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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY- FIFTH 


Congressional Record. 


CON GRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 





SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 25, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 23, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

FOOD PRODUCTION (S. DOC. NO. 11). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
« communication from the Federal Trade Commissivn, trans- 
mitting the commission's final report on the price of gasoline in 
the year 1915. The communication and accompanying paper 
will be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce with- 
out printing. 

FOOD PRODUCTION (S. DOC. NO. 11). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 20th in- 
stant, information relative to the action being taken by the 
department to induce a larger production of foodstuffs through- 
out the United States. The communication and accompanying 
paper will be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered printed. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the pending bill has been detained for a few mo- 
ments, and there are very few Senators h I suppose the 
Senate can not do anything until more Senators arrive. There- 
fore I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oregon having entered the 
Chamber, I withdraw the suggestion, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We wish to proceed with the un- 
finished business, Mr. President, and I do suggest the absence 
of a quorum, because there are some who desire to speak and 
I do not see them in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Hollis New Sterling 
Borah Husting Overman Sutherland 
Brady James Owen Thomas 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. Page Thompson 
Calder Johnson, 8S. Dak. Tenrose Townsend 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Trammell 
Colt J paee Wash. Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Kello Robinson Vardaman 
Curtis a ck Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Shafroth Walsh 

ali Kirby Sheppard Warren 
Fernald Knox Sherman Watson 
Fletcher La Follette Shields Weeks 
France Lodge immons Williams 
Frelinghuyern McCumber Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Gallinger McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Gerry McLean Smith, Md. 
Hale Myers Smith, Mich. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr, 
LANE] is detained from the Chamber by illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Hucues] on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smrru], the junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna], the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] are detained on official 
business in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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able absence of the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I was requested to announce the unavoid- 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I propose the following 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that at not later than 1 o’clock p. m. en Thursday, 
April 26, 1917, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
S. 1871, a bill to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States, and that at 5 
o'clock p. m. on that calendar day will vote without further de- 
bate upon any amendment that may be pending, any amendment 
that may be offered, and upon the bill S. 1871 through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the 
said hour of 1 o’clock p. m. on said calendar day, April 26, 1917, 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 min- 
utes upon the bill nor more than once or longer than five 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the Senator serious in asking the Sen- 
ate to vote on this bill to-morrow? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I really think we ought to reach a 
stage in the proceedings where we can agree to a vote on the 
bill. It has been under consideration since Saturday. We all 
realize the great importance of the measure. So fur as I am 
advised there are only a few Senators who have indicated a 
desire to speak on it. There may be more, but those who have 
advised me that they intend to address the Senate on the sub- 
ject could easily finish by that time. But I will say to the Sena- 
tor there may be a great many others who are going to address 
the Senate who have not indicated any purpose to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator from Oregon will 
find it to be a fact that there are others who have not indicated 
to him their purpose, and it strikes me that if we get a vote 
on the bill by Friday or Saturday we will be doing very well, 
all things considered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator knows me well enough 
to know that I never have desired to prevent the full discus- 
sion of a measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope that we may be able to reach 
2a 4ime when the bill may be voted upon. I beg that the Senator 
will suggest a date that would suit him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to suggest a date that will 
suit me personally. I do not know how it may %e with my 
associates on this side of the chamber or my friends on the 
other side, but I would suggest to the Senator to make it Sat- 
urday in place of Thursday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to do that, if 
there is a disposition on the part of the Senate to agree to it 
as important as the bill seems to be—because the whole prepa- 
ration for the defense of the country is in the air until Con- 
gress acts. Any reasonable date, so that we may knov, the bill 
is going to be disposed of soon, will suit me. One o’clock on 
Saturday would suit me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, I think, could better test 
the sense of the Senate by changing the date to Saturday. 
There may be objection to that. I will personally agree to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator really think it 
would be better to wait until we see what the developments are 
to-morrow? By to-morrow we would be in a better position to 
fix a time. I think it is a little early now fo fix a day. The 
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Senator ‘oes not know how many desire to speak on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator, my purpose 
in bringing up the matter at this time was to have some 
sort of expression from the Senate, to see how Senators felt. 
I am perfectly willing to let it go over until later in the after- 
noon and then take up the matter. By that time I hope we 
may be able to know about how the bill is likely to proceed. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator be willing to let it go 
until to-morrow and take it up then? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We can do that. 

Mr. BORAH. I certainly have no desire to delay a vote on 
the bill, but I think we would make more progress, perhaps, if 
we would wait until to-morrow to see how the matter runs 
to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad to see that there is no op- 
position to such a course. So far as I am concerned, I realize 
fully the importance of this legislation, and I am willing to let 
the matter go until to-morrow, and I will say to the Senator 
that I will bring it up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It may be that the debate will end 
to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator from Oregon takes his seat 
I should like to ask him if it would not be worth while before 
we fix a time—and I am as desirous as anybody to have a time 
fixed as early as possible—to assure ourselves as to the situa- 
tion of the House? We might get in such a position that the 
bills would cross, and we would find ourselves with one bill 
passed by one House and another bill passed by the other 
House, which would only lead to complications and delay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator I do not 
think there is any danger of that. I have been in consultation 
with one of the members of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House, and I think that can be avoided. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he means to indicate by that suggestion that the 
Senate would necessarily share the opinion of the House or 
whether its action would influence our action at all? 

Mr. LODGE. Not the least. It was only the parliamentary 
situation that I was thinking of; that it would bring more 
quickly the Houses together, because the bills, I apprehend, will 
differ somewhat. If the House bill came here, for instance, and 
we substituted our bill for it and sent it back, that would bring 
us at once to a conference. If each House passes a separate bill 
about the same time, we may create some situation that it would 
take time to arrange. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me for a 
moment, I desire to say that if it is the purpose of Senators 
to pass the bill in charge of the Senator from Oregon it seems 
to me it should be done promptly. All the plans of the Com- 
mander in Chief await our action, and the force and effect and 
propriety of what we are about to do should not be dissipated 
by protracted debate. I do not believe the Senate is going to 
change this bill in any essential particular, and I hope the 
Senator from Oregon, who has charge of the bill, will speed 
its consideration to an early conclusion. The country, of course, 
expects the highest wisdom to prevail, without cavil or subter- 
fuge. What the people desire is to be officially. informed of our 
plans, ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that legislative situation 
might be avoided without any difficulty. Senators will remem- 
ber that when the Army reorganization bill was passed a couple 
of years ago one was passed by the House and another by the 
Senate, and we did not get into the impasse that has been sug- 
gested. I think there will be no trouble about the legislative 
situation. 

Then, Mr. President, I withdraw the requst for the present, 
but I will say to the Senate that I shall either later in the after- 
noon or to-morrow when the Senate convenes propose it again. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire if I can—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment 
just to put in two amendments? 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must enforce the rule, 
or it must be repealed—one of the two. A Senator on the floor 
addressing the Senate is not to be interrupted for the purpose 
of making any report, introducing resolutions or amendments, 
and the Chair is required by the rule to enforce it. It can not 
be violated by unanimous consent. I wish the Committee on 
Rules would recommend a withdrawal of the rule, because it is 
violated every hour of every day. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, America has been the most posi- 
tive of all modern nations in asserting the doctrine that a 
nation must rely for its defense upon the valor and the patri- 
otism of its citizens. We have been foremost in repudiating. 
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the idea that a government is best defended by hired men, who 
make fighting a profession. We have hitherto asserted that 
free men with arms in their hands could defend the Republic; 
and until within the last 30 days we have proudly boasted that 
the manhood of America, without coercion of law or threat of 
authority, would, if called, rush to the colors and defend them 
against all enemies. This is the historic doctrine of the Repub- 
lic. We are now asked to repudiate it. 

We have listened for some days to discussion of the bill; we 
have read in the press many articles largely along one line and 
seemingly inspired by one purpose, Both in the Senate and 
outside of the Senate this bill is greatly misunderstood. I have 
talked with intelligent men outside the Senate and I have 
talked with Senators who plainly did not understand what is 
contained within the four corrers of this proposed measure. I 
intend, if the Senate will give me its attention and its patience, 
to analyze some of the false arguments and notions that have 
been put forward and to endeavor, if possible, to arrive at a 
plain statement of what is involved in this measure. 

Mr. President, this bill is constantly referred to as a bill for 
universal service, and arguments in favor of universal service 
are mustered in favor of the bill. It is not a bill for universal 
service. It in fact directly affects less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the total population of the United States. It does not 
affect them as a matter of their own volition, but as a matter 
of coercion. They are not to be selected by reason of any con- 
dition in life as citizens by reason of any special qualifications 
which they may possess, but they are to be subjected to the 
hazard of the gambler’s chance, and are to be called into the 
service, not because they come voluntarily, not because any 
special duty is imposed upon them but because the gambling 
chance has fallen against them. 

It is claimed that the military task now set is so great that 
it is necessary to reverse all our traditional policies in order 
that it may be accomplished. The fact is that in the national- 
defense act of June 3, 1916, we provided for the entire force to 
be called out under the pending bill, except the 500,000 con- 
scripts, and under the Volunteer Army bill, which was passed in 
1914, we provided for volunteers in case of war. So the only 
new proposition we have now is to raise by conscription 500.000 
men, instead of the raising of those 500,000 men by voluntary 
service. = 

Now, mark you, the volunteer-officer bill, passed less than 
two years ago, was approved by the War Department, and was 
the product of the War College. The national-defense act, 
passed less than 11 months ago, was sanctioned by the War 
College, and was the product of the military authorities. It 
did not undertake to change the volunteer act of 1914, and there- 
fore in effect affirmed it. So that we are now not only asked to 
reverse the traditional policies of our country as they have 
existed from the first—nay, more, the traditional policies of 
the English-speaking people as they have existed for a thousand 
years—but we are asked to reverse the recommendations of the 
War College itself, made less than 11 months ago. 

The national-defense act provided for a peace strength and 
a war strength for the Army and the Navy, and for the organiza- 
tion of a militia force for the various States which might be 
called into the service in time of. war. War was declared on 
the 5th day of April. On that day the total strength of the 
Army and Navy was slightly below the maximum peace estab- 
lishment. Enlistments from that day on have been rapid, so 
that the Army and Navy have been recruited as follows: From 
April 5 to April 23 the Regular Army increased from 129,000 to 
145,000. Enlistments are now coming in at the rate of 2,000 
per day. The total authorized war strength of the Regular 
Army under the proposed bill is 304,500. The total number yet 
to be raised in the Regular Army is 159,500. At this rate of 
2,000 a day, in 75 days of time the Regular Army will be filled 
to its full war strength. 

The strength of the Navy on April 5 was 64,680. It had been 
recruited up, on April 23, to 77,422. Its total authorized war 
strength is 87,500. There were left to be raised on the evening 
of April 23, according to the reports sent in, only 10,087 meu, 
and they were coming in at from 1,300 to 2,000 per day. 

The Marine Corps, on the 5th of April, had a total of 14,100 
men. On April 23 it had 17,000. Its total authorized war 
strength is 17,400. On April 23 it was within 400 of the war 
strength, and undoubtedly has reached that point now. 

How about the militia? The authorized strength of the 
militia seems to be in dispute. I am unable to get from the 
War Department any answer that satisfies me. I do not say 
this in criticism; but, as I read the militia law, as written in 
the national-defense act, it provided for a militia of 200 for 
each Representative and Senator, with an increase of 50 per 
cent. on June 8 of the present year, and with a proposition of 
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further increases of 50 per cent each year until the militia 
reaches 800 for each Representative in Gongress. The Militia 
Bureau states that if the present organization was recruited 
to peace strength the total that could be raised would be 220,000 
men. As a matter of law, however, the States are given the 
authority to enlist to the number of 800 for each Representative 
and Senator; snd, if that is done, the total number to be 
raised could, by the action of the States, not of the Government, 
be brought to 424,800, 

Now, what are the facts about the militia? On the 5th 
day of April it numbered 125,000. I have estimates and figures 
here to show that, notwithstanding the War Department stopped 
enlistments, they nevertheless raised the total number approxi- 
mately at this date to 220,000, or peace strength, while the 
total authorized strength under the law of the Government is 
only 159,300. The militia officers in the States, acting under 
the authority and right of the States, notwithstanding the re- 
tarding action of the Federal Government, have gone beyond 
the legal requirements of the defense act, which provided for 
159,300 men, and have to-day approximately 220,000 men en- 
listed. 

Mr. President, those figures are an estimate. I propose to 
show the Senate how I arrive at that estimate. 

Mr. HITCHGOCK,. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that I sent out telegrams last night to the adjutant general of 
every State in the Union. I am now receiving replies and shall 
be glad to turn over the information to the Senator. I think 
they will bear out the statement he makes as to the militia. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. I did not send telegrains 
to all of them; but I have here now some telegrams that I pro- 
pose to lay before the Senate. The question I am now dis- 
cussing is the present situation. Whatever that is, we ought to 
know it. We will gain nothing by indulging in fancies when 
it comes to raising armies. 

I sent the following telegram to the adjutant generals of the 
States of Missouri, Ohio, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Minnesota, California, Oregon, Texas, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Mississippi: 

Please wire me, collect, immediately, for use in Senate, number of 
recruits National Guard of your State since declaration of war; how 
many regiments called into service. Have these regiments been re- 
cruited to peace strength? Have you been authorized to recruit to 


war strength? Can you promptly recruit the guard of your State to 
war strength? Prompt reply requested. 


JAMES A. REED. 
I shall read the answers because I want the Senate to know 
the facts upon which I am acting. 
Nevada, Missouri— 


This comes not from the adjutant general but from the gen- 
eral commanding in Missouri, 2 man who was on the Mexican 
border from first to last during the recent troubles there— 

One thousand four hundred and seventy recruits enlisted since decla- 
ration of war. The St. Louis and Kansas City regiments, which are 
the only Missouri troops so far called inte Federal service, were 
promptly recruited to the authorized peace strength of 100 men per 
company. They have not been authorized to recruit to war strength 
yet. All Kansas City units, including the Third Regiment, Battery B, 
the Signal Corps Battalion, and the Ambulance Corps, are all at full 

ace strength and have a waiting list. We have not yet been author- 
zed to exceed peace strength. 

H. C. Cuark. 


That is from Missouri. 

Now I am going to give you the only discouraging answer I 
have received: 

CotumsBus, Onto. 

Five hundred recruits in Ohio National Guard, Third and Sixth 
Regiments and First Battalion Signal Corps Engineers and Field 
Artillery, are now im Federal service. Regiments have not been re- 
cruited to peace strength. No authority to recruit to war strength. 
Can not promptly recruit Ohio Guard to war strength. 

Woop, Adjutant General. 

Mr. President, I was born in Ohio and feel a little pride in the 
State. I undertake to say, knowing the history of Ohioans for 
gallantry, that the militia can be recruited to war strength; 
that Ohio does not merit the inglorious distinction of being the 
only State that can not recruit its guard to war strength. That 
is not like Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. POMBRENE. As the Senator has referred to Ohio, there 
is not any doubt about the patriotism of the people of that State, 
and they will do their duty; but I am satisfied that the senti- 
ment of the State is in favor of the conscript plan, and I say 
that, basing my opinion upon letters and telegrams that I have 
received from all sections of the State. 

Mr. REED. I am not asking whether the sentiment of the 
State is in favor of the conscript plan. I am asking whether it 








is necessary to apply conscription in the grand old domain of 
Ohio in order to get a few men in the Army. I say not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the plan of conscription does 
not do away with the raising of the National Guard to war 
strength. In fact, it rather contemplates that it shall be 
raised; and my information is just as the Senator from Mis- 
souri has given—that in every State where it has been pushed 
they have raised it to full peace strength and are ready to raise 
it to war strength. 

Mr. REED. Now, here comes “ Bleeding Kansas;” a bette 
name is “ Glorious Kansas.” 

Recruits since declaration of war, 1,503. No regiments «alled into 
service from State. Have not been authorized to recruit to war 
strength. Many organizations have enrolled additional men to bring 
them to war strength. Guard can be promptly recruited to war 


strength. Applications from all parts of State for new organizations 
All organizations now peace strength, 





Martin, Adjutant General. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from: Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask the Senator if he means by that to mini- 
mum peace strength or to maximum peace strength? 

Mr. REED. Maximum peace strength is what I understand 
is meant. I read my telegram, and I am reading the answers 
just as I received them. 

Mr. WEEKS. I heard the Senator read his telegram, and I 
do not think he stated whether maximum or minimum peace 
strength was nteant. Very many National Guard organizations 
were under minimum peace strength when they were called 
last summer, 

Mr. REED. I can answer the Senator from the language of 
these telegrams. When an adjutant general wires that he is 
up to peace strength and that he has a waiting list he mani 
festly must tuean that he is up to the maximum peace strength, 
or he would not have a waiting list; otherwise he would enlist 
those on the waiting list and bring his organization up to the 
full strength. 

I know these telegrams are a little discouraging to the advo- 
eates of military compulsion. I know that it is the old military 
idea that in order to have a good soldier you must first have a 
slave, and I am going to try to show that that miserable idea 
still lingers in some parts of America. The detestation of a 
volunteer officer and the contempt in which he is held by war 
authorities is well illustrated down here at the War College. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] just called my at- 
tention to an illustration of the truth of the statement I lave 
just made. 

Within that magnificent structure, the War College building, 
are four pedestals on which are to be placed the statues of the 
four men selected from all countries and times whose mem- 
ories are best calculated to arouse the ambition and inspire 
the souls of the Army officers who attend the War College. One 
of these pedestals is already occupied. It supports the statue 
of Frederick the Great, of Prussia. The three remaining posi- 
tions of honor are reserved for Napoleon, for Cxsar, and for 
Alexander. There was no place for Washington. There was 
no spot saved for any of those valiant men who rode to death 
and deathless fame as volunteer officers. 

But I proceed with these telegrams: 


HAarrispore, Pa. 
Telegram received. Returns not in showing recruits enlisted in 
Pennsylvania National Guard since declaration of war. Four regi- 
ments of Infantry now in United States service. All regiments now 
above minimum peace strength. Have not been authorized to recruit 
to war. strength, but if so authorized can do so promptly, as many 
organizations have waiting list to bring to war strength. 


Tuomas J. STEWART, 
Adjutant General. 

A telegram from Nebraska: 

Approximate number recruits since declaration of war, 518. One 
regiment called into Federal service. Regiments have been recruited 
to peace strength. Orders from War Department are to recruit to 100 
men per company Infantry. No orders received to recruit to war 
strength. Can recruit to war strength and, if necessary, furnish addi- 
tional regiments. 

Hau, Adjutant General. 

From Des Moines, Iowa: 

Recruits, guard, since declaration war. approximately 1,600. One 
regiment Infantry in Federal service. War Department would hot 
allow this regiment to recruit to peace strength when first called, 
stating no equipment available. Past few days have authorized re 
cruiting, and they are to-day 103 below peace strength. Organizations 
not in Federal service. Have 534 above peace strength required by 
War Department. No authority to recruit to war strength, but could 



















do so in few days, as many organizations. have waiting lists more than 
sufficient to fill to war strength. War Department refuses to allow 
additional organizations under defense act, while many could now be 
organized, adequately housed, and efficiently officered if we were per- 
mitted to act. 
Guy E. Locan, Adjutant General. 

Well, that sounds like lowa. She was settled largely by sol- 

diers just after the great war. Her loyalty has never been 


doubted. 
LiTTLe ROCK, ARK. 


Reference your wire this date, 1,820 recruits obtained since declara- 
tion of war. One regiment called’ into service. Almost recruited to 
peace strength. Not authorized to recruit to war strength. Can recruit 
guards promptly to war strength. 

ENGLAND, Adjutant General, 

Add to my message yesterday that in my opinion plans of ad- 
ministration should be followed. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Reference your telegram 22d instant, approximate strength California 
National Guard 25th ultimo, 3,624; approximate strength 20th instant, 
5,642; increase, 2,018, California Naval Militia same dates, 945, 
1,350; increase, 405. Called into Federal service 3 Infantry regi- 
ments and 6 companies Coast Artillery National Guard, and 11 deck 
divisions, 2 engineer divisions, 1 marine company, and 1 aeronautic 
section Naval Militia. All units approximate minimum peace strength. 
Recruitment to war strength first authorized, then suspended, and now 
authorized only to recruit minimum peace strength, Regular Army. 

How do you suppose the National Guard is to recruit to war 
strength when the orders are to recruit only to minimum peace 
strength? 

I continue reading: 

Statement issued by War Department that National Guard called for 

olice purposes only is practically cessation of recruiting. Should War 
Department order all National Guard into active service and issue state- 
meat that they are for expeditionary purposes recruitment required can 
be obtained in 48 hours, At present recruiting for organizations in 
Federal service permitted only at mobilization camps. This office now 
successfully recruiting through chamber of commerce at some station of 
each company not now in Federal service, 4 

Borren, Adjutant General. 

The telegram just read rings with true Americanism. It is 
the expression of a man who believes that American citizens 
are yet willing to defend the flag and to vindicate the honor 
of the Republic. It is the expression of a man who has not 
yet come to the belief that you must drag American citizens 
like cravens to the line of duty. 

PORTLAND, OREG, 

Reference your wire even date, number of recruits received since 
call approximately 1,970. One regiment of Infantry called and mustered 
into service at full war strength. Information as to authority on 
recruitment should be ara gee from War Department. Reference 
your last question, remaining units of this State can be recruited to 
full war strength promptly, as all forces now filled to maximum au- 
thorized strength, with large waiting list. 

WHITE, Adjutant General. 

Now, here is a telegram from the adjutant general of Texas. 
He evidently thought that he would save the Government or 
me some money, and he referred me to the war authorities here. 
He says: 

Respectfully suggest that all information requested from all the 
States is of record in Militia Bureau, Washington. 

The adjutant general did me too little honor and the War 
Department too much. He assumed that I did not have sense 
enough to go first to the War Department to inquire, and he 
further assumed that the War Department had the information 
on hand, which it did not have. So I can not give you any 


information from Texas. 
St. AUGUSTINE, FLA, 


One battalion Infantry recruited to maximum peace strength has been 
called into Federal service. Not authorized to recruit it to war 
strength. Will have no difficulty in recruiting guard of State to war 
strength when call is made. 

~ CHRISTIAN, Adjutant General. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will state that I have received telegrams 
from the adjutant general some two weeks ago insisting upon 
authority to recruit to full strength the Second Regiment; and 
unless that authority has been granted in the last two or three 
days, although it is stated that they have ample numbers on the 
waiting list to recruit to full strength, they have not been 
authorized to recruit the Second Regiment. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Boston, MASs, 


Response to your telegram 22d instant. Massachusetts National Guard 
has enlisted 2,407 men in the organizations not called into Federal 
service since March 24, Three regiments of Infantry have been called 
by President and are now recruited to peace strength. Authority to 
recruit entire Massachusetts Guard to war strength uested, but 
refusea. Can recruit entire guard to war strength in three days. 


Splendid! I somehow like that doctrine from Massachusetts 
better than the doctrine of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has so earnestly declared the country should 
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adopt conscription. The State that makes the road to Lexington 
and the field of Concord holy ground still has red-blooded men. 
ALBany, N, Y. 

Reference your telegram, about 3,000 recruits New York National 
Guard since declaration of war. Six regiments Infantry and one squad- 
ron of Cavalry in Federal service. Not all at maximum peace strength. 
State authorities have not authority to recruit for organizations in 
Federal service. War Department has not granted authority to re- 
cruit to war strength. ould promptly recruit at this time to war 
strength if we could get authority from War Department to do so. 
Withholding of this authority very discouraging and has bad effect on 
National Guard. . 

Louis W. Sroressury, 
Adjutant General. 

I commend that sentence to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that that last sentence in the telegram from Adj. Gen. 
Stotesbury, of New York, is no news to the Senator from New 
York. It could be done very, very shurtly. 

Mr. REED. Then why is the Senator from New York 
trembling in his boots lest we can not get 500,000 men in the 
United States without conscripting them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York is not 
trembling in his boots with respect to the ability to recruit the 
National Guard to maximum war strength by the volunteer 
system which is provided for in the bill now under discussion. 

Mr. REED. Well, is the Senator of the opinion that the 
patriotism of the country will be exhausted when the National 
Guard has been brought to war strength, or will there still be 
others ready to join as volunteers under the Volunteer Army 
bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York does not 
regard the patriotism of the young men of the country as having 
been exhausted in the event the National Guard will be filled 
to maximum war strength nor the Regular Army filled to maxi- 
mum war strength. The Senator from New York, however, 
regards it as very doubtful whether an additional 500,000 volun- 
teers can be organized under efficient officers. 

Mr. REED. Now, that brings up once more the question of 
efficient officers, and let us forever and a day put a quietus to it. 
This whole question has been argued here upon the assertion 
that you can not have good officers for volunteers. The Volun- 
teer Army bill, which the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] proposes to put into force, 
provides substantially a method of selecting officers for the 
Volunteer Army as is provided for selecting officers for the pro- 
posed conscript army, except that the number of men taken 
from the Regular Army to be put into the Volunteers is limited, 
I think, to four officers to each regiment. But the President 
makes every appointment of every officer under the Volunteer 
Army law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. If there is danger of getting 
bad officers for the Volunteers, then the same danger will exist 
for the conscript army. Now, I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I merely call the Senator’s attention 
to section 7 of the Volunteer Army act of 1914. I think the 
Senator will find that it is at variance with the statement he 
has just made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr, REED. I yield td the Senator from Tennessee. , 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator the principal dif- 
ference between the selection of officers in the present bill and 
the section of the volunteer act of 1914 is that an omission is 
made in the present bill by which abeut 11,000 officers who have 
been selected and registered and passed upon by a board of 
Army officers under previous volunteer acts are omitted entirely 
from the present bill, and we have about 11,000 less officers to 
choose from by that omission. I wish to say that I am going to 
offer an amendment to the bill which will include those officers 
as a part of the Army. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator from Tennessee is correct. I 
am quite sure that section 7 of the volunteer bill reposes prac- 
tically absolute authority upon the President in the selection of 
officers. I read: 


Sec. 7. That in appointing the volunteer officers authorized by this 
act the President may select them from the Regular Army, from those 
duly qualified and registered ares to section 23 of the act of Con- 
gress approved January 21, 1903, from the country at large, from the 
organized land militia of the District of Columbia, and, upon the recom- 
mendation of the various governors—— 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There you have the variance ; it begins 
right there. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. Now, wait a moment— 
upon the recommendation of the various governors— 

But the President is not obliged to take the recommendation 
of the various governors or anybody else. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senator to read the balance. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I will read it: 
from the organized land militia of the several States and Territories ir 
proportion, as far as practicable, to their respective populations, and as 
far as compatible with the interests of the military service, from the 
localities from which the troops with which the officers appointed upon 
said recommendation are to serve shall have been recruited. 

Now, is there a man here who will claim that that does not 
give the President a free hand to reject any man who is incom- 
petent? What, then, becomes of this miserable pretense that the 
volunteers must go out badly officered, since the President has as 
wide authority as the country and the privilege of picking from 
the entire population of the land, civilian and military? The 
truth is, this case is being argued on a false issue and has been 
so argued from the first. 

I repeat, and I challenge denial, that under the Volunteer 
Army act the President of the United States must put the sign 
manual of his approval on every officer. The charge, therefore, 
that the Army will be incompetently or inefficiently officered 
amounts to an assertion that the President of the United States 
will not do his duty. If you make that with reference to the 
volunteers, then you have likewise condemned the President as 
an unfit man to select the officers of the Regular Army. No man 
will bring that charge against President Wilson. 

I have just one more telegram to read: 

JACKSON, MISS. 

Five hundred and fifty-six men recruited since war resolution. One 
regiment Infantry in Federal service recruited to peace strength. No 
authority to recruit to war strength, but authority to recruit to stat- 
utory peace strength for Regular Amn 100 men per company. The 
regiment is short 298 men, account no Federal transportation available 
for recruits. National Guard can be recruited to war strength 
promptly, provided— 

I would like to have the Senator from Mississippi hear this— 


provided War Department. will make definite assignment of character 
and pumber of troops desired from State and authorize for recruiting 
parties and transportation of recruits at Federal expense. 

SEALES, Adjutant General. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I did not hear the first part. Will the 
Senator let me see it? 

Mr. REED. I will send it to the Senator. It simply states 
the situation. 

Mr. President, I have read every telegram I have received. 
I sent them out indiscriminately; I did not pick particular 
States for any reason. As the names of the States came into 
my mind I asked my stenographer to write them down and send 
the telegrams. Has any Senator here received a report from 
his State that it can not recruit its National Guard to full war 
strength? Is there a Senator here who will arise and say that 
his State is not willing to do its part? 

Now, what is the real significance of these telegrams? They 
say that the War Department has absolutely handicapped the 
militia officers; that instead of calling upon them to recruit to 
full war strength, such orders have not been issued, but, on the 
contrary, recruiting has been actually stopped. Notwithstand- 
ing this, according to the best estimates I am able to make, the 
National Guard actually has been recruited to 220,000, which is 
over 60,000 in excess of the total number the Federal Govern- 
ment will, on the 3d of June, be authorized to demand from the 
States under the national-defense act. 

The State authorities may, by virtue of their power as State 
officers and not because of the requirements of the national- 
defense act, further increase the militia to 424,000. Should this 
amount be raised—and the adjutant generals whose telegrams 
I have read are substantially unanimous in the opinion that it 
can be—then that would furnish a force of 265,000 in excess of 
what the Government cat require; and if this 265,000 is sub- 
tracted from 500,000 it is proposed to conscript, there will be 
left to be raised either as conscripts or volunteers only 235,000 
men. 

I turn to another proposition. It is said that we can not rely 
upon volunteers. It is argued by the proponents of this measure 
that there is something wrong about volunteers. The prevalent 
opinion seems to be that the only way you can get a good 
soldier is to take a citizen by the nape of the neck and drag 
him in. And yet they stand here arguing, and the Secretary 
of War has been heard to argue, that the present bill does 
admit volunteering. He says, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee says, there can be nearly 400,000 volunteers raised in 
the militia, and therefore the system is not purely a draft, for, 
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say these distinguished gentlemen, you may volunteer if you 
want to do so. 

Now, let us examine that argument and apply a little common 
sense and reason to it. If 400,000 men can volunteer in the 
National Guard and are to be accepted in the National Guard, 
then they are either fit for soidiers or they are not fit for 
soldiers. If you admit they are fit for soldiers, then you 
have admitted that the volunteer plan is a good plan, because 
it gets you 400,000 good soldiers. Of course the guard are not 
strictly volunteers within the ordinary meaning of that term, 
but they come voluntarily to the colors, and in that sense they 
are volunteers. 

Now, let us have done with men standing here in one 
breath arguing that volunteers can not make good soldiers 
and at the same time saying, “ You people ought not to com- 
plain because we are going to give you 400,000 volunteers who 
will not make good soldiers.” If they will not make good 
soldiers, then you have no right to admit them at all. If they 
will make good soldiers, then you have lost your argument 
against the volunteer system and your case is ended. 

The telegrams I have read anent the recruiting that has been 
going on in the Regular Army and Navy make it perfectly 
plain that there will be no difficulty whatever in securing 
Without draft all the recruits required under the present bill. 

The total number which the bill provides for is 500,000 
eonscripts and 160,000 additional men for the Navy and the 
Army. The National Guard, as I have said, has already gone 
beyond the legal requirements of the Federal statute, they 
requiring but 159,000, while the guard, in the face of all that 
the Government has done to discourage it, is at 220,000. 

Remember now that the Regular Army is recruiting at the 
rate of 2,000 per day. Remember that the Government has 
been tendered the services of a vast number of voluntary or- 
ganizations now practically ready to serve in bodies. 

In view of these facts, can any man doubt the ability of the 
Government to secure the troops now desired without resorting 
to conscription? I affirm that this Government can secure the 
troops without compulsion. I challenge again any Senator to 
rise on this floor and say that if the Government calls on his 
State for his quota of troops it will not produce them. I dare 
any Senator to stand here and make that statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think any 
Senator will make that statement. I do not think that anyone 
has had it in his mind to make that statement. But I do make 
the statement that from my own experience in my State the 
young men who have volunteered in the National Guard are 
splendid young fellows from the farm, from behind the counter, 
from the manufacturing enterprises, from the shipbuilding 
plants, from the machine shops, and the very men who ought 
not to be permitted even to go into the service. 

Mr. REED. Now, that brings up another proposition, to wit, 
volunteering ought not to be permitted, not because the volun- 
teer will not come in sufficient numbers, not because he will 
not come willingly, not because he will not serve faithfully and 
gallantly, but because he is too valuable a man to be taken out 
and shot. That is the argument. Is that, then, the selective 
draft? Is that, then, your democratic draft? Is that this 
blessed plan which you have been telling us falls equally upon 
all, resting its burden alike on rich and poor, high and low? 

Is the reason for selective draft to be that some military man 
shall go around and say to the wealthy son of a wealthy man, 
“You have a large fortune to manage; you shall not go, even 
though willing; we will lay our hand on some poor wretch 
who has had no advantage in life; he will make good cannon 
fodder”? Or perhaps the military gentleman, being actuated 
by the spirit of democracy and equality and fairness, will say 
to the machinist who has been drafted, “ You had an op- 
portunity to learn the trade, and therefore you shall not go; 
I will look around and find some one who never had a chance, 
who can only work with his arms, and say to him, * You have 
no trade, and therefore it shall be your business to die in de- 
fense of the man who has the trade.’” That, sir, is demo- 
cratic equality of the selective draft. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator once 
more? The Senator misconstrues the insistence of-men who 
occupy the same position with reference to this question that 
I do. I belonged to the National Guard for five or six years. I 
was the captain of a company for a number of years, and I 
only got out of it in 1892. , 

Mr. President. the men, who were in the company which I 
commanded were young fellows from the farms out in the 
country, young clerks, and the class of men I mentioned a while 
ago. The rich men’s sons were not in it, but the young men 
who were volunteering to serve at that time and to prepare 
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themselves for the defense of their country were the same char- 
acter of young men who are being prepared now. There were 
many men in my community who ought to have served, such as 
bankers’ sons. I am not criticizing them; they did not have to 
serve unless they wanted to do so; but the richer class of men 
d'd not go into the National Guard, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri knows that just as well as I do, Why should they be 
exempt? 

Mr. REED, The remarks of the Senator are no answer to the 
inequalities and injustices which will result from the selective 
draft. They are utterly aside from the question. What has the 
experience of the Senator with the National Guard to do with 
the selective draft? 

It is claimed that the selective draft is democratic because it 
will fall on all alike. 

A moment’s consideration will demonstrate the utter falacy 
and absurdity of this claim. 

First. There are in the United States approximately 104,- 
000,000 people. 

No one proposes to apply the military burdens to any but 
the male population. Hence, the first exemption must be ap- 
proximately 52,000,000 females. 

Second. Of the 52,000,000 males, approximately 32,000.000 are 
under the age of 19 or over 45, or physically incapaeitated 

Hence, there is another absolute exemption of 32,000.000, 
which, added to the 52,000,000, gives absolute exemption to 
84,000,000 of the population. 

This leaves liable to military duty approximately 20,000,000. 

Third, Of the 20,000,000 of military age, it is proposed to 
apply the draft to only those between the ages of 19 and 25. 
Of these there are approximately but 6,000,000. 

Hence, it appears that there is completely exempted from 
even the gambling hazard of the draft 98,000,000 of people. 

Fourth. The draft is to be applied to 6,000,000, but here the 
burden does not fall equally. All must equally take the 
gambler’s hazard, but only 1 in 12 will be drafted. 

Fifth. But the inequality does not end here. If you win out 
in the gamble, if you escape being drawn, if some other man is 
drawn, that man may be entirely excused either under general 
rules made by some military board in the name of the President 
or by the judgment of some military tribunal, and you may find 
yourself substituted for the man let out. 

The board is clothed with absolute power to exempt any man 
whose release it thinks is “ for the national interest.” Accord- 
ingly, this board having drawn a plumber or machinist or 
druggist may say his release is “‘ necessary to the national in- 
terest” and grab a laborer in his stead; or it may conclude the 
laborer is “ necessary to the national interest’ and let him go 
and grab the farmer, and so on. 

Under this scheme you are not given the equal chance of the 
gaimbler’s hazard, because if you win in this game at the mili- 
tary roulette wheel your winnings are liable to be turned over 
to the man who stood beside you and lost. Now, that may be 
necessary, but I am tired, sick, disgusted with the argument 
that a draft of this kind falls equally on all, and is therefore 
democratic. Here is the claim that the draft imposes an equal 
burden upon the population. Expressed in figures the draft 
fails on 8} per cent of the male population.between 19 and 25. 
It falls on one-fortieth of the male population between 18 and 
45—-the military population. It falls on one two-hundred-and- 
eighth of the total population. This the advocates of the new- 
fangled doctrine of military democracy call equality. I now 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. President, I desire to return to one phase of the question 
that I was discussing. I said I would challenge any man here 
to rise as the representative of his State and say that the people 
of his State are such cowards and poltroons that they will not 
respond to a call for volunteers. I dare any man to say it, in 
view of the fact that 5,000,000 gallant Englishmen, constitut- 
ing 11 per cent of the total population of England, volunteered ; 
that 400,000 Canadians volunteered—and I am informed that 
nearly 40,000 of them are American citizens who have moved 
ever into Canada or who went ovér there to live—and approxi- 
mately 400,000 men of Australia and New Zealand. 

Now, mark you, England did not adopt the draft until 
5,000,000 of her men had volunteered, and when she did adopt 
it she did it merely to apply to 600,000 men who had proven 
they were not willing to do their duty. 

The Canadians more nearly resemble the people of the 
United States than those of any other nation on earth. You 
can cross the Canadian border, and, unless you get into some 
of the French-speaking Provinces, you can not tell that you 
have gone from the United States into Canada by your inter- 
course and talk with the people, These men are almost bone 
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of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
close to Canada, for the Canadian is as loyal to Great Britain 
as are the sons of Great Britain who were born within the 


The war has been very 


confines of England or of Scotland. The Canadian Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the great stake and interest that coun 
try had, with Germany for three years almost thundering at 
the gates of the mother country, with her own sons bleeding 
upon the plains of France and gallantly leading charges until 
regiment after regiment had been decimated and redecimated, 
so that there were searcely enough left to be called the skele- 
ton of a regiment—with all this, Canada has not gone to con- 
scription. I repeat that with all this Canada has not gone to 
conscription. 

Australia had a tremendous stake, and New Zealand had a 
tremendous stake. They did not go to conscription, and England 
did not. Although she is in form a monarchy and although 
her people have been taught loyalty, although they have sucked 
reverence for the Government in the very milk of their mothers’ 
breasts, although they are a wonderful people to stand by their 
Government and accept its mandates, England did not go to 
conscription until 5,000,000 of her people were on the battle line; 
until, indeed, the majority of her homes were already repre- 
sented by those. who were fighting and dying in defense of 
England. 

We are 3,000 miles away from the scene of conflict, and ye 
we are told we must come to conscription at once. Let me read 
you a line or two from Collier’s—‘“ The Story of the Great 
War ”’—about conscription in England. These articles were 
prepared by P. F. Collier & Sons with great care. Speaking of 
the draft, they say: 

The measure a aimed at the 657,160 single men who had failed 
to attest after patient inducements had been extended to them under 
the volunteer system. As a conscription measure it was therefore onl) 
a whip for re¢alcitrants. and the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of men in the trenches, in training, or in the home guards had volun- 
teered without being canvassed, or hectored, or shamed into joining 
the colors, proves that the voluntary system had only failed in reach 
ing a minority, though the latter had been considerable enough to 
necessitate legislation. In fact Lord Derby pointed out later that if 
not a single man to whom the conscription bill applied came forward 
until he was fetched, the British Army would nevertheless consist of 
93 per cent volunteers and 7 per cent conscripts. 

Who is holding the line in the north of France? Who is 
charging the German trenches in the north of France?) Who 
is bearing in triumph the proud flag of England in the north 
of France? History will. answer—the volunteers of England. 
Who has the right to say, in the face of this testimony, that 
the United States must go to conscription to raise a paltr) 
half million troops, when men are coming into the Regular 
Army at the rate of 4,000 a day; and it is well known that 
men do not ordinarily fancy service in the Regular Army, 2 
fact that is shown by the circumstance that the Regular Arm) 
can never recruit up to peace strength in time of peace. 

Mr. President, I want the privilege of digressing for just a 
moment from this particular line of thought to deal in some 
generalities. 

Two hoary miscreants—hereditary autocracy and military 
caste—have traveled side by side the road of the centuries. 
Hereditary autocracy asserted that a select few had been di- 
vinely appointed to administer the affairs of government, ani 
that all others were incompetent to make or enforce laws. 
Military caste declared that the State could only be effectively 
defended by the professional soldier. The first of these heresies 
was overthrown by the votaries of popular government and ex- 
pelled from the United States in 1776. It has since been driven 
from country after country, and to-day it is making a last 
stand in the capitals of the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. 
The second has been repudiated by the chief military powers 
of Europe. Germany, Austria, and, France have all abandoned 
standing armies of professional soldiers for universal military 
training, which is only another way of saying that these gov- 
ernments have found that the professional soldier can not with- 
stand the citizen soldier if the latter be properly trained. 

In no sense of the word were the armies of France and 
Germany at the outbreak of the present war composed of pro- 
fessional soldiers. The military establishment embraced all 
citizens capable of bearing arms. The army in active service 
was composed of those citizens who at the time happened to be 
in training. The United States and England, of all the firsi- 
class nations, have adhered to the doctrine of the standing 
army. At the outbreak of the European war they were the 
most poorly prepared for a great military conflict. ' 

It is proper at this juncture to note that the experience o! 
modern times has clearly demonstrated that the only real de- 
fense of a nation must be found in the body of the people. 
She can not rely upon professional soldiers. She is forced to 
place her confidence in the mass of her population. 
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I am not now discussing the question of training or of uni- 
versal service. The point I seek to emphasize is that in time 
of war the great military powers have been compelled to aban- 
don the professional soldier and to rely upon all the people. 
The question of universal military training goes to the utiliza- 
tion of all the powers of the people. The question of draft or 
conscription applies alone to the method of calling people; but 
the bald fact remains that the professional soldier has given 
place to the citizen soldier in the great armies of the world, 
and no single great nation to-day relies upon anything but the 
citizen soldier. Voluntary military service and representative 
government have always been deemed essential to a free people. 

Mr. President, it may be entirely out of place to hark back 
to the Constitution, to go back to tradition, to speak with 
reverence of the fathers; and yet somehow I can not escape 
the idea that the great wheel of human experience turns 
round and round upon the axis of the centuries, and that ex- 
periences repeat themselves, and that the wise men of 1776, 
standing in the fierce light of their experience, reading the 
pages of the world’s history splashed with blood, seeing how 
chains had been forged and fetters had been riveted for the 
limbs of the people, understood even better than we can un- 
derstand where the evils originated, and how they must be 
met and crushed. And so, sir, certain principles became in- 
grained in these old patriots, and among those were two of 
transcendent merit, viz, that voluntary military service and 
representative government were twins that could not be sepa- 
rated in a free country. 

Let me call your attention to some observations of Mr. 
Greene, the historian: 


The usual statement of our military policy is that we maintain a 
small Regular Army in time of peace, raise large volunteer forces in 
time of war, and maintain at all times a “ well-regulated militia” in 
the various States. This policy rests upon certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, namey. distrust of a standing army, reliance upon untrained 
troops, and dependence upon voluntary service. It is a singular fact 
that while we have been successful, not only in the general result but 
in the specific military events, in all our wars except the second war 
with Great Britain, yet the — ies upon which our armies have been 
raised and orgauized have been denounced by professional soldiers in 
every generation— 


Says this author— 


beginning with Washington, as wasteful, extravagant, inefficient, and 
wrong. 


I deny the statement regarding Washington, and shall an- 
swer it from this author’s own words. Washington denounced 
the way we were getting volunteers, but he did not denounce 
the volunteer system. 

Continuing, this author says: 


The policy which we have adopted was not, as Gladstone said of the 
Constitution, “struck off at one time by the brain and purpose of 
man,” but, on the contrary, is due in past to our geographical situa- 
tion, but chiefly to racial prejudices which have their roots far back 
in English history; as far back, indeed, as the very beginning of Eng- 
lish—as distinguished from British—history, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, 

The Teutonic tribes which then conquered Britain and founded 
England brought with them two ideas of profound significance—namely, 
the ideas of representative government and of voluntary military 
service; these ideas or principles have never been abandoned, but have 
been maintained, developed, and enlarged during nearly 1,500 years. 
They are the foundation of English civilization, English government, 
and English habit of thought. Our ancestors brought them to America 
in the seventeenth century, at the very time when the Stuart kings 
were endearoring to rule without Parliament, to levy taxes without 
legislative sanction, to create a standing army for the destruction of 
the liberties and the religion of the English people. These twin prin- 
ciples—representative government and voluntary military service— 
were the foundation of the State no less in Virginia than in New 
England, for, while the Puritan looked upon the army as an instru- 
ment of oppression, to the Cavalier the words “ standing army” meant 
Cromwell's disciplined troops, who had arrested members of Parliament, 
stabled their horses in cathedrals, insulted and robbed the nobility and 
gentry. and murdered the king. To both Cavaliers and Puritans, there- 
fore, as they founded their settlements in America, the name of 
“standing army "’ was hateful, with a bitterness and intensity of hatred 
which we can at this distance hardly appreciate. A hundred years or 
more later this hatred was, if possible, still further intensified by the 
acts of an English King and Parliament, who again used a standing 
army to enforce their law for levying taxes against the will of those 
taxed. Thus the outbreak of the Revolution found our ancestors, 
North and South, not only inheriting the hatred of a standing army 
through generations of their own forbears, but at the instant con- 
fronted with a standing army as the instrument of the oppression 
which they were determined no longer to tolerate. Detestation of the 
word et, was not alone an inherited prejudice, but a vital funda- 
mental principle in the political faith of the day. 

On the other hand, the militia in England antedated the regular 
army by at least 1,000 years; it was part of the local government, 
and although derided in Dryden's Witty Verse it was always popular 
with the great body of the English people. It was essentially the 
Same in the sixta century as in the seventeenth, and again in the 
nineteenth ; its members were by turns fishermen, husbandmen, judges, 
and warriors; they followed the trade of soldier, not as their chief 
occupation, but as incidental and subordinate to some other occupa- 
tion by which they gained food, shelter, and clothing. Their service 
was voluntary, although—for the ablebodied—the liability to service 
was universal: they elected their own officers; they were part of the 
people, and not a class apart. 
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Mr. President, it would be well for us to give attention te 
these lessons of history. In Europe they require universal mili 
tary service. That is bad enough, but they had in connection 
with it in Germany one other thing. They had a class of pre- 
fessional officers which constituted a military caste: and so, 
in Germany, the army came to dominate the State. So, in 
Germany, the citizen was compelled to salute the soldier as 
he passed him on the street. I saw in a Washington paper a 
few days ago, as perhaps the first fruitage of this new policy, 
an article declaring that our citizens should be at least required 
by custom to salute the uniform as it passed by. In Germany 
they continued to salute the uniform and salute the military 
gentlemen in it until at last the military caste, overcoming all 
else, was able to thrust Germany into this world war, into the 
vortex of which we have at last been dragged. 

And now it is said that as we enter that war the first thing 
we must do is to abandon a great fundamental principle of 
Americanism; that we shall refuse to defend our country by 
volunteers; that we shall lay the heavy hand of authority 
upon the shoulders of our young men and compel them to come, 
refusing those who volunteer and dragging in those who for 
one reason or another do not desire tc serve. Mr. President, 
let us be careful that in overthrowing Prussianism we do not 
destroy Americanism. 

Why should America repudiate the volunteers? In what I 
am about to say I mean to give no possible offense to that 
great national with which we are now allies, and yet I can 
not refrain from referring to the proud traditions that are 
dear to the heart of every schoolboy of our land. 

Confidence in the valor of our people was early planted in 
the hearts of Americans. The advocates of professional mili- 
tary establishments received their first great shock when on 
the 9th day of July, 1755, Braddock and his trained soldiers, 
overwhelmed, routed, and about to be massacred upon the 
bloody field of Monongahela, were rescued by a 23-year-old 
Virginia planter and his skin-clad volunteers. Twenty years 
later, before the same intrepid commander and his band of 
ragged continentals, the trained soldiers of Great Britain fled 
at Princeton and the Hessian hirelings broke in disgraceful 
rout at Trenton. Finally, the professional soldier, Cornwallis, 
surrendered his army of regulars to Washington and his volun- 
teers at Yorktown. 

There was no standing American Army when the guns 
spoke first at Lexington. There was no standing American 
Army when the troops froze and starved and suffered at Valley 
Forge. There was no standing Americah Army when the proud 
flag of England came down, never to rise again in this country, 
save as we lift it as an act of courtesy; and it came down 
before the volunteer soldiers of the young Republic. 

The claim that the volunteer soldier can not defend his coun- 
try against professionals is repudiated by the story of Bunker 
Hill, where Warren, the civilian general, poured his heroie 
blood into the baptismal font of liberty.. The claim that men 
who fight for love of country are not the equal of those who 
take up arms for hire, or who make soldiery a life profession, is 
answered by the immortal names of Israel Putnam, Ethan 
Allen, John Stark, and Nathanael Greene. It was given the lie 
when Francis Marion rallied the forest chivalry of South Caro- 
lina to prodigies of valor. It was destroyed forever when mid 
Anthony Wayne led the forlorn hope against the fortress of 
Stony Point. 

The whole of the difference between a soldier who makes a 
profession of arms and the citizen who draws his sword in de- 
fense of country is summed up in Wayne's letter to Washington 
reporting the Battle of Stony Point. I want to read it all. Ii 
is the shortest and most glorious letter ever penned by sn 
American commander : 

Dear GENBRAL: The fort and garrison, with Col. Johnston, are ours, 
Our officers and men behaved like men determined to be free. 

. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

“ Behaved like men determined to be free.” Silentiy, with- 
out a whisper, they had crept to the fortress, silently they had 
advanced to the charge, silently they use the cold steel, and 
their lips broke forth in sound only when the flag of young 
America went up, and then these volunteers paused to cheer. 

The War of the Revolution was fought and won by volun- 
teers against the trained soldiers of the foremost military na- 
tion of earth. The American volunteer fought for home and 
liberty, and as he stood upon the battle line a vision of empire 
filled his soul and inspired him to deeds of valor which have 
never been performed by men fighting for hire. 

The War of 1812 is constantly referred to and commented 
upon. Well, what of the War of 1812? The failures and mis- 
takes of that war were the failures and mistakes of an adminis- 
tration and of a small body of military gentlemen, most of 











we 


whom had been officers in the great Revolution. The truth is 
the country was plunged into war without any time for prepa- 
ration. The truth is that the old generals failed. But wher- 
ever there was brought into the Army new blood and a reason- 
able time allowed for preparation and the forces were approxi- 
mately equal victory nearly always perched upon our arms. 

Upon the sea who gave luster to the American reputation and 
to American valor? Was it a professional or was it the volun- 
ieer Paul Jones? What soldier gave glory to our arms? Was 
he not a former Member of Congress, a volunteer soldier at the 
head of volunteers? On the 8th of January we still celebrate 
the Battle of New Orleans, where Jackson, with 1,500 volun- 
teers, beat back and conquered 15,000 professional soldiers of 
Kurope. And yet some people say that volunteers can not be 
trusted to defend the country. 

Who feught and won the Mexican War? 
of that war the Regular force was only 8,600 men. Not many 
would volunteer in the Regular Army in time of peace. None 
of us when we were boys would have joined the Regular Army 
in time of peace, but if war had been threatened and there had 
been no other place to go some men in this body would have 
been gallant enough to have joined. So it is in the country. 
The Army was only 8,600, but immediately the Army was re- 
cruited. Men joining under such circumstances have many of 
the characteristics of volunteers. The purely volunteer forces, 
however, aggregated 73,532. 

So far as I am aware, no page of history records a single 
fact indicating that the volunteers did not perform their task 
as well as the Regulars. The immortal march of Col, Doni- 
phan, the St. Louis lawyer, at the head of 900 volunteers, 
down the Santa Fe Trail, and his defeat of 4,000 Mexicans is 
a fitting example of the character of service rendered by the 
volunteers of the Mexican War. 

Sir, who fought the War of the Rebellion? At its beginning 
there were in the Regular Army only 15,000 men. Let me read 
you a little about that from Greene, and I am reading from an 
article by a gentleman who undertakes to justify a change 
from the present system. I read from page 306: 

REGULAR ARMY FROM MEXICAN WAR TO CIVIL WAR. 

The “close of the war brought the usual reduction—to 10,320; but 
the Army was soon increased by adding to the number of privates in 
each company, equivalent for the whole Army, about 4,400, and later 
by two regiments of Cavalry and two of Infantry, about 4,000 men, 
carrying the authorized total to 18,349, At no time, however, did 
the actual strength exceed 15,000. With these exceptions there was 
no additional legislation antil the outbreak of the Civil War. 

REGULAR ARMY DURING CIVIL WAR, 

Enlistment in the Regular Army was not popular. Its total strength 
never reached 26,000, or two-thirds of what was authorized, and of 
these a large number were stationed in the fortifications and on the 
western frontier, The force available for the field was probably less 
than 10,000, and most of these served in the “regular division,” form- 
ing part of the Fifth Army Corps. They formed an inconsiderable 
part of the great Army by which the war was carried on. 
~ Note the enlistments in the Regular Army were very unpopular 
during the whole of the war. They could not get above 26,000 
Is it not the fact that men do not want to enlist in the Regular 
Army which has caused the Regular Army officers to-day to 
recommend a bill by which men will no longer be asked to enlist, 
but will be drafted in and put under their command? I would 
not say to-day a thing harsh or unjust of the Regular Army 
officer, or of the Regular Army. I recognize the fact that we 
must have a small Regular Army. But I warn the Senate and 
I warn the country that when it is proposed to build up the 
Regular Army by forced conscription in a time like this it will 
be only one step further to fill the Regular Army by conscription 
in time of peace, and when that transpires in the Republic, one 
of the great facts that distinguish the free country of America 
from the autocratically ruled, king-cursed countries of Europe 
will have largely disappeared. It is foolish to take the step, 
because there is absolutely no necessity for doing so. 

Mr. President, I told you the number of the Regular Army 
who were in the last great war. On the Federal side the total 
number of volunteers and militia was 2,762,670. There was that 
total number of volunteers and militia called for. There ac- 
tually came 2,778,340, several thousand more than were called 
for. 

In the face of that experience gentlemen pretend to tell us 
that our country, nearly three times as great in population 
as it was when the War of the Rebellion began, can not raise 
for its defense an army of 500,000 without resorting to conscrip- 
tion. ‘The most hateful word in the English language is “ con- 
script.” 

Mr. President, we had only a little over 2 per cent of con- 
scripts in the Civil War. Let us see how it worked at that time. 
Gen, Miles said: 


As far as conscription was concerned, that was tried out during the 
Civil War with unsatisfactory results, i think there were 54,000 men 


At the beginning 
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added to the Army—54,000 additional to the 2,000,000 men—by con 
scription ; but I know that just at the time of the crisis of the Gettys- 
burg campaign thousands of the best troops, drilled and disciplined men 
in the Army, had to be taken out of the field and sent back to suppress 
the riots occasioned by that unpopular measure. Approximately 10,000 
or 12,000 were ordered to New York— 


I do not observe the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] here— 
and I know that there was a brigade in Pennsylvania which was organ- 
ized at Huntingdon, and instead of being sent to the field where they 
were needed they were sent to Philadelphia to maintain order. It was 
a very unpopular measure at that time in that great crisis of the Nation. 


President Wilson, in his history, volume 4, page 236, in com- 
menting upon the experience of our Government at that time, 
states: 

The draft act meant that Congress realized at last the magnitude and 
the almost desperate difficulty of the war it had embarked upon. In 
carrying it into execution the Government learned something more of 
the temper of the ~~ Intense excitement everywhere accompanied 
the progress of the conscription. The excitement culminated more 
sharply and ominously in New York than anywhere else, and in the 
city of New York very serious outbreaks occurred—savage “draft riots,” 
which were to linger in the recollection many a long year like an ugly 
nightmare. For four whole days of that memorable summer (July 
13-16, 1863) the town was practically at the mercy of mobs which 
surged in its streets almost at will and defied the Government to put 
the obnoxious act into execution. It was executed, none the less, in the 
end. Inequalities in its enforcement as between locality and locality 
were corrected. but its essential rigor was not abated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hustinea in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouré yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On yesterday I telegraphed a well-known 
military man in my State and made inquiry as to the experience 
New Hampshire had in the Civil War in the matter of enlist- 
ment and conscription. I have the reply by telegraph, and if 
the Senator will permit me—it is only a few lines—I should 
like to read it. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He says: 

New Hampshire, in the Civil War, furnished 17 regiments of Infan- 
try, 1 regiment each of Cavalry and Artillery, 3 companies of sharp- 
shooters, and 3,500 enlistments in the Navy, making a total of 39,000 
volunteers, A few men were drafted in August, 1863 and sent to 
regiments at the front. Further drafts were unnecessary, as quotas 
were easily filled. 


Then he makes a note— 


I am strongly tempted to intrude a humble personal opinion, as 
follows. Conscription policy unusually bad, inducing wholesale de- 
sertions. 

We had wholesale desertions from one regiment which was 
conscripted near the close of the war. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I can not help reflecting how rapidly opinions 
change, and how a constant force employed against a resistant 
body will be certain to improve the first opportunity to break 
through. All this is well illustrated here. The constant desire 
of the Regular Army to compel service, the constant belief of the 
Regular Army officer due to his training, due to his environ- 
ment, that to the trained soldier alone can the safety of the 
State be entrusted, is improving this opportunity to break through 
the barriers the fathers set up, and will, I fear, impose upon 
this country, not for this day or this hour but for the future, the 
principle of involuntary military service. 

But only a few months ago they did not dare avow such a 
doctrine. A few months ago they had a prize contest for essays 
on military subjects, and the gold-medal prize was awarded 
First Lieut. James J. Mays of the Twenty-fourth Infantry of 
the United States Army. It is published in the Military Journal 
of April, 1910. He states of the draft system: 


It is not compatible with our institutions that the General Government 
shall exact military service from any citizen except under some con- 
tingency such as Justified the conscription of the Civil War. ‘The 
spirit of our system is that the General Government may call upon the 
States for quotas of militia, and the States shall fill those quotas from 
its Organized Militia and from volunteers until calls for volunteers fail. 
After that conscription may be resorted to. 

After the call for volunteers has failed, after the men have 
been given a chance to save their country, after the brave have 
been given the opportunity to come forward. 

I continue reading : 


Conscription could also be resorted to when there was not time to 
await the results of calls for volunteers. Conscription must be a last 
resort in the United States. 


And that was awarded the gold medal prize by a body of high 
Army officers. But, ah, that was a few months ago. “A change 
has come over the spirit of our dreams.” The god of war is 
tramping with bloody feet across the earth and men are for- 
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getting that there is a Republic to preserve and that it may be 
as easily destroyed from within as from without. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I suppose the Senator is aware of the fact that 
in awarding prizes for essays of that character in the Army and 
Navy it is based on the literary character of the work and the 
character of the argument rather than the question discussed. 

Mr. REED. I suppose that if a lot of Army officers are called 
upon to write on military subjects the test is whether they will 
write good, sound sense, not whether they produce examples of 
the literary art. If the prizes are given because of literary 
polish, that is only additional evidence that the United States 
Army itself needs some reformation. A fine test is the literary 
test to apply to an Army officer. Why, in such a contest as 
that I might enter, and James Hamizton Lewis would skin 
any Officer of the Army alive and get all the gold medals. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not say that it was based entirely upon 
literary excellence. I said on the literary excellence and the 
character of the argument. 

Mr. REED. Oh, literary excellence and the character of the 
. argument. Well, I am glad to know they really give some con- 
sideration to the argument. But I shall not waste further time 
discussing the point. 

I eall attention to the Volunteer Army law passed in 1914, 
drawn by the War Department. This is what Gen. Wother- 
spoon said, I presume under oath, at least before a committee 
of Congress: 

This is decidedly the best bill I have ever seen drafted for this pur- 
pose, and, so far as I ean see, meets every requirement of the Govern- 
ment that can be anticipated. 

Now, that was in 1914. In 1916 the Army officers came for- 
ward with another bill, a general reorganization of the Army 
bill, and they did not touch the Volunteer Army law because it 
was so perfect, I presume. But Gen. Wotherspoon was not the 
only man who testified about it. Gen. Wood, speaking of the 
Volunteer Army bill, said: - 

I believe the bill as now presented to be a thoroughly good bill, and 
I recommend its approval as tending to provide a means for raising 
and properly organizing volunteer troops in case of war, and I believe 
that the bill as proposed is a great improvement on the existing law. 

Brig. Gen. Murray, Chief of Coast Artillery and assistant to 
the Chief of Staff. of the War Department, said: 


As I further understand it, the bill was prepared first by that 
branch of the General Staff known as the War College Division, and 
i received the approval of the Chief of Staff and of the Secretary 
° ar. 
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As a whole, I think the bill is an excellent one, and one that should 
be made a law; but there are one or two little verbal changes in it 
that I would suggest or inyite attention to. So much for the bill 
generally. 

In his annual report for 1911, after the Army Board had 
been working a long time to get this bill through, Secretary 
Stimson said: 

I earnestly recommend the passage of the volunteer bill. There is 


no new 1 or neciple involved in the proposed volunteer Dill, 
which is Based. on Pong experience of all previous wars. 


In 1912 the Secretary of War again recommended the bill— 
the same bill now a law that the minority of the committee are 
now asking you to put in as an amendment to the pending 
bill. This is what the Secretary then said: 

There is now pending in Congress a bill which makes such a pro- 
vision, and which I believe is admirably adapted to meet the exigencies 
which would be presented in case of war. 

Why, they got this act up for just such an emergency as we 
now have; and all we are asking is that it shall be now applied. 

What kind of men are we? Are we acrobats, who turn somer- 
Saults, quite indifferent whether we turn forward or backward? 
Have we any principles; have we any anchorage; have we any 
convictions? Has Congress any duty to perform? Was this 
body, that was created by the fathers in the light of the experi- 
ence of the ages, that was intended directly to represent the 
people and to speak for them and respond to them, created in 
vain? Are Senators to lay aside their judgments? Is Congress, 
that was given the sole right to declare war, to abdicate its 
office and its functions in matters pertaining to the conduct 
of the war? If so, then Congress is a useless and an expensive 
thing. Unless this body is to exercise its best and its soundest 
judgment, unless and prayerfully in the presence of 
4a great crisis such as now confronts our land every Member 





of Congress shall do his duty, then are the people betrayed. In 
so speaking I am not concerned with the dignity of Senators 
or of Representatives. I care nothing for their prerogatives. 
But I am concerned that the people of the United States shall 
be represented as in their Constitution provided. I am con- 
cerned that they shall have a voice, and the only way the people 
can speak is through the lips of Senators and Representatives, 
who speak not in their own right, but in the right of the 
sovereign people. 

Yielding always to argument, to reason, to persuasion, con- 
ceding always that my associates and that our great President 
and his Cabinet all have opinions worthy of the highest con- 
sideration, still in the end I must, under my oath of office, stand 
for that which I believe is of the fundamentals; and, sirs, I shall 
not change my opinion with reference to the gravity of dragging 
citizens in by involuntary draft and substituting it for a vol- 
unteer army without giving any opportunity to volunteer—I 
shall not change my opinion on that question, even though the 
General Staff may have changed its mind in the last nine 
months. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PuHeEtan in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 


Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is criticizing the General 
Staff for having changed its position in reference to this legis- 
lation, and I know the Senator wants to be fair about that. I 
think it is safe to say that Congress at no time has adopted the 
General Staff plan without such modification as practically to 
nullify the original intent. 

Take the Army reorganization plan of 1916, which was crys- 
tallized into a statute known as the act of June 8, 1916. That 
was not the General Staff plan in its entirety, though it was in 
part; and the Senator from Missouri will remember the discus- 
sion that we had at that time on the floor of the Senate. The 
proposition of the Secretary of War was the continental army 
scheme, which was in the nature of a general Army reorgani- 
zation; but that was not accepted. That was the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Garrison, who was then Secretary of War; 
and the Senator will remember that on the floor of the Senute, 
as a final compromise, there was submitted what was known 
as section 56 of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, which 
was the volunteer act. It was not the plan of the General 
Staff, but it was attempted to be embodied in the national de- 
fense act of June 3, 1916, in order to arrange for a volunteer 
system instead of the continental army, and the Senate voted 
it down by a vote of one or two. So the national defense act, 
taking it in its entirety, was not the General Staff plan, but it 
was changed very materially from the General Staff plan. 

I desire to have this go into the Recorp in connection with 
the Senator’s statement. The General Staff plan did not in- 
volve the federalization of the militia, the National Guard of 
the country. That was formulated and presented to the other 
House by the National Guard representatives themselves, and 
it was finally embodied in the national defense act; but it was 
not a part of the General Staff plan. 

Mr. REED. Now, let us see where that leaves us. The 
Regular Army Staff got up a volunteer army plan, submitted it 
to us, and had it adopted in 1914; and they came here and 
testified it was the right thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just one moment, if the Senator pleases. I want 
to conclude this, and then I will yield to the Senator. They said 
that it would create an effective force of 502,000 mobile and 
Coast Artillery troops. 

When they came to submit the national-defense act to us, it 
was so drawn that it seemed to leave the militia out, and some 
Members of Congress insisted on putting the militia in. That, 
I understand, is the change which the General Staff did not 
like. Congress put the militia in, or hung it onto the national- 
defense act. So all Congress did was to add the militia plan 
to the plan which had been formulated by the General Staff ; 
and whatever value the militia is, it is that much value in 
addition to the plan of the General Staff. So I do not see what 
point there is in the Senator’s argument. Within a short time 
after Congress preserved the militia we had to call them, and it 
was demonstrated that they were ready to serve; and they are 
ready now to serve. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Tennessee if he desires to 
interrupt me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wanted to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to a fact in answer to what the Senator from Oregon had 
to say. While it is true that there was some difference about 
the national-defense act of June 3, 1916, and some difference 














between the General Staff and Congress, in so far as the volun- 
teer act of 1914 was concerned, it was adopted after seven years 
of request on the part of the General Staff. 

Here is what the Senator from Oregon said in submitting the 
volunteer plan in 1914 to the Senate. The Senator stated in his 
report: 

The legislation now proposed has received the approval of the mili- 
tary authorities and has been pending in various forms. before Congress 
for the last seven years. It has been urgently recommended by every 
Secretary of War since the incumbency of Mr. Root. Its general pur- 
pose is to provide for a complete. organization of any force of volun- 
teers that may hereafter be called out, whether that force be a single 
regiment or an army of a million men. 

And that bill, thus urgently pressed by the General Staff, 
came before Congress and passed practically without any amend- 
ment and by the unanimous vote of this body and, I believe, 
of the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator for just 
a moment? What he has read has reference to the act of 1914? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not any question but that 
was a good plan as compared with the legislation on the 


statute books at that time, just as the Dick bill of 1903 was 
a very great improvement on the former legislation. It was 
the crystallization of the better sentiment of the country into a 
law that improved the militia laws that had been enacted prior 
to that time. As the Dick law was an improvement over the 
laws as they before existed, the act of 1914 was a very great 
improvement over that, because it came more nearly to federal- 
izing the handling of the Army of the United States. I said 
at that time, and I repeat now, that it was the best and most 
constructive piece of legislation that ever found a place on 
our statute books affecting the military organization up to 1914. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and now they propose to wipe it out. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just once 
more? There was an attempt to make it a part of the general 
reorganization plan here on the floor of the Senate, though it 
was not what the Senator claims it was—a part of the General 
Staff plan. I think the Senator was one of those who voted 
against it in 1916. 

Mr. REED. Oh, the Senator is in error about my ever having 
voted against any proposition for a volunteer army. The 
Senator knows that I have always been an advocate of the citi- 
zen soldiery, of volunteer armies in time of war, and of the 
ywilitia in time of peace, and if there was such a vote at the time 
the Senator speaks of it was because the question was presented 
from some other angle. I have no recollection of any such 
occurrence. 

Now, Mr. President, while I am speaking about that, here 
is the report made by the Senator himself. I read the title: 

February 20, 1914.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, submitted the following report: 

In the report he states: 

A study of the bill was made by the War College Division of the 
General Staff under date of August 7, 1913, and is incorporated below 
as part of this report. 

They state: 

2. In the five principal wars in which the United States has been 
engaged since its existence as a separate State the records show that 
of the total number of men enrolled 7.5 per cent were furnished by 
the Regular Army, 69.7 per cent were volunteers, and 22,8 were militia, 
rangers, and emergency men. 

That answers the question of who has taken care of this 
country in time of danger, does it not? 

3. "Phe report of the Board on the Organization of the Land Forces 
ef the United States shows that at the outbreak of war with a first- 
class power we should be capable of mobilizing at once an effective 
force of 502,000 mobile and Coast Artillery troops as a minimum for 
the first line, and that to augment this force and replace losses plans 
should be in existence for raising immediately an additional force of 
300,000 men; total, 802,000 men— 

And so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, it is not proposed to change that systein 
to improve it; it is proposed to annihilate it and to substitute 
for it a system that is covered with odium, and that is handed 
down to us with the execrations and curses of all the past 
clinging to it—a conscript system pure and simple, a system 
that broke down when it was attempted during the Revolu- 
tionary War; that broke down wheh it was attempted during 
the War of 1812; that was a failure in the great Civil War, 
when it only produced 2 per cent of the troops, and when the 
good troops were busy keeping the bad troops in order and sup- 
pressing riots. It is proposed to wipe out the very things the 
General Staff has been recommending for years and that the 
distinguished chairman of the committee himself has asked 
us time and again to adopt, and which, following his lead, we 
have adopted. 
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And how about these volunteers? Grant was a West Pointer, 
but he had left the Army and he was out near St. Louis en- 
gaged in farming. He volunteered. Of course, he brought to 
his task all the knowledge and learning he had acquired at 
West Point and all that he had acquired in the War with 
Mexico. He was the greatest soldier of all modern times, 
This is what he had to say, speaking of the two armies that 
met, one from Burkesville Junction and the other from the 
neighborhood of Raleigh, N. C., the union of Sherman’s army 
and another: 

The troops were hardy, being inured to fatigue, and they appeared 
in their respective camps as ready and fit for duty as they had ever 
been in their lives, I doubt whether an equal body of men of any 
nation. take them man for man, officer for officer, was ever gotten 
together that would have proved their equal in a great battle. 

And yet the great majority of the officers, if I mistake not, 
were volunteers, and nearly all of the men were volunteers, 
In the old line of the Army there were only 10,000 Regulars, 
and they were assigned to one corps. Grant continues—and | 
wish he was carnate and with us in the flesh now in this crisis 
of our country—and gives this as his opinion: 

The armies of Europe are machines; the men are brave and the 
officers capable, but the majority of the soldiers in most of the nations 
of Europe are taken from a class of people who are not very intelli- 
gent and who have very little interest in the contest in which they are 
called upon to take part. 

Our armies were composed of men who were able to read— 

And listen to this— 
men who knew what they were fighting for— 

And now note this— 
and could not be induced to serve as soldiers, except in an emcr- 
gency, when the safety of the Nation was involved, and so necessarily 
must have been more than equal to men who fought merely because 
they were brave and because they were thoroughly drilled and inured 
to hardships 

But of course Grant is gone; and behold, a greater than 
Grant is: here! 

Sherman, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] stated 
in the Recorp a day or so ago, like Grant, eulogized his volun- 
teer soldiers. And Lee! With what kindliness he regarded his 
gallant troops. And Stonewall Jackson! With what fatherly 
care and invincible courage he calied to his men, “Come on.” 
And from every hillside cottage there went up prayers for the 
army, the Army of the North and the Army of the South, and 
for the army’s success, because in the army was the boy who 
had gone voluntarily to fight. He had not been dragged there 
by a corporal’s guard; he had left home with the kisses and 
tears cf the mother upon his cheek, but he had left also with 
her “ God Dless you” following him, and with the cheers and 
congratulations of his neighbors and friends as he went forth, 
a gallant man offering to serve his country. What a different 
picture there would have been if the corporal’s guard had bat- 
tered at the door with the butts of their muskets, if they had 
torn an unwilling son from the arms of a despairing mother, if 
they had carried away the father while children wept and clung 
to their mothers’ skirts, if they had dragged father and taken 
ee and son to the death line to take their chances of being 

When you do things of that kind, you break the spirit that 
is the one invincible thing in war, the spirit of volunteer service 
and sacrifice, the spirit that must be in a body of men if they 
stand for great achievement, the spirit of Thermopyle, where the 
Greeks chose death rather than life in a country disgraced ; the 
spirit which was evinced the other day when on board a 
British vessel which had been torpedoed and was sinking, the 
British volunteer stood at attention as the ship went down 
bearing him to his death—that spirit that has never lost a 
great war or a great campaign for a great nation; that spirit 
that has lived in America and will live as long as it is ap- 
pealed to in the name of country and duty and home. But it 
will not be cultivated by a posse comitatus driving a boy to 
trial or by a corporal’s guard dragging him against his will to 
the line of battle. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLInGer] read a 
telegram in which reference was made to desertion under the 
conscript system. Yes; if you apply this law you will have 
desertions. The man who hangs back and does not want to 
serve, to-whom, as Abraham Lincoln said, God Almighty may 
have given a pair of coward’s legs—this man will desert. Then 
we will be treated to the spectacle, it being a time of war, of the 
firing squad, of the blast of the rifles, of the groan from bloody 
lips, of the limp body sinking to the ground, and of mother and 
sisters coming to bear away the corpse. We shall have all this 
in this land of the free and home of the brave; the while there 
are men willing to serve, anxious to serve, men who would 
regard the privilege of putting upon their shoulders the uniform 
of their country as a prize of honor. . 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator has paid a very magnificent trib- 
ute to the fighting qualities of volunteer soldiers, and I hesitate 
to interrupt him in what may be the peroration of his eloquent 
address; but I want to ask him if the world has ever known 
any better fighting than has been done during the present war 
by the German Army, in which there are no volunteers, as L 
understand ? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the advocates of this draft sys- 
tem naturally go to Prussia for all of their examples as well 
as for their philosophy. 

' Mr. MYERS. They may well go there for an example of 
fighting, I submit. 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. It will be a digression—perhaps the chairman 
of the committee desires also to plant himself on the Prussian 
soil. If so, I yield to him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to plant myself as a Democrat 
on the Jeffersonian soil, Mr. President. I think Secretary Gar- 
rison was recognized as a pretty able man and a pretty good 
Democrat. In his reported plan, presented to Congress on Jan- 
uary 6, 1916—which differs from the War College plan, let me 
say to the Senator—he says what I am about to read. The 
Senator spoke of our planting ourselves on the Prussian soil. 
He says: 

It is curious to reatize that as far back as 1805 the fundamental 
idea of this plan received actual expression. On December 31 of that 
year Thomas Jetferson, writing to the Secretary of War, Gen. Dear- 
born, inclosed a bill to be sent to Comgress proceeding exactly along 


the lines now recommended. The only difference is that Jefferson's 
bill required universal military service. 


I just wanted to cail the Senator’s attention to that. 

Mr. FALL... Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. REED. I should be glad to, although I should like to an- 
swer this particular statement first. Does the Senator quote 
Seeretary Garrison as a military authority? Why, Secretary 
Garrison left the Cabinet because the plan he had submitted 
was turned down by the present President of the United States, 
if the press is te be credited with having told us the facts, and 
I think it did. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator that I do not quote Secretary Garrison as a military 
expert. I quote him as an expert on Jeffersen, but I do agree 
with the Senator that he was not a military expert. As a 
matter of fact, he turned down the General Staff plan in tote 
and adopted one of his own that had not been heard of before. 

Mr. REED. And then he got turned down by the President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; which was very proper. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis: 
souri yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I simply want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the authority just quoted by the Senator from Oregon. 
Mr. Garrison says; in his report, that— 

If the volitiom: of the citizen does not result in the securing of the 
needed number, there will be a complete demonstration of the inability 
of any volunteer system to produce results. It is certainly not the 
sentiment of this country to-day that any such failure is possible. It is 
the widespread belief that our people realize their responsibility and 
duty to their Government, and will cheerfully and gladly render: it. 
Certainly they must be given the opportunity to do so before there is 
any procedure upon the assumption that they will not do so. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that, of course, is from Mr. 
iarrison, Now, whether the chairman of the committee will 
reject that because it was the utterance of a man not skilled 
in military matters, or whether he will accept it because it was 
the utterance of a man skilled in Jeffersonian philosophy, I do 
not know. It comes from the same source. 

_Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I was not quoting Mr. 
Garrison as a military expert, and I do not claim to be one 
myself ; but I differed very radically from the Secretary of 
War in his views about the Army. I rather favored the Gen- 
eral Staff plan, Mr. President; and if I were to read from it 
to-day the country would conclude that if that plan had been 
followed we would not be involved in this critical condition 
now with respect to the Army, because they recommended a 
feasible and a most excellent plan. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want now to answer the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers], who, having asked me a 
question, has gone out of the Chamber. However, I might as 
well answer him in his absence, because he is not the only man 
Wno points to Germany as the ideal that we ought to follow. 


Senator from Mis- 
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Mr. President, I would rather see my conntry lose a great 
battle, I would rather see my country lose a great campaign, 
I would rather my country suffer anything except the 
overthrow of her institutions, than to see her reduced té6 that 
kind of military servitude which has cursed Germany. I 
can not see what there is left for a man to fight for or die for 
if he must live under the domination of a class, a caste, that 
is headed by a man who asserts that God Almighty picked 
him out and put him upon this earth to dominate the lives, the 
fortunes, and the happiness of millions of people. 

3ut, Mr. President, the question of general military training 
propeily applied does not necessarily Prussianize our country, 
and that is a matter with which I have a very considerable 
sympathy, if it be worked out in a way so as not to place grent 
hardships upon the people. 

But what has that to do with this question? The truth is 

rermany has made a wonderful fight. The truth is she has been 

preparing her people for it for many years, and the system is a 
development of over 150 years of experience. She started in with 
the theory of standing armies under Frederick, the father of 
Frederick the Great. She continued that theory under Frederick 
the Great, although it was enlarged to a considerable extent. 
Finally Prussia abandoned it, and said: “ Every man shall serve ; 
every man shall be a soldier ; every man shall be trained.” 

What was the result of it? France had to come to universal 
military training, and other countries had to come substantially 
to it. Thus great military powers were being created, and in 
the end came the clash; and now we are told thut in our own 
country, because of that system set up over in Prussia, we must 
begin drafting our citizens without once giving them an oppor- 
tunity to come voluntarily to the colors. 

But, Mr. President, I deny that the experience of the war in 
Europe has demonstrated the superiority of the German system. 
It did demonstrate that she could strike quicker than any other 
nation, except perhaps a nation that had trained everybody as 
she had. It demonstrated that. But the experience on the fight- 
ing line over there has been that the English and Canadian 
volunteer, once he is trained, once he is equipped, is a- better 
fighting man than the German. The experience of the last few 
weeks has demonstrated that these volunteers know how to go to 
their death with cheers upon their lips. It has demonstrated that 
invineible spirit that lives through every kind of disaster. It 
can not be claimed, sir, that there is anything in the war in 
Europe that argues in favor of universal military service except 
the one proposition of being instantly ready to pounce upon a 
neighboring State. 

But, Mr. President, the chairman of the committee knows that 
we do not have universal military training now, so what use 
is there in talking about it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say to the Senator, with his 
permission, that we would have it if I had my way. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator became a con- 
vert to that doctrine, I think, about six months ago. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is very much mistaken 
about that. I made speeches on it a year and a half ago and 
introduced in the Senate a bill on the subject a year and a 
half ago. 

Mr. REED. Well, a year and a half ago. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But I want to say to the Senator 
that I became converted to it long, long ago, when, as governor 
of Oregon, I found how many men who ought to have been in 
the militia of the State were not in it. 

Mr. REED. Well, I do not know just when the Senator's 
conversion took place. I guess I was mistaken. Probably a 
year and a half ago he began making speeches for it; but if 
he had had it adopted when he first spoke about it on the floor 
of the Senate, if this military board known as the General 
Staff had recommended it a year and a half ago, and if we hal 
adopted it, we would not yet have had it in practical operation. 
It took 17 years to establish general military service in France. 
But what is to be gained by discussing the question of what we 
might have or what we might not have? We do not have at 
this time universal military training. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that he 
was discussing it; nobody else was discussing the universal 
military training feature; but in his discussion of it he did not 
state my position correctly. The fact is, I want to say to the 
Senator, that the idea of preparing a bill on the subject did not 
originate with the General Staff or anybody else. As a matter 
of fact, nobody has been with me in the War Department until 
very recently on the principle involved in universal military 
training. 

Mr. REED. Very well. The Senator saye I was discussing 
it and nobody else was. The question was dragged in here by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myess], and I have been re- 
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plying to him; and I have been very generous, and have allowed 
everybody who wanted to make an argument during the course 
of my remarks just to come on and make it, but I am adhering 
io the record with reasonable tenacity. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say that the whole trouble 
with the volunteer system has not been in the volunteer system 
it all; it has been in the application of that system and the 
management of that system. There have been defects in it, but 
the fact that there have been defects in the application of the 
system is no reason for abandoning the system. The thing to 
do is to correct the defects. If you have a magnificent house that 
has stood and weathered the storms of the years and protected 
you, and the plumbing gets out of order, if you are a wise man, 
you do not burn down the house. You have the plumbing fixed, 
however hazardous that undertaking may be. 

The difficulty with the volunteer system was pointed out by 
George Washington, and it was not with the system itself. It was 
with the method of applying it. 

This is what Washington said, speaking of the militia, and it 
is his final opinion. Those who have been quoting Washington 
as against the militia have been quoting him falsely. I am read- 
ing from Greene, page 294: 

The final word of Tresnengten. as General in Chief, on military policy 
was given in the address which he sent to the governors of the States 
from Newburgh about six months prior to resigning his commission. 
* * * He stated that there were four things “ essential to the well- 
being, I may even venture to say to the existence, of the United States 
as an independent power,” and one of them was “the adoption of a 
proper peace establishment.”’ His opinion on this was as follows: ‘ The 
militia of this country must be considered as the palladium of our 
security and the first effectual resort in case of hostility. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the same system should pervade the whole; that the 
formation and discipline of the militia of the continent should be 
absolutely uniform and that the same species of arms, accvouterments, 
and military apparatus should be introduced in every part of the United 
States. No one who has not learned it from experience, can conceive the 
difficulty, expense, and confusion which result from a contrary system, or 
the vague arrangements which have hitherto prevailed.” 

So that Washington did not condemn the military system. 
Washington did not rely upon regular armies. Washington re- 
garded the militia—as he used it, it was meant to cover just 
such a case as the present—as the great force we must call 
upon. 

But there were defects, and these defects in our volunteer sys- 
tem and these defects in our militia system have been recognized 
from time to time, and have been from time to time remedied. 
The first great step in that direction was taken by William 
McKinley in the War with Spain. I again read from Greene. 
Although this article is an attempt to defend the other view, I 
commend its facts to the Senate. 

After stating that we had called for 125,000 volunteers, and 
afterwards for 75,000, in the War with Spain, the author states: 

The President of the United States, William McKinley, had in his 
youth trudged through the long marches and fought in many battles of 
the Civil War; the Secretary of War, R. A. Alger, had also served in 
the same war; The Adjutant General, Henry C. Corbin, had not oniy 
had the same experience but was a man of rare executive and adminis- 
trative ability and of tireless energy. They used their utmost efforts, 
and with success, in persuading Congress so to legislate that the mis- 
takes of the Civil War and our previous-wars might not be repeated, 
It will be noticed that there was no limit except the President's discre- 
tion to the number of men to be called for— 

That is, in the Spanish War— 


That nationa! volunteers, officered by the President under regulations 
prescribing examinations as to their military qualifications, were pro- 
vided for. Therefore, when the second call for volunteers was made, 
the rule was established and rigidly enforced that the recruits shouid 
be sent to fill up existing regiments from every State, and no new 
regiments were formed until this had been done. 


That is the very defect that the Senator from Minnesota 
stated to us had existed during the Civil War, and it was reme- 
died, under the advice of William McKinley, before we entered 
upon the War with Spain in 1898. 

The author continues: 


The laws passed and the regulations established for carrying them 
into effect in 1898 are models for similar occasions hereafter. « It 
should be noted, however, that the able-bodied population was then about 
13,000,000, and the number of men called for, about 250,000, was only 
1 in 50, instead of 1 in 2 as in the Civil War. It may be a question 
whether the principles established in 1898 can be carried out in a_war 
making such a demand on our military strength as did the Civil War. 
There seems to be no ground to doubt that they can be, if the number 
ef volunteers in the first call is sufficiently large, and if, in case yolun- 
teers do not respond the conscription is immediately applied. 


And that is what is proposed here. We do not seek to deny 
you the right to force men to come if they do not come volun- 
tarily. 

The author says: . 

There was no such difficulty in 1898. The number called for was 
ample, and the response was instantaneous, not only for the Volunteer 
but also for the Regular Army. - 

Notice how our people will come when there is any real fight- 
ing to be done. x 
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Within a month the Regulars were increased to 44,125 and. the Vol- 
unteers to 124,804; within 90 days, Regulars to 56,258 and Volunteers 
to’ 212,094. These troops were all organized, armed, equipped and in 
the field within the dates named. When the peace protocol was signed, 
on August 12, recruiting was stopped; there were then 274,717 men 
in the field, of which approximately 59,000 were Regulars, 16,000 
United States Volunteers, and 200,000 State Volunteers. The Army 
had numbered oniy 28,183 on April 1. F 

Now, Mr. President, it thus appears—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHnson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I just want to inquire the book from which 
the Senator is reading? 

Mr. REED. I am reading from Greene, entitled “The Revo- 
lutionary War.” Greene has written a number of histories. 
This is the one on that subject; and I was reading from pages 
317, 318, and 319. 

Thus, Mr. President, it appears that the -volunteers and the 
militia have fought and won every war this country has ever 
had. Thus it appears that these defects in the system which 
had existed, which undoubtedly were a serious handicap during 
the Civil War, were remedied prior to the Spanish War. Thus 
it appears that subsequent to that time, and still further for 
the purpose of remedying all possible defects, the General Staff 
evolved the bill of 1914, a bill which places within the power of 
the President the naming of every officer of the volunteer forces, 
and gives substantially the same sources for securing those 
officers as are proposed to be granted under the present Dill. 

Now, Mr. President, with these defects wiped out, with this 
splendid advance made, we are asked to utterly ignore and de- 
stroy the volunteer system and to go at once to the draft. 

I am aware that I have taken up entirely too much time; but 
I want to answer, as briefly as I can, certain fallacies that have 
been advanced. My friend from Colorado [Mr. THomas] says 
that he wants to suggest the absence of a quorum. I have found 
that drafting men into the Senate, compelling them to come in, 
gets about the same kind of service that drafting men into the 
Army does. A man comes in and backs out. He is not inter- 
ested in the question, or he does not like the speech, or he does 
not like the speaker, and he vamooses; he disappears. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In other words, he deserts. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I will ask the Senator if he thinks that 
the response to the call for volunteers for the Army would be 
any better than in the case of the volunteers who are listening 
to the Senator’s speech? 

Mr. REED. Ido. I blame no man for not wanting to listen to 
anything I have to say. 

Mr. MYERS. I am always interested in what the Senator 
says. 

Mr. REED. I blame any man for not being willing to serve 
his country. Not listening to me is a matter of taste. Respond- 
ing to your country’s call is a matter of duty. I do not criticize, 
either, the Senators who are not listening, because many me 
have other things to do. Some of them may be conducting inves- 
tigations. I was absent yesterday trying to get together some 
of this material that I have been producing here to-day, and I 
did not hear the speeches, I very much regret to say, of Senators 
who spoke on yesterday, and I may have repeated the very 
things that they said; but I desire now to answer some of the 
arguments that have been produced. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator has said them well. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

The claim is that the volunteer lacks training. That is tle 
first argument made here. Drafting men does not obviate that 
difficulty. Now, just get that in your heads—and let the 
eountry get it in its head—that, if volunteers fail because of 
lack of training, drafted men will fail for the same cause. 

What is the proposition? What will be the condition of these 
men we are about to get. There is this difference between the 
drafted man and the volunteer: According to Gen. Miles’s 
testimony, there are in this country substantially 1,000,000 
men outside of the Military Establishment who have been 
trained as soldiers. Some of them have served in the Regular 
Army, some of them have served in the militia, some of them 
have served in military schools or have gone to military 
schools—1,000,000 of them. If you call for volunteers, the 
probabilities are that the greater part of those men will vol- 
unteer, or a great many of them—a great percentage of then:. 

But if you resort to the draft you substantially get un- 
trained men. Now, if this draft, instead of being limited 
to boys between 19 and 25 years of age, was applied to men 
who had had military experience, so that we could start with 
1,000,000 men who had had military experience, there would 
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be some sense in a draft; but, instead of getting those men, 
it excludes them to all intents and purposes, as I shall show. 

First. The age limit of the draft is so low that practically 
none of them will be reached. 

Second. Even if the age limit were raised to embrace all 
capable of military service, still the number of trained men 
obtained by the draft would only be that proportion which the 
number drafted bears to the total population of the country 
capable of bearing arms. It is estimated that there are in the 
United States 20,000,000 men capable of bearing arms. If 
there is a total of 1,000,000 trained or partially trained reserves, 
then the draft of 500,000 would only reach 1 out of 40, or 25,000 
of the trained men. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a volunteer force will bring to 
the colors a greater proportion of trained men than will be 
obtained by the proposed draft. 

The historic argument against volunteers always has been 
that they are composed of raw troops and that men can not 
fight without training. 

Let us concede the fact fully that raw troops can not stand 
against trained men. The United States must now raise 670,- 
000, exclusive of militia. Five hundred thousand of these under 
the draft system will substantially all be untrained men. Under 
the volunteer system a large percentage will be trained or par- 
tially trained men. Hence, the weight of the argument in this 
instance is in favor of the volunteer system. 

The second historic argument against the volunteer is that 
he is not amenable to discipline. This argument has no standing 
in view of the provision of the pending bill and proposed 
amendment, because the volunteer, the conscript, and the new 
enlisted man of the Regular Army all serve for the same length 
of time, are equally subject to discipline and training; and the 
volunteer and conscript will be alike officered by men appointed 
by the President of the United States, the officers in all in- 
stances being drawn from the same general class. 

The solitary distinction which any human being can draw 
between the volunteer and the conscript under these circum- 
stances is to be found in the fact that the spirit which caused 
the volunteer to offer nis service and his life is likely to stay 
with him in camp and field and inspire him to supreme effort, 
while the spirit which caused the conscript to hang back is 
likely to make him come to the battle like a “quarry slave 
scourged to his dungeon.” 

It surely will not be claimed that the untrained volunteer is 
not the equal of the untrained conscript. The problem in each 
case after the raw man is obtained is the same. It is one of 
training, except that a body of volunteers will obtain a greater 
per centum of trained men, as I have already shown. 

Why, then, can not an effective plan to train the volunteer 
be evolved as easily as a plan to train the conscript? 

If the volunteer system has ever failed for lack of training, 
then the thing to do is to furnish the training. The training 
must be furnished whether the man be a volunteer or a 
conscript. 

If the volunteer system has failed for want of proper officers, 
then the thing to do is to furnish the officers. The officers must 
be furnished whether the man comes voluntarily or whether he 
be dragged in by a corporal’s guard. 

Only the prejudiced or foolish will condemn a great system 
because in the past it has failed through a defect not in the 
system but in the utilization of the system. Wherever the 
volunteer has failed it has not been because of the volunteer 
but because of the way he was handled. The defects in the 
system were known to military men, and they were all pre- 
Sumptively met and cured in the volunteer act of 1914. 

Now, I put this question to the Senate: Has any English- 
oe country ever drafted its citizens at the beginning of a 
war? 

Mr. MYERS. Not that I know of, but there is a British 
officer over here telling the people of this country they are very 
sorry right now that they did not do it at the beginning of the 
war. 

Mr. REED. Yes; there is a British officer over here now who 
undoubte@ly is a gallant gentleman. I wish that his name 
might not have been drawn into this debate, but it will be re- 
membered that the question of whether they were going to have 
conseription or net was debated long in England. At last Lord 
Derby; Lb betieve it-was, said that the married men who would 
volunteer would not be called under their volunteer agreement 
until the single men had responded. Nearly all the single men 
did respond, but there were some 600,000 who hung back. There 
is a percentage it every nation of men who will not do their 
duty. Thereupon the draft act was passed, applicable to that 
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600,000, and it was passed more for the purpose of keeping faith 
with the married men who had volunteered under the promise 
of Lord Derby than for any other purpose. To-day there are on 
the fighting line 6,500,000 British, of whom practically only 
600,000 are conscripts, and England did not pass this law until 
she had upon the fighting line 5,000,000 volunteers. She did 
not insult her people and repudiate her traditions at the very 
beginning of the war by demanding that they be drafted. 

We all know that this distinguished gentleman, coming here 
with his gallantry, his splendid manhood, with his heart in- 
spired as it must be with love of his country and a determina- 
tion to win, can not see why they should not at the very first 
have called the draft in England. But, sir, there were wise 
statesmen in England who knew that the best way to con- 
centrate British opinion and British valor back of a great 
enterprise was to deal with the English people as free men and 
not to try and drive them. So the draft was never undertaken 
in England until the vast majority, 90 per cent, of all the 
people in England were on the battle line or represented on 
the battle line by their flesh and blood. Under those cireum- 
stances, of course, they could say to the people who had hung 
back, you must do your duty. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I wish again 
to remind the Senate that the method pursued by Great Britain 
which the Senator has just so eloquently described received 
the approval of England’s greatest soldier, Lord Kitchener. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to say at this point, as there 
has been so much said in this debate about 5,000,000 KEnelish- 
men volunteering before conscription was resorted to, that so 
far as I have read or heard all the British authorities admit 
that it was a mistake that they did not resort to it sooner. 

Mr. THOMAS. It would have been resisted then. . 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator from Colorado mean to say 
by analogy that if we have a draft in this country the people 
of Colorado will rebel against it and will not submit to au- 
thority? 

Mr. THOMAS. I say no such thing, but T do say when the 
people are confronted with all the brutalities of the conscript 
system it will not be so popular as we now imagine it is from 
the vast number of telegrams which have been inspired sand 
which have been sent to us. I do say that if Great Britain had 
resorted to this system at the outset it would have been re- 
sisted by force from one end to the other of the British Isles, 
and nobody knew better the fact than those men having charge 
of the destinies of the British Empire. What England did was 
wise, and, whatever her other blunders may have been, this 
was not one of them. 

Mr. MYERS. Then the Senator differs from many of the 
leading English statesmen of the day. I want to say that 
whatever the people of England may have done or should have 
done in the case of a draft, the people of Montana and, I be- 
lieve, the people of all the country when the country summons 
them to save the honor and integrity and life of their Nation 
will respond. 

Mr. THOMAS. They will go, most of them, when the call is 
made for volunteers. 

Mr. MYERS. Or by draft, or any other form. 

Mr. REED. ‘The statement of the Senator from Montana 
absolutely shows that the draft is unnecessary and that it is 
brutal to apply it, for if the people of Montana are ready to 
come and serve and do their duty, and [I know they are, then 
why should che draft be applied to them? 

Mr. MYERS. I said they would respond when summoned, 
and it makes little difference to them whether the summons 
comes in the shape of a call for volunteers or in a draft. 

Montana never will have to be dragged into war. 

Mr. REED. I do not think Montana will. I think, if I know 
the temper of the people of that State they are keen enough for 
a fight. I do not think that they are any more so than the peo- 
ple of other States. I think the expression “ keen enough for a 
fight’ is unfortunate. I think that the people of the United 
States do not want war. They do not want to go into the busi- 
ness of killing. But when their country needs them they will 
come, if the country calls them. That is what I say. But the 
advocates of the draft say in effect that the people of the 
«United States will not come if called, that they must be lashed 
like cowards on the fighting line. The only justification that 
ean be given for the draft is that the people will not come or 
else an even more contemptible reason, that certain Army officers 
will prefer to have “ compelled soldiers "’ rather than * volun 
tary soldiers.” 
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But the Senator from Montana says that there never was any 
difference of opinion with English statesmen in that way. 

I have already read from Colliers “The Story of the Great 
War,” volume 8, page 2409, statements showing that a num- 
ber of great English statesmen were against conscription. 

You will remember that the British cabinet practically dis- 
solved over this issue. 

Even after they had been at war, when the English could 
hear the guns of the Germans reverberating from the battle line 
clear to the shores of Britain, when German ships stole out at 
night and bombarded the cities and towns where men and 
women slept, and slaughtered from the air the babes in the 
mothers’ arms—after all that, Great Britain did not attempt to 
force the draft. Even after call after call Lad been made, and 
when at last the draft measure was adopted applicable to all of 
a certain class, not a draft by lottery, they gave those men the 
chance to volunteer. They did not do as you propose to do by 
this bill, to slap every patriot in the face and reject his service 
in advance, to decline the gallant swords of gallant men and to 
accept only those men who are forced into the service. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Roosevelt? 

Mr. REED. I sometimes think some people are advocating 
the draft and opposing volunteers lest Mr. Roosevelt may or- 
ganize a body of men and get a commission. I candidly believe, 
and the remark of the Senator from Montana calling the name 
brings it to my mind, that there may be men so small as that. 
So far as I am concerned, I have never offended against my 
politics or my conscience by voting for Theodore Roosevelt. I 
have seldom agreed with anything Mr. Roosevelt has ever done. 
I do not think I could subscribe to a single political principle 
that Theodore Roosevelt has ever advanced. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt is a gallant American, and if he is 
willing to organize a body of brave men to cefend this country, 
then God give to his arms strength and to his soul additional 
valor. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to say that I am in hearty accord with 
what the Senator said about Mr. Roosevelt. I am in favor of 
giving him a commission in the Army. 

Mr. REED. But I suppose you would insist on drafting him. 
You would not let him come forward and say “I am willing”; 
you want to get him by the scruff of the neck and say “ You 
must come or go to jail.” 

Mr. MYERS. If drafted, I do not think he would fight very 
hard against going into a fight. 

Mr..REED. I think he would go in if he were drafted. I do 
not think drafting will necessarily make a man refuse to serve 
his country. He may be patriotic enough to serve it notwith- 
standing it has drafted him. When did it become necessary to 
draft men to get them in this country? - 

Here is how the volunteer system worked in England. Col. 
Maude says: 

England, in January, 1915, had enrolled 2,500,000 men out of a total 
male population of 4,600,000 between the ages of 19 and 35. This is 
almost two-thirds of the total men available under 40 and almost 
exactly the same proportion as the strictest law of compulsion in 
| sang (the French) would have given her. It is one-sixth more than 
the Germans had been taking out of their annual contingents. (Col. 
F. N. Maude, Nineteenth Century and After, January, 1915.) 

After that England contributed nearly twice as many. Now, 
let me put a question. Is not Canada more closely related to 
the United States in the character of her population and in her 
geographical location than is any other nation; and is not 
Canada a loyal portion of Great Britain, and has her stake in 
this war from the first not been that if Great Britain were de- 
feated Canada might be brought under German rule? And 
yet, with this great menace over her, with her people realizing 
the danger, Canada has not to this blessed hour adopted con- 
scription. Yet she gave 400,000 of her sons. Just the other 
day it was Canadian volunteers who took the supposedly im- 
pregnable portion of the line of Germany; that part where 
Jermany had planted herself to stay was wrested from her by 
Canadian volunteers. The Senator was not here, and I repeat 
it for his benefit. 

Another loyal part of the British Empire is Australia; New 
Zealand is another, a gallant and brave and progressive people. 
Together they have furnished as volunteers approximately 
400,000 men. They have not applied the conscription system to 
their brave people. Why, then, should we be asked to apply it? 
If that advice is being given from abroad, let it be taken a 
little farther north and given to the Canadian Parliament ands 
to the Canadian people. 

The claim that the draft is democratic is the very antithesis 
of the truth. The draft is not democratic, it is autocratic; it 
is not republican, it is despotic; it is not American, it is 
Prussian. Its essential feature is that of involuntary servitude, 
It is justifiable in a republic only when the imminence of danger 
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is such that all rights, privileges, and liberties of the citizen 
must be surrendered to preserve the nation. I deny that we 
have reached that condition. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator leaves that point, will he 
yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the Senator if, in his examination 
of this question, he has thought of the proposition as to whether 
or not the Constitution contemplates that when an army is re- 
quired it shall come from the States as States and in propor- 
tion to their population? Does not the Constitution contem- 
plate that when an army is raised the sovereignty and autonomy 
of the State, as a part of the Federal Union, shall be recognized, 
and that volunteers shall come from the States as States rather 
than from the country as a whole? 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, that was originally the 
construction generally placed upon the Constitution; but in 
these latter days I am sometimes in doubt whether we have 
any regard for the Constitution. I do not find it necessary, 
however, to raise the question which the Senator has sug- 
gested, because in my view of the matter it ought to be set- 
tled upon even broader grounds. However, the objection raised 
by the Senator is worthy of very serious consideration. 

There is a very curious argument which has been advanced, 
namely, that if you call for volunteers you will skim from the 
country all of the talent and all of the brains and all of the 
valor—that you will get them all at once. 

Mr. President, if that is true, then it affords an excellent 
argument for volunteers. If you never have to go beyond the 
first 500,000, then you will have the bravest of the brave to 
compose that 500,000; but if you have to call for a second 
500,000, or a third 500,000, then out of these capable men who 
made up your first 500,000 and who have been trained, will 
come the officers for subsequent levies. Instead of that being an 
argument against the volunteer system, it is one decidedly in 
favor of the volunteer system. 

Mr. President, it is claimed that without this draft we may 
not get men as rapidly as we would desire them. My reply to 
that is, that under the volunteer system we will get men 
more rapidly than we can by the draft. I treat for the present, 
as a part of the volunteer system from this standpoint, the 
militia, although they are not, properly speaking, a part of 
the volunteer army. The telegrams that I have read demon- 
strate that the Federal Government has retarded enlistments 
in the militia. One reason, at least, is the lack of ability to 
equip them. Therefore you are getting them faster than you 
can equip them, and that is about as fast as you ought to want 
them. 

Second, while before the declaration of war we could not get 
any enlistments at all in the Regular Army, to speak of—they 
came in tardily and at great expense; I think it cost us about 
$100 for each recruit we got, advertising to get him—yet as 
soon as war was declared enlistments increased, and they 
are having as many as 4,000 in one day. Four thousand en- 
listments in a day will soon raise a considerable body of men. 
If kept up for 100 days, it means 400,000. I have called atten- 
tion to similar experiences in the Marine Corps and in the Navy ; 
this answers the question of the willingness of our people: 
but, in addition to that, there are a large number of organiz:- 
tions in every State in the Union of men who have banded theiu- 
selves together, and who are practically ready to come at a mo- 
ment’s call. In a few days’ time several regiments can be raised 
in my own State. I think I am entirely within the facts when 
I say that within 20 days’ time from three to five regiments of 
first-class men can be there raised. So there is no difficulty in 
getting troops in time. 

But, mark you, it is admitted we can not equip this army 
before the 1st of August, and all that is asked by the minority of 
the committee is to give the volunteer system a chance of trial 
until the Ist of August... 

Mr. President, they are not able to take care of the enlistments 
in the Navy at the present time. Let me read to you from the 
Washington Star, of April 23, the following: 


RECRUIT QUARTERS NEEDED—-NAVY TO HOUSE MEN TEMPORARILY ON 
INTERNED GERMAN SHIPS, 


Navy recruiting has increased to a point where the question of tem 
porary housing is a pressing oe mes Men are pouring in at the rate 
of 1,300 a day, and every ship and all training stations are crowded 
to their yo ene Admiral Usher telephoned from New York to-day 
that even though he had ‘taken over. an armory in Brooklyn, as well as 
other quarters, the oe remained acute. 

Secretary Daniels, after a conference with Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo, announced that the German vessels interned in New York will 
be employed as barracks for naval recruits. Their temporary use for 
that purpose is expected to relieve the crowded conditions at naval sta- 
tions until such time as the men any be distributed. th the various 
arms of the service and further provision made for their accommodation. 
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Now, sir, in view of this state of affairs, what is left of this 
The demonstra- 
We can get them before we can equip them. 
The proof in the telegrams I have read and that I have other- 
These men, when obtained, 
will be officered as the President of the United States shall say 


demand for a draft? We can get the troops. 
tion is complete. 


wise offered is incontrovertible. 


they shall be officered. They will be organized under a bill 


that was drawn and brought to Congress by the General Staff 
itself, that was recommended to Congress by the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and that was passed at his 


instance and solicitation, and largely upon his judgment. 
then, the draft? 
down, the draft can immediately. be applied; the machinery 
for its application can be organized at once; indeed, not a day 
of delay need be occasioned ; but who is there dare stand here— 
and I utter the challenge again—and say that his State will not 
bring forward its quota? 

What is the great difference, then, between the draft and the 
volunteer system, between volunteer service freely rendered and 
conscription secured at the point of the bayonet? Is it possible 
in this country that the doctrine has been somewhere incul- 
cated that a man will make a better soldier if he is compelled 
to come to the colors than if he comes voluntarily? Is it pos- 
sible, on the other hand, that there are men in the Senate who 
believe our people have become poltroons and that they will not 
respond to their country’s call? If neither of these arguments 
is brought forward, then there is no argument left for the 
draft. 

It is no hardship to a citizen who comes forward voluntarily 
and offers his services that he shall be permitted to serve. 
You can not base your argument upon the flimsy pretext that 
you are protecting a man against doing a voluntary injustice 
to himself. What, then, is the reason? Why is it that all our 
policies are to be reversed? I can not answer the question. I 
challenge any man to give a sensible and satisfactory reason. 

Mr, President, what is it makes a nation invincible in war? 
I answer, it is the spirit of the people. Germany was prepared 
for war and Great Britain was not; and yet Great Britain has 
responded in this war in a way that makes it perfectly plain 
that iv a great, free people are determined upon any project, 
if all their hearts and souls are united in one enterprise, then 
is that great naticn well-nigh invincible. 

It seems to me that the first thing that we ought to consider 
in this Chamber is the creation of that invincible spirit of de- 
termination among our people, and that we should never lose 
sight of the fact that it will be the most potential thing in the 
great struggle ahead of us. Arouse the American people so 
that every heart and every soul shall respond to the same senti- 
ment; build the fires of patriotism hot in the bosoms of all of 
the men and women of this land; and I say to you there is no 
nation on this earth that can stand before us single and alone. 

How ought we then to treat this question? Two ways are 
presented. One is to create a great body of officers all over the 
country who shall act as registrars, and then the mandate 
shall go forth that all boys between 19 and 25 must on a cer- 
tain day go to the county seat and there register their names— 
and when they go they go by compulsion of law—and when 
their names are registered father and mother and brother and 
sister hope and pray that there shall be no such misfortune 
as the drawing of that name. Then will come the day of the 
draft and the names will go into the wheel, and out of the 
wheel will come the fateful ticket that will tell the story to 
some boy that he must go, not of his own volition, but because 
he is ordered to go; and in that home they will wait with a sick- 
ening fear in their breasts that their son or brother may be 
conscripted. Then, when the conscription has taken place, an 
Army officer will sit down and he will say to the boy who 
escaped the draft, “I shall turn loose and send back to his 
people or to his business this young man because he is more 
learned than you; that young man, because he can perform 
in peace something that you can not perform; but you, having 
been more humbly born or being possessed of less of those 
valuable things which this machine of efficiency we are about 
to create demands, shall go into the trenches and you shall 
be shot at.” 

Now, mark you, treat any man in that way, appealing not to 
his courage, appealing not to his patriotism, and if he be not 
possessed of blood and iron to an unusual degree you send him 
to the battle line cringing from the contest. That is the picture 
of this bill, When you come to enforce it, it will be the cor- 
poral’s guard marching down the lane to take the boy; it will 
be the officer of the law dragging the wretch to the courthouse 
in some instances—not in all, not in many, but in some—to try 
him; and then there will be the desertion, and, as I said a while 
ugo, there will be the firing squad; there will be the body car- 
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Mark you, if the volunteer system breaks 





ried home—not all, of course; not all men will feel so because 
they have been drafted; not the majority ; but that is the tend- 
ency, and that is the natural effect. 

But now, sir, let us turn this picture around and look upon 
its other side. Our country calls. The President issues his 
proclamation and ‘asks for the brave to come, and every boy 
feels somewhat of a thrill when he hears that cry. The orators 
will stand and paint the glory of citizenship that sacrifices itself 
to its country’s needs; there will be the music of the boisterous 
drum and the inspiring notes cf the bugle; there will be cheers 
from the people for those who go; and there will be laure! 
wreaths seattered along their pathway and handed to them by 
the lily fingers of our fairest daughters; and there will march 
forth from this land boys who feel they have a country to fight 
for, boys who feel that it is a privilege to die for the land 
that Washington fought for and that our fathers and our 
mothers baptized in blood and in tears.. Such a soldiery as that 
will reproduce its valor back in the hearts at home, and all will 
stand together in one mighty demand that the justice of our 
cause shall be vindicated. And so once more upon the battle- 
fields we will water with our blood the flowers of human liberty. 
And so once more shall we prove the courage of our race. We 
have our choice. I intend, so far as I am concerned, to vote to 
give the men of America the opportunity to volunteer in the 
cause of America. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I shall not consume very 
much of the time of the Senate this afternoon in discussing the 
pending bill. I shall not undertake to treat the subject in detail 
at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask for order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will please be in 
order. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am always glad to suspend while the 
tribute of love, respect, and admiration is paid my friend, the 
able Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I want to also join 
with Senators in paying the tribute of my admiration and to 
express my gratitude for his superb effort, and to say that I wish 
every American citizen could have heard the speech that has just 
been delivered. The subject matter of that speech is substantial, 
and the spirit of true Americanism running through it, together 
with the gorgeous imagery, unanswerable logic, and peaks of 
eloquence reached by the speaker is to me an inspiration—a 
tonic for the patriotic soul. Mr. President, the speeches deliv- 
ered by the eloquent Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and the 
able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar], and the learned 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomAs] treat so exhaustively in 
detail of every question involved in the pending measure that I 
feel that anything I may say will fall as a “ twice-told tale,” 
vexing the dull ears of a tired Senate. 

Sut I am going to depart somewhat from the usual course of 
treating the question and touch upon some of the general 
phases of the great problem which confronts the American 
people at this time. 

This Congress is making history every moment. 

The spirits of the illustrious dead who gave their talents and 
best services of head and heart to the development of this great 
Government, and the counsel of whose experience, should point 
the way in this uncertain period are doubtless with consuming 
solicitude looking down upon us to-day. If our fleshly ears 
could catch the words that fall from their spirit lips I am sure 
they would advise conservatism and urge the greatest care and 
circumspection in meeting the issues of the hour. It behooves 
us, therefore, Mr. President— 

To look to our work and be wise, 
Certain of sword and pen; 

We are neitner children nor gods, 
But men in a world of men. 

Mr. President, free government in America is undergoing a 
severe test. The citizen whose individuality is a vital element in 
government, in whom is reposed the strength and the virtue, 
the irtellect, that writes the laws of the land, and whose toil 
produces the wealth of the Republic, is about to be merged into 
an indistinguishable mass of humanity. Verily “The indi- 
vidual withers and the world is more and more.” The promon- 
tories and beacon lights of history, by which the ship of state 
has been steered successfully for 125 years are no longer re- 
garded as safe to point the proper way. A new philosophy 
of government engages public attention, and leaders hereto- 
fore unknown in legislative matters are taking a prominent 
part in directing the Nation’s course. The concentration of 
power in the executive department of the Government is a dis- 
tinguishing, and, 1 think, an alarming fact in recent political 
developments. Hunger for power and the avidity with which 


every opportunity is embraced to exercise authority, character- 
izes the conduct of the head of every bureau in the Govern. 
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ment. The decentralizing teachings of Jefferson, Monroe, Madi- 
son, Lincoln, Davis, and George are forgotten, or, if remembered 
at all, are regarded of inconsequential importance—really, they 
ure considered obsolete—in this hour of desperate emergency. 

I am not a worshiper of antiquity. An ancient error is 
fis repulsive to me as a new lie. Time does not impart sanctity, 
nor longevity add truth to falsehood. I respect the past only 
as it gives me light by which I may walk without stumbling 
into the darkness of the future. But I will not reject a good 
idea or discard a tested system because it happens to be old. 

Mr. President, it is one of the most inexplicable facts of 
history, which doubtless has been observed by all thoughtful 
students, that the so-called wise men—* the followed persons of 
the earth,” as Walt Whitman called them—who played the 
most prominent parts in those periods of the world’s history 
which mark the turning points of time, that they themselves 
were wholly unmindful of the consequences of their own acts 
at that time. ‘i 

For instanee, it will be remembered, that when the crisis 
of our late Civil War was upon us many talked of the breeze 
that would blow off in 90 days. Poor short-sighted souls, they 
little thought that humanity’ was gathering its resistless might 
io take one more bloody step in the onward march of civilization, 
It will be remembered also, that when Luther, with a soul illumi- 
nated with a light from God, nailed his thesis to a church door 
at Wittenburg, Europe saw only one disaffected monk, and little 
thought that really the modern world was rousing itself to 
shake off the dogma-drugged sleep of the Middle Ages; when 
Copernicus, whose genius pierced the blue canopy of heaven 
and discovered the long-hidden story of the stars, died, after 
one look at his speedily forgotten volume, few imagined then 
that the old heavens had folded away like a scroll, a new earth 
given to men, and the former things had passed away; and 
when the hypocritical, self-glorified Pharisee had gotten rid 
of the troublesome Meddler from Nazareth and lay down to 
his triumph sleep, he little thought that he had pulled down his 
own temple about his ears and turned the disgrace of the cross 
into the symbol of a world-conquering religion. 

With eyes blinded by the flamboyance of ephemeral authority, 
and ears filled with the flattery of the fawning, it is not sur- 
prising that one should be unable to see things in their due pro- 
portion and “not being possessed of the trance-prophetic eyes 
fail to observe the consummation of the centuries.” 

The flippancy and ignorant assumption of superiority which 
has characterized the discussion of the pending bill by some of 
the Senators who favor the measure has produced in me mingled 
feelings of amusement and apprehension. There is nothing so 
dangerous to the Republic as the stupid man in authority who is 
obsessed with the idea of his own infallibility. A few of us, pro- 
foundly impressed with the magnitude of the enterprise upon 
which the Nation is embarking, who would move cautiously in 
this fatal hour of our Nation’s life, are sneeringly referred to as 
“ nacifists,” “slackers,” or some other equally opprobrious epi- 
thet. Some of the miserably mendacious and slanderous news- 
papers have held us up te scorn and charged in direct terms that 
we are disloyal to the Government. A more flagitious falsehood 
never marred the pages of a prostituted sheet or polluted the 
lips of a dishonest man. I spurn the suggestion with ineffable 
contempt, and despise the power or person who would resort to 
such pusillanimous methods to effect his purpose. 

Discussing conditions which existed in the life of the Roman 
Republic similar to that through which America is now pass- 
ing, the wise historian, Froude, has said: 

The popular leader of the hour sees some present difficulty or present 
opportunity of distinction. He deals with each question as it arises, 
leaving future consequences to those who are to come after him. 

Mark the striking similarity, the deadly parallel to the band- 
wagon statesman of to-day, who finds it necessary, in order to 
make himself secure in his own judgment, to question the mo- 
tive of others. But, continuing: 


The situations change from period to period, and tendencies are gen- 
erated with an accelerated force which when once established can never 
be reversed. When the contro: of reason is once removed, catastrophe 
is no longer distant, and then nations, like all organized creations, all 
forms of life, from the meanest flower to the highest human institu- 
tion, pass through the inevitable recurring stages of growth, trans- 
formation, and decay. 


“A commonwealth,” says Cicero, the greatest of ancient 
statesmen, “ ought to be immerta! and forever renew its youth.” 
Yet commonwealths have proven as unenduring as any other 
natural object. 


Everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
And this huge state presenteth naught but shows 
Wherecon the stars in silent influence comment. 
And he was right. Republics have proven to be less endur- 
ing, probably more shert lived, than any other form of govern- 
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ment. That is due, probably, to the fact that it is tne most 
artificial form of government. It is the only form of govern- 
ment among men where eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
It is because republics derive all of their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed, and unless the people are wise, vigilant. 
patriotic, and insist upon the exercise of the citizens’ rights 
ubhindered, performing without restraint or proscription the 
functions of the real ruler, the republic will cease to exist. It 
may be preserved in name, and the outward form may be ob- 
served, but the soul, the living vital part, will be dead. This 
Government of ours draws its life, its mind, its wealth, and its 
morals from the individual citizen, and because of the inherent 
qualities of the individual citizen, given free and full liberty of 
action and the exercise of intelligent judgment, the Republic 
has grown from a narrow strip of territory on the Atlantic coast 
to the most gigantic colossal in strength and wealth that the 
world has ever known. 

Can the advice and wisdom of the men who builded so wisely 
and so well be safely disregarded in this hour of extraordinary 
emergency? Can we with safety throw aside the lessons learned 
from those heroic lives? 

The able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEExKs] a day or 
two ago rather sneeringly referred to the errors which the Goy- 
ernment of the United States had made in 1812, 1847, 1861, and 
1898 in not having prepared for war. He draws a gloomy pic- 
ture, in which the patriots and wise men of those days are 
presented as groping in the darkness, devoid of the higher 
attributes of prescience and forward looking, which happily 
glorifies the brain of the statesman of 1917. 

The contrast which the learned Senator draws would be amus- 
ing if it were not so downright sad. To my mind it is the quin- 
tessence of pathos. It is a singular fact, Mr. President, that 
after every one of the mistakes pointed out by my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts, when the war was over and peace 
restored, the armies were disbanded, the advice of Jefferson 
regarding the danger involved in a large standing army was 
followed. The soldiers returned to the farm, the workshop, the 
factory, the banker’s desk, the pulpit, and the lawyer’s office, 
and America continued to grow and expand, throwing the efful- 
gence of her splendid example over the benighted minds of the 
king-cursed peoples of the Old World until she reached the pres- 
ent unparalleled proportions. Jackson, the hero of New Or- 
leans, did not approve a large standing army. Grant, the victor 
in one of the bloodiest wars of modern times, thought the sol- 
dier could serve his country best as a private citizen. Theodore 
Roosevelt,-even after the War with Spain, was content with a 
small army. Thank God for the difference between the states- 
men of bygone days and the present war-daft expounders of 
the Constitution and autocratic reflectors of the public will. 

I believe a large standing army is a menace to free govern- 
ment, and I hope the time will never come when the American 
people will permit the maintenance of a standing army that 
will absorb the products of human toil and dominate public 
sentiment in this country to the detriment of the men and 
women whose labor and sacrifice feed and clothe the world, and 
finally the utter overthrow of free government. I believe, with 
the able occupant of the White House, in December, 1914, who 
has unhappily changed front on this question, that— 

We have always found means to defend ourselves against attacks, and 
shall tind them whenever it is necessary without calling our people 
away from their necessary tasks to render compulsory military service 
in time of peace. 

If our forefathers had been as much imbued with the mili- 
tary spirit and had followed the lead of the present propaganda 
for “ preparedness * as seems to obsess the minds of some mod- 
ern statesmen, America to-day would not be a free government 
deriving all of its just powers from the consent of the governed, 
but, on the contrary, I believe it would be a military despotism. 

But, Mr. President, we are in a state of war—it is necessary 
that the Government should make every preparation essential to 
a successful termination of this conflict. I am willing to vote 
for a call to arms of 1,000,000 men or 2,000,000 or 5,000,000 if it 
is necessary. But I would include in that call men as well as 
boys. I would let the able-bodied citizen, whose heart is aflame 
with patriotic desire to serve his country, have an opportunity 
to serve regardless of the age limit. I would make it a volun- 
teer army filled with the zeal and eagerness of the patriot. I 
voted to give the Chief Executive all the money that can pru- 
dently be spent at this time by him in maintaining our allies in 
this war and to organize and equip our own forces. I expect 
to be called upon in the very near future to vote for another 
bond issue, with an increased rate of interest, and I shall re- 
spond to that call. : 

I trust I may be permitted to digress just a moment to say 
that while we are discussing the question of compelling men to 
render military service, to offer up their lives on the field of 
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pattle for their country, I submit that it would not be out of 
place to consider for a moment the question of compelling the 
dollars that have been coined of the blood and tears of women 
and children, and men sacrificed upon the field of battle to do 
sonie service without pay in this war. The man who takes .ad- 
vantage of his country’s misfortune to extort money from the 
taxpayers for the hire of his hoarded gold is entitled to the same 
affectionate consideration that I have for the nasty bird that 
follows in the wake of war and preys upon the soldier 
slain upon the battle field. If you are going to compel men to 
serve let us conscript a little of the unholy increment acquired 
during this unfortunate war. Posterity will be mortgaged to 
the fourth or fifth generations to pay the expenses of this 
devastating struggle. But the means, the sinews of war, must be 
provided, however heavily it may press down upon the aching 
stoop of the toiler. I should like to do everything the President 
thinks necessary to be done, but. I can not get my consent to 
offer a deliberate affront to the patriotism of the American citi- 
ven, the man whose wisdom writes the law, whose labor pro- 
duces the wealth of this Nation in time of peace, and whose 
strong arm fights the country’s battles in time of war. I can 
not afford to question that man’s patriotism by voting for a 
law compelling him te perform his duty to his cotntry. 

This man has done his duty to his country in the past. He 
has never faltered or proven recreant. He is not disloyal in the 
present emergency, and I think hat he can be relied upon with- 
out compulsion to make any sacrifice, render any service neces- 
sary to keep the Stars and Stripes unstained and triumphant in 
the air. Compulsion is not necessary to meet the present emer- 
geney. I think that it is an insult to the patriotism of freemen, 
not needed now, and I would not vote for such a law to be used 
in creating a great standing Army for the future. I believe the 
psychological effect of such legislation upon the citizen will be 
bad. No man, however patriotic he may be, will entertain that 
same affectionate regard for a Government that will needlessly 
put such a stigma upon his patriotism. 

If from the people all the just powers of government are 
derived, can not the people be trusted to furnish the force nec- 
essary to uphold in honor the flag of their Nation? It is their 
country and not the private property of the few who are ac- 
cidently in authority in Washington to-day. Must European 
autocracy be imitated in America in order that free insti- 
tutions may live on the Western Hemisphere? Can we wage 
a successful war against European autocracy while at the same 
time we are laying the foundation for a European autocracy on 
American soil? Is it possible that all wisdom, all patriotic devo- 
tion to country, and loyalty to principle are reposed in the brains 
and hearts of the few men who are to-day temporarily residing 
in the District of Columbia? Are the lessons of the past to be 
thrown in the wastebasket while the untried, book-taught pro- 
fessional soldier writes the laws to govern a free people? The 
soldier who would rather serve a monarchy than a republic? 

Iam not going to vote for compulsory service until I am con- 
vinced that the majority of the American people are cravens 
and must be driven as dumb brutes to defend their country’s 
cause. If the people are given a chance in this emergency, they 
will do their duty as they have always done it. But if the high 
ideals which led them in the past have been abandoned and 
they shall prove recreant and refuse to answer the call of the 
President to arms, then I shall vote to enact such autocratic 
laws as the present bill. Compulsory service has been tried 
in the past and has proven a failure. The conscript and con- 
viet have been held by patriotic brave men in equal contempt. 
The republic that must be defended by a conscripted soldiery 
has about run its course and ought to change its form of gov- 
ernment, 


I admit that conscription has been resorted to in England as 
a last resort in the present war, but I also assert with pride 
and gratification that the free governments under the English 
flag have declined to use the undemocratic method of compul- 
sory service. Australia, with a population of about 5,000,000 
white people, has contributed an army of over 300,000 brave 
and patriotic soldiers. Canada has given to the mother coun- 
try from her limited population 400,000 dauntless heroes, many 
of whose lives have been sacrificed and whose blood has been 
shed as a glorious offering upon the altar of their country’s 
cause, No, Mr. President, I shall not by my vote write upon 
the statute books an affront to the manhood ‘of America. I 
Shall net vote to put the shackles of the culprit upon the wrist 
of that brave American boy, the priceless jewel of a fond 
mother’s heart and the inestimable asset of this Nation. I 
shall not even question their loyalty; but, on the contrary, I 
shall indulge the hope, and act upon the assumption, that the 
Spirit of the glorious past still animates the lives of owr men 
of the present day, ; . 





But it is maintained that certain men—men of certain voea- 
tions—could better serve their country on the farm, in the 
workshop, and other places where their talents are needed. I 
am willing to concede that, but the selective plan can be carried 
out quite as well by the volunteer system as by going out and 
taking the citizen by the collar with the strong arm of the law 
and forcing him to perform certain services to his Government 
without consulting him. The strength of this Republic, I re- 
peat, Mr. President, consists not in its lines of transportation, 
its banks, broad acres, rich mines, and other materi:! resources, 
but rather in the moral qualities and intellectual acquirements 
of the men and women who compose its citizenship. 

Not in hewn stones, 

Nor well-fashioned beams, 

Not in the noblest of the builder's dreams ; 
But in courageous men of purpose great, 
There is the fortress, there is the living state. 

The independence of the American citizen must not be 
abridged or limited. His marvelously fruitful initiative must 
not be hindered, crippled, or discouraged. Those qualities of 
mind and soul have made this country great. They can be 
relied upon in the future to preserve its institutions and pro- 
mote its well-being. 

It is the duty of the Government to assist the citizen in 
every way consistent with the principles underlying our system 
of government. But that help should be for the support rather 
than the direction of the citizen. 

The pages of American history are illuminated with deeds 
of heroism, of wisdom, and the patriotic devotion of our people 
to the flag. In the halls of state, on the hustings, on the field of 
battle, in scientific research, in agriculture, and in all the in- 
dustrial arts, America, notwithstanding her youth, has led the 
world. Can the Congress afford at this time to imitate the 
effete autocracies of Europe which have brought the world to 
the present sad plight and discredit and dishonor the qualities 
of mind and soul that have created a civilization which chal- 
lenges the admiration of mankind and commands the emulation 
of the world? God forbid. Let us not forget American history 
and the salutory lessons it teaches. 

Speaking of the volunteer and his great service to his 
eountry, one of America’s greatest orators has said, “It is a 
sight worth the genius of our great Republic to behold at the 
country’s call great armies leap forth in battle array, and 
when their services are no longer needed to return again to 
the communities whence they came. And thus the dark 
thunder cloud at nature’s summons marshals its black battal- 
ions and lowers upon the horizon at length, its lightning 
spent, its dread artillery silenced, disbanding its frowning 
ranks, it melts into blue ether, and the next morning you will 
find it in the dewdrop, upon the flower, or assisting with its 
kindly moisture in the growth of the young and tender plant. 
Great and glorious country is this, where every citizen can be 
readily converted into an efficient soldier and forthwith after 
the war is over return to his home a peaceful, self-sustaining, 
self-governing, self-supporting, law-abiding, private citizen.” 

The safety of the Nation is with the people, and my faith 
in their loyalty and devotion to the flag bids me trust them 
absolutely. 

Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator desire to conclude 
to-night? 

Mr. SHERMAN. IT shall be glad to yield at any time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Quite a number of Senators are 
tired, having been here pretty steadily all day; and I will ask 
the Senator if it will be agreeable to him to resume his re- 
marks in the morning? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will be very glad to resume in the 
morning. . 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 


Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, which was referred to the 


Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Senate joint resolution 2. (By Senator Ronan.) 


To the President of the United States, the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives in Convress assembled: 


The Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in session assembled here- 
with extends to the President of the United States, the Senate and 
House of Representatives “s approval of the passage of the resolution 
“that a state of war exists” between the United States and the Ge! 
man Empire; aud we, the people of Aiaska, pledge our unfaliering suj 
port and signify our readiness to loyally and patriotically stand in line 
with the Ametiten people in ‘maintaining the country’s honor and de 
fendng the principles of civilization. 











[OSS 


The attitude of the people of Alaska is clearly expressed in the words 
of our governor, spoken upon the declaration of war. 

“This is a thime in the history of our country which calls for self- 
sacrifice and devotion to those democratic institutions and ideals 
that have been a beacon light to the ‘oppressed of all nation’; and 
now, in obedience to those principles of right and truth and justice, in 
the struggle now being waged between the forces of democracy and 
uutocracy, the citizens of this great Republic may be depended upon to 
vet wel) their part. There should be no division of sentiment, but each 
and all, laying aside every consideration of partisanism, should remem- 
ber that they are called upon to defend those great truths upon which 
this Republic was founded, and should uphold and strengthen the 
hands of the President and his administration in the international 
crisis that has been forced upon the country. The time for action is 
here, and I am sure that the peop'e of Alaska stand ready to do their 
part, and to do it well The fires of patriotism have been kindled anew, 
und Alaskans are ready to oa whenever duty calls.” 

Passed the senate April 9, 1917. 








FRANK A. ALDRICH, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 


Attest: 
W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house April 10, 1917. 

LUTHER C. HEss, 
eae Speaker of the House. 
y est: 

A. Hi. ZieG Ler, 

Chief Clerk of House. 
Approved, 

GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Territory of Alaska, 8s. 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of senate joint resolution 
ne oe the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 
thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 16th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SEAL.] CHARLES B. DAVIDSON 
Secretary of Alaska. 


Mr. JAMES. I present a resolution adopted by the Louisville 
(Ky.) Optimistics Club, which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 25, 1917. 
Ilion. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Be it resolved by the Optimistics Club of Louisville, That we strongly 
urge the passage of the selective-draft bill as prepared by the General 
Staff of the United States Army. ‘The volunteer system is not only 
unreliable from the standpoint of raising an army, but it is unfair, and 
it takes out of the industries of the country the sort of men that are 
needed in these industries. The selective draft will take men from all 
classes, and largely a class of men who have not yet achieved such 
positions in industry as make it difficult to fill their places. 

Passed by unanimous vote, April 24. 

LOUISVILLE OPTIMISTICS CLUB. 


Mr. KNOX presented resolutions adopted by the congrega- 
tions of sundry churches in the State of Pennsylvania, praying 
for national prohibition during the period of the war, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented 57 telegrams from citizens and 
firms in the State of Michigan, praying for compulsory military 
service, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Char- 
lotte, Tarboro, and Statesville, all in the State of North Carolina, 
praying for compulsory military service, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON. I present a memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 3. (By A. A. Allan.) 


T'o the Congress of the United States of America: 
The Legislature of the Territory of Alaska respectfully represents 

that-—— 

Whereas the prime essential to the development of the vast resources 
of Alaska is transportation; and 

Whereas railroad and steamship facilities are inadequate to such de- 
velopment unless seeeneness by a system of wagon roads and 
trails, and Congress has recognized this fact by repeated appropria- 
tions for such purposes; and 

Whereas the annual appropriation for the construction of roads and 
trails in Alaska was not made the last session of Congress, and the 
failure of Congress to make concegeretiee at this special session will 
not only paralyze the efforts of the road commission for future de- 
velopments but, by preventing necessary repairs and maintenance, 
will result in the great deterioration of the roads already constructed, 
to the great toss of the Territory and of the United States; and 

Whereas the coustruction of an adequate road system in Alaska will not 
only open for development immense areas of mineral, coal, and lands 
suitable for farming and cattle grazing, but will afford an invaluable 
asset to the United States in case ot war; and 

Whereas the Legislature of Alaska has created Territorial road com- 
missions to supplement the work of the United States road com- 
mission and will appropriate moneys to this end to the extent of its 
financial ability ; and 
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Whereas the Territorial road construction to be of any considerab 
value must be tributary to and an extension of Gamcnement — 

whine. a : — ts “ e 
ereas e discontinuation of governmental policy of road construc- 
tion in Alaska would result in a loss to the Territory and to the 
United States far greater than the sum asked by the Secretary of 
War for maintenance and construction, and would be, under the cir- 
cumstances, utter folly: Now, therefore: 


We, your memorialists, urgently call your attention to the situation 
as above presented and gpm! but earnestly represent that the 
sum of $500,000, requested in Senate amendment, in lines 7 to 11, on 
page 55 of House of Representatives bill No. 20783, for appropriation 
for the construction and maintenance of roads and trails in Alaska 
should be allowed. , 

We, your memorialists, will ever pray. 

Passed the house March 80, 1917. 

ao & eave, 
eaker o 
Attest : : a 
Chief Glerk the i ‘ 
ef Clerk o e House, 

Passed the senate April 2, 1917. 

FRANK A. ALDRICH, 


President of the Senate pro tempore. 


W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Attest: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Territory of Alaska, 88: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of the Territory of Alaska, do 
hereby certify that the above and within is a full, true, and correct 
copy of the original House joint memorial 3, on file in my office, and of 
which I am the proper custodian. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the Territory of Alaska, at Juneau, Alaska, this 13th day 
of April, A. D. 1917, 


[SEAL.] CHARLES E. DaviIpson, 


Secretary of Alaska, 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of the Commercial Club of 
Bemidji, the National Security League of St. Paul, the congre- 
gation of the First Congregational Church of Minneapolis, and 
of sundry citizens of Campbell and Albert Lea, all in the State 
of Minnesota, praying for compulsory military service, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the trustees of Phil!ips 
Academy, Andover, and of the Tennis and Racquet Clubs of 
Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, pledging support to the 
Government and praying for compulsory military service, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Trades Council, remonstrating against speculation in 
foodstuffs, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Howard Avenue Methodist Church of New Haven, Conn., pray- 
ing for national prohibition as a war measure, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 37, Brewery 
Workers of New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against nations4 
prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi. 
ciary. ‘ 

Mr. THOMPSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Goessel, Fravel, McPherson, and Tampa, all in the State of 
Kansas, remonstrating against compulsory military service, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented resolutions adopted by the faculty 
of the University of Southern California, of Los Angeles; of 
the California Society, Sons of the Revolution, of Los Angeles; 
and of the California State Realty Federation, of Oakland, ail 
in the State of California, favoring compulsory military service, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I present resolutions adopted by 2 
number of patriotic societies of Baltimore, Md., which I ask 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At a large, enthusiastic meeting of _a number of patriotic societies 
of Baltimore City, Md., including the Department of Maryland, Grand 
Army of the Republic, and Confederate Veterans, held under the au- 
spices of the Frederick County Colony in Baltimore, at Odd Fellows 
emple, Baltimore City, Md., on Thursday evening, April 19, 1917 (the 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775), the following 
preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted : j 
“Whereas a state of war now exists between the United States of 
America and Germany, forced upon the Government and the people 
of the United States by reason of the murder of its defenseless 
men, women, and children and the destruction of their property, 
as well as an intriguing attempt to dismember its territory, and 
that it is the imperative duty of all loyal citizens to assist in the 
vindication of their lives and properties ; and 

“Whereas it is a wise poe to profit a the experience of existing as 

well as past events: erefore be i ; 


“ First. That it is the sense of this mens that it is the duty of the 
Congress of the United States to stand by the President of the United 
States, by enacting such laws as will immediately require a rigid con- 
scription of its physically qualified citizens for panty naval serv- 
ice, as occasion may require, offering, at the same », to its pa- 
triotic citizenship au opportunity to volunteer their services. 


te 
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“Second. That copies of this resolution, properly attested, be sent 
to the President of the United States and the Senators and Members of 
Congress from Maryland.” 

We hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct copy of preamble 
and resolution passed at the meeting as aforesaid. 

Geo. W. F. Vernon, President. 
JOHN E. H. RINB, Secretary. 


Whereas the Hon. Emerson C. Harrington, governor of the State of 
Maryland, has heretofore appointed a committee known as the Pre- 
paredness and Survey Commission, and a committee known as the 
County Agents Advisory Committee ; and 

Whereas at a joint meeting of said committees held on the 19th day of 
April, 1917, in the city of Baltimore, the Hon. Emerson C. Harring- 
ton, governor of Maryland, addressed said joint committees ; and 

Whereas it is the sense of these committees that one of the greatest 
needs of the farmers and one of the most difficult problems for them 
to solve is the securing of sufficient amount of potash to produce 
even average crops; and 

Whereas said committees are advised that there are deposits of potash 
rock in the United States which have not been developed commer- 
ciaily, and which probably could not be worked economically after 
the termination of the war in competition with Germany, and that 
therefore the manufacture of potash in the United States has not 
and is not likely to be entered into upon a sufficiently large scale by 
private capital to meet the necessary demands of agriculture: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of these joint committees that Congress 

be recommended to provide as an emergency and defense measure for 

the manufacture and saie by the United States Government to farmers 
at a reasonable price of potash for fertilizer ; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators and 

Representatives in Congress representing the State of Maryland. 

Cuas. J. Fox, 
Chairman joint committecs. 


Whereas the Hon. Emerson C. Harrington, governor of the State of 
Maryland, has heretofore appointed a committee known as the Pre- 
piredness and Survey Commission and a committee known as the 
County Agents Advisory Committee; and 

Whereas at a joint meeting of said committees held on the 19th day 
of April, 1917, in the city of Baltimore, the Hon. Emerson C. Har- 
vington, governot of Maryland, addressed said joint committees; and 

Whereas it is the sense ot said committees that in order effectively and 
fairly to raise armed forces and at the same time encourage the pro- 
duction of food products, in order that there may be no shortage in 
the food supply of this country, the selective-draft plan of raising 
such army as recommended by the President of the United States is 
the only effective and fair method of recruiting without depleting the 
farms of farm labor: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That these committees hereby urge the passage by Con- 
gress of the bill recommended by the President of the United States 
for the raising of an army by the selective-draft plan; and be it fur- 
a That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress representing the State of Maryland. 

CHas. J. Fox, 
Chairman joint committees. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of the Presbytery 
of Baltimore, of the congregation of the First Baptist Church 
of Baltimore, and of sundry citizens of Baltimore and Fred- 
erick, all in the State of Maryland, praying for national pro- 
hibition; which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the congregation of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, of Derry; of 20 citizens of White- 
field; of the congregation of the Congregational Church and 
the Christian Endeavor Society of Canterbury ; of the congrega- 
tion of the Baptist Church of Meriden; of the congregation of 
St. Mark’s Church, of Ashland; all in the State of New 
Hampshire, praying for national prohibition during the war; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial of W. H. Bertrand, of Dallas, Tex., remonstrating 
against the drafting of men below the age of 21; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of 275 citizens of the tenth con- 
gressional district of Texas, of sundry citizens of San Antonio, 
and of the State Convention of the Texas Association of the 
Young Men’s Business League, all in the State of Texas, pray- 
ing for the adoption of a selective draft for the Army; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry churches of Center and 
Broaddus; of the Maher Manufacturing Co., of Dallas; of the 
Bering Manufacturing Co., of Houston; of 64 citizens of Cana- 
dian; of 16 citizens of San Antonio; of the First Baptist 
Church of Robstown; of the Citizens Committee of Katy; of 
the <fyler Street Methodist Church, of Dallas; and of the 
Arthur A, Everts Co., of Dallas, all in the State of Texas, 
priying for national prohibition; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time. and referred as follows: 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 


A bitl (S. 2089) for the relief of Amos Dahuff; to the Com- 
mittee on Military -Affairs, z. 
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By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (For Mr. LAne): 

A bili (S. 2090) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Snith (with accompanyimg papers); te the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2091) to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent for certain land to Estella McReynolds; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 2092) granting an increase of pension to James §, 
Gray ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2098) for the relief of James Johnson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2094) for the relief of the heirs of Dennis C, 
Snook ; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2095) granting a pension to Kate G. Morris; and 

A bill (S. 2096) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Wharton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I present two amendments to the pending bill, 
which I desire to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I submit two amendments to the pending 
bill and ask that they be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

MOBILIZATION OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, 1 have received a cable- 
gram from Mr. David Lubin, American delegate to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, and a statement as 
to world conditions regarding agriculture. It is a compnara- 
tively short statement, and, coming from the Intern:tional 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, I should like to have the 
cablegram and the statement printed in the Rrcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The cablegram and statement are as follows: 


Rome, April 2, 1917, 
Senator DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

War situation bearing on economic condition and grave additional 
world cereal shortage render mobilization of agriculture imperative. 
Strongly advise you, with committee of Senate and House, to consult 
President on immediate passage of bill for national chamber of agricul- 
ture, Wire result of your action. 

LUBIN. 
THE MOBILIZATION OF AGRICULTURE—A War MEASURE. 
WORLD CONDITIONS SHOWING THE NEED FOR THE PASSAGE OF SENATE 
BILL 5973 FOR A NATIONAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE. 

The institute’s report on cereals shows that, bad as was the sitna- 
tion in October, 1916, it has grown even worse in Mareh, 1917. In- 
stead of a reserve there is now a deficit of cereals (whent. rye, bar- 
ley, oats, maize) for all the countries open to trade (exclusive, there- 
fore, of Russia and Roumania). This defici€é amounts to 35,000,000 
quintals less than the normal requirements. 

The following quotations are from the proof sheets of the institute's 
half-yearly statistical report on cereals for April, 1917, pages LO-25: 

“Germany: A decree of October 28, 1914, forbids the use of wheat 
and rye for feeding live stock. In January, 1915, this interdiction was 
extended to oats, except in the case of horses, whose ration was fixed 
at 14 kilograms per day, 

“On January 25, 1915, a decree was issued requisitioning all stocks 
of wheat and rye and rye, barley, and oat meal. 

“By a decree of June, 1916, the wheat and rye crops of 1916 and 
all supplies of flour were requisitioned, and on July 24 this measur 
was “xtended to barley and outs. 

“On March 1, 1917, the Imperial Bureau of Cereals ordered tat $4 
pounds of flour were to be obtained from every 100 pounds of wheat 
and 84 pounds from every 100 pounds of rye. 

“A decree of October 24, 1914, ordered that wheat bread was to con 
tain at least 10 per cent of rye flour and rye bread at least 5 per cent 
of potato flour. On January 5, 1915, the order was to mix 30 per cont 


of rye flour in wheat bread and 10 to 380 per cent of potato Hour ia 
rye bread. 
“The daily ration of bread has been fixed in January, 1916, at 209 


grammes per head. 

“A decree of June 26, 1916, requires all townships of more than 
40,000 inhabitants to collect all the kitchen waste and remsincers 
from meals, such as broken bread, relics of vegetables, fruit, meat, fish, 
soup, sauce, potatoes, including skins, and to keep them in special 
boxes. <A penalty of 6 months imprisonment or 1,500 franes fine is 
provided for those who fail to collect such broken victuals or who steal 
them from the boxes provided for that purpose. 

“Austria: A decree of January 30, 1915, provides that the flour used 
in making bread must consist half in wheat or rye flour and half of 
other farinaceous stuffs 

“A decree of February 21, 1915, requisitioned all stocks of cereals 
and flour; a decree of June 21, 1915, requisitioned all the 1915 erops; 
and a decree of June 11, 1916, requisitioned all the crops of 1916 

“A decree of March 26, 1915, fixes the ration of flour per inhabitant 
at 200 grams per day and intreduced bread and flour cards. 

“Hungary: A decree of September 8, 1916. requisitioned all stocks 
of wheat, rye, barley, and oats, and on the 29th of September, 1916, 
this measure was extended to include maize. 

“A decree of February 16, 1915, ordered that 50 per cent of maize 
flour or 25 per cent of potato flour was to be used in bread making. 
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“France: A ministerial decree closed all confectioners’ shops on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays. A decree of Febiuary 9, 1917, forbids the sale 
of new bread, 

“Great Britain and Ireland: A Government commission has the 
monopoly of importing and distributing in Great Britain and Ireland 
all foreign wheat, maize, and rice. 

“ Bread must be one day old before it can be sold. It is forbidden to 
use milk and sugar in baking bread. ‘The food controller has fixed the 
ration of bread and flour at 4 pounds per inhabitant per week. 

“Italy: A decree of February 21, 1917, orders that 90 pounds of 
flour shall be obtained from every 100 pounds of wheat. 

“A decree of December 12, 1916, enacts restrictions on the consump- 
tion of food in hotels, pensions, restaurants, cafes, dairy shops, etc., 
and forbids certain foods on certain days, limits the number of dishes 
which may be served, etc. A decree of March 10, 1917, forbids the sale 
of all cakes and confectionery.” 





[From an editorial in the London Times, Mar. 24, 1917.] 


lor the tirst time since the Crimean War the price of bread in this 
country is to be raised to a shilling for a 4-pound loaf. * * #* 

The country was led to concentrate its attention upon meatless days 
and potatoless days, and up till now has paid very insufficient atten- 
tion to the even more pressing quéstion of bread. * * * If it is 
necessary to prescribe the number of ounces of meat which may be 
consumed at a meal in a hotel, as undoubtedly it is, why not rigidly 
limit the bread also? * * * ‘The teashop requires scrutiny just as 
much as the restaurant. * * * ‘Three meals a day and nothing 
between, ought now to be the extreme limit for everybody in the land. 
We shall be lucky if we do not in the end get down to two meals a day. 

Possibly domiciliary search for food hoards has become necessary 
* * * The food controller's suggested order touches every householder 
in the land, and might easily become a cause of widespread irritation. 

A further reduction of the sugar ration is about to be promulgated. 

(Sumbitted by David Lubin, delegate of the United States Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome.) 


RECESS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
26, 1917, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, April 25, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite and Eternal Spirit, we approach Thee in the faith 
and confidence inspired by the world’s great religious teacher, 
that Thou art a God hearing and a God answering prayer. We 
need the inspiration of Thy presence moment by moment, hour 
by hour, as the years come and go. Guide us in the great 
problems which confront us in the present crisis, that we may 
fulfill our obligations to mankind and lead on to larger and 
nobler life. We thank Thee for the distinguished guests from 
our sister nations here to consult our leaders in this hour of 
trial, that we may be united in thought and purpose against a 
common foe. Hear us and thus guide them and us by Thy 
counsels. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

S. 1800. An act to amend an act approved June 29, 1906, and 
entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to 
sell, hold, and convey certain real estate.” 


WILLIAM H. TOPPING. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 36 (H. Rept. No. 29). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fuad of the House, 
to William H. Topping, clerk to cores A. Sulloway, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of New Hamps ire, at the time of his death, March 
11, 1917, the sum of $125, be' an amount equal to one month’s 
salary of a clerk of a Member of the House, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


tion, 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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JANITORS FOR COMMITTEES, 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also submit another privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 40 (H. Rept. No. 28). 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, 
and is hereby, authorized to appoint two janitors for committees lo- 
cated in the Capitol, at the rate of $60 per month each, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House, during the sessions of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, beginning en the 2d day of April, 1917. 

Mr. MANN* Is that for the session? 

The SPEAKER. It is during the session. 

Mr. MANN. The first session? 

Mr. PARK. The first session. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Mr. PARK. _ Mr. Speaker, I also submit another privilege: 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 66 (H. Rept. No. 27). 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be allowed an assistant clerk 
at the rate of $100 per month, during the first session of the Sixty 
fifth Congress, beginning the 2d day of April, 1917, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Ifouse. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this in addition to the clerk that is 
authorized in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropvin- 
tion bill for this year? 

Mr. PARK. Yes, sir. It is a customary allowance, the <en- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] said, for his committee. 

Mr. MANN. They always give it every year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Committee on Rules is not very ective 
this session. ; 

Mr. PARK. They are going to be very soon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question if they will be pretty soon. I 
do not think there is need of an extra clerk, the Committee 
on Rules having no rules to present to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso}. 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

E. C.-ROST. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also present the following resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk wiil report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 55 (H. Rept. No. 26). 

‘Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby. author 
ized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, t: 
Kk. C. Rost, clerk to Henry T. Helgesen, late a Representative from 
the State of North Dakota at the time of his death, April 10, 1917 
the sum of $125, being an amount equal to one month’s salary of a 
clerk of a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CLERK FOR COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also offer another resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Th: Clerk read as follows: 

_ House resolution 63 (H. Rept. No. 25), 

Resoived, That the Committee oa Enrolled Bills be alowed n clerk, 
at the rate of $6 per diem, during the first session of the Sixty-fft 
Congress, beginning the 2d day of April, 1917, to be paid ont of the 
contingent fund of the House, 

Mr..MANN. I do not remember what the practice is, but | 
think sit ought to be an assistant clerk. 

Mr. PARK. He is an assistant clerk. 

Mr. MANN. The resolution does not say so. 

Mr. PARK. Then I move to amend it so that it wili read 
“assistant clerk.” 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman offers an amendment insxert- 
ing the word “assistant.” . 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. * 


ATTENDANT FOR LADIES’ RECEPTION ROOM. 
Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also presént the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. Y eieal , 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 43 (H. Rept. No. 24), 

Resoived, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, 
and he is herebvy, authorized to appoint an attendant for the ladies’ 
reception room of the House of Representatives during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, at the rate of $75 per month, beginning on the 2d day of 
April, 1917, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Is that for the session or for the Congress? 

Mr. PARK. It says for the Congress. She has about as much 
work in vacation as any other time. 

Mr. MANN: If that is the case, I think she should be paid 
from the 4th of March. 

Mr. PARK. This is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of sweet potatoes, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of sweet potatoes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
bill 3545. 

Mr. MANN. Pending that, by uanimous consent, may I ask 
the gentleman whether, under the agreement entered into last 
night, the understanding is that general debate closes to-day? 

Mr. DENT. No, sir; that was not the understanding. We 
have not reached any agreement on that subject yet. 

Mr. MANN. Well, there was a question. The gentleman 
asked unanimous censent to have the general debate run not 
later than 10 o’clock to-night. That was not intended to close 
debate, then? 

Mr. DENT. No; that was not intended to close debate then, 
unless we can reach an agreement during the day to that effect 
and the matter is again submitted to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (CH. R. 3545) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 3545, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston }. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the traditional method 
of raising Amer.can troops is by the volunteer system. We 
fought our Indian ‘wars with Volunteers. We fought our 
coloniak wars with Volunteers, Washington never commanded 
a conscript. The men who added glory to the American arms 
in 1812-were Volunteers. The Americans who broke the proud 
spirit of the veterans of the Spanish Peninsula at New Orleans 
were Tennessee and Kentucky Volunteers. The Mexican War 
was fought by men who had voluntarily given their service. 
They were not humble conscripts. They were not soldier-slaves, 
driven to the flag. 

-Is there any. truthful man who will dare say that conscripts 
added anything to the undying glory that attaches to the flag 
of the Southern Confederacy, to the Stars and Bars? Is there 
4 tan so unmindful of our proud American traditions as that 
he would claim that. in 1861 to 1865 any conscript contributed 
anything to the deeds of imperishable valor and courage that 
crowned the Union Armies with victory? There were no con- 
scripts In 1898. “Never down to this good day has it been pro- 
posed _ to place our flag in the hands of conscripts and to rest 
for the ‘préservation ‘of American honor upon men who are 
driven by compulsion into the ranks. 
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The men who propose at this time that we should commit 
an act are bound to give us some sound reasons for their posi- 
tion. It must be no mere matter of temporary convenience, It 
must be no mere whim. It must not be to satisfy anybody’s 
selfish interest. It must not be for the purpose of perpetuating 
in this free land of a system of compulsory military service. 
It must have no ulterior motive. Jt must have for its object 
the winning of this war. 

Men who take that position are bound at the outset to give us 
some good and satisfactory reasons for this radical change. 
Have Americans lost their courage? Is patriotism gone out of 
the land? Are we no longer free men, willing to fight for our in- 
stitutions? Have we forgotten our glorious past? Have we come 
down at last to the worship of money and ense and selfishness? 

I say it is not so. Any man who would take such a_posi- 
tion is an unjust and libelous traducer of the fair name of our 
America. Any man who would impute to our people a lack of 
patriotism and devotion; who would say that we are less capable 
than the English to defend our institutions; who would say we 
are not as patriotic as our neighbors on the north, the Canadi- 
ans; who would say that we are not able to hold up the memo- 
ries and traditions that have honored this country in the past, 
would utter a libel on his country and his time. Surely there 
is none who will so befoul the tiine in which he lives. 

We have been offered some reasons for this measure, and I 
want to discuss those reasons. We have been offered reasons 
for public consumption. We have been offered reasons to ap- 
peal to the mob with. We have been offered reasons with which 
corrupt newspapers may lash the unthinking into a fury. But 
have we been offered any reasons that should appeal to patriots 
and to thoughtful, sensible men? That is the question. 

A PROBLEM FOR STATESMEN. 

.I am amazed to see men of inteiligence and patriotism stand- 
ing up and saying that we ought to leave all this question to 
the President's military advisers; that we ought to let Regular 
Army officers settle this matter for the American people. If 
it were a mere military matter, I should agree with that prop- 
osition. If it were merely a matter of how many men it takes 
to conduct a campaign when the campaign is laid out, if it 
were a matter of the best means to arm men and how they 
should be drilled and sent against the foe, then I would abide 
the opinion of some epauletted general on the subject. 

But this is not a military problem. The military feature is 
the smallest aspect of it. It is a social question; it is an in- 
custrial question. In the big way it is not a question for sol- 
diers. It is a question for statesmen. God grant that the 
American Congress can produce statesmen, enough real states- 
men, to deal with a subject like this in a time like this! 
Are we men sent here with a commission by the people of the 
United States or are we contemptible cowards? Will we shift 
our responsibility to the shoulders of somebody else?) Will we 
allow a lot of little editors from the back rooms of their pub- 
lishing houses to dictate to us, who represent the majesty of the 
American people? If we are content to do that, then we may 
well say that some little whippersnapper of an Army officer 
should tell the American people what they are to do. But if 
we are men, and willing to meet our responsibilities as men, 
let us decide upon this question just as we do upon other ques- 
tions, upon its merits. If we do our duty here we must deal with 
this matter not as one of mere military expediency but as one 
that touches the whole life and the vitals of fhe Nation. We 
should deal with it for ourselves like men. Let no man plead 
moral bankruptcy when he goes before his people. 

This is much more of a social and industrial question than 
anything else. The people who want it—not you, gentlemen, 
but the people who have inspired this campaign; you know who 
they are—are concerned with it in its social and industrial 
aspects. The same ones are clamoring for conscription now 
that have been clamoring for it for the past two years. 

Our country is now at war. We have our part to play in 
the terrible tragedy heretofore confined to the stage o? the 
Old World. The vital question of the hour is how we may win 
the war as speedily as possible and at the least cost in blood, 
treasure, and American ideals. 

The contest which has been going on in our country for the 
past two years between the conscriptionists and those who op- 
pose that system has completely changed its aspect. The shal 
low arguments in favor of conscription in time of peace are 
no longer applicable. The pretexts that conscription is needed 
for its effect upon the public health, the discipline of youth, 
teaching respect for property, and docility to the people are 
now spent. Nothing that could be said on behalf of conscrip- 
tion in time of peace can now truthfully be said. On the other 
hand, every argument which has ever been made against con- 
scription remains in effect and is stronger in the present crisis, 
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Although this is true, we find the same forces that originated 
the idea of conscription in time of peace solidly aligned in be- 
half of conscription in time of war, They have recruited their 
ranks from the frightened and thoughtless, but the commanders 
of the undemocratic array consist of the old guard of munitions 
makers, war contractors, captains of industry, Wall Street 
speculators, metropolitan financiers, reactionary and corrupt 
newspapers and all their crowd of underlings and liberty-hating 
parasites, snobs, and flatterers. This motley array, beating 
their tomtoms of fear, now are seeking to drive the Nation 
into the conscription trap. As was said publicly by the most 
prominent conscriptionist among them just before war was 
declared, “ Now is our chance to get permanent compulsory 
military service. Let’s make our big drive for it now while the 
people are excited over the war.” 

REASONS FOR CONSCRIPTION NOW, 

In his recent letter to Representative Hetvertne, .of Kansas, 
President Wilson gave as the sole reason why conscription 
should be adopted at this time that those should be chosen as 
soldiers who could be most readily spared from other pur- 
suits. 

To say the least of it this is an inconclusive reason. The 
same rules may as well be applied in accepting volunteers as 
in selective conscription. The idea is that men occupied in 
necessary callings such as food and munitions production should 
be continued at their work, and that men who are engaged in 
producing luxuries and other unnecessary pursuits should be 
first tnken for the Army, Clearly there is not the slightest rea- 
son why when a volunteer offers to enlist his occupation may 
not be ascertained, and if it should be one of the necessary 
occupations that he should be rejected. This was the course 
taken by the British in their enlistments and worked well; it 
is the method followed in Canada to-day. Surely we are not to 
abandon our traditional American voluntary system on such a 
flimsy pretext. 

In shocking inconsistency with the President’s argument, 
over 3,000 men daily are even now being recruited for the 
Army and Navy. More than 50,000 have been recruited since 
April 1. These recruits are taken indiscriminately froin in- 
dustry. No questions are asked as to their usefulness in their 
callings. They are being recruited in flat violation of the 
policy announced by the President. 

The argument.is inconsistent in itself since the plan is to 
conscript the least useful men between the ages of 19 and 25, 
so that all of the useless—call them slackers and cowards if you 
choose—between 25 and 45 go scot-free. Any sensible system of 
selective conscription would take the least useful of all ages 
fit for military service. What argument can there be for 
omitting loafers, slackers, and useless men between 25 and 45 
and victimizing only the young. Is this to be a boys’ war? 

Another claim for conscription heard in some quarters, but 
not mentioned by the President, is that the voluntary system 
takes the best, bravest, and most patriotic and requires them 
to fight the battles of the country while the cowards, slackers, 
and useless are permitted to remain at home. This is a claim 
that is likely to be given some weight by the uninformed. In 
truth, however, it is not sustained by the facts and experience 
which show that very largely the same classes volunteer in time 
of war that enlist in the Regular Army in time of peace. There 
are, it is true, a small percentage of highly patriotic men who 
enlist in time of war, but usually these do not compose one- 
fourth of the total. The remainder who volunteer. are adven- 
turous spirits, men out of employment, the thoughtless, the ne’er- 
do-wells, the discontented, and other similar classes. 

In a typical company of volunteers called during the Spanish 
War it was found that 18 were men who had left responsible 
positions and enlisted from a sense of patriotic duty; 22 were 
immature boys who had been overpersuaded by the recruiting 
officer, and who were in school or had no regular occupations; 
23 for social reasons had previously served in the National 
Guard and felt obligated to volunteer; 24 were workmen out of 
jobs; 14 were idlers, transients, or nondescripts and could not 
be classified; 3 were freshly landed immigrants who had not 
become settled in the country. All of them were, no doubt, in- 
fluenced to a large extent by curiosity, the spirit of adventure, 
and the persuasion of recruiters. 5 

I would not, of course, leave the impression that in a war of 
the magnitude of the present volunteer regiments would be com- 
posed of identical material with those in the Spanish War. 
Also manifestly it must be impossible to learn with certainty 
a soldier's motive for enlisting. Again, perhaps, every vol- 
unteer has mixed motives. It is a fact, however, which will 
not be denied by anyone having a thorough iirst-hand knowl- 


usually other factors than an unmixed sense of duty con- 
trol. Those who have studied the subject will agree that 
men of the highest character and the keenest sense of duty 
may not as a rule be the first to volunteer. Such men have 
conflicting obligations which they weigh carefully. On the 
other hand the imprudent, the adventurous, the thoughtless, 
the shiftless, the homeless, these comprise a majority of those 
who are first attracted to the recruiting office. The voluntary 
system in chief drains away the surplus men, not the ones who 
are most useful. Men who are highly skilled in their trades 
or who have permanent positions and draw good wages are the 
ones who sacrifice most and hence are slow to enlist, 
TROOPS RAISED MORE QUICKLY BY VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 

One of the false arguments put ‘forth by the conscriptionists 
is that we have need for great armies immediately, and that 
troops may be raised more quickly by conscription. The fact 
is, as experts from the War Department aduiit, our armies 
may be recruited more rapidly by the voluntary system. ‘To 
put conscription in force the entire country must be organized, 
agencies established, and all men subject to service enumerated 
and registered. This is a much larger task than taking a mere 
population census and would require several months’ time and 
cost a great deal of money. The lowest official estimate of time 
within which men of desired ages may be registered is three 
months. When this is finished the process of selection and 
examination may proceed. Regiments must be constituted and 
organized outright. Conservative expert opinion is that if con- 
scription is used it will be not less than five months before any 
substantial number of soldiers can be put in training. 

On the other hand, if volunteers are called for they will be 
raised in companies and regiments and turned over to the Gov- 
ernment as complete units. Sixty days will be sufficient to 
bring them into the field. Many men who have served in the 
Regular Army or in the National Guard and are already 
trained will enlist. The training will be well underway in 60 
days. 

It is a fact, however, that there is no occasion for haste in 
getting the men assembled. Under the national-defense act of 
1916 the Government is already authorized by law to raise 641,- 
000 volunteers and to increase the Regular Army to 287,000, 
total troops now authorized being 928,000. No effort is being 
made to fill up the National Guard organizations. The fact is 
that the War Department has net got ‘supplies for the men al- 
ready authorized, neither uniforms, guns, nor other equipment. 
Notwithstanding the appropriation for the Army of $287,000,000 
made a year ago, there are no arms and equipment on hand 
sufficient for even 500,000 men. It will take until July 1 next 
to accumulate equipment for 500,000 men, and even at that time 
there will be no heavy cannon for these men. Although the 
money for the purpose was appropriated last year and is still 
in hand, no heavy cannon will be available for seven months yet. 

In a recent statement Mr. Secretary Baker said: 

We will have enough supplies and equipment of all kinds, except, of 
course, heavy ordnance and things of that sort, which require a long 
time in the making, for 500,000 men by the Ist of July, and we will 
have adequate supplies of all kinds, except, of course, these long time- 
consuming constructions of heavy ordnance and things of that kind, for 
1,000,000 men inside of eight months. 

The Army has at this time only 690,000, all told, of the regu- 
lation rifle now in use. This includes all rifles in the hands of 
the Regular Army and National Guard. These rifles can not be 
obtained by contract, and the supply has increased only about 
13,000 during the past year. Our new armies will have to be 
equipped with the English Enfield rifle, not so good a gun as 
the one now in use; and even these rifles are yet to be manu- 
factured, and months will be consumed in producing a sufficient 
number. 

I do not mention these facts to call attention to the shocking 
inefficiency of the bureaus charged with accumulating supplies 
for the Army. It has been no fault of Congress, for Congress 
has made the necessary appropriations. Congress has done all 
that it was asked to do. I refer to the situation to show those 
who press for the immediate enlistment of large numbers of 
men that we have no use for the men at this time. We have for 
them neither arms, equipment, nor supplies. They could do 
nothing, not even be trained, if they were now brought into the 
field. The question of speed in recruiting is therefore not im- 
portant. ven were haste required, armies could be raised more 
speedily by the voluntary system than by conscription. 

“ AVOID BRITISH BLUNDERS.” 
We hear the cry from the conscriptionists that we sould 


“avoid British blunders.” By this glittering generality the 
impression is sought to be made that Britain’s failure of 


edge of the subject that a majority of those who volunteer | complete success in the war has been due to the failure to adopt 
do not do se from high motives of pure patriotism, and that | conscription at the beginning. This is a grossly false impres- 
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sion. The British have blundered in handling troops in 
the field and in other military and political measures. They 
blundered in failing to furnish their troops with an adequate 
supply of heavy guns and ammunition, but it can not be hon- 
estly said that there has been a blunder in their method of 
raising men by the voluntary system. Britain entered the war 
with only 175,000 regular soldiers. To January, 1916, in the 
British Isles alone over 5,000,000 men had been raised as volun- 
teers. A conscription law was then passed, and something like 
1,000,000 additional have since been brought under arms. 
To-day five out of every six men in the British Army are volun- 
teers, 

Canada has raised 400,000 men, and yet has not adopted nor 
have her people even considered adopting conscription. 

What a commentary! The great United States, with its 
100,000,000 population, with no immediate need for men and 
no ability to equip them, with no chance to send them to the 
hattle field, proposes to start the war with conscription when 
little Canada, with less than one-tenth of our population—our 
immediate neighbor on the north and much the same kind of 
people that we are—has not even proposed conscription to this 
time. 

Australia has also raised about 400,000 volunteers. In Oc- 
tober, 1916, a proposition for conscription was submitted to the 
people of Australia and was voted down by a decisive majority. 

What a commentary! Are we less democratic than the Brit- 
ish Islands? Are we less democratic than Canada and Austra- 
lin? Are we more willing to surrender our liberties and submit 
to an odious system of forced military service than they? 

The British at all times have had plenty of nen. The men 
were brought to the colors faster than they could be equipped. 
For 12 months after certain regiments had been raised they 
marched to and fro on Salisbury Plain, without ever having had 
guns in their hands. Soldiers without arms! Britain has al- 
ways had the men, but she went into the war unprepared in the 
sense that she did not have the supplies, equipment, and the 
munitions. Her factories had not been organized so as to 
produce these articles for war. It is only now when Britain’s 
industrial activities are coordinated for the production of war 
supplies that she is able to put forth her full strength. A con- 
script in camp is worth nothing without equipment. You can 
not train him. He is useless, a mere idler. 

The British blunder aas not in failing to take adequate meas- 
ures to raise the human material for war, but in failing to 
foresce the immense consuniption of munitions and supplics on 
the battle field. We have already committed the British blun- 
der in that our officers charged with the duly of spending the 
money that Congress appropriated have not accumulated suf- 
ficient arms and supplies for armies that we wish to raise, and 
these essentials will not be available for several months yet. 

As a matter of fact, conscription was hever necessary in 
Britain, As finally adopted it does not apply to Ireland. It 
was adopted as a political measure rather than a military 
necessity. Britain has her conscriptionists, her privileged and 
selfish classes who have been clamoring for conscription for 
years. It is from them that our conscriptionists have borrowed 
their methods. The British conscriptionists comprise a power- 
ful political faction; through their newspapers they hammered 
the Government constantly. They criticized and bullied and 
finally the British Government gave in. Conscription in Brit- 
ain was adopted to disarm the political opposition of the con- 
scriptionists, not because it was necessary to carry on the war. 

REASON® OF THE MILITARY SATRAPY, 


The powers which are seeking to fix a system of conscription 
upon us have one set of reasons that they give to the public, 
another set which they privately entertain. One reason which 
influences military circles is the desire to increase the numbers 
of the Army so as to multiply opportunities for promotion and 
to give an excuse for larger pay and higher rank and honors. 
Their objection to the National Guard and to any system of vol- 
unteering is based on their opposition to men from civil life 
coming into the Army as officers. The average Regular Army 
officer cherishes an intense caste spirit. He hates Volunteer 
officers, for they are his rivals. They receive rank and position 
which he regards as his exclusive prerogative. According to the 
standard of the Regular Army officer, the Volunteer officer is 
too democratic, too much at home with his -:nen—treats the 
enlisted men with entirely too much consideration and good 
fellowship. He is a source of irritation in a system of rigid 
caste and tends to disrupt the iron discipline which would 
create an impassible social gulf between officer and men. 

The average Army officer lives in a rigid groove of caste 
prejudice and professional practices. The Volunteer officer 
tends to disrupt this system. He brings in new ideas. He has 
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a free and easy way of overturning precedent and ripping red 
tape, cardinal sins in Army circles. 

The iron determination ef the Regular Army officers in 
favor of conscription at this time as opposed to the National 
Guard and all other voluntary systems is based on the desire to 
keep the National Guard oflicers out of the Army, especinlly 
officers of high rank. Necessarily many thousands of new offi- 
cers must be admitted, but these in the main will be unformed 
boys of the upper classes, who may be easily shaped into the 
Army caste, and all new officers will be given only the most 
subordinate places. The vast increase in our troops furnishes 
a golden opportunity for officers of the Regular Army, oppor- 
tunity for rapid promotion and wide influenee. With 1,000,000 
or 2,000,000 men in the field every Regular Army officer of the 
age of 30 or thereabouts will become in due course, and without 
effort or merit on his part, of rank as high as colonel. Already 
they propose to abolish the rank of brigadier general, so that 
from colonel hundreds will jump to the rank of major general, 
with its pay of $9,300 per year. Others still will be lieutenant 
generals, and perhaps will go forward until we vie with the 
military systems of Europe with field marshals of inerecilly 
large pay, honors, and authority. 

These are the prizes for which the Regular Army mien are 
fighting. Personal prizes, not prizes of patriotism. Simail 
wonder, then, that the Government’s military advisers are 
unanimous for conscription. 

Perhaps there may be hope for a slightly increased ciliciency 
under the organization which the Regular Army proposes. 
There will be few politicians given opportunities to make names 
as Army officers, and for this let us be thankful. Men are to be 
enlisted in regiments without regard to the localities from 
Which they come. They are to be fed into regiments wherever 
required. It will be less trouble to pick up © conseript and 
send him into a remote regiment to fill a vacnuey than to regi 
ment men from various States and localities together. ‘This, so 
the Regular Army says, is in the interest of etliciency. Phere 
will be no Alabama troops, no Ohio troops, merely troops of the 
United States—conscripts all. 

I believe that men will make better soldiers fighting alongside 
their friends... Boys will be desperately homesick, driven inte 
strange regiments without friends, acquaintances, or anyone 
from home, and I do not believe the system proposed by the 
Regular Army will in this respect make for the highest etti- 
ciency. I do not believe that the fighting qualities of an army 
so organized will equal that of American troops organized 
under the old system, where friend stood along with friend sie 
brother by brother's side. 

MOTIVES OF CONSCRIPTIONISTS, 

The civilian conscriptionist has even less creditable miotives 
than his associate in military life. For the past two years an 
energetic and expensive propaganda has been carried on in this 
country in favor of compulsory military service. This prepi- 
ganda has been through books and publications issued in its be- 
half and the parasite newspaper organs of the selfish inter- 
ests which were advocating it, by paid lecturers sent over the 
country, by motion pictures, and in other ways. This propa- 
ganda had its origin and has been financially supported by 
small groups located in financial and industrial centers and 
whose identity is well known. 

When it appeared that war with Germany would be declared 
these selfish groups redoubled their activities. As slaled by 
one of their leaders, the war scemed to be ihe best chance theu 
would ever have of putting their seheme through, so they 
sought to strike white the iron was hot. A special effort was 
made, their vicious newspapers redoubled their efforts, jromi- 
nent lecturers were sent into various centers upon various pre- 
texts to rouse the people, to frighten them, and te prepare the 
way for what was to follow. 

On the day before war was declared there came to me through 
the mail a number of pamphlets, letters, and so forth, urging a 
declaration of war upon Germany. This propaganda cnme from 
eertain conscriptionist sources and had a common purpose. I 
read it with interest. One lesilet was from the Yale (tub, of 
New York, and recited pompously that “ We men of Yale” de- 
mand war with Germany, and fellowed that by a demand for 
the immediate inauguration of a system of compulsory military 
service. Another leaflet was from the Tavern Club, of Boston; 
another from the Harvard Club; another from the American 
Rights League, signed by Joseph H. Choate, George De Haven 
Putman, Elihu Root, and others. Another pamphlet was from 
the Union League Club, of New York, and there were others 
from similar exclusive organizations. ‘This propaganda came 
from the most reactionary sources in the United States, the 
most undemocratic sources, the least enlightened sources, from 
those who had constantly championed conscription in time of 
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peace as a means to discipline youth, teach respect for law, 
order, and property, make society more stable, and to create a 
reservoir of reserves to be drawn upon in case of war. Not one 
of the arguments which had previously been used by these con- 
scriptionists is now assigned by anyone connected with the 
Government in behalf of the proposed conscription legislation. 

All of these pieces of propaganda were in substance the same. 
They first demanded war with Germany and, second, demanded 
conscription. In no instance were the reasons which are now 
given assigned for the latter demand. 

I have before me the publication from the Union League Club, 
of New York. It contains the report of a special committee 
which, among others, included Robert Bacon, George F. Baker, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, jr., Joseph H. Choate, Henry P. Davison, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Samuel W. Fairchild, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Frank A, Munsey, Ogden Mills Reid, Elihu Root, Herbert L. 
Satterlee, Theodore N. Vail, and Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Anyone acquainted with American finance and big business 
will at once recognize these names. They are identified with all 
that is monopolistic, oppressive, and unjust in American busi- 
ness life. They and their associates are the men who practi- 
cally run this country. They have monopolized our natural re- 
sources; they are exploiting the people, not only of America, but 
of a large part of the world; they control public opinion through 
their parasite newspapers. Indeed, they bestride the new world 
like colossi, and common men exist largely through their suf- 
ferance. These are they who are the champions of conscription. 
They are the natural enemies of democracy. There can be no 
democracy when these men rule. There will be none where their 
schemes are put through. 

The interests behind conscription are largely big business and 
big finance. Its champions are dreamers, but they dream 
vicious dreams of world conquest and exploitation. Their 
dreams are of the American flag sent into the remote corners of 
the world to protect their operations and to guard the extension 
of the systems whereby they have brought America under their 
feet. 

The champions of conscription, they who originated and have 
financed the scheme, need big armies and navies to protect their 
investments in foreign lands, to secure for them the safe return of 
dividends from concessions of mines, railroads, and so forth, and 
the exploitation of weak and undeveloped peoples. They cherish 
political schemes, for theirs is the “ New Imperialism ” which 
would place America alongside the plutocratic European na- 
tions in their conquest of the world, Under their baneful 
influence Dewey was sent into Manila Bay so that we might 
seize the Philippines as a base for expansion in China and the 
Orient. For them we raped Colombia of Panama, so that we 
might extend our operations throughout South America. For 
them we have sent our soldiers into Haiti, Santo Domingo, and 
Costa Rica and stand like a bleated bully with a drawn club 
over the petty States of Central America. What may be their 
further dreams I do not know, but I fear that they are fraught 
with the most evil consequences to American ideals. 

The interests engaged in promoting conseription want big 
armies for home use. They say, “ We have teo much discon- 
tent, too many Socialists, too many I. W. W.’s, too many 
strikes, too much industrial disorder, too much freedom of 
speech, too many ranting demagogues and labor agitators.” 
They would suppress all this with the iron hand of the mili- 
tary. They would take the youth of the land while it is yet 
impressionable, force it into their armies, rob it of its princi- 
ples of democracy, teach it docility and respect for them and 
their property, so that the New World might be made over to 
resemble the Old, with its castes of prestige and privilege. 

The financial and big business interests that are championing 
conscription as a permanent system see in this national crisis 
their golden opportunity. They have seized on the war crisis 
as the time to put through their scheme. It is not for the war 
that they wish conscription but for its effect when peace has 
come, With them it is now or never. They expect to com- 
mit the Nation to conscription at this time so that forced 
military service will be fixed on us as a permanent thing and 
we will never be able to shake it off again. This is the stake 
that they are playing for. 

These forces seem to have wanted the war for the oppor- 
tunity that it gives to fix their system on us. They did not 
want conscription for the war, but wanted the war hoping that 
they might get conscription out of it. They have roused them- 
selves to their supremest activity. Every influence of which 
they can avail themselves is being brought to bear. They have 
sent out the word and their minions are lashed into a fury. 
Their newspapers beleh out their noxious gases in the nostrils 
of the people, and all who may be deceived, frightened, or 
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intimidated, all of the thoughtless, timid, or corrupt elements 
in the land are marshaled under their flag. 

I fight these influences in defense of our national dignity 
and honor. I fight them as I would the foe across the sea to 
preserve American ideals and institutions. I will not surrender 
to them. I would rather die than to lose so cheaply the liber- 
ties for which our ancestors shed their blood. 

CONSCRIPTION IS UNNECESSARY, 

Conscription is unnecessary in two senses. In the first 
place, we can get all the troops we need by the voluntary sys- 
tem. It seems unlikely that 1.000.000 volunteers will enlist to 
go across the seas to shed their blood in foreign lands. If it 
is our purpose to send vast armies to take part in European 
battles, then forced service niuy be necessary. But if we intend 
to send only 500,000 men to l'rance, enough hot-blooded Ameri- 
cans can be found to enlist for that adventure. Recruited to 
full strength, our Regular Army will comprise 287,000 and wiil 
alone furnish men for a Europezn campaign. 

Our people when they volunteer want to know what they are 
fighting for. If they are fighting for our national defense and 
honor, millions of volunteers will come forward. If the ecam- 
paign is to settle quarrels between European dynasties, per- 
haps only the hardy and adventurous, those who will fight for 
the sheer love of it, wil! enlist. 

Why not enlist two forces with a definite understanding as to 
what they are to do? Enlist one force for foreign service. If 
500,000 will suffice, enough volunteers may Be had. Enlist an- 
other force for the defense of our country with the underst:nd- 
ing that they are not to be sent into foreign lands. No matt 
how many men may be desired for this force, they will readily 
come forward. Our people are not lacking in real patriotism. 
They will volunteer just as well as the British have done. 
Millions of Americans will rush to the flag if they are to be 
used only to defend our own shores, 

To insist on conscription at the beginning of this war is an 
imputation against the ceurnge and patriotism of our people. 
It is equal to a charge that they are selfish and unworthy. Ut 
is a confession upon the part of the conscriptionists that the 
war is not a popular war, that the heart of the people is not in 
the war. There may be some basis for the thought that 
America does not give herself whole-heartedly to this war 
Howeyer that may be, our people are patriotic and there will 
be no lack of men to defend our country. Men will 
whether they approve the war or the means by which it came 
on or not. 

Conscription is unnecessary in another sense. Our Regular 
Army recruited to full strength is 287,000. The National Guard 
when recruited to war strength is 641.000, making a total of 
928,000 already authorized under existing laws. No call for 
volunteers has been made. The President has issued no procla- 
mation asking the people toe enlist, yet they are enlisting at the 
rate of over 3,000 each day. This enlistment is going on 
although there is no equipment for the men and the States have 
been refused permission to muster in new regiments of National 
Guard or to bring the National Guord up to full war strength. 

Let the President issue his proclamation asking for volun- 
teers and authorizing the States to bring up the National Guard 
to full war strength. Within 60 days the entire quota of 828.000 
men will be raised. We have not got guns and equipment fer 
even these men. Surely our armies will be large enough fer 
the present when such a vast number is brought to the colors 
When these armies have been raised and equipped it will then 
be time to consider whether we should go further in our war 
preparations, 
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CONSCRIPTION IS UNAMERICAN. 


The Revolutionary War was fought by volunteers as were 
our colonial wars. From the beginning of American history 
volunteers have been relied on in this country. Volunteer serv- 
ice is shrined in American tradition. It is the traditional 
American method of raising armies, 

During the Civil War it was thought expedient in 1863 to 
pass a sort of conscription act to stimulate enlisting men {4 
the Union armies. Out of 2,700,000 Union soldiers in the Civil 
War only about 60,000 were conscripts. The enforcement of the 
draft act caused riots, generally disorganized the country, aud 
was of no real military value. . 

The Southern Confederacy raised a few soldiers by conscrip- 
tion. Most of the conscripts laid down or ran away the first 
battle. Many of them were Unionists and deserted to the Union 
Army. The attempt to conscript soldiers into the Confederate 
Army drove thousands of southerners who were loyal to the 
Union into the Federal Army. Over 30.000 Federai soldie™s 
enlisted from Tennessee alone. Five entire Union regiments 
were enlisted among Confederate prisoners at Rock Island. 
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Desertions largely operated to break the back of the Confederacy. 
Many of the deserters were conscripts. 

The average American likes to regard himself as a free moral 
agent. As a volunteer he fights heroically, cherishing the ideal 
that he is serving his country without compulsion. It will break 
the morale of our men to force them into service. Conscription 
is violative of American traditions. Our people may be led; 
they can not be driven. They are not of exactly the same stuff 
as the docile European conscript. It will serve to impair their 
fighting qualities when they look upon themselves as dumb ani- 
mals driven to the trenches rather than as free Americans 
fighting voluntarily for their country. 

It was well said in time of the Civil War that it took two 
cood soldiers to keep one conscript in line. Under a system 
of conscription many will be forced to the ranks who have con- 
scientious objections and who are dissatisfied for other reasons. 
A general spirit of discontent will be engendered; regiments 
will be honeycombed with unrest and dissatisfaction. The mar- 
tial spirit of our people will be dulled. There will be many 
aliens in our ranks fighting against those of their own blood. 
I would rather have one-half the number in enthusiastic whole- 
hearted soldiers than to infect the whole with the discontent 
and unrest of the unwilling minority. 

If we are to expect our armies to acquit themselves in accord- 
ance with our glorious military ‘traditions, they must fight on 
the same plane with the Americans of previous wars. They 
must have the same respect for themselves, the same ideals of 
freemen. They must cherish the same glorious memories. You 
ean not get that kind of fighting out of servile conscripts. 

I am able to understand the pride which a soldier may take 
in the name of “ volunteer.” I remember well the bright Sunday 
morning of the 1st of May, 1898, when I shouldered iny rifle as 
a private soldier at the outbreak of the Spanish War I remem- 
ber the pride that I took in myself and in my comrades as 
volunteer soldiers. I was sustained throughout the trials of 
service by the thought that I was serving of my own accord. 
Always I have looked back upon my service as a soldier with a 
feeling of pride and added self-respect because I was a volun- 
teer. I am unwilling to rob the men who must fight this war 
of the proud name of volunteer. I am unwilling to brand them 
as conscripts, as those who must be forced to serve their 
country. 

CONSCRIPTION PREEDS FAVORITISM AND CORRUPTION, 

All claims in behalf of the justice of conscription are based 
on the assumption that it will be fairly enforced, that the bur- 
den will rest upon all classes equally, and that it will be enforced 
impartially against all. Upon no other theory is the idea of 
conscription tolerable for an instant, but experience has shown 
that it opens wide the door for the gravest administrative 
abuses. 

To bring men into the ranks under a system of conscription 
requires their registration, their division into classes, and so 
forth. Medical examinations are required, and there are many 
loopholes through which favored ones may escape on the way. 
The administration of the law will necessarily be left to a 
governmental bureau and its details in charge of officials, many 
of whom will be hastily selected petty officers. It is inevitable 
that there will be many instances of favoritism, perhaps even of 
corruption. Men will be omitted from registration, because there 
is no way to check the matter up. Men will be excused for 
falsely certified small defects, defective eyesight, hearing, or 
teeth, or flat feet, or rheumatism, or some minor disease. This 
is inevitable. It will impair the confidence of the people in the 
System and cause intense dissatisfaction. 

It is already being planned that all the commissioned officers 
are to be taken from the better educated and upper social 
classes. Few indeed are the working men or their sons who will 
be allowed to wear swords. The masses will do the digging and 
the sweating. They will be shown the least favoritism and 
allowed the fewest exemptions. 

The system whereby officers for the new armies will be 
chosen has already been exposed. They are to be taken from 
the idle rich men who have attended the Plattsburg camps, from 
college boys, and ,others of the upper classes. The lowest com- 
missioned officers are to be appointed only after rigid educa- 
tional tests. It will take at least a high-school graduate to 
Stand the examinations. It is not proposed to appoint practical, 
every-day sort of men, used to dealing with men and affairs as 
oflicers. Rather it is intended to make commissions the prize 
of a sort of Chinese pedantry which will exclude all but the 
best educated. The truth is that there is more concern to select 
men who are “socially right” than those who are capable of 
dealing with the practical concerns of army life. 

An enlisted man of the Regular Army or National Guard will 
have no chance for a commission based upon his record of hon- 
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orable. service and his capacity for performance of military 
duty. He must stand the test of examination in the sciences 
and mathematics to be admitted. Gen. Forrest, perhaps the 
most capable Cavalry commander that the world ever saw, 
would be unable to get a commission as second lieutenant tn 
the American Army. 


I am receiving hundreds of letters from men of the upper class 
seeking commissions in the Army; not one of these has expressed 
a willingness to enlist as a private. No workingman has asked 
for a commission. They know that there is no chance for them 
no matter how capable, generally speaking, they may be. 

It is one thing to pass conscription laws; another to enforce 
them. Always it is easier to enforce the laws against the poor 
and humble. If any may escape their meshes, it is the classes 
having wealth and influence. Let no hard-handed workingman 
expect to find the son of the capitalist serving alongside his son 
on terms of equality. A way will be found to avoid that. As 
a last resort there are unmerited promotions and soft places to 
be found, perfunctory duties to be performed, easy clerkships, 
and such like. The toil and the drudgery, the digging and the 
sweating, will be reserved for the sons of the masses. 

CONSCRIPTION IS DISCRIMINATORY. 

Conscription is based on discrimination. It starts out with 
its exemptions and its methods of selection. It is not intended 
to rest equally upon all citizens. It culls out a few for military 
duty. These victims are subjected to rigid discipline and all the 
hardships of the campaign with the risk of their lives. The 
balance go free and continue to enjoy all their pleasures and 
privileges. Conscripts are not even chosen by lot out of the 
entire mass. Those above prescribed ages and following ex 
empted callings are never under the hazard that they may be 
taken. Yet all these might render useful service for the State, 
even many of them do so now as officials and will continue to 
draw the salaries and enjoy all the privileges of peace. 

Conscription can not be fair and democratic, unless all are 
taken, from the oldest down to even the youngest who is useful. 
If one citizen should be forced to serve the State all should be 
equally subject. The fact that a man can not render active 
service as a soldier is nothing. The civilian side of war's activ- 
ity is much wider than the military side. The production of the 
necessaries of life for the people as well as supplies and equip- 
ment for the Army calls for vast numbers in civilian employ- 
ments. If citizens may be taken for service in the trenches, 
why may they not also be taken for service in the fields and 
workshops? Why should unproductive bankers, agents, and pro- 
fessional men zo scot-free merely because they are over a ¢er- 
tain age or physically unsuited for trench duty? Why should 
not these parasite classes and social burdens be seized. upon 
and put to doing something that is useful, something beneficial 
to the whole?) Why should we not send them into the fields to 
harden their muscles and to improve their physical condition 
with fresh air and outdoor work? 

Just conscription levies not on a few but upon all. It does 
not discriminate between the worker in a munition factory and 
a clerk behind the counter. It does not say to Jack, * You 
shall go to war because you are of this age,” and to John, “ You 
are free because vou are a year older.” It does not say to 
William, a clerk, “ You are to go into the trenches; you are to 
sweat or shiver or starve and to lose your life or to come home 
maimed all for $15 per month,” and to Henry, the munitions 
worker, “ You are to centinue on at your employment enjoying 
all the pleasures and privileges of peace at $5 per day.” 

Conscription is State slavery. It is involuntary servituce. 
not for crime. It is so harsh and violative of every principle 
of liberty that it should not be used except in time of actual! 
necessity. It is a measure for an extremity not for ordinary 
times. To make it necessary the peril of the Nation should 
be so great as to require a supreme sacrifice from every citizen. 
If conscription is justified at all, then it is only when universal 
conscription is‘ necessary. There should be no exemptions 
nor exceptions. Not that all may be needed as soldiers but that 
all may be needed for service for the Nation, for service for the 
public welfare. All should be put upon an equality without 
discrimination between married or single, rich or poor, edu 
eated or ignorant. Family and business ties should be ignored 
and every citizen regarded as merely a member of the com- 
munity to serve the whole and to be cared for by the whole. 

Property is not so sacred in its nature as life and liberty. 
The right of the individual to control his own actions is more 
important than his right to own property. Conscription is con- 
fiscation of men. It restrains their liberties, forces their ac- 
tions, and drives them into danger, perhaps at the cost of their 
lives. Jf conscription of men be permissible conscription of 
property is also justified. If men’s liberties and lives may be 
taken for the public aelfare, then property may also be con- 
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fiscated, Surely it will not be argued that property stands 
upon higher ground than man. 

A system of conscription of men which leaves property free 
is inherently unjust. It is undemocratic. That a man who has 
nothing but his life to lose shall be forced to hazard it in service 
for the State and that a capitalist shall preserve his property 
intact is shocking to an enlightened conscience. 

If it be said that the conscript man is used temporarily— 
borrowed, as it were, for the emergency—and that the hazard 
of his life is a mere incident, I answer by asking why, then, 
should property not be borrowed, used temporarily, and re- 
turned at the end of the war? How can it be just when human 
material for war is taken without compensation that war sup- 
plies and finances for war may not also be taken? What justice 
is there when men are being conscripted that property owners 
should be receiving incomes from their possessions? 

CONSCRIPTION IS UNDEMOCRATIC, 

Why is conscription undemocratic? 

First. Even when laid equally upon all ages and classes it 
imposes the burden of public defense equally per capita upon 
the population, whereas the burdens of government should be 
borne in proportion to the benefits received. Since property 
enjoys the chief benefit of government and its protection occa- 
sions the chief governmental expense it should bear the chief 
part of the burden of public defense. Men should be required 
to respond to public duty in the same measure that they receive 
a benefit from the public. Conscription rests the burden of pub- 
lic defense upon the individual without regard to property 
interests or benefits derived from the Government. 

Second. Conscription for military duty can not be equally 
borne by the whole people, for many are physically unfit, others 
are cowards and can not fight, many are too old, many are too 
young, many are women; all these escape, yet all share in the 
benefits of government. 

Third. The burden of conscription is not laid equally on all, 
even of those taken for service. Some 3 per cent are commis- 
sioned officers enjoying position, honors, pay, and opportunities 
immeasurably above the remainder; 15 to 20 per cent are petty 
officers enjoying superior emoluments and comforts to a marked 
degree. The remainder are private soldiers who do all the 
work and most of the suffering and get nothing in return except 
the scantiest necessaries of life. 

Fourth. Conscription is undemocratic because it develops 
bureaucracy, takes the control of affairs from the representa- 
tives of the people, places it in the hands of officials who are 
out of contact with them. Hence the administration of the 
system of conscription is subject to the discretion of unre- 
sponsible officials and the peculiar subject of the grossest abuses, 
oppression, corruption, and favoritism. 

Fifth. It is undemocratic because it forces men into an 
autocratic system in which respect is given to authority, not 
to merit, in which the rewards go to place and not to capacity, 
in which servile obedience is the highest virtue and independ- 
ence and individuality the most serious vice. Out of this sys- 
tem men may come humble, docile, and unimaginative but never 
virile, aggressive, and reasoning citizens. Its tendency is to- 
ward autocratic and not toward popular government. 

THE CRUELEST INJUSTICE. 


Selective conscription, so called, is the worst form of all. It 
consciously and intentionally lays its burden upon a select few. 
It is its purpose not to reach all alike, but to victimize certain 
classes and callings. Its administration is left to a bureau 
which is out of touch with the people; that it will be the means 
of the grossest oppression and tyranny can not for a moment 
be questioned. 

The cruelest feature of selective conscription, its most vicious 
feature, is the plan to victimize the boys of the land. It pro- 
poses to seize on those under 21. It is not content to discrim- 
inate among those of mature age, but aims its vile purpose at 
helpless and inoffensive boys. 

What a cruel injustice to deprive a boy of his chance, to 
rob him of the opportunity of his youth, to finish his education, 
to learn a trade, to get a fair and early start in life! 

The conscription of men under 21 is grossly unjust. It is 
undemocratic and oppressive, because it levies upon nonvoters, 
those who have had no voice in bringing on the war, who were 
not consulted, who are helpless, who are not represented in 
Congress or official place, boys who have no votes with which 
to avenge themselves upon those who would force this system 
upon them, who are driven like dumb helpless sheep to slaughter. 
The shame of it to limit the age of those who are to be con- 
scripted at below 25! Not a Member of Congress but is above 
that age, not a Government official but is above that age, not 
an agitator for conscription from one end of the land to the 
other but is above that age. We would vote that on others 
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which neither we nor any of our age or class will have | 
endure. This in the name of democracy ! 

Conscription of boys is wrong. It is foolish to take boys 01 
of the home circle before their characters are formed, innoce), 
boys, and unaccustomed to temptation, unschooled in the w:\ 
of the world; to take uninformed boys and thrust them into t}), 
vicious moral atmosphere of the camp, where they will be su) 
ject to every vile temptation and moral pitfall that ever lay j 
wait for humanity. : 

Conscription of boys is economically unjust and foolish. T), 
life of a soldier is one sometimes of hardship and privatio; 
spasmodically laborious, but chiefly that of an idler. “ Soldie) 
ing” is a word that has a well-defined meaning. Boys shou), 
have a chance to finish their education, to learn a trade, and ce 
some little start in life, to make some plans for the futur: 
But with a year or two taken out of their lives at the beginnin: 
of manhood, taken out of their lives and devoted to army lif; 
they will come back stripped of ambition, schooled as idler: 
with no inclination to learn a trade or to prepare themselye 
for life. 

If we are to have conscription let us spare the boys, spar 
them for the sake of their health, for they are physically sof: 
and unformed, are heedless and imprudent. They do not kno\ 
how to care for themselves physically nor what to eat 1 
drink, and they will come back from the campaign broken «1 
bent and diseased wrecks. They will come back rheumatic ani 
malarious. In 1915 when our country was at peace, all our 
soldiers living comfortably in barracks, receiving the best o{ 
food, medical attention and care, and under the most favorable 
conditions for health we had an average of 93,262 enlisted men 
in the Army. During that year alone 69,442 were admitted to 
the hospital for disease or injury; there were 10,045 cases 0! 
venereal disease and 358 cases of insanity, 1,351 were discharge: 
for physical disability, and 436 died. These were carefull; 
chosen men of ages between 18 and 35. They were subjected to 
the most rigid medical examination before being admitted tv 
service. They were not reenlisted if physically defective 
Practically every case of disease originated in service. This is 
especially true of venereal diseases, from which one man in 
every nine suffered. No doubt many men were diseased whei 
discharged, no record having been made of it, and will carr) 
through their lives the marks of service. 

Yet in the face of this terrible record conscriptionists persis! 
that Army service will promote the health and physical we!! 
being of young men. 

MY VOTE, 


I will not vote for conscription unless it shall appear neces 
sary. I will not consider conscription necessary so long is 
sufficient armies to defend this country can be raised by the 
voluntary system. I will not vote to conscript men to send 
them across the sea to fight the battles of- European monarchs. 
I will not force our boys into the raging hell of Europe in order 
to decide whether Italy shall have Trentino, whether Bosnia shal! 
belong to Servia or to Austria, whether Russia may sit at the 
Dardanelles, and whether Poland as a kingdom shall be under 
the control of Germany or Russia. 

I clearly foresee the fury that my political enemies will 
raise against me at home. Already in my ears there rises the 
roar of the torrent of abuse and misrepresentation. I am dul) 
mindful that I am refusing to obey the dominant voices of my 
city, the newspaper voices, the voices of wealth, prestige, ani 
influence. But I am undismayed by the prospect. I hear rather 
the still small voice of conscience than the thunder of opposi 
tion. I hear rather the pleading mothers and the plaintive 
voices of common men, of those who toil while others sleep. 

I have been a private soldier, and if it should be necessary 
will enlist again. I am willing to fight with arms in my hands 
in defense of our institutions. Surely, I should be willing to 
speak and vote to defend them. I would be willing to shed 1m) 
blood defending my country against a foreign invader. I aim 
no less willing to defend American liberties with my life if need 
be when they are assailed by internal foes. 

I have no word of criticism for those who hold to opinions 
which differ from mine. This is America, the land of the free. 
Freedom of opinion is one of the things that makes this country 
worth fighting for. I respect any man’s conscientious and de- 
liberate opinions. I crave for my own the same consideratio 
and regard. I do my duty as I see it. Let others be guide: 
by the same light of conscience. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to th: 
gentleman from Alamana [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. B EAD. Mr. Chairman, I must make the frank 
confession that up until the last few days I had reached the con- 
clusion to vote against any bill embodying the essential features 
of a selective draft unless predicated upon the prior use and 
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patent failure of a pure volunteer system. In faef, I had so 
stated my purpose to some of my celleagues here. I was im- 
pelled to that conviction by the very arguments used by those 
now supporting the majority report. 

By now stating, that after more mature reflection, and after 
hearing the arguments urged I have reached a different con- 
clusion and shall vote for a selective draft, 6r universal obliga- 
tion to serviee, it is probable that I shall share the censure of 
those who are being criticized as mere rubber stamps and 
marionetts, to register only the will of the Executive. But I 
am comforted by the reflection that of all the personal ‘autoc- 
racies known to man the most despicable and indefensible is 
that of intolerance of an honest conviction candidly expressed. 

To take the side of voting against the selective draft would 
be imminently “ the easiest way.” It would require less explana- 
tion; it would invite no personal political disaster; but, Mr. 
Chairman, in an hour like this, under conditions unprecedented 
in our national history, in deliberating upon great questions of 
national policy involving even our national life, it seems to me 
that it is a time to subordinate every element of the personal 
equation and to forget the geographical confines of a con- 
gressional district, to merge these considerations into the larger 
necessities of a national emergency. [Applause.] Whatever 
of disaster or blundering our arms may suffer, the people of 
the tenth district of Alabama will measurably suffer with every 
other district in shame, in regret, in humiliations. 

What is the thing we are here contriving to do? 
new army for national security and defense. 
an army be raised? From among the male citizens of the United 
States. And why should the Government expect them to serve 
as soldiers under its flag? Because of an implied and specific 
moral and civic obligation. If our flag has been insulted, our 
citizens murdered on the high seas in contravention of all law 
human, international, and divine; if our outraged national 
dignity and self-respect stands flouted before the world, are 
these accumulated grievances directed against us as a Nation, 
or only against that proportion of our people who would be gal- 
lant enough to volunteer to resent them? [Applause.] It is 
our national sovereignty that is defied, and not a capricious 
portion of our people. This Nation in its political autonomy 
is one fabric, indivisable and homogeneous. Whatever alien 
hand strikes at a single star in the flag strikes at them all, 
and all the peoples of the States they represent. [Applause.] 
Whoever would lay an impious stripe of shame upon those of 
honor and glory profanes at his peril a whole people. |[Ap- 
plause, ] 

So our burden and our duty in this crisis is joint, not several; 
it is universal, not fantastic. Who shall fill the ranks? Only 
those choice Spirits whose first impulse of duty and honor calls 
them to the colors, while the slumberers and the callous share not 
their peril but only the fruits of their sacrifices? 

It is one of the mudsills of our structure of freedom that all 
men are guaranteed equality of opportunity under the law, 
equality of protection in life, property, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Is it not fair, is it not just, is it not honest, that the 
Government should not only expect but require equality of 
burden under the law? What man among the slothful would be 
laggard in claiming the benefit of habeas corpus if improperly 
imprisoned or trial by jury if under indictment for felony? It 
is his to claim. His Government has given him that constitu- 
tional right. If his property is unlawfully seized, he invokes the 
writ of detinue. If his character is assailed, he can sue for 
defamation. But, sir, if his Government is assailed, which gives 
him all this protection; if the sacred traditions and inviolable 
rights of its citizens on the high seas are “ plundered, profaned, 
prostituted, and disinherited,” he says I will let my neighbor 
volunteer to loék after that business; I am not personally in- 
volved. Gentlemen, is that democracy; is that even decent 
human eonduct? fe 

Universal obligations of service and burden are inextricably in- 
terwoven in all our political and civic relations to the State. 
Where is there a public treasury that would receive just con- 
sideration if the payment of taxes was voluntary? What court 
of justice could rely upon a single venire to try some desperate 
and disagreeable murder case if the jury boxes of the country 
only contained the names of those citizens who volunteered to 
perform that duty? The public highways of America in every 
township would soon resolve themselves into ruts and quagmires 
were it not fer the law of compulsory road duty within certain 
arbitrary limitations. Every peaceful community in the country 
would be subject to the merciless brutality of a desperado save 
for the wateh and ward of 2 posse comitatus of civilians drafted 
for a “ 

T can find 0 good reason or sound Iogic to urge that in the 
Brivest of national, which really in its last analysis means per- 
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sonal, peril to eur citizens, their wives and children and hearth- 
stones, there should be an entirely different standard of duty 
for all men within the same arbitrary reasonable limitations. 

It is argued that the main advantage of the majority bill is 
that it will give soldiers quicker than by waiting for the regis- 
tration proposed by the miaority plan. God knows that I am in 
no hurry to get them to the trenches. I still maintain that 
there does not now exist any justification to send an American 
army to Europe. I voted for the Britten amendment to the war 
resolution not to send our boys to the shambles except by con- 
sent of Congress, but if they are to go let us see to it by this 
legislation that they go thoroughly trained, equipped, experi- 
enced, and prepared for trench warfare in its abominable worst, 
and that they go each on equal terms of honor and self-respect 
and each with the consoling consciousness that if he dies on the 
field of honor or if he survives it was because his country called 
him on terms of equal dignity and justice with every comrade 
who shares his fate. [Applause | 

Now, gentlemen, these’ considerations I have suggested have 
been intended to touch upen the reason and justice and fairness 
of this proposal. ‘There are other considerations of a practical 
nature that seem to me involved in this controversy. 

I am a new Member of this body. I am not accustomed to 
the intricacies of government and government regulations, the 
same as you enjoy, but in my observation of human organiza- 
tions I have always found it necessary to lodge and to fix the 
final arbitrary power with some head of some governing body. 

We have as President of the United States a man chosen by 
popular majority of the people of this country to counsel with 
and admonish us upon the great questions of governmental con 
eern; and for one I fully believe in my heart that IT am speaking 
the sentiments of a majority of my native State of Alabama 
[applause], although some of my collengues differ with me, 
and I recognize their right to a candid difference of opinion. 
when I express the belief that when the final judgment of our 
people is inude up, that the great and overwhelming majority 
of the people of Alabama will say that we elected that man as 
Chief Executive, that we believe in him and stand behind the 
reasonable and logieal policies of our Commander in Chief, the 
leader of our party, the Chief Executive of the Nation, Wood- 
row Wilson, and I am willing to share his judgment and te 
follow his leadership. [Applause.] 

I believe that the moral and psychological effect of an army 
such as would be made up under this just and equal system 
would have a profound effect upon Hollweg, Von Tirpitz. Ein- 
denburg, and the Kaiser, without firing a gun, and lead to 
peace; but a haphazard, half-hearted, discredited, discarded 
system of mobilization would tend to hearten them in the belief 
that a sluggish and halting policy possessed America, and thit 
there was no real punch behind our brave words. 

We have a great Council of National Defense chosen from 
all of the citizenship because of their expert knowledge, their 
experience, and their judgment, and their wisdom in broad 
lines of human endeavor. We have invested them with power 
to make suggestions to the President and Congress. We are 
relying in this emergency upon their wisdom; and I believe 
we should, without question, aceept their advice and suggestions. 

Why, by the same token and by the same reason, can we not 
afford to accept the advice of these experts who constitute the 
General Staff of the Army, especially when those views are con 
curred in by the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. If a volunteer is all that is needed, it 
appeals to me, gentlemen of the House, that these great belliz- 
erent nations in Europe who have given it a fair and impurtial 
trial would adhere to that system instead of all of them dis- 
crediting and discarding it. Now, Mr. Chairman, a great many 
of us voted for this resolution deelaring a state of war to exist, 
and I want to read a portion of it for wour reminder : 

Resolved, That the state of war between the United States and the 
Imperial German ‘Government which has been thrust upon the United 
States is hereby formally declared, and that the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed— 

By you— 


to employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States 
and the resources of the Government to carry on war against the 
Imperial German Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination all of the reseurces of the country are hereby pledged by 
the Congress of the United States. 


{ Applause. ] 
Gentlemen, 


it seems to me that that comprehensive term 


embraces not only railroads, not only publie utilities, not only 
manufacturing establishments, net only all these great enter 
prises the Government is mobilizing to meet this emergency, 
but it also involves in its largest and best analysis the mobiliza- 
tion upon these reasonable, fair, and just restrictions of the 
greatest power we possess—that is, the man power of the United 
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Siates of America. [Applause.] Gentlemen, I have no desire to 
trespass upon the patience of the committee. A good deal has 
been sald in the course of this debate about sending young men 
under the age of 21 to the war or drafting them. I agree with 
the proposition suggested, but that is not involved in the con- 
troversy now before the House. I am unalterably opposed to 
including in the selective draft young men under the age of 21 
years [applause], because, my friends, I do not believe that it 
is just and proper; and I want to make the statement that I 
shall feel very much inclined to vote against the whole propo- 
sition if that amendment does not stand like it is reported by 
the minority to this House. A great deal has been said about 
womanhood and motherhood in this debate. 

Gentlemen, that phase of the case has appealed to us all, no 
and I believe I am authorized, 
although not personally, to make this assertion and this state- 
ment—that the motherhood of America, those glorious women 
who have given these sons to the Nation, that it is not their 
purpose and not their anxiety and not their wish in this hour. 
when so much is involved, to restrain and withhold their sons 
from equal service upon terms of equality in this great enter- 
prise of defending the United States of America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois will permit the completion of this very able and in- 
teresting address, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for a few 
minutes more if it is agreeable. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield five minutes additional. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ah, sir, I do not believe that the mother- 
hood of America has forgotten what transpired in Belgium 
and northern France. I believe that behind this crusade of 
justice is a matter which will move the hearts of our soldiers 
and fill them with real courage to resent the indefensible out- 
rages which have been perpetrated upon the motherhood and 
sisterhood of Belgium and France in this great and cruel 
struggle. Ah, I do not believe that they have forgotten Miss 
Caviil and those of her sort, and that they are now in this 
emergency, as they have always been in the trying hours of our 
Republic, eager and anxious to make equal sacrifice with the 
fathers of the country for the preservation of the institutions 
of liberty, equality, and justice which prevail in this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the indulgence of the 
committee. It is not my purpose in these remarks to say any- 
thing that might possibly, or that could possibly, wound the 
feeling of any of my colleagues, especially my colleagues from 
the State of Alabama. I regret we can not agree upon the fun- 
damental question involved in this bill; but after, as I suggested 
in the beginning, mature, thoughtful, and dispassionate consid- 
eration I could not honestly reach any other conclusion ex- 
cept that in this emergency the bill proposed by the minority 
report is the wisest, fairest, most just, and democratic method 
to serve the interests of our people in this great national emer- 
gency. [Applause.] 

The system of selection is the only way in which every man 
of military age, may secure a fair and square chance to serve 
upon terms of equality with his neighbor. The rich and poor 
are on the same simple level of responsibility and mutual lia- 
bility to service. 

This is the only way to keep this from being “a rich man’s 
war and a poor man’s fight.” 

It gives the President the right to say to the man on the farm, 
in the mine, in the cotton mill, “ You are liable to service, but 
the country needs you more to stay where you are to produce 
food and fuel and clothes than in the Army, and I choose you 
to serve at home,” 

The people of my district, I know, are willing to serve their 
country if they know that they will be called to serve on equal 
terms with all and without favoritism or partiality, and in my 
judgment the President’s plan guarantees this result. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman-and gentle- 
men of the House, I have been at a loss to understand the 
processes of reasoning by which some of the Members of the 
House have during the last few days suddenly become con- 
verted to. the righteousness and the wisdom of immediate con- 
scription, but the gentleman who has just preceded me ean 
leave us in no doubt as to the reason for the position he 
assumes. He says that he voted for the Britten resolution, 
which would have prevented the United States Government 
from sending a soldier to France to fight the battles of this 
country. He says to-day he is not so very much in favor of 
sending the boys to the trenches, and therefore it is natural 
for him to take the position that he is opposed to this selective 
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volunteer plan and in favor of this conscription plan, whic 
would delay the raising of an Army for six months more. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is not doing me justice 
I am not accurately quoted. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not desire to do so 
What did you say? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I said I voted for the Britten amendmen; 
to the war resolution not to send an army to Europe without 
the consent of Congress. The gentleman did not state that i), 
his statement. 

Mr. BYRNES of Souta Carolina. When did the gentleman 
expect Congress to send them there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will permit, does noi 
the Britten resolution——- 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carclina. Oh, the gentleman pictures 
the suffering of women in Belgium and says the women of this 
country have not lost their patriotism, and yet he forgot al! 
about the suffering women of Belgium and joined the gentl 
man from Illinois [Mr. Britten] in his effort to prevent t':. 
President from sending an army of the United States Govern 
ment over to Belgium. [Applause.] 

He said, my friends, that he is unalterably opposed to draft- 
ing men under 21 years of age. He says that now; but he knows 
and I know the Senate is going to pass that 21-year provision, 
and it is going to conference and it is going to come back in the 
bill, and the same process of reasoning that induced him to turn 
turtle on the conscription business will induce him to turn turtle 
on the age limit. He says that the volunteer system, with its 
sluggish mobilization, would hearten Germany. What would he 
do? He would follow Mr. Britten in a policy described by my 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] as directing the Army to 
“Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go near the 
water.” [Laughter.] Would not it hearten Germany to say 
we are going to have war, but will not send an army unless 
Congress hereafter shall meet and determine that it should be 
sent. It is in keeping with every other argument of every man 
who has favored this conscription bill. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] yester- 
day was in favor of conscription because, he said, he thought it 
would keep “ the Kelleys and Burkes and Sheas” at home. He 
favors conscription because he wants to keep the Irish in Boston, 
and the gentlemen who represent mining districts believe it wil! 
keep the miners at home. They tell the men from manufacturing 
districts that conscription will keep the skilled workers at home, 
and then they go down into the agricultural sections of the South 
and say, “ We are going to keep your farmers at home.” Then, 
in God’s name, who is going to fight? 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I can not. I have but 
15 minutes, and I can talk an hour about this, the most infamous 
proposition ever submitted to this or any other American Con- 
gress. 

Tell me who is going to be exempted. There is but one class 
of people whom they say will be drafted, and that is the pool- 
room sharks. I have not heard a conscriptionist discuss the sub- 
ject yet who did not say, “‘ We are going to keep all the working 
men at home, but we are going to draft the pool-room fellows.” 
Are you going to defeat Germany with an army of pool-room 
sharks? [Applause and laughter.] Why, my friends, they tel! 
me that this is no sentimental thing; this is aseriousthing. You 
are going up against the greatest fighting organization in the 
world. And yet in this country they talk as though the war was 
to be fought with billiard balls instead of bullets. If they took 
all of the pool-room sharks in the United States of America 
they would not have an army. Under the lottery you pro- 
vide for in this conscription bill 4,000,000 names are put in a 
box and 500,000 drawn out, and the pool-room loafer has seven 
chances to one that he will not be drawn. 

In the; vain effort to bolster up this bill, what does the gen 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] say?: Now, if he cai 
net make an argument for a proposition, nobody else here can. 
What did he say? He resorted to fancy and fiction instead o! 
relying upon facts. He read here, with the evident approva! 
of the House, figures purporting to show that one-half of the 
Army of the United States Government in the Civil War wis 
18 years old. Where did he get the figures? He said he ¢0' 
them from a speech made by Senator Nerson in the Senate 
last Saturday. I looked at them, and do you know what tlic) 
show? They show that there were 1,183,130 men under 1%. 
There were 1,158,438 men of 18. That makes 2,341,568 of |* 
years and under, and as he said the total enrollment was on!) 
2,606,000, he did not leave but 264,432 soldiers in the Unio 
‘Army over 18 years of age. Who believes it? They show. 
further, that of those of 22 years of age theré were 880,000. 
How could there be that many when he had left but 264,00) 
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from 18 years up? Then I telephoned The Adjutant General’s 
Office, and he said that there was absolutely no record in the 
War Department of the ages of the United States soldiers. He 
said that some time ago a newspaper published the statement 
concerning it, but it was a fake. I telephoned to Senator 
NELSON’S Office, and his secretary said he got those figures last 
year from the Kansas City Star. And possibly that accounts 
for the attitude of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND]. [Laughter.] 

My friends, thus it has ever been. But I have an inquisi- 
tive mind, so I inquired of the Legislative Reference Bureau 
for what information they had, and their information, com- 
piled from statements of men who ought to be in a position to 
know, was that the average age was 25, and the secretary to 
The Adjutant General says that a statement con piled by them, 
from the survivors of the veterans of the Civil War on the 
Union side, shows that the average age was 28. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LENnroor] said, “ Do you think that 
the patriotism of the boys of 18 has departed and they will not 
volunteer?” I ask him if he thinks that the patriotism of the 
men over 25 has departed, and will they not volunteer if he 
will only give them a chance? [Applause.] 

Oh, no. This is universal! The only thing universal about 
it is the universal support it receives from men over 25 who 
will save their skins. [Applause.] Universal? The gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], who preceded me, said, 
“Equality of opportunity.” Yes. Equality of opportunity to 
the boys between 19 and 25, and them alone. Would he levy 
taxes only on the boys from 19 to 25? 

They say the volunteer system would delay things. And yet 
every man in this House knows that under conscription, ac- 
cording to the department officials, it would be six months be- 
fore they could put men on the training grounds. If you al- 
lowed men to volunteer and get only 250,000 in six months, you 
would have 250,000 more than if you relied only on conscrip- 
tion and waited six months. 

What other argument? My good friend from Wisconsin, 
who tried to bolster his argument up by figures about the Civil 
War, turned to us and said, “ You men from the South, how 
can you oppose this thing when the Confederate States imposed 
a conscription bill in the second year of the war?” 

But what did he know about the forces of the Confederacy ? 
Did he tel! you that when they did that, practically every 
man able to shoulder a gun had already volunteered, and that 
in all the period from April, 1862, to the close of the war we 
had in the Confederate armies only 81,993 men who had been 
conscripted into the army, and so great was the hatred of the 
word “ conscript ” that while men were being conscripted during 
these years, 76,206 volunteered and went into the armies of the 
Confederacy of their own accord? Hesays if it had not been for 
the conscript act the Union forces would have defeated the Con- 
federate forces two years earlier. [Laughter.] But that 
Statement is absolutely untrue. It was not until after we 
conscripted men that you ever succeeded in defeating the forces 
of the Confederacy. [Laughter.] 

What did Preston Brooks, the military historian of the Con- 
federacy, say on that subject? He was the best authority in 
the United States on the subject. He said: 

Acknowledging the estimate of 600,000 as affording the most favor- 
able possible showing for conscription (a procedure which more than 
makes up for the manifest inaccuracies in the report of the number of 
ae conscription appears to have put into the war not more 
than 25 per cent of the total. But it is unfair to credit conscription 
with having augmented the armies even to that extent, because the 
conscripted classes were confessedly almost worthless as fighting mate- 
rial, and no doubt the 100,000 deserters admitted by Gen. Preston 
to be at large were principally conscripts. 

Compulsory service was, furthermore, a weakening force in that it 
brought conflict with the States which led to half-hearted support in 
some instances and did much to make service in the army unpopular. 
Another untoward result may be laid to the door of the system as 
organized—tbe very iax laws of exemption provided an easy and more 


or less honorable avenue of evasion, thereby keeping out of the armies 
thousands who might otherwise have been forced by public opinion 


to volunteer, 
. That is also the opinion of the gentleman from Ohio, Gen. 
SHERWOOD, who was an officer in the Union Army, and of every 
other man of like knowledge. When those conscripts were taken 
into the ranks of the Confederacy they lowered the morale of 
the army. Instead of their ranks being composed of men who 
fought for their homes and for their country, who fought for 
the ideals that they believed to be right, they had been driven 
‘nto the ranks to fight as slaves, and to-day in many sections 
a the South the words “ convict ” and “ conscript ” are synony- 
nous, Rak 

How about the forces of the Union? An eminent historian, 
Mr, Woodrow Wilson, in his history 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I regret I can not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That eminent historian, the 
President of the United States, in his “ History of the American 
People,’ depicts the rioting «nd bloodshed throughout the coun- 
try that followed the attempt on the part of the United States 
Government to enforce conscription. Do you think the spirit 
of the people has changed? It has not; and when conscription 
is attempted in this country, especially under this infamous and 
unequal iottery proposition that you have here, you are going 
to inspire more domestic insurrection and rioting and internat 
warfare than you can think of, so that it will be diflicult to 
prosecute suecessfully a foreign war. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I know what my friend 
from Missouri wants to ask me. He has asked but one question 
since this thing started. [Laughter.] He wants to ask, “ Have 
men not had a chance to volunteer now? And if they have not 
volunteered, does it not prove they will not?” [Laughter.] That 
is what he wants to ask. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I refuse to yield. I 
told the gentleman so. I can not yield when I can ask his ques- 
tion quicker than he can de it. and answer it, too. [Laugbter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is wrong about thiut. I 
want to corvect him. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The answer is this: “TI do 
not want to join the Regular Army.” Not a man in this Tlouse 
does, and his friends do not. For reasons satisfactory to them, 
they will not. 

Then he says, “ How about the National Guard?” If he does 
not know it, he ought to know it, that the War Department 
wants to abolish the National Guard. He knows that they con- 
strued the national-defense act as not allowing them to raise 
additional units. They did place that construction upon it. 
The members of the Committee on Military Affairs asked the 
Secretary of War for his authority, and when he had none he 
then notified the States that they could raise additional units, 
but he accompanied that statement with the statement that he 
hoped the governors of the States would not authorize the or- 
ganization of additional units. Was that encouraging volun- 
teers? Only a few thousand have volunteered in the Regular 
Army, but if you say that is a fair test of the willingness of 
this country to fight Germany, you say patriotism has departed 
from the country and the American people do not want this war, 
and you thereby reflect upon the American people and upon this 
administration. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman vote to repeal the war 
resolution? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I will not. But I can 
defend it, while you can not defend this infamous proposition 
that is presented here. I voted for the war declaration. I 
want to prosecute this war, but I want to prosecute it with 
free men and not with slaves. [Applause.] I am not going to 
be driven by a press-conducted propaganda, as extensive and as 
infamous as any other ever conducted in this Nation. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

You can not tell me why people changed overnight. IT know 
it is because the newspapers say, “ You are not standing by the 
President ; you are not standing by the War Department.” That 
is what the press says. The War Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have sent a special bill down here to bridle the 
newspapers. The newspapers denounce it; and if you dare to 
vote with the administration the newspapers will charge you 
with voting against the freedom of speech and being but a rubber 
stamp. If you vote for this volunteer plan they will call you a 
traitor. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
additional minutes. [Applause. | 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They say we have got to 
aecept what the War Department wants in this thing, because 
they are experts in this military business and we are not. Yef 
every gentleman who gets up here says “the War Department 
wants the age of enlistment to be fixed at from 19 to 25; but I 
am unalterably opposed to that. I want it raised from 19 to 
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21.” [Laughter.} Why do they not accept the expert advice of 
the War Department on that? 
Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 
Mr. BURNETT. The War Department also wants all briga- 


dier generals to be made major generals? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; which would inci- 
dentally increase their compensation from $6,000 to $9,300 a 
year, at a time when your people are called upon to economize 
and pay more taxes, 

Mr. BURNETT. 
yate soldier? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; they are going to be 
conscripts, and trey can not ask it for themselves. 


Do they ask for increased pay for the pri- 


Why, they say by this proposal you will divide this country 
into volunteers and slackers. You will do no such thing. You 
will divide this country into Congressmen and conscripts. 


{Laughter.] The Constitution of the United States says no man 
is elivible for Congress unless he is over 25. You say by this 
thing that every man under 25 is subject to conscription. 
jLaughter.}] Yes; we can all laugh at it now, but, my friends, 
you have fixed it finely. You have fixed it from 19 to 25. If 
any of you suffer the misfortune to be defeated, as some of you 
ought to be for voting for this thing, you can go home and live 
in safety and comfort, and say, “I will go when my time 
comes,” knowing your time will never come. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] pictures a man 
as walking forth from among his neighbors when he is sum- 
moned to go, and says his neighbors will look at him as he 
marches forth, and will say, “ There goes a man selected for 
distinguished service. He goes to fight our pattles.” [Laugh- 
ter.] They may do it, but if they do they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. [Applause.] There are 20,000,000 men of mili- 
tary age in this country. Not more than 4,000,000 names of boys 
between 19 and 25 will be put in this lottery box, and the man 
over 25 is out of it. I see three homes by the side of the road. 
In one home is the only son of a woman who is trying to edu- 
cate him. In the home to the right there are three boys be- 
tween 19 and 25. In the home to the left there is one man 26 
years of age. In this lottery that you provide, one out of every 
eight will be drawn, and it is quite possible that that only son 
will be called for this distinguished service. And when he goes 
forth the three sons in the next heuse may stand on the porch 
and say, “He goes to fight our battles,” and the man of 26. 
who is entirely exempt from service, may point to him and say, 
“He goes to fight our battles,” and the mother with the pa- 
triotism of the American woman may bravely smile as she bids 
him goodbye, but deep down in her heart she will curse the 
statesmanship that so framed a law as to leave all the men 
and take her boy to fight their battles and suffer and die in the 
trenches of Europe. [Applause.] 

You say your proposition is efficient, that it is not sentimental. 
My God! you can not fight a war without sentiment. When the 
people’s hearts are not in a war it can not be won. They say 
the Prussian Army is effective; that you must have an equally 
effective army; that you must fight them with their own meth- 
ods. Is it true? Have we come to that? Must we Prussianize 
ourselves in order to win democracy for the people of the world? 
Tf so, what do we gain? Have you got to adopt the methods of 
the Kaiser in order to win democracy for the world? If so, then 
may you not paraphrase a question that was asked centuries 
ago: ‘“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” What shall it profit America if she 
democratizes the rest of the world and loses her own democ- 
racy? [Applause.] 

The volunteer bill authorizes the President to immediately cal! 
for 500,000 volunteers. It provides that while these volunteers 
ean select their company officers, that before an officer so se- 
jected can be commissioned he must stand the examination pre- 
seribed by the President. It provides that no man will be 
accepted as a volunteer if he is now engaged in any oecupation 
that in the opinion of the President would make his service of 
greater value in maintaining the food supply or the industries 
of our country than serving his Nation as a soldier in the field. 
It provides further that while these volunteers are being raised 
the President must proceed to enroll the men of the eountry 
for the purpose of conscription, if necessary, and authorizes the 
President, whenever he decides that the volunteer system is in- 
effective, to enforce conscription. It provides further, both 
in the volunteer and conseriptive features of the bill, that the 
soldiers, so far as possible, shall be grouped into units from the 
States and the subdivisions of the States from which they come 

The conscription bill. fathered by the ranking Republican 
member, Mr. Kaun, which: is the bill prepared by the War De- 
partment and which has the approval of the President, does not 
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allow men a chance to volunteer, but provides for the raising 
of an army of men between the ages of 19 and 25 years by con- 
scription, and it would give to the department the right to have 
a man from South Carolina assigned to a company with men 
from Massachusetts or Oklahoma. 

It is admitted by those who favor the conscription bill that 
it will take at least three months to complete a census of || 
the boys in the United States between the ages of 19 and 25 
These boys must then be examined and the physically disquali- 
fied must be eliminated from the census. They must next «o- 
cide how many of the boys whose names are on this list are en- 
gaged in occupations so essential to the maintenance of the in- 
dustries of the country as to justify their being exempted from 
Army service and eliminate their names from the list. The 
names that are left must be placed in a box, and in the gamble 
that follows the boy whose name is drawn must go to the front. 

The friends of this bill assert that it wil! take five or six 
months to complete this procedure and have these conscripts sent 
to the training grounds. I am satisfied that it will tuke 10 or 
12 months; but even if they are correct, and it takes but 6 
months, I know of no reason why during these 6 months we 
should not proceed to raise an army of volunteers and place them 
at the training camps as quickly as they volunteer. No sane 
man can argue that the Dent bill means delay in raising an 
army. I do not believe that patriotism has yet departed froin 
the American people, and I am confident that they will respond 
to the call of their country in this crisis just as quickly as they 
have responded to every previous call of the President of the 
United States. If they do, then thousands of them will be 
the training grounds long before even the conscription census 
ean be completed. But if the friends of conscription are right 
and patriotism has departed from the people, and this war is so 
unpopular as they would have us believe, and men will nor 
volunteer, then just so seon as that is apparent, the President 
of the United States is authorized by the Dent bill to immedi- 
ately order the enforcement of the conscription features, and 
as the census will then be under way, not one day or one hour 
will be lost by reason of the opportunity the Dent bill will give 


to the men of this Nation to volunteer and fight for their 
eountry. 
Nor can it be said that it will be an ineffective army. Some 


men have suddenly discovered that the only effective army is an 
army of censcripts. The histery of the world disproves this 
statement. Human nature itself revolts at the idea. No man 
ean tell me that an army of brave men who volunteer to fight 
for their country and whose hearts are in the fight, who 
understand what they are fighting for and fight by the side 
of their neighbors, can ever be defeated by an equal number 
of conscripts who have been dragged like convicts into the 
fight, whose hearts are not in the fight and who fight not 
through love of country but because they have to do it. They 
claim that the history of the volunteer system of this Nation 
has proved it a failure, but the argument is false. The 
Armies of Washington, Lee, and Jackson were Volunteer 
Armies. Again we have never attempted to organize » volun- 
teer army in accordance with the selective plan provided for 
im the Dent bill. You might just as well argue that conscrip- 
tion is a fraud because when resorted to by the United States 
Government during the Civil War it furnished an opportunity 
for all of the shrewd, slick cowards of the Nation to either 
pay their way out or swear their way out of the draft, while 
brave men fought for what they believed to be right. 

It is proposed to give to the War Department the power to 
say what occupations are essential to the maintenance of the 
industries of the country. Every man of any influence who 
wants to secure an exemption for his son is going to try to 
have him exempted by the War Department. The poor people 
of this country without influence, without knowledze sufti- 
cient to enable them to frame an affidavit, and without infor- 
mation as to where the affidavit should be sent even if it is 
prepared, will have their sons conscripted while others are 
left at home. 

In order to secure support for conseription, efforts have been 
made to lead the farmers of the South to believe the bill would 
exempt them from service. There is not one word in the bil! 
exempting farmers from service. The Secretary of War told the 
Military Committee he would not say who he thought should be 
exempted until after the bill passed. But what his views are can 
en eer from his testimony before the committee, when he 
said: 

So far as the present year is concerned it seems unlikely that our 
pron ments could be perverted. = -— yA n a ihe drafting of men until 

season of planting ha the sewson of cultivation is 
iwell” advanced, The season of ieee wend therefore seem to be this 


‘year the one we have most to consider. The Council of National seevense 
would undoubtedly be constantly in touch with that situation, through 
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the Department of Agriculture and subordinate committees, and if it 
should turn out to be at all a necessary thing to do, some system of fur- 
loughing from the Army during the peak load of the harvest season 
might be adopted to relieve the situation. 

Mr. KAHN. But if our troops were sent to the battle fronts of Europe, 
how would you furlough the men? 

Secretary Baker. Of course, it would be impossible under those cir- 
cumstances, 

Again, on page 105, the Secretary of War stated: 


According to the law of chances, we would get one out of five on the 
re a we would get one out of four of those who left the farms for 
the city. 

So, if any person is supporting conscription because he believes 
farm boys will be exempt, he knows that the Secretary of War, 
who will alone have the power of exemption, says he will get one 
out of five of those who stay on the farm and one out of four of 
those who go to the city. 

Whenever a man contends that the volunteer system is a 
failure he refers to the Army raised by us during the Spanish- 
American War. He overlooks the fact that while that Army 
was officered by men without any military training, under our 
volunteer plan no man could secure a commission as an officer 
unless he could stand the examination prepared by the Regu- 
lar Army officers of the War Department. 

Some of them say that the volunteer system failed in England 
during this war. But Great Britain, governed by a King, and 
without claiming for its people the democracy we claim, did 
not resort to conscription until a very short time ago, and 
under the volunteer system it raised an army of 5,000,000 
men. To me this does not look like a failure. The British 
vietories to-day are being won by the volunteer army, not one 
conscript having yet reached the firing line. It is much fairer 
to refer to the army of Canada, the nation to the north of us, 
as many of our people during the years past have emigrated to 
the agricultural sections of Canada. When called upon to 
raise an army, they did not resort to conscription; they called 
for volunteers and raised an army of 500,000 men, sent them 
to the fields of Europe, and whenever you read to-day of the 
suecess of the British Army you will read of the bravery and 
effectiveness of the volunteer army of Canada. Great Britain 
has not even attempted to force conscription in Ireland, and the 
volunteer soldiers of Ireland, and the 245,000 volunteer sol- 
diers of Australia, to-day compete with Canada in fighting the 
battles of Great Britain. Whenever conscription has been urged 
in either Canada or Australia, it has been rejected. 

To gain some support for this draft or conscription measure 
the newspapers have called it the universal military training 
bill, when they know that the two propositions are as different 
as day is from night, and no universal military training bill is 
being considered by this Congress. But they are the wise men. 
In the days of the Confederacy when conscription was finally 
resorted to, the newspaper boys were seemingly as influential 
as they are now. The bill was passed in April, 1862, and in 
October of the same year it was amended, and it was provided 
that editors of newspapers should be exempted from conscrip- 
tion. I have no doubt they were for conscription thereafter. 
Now, this bill limiting the ages of service from 19 to 25 will 
exempt them in this war. Take, for instance, a newspaper 
editor of 30, physically qualified, who has been clamoring for 
war for two years and denouncing every man who does nut 
agree with him in everything, he is exempt under this bill and 
can safely remain at home. He can not claim his occupation is 
essential to the maintenance of the Army. On the contrary, 
the Government will find it necessary to bridle them. But he 
is exempt. I think it unfair to them and believe they should be 
given an opportunity to serve instead of restricting it to boys 
under 25, 

There is absolutely no excuse for the War Department not 
agreeing to the provisions of the volunteer bill providing that 
men shall serve, so far as possible, with other men from their 
own communities. The Regular Army officer can have no 
reason for opposition to it other than his desire to abolish 
Stite designations. He wants to have no South Carolina regi- 
ments and no Georgia regiments. He wants regiments “A” 
and “B,” and wishes to have the right to assign men to serve 
where he pleases. Apparently they believe it wise to nation- 
alize the Army. It is true that some of them say that if this 
bill is passed they may allow men to serve with their neigh- 
bors, but they strenuously object to any such restrictions being 
placed in the bill, and wish to have given to them the right 
to assign men wherever they please. Under the War Depart- 
ment’s conscription bill they would have the right to assign 
. boy from South Carolina to serve in company “A,” regiment 

B,” by the side of a negro from Indiana. If they did this 
they would not have to go to Europe for war. It is true that 
the Secretary of War states that in the past they have en- 
deavored to segregate the races, and he states that he pre- 
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sumes that in the future it will be done, but yet there is in 
the bill nothing that would prevent it. 

I care not what they say, my knowledge of human nature 
causes me to believe that if a man from South Carolina is 
allowed to serve by the side of his neighbors and friends from 
his own State, in a South Carolina regiment, he will make a 
better soldier than if he is assigned to regiment “A” as a 
conscript to fight by the side of a conscript from Massachusetts 
and a conscript from Wisconsin. When a man goes into danger 
it is natural for him to want to have his friends by his side, 
and if the boys from South Carolina have to go to the battle 
fields of Europe, if they can fight by the side of their neighbors 
and maintain the prestige of the State from which they came 
they can be depended upon to fight with the same spirit with 
which their fathers fought in the days gone by. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given to this subject the best thought 
of which I am capable. I have but one object, and that is 
to promote the cause of my country. We are at war, and I 
want to successfully prosecute that war. I believe it can best 
be done through the selective volunteer plan. I think that 60 
or 90 days should be fixed as the time in which men can 
volunteer, and during this time the conscription machinery 
should be perfected, and that it be resorted to only in case 
the volunteers fail to respond, and in no event until the expira- 
tion of the 90 days. But I want to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent, and if the definite time limit can not be secured I will 
vote to give the President the absolute power to order con- 
scription whenever he decides the volunteer system has failed. 
With this absolute power he certainly will not be embarrassed 
by the volunteer plan. 

The way to embarrass the President and injure the country 
abroad is to depart from the traditional method of calling for 
volunteers and order immediate conscription, thus creating the 
impression abroad that the people are opposed to the war, would 
not volunteer, and had to be conscripted. 

I kuow from my conversations with Members of this House 
that a considerable majority of them are at heart in favor of 
the selective volunteer plan; and if it shail be defeated, it will 
be due entirely to the belief entertained by some that the Presi- 
dent demands the passage of the War Department bill without 
the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” I do not believe 
he entertains any such view or makes any such demand. I 
have stood by him on every measure in his war program, and 
have done so because I believed he was right. But I know he 
respects manhood and reveres constitutional government, and 
I do not believe he would want Members of Congress, charged 
by the Constitution with the duty of legislating, to dodge their 
responsibility, sacrifice their conscientious convictions, and, in a 
matter where the lives of their people are at stake, pass a bill 
prepared by the War Department without any consideration, 
In this matter there is no principle at stake. It is a matter 
of policy only. I know the President would not say to us, 
“Yes; you give me the absolute power to order conscription 
whenever I decide that it should be done, but, in addition to 
that. I want you to say by your votes that you want me to 
exercise that power immediately, whether you really want me 
to do so or not.” I have too high an opinion of him to believe 
he would make such a request of us. If you say, “ Stand by the 
President,” I say we are standing by him and are giving him 
even more than he asks for. We are giving him authority to 
conscript and, in addition, a volunteer army while he is getting 
ready to enforce conscription. 

In connection with the President’s views, it is fair to call at- 
tention to the statement contained in his letter to Secretary of 
War Garrison on February 10, 1916, with regard to the Conti- 
nental Army. The President wrote: 

As you know, I do not at all agree with you in favoring compulsory 
enlistment for training, and I fear that the advocacy of compulsion be- 
fore the committee of the House on the part of Fequescntativen of the 
Department of War has arene prejudiced the House against the pro- 
posal for a Continental Army, little necessary connection as there is be- 
tween the plan and the opinion of the Chief of Staff of compulsory en- 
listment. 

Again, on Memorial Day, May 30, 1916, in a speech at Arling- 
ton, he used the following words: 

I have heard a great many people talk about universal training. 
Universal ee training with all my heart, if you wish it, but 
America does not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit of America, 

I know that the President has approved of the bill drawn by 
the Secretary of War, but in view of the above statements I can 
not believe that in his heart he is very much in favor of it, and 
I do not believe that he will be offended at any man now giving 
utterance to sentiments he entertained and expressed less than 
a year ago. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswetr] stated on yes- 
terday that he was afraid some members of the Military Com- 
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mittee had been influenced by political considerations. This 
charge is unfair and unjust. I know that the members of that 
committee have given the most careful study to this question. 
They had the oppertunity to hear the witnesses for and 
against the bill, and by a majority of 13 to 8 decided in favor 
of the seleetive volunteer plan. Three-fourths of the Demo- 
crats on the committee favored the volunteer plan and only one 
southern Democrat voted against it. It is supported by the 
Democratic Speaker of the House and the Democratic leader. 
[ know that if a man desired to play polities the thing for hine 
to do is to vote for the War Department bill which was ap- 
proved by the President, for then he doesn’t even have to think 
about it, but can simply make of himself a rubber stamp and 
say, “The War Department asked for it, the President ap- 
proved it, and the press demanded it.” But, Mr. Speaker, in a 
matter of this kind, affecting every home in the Nation and 
every man, woman and child in those homes, a man can not 
allow his action to be influenced by political fears. He can not 
transfer to newspaper editors, the Secretary of War, or any- 
body else the right to think for him. As an hc»est man, elected 
by his people to legislate, charged by the Constitztion with the 
duty of legisinting, he must vote his conscientious convictions, 
for only by so doing can he retain his own self-respect and the 
respect of the people who have honored him with their confi- 
dence, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, being in very 
bad voice this morning I shall ask not to be interrupted, since I 
Inay not be able to finish in the time allotted to me. 

Mr. Chairman, when Congress accepted the President’s inter- 
pretation of the German menace to American rights it committed 
itself to war. It committed itself to the support of the President 
for 2 vigorous prosecution of the war. There is no escape from 
that conclusion. and every thoughtful citizen must agree that 
if democracy and the independence and permanent peace of the 
United States depend upon this war it is best to wage it vigor- 
ously and to an early finish. No matter whom it affects nor how 
disastrously the war proclamation can not now be recalled. We 
are in the fight and must see it through. [Applause.] 

Despite the feverish criticisms of Congress by ostentatious 
patriots who have thus far avoided the recruiting stations, Con- 
gress has already shown its confidence in the President, a larger 
and more sublime confidence in a financial sense, than has ever 
been reposed in any ruler of any nation. But that was only the 
first step in our tremendous undertaking. We must now pro- 
ceed further, and from furnishing money to support the Presi- 
dent's war policy must furnish men. It is right that Congress 
should deliberate upon so grave a question as the sending of 
American boys into the trenches, and it is right that every safe- 
guard should be thrown around them so that the sacrifies they 
are to make for their country shall not be in vain. It is a solemn 
task which confronts Congress, this duty of contributing of its 
own flesh and blood to a European war, and Congress is right in 
not proceeding too hastily; but Congress must now do its duty 
and do it without flinching. It must do it speedily, but fairly 
and justly, with due regard to the rights and liberties of the 
American people first. To criticize Congress for moving thus 
cautiously is as gratuitous on the part of American critics as 
it would be ungracious on the part of foreign nations who are to 
be the beneficiaries of American assistance. [Applause.] 

It is known to this House that our participation in this Euro- 
pean war was not of my choosing. Y had hoped the peace and 
happiness of the people of the United States might be preserved 
by other means than war. My reasons were stated in the dis- 
cussions preceding the final appearance of the President to tell 
us officially of our peril as a nation. But all that is now behind 
us, We can “ot now dally with the past; w> have decided upon 
war and war is here. There is no reom for division upon ques- 
tions which have hitherto aroused our passions or that have 
caused us to suspect the war was brought upon us by design. 
We must fight as a commen people in a common cause, no matter 
what the burdens or the torments of war, until the permanent 
peace of the United States is again assured. Difficult as it may 
be for peace-loving and peace-deserving Americans to realize 
the gravity of this new situation, we must now meet the con- 
ditions that confront us with practical minds and a firm de- 
termination to win. 

The pending bill is not acceptable to the President and his 
war experts, but discussion of it has done no harm. Through- 
out the debate no effort to thwart the main purpose of the 
President has developed. Discussion has hinged largely upon 
the question whether the President shall have authority to 
draft men for the service immediately or give them a limited 
time to volunteer. Ultimate conscription is generally conceded 
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on both sides of the debate. If the young men of America are 
given 90 days to volunteer, then conscription is to follow, if they 
have not appeared in sufficient numbers to fill np the quotas of 
the Army and Navy and of the National Guard. It is chiefly a 
question of time. Conscription is to come, anyhow. 

I have read the committee’s bill with some care and have 
noted that the minority desires to strike from the bill the para- 
graph allowing time for volunteers. It is with some satisfac- 
tion I note that those who volunteer or those who are drafted 
are to serve only for “ the present emergency.” It is not obligz- 
tory upon them to make professional soldiers of themselves ani 
thus forsake life’s civic opportunities. If that provision js 
maintained, it seems to me there will be less trouble in recruit- 
ing the young men of America who are willing to fight for their 
country but who do not desire to become mere numbers in 4 
military aristoeracy. Since Congress must furnish men to sup- 
port the President, I am glad they may be drawn into the sery- 
ice with the understanding that independent careers still await 
them after the war is over. That is an American principle th:t 
ought to be preserved. [Applause.] 

Another feature of the bill relates to the “selective” draft. 
I am not sure that I understand the full significance of the 
word “selective.” The President, however, wants the “ selec- 
tive” draft, and the Secretary of War, influenced somewhat by 
foreign information, has indicated his cordial support of it, 
What does “selective” mean? If it spells favoritism—the se- 
lection of one able-bodied man who has no influential friends 
and the exemption of another equally serviceable, who has in- 
filuential friends, I would oppose it. By a process of elimina- 
tion it would be possible under such a system to establish a 
military oligarchy which would not be tolerated by a free pco- 
ple. IT am convinced that the President nor the military au- 
thorities of America have any such purpose in mind; and yet I 
would prefer that we should be as fair in matters of conscrip- 
tion which affects human life as we are expected to be in the 
matter of taxes which relate to property. I realize the war, 1s 
now proclaimed by the United States, will’ fasten its burdens 
directly or indirectly upon all the people, but, so far as we ean 
do so by legislation, we shouid make these burdens uniform 
and in fair proportien. If I vote for selective conscription, 
it will be with the understanding that no favorites are to be 
played, whether high or low, rich or poor. The man who 
shouted for war or who profited by war should not be permitted 
through influence or station to lay the burdens of war unduly 
upon his fellow man. 

Now, as to conscription itself. Shall we wait longer for vol- 
unteers to fill up the depleted quotas of our Army and Navy, 
or shall we permit the President to proceed at once to organize 
his machinery for the draft? If peace is to be the more speedily 
restored by quick action, the answer to this query would suc- 
gest conscription. It is contended by the minority that a blast 
from the President’s bugle horn would produce 500,000 men in 
90 days. If I am not mistaken, the President has already called 
for volunteers, backed up by every influential newspaper, with- 
out producing desired results. The métropolitan press has been 
filled with alarms of war, frequently devoid of truth, but so 
startling as to inflame the public mind; but that eall for volun- 
teers has not been complimentary to the power of the pen. Muss 
meetings have passed patriotic resolutions and thousands upon 
thousands have cheered and waved the flag, but few have en- 
listed. Civic associations, encouraged by ample publicity, have 
done their best to stir up the workers of America to the enlist- 
ing point, but they, too, have largely wasted their efforts. The 
amusement places have been thronged with able-bodied men 
who rise repeatedly and reverentially as the band plays the Star- 
Spangled Banner, but the recruiting offices continue to beg for 
recruits. War was virtually declared April 2, full three weeks 
ago, and every agency of the Army and Navy and of the Na- 
tional Guard has been busy “ badgering” men for the service. 
They have failed to make good the depleted quotas. What, 
then, shall be done to put the country in fighting trim? It is 
evident we can not fight battles with patriotic resolutions; 
neither can we win against a highly efficient organization like 
that of Germany with cheering patriots in theaters and movins- 
picture shows. Harsh and surprising as it may be, it seems» 
necessary to resort to the draft. I have resigned myself to that 
conclusion, believing now that time is the important factor iv 
all our efforts and that the 90 days of grace for volunteers will 
hinder rather than advance the ultimate restoration of peace. 
The House bill provides that men shall be drawn whose ages 
range from 21 to 40 years. It is said there is no dispute in 
the committee as to the propriety of these age limits. I a 
glad there is not, because I would prefer not to vote into tlic 
service lads under 21 years of age who have had no opportunity 
to vote upon national questions and who would thus be taken, 








with or without their own consent or that of their parents. 
These minors, if not drafted, would have ample opportunity to 
volunteer if the bill passes as presented. I am not persuaded 
that any odium will attach to the man who is conscripted un- 
der the system proposed in this bill if its provisions are fairly 
administered. When all men between 21 and 40 years and 
capable of service are treated uniformly and without favor 
there can be no disgrace attached to the service. It is in- 
equality and favoritism that justifies the criticism of conscrip- 
tion. If eonscription is the law and one man thus drawn is not 
unduly preferred above another, the complaint against conscrip- 
tion falls to the ground. I shall vote to support conscription 
because it is necessary to prosecute the war. I shall support it 
because, as I understand it, the man who has been urging war 
will be required to do equal service with the man who has hoped 
the war might be avoided. I shall support it not because I am 
enamored of the principle, but because the war we have pro- 
claimed must be fought quickly if the prestige, the peace, and 
the independence of the United States are to be upheld. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Haypben]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this is the best piece of military legislation that has ever been 
offered at the beginning of any war in which this country has 
been engaged. A study of its terms will demonstrate that the 
authors of this legislation have familiarized themselves with 
the lessons taught by American history and that they have care- 
fully avoided the disastrous mistakes so common in other wars. 

ENLISTMENTS FOR THB WAR. 


To begin with, the term of enlistment is for the duration of 
the war or for the emergency, so that there is no danger that 
when the army which we are about to raise shall reach its maxi- 
mum efficiency that its ranks will be depleted by the expiration 
of enlistments. No more severe arraignment of the evil of short 
enlistments was ever made than the following statement by 
George Washington in a letter to the President of the Continental 
Congress ; 

Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning we should not have 
been the greatest part of the war inferior to the enemy, indebted for our 
safety to their inactivity, enduring frequently the mortification of seeing 
inviting opportunities to ruin them pass unimproved fer want of a force 
which the country was completely able to afford, and of seeing the coun- 
try ravaged, our towns burnt, the inhabitants plundered, abused, mur- 
dered, with impunity from the same cause. 

There is every reason to believe that the war has been protracted on 
this account, Our agpeaition being less, the successes of the enemy have 
been greater. The fluctuation of the army kept alive their hopes, and 
at every period of the dissolution of a considerable part of it they have 
flattered themselves with some decisive advantages. Had we kept a 


permanent army on foot the enemy could have had nothing to hope for, 
and would in all probability have listened to terms long since. 


SHORT ENLISTMENTS IN OTHER WARS. 

Despite Washington’s warning, the same mistake was repeated 
in the War of 1812 when of the 527,000 men called into the serv- 
ice of the United States but 63,000 were enlisted for a year or 
more, with the result that during the entire war enough trained 
and disciplined soldiers could not be assembled at any one time 
to conquer Canada, although the largest number of British regu- 
lars in the Dominion was but 16,500 men. At the outbreak of the 
Mexican War the enlistment period was fixed at one year, with 
the inevitable consequence that Gen. Scott was compelled to halt 
his victorious march to the city of Mexico. He was delayed for 
six months in the interior of the country until new volunteers 
arrived to take the places of the time-expired men. 

The lesson, however, remained unlearned. The first call by 
President Lincoln for troops to “ suppress the rebellion ” speci- 
fied that their services would be limited to three months. It 
has been estimated that if enlistments had been made for the 
duration of the war at the beginning of the conflict between the 
States that the war would have been shortened by at least a 
year and that the number of individuals employed in the mili- 
tary service could have been reduced by nearly one-half, with 
the consequent saving in lives and millions of money. Even to 
the present time we are directly paying for this lack of fore- 
Sight, because the size of the pension roll, which still numbers 
over 350,000 veterans of the Civil War, would have been cor- 
respondingly reduced if the Union had been saved by a fewer 
number of trained men. Let us, therefore, take credit for the 
prudence and economy which impel us to declare in this bill 
that the term of enlistment shall be for the duration of the war. 

RESERVE BATTALIONS, 

Next in importance to enlistments for the war as a method 
for preventing the depletion of armies is the establishment of a 
System whereby the regiments at the front can always be kept 
at full war strength. This bill provides for the creation of a 
depot or reserve battalion where the recruits for each regiment 
‘in be assembled, equipped, and disciplined, so that as casual- 
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ties occur at the front there will always be trained men to fill 
up the ranks. During the Civil War nothing of this kind was 
done. When a regiment was once raised by the State authori- 
ties and turned over to the Federal Government all interest in 
the organization ceased. The governors were more interested 
in granting new commissions to officers in new regiments than 
in providing privates to keep the old regiments at full war 
strength, with the result that untrained men continued to go 
out under untrained officers to die of camp diseases or to be 
Slaughtered in battle through the incompetence of their com- 
manders. ‘ 
TERRITORIAL RECRUITMENT, 

As a corollary to the establishment of depot battalious the 
bill provides for territorial recruitment, a plan for raising 
armies that has been adopted by every European nation, but 
the merits of which has never been recognized in securing en 
listments for our Regular Army. It is but human nature for 
the soldier to prefer military service among his friends and 
neighbors. We instinctively dread the idea of dying alouve or 
among strangers, and when one is asked to engage in an enter- 
prise where the chances are that he will be required to lay down 
his life for his country that solemn prespect can be faced with 
greater fortitude if one knows that there will be some one near 
at hand who can at least send the word home that when the 
final hour came he was not a coward, but died like a man. 
There is nothing that promotes what the French call “ esprit de 
corps” more than the organization of troops from the same 
locality, and the establishment of one or more depot battalions 
in every congressional district in the United States will do more 
to keep the army filled with willing soldiers than any other 
method that can be followed. 

This bill for the first time at the outbreak of war recognizes 
the value of expanding the Regular Army and the National 
Guard to full war strength. Ample provision is made for fill- 
ing up the ranks with recruits who, by associating with the 
soldiers who have seen service on the Mexican border, can more 
quickly be fitted for service in the field than in any other way. 
By following this plan we will get full value for the $160,000,000 
that has been expended as the result of the mobilization of 
troops within the past year on our seuthern boundary. 

BOUNTIES AND SUBSTITUTES, 

In most of our wars bounties of either land or money have 
been offered in order to obtain enlistments. In this war we 
are starting out with the theory that the Government has a 
right to demand of each citizen that he serve his country with- 
out being paid a premium to do so. Therefore, there is no men- 
tion of beunties in this bill. For the same reason permission 
is not granted for drafted men to furnish substitutes. Per- 
sonally I would prefer that both of these evil practices be 
specifically prohibited, and I shall offer an amendment to that 
effect when the proper time comes. 

CONSCRIPTION THE ONLY ISSUE. 


We are all agreed upon these most excellent features of the 
bill. The only disagreement is over the question of conscrip- 
tion. Gen. Upton, in his Military Policy of the United States, 
repeatedly declares that the proper way to raise armies in 
America in time of war is by voluntary enlistments coupled 
with conscription. ‘This bill follows his advice to the letter, 
but that does not satisfy those who are seeking to use this 
legislation as a precedent for the adoption of a system of uni- 
versal military training and service in time of peace. To the 
advoeates of conscription any recognition of the voluntary 
principle is abhorrent, and they are therefore demanding that 
this bill shall provide for a draft forthwith, without waiting 
to see whether volunteers can be obtained or not. 

THE DRAFT IN ARMY REORGANIZATION ACT. 

A little over a year ago I had the honor to prepare an amend- 
ment to the Army reorganization bill, the adoption of which 
‘aused more comment and discussion than any other feature of 
that act. As finally perfected, my amendment provided for the 
organization of reserve battalions when the National Guard is 
in the service of the United States in time of war, and then 
said: 

If for any reason there shall not be enough voluntary enlistments 
to keep the reserve battalions at the prescribed strength, a sufficient 
number of the unorganized militia shall be drafted into the service of 
the United States to maintain each of such battalions at the proper 
strength. 

That provision was the chief theme for Socialist orators 
in all parts of the United States during the last political cam- 
paign. Pacifists everywhere denounced it. I was even abused 
in my own State until I explained to my friends that I copied 
this language from the military code of Arizona, and that I 
believed that if such a law was good for the people of our State 
it would also be beneficial to the Nation. 
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Now, let us analyze the provision that I have just quoted. 
It can readily be divided into two parts: First, that if in time 
of war there are not enough voluntary enlistments, then, second, 
there shall be a draft. I was condcmned as a militarist for lay- 
ing down this proposition in 1916. I am supposed to be lacking 
in patriotism for defending this identical idea in 1917, The bill 
that is before the House, which I intend to support, is based 
upon this very principle. 

VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS COUPLED WITH CONSCRIPTION, 

The bill as favorably reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs provides that the President shall 
immediately call for volunteers to fill up the ranks of the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard to full war strength, and 
then says that if and whenever the President decides that men 
ean not be obtained by voluntary enlistment to maintain these 
organizations at the maximum legal -strength, then recruits 
shall be obtained by selective draft. There is no dispute over 
this part of the bill; it is agreed to by gentlemen on all sides. 

The same plan for raising an additional army in increments 
of 500,000 is also provided for in this bill. It is with respect to 
these new forces that the controversy over compulsion rages, 
because the conscriptionists are willing to compromise by allow- 
ing volunteers to be admitted to the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, but they insist that from then on all new 
organizations shall be raised and maintained by selective draft. 
For the life of me I can not see why, if volunteering is thought 
desirable for the Regulars and the National Guard, it should be 
so fervently condemned in other military units. The same kind 
of men are to be welcomed at one place if they will volunteer but 
will be turned away if they freely apply for enlistment at another. 

COMPULSION WHEN NECESSARY. 

I am no fanatical supporter of the volunteer system. When- 
ever necessity demands it, conscription is justified. I have but 
little patience with what is called the political principle that 
an American citizen can not be compelled either to defend his 
country or to fight for the democratic principles upon which this 
Government was founded. In discussing this question in Ari- 
zona during the last political campaign I was particular to 
state on all occasions that in time of war if for any reason vol- 
unteers can not be obtained conscription is not only authorized 
fy the Constitution, but justified by necessity. 

When this country goes to war it is not your war nor my 
war, but everybody's war, and America has the right to say 
that liability to bear the brunt and the burden and the agony 
of the struggle shall rest on all of her sons. When that time 
comes no man should be permitted to pick and choose whether 
or not he will serve in his country’s cause. We are in a great 
war at this very moment, a war that we must win, for if the 
Imperial German Government be victorious and thereby ob- 
tain dominion over the world it will be but the beginning of 
other wars, because humanity could not long endure the yoke. 

I am not here to say that the blow that we are preparing toe 
strike against Germany should in any wise be weakened by the 
failure to get recruits into our Army. There should be behind 
that blow every ounce of the strength of this great Nation, 
because the sooner the victory is won the sooner can our sol- 
diers return to their homes and to the pursuits of peace. It 
is by reason of my sincere conviction that volunteers who train 
and fight of their own free will can hit a prompter and harder 
blow than conscripts that I am pleading that the voluntary 
system be given a fair trial before it is condemned. An army 
composed of men who are the masters of their own souls, men 
who know what they are fighting for and why, is the most 
effective force that we can employ to bring this war to an early 
and a successful termination. 

PRECEDENT FOR TERMANENT MILITARY POLICY, 

In addition to my conviction that volunteers will make a bet- 
ter fighting machine than conscripts, I have a further objection 
to this hasty adoption of the craft. Much as I dislike to be- 
lieve it, yet I am convinced that most of the propaganda in 
favor of selective conscription is founded not so much upon a 
desire to win the war as it is to accustom the people to this 
method of raising armies and thereby establish it as a perma- 
nent system in this country. Every Member of the House to- 
day received a circular letter from Mr, Joseph Leiter, president 
of the Army League of the United States, approving the General 
Staff bill in toto but ending with this significant statement: 

The only objections to the administration's bill, from the standpoint 
of the advocates of national defense, is that it does not give the coun- 
try a permanent policy. ‘There are no provisions in it by which in 
the future young men can be trained in peace for war. 

I have never «been in favor of universal military service in 
time of peace. I deny that it is possible to devise a complete, 
coherent, and defensible system of compulsion which will apply 
equally, honestly, and impartially between different individuals 
or different classes. In peace or war the time will never come 
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when the entire manhood of this Nation will be summoned ; 
the colors. Unless this is done there can be no equality of ser, 
ice. In every drafting device it is contemplated that ms) 
shall be called but that few shall be chosen. 

The only justification for conscription is that it is a pron 
and a certain way to raise armies when they are needed. I) 
guise it as you will by the high-sounding title of “ univer. 
liability to military training and service,” or with other ver) 
changes, to gull the public, the fact remains that the esse) 
of the thing is compulsion to serve. We hear the phr: 
“equality of sacrifice” repeatedly uttered, yet there can be ; 
such thing. One who is willing to sacrifice himself does ; 
stop to see whether everyone else will surely do likewise. Sx, 
fice scorns compulsion. It springs from man’s free will, 
therein lies the glory of it. 

A WAR TO END WARS. 

No one can tell what wili be the outcome of this war, bu 
is the devout hope of every one of us that we are making ws) 
to the end that wars shall cease. If this hope is not realized, yw 
ean at least look forward to a victory which will make t 
limitation of armaments a reality. Let us trust that the wo: 
will be so sick and tired of blood when this war is over tht 
compulsory service will be unnecessary iti America. 

If unfortunately there should be a barren and inconclusive 
peace, a mere breathing spell, wherein all the nations of t! 
earth would immediately begin active preparations to sprin 
at each other’s throats in the next great war, there may 1, 
then good reasons for maintaining a large army in the Unite: 
States. Should such an evil time arrive, I shall not be found 
standing in the way of my country’s welfare by saying that tho 
size of the Army shall be limited by the number who wi 
voluntarily serve in it. 

THE SWISS SYSTEM, 

But if a large army is necessary in time of peace it certainly 
should not be modeled on the plan proposed in this bill, We 
should in the first place follow the good example of the Swiss 
Confederation and dethrone the cast that now rules our militar 
establishment by abolishing the Regular Army. Article 13 
of the Swiss constitution provides: The Confederation shill 
have no right to maintain a standing army. 

We should deny to but a few army officers a life tenure in 
their positions, and then if we are going to have a democritic 
army we should recruit into the military service every able- 
bodied young man in the country as he comes of age for a 
comparatively brief period of training, exempting no 
That would be universal service. 

The selective draft does not comprehend that principle. 
There is a great difference between actual service and liability 
to service. There is too much loose talk about universal 
liability to service. If 10 men are liable and 1 man 
the 1 man may give up his life in battle and the other % 
suffer not at all. That is the essence and the unfairness of the 
selective draft. You can not have universal service unless 
everyone serves. If this is done, if the reforms that I /ia\ 
suggested are adopted, it might be possible to have univer 
military service in this country without endangering our dciio- 
cratic institutions. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
if he believed that volunteering would not produce sullicic 
soldiers to win the war finally he would favor conscription 
from the beginning 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; and I shall prove that such has always 
been the policy among every people and in every nation 0! 
earth in the crisis of a great war. 

Mr. HARDY. Then, if I understand the gentleman, 
opinion is that there will never be any need to resort to © 
scription? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; because for the size of the army (/«' 
we are to raise for this war I believe that an sample nun!» 
of volunteers can be obtained. At any rate we should at ler 
try to get them before we surrender the voluntary prince!) 

But the kind of conscription in time of peace that I have 
proposed is the last thing that the militarists, who now ui 
compulsion, are seeking. What they want is the creation ©! 
still larger body of military overlords, with no other protes="' 
but that of arms. They want to have the right to select « 
train but a comparatively small part of our citizenry who ©: 
be disciplined by years of drilling until, like the Germans, thes 
will fight when told to do so, no matter how unholy the cause. | 

I pray that the result of this war will be a peace so just 0) 
so profound that the American people will not be called up “ 
to endure even the most democratic form of conscriplic! 
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There is no virtue in military training for its own sake. Those 
who preach that false doctrine do so only with a view te mak- 
ing an objectionable dose more palatable. No one can make 
me believe that the barracks is a better place for a young man 
than his ewn home. I would rather trust the morals of a boy 
to his own father and mother than to any drill sergeant. 
Neither is there much virtue in the oft-repeated assertion that 
Army life teaches obedience and respect for authority. Men’s 
characters are not made strong through system of discipline 
which breaks down as soon as the restraining force is removed. 

The primary purpose of an army is to fight for the country. 
Let us not advance sham reasons and false purposes to ex- 
plain the existence of armed forces. We resort to the draft 
when we can not get men for the Army. That is reason enough 
and we need not hunt for another. There is no ual to deceive 
ourselves. Compulsory military service is not founded on con- 
fidence, but upon timidity; it is not fownded on freedom, but 
upon the denial of liberty, and it should always be avoided 
except when there is no other way to find soldiers. 

NOT A PERMANENT MILITARY POLICY. 


TI am very thankful that the President and the Secretary of 
War had the wisdom and the courage to resist the demands of 
their military advisers so that we are not asked to adopt a 
permanent system of conscription which will endure beyond the 
war. President Wilson, in a published statement, has said: 

This legislation mukes no attempt to solve the question of a per- 
manent military policy for the country, chiefly for the reason that in 
these anxious and disordered times a Clear view can not be had either 
of our permanent military necessities or of the best mode of organizing 
a proper military peace establishment. 

We are assured by Secretary Baker that this bill is not the 
beginning of the practice of universal training or service and 
does not commit the Government to a present decision of that 
problem, 


states that the armies raised in accordance with its terms, 
whether composed of volunteers or conscripts, shall be disbanded 
when the present emergency is over. 


SIMILAR ASSURANCES IN ENGLAND. 


It was necessary that similar assurances be given by the Gov- 
ernment in England before the British Parliament would con- 
sent to the passage of the compulsory military service bill. I 
want to put into the Recorp the statements made by the mem- 
bers of their cabinet to refute any claim which may be made 
that England, whose example we are asked to follow in all 
military matters, adopted conscription during the war with a 
view to its continuance after peace is declared. If you will 
permit me, I would like to read a few extracts from the debates 
in the House of Commons. 

Right Hon. Herbert H. Asquith, the then premier, said: 

Aithough I am, I believe, as keen a supporter of the volunteer sys- 
tem as any man to be found in this House, I consider this bill to be 
necessary. 

Later in the debate he said: 

My right honorable friend fears, I am sure quite genuinely and 
honestly, that if this bill is carried it may be used as a precedent or 
as a starting point for the adoption of something in the nature of 


general compulsion. I have no such fear. 


ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 


Mr. Chairman, we have with us in America as the head of a 
great commission to consider the joint conduct of the war a 
member of the British Cabinet, who was, at the time of the 
consideration of the military-service bill in the House of 
Commons, the first lord of the Admiralty, the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour. Many of us had the pleasure of meeting 
him last night. Let us hear what he said at the time that 
conscription was adopted in England: 

Let me repeat that I have never been one of those who looked with 
favor upon compulsion in any form—conscription in any form. 
have never thought, so far as my knowledge goes—differing in this 
respect from many of — with whom I agree on almost every other 
political subject—that the necessity of that — had been demon- 


strated, and until it could be demonstrated 
it should not be undertaken. 


Further along in that same speech he said: 


There aré those who say that this is the thin end of the wedge of 
f permanent system of conscription. 
course, to a ent 
attempt the t in end of t 
bolson which will 

I believe that 


have always held that 


As they object, like myself, of 
stem of conscription, they say, “Do not 
e wedge; do not admit this small drop of 
aiknabe the whole body politic.” 
not bet are oo 4 a profound mistake. I do 
heh a MAES aes lesaoeeie tie thin won af tee ches et abe one 
4 end 0 ew ° e uni- 
versal system of congcription. 


Another member of the cabinet, Herbert Samuel, the home 
secretary, — this observation: 


regen’, Arte ° Sy eet. men in this } country and im the house who 


‘service, apart from oust necessity, as a 


good thing iteaif--gena 7 for the ‘spputeal training of the people, 


This legislation therefore can not be considered as a 
precedent for future legislation which will be binding on Con- 
gress in time of peace. The bill itself clearly and repeatedly 
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for the development of certain moral qualities, good for the incu! 
eation of discipline. For my own part, I emphatically do not belong 
to that school. ‘Those arguments appear to me to be specious. Physical 
training ean be given far better in other ways than by military 
service; moral education can also be inculeated in a different fashion 
with much greater efficiency; and, although discipline within measure 
is, no doubt, a very desirable thing in a people, independence of char- 
acter is even more desirable. It has always been the strength of the 
British nation; and for my part I would rather run the risk of haying 
too little discipline than of having too little independence 


Now, listen to this: 

If there be any attempt to introduce compulsion for the sake of 
establishing a system of universal military service, I, for one, am not a 
party to that conspiracy, and I do not think I am its unconscious dupe 

A. Bonar Law, secretary of state for the colonies, made the 
following declaration in the course of the debate in the House 
of Commons: 


NEW ACT OF PARLIAMENT NECESSARY. 

The bill, as the prime minister has pointed out, takes these men for 
the duration of the war and no further; therefore, if what they con- 
sider conscription after the war is to come, it can only come by a 
new vote in a new house of commons. 

Arthur Henderson, president of the board of education, one 
of the labor members in the coalition cabinet, clearly indicated 
that he supported the bill because it did not mean conscription 
after the war: 


Let me give my reasons for supporting this bill: I do so, as I have 
already hinted, as a convinced and ardent supporter of the voluntary 
system. If, therefore, | come forward on behalf of compulsion to-night, 
I hope the house will believe that it is only because | am convinced 
that some measure of compulsion is a military necessity and because I 
see in it none of the insidious menaces to industrial freedom of which 
we have heard or read so much. 

At a later date sir. Henderson said: 


Not only have the prime minister and the secretary of state for the 
colonies given the most definite assurance that this policy does not 
obtain after the war, so far as this bill is concerned, but the bill 
itself is so drafted that the policy It sets up can not be carried on 
through that same act of parliament. 


HISTORY OF CONSCRIPTION, 

Mr. Chairman, if the House will bear with me I want to in- 
dulge in a brief discussion of the history of conscription, be- 
cause there is no better way of estimating the effect of the 
legislation proposed in this bill than to ascertain the reasons 
which impelled other nations to accept the draft as a mode of 
raising armies. We can only judge the future by the past, and 
all history teaches us that it is unwise to do anything by cor- 
pulsion which can be accomplished voluntarily. I believe that 
I can conclusively prove that it is only when there was no other 
way to be found, and when the need was dire, that any nation 
has ever adopted compulsory military service. 

We are told that Cromwell's new model army, with which he 
liberated England, was largely composed of conscripts; but let us 
see what it was that induced the great commoner to adopt the 
draft. By the time the war had lasted a year he found that 
the zeal of his supporters was insufficient to fill the ranks of the 
army of the Commonwealth. England must be made free from 
the power of an absolute monarch. As the only way to win 
the war which established constitutional government in Eng- 
land, Cromwell resorted to impressment. 

THE JOURDAN LAW IN FRANCE, 

The first universal military-service law ever adopted by any 
country was passed in 1798 by the Five Hundred, which was 
then the legislative body in France. The newly established 
Republic was threatened by a coalition of kings, and greater 
-armies were needed to meet their onslaught. On September 23, 
1798, the conscription law was voted, upon Gen. Jean Baptiste 
Jourdan’s recommendation. It deelared that every Frenchman 
was born with the obligation of serving his country. Young 
men from 20 to 25 years old were divided into five classes de- 
signed to supply the necessary conscripts, beginning with tli 
youngest. The Government was first to call the class of 20 
years, then all the others in succession, according to its needs. 
In time of peace the conscript was to be released at the end of 
five years. In time of war he might be held to the colors for an 
indefinite period. This law, designed to meet a great emergetcy, 
fastened universal military service onto the people of France. 

THE “ KRUMPER SYSTEM ’’ IN PRUSSIA, 

Prussia, defeated by Napoleon and in fear of his power, was 
the next great country to adopt conscription. Scharnhorst’s 
“Memoir on the Defense of the Country and on a National 
Militia,” which bears date of July 31, 1807, is the earliest decu- 
ment which sets forth the idea of universal service. The plan 
he proposed, afterwards known as Kriimper system, was system- 
atically put into action so that the Prussian Army came to be 
boastfully called “the union of all the moral and physical ener- 
gies of the nation.” 

By a secret article of the treaty made after the peace of Tilsit, 
it was agreed that Prussia should limit her army to 42.000 
men and should not form a militia or civic guard. Prussia ha: 


lost more than one-half of her territory and the most valuable 
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fortresses remained in the hands of the French. In this hour 
of sore distress Scharnhorst devised his plan of universal mili- 
tary service to regenerate the Prussian Army. By this plan 
the whole male population would in time pass through the army, 
because as the recruits became drilled they were granted fur- 
louchs and fresh men were called to take their places, Within 
five years Prussia had 150,000 trained men ready for the war 
of 1815, and they greatly contributed to the defeat of Napoleon. 
sut by the adoption of this system the foundation of Prussian 
militarism was laid. This plan of universal military service, 
which was afterwards extendcd to all of Germany, is the root 
and source of all of the misery and ruin which has been wrought 
by this world-wide war. 
CONSCRIPTION IN THE CIVIL WAR. 

There were no pressed men in the American armies by act 
of Cougress during the Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, or the War with Spain. It was only in the War between 
the States, when all recognized that the life of the Nation was at 
stake, that the people of this country consented to the draft. 
The first experiment of conscription on this continent was under- 
tuken by the Confederate Congress in April, 1862. 

It has been said that in all human history no deliberative 
body ever dared to push its authority so far as did the Con- 
federate Congress in the adoption of conscription. Let us see 
what it was that drove the members of that body to such drastic 
action. In the West Fort Donelson had fallen, with the loss 
of 9,000 prisoners. The Confederates had been defeated in the 
desperate Battle of Shiloh. In the East the Army of the Potomac, 
large and well disciplined, was ready to advance on Richmond. 
The one-year enlistments of the Confederate soldiers were about 
to expire, so that their armies were hastening to dissolution. 
Upton, in his Military Policy, thus describes the situation : 

A montu more, or two months at the furthest, and the gigantic 
Rebellion, organized to establish the sovereignty and a of the 
States, would be a thing of the past, its leaders fleeing from the wrath 
of a loyal and outraged people. The situation was desperate; the crisis 
had arrived; the triumph of the Union was at hand. 

At this juncture it was reserved for a Confederate Congress to explain 
for all time the meaning and extent of the power to raise and support 
armies. Appalled, but not unmanned, it rose to the occasion and setting 
an example that was followed a year later by the National Congress, 
resolved to meet the emergency by declaring every man between the ages 
of 18 and 35 a soldier. lad it been the object of the law to force 
reluctant citizens into the ranks, the experiment might not have seemed 
hazardous, but going far beyond, to conscript armies numbering more 
than 100,000 soldiers who had faithfully fulfilled their engagements and 
were already turning their affections homeward, the temerity of this 
legislation finds no parallel in the er of the world. But the end 
justified the means; the reorganization which was languishing was im- 
mediately completed ; the ranks were filled up and given the strength of 
increasing numbers; the Confederate armies again took the field to 
baffle and resist the onset of the Union hosts until, dwindling to the 
former shadows of themselves, they were finally compelled to lay down 
their arms at Appomattox Court House. 


LINCOLN AND THE DRAFT, 


Within a year after the Confederacy adopted conscription the 
Federal Government was likewise forced to resort to the draft. 
We are told that Abraham Lincoln approved this legislation, but 
let us see what it was that drove him to do so. Lincoln said: 

The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our country 
can not be maintained without the further raising and supporting of 
armies. There can be no army without men. Men can be had only 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Ye have ceased to obtain them volun- 
tarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is to draft, the conscription. If 
you dispute this fact and declare that men can still be had voluntarily 
in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves volunteering in 
such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. Or if not a sufficient 
number but any one of you will volunteer he for his single self will 
escape all the horrors of the draft and will thereby do ae what each 
one of at feast a million of his manly brethren have already done. 
Their toil and blood have been given as much for you as for themselves. 
Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, will bear your part? 

No one can read these words of Abraham Lincoln and then 
say that he favored conscription for its own sake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield me 
more time? 

Mr. DENT. Before I yield additional time I would like to 
make an announcement which I think would be of some interest 
to Members of the House. I had an agreement with the gentle- 
nan from Californin [Mr. Kann] that in view of the large 
number of requests made of him and of me to speak on this bill 
that we will continue general debate all day to-morrow, and 
that I will ask the House when it adjourns, to meet at 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning for that purpose, so that everybody 
can be accommodated who desires to speak. I yield 10 minutes 
ndditional to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr, HAYDEN. It is universally admitted that the limited 
number of conscripts actually obtained in both the North and 
the South were almost worthless as fighting material. Many of 
them deserted at the first opportunity and but few showed that 
they had any heart in the work of the war. The chief result of 
the draft en both sides was that this plan kept thousands of 
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veterans in the armies who would have otherwise been (i: 

charged and other thousands voluntarily enlisted to avoid t}, 

odium of compulsion. The laws for the draft indirectiy sy, 

plied the need for soldiers, which caused its passage, but I haye 

yet to hear of anyone who has pointed with pride to the fae; 

that such legislation was necessary. : 
CONSCRIPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

In Great Britain we have the latest example of a free peo) 
who have been driven by military necessity to adopt conscrip- 
tion. After raising over 5,000,000 soldiers by voluntary enlist. 
ments the British Parliament reached the conclusion that t}): 
failure to bring every available man into the army meant ti. 
triumph of Germany with all that that implies. The issues «: 
stake were so vital and the successful conclusion of the war «<) 
essential to the future welfare of the English people that th, 
broke with the greatest of their traditions and accepted wy) 
versal compulsory military service during the present war. 
David Lloyd-George, the then minister of munitions, gives || 
the reasons in a few words: 

Those who are responsible for the conduct of this war, the mos! 
serious war in which we have ever been engaged, a war in whi} 
there are greater issues involved to this country and for human 
than any other war that has ever been waged, are advised by the mj 
tary authorities that it makes a difference possibly between defeat :).) 
victory for us to secure these men. We can not find other means «0° 
getting them; we must get them immediately. * * * Would 
rather be driven from _ life than have on my conscience the 
refusal of such a demand. 

The sum and the substance of all of these references to history 
is that the citizens of no country have been willing to yield up 
their personal liberty and to sacrifice their individual freed.) 
except where it was brought home to them that there was no 
other way to save their country. When such necessity has heen 
proven the burden is accepted, rights are waived, and every 
available man is called up and made ready to go into the fiel: 
to fight, and if need be to die, that the Nation may live. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have but 10 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will make a very short question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is in favor of the draft if it 
is necessary to win the war? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; if absolutely necessary. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the gentleman think that the Britis) 
arms would have been more effectual and probably have short 
ened the war if they had resorted to draft at first instead of «at 
last? I would like to have the gentleman discuss that proposition. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the British Government had done as we 
are proposing to do by this bill, they would have promptly ac- 
complished every military purpose. That is to say, called for 
volunteers with the draft ready for action instead of gettinz 
soldiers after months and months of waiting. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman thinks this prolonged the 
war on the part of the British Government? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the universal testimony. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. FIELDS. The mistake of the British Government w:s 
not in the amount of men they got but because they* had no 
safeguards around the volunteer system, and therefore the) 
enlisted men whose services were indispensable in the indus 
tries upon which the success of the army must depend. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; and I want to compliment the members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs for the safeguards which 
they have placed in this bill which do so much to perfect the 
volunteer system. 

Mr. FIELDS. We have put those safeguards in our bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The volunteer system, with proper safe- 
guards, should have a fair trial in this country. Until it has 
been tried we should, at least, preserve the voluntary princi}'c 
and we should not be hasty in doing away with it. 

Mr. MASON. If the gentleman will yield, I understand tlie) 
are enlisting now, under present conditions, at the rate of 4.00) 
a day, and the Secretary of the Navy makes the statement liv 
was enlisting more rapidly—— . 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be true in the Navy, but it is hardly 
true in the Army. I desire to state in conclusion that the ques 
tion before this House to-day is, has such a compelling mili- 
tary necessity been proven that we should abandon the tra:i- 
tional plan of raising armies by voluntary enlistments a1 
secure our soldiers by conscription? No one is more anxiolls 
than I to see all those who fight for democracy emerge Vi- 
torious from this war, and if I believed that nothing but 20 
army composed ‘of millions of Americans Could bring about tl 
destruction of Prussian militarism, which threatens to involve 
the world, I would not hesitate to vote to draft all the men 
that are needed to complete the work so nobly begun by our 
fellow democrats who are fighting in France. But, as I view 
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the situation, it is not more soldiers that the allies need in order 

to bring the Teutons te terms. The fighting forces of the 

entente powers now outnumber our enemies by over 4 to 1. It 

is not men, but munitions and rations, that are needed to win 

this war. The least service that the United States can render 

is to add to the already overwhelming numbers at the front. 
FOOD, CLOTHING, AND AMMUNITION NEEDED. 

Our chief part in this conflict, and for it we are well prepared, 
is to see that the veterans who have learned through two bitter 
years of struggle the way to drive the Germans back shall not 
suffer for food or clothing or for an abundance of all forms of 
the arms and ammunition which are required in such great 
quantities in modern warfare. Our people are not trained to 
arms, and the year that must be spent before any large number 
of our soldiers can be fitted for service on the battle fields of 
Lurope might better be spent in using these same men in the 
production of the things that the allies most sorely need. It 
follows logically that if our greatest contribution to the war 
is to be in the form of the products of our fields and mines and 
factories, then but a limited number of men should be permitted 
to cease from work of national importance in order t become 
soldiers. To send such men out of the country would be not 
only an economic but a military waste. 


MILITARY NECESSITY NOT PROVEN. 
Lincoln said: 


We must somehow obtain more men or relinquish the original object 
of the contest, together with all the blood and treasure expended in 
on to secure it. * * * We have ceased to obtain them volun- 

Lloyd-George said : 

“ be can find no other means of getting men; we must get them imme- 
diately. 

Can anyone favoring conscription advance like reasons at this 
time? No; for the voluntary system has not been even tried. 
No call has been issued asking for willing soldiers for this war, 
and if the officers of the Regular Army have their way, no such 
call will even be made. It is their desire that a vast horde of 
men shall be forced to present themselves for inspection and that 
out of this great number the best shall be taken to serve in the 
Army. This bill, temporarily at least, denies these officers that 
privilege by saying that those who freely offer their services 
shall be first enlisted and that if enough come forward of their 
own free will there shall be no draft. The American volunteer, 
under trained officers, can more quickly learn the art of war 
than any other man on earth. Why waste time teaching un- 
willing conscripts when better material can be had for the 
asking? Who knows how many Americans will volunteer? No- 
body. The only way to find out is to try, and I want to see 
every proud-spirited man given a chance to volunteer before 
any man is drafted. 

OBJECT OF THE WAR. 

What are we fighting against in this war? y and 
militarism. We want to see the German people delivered from 
a system of government which lodges the war-making power in 
the hands of the Kaiser. But however much the Emperor of 
Germany mizht have the will to make war, he would not do it 
if he did not have a conscript army ready to obey his commands. 
Therefore to have permanent peace in the world we must not 
only destroy kaiserism but we must take away the facile weapon 
of tyranny which enables him to terrorize the world. Let us 
not pay Prussian militarism, Which we are seeking to destroy, 
the compliment of adopting the most hateful and the most bane- 
ful of its institutions. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sterne]. 

Mr, STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, there has been 
much confusion in the public mind as,to the purpose and pur- 
port of this proposed legislation. Many of the members, I am 
sure, have received letters and messages from people through- 
out the country urging them to stand by the President's plan 
of universal military training and universal military service. 
Some of them have said that they believed in the principle of 
universal obligation to military duty. There has been a propa- 
ganda throughout the country for conscription under the dis- 
guise of universal military service [applause] and universal 
military training. Of course no Member of this House is «e- 
ceived by that disguise. We all know there is nothing in the 
House bill, nor the Senate bill, nor in any amendment that 
has been proposed, so far as I know, that relates in any way 
to universal military training or universal military service. 
The only proposition before this Congress that in any way 
relates to the principle of universal obligation to perform mili- 
tary duty is the provision providing for conscription which 
denies the principle of universal obligation to military service. 
[Applause]. a : 
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It is proposed by this plan of conscription to compel 2,000,000 
men to fulfill their obligation to the Government and deny to 
20,000,000 men of serviceable age the right to fulfill their 
obligation to the country to do military service. You strike a 
blow at the most fundamental principle of government and at 
the most sacred duty of the citizen. [Applause.}] Yet it has 
been sent out broadcast throughout the country that some of 
us are opposed to the principle of universal obligation to do 
military service. If there are any here who do not recognize 
the principle of universal obligation, it must be those of you who 
would force the burden of defending their country on the few 
and deny to the many the privilege of fulfilling their obliga 
tion—that same obligation to defend their country. This obli 
gation is admitted by all. The proposition is not susceptible 
of argument. It is the very fundamental truth on which human 
government is founded. The solemn oath to defend is born with 
every native and subscribed by every naturalized citizen. No 
body but an anarchist would deny the principle of univers:al! 
obligation to defend his country in the hour of need. There 
is no issue of that kind before us «nd these propagandists have 
sought to deceive the people. 

What is the issue before the House? 
agree that we must raise an army. How shail we raise it is 
the sole question. You gentlemen who favor conscription have 
the burden to show to the country that conscription is better 
than the system that we have followed from the beginning of 
the Republic. You are seeking to substitute a military plan 
that has never been tried by this Government at the beginning 
of any war for one that has given us the best armies in the 
world, and has been the glory of our soldiery and the pride 
of the American people. It was the spirit of the volunteer 
that has conquered every foe with whom we have contended. 
Yet men have charged that is a failure. Where has it failed? 
Not a man on this floor has pointed to a single instance where 
the American Volunteer Army has failed. [Applause.] . I defy 
any man who has spoken or who is to speak, to show us where 
such failure is recorded in history. The only instance that I 
know where conscripts fought on American soil were the Hes 
sian mercenaries, which surrendered without firing a shot, and 
those Hessian conscripts were made prisoners by a little band 
of Volunteers who crossed the Delaware on the ice in the 
night time. [Applause.] Where in the history of our Republic 
will you go to find proof for conscription? He who charges 
failure of the volunteer plan does not know or is not true to 
the history of his country. 

I am in favor of universal military training. Next to these 
important, these immediate’ war measures now before Con- 
gress, the most important thing we could do would be to 
adopt a system of universal military training. And I am in 
favor, too, of universal military service to the utmost limit 
of the country’s need. But you gentlemen who profess to 
stand for these things would nullify the very principle of uni- 
versal obligation by limiting the opportunity to service to a 
very few. 

Gentlemen have produced some strange arguments here in 
favor of conscription. One gentleman said yesterday that if 
we adopted the volunteer system and it failed, and we had to 
resort to couscription, it would be an indication to the world 
that the spirit of America was not in this war. If we adopt 


We are at war and all 


‘conscription now, will not our enemy have the same reason to 


say, right at the very inception of the war, that the spirit of 
the American people is not in favor of the war? 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] eloquently por- 
trayed to this House the horrors of raising an army by a 
volunteer system. He said the politicians would appeal to 
the passions of men; that by impassioned speech they would 
ereate hard feelings in the minds of the soldiers against our 
enemy, and inspire bitterness and hatred in their hearts. It is 
that very spirit that rules nations at war and is a splendid 
spirit for a soldier to have who goes out to fight. What will 
you do with these conscripts? Will you teach them “ peace on 
earth, good will to men,” and send them across the ocean to be 
shot by the guns of the Kaiser, or will you have them shoot 
back? They say they will not enlist, that the young men of 
America will not volunteer. How do you know that? They 
have always volunteered. Never in the history of our country 
has the country needed volunteers but that it got them. Point 
to a single instance where we did not have enough volunteer 
soldiers to fight our battles and to win our victories. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. What about 1863? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman cite the Civil 
War as a failure of the volunteer system? [Applause.] Did it 
not succeed then? Does any gentleman still think that war a fail- 
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Did not the volunteer soldiers of the North come forward 
as fast as the Government could use them? Two and one-half 
million men volunteered and only 61,680 were drafted. Do yeu 
conscriptionists point with pride to any great victories won in 
the Civil War by the conscripts? Not one regiment of them was 
at the front in a single battle. 

Mr. TILSON. Why did they pass a draft act at all? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I suppose they passed it to get 
some of the skulkers that would not volunteer. If they passed it 
to get soldiers, they were disappointed, The gentleman from 
Wisconsin on yesterday cited the draft riots of the Civil War 
as an argument in favor of the draft system. Now, just think 
of it! The conscript law of 1863 when enforced caused riots; 
therefore we should have another conscript law. What a pitiable 
spectacle this great Republic would present to the nations if we, 
by some unwise step now, in adopting a conscript system, would 
cause draft riots in the United States at the very inception of 
this war. 
ment will sustain the draft of those who will not. 

It was the volunteers who fought the battles in the War of 
1812. Whatever degree of failure we suffered in that war, it is 
not chargeable to the volunteer army. It was due to the fact 
that a little band of miserable pacifists concluded a treaty of 
pence before Jackson could get his volunteers into action. And 
then those volunteers were so determined to whip somebody that 
they whipped an army of twice their size in a period of profound 
peace. It is true they did not know that peace had been de- 
clared, but they knew that an armed force had invaded Ameri- 
can territory, and to the volunteer that is sufficient. I remem- 
ber so distinctly the account of the casualties as given in the old 
school history which I studied when a boy. It was like this: 
“British killed, 2,600; Americans killed, 8; wounded, 13.” 

Another reason for conscription, urged by those who favor 
it, is that it takes all the men into the service on an equality. 
That suggestion is abhorrent to me. You take away from the 
man who stands ready and willing to defend his country the 
glory that he is entitled to. On account of that splendid spirit 
you have no right by legislation to deprive him of that glory. 
By the very law of good and evil he is entitled to it. It proves 
his appreciation of his obligation, and society, by its decree, 
has crowned that man with the glory which he has earned. 
Why should you seek to put the sluggard on the same plane? 
He has earned no such place in the public favor. It is not in 
the heart of him to realize his obligation to his country, and 
he is not entitled to be placed by law in the same class with the 
man who will cheerfully offer his sacrifice on the altar of his 
eountry. The volunteer is entitled to the distinction, and the 
conscript deserves the stigma. The decree of society in this is 
inexorable, and you can not change it by legislation. It is in 
the very nature of human government for citizens to do homage 
to the man who willingly defends it. Away with this false doc- 
trine that he who is willing and he who is unwilling should by 
legislation be placed on the same dead level. Would you take 
away from the soldier his greatest inspiration and kill the very 
spirit of patriotism on which our Republic must depend for its 
defense in the hour of trial? 

Let me answer these who urge conscription on the ground 
that the American youth will not volunteer to fight his country’s 
battles. You gentlemen get that from the War Department. 
I submit that it does not take a military expert to tell Members 
of Congress whether or not the young men of the country will 
enlist in their country’s cause. We ought to know better the 
feeling of the people than the military man who stands aloof. 
I am willing to defer to military authority in matters pertaining 
to an army, but I am not willing to defer to them as to the best 
means of raising one. The Constitution devolved that duty on 
us, and the man who votes fer conscription because the Presi- 
dent wants it is shirking his responsibility. Even though the 
President is willing to assume the responsibility, we have no 
right te evade it, and we ought to be willing to perform our 
duties in accordance with our convictions. I have heard Mem- 
hers of this House say that they much prefer the volunteer 
system, but they defer to the President in the matter and will 
vote for conscription. 

I believe that men will volunteer in the Army for the war. 
They will come faster than the War Department is prepared to 
train and equip them. I believe that we should give the Presi- 
dent the best army the country will preduce, and my judgment 
is guided by the experience of the past when I resolve that the 
volunteer plan is the surest way to get it. I am guided by his- 
tory, and I know of no reasons why the teachings of the past 
should be ignored. The Army men tell us that they know they 
will not volunteer for the war, because they have not volun- 
teered in the Regular Army. It has been some years, it is true, 
since the regular organizations were filled to the limit, and it is 
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true that some special effort has been made within the last yea, 
to recruit the Regular Army, but I do not wonder that youne 
Americans do not volunteer for the Regular Army. <A life oj 
idieness around an army post is distasteful to most of them 
The young manhood of this country has some aim in life; they 
have hopes and ambitions, and they hesitate to mortgage thei) 
seven best years to military life in time of peace. The very fact 
that they will not enlist in the Regular Army in time of pen e 
is the best evidence that they have that mettle which will vol- 
unteer in time of war. I know that some will volunteer, and |] 
appeal to you that it is our duty to give those who are willin: 
the chance to distinguish themselves by voluntarily offering their 
services to their country. We owe that to them whether fev 
or many, and if it fails to bring to the flag the required number. 
then will be time enough to pass conscription, and we will have 
on our side the only justifiable reasons for conscripting a ma) 
to military service—the fact that he will not volunteer. 

How can one who knows the histories of wars contend for 
conscripts? They have been pronounced by the wisest militar, 
men of the world as inferior soldiers. I say to you that you 
can not point out a single instance in all history where a con- 
script army defeated a volunteer army of equal or greater size 
[Applause.] The pages of history are illumined by the recit;) 
of great battles where volunteer armies have beaten conscrip) 
armies of equal or greater size, 

Look at the Battle of Marathon, where Greek volunteers «\ 
feated the Persian hosts of conscripts. Eleven tribes fightin 
separately each under his own chief and all wnder Miltiades 
Neighbor fought by the side of neighbor, kin fought side by sido, 
10,000 men in all met and vanquished 100,000 conscripts fro) 
Persia on the plains of Marathon. [Applause.] At the batile 
of Valmy, Kellermann, with his little army of volunteers, made 
up of artisans, mechanics, laborers, and lowly peasants, me‘ 
the king’s conscripts and won, and from that day France date 
the beginning of free government. [Applause.] 

Ah, you say, this volunteer system sacrifices the best men 0! 
the country. You say that only the brave, only the very flow: 
of young manhood, goes into a volunteer army. And that i 
true. You do sacrifice the best men of the country, and that 
has been the price that every nation and every people has pai! 
for liberty throughout the history of the world. It is the onl) 
price at which it may be bought. If we would continue to 
enjoy it we must, when assailed by autocracy, be prepared to 
make the most costly sacrifice, that of our bravest, most loyal! 
men. 

It is true if we pass conscription at this time before a call for 
volunteers is made, many brave and loyal men will be taken 
Men who with their fine sense of obligation to their country wit! 
serve as valiantly as if permitted to volunteer, but it is for 
them that I plead. I want them to have the distinction to whic!: 
they are entitled. Let us not class them with the men who 
would not have volunteered. Let us give the young men of the 
country a chance to divide, so that those who come forward will 
be known as the real patriots and those who lag behind unti! 
the conscriptor comes may be known for what they are. Le: 
us make it so that the patriot who falls may be duly glorified, 
and that those who survive may feel a pride in the distinction 
which they earned. 

The volunteer system is the logical system of republics. Every 
autocracy that ever existed has maintained itself by conscrip- 
tion. It is the weapon which autocrats have always used to 
enforce tyranny. Every free government when assailed h:: 
called for volunteers. The cause of this awful war is a military 
autocracy, and if it can be destroyed the world will have some 
compensation for its cost. But let us beware that we fasten 
no military autocracy on this Republic. If we do, it is the 
beginning of the end of free government. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina). 
of the gentleman from Illineis has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I have been in- 
structed by the chairman of the committee to yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee {[Mr. Sts] 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recos- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I suppose that in some respects I 
am differently situated from any other Member of the House, 
so far as this bill is concerned. In my canvass last fall, in 
the beginning of the canvass, the Republican nominee was 
suffering from a slight indisposition and declined to agree to 
a joint canvass. I went ahead and canvassed a number of my 
counties before he got well enough to begin his speeches, or 
at least until he did begin them. He began his canvass on the 
25th day of October, and his first was printed by him 
in pamphlet form and sent out, and I hold a copy of it in my 
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hand. There you will see his picture. It is good-looking, and 
he is a strong and popular man. 

This is no hatched-vp, post-election promise or decision that 
I have taken. Now let me read to you what he said in that 
first speech. Under the head of “ Preparedness,” he says: 

I am not a “ peace-at-any-price”’ pacifist. I am in favor of enough 
military preparation to properly police the country, but to say that 
we are immune from militarism is absurd. I am unalterably opposed 
to that part of the national-defense act which Mr. Sims voted for, 
which provides that the President of the United States can conscript 
or have conscripted, in time of war, any citizen of the United States 
subject to military duty between the age of 18 and 45 years. He can 
under this act go to your home, force your boy before he is old enough 
to vote to join the Army, and if one of these conscripted soldiers shall 
inmake any show of violence against any superior officer he shall suffer 
death, no matter what the provocation may have been. That is mili- 
tarism with a vengeance, and is wholly at variance with American 
ideals of liberty. It tends to reduce us to the standard of European 
customs in subjecting us to the rule of a military despotism. If I 
had been in Congress and had allowed this extreme militaristic in- 
fluence to clutch the American people by the throat in this way without 
strenuous objection and emphatic protest, and had sanctioned it with 
my vote, I would not only retire from Congress but would never ask 
a free people for another position of trust. 

In a newspaper published in his town a week later, a news- 
paper which was championing his canvass since his campaign 
began, this statement was made: 

Mr. Sims lined up against the masses and voted for the conscription 
of our boys in the service and the penalty of death if they refuse to 
go to become gunfodder, as provided in the national-defense act. Do 
you call a vote compelling the sons of American freemen and the hus- 
bands of American women to go to war against their will, to be drafted 
into the service and forced to face death regardless of their wishes 
and will in the matter, voting for the masses? 

When making a speech at Big Sandy on the 25th of October 
I was informed by telephone that my opponent had made the 
above-quoted statement, and I was informed that it would 
absolutely destroy my prospects of election if it was not con- 
tradicted and was generally believed. I stated that the state- 
ment was not correct—that I had not voted for conscription. 
I stated that if I had it had been sneaked into the bill in some 
way without my knowledge. I said not only that I had not 
voted for it but that I never would vote for conscription unless 
it was a last resort, and that there was no other means by 
which an army could be raised wherewith our institutions 
might be saved and perpetuated. 

Now, how could I, in view of that preelection promise, take 
any other position than the one I am taking? It took all I 
could do by telephone, telegraph, and by personal letters, and 
by my own speeches to overtake that incorrect and untrue 
statement sufficiently early to prevent my defeat by it. And 
in spite of it all it came near defeating me. I was elected by 
only 221 majority. I think my opponent had been imposed on 
by some newspaper statement as to what was in the national- 
defense act. 

Now, my friends, I do not use this fact as an excuse for my 
vote, but, aside from this incident, I could not vote any other 
way than against conscription as a system for raising our 
armies [applause] without being untrue to my pledged word 
and promise made many times prior to the above charge. If 
I should do so, no man would ever believe that I made that 
promise for any other purpose than to be elected, with the 
mental reservation to repudiate it when elected. I hope I 
have moral courage. I care nothing for brute courage only 
when I am dealing with a brute. But moral courage is the 
foundation of our institutions, of our integrity, of our judi- 
cial system, of our moral standards, and is the bulwark of 
human society. I will not vote in violation of my pledge if I 
lose the seat I hold by refusing to do so. I could not in honor 
do any other way than to vote against conscription in any 
form. 

Mr. BORLAND. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I have very little time. é 

_ Mr. BORLAND. I know the gentleman well enough to be- 
lieve that he certainly reserves the right to follow his best judg- 
ment at any crisis of danger, regardless of previous convictions 
or previous statements, 

Mr. SIMS. Well, then, you do not know the facts; that is all. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do not I? Then the gentleman ought not 
to represent a district in this House. 

Mr. SIMS. I stated in my speech 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman is not willing to meet the 
danger of the moment by the exercise of his judgment, he ought 
not to hold a seat in this House. 

Mr. SIMS. Do not make my speech for me unless you are 
soing to change again. I said I would never vote for conscrip- 
tion under any circumstances, except as a last resort. This is the 
first war legislation presented. Would that come within the 
terms of my pledge and promise? We have not fought a battle; 
we have not fired a gun; we have not enlisted a soldier under this 
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act, because it is not yet a law. The implication of the gentle 
man’s question is that because somebody else, the General Stati 
or somebody professing to have greater knowledge of military 
affairs that I have, says it is necessary to win the war, the get 

tleman wants me to violate my plighted faith and to follow some 
technical expert. If the gentleman expects me to do that, he is 
very much mistaken. If I did not know that the gentleman is 
my warm personal friend, I would regard his last statement as 
offensive and insulting. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for 1 
question? 

Mr. SIMS. Surely; if the gentleman will be quick about if. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The bill presented by the majority 
of the committee has conscription in it after a certain tiie. 

Mr. SIMS. And I am absolutely opposed, in initial legislation, 
to providing for alternative conscription. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then the gentleman is opposed 
to both propositions? 

Mr. SIMS. I am against that part of the House bill absolutely 
and unconditionally. If I vote for a proposition for two systems, 
and leaving it to those who are to execute it to accept either, I 
think that it would not be a compliance with my promise anid 
my position in opposition to adopting conscription as a system for 
raising armies. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the gentleman going to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out that provision? 

Mr. SIMS. I am willing to offer it and vote for it and do 
everything I can to knock it out of the House bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then if it is defeated, will the gentleman 
vote for the bill offered by the majority of the committee? 

Mr. SIMS. Just like it is in the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; like it is offered by the majority of the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMS. As between it and the Chamberlain bill, which I 
consider to be worse; yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am asking the gentleman, if his 
amendment is defeated, will he vote for the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is taking up my time. I know he 
does not want to do it. If he will get me the time, I will be 
glad to yield to him. I say that to provide for conscription in 
initial legislation is to say to the world that we ourselves have 
not confidence in getting volunteers enough to fight for and 
save the institutions of free government and democracy to the 
world, That is what it means. But as between two proposi- 
tions that I do not like, I will take the lesser of the two evils. 

Now, my friends, we are being bombarded with letters and 
telegrams asking us to stand by the President. Some of those 
telegrams and letters come from sources that utterly condemned 
and repudiated the policy of the administration and its conduct 
of our affairs with Mexico, who charged the administration with 
being weak and vacillating, and with being the cause of the loss 
of the lives and property of American citizens in Mexico. Some 
of these gentlemen have charged that the Lusitania would not 
have been sunk if it had not been for the weak and vacillating 
note-writing policies of the administration. What did some 
other very distinguished men who now want me to violate an 
honorable pledge in order to vote for what they want—what 
did some of them say about the President’s acts and words? 
What did one distinguished man say? How did he characterize 
the words and acts of the President of the United States? 
He characterized them as “ weasel words and weasel deeds” 
that deserved the contempt and repudiation of the American 
people. My friends, the time does not permit me to discuss all 
these things, but I suppose some people would not accept salva- 
tion under the voluntary plan as being too undemocratic and too 
unequal. The future life, the souls of men and women must be 
saved, if saved at all, by the voluntary sacrifice of the Son of 
God Himself. He came to this world and died on the cross 
that others might live in eternal bliss and happiness. No soldier 
of the cross is a drafted man. At one fell swoop in the only 
war that they ever had in heaven the volunteers turned out 
the conscripted forces and sent them to where they have been 
ever since. [Applause and laughter. | 

sut let me tell you, my friends, you must look at this thing 
from a practical standpoint. Now, do not mistake me. IT am 
talking offhand. I say it takes ballots as well as bullets to win 
a war. Two general elections have been held for Congressmen 
and Senators since this war began. If it takes as long to prepare 
an army under either plan, as the War Department says it will, 
not less than S or 10 months, will any soldier recruited in this 
country except under the volunteer plan be confronting an ac- 
tual German phalanx before the next election? If this war is 
going to be won, as some men claim it will be, in six or eight 
months, we will never get a man to the firing line in France, 
especially under the conscript system; and if the Germans are 
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to be vanquished in that short time it will have to be done by 
the soldiers of the allies who are now there doing the fighting. 
In one year from now there will be primaries to nominate Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, and nothing could happen which 
would be more unfortunate than for a Congress to be elected 
in opposition to the war policies of the administration. When 
you go out with a new-born courage and seek reelection after 
you have reversed the whole American policy, the policy of free 
choice and free service for the European continental compulsory 
service systems, how many do you think will get back here? 
Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. The majority of them. 


Mr. SIMS. That is a matter of judgment. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIMS. Yes. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee expects to be a candidate for reelection? 

Mr. SIMS. I never become a candidate this far ahead. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I thought the gentleman 
was going to be a candidate. 

Mr. SIMS. I never begin a race so far ahead. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will yield. 

Mr. FOCHT. A high-class Member of this House said the 
other day that it did not matter which side you took on this 
question, we were all going to be licked anyhow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. That may be true, but I do not want it to be made 
absolutely certain by following the advice of men who have 
sought to discredit the administration ever since it came into 
power. What was one of the first things that happened after 
this administration came in? It was the celebrated Carabou 
dinner in Washington, in which the song “ We will give them 
the Kraag” was featured in the dinner. It was regarded as so 
offensive to the administration and the President that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of War reprimanded the 
ofticers of the Army and the Navy that took part in it. That 
was the very first thing. What did a very distinguished general 
in the Regular Army do? What happened to him? He was 
called down for making a speech at Plattsburg and stopped from 
making more speeches like it. 

The fact is that the military classes of this country have not 
been in accord with the administration. What happened a few 
days ago? <A retired rear admiral was refused an opportunity 
to accept an invitation in which it was generally believed that 
a speech criticizing the administration would be delivered. 

Now, you prate about standing by the President. I voted in 
every instance and under all circumstances for the general poli- 
cies of the administration. This conscription idea was not 
born in the brain of the President. He has been told, as we 
have been told, that the volunteer system is a failure, and that 
the only way to win a war is by conscription, and, believing it, 
has accepted the advice of military experts. It was not born 
in his brain. He never initiated the policy of compulsory service. 
That policy is as old as despotism. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman had a horse to shoe, would 
he take it to a lawyer or a blacksmith? 

Mr. SIMS. Well, I have known a man who is both a lawyer 
and a blacksmith. 

Mr. HOWARD. If you were President and wanted advice 
as to military matters, would you go to the military advisers? 

Mr. SIMS. Why, as a matter of course. I said the President 
never originated the idea of abandoning the voluntter system 
on his own initiative, but by reason of the advice of the military 
experts, the General Staff, who have never been in sympathy 
with the volunteer system. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; briefly. , 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman recall that the Presi- 
dent is something of a historian himself and knows a few 
things? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; I have read some of the historical writings 
of the President. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. 
President? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think so. I understand it originated 
in, or is the product of, the brains of the General Staff and of 
the War College. 

Mr. McCORMICK. At the instance of the President. 

Mr. SIMS. Here is the gentleman from Nebraska, on the 
Military Committee; he can tell you. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The of War stated that 
he drafted the bill himself, with the advice of the war experts. 


Did not this bill originate with the 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Did not the Secretary of War draw it a: 
the instance of the President? 

Mr. SIMS. Have not I already said that the Preside); 
accepted the advice of those upon whom he must rely in tin 
of war? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Was not the President the first person 
to refer to the selective draft and recommend its adoption? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know; I know that the gentleman from 
Illinois was not the first man that ever defended this adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; nor to attack it either. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. MEEKER. Has not the gentleman during his pas 
eareer literally taken the hide off from the fellows that did 
not stand by the President? 

Mr. SIMS. I have; and I expect to take some more the sany 
way. [Laughter.] But those were propositions that came 
from the President, were advocated by the President on his 
own initiative, and not depending upon the advice of experts. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. It has been stated upon the floor of the House 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner] thut 
Congress in this emergency is a mere rubber stamp. Is not 
the gentleman placing the President in the same class? 

Mr. SIMS. No; not at all; because it is apparent that as 
the military experts have got to fight the war, that their advice 
should not be too lightly disregarded, and that it would be 
more logical to follow their plan in providing for the meaus 
with which to fight the war. I have only said that, in my 
opinion, this compulsory service plan did not originate with the 
President. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman advised us to stand by the 
President up to the time that we got into the war, but when 
we get into the war he advises us all to desert him. 

Mr. SIMS. No; that is not at all correct. I do not advise 
anyone to desert him. I am going to vote as I said I would 
before election, and without which declaration I could not 
have been elected. [Laughter and applause.] You ean all 
repudiate your preelection pledges if you want to, but I can 
not do so. I, without expert knowledge, do not believe that 
we can fight a successful war with the mightiest military power 
on earth by abandoning the old-established well-known volun- 
teer system and adopting the European systems of conscrip- 
tion. I want us to win this war, and, therefore, I want the 
next House and the Senate to be prowar, proadministration, 
and I do not want us to do anything that may bring about a 
different result. 

Mr. DYER. 
are at war? 

Mr. SIMS. I am standing by the President. IF voted for th» 
declaration of war; I fought and voted against the McLemore 
resolution, and I thought and said at the time that a 30-day 
ultimatum ought to have been given to Germany as soon as the 
Lusitania was sunk. I have been as much in favor of standing 
by the rights of humanity and the international law of the 
world as any man in this House, and I believe a great ani 
sufficient body of men of military age in this country are ready 
to volunteer in order to preserve and maintain the institutions 
of this country and its ideals, and that they do not have to li 
drafted, seleeted, or secured in any other new and untried wa) 
other than of their own volition and willingness to sacrifice their 
lives in order to save the institutions of our country, for whic! 
our forefathers have always fought, and for the eternal pe'- 
petuity of which we always will be willing to fight and die, i! 
need be. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have never had military training and service, 
and this may cause my words to be lightly regarded when weighed 
in the balance with the words of the General Staff, as they are 
all military experts. Therefore I am going to read in my time 
the words of a man who has served as @ soldier in the Regul: 
Army of the United States, and therefore entitled to the weight 
that such service and experience gives them. The article is 
an editorial from the Chattanooga News, of Chattanooga, 'Tent.., 
and whose editor spent several days recently in Washingto. 
and has had this question presented to him in its every phase. 
Mr. Milton says: 

VOLUNTEER SYSTEM OR THE DRAFT. 

“Senator McKerrar is a new Member of the Upper House, 
but has immediately come to the front because of his lovs 
service in the Lower House on the Military Affairs Committee. 
He was assigned to a similar committee of the Senate and hs 
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peen taking a leading part in the discussion of the legistation 
«) fraught with importance to the country which is now before 
the Congress. 

“He has introduced an amendment to the Chamberlain bill 
as reported, his amendment providing that an army of 500,000 
yolunteers shatl be asked for by the President before conscrip- 
tion is resorted to. 

“Senator McKELLarR is anxious to know the views of Tennes- 
sernns on the three propositions now before Congress. He 
writes: 

“*There are three plans of organizing an additional army 
before the Congress. 

“<The first plan is the General Staff plan, which provides for 
selective conscription between the years of 19 and 25, giving 
the War Department the right to select by conscription 500,000 
young men at a time and train them as fast as they can be 
trained. 

“*The second plan is for Congress to authorize the President 
to call out 500,000 volunteers at once, and such others as he 
may deem necessary under the present law. 

“©The third plan is to give the President the right imme- 
diately to call out 500,000 volunteers and supplement this with 
the right of conscripting as many as he sees fit to secure an 
army. The idea being to give those who desire to volunteer an 
opportunity to do so, and make it absolutely certain that an 
army midfy be organized at once by giving the President the 
right to conscript. 

“*T would appreciate hearing from the people of Tennessee as 
to which one of these three plans they think sheuld be adopted.’ 

“Tt is a time for frank discussion of these plans, and such 
should be indulged in without any bitterness or raneor or the 
attributing of improper or unpatriotic motives to those of other 
views. All the Members of Congress have shown that they 
would support the Government in the carrying out of any plan 
agreed on. The voting of $7,000,000,000 in money to carry on the 
war was notice to Germany that the American Nation was 
united. The only question at issue is how best to raise an 
efficient army. 

“ Now, let us examine briefly what is said pro and con as be- 
tween the volunteer and the draft principles. 

“All of our previous wars have been fought largely by volun- 
teers. Let us see as to our own State. In,the time of the 
Revolution the only conscription resorted to in this region was 
the conscription to stay at home. Before the Battle of King’s 
Mountain twice as many men gathered at Sycamore Shoals on the 
Watauga River as Sevier, Shelby, and Campbell could take 
across the mountains, and many were forced to remain. So it 
was in Jackson’s campaigns in the Horseshoe and at New Or- 
leans in the War of 1812, and in the Mexican War the Tennessee 
volunteers were so numerous that the sobriquet “ Volunteer 
State ” was finally fixed. 

“In the Civil War not only did Tennessee furnish next to 
North Carolina more men to the Confederacy than any ether 
southern State—a total of 110,000—but it sent 30,000 soldiers 
to the Union Army, too. 

“In the Spanish-American War the State furnished more 
troops in preportion to its quota than any other State in the 
Union, again sustaining its reputation. 

“So it will be seen that volunteering is not a slow methed 
of raising troops—certainly not in Tennessee—and as much may 
be said all through the South. But in the past volunteers from 
this and other States have entered the service of their country in 
units. Young men of the same communities and known to each 
other have, as a rule, formed together their organizations, which 
were offered to the Government. Their officers have been chosen 
from their ranks, often by their own selection, and the military 
forces thus organized have been democratic, much as is the 
army of France to-day. Our men resent the easte system in 
vogue in the Regular Army. They submit to discipline obediently, 
but they are not willing to be treated as underlings and to suffer 
indignities, such as too often are intlicted on the private soldier, 
‘ausing desertions, ete. 

“That they make the best soldiers in the world is attested on 
the pages of history covering all the wars of the United States. 
Of such volunteers were Pickett’s men at Gettysburg, Zollicoffer's 
at Mill Springs. Bates’s at Chickamauga, and too many ethers to 
mention, On a thousand battle fields in Tennessee alone their 
courage was shown. When such armies met under Grant and 
Lee in the campaign in Virginia, the world looked on in amaze- 
ment. We may never hope for better armies. 

It is true that both North and South in the later years of the 
war resorted to the draft for men; but it is a notorious fact. 
attested by all historians, that the drafted men were not as 
s00d soldiers as volunteers, nor were the proportions of con- 
Scripts in the armies of the North and South large os compared 
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with the volunteers. The draft was not a suecess in either 
region. It met with resistance in the North, notably in the large 
cities, and in the mountains of the Seuth it led to revolt and 
guerrilla warfare. 

“In the camps of Seuthern Confederate Veterans of to-day 
the conscripts of the sixties are net admitted. 

“The proposition for conseription is put forward under the 
term ‘universal! service.” But this is a misnomer. The words 
are deceptive. The serviee prepoesed is not universal. It is 
proposed that it shall apply only to men between certain ag 
19 to 25. It do-: not apply even to all men of those ages. It 
has beers announced that very few farmers would be taken. 
Thus at one sweep nearly three-fifths of the country’s popula- 
tion is given exemption. They are to be permitted to show their 
patriotism by raising food supplies, most valuable and honor- 
able work, it is true; but it is quite a different matter from 
going into the trenches. Then it is said that all munition work- 
ers and kindred industries, railroad men, miners, and others 
are to be exempt. Thus 2 very large element of working pepu- 
lation is to be remeved from any danger. Where the army is to 
come from so far has not been made clear. 

“ Neither the words ‘ selected’ ner ‘ conscription ’ sound demo- 
cratic. It should not he left to any recruiting officer to show 
his favoritism or yield to influence in granting exemptions. 
‘Conscription’ depends on the principle of force. Democracy 
is founded on the principle of free will or consent. The draft 
is undemocratic, and in former days only resorted to in eases 
of dire need, when the national danger made it imperative. If 
resorted to now, some plan should be adopted by which the 
service is not at the option of some official, but the liability 
should be universal in the true sense. Otherwise we set up the 
tyranny of a small military class over the citizen. 

“If most of the agricultural workers of the country and most 
of the industrial workers are exempted, we shall be bereft of 
the best material for an army. These classes of men make our 
best soldiers. The farmer is steady and inured to toil. The 
industrial worker is needed for the machines of modern war. If 
is true, as stated, that an army may be impressed from pool 
rooms and on the street corners of cities, but what kind of an 
army? The personnel of our American forces is as important 
as its size. 

“Are we going to exempt farmers, miners, organized labor, 
merchants, and many other most desirable classes for recruits 
and recruit an army of loafers? If so, we may have to blush in 
shame for the showing made by the men marching under 
Old Glory on the battle field. No army training will change a 
man’s character. 

“And how nxhout State pride? 

“Every boy who has read American history knows how troops 
from different States of the Union marched together in our 
wars and the locat pride is kindled again by knowledge of their 
deeds. Shall we lose sight entirely of the proud Cominon- 
wealths of the Americin Union? In song and story the deeds 
of State troops have been told. Virginia and Tennessee marched 
side by side in high tide at Gettysburg. 

“As a method of allowing free expression of the patriotism 
in the American heart to-day we believe the volunteer systein 
will be much more effective. If the States of the Union were 
permitted, under Senator McKetrar’s amendment, te offer 
500,000 men in units of their own formation, officered by appoint- 
ment of their governors, as in times past, we believe the volun- 
teers would be fertheoming much more rapidly than the Federal 
Government ceuld receive, equip, and train them. 

“No matter what plan is adopted, the men are likely to he 
received much more rapidly than they can be made ready for 
the service. It will take at least six months for the organiza- 
tion of an expeditionary foree. It should be done carefully 
and well. 

“The United States has entered the war and ought to do ifs 
full part. We do not think we should content ourselves with 
mere naval and economic participation. We have made the 
eause of the allies our cause, and we should be willing to offer 
our blood on the battle field in justification of our convictions. 
How shall American patriotism best express itself, is the issue. 
Looking over the experience of the past, we must not too 
hastily abandon the method which has made that history pos- 
sible. 

“To resort to conscription right at the start in this war will 
be taken by Germany as an evidence of the unwillingness of the 
United States to furnish an army of free-will, but that force 
was at once resorted to, and it will be charged that our hearts 
are not in the war. No greater encouragement could be given 
for prolonged Teutonic resistance. On the other hand, if volun- 
teers were called for and promptly furnished, the enemies of 
the Nation would have before their eyes additional evidence 
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that Uncle Sam intended to do his full share in bringing the 
war to a successful conclusion. 

“The President has very strong influence with Congress and 
a wonder?l power over the Nation. He has been led to take 
his position by the advice of the military advisers about him. 
They are honest and sincere in their convictions, of course, and 
he is patriotic to the utmost degree. But, on the other hand, 
those at Washington are not always best qualified to advise in 
a matter of this kind. The American people are unaccustomed 
to drafts or conscription, however sugar-coated they may be. 
The words repel. They come of dire need and are out of the 
system of autocracies. An immediate draft would frighten the 
Nation as to what might be the future. Would the next step be 
martial law, suspensions of constitutional rights of various 
kind, rights of free speech, free press and petition? The Presi- 
dent should reaiize that the eastern press is not a safe guide. 
It has always fought Lim. Now, its advice may be dangerous. 

“Expressions through telegrams, letters, and mass meetings 
may not always be safe guides, either. The greater number of 
people rarely declare themselves in such a way. 

““Many of these telegrams and letters are written by persons 
of the classes exempted by age or occupation. Some of these 
possibly would volunteer in case that plan is adopted, but at 
least they might so signify before urging legislation which will 
keep themselves at home and send others out into the places of 
danger at the front. 

“In many other cases due consideration has not been given to 
the question. 

“Congress has become so sensitive to these surface mani- 
festations of sentiment, so frightened at possible disapproval, 
that it no longer frankly voices the convictions of its Members. 
When the administration takes a position in opposition to Con- 
gress it is able to set a great back fire among the constituents 
of Members, and they usually yield. Congress, therefore, fre- 
quently of late has been dubbed a ‘rubber stamp.’ This is not 
as was intended by the fathers of the Constitution. The Mem- 
bers of Congress ought to vote their honest convictions. When 
they fail to do so we may well consider some other form of our 
Government. The legislative is equally clothed with authority 
along with the executive, Either branch may be in error. It 
was because of the disposition of human beings to err that a 
system of checks and balances was devised by the founders 
of our Government. If it is broken down, then free institutions 
may perish. 

“The volunteer plan is not aimed to prevent promotion of 
Regular Army officers. Since it is proposed in any event to 
increase both the Regular Army and the National Guard to 
the full strength, there will be need of many additional officers 
of high rank and promotions naturally will follow. But there 
are now not enough trained officers in the United States to 
command the first army. For the second army of 500,000 offi- 
cers must be appointed from civilian life, and most of these 
will have to be trained. It will not affect matters at all 
whether they are raised by volunteering or by the draft. The 
only difference will be in the manner of appointing officers. 

“As a last objection to conscription or universal military train- 
ing we may mention with regret that the South particularly has 
a peculiar race situation. All is quiet now, but we live over a 
voleano. The relations of the races are most friendly. We 
wish them so to remain. Perhaps it would not be dangerous to 
the South to give military training to millions of colored citi- 
zens. We are not blind to the fact that they are patriotic and 
have made good soldiers in the past. But we must not overlook 
all possibilities. The day would come when they would return 
to their homes. In many regions of the South they are in the 
majority. They might be unwilling to live under conditions now 
quietly accepted. An apple of discord might thus be thrown in 
our midst, and scenes like those during reconstruction days fol- 
low. Also, if universal service is applied, how may the four- 
teenth amendment be ignored? Under that blacks would go into 
ranks alongside whites. Congress should very gravely discuss 
this phase of a question which seems to have escaped attention. 

“For the above, as well as many vther reasons, it is sincerely 
to be trusted that Congress will be very cautious as to this legis- 
lation.” 

It is claimed that the General Staff plan is democratic. Ifsso, 
it is the democracy of servitude. Many slaveholders have been 
democratic in the treatment of their slaves. They have treated 
them all alike, have not discriminated between them; but were 
they any less slaves on that account? 

In order to win this war in the quickest possible time I am 
opposed to experimenting with European compulsory military 
systems. We know what we have done and what we have accom- 
plished in the past by the volunteer system of raising and main- 
taining armies, and our experience gives us confidence as to what 
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we can do if we stand by our time-tried war-tested American 
volunteer system, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Futrer]. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have so far taken no time in the discussion of 
the great questions coming before Congress at this session. 
However, I feel it now to be my duty to say a few words :< 
to my position upon the questions now at issue. This Congress 
has voted, in both Houses, by an overwhelming majority, for » 
resolution declaring that a state of war exists between the [y: 
perial German Government and the Government and people o: 
the United States. I was one of the minority who voted against 
that resolution; not because I did not think there was amp 
cause why we might declare war, but because I had been hoping 
against hope that this country might be spared the terri}, 
scourge of war, and because I did not wish to be held responsilo 
in any degree for bringing about that great catastrophe. \\ 
conscience upon that question and on that vote is clear. I hate 
war and hoped it might be avoided. I have no apologies to 
make for my vote upon that resolution and no regrets. I repre- 
sented, as I believed then and as I believe now, the great m: 
jority sentiment of the people of the district I represent. But 
conditions have changed. We are at war, and every Men, 
of this House who voted for that resolution and every Member 
who voted against it, for that matter, knew at the time that if 
that resolution was adopted it would be necessary for us, in 
common prudence, to provide a great Army; and I think he 
knew that under existing conditions and the feeling of the 
people, it would be impossible to provide such an Army as w: 
ought immediately in common prudence to have under the ol: 
volunteer system or without some provision for compulsory sery- 
ice. I believe that every American citizen, especially in times 
of war, owes to his government whatever service may be re- 
quired and which he may be able to render. I do not like the 
word “conscription,” and that seems to be generally objection- 
able; but every citizen is liable to conscription for civil duty. 
No court in the land that has a jury calls for volunteers. It 
has a system of selective conscription, and men are compelled 
to serve. They may be excused, perhaps, for cause, but if 
there is no cause they are compelled to serve in civil life, and 
they should be compelled also in times of stress and in times o! 
war to render any service the Government may need. I think 
this is the hardest question I have ever been required to yote 
upon. 

Under existing conditions I am in favor of and shall vote 
for the selective-draft plan, as proposed by the President ani 
the War Department. I do not believe it will be possible at 
the present time to raise such an army as we ought to lave, 
in order to protect our coasts alone, and our insular possessions, 
by the old volunteer system. Oh, I know, as my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. STerRtrnG] has said, what a great army we riised 
during the Civil War by the volunteer system. It was a great, 
a wonderful, a patriotic host of brave and loyal men. 

I also know that North and South, after those armies had 
become trained and hardened and used to the service, no better 
or more efficient armies ever fought a battle or ever trod the 
earth. However, thousands of lives were needlessly lost before 
they reached that condition of efficiency and before the inen 
were fit for service. However, those volunteers, especially il 
the later years of the war, did not always volunteer so disil- 
terestedly as a great many seem to think. I am old enough to 
remember those days of the Civil War, and know something of 
how the armies were raised. They did not all volunteer from 
purely patriotic motives. In the little county where I lived 
at that time, and where I live now, the people of the entire 
county almost bankrupted themselves in raising money to pay 
bounties to induce men to enlist, and ofttimes, especially in the 
early days of the war, the men who volunteered to go were 
those who could least be spared. In one little country town- 
ship 6 miles square, where I then lived on a farm—and there 
was not a village in the entire township—123 boys went into 
the war, and the old men and the women and the children were 
left to cultivate the soil and to raise the food that was neces 
sary. I believe now that it is the duty of every American citi- 
zen to stand by the administration in this war, whether we 
were for a declaration of war or against it. A great many 
people do not yet seem to realize that we are actually at wal 
and what it may mean. The Almighty alone knows what tlc 
end will be, how we may come out. and when and where. | 
have voted for the past two years for every measure for ade- 
quate preparedness that came before this body, because | 
thought it better to be prepared than to be sorry, and I only 
regret that we are not now more and better prepared. If we 
had been, I think Germany would have thought twice or thrice 
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before she brazenly defied us. If we had had a great Army 
and a great Navy and were prepared for war, as we should have 
been, I do not believe we would have had any war. Many think 
that this war will not amount to much anyway; that it will only 
be the expenditure on our part of a few billions of dollars and 
a little more taxation for everyone, and that we shall not 
suffer any of the actual hardships of war. That reminds me 
that at the beginning of the late unpleasantness between the 
North and the South it was said that Gen. Bob Toombs, of 
(Georgia, remarked that the South could whip the North with 
popguns. After the war was over he was reminded of that 
remark. Some one said to him, “General, I thought you said 
that we could whip the North with popguns,” and the old 
veneral blurted out, “ We@ould, we could, but the damned 
Yankees wouldn’t fight with popguns.” [Laughter.] 

And it has been pretty well demonstrated that the Germans 
are not at present fighting with popguns oer golf sticks. We do 
not know what we may have to meet, but we do know that we 
ought to be prepared, and I say now that I believe we ought in 
the shortest possible time to raise a great army, at least sufficient 
to protect our shores from invasion and our insular possessions. 
We can not, in my judgment, do that by the volunteer system, 
and therefore I am decidedly in favor of the systenr receimn- 
mended by the President and the War Department, and FI be- 
lieve now that it is the duty of all American citizens to stand 
by the administration and render every service possible and give 
every aid possible in the prosecution of the war. We have but 
one country, the United States, and but one flag, the glorious 
Stars and Stripes; and to them every man owes allegiance and 
the best service that he can possibly render. When we go into 
a war, like the present war, the greatest, the most terrible, ever 
before known since the world wes created, we should, like our 
heroic ancestors in the days of the war for independence, each 
and every one, be willing to “ pledge our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” [Applause.] 

We have given to the President, in the resolution adopted by 
such an overwhelming vote, a pledge of all the resourees of this 
country, and we have not only authorized him but we have 
directed him to use the entire Army and Navy of the United 
States and the resourees of the Government in prosecuting the 
war against Germany. Now, having done that, I insist that we 
should baek up the resolution and furnish him with all the means 
and with all the men necessary to prosecute that war to a speedy 
and successful termination. I believe it is a duty we owe to our 
Government, and I eam not understand hew any man who voted 
for that resolution for war can now justify himself in hamper- 
ing the administration and in refusing to give every aid possible 
in the prosecution of that war, which will be won, if it is won, 
by Ameriean resources and American arms. [Applause.]} 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Ti_tson]}. | Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, from the remarks of some gen- 
tlemen on this floor it would seem that in the minds of some 
men there is mere importance attaching to the election of Mem- 
bers to Congress than to the necessary preparation for taking 
part in the greatest war in the world’s history. Personzalty 
that matter may be of some importance to individual Members, 
but how it pales into insignificance when compared with the 
¢reat world-wide question which we are considering. How 
paltry are such considerations in the presence of such a task. 
What matter our political or personal fortunes? They ought 
to fade from our minds and disappear from our consideration. 
{ Applause, } 

War is no pink-tea performance. As a matter of fact, it is 
the mest damnable business in whieh mankind can possibly 
engage. Gen. Sherman was mild and conservative in his choice 
of language when. he described war in his most famous utter- 
ance, and we have entered into that hell. I hate war with 
all the fervor of my being and am grieved beyond the power 
of expression thet this country is im war. Yet with all my 
hatred for war, on the only two oecasions in my life when it 
was. possible for me to have served under the flag of my coun- 
try iy @ war or a near war I accepted the duty and volunteered. 
[Applause.} I did not do it beeause I am fond of war, nor 
because I sought the hardships of the camp or the march. In 
beth instanees there was present the compulsion of duty. I 
scarcely need to add that if my services shall be needed in this 
present war, although I have passed beyond the limit of the 
age suggested in this bill, or in any bill for compulsion, of 
course, it goes without saying that my services are again at 
the disposal of my country. [Applause.] 

I am very much in favor of universal military trainingeand 
am genui that this bill does not earry in it provisions 


sorry 
to that effeet. If it earried such provisions, it would show te 
the world, and especially to our enemies, that hereafter we 
mean business; that whatever may have been our past mis- 
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takes, from this time forward we are going to prepare ourselves 
to protect ourselves and our rights in the best possible way. 
However, the President and Secretary of War have thought 
that this is not the proper time to ask for that legislation and 
so it is left out of this bill. We all realize that nothing can be 
done in this emergency slong that line unless it has the ap- 
proval of the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. 

This is an emergency measure. It is so stated in the bill. 
It prevides that it shall not remain in effect after the emer- 
geney is ever. It is a great emergency, the greatest in our 
history, and we all wish to adopt the very best means possible 
to meet that emergency. The only question between us is 
which is the best plan? I agree that gentlemen who favor the 
volunteer system are just as patriotic as I; that they desire 
the welfare of the country just as much as IT. We differ only 
as to methods. The volunteer system, they say. should have a 
trial, and yet in the bill which the majority has brought in 
the draft provision is coupled with the volunteer system in such 
a way that volunteering does net have a fair chance. On the 
part of the majority of the committee there was a commendable 
disposition to compromise, as is usually necessary in matters of 
legislation. With the best intentions sin the werld the pro- 
ponents of this bill have compromised themselves out of court, 
practically, beenuse there is no sound foundation upon which 
the bill as written can rest. If a purely volunteer bill had been 
brought in, manifesting full confidence in the American peopie 
that they would fight this war to a finish by volunteering, that 
would have been one thing. At any rate, that would have been 
meeting the issue fairly and, to my mind, far more wisely than 
to say we will have volunteering only while the President is 
getting his lists ready to have a draft. [Applause.} Is that 
a fair trial of the volunteer system with a draft feature already 
enacted and in the hands of the President hanging over them? 
That is not a trial of the volunteer system at all. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for one 
interruption? 

Mr. TILSON. I vield for a question. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does not the present bill of which 
the minority approve hold that same threat of conscription over 
men that you propose to take in the Regular Army and Na- 
tionnl Guard? Dees the gentleman objeet to that? 

Mr. TILSON. That is entirely a different matter. for this 
reason: Let no one try to deeeive himself into the belief that 
we are trying a volunteer system in the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard at all. That is a different matter altogether be- 
cause those organizations are already fermed and in existenee. 
The officers are all appointed and the noncommissioned officers, 
All that is necessary is to fill them up to the proper strength 
and this is going to be done in the same way it has been done 
before. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. You criticize the majority of the 
committee because we brought in a bill that does not stand 
absolutely for volunteering. If you believe in couscription, 
why did not you stand for absolute conscription at once in- 
stead of for volunteering while you were getting ready your 
conseription ? 

Mr. TILSON. I think there is a good enough reasom for that. 
There are going to be some boys below the age of 21, provided 
in this bill, who will wish to volunteer, and it may be perfectly 
proper that they should volunteer. They will make good so!- 
diers. This will give them a chance to come into the Regular 
Army or National Guard. Then, as I said to the gentleman he- 
fore. these are organizations of which the units are already in 
existence. They only need to be filled up, and having been filled, 
as they have heen, by the volunteer system up to this point, it 
is thought by our military advisers better that these particwlar 
organizations should be filled up by volunteering. At any rate, 
we are spared one great fault of the volunteer system, the ac- 
ceptance of untrained officers in new organizations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman how many 
eligibles will be in the class of 21 to 40 if conseription is in 
foree? 

Mr. TILSON. There will be a great many millions. IT have 
not the exact figures in mind, but something like 15,000,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman approve of the e¢on- 
script class extending between the ages of 21 and 40 when there 
will be so many more eligible for conscript tham what is cen- 
ceived as being necessary at the present time fer service? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; because I think that is the fairest 
and most efficient way to make the selection. 

Mr. STAPFPORD. If there were 20,000,000 eligible between 
the ages of 21 and 40 he wuvuld still believe they showld be 
drafted, even though 20,000,000 would be in the lottery class? 
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Mr. TILSON. We do not know but we may need every man 
of the 20,000,000 before it is over. What is going to be the situ- 
ation if we start with a volunteer system, asking for 500,000, 
and, as soon as this 500,000 have been enrolled, then the Presi- 
dent decides under the provisions of the majority bill to enforce 
the conscript provision? By doing this we are placed in the 
position of having 500,000 volunteers and 19,500,000 slackers, if 
they shall be needed and shall later be conscripted under the 
bill as it now stands. I do not believe in making that dis- 
tinction. I believe in starting right at the beginning and select- 
ing the men that the Government thinks should serve, leaving 
the others subject to call, of course, up to the limit of the 
20,000,000 that the gentleman refers to. That would be my 
plan. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has stated that under the plan of 
the-General Staif it is proposed to fill up the Regular Establish- 
ment and also the National Guard by voluntary enlistment. 
Can the gentleman give the committee the number that it is pro- 
posed to incréase, in both the Regular Army and the National 
Guard in that way? 

Mr. TILSON. It will be substantially a million in the two. 
The Regular Army will be close up to 300,000, and the National 
Guard will be something over 600,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Not a million in addition to those that are 
already in the National Guard? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no; all told. 

Mr. GOOD. My question was, How many additional volun- 
teers for each branch of the service will be called? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, there are now, roughly speaking, 135,000 
Regulars, all told, and a little more than that of the National 
Guard. So there will be about 600,000 more to raise. 

Now I desire to pass for a moment to the experience of the 
Civil War. That has been discussed back and forth so fully 
that I enter upon it with some little hesitation. In my judg- 
ment we do not study history aright if we conclude, because 
those men who volunteered for service made good soldiers 
on both sides of the Mason and Dixon line, that therefore the 
volunteer system was right or effective. We should draw a 
distinction between the volunteer and the volunteer .system. 
It is not the volunteei that I condemn, because he was always 
a good soldier—of course he was and always will be—but it 
was the inefficient system which did not wisely utilize the man 
power we had. That is why I object to the system. 

. What happened in the Civil War? Mr. Lincoln called for 
troops. Men from all over the country rushed into the first 
quota upon a short enlistment. How were those regiments 
formed, and how were the volunteer regiments formed all 
through the war? They were formed by prominent men of 
the community. Politicians, somebody has said—although I 
have nothing against the politicians—rushed in to raise regi- 
ments. The big politician was made colonei, the lesser lights 
majors, the still smaller captains, and so down to the small 
fry in the lower effices and noncommissioned offices. That 
is the way the regiments were raised all over the country. 
That was the system. I do not condemn anybody for raising 
a regiment that way. If that is the way it must be done such 
men are to be highly commended. If the majority bill should 
go through I may possibly ask to raise a regiment myself, much 
as I oppose the system which will permit that to be done. 
That was the way it was done in the Civil War. It is the only 
way it can be done under a volunteer system. What hap- 
pened? Men without knowledge of the soldier's duties, men who 
had no training whatever, went out as officers in those regi- 
ments. Most of them did not know the first principles of being 
officers. They did not know how to take care of themselves, 
much less their men, and although they were good and capable 
men and finally did learn the business of soldiering, it was at 
great sacrifice of blood and treasure that they learned the 
lesson. While they were learning it the personnel of their 
regiments dwindled by camp diseases and by casualties in bat- 
tle until by the time the regiments were throughly trained they 
were mere skeletons of regiments—often only 200 or 300 men, 
Read your war records and you will see that I am not painting 
a black picture at all, but stating actual facts. Would new 
volunteers come in to fill up those skeleton regiments? Not 
at all. 

The only way that they would come in was by other poli- 
ticians or somebody else going out and raising new regiments, 
with new officers. Could anything be more unwise or more 
nearly suicidal than what actually happened? The old regi- 
ments, with their trained officers and veteran soldiers, had to be 
disbanded. Many of the officers who by long service and at fear- 
ful cost had learned the business of war were retired to private 
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life or given less important duties while new and untraine: 
officers were in command of organizations, These in their 
turn, and at the same fearful cost, would proceed to learn the 
duties of command. So it went on from the beginning of the 
war until 1863, when it became impossible to raise the volun- 
teers even in that way, and the draft followed. In the southern 
Confederacy it was used a whole year earlier, but not wnti! 
the mischief had been done. 

Ah, gentlemen of the House, that is the history of the Civi! 
War when stripped of rhetoric and Memorial Day persiflave. 
The same thing happened in the Spanish-American War, al- 
though the consequences were not so fearful on account of the 
smallness of that war. I was a volunteer in the Spanish- 
American War. That is the way*my regiment was formed. 
They were as fine a lot of men as ever served their country who 
became officers in that regiment. There were a few of them 
who had had a little military experience. I myself got into the 
regiment as a second lieutenant because I had had one year’s 
experience as a private in the ranks of a National Guard regi- 
ment. The colonel was so eager to have an additional officer 
who had had some prior experience that he saw to it that one 
second lieutenant was not accepted in order to give me a chance 
to get in. He wanted at least one officer in that battalion who 
had had a little military experience. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is that the military experience you had, with 
the militia? 

Mr. TILSON. That was the extent of my military experience 
prior to the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do you call that “ military experience ”? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not care what you call it. That is what 
I had. [Laughter.] That was more than the others had, sv 
that it made me the best available drillmaster, because I had 
been a private for one year. That is the way that regiment 
was formed, and that is the way the others were formed. That 
is just the way regiments will be formed if the majority bil! 
becomes a law. It is provided in it that they shall be raised 
by organizations. You can not raise volunteers in any other 
way, so that if you vote for this bill as it is drawn, this mongrel, 
hybrid bill, which is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring, 
that is just what you will have. [Applause.] It is the only 
way you can get your men, and then you will start in with a 
fearful experience, like the Civil War and just as we had it in 
the Spanish-American War. 

Do you want to do that? I donot. Whether my seat in this 
body is at stake or not, that makes no difference to me. I do 
not believe that is the best way to fight this war, and whatever 
the sacrifice may be, I shall not support any such measure is 
that. Instead of “conscript” being a term of reproach as we 
have heard so often, I do not believe that there wil be any 
such opprobrium attached to the men who are selected under 
the selective-draft system. I believe that instead of calling it 
a “conscript army,” we should give it a new name. We should 
take the word that is most prominent in this bill, “ selective” 
draft, and call these men who are selected and called out from 
among their fellows a “selected army,” for that is just what it 
would be—a selected army. These men are selected, and the 
others are kept in reserve to be called if needed when their 
turn comes. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] this morn- 
ing painted a very gruesome picture of the conscripting oflicer 
coming into a community where there was one man 27 years of 
age and three boys of one family between the ages of 19 and 
25—which is not in our bill, by the way—and one son, the only 
son of a dependent mother. The names of the four eligibles 
are put into the wheel and the lone son, of course, comes out 
first and he is chosen. Then the gentleman pictures the pain 
of that mother as she is giving up this lone son while the mun 
of 27 goes free and while the three sons all remain at home. 

I suppose if the volunteer system were in vogue the chances 
would be ninety-nine out of one hundred that the lone son would 
be one of the first men to volunteer, and then it would be put up 
to that poor mother to decide whether she would permit him to 
go or refuse, and thus stand in her country’s way. By the sys- 
tem of selective draft we provide for just such cases as that. 
Where there are dependents there are to be exemptions, and sv 
under our plan this lone son with 1 dependent mother would be 
exempted by law. Then he could look his companions in the face 
and say that he had not beer chosen at all, but had been ex- 
empted by the law itself. After all, what difference does it 
make to the mother whether her son is selected for duty or 
whether he volunteers and goes? What is the difference? He 
is gene from her in either case. A selective draft properly 
administered would require him to stay at home. Here is the 
practical situation, and here is just what the gentlemen wii 
are favoring this volunteer plan are standing up for: Let us 
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assume, first, that all men of military age are willing:to serve 
their country, just as they should be. If we select a part of 
them to go out. and serve, what harm have we done to anybody? 
| Applause.] They are all willing to go. ‘We have selected only 
a part of them to go out for the time being because that is all 
we can use. The rest may have to follow later. 

Mx..MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON.. In a moment. But supposing a part of them 
are Willing to go and a part of them are not willing to go, as 
might be the fact. Then to whom do we do the harm? Cer- 
tainly not to these who are willing. to go, because if they are 
chosen by selection they go just.as they would go if they were 
volunteers. Then who are left:to object? Only those men who 
are eligible, who are of proper-anilitary age, who have no one 
dependent upon them, andyet avhe.are unwilling to go. Are 
those the men we wish to agitate about? [Applause.] When 
we reduce it to cold facts, gentlemen, those are the only men 
you are exercising yourselves about. [Applause.] The word 
‘volunteer ” sounds grand. It really. sounds fine to say that 
in 48 hours enough men will spring to arms—if we happen to 
have the arms to spring to—to defend the country. It sounds 
so grand that we like to repeat it, but it is more rhetorical than 
practical. What we are dealing with in this bill is a cold, prac- 
tical proposition of the best way to go about an immense task. 
It has been proven by our own history and the history of other 
countries that the volunteer system when thoroughly tried out 
has never produced the best results. The Civil War, instead 
of proving that the system under which it was fought is a wise 
one, only shows what brave and patriotic men can do in spite 
of a bad system. If the selective plan had been used from the 
very beginning, in my judgment the war would have been fin- 
ished with half the sacrifice of blood and treasure, and possibly 
in half the time. . 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield for a single question. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is not the fact exactly the contrary, that every 
war this country has ever won was won by volunteers, and that 
no army of conscripts ever won a victory for this country or any 
other? 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman calls the soldiers of France 
and Germany conscripts, and I suppose he does, they have been 
winning some victories on both sides. 

Mr. LITTLE. Have their conscripts won the war for either 
of them in less time than the Civil War was won by volunteers? 

Mr. TILSON. Not yet; but probably, there being conscripts 
on both sides, the conscripts on one side or the other are going 
to win, 

Mr, LITTLE. That may depend on the Americans. You say 
both armies in Europe are conscripts. Have they got any better 
results than the volunteers got for this country in 1861-1865? 

Mr. TILSON. It makes my heart bleed when I think of the 
unnecessary losses in 1861-1865. When I think how those brave 
young men were sacrificed and slaughtered, while their equally 
brave but untrained officers were learning how to lead them, I 
pray that we may never repeat the error. Then think of this 
country, drenched in blood for four years, when much of it 
might have been saved. [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLE. And the conscript systems of Europe have 
sacrificed ten times as many men in half the time. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, I differ with the gentleman. I am very 
sorry that the conscripts or anybody else are fighting in Europe. 
I began my remarks with stating how sorry I was that there was 
uny war, and especially. that we were in it. But we are in it, 
and we are facing a practical question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman claims that the volunteers 
of the Civil War were sacrificed. Were they not sacrificed by 
officers of the Regular Army, and is it not a fact that the suc- 
cessful issue of the Civil War came as a result of the skill of 
volunteer officers, such as Grant? 

Mr. TILSON. Many volunteers became fine officers, but the 
gentleman is unfortunate in his reference to Gen. Grant, who 
Was a Regular Army officer. <*> 

Mr. STAFFORD. And was it not Regular Army officers like 
McClellan who sacrificed the volunteers? 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately great battles can not be fought 
without sacrificing men. That is one of the things I dislike 
about war. : 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Grant was a graduate of West Point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Gen. Logan was not a West Pointer. 
was a volunteer, and Oglesby was another volunteer. 

Mr. FESS. And Gen. Grant left the Regular Army service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen must not interrupt except by 
the consent of the Member who has the floor. 
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Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Frss] 
for just one question. 

Mr. FESS. Gen. Grant was a volunteer, having left the 
Regular Army six years before the war broke out, and he got 
his commission from Gov. Yates, of Illinois. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, Gen. Grant was a West Pointer. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly he was. 

Mr. TILSON, He had been in the Army 
years. 

Mr. FESS. But he had left it, and he was a volunteer. 

Mr. TILSON. I have not said anything against the volun- 
teers. I have been singing their praises and the brave deeds 
they accomplished under a wasteful, ineffective system. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Was not this volunteer, Gen. 
Grant, not only educated at West Point, but was he not a 
veteran of the Mexican War? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. There can be no question about our 
volunteers fighting bravely and making the greatest of soldiers. 
A number of them rendered distinguished service as ofticers 
of high rank, but, unfortunately, not a very large proportion of 
them becante great generals in the Civil War. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. F1isHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to state very 
briefly my position as to the two systems for raising an army 
now under discussion. I am going to vote for the selective 
draft system which carries with it the recommendation of the 
President of the United States. [Applause.] It is the most 
democratic, applying to the rich and the poor. It is the most 
efficient, because with it is carried the well-defined policy of 
the President to keep going those activities in our country which 
are essential to its very life. 

In my district there is now being waged a magnificent cam- 
paign for food preparedness. My people are thoroughly aroused. 
The business man, the banker, and the farmer realize the field 
for patriotic service in increasing the food supply. Vacant 
lots have been turned into gardens; over 10,000 children in the 
city of Memphis are daily working gardens; manufacturers have 
cleared away acres of rubbish and planted potatoes; on the 
farms, where heretofore every acre has been given to cotton, 
many hundreds of acres have now been planted in foodstuffs. 
Everywhere there is aroused a patriotic demand to increase 
the food supply, and the finger of scorn is pointed to those who 
do not join in the fight. We all admit that to win in this war 
we must also win in the fight to raise more meat, more food, 
as well as men and ammunition. 

Under the volunteer system havoe would trail in the path of 
the Nation’s farm and food campaign. The men working away 
in the fields, hearing the call of their country, with hearts 
swelling with patriotism, would enlist and stop the very neces- 
sary work that they are doing. 

Under the selective plan the Government would say: 

You are doing an equally patriotic service. Some of you must keep 
at work, increasing the food supply, for hungry men can not fight 
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I believe the people of the United States have implicit contfi- 
dence in the President, and they are looking to his able and 
clear-headed leadership to guide this country through the dark, 
trying days ahead. I know full well my people are solidly sup- 
porting him and his policies. They are now impatient when 
any obstruction is placed in the path of his policies being put into 
force. They trust him absolutely and they expect of me that 
which I am eager to give him, my whole-hearted and unqualified 
support. [Applause.] 

It seems the natural and reasonable course to pursue, with 
an able commander in chief of the Army, who has carefully 
cons:dered the two sys! 2ms, has reached a conclusion, and has 
made a specific recommendation, that we should follu vy him 
There can be no doubt that he wants the selective conscription 
system, beciuuse in his matcLless acdress at the opening of Con- 
gress, when speaking of how serious a step a declaration of war 
would be, he said: 

It will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already provided for by law in case of war at least 
500,000 men, who should, in my opinion, be chosen upon the principle 
of universal liability to service, and also the authorization of subse- 
quent additional increments of equal force so soon as they may be 
needed and can be handled in training. 

And again only a few days ago in a published letter he made 
this statement: 

The process of the draft is, I think, very clearly set forth in the 
bill drafted by the War Department and which I so earnestly hope 
that Congress wil! adopt; but it is worth while to state the idea which 
underlies the bill a little more fully. 
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Can it De said that we are standinz back’ of him and sup- 
porting him when he specifically says he “earnestly hopes” 
©ongress will adopt the selective draft system; and it is not 
given him‘ It will be a very difficult proposition to explain 
back Lome that you stood b, and baeked him up when you spent 
hours fighting the me.sures he reeommended and “ earnestly 
hoped” yo 1 wou'” vote for. 

About 17 years ago, as a student under the then professor of 
Princeton University and now our President, I found out that 
he had a very great capneity for reaching correct conelusions. 
L have watched his career very closely since then, and I have 
now the same belief in his capacity, and in that belief I am 
joined by my constituents. [Applause.] I firmly believe that 
the President, is the greatest man living to-day. He has given 
very careful thought and study to these two systems. His con- 
clusions are backed up by the Seeretary of War and all the 
military experts of our Army. He believes “ the supreme test 
of the Nation has come.” He asks us “ to speak, act, and serve 
together.”” There may be some of you who will desert him in 
these trying hours, but the path of duty for me is clear. [Ap- 
plause, | e 

Mr. McKENZIB. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
lilinois [Mr. WHerrer]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, our couutry is now engaged 
in war with a foreign foe. I was one of that small minority 
of this House who voted against entering this conflict. But 
since the result of that vote was announced I have never 
allowed myself to entertain even a doubt as to the righteous- 
ness of our position. 

We as a Nation have passed from the sphere of propriety 
into that of necessity. 

The former permits of divergent views on each and every 
question; it permits of endless discussion and debate; it even 
tolerates friendly jest and criticism of the proponents of any 
proposition, 

But in times like the present I believe we should, at least in 
great measure, subserve our ideas to the recommendations and 
suggestions of those who are intrusted with the responsibility 
of prosecuting this war. 

They have before them, or at their disposal, information and. 
data which the average Member of Congress does not possess, 
snd much of which he could not, even if he so desired, acquire. 

The President, as Commander in Chief of the land and naval 
forces of the United States, has notified Congress that in order 
to be successful in this war we must place all our resources at 
the country’s service. 7 

Congress was prompt in providing the necessary funds; it 
has given tacit consent to the mobilization of our industrial 
and commercial forces; it has interposed no objection to the 
mobilization of our battleships; and why should we not display 
the same degree of patriotism and place no obstacle in tke way 
of the immediate mobilization of men. 

We all agree that we must have men if we are to prosecute 
this war. They are necessary to man our battleships; they are 
essential on the firing. line. Therefore, why not subserve our 
ideas regarding the methods required for such mobilization to 
those of the President and our military and naval experts. / 

They tell us that prompt action is necessary. They declare 
the volunteer system to be haphazard and unsafe. They have 
no criticism of the volunteer; in fact his unselfish devotion 
to his country and his willingness to die in defense of the flag 
would prevent criticism. But they tell us, and we all know, that 
quantity as well as quality is needed. 

I am not one of those who assume that the majority of our 
young men, simply because they are slow in enlisting, are dis- 
loyal. I am not fastening upon them the stigma of “ slacker.” 

Many entertain scruples, religious or otherwise, against war; 
others give way to parental objections; others hesitate at the 
thought of the possible grief that may come to their parents, 
brothers, and sisters by their enlistment. 

These boys are doing their duty as they see it. We should 
not brand them as cowards. But if we refuse to order them 
to the colors and fail to say to them that they must set aside 
their scruples and respond to the Nation’s call, we are ofli- 
cially classifying them as “ slackers’ and. disloyal. 

The respousibility of defending the flag of our country must 
not. rest upon a few. It is a responsibility all must bear. And 
Congress should not say that all are-not ready to do their duty. 

I am not an advocate of an immense army of professional 
fighters—of men trained in the arts of slaughter—-but I am 
a believer in the practicality of universal military training. 
I believe it will be a means for inereasing the efficiency and 
the health and character of our young manhood, und I also 
believe it will serve as a guaranty for the safety of democracy, 
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As our President has ably pointed out, this is a time when 
every man, woman, and child should cheerfully bear his «ur 
her part of the burden. This is a nation’s war; it is not the 
war of any one section or any one party. Therefore there is 
a universal linbility. And it is unfair to those brave young 
men who rush to the recruiting station at the Nation’s first 
call to say that they must bear the burden alone. 

I have heard many of my colleagues voice their opposition 
to conscription. They contend it suvors too much of autoeracy. 
I have heard others denounce the. selective-draft system as one 
open to abuse and which«will pave tife way for discrimination. 

But, after giving these matters careful consideration, I have 
accepted the President’s recommendation, because I feel it 
will not only be the means of conserving our commercial and 
industrial strength but will at the same time provide the neces- 
sary men for our naval and military. forees. 

We must not wreck our industrial, our commercial, or our 
agricultural forces, for these are as. essential as the military 
and naval units. And ii. my estimation the only safeguard 
against such a calamity is the select draft. 

Each individual should be called upon to render the service 
he can, some in one capacity and some in another. There js 
a duty for each citizen, either in ‘the fighting ranks or with that 
vast army which will be needed at home to make our militiry 
and naval operations successful. : 

Then, too, there is another phase to be considered at this 
time: We must wipe out the bitter feeling that is prevalent 
in some sections between capital and labor, between the rich 
and the peor, between the native-born and the naturalized 
citizen. 

We must instill into the hearts of those immigrants who 
have taken up residence in this country a lesson in loyalty to 
American institutions which was instilled into the hearts of 
our fathers by war and privation. They should be taught that 
they have responsibilities as well as privileges. And, in my 
opinion, this can only be done by compelling each and every 
citizen to do his or her duty, irrespective of place of birth, 
of position and wealth. For we are all Americans, and as such 
must stand united against the foe. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas, a member of the committee [Mr. Garrett]. [Applause. | 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, for more than 
half a century our country has been at peace with itself and «ll 
the world, saye a misunderstanding with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which was of short duration. 

Our people had come to be lovers of peace; friendship, fel- 
lowship, brotherhood, and good will dwelt among them anid 
had become a controlling factor in their national life. 

The bitterness, sectional hatred, and partisan strife growing 
out of the late War between the States had become a matter of 
history; the surviving veterans of that titanie struggle had 
leng since met in joint reunion, shaken hands across the bloody 
chasm, and as brother men now sit in the evening of life calmly 
and peacefully beholding the setting sun casting his golden 
rays over a reunited people, with one hope, one country, and 
one flag. And, sirs, while our people thus reunited in domestic 
peace and tranquillity, rejoicing in the hope and belief that our 
country would know war no more forever, there suddenly came. 
as it were, a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and the,war gos 
of the Orient were crying aloud and all America stood breathi- 
less, for the world seemed on fire. Millions of people were 
rushing to war in the Old World. Our people began immedi- 
ately to ask themselves the question, Will our country be drawn 
into this awful catastrophe? Will this terrible war fire spread 
to our shores and consume our people? 

Our Christian people offered up their prayers daily to the God 
of our fathers thot our country might be saved from the vortex 
of this awful, cruel war. But the face of Jehw, ahseemed turne:| 
from them. How strange are Thy ways, O Lord! Yea; they 
are beyond our understanding... 

President Wiison set himself. about,ta.save our country from 
this world-wide conflagration—toe proteect-the rights of Americ: 
and her people, at home and abread, upon land and sea 
and to maintain neutrality and pence before the world wit! 
honor. The President of the United States did all in his power 
to avert war with the Imperial German Government... He was 
exceedingly patient and long-suffering, 

Finally when it became perfectly apparent that the Germ 
Government had determined upon a course which absolutels 
ignored all rights. guaranteed to.our people as a neutral country 
upon the high seas, and had: offered to conspire with frient!) 
nations to destroy our Government and dismember our Union. 











the President came before Congress and delivered a message in 
which, concerning the conduct of the German Government to- 
ward the United States, he said: 


Vessels of every kind, whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, 
their destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom 
without warnifg and without thought of help or mercy for those on 
board, the vessels of friendly neutrals ‘Along with those of belligerents. 
Even hospital ones and ships carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and 
stricken aoe of Belgium, though the latter were provided with safe 
conduct through the proscribed areas by the German Government itself 
and were distinguished by unmistakable marks of identity, have been 
sunk with the same reckless lack of compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such things would in 
fact be done by any Government that had hitherto subscribed to the 
humane practices of civilized nations. International law had its origin 
in the attempt to set up some law which would be respected and ob- 
served upon the seas, where no nation had right of dominion and where 
lay the free highways of the world. Ly painful stage after stage has 
that law been built up, with meager enough results, indeed, after all 
was accomplished that could be accomplished, but always with a clear 
view, at least, of what the heart and conscience of mankind demanded. 
This minimum of right the German Government has swept aside un- 
der the plea of retaliation and necessity and because it had no weapon 
which it could use at sea except these which it is impossible to employ 
as it is employing them without throwing to the winds all scruples 
of humanity or of respect for the understandings that were senpenes 
to underlie the intercourse of the world. I am not now thinking of 
the loss of property involved, immense and serious as that is, but only 
of the wanton and wholesale destruction of the lives of noncombatants— 
men, wemen, and children—engaged in pursuits which have always, 
even in the darkest periods of modern history, been deemed innocent 
and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful and 
innocent people can not be. The present German submarine warfare 
against commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

There is one choice we can not make, we are incapable of making; 
we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our Nation and our people to be ignored or violated. The 
wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no common wrongs; 
they cut to the very roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character of 
the step I am taking and of the grave responsibilities which it involves 
but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty, I 
advise that the Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in fact nothing less than war against the 
Government and people of the United States; that it formally accept 
the status of belligerent which has thus been thrust upon it; and that 
it take immediate steps not only to put the country in a more thorough 
state of defense but also to exert all its power and employ all its re- 
cone to bring the Government of the German Empire to terms and 
end the war, 


Mr. Chairman, immediately upon receiving this message, a 
resolution was introduced in the Congress declaring that a state 
of war now exists between the United States and the Imperial 
Government of Germany. 

I supported this resolution without hesitation or mental reser- 
vation. While I regretted to the very bottom of my soul that our 
country was forced into this war, it is now no longer a question 
of peace or war. 

Our country had already been drawn into the war against 
its wish by reason of the outrages committed against its people 
by the German Government, as set forth in the President’s 
messuge, 

We must now either submit to these outrages or fight. 

Our national honor demanded that we fight and fight we will. 
[Applause. ] 

And I want to say here and now, Mr. Chairman, that from the 
day I took the oath of office as a Member of the Sixty-third 
Congress until this hour, I have stood steadfastly by President 
Wilson without hesitation or halting; I lave walked by his 
side all the way, holding up his hands at every turn of the 
road; I am standing by him just as steadfastly now. 

I have voted on the floor of this House and in the committee 
to give the President all the money and men to carry on this 
war that has been asked for, but because I do not agree with 
every provision of an Army bill prepared in the Department of 
War should not and will not by my friends be construed as an 
act of infidelity, either to the President or my country. 

The discussion on the floor of the House and in the press of 
the country attempts to place those who are advocating the 
committee report of this bill in the attitude of being against the 
President. To me that is a personal affront. If there is a man 
on the floor of this House, if there was a man in the House of 
the Sixty-third Congress, who stood more steadfastly day by 
day and week by week by President Wilson than myself I would 
like to hear his name called. I was one of the Members in 1914 
who stayed on the floor of this House through that long summer, 
when my own political fortunes were in the balance at home, 
and I never deserted the President for one moment then, 
although it cost me my seat in this House. [Applause.] 

I am receiving, as I guess many of you gentlemen are, tele- 
grams from my home people. I received one something like 
this, as shown by a newspaper publication in my State: 
pala. George W. Littlefield, of this city, member of the American 

ense ty of New York, has received a_ telegram from that 
organization im which it is alleged that D. BE. Garrerr, of Houston, 


one of the tvo Congressmen at rge from Texas, is not giving whole- 
hearted support to the President in his war program, and requesting 
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that mass meetings be held in Texas to show Congressman GARRETT 
that Americans who sent him to Congress demand that he support 
universal military training and the President 


The society asked Maj. Littlefield to please wire of his willing- 
ness to fight for a united Nation now. 

Maj. Littlefield wired assurance to the American Defense 
Society that he and representative citizens of Texas are stand- 
ing behind the President in his war policy, and that Congress- 
man GARRETT had been so advised. 

The following telegram was sent to Congressman Garrerr: 

You are reported as opposing the President’s policy for raising an 
army. If true, you do not represent the great majority sentiment of 
the State, who are heartily with the President. We urge you to give 
his policy your open and actual support. 

Now, mark that telegram. In the first place, it raises the 
question of universal military training, which is not before the 
House of Representatives, and has not been during this Con- 
gress. [Applause.] 

The American Defense Society is trying to foist on tlhe people 
the idea that I want to oppose the President, which is wholly 
untrue, and that I am opposed to a policy, military training, 
not now being considered by the House. 

Here is a society in New York attempting to make people in 
my State believe that I am not standing by the President of the 
United States, and not true to my country, simply because I 
do not take without equivocation a bill from the War Depart- 
ment and agree to support it without dotting an “i” or cross- 
ing a “t.” Iam more than anxious to receive instructions from 
my home people, and would welcome the personal opinion of 
Maj. Littlefield, but I must protest against the New York 
society bringing in question my loyalty to the President, my 
people, or my country. 

I say this, Mr. Chairman, because of criticism appearing in 
some of the papers in my State, of my action in the Committee 
on Military Affairs in voting with the majority of the commiit- 
tee in reporting out this bill. It is well known to the committee 
that this bill does not fully reflect my views, but it was the 
best we could get under prevailing conditions’ in the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, coming now to the provisions of the bill. 
There can be no difference of opinion among Americans that 
we should have, at the earliest practical moment, an eflicient 
and effective Army to help crush that Government that would, 
if it could, destroy our own. But I am fully persuaded that 
there is ground for honest difference of opinion as to the 
method and manner of raising the men and money. This is a 
legislative duty devolving upon Congress and for which the 
Congress will be held responsible by the country, and, as one 
Member of Congress, I have tried to do my duty as ! have 
been given wisdom. And I shall stand ready to be judged by 
my people for my action at this time. They may doubt my 
judgment, but I do not believe they will question my sincerity 
of purpose. 

The bill as reported by a majority of the committee differs 
from the bill drawn by the War Department in two or three 
particulars only; all other parts of the bill are substantially 
the same. 

The committee bill and that of the War Department «au- 
thorizes the increase of the Regular Army and the raising of 
the National Guard to war strength, first by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and afterwards, if necessary, by draft. 

There is no difference in the War Department bill and the 
committee bill in this respect. Both recognize and retain the 
volunteer system. When the Regular Army and National 
Guard have been recruited to full war strength, either by the 
voluntary system or draft, in the discretion of the President, 
then the War Department bill provides that the additional 
force of 500,000 men, and if, in the discretion of the President, 
a second call for 500,000 men be needed, that such force shall 
be raised and maintained by selective draft exclusively of all 
male citizens between the ages of 19 and 25. 

The difference, in the main, between the majority of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the War Department is 
upon this feature of the bill. We have not been able, after 
most careful and conscientious study of the question, to reach 
an agreement whereby we are willing to say that a great war 
like the one in which our country is now engaged, contending, 
as we are, against the greatest military nation on earth, shall 
be fought by the boys and young men of America between the 
ages of 19 and 25, while all other citizens capable of bearing 
arms shall be relieved of military service in such a crisis. I 
believe this to be a man’s war, in which the men of the country 
between proper military ages should respond to the call to 
arms, based upon liability to military service, according to their 
ability to render. I am unwilling for the boys so young in 
years to be conscripted into the Army of the country while the 
loafers around pool halls and billiard rooms and the street- 
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corner gazers shall be exempted beeause they happen to be over 
25 years old, as most of that crowd are. 

Can it be suid that a boy showd be conscripted. into. the 
Army to fight for his country before his country has given him 
a voice in the moinagement of its affairs, or before he is eld 
enough to vote or to execute a will? 

I desire, gentlemen, to call your attention to the following 
table, compiled by Mr. Morin, of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which is taken from the constitutions of the countries, 
showing the ages at which universal compulsory and volun- 
tary services begin: 


Norway, universal compulsory service begins at______-._.__---_ 23 
Brazil, universal compulsory service: begins at-..._....-.__------ 21 
(reece, universal compulsery service begims. at_.__-_-.-_---.--.--- 21 
Chile, universal compulsory service begins at.....-._-....------. 21 
Austria, universal compulsory service begins at__...___.__------ 21 
'tLungary, universal -ompulsory service begins at_._._.__-_.__--_-_-+ 21 
Roumania, universal compulsory service begins at-._.--._._-_--~-- 21 
Serbia, universal compulsory service begins at--_-_---_--_------ 21 
Sweden, universal and volunteer service begins at-._..._.------~- 21 
Denmark, universal service begins at-_._.____-__-._-__-_-..-_.-. 2 
Germany, universal compulsory service begins at.-..._._._.-.---~ 20 
Turkey, universal compulsory service begins at._-__--._.-_.--... 20 
Bulgaria, universal compulsory service begins at._____-_____---_--— 20 
I’rance, universal compulsory service begins at-._._---_.-------- 20 
Russia. universal compulsory service begins, at__...--_.-.-.----.- 24) 
Italy, universal compulsory service begins at_-_.__-_-_----_----— a 
Japan, universal compulsory service begins at-_-.____--__--.---_ 20 
Portugal, universal compulsory service begins at _..._-....-____ 20 
Switzerland, universal compulsory serviee begins at..._._.....---- 20 
Argentina, universal compulsory service begins at--_---.----.~~-- 20 


England, volunteer. - 
Lelgium, volunteer and compulsory; 49 per cent conscription; no 
definite age. 


It will be observed that not one of these foreign countries 
force their boys into military service at the age of 19, the age 
proposed by the War Department for conscripting American 
boys. 

The committee bill simply authorizes the President to issue 
n eall for a volunteer army of 500,000: in the first instance, and 
an additional ferce of 500,000 if he deems it necessary; but 
does not attempt if any manner to direet the President what 
aetion he shall take in the premises, whether he will or will 
not issue the call for volunteers is left entirely in his hands. 

All the machinery for putting into effect, the draft system, as 
provided in the War Department’s bill, is retained in the com- 
mittee bill. Secretary of War Baker stated to our committee 
that it would take from three to four months to make registra- 
tions and to put the draft system into operation. 

So that if the President should issue a call for volunteers 
immediately upon the passage of the act it would give all citi- 
zens of military age about four months in which to volunteer 
their services, should they desire to de so. And I do not see 
how there can be any reasonable objection to this. However, 
should the machinery for the draft system be put in operation 
sooner than anticipated by the Secretary of War, and in the 
event the President decides that such additional force or forces 
shall not have been effectually raised under the call for volun- 
teers, the President is fully authorized to raise said force or 
forces by draft, the same as provided in the War Department 
bill, Exeept under the committee bill the draft, based upen 
liability to military service, applies to all male citizens, or 
male persons who have declared their intentions to become 
citizens, except alien enemies, between the ages of 21 and 40 
years, both inclusive; and not between the ages of 19 and 25 
years, as provided in the War Department bill; so that the 
main differences between the committee bill and War Depart- 
iment bill is: 

First. During the. time between the passage of the act and 
the completion of registration as provided under the draft 
system all persons of military age should be given an oppor- 
tunity to volunteer, if they desire to do so, which, I believe, 
would greatly facilitate the raising of an adequate Army at 
once, 

Second. The ages for military service under the draft system 
is changed from 19 and 25 to 21 and 40 years, inclusive. 

The only other change of any consequence is: The commit- 
tee bill provides that all forces other than the Regular Army 
shall be composed of men who come from and officers who are 
appointed from the same State and locality, as far as practi- 
eable; to the end that the soldier boys may be of whatever 
comfert they may to each other in dispelling that homesickness 
ineident to Army life. The bill prepared by the War Depart- 
meut contained no sueh provision, which, for the social com- 
fort and happiness of our soldiers, is very important and 
desirable. 


The bill provides that all officers, whether in the National 


Guard or Regular Army, shall be appointed by the President, 
which makes the bill absolutely void of all political entangle- 


ments, The bill appropriates $3,000,090,000 for the use of the 
Army, as recommended by the War Department. 

That the voluntary system has been suecessful in our coun- 
try in times. past is a matter of history. 

The committee bill in no way attempts to dictate to the Presi- 
dent whether or not he will issue: a call for volunteers. or say 
whether or not this Army shall be raised by volunteer enlist- 
ment or whether he will put in force immediately upon the 
completion of the registration, the draft system. Can there 
be any possible: complaint about that? You may read this bill 
from one end to the other, and-you will find nowhere in it where 
there is one single obstacle thrown: in. the way of the President 
or the War Department to prevent them from raising an effi- 
cient Army and raising it now. But are we ready to depart 
from. the volunteer system altogether? Iwas somewhat amused 
yesterday afternoon to observe in one of the newspapers that 
a British officer, now in. this country on an important mission, 
had given out an interview. wherein he criticized the volunteer 
system of England in this war and in which he refers to the 
fact that the volunteer system has. given his country a great 
deal of treuble. That distinguished officer, however, did not 
say that in this great conflict England had called to her colors 
by voluntary. enlistment more than 5,000,000 men and that there 
are less than 1,000,000 who. have been raised by conscription. 

Who is it to-day on the northern front of France that is 
battering down the breastworks and driving baek inch by inch 
and foot by foot the indemitable army of the IXaiser? Who is 
it that is taking the big guns away frem his men? Who is it 
that is capturing prisoners and driving the German Army back 
to their own soil? It is the brave, fearless volunteer soldiers 
of England and France. [Applause.] I wondered when that 
distinguished gentleman was speaking concerning the failure of 
the velunteer system in England if he could: net reeall that in 
this country at the time when Washington and’ Lafayette lived 
and: moved among. men, that this country had considerable to 
do- with the volunteer system. in this country. It was quite suc- 
cessful then and entirely satisfactory to the American people. 
Are we to abolish it not? Throw it aside like a worn-out 
garment and forget that it was through the volunteer army 
that our Republic was established, its Constitution written, and 
its life preserved until this very honr? If we are to abandon 
the volunteer system altogether at tlre beginning: of this war, 
and men are not to be permitted to respond to the call of their 
country as volunteers, then I ask your most serious considera- 
tion of the question of whether or not the boys of America be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 shall be made to fight this war 
against the mest powerful military, nation on this earth, while 
all men above the age of 25 shall be exempt? To my mind such 
a proposition is so unjust, unfair, undemocratic, and unpatriotic 
that it should receive the just condemmation of every Member 
of this House. As far as I am concerned, I want this war to 
be fought by the men of the country and not the schoolboys. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, 
tleman permit a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. TI would like to know for my 
personal information where the limit of 19 to 25 appears in 
the bill that is under consideration? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The limit of 19 to 25, I will answer 
the gentleman, appears in the bill sent down to our committee 
hy the War Department, which has been recommended for 
passage in the Senate, and will be over here in a few days, and 
I want this House to be ready for it when it gets here. 

Mr. GRAFTAM of Pennsylvania. It is not, then, in. the Dill 
that is before the House? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. It is not. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. As I understand it, that pro- 
vides 21 to 40. 

Mr: GARRETT of Texas. Yes; and I say, to the credit of 
the minority of the Committee on Military Affairs, that I do 
not know a single one of them who is in favor of putting the 
limits 19 to 25 in this bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I weuld like to ask the gentleman 
a question for information, Does he know whether or not the 
minority members of the Committee on Military Affairs are 
proposing to offer what is known as the Chamberlain bill as a 
substitute for the majority. committee bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I do not. 

Mr. COX. I wish some one would discuss that question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I could not give the gentleman 
that information. 

My friends, this is a question that. we must settle: for our- 
selves; and do not forget this. fact, that we are going some diay 


Mr. Chairman,. will the gen- 
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to be called to judgment for the way we cast our votes here 
upon this question. I am willing that the boys of the country, 
even down to the age of 18, as provided in our national-defense 
act, if they so desire, may volunteer; but I can not believe that 
this Congress, representing a Government of over 100,000,000 
people, with more than 20,000,000 men of military age, will 
write upon the statutes of the country a law saying to the boys 
of the country of the ages of 19 and 20, “ You have not reached 
such years of discretion and have not that judgment of mind 
that would entitle you to cast a ballot for the election of 
Members of Congress, but you possess ample ability to shoulder 
a rifle and go out to be shot down for your Government.” [Ap- 
plause.}] No, gentlemen, I can not believe this Congress will 
ever do that. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. i will. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he is willing to have the boys shot dewn under the volunteer 
system ? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I answer the gentleman unhesi- 
tatingly, no. Wars are sometimes thrust upon people without 
their making, just as this one has come upon us. We can not 
always choose whether we shall live or die when our country 
is invaded, for then:it becomes the duty of every man capable 
of bearing arms to come to his country’s defense. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman think 
when this boy volunteers to fight for his country that he has 
the right to expect that every other boy of equal capacity and 
of equal age shall stand in line by him and protect his rights? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Unquestionably, but for the life of 
me T ean not see how a man can reach the conclusion that a 
law, under the guise of universal service, that limits the age 
of those who shall do the fighting from 19 to 25 years is pro- 
ducing universal service. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is there any proposal tc do that 
by anybody in the House that the gentleman knows? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I am trying to prepare the House 
against that hour that doth soon appear. [Laughter.] I know 
it is coming, and I know that when it gets here the same reason 
will be given to push it through this House and adopt it that 
is now being given to abandon the time-honored principle of 
volunteering. [Applause.] I am only trying to warn you that 
when that hour does come that the House of Representatives 
may stand by and say, “ Youemay abandon the volunteer sys- 
tem if you will, but you can not put over us a universal service 
of only 19 to 25 years.” Not only that, my friends, but may I 
ask this, Why should not this volunteer system remain upon the 
statute books, to be used in the discretion of the President if it 
in no manner impedes or hinders the progress of raising an army 
at this time? I will say further to the gentlemen: If the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of War should come to the Congress and 
say that we need an army, we need it now, we can not raise it 
under this system in this emergency, and asked me if I was 
willing to set aside the volunteer system under those conditions, 
{ would unhesitatingly say “ Yes.” But they have never done 
that. It will take four months, the Secretary of War said, be- 
fore he can get his machinery in operation and be ready to enter 
upon the draft system. Is there any reason why, pending the 
time the War Department is making ready for the installation of 
the draft system, that the President could not issue a call for a 
million volunteers. My candid opinion is that if the President 
should issue such a call, they would never need a list of con- 
scripts, because the men would be standing at the doors waiting. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will. 

Mr. GORDON. Is there any provision of law to-day by which 
any man can enlist in the Regular Army or the National Guard 
for a period of less than seven years—three in the active and 
four in the reserve? ' 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I think not. I think the gentleman 
is correct, and that is the law, and that is one reason—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In one moment. That is another 
reason why those people who want to be on the honor roll to fight 
our country’s battles, but who do not wish to be in the Regular 
Army and who do not wish to be in the National Guard, but are 
Willing to volunteer in this war, ought to, in my opinion, be 
given an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is true under existing law that 
permissions to enlist in the Regular Army are as stated; but is 
it not provided in this bill that the term of enlistments in these 
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organizations are for this emergency and shal! be only for this 
emergency ? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
become a law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman is discussing his 
bill, and his bill is the bill which he expects us to pass. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Now, gentiemen, in conclusion, | 
would say this 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to use to the gentleman from Missouri, the Speaker of 
this House |Mr. CrarKk]. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen oi 
the House of Representatives, I desire to announce before T be- 
gin that I do not want to be interrupted until I get through, 
and then I will answer any reasonable and pertinent question 
that any gentleman wants to ask. I know what I want to 
say and I want to say it in a connected way. ‘Two things sre 
true beyond the shadow of a doubt: 

First. For a Member of the House or Senate to differ with 
the President of the Republic—any President—is not pleasant 
On the contrary, it is painful, especially when the President is 
one whom you have helped elect. I have made it a rule to al- 
Ways support the President—any President—when I believe 
he is right, and on doubtful cuestions give him the benefit of 
the doubt. Further than that I will not go, so help me Al- 
mighty God! Further than that I can not go and make good the 
oath that [ took when I was sworn into this House. Further 
than that I can not go and be true to the principles of rep- 
resentative government. [Applause.] The President of the 
United States is the most powerful personage in the wide, wick 
world—iore powerful than the Kaiser, Emperor, or King, any 
other variety of potentate. It is because he is the head of 
100,000,000 free people. [Applause.] That is the reason he is 
powerful. He has his functions to perform and, as far as | 
have beer able to observe, he is not bashful about performing 
them. [Laughter.] The House and Senate have their fune- 
tions to perform, and if we are men we will perform them. 
[ Applause. | 

When a Member of the House or Senate has thoroughly and 
conscientiously studied a question with open mind and with all 
the lights available and has formed a conclusion, he should 
vote that conclusion, even thouch it runs counter to the desire 
of the President. If he does not do that, he is unfit to sit in 
House or Senate. He should resolutely and courageously do 
that, be the consequences to him personally what they may. 
Believing these things, I am about to express my opinion on the 
pending bill in language as temperate, kindly, and courteous as 
possible—an opinion arrived at after much investigation and 
more thought. I regret exceedingly that I can not agree with 
the President and his advisers on everything in this bill. But 
this is still a free country, and free speech has not yet been 
prohibited in the House of Representatives. For many years I 
have served the people in various positions of trust, always 
with perfect fidelity and with whatever capacity God has 
blessed me. I shall continue to do so to the end, whether thut 
be near or far. 

Second. We have entered into a great war—upon a stupendous 
undertaking. That being the case, this House will vote every 
man and every dollar needed to press it to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion. On that we are all agreed, and anybody 
anywhere who disputes that pregnant fact grossly misrepre- 
sents a large number of men in House and Senate who are 
honestly endeavoring to discharge their duties. The only thing 
about which we debate is how best to accomplish the desired 
end; how most efficaciously to serve our country and our kind. 
The principal difference betwixt the contending forces here is 
this: One side wants a conscription and conscription only; 
nothing else will satisfy them. The other desires to give patri- 
otic men of military age a chance to demonsirate their courage 
and their patriotism by volunteering within a reasonable time 
before the conscription mil! is started grinding. Why any man 
should be denounced by ali the vile names found in the dic- 
tionaries and by some not admitted to any dictionary and heard 
only in the stews for supporting either one of the two proposi- 
tions is utterly beyond my comprehension. Those in favor of 
giving the traditional volunteer system a chance have never 
abused or denounced those in favor of conscription. All the 
foul abuse and malicious slanders are directed against the 
men who advocate giving a fair, reasonable trial cf the old 
volunteer system which gained us victory in all our wars. | .\p- 
plause.} It is astounding, and it is a safe and cowardly jer- 
formance at a distance—much safer than to attempt if at a 
space of 3 feet. [Applause.] I am unreservedly in favor of 
the volunteer amendment to the Army bill. [Applause.} Mr. 





This bill we are discussing has not 
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Dent and the majority of his committee deserve great credit 
for reporting it, notwithstanding the pressure and blandish- 
ments used to induce them not to do so. I do not in any way 
impeach the integrity or the patriotism of the minority who 
Want conscription, notwithstanding they fly squarely in the 
face not only of our own bistory but of the history of all Eng- 
ish-speaking peoples; but why should Chairman Dent and the 


majority of the Military Committee be assailed with inhuman | 


rancor because they stand for the American doctrine of giving 
an opportunity for the brave, the patriotic, to volunteer to fight 
for their country? 

Of all men, Missourians should be the foremost to defend 
the volunteer system, for Missouri is the only State in the 
Union to send more than her full quota—without a draft, mark 
you—into both the Union and Confederate Armies. [Applause. ] 
That is a record to which there is no parallel in all history. 
In 1860 her total vote was only 165,518; yet she sent 111,000 
volunteers into the Union Army and, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, 50,000 volunteers into the Confederate Army, a grand 


total of 161,000 volunteers [applause], and there can be no ques- | 


tion that she will do her full share in this emergency if only 
given a chance. [Applause.] 

Now, when some of these high conscriptionists undertake to 
give the records of their State let them give one that will 
approach that. For a chance for that imperial Commonwealth 
to have the glorious privilege of raising her full quota of her 
brave and gallant sons by the volunteer system instead of being 
dragged into the Army by the scruff of their necks, I humbly 
pray the American Congress. [Applause.] “I protest with all 
my heart and mind and soul against having the slur of being 
a conscript placed upon the men of Missouri... In the estima- 
tion of Missourians there is precious little difference between a 
conscript and a convict. [Applause.] Missourians wish to 
serve shoulder to shoulder, elbow to elbow, heart to heart with 
their neighbors, friends, and kindred and do‘not desire to be 
broken up into small squads and distributed among strangers 
from distant localities, Wounded, their neighbors would render 
first aid. Sick, their friends would minister unto them. Dead. 
their friends and neighbors would bury them. Homesick and 
discouraged, their comrades would cheer them up. All history 
teaches that men fight better under such circumstances. There 
can not be any question about it. You can not produce any 
single great military name that will deny it. Some of these 
carpet knights may do so. [Laughter.] They want the folks 
back home to know that they discharged the duties of a soldier 
bravely, faithfully, and well, éven unto death. Whatever else 
may be said of the Germans, nobody save an incorrigible and 
congenital idiot will deny that they fight well and know some- 
thing about warfare. Pick up any newspaper, and what do you 
see? “The Bavarian Troops”; “The Saxon Troops”; “ The 
Brandenburg Division”; “ The Potsdam Guards”; “ The Wurt- 
temberg Infantry ”; and so on through all the 26 States com- 
prising the Empire and their subdivisions. Fighting thus, a 
pride of home is cultivated, thereby increasing their gallantry 
and their efficiency. So in the British Army troops have local 
designations such as “ The Scotch Greys,” which twice in their 
experience have been almost absolutely destroyed; “ Princess 
-at’s Regiment,” which has been nearly wiped out in Europe. 

Why not have Missouri troops at least in companies, regi- 
ments, and brigades; Illinois troops; Kentucky troops; and sve 
on through all the States? 

Ii is asserted, however, that such arranging of units, such as 
1 have suggested, into Missourians, Kentuckians, Kansans, Mis- 
sissippians, and- so forth, will be made. My friends, be not de- 
ceived by such talk. It is a tub to the whale—a sop to Cer- 
berus, a blind for your eyes, a snare for your feet, a trap for 
the unwary-—merely that, and nothing more. [Applause.] Why 
do I say that? Because the Senate is this very moment con- 
sidering the War Department bill without the volunteer feature 
and without local units. The newspapers say that it will pass 
the Senate in the precise shape in which it was sent to 
the Senate by the War Department. What they hope is that 
we will turn dewn the majority of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs and swallow the War Department bill hook, 
line, and sinker. Failing to ram it down our throats in open 
fight here on the floor of the House, they hope to induce the 
conferees to give them what they want. If they have their way, 
there is no more chance for the organization of troops by State 
units than there is for us to be translated in chariots of fire 
after the manner of the prophet Elijah. [Applause.] 

It is maliciously asserted that we who desire to give the vol- 
unteers a chance to serve their country are endeavoring to re- 
tard the creation of an army. That is simply preposterous, and 
if I did not want to keep within the bounds of parliamentary 
language I would make it a great deal stronger than that. [Ap- 
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plause,] On the contrary, the call for volunteers would hasten 
the formation of an army. It is understood that War Depart 
ment officials say that it will require from three to five months 
to set the draft going. Why not then call for volunteers s 
once and secure a large volunteer army while preparing for th 
draft? [Applause.] Clearly it is those who oppose calling fv, 
volunteers and not those favoring the volunteers who are delay 
ing the formation of an army. 

Another thing, if the President had the day after the wa: 
was declared asked Congress to authorize him to call for 
500,000 volunteers or even a million, both Houses would hav 
passed the bill in 48 hours, and by this time he would have 
thousands of volunteers in camp and in training. [Loud ap 
plause. ] 

jut it is said in answer to all this that anyone desiring to 
volunteer can enlist in the Standing Army! That is no answer 
at all, because it is a very different thing to serve as a voluntee: 
with volunteers and to serve in the Standing Army. There is 
no use to give the reasons. [Applause.] They exist and in 
telligent people understand them fll well. 

Another serious objection to the War Department bill is th: 
conscription age limit of 19 to 25. If we are to have conscrip 
tion, it should apply to all men of inilitary age. And if it did 
there would not be such a hullabaloo in certain quarters. When 
I went out to Chicago on St. Patrick’s Day to make a speech to 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—I think that is the name o 
the society—a reporter came to the hotel to interview me about 
this war. I did not want to be interviewed ; I was not in a talks 
tive humor. I said,“ I wish all the editors of this country who 
are shouting for war. could be put into the front rank.” [.A) 
plause.] I think that interview was never published. [A) 
plause and laughter. | 

Why single out boys who were too young to vote for Presi 
dent and Representatives? They had nothing to do with bring 
ing on the war, and why should they not be of the exempte:! 
classes in this selective or seductive conscription, so they may 
finish their educations, thereby fitting themselves for the duties 
of citizenship? [Applause.] 

Consistency is rated as a jewel. I have always thought that 
it is better to be right and inconsistent than to be consistent 
and wrong. However that may be, I beg leave to call to your 
attention the most delicious piece of inconsistency ever put into 
print since Gutenberg invented movable types. 

All of us read the Washington Post, and it is a bright paper. 
All of us know that it is one of the stanchest advocates of con 
scription to be found betwixt the two seas. Homer sometimes 
nods, and surely the Post editor nodded when he wrote the 
leader in the issue of Sunday, April 22. - 

Here is an excerpt from it—all that is pertinent to this dis 
cussion: 

THE ROOSEVELT VOLUNTEERS, 


Officers in the War Department are said to be opposed to grantin< 
permission to Col. Theodore Roosevelt to raise a division of volun 
teers for early service in France, because they think it would be in 
consistent with the plao for raising a regular army by selective drait 

If this objection were valid, Col, Roosevelt's patriotic offer should 
be declined. , 

But where is there any inconsistency? Where would the two plans 
conflict, and how? 

Roosevelt is a fighting man. Nobody denies that. I think « 
great deal of him, because he knows a little about more things 
than any other human being I ever clapped my eyes on. 
{Laughter.] And he is not mealy-mouthed about telling it. 
either. [Laughter.] 

Col, Roosevelt proposes to raise a division of volunteers, to be com 
manded by Regular Army officers. He proposes to accept men above 
the age of 25, who would not be subject to draft. 

But they ought to put into parenthesis “ Regular Army ofli- 
cers under him,” 

He proposes t> accept men above the age of 25, who would not b 
subject to draft. 

In that he is entirely correct. 


The President’s plan for selective draft would not be affected in th 
slightest degree by raising a division of volunteers. 


If it will not be infringed upon in the slightest degree )) 
raising one division of volunteers, how would it be infringe: 
upon by raising a hundred times a thousand volunteers? [A) 
plause.] Then he says: 


The President's plan for selective draft would not be affected in th 
slightest degree by raising a division of volunteers. 


That is what Prof. Squeers, of Dotheboy’s Hall, would «v 
nominate “richness.” I am reasonably certain that coul: 
Isaac Disraeli return to earth and get out a new and enlarse: 
edition of his Curiosities of Literature he would give a promt 
nent place to the foregoing excerpt.from the Post. Col. Roose 
velt is one of the most famous Americans, but is not sivins 
him a division of volunteers a clear infringement of the se 
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lective draft? Why should the honor of volunteer service be | 
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sranted to him and denied to all other American citizens? | 


There is no question about his fighting qualities; but there are | gave me an idea, which I expressed while at Cairo: That the Govern 


|; ment ought to disband the Regular Army, with the exception of t} 


others. [Applause.] 
Now, there is another thing: Nor will the statement, eft re- 
peated in the public press and in debate, that the volunteers 


will be Jess efficient than conscripts, because they will elect | 


their own officers, and in many cases elect incompetent men, 
stand for an instant the light of truth. Under the present vol- 
unteer act the officers would be taken from the. Officers’ Ke- 
serve Corps, selected by the War Department after proper ex- 
amination. In fact, n volunteer army would be efficered in 
exactly the same way that the conscript army would be. 

Another thing: These gentlemen insist that they would have 
to drill an army ff you would have conscripts. Now, will some 
of them rise and state how it happens that they can drill eon- 
scripts, who do not want to go into war at all, any quicker 
than they can drill volunteers? What is the sense in that sort 
of twaddle? [Laughter. | 

Gentlemen, I am going to read a few words from an old 

document. I am not certain but that I ought to apologize for 
reading it at all. Nevertheless I am going to read it. It is the 
Constitution of the United States. [Laughter and applause. | 
It is an instrument that Gladstone said was the greatest per- 
formance ever struck from the human mind at one time, an 
instrument at whose making George Washington presided. And 
by the way, he was simply a plain volunteer. [Applause.] 
He was not a Regular Army officer. He was not a conscript, 
bless your soul! [Appliause.] And while I am at it, and while 
it has nothing in the world to do with this debate, I am going 
to give you briefly my opinion about him; and, that is, that we 
do not do him honor enough, even yet. [Applause.] In my 
judgment he rendered greater service to his country and to the 
cause of human liberty as the President of the Constitutional 
Convention than he did either as Commander in Chief of the 
Army or as President of the United States. [Applause.] If it 
had not been for his vast influence we never would have had 
any Constitution agreed upon, and if it had not been for the 
certainty that he would be the first President they never would 
have ratified it. [Applause.] They came mighty near not 
ratifying it anyhow. 

I want to read to you from the Constitution. TI still believe 
we are living under the Constitution. [Applause.] Here is 
what it says about armies; it is in the eighth section of Article 
I, where the powers of Congress are granted: 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval ferces, 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions. 

That is prefatory. Then— 


To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 


My fellow Representatives, has the Constitution of the United 
States also become “a mere scrap of paper”? [Applause.] 

There was once a man in this country named Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant, who had sume vogue as a soldier. I take it that 
those who are howling for conscription and nothing but con- 
scription would rather take the opinion of these modern carpet 


knights thangthat of the silent soldier. So far as I am con- 


cerned, I pin my faith in this matter to the invincible warrior. 
In his memoirs, by the way, one of the most readable books in 
our vernacular, he says: 


While at Cairo I had frequent opportunities of meeting the rebel 
officers of the Columbus garrison. They seemed to be very fond of com- 
ing up on steamers under flags of truce. On two or three occasions I[ 
went down in like manner. When one of their boats was seen coming 
up carrying a white flag a gun would be fired from the lower battery 
at Fort Holt, throwing a shot across the bow as a signal to come no 
See ‘ er then take a oe ee = my oe oeca- 
sionally a few other ers, wa to receive the party. ere were 
several officers amoue teem ent had known before, both at West 
Point and in Mexico. ‘Stein? these officers, who had been educated for 
the profession .of arms both ‘at school and in actual war, which is a 
far more efficient training. impressed me with the great advantage the 
South possessed over the North at the beginning of the rebellion. They 
had from 30 to 40 per cent of the educated soldiers of the Nation. 

Chey had no standing army. and consequently these trained soldiers 
had to. find employment with the troops from their own States. In 
this way what there was of military education and training was dis- 
tributed throughout their whole army. The whole loaf was leavened. 
' The North had-a greater number of educated and trained soldiers, 
“ the bulk of them were still in the Army and were retained generally 
“— their old commands and rank until fhe war had lasted many 
oo tm the Army of the Potomac there was what was known as 
the ‘regular brigade,” in which, from the commanding officer down to 

ey t second lieutenant, every one was educated to his profes- 


Sion. So, too, with many of the batteries; all of the officers, generally 


li2] 


four in number to each, were men educated for their profession. Some 
of these went into battle at the beginning under division commanders 
who were entirely without military training. This state of affairs 


Staff Corps, and notify the disbanded officers that they would receive 
no compensation while the war lasted except as volunteers. The 
register should be kept up, but the names of all officers who were not 
in the volunteer service at the close should be stricken from it. 

Now, gentlemen, I take it that the witness is competent, aid 
that he is intelligent about the things he is talking ubout: snd 
it strikes me that we had better pay some attention to such men 
as that, rather than to a lot of fellows that have never been 
under fire. 

I want to read now an article that was published in the Batti 
more Evening Sun. It is signed by a veteran. I read: 

HARK, FROM THE TOMBS COME AN ARGUMENT AND A SONG ABOUT EQUAL IN 


QUALITY. 
To the Eprror oF THE EVENING SUN. 
Sin: Within the last six months a great deal has been said about 


regulurs, volunteers, and drafted men. Nearly every old ‘soldier of th 
Union Army knows that during the Civil War the volunteer regiments 
did more than nine-tenths of the fighting. In Fox's report of the 30 
regiments that did nearly all the fighting, he has 296 volunteer reg 
ments, four regimenis of Regulars, and no drafted regiments. 

They would not put them in the front. [Applause.] They 
were afraid to trust them. [Applause.| IT read further: 

Also, of the 46 regiments that lost between 200 and 5300 killed in 
action, the whole 46 were volunteer regiments. Pennsylvania's shar 
was 11, nearly one-fourth; and a New Hampshire regiment had the 
highest number (298) killed in action. No regiment reached 500 kilied 
in action. The ola song that I sang in war times— 

“Our troops are the best the world ever saw; 
Our men are the bravest that ever went to war; 
Our peopie, they are good wherever you go; 
Our boys, they are fast, and our girls, they are not slow.” 
Chorus: 
“Then hoist up the flag,” ete. 


BALTIMORE, April 1. 


[Laughter and applause. ] 

One of the very best books ever written about the Civil War—I 
think Gen. Dick Taylor’s Destruction and Recoeustruction is 
the best—is a book entitled ‘ Stonewall Jackson in the American 
Civil War,” by Col. Henderson. I advise all of you who think 
well of the American volunteer to get it and read it. Here is 
what he said—and remember he was a colonel in the British 
Army: 


Of the prowess of Lee’s veterans sufficient has been said. Their deeds 
speak for themselves. Bat it was not the battle field alone that bore 
witness to their fortitude. German soldiers have told us that in the 
war of 1870, when their armies, marching on Paris, found, to their aston 
ishment, the great city strongly garrisoned and hosts gathering in every 
quarter for its relief, a singular apathy teok possession of the troop-. 
The explanation offered by a great military writer is that “after a 
certain period even the victor becomes tired of war”; and “the more 
civilized,55 he adds, ‘“‘a people is, the more quickly will this weakness 
become apparent.” Whether this explanation be adequate is not easy 
to decide. The fact remains, however, that the Confederate volunteer 
was able to overcome that longing for home which chilled the enthuwusi- 
asm of the German conscript. And this is the more remarkable inas- 
much as his career was not one of unchequered victory. In the spring 
of 1863 the Army of the Potomac, more numerous than ever, Was still 
before him, firmly established on Virginian soil; hope of foreign inter- 
vention, despite the assurances of the politicians, was gradually fading, 
and it was but too evident that the war was far from over. Yet at no 
time during their two years of service had the soldiers shown th: 
slightest sign of that discouragement which seized the Germuns after 
two months. And who shall dare to say that the southerner was tess 
highly civilized than the Prussian or the Bavarian. Political liberty, 
freedom of speech and action, are the real elements of civilization, and 
not merely education. But let the difference in the constitution of the 
two armies be borne in mind. The Confederates, with few exceptions, 
were volunteers— 


[Applause ]— 

who had become soldiers of their own choiec, who had assumed arms 
deliberately and without compulsion, and who by their own votes wer 
responsible that war had been declared. The Germans were conscripts, 
a dumb, powerless, irresponsible multitude, animated, no doubt, by 
heriditary batred of the enemy but without that sense of moral obliga- 
tion which exists in the volunteer. We may be permitted, then, to be 
lieve that this sense of moral obligation was one reason why the spirit 
of the southerners rose superior to human weakness, and that the old 
adage which declares that “one voluntecr is better than three pressed 
men "’— 


[ Applause, ] 

I wish you gentlemen would recollect who it is that is saying 
this—a trained soldier of the British Army, who observed the 
war with the eve of a military critic. 

We may be permitted, then, to believe that this sense of mora! obli 
gation was one reason wh the spirit of the southerners rose superior 
to human weakness, and that the old adage which declares that “on 
yolunteer is better than three pressed men” is not yet out of date. 

[Applause. ] 

IT do not know whether Col. Henderson is dead or not. I hope 
he is not. If he is alive it will make his eyes pop open like 
morning-glories when he finds out what they are trying to do 
here. [Applause.] 
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Nor is it an unfair inference that the armies of the Confederacy I am not irrevocably or dogmatically committed to any one plan o 


allied by the “crimson thread of kinship” to those of Wellington, o 
Raglan, and of Clyde, owed much of their enduring fortitude to “ the 
rock whence they were hewn,” 

[ stand on these quotations from Gen. Grant and Col, Hen- 
derson without any ceremony, and put them against every word 
that has been sai! in this country, high or low, in favor of con- 
scription. [Applause.] And with those two witnesses only I 
might close the evidence on our side. 

But I want to read to you another little piece. One of the 
greatest writers on army matters that ever lived in any country, 
and who has writen a great many books, is Col. Fk. N. Maude, of 
the British Army. Whether he is the man who is the con- 
queror of Mesopotamia and the capturer of Bagdad I do not 
know, but he is u Lritish colonel, at any rate. Here is just a 
short extract from him, After telling what the British have 
done he says: 

What more in numbers could compulsion have afforded us; and what 
about the quality? After the distinction already won by many terri- 
torial units in the fleld— 

You know what territorials are— 


it is hardly necessary to say anything on this point, and as to the 
regulars, also volunteers, we will let the Prussian Guards and the Ger- 
man staff tell us now what they really think of our armies. Compul- 
sion had done all that it could do, and more than even the best Prus- 
sian dared to expect, for their troops. It has carried them forward to 
almost certain death in a manner which has exacted the admiration of 
all our men and officers; but at that critical moment when the fate of 
empires hangs in the balance it has always failed them, and our men— 
territorials and regulars alike— 

And he takes pains to say that the regulars are volunteers— 
territorials and regulars alike have penne forward _ them with the 
bayonet with a determination never dreamt of in warfare since the days 
of Waterloo and the Peninsula. 


Now, my friends, some gentlemen with more zeal than dis- 
cretion have been trying to make out that everybody who is in 
favor of the volunteers is in some strange manner attacking the 
President of the United States and opposing him. We are not 
doing anything of the sort. We are supporting him better than 
they are, and I am going to prove it by him. [Applause.] He 
might not acknowledge it, but nevertheless it is true. This may 
be a little dry, but it is what Horace Greeley would have called 
“mighty rich reading.” 

In the months of January and February, 1916, there took place 
considerable correspondence between Secretary of War Lindley 
M. Garrison and President Wilson over certain measures: pro- 
posed for preparation for national defense. Secretary Garrison 
indorsed and warmly advocated the continental army plan of the 
General Staff as opposed to the National Guard plan preposed 
by Mr. Hay, chairman of the Military Affairs Committee. 

You all know Hay. He is one of the ablest men we have had 
in Congress in some years, [Applause.] 

The Hay plan, Secretary Garrison declared in a letter to 
President Wilson bearing date of January 12, 1916, was the en- 
tire abandonment of the idea of a Federal force of nationa! 
volunteers. He added: 


There is unfortunately very little knowledge and very little intense 
personal interest in any Members of the House concerning military 
affairs. 


It has always astonished me that men who know everything, 
who could pass a tariff bill over night, who can pass any other 
great measure while you wait, do not come down here and get 
into one House or the other of Congress. [Laughter.] About 
two years ago, when we had up the Federal reserve bank bill, one 
of these men came into my room and was telling me that we 
were all a lot of lunkheads in both the House and Senate, and 
he kept on in that way until I got somewhat warm. I said, “I 
have always wanted to know why men like you young Solomons, 
who know everything instantly, right off the bat. and do not 
have to investigate anything, do not get elected to Congress and 
come down here and do these things.” He said, “ Why, every- 
body does not want to come to Congress.” I said, “ There are 
net a thousand men in the United States who, if they could, 
would not come either to the House or the Senate.” [Applause.] 
“And I will tell you the reason you do not come down here and 
get into the House or the Senate, because you can not get votes 
enough.” [Laughter and applause.] ‘“ People have not confi- 
dence enough in you.” I have not heard anything out of him 
since. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Secretary Garrison urged upon the President the imperative 
necessity of his seeking an occasion at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to declare himself with respect to the matter, and in doing 
so to make it clear beyond peradventure that nothing excepting 
national forces, raised by the Nation and subject to its exclusive 
authority, responsibility, and control, is any real settlement of 
thississue. 

To this letter the President replied on the 17th of January, 
1916, following, in part, as follows: 


providing the Nation with such a reserve, and am cordially willing t 
discuss alternative proposals. 

On February 9, 1916, Secretary Garrison wrote the Presiden; 
that he desired to be informed of the determination reached })) 
him with respect ,to the so-called Clarke amendment to th: 
Philippine bill—to which he was also unalterably opposed—ani| 
to the continental army bill. 

On February 10, 1916, the President wrote Secretary Garrison 
in part as follows: 

As I have had occasion to say to you, I am not yet convinced tha: 
the measure of preparation for national defense which we deem neces 
sary can be obtained through the iustrnmentality of the Nationa 
Guard under Federal control and sratateg. but I feel in duty bound 
to keep my mind open to conviction. he bill in which it will b 
embodied has not yet been drawn, as 1 learned to-day from Mr. Hay, 
I should deem it a very serious mistake to shut the door against this 
attempt on the part of the committee in perfect good faith to meet 
the essentials of the program set forth in my message, but in a way 
of their own choosing. As you know, I do not at all agree with you in 
favoring compulsory enlistment for training, and I fear the advocacy 
of compulsion before the committee of the House on the part of repre 
sentatives of the Department of War has greatly prejudiced the House 
against the proposal for a continental army, little necessary connection 
as there is between the plan and the opinion of the Chief of Staff of 
compulsory enlistment. 

Upon receipt of the above letter Secretary Garrison immedi- 
ately tendered his resignation as Secretary of War, and it was 
promptly accepted by the President. 

In the account of Secretary Garrison’s resignation, published 
in the Washington Post of February 11, 1916, that paper stated 
that the President declined “ to take any irrevocable stand on the 
ground that it would not be proper for him to say to a committee 
of Congress that it would have to take his plan or none. He de- 
clared he did not believe Members of the House dealing wit) 
military affairs were ignorant of the military necessities of the 
Nation, but had found them well informed. 

Should a bill be presented to him which he could not accept 
as accomplishing the essential thing sought, he said, it woul! 
be his duty to veto it and go to the country on the merits. 

Now, I say, we come nearer to backing up his well-considere:| 
opinion than Brother Kaun and his confreres. I want to read 
another sentence or two from the President. He is a great and 
good man. He writes with a great deal of facility. There 
has not been a more skillful artist hold of the English language 
in a century than he. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, 1916, he made a speech at Ar- 
lington. In that speech he used these refreshing words: 


I have heard a great many people talk about universal training 
Universal voluntary training with all my heart, if you wish it, bu 
America does not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit o! 
America, , 


Those words were fitly spoken and are “ like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 

Now, I challenge Brother Kaun, who is the head and center 
of this thing. It reminds me of the knighting of an Englishmiin, 
“Kneel, Julius; rise up, Sir Julius.” [Laughter and applause. | 

I want to say in all seriousness that if this conscription fai! 
is to be put on the American people there are two men in this 
House who deserve more credit for it than any other two men 
on top of the ground. One is the gentleman from Californi 
[Mr. KAHN] and the other is the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. GarpNER]. I am in favor of giving the devil his «ue. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

For several years there has been a systematic effort in Con- 
gress, in certain clubs in this city, in many newspapers, by sole 
public speakers, and in sundry magazines to belittle, depreciat:. 
and minimize the American volunteer. I resent such perfor! - 
ance in the name of the living and the dead, in the name o! 
the brave men who gave us our freedom and who have maii- 
tained it, in the name of the volunteers who have shed imperis!: 
able luster upon American arms and upon the American [e- 
public. Our Regulars have always done well, but there hav 
been few of them by comparison. God knows that I have no 


the slightest disposition to disparage them; but after all du: 


honor has been done to thé Regulars, the fact remains tl! 
the volunteer has done. most of our ‘fighting. 
The American volunteer is one of the glories of the Republic 
Under young George Washington he saved the remnants 
Braddock’s army from destruction. In the French and Indi:' 
War he fought side by side with the British regulars. rv: 
April 19, 1775, when on the village green of Lexington and : 
the Concord Bridge the embattled farmers and the Minute Mc 


.of Massachusetts fired the shot heard around the world dow | 
‘to the last shot in the Spanish-American War, the Americ: : 


volunteer has. been a.very present help in every time of trou!)!. 
He made Bunker Hill a name to conjure with forever. !!° 
captured Burgoyne at Saratoga. He upheld Washington ai! 

the horrors of Valley Forge; he destroyed the Hessians at Tre''- 
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ton; he achieved the asteunding vietory at Kings Mountain 
against Fergyson’s British regulars, thereby turning the tide 
of the Revolutionary War. On a hundred fields, sometimes 
victorious, sometimes defeated, hungry, naked, footsore, and 
weary, he fought on with dogged pertinacity until he stood 
with the glorious and victorious Washington on the _ blood- 
stained heights of Yorktown, where Jefferson’s declaration was 
made good and America was free indeed. [Applause.] 

The critics of the American volunteer are always harping 
on the rout of a handful of untrained militia at Bladensburg 
by British regulars; why do they never, even by accident, men- 
tion Gen. Harrison's splendid men at the River Thames? How 
does it happen that they never can remember Andrew Jackson, 
and hew at New Orleans, with 5,500 untrained backwoods 
yolunteers armed with flint-lock, muzzle-loading rifles, he de- 
feated Wellington’s Peninsular army, who had snatched the iron 
crown of Charlemagne from the brow of Napoleon. That was 
the most amazing piece of shooting done by any army in any 
battle anywhere since the invention of gunpowder. And Gol 
be praised, American volunteers did it. [Applause.] But, 
strange to tell, these belittlers of the American volunteer are 
silent as the voiceless grave when it comes to Andrew Jackson 
and New Orleans! God forgive them for their lack of apprecia- 
tion of the heroic deeds of the brave men who won imperishable 
renown on that bloody field! 

The volunteer was our chief reliance in the War with Mex- 
ico. He conquered at Buena Vista, Churubusco, and Chapul- 
tepec, and placed the Starry Banner of the Republic on the 
palace of the Montezumas. In that war Col. Alexander Doni- 
phan, with 1,100 green Missouri volunteers, marched from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kuans., conquered Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Chihuahua, fighting dozens of battles, never losing even a 
skirmish, though frequently fighting ten times his own num- 
bers, and finally reported to Gen. Taylor, ragged, hungry, but 
invineible, on the red field of Monterey—the most astounding 
inarch in the annals of war. 

That is what a Missourian could do! The march of Xeno- 
phon and his 10,000 has been proclaimed by historians for 
30 centuries, because he had sense enough to write a book giv- 
ing an account of his own performances; but here is this brave 
Missourian, who made the most astounding march in the his- 
tory of the human race, and Xenophon with his 10,000 is not 
a marker to it, and his glorious name does not appear in some 
of the great American encyclopedias. Why, if he had been a 
Massachusetts man, followed by Massachusetts volunteers, the 
world would hardly contain the books that would have been 
written about it. [Laughter.] I am a Missourian, thank God, 
and proud to be a countryman of Doniphan. 

In the Civil War the volunteer did nine-tenths of the fighting 
on both sides. It is said that men will not volunteer; but 
nevertheless there was no draft until the North and the South 
had raised about 2,000,000 men—the best soldiers the sun has 
looked upon in 6,000 years of slaughter. At the first tap of 
the drum an entire people sprang to arms. We had, North 
and South, then only 33,000,000 people; now we have more 
than 100,000,000. Why doubt their love of country? Where 
is the man with sufficient temerity to stand up in a public place 
and assert that the volunteers who fought in the Civil War on 
both sides were not first-class soldiers? Who will dare to say 
that the men who charged with Pickett up the slippery slopes 
of Gettysburg or the men in blue who rallied around George H. 
Thomas, “'The Rock of Chickamauga,” for three dreadful days 
did not arise to the highest standard of military excellence? 
American volunteers, God bless them every one! [Applause.] 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 


And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead! 


If this stupendous war continues long, conscription may be- 
come necessary; but in the light of the history of English- 
speaking people we contend that it is not necessary now. Con- 
scription has always been repygnant to men of our blood. 
|Applause.] In this yery, svat Great Britain never ordered a 
conscription until she had rafsed 5,000,000 volunteers, a some- 
What sizable army, certainly; and not one British conscript is 
‘chting on the Continent now. 

Canada, with only 7,000,000 population, 3,000,000 less than 
‘hat of New York, has sent 400,000 volunteers across the sea. 
‘he Canadians have done such splendid deeds as to fill the 
world with their acclaim; and Canada has done her full share 
Without a draft, and wiil have none of it. The Australians and 
New Zealanders have furnished their full quotas and acquitted 
themselves handsomely without a draft, and refused the draft 
on 2 referendum vote. , 

Why do gentlemen doubt the courage and the patriotism of 
the present generation of Americans? There is not a scintilla 
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of evidence that we have degenerated into a race of cowards or 
mollycoddles. As for myself, I love to think well of my coun- 
trymen. 

Patrick Henry said: 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp 
of experience. 

The poet Campbell expanded Henry's thought into these 
lines: 

Go watch the wheels of nature's mazy plan 
And read the future from the past of man. 

Assuming that the great lyric orator and the great Scotch poet 
were correct in formulating a rule for predicting human action, 
why do gentlemen jump to the conclusion that Americans of 
our time will fail in their full measure of duty and service in 
this time of stress? What right have they to assume any such 
preposterous condition of things? Our fathers did their duty; 
we will do ours, never fear. 

For we are the same our fathers have been, 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 

We drink the same streams and view the same sun 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 

I am sure that the House will pardon a word purely personal. 
My only living son is, with my full consent, going into the Army 
in any capacity in which he can be useful, either as an officer 
or a private. [Applause.} Of course I hate to see him go, 
but he thinks it his duty, and I would not have it otherwise. 
Naturally he is dear to me—no dearer to me than other men’s 
sons to them. I hope and pray that when the hour may come 
when he is subjected to the ordeal of fire, he may go into battle 
not by the side of the slackers and loafers whom the advocates 
of this bill say they desire to reach but shoulder to shoulder 
with free men who serve gladly, willingly, to fight for the honor, 
the safety, and the perpetuity of this Republic. Should he fall, 
I want the privilege of carving on his tombstone these words: 
“This man, a Missouri volunteer, died fighting for his country.” 
[Prolonged :pplause. } 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHEr.ey |. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, [ realize the disadvantage 
that any speaker must labor under who undertakes to follow the 
distinguished Speaker of the House, well beloved as he is by 
all of the membership of the House. However much anyone 
may differ with him, no man could have listened to the closing 
sentences of his very remarkable speech without having flee 
from his heart all sense of bitterness or personal antagonism 
which might have grown up because of a difference of view on 
this vital and all-absorbing question. And so I shall not in 
any way undertake to make my speech a reply to that of the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLrark] other than 
it may of necessity have to be, in reviewing the arguments that 
all have made on his side of the question and which he has so 
eloquently and well made. But I may be pardoned if I accept 
one challenge of the distinguished gentleman from Missouri. 
He challenged any Member here who might say on behalf of 
the people of his State what he so proudly said touching Mis- 
souri and her conduct in the Civil War. Knowing the distin- 
guished gentleman’s birthplace, I marveled that he did not also 
remember that Kentucky, his native State, also furnished her 
full quota to both sides in that great conflict. And While he 
was speaking I received a telegram from a very distinguished 
Kentuckian, a constituent of mine, a soldier during the long, 
bitter years of the Civil War. In that telegram he makes a 
request of me with which I shall comply. It reads: 

I have sent this letter to CHAMP CLARK. If he does not read it to the 
House, I hope you will. 

Then follows the letter: 


As an old and steadfast friend, whom you have sometimes honored by 
ealling him your teacher, I am constrained to challenge the vote it is 
reported you are about to cast upon the Army bill. If the war should 
last long enough to put the issue to actual test, it will surely return 
to dog your political future and bar your usefulness in public life. Our 
beloved country -never faced a more exigent situation. Congress will 
make mistakes at the peril of all we hold near and dear. The volui 
teer system, like the stagecoach, served its purpose in primitive times, 
but like that stagecoach it proved unequal to the expanding needs of 
modern times. The selective draft system is the contribution which 
experience offers to intelligence. The talk about Prussianizing’ our 
Army is the chatter of unreflected demagogy. We must meet organism 
with organism and fight the enemy with both hands, not with one hand 
tied behind us. Out here in God's country the people understand the 
question perfectly. They know that the volunteer system favors the 
slacker and the shirk, while the selective draft system is fair to each 
and every man, but, above all, they know that the volunteer system has 
been a failure wherever tried, and seeking efficiency they prefer the 
selective draft system, just as seeking speed they would prefer a loco 
motive to an oxcart. I am distressed that you can not see your way 
to this view, but seem about to ally yourself with a policy of obstruc 
tion which can only embarrass us and aid the enemy. And it is in deep 
solicitude for our country and sincere affection for you that I venture 
to cbtrude this protest. 

Henry WATTERSON, 


[Applause. ] 
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Mr. Chairman, before I undertake somewhat briefly toe state 
to the committee the fundamental principles that I think should 
guide us in determining this issue, let me say that it is not true, 
in tay judgment, that those who favor the selective draft do or 
desire in any way to reflect upon the courage, the glory, or the 
putriotism of the volunteer soldier who of his own volition 
serves his country. [Applause.] That issue is not here pre- 
sented, and no amount of oratory, no amount of review of the 
glorious pages in the history of America, of the things that we 
all love and have the right to recall with high pride can make 
that the issue. Believing, as I do, in the selective draft, and that 
it is absolutely essential for a consistent military policy at this 
time, I glory equally with the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Crark] in the achievements of the volunteer 
soldier. [Appiause.] 

The indictment that is undertaken to be brought against the 
individual citizen is not by those who plead for the selective 
draft, but by those who undertake to make the country and 
this House believe that under a selective draft you are only 
going to get shirkers and slackers and that it is to be put upon 
a plane of comparison with the old conscription that came after 
men had failed and refused in any degree to volunteer and 
when those who were affected by it had the deserved stigma of 
unwillingness to defend their country. I deny that there can 
be any sort of stigma upon a man who by the law of his coun- 
try is to be called upon to perform the highest act of citizen- 
ship—to offer his life for the support of that country. 

When we undertake to make the selective draft we do not 
classify invidiously our citizens. We do not say that those 
ro whom the draft shall apply are cowards, unworthy and 
unfit to be classed with volunteers. But we do say this, that 
modern war is the most seientific pursuit of man; that the 
needs of the Nation are not simply on the battle field, but be- 
hind the line in the feeding of the army in front and behind 
that among the workshops and in the activities and industries 
of a nation, and we do say that in order that a nation may 
use its strength most effectively there must be some coordina- 
tion, there must be some decision as to who shall perform a 
particular duty that he owes to the country and who shall 
perform a duty of another character; we do say that this 
system that is required can not be maintained by depending 
upon a fluctuating coming im of an army of volunteers. Be- 
lieving that, I believe that it is absolutely illogical that you 
should apply every possible scientific method the moment you 
get your men in the service, but that you should not apply 
such method in getting the raw material for it. So I deny 
again that the issue here is an issue between men who are 
discrediting the value of volunteers and those who extol them 
or that we are proposing that men shall fight our battles who 
are lacking in -ourage and who will fight only because they 
are compelled to do so. A draft is not humiliating except when 
applied after failure of volunteering and on slackers alone. 

Now, I want to undertake very briefly to convey to the com- 
mittee what I believe to be the task ahead of us and how best 
it can be met. It is natural that all of us, abhorring war, 
should in our hearts hope, and with some of us that hope may 
lead to belief, that this European war is soon to end, and yet 
no more fatal mistake could be made than for Congress to enter 
upon the task now in front of it with the belief that the war 
is soon to end. God grant that in His mercy it will very 
quickly end, that the tremendous sacrifice of life now going 
on may stop, but this Nation must prepare on the assumption 
of the very worst and not the very best conditions that may 
eonfront it. [Applause.] It must prepare not only to spend 
its treasure, but to spend its life. If the poet be right, that 
blood be the price of admiralty, aye, even more is blood the 
price of the honor and the sovereignty of a people; and the 
people of America would be unworthy of their heritage if they 
were prepared to enter this war only with money, seeking to 
hide behind the sons of the countries in alliance with us in 
this war who are giving their blood upon the battle fields of 
Europe. Whether men believed this war should have been en- 
tered into or not, every man now worthy of the name of Ameri- 
ean wants to see American soldiers equipped and sent to the 
battle fields of Europe as soon as we can send an efficient fight- 
ing force. [Applause.] I should be ashamed of my country 
to believe that we would wait one hour after we can supply 
an efficient fighting force. I use the word “efficient” be- 
enuse to send any other force there is not a help, but a hurt, 
to the common cause. The question then comes as to how 
best we can provide in the quickest way for an efficient fighting 
force and how we can best guarantee to keep that force efficient 
and to supply the places in the ranks of those who shall fall 
fighting for our country. Before I go into a discussion of the 
respective merits of the proposal of the minority and the ma- 
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jority of the committee it may not be amiss if I undertake 
state what I conceive to be the obligation of both the Natio 
and of the citizen, A government must, as a primary factor 
consider its own preservation. It must do those things nec 
sary to win a war in the quickest possible manner, thous 
it should so do them as to place the burden most equital 
upon the citizenship of the country. 

The citizen, on the other hand, owes as a duty to give iy 
any degree of property, of comfort, aye, of life, when the N 
tion may ask. It is not volitional with him. That is the bas) 
fact that should underlie this debate. . The citizen has not 
right to volunteer. He has not a right to refuse to serve. Tf] 
has a duty to serve as and how.and when his Nation comman 
[applause], and any other citizenship.is a citizenstiip that lactk- 
the very essence of what goes to make the sovereignty of . 
nation. 

No amount of argument will ever convince me that a natio) 
ean last that does not have the right, and, when the oceasioy 
arises, exercises the right, to compel of every citizen the doin: 
of those things that may be necessary for the preservation of 
the national life. [Applause.] 

In a less momentous way that question was met at tlie hy 
ginning of this Government. When the States were organize! 
together by the Articles of Confederation, and thé Nationa! 
Government undertook to obtain those things necessary to co) 
tinue its life, it had to leave it to the volition of the separate 
States. And they were told what moneys they should furnis) 
and what acts they should perform in order that the Nation 
might continue and might thrive. And their failure to perforn 
those acts forced those practical men, faced with a concrete 
situation, to create a Nation where the obligation of the citi 
zen to the National Government was direct, not indirect ; manda 
tory, and not volitional. And it was because of that that these 
United States came into being. 

I repeat that a citizen has no right, moral or otherwise, (0 
refuse to give of his life, if need be, when his Nation ealls 
Any man who is not willing to accept that position has no righi 
to live within a country and accept the benefits that come from 
the Government that protects him. I am not nearly so much 
concerned in this hour touching the rights of individual citizens 
as I am touching the duties of the citizenship of America. {A} 
plause.] What little experience I may have had in life has 
taught me that the man is best and worthiest who thinks most 
of his duty and insists least upon his rights. [Applause. ] 

Now, which is the fairest? This Nation must do the neces- 
sary thing It must get the men; but which is the fairest way 
to get them? To get them simply from those who voluntee: 
first and demand nothing from those who do not see tli 
obligation as those do who volunteer? And, mark you, it does 
not follow that because a man does not volunteer he is : 
coward or that he is unwilling to do that which he ought to do 
for his country. Men have different conceptions of duty. Aye. 
men in this country anc on this floor have all degrees of belie! 
as to the particular thing they should do and the degree of th: 
emergency which now confronts this country. It is not fair to 
ask of the citizen that he shall determine for himself whiethie 
his duty is to go to the front or whether his duty may not be 
to perform some of the essential things behind. It is not fair 
to ask him to decide that question, and it particularly is noi 
fair to say to those who do solve it along the line of duty in 
volunteering that they shall bear the burden and that the 
Nation, as a nation, shall net take any action touching the 
duties of other men and their obligations who yet have i! 
seen fit to volunteer. 

The one cardinal principle that must be kept in mind 
all of this debate is that we here are spokesmen for the Nation 
and not spokesmen for the individual. We are not spokesi: 
for our congressional districts or our States. I speak to-d:) 
not as a Kentuckian—proud though I am of the titlhe—but a 
an American citizen in a National Congress of the Unite 
States. [Applause.] The need of the Nation is paramount 
and not the wish of the individual. These statements, to ! 
mind, should be axiomatic. I can mot conceive of any i: 
seriously disputing them, and in their last analysis no mii < 
either side of this question is disputing them, because t! 
report of the majority of the committee contemplates the riz! 
when the need may come, of the Government tc draft men i!) 
the service and recognizes the obligation of citizens to obey. 

What, then, will. justify a departure from the principle th: 
I have laid down of the Nation, as a nation, determining |!\ 
dut yof its citizenship? Nothing but the efficiency that may |" 
gained by a contrary system, and the only valid argument tli! 
is offered by those who favor the volunteer system is that )«'! 
will get 2 more efficient force quicker. I deny it. I deny th: 
you will get it as quick, and I deny that it will be more e!!- 
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cient. Because, I repeat, under a selective draft, put in opera- 
tion in the beginning, you are not choosing slackers and cow- 
al you are choosing from the mass of the citizenship of 
America according to their ability best to perform the func- 
tion they are called upon to perform. And I, as an American, 
ai unwilling to believe that the men who will come under the 
selective draft will come as cowards; or, to use the expression 
of the gentleman from Missouri, that the convict is equal to the 
conscript. I deny and repudiate any such suggestion. [Ap- 
slause. } ° 

It is said, however, that the selective draft can not be put in 
eration for many months, and that pending that you can ob- 
sad « volunteer force and that this volunteer force can be 
irnined and officered and be made ready to take the field while 
you are getting ready to make your draft and make your enumer- 
ation, I deny it. I deny that there is anything in the testi- 
mony before the Committee on Military Affairs, every word of 
which I have read, that warrants that conclusion. Oh, but the 
ge ntleman from Kansas [Mr. ANtHoNy]—I think it was—said, 

“Why, you in a measure confess it, because you provide for 
yolunteering as to the Regular Army and the National Guard.” 
I want to impress upon this House that the volunteering that is 
thus permitted, and which, by the way, gives an opportunity 
for those men who feel that their honor would be impaired if 
they obeyed the command of their country by reason of the law 
of their country, but that it will be kept bright if they volun- 
teor, irrespective of a law, is justified by the existence of or- 

ganizations in the Regular Army and National Guard already 
dr: ifted that can absorb such volunteers, and 

Mr. MASON. May I ask a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. Is there anything under the ene law that 
would permit a man to volunteer during this war? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. And there is nothing under the present 
law that will carry out your plan. But if this bill passes, either 
according to the majority or the minority report, there will be 
an opportunity for men to enlist in the Regular Army and in the 
National Guard for the length of the war, and no longer. And 
every man here knows it, and nothing is more unfair than to 
try to produce the impression that there would be no oppor- 
tunity for volunteers for the length of the war. 

Mr. MASON. There is nothing there either, if you will par- 
don me, that justifies the impression thet men ought to enlist 
now, when there is no call for enlistment and no opportunity to 
enlist during the war. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, the gentleman seems to be worried 
about there having been no call. I wonder at that man who 
thinks that the only kind of patriotic action is that which 
springs spontaneous and then talks about the need of a call in 
advance of volunteering. [Applause.] 

When this law shall have passed, whether the view of the 
majority or that of the minority goes into effect, there will be 
an opportunity for enlistments. Gentlemen, if you will take the 
Recorp of to-day and turn to page 1023 you will find there a 
a of the Secretary of War addressed to the Hon. James H. 
Brapy, United States Senate, in which it is shown that there 
will be, according to the view of the Secretary of War, an 
opportunity for 724,718 volunteers. 

Now, for my part I want to be frank with the House. I do 
not believe that any such number as that will be taken into the 
National Guard or into the Regular Army by volunteer methods. 
I question very much the desirability of doing it. But certainly 
there is an opportunity for two or three hundred thousand men 
to volunteer in these organizations. 

Now I return to the pertinent inquiry: Why is it that the 
department says in one breath, according to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] and others, “ We are not ready for vol- 
unteers, and we do not want volunteers now,” and in the next 
breath points out a method for volunteering, running up inte 
the thousands? ‘To the casual observer there would be an in- 
consistency in that proposal; and yet there is nothing of the 
kind. I was stating when interrupted that the reason why vol- 
unteers can be taken into the Regular Army and into the Na- 
tional Guard now and mustered into the service is because the 
organizations are there, sufficient to absorb these men, and it is 
not necessary to go through the preliminary work of the organiza- 
tion and training of the officers that would be necessary if you 
Were going to take men in under the volunteer system that is pro- 
posed by the majority of the committee. [Applause.] That fact 
is » dominant and pertinent fact, and it can not be lost sight of 

y any amount of oratory. 

“Oh, gentlemen say, “ We will have an army quicker by virtue 
of the volunteer system”; and the gentleman from Kansas 
‘nnounved, with all the weight that attaches to membership 
on the Committee on Military Affairs, that one firm in America 
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could furnish a million rifles in 60 days after the order was given 
for equipping these men. It is only charitable to hope that his 
other statements touching facts are more nearly accurate than 
that statement [applause], becouse in less than 20 minutes after 
the statement was made by the gentleman from Kansas, Gen. 
Crozier said to me before my committee that they hoped. after 





the order was given, within 6O days to get some deliveries, and 
at the end of 12 months they trusted to be able to get a million 
rifles. 

But more than rifles are needed for soldiers. There are 
camps, there is shelter, there is food, there is clothing, there 


is all of sanitation. God forbid that this country should ever 
again go through the experience that it went through with vol- 
unteer forces in the Spanish-American War, called into groups 
and assembled in camps without any provision having been 
made for them, so that the death rate from disease was infi- 
nitely greater than any death rate from wounds received in 
battle; so that the camp was more deadly to the soldier than the 
battle front itself. 

Gentlemen, to organize a modern 
few moments. It is not a matter of a few days. Men who have 
sat, as I have sat for 10 days past, and listened to the details 
of the estimates that go to make up the $3,000,000,000 that the 
Army is asking for would realize something of the tremendous 
task that is put upon the Army officers and the War Depart- 
ment in handling properly this force when it ealled into 
existence. 

Now, what is the proposal? The proposal is this, that these 
men shall be selected as the result of an enumeration of the 
citizenship of the land, which shall determine the numbers that 
are eligible, that they shall be selected and called for in such 
numbers and at such times as they can be properly taken care 
of and cfficered. 

What is really the proposal that underlies the proposition of 
the majority of the committee? It crops out every now anid 
then in the remarks of gentlemen. It came out to those who 
were observant in the speech of the distinguished Speaker of 


army is not a matter of a 


is 


the House. It is this, that you can not and should not get 
Volanteers except by getting them in units, when their or- 

ganizations will be made up by them at the time; in other 
Geciedie that individuals in my community and in your com- 


munity shall be permitted to organize companies, and the com- 
panies shall be permitted to organize into regiments, and that 
these shall then be offered to the United States. 

Oh, but some gentlemen will say the bill that is before the 
House provides that the President shall have the determination 


of the officers and may remove any that are incompetent. 
Gentlemen, there is a great deal of difference between what the 
law permits and what the facts will permit. If these men 
should be able, under their plan, as they say, overnight 
almost, to raise 500,000 men and to throw them into the Army 
of the United States, it would be absolutely necessary to take 
the officers that come with them, good, bad, or indifferent,. be- 


cause it would be better than any other available organization. 
But if you go along as it is proposed, by the training of officers, 
by making provision for the care and housing of these men, by 
the time your draft will have been made you will be prepare: 
to receive your men as they come in, and these men will come 
in not according to chance but according to need. I repeat, 
the men will come in not as the result of chance but as the 
result of need. [Applause.] And it is entirely feasible and 
contemplated that when so taken in they shall be formed in = 
regiments composed of men from the same State and, in larg 
measure, locality. 

Who is here so wise, so eminent, that he can tell how many 
men will volunteer, and from where. And who is here so cour- 
ageous that he dare risk the safety of his country on the cor- 
rectness of his guess. [Applause.] 

The one essential thing for the proper organization of an 
army is continuity in the supply of men, and after that army 
is organized and it goes to the front, in order to support it with 
the reserves that are necessary to fill up the ranks, there must 
be knowledge of the number of men needed and the ability 
always to get that number. And when you leave it to the voli- 
tion of men, you leave it to chance, say what you please. 

If many men should volunteer in new units at once, we could 
not take care of them. 

If we could not get them easily, we would have the disgrace 
of a campaign of recruiting such as England witnessed. If in 
the meanwhile we should be able to get organizations of offic 
we would lack the men to fill the ranks. We could not Shane 
how many we would get from time to time, and could not make 
real provision for them. Of necessity we would have either 


organizations of officers without men, or men without effective 
organizations to feed them into. 
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Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman think that the majority re- 
port leaves that entirely to the volition of men? Does not the 
gentleman realize that we authorize the President to proceed 
with his program? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I appreciate the fact that the gen- 
tleman’s bill is really built on a repudiation of the principle for 
which he contends. [Applause.] But the principle of volunteer- 
ing, for which the gentleman has contended, is a principle that 
leaves to the volition of men and not to any system, the ac- 
quiring of the units. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman has stated that I built this on a 
repudiation of my own ideas. I think I ought to be permitted 
to make this statement, that the idea of the majority of the 
committee was that while the machinery was being put in 
operation for the draft system, the President, if necessary, could 
call for volunteers, to fill up the ranks by volunteers; and if 
Congress adjourns before that happens, then he will have the 
authority. And we did that in order to meet the argument 
that you could not raise them by volunteers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman’s plan contemplates getting 
the first 500,000 and then the second 500,000 by volunteers. Is 
not that true? 

Mr, DENT. ‘That is very true, if the President so decides, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. Now, if the President so decides, 
when does he get the power to decide otherwise? When in his 
opinien the volunteering system breaks down, Is not that 
irue? 

Mr. DENT. That, in his opinion, the volunteer system has 
broken down. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 

Mr. DENT. 
broken down. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. Now, I repeat that your proposal, as 
a whole, is built on the assumption that the volunteer system 
will break down. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr SHERLEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I am 
perfectly willing to concede that may not have been the motive 
and the desire of the gentleman, and I know he will appreciate 
that I speak in sincerity when I say to him that I attribute 
only the loftiest motives to him. 

Mr. DENT. I am sure of that. 

Mr. SHERLEY, But this House is not concerned with what 
was the intention of men. It is concerned with the legislative 
effect of their proposal. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman certainly will not state that if 
the majority report is adopted the President can not get every- 
thing that he asks for. ' 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no; but I think he has to get it after 
he has gone through the trial and the tribulation of finding the 
volunteer system inadequate, and he gets it by having to try a 
system that if it fails you then put upon men the very stigma 
that you gentlemen say you are desirous of keeping away from 
the citizenship. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. All right, sir. 

Mr. DENT. But I want to ask the gentleman to state right in 
that connection if he believes we should use the selective draft 
in order to defend the country, why is it that the Navy, which 
is the first line of defense, is not selected in the same way? 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am perfectly willing to answer the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry. It is one thing to be able to furnish 100,000 
men over a course of years, as ships come into commission, and 
to get them by the volunteer system, and it is quite another 
thing to organize 1,000,000 men by the volunteer system, with 
the uncertainties of enlistment and of volunteering. [Applause.] 
If the gentleman can not see any difference in practical effect 
between keeping the Navy fully manned from year to year as 
ships come into commission by volunteers from 110,000,000 
people, and requiring in all something like 100,000 men to man 
the ships—if the gentleman can not see the practical distinction 
between that problem and the one which presents itself of sud- 
denly getting 1,000,000 men to put in the field, why then he and 
I can not meet anywhere along the line. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. “The gentleman” can see the difficulty in the 
problem; but what I want to understand is why it is that you 
should recognize the volunteer system when you come to fill up 
your enlisted men in the Navy, which confessedly is not filled 
up now, and yet repudiate the volunteer system when you come 
to the Army? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will answer the gentieman’s question. 

Mr. FARR, Eighty-seven thousand men for the Navy. 


Yes. 
The President has the right to decide that it has 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Just a minute; one at a time. 
undertaking to belittle the volunteer. I started my speech) jy 
a repudiation o< that suggestion. My refusal to accept ti. 
volunteer system is not because I hold a grudge against 1), 
volunteer, God forbid that anything I should say should ; 
tract from the heroism and the patriotism of men who, wisely 
or unwisely, offer their lives at their country’s call without 
waiting for law. [Applause.] But it is one thing to glory iy 
the patriotism of men and it is another thing to adopt a sys. 
tem when there is imperative need of having the system wo: 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Why does the gentleman object to 
our offering to the President the opportunity to raise 500.Qu\) 
men by volunteers . 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have been rather stupid if I have not 
made plain to the gentleman and the House the reason why | 
object. The reasons why I object are these—— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I did not finish my question. The 
bill from the War Department puts it up to the President th.) 
he shall be required to decide when the Regular Army and thie 
National Guard is not being filled up rapidly enough, and we 
take exactly the same language which the bill uses to apply 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will answer the gentieman. The trouhle 
with the gentleman is that he thinks that because he uses thie 
same terms and applies them to different conditions he is ¢«; 
sistent. Consistency consists not only in applying the sine 
program, bui in applying it when the facts upon which it is to 
be applied are the same. Now, I answer the gentleman in (! 
way: The reason why it is practicable to accept volunteers in 
the Regular Army and the National Guard 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the gentleman 
le—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just a moment, io finish ‘n my time the 
thought which I am trying to express. It is that in the Na- 
tional Guard and the Regular Army you have the organizition 
that can absorb those men. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield all that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Whereas I deny that you could take care 
of half a million volunteers now if they were offered, in separate 
units. 

Mr. SHALLENBERSER. 
to say that we confessed our plan was a failure because we 
offered the alternative of the selective draft in the first two—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. If we can expedite this debate, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw the statement that you all think it 
is a failure. I think it bears that construction, but I am willing 
to relieve you from that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What the gentleman says about 
the organization of the National Guard and the Regular Ariy 
is also true of the Navy, is it not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That the organization is there, 
and the question of volunteer officers is not involved. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There have been many reasons advanced |) 
many men for their position. You hear privately more than you 
hear publicly the statement that if you have a draft you will 
have riots in America. You usually hear that statement from 
men who did not believe that this country ought to go into war. 
[Applause.] I believe with my whole soul that this is a holy 
war that these United States are going to prosecute. [A)- 
plause.] I believe with every fiber of my being that every 
ounce of power that we have must be used in bringing the war 
to a victorious end. If we have riots, we shall know how to 
deal with them, but I deny there is any probability of riots. 
If they should come, we shall be able to separate the shevp 
from the goats. 

I have little patience with men—I ought not to say tliat. 
because it is not the time when we should speak disparaginc'y 
of the motives of other men—but I am sure that those of vs 
who feel the responsibility of having placed this country in 4 
war are determined that by no failure of ours anywhere s)i!! 
we make the success at all doubtful. [Applause.}] Men have 
talked about it being difficult to vote against war. Each wan 
must search his own conscience. It had been infinitely easi' 
for me to vote “no” on the war resolution than to vote “aye. 
It is not a pleasant thing to send men into battle when you you'- 
self shall not go. Nothing but a compelling sense of duty. ! 
am sure, actuated those of us who on that fateful day votc 
“aye.” It is a compelling sense of duty now that causes me ‘’ 
insist and to urge that this House do not adopt the syste", 
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Will the gentleman yield for a 
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ihat they do not risk the lives of the men of America on a 
system that, however sincere their belief, has not the approval 
of those Who have the duty to supervise, to train, and to lead 
ihis Army into battle. 

I know it is the custom of the cloakroom, particularly in 
piping times ef peace, to belittle the Regular Army officer and 
say that his viewpoint is the result of a selfish desire of pro- 


motion. If we send the Army into the trenches of France, the 
promotion that most of the officers of that first division will 
cet will not be an earthly promotion. [Applause.] They pre- 
cent to you their views because upon them is the responsibility 
of getting results. 

Let things go wrong in this country—we are an impatient peo- 
ple—and then these men will be held responsible. They tell you 
now, With a knowledge of what is needed, that it is not prac- 
ticable to take over night 300,000 or 500,000 volunteers in new 
reanizations and equip and train them. They tell you that the 
most important thing is to be sure of an adequate supply of men. 
They tel you, and England tells you, that the result of the 
volunteer system there was that at first they got more men than 
they could use, equip, and handle, and subsequently they got 
less, an finally they were forced to a draft. Men talk about 
their raising 5,000,000 men by the volunteer system. The last 
© 000,000 or more of that 5,000,000 was raised by the most com- 
pulsory, odious method known to mankind, It was not the com- 
pulsion of the nation speaking as a nation; it was the compul- 
sion of publie opinion, public opinion that operated justly and 
unjustly upen the individual until it got so that no man fit to 
bear arms, no matter what the reason was, no matter how 
badly he should be needed at home, could stay at home because 
of what was said to him and of him by those im England. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it, then, correct to say that those men who 
will be put in by compulsory law are fitted to fight alongside of 
the volunteers? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I said that every man fitted to bear arms 
was under such criticism and attack that he sought to enlist 
whether he ought to have enlisted er not. As a result many 
who did enlist were sent home afterwards because they could 
serve their country better there than in the ranks. [Applause.} 

Mr. GORDON. Then, they were sent home under the volun- 
tcer system. Could not they be sent home under this bill by 
the Exeeutive? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The important fact is not that they were 
sent home under the volunteer system, but they were sent 
home; and there was that much loss of motion, that much weak- 
ness to the nation, that much of delay in preparing to meet 
the issue that faced England. That is the thing we want to 
avoid. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. This bill provides the same method of leav- 
ing men at home under the volunteer system as the draft sys- 
tem. Where is the difference? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a great deal of difference in prac- 
tice. It is one of those cases where you have a paper simi- 
larity but an actual dissimilarity. You can not take men as 
volunteers, raise a unit, get a hundred men to go into a com- 
pany because John Smith is going to officer it, and then have 
li other companies of similar organization, and the 12 formed 
into a regiment, have them then offer to come into the service, 
ind then undertake to use the selective plan of rejection, for 
your volunteer system will go to pieces. The very argument 
you gentlemen have made in favor of the volunteer system is 
that these men will volunteer if permitted to do it in their 
way, but they will not volunteer for the Regulars or the 
National Guard beeause it is not their way. 
put in the right to reject for reasons stated in the bill, then 
their way of volunteering disappears and their voluntary act 
itself disappears. [Applause.] . 

Mr, KAHN. And, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
Tait, | would suggest to him, in addition to the other matters 
he enumerated with regard to the volunteer who was sent home, 
the expense, the enormous expense, the waste of money, in 
alata the man for the battle field and then sending him 
ack to work in the industries. 
moe SHERLEY. The gentleman is quite right. What has 
ane in Canada? We hear Canada talked of as being an 
melee t of the value of the velunteer system. Millions of 
that 2 ave been expended beeause of skeleton organizations 
Gonen — to. be maintained without the men in them, because 
look ipply was not certain and shifted from day to day. Let us 

at another aspect, Last summer I talked with a gentle- 


an high in Canadian public affairs, whe the day before had 
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received the news of the death of his boy at the front. and he 
told me something of the Canadian situation. He ssid to me, 
“Mr. SHertey, from the Province of Quebee hardly 10.000 men 
have gone to the front.” He was not referring to the city of 
Quebec, but to the Provinee of Quebec. 

Mr. KAHN. And the city of Montreal, a great city, is in 
that Province. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; but irrespective of that, the state- 
ment was made that but a little over 10,000 men at that time 
had volunteered from the Prevince of Quebec. 

Mr. MASON. And as I understand it, they had no draft 
there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; they did not. The gentleman seems to 
think it is commendable that one part of Canada should let 
the rest of it bear the burden of Canada. [Applnuse and 
laughter. ] 

To continue, Mr. Chairman, this gentleman with whom TI was 
speaking said to me, “I do not mind my boy having gone to the 
front; I felt when he left that I should never see him again, 
and I would not have had him do otherwise than go; but I do 
feel that some of these other men with sons similarly situsted 
should have their sons bear part of the burden.” [Applause.] 
That is a natural feeling. 

I do not know that I can add much to what I have already 
said. I have spoken very much longer than I anticipated, but 
may I make just a reference or two to some of the things tht 


were said by the distinguished Speaker of the House? He 
quoted a number of distinguished soldiers. He quoted Col. 


Henderson, an officer of the English Army, who wrote a life of 
Stonewall Jackson, and a very great book it is, a book that | 
have taken great pleasure in reading. He commended it to us, 
May I be pardoned the liberty if I commend to him a book to 
read? I commend to him and to every man here present who 
has not read it Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, 
and I will ask you not to take the conclusions of the author, but 
to examine the references that he gives for every statement that 
he makes and then see—not that the volunteer was not a brave 
soldier, not that the volunteer would not anc did not fight, not 
that we have not won our wars under the volunteer system— 
but see the wastefulness of it and see the prolongation of war 
because of it, and how the inability and the unwillingness of 
men to throw their minds into the future and prepare and psn 
along scientific lines has resulted in unnecessary loss of life, 
in the calling of unnecessary numbers to the colors, and in great 
loss of time. of money, and of all the things that are desirable 
in the prosecution and successful termination of a war. 

I also believe that the way to judge the future of man is by 
his past history, and I was struck somewhat by what the gentle- 
man said touching the letters that had passed between Mr. Gur- 
rison, when Secretary of War, and the President of the United 
States. And as he read those letters I could no¢ help but think 
that the President of the United States has learned by the events 
that have happened since then, whereas the Speaker of the House 
refuses to consider those things. I am glad that in the very 
letter of the President he said he had an open mind. IT would 
to God that all men might keep an open mind and let the events 
as they have unfolded from day to day and week to week and 
month to month control their judgments. [Applause.] That was 
before most of the Mexican border trouble. The President said 
he was willing to try out the National Guard system, that he 
was not wedded to it, and he properly rebuked the then Secre- 
tary of War for his aspersions upon Members of Congress, and 
I share in what the distinguished Speaker of the House s:nid 
touching the tendency of men to criticize Members of this body 
upon the assumption that they themselves alone know the facts. 
But it so happens that events in America have proven that the 
system that we adopted and that we put through by whet is 
known as the Hay law is by no means the ideal system, to speak 
charitably of it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman think that the National 
Guard system, as patterned by the Hay bill, is a failure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think it is a glittering success. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentlemen think it is a failure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think it is a complete failure. I 
do not think any system that gets men into the service is a coni- 
plete failure; but I am concerned not in what are complete 
failures but in the relative merit of things, and I hepe to vet 
hold of a plan that we will not have to deseribe im terms of 
failure, whether complete or partial. [Applause and lauechter. | 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman thinks that the Hay bil! is not a 
suecess on account of the experience upon the Mexican border? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes. I do not think that al! that was 
due to the National Guard. I think some of it was due to red 
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tape in the War Department, and much was due to the faet that 
you had two systems that are not fundamentally reconcilable, 
nnd undertook to reconcile them, and that they did not work. 

Mr. DENT. One further question, in order that we may get 
the facts correctly. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
the first call of the militia issued by the President for the Mexi- 
can border was issued prior to the adoption of the Hay law? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is also aware of the fact that the 
Hay bill did not pass until June 3, 1916, and the last call of the 
President for the militia was issued June 18, so the Hay bill 
could not have been in operation very long. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am willing to concede the Hay bill did not 
get a complete or fair try out, yet it was not sufficiently different 
in fundamentals from the old National Guard system that they 
undertook te supersede to make any doubt in my mind as to its 
ultimate failure. By that I do not mean to say that it did not 
have value; but I am answering a contention of the Speaker of 
the House that because the President at that time did not agree 
with Mr. Garrison, then Secretary of War, we must now agree 
with the Speaker, I submit to those who are logicians that it 
is a non sequitur—it does not follow. 

Just another word, gentlemen. Much has been said about our 
proposing that the boys shall do the fighting. Now, it might 
be a sufficient answer to that statement to say that the bill 
now before the House provides for a draft of men between the 
ages of 21 and 40, but men insist that this House will of neces- 
sity accept the terms of the Senate bill, and the Speaker, who 
generally is sure of the courage of the House and of its ability 
to hold its own, now warns you, gentlemen, that the House 
will lie down at the bidding of the Senate and accept whatever 
terms they put in the bill. I submit that this House can not 
in advance legislate on the theory that what it does it will 
give up simply because the Senate does something else. [Ap- 
plause,] The statement was made by the gentleman that he 
would like to see the editors in the front ranks of the war. I 
do not want to see any class, because of its being that class, 
in the front ranks of the war. I should not vote for a par- 
ticular age because it was a particular age. If men are to be 
chosen because of a given age, it is not because you want to 
make that age bear the burden, but it is because the efficiency 
of men of that age makes its requisite that they make the first 
sacrifice and that the Nation as a whole can better afford to 
put those men in that activity in war time than in some other. 
I repeat again the most dangerous thought men can have in 
the consideration of this subject is that of the individual. You 
have got to think of the Nation, and, hard though it may be, 
the individual can not count as an individual in face of the 
need and the necessity of the Nation. [Applause.] If we put 
through the selective draft younger men will go first, not be- 
cause older men are unwilling to fight, not because older men 
would want to shunt off their responsibilities. That has not 
been the history of the world. When you have your volunteer 
system the married men usually volunteer more than do the 
unmarried ones. It is not the youngest men in society who 
furnish the more numerous volunteers. 

The reason of the need of young men is because war now 
involves something more than it did in the old days. Men must 
get into their minds the fact that you have got absolutely to 
organize and mobilize the forces of the country. We talk a lot 
of this, but we do not seem to understand the very words that 
fall from our lips. War is not now simply a matter of men, 
but even more of metal. Statements have been made touching 
the men from my State who fought in the Battle of the Thames 
and those from my State and others who fought in the Battle 
of New Orleans; that they were volunteers who picked up 
their rifles and went to the front. It is true, and all glory to 
them and their bravery; but does any gentleman believe now, in 
cold, common-sense deliberation, that the need and conditions 
of men of that day, touching their ability to fight and win 
battles, has any relationship to the need and conditions of men 
to-day in fighting battles? If he does, why, then it is useless 
to point out to him the events that have been happening from 
hour to hour and from day to day. The mind of man has never 
been engaged in so scientific, coordinated an activity as it is 
now being engaged in on the battle fields of Europe. 

Gentlemen, I can only end this rather desultory speech—be- 
cause I have had no time for written preparation—as I began 
it by saying that the duty of the citizen is to give at the com- 
mand of the Nation all that may be asked of him. His duty is to 
serve or not to serve as a soldier or as a civilian, The highest 
patriotism does not always exist in going to the front. Some- 
times it is shown by a man playing a more humble réle at home, 
even though some men may, with a sneer, say that it is a less 
hazardous role; but for a nation it is important that all men 
should be ready to give as the Nation determines, and it is ab- 
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solutely essential, if we are to be prepared for what may }). 
pen, that we should first determine not the need for the nex: 
few weeks or the next six months but, if need be, for the nex; 
three or five years, and that our plans should be founded up. 
command and not upon volition, with the uncertainties of j; 
God grant that we may have the wisdom and the patriotisi { 
rise to the needs of this hour and see to it that through 1) 
shirking of ours, disagreeable as the task may be, do we f)j! 
to give to the President and to those who are to carry into ; 
field the colors of America the army and the means wi), 
makes it efficient that will bring this war to a short anid 
glorious end. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri: [Mr. Mrrker]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the co)p- 
mittee, I think there is one thing we should make very cles 
and, if possible, hold it in mind from now until the end of {})i- 
discussion, and that is that the men who are insisting upon 
the selective system have nothing but reverence and praise fur 
the volunteer, past or present [applause], but that we do « 
ject to the system of butchery which destroys the voluntcooy 
when he gets in. We are talking about systems and not about 
patriotism. 

The man who has read the story of any war that has heen 
fought by volunteers in his heart bleeds because of the useless 
death of thousands of those men who came in under that hap- 
hazard system, managed by men who were strong of heart |ut 
not trained in military affairs, and certainly he does not wish 
to see the men of America started into this great war under 
such a system. We are discussing systems and not degrees of 
patriotism. There is another thing that we had just as we!! 
get clearly in our minds. If the volunteer system is right, th: 
men who are for it ought to be willing to bank on it to the end 
of the war. If we ever intend to use the selective system, it is 
only fair that we begin with it. [Applause.] 

You can never start a volunteer system and switch to the 
other without bringing about the very condition that you hive 
condemned here for three days. I believe that we should tile 
the men from 21 to 50, so far as I am concerned, and I am not 
in favor of selecting boys under age. [Applause.] But remem- 
ber this, that I have a boy who has just turned 16. He is my 
only boy. He is already in uniform. He ean outshoot his i) 
structor now. He has been in khaki since he was a little chap 
I will give him the best possible military training I can unti! 
the Government says it wants him; and his daddy has already 
offered to go with him. [Applause.] Any man who is willing 
to serve-does not object to waiting until he is called, and I ain 
rather surprised to hear men on this floor suggest that bec:use 
a selective system, which means efficiency and wisdom and the 
use of the least number of men possible rather than the grest- 
est we can crowd in—I am surprised to hear men suggest thi! 
there is a man in this Nation who is willing to serve under tli 
volunteer system but is not willing to serve when the Nation 
calls him by selection. 

I want to say another thing. It is popular to jump onto tli 
newspapers when you can find nobody else to “cuss.” But thi 
editors of this country are just as patriotic as any other group 
of men. [Applause.] So far as I am concerned, the letters ani 
telegrams which have come from my district are not those of 4 
propaganda, They are personal letters from men whom I know 
men in factories, in stores, in offices, men in high places and in 
low. And the significant thing of it is that 30 per cent of al! {he 
men who have written urging the conscriptive selective systci 
are offering their services to go now. I do not find men who i" 
willing to go objecting to the selective plan. And it is a strance 
message to send from the floor of this Congress that there col’ 
be found enough men in any community who, if the Nation 
should select those men to serve, could start a riot in opposition 
to the call of their country. 

We are discussing, gentlemen, not the question of patriotis!: 
we are discussing a system or a plan which has been the !0 
of our Government everywhere except in this. If there is :))) 
thing we iike to prate about it is about efficiency. We t:l\ 
everywhere. Who would imagine for one moment that in ')° 
mobilization of our industrial life we would leave it to ch’ 
and to volunteering? We are providing by our laws for !!''s 
Government to take under control during this trouble 
industry that is necessary, and propose that the Govern) 
shall say to that industry what it shall do, where it shall wo. 
and how much it shall deliver for this mighty struggle. \\ 
could think of a man organizing a great industrial plant : 
permitting a 50 per cent efficiency man to be put in some })'''" 
where he could make only 25? This plan proposes that the |'"’ 
per cent man shall be put at the 100 per cent job, and the 50 |)" 
cent man shall be kept at his job. It appeals to common, |r" 








tical horse sense. When we stop to think of organizing, if 
organization means anything it means there shall be some 
directive head; that there shall be some supervising force or 
mind. In the matter of our manufactures, of transportation, of 
finance, of supplying the foodstuffs and every other activity in 


our Nation, we are insisting upen organization and order and. 


direction from a central head, until it comes to the Army, and 
then it is everybody's business, which means that it is nobody’s 
business. 

We should stop to consider this thing, which does not yet 
seem to have gotten clear home to some men, namely, that we 
are now at war, and at war with the most powerful military 
organization this world ever saw. In the second place, we have 
cot to win! [Applause.] It dees not matter how we may have 
felt about it before this declaration of war was made. We are 
now in. I am not concerned about any other thing than that 
this Nation shall in the quickest possible time so man and so 
equip its armies that the most powerful military force on earth 
which dared strike at Americans shall realize that when she 
deals with a Republic she is dealing with a people who have 
ability to organize and to strike as one individual. The selec- 
tive plan is going through—I am convinced in my mind that 
we have passed the danger point—but when it shall have been 
adopted I hope that the gentlemen on the floor of this House 
who. in a moment, I believe, of unthinking speech, have sug- 
vested that the people of their district will resent it will have 
the courage, and the patriotism as well, to say to the men of 
those districts, “ Let us all get ready, and when the call comes 
whichever man it happens to take, that man will be ready 
to go.” 

We have an illustration right here to-day. There are many 
heavy hearts amongst the men on the floor of this House. I 
have been talking with one this afternoon, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. He has three sons, all of military age. They 
have all offered themselves for service. What an honor! With 
what pride, even though his heart bleeds, the father should 
think of the three sons who have offered themselves! [Ap- 
plause.] But is it not barely possible that under the selective 
system some of the boys might not be sent on the first draft, 
and instead of taking, as we heard a gentleman this morning 
speak of the three boys that stayed at home and the one who 
went to the front—instead of taking all three in the first in- 
stance, there might have been twe of the boys left for later 
service? 

Now, gentlemen, here is another thing that we have got to 
take into consideration: The very word “selection” means 
order. It means discipline. I think it was the great apostle 
who said that “All things should be done decently and in order.” 
If there is any one thing that we Americans are accused of 
loving to do it is.to make spread-eagle speeches about our own 
greatness and our own prowess. If there is not an opportunity 
to volunteer at present, I would like to know what it is that 
is going on down here at the Star Building and at other places 
night after night, with the Marine Band and some of the most 
eloquent gentlemen that we could find in the Halls of Con- 
gress, and in all these other places and cities throughout the 
country great rallies of every sort, trying to talk men into 
volunteering. 

Everybody but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason} 
understands that there is a call now. Some gentlemen seein 
not to be able to understand that volunteers are wanted because 
they have not heard a eall, but every man who reads and ‘walks 
the streets by day or by night knows that every effort has been 
put forth for weeks past, every energy hag been directed, toward 
getting men into the service by speeches and advertisements at 
our theaters, at our picture shows, on our billboards, in our 
hewspapers, an the sides of delivery wagons, in the sermons at 
church on Sunday, and everywhere we are liearing only one 
thing put to the men of America. If the gentleman has not 
heard about it, at least some of the fellows who rushed to get 
married had heard about it and hurried into matrimony in 
order that they might hide behind the skirts of the girls who 
were foolish enough to take them. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. With all this advertising, does 
the gentleman know that up to day before yesterday only 102 
men had volunteered who reside in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MEEKER, Yes; I know that until day before yesterday 
orly 102 men had volunteered who reside in the District. We 
all know that, and I am amazed that men should come in here 
and try to give the impression to the country that there is no 
opportunity afforded for enlistment, It only cheapens their 
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position when we know that everything that possibly can be 
done has been done to lead the boys of this country into the 
service. 

Now there is another thing to be said to these men who are 
talking about robbing the homes. Where else are you going to 
get these men if it is not eut of the homes of America? Most 
men have homes. I have not heard these orators say anything 
about the homes that were robbed of the boys of 15 up to 18, 
amounting to over a million and a half, during the Civil War, 
and I have not heard them say anything about the high-school 
boys who at these very hours are being graduated in advance 
of June, in order that whole classes might go. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Is the gentleman aware of the fet 
that in the Borough of Brooklyn, in the city of New York, the 
high-school boys are now attending school in full uniform? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. My son is in uniform in the high 
school. On my desk are letters from parents who are just as 
patriotic as any haphazard volunteer advocate on this floor, who 
are asking that the Congressmen shall write to their boys of 
16 and 17—mere lads—advising them to stay in school until 
they shall have finished their education and have come up to 
something like maturity before they go. I have not heard any 
of these volunteering fellows talking about those boys. The 
boys of the high schools are the lads who, when they hear the 
fife, the drum, the band, and the oratory, in their youthful 
enthusiasm and their desire for adventure allow their hearts to 
overcome their judgment. They are the fellows who sign up, 
and your volunteer system means just what it meant in 1861. 
It means that officers who are going to raise companies, and who 
would rather have them filled with boys of school age than not 
filled at all, will wink at the statements in regard to age, and 
we will see the same thing we saw then. If there were no 
other reason for voting for the selective plan, I would vote for it 
simply to keep those boys out of the Army until they are old 
enough to go. [Applause.] 

Listen tome. When you are talking about “ protecting boys,” 
that means that you are to tell them not to do things that they 
want to do. But your other system leaves it with the boy. 
Again I say, that if for no other reason than for puiting the 
responsibility of this war and its burdens upon the shoulders 
cf citizens to whom the Government has already said, “ You 
can have all the privileges of citizenship, and because of that 
you have got to bear the burdens of citizenship,” I would vote 
for the selective plan. [Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER, Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not possible that the reason why the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is against this conscription 
plan is that he knows that under the volunteer bill the skulkers 
who have tried to hide themselves behind the skirts of the girls 
whom they have married would escape service, and that under 
the compulsory system some of them would have to enlist in 
behalf of their country? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; but please do not ask me to inquire why 
the gentleman from Illinois is opposed to conscription. I have 
tried for three days to understand his position, but I ean not. 
I can not see how any man who dares to say a word about pro- 
tecting children can refuse to vote for the only plan that will 
keep the children out of the Army, namely, the selective plan. 
[Applause.] There is a vast difference between pure sob stuff 
and horse sense. [Applause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. As I understand the gentleman, if the selec- 
tive-draft system is adopted he opposes applying it to boys 
under 21 years of age? 

Mr. MEEKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. MEEKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yleld? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I guess the gentleman is awnre 
that the bill as reported by the Army permits 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, it is not here. I am sick and tired 
hearing about things that are not here. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It permits the enlistment of volun- 
teers of 18 years in the Regular Army and in the Nutional 
Guard. 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, I am talking about the selective-draft 
system, 
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Mi FIELDS. If I may interrupt the gentleman further, 


there is at least that part of the administration plan of which, 


the gentleman does not approve. 

Mr. MEEKER Oh, I am not bothering about the administra- 
tion plan, I am talking about practical sense. I never followed 
the administration. I am for this thing, not because the Presi- 
dent is for it, but because it is sensible and right, and I am glad 
he is sensible this time, [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman says. the President is sensible 
this time? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. But the gentleman is not willing to follow the 
bill just as the President presents it? 

Mr. MEEKER. No; Iam not. Neither is the gentleman from 
Alabama. He has not come within a thousand miles of it. I 
am for one system and the gentleman from Alabama is for a 
double-geared concern, and it is a mighty difficult problem to 
ride two horses at the same time when they are going in oppo- 
site directions, as the gentleman and some others in this House 
have already discovered. You ean not talk about the glories of 
the volunteer system and then when that has failed offer as a 
substitute your conscriptive plan. I would be man enough to 
stand for one’ or the other, and I would not pass the buck to 
the President when he was the President of my own party. 

Now, aside from keeping the boys out of the Army, in this se- 
lective system the next thing, which is just as essential, is that 
it will provide for a steady supply of men for the service. We 
will not depend upon the oratory of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama or of the gentleman from Miama, Fla. And by the way, 
men, if it were not to call up bitter thoughts of the past, I 
would talk to those who in the past have held back our defense 
plans. I believe in laying the responsibility where it belongs. I 
want the men of this House who for the past three years have 
been opposing us and calling those of us cowards who have 
been working for a preparedness program that would have given 
us all the guns and clothing and everything we need—I want 
those men to understand that the condition we are in to-day lies 
at. their door, [Applause.] 

It is a mighty cheap thing for a man to do a thing of that 
sort, and when he comes to the test try to lay the responsibility 
somewhere else. We know why we are not prepared. We men 
here know who it has been in the last four years who have 
been sowing the seed in opposition to America equipping her- 
self to take care of herself in this world war. As we have now 
entered at one door, let us not fool ourselves into believing that 
possibly before we are through we will not be involved with 
others than that nation against whom war has been declared. 
The moment we begin to sing ourselves into the belief that we 
are safe because we are big and lubberly and fat and rich, 
we have begun to sing our funeral dirge. These active na- 
tions of the world, who think only of themselves and of their 
imterests, are going to take advantage of our unpreparedness 
and of our awkwardness with a gun and of our strange maneu- 
vers in trying to get ready for war. Let us remember that 
every flounder we make, every misstep that we make, is judged 
by the enemy against whom we are pitted as evidence that we 
can not do anything but talk. There could no better and no 
more effective notice go to the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many as to what America will do—not what she says she will 
do, but what America will do—than the news that America has 
adopted a practical, sensible plan of supplying 1,000,000, 3,000,- 
000, 20,000,000 trained men, if necessary. [Applause.] If 
there is anything that appeals to a German mind it is efficiency. 
That gets clear home to him, for he has got the most efficient 
fighting force all the way through that the world has ever yet 
seen. And every awkward step we make, every delay that 
occurs from this moment on—ah, even in the years gone by, in 
our experience in Mexico, in our attitude elsewhere—from all 
these things the world had been led to believe that we would 
not fight, and the world is not right sure of it yet. We have 
voted money; we have got more of that than anything else. 
We float bonds and take interest on the bonds, but, gentlemen, 
that is not war. There is just one last place where that will 
be decided, and that is where the armies of the two nations 
come face to face. When the man on the other side, facing 
the man on this side, knows that he is a better trained man, 
that he knows how to use the machinery that he has at hand, 
and that when he turns loose one of those messengers of death 
and hell he knows that his aim is deadly, will he respect and 
fear him as an opponent. 

That great soldier of peace, Grant, who was the most merciless 
warrior America ever produced while he was in a battle, was 
the first general of the northern army who realized that the 
only way to stop that war was to make it such a hell of de 
struction that the men on the other side could not stand it. And 
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that is the way with every war. We talk about the Civil \ 
We had volunteers on both sides; but oh; to read the stor, 
how: those high-spirited men died in swamps and on hilisi: 
and everywhere because of the ignorance of army life is sick.) 
ing. There sits before me my colleague ‘from St. Louis {)), 
Dyer], a veteran of the Spanish War. Thete are many of t}y 
here on this floor, and so far as I can ascertain they are 
for the conscriptive plan, so that.“ George” shall not do i: 
this time. Let the men who served in that war, many of w), 
never reached foreign. shores atuall, tell you what ocecurre: ; 
thousands upon thousands ef the boys who intrusted 1{)) 
selves in that volunteer scheme. I tell you, gentlemen, this i. 
a test of the practical organizing sense of the American (.) 
gress. Upon the one side there is no greater patriotisin tl).) 
on the other. Nobody has a -eoerner on that. “Neither Congres. 
men nor editors nor preachers nor farmers nor bankers }).\; 
anybody else has a monopoly on patriotism; and it rather «jc 
gusts me to hear men talking about it. We are here to-day jo 
determine whether we shall announce to the world that Americ. 
can not only mobilize her industries, her transportation {:¢j|/- 
ties, her money, and her food products, but that at the same 
time she can do that bigger thing, learn to think and act ys 
under the direction of a single mind. Somewhere in every 
great struggle, at last, one mind must direct all. We can pot 
have a division of counsel. We must have in this as in any other 
war—because we are going against a nation that is a solid 
unit—we must have a body of trained men, hard as steel, wlio 
serve because they are called and selected, and not because of 
some beautiful sentiment which they may have. [Appl:use.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, any personal views I may have 
I am willing to yield temporarily to the judgment of those upon 
whom rests the responsibility of conducting the war. This is not 
the time for a division of sentiment between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. Each one must bend all 
his energies toward doing his bit in any capacity in which he 
may be of use and service to his country. [Applause.] Lard, 
practical common sense, not theories, must be applied in the 
wise solution of the great problems under consideration. ‘The 
advice of those who know from bitter experience what we 
should do and do promptly should not be ignored. I would not 
regard my opinion as a civilian upon the best method of raising 
efficient armies in the shortest possible time entitled to serious 
consideration. 

The Government has educated and trained officers of the Army 
and the Navy upon whom necessarily must rest the responsibility 
of conducting the war successfully. These officers with great 
unanimity endeavor to impress upon us what legislative action 
should be taken in this national emergency. So far as I am con- 
cerned I feel bound, basing my official action upon the sole con- 
sideration of the best interests of my country, to accept thicir 
advice. We must give to them what they say they must live 
to conduct the war to a speedy and successful conclusion. It 
is apparent that they regard time a vital element in the prem- 
ises. We should respond promptly and unitedly, and vigorously 
sustain and support them during the period of the war. |.\p- 
plause.] 

I have never been in favor, and am not now in favor, of est:)- 
lishing a military oligarchy in this country. But the Nation ‘s 
at war, the Government is in peril, and we are informed by (le 
Executive, who must be presumed to have complete information 
before him, that the rights, the liberties,,and the freedoui o! 
democracies are threatened with destruction in this titanic con- 
flict between democracy and autocracy. Under such circun- 
stances, and in view of the exigencies of the hour, we should hot 
hesitate, in my judgment, to accept the recommendations of {!oxe 
to whom we must intrust in time. of war the security and)" 
petuity of the Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five !)- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, in my speech of yester |i ! 
made use of certain figures relative to the ages of volunte's 
in the Civil War which I stated I had secured from the (0 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of last Saturday, placed there by Seni''! 
Netson. , Before making the speech I requested the Legis!:\\\" 
Reference Bureau of the Congressional Library to verify, if )~ 
sible, those figures. I received no report until this after, 
and I find from the official report a substantial error 1) |!" 
figures that I gave. They gave me some unofficial figures |)! 
greatly vary. The one official report that they referred me |: '* 
a letter written to Hon. Josep G. CANNON, on March 20, aa 
and placed by him in the ConeressionaL Recorp of Marcli -?, 
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1916, written by the present Commissioner of Pensions. It is as 
follows: 
{YEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, March 20, 1916. 
lion. JosepH G. CANNON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CANNON: In compliance with your verbal request of 
to-day, I have the honor to hand you herewith what is believed to be 
a correct statement of the relative ages of the men who enlisted in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. 

Trusting that this will serve your purpose, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
G. M. SALTZGABER, Commissioner. 
Age at enlistment—1861-1865. 


The records of the office of The Adjutant General, United States 
Army, show that in the War of the Rebellion the enlisted men consisted 
as follows: 


Fa ee I I iii aap cece ceniscneneiiatacen dni aleatninnte 25 
UC a erence icinemsiapeneienenannenesain 38 
Thelen ee a ck Cenc maser 225 
Wee ES a eae ee 300 
CF a Be I IO rican ca cities tac cstinsiai tioning tenn a 1, 523 
OU: a a os aliipt ncn dibn ubbliseenmiamaeeniponaemeial 104, 987 
FE CR car I IN se i a sostgs Ge a sa ic ipcsink dn cc ck cet ecb cv nid Se 231, 051 
yee ey RE a ee eee ee 844, 891 
Ue eee 1, 151, 438 
Those 21 years and under (these two classes make the total 
I ns co ermtonnne 2, 159, 798 


Those 22 years and over (these two classes make the total 

ACUI ee NN i nS eee rad cite esse mind meataienainn 
ade ee ic pies lees ena naanananegtine 46, 626 
gee ee ee ee ee eee 16, O71 


Total men enlisted 2,778,304. The estimated number of individuals 


in service is given as 2,213,365. 

On that occasion the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] 
took occasion to say: 

I had the privilege shortly after I came to Congress as. a Member 
of the Tlouse to dine one evening when Gen. Sheridan, Gen. Sherman, 
Gen. Logan, and quite a number of others were present. I did not do 
any talking, but I did a good job of listening. I never shall forget 
that Gen. Sheridan made the statement that if it had not been for 
the boys under 21 years of age we could not have succeeded in that 
great struggle. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to be accurate in the figures that 
I give on all oceasions. I make this statement for the purpose 
of correcting the figure; given by me yesterday. I want to say, 
however, that they do not in the least degree affect the force of 
the argument that I made on yesterday, because under this official 
report nearly 50 per cent of the volunteers of the Civil War were 
hoys 18 years of age and less, and nearly 80 per cent, accord- 
ing to this report, of the men in the Civil War were boys of 
the age of 21 years and less. 

I understand the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] made an attack on the figures given by me yesterday. 
I want to say that the figures I now give under this official 
report serve every purpose for the argument, and if the gentle- 
man from South Carolina cares to question these figures, his 
attack must not be upon me; it must not be on Senator NELSON ; 
but he must attack the present Commissioner of Pensions, who 
made the report, a Democrat appointed by the President of 
the United States—a Democrat! [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HoLtrneswortH]. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I can not vote for 
this bill if its volunteering features are stricken out as pro- 
posed. I will vote for it if such features are retained, out of 
deference to the judgment of the President, assuming that his 
Wishes are correctly reported to us by the war journals and by 
those of our House leaders who are supposed to speak for him, 
although some of its other provisions, its colossal magnitude, 
its suggestions of close foreign cooperation and possible future 
entanglements, contrary to American ideals and contrary to the 
thought of many Members of the House when they voted for the 
declaration of war believing, as they did at the time, it was to 
he an American war, waged by American volunteer soldiers in 
defense of American rights ruthlessly invaded by the German 
Kaiser, as set forth in the President's address. Members of 
Congress of all parties were willing to trust the management 
of such a war to the President and his official advisers under 
American. plans, not expecting them to resort to royal ways or 
royal advice. 

Consideration of my own duty, therefore, in regard to the 
measure has been largely confined to the question of conscrip- 
‘ion without first giving the citizen, able and willing to serve 
his country, an opportunity to volunteer in its defense when- 
ever or however it may be attacked. Conscription, without such 
opportunity, is, in my judgment, unrepublican and un-American. 
It is -a Stigma upon patriotism. Its advocates are fundamen- 
tally wreng in their basic conceptions. They declaim loudly 
about universal military service being the duty of every citizen 
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of the State, but they strangely omit to mention the fact that in 
a Republic the people are the State and that therefore the duty 
they proclaim is but the ordinary reciprocal obligations of good 
citizenship, universal and binding alike upon all who would 
enjoy the blessings of a republican form of government. It is 
a proud privilege, a freeman’s heritage, a most sacredly guarded 
right of the citizen to voluntarily join his copatriots in defense 
of their common country when assailed without being con- 
scripted or unjustly classed with the unwilling or unworthy. 
Conscription implies involuntary servitude by force, a stigma 
not to be put upon the patriotic citizenship of a Republic except 
ing only when the volunteer system fails to produce satisfactory 
results. 

This has been the rule of the Republic ever since its founda- 
tion. It has brought victory and never defeat to the Stars 
and Stripes. Its virtue has never heretofore been questioned. 
But it is now said a great emergency has arisen and that there 
is no time to study the historic lessons of our own Republic, 
founded by George Washington and his compeers, and that, 
therefore, American traditions and ideals must be abandoned 
and the old, old lights of the world invoked for our own imme- 
diate guidance. 

A great English general, hero of nine wars and first British 
officer to meet the German line, according to reports in our war 
journals, tells us that the volunteer system is a failure. But 
his viewpoint is from that of a monarchy; he speaks for the 
citizenship of a Kingdom, not of a Republic. A study of some 
of the great battles of our Civil War, fought by volunteer sol- 
diers, Federals and Confederates, might tell a different story. 
The wheels of progress and thought are to be turned back- 
ward toward militarism, backward toward a condition which 
our modern Secretary of War, in his letter to Chairman Dent, 
calls a “philosophy.” So be it. This bill with its elastic 
volunteering feature provides for just such supposed contin- 
gency, but it places the responsibility where it justly belongs— 
with the President. The House committee has wisely provided 
that— 

In the event the President decides that such additional force or forces 
shall not have been effectually raised under the call for volunteers as 
herein provided the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise 
by draft as herein provided, organize and equip an additional force of 
500,000 enlisted men, or such part or parts thereof as he may at any 
time deem necessary. 

No limitation as to time is put upon this power of the Presi- 
cent. If in his judgment conditions exist warranting it, he has 
power to so order at any time after volunteering begins. It fs 
left discretionary with him; he is the sole judge, and the bill 
does not seek to restrain this exercise of executive power. 
Early after the election of the President last fall, induced 
largely by the cry that “he kept us out of war,” I resolved, as 
a matter of patriotic duty, to stand by his administration in so 
far as conscience would permit. I resolved in my humble way, 
waiving all conditions not vital to conscience, to follow his lead- 
ership. I have tried in this respect to be true to my country’s 
best interest according to the light God has given ime. 

In this spirit I voted approval of the ill-starred expeditions 
into Mexico, although not entirely convinced that the Taft 
policy was wrong in declaring an embargo on the shipment of 
arms and ammunition across the Rio Grande and keeping the 
American Army encamped on the north bank ready to protect 
and defend American life and property from any and all 
sailants. 

I voted without question for the President’s modest recom- 
mendations, as originally made, for increasing our Army, rely 
ing, like a majority of American voters, upon his campaign 
promises. 

I voted to sustain him in his German diplomatic letter writ- 
ing, believing it to be in line with a well-considered policy of 
avoiding actual rupture with a great nation with which we had 
been at peace all our national life. 

I voted approval of his severance of diplomatic relations, 
although I felt some hesitation, thinking possibly the necessity 
might have been avoided by a little stricter adherence to our 
announced policy of neutrality and the exercise of more real 
diplomacy in dealing with the German embassy at Washington. 

I voted for the authority asked by the President and his ad- 
visers to arm American merchant vessels to defend against Ger- 
man submarines, which now on all hands seems to have been a 
useless waste of patriotism. 

I voted for the declaration of war asked for by the President, 
yielding much of my own judgment to what I believed to be a 
patriotic duty, and to the necessarily superior knowledge of 
facts on the part of the President and his legal advisers. 

I voted, with confessed misgivings as to where it might lead 
us but in accordance with my desire to patriotically stand by 
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the President, for the $7,000,000,000 appropriation asked to 
carry on the war, the immensity of which is staggering and has 
no parallel in history. 

I have expressed my willingness to vote for this bill giving, 
is it does, to the President an absolute war power greater than 
that ever conferred upon king or potentate, saving only that 
over the life and death of the subject, if only the ideals of the 
Republic and its founders can be preserved and militarism pure 
wnd simple be thus avoided in the land of Washington and Lin- 
coin. Conscription, in my judgment, without opportunity given 
fo the citizen to first volunteer in defense of his country, leads 
direetly to roilitarism. It is the sure precursor of the man on 
horseback; yea, more in these modern days, it heralds the 
moter truck with Army supplies overriding the people and 
crushing out all semblance of liberty in a land where now 
none but freemen live, 

I can not follow the President in this. 

I must answer to what seems to me a higher duty. 

I criticize no one who differs with me. 

I answer only to my own conscience, to my ideas of an over- 
ruling Providence, feeling that I am immune from the embit- 
tered charge of political self-seeking hurled against Members 
of the House who do not in this instance support the Army 
Staff ideas, not expecting again to be a candidate for Congress 
und having*no future earthly ambition except to do my duty 
as God gives me to see it during this Congress, the most im- 
portant parliamentary body ever assembled in the history of 
the world. I shall hope, however, if I live until March 4, 1919, 
to take home to my constituents a clear conscience and a pair 
of clean hands. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentieman is a veteran of the Union 
Army, is he not? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. I am. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not a fact that the experience of the 
gentleman was that the conscripts were never men who would 
stand the fire; that conscription was a failure in the Civil 
War to a very great extent? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. I do not know much about this 
eonseript business. We were all volunteers in the company in 
which I served. I was one of the hoys under 17—16, a private— 
and did all that I could, and I did not concern myself much 
about who was a conscript. But I will say this: I attend 
Grand Army reunions, and I mingle with the boys who served 
in the Civil War and in the War with Spain, and I have never 
yet been able to find a man who would admit that he was a con- 
script. [Applause.] They will not do it, and I defy anyone 
who may speak upon this subject to name one man who served 
in any army who will admit that he was a conscript. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Snyper]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, on the 6th day of December, 
1915, upon the opening of the Congress of that year, I had the 
honor to present to this House H. R. 621, which contained the 
provision authorizing the expenditure of $1,000,000,000 to be 
divided equally between the Army and the Navy, such money 
to be expended on the advice of the General Boards of both of 
ilese departments by the Secretaries of these departments, 
the money to be spent purely for equipment, ordnance, and 
munitions. At that time this measure seemed to be looked 
upon by this House and by a geod part of the people of the 
country as more or less of a wild proposition. I am. simply 
bringing this matter to the attention of the House at this time 
for the purpose of peinting out that if this measure had been 
given the consideration that it was entitled to, we would now 
find ourselves with suflicient equipment on hand to supply 
the first increment of the new army that we hope to provide 
for by this bill that we are new discussing, and we would also 
have saved to the Government of the United States not less 
than $300,000,000. I believe every man. in this House will con- 
cede that there is not a single item that I have mentioned but 
what could have been purchased in Deeember, 1915, for 30. per 
cent less than we can purchase these. items to-day. 

In considering the relative merits of the plans. of selective 
conscription and volunteer service fer the raising ef an. army 
of the size required for the present emergeney, it seems te me 
that it is well to look at the matter from two principal stand- 
points. In the first place, whieh plan is best economically ; 
and, in the second place, which plan will preduce the most efli- 
cient army in the shertest time. 

I am well aware of the faet that in the past the Wnited 
States has always placed great dependence upen voluntary 
service, Essentially we are not by nature a military people 
and we have taken great pride in the fact that our wars have 
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not won by the conflict of arms alone is apparent to anyo). 
who has given the matter thought. Behind the bulwark of {), 
Army and the Navy the great industries of the Nation mus 
go on, not only without the slightest curtailment of productio, 
but with that production multiplied manyfold by the increase 
demands of the war. We have absolutely no right to ena) 
into law a method of procedure which does not take fully into 
consideration the requirements of the war from an industri;) 
standpoint. 

The principle of selective draft or conscription rests square] 
upon the assumption that the defense of the Nation should hp 
directly in the hands of the citizens who compose it. Not 4 
part of them but all of them. Under the volunteer syste 
the first men to answer the call are those who have already 
made good in their chosen work, whatever it may be, for they 
are the kind of men who do things. The ne’er-do-wells, the 
tramps, the incompetents are the last to go and then usually 
under a draft. It is easy to conceive of entire industries being 
forced completely out of business while others go on practi- 
cally unaffected, due simply to the fact that the employees of 
the one may be more patriotic than those of the other. The 
effect upon the industries of the country of voluntary service 
is a serious matter. We have all of us witnessed within the 
past few years the struggle made by England to equip ani 
maintain in the field that first little volunteer army. It was 
only when the English Government had awakened fully to the 
defects of the volunteer plan and had by selective conscription 
replaced on the firing line in France the men who were needei| 
at home to carry on the industries of a Government at war 
that they were able to make a beginning of that industria! 
and military preparedness which is to-day bearing the fruits 
of victory. 

Selective conscription as advocated by the administration 
and favored by me, will have absolutely no adverse effect on 
the manufacturing and farming of the country. It is proposed 
that all able-bodied men, with certain specific exemptions, he 
tween the ages of 19 and 25, shall be made available. It is esti 
mated that this provision will produce 7,000,000. It is also 
estimated that one-half of these will eventually be rejected for 
one cause or another, leaving 3,500,000 to select from, and that 
the number required at any one time shall be proportioned 
among the congressional districts, of which there are 435. As- 
suming, in round numbers, that there are an average of 116 
election districts in each congressional district, a simple caleu- 
lation discloses the fact that out of every election district 6!) 
men would be required to produce an ultimate Army after ll! 
increments had been added of 3,500,000. In other words, 01 
the first call for 500,000 each election district on an average 
would be required to furnish from 8 to 9 men. 

Not an enormous matter, and as far as the industries of ili 
Nation are concerned, a negligible quantity. Any plan that 
does not fully consider the effect of the sudden withdraw: 
from the mills and farms of the men who are absolutely esseii- 
tial to the increased demands of preduction is totally inacde- 
quate to meet the present situation. 

Let us look at the question for a moment from the sts:nd- 
point of the young man whose services will be required. 1) 
the first place the plan breathes the spirit of a true democracy 
The service must be universal. The son of the rich man and 
the son of the poor man must drill shoulder to shoulder. Als« 
lutely the only persons exempt will be these not physically [' 
or those who for some reason are the only support of their 
parent or parents. Will not this provision by itself eventu:l|) 
serve to crystallize in the minds of the coming generation tha‘ 
in the common defense, class distinction and pride of positivl 
have no part whatsoever. 

In return for the inereased measure of service that a youl 
man will be able to render his country in time of need, he w'!' 
receive for himself a training and a discipline which will be 0! 
inestimable value: to him throughout his future life. In pre- 
portion as he becomes a better soldier will he become a bet\' 
citizen. No man can go through a course of military traini)- 
without coming out of it a better man physically and mentally. 
He will be subjected to a wise discipline and a thorough educ\ 
tion. in self-reliance. } 

When we get down to a consideration of the relative mer!'- 
of the two plans from the point of the efficiency of the Ar) 
to be raised, there. is a great deal of valuable information avi'" 
able, if we care to make: use of it. In the first place, the pri" 
ciple of selective conseription is. the earefully worked-out pli" 
of men who know what they are talking about. It should be 
obvious that a department of the Government whose duty |t = 
to study the question from every possible angle, with a weali!i 
of data available, is in a position to draw upa proposition that 


been won by the patriotic few. The fact that wars to-day are 
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will be sound from a military point of view. I believe that the 


General Staff has presented through this measure such a propo- | 


sition. 

Even those of us who are not proficient in things military 
have read history and have seen demonstrated time and again 
in our own country and in others all of the evils of the volug- 
teer system. 

The particularly vicious feature of the amendment providing 
for the calling out of an army of volunteers is found in the 
provision that the company commissioned officers may be se- 
lected from among the various local contingents. With our eyes 
fully open to the grave dangers surrounding it, we are preparing 
to return to a system of political appointments—a system which 
absolutely destroyed the efficiency of the National Army in the 
first years of the Civil War. 

This war is not for amateurs. It is a serious business. Do 
I want my sons, do you want your sons to volunteer to serve 
their country knowing that they must be clothed, fed, main- 
tained, and finally be led into battle by a man who, no matter 
how high his motives may be, is not fully qualified by all the 
experience and training possible? I think not. I protest 
against it. I believe that when our young men go into this 
war we should be very sure that we have given them every 
fighting chance to the end they may eventually come back 
home and take their places in the pursuits of peace. Are we 
giving them this chance unless we insist that those to whose 
care they are intrusted are absolutely the best that the world 
can produce? 

Gentlemen, I believe firmly in the principle of selective con- 
scription and shall vote for it. I believe that in the last analysis 
it will be found the only method that will produce the results 
that are absolutely essential to the peace ond well-being of 
this Nation. Without our desire we have been forced to take 
a hand in the shaping of the destinies of the nations of the 
earth. Fortunate indeed are we that up to the present moment 
it has not been necessary for us to participate actively in the 
struggle from which we have stood afar off and watched. Who 
can foretell the moment we will be called upon? When the 
time comes they will go. There is no question about that. They 
always have. Millions will answer, your sons and my sons, 
whether we want them to or not, untrained, most of them, not 
properly equipped; and we will watch them go with the full 
knowledge that we are sending them off to die for their country 
with the handicap of a mistaken policy hanging like a millstone 
around their necks. 

Is it not time that we approached this question unflinchingly, 
to the end that by a system of selective cdhscription we shall 
give to the youth of this country an opportunity, nay, more 
than that, a duty to prepare themselves for the great work 
that they may be called upon to perform? [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Coapy]. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the experience of 
England in the present war and our own experience in the Civil 
War, the action of the majority members of the Military Affairs 
Committee is, to my mind, inconceivable. 

They admit there is some doubt as to the success of the 
voluntary plan they advocate by the insertion of the provision 
for selective draft as an alternative for voluntary enlistment in 
the event of the failure of a sufficient number of men to volun- 
teer: or, as they say in their report, in the event the President 
decides that the force to be raised shall not have been effectually 
raised and maintained under the call for volunteers they pro- 
vide for then there shall be conscription. Yet they ask this 
House to adopt a plan that is clouded in doubt. The gentleman 
from Alabama, the able and popular chairman of the commit- 
tee, in his opening speech says he went to the President and Sec- 
retary of War with every proposition of comprofnise trying to 
bring about unity of action. Is not this another admission that 
the majority members of the committee were not sure that their 
plan would produce quick and satisfactory results? 

If they had confidence in their own plan they should have 
stuck to their colors and never raised the banner of comproinise. 
There is a principle involved in this proposition—the principle 
of justice and fair dealing—and you can not compromise a 
principle, The gentleman from New York in the minority views 
submitted by him says the bill makes it necessary to try out 
the volunteer system or declare it a failure before the draft can 
be put in operation. 

Here we are at war with the greatest military power the 
pe has ever seen and we are asked to resort to an experi- 

ent. 

Nero fiddles while Rome burns. This is no time for experi- 
menting. Let us adopt a plan that is sure of producing quick 
tnd satisfactory results and not dillydally with a problematical 


system of obtaining an army. Wet us profit by the experience 
of others. It is ridiculous, it is nonsensical not to do so. Why 
try a plan that has broken down whenever and wherever tried; 
and why turn down a plan that is prepared and recommended 
by military experts? I know there is a disposition on the 
part of a number of Members of this House to resent any sug- 
gestions coming from the War and Navy Departments; but for 
myself I am willing to subordinate my judgment to the combined 
judgment of men trained in the science of warfare and whose 
whole lives have been devoted to its study. 

If we can not rely on the advice of our military officers, 
trained and educated at West Point, officers who for bravery, 
intelligence, and ability are not surpassed by those of any other 
nation, then we must admit that that great institution of learn 
ing is a failure and the millions of dollars we have spent for 
its maintenance have been spent in vain. 

Whilst I am ready and willing to rely on such advice for 
guidance in matters of this kind, I am not compelled to do so at 
this time, because abundant testimony has been furnished this 
House of the ineffectiveness of the volunteer system and the 
fgirness and effectiveness of the selective-draft plan. 

The sentiment in favor of the latter plan is stronger than 
some Members of this House imagine, and it is not confined to 
the big cities. 

The demand for its adoption comes from the rural districts 
as well; and I know that Members from such districts have been 
in receipt of hundreds of telegrams and letters in its favor and 
demanding that they stand back of the President, as all patriotic 
Americans should now do. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I remember to 
have heard a lecture by Elbert Hubbard, the famous Philistine, 
just a week before he sailed on the ill-fated Lusitania, which 
took him down to a watery grave, the victim of a Prussian tor- 
pedo. He described the experiences he had in a New York 
insane asylum. He said he had gone through the building and 
over the grounds of the asylum. Out from the buildings, prob- 
ably a mile, he came upon a little guard about five and a half feet 
tall in charge of 25 of the huskiest insane inmates he had ever 
seen in his life. That little fellow was in absolute charge of the 
25. Hubbard said he watched him for some time and then 
went down and spoke to the guard. He said, “I would like 
to ask you one question. What would you do if these 25 power- 
ful fellows should get together and come at you all at once? 
You have no weapon, not even a club. What would you do?” 
He said that the guard looked up at him with a quizzical smile 
and said, “ My friend, you belong here all right. What would 
I do if these 25 should get together and come at me all at once? 
Why, if they could get together with anybody or anything they 
would not be here. That is the trouble with them; that’s why 
they’re in an insane asylum.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that it is the test of sanity to be 
able to get together in such a moment as this. Because I believe 
that getting together means coordination of all American ac- 
tivities, our military and our industrial as well, Il am earnestly 
in favor of the selective draft as advocated by the President and 
the War Department. That means we act as a unit. It means 
that there is a real America, an organized nation. Whittier 
saw that in days of another crisis, when he said: 

Like warp and woof our destinies are woven fast. 

All linked together like the keys of an organ vast. 
Tear one thread and the web ye mar, 

Break but one of a thousand keys 

And the paining jar 

Through all shall run. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much of the failures of the 
volunteer system in our own country in every war in which we 
have been engaged and in England during this war. 

Even if the volunteer system would bring to the standards of 
America the millions of men needed in this gigantie conflict, and 
even the majority of the Military Affairs Committee, which 
brings out this bill, does not believe it will do that, it would be 
a fatal mistake to adopt it. The gentleman from Kentucky [| Mr. 
Suertey] has ably emphasized that fact. 

Fully as important in modern warfare as the man in the firing 
line is the man behind the fighting line. There must be skilled 
men in the mines and mills and factories and on the farms if 
the soldier is to be effective at the front. 

In fact, the entire Nation must be mobilized, and to accoim- 
plish it there must be some power to direct the disposal of the 
Nation’s resources in man power, to say to some, “ Go,” and they 
must go, and to others, “ Stay,” and they must stay. This can 


only be done if we recognize without quibble and equivocation 
that every man owes his services to his country, to be used 
where they are most valuable. 
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There is one rule of conduct which must be established, and 
that is that the Government shall compel the individual to relin- 
quish self-will and self-interest when the safety of the Nation 
demands it. 

Here is the fundamental difference between those who advo- 
cate the volunteer system and those who adhere to the prin- 
ciple of universal service. It is the age-old struggle between 
personal liberty and the common welfare, between individual 
rights and social obligations. 

That has been the storm center around which has raged many 
strenuous conflicts in time of peace. Never has there been an 
attempt in this Congress to advance social and industrial justice 
but opponents have declared that such legislation was an inter- 
ference with the sacred personal liberty of the individual. The 
public-school system, pure-food laws, railroad regulation, tem- 
perance legislation, and many other measures have been de- 
nounced as paternalistic and despotic attempts to restrict per- 
sonal liberty. 

But actual conditions in time of peace were the most effective 
arguments as to the menace contained in the philosophy of stark 
individualism. Its Ishmael tendency to put every man’s hand 
ugainst his neighber, with no motive save selfish individual in- 
terest, had become a sullen incentive to anarchy and strife. 
The existence of a jungle warfare was bound to have the result 
it did have—the triumph of the streng and the crushing of the 
weak. 

In pioneer days the principle of individual, independent action 
was effective and beneficial. But the changing conditions 
which transformed the Nation from an agricultural community 
into a nation of closely organized industries made the ideas of 
individual liberty as misleading as the guideposts to the Ger- 
man armies in the campaign of 1866 after the Austrians had 
turned them the wrong way. 

We could not have gone much further even in peace on the 
theory of “every man for himself.” The report of the United 
States Industrial Commission as to the causes of social unrest 
in this country is an eloquent revelation of the results due to the 
practical application of that theory. It shows clearly the in- 
justice and inequity which results when personal liberty is put 
above the commen good. I had earnestly hoped that the battle 
between these opposing ideas would be fought out in times of 
peace when the entire attention of the Nation could be centered 
upon them. There can be no doubt as to the end of the con- 
test in favor of the common welfare over private advantage. 

But now with the Nation at war the fundamental issues in- 
volved, though strange and new in appearance, are the same in 
reality. We are in the position of a town whose citizens had 
been called in mass meetings to consider plans for the common 
welfare. The interests that sought to profit by the exploitation 
of the many were being shorn of their power to prey. The wel- 
fare of the town itself was being put abeve the rights of a few 
powerful citizens, 

Then suddenly comes the cry of “Fire!” Instantly the meet- 
ing is forgotten and the citizens rush to meet this menace. But 
now the efforts of all are required and each man must perform 
his duty. If responsibility for fighting the flames is placed upon 
n few, while the many hold their hands from helping, there will 
be no town left to benefit and all the measures for the public 
welfare will be of no avail. 

That is the situation in America. The fire of war has endan- 
gered our safety and our future existence. Gone is the motto, 
‘Every man for himself,” and in its place rises a nobler slogan, 
* Each for all, all for each, and all together for a common cause.” 

In fact, the very war in which we are engaged is a struggle 
between the very elements which were contending for mastery 
in American life. On one side is the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, the very embodiment of the law of the jungle, the power 
of the mailed fist. For ourselves we have solemnly chosen to 
stand on the side of equal opportunity for all, the rights of 
map called “ million,” and the obligations of the fraternity of 
nations. 

Now, in such a conflict shall the national defense be regarded 
as a choice for the individual or a matter of obligation resting 
upon every citizen alike? Shall we depend upon voluntary en- 
listment for military service and voluntary contribution of the 
necessary money, or shall we require beth men and money to 
the full limit of the Nation’s need? 

To my mind, there can be no choice here. I have advocated 
measures time and again which recognized the superior claims 
of the common welfare over personal liberty. I have consist- 
ently maintained that this Government, instead of keeping its 
hands off everything exeept the preservation of law and order, 
should put its hands on everything whereby it could best serve 
the public good. 
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Now, in the test of war I can not hesitate to follow the sain 
course and speak and vote for the principle of universal seryjc, 
and the obligation that every citizen owes his Nation in tiny. 
of need. 

I have heard gentlemen declaim as to the essential freed: 

f the volunteer system and the slave character of univers: 
Service. 

Even if the volunteer system meant really the free choice . 
every individual, it would have no force against the need of tho 
Nation for varied kinds of service. But does volunteering mines 
the absence of coercion? Experience proves that it rests upon 
the most relentless and unreasoning form of coercion possible 
public ridicule and vituperation. The brand of cowardice 1) 
the stain of recreancy to duty is put upon those who refuse to 
enlist. White-feather devices are used to shame men into 
fering their services, and the contemptuous looks of men s)\\) 
women sear the souls of those who may have good reasons for 
not enlisting. The system makes necessary the arousing 0° 
white-hot passions and prejudices. Freedom of speech ani) 
press must be limited in such a campaign, since the publication 
of the truth would hinder recruiting. 

The fact is there is less coercion in the determination th: 
all shall recognize the obligation of service, each in his place o: 
duty, than in a system which depends for military service uwpo: 
the whips and scorns of bitter speech and slurs. The bhis- 
tory of volunteering shows more evils of restricted liberty ani 
compulsion than any system of universal service we can estah- 
lish by law. Others have said here on this floor that the sys 
tem of universal service is revolutionary and introduces an 
tirely new principle in American life. On the contrary, the 
principle is the logical development of the plan laid down }) 
the founders of the Government and the framers of the first 
laws for the Nation. 

The act of May 8, 1792, passed just three years after George 
Washington was inaugurated President of the United States, 
was a definite recognition of the principle of universal service 
and it continued in force until its repeal some 14 years ago. [) 
provided for the training of all citizens between the age of 18 
and 45, and requires each man to provide his own weapons and 
equipment. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the great believers in democracy, in 
letter written in 1813, had the following to say on the subject: 

I think the truth must now be obvious that our people are too happy 
at home to enter into the regular military service, and that we can not 
be defended but by making every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and 
Romans, who had no standing armies; and that in doing this al! nus! 
be marshaled, classed by their ages, and every service ascribed to its 
competent class. 

Washington was a firm believer in universal service and ac 
vocated it on many occasions as the only method for adequaic 
national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, during this debate gentlemen have said tliat 
the universal service idea embodied in the minority report on 
this bill is essentially militaristic. I would like to ask whut 
militarism is? Is it not a system whose very lifeblood is the 
domination of the few over the many? Militarism implies : 
despot ruler and a subject people. It is possible only where 
government is in the hands of irresponsible power. There can 
not be militarism in a democracy, a government of the people. 
for the people, and by the people. Any measures of national 
defense taken by a people's government are self-imposed. They 
are based on the principle of self-help, the imposition of ii!i 
tary measures upon the people by the people themselves. 

German militarism is a menace to world freedom, not because 
it means universal trainmg and preparedness for defense, 110! 
because it requires time and money to guard against suddeci 
peril. It is a peril because it is a weapon in the hands of auto 
erats who advocate the doctrine that might makes right an 
that brute force is the only true test of a nation’s strength. I' 
proclaims the vaiue of war for war’s sake and holds a people 
helpless slaves before its tyrannical power. 

There need be no fear of the establishment of militarism undcr 
the system of universal service. You could not recruit a single 
regunent in all America to carry out the orders for ruthies* 
warfare, such as has characterized Prussocracy in Belgium 1n( 
France and on the high seas. No more can you erect a militar 
ism in a nation where the people insist that its army must be its 
servant and not its master. 

Mr. Chairman, it can not be denied that there is wie- 
spread opposition to the idea of universal military servi 
among the people of America. But this opposition is not agains: 
the principle so much as the injustice of expecting all men tv 
perform equal obligations when they are not accorded eq\! 
rights. 
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This opposition, expressed in bitter attacks upon “ conscrip- 
tion,” is by no means due to the selfish desire to enjoy rights 
while the fulfillment of duties is evaded. It does not come from 
peace-at-any-price pacifists, nor from pro-Germans. It comes 
from true-blue American citizens, and it demands the most 
thoughtful determination to remedy the conditions responsibie 
for the feeling. 

You can not expect a tremendous desire for sacrifice from 
those who have been exploited and oppressed until they feel 
that they have no real stake in the country. When men are 
consistently denied their rights of protection against rapacious 
and conscienceless interests, they can not be expected to rush 
violently to the performance of duties which are supposed to 
depend upon those rights. 

I want to say that there are millions of American citizens who 
to-day are burning under a sense of injustice in social and indus- 
trial relations. Nor is it a captious or fanciful assumption, 
but one based upon tragic reality. 

Since this European conflict began the rising prices of every 
necessity of life have spelled privation and suffering. The in- 
crease in wages have meant nothing, for it was more than eaten 
up in increased prices. During a period of widely heralded pros- 
perity, when great industrial corporations were declaring divi- 
dends of a hundred per cent and more, and the papers were full of 
the immense profits made from war materials, the workers have 
endured hunger and hardship. Though the toil never so hard and 
long, they found a steadily increasing gap between their incomes 
and the expenditure necessary to maintain themselves and fam- 
jlies in any degree of comfort. For two years and more the cost 
of living has been ascending the scale and the situation in hun- 
dreds of thousands of American families has been growing more 
intolerable, 

To fan the flames of discontent these workers have seen their 
efforts to organize for better protection beaten down brutally 
by these same prosperous corporations which had been receiving 
such bountiful gifts from the cornucopia of war-created profits. 
It is a fundamental right that the labor of this country be per- 
mitted to organize for collective action. Without it there can be 
no equality in the relations of capital and labor, and yet this 
right has been bludgeoened from hosts of American workers. 

Is it any wonder that industrial workers everywhere in Amer- 
ica are lukewarm to arguments of universal obligations in a 
democracy, especially when they see in the foremost rank of the 
spokesmen for sueh obligations the very men who have persist- 
ently and venomously fought against unionism and every at- 
tempt to secure a measure of demoerncy in industry ? 

Think of the situation right here in Washington. The head 
of the Washington Railway & Electric Railway Co. arbitrarily 
refused to permit organization of the employees of that com- 
pany. Eleven hundred men were locked out when they insisted 
upon this right, and strike breakers were imported and put to 
work in their places. With an iron hand this despot of street 
car transportation crushed the effort of these men to secure their 
just demand. 

Then in the very midst of such a situation this same man, with 
a fanfare of publicity, erects a great sign on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue bearing the slogan in flaming words, “ The Navy Needs You. 
America First.” 

For my part, I can readily understand why every man of the 
1,100 employees of this street car company, their dependent 
ones, and their friends would view that sign with resentment 
and as a fiery insult. 

The same thing is true elsewhere. What more biting sarcasm 
in very truth than that same cry of “America first ” from those 
who have consistently fought to put Americans last. 

That is the kind of injustice that has poisoned the high pur- 
pose and in some measure nullified the enthusiasm of the Nation. 
The profiters from privilege and the preyers uponesthe poor are 
in great part responsible for the sincere protests which are being 
made against universal service. They have brought us to the 
pass where American ideals seem blurred and American patriot- 
ism chilled. 

But let it not be understood that these’ men are disloyal or 
that they are recreant to duty in any way. They are in fact the 
most sublimely patient citizens in all America and they are 
ready and eager to do that beyond which no man should be 
required to do—mateh their rights with their duties. 

lam eonfident that the workers of America will support the 
Principle of universal service for the common good. All they 
ask is that the principle be put into effect in everyday affairs, 
ba well a8 military service. They are ready to do what they 

ave always done—bear the burdens of fighting America’s 


wars—but they demand a square deal for themselves and fami- 


lies, no more and no less. 
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Among the very first expressions of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment in this crisis was the declaration of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Here is what that organization said: 

We, with the ideals of liberty and justice herein declared as the 
indispensable basis for national policies, offer our services to our coun 
try in every field of aetivity to defend, safeguard, and preserve the 
Republie of the United States against its enemies, whosoever they may 
be, and we eall upon our fellow workers and fellow citizens in the holy 
name of labor, justice, and freedom to devotedly and patriotically give 
their service. 

There can be no more sincere and noble pledge of loyalty than 
that, and it is the expression of genuine Americanism. 

The masses of the American people will gladly aceept the 
principle of universal service as soon as they understand that 
it is te be universal, without unfair advantages to wealth and 
influence. They are eternally opposed to a Jarge standing 
Army in this country, an immense professional organization of: 
mercenary soldiers. They know such an army would be a 
perpetual threat to labor and that universal service will! be 
assurance as much against terrorism within as without. 

The great majority of Americans now are ready for con- 
scription of men if with it goes conscription of wealth. They 
will not consent to saerifiee themselves in order that a few men 
may add to their fortunes. 

One thing is essential in the conduct of this war. There must 
be no unjust profits in it to any one. And as the Government 
takes men and does not borrow them, so it must take money, 
not borrow it. Exeess profits over a small percentage should 
be conscripted to pay the cests of this war. The peaks of 
large incomes and fortunes should be conscripted to pay war 
expenses. Human rights are higher than property rights and 
common justice demands that if those who ure best able to 
fight are required to fight, those who are best able to pay shall 
be required to pay. 

This conseription of wealth can not, of course be provided 
for in this measure, but it can and must be in the tax Dill 
which is soon to be reported. 

Other measures can make real the principle that equal obli- 
gation go hand in hand with equal rights and privileges. Gov- 
ernmental control of every food supply in the country and the 
elimination of every food shark and speculator will give the 
inalienable rights of life and liberty to those who feel that at 
present they are eating the scanty and bitter bread of oppression. 

More than that, America must not allow the defenders, 
raised under this bill, to be assailed and despoiled by the liquor 
traffic. When these hundreds of thousands of soldiers sare 
gathered in mobilization camps their health, their morale, and 
their welfare are again a matter of universal obligation. We 
must see to it that the Government immediately exercises its 
authority to prohibit the sale of liquor to American soldiers, in 
uniform or in civilian clothes and in a wide zone around every 
concentration camp. The mothers who give their boys to the 
Nation’s safety will not hold us guiltless if we permit the 
wanton defiling of that sacrifice. 

Because I believe the principle of universal service is right 
and just and fair, and bLecause I believe that these other 
phases of the same principle can be and will be enacted into law, 
I am unhesitating in my support of the President’s plan of a 
selective dratt. 

I am convinced that its adoption now will show more effec- 
tively than was ever done before the interdependence of the 
American citizenship, 

That relationship exists in peace asin war. And*T warn you 
that an unjust carrying out ef that principle, making it refer 
only to the Army in time of conflict, will be a perilous course. 

We are going to compel all to accept and endure sacrifice as 
a common obligation. Let us face every condition in America 
to-day in the same “together” spirit, realizing that an in- 
justice done to the poorest, weakest citizen in America is an 
injustice done to all. 

There are only Americans and anti-Americans now. The 
most dangerous anti-American of all is the man or set of men 
who will not act and work for the common welfare. 

This war in which we have engaged is a noble enterprise. 
It must net—it shall not—be made a force of reaction and de- 
spair for the American people. Rather it must be a new birth 
ef freedom, through which our institutions may be revitalized 
with new purpose. It must bring us to the day when every 
eitizen shall have equal rights with every other citizen, and 
equal obligations, 

Mr. Chairman, the biggest word in America to-day is “ to- 
gether.” As the Commander in Chief of the Army stated in his 


inspiring message to the American people, “The supreme test 
of the Nation has come. We must all speak and act and serve 
together.” 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Freeman]. 


Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding all that has 
been said in behalf of this bill, I am still of the opinion that 
since the passage of the war resolution on the 5th of April 
the sole all-important, vital test to be applied to every war 
measure is, Will its passage the better fit us to aid our allies 
nnd overcome our enemies? Applying that test to the pending 
bill, I am constrained to follow the trained professional judg- 
ment of the War College and the General Staff rather than the 
untrained amateur judgment of the majority members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. If this be acting like a rubber 
stamp, make the most of it. Prior to the passage of the war 
resolution it was the right and privilege of every Member of 
Congress to exercise his individual judgment as to whether or 
not by any vote of his war could be honorably avoided. I have 
respect for the man who follows that well-known advice, “ Be- 
ware of entrance to a quarrel.” I lack respect for the man who 
ignores the balance of it, “ but being in, bear’t that those op- 
posed may beware of thee.” 

This Sixty-fifth Congress was called together in extraordinary 
session, the exact situation was placed before us, and to us was 
given the choice of submission or resistance to the unlawful 
acts of Germany. With the patriotic words of the President 
ringing in our ears and echoing in our hearts——‘ There is one 
choice we can not make, we are incapable of making, we will 
not choose the path of submission ’"—this House decided upen 
the course of resistance by an overwhelming majority. 

The question now presented is: Shall we conduct this fight 
standing up or lying down? As our Commander in Chief, the 
President has asked us, “ To take immediate steps not only to 
put the country in a more thorough state of defense but also to 
exert all its power and employ all its resources to bring the 
xovernment of the German Empire to terms and end the war.” 
In denying now to him the Army bill he seeks, the bill his mili- 
tary advisers deem absolutely necessary, are we dedicating 
“our lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and every- 
thing that we have” to the duty that we have undertaken? 
Great armies of men and vast sums of money will be needed in 
order that this war may be ended and peace be restored. We 
have voted the money and we intend to inforce its collection. 
We might have secured this money by asking voluntary con- 
tributions to the war funds, and in time, perhaps, the generous 
might have responded in sufficient amounts. We wisely took 
no such chances. We might raise the necessary men by volun- 
tary enlistment, and in time the brave and patriotic might re- 
spond in sufficient numbers. But the war is already on, our 
allies need and are entitled to our help, and no time should 
now be wasted in doubtful uncertain experiments. The adop- 
tion of the policy of conscription by this Congress will assure 
our military leaders that they have behind them and their mili- 
tary plans the full power and strength of the American Re- 
public. I labor under no illusions as to where our armed forces 
may be sent. I believe that we will fight this war like men 
and that our armies, when trained and ready, will be sent where, 
in the judgment of the General Staff, they may strike the hard- 
est, most effective blows for the restoration and preservation of 
those American rights which by the Imperial German Govern- 
ment have been ruthlessly and brutally violated. 

if any troops go abroad in all probability the Regular Army 
and the National Guard will be the first to go; and I say to you 
that it is not right; it is not fair or just to send a single Ameri- 
ean abroad, a Regular, a National Guardsman, or a Volun- 
teer—not even Col. Roosevelt himself—or anyone else with- 
out the knowledge that every other able-bodied man of military 
age will be compelled to do his bit to sustain that American 
soldier with food, to equip him with munitions, and to reinforce 
and relieve him on the firing line and in the field and trenches. 
Only by the adoption of conscription can this be absolutely as- 
sured. If we go at all we should go in force. The more that 
go the easier will be the task of each individual, the less will 
be the risk of defeat, and the more speedy and certain the res- 
toration of peace through victory. It has been truly said that 
God is on the side of the heaviest battalions, and that battles are 
won by having the greatest number of men on the right spot in the 
quickest possible time. I have grave doubts of the success of 
the volunteer system. In this peace-loving commercial age of 
ours there is altogether too much of the spirit of “ Let George 
do it.” In the course of debate it has been said the Volunteers 
did not fail in 1776, in 1812, in 1861, in 1898. Far be it from me 
to say anything that would reflect upon their glorious deeds. 
To them we owe our independence and the integrity of the 
National Union. Let me say, however, that Gen. Washington 
pleaded with the Continental Congress time and again for a con- 
tinuous supply of trained men and for the adoption of a “ uni- 
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form and well-digested” military policy. Of the militia t}.; 
was raised from the several Colonies as occasion seemed to r.- 
quire, he said: 

If I were required under oath to say whether they were the greater 
help or hindrance, I should be obliged to say the latter, 

In the War of 1812, except upon the sea, there was very liti|e 
of which to be proud and much to regret. We suffered an wn- 
broken series of humiliations on land because of our untraine| 
militia. Outnumbering the British 2 to 1, we abandoned 41 { 
surrendered this beautiful city of Washington to the enemy 
with a total less of but 12 men. If the North in the beginnine 
of 1861 had had the policy of universal service that war wou): 
have been shortened years, thousands of lives spared, and 1)\/!- 
lions of money saved. 

In 1898 I recall my own personal experience under the volun- 
tary system. The official United States record shows that Com- 
pany I of the Third Connecticut mustered into the service of 
the United States 106 strong. The real facts are these: I) 
May of 1898 we were a company of the maximum pence 
strength, 68 in all. When the call came in June we marcel! 
down the street 26 in number, of whom 9 were recruits 
enlisted between the day of the call and the day of entrainment; 
so that out of the original 68, 17 volunteered and 51 stayed 
at home. The 51 who stayed at home were brave enough, |i 
they considered that there was no necessity for them tu go into 
the United States Volunteer Army. I think it significant indeed 
that the volunteers of ’98 now stand for conscription. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The burden of the national defense in time of war should not 
be shifted from the shoulders of the many to the shoulders «f 
the patriotic few. Military service in time of war is the highest, 
greatest duty that every man owes to his country, and ever, 
man should pay and perform that duty in whatever manner or 
capacity the Nation may decide. The military advisors of the 
President have asked for selected conscription because, in their 
judgment, this policy will bring together the best and larges) 
number of armed men in the quickest possible time with the 
least disturbance to our industrial and agricultural systems. 
The pending bill makes subject to selective draft all men }e- 
tween the ages of 21 and 40 years. I keenly realize that this 
power of selection is capable of being abused in its administra- 
tion, but I do not believe that those charged with the enforce- 
ment of its provisions will take any advantage or play any 
favorites. I feel that to exempt at once anpitrarily, withou' 
examination, all those between the ages of 25 and 40 would be 
a grave mistake; but in time of war great power must be given 
in the trust that it will be wisely and properly exercised. I do 
know this, however, that a law of conscription is a solemn duty 
that we owe to the mothers and sisters of those now in the 
Regular Army and National Guard, many of whom will be 
between the ages of 18 and 21, in order that they may know 
that their boys will not be called upon to make all the sacrifices 
and that every other able-bodied American will be made re:iy 
to come to the assistance of their boys should the occasion ever 
require. To this end and purpose I favor the minority report. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to tlie 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Emerson]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my good friend from Boston, Mr. GaLtivan, in his 
speech of yesterday, said that he had heard that many Mem- 
bers of Congress had not seen the ocean. 

I am convinced from what I have heard upon the floor of this 
House since the debate on this bill began that there are some 
Members of this House who have not heard that the United 
States has declared war against Germany. 

Some Members of this House do not seem to know what wir 
means or what war is. 

I would like to state, for the benefit of those, that war is 
where people get hurt; where they get killed, maimed, dis!ic- 
ured, and sometimes lose their sight, hearing, or some of their 
limbs. 

If any Member of this House thought when we declare! 
war against the greatest military power in the world that we 
were going to have a lawn féte or a tea party he was seriously 
mistaken, 

If Germany was not now having her attentions directed i1 
other ways we would know what war meant, for German s0!- 
diers would now be on our soil. And we could not stop it. 

It is no time now to discuss the beauties of the volunteer *)>- 
tem or the hardships of the draft system of raising an ary. 

We have to have an army, and we have to have it quick. 

If I was sick, I would consult a doctor. 

If I needed legal advice, I would consult a lawyer. 

If my soul was troubled, I would see a minister. 








If I needed military advice, I would consult a soldier and 
not 2 politician. 

| presume that the President of the United States consulted 
expert military advice, and that when he speaks he speaks from 
the knowledge he has received from that source. 

I do not know much of anything about armies or the organi- 
yation of armies, and as a Member of this House I am going 
to do what I can to assist in the winning of this war; and the 
pest thing I can do, and the best thing all the Members of this 
House ean do, is to follow our leader, our Commander in Chief, 
our President. [Applause.] 

The German follaws the Kaiser; the Frenchman follows his 
president; in England they have not much confidence in the 
King, so Lloyd-George acts as leader. 

I want to say to those Democrats who are opposing the Presi- 
dent now that they were mighty glad to be following him to 
victory last fall and will be awful glad to follow him again in 
1918. He is the biggest man in your party to-day. Take Wood- 
row Wilson out of the Democratic Party and it would cease to 
exist. 

If you do not have confidenee in him as a leader, then select 
some one else. [Applause on the Republican side.] We must 
have a leader in this war. 

If I were to select some one else, I know of but one man in 
the United States who would make a better leader than the 
President, and that is Col. Roosevelt. 

And, by the way, I might say that it is my opinion that a 
volunteer soldier is better than a conscripted one. I believe 
that 100,000 volunteers under Col. Roosevelt would be better 
than half a million conscripted men under some leader they 
did not know. But that is net a question for me to answer. 
I am asked what is my duty now under the present conditions. 
Am I to set up my opinion against the opinion of my leader in 
this war, the President of the United States? 

There is No excuse on earth for a Democratic Member of this 
House not following the President. If it were not for the Presi- 
dent, half of you would not be Members of Congress now. 

Next year every man now opposing him in this crisis will be 
out on the stump telling what a great President he is and how 
he stood up for American rights. 

If there is to be any faultfinding with the President, it should 
come from the Republican side, not the Democratic side. 

lor instance, 1 believe that if the President had steed for the 
rights of American citizens in Mexico we would not now be at 
war with Germany. 

I believe if the President had been firm for American rights 
and Germany really knew that he would enforce them she 
would not have violated them. 

I believe that the War Department will not permit Col. Roose- 
velt to organize an army, because they fear him politically. 

There are a great many things that the President has done 
that I would not. have done, and there are many things he has 
left undone that I would have done. 

sut I am not going to complain now. The people have se- 
lected him as their leader. 

I dislike the word “ conscription” as much as any Member of 
this House, I dislike to feel that it is necessary to resort to con- 
scription, but we must remember that this is not a very popular 
war and that it is harder to get volunteers now than it would 
have been three years ago. People have been reading of the 
horrors of war, and they hesitate not only to enlist but to per- 
mit their beys to enlist. 

I disliked to vote for a $7,000,000,000 bond issue. 

I disliked to vote for the declaration of war, but I felt that 
the position taken by the President in our international rela- 
tions made such a declaration necessary. 

I dislike to see our brave boys fill the trenches of France and 
hope they may never have to go to Europe. 

I would rather the President would have confined the enforce- 
mevt of our rights to those upon the sea. 

I dislike this alliance with England, Franee, and Russia and 
their allies, 


But it was not of my choosing. 

_, We aire now at war, and the only way we can win that war 

1S by following our leader and doing as he thinks best, sur- 

rounded as he is by the best military experts in the world. 

h it is no time for arguing, for debating, for hesitating; that 
~ is past. The hour for action is here. 

eum lly ae not win this war without.a proper leader, 

e ‘onty ‘ for Con an , 

stand by the ede. gress and the country to do is to 
[am not going to vote for this conscription because I like it, 


but because i : ; 
the Commanaeiins Emergency Iam going to take the advice of 
A 
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the advice and 
know that he 


Throughout this war I shall follow 
tions of the President, because I 
I am and because he has better opportunities to 
learn what is the best policy for the country to pursue. 

It is no time to argue with the commander when the enemy 
is here, 

It is no time to tie the hands of the President 
declared. 

It is no time to hesitate about ways to be pursued in this 
war, for some one must have his way. 

If I am to choose between my own judgment and the jude- 
ment of the President in this crisis, I shall take his judgment, 
for he is in a much better position to know what to do than 
I am. 

The sooner we stop useless talk and accept the President as 
our leader and commander the sooner the war will be over and 
the fewer lives will be sacrificed. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HILLIARD. If war is declared, then, do you see any 
reason for Congress at all? 

Mr. EMERSON, Congress exercises its legal function, But 
that is all faree. That is a child’s question. We have got to 
have a leader. We have got to have a commander in chief. 
It is just as some one said here the other day, you might march 
a regiment out in front of the enemy, and before you ordered 
it to fight have a referendum to decide whether it should fight 
or not. It is just as nonsensical as the question asked. 

Mr. HILLIARD. You do not think the Constitution has any- 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is all nonsense. I 
man would not ask nonsensical questions. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. You talk 
ing behind the President. Do you propose to 
measure the President will offer here? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is a child’s question. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of Seuth Carolina. How far are you going? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is a child’s question. I believe the 
President of the United States has brains enough to act in this 


sugees- 


is better in 


when war is 


wish the gent!e- 
stand- 
for any 


about 
vote 


crisis. I opposed him last fall as vigorously as you defended 
him. I believe he has brains and intelligence enough in this 


crisis to lead this country. I might select somebody else if I 
had the selection, but he is the leader. But while he is leader 
I shall stand behind him. [Applause.] 

A member of this House who stands here and says he is 
standing by the President, when he is opposing suggestions 
made by the President in the conduct of this war is either 
jollying himself or has a wonderful imagination. 

It seems strange to see the Republican ranking member of 
this committee [Mr. KAHN] fighting for the President's poli- 
cies and the Democratic chairman fighting against them, but 
that is what we must expect. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Does not the gentleman know that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun], the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, is not supporting the bill drafted by 
the President but is only criticizing one feature of the bill that 
the majority reported in? 

Mr. EMERSON. I do not think that is a material question. 
It is an academic one. He is standing by the President better 
than you are. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? Will you define an academic question? 

Mr. EMERSON. A child’s question. 

Mr. HILLIARD. And which a philosopher can not answer. 

Mr. EMERSON. The Republicans will finally have to do all 
the fighting and will finally have to pay all the expenses of the 
war. So, it is. not unusual to find the Republicans on the 
Military Affairs Committee standing by the President and the 
Democratic members opposing. 


I sort of agree with the Democratic members. This war 
should be managed by the Republicans anyway. 
Some members of the Military Affairs Committee on the 


Democratic side are worried because some one might get killed 
in this war. They throw up their hands in holy horror be- 
cause some one may get hurt in this war. If I understand 
what war is, why, war means fight, and fight means some one 
gets hurt, and some one must do the fighting. The question is, 
Who shall do the fighting? I believe the President knows best 
how to conserve the resourees of the United States. I believe 
the President knows best how to conserve our agricultural re- 
sources, how to conserve our manufactured resources, and how 
to conserve our resources of men. 
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I believe the President knows what is best for this country 
to do in this crisis, and I shall follow him as a leader. 

If we are all to run the war, we might as well prepare to pay 
au subsidy to Germany now, for we are licked. 

If every time the President asks us to do something or to 
pass some legislation we are to talk and argue and refuse and 
hold him up, we are defeated now. The sooner we get down to 
serious business the better it is for us and the better it will be 
for our country. 

I can epitomize all I have said by saying, “ Stand by the 
President.” [Applause.] The question is, Who shall do the 
lighting? 

Mr. GORDON, 
that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. EMERSON, Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it your judgment that the conscripts— 
these skulkers and slackers that you propose to get by this 
system that you are favoring—will fight better than the volun- 


Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield at 


Does the gentleman yield? 


teers? Is that the reason you favor the conscription plan? 

Mr. EMERSON. No. I said that one volunteer was as good 
as two conscripts. 

Mr. GORDON. Why do you not favor giving us the volun- 
teers, then? 

Mr. EMERSON. I will tell you why. I do not believe you 
can raise half a million men as volunteers in this country to be 
sent abroad, and neither do you. This is no baby war. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. GORDON. But you voted for it, did you not? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes; I voted for it, because the President 


had taken a position before the convening of Congress in extra 
session that we could not have withdrawn from without dis- 
honor to the country. 

Mr. GORDON. You support the President in the war for the 
reason that you are in favor of this minority report—because 
the President wanted you to be? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is it exactly; because you have got 
to have a leader and a commander in chief. If Members of 
Congress were running this war, we know how it would be run. 
[| Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. GORDON. 
the gentleman may have more time. 
question. 

Mr. EMERSON. I do not care to have more time. 

Mr. GORDON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for one minute more. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. You say that one volunteer is worth two con- 
scripts? 

Mr. EMERSON, Yes; that is my opinion, although I may be 
wrong. 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I want to ask him a 


Mr. GORDON. And your opinion also is that no one will 
volunteer? 
Mr. EMERSON. I did not say that. I said I do not think 


you can raise an army of half a million men to go to Europe by 
the volunteer system. 

Mr. GORDON, That is simply your opinion? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes; that is my opinion. 

Mr. GORDON. The majority report provides that if they shall 
call for volunteers and give those who desire an opportunity to 
enlist and fail to raise the necessary number and the President 
finds they can not be raised by volunteer enlistment, he may 
by an order put this conscription into effect. That would not 
delay the proceedings, would it? 


Mr. EMERSON. That is putting it up to the President. 

Mr. GORDON, That is what you are doing. 

Mr. EMERSON. No. He puts it up to me. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you think the President is competent to 
decide whether these men can be raised by volunteer enlist- 
ment? 


Mr. EMERSON. That is not the question. He is the President 
of the United States, elected by the people. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. And if you are going to conduct a successful 
war and let every Tom, Dick, and Harry here in the House of 
Representatives suggest the manner in which the war should be 
carried on, you might as well get ready to pay a subsidy to 
Germany to-day. 
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Mr. GORDON. I am not opposed to the war, but the Presic: 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy and not 
Congress. 

Mr. EMERSON. Oh, that is no man’s question. 
boy’s question. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio | 
again expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to ; 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hers 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, as I am @ new Member of 1! 
House and have only 15 minutes, I would not like to be int 
rupted. I have no prepared speech. I simply have an idea jer. 
and there, gathered from the debate of the last three days. 
stand for a selective draft. 

This is a solemn moment in the history of this Nation. 
was a solemn moment to me when I sat on the floor of 1! 
House for the first time and heard from the Speaker's desk {)}); 
magnificent message of the President of the United States, whic); 
all of us applauded, and heard him say to you and me what w:); 
meant to us if we voted a declaration of war. The Preside: 
said in unmistakable terms this: 

War will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already provided by law in case of war at least 500.00 
men, who should, in my judgment, be chosen upon the Peacivie 
universal liability to service, and also the authorization of subsequ 
additional increments of equal force so soon as they may be needod 
and can be handled in training. 

It was a solemn moment to me, Mr. Chairman, when in the 
early hours, the gray hours of the morning, after a long debate 
in this House we voted almost unanimously a declaration of 
war, and in that declaration we said in unmistakable terms 
also that we would, as the Congress of this United States, pledve 
to the President “ all the resources of the country.” 

Did we mean it? We pledged to the President all the re- 
sources of the country, and it seems to me it comes with i|! 
grace from any Member who voted that declaration of war to 
say to-day that he is going to keep back a part of the pric 
[Applause. ] 

What are the resources of this country? Its most precious 
resources are its citizen soldiers from the age of 21 to 40. Are 
we going to keep back part of them? Are we going to say to 
the President, “ Of these resources you can have only those 
that volunteer”? Are you going to say, “ We thought tli 
President was going to issue a call for those who could go or 
stay, just as they pleased ”? 

Some one has said that only 1 out of 10 want enlist volun- 
tarily. Under selective conscription the 10 are at the cal! of 
the President. Which are we going to take? Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me, with all deference to the older Member: 
of this body. that only here in Congress is there much of a 
difference of opinion as to what we should do. Among our con- 
stituents, out in our great beloved Nation everywhere, peo)l 
are standing by the President for this conscription, this drift 
and not for volunteers. The legislatures that have met since 
this message came before the country without an exception 
have stood by the President. 

The legislature of my own State on March 8 declared |) 
every vote in that legislature to stand by the President for 
conscription. The action of Maine was followed by the Lezis 
lature of New Jersey on March 19, by the Legislature of Rho 
Island March 20, by the Legislature of New Hampshire Marci 
22, by Massachusetts March 29, Connecticut March 30, Mini 
sota April 3, and of Texas April 23. Every legislature 1!) 
has had the opportunity to vote has stood by the President 
All the governors of the States, with one exception, stand will! 
the President to-day. The Daughters of the American Revol! 
tion, speaking for the women of the land, the other day in (his 
great city declared unanimously to stand by the Preside! 
The presidents and the educators of our colleges in the Nativi 
are all with the President. ; 

Three hundred and eighty-three mayors of cities in our !inc 
of over 5,000 inhabitants are with the President to-day. JT! 
Boston Transcript, the most reliable newspaper in this couni’y. 
conservative and independent, says that 93 per cent of the |) 
of the country is with the President and for conscription. 0! 
may make a little light of the press of the Nation, but | ~°) 
to you that this Congress ought to pay some attention tv 
great press of this country. 

The British Cabinet are for conscription, the French Ca!) 
are for conscription, the American Cabinet are for conscript)! 
Every military man whose opinion can be obtained stands (- 
day with the President for conscription. 

Among the great former Secretaries of War is Henry |. 
Stimson of New York. He said the other day: 


That is ; 
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From the standpoint of our mie history there is no more clearly 
stablished fact than the failure of the volunteer system. The United 
States have not yet warred with a first-class power free to devote its 
entire attention to them. Nevertheless, in our wars the system has 
regularly broken down. The leading States of Massachusetts and Vir- 
vinia were forced to resort to the draft by 1777, or only two years 
after the opening of the Revolution. During the course of that war, 


in spite of such sporadic efforts by different States, the patriot armies | 


shrunk in number from 89,000 in 1776 to 29,000 in 1781, and our 
cause was only saved from failure by the timely intervention of the 
French fleet and army. In 1812 the volunteer system broke down in 
so many and varied ways as to make that war the most conspicuous 
example in our history of how not to carry on military operations. 
During the Civil War both sides were forced to use the draft—the 
South within a year and the North shortly thereafter. Even in our 
little War with Spain the full quota of volunteers called for by the 
President was never obtained. The failure last summer of recruits to 
appear when called for by the President to meet a national emergency, 
although over 1,000,000 citizens were parading and shouting themselves 
hoarse for preparedness, is merely the latest incident of what has been 
a practieally unbroken record in our history. 


Gen. Leonard Wood, our greatest military commander to-day, 
said. April 17: 


A voluntary service, however delightful in theory, is ridiculous in 
yractice, It would be a noble thing if every man rushed to the colors, 
Pat ones man doesn’t. The universal system treats all alike—rich or 
poor, native born or newcomer. So get behind the administration and 
you'll get rid of a lot of loose talk about war. Only 6,000 mep have 
been enlisted in two weeks, and I leave it to you to estimate how long 
it. will take to get an army of 1,000,000 men. Many men are willing, 
but they are not willing to do the work of “slackers.” Compulsory 
service will cut out the “ slackers ’’; so get into the fight and make up 
your minds that so long as there is a sun in Heaven you will never be 
caught in this fix again. 


In this Nation we have 20,000,000 men between 21 and 40 for 
military service. Out of these under the selective-draft bill you 
select what you want. Under the volunteer bill men can come 
or stay at home just as they please. I believe that this Con- 
gress should vote to stand by the President of the United 
States, stand by the War Department, stand by the experience 
of the world in this matter, and give to the President all the 
power he needs. If you do that, what will happen? We will 
take our place once more among the great nations of the world. 
Then there will come to us all the power we need. Out of the 
20,000,000 men from whom to select we will obtain an Army 
that wil! go from victory te victory ; they will be selected— 


From northern forest, from the sun-kissed shore 
dreamy southland, from the western plain, 
From city, town, and hamlet, as of yore, 
The answer sounds, “ We come—we come—again, 
The kin of all who made our country free, 
To ge the world, the sons of blue and gray, 
With all we have and are and wish to be.. 
Our comer calls ; we come, we come to-day 
To man the ships that strain their leashes taut, 
Impatient for the word to cross the wave 
Where Jones and Farragut and Dewey fought, 
To send the hidden death to hidden grave, 
To fill the ranks, to answer every call 
To do or die where’er the flag may jead. 
Another miilion, if a million fall, 
And freemen all—ten million if you need! 
To show to other men that we are men, 
Willing to meet our God in death’s mad dance, 
To bear the starry flag, unsoiled, again 
Unshamed beside the starry soul of France.” 
Of England, roused and grim, our motherland, 
With hand unswerving on the furrowing plow, 
No backward look, no trembling of the hand? 
(We ne’er were prouder of our birth than now.) 
Of Russia, born anew and stretching hands 
Across the sea in freedom’s brotherhood ? 
Of Italy, who left her sunny lands 
To fight through snow and avalanche and flood? 
Of bleeding Belgium, nursing still the spark 
Of sacred fire in her stricken breast? 
Swift must our answer be to war’s alarms. 
Our place is in the van upon the long 
Red battle line, where valor, cleaned by fires, 
Beckons all free men. There with flag unfurled 
We'll show the world we're worthy of our sires 
Until we blot forever from the world 
This hideous foe of light. The night is o’er! 
Our path is straight and shining is the goal! 
Awake! America, from shore to shore, 
And look not back! Thank God, we've found our soul! 


[ Applause. ] ; 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kravs]. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the public at 
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I am convinced that the volunteer method should be adopted 
in recruiting the armed forces we are seeking to enlist at this 
time to carry on the war. That this method should be our 
practice until it is apparent that an insuflicient number of men 
are coming forward to carry on the war. In spite of all that 
is being put forward under the guise of reason to justify 
“ conscription,” a real scrutiny of our military history, a search 
for the profound lessons it has to teach us, a due regard for 
the love of country which we are all mightily interested in main- 
taining and bequeathing to posterity as a priceless gift of our 
day, the future progressive growth of our democracy and the 
desire to have the ideals and aspirations of free government 
dominate the civilized world all point to the one irresistible 
conclusion that we should perpetuate the volunteer system until 
there is at least some slight indication that the method might 
be found inadequate. I submit that neither during the present 
war nor in any of our wars in the past was the volunteer sys- 
tem found unsuitable for the purposes sought to be accom. 
plished. Whatever weaknesses may have existed in our armed 
forces are not properly chargeable to this method of recruiting. 
The other and real reasons are readily discernible if we will 
not blindly close our eyes. 

Every shot that was fired in the cause of liberty and for the 
right of representation at Lexington and Concord came from 
the musket of a volunteer. The weaknesses that became ap- 
parent in the subsequent period of that initial campaign of the 
American Revolution can not be laid at the door of the patriotic 
spirit that prompted our forefathers to take up arms; the 
volunteer method of enlistment never has been, nor will it at 
any time, be found to be responsible for the lack of arms and 
supplies, nor for the absence of an opportunity to train and be 
trained in military maneuvers and tactics, while conscription 
at once destroys the ideals and enervates the spirit of the 
freemen who should and will under our democracy protect its 
life and institutions. I will not be counted among those who, 
in advocating the “draft,” impliedly admit that there is such 
a lack of national motive in our present war that we must 
resort to “ conscription ” in order that we may secure the man 
power necessary to defend our shores and bring to fruition our 
aims and aspirations in this contest. 

During the War of the Rebellion the number of volunteers 
under arms prior to the institution of the draft was somewhat 
in excess of 600,000, and thereafter almost 1,370,000 men were 
enlisted, but the fact is recorded im our history that, notwith- 
standing the existence of the conscription act, more than 1,000,000 
of the men recruited while it was on the statute books were 
volunteers, and, at that, less than 3 per cent of the total number 
of men recruited for the Army in this war were personally 
drafted. The history of recruiting during this period of the 
existence of the Republic is in itself a refutation of every pre- 
tended argument that is being put forth in advocacy of con- 
scription. [Applause.] 

I am convinced that what little sentiment there is among the 
masses of our people against this measure is based upon a mis- 
conception that is being given vitality by the propaganda ex- 
ploiting conscription in the press. Before the declaration of 
war there was, and still is, a widespread belief in a system of 
universal military training which would, in the opinion of its 
advocates, be efficacious in preventing us from either entering 
into war for purposes of aggression, and in the event we were 
wantonly attacked it would be an effective instrumentality of 
defense. The propagandists are seeking to create the impres- 
sion that such a system of universal training and conscription 
to meet the present situation are one and the same. 

There is no basis for such an assertion or assumption, an it 
can not be shown more clearly than in the statement of Secre- 
tary of War Baker, in the official report of the hearings held by 
the Committee on Military Affairs of this House, on April 7, 
1917, but the pronounced belief in a universal system of military 
training is being used to secure favor for conscription. IT want 
to assert that in raising an army, either by volunteering or 
by conscription, neither plan has an advantage over the other 


| in regard to the military qualifications of the personnel of the 


least understand that the ethics of the House expect new Metn- | 


bers to observe, for a season, certain reserve and self-restraint, 
ind I confess a diffidence I feel in attempting to address you 
would in itself impose modesty in keeping with the rule. 

But the new membership of this body represents 20,000,000 


of our people, and the questions involved in the pending bill | 
ire sO momentous and their correct solution will have such a 


far-reaching influence on the future development of the spiritual 


and physical life and well-being of our people, and the per- | 


petuity of our national existence, that I am impelled to say a 


proposed armies. Under either system the army would stand 
on an equal footing in being composed of civilians to be devel- 
oped into soldiers, but certainly the volunteer system would 
have the advantage of being composed of patriotic men who 
enlisted with the highest motives and the single thought of 
serving their country, which would certainly give it a forceeful- 
ness and strength of character above one composed of con- 
scripted men. I sincerely believe in a volunteer system, also, 
because, in accordance with the ideals we have sought to 
develop and inculcate in almost a century and a half of national 
life, a conscript is without honor, and this stigma would doubt- 


few words on the subject and give the reasons I have already | less attach to men of splendid character who would be compelled 


ussigned as my justification. 


to enter service by a conscriptive measure. 
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True, it is argued by the advocates of selective conscription, 
that patriotic men may even now volunteer in the Regular Army, 
but as that Army to this time has been composed of scattered 
units, who have not been impelled by the patriotism that comes 
with national danger to sever home ties, surrender personal op- 
portunities and sacrifice their aspirations, and who have en- 
listed when war was only a remote possibility, the distinctive 
honor of volunteering for this war would be lost to such as 
enlisted in the Regular Army, and, furthermore, would not be 
aus congenial and inspiring as enlisting in a company and regi- 
ment from their own towns and communities, by which local 
enlistment they would hope to bring honor to their communi- 
ties, 

The element of the press that is advocating conscription is 
laying grent emphasis on the selective idea as a feature of the 
proposed military establishment. Every word that has been 
written, and every syllable that may be uttered in favor of 
the purposes expressed by this word, as used in this legislation, 
is applicable to both the volunteer and conscriptive systems 
created by the law we have under consideration. For even a 
easual examination of the bill before us will disclose that the 
selective principle is made equally a part of both the volan- 
teer and conscriptive systems and in any event should be re- 
tnined in principle in the new organization that will be estab- 
lished by its provisions. Further, the proposed volunteer method 
has the advantage of affording the means of supplying the men 
required for our armed forees at a much earlier day than the 
conscriptive system. It can be made to operate and it is the 
expectation of its advocates that it will be in operation during 
the four months’ period that it is coneeded will be required as 
the registration period under the conscription system. In other 
words during the four months following the enactment of this 
law not a single conscript will be enrolled, but the volunteer 
method will be bringing hundreds of thousands of loyal patriotic 
Americans to the colors. When registration, which is an essen- 
tial step under the conscriptive system, is-an accomplished fact, 
if the volunteer system is supplying an insufficient number of 
men of the right quality, its operation can be at once terminated, 
and the right to conscript becomes by this very bill a power of 
the Government. Gentlemen, I submit to you in all candor, 
which system will care for the immediate national requirements? 
Can any valid reason be advaneed why we should forego this 
advantage of enrolling immediately the thousands of men who 
ean only be obtained by the volunteer system proposed in this 
bill and before the conscriptive method can become operative? 

The argument that selective conscription would reach the sons 
of rich men that otherwise might escape service is, I believe, 
without justification, and is probably used by some to arouse 
prejudice in support of the conscriptive proposition. In our 
own war and in the present war in England it has been clearly 
demonstrated that this class has presented itself early for en- 
listment, and has suffered to at least as great an extent as any 
of the other elements in the country. [Applause.] Let us be 
frank and appeal to no prejudice. Patriotism is not the ex- 
clusive heritage of either the rich or the poor; it is a quality of 
mind and heart common to our people in all positions in life. 

Let us look at a more recent example of the workings of the 
voluntary system. At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War there was such a wave of patriotism and demand on the 
military authorities for permission to enlist that there was 
much ill feeling and disappointment among thousands who were 
turned away. I may say, modestly, that with a whole company 
of boys who resided in my home community I was of this num- 
ber, and I know of thousands of men in Indiana who made 
earnest efforts to enlist and were denied the privilege. Would 
anyone assert on the floor of this House that our citizens are 
not as loyal to-day, and when called would not answer as 
promptly and heartily now, as at that time? I am disposed to 
resent the implication which the conscriptive measure would 
awaken, that loyalty is so dead with us, as a people, that force 
must be employed to obtain an army at the beginning of this 
war. Are we not, as a people, as loyal as the Canadians, 
Australians, and English? The.-first two named countries have 
not to this day resorted to conscription, and Canada, with a 
population of but 8,000,000, has raised a volunteer army of 
400,000 men; Australia, with a population of 5,000,000, has en- 
listed an army, without compulsion, of over 260,000; and Great 
Britain, with a population of 41,000,000, recruited a volunteer 
force of 5,000,000 men, and only resorted to conseription two 
years after the war began Compulsion has not as yet been 
adopted in Ireland, but Erin has furnished more recruits.in pro- 
portion to population than any part of the United Kingdom. 
No one would seriously contend that the expeditionary army 
which England sent to French soil.in the early days of the 
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struggle was weak because of the method by which it was ro. 
cruited. It was weak only because its numbers were sm! 
compared with the forces they were compelled to meet. Englis), 
military weakness in the early days of the war can not justly 
be made a count against the volunteer method of enlistinen: 
but was:in fact the weakness that is inherent:in any system th; 
embodies no policy of military training and education for youth 
together with practically a total absence of a marshaling of tf}, 
industrial and productive resources of the country for equipping 
and maintaining a large armed force on a war footing. 

Every man in our Regular Army, from the private to the hig), 
est staff or line officer, is.a volunteer, and is there a man within 
the henring of my voice who believes or would assert that it is 
not as efficient in proportion to its numerical strength as we 
have a right to demand and expect, merely because each human 
being 1n it of his own free will sought membership in its vari- 
ous units? 

Are not our hundred million people as loyal to our country 4s 
the people of the United Kingdom are to their Government ’ 
Has anyone the temerity to claim that the volunteer syste, 
will net bring to the colors as many men as can be used under 
the provisions of this bill in less time than eur Government cin 
prepare to train and care for them? [Applause.] 

No doubt conscription will and should come, but we ean not 
afford to have it adopted at the inception of this war. Do not 
put the brand of “conscript” on the patriotic young men o|{ 
the Nation. I implore you do not put this system on the loy;! 
men of Indiana. I know that the adjutant general of my State 
under the direction of our governor, at the first breath of war, 
permitted the organization of companies and regiments to }o 
started by volunteers, but recruiting was discontinued at the 
first suggestion of “the draft.” I can assure you, my co! 
leagues, that if you will but remove the ban imposed by tli 
proposed conscription, Indiana will furnish her quota of the 
army it is proposed to recruit by this bill as soon as the muster- 
ing officers can reach the State. Every man will be animated 
by such love of country, ready to forego the pursuits of civil 
life in the protection and upholding of his ceuntry’s cause, that 
we \vill have the army of a real demoernecy—an army imbued 
with the ideals that are basic in our Government, believing in 
the righteousness and justness of our cause, and worthy of bat- 
tling to uphold and maintain the honor, aims, and aspirations 
of a free people. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM] 20 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, inasmuch as I have 
a certain amount that I want to say on this subject, and a 
limited time in which to say it, I hope I may proceed without 
interruption. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 5th day of April last this House, by a 
vote of 373 to 50, recognized the existence of a state of war 
with Germany and:stated that “to bring the conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination all of the resources of the country are 
hereby pledged .by the Congress of the United States.” This 
resolution, having had the approval of both Houses of this Con- 
gress and the Chief Executive, is to-day the voice of the Ameri- 
can people expressed in the only way our people can speak. 

Having in this sdlemn manner pledged our resourees, we are 
setting about to try to make our actions harmonize with our 
words. We have recognized a state of war with the stronges! 
military power on earth, a people who, ‘under the guidance of 
the Bismarckian theory of “ blood and iron,” for 40 years have 
been perfecting a military system that has to-day evolved the 
greatest military machine known in the history of the world. 
If it were not such a mighty fighting machine it would long since 
have been destroyed by the efforts that have been made tv 
wreck it. The world sees for the first time a nation of 70,000.- 
000 people completely mobilized for war. We have deliberate!) 
taken up the gage of battle that the Government of this nation 
has thrown down. In so doing we justify our action on the 
theory that we are forced to do this in defense of the riglits 
and liberties of our people and in the holy cause of humanit) 
and justice. We contend that we have exhausted every re 
souree of arbitration and diplomacy and solemnly assert to thc 
world that this thing we do we do because there is no other 
alternative, and lest if we do not now and here take up the 
sword our people now and in generations to come will suffer 
the loss of some of their essential liberties. We say also thi! 
there is abroad a disturber of the peace of the nations that |! 
is our duty to help to suppress, Avowing these laudable ani! 
elevating motives for our actions, we have departed from our 
peaceful vocations and appealed to the God of our fathers for 
victory to.our arms. Our declaration has also arrayed or wil! 
array against us the armies of three other nations. 
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It seems to me that in consideration of this matter we ought 
to take such steps as would enable us to cope with our an- 
tagonists, without regard to those who may be fighting side by 
side with us. We have no allies, so called. We should exer- 
cise the greatest care to avoid entangling alliances that would 
for all time ensnare us in the international maze of Europe 
and Asia. We should not enter such compacts that we can not 
easily recede therefrom at the close of the war. I am in favor 
of taking any ndvantage that may be of the fact that other 
nations are also fighting our antagonists. But this is our war. 
We went into it because we had a just cause. We will wage 
this war until that cause be removed and we be secured in all 
our rights as a free people. When we have fought our war 
and attained our purposes, in my judgment, we are done. Of 
course, a decent regard for the safety of our friends, who have 
fought side by side with us, and the continuing peace of the 
world may require us to continue the struggle for a time even 
after our own objects are attained. Therefore we ought to, 
in a measure, disregard the conditions that exist as to other 
nations and measure our own strength with that of our an- 
tagonists. Conditions may quickly arise that will throw us 
on our own resources. If the new Government of Russia quickly 
makes peace with the central powers, the conditions on the west 
front might be so changed that peace would be forced on the 
entente powers unless they received immediate and substantial 
help from us. We can not expect some one else to fight our 
battles for us. This is not an imitation war. Conditions may 
arise where it will require every ounce of energy we have as a 
people to protect ourselves, irrespective of waging an aggressive 
war against an enemy 8,000 miles away. We should not expect 
to declare war and calmly sit down and take our time to it. 
Wars will not conduct themselves. 

The President of the United States has been intrusted by our 
people with high power in this emergency. He and his advisers 
have means and facilities for gathering information as to the 
conditions, information that is not available, in large part, to 
this body and to the people. We are not well and intimately 
advised of the exact economic, financial, and physical conditions 
of the nations at war with Europe. The President is. We act 
according to our lights only. He acts with those lights and 
many others. He has no doubt given the matters now in con- 
sideration by this House deep thought. As a result of this, 
he recommends to the Congress a course of action as to the 
raising of an army and solemnly states that, in his judgment, 
to adopt any other might end in inefficiency and disaster. Un- 
less I know some good reason to the contrary I am willing to 
accept his judgment. 

In this Nation we have three great resources: Money, men, 
and food. If we are wise we will conserve all three in any way 
possible. We must not lose sight of the fact that war is but a 
transitory diversion of our national life, but that when peace 
is again resumed our principal business in life recommences. 
For the period of the war I believe I am right in saying that 
this people ought to bend all its energies to carrying on the war 
for three reasons: First, to end the war successfully. Second, 
to end the war quickly. Third, to conserve our resources in 
every possible way. 

During the period of this war, for general efficiency, profit 
making shotld cease. If the war is worth making, then it fol- 
lows that the war should be waged as nearly on a cost basis as 
is possible. If there is any one thing the American people ought 
to do it is to see that some fortunate class or classes of our 
people are not allowed to fatten at the expense of those who 
patriotically are bearing the burdens of the war. In the 
making of munitions the owner and the laborer should alike 
contribute, the one from his labor and the other from his capital, 
to the common defense and welfare. The cost of living, now 
mounting sky high, largely as a result of speculation, ought to 
be controlled and regulated by the most stringent and far- 
reaching legislation during this emergency. This war, under- 
taken in what we protest to be a holy cause, must not be the 
occasion of the rich growing richer and the poor growing poorer. 
Let us fight our fight side by side; let us for a while forget our 
profits. In this emergency he who seizes the occasion to exact 
sreat profits from his factories, he who takes advantage of mate- 
rial wants to compel greater return for his labor, he who seizes 
the food of the people and demands inordinate profits is just as 
disloyal as the man who shirks and evades the service in the 
field or gives assistance to the enemy. [Applause.] And, further- 
more, we should so vote on this matter as to minimize, as much 
as possible, the creation of such unnecessary conditions. 

We have, by an almost unanimous vote of this House, con- 
tributed an immense sum for the carrying on of the war. We 


did it freely. and willingly, and we will give as much more, if 
need be, 
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The greatest question that confronts us now, it seems to me, 
is how we may best conserve our human resources. We are all 
agreed that for six months, at least, it will not be possible for 
us to place any force of any importance on the battle line in 
France. We are also all agreed that if the allied troops are to 
earry on the war, and to have any chance of success, we must 
keep a lane open across the sea and keep them supplied with 
munitions, and especially with food. 

The flow of foodstuffs across the sea has taxed our strength 
exceedingly during the last year, even when we were at peace. 
If this food supply stops, the allied nations can not keep the 
field. In addition to this burden we are now about to raise an 
army of about 2,000,000 men. These men will be drawn from 
the ranks of producers, and we immediately will have to feed 
them. Added to this is a very noticeable failure in crop pros- 
pects for the coming year. An inclement season has largely 
killed the winter wheat in some localities. There is, and has 
been for many years throughout the great Middle West, the 
mighty storehouse of the Mississippi Valley, a great scarcity 
of farm labor. Men have drifted into the cities, attracted by the 
conditions there, and the farms have been denuded. Examine 
the census reports and you will find that in the 10 years from 
1900 to 1910 the population of many of the rural counties of the 
West decreased while the urban localities largely increased. 
Men are getting $50 a month in my locality for farm labor, and 
at that you can not get them. The problem of keeping the 
farms producing is one of most stupendous moment. 

I believe in raising this new army we ought to conserve our 
human resources. We ought to conduct this war with the least 
expenditure of money, and especially of human life, possible. 

I can not see, from all the light I have been able to get on the 
subject, how we can do this by the adoption of a volunteer sys- 
tem of raising an army. I appreciate the claims that are made 
by those who point with pride to our record in former wars 
when our people marched to the colors to defend the land. 
These are glorious traditions and are calculated to inspire us 
to patriotic thought and action. Through the smoke of battle, 
on many a field of glory, the American volunteer has proved 
himself the peer of any soldier in the world. I consider it my 
greatest pride of memory that I sprung from the loins of one of 
the men of ’61, who, side by side with his comrades, wore the 
blue and laughed at pain and saw the bayonet’s flash and 
heard the call to arms. [Applause.] 

But, irrespective of this, experience has taught us that many 
thousands of lives of the best youth of our land have been lost 
needlessly by disease and inefficiency in our various wars of 
the past. There are men now here in this House, as I have 
heard them state, who felt their hearts torn with pity in 189S 
when our boys died in the camps of Georgia and Florida. The 
same thing was true in 1861 and in 1812 and in 1776. The 
volunteer system is not efficient; it is wasteful of the one thing 
we ought to conserve above all things, human life. For example, 
in the War with Spain, in the volunteers, there were 3,729 
deaths from disease and 190 killed in action and 78 died of 
wounds, 

Two plans of raising this army are suggested: (1) That it 
be raised by a volunteer system, if possible, and if not, by 
selective draft by Executive order; (2) by selective draft. 
Either system includes the element of selective draft, but in the 
one Congress says, “let the President do it,” and in the other 
it says, “ we will do it ourselves.” 

If a call is issued for 500,000 volunteers under the act of 
April 25, 1914, there can be no choice of applicants, except as 
to physical fitness. I can find nothing in that bill to authorize 
a selection. Therefore a half million men will indiscriminately 
come from the country, out of lives of useful production, into 
the consuming class of the Army. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I stated at the beginning of my 
remarks that as I had only 20 minutes I preferred not to be 
interrupted. 

I have heard much discussion on the question of the elements 
of our national life from which these will be recruited. It has 
been said to me that they will come mostly from the young men 
and adventurous and nonproducing classes of our people. I 
do not agree with this. Such is not the case in my country. 
If you will pg@rdon a personal allusion, in my little town of 
2,500 inhavitants we have already sent into the service 120 
young men, and they are the cream of the town, students, 
farmer boys; we are giving the best we have. In 1861 our coun- 
try was denuded of its best young blood. The same was, in a 
limited degree, true in 1898. I tell you that in my judgment a 


call for volunteers will take the best blood of the land, the 
blood that wisdom and discretion counsel ought to be conserved 
as much as possible. 


It ought to bear its share of the burden, 
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but no inore. Our colleges and schools are boiling with patri- 
otic fervor. The young men from the farms are ready and 
anxious to go, and will go when the call comes. It will be 
remembered that enlistment in the Regular Army or federalized 
National Guard does not appeal to the ordinary young man as 
the trumpet call of the President’s call for volunteers would. 

Let us be sensible about this matter. Let us conserve our 
vital forces. A friend of mine, in this House, said to me the 
other day: “ Wars are expensive and have to be paid for, and 
the only legal tender is blood of brave men.” It is true, and 
we ought at least to make the price as low as possible. 

if we permit our young, strong element to go from the forge 
and the school and the farm indiscriminately, we cripple our- 
selves in our producing power. It may not appeal to the 
imagination se much, but the man who follows the plow and 
makes the earth preduce and the man who makes the plow- 
share in the factory may be worth a hundred soldiers in the 
field. My district. is in what is called the military tract of 
Illinois, I believe the richest tract of farm land in the world. 
I know what will happen if the call for volunteers comes— 
these farmer boys will go at the call of their country, and thou- 
sands of acres will not produce the foodstuffs we shall so much 
need before this coming winter is over. A great Government 
arsenal is in my district, where men toil night and day to 
make the things our fighting men need. If the call for volun- 
teers comes, do you not think many of these men will go? The 
red blood of our fathers is in their veins, and with patriotic 
zeal they will hear the call of their country. We do not, as 
has ‘been said, raise our taxes by voluntary subscription. Our 
institutions secure us the right to trial, when accused of crime, 
by « jury of our peers. When our time comes, we perform our 
service on juries by lot, unless we have some reasonable excuse 
that a fair court will accept. We all ought to bear the burdens 
of government equally. It might be different if there were in 
this country a governing class and a serving class. But here, 
thank God, the people rule. Here we have organized ourselves 
together and have formed a Government for the single purpose 
of protecting ourselves in our liberties and rights. Our Govy- 
ernment has no other functions. Therefore, as we, the people, 
are the Government, we must each equally maintain the Gov- 
ernment. There is no fair way to do this except by equal con- 
tributions of our money and time and service, according to 
our ability. 

We have decided now that the necessary defense of our 
liberties and rights requires war. War requires time and 
money and service. The only question now is: What is my fair 
share of the burden—is it a part of my money or is it my 
time or my service? By a fair method this should be ascer- 
tained, and, whatever it is, we should give. 

But it is said that to preserve American traditions we should 
first try the volunteer system, and if it fails, let the President 
draft men. I believe men will volunteer if such a call be made, 
but every farm and industry in the country will be crippled by 
it, and this we can net afford to do. But if it does fail. and 
then the draft is used. immediately you create two classes, the 
volunteer and the slacker who was forced to go. In either case, 
the experiment has not worked well. 

If we start on selective conscription in the beginning, the 
* burdens will rest equally on all of us. By loeal tribunals, hav- 
ing full «knowledge of local conditions, the availability of each 
selected man may be passed upon and that man be placed where 
he will do the most good, and if the judgment is that he stay 
on the farm or in the factory, then the stigma of slacker will 
not be applied to him. By this means, production will not be 
erippled, and the farms will yield their golden store; by this 
means each man will fit in the place where he can do the most 
good, and the rule of conservation of our human and vital forces 
will obtain. Any other method is wasteful and ought not to be 
thought of. 

3ut the greatest result that will follow the adoption of a 
selective-draft system immediately by this people will be the 
effect it will produce on our antagonists. Do you not believe 
that the spectacle of this great Nation girding on its armor and 
forgetting nothing, the vision of a people of 100,000,000 assem- 
bling and mobilizing all its energies in a careful and efficient 
and thorough manner, will impress those with om we are to 
do battle with the intensity of our purposes to Pirsue our way 
until victory shall be attained? And when the war is ended, 
and the world has gone back to its ways of peace. do you not 
think that the national marauder that next sets about to disturb 
our national peace will have an indelible memory of a stalwart 
Nation, terrible when aroused and when its cause is just, of 
America mighty and America efficient? 

I listened with great interest to two wonderful arguments 
this afternoon, one by the gentleman from Missouri, our re- 
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spected Speaker, and the other by the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SHertey]. They were addresses such as few of us will 
ever listen to again. But after I had listened to them TI tried 
to analyze them, and the determination I came to was that one 
appealed to the sympathy and the other tothe reason. And this, 
I believe, is the reason-for the great difference in opinion here. 
If we go by our sentiments the volunteer system is the system 
that appeals to our minds, while our reason tells us something 
else. And I could not help thinking as I listened to the Speak- 
er’s wonderful peroration, in which he mentioned his son’s 
intention to give his service to his country, of the days we have 
seen this young man standing by his father here, intelligent, 
alert, active, useful, the incarnation of young manhood, that no 
system ought to be adopted that would permit this young man 
and 500,000 more of his kind, from patriotic and laudable mo- 
tives, to go and give their lives on the field of battle, while 
500,000 more young, strong men, but lacking in usefulness anid 
appreciation of their duties as American citizens, loaf on the 
streets or in the barrooms or pool halls and idle away their 
lives, basking in the light of a freedom secured to them by a 
volunteer system and the valiant services of brave and patriotic 
men. [Applause.] 

Several points have been made in argument for the majority 
report. Constant reference is made to the administration bill's 
limit of 19 to 25 years. There is no such bill before this House, 
and why waste time discussing it? It has been said no one 
could know what the exemptions may be if selective draft be 
authorized. Why not? Section 3 of the bill names the classes 
exempt. Neither side differ about these. I have heard it said 
that the President may make unfair regulations and certain 
districts be discriminated against. In the first place, I do not 
believe it. I hold no brief for Woodrow Wilson, but I refuse to 
believe the President of the United States would stoop to such 
ignoble measures. If any unfair measures were adopted by 
those in authority, it is a matter of administration of the law 
for which those responsible will be held to account by the 
American people at the polls. But you will observe that if the 
President might do so under the minority bill, he could also do 
so under the majority bill. Note the provisions of section 3 of 
the printed bill, page 9, lines 9 to 16. It has been said that the 
State units should be kept together and the neighborhood idea 
preserved. This is provided for in the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 1. That no State or Territory can be discriminated against 
and that each such division must contribute its pro rata part of 
the burden is amply provided for in the same paragraph. 

I am, therefore, constrained to believe that the plan adopted 
by the majority of the committee is unwise and that the minor- 
ity plan ought to obtain. I am a Republican, and after about 
four weeks’ experience in this House my faith is to-day stronger 
than it ever was. I do not believe I agree with a single policy 
of the Democratic Party announced and followed by it for four 
years past. I do not agree with Woodrow Wilson in his con- 
duct of international affairs prior to this war. But a majority 
of the American people did, and this is a country where thie 
majority rules, and so be it. But when the President came 
to this Congress and asserted the rights of the American people, 
I enlisted under his banner, and I enlisted until the end of 
the war. He says now, by implication, that the adoption of 
any other method than that proposed, the selective draft, 
would end in confusion. He ought to know about this; he 
has had the benefit of the best advice from experts ani 
through diplomatic channels and knows whereof he speaks. | 
have not been so informed. Therefore I have to-day my own 
reason and the advice of the Chief Executive both pointing out 
the same path for me to follow, and I shall follow, feeling sure 
that while I have perhaps not followed an easy path it is the 
best one my mind’s eyes have yet perceived. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes]}. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, on August 1, 1914, a war 
broke out across the sea and spread like a conflagration until 
it enveloped nearly all of Europe. The United States pro- 
claimed its neutrality and did everything possible to keep out 
of it. For two and one-half years we succeeded. The Presi- 
dent, with calm, patient diplomacy unequaled in the history 0! 
this country, succeeded in avoiding war. We were encourage 
to believe that the end would come to the terrible conflict in 
the no distant future without our being drawn into it. 

As in all wars, neutral rights were violated, and we entere! 
vigorous protests. Lives of our citizens were taken on the 
high seas without warning, and at first excuses were made ani! 
apologies offered. About two years ago the Lusitania was sunk 
without warning, and the civilized world stood aghast. Amons 
the passengers going to a watery grave were 115 American 
citizens. 





1917. 





A demand was made on ‘the Imperial German Government 
by the United States to-define its policy with reference to the 
use of submarines, and that Government was then informed if 
such a policy was ‘to be followed longer it would lead to the 
severance of diplomatic relations and the holding of that Gov- 


ernment to a strict accountability. Everybody applauded the 
diplomatic victory of the President, and our Government was 
assured of a discontinuance of the submarine policy of Ger- 
many. 

This continued until January 31, 1917, when, without previous 
notice, our Government was warned that the submarine policy 
of Germany would be renewed again on February 1, 1917, 
against all vessels within a certain prescribed zone around the 
British Isles and in the Mediterranean Sea. This led to the 
severance of our diplomatic relations. There was no other 
course open for our country to pursue, because Germany had 
admittedly become an outlaw upon the high seas. The Amer- 
ican people still hoped that this would not lead to war and 
that Germany would not in fact pursue the policy of destroying 
the lives of neutrals or the sinking of vessels without warning 
in admitted violation of international law. However, since 
that time. ship after ship flying alien flags and the flag of the 
United States has been submarined without warning and 224 
Americans have lost their lives. This was murder as much so 
as if Germany had invaded the United States and killed our 
citizens on our own soil. 

The President called Congress to meet in extra session on 
April 2, and on April 5 the House passed by an almost unan- 
imous vote a resolution declaring that a state of war existed 
with Germany. There was no other course to pursue. This 
Government could not with honor permit the lives of American 
citizens to be taken in violation of international law. I voted 
for this resolution. 

A war can not be fought simply by making a declaration. 
There must be men to fight and money ‘to supply food and 
munitions. On April 14 the House passed an act authorizing 
the issuance of $5,000,000,000 in bonds and $2,000,000,000 in 
certificates for the purpose of conducting the war to a successful 
conclusion. I voted for this bill. This bill passed both the 
House and Senate unanimously. It authorizes the raising and 
expending of the largest sum of money of any measure passed 
by any legislative body in the civilized world. . 

We have voted the declaration of war, we have provided for 
the raising of this large sum of money and its expenditure, and 
we have now come to consider the present bill, authorizing the 
a increase of the Military Establishment of the United 
states. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the bill at length. There is a 
majority and a minority report. The difference between the two 
reports succinctly stated is as follows: The majority report 
favors a trial of the volunteer system in enlisting men for the 
Army, and the minority report favors universal military service 
and the selective draft. The Military Committee of the Senate 
has reported in favor of the selective draft. The President 
favors it, as does the Secretary of War with all his Army 
Officer advisers. 

Let us examine the two systems. By the volunteer system 
an appeal is made to the patriotic men of the country to come 
forward and enlist for service in the Army. I have no doubt 
that if such a call were issued and the men of our country were 
assured of seeing real service, they would respond readily. The 
selective-draft system, on the other hand, contemplates a regis- 
tration being taken immediately of men eligible for military 
Service under rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. Only men between the ages of 21 and 40 years are liable 
to military service. By this system all citizens are put upon a 
plane of absolute equality. Everyone between these ages is 
liable to military service. Exemptions are provided for men 
physically unfit, for men whose religious principles are against 
war, and certain other exemptions in the bill not necessary to 
enumerate. To: my mind this is an absolutely fair method. It 
makes no distinction because of occupation, wealth, or station 
in life. It recognizes the principle that every one owes a duty 
to his Government. 

Everybody should serve his Government in this emergency 
in some way. You can serve it as patriotically by raising food 
supplies, by working in munition plants, by assisting the trans- 
portation facilities of the country, or in thousands of other ways 
as effectively as you could in the Army. 

By the selective method, every citizen could be required to do 
the work for which he is most fit and which he can do most 
effectively, where he ean serve his Government best. 

Discussion for the past two or three days upon the pending bill 

8 taken a very wide range, and, te my mind, much of it ‘has 

far afield—wide of the mark. The question is not whether 
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we shall vote for war. We voted for war April 5 almost unani- 
mousty. It is not a question of whether we shall give the war 
financial ‘support. We unanimously voted $7.000,000,000 for 
this purpose on April 14. The question now before us is what 
is the most effective plan for enlisting men in the Army. What 
is an absolutely fair plan, the volunteer system or the selective 
system? We have heard much talk against the enlistment of 
boys under 21 years of age. That is not in the pending bill. 
Both reports provide for enlistments of men between the ages 
of 21 and 40. Why, then, should we discuss it? The only point 
of difference before the House is, which is the fairer method 
of enlisting men for the Army? The majority of the committee 
argue that men who volunteer would be the young, patriotic, 
liberty-loving sons of our country, who would come to the de 
fense of our national honor and would sacrifice everything in 
defending the flag; but the question is, Can we consider this 

fair method? 

We love our Government and its institutions, because it guar- 
antees protection to all alike; and I insist that there is a cor- 
responding military obligation upon every citizen of this country 
to serve it and to defend its honor. [Applause.] You issue 
eall under the volunteer system. Public meetings will be held, 
patriotic speeches will be made, and references will be made to 
the glory of our past history in order to induce the very tlower 
of our country to volunteer; but this argument will not appeal 
to many, and the slackers, who are the unproductive citizens 
at home, will not volunteer and Pay a military obligation they 
owe this Government. 

Mr. McCLINTIC., 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Is it the gentleman’s idea that a selective 
draft will produce more efficient men and at the snme time make 
everybody bear an equal burden? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think so; and if the gentleman will wait 
patiently until I get through with the argument, I think it will 
appeal to him. 

Under the selective system it is proposed that a registration 
shall be made of all men between certain ages, exempting from 
military duty men who are in the service of the Government of 
the United States, or of any State, and men engaged in indus 
tries including agriculture. In short, it would permit the selec- 
tion of men of military age from those who are less productive 
and who can best be spared from the civil walks of life. 

During the past three days, in the discussion of this bill, no 
one has pointed out the unfairness of the selective method. As- 
suming that this is a righteous war, that Congress should have 
voted for it as it did, and that Congress should appropriate 
money to sustain it as it did, it is our duty to enact a law which 
will raise an efficient army speedily. If all who are of military 
age are required to register and men claiming exemption are 
passed upon, I submit that it is fair to everyone for the re- 
mainder of the names to be drawn from a box or a wheel after 
the fashion that juries are drawn, up to the number called for. 
That is equality. That would require everyone to perform his 
military duty. No one during this debate has shown the unfair- 
ness of this method. The debate has run off on side issues. 

Attention has frequently been called to the glorious record 
made by the volunteer armies of this and other countries. No 
one would pluck a laurel from the brow of any soldier of this 
country who volunteered in the Revolutionary War or any sub 
sequent war; but because he volunteered and rendered distin 
guished service did not make it right that he should leave his 
home and fireside to suffer sacrifices while others owing an 
equal military obligation, but whose ears were deaf to the patri- 
otic appeals of their country, remained at home. [Applause. | 
This war may be long. No man in this House can to-day foresee 
its end. We all hope that it will be terminated before any Amer- 
ican boy crosses the sea and is landed upon PBuropean soil. 
[Applause.] About this there is no disagreement. However, 
that is not the question before us. 

We are trying to provide the means for raising an army, and 
the question that must never be lost sight of is, Which is the 
fairest method to raise it? If this war continues any consider- 
able length of time, every sort of sacrifice must be made. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate to those who saw any service in our 
past wars the great sacrifices that must be made not only by the 
soldiers in the ranks but by the loving mothers and the fair 
daughters of our land who will be called upon to make all kinds 
of personal sacrifices. We:must prepare in every way to meet 
the grentest military nation on earth, and preparation does not 
mean only the raising of a large army and navy, but that we 
must provide an abundance of munitions of every kind and 
character, keeping in mind that we must furnish also our allies 
who are fighting side by side in a common cause. Not only this, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


but we must raise food supplies, keep our industries going and 
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our avenues of transportation open on land and sea. To do this 
will require large armies of men in civil life. We will require 
the active, energetic, industrious assistance of every farmer, 
and everyone who can be induced to go upon the farm to raise 
food supplies. Shoes and clothing must be manufactured in un- 
usually large quantities, and there will be an increase in every 
kind of manufactured goods that will tax the maximum capacity 
of our industries and will require an additional force of trained 
men in order that foodstuffs, clothing, and munitions may find 
a continuous flow to the seaboard. An army of men must run 
the trains of the country. Manifestly, it would not be for the 
best interests of this Nation to permit men to be taken from 
these various civil walks of life, where they will serve their coun- 
try to such a splendid advantage, and permit them to volunteer 
in an army, and at the same time allow the street loafer, the 
inhabitant of poolrooms, and the slacker to remain in idleness 
at home. Oh, so much has been said about the volunteers of the 
United States, England, Canada, and New Zealand. In 1862 
the Southern States had to resort to conscription, and in 1863 
the United States Congress passed a conscription act. All these 
volunteers, whether they served under Jackson and Lee or under 
Sheridan and Grant, rendered conspicuous service in their re- 
spective armies; but the point I want to invite attention to is 
that in both cases conscription had to be resorted to. 

It is stated that the British Parliament never enacted a con- 
scription law until May, 1916, and that some five million men 
volunteered, and that only about one and one-half million have 
been enlisted under this law. This does not show any objection 
to universal military service; but it is also stated that con- 
scription is an odious term. It certainly would be a badge of 
disgrace if the men of military age were appealed to for two or 
three years to come to the defense of the flag of their country, 
and their ears were deaf to the patriotic appeals, and they were 
finally forced to enlist. If we pass this act, however, so that 
everyone comes in at the samc time and under the same law, 
no one will have refused upon whom there is a military obli- 
gation to come to the defense of his country. 

It has been said in debate that men conscripted in the Civil 
War, both in the North and in the South, did not make the 
best soldiers. I do not doubt it. Anyone would know it with- 
out looking into history. But it must be remembered that the 
patriotic sons, both North and South, readily joined the colors, 
and the conscripts were made up from the very dregs of the 
country. This is true in England. For two years every appeal 
known to the ingenuity of a patriotic people was made to secure 
enlistments. Of course, the very flower of the country enlisted, 
and it left the inferior classes to be conscripted trom. 

Again, you say that patriotism in the United States is not 
dead; that we are worthy descendants of noble sires; that we 
remember Concord, Lexington, Bunker Hill, and Valley Forge, 
and that our people can be depended upon to respond to our 
Nation’s call. Of course, this is a fine sentiment, but public 
sentiment in every community throughout this Nation would 
conscript every brave, patriotic, self-respecting boy in this land, 
as it has in all past wars. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam much interested in the very able speech 
that the gentleman is making. I wondered, however, while I 
might not agree with him, whether the gentleman believed that 
under the volunteer system we could raise in Oklahoma all of 
our apportionment that might be made to us in a short time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In answer to my colleague, I have not the 
slightest doubt of it. I am arguing that if you make a patriotic 
appeal to my town, to the patriotic, liberty-loving boys and 
young men of that community or other towns in our State, 
they will at once enlist, but those to whom patriotism does not 
appeal and who de not respond to the obligations of the Goy- 
ernment will be left at home among the unproductive class. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Which does the gentleman believe will make 
the best soldiers-—the ones who volunteer or the ones who want 
to stay at home? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have already stated, if the gentleman 
had followed my argument, that I thought the patriotic young 
men would make the best soldiers. I do not believe that that 
ought, however, to relieve the other young men of the country 
from their equal obligations to the Government. 

Mr. GORDON. If the gentleman will permit, it was said in 
one of the best speeches on your side that has been made here 
to-day—by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey]—that 
we ought to forget persons and consider only the interests of 
the country. If that is true, is not the country entitled to the 


best it can get? 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I do not believe that the patriotic bo, 
alone owe obligations to the country. I believe the rich anq 
the poor, the high and the low, all owe the Government obliga- 
tions; and if the gentleman had listened to me, I will say tha: 
they all ought to respond in this emergency to the country’s 
call and come forth rendering their service in defense of the 
flag of this glorious country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Does the gentleman think we en; 
apply the same rule to the selection of officers, without regar:| 
to which one is the best man? Why not require that the mer 
shall be chosen without any regard to fitness for position in 
order to distribute it? 

Mr. HASTINGS. In civil life? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; the Army officers. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Everybody knows that you must have mili- 
tary experience for an officer. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We want the best, do we not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Unquestionably; but we can not appl) 
that to the great body of citizens in civil life, because they haye 
not had military training. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. As I understand the gentleman’s argument. 
there are two classes of soldiers, the patriotic soldier and what 
the gentleman terms “slackers.” Under the selective system 
you do not expect to use all of both classes, else there would bc 
no selection ; you must pick out some from among each, and you 
say you do not want to take all of the patriotic soldiers ani! 
leave slackers at home. Is it the gentleman’s idea that you can 
better bring the war to a speedy conclusion by fighting the 
battles of the country with slackers? Is it the idea of the con- 
scriptionist that they are going to take the slacker and leave 
the patriotic boys at home? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think I will answer that before I get 
through. 

Every patriotic boy of my country would feel ashamed of 
himself, if enlistments were called for and patriotic speeches 
were made, to remain in the audience and look about him and 
see his friends and neighbors respond to his country’s call and not 
offer himself to enlist. What about the boy or man to whom pa- 
triotism does not appeal, to whom patriotic appeals would fall on 
deafears? The nonproductive, idle citizens would remain at home 
and render no service to the State or Nation, while the patriotic, 
productive man would be taken in numbers from the various 
walks of life and made to defend the honor of his country, fight 
for the preservation of our institutions and for the Government, 
which guarantees protection to all alike—the rich and poor, the 
high and low. I can not escape the conclusion that there is an 
equal military obligation resting upon every citizen of this 
Republic, regardless of his station in life, and that in such an 
emergency as this everyone, in some respect, should patriotic- 
ally respond to his Nation’s call. Those best fitted should raise 
corn and wheat and oats and potatoes. Others should be in 
factories making hats, shoes, and clothing. Thousands should 
be in munition factories to see that all the necessary supplies 
are forthcoming. Others should be in the various industries 
of this country. In a war we should all be called to our Na- 
tion’s service where we can best serve, whether in civil or mili- 
tary life, and we should sacrifice all upon the altar of our 
country. [Applause.] 

Until I studied the pending bill patiently, I grant that I had 
deep-seated prejudice against conscription and that I had to 
fight to overcome this prejudice before I analyzed the pendins 
bill with a clear vision. 

I have always believed in a democratic form of government. 
I believe in equality of citizenship, equality of opportunity, a1! 
equality of obligation to the Government, both civil and military. 
We have provided a fund of $7,000,000,000 with which to con- 
duct this war, and we are not going to raise this huge sui of 
money by voluntary contributions. Nobody believes this woul! 
be fair. No one has suggested it. Yet I submit that it is as 
fair to rely upon voluntary contributions to support this war 
financially as it is to rely upon voluntary enlistments. Tlic 
wealth of this country should largely pay the financial burden 
of this great war, and it will pay it, but it will pay it by 
system of taxation enacted by this Congress. Let us call 't 
financial conscription. No one will feel disgraced because he is 
called upon to pay his share of taxes under an act of Congress. 
and no one should feel that there is any disgrace attached tv 
his joining the Army under this bill providing for univers:! 
military service, which applies to all alike. 

I deeply deplore this war; everyone does. But now that 
are in it I have made up my mind to stand behind those in charze 
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of it, and to aid in the enactment of all legislation that will 
raise the most effective Army in the history of this country. ‘To 
adopt the majority report is to postpone conscription. This 
report begs the question. The Members who wrote it had no 
confidence in it. They knew that it was doomed to failure. The 
people of this country will not be deceived. If they had been 
certain of their ground, if anyone in this House feels that the 
volunteer system is- going to be a suecess, and he thinks it is fair 
and should be enacted into law, then he would not be justified 
in providing a substitute in the same bill. When the substitute 
provision was incorporated, it was an admission that the other 
would fail, and that the selective system would have to be ulti- 
mately resorted to. In other words, it was conscription post- 
poned. 

In the meantime our people would be torn by dissension, the 
Government would be humiliated at home and abroad, our 
allies in this common cause would be distrustful, and the com- 
mon enemy that we are fighting would be encouraged. The best 
way to bring this war to a successful conclusion is not to hesi- 
tate in the appropriation of an adequate amount of money, the 
raising of an effective Army, and the supplying of the Army and 
the Navy with arms and munitions. Let us strike now, before 
some of our allies are torn with internal dissension and a sepa- 
rate peace is made. Let us lend them heart and courage, and 
when this war is concluded let it not be said that the flag of 
our country was ever lowered in defeat. 

I am not on the Military Committee nor have I had occasion 
heretofore to make a close study of military matters. It does 
not, however, need a military man to know that the selective 
draft system is a shorter, quicker, and surer method of raising 
an efficient Army. All the military authorities are for the 
selective draft system. The Secretary of War favors it, and 
all the Army men advocate it. The President, who is charged 
with the grave responsibility of conducting this war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, after having for months conferred with those 


in a position to know, insists upon the universal military lia- | 


bility system. 

In this emergency I am not going to weaken the President, 
but I am going to uphold his hands. I sincerely hope that this 
war will be brought to a successful conclusion in the very near 
future without any American boy being taken across the sea as 
a soldier; but I insist that if it becomes necessary in the de- 
fense of the lives of our citizens and the flag of this Nation to 
raise an army and some of our people of military age should 
be required to join it and render service, no loyal, patriotic 
American father or mother, can blame me if I vote for a law 
that applies to all without distinction. [Applause.] 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Curry]. 

Mr. CURRY of California. 
economic and military preparation the German autocracy seized 
on the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his 
duchess, heirs to the throne of Austria, by a pan Slavic patriot in 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, on June 28, 1914, as an excuse for starting a 
world war which had for years been premeditated and which 


Germany started August 1, 1914. From the very beginning the | 


German Government has trampled under foot every principle of 
international law and every rule of civilized warfare. In vio- 
lation of a solemn treaty obligation she invaded Belgium and 
contemptuously referred to that treaty as a serap of paper. 
She devastated the country and murdered women and children 
and said it was due to the exigencies of war. In her submarine 
warfare she has even sunk Red Cross boats without warning. 
Her accredited agents in the United States have been respon- 
sible for dynamite outrages. The Zimmermann note to Mexico 
and Japan is an indication of how far Germany will go in her 
desperation. If the European war in which we are now an ally 
Succeeds in eliminating the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, 
those modern representatives of medievalism in government, 
it may be worth all the blood and treasure that has been and 
will be spilled and spent in prosecuting it to a successful issue. 
I had hoped that we could have maintained to the end an 
honorable neutrality and kept out of the war, but it was not to 
be. We stood insult after insult and violation after violation of 
our rights by the Imperial German Government until our atti- 
tude was misconstrued and Germany thought we were too proud 
or too cowardly to fight. We most certainly demonstrated to 
the world that we are a patient and long-suffering people and 
that we will only resort to war as a last recourse. But that has 
always been our policy. We have never prosecuted a war but in 
defense of liberty, human rights, national honor and national 
nieerity, When. necessary we will always fight in defense and 
n offense for any of them. In ancient times it used to be said 


Mr. Chairman, after 30 years of | 
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that Carthage could fight to its last dellar, but Rome would 
fight to its last man. The United States will fight for the right 
to its last man and its last dollar. [Applause.] 

There are worse things than war. No people ever attained 
liberty but by the sword, and no people ever retained liberty 


any longer than they possessed the power, the ability, the 
courage, and the patriotism to defend it with the sword. Our 
country was born of blood, was baptized with blood, and was 


saved and cemented by the shedding of blood. 

While the desire for liberty is as old as the aspirations of the 
human heart for higher and better conditions, the liberty we en 
joy is a new thing in government and dates practically from tly 
Revolutionary War. It is the result of the best thought and the 
best efforts of the best minds that have inhabited and benefited 
the earth by right living and exalted thinking. It cost unnum 
bered precious lives and untold treasure. It is our obligation to 
transmit it to posterity as pure as we received it from the foul 
ers and preservers of the Republic, who suffered so much suid 
who pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred hone 
that they and we might be free. Ireedom is not the natural state 
of man. It can not be conferred on a people by a constitution. 
by statute Inaw, or by a declaration of independence, A re 
public is the highest expression of the evolution of government. 
It took our branch of the human race thousands of years to 
develop to the government-by-the-people stage of civilization. 


Such a government can only be maintained by a moral ane 
intelligent and a courageous people who ure willing, when 


necessary, to fight and to die in defense of the nation’s rights 
and honer and independence and in defense of human liberty 
We are in such a war now. 

For the German Government and the frightfulness of Cer 
man militarism I have the utmost abhorence, but for the Cer 


| man people I have the highest regard and sincerest sympathy. 
They are a moral, frugal, home-loving, God-fearing people. 


Some of our best citizens are Germans and of German descent. 
It is but natural that when the war was confined to Europe 
they should have sympathized with Germany, but now that the 
United States is in the war I feel certain, knowing them as I 
do, that 99 per cent of our citizens of German blood will be 


loyal and true to their flag and their country—the star 
spangled red, white, and blue and the United States. | Ap- 


plause.] In these trying times, when democracy and auto- 
cracy are engaged in a life-and-death struggle, we are Ameri- 
cans all, in heart and mind and soul and thought and deed. 
We will all do all in our power to assist in bringing the war to 
a speedy and successful conclusion, but in the excitemment caused 
by the war the peoples’ representatives must be careful net to 
enact legislation that will create a centralized autocratic power 
that may be dangerous to American institutions and to Ameri 
ean liberty. I voted for the resolution declaring that a state ot 
war exists between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government. I voted for the appropriations for the Army and 
Navy and for the $7,000,000,000 hond issue to prosecute the war. 
I am willing and ready to vote for more when necessary. 1 
want to see the war prosecuted to a successful termination at 
as early a date as possible. To aecomplish that we tnust raise 
and equip an army as expeditiously as we can. There sre 
honest differences of opinion as to how this can best be done 

Personally I believe we should and could raise a volunteer 
army of 500,000 or 1,000,000 men quicker than we could by con 
scripting them, and we should immediately, in the same bill 
that provides for volunteers, adopt the Swiss system of univer- 
sal training and universal service, modified to meet the dif 
ferent conditions caused by the great extent of the territory of 
the United States. This is not conscription. It is a recogni 
tion of the principle of universal obligation divested of favorit 
ism, and it retains the home unit in the Army. Every great 
commander from the begnning of history has recognized the 
superiority of a volunteer to a conscript. They always call 
for volunteers for any extra hazardous and dangerous enter- 
prise. 

The volunteer and the conscript both have to be trained 
after they enter the service before they can make good soldiers. 
But the patriotic, willing volunteer can be trained into a goor! 
soldier much quicker than can the unwilling corscript. Neither 
Canada nor Australia has resorted to conscription, and I do 
not think ‘we should do so without giving the volunteer system 
a chance in the same bill in which we provide for conscription 
if necessary. 

I shall vote for the committee bill, but if that is voted down I 
shall vote for the bill as it is presented to the House for fina! 
passage, even though it should, contrary to my judgment, elimi 
nate the volunteer system and provide for raising an arin) 
by the selective draft. 
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All of the wars in which our country has been engaged have 
been fought to a successful issue by volunteers. 

During the Civil War, at the beginning of 1862, we had 637,- 
000 volunteers under arms, and the Secretary of War discon- 
tinued recruiting. Under the act of March, 1863, 1,369,343 sol- 
diers joined the Union Army, and of that number only 61,947 
were drafted men. After six months’ training and service no 
better soldiers ever trod the face of the earth than the men in 
the Union and Confederate Armies. I can not sit quietly in 
my seat and permit them to be traduced and their achievements 
belittled by theorists. 

There is at the present time in the War Department a card- 
indexed list of 11,000 veterans of the Spanish-American War 
who have passed the physical and mental examination for 
officers on the reserve list of the. Army. There are living to- 
day 245,000 veterans of the Spanish-American and Philippine 
Wars, over 100,000 of whom are under 40 years old, and there 
are in the United States 100,000 Greeks who saw service in two 
Balkan wars. At least 100,000 of the veterans of those wars 
would undoubtedly volunteer if given a chance, but under the 
selective draft they would all be exempt from the draft and 
prohibited by their age from enligting in the Regular Army. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am quite 
sure that very few people here will agree with me, but that 
will not prevent me from saying what I intend to say. The 
situation seems to be somewhat confused not only in the minds 
of the Members of Congress but in the minds of the people. It 
is very likely that the people are behind the President, but they 
are so far behind him that they do not know exactly where he 
stands right now, and they do not quite understand what he is 
calling upon them to fight for. One man out of every twenty 
thousand of fighting age has enlisted since the 2d day of April. 
Does that mean that out of every 20,000 men there are 19,999 
cowards, or does it mean that the great masses of the peuple 
fail to understand the sudden change which has taken place in 
the international policy of the country? You must realize that 
the great masses of the people refuse to volunteer because they 
have not grasped the full significance of what has happened, 
because they have not grown up to the new international policy 
of the President, because they do not understand what it means 
to be asked to fight for democracy in Germany or Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria so as to fix the boundary 
lines between contending European nations. Because they do 
not understand this change of international policy men talk 
about conscription, about coercion, about force, and duress. Is 
nof this very fact, that up to the present moment 1 only out of 
20,000 has volunteered a conclusive argument against the policy 
of conscription? Is not an opportunity to volunteer a sort of a 
referendum ? 

On the 6th day of December, 1915, I introduced a resolution 
calling upon the President to convene a congress of neutral 
nations and that the following be made the basis of interna- 
tional peace: The liberation of oppressed nationalities, a ref- 
erenduin for Poland, Alsace-Loraine, and Finland, the establish- 
ment of an international court of arbitration, concerted dis- 
armament, and the adoption of the commercial boycott as a sub- 
stitute for war and as a means of punishing recalcitrant na- 
tions. That was on the 6th day of December, 1915. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs had an interesting hearing, which 
lasted two days, but nothing was done with that socialist reso- 
lution. It was a socialist resolution laying down the basis of 
international peace. What do we find on the 2d of April, 1917? 
The President of the United States not only adopts that resolu- 
tion in toto, but asks the people of the United States to fight for 
it, so that I am the conservative and he is the radical. I merely 
talk internationalism, while he wants you to fight for it. What 
does he say? He says: 

We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretence 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples includ 

Notice that word “ peoples,” the plural, which may be a sug- 
gestion of the breaking up of the German Empire— 


for the rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. - world 
must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We. have no selfish ends to 
serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely 
make. We are but one of the champions of the ts of mankind. We 
shall be satisfied when those rights have been de as secure as the 
faith and the freedom of natious can make them. Fah a 


This noble proclamation of internationalism is not under- 
stood by the people. They do not quite know what the Presi- 
dent is talking about. They have heretofore not been called 
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upon to fight for the liberation of any oppressed nations; 
anywhere in the world. Is not that really the trouble, and « 

it be cured by conscription? Can it be cured by compulsiv 
Can it be cured by forced recruiting? Is it not a question o; 
wider knowledge, of a deeper understanding of things? 
between the minority and the majority report, like betwe 
most propositions in this Congress, a Socialist finds hims 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. I find myself in t), 
position very often as between you Republicans and Democri! 
There is no really essential difference between the two repor; 
What does the majority report say? We will compel you 
serve if you do not volunteer. What does the minority repor 
say? We will compel you right now to serve. You are ( 
ceiving yourselves, gentlemen; you are trying to embalm yoy 
own conscience. You are putting to sleep your own dou): 
You know that you are really advocating conscription, but y« 
throw the burden of it on the President so that you will | 
safe in your districts. [Laughter and applause.] I vote! 
against the war resolution. I would vote against it to-day, j 
spite of the press and in spite of the whole world, if my vote 
were the only vote; and I would vote to-day for the revocatin), 
of that resolution. I did not vote, however, against the bord 
issue for the simple reason that my sympathies are in th. 
main with the cause of the allies, and I believe that we shoul: 
render them every form of noncombatant aid. I do favor th. 
loaning of billions of dollars, if necessary, to the allies, bur i: 
you help them, let your help be real and genuine. What <. 
you do? You loan them money, and then take it back fri) 
them in excessive -profits. The shipping interests, accordii. 
to an article in a conservative paper—the New York Times 
make as much as 1,600 per cent profit on ships, and when y« 
give a fellow a dollar and then charge him sixteen times :- 
much for the article you sell to him you really only give hi: 
six cents, do you not? 

I would not only loan money, not only help with food :: 
every form of material, but I would protect them against ©, 
ploitation by American capital. I would protect them agai: 
exploitation by the munition interests. I would seize all |!) 
munition factories and make them Government property ai 
squeeze the profits out of the munition business for the prot: 
tion of the people of the United States as well as for the prot: 
tion of the allies. [Applause.] I would take hold of the bis 
industries of the country and put them on a national basis, . 
a democratic basis, and lay the foundation for a democriti 
management of industries, one thing that is inevitable and thi! 
is bound to come. I would conscript wealth and not men. \\: 
talk about German efficiency. Do you people realize what (| 
fight means? Do you know that before 1914 Germany |) 
10,000,000 of men trained to fight, and do you really belie\: 
that you can raise an army large enought to become a fact: 
on the European battle fields? Why, you are wasting tin 
here. By the time you raise your army the war will be ove 
How will you transport a million and a half men? You w''! 
have to build several dozen bridges across the Atlantic Ove: 
or you will have to do what my ancestor did when he str: 
with his staff the Red Sea, and in that way permit your arn) 
to walk across the Atlantic Ocean. [Applause.] 

And then it is wrong from the standpoint of internation: 
peace for the American people to encourage the idea that | 
war should last another year and a half. You will never |: 
ealled upon to fight, and the reason the people do not voluntc: 
is that they fear that they may be called upon to fight in |!) 
trenches, fight for something they do not understand. Ti 
do noi know a thing about international diplomacy. Most | 
the people do not know whether Hamburg is in Switzerland « 
in Palestine. They are not going to fight for intangible thins» 
Had Germany been foolish enough to send a submarine to fire 
a few shots at an American port the people of the United St:\:> 
would have been aroused, but you can not arouse them by i!) 
ternational ideas, by the ideal of international peace, whic! 
my ideal, except that I would not shed blood for it. I beli: 
it can be obtained only by a wider knowledge, by a dee): 
sympathy, by more education. Germany is strong not only | 
cause she is following Napoleon, who was the first to take i 
vantage of the conscript system and then march triumph:' 
over Europe, Germany is powerful not only because she h:- 
conscripted army compelled to fight, forced to fight;-and it '- 
by the way, that very conscript army that. destroyed the efi. 
of the social democracy for peace, but Germany is powerful | 
cause she occupies contiguous territory with uninterrupted ri 
road communications. Out of this war there will come in: 
probability a- stronger Germany, because the really sick man”: 
Burope is Austria-Hungary. It will be Austria-Hungary ():' 
will be broken up and the German part of Austria-Hungary \ 
ally itself to Germany. 





1917. 


The President asks us to become revolutionists and organize 
» revolution in Germany. Well, there are better Democrats in 
Germany than there are here. Germany has millions of social 
Democrats. They are doing their work for democracy. When 
they spoke for international peace they were told to stand by 
the Kaiser, and some people tell us here to stand by the Presi- 
dent, Whether he moves forward or backward, whether he is 
right or wrong. He calls upon the people of the United States 
to become revolutionists. Did you ever hear of conscripting a 
revolutionist? They talk about conscription as being a demo- 
cratie institution. Yes; so is a cemetery. [Laughter.] Every- 
body is a conscript in a cemetery. [Applause.] It is the de- 
mocracy of the cemetery and the equality of the slaughter- 
house. [Applause.] The volunteer immolates himself on the 
altar of liberty for an ideal, for an aspiration, for a principle. 
He fights, and in fighting for an idea a man lives. There is 
nothing nobler than to fight for something when it is a matter 
of choice, of impulse, of fervor, of enthusiasm, when it springs 
from your heart, from within your own breast. That is the case 
with the volunteer, with the man who gives his life for what 
he believes to be a cause worth fighting for. The volunteer is 
a rebel, a fighter for freedom, a martyr. A conscript is a 
lainb led to the slaughter, a victim. Is not that true? 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will yield a little later, when I develop my 
argument. I will yield to the gentleman in a few minutes. I 
said the war will not last long enough. It is wrong for us to 
encourage the thought that it will, New Russia was called 
upon recently to assure the world that she did not contemplate 
a separate peace with Germany. A separate peace between new 
Russia and Germany would have been a calamity to the world, 
and the Russian social democracy announced that they would 
fight for universal peace, although this war was not of their 
making, but they would continue to fight for universal peace 
provided no indemnities and no annexations were demanded. 

The German social democracy insists now that the German 
Government should waive all claims to indemnity and annexa- 
tion. The President says we want no indemnity and no an- 
nexation. What are we fighting for? These are the questions 
that disturb people’s minds, the minds of intelligent men who 
are confronted with the problem of volunteering. They want 
to know why. They want to know what for. 

The European peoples will be liberated not by an outside force, 
but by the force of the revolutionary elements of Europe. In 
every country of Europe the people will demand an accounting, 
and an explanaticn, and a reason, the why and the wherefore 
of.this war. The wave of rebellion is coming. That is why I 
look upon this talk about raising an army and deceiving the 
people into the belief that you are not conscripting them be- 
cause you give them a chance to volunteer before they are con- 
scripted as so much wasted time. 

Tell the truth! The truth is that both bills mean conscrip- 
tion. And the majority and the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs yielded to the pressure of the White House 
and have surrendered their judgment in good old Democratic 
style. Yes; whenever the President sneezes the Democrats on 
the floor of this House wipe their noses every time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. In case the number of men required would 
volunteer there would not be any conscription under this ma- 
jority report, would there? 

Mr. LONDON. Of course, if there should be sufficient vol- 
unteers there would be no conscription. That is true. It is a 
little better than nothing. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr, LONDON. Yes. 

_ Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from New York and his social- 
istic friends are against conscription. If Congress should pass 
i volunteer bill would there be a wild rush from the Socialists 
to fight for their country ? 

; Mr, LONDON, . There would not be.a bigger rush from the 
Socialists than from the membership of this. Congress. 

Mr. JAMES. I want to say that a good many Members of 
this House haye-enlisted once, and will be enlisted again. 

Mr. LONDON, The only man that I will believe will enlist 
will talk to me in uniform. - 

Mr. JAMES. Then you will never have a Socialist talk to you. 
nana LORRON. The Socialists have been fighting for democ- 
hoe Vhile evePy corporation lawyer in the ranks of other parties 
coe been serving the capitalists against the working people. We 
— been the fighters for liberty throughout the world. We 
‘ave been the fighters for international peace. Our men and 
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women have voluntarily gone to the jails, to exile, and to the 
scaffold fighting for democracy, and it is cowardice on the part 
of anybody to accuse the Socialists of lack of courage. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LONDON, Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a facet that the United States 
in taking the stand she has is going to fight for the protection of 
the lives of women and little children? 

Mr. LONDON, Oh, but the President is nobler than thet, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohic. The gentleman did not answer my 
question. 

Mr. LONDON, I did answer it. The President speaks for 
the people of the United States, and he does not spenk in a 
spirit of revenge. Oh, no. He says that we shall fight this war 
without rancor, without selfish objects, seeking nothing for our 
selves. The gentleman has not grown up to the President's 
policy. [Laughter.] 

Is there any other question? T will extend my remarks bs 
coordinating these different subjects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand the gentleman 
to say that he thought this war would be over at the end of 
six months. 

Mr. LONDON, 
in six months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. You think the war will be 
over before the Army will be organized? 

Mr. LONDON. I think by the time this Army is organized 
the war will be over. I am quite confident of it, because IT have 
faith in the awakened democratic forces in Europe. [| Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Rhode Island | Mr. O'SHAUNESSy }. 
[| Applause. ] 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I happen to be not a recent convert of the doctrine 
of universal military service. I welcome those whom I find 
in the ranks to-night for that democratic institution. The hest 
answer that I can give to the critics of universal military service 
is that in our work for the Nation in «a war sense we should 
consider ourselves rot a confederation but a nation. I take it 
for granted that the biggest objection that comes to the con- 
scription idea is the fact that men can not be associated in units 
for the purpose of fighting, and that one man who knows an- 
other in a particular locality or community may for the mo- 
ment be dissociated from his fellow. That is too sentimental 
a proposition fer me in a military sense. 1 believe that war is 
a cold, merciless proposition, and to be successful should be de- 
void of too much sentiment. There is not any question that the 
volunteer proposition is predicated on sentiment. That propo- 
sition is built upon those fine and delicate tendencies that we 
would look for in pacificism and not in militarism. Efficiency 
and democracy are associated with the conscription idea, and 
I wish to say here to the Members to-night that I am unre- 
servedly in favor of any proposition that entails upon the 
citizenship of the country equal service. | Applause. | 

Citizenship does not lie alone in taking what a republic offers. 
It does not lie alone in gathering the fruits of comfort aml of 
luxury and of good wages and good times. It comes rather in 
the acknowledgment in the hearts of men that they owe a service, 
a great service, to the country to which they give their al- 
legiance, and especially to a country of this kind, the grentest 
republic upon God's footstool. [Applause.} In a crisis such as 
confronts us, a citizen’s obligations are greater thai his privi 
leges. In the minority bill we correct the mistakes of the past, 
and we seek to be guided by the lessons of the present greut 
conflict in Europe. 

I will refer for a moment to this statement, and I believe that 
it can not be contradicted: “ Twenty thousand regular troops 
at Bull Run would have routed the insurgents, settlea the ques- 
tion of military resistance, and relieved us from the pain and 
expense of four years of war.” That is what we paid at that 
time for a policy of unpreparedness. That is what we paid at 
that time for a policy of puling sentimentality, for the regard of 
one man toward another, for that ineflicient conduct which goes 
to create and foster a sentiment rather than to produce results. 

Let me refer to another instance: 

The slow increase of the Continental Army shows that Congress was 
committed to a dual military establishment—one class of troops being 
Continental or regular, the other militia. In the former the gradual 
extension of enlistments to two or three years enabled the men to 
acquire the discipline which ultimately proved the salvation of our 
cause. The natural disposition of men to seek the easiest and shortest 
service permitted them to enlist in the militia in preference to the 
Continental regiments, and thus the only force that could be depended 


upon to cope with the British, both offensively and defensively, was 
always from one-third to one-half below its prescribed strength. 


I do not believe you can organize the Army 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I regret I can not. My time is too 
limited. That is dealing with the Revolutionary War. I will 
refer now to the War of 1812. These things are so important 
and significant and have to do so much with what we lost at 
that time through an inefficient policy and the policy of un- 
preparedness that I wish to incorporate some extracts in these 
remarks of mine. I read: 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


The failure of Congress, at the beginning of the war, to declare in 
favor of territorial recruitment and obligatory service affords another 
result equally striking. The Army voted in January, 1812, was 35.000 ; 
the number of inexperienced officers ultimately called out and whose 
a pay was at least four times that of the private soldier was 

Instead of falling upon the 5,000 British regulars who held Canada 
at the beginning and crushing them in a single battle, we allowed them 
to baffle every attempt at invasion, and to prolong the war until 
our loss in killed and wounded numbered 5,614. 

In contrast with our reckless extravagance in employing more than 
an half million of men, the largest force of British regulars opposed to 
us was 16,500, 

These figures, $198,000,000, which do not embrace the millions paid 
for pensions since 1823, may be accepted with slight variation as the 
immediate cost of the war. 

{lad Congress from 1808 to 1811 applied one-fourth of this sum to 
the inaintenance ef an army of 15,000 men, so organized as to have 
been capable of expansion by the aid of voluntary enlistments and 
obligatory service to double or triple its numbers, there is little 
reason to doubt that Canada would have been ours and the war brought 
to a close on a single campaign. 

Canada would have been ours, and our flag would have waved 
from the far North to the Gulf of Mexico. It had been the 
dream of many an American spirit. Think of that great loss, 
think of that great sacrifice, through unpreparedness! 

Now men shudder at the name “conscript.” We need not 
be afraid of names. My Socialist friend, Mr. Lonpon, says it 
is the conscription that leads to the democracy of the cemetery. 
Well, brave men need not be afraid of death, no matter where it 
securs. But I plead for that democracy which entails equal 
service upon all, and I plead with all the vigor of my manhood, 
with every man in this Chamber, with every man throughout the 
country, for the equal-service principle. The man whose son is 
summoned to the colors, to stand by the honor of the country and 
to preserve its sacred institutions, is right when he says that that 
same obligation should rest equally as well upon the shoulders 
of the son of the man next door and of his neighbor. [Applause.] 

What better argument do we want than that the best blood 
of the Nation should not be drained? Is it not futile to take 
the cream, if you please, of the population and leave the skimmed 
milk? We will be better off and, if my Socialist friend from 
New York is a good prophet when he says that the war will be 
over in six months, we will have as the result of our preparation 
a splendid lesson in military preparedness, 1,000,000 men stand- 
ing erect, having learned the lesson that military preparation 
zives—that leaven with which to build up a new country and 
to instill into the hearts of our citizens a greater, a bigger, a 
broader patriotism; yea, more, a deeper devotion to the flag, 
and a readiness to sacrifice one’s life for one’s country. |[Ap- 
plause. | 

Now, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the consolidation of our 
heterogeneous elements into a more composite whole must be 
the result of our war with Germany, otherwise we will have 
fought largely in vain. A greater and more united Nation re- 
flecting democracy’s hopes, and centering the eyes of all upon a 
common flag should result and be handed down to generations 
yet unborn as a glorious heritage. The war was clarified by 
the elimination of autocratic Russia and the substitution of 
democratic Russia. Only smiles were provoked when we asso- 
ciated the Czar with democratic ambitions. President Wilson’s 
address of April 2, 1917, vitalized the war and charged it with 
the living electric force of democratic thought. “ Make room 
and clear the path for a world democracy ” is his slogan. As a 
result kings ave having nightmares, and crowns are rated at a 
lower figure. The rumblings of ‘to-day will become the revolu- 
tions of ‘to-morrow. 

Hieow glorious to read of the great reception in Petrograd to 
the grandmother of the Russian revolution after her 27 years 
of exile in Siberia. Where royalty was formerly entertained in 
the special rooms at the railroad station she was acclaimed by 
the people. The fruits of the early revolutionists were evident, 
and their sacrifices were glorified. 

France has always thrilled us with her inborn love of democ- 
racy. Our debt to her for her aid in our Revolutionary War 
fer freedom will never be paid. Hertimely aid in men, money, 
and ships made possible the chapter ending at Yorktown. I 
was gratified ‘to hear my good and learned friend, Mr. Mon- 
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TAGUE, of Virginia, speak up so resolutely for France in th 
Chamber a few days ago. 

He left one thing unsaid: The splendid service rendered by the 
Trish soldiers commanded by Count Dillon under Rochambeny : 
another Irish regiment commanded by Capt. Walsh likewise (id 
their part, both at the siege of Savannah and at Yorktown, [| 
speak of the great number of Irishmen in the French Arm 
under Rochambeau, in addition to those enrolled in the militi 
For 100 years from the capitulation o: 
Limerick to the days of the French Revolution the Trish exi} 
had fought for France. History teems with their gallant deed: 
T need but mention Fontenoy. Gen. Anthony Wayne, the son of )) 
Irishman, and Stony Point are inseparably linked. Gen. Danie! 
Morgan, another son of an Irishman, and his great victory 5); 
the Cowpens will never be forgotten. Gen. Henry Knox’s hari 
travel to Lake Champlain for guns for the Revolutionary Arn 
will always stamp him the possessor of Celtic blood and the dar- 
ing so dear to the heart of Washington. 

To the name of John Barry, the Irishman, will be forever 
attached “The First Commodore of the American Navy” ani 
the commander of the first vessel of war that captured a Britis) 
war vessel. The name of Gen. Richard Montgomery, of Done 
gal, Ireland, will forever ring in the ears of patriots as the man 
who gave his life for the revolution in escalating the Heights 
of Quebec before the Declaration of Independence was given to 
the world. So France and America are linked in this war for 
democratic ideals. What shall we say of Great Britain? The 
past is not the present. The future is made brighter by hope 
and not despair. I know England has liberal-minded sons who 
would do justice to Ireland. I know her statesmen have made 
generous improvements in the land laws of Ireland and given 
an impetus to a peasant proprietary. These reforms are but 
a modicum of justice. What horrible incubus grips her Goy- 
ernment to-day in withholding a full measure of self-government 
to Ireland? 

The American people love liberty; they want it not alone for 
themselves but for other peoples throughout the world. They 
long to see the day of Belgium’s restoration; they will shout 
with very joy for Poland’s reincarnation. We pray that 
everywhere the sovereign power will be lodged with the people, 
and that kings and their empty ceremonies will be set aside. 
Great Britain has a great chance to popularize this war. 
Let her be as democratic as the United States and France; 
let her be fair to Ireland. Forthwith give her freedom, and 
an admiring world will applaud. If, perchance, self-govern- 
ment should be denied Ireland until the close of the war, 
let me as an unadulterated American and a lover of liberty 
and freedom express the hope in this American Congress that 
when the representatives of the belligerent nations shall sil ai 
the table to arrange the terms of peace it shall fall to the lot 
of our representatives to say a word for that Emerald Isle 
which has been oppressed for centuries. Let that word and 
action taken by America’s representatives be the means of 
realizing the wish of that youthful patriot, Robert Emmet, who 
asked that his epitaph be not written until Ireland had taken 
her place among the nations of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we have 
agreed to adjourn at 10 o’clock to-night, and in view of the 
fact that I intended to yield to the gentleman from Ohio [\Ir. 
Fess], and that he could not finish his speech by 10 o'clock, | 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpvers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the ill 
(H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unamimous consent leave of absence was granted to M". 
Moon for several days on account of important business. 


INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recor by inserting a te!r- 
gram from Hon. John H. Morehead, for two terms governor 
of Nebraska and candidate for Vice President, the telegri 
being in reference to matters which are now at issue. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from NebraSka asks wn‘!!! 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

‘There was no objection, 





os 


1910. 





The telegram referred to is as follows: 
Fautyts City, Nepr., April 24, 1917. 
AsHuTon C, SHALLENBERGER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


Conscription for Army service unpopular and should be used only as 
, last resort for national defense. Conscription for European service 
edingly unpopular. My associations such that I know the senti- 


Ifon. 


exe 


ment of the rank and file. No measure so unpopular during - life- 
time as drafting our boys for European service. Let those go who are 


willing to volunteer *s the unanimous verdict. 
JOHN H. MOREHEAD. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning, and that the pending bill (H. R. 
2545) be considered in general debate under the same agree- 
ment as heretofore. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock a, m. to-morrow, and that general debate 
shall proceed under the rule we have been proceeding under 
for two or three days. : 

Mr. MANN. That means that the bill will not be read for 
amendment to-morrow ? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. MANN. And the gentleman does not now ask to close 
ceneral debate? 

Mr. DENT. I do not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. DENT. 

adjourn, 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 48 | 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, | 


April 26, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





SXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 


precedence of officers of the Navy (H. Doe. No. 67); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Dry Straits, Alaska (H. Doc. No. 68) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

»o. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of Missouri River from the city of Florence, Nebr., to 
the northern limits of Decatur, Nebr. (H. Doc. No. 69); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers. report on preliminary ex- 
unination and survey of Coquille River, Oreg., from Coquille 
City to the entrance (H. Doc. No. 70); to the Committee on 


ae and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
1ons, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference 
With foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States; to punish espionage and better to en- 
force the criminal laws of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 


report (No. 30), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


I nder clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 3806) to grant citizenship 
to all aliens who have filed first papers and who have enlisted 
- the Army or Navy of the United States; to the Committee on 

iumigration and Naturalization. 

5 Also, a bill CH. R. 3807) to increase the pay of all officers and 
len in the military forces of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now | 
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By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 3808) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to grant permission for the relocation and re- 
building of dams across navigable rivers, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 3809) to indemnify the city 
of New York for expenses incurred in defense of the United 
States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 3810) to repeal the literacy 
test; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3811) to provide for the naturalization of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali 
zation, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 3823) for completing improve- 
ments of the Port Henry Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee ou 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
68) creating a commission to report a plan for the adoption of 
a national budget system; to the Committee on Appropriations. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 3812) granting an-increase 
of pension to Julia P. Overacker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R, 3813) granting a pension to 
William D. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3814) granting a pension to Peter Kanuk; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 3815) granting a pension 
to Joseph J. Shane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38816) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Gillispie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 3817) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Wharton; to the Committee on Ven- 
sions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 3818) granting a pension 
to Emilie Louise Feely ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 3819) granting a pension to 


| out y . » oY oO Janci : 
tentative draft of a provision of legislation relating to the) Irving Wohi; to the Commitice on Pensions. 


By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 38820) for the relief of 
Charles A. Carey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 3821) granting a pension 
to Thomas E. Rector; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3822) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Kessinger: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 3824) to reinstate Fred- 
erick J. Birkett as third lieutenant in the United States Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 3825) for the relief of Oscar 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 3826) granting an inerease 
of pension to Levi Vandervort; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Republican County Com- 
mittee of the County of New York, pledging loyalty and sup- 
port to the President; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of American Society of Civil Engineers, favor- 
ing universal military training and service; to the Cominittee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., against excise tax on corn sirup or glucose; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition-of J. S. Ohriner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., against 
stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, favoring bill for retirement of superannuate:| 
Government employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the Republican Club of the City of New York, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, pledging support to the President; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, in re raw supplies after the war; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, memorial of board of directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, favoring universal military training ; 
io the Committee on Military Affairs. 

by Mr. DRUKKER: Petitions of sundry churehes of the 
State of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of State Board of Education of New Jersey, 
favoring the Federal staff bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of James Eastwood and others, of Paterson, 
N. J., favoring universal military service; to the Committee en 
Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Republican Club of the City of 
New York, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, favoring bill for retirement of superannuated 
Government employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Sérvice. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of Bishop Allgyer and others of West 
Liberty, Ohio, against universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of INinois Club of Chi- 
cago and committee on engineering cooperation, favoring uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of board of representatives 
of the Federal Employees’ Union, favoring passage of Senate bill 
281, for retirement law; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. : 

Also, petition of Military Engineering Committee of New 
York, asking that all new units of engineer troops be organized 
by the War Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of St. Botolph Club, Boston, Mass., pledging 
support to the Government; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. : 

oy Mr. HUTCHINSON: Memorial of State Board of Educa- 
tion of New Jersey, favoring the Federal Staff bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. KREIDER: Memorials of Congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Mechanicsburg, and Park Street 
United Evangelical Church, of Harrisburg, Pa., favoring na- 
tional prohibition during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

sy Mr. MOTT: Memorial of 500 women of Oneida, N. Y., 
favoring the adoption of an antipolygamy amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association of 
the United States, favoring universal military training; to the 
~ Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Republican Club of New York City, favoring 
universal military training and service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petition of Northwestern Ohio Conference of 
the Church of the Brethren, asking exemption from military 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Memorial of Crookston (Minn.) 
Lodge, No, 64, Sons of Hermann, pledging its loyalty to the flag of 
the United States, their adopted country, and support of the 
country in whatever way they may be called upon to do in the 
present crisis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Thief River Falls ( Minn.) Lodge, of U. C. T. 
of A., pledging the loyalty and support of that branch of the 
society in the war against Germany; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Commercial Club of Fergus Falls, Minn., 
urging governmental regulation of grain and other foodstuff 
prices ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Leechburg, Pa., favoring closing of distilleries and 
breweries in the interest of our national food supply; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 193 citizens of Marion Center and vicinity, 
Pa., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of sundry citizens of Randolph, 
Mass., favoring universal military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition indorsed by Presbytery of Colum- 
bia County, N. Y., favering establishment of Federal motion- 
picture commission; forbidding of interstate transmission of 
race-gambling bets; sectarian appropriations; Sunday-rest law 
for District of Columbia; uniform marriage and divorce law; 
and prohibition measures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Arthur J. Wellington and 15 
other residents of Rindge, N. H., favoring the principle of uni- 
versal military service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, memorial of the Congregational Church and Chri: 
Endeavor Society of Canterbury, N. H., favoring an effe 
method to prohibit the sale and manufacture ef intoxic.; 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. W. Snow and 19 other residents of W) 
field, N. H., favoring an effective method to prohibit the sac 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee o) 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George I. Putnam and 28 other reside: 
Charlestown, N. H., favoring legislation which provides f>) 
application of the principle of universal service in the raisi) 
our national-defense forces ; to the Committee on Military Aty 

Also, resolutions of the East Concord (N. H.) Congregati: 
Church, favoring nation-wide prohibition; to the Committe 
the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Baptist Sunday School of Ani; 
N. H., favoring nation-wide prohibition ; to the Committee 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Fred A. Dunlap and 388 other resident 
Antrim, N. H., in favor of national prohibition ; to the Comini 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the citizens of New London, N. H., in 
meeting assembled, favoring universal military training 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Frank L. Mi 
president of University of North Dakota, and others, advoes: 
the raising of money by taxation rather than by bond iss 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, April 26, 1917, 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 23, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expirnt 
of the recess. 
INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, assumed the « 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the Unite: 
States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, because I am ¢ 
to ask for a unanimous-consent agreement I suggest the :/- 
sence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator permit a su; 
tion by the Chair? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be very glad to have it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is that he submit the un: 
mous-consent agreement and then have a roll ¢all to disclo 
the presence of a quorum. It might not be necessary to ci 
it twice. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be glad to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed agreement wil! 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 0 
Pp. m., on Friday, April 27, 1917, the Senate will proceed to th: 
sideration of 8S, 1871, a bill to authorize the President to i) 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States, ani | 
at 5 o'clock p. m., on that calendar day, will vote without fi: 
debate upon any amendment that may be pending, any amendment | 
may be offered, and upon the bill 8. 1871, through the regular | 
mentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the said | 
of 1 o’clock p. m., on said calendar day, April 27, 1917, no Seu 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the 
or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amen) 
offered thereto. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the ro! 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators «u- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Simmons 
Beckham Harding McLean Smith, Ga. 
Brady . Hollis Martin Smith, Mich. 
Calder Husting Myers Smith, 8. C. 
Chamberlain James ew Smoot 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Page Stone 
Curtis Johnsen, 8. Dak, Pomerene Sutherland 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Thomas 
Fall Jones, Wash. Robinson Thompson 
Fernald Kellogg Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
Fletcher Kirby Shafroth Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sheppard Vardaman 
Gallinger La Follette Sherman Wetson 
Gerry F McCumber Shields Williams 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to announce that '¢ 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr], the Senator from Nv't!! 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kexyo™|, 
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the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and the Senator from 
Now York [Mr. WapswortH] are necessarily detained on ac- 
count of business in connection with the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Hueues] on account of ill- 
x Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from INinois [Mr. Lewis] is detained from the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce that my col- 


league [Mr. LANs] is detained from the Senate on account of 
illness. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 


to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Oregon has presented a proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
which will be read. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
to Saturday. 
The Secretary 


I have changed the day from Friday 


ad as follows: 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 
It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar or ef Saturday, April 28, 1917, the Senate will 
o 


proceed to the consideration of S. 1871, a bill to authorize the President 


io increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States, 
and that at 5 o'clock p. m. on that calendar day will vote without fur- 
ther debate upon any amendment that may be pending, any amendment 
that may be offered, and upon the bill S. 1871, through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the said 
hour of 1 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day, April 28, 1917, no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon 
the bill, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amend- 
ment offered thereto. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Oregon if he would be willing to modify his request, so that 
five minutes might be used upon any amendment presented at 
any time. That has been the way in which the Senate recently 
has made these unanimous-consent agreements. An amendment 
might be presented which would lead to just a few minutes of 
explanation, and yet it might come after 5 o’clock. If the 
agreement could be so changed that we would begin at the first 
hour named to vote upon the amendments and upon the bill, 
and allow five minutes on each amendment, I think it would be 
better. I am not going to object to the unanimous-consent 
agreement, however. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jonzrs] has some suggestion to make along the same 
line that will be satisfactory to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to point out the difficulty 
I see about this unanimous-consent agreement. I want to say 
that I will not object to it; I would be perfectly willing to 
vote right now, so far as that is concerned; but if we are going 
to fix a time by unanimous consent I think we ought to pro- 
vide so that amendments will have some discussion. This con- 
sent provides that after 1 o’clock the bill and amendments may 
he discussed for 5 minutes by a Senator, but whether amend- 
ments have been discussed or not they must be voted on at 
5 o'clock, without further discussion. 

I would suggest that we remove the limit of 5 o’clock and 
agree to vote upon the bill and amendments on the calendar day, 
Then, if all the amendments are not disposed of by 5 o'clock, 
we can go on until 6 o’clock or 7 o’clock until they are disposed 
of, but we must dispose of them on that calendar day. There 
are going to he many quite important amendments that are 
going to be presented and that ought to have some little con- 
sideration, I simply make the suggestion if we are going to 
limit the time after which there can be no debate to make it 
later than 5 o’elock. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, most of the speeches 

[ have been advised of have been made—that is, the longer 
speeches—and I assume that if we take until Saturday night, 
every phase of the bill with all the amendments can be thor- 
Cusily discussed. I have proposed to do that after consulting 
with my friends on the other side of the Chamber as well as 
on this side, 

_ Mr. JONES of Washington. I make this suggestion to the 
Senator: In the proposed agreement the real debate upon 
i‘mendments is confined between 1 o'clock and 5 o'clock. When 
the general discussion goes on there will net be very much 
‘ittention given to a discussion in reference to particular 
‘inendments, Does the Senator think that between 1 o’clock 
ind 5 o'clock ig ample ‘time for the consideration of amendments 


t} 
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that have been presented and printed? As the Senator knows, 
there are going to be quite a number of important amendments 
presented upon which a good many Senators will want to ex- 
press themselves when the amendments are really before the 
Senate for consideration. That is the reason why I suggest 
that instead of 5 o’clock a later hour be named. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What time, then, would the Senator 


suggest? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I would suggest the calendar 
day. Then we will have all the evening up to 12 o'clock at 


night. That would suit me better. I am willing to stay here 
as late as necessary on that calendar day to dispose of the 
amendments. As far as I am concerned, I would prefer that 
course. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me suggest that the amendment 
which is likely to lead to the most discussion is the volunteer 
amendment proposed and that has been discussed since Satur- 
day pretty generally. As the Senator says, there are amend- 
ments which will evoke some discussion but I think nothing 
in proportion to the volunteer amendment. I can not see why. 
we can not reach a vote by Saturday evening. 

I have no objection to the amendment to the agreement sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia. That would warrant a 
five-minute discussion on the several amendments. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
The Senator said the amendments have been pretty thoroughly 
discussed. The Senator will admit that they have not been dis- 
cussed by a very large number of the membership of the Senate, 
I am perfectly willing to facilitate the adeption of any rule 
which will bring us to a vote after this measure is discussed. 
I have no desire to occupy any great length of time. I propose 
myself to discuss this measure for such time as I think is rea- 
sonable and necessary. I think the time I will take will be com- 
paratively short. 

What I want to call the attention of the Senator to is this: 
This body adopted a rule by which it could close debate; that 
is, it could set a time for a vote. If that rule were now in- 
voked by unanimous consent, debate would continue for 96 
hours. Under the proposed agreement of the Senator the de- 
bate will continue for only about 12 hours, if we adjourn at the 
usual time—6 hours to-day and 6 hours to-morrow; and if 
one Senator takes up four or five hours of time, the time of 
other Senators will necessarily be very much limited. There 
is no method by which we can arrange the time. Every Senator 
must wait for the completion of another Senator’s argument 
and then endeavor to secure recognition from the Chair. He 
has no knowledge of others who may desire to speak. There is 
no rule by which we regulate those matters. 

While I am perfectly willing to give consent to fix a time, T 
want to know whether the Senator is going to agree that the 
Senate shall remain in continuous session until the time for a 
vote, so long as any Senator desires to address the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is, after 5 o'clock? 

Mr. FALL. I mean all night, if necessary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be very glad to do that. 

Mr. FALL, I will agree to it with that understanding, that 
if any Senator desires to address the Senate the Senate shall 
not adjourn or take a recess until the hour iixed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, That 
quest of one Senator? 

Mr. FALL. At the request of any Senator, upon objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be very glad to do that. I 
will be pleased that the Senate shall remain in continuous ses- 
sion until the bill is disposed of. 

Mr. FALL. That is embodied in my suggestion, that if a 
Senator desires to speak, which means if he objects to a recess 
or an adjournment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am just as earnest in 
my desire to get a vote as the Senator from Oregon, but it 
occurs to me that the suggestion of the Senator from Washing- 
ton is an entirely proper one; that is, instead of the hour being 
fixed at 5 o'clock, to vote on that calendar day. Then, beginning 
at 1 o'clock, we will be able to debate any possible amendment 
that might be proposed during the last hours of the discussion, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In order to get some sort of an agree- 
ment for a vote, I am willing to extend it for the calendar day. 
That will make it midnight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The legislative day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; the calendar day, the Senator 
from Washington suggests. 

Mr. FALL. I understand the Senator is willing to embody 
in the unanimous-consent agreement that the Senate shall not 
adjourn or take a recess until the vote is taken, if any one Sen- 
ator desires to speak? 


is to be done at the re- 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not quite catch the Senator’s 
suggestion. 
Mr. FALL. There is so much confusion I can understand 


that the Senator can not catch my suggestion. I understand 
that the Senator who offered the unanimous-consent agreement 
is ready to accept the amendment suggested to the effect that 
so long as any one Senator announces his desire to speak the 
Senate shall not take a recess or adjourn until the hour fixed 
for the vote? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I should be glad to promise on my own behalf that 
it would not; but I can not control the Senate. 

Mr. FALL. If that is not a part of the agreement, I should 
very much prefer—and I will sign the agreement right now— 
to invoke the rule. I will be one of 16 Senators or will agree 
to make it unanimous, to invoke the rule for 96 hours’ debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that I will be glad to em- 
body that in the agreement, and I should be very glad to have 
the Senate remain in continucus session. 

Mr. FALL. So long as any Senator desires to speak. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would suggest that, whether embodied in 
the agreement or not, if the Senator having control of the bill 
chooses to ask the Senate to remain in continuous session, the 
Senate will stand by him. 

Mr. FALL. I should hope so; but I want to be assured that 
that will be the case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Oregon will yield to 
me, I wish to say that I was out of the Chamber temporarily 
when the proposed unanimous-consent agreement was read. 
Will the Senator allow it to be reread for the information of 
the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Embodying the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. JonEs]? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Embodying the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before the agreement is read, 
let me ask the Senator a question. Suppose that the bill that 
is now pending in another body comes over here before we vote 
upon the pending bill, under this unanimous-consent agreement, 
could that bill be substituted for this bill? If it can not be, it 
seems to me that an arrangement ought to be made so that if 
the House bill should come over to this body it can be sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill, in order that we may act upon that, 
and not have the House send their bill over here and then we 
send a bill over there, and have the two Houses as far apart 
us they were when they began. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Washington 
would have that agreed to as a part of the unanimous consent, 
of course? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will add, as a part of the 
unanimous-consent agreement, if it is not already a part of 
it—and I doubt whether it is—that when the House bill shall 
come over here it may be substituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. With the object of having the 
debate terminated at the time proposed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And then such action could be 
taken either on the House bill or the Senate bill as the situation 
may develop. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So as to get the matter in confer- 
ence, I would not want that there should be any doubt about it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think there 
is any doubt that if the House bill comes over here we could 
substitute it for the Senate bill. I think that that is the sub- 
stance of the agreement, but it might be written out in the form 
of an amendment to the proposed agreement by some Senator 
and offered right now, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
want to have that clear. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask that the 
proposed agreement be now read as it stands? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the agree- 
ment as nearly as he understands it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Saturday, April 28, 1917, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of 8S. 1871, a bill to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States, 
and that before adjournment on that calendar day the Senate will 
vote upon the bill S. 1871 through the regular parliamentary stages 
to its ‘inal disposition; and that after the said hour of 1 o'clock p. m, 
on the said calendar day, April 28, 1917, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once 
or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto; and 
that so long as any Senator announces his intention to speak upon the 


I think that is correct, but I 
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bill or any amendment thereto no motion shall be entertained by :),, 
Chair on said calendar day to take a recess or to proceed to the . 
sideration of executive business or to adjourn. 

Mr. FALL. Mr, President, that is not the suggestion at 5). 
It was not proposed to limit the time when a motion for a ree. 
or adjournment could be made until after 1 o’clock on Saturd:y. 
but that limitation should be made from the time the agree) 
is entered into. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That the limitation should apply right no 

Mr. FALL, That was the suggestion that was accepted |,y 
the Senator. The suggestion, Mr. President—and I will rep..:; 
it so that the Secretary will get it—was that we would agro r— 
and we will grant the unanimous consent now cheerfully—)\,; 
we will proceed with the consideration of this bill until a fi.) 
vote, the hour for the vote being fixed, and the limit of delhste 
on amendments thereto being provided, and it is also agreed t!),)1 
there shall be no adjournment or recess from this moment )\/! 
that final vote is taken, so long as any Senator announces })js 
desire to speak. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is as I understood the sug: 
tion, 

Mr. THOMAS. How about executive sessions? 

Mr. FALL. The suggestion would also apply to executive 
sessions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
other business? 

Mr. FALL. It would apply to any other business that woul 
interfere with the consideration of the pending bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to except one matter if I may, 
I should like to have it understood that one bill, which is yor, 
important, may be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Mexico 
do the Secretary the kindness to come forward and indicate to 
the Secretary the form which the suggestion which has }eor 
made should take? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, there is already an excepiion 
asked to be made to the proposed unanimous-consent agrve- 
ment, and if we make one, we will make forty. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am not going to object; but I want to 
say to the Senate that I shall ask the consent of the Senator 
from Oregon and unanimous consent of the Senate to take up ; 
bill that has heretofore passed the Senate and already p:sse:! 
the other House. We desire to get together. It is a matter (hit 
the representatives of two great countries have considered si: 
asked us to pass at once. It relates to the recruiting or enlist- 
ment of citizens of other countries in the United States. \We 
can dispose of it in a moment. I repeat, the Senate has alresiy 
passed the bill, and the House has passed a separate Dill. ()! 
course, it is desirable that the two bodies get together in order 
to pass the measure at once, if we can. Therefore, I shoul 
like to have an understanding that that bill may be called wp 
and passed. I know there will be no objection to it, and if the 
matter can be brought up we can easily settle it; otherwis«. it 
will be difficult to settle. I have a message from our friends :\.\- 
ing that it be passed. If I thought there would be any objc- 
tion on the part of any Senator, I would not make the request: 
but, I repeat, I think the bill can be passed in a moment, j!isI 
as soon as it is called up. I should like the Senator from Ore: 
to agree that that may be done. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to mi! 
that exception, but my experience with this distinguished }oi\) 
is that it is pretty difficult to get a thing through without discus- 
sion, and so I hope the Senator will not insist on his request. \o 
harm will be done by waiting until Saturday. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a message from the Attorney Geu- 
eral, who is anxious to have the bill passed immediately, I think 
it ought to be passed, and I shall ask unanimous consent for (lic 
consideration of the bill. Of course, if consent is not given, | 
must yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not want to ) 
put ina hole. The rule provides that if the unanimous-cons:i\| 
agreement is entered into it can not be set aside for any purpose 
except after 24 hours’ notice, and then only by unaniliw> 
consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is not that true only in case there are :i!)) 
Senators desiring to speak? If at any time no Senator desii- 
to address the Senate, then I see no objection to the Senator 
from North Carolina asking unanimous consent for the con-'\'- 
eration of the bill to which he refers, and it is not necess:'\" 
to put it in the proposed agreement at all. “In other worts, | 
a Senator desires to speak we can not adjourn, but if there is "0 
Senator who desires to speak we can adjourn or take a rece>-. 


Question! 
Would the agreement apply also to any 
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I think that under the unanimous-consent agreement. the Senator 
eould ask unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill he 
ius indieated. 

ir. OVERMAN. When no Senator desires to speak, I said I 

id probably call up the bill and ask unanimous consent for 
its consideration; but if the Chair rules I can not do so; of 
course it would be impossible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will request the Secre- 
tary to again read the preposed unanimous-consent agreement, 
or the part of it at the end, to see whether it applies to the 
situntion suggested by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The Secretary. After the agreement fixing the vote on the 


eqnlendar day of Saturday next and limiting the speeches upon | 


the bill to 10 minutes and upon amendments to 5 minutes, the 
following words occur: 

And further, that from this hour on, if any Senator announces his 
intention to speak upon the bill, or any amendment thereto, no motion 
to take a recess, to adjourn, or to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, or to proceed to the consideration of any other busi- 
ness, shall be entertained by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all right—— 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, of course the agreement is to ap- 
ply from half past 12 to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a Senator has sug- 
gested that we should only take a recess, instead of an adjourn- 
ment, from now until this bill is disposed of. I can assure the 
Senator that I wilh always ask for a recess instead of moving 
to adjourn. I do not think it is necessary that that should go 
into the agreement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. T should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon if the intent is that any Senator can prevent a recess 
or prevent an adjournment merely by announcing that he in- 
tends to make a speech? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that is the unanimous- 
consent agreement proposed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it means that if a 
Senator desires to speak at that time no such motion can be 
made, but it does not mean that if he desires to speak at some 
other time such a motion may not be made. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It says that if any Senator announces 


that he desires to make a speech on this bill then we can not } 


take a recess or adjourn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The purpose of it was to give ample 
time to enable Senators to address the Senate and to discuss 
this bill. Some Senators fear that there may not be enough 
time to discuss it at length unless the Senate remains in con- 
tinuous session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If a Senator desires to address the 
Senate, then he can do so; but if no Senator desires to address 
the Senate at a given time, then the Senate can quit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do I understand the Chair to rule that I 
can not call up the bill to which I have referred? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair does not so rule as 
the agreement now stands. 

Mr. REED. 
committee, whe has submitted the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, that, if the last clause is accepted, then under the 
previous rulings of this body, no matter what emergency might 
arise or however great it might be, the Senate would be power- 
less to agt. I suggest to him the propriety of adding that “ this 
proviso may be set aside by unanimous consent,” so that if an 
emergency arises and every’ Senator is agreeable the difficulty 
could be met. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair, there 


is hot any question about the fact that, as the agreement now | 


stands, by unanimous consent anything may be taken up. 
Mr. REED. I do not think that is in the agreement. 
Mr. OVERMAN, That is what the Vice President has ruled. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
proposed agreement. 
Mr. FALL. I am perfectly willing that it shall be modified. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, let the entire proposed agreement | 


be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the entire 
agreement. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o'clock 
D. m. on the calendar day of Saturday, April 28, 1917, the Senate will 
eo ed to the consideration of 8. 187i, a bill to authorize the President 
an) pease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States, 
ani that before adjournment on that calendar day will vote upon the 
a sen 1871, through the regular parliamentary stages te its final dis- 
position ; and that after the said hour of 1 o'clock p. m. on the said 
ae day, April 28, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than once 

onger than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer 


than 5 minutes upon any amendment off ; 
> > . ered thereto; and, further, 
that from this hour on (the 


hour of 12.30 p. m., calendar day of April 
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| 26, 1917) if any Senator announces his intention to speak upon the 

bill or any amendment thereto, no motion to take a recess, to adjourn, to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, or to proceed to thé 
consideration of any other business shall be entertained by the Chair. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is entirely satisfactory to me 
in that form. I think I was under a misapprehension. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair himself was originally. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I want to inquire from the Chair 
or from some other source, in order that both the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. HAarpine] and myself may adjust some personal ar- 
rangements, whether, in the event of the debate exhausting 
itself, say, to-morrow, by unanimous consent the Senate could 
proceed to vote upon the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is agreed 
taken not later than the time specified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote could not be taken before 
| 1 o'clock on Saturday. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 


that the vote shall be 





is 


| Mr. President, it the under- 
| standing that if general debate should be concluded the Senate 
} could not vote upon any amendment to the bill before L o'clock 
| on Saturday? . 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The Chair will be compelled 
| to state to the Senator from Pennsylvania, if the Chair rends 
| the proposed agreement aright—and it has been somewhat 
| mutilated and interlined—but if the Chair reads it aright it 
| provides that at not later than 1 o’clock p. m. of April 28 the 
| Senate will proceed to the consideration, and so on, and that 
before adjournment on that calendar day it will vote. 
| The Chair believes, if the discussion of the bill should be ex- 
hausted before that time, that at any time between 1 o'clock 
land midnight on Saturday the Senate can proceed to vote. 

Mr. KNOX. But not before? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not before 1 

day; no. 

| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and others. 
| 
| 
| 


o'clock on Satur- 


Question, Mr. President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair hears none, and it is 


adopted. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am indebted to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHermMan] for the courtesy of having the floor for 
a few minutes at the present time. 

Whatever may be the merits of the two plans proposed for 
raising an army, whether by conscription or by volunteering, 
there is no doubt, I think, in anybody's mind that conscription 
is the method considered by the warring countries of Europe 
as far and away the more effective. There are two ways of 
looking at the war and our reasons for entering it. One is 
that we have entered the war because of the insults and in- 
juries we have received from Germany, which insults and in- 
juries we are bound in honor to redress. If this is our only 
reason for fighting—and I do not believe that it is—then we can 
make war in any way that we choose and to the extent that we 
choose. When we deem that these insults and injuries have been 
| properly redressed we can withdraw from the war at our own 
| discretion and need not consult the other countries fighting 
against the central powers about doing so. If this is our only 

reason for fighting it may be that a volunteer army will fill our 
wants. It may be that our honor will not require us to send 
troops abroad to fight at all; that our breaking relations with 
| the central powers, the protection of our commerce, and the 
ite of a few enemy submarines will be sufficient. As in 
| 








this sort of a war we should be entirely independent of the allies, 
so they would be entirely independent of us. They could at any 
time make peace and leave us to carry on the war by ourselves. 

The other way of looking at the war, I think the right and 
only way, the way approved by the President in his sreat 
address to Congress, is that we, like nearly all of the rest of 
civilization, are fighting not alone to right the personal wrongs 
that we have received but because civilization can not and will 

not tolerate the intentions of the central powers and the meth- 
| ods employed by them to carry out these intentions. Should we 
thus join with the rest of civilization we take our place along- 
i side of France and England and the other allies. Their war is 
| our war, and no peace ean be made that does not include wus. 
| Our obligation, then, is in every way to cooperate with the allies 
and to aid them to defeat our common foe. 

This war, however it may have started and whatever may 
have been the reasons that brought this or that nation into the 
conflict, has now resolved itself into a great organized effort on 
| the part of most of the civilized world to resist German econ 
| quest. It is this great cause for which they are fighting that 

binds together countries whose interests are as different as those 

of England and France and Russia with a tie that can not be 
broken, even by the insidious and advantageous separate offers 
made by the German Government to individual nations of the 
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allies, It is true that the immediate cause of England’s enter- 
ing the war was the violation of the Belgian treaty. 


true that Russia went in because of the Austrian ultimatum to 


France and England—and I have recently visited those two 
countries—realizes that the cause for which they are now fight- 
ing is far greater than the redress of the wrongs of any indi- 
vidual nation; is, in fact, the cause of civilization against bar- 
barism. I venture to say that the same feeling obtains in Russia 
and Italy and the other allied countries. So, if we are fighting, 
as they are fighting, for this greater cause, I say it behooves 
us to use every means in our power, every last resource of men 
and of treasure, to make egrtain that this cause shall prevail. 

I was in England and France a short time before the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Germany, and I returned to 
America shortly after the break took place. I found three 
questions which puzzled the people of these countries: First, 
why, in view of the lofty ideals set up by this country, we had 
not joined with the rest of civilization against the foe of civiliza- 
tion; second, why we could not see that unless the allies won 
the war we ourselves must inevitably be the next German ob- 


jective; and, third, how it was that a self-respecting nation | 


could put up with the affronts that we have put up with. In 
talking with a prominent member of the British Ministry, in 
company with Mr. Frank Simonds, just before I left England, 
he asked us what, in our ovinion, would constitute an act of 
war in the minds of our countrymen. Would the sinking of an 
American freighter without loss of American lives be such an 
act, or the sinking of a British ship with the loss of American 
lives? It never occurred to him to ask about the sinking of an 
American ship with the loss of American lives. And that last 
straw did break the camel’s back, and we have deciared war. 


When we gave the German ambassador his passports I found | 


the most intense satisfaction in France and England over our 
entrance into the war, for such was considered to be the in- 
evitable consequence of the break. Many people thought that 
it meant the beginning of the end of the war. Not on account 
of any actual immediate assistance that we might give, but on 
account of the moral effect. It was thought that the entrance 
of our country into the war at this period would show con- 


clusively to Germany that there was no possibility of ultimate | 


victory for her, and that realizing this her fighting spirit would 
break. Whether or not this will prove to be the case the whole 
world is now watching to see. It is what we do right now, 
what proofs we give to the world right now of what we intend 
to do in the war, that will determine this moral effect. 

The question comes down to this: Do we give to the world 
the best promise of future military strength if we adopt the 
volunteer system, which in the eyes of experienced Europe is a 
proven failure, or do we so give it if we adopt the plan of con- 
scription, which they know to be effective? 

That we can send sufficient troops to the trenches at the 
present time materially to change the military situation abroad 
we know to be impossible. We are raising vast sums of money 
to help the allies. This does not mean that they will be able 
through this financial assistance to increase their armament or 
to do anything more than they are now doing or planning to dv. 
Their every resource is now being used, or in course of prepara- 
tion to be used, to its utmost capacity regardless of the cost. 
It does mean, however, a reassurance as to the future which 
will have an incaleulably greater effect. In the same way the 
allies are not at the present time faced with a shortage of men, 
but just as financially we assure them for the future, so in this 


matter of men, the feeling that in the future they can count | 


on us will give immeasurable comfort to the allies and a corre- 
sponding blow to the central powers. Proof of our intention to 


provide these men is the very best assistance that we can now | 


give. 

I found, especially in France, a very strong feeling that the 
moral effect of American troops, however few at first in number, 
fighting in France under the American flag would be enormous. 
The idea of an American legion and, they added, Theodore 
Roosevelt marching down the Champs Elysees on their way 
to the trenches, created tremendous enthusiasm in France. I 
hope that American troops will be sent to France. I hope that 
they will be sent, even though but a handful, in the very near 
future. As an earnest of what we propose to do, their coming 
will have a far-reaching effect commensurate with their num- 
bers. I hope above all that we shall adopt the plan of con- 
scription which will show, as nothing else can show, our undying 
resolve to fight this fight to the bitter end, and will hearten up 


the allies, who are fighting our fight, as nothing else can hearten | 
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| them up. We have met the financial situation right glorious! r. 
Let us show that we are ready to give up not alone our treasur: 


| but our life blood for the great cause in which we are fin;!!, 
Serbia, just as it is true that we have declared war because of | 
the destruction of our ships and the murder of our citizens; | 
but it is equally true that every man, woman, and child in | 


engaged. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. SHERMAN obtained the floor. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
| yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am just in receipt of a letter 
which I regard as of sufficient importance to justify me in ¢:)| 
ing it to the attention of the Senate. It is a letter from t)\). 
Secretary of the Treasury. He says: 


As you, of course, know, the President approved yesterday the }) 
unanimously passed by both Houses of the Congress authorizing an iss 
of $5,000,000,000 of bonds and $2,000,000,000 of one-year certificates 
indebtedness, ‘‘to meet expenditures for the national security and «; 
fense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend credit to foreign governments, and for other purposes.” Tho 
financial operations thus authorized are without parallel in the histo 
of the country, and they, as well as the condittens arising out of the w 
| which has been thrust upon us, must be met with vigor, energy, a 
| organization. Financial operations of such tremendous magnitude a 
import as those upon which we must now enter can not be accomplis! 
by mere optimism or casual confidence. It will take hard and int: 
gent work all along the line to secure the required results and, at tho 
same time, to maintain the financial stability of the country 
unabated prosperity. 

We have the resources and the spirit to master the great tasks ahead 
of us, but without proper organization the potentiality of our resources 
| is culpably diminished. Organization must be our watchword unti! «i! 
| the resources of the country—financial, material, and otherwise—haye 
| been brought into a proper and thoroughly reciprocal relation. his | 
| our immediate, as it must be our most appealing, task, if we are to 
| assert the power of America effectively on the fighting fronts 
Burepe. 
| 
| 





Senator from Ilin 





One thing of immediate and pressing importance is to further 
| strengthen the Federal Reserve System so that the colossal financia! 
operations of the Government may be facilitated and the commervcia| 
interests of the country be undisturbed. The amendments to the [ed 
eral reserve act, unanimously recommended by the Federal Resery: 
Board, are of infinite importance at this time. They have been car: 
fully considered with relation to present problems, and to those which 
inust arise out of the conduct of the war, and the entire board is 
impressed with the imperative necessity of strengthening the Federa! 
Reserve System in the manner proposed in order that there may be no 
doubt about its ability to meet any test the future may impose upon 
it. May I beg, with all of the earnestness that I can command. that 
these amendments be enacted into law at the earliest possible moment ’ 
I am:taking the liberty of writing to you on this subject because | 
| know how vitally the interests of the oomnery are involved in this 
| legislation and how seriously the future will be ecpeemeet if there 
shall be any failure to act promptly and completely in the premises. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time ask any action by the 
| Senate, but I wish to give notice that to-morrow I shall ask 
consent that at some very early time the Senate may dispose o! 
this question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, President, will the Senator 
from Oklahoma indicate what these amendments are? 

Mr. OWEN. They are set forth very completely and full) 
in the report, which has been printed, and the italics show ex- 
actly what the changes are. The Senator can very quickly run 
over it with his eye and appreciate the changes, The main 
purpose of them is to facilitate the entry into the system of 
State banks, where the State laws permit, and to have « tend- 
ency to drift into the Federal reserve banks gold which is 1no\ 
floating unused in the pockets of the people. Those are the 
principal things. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator that I 
think it is a very important amendment. Unfortunately, how 
| ever, in my State it will have no effect, because under the lis 
| of my State a State banking institution.can own no stock i! 
any other corporation, and of course we could not own stock 
in the Federal reserve corporation. I think, however, t!i::! 
; the amendment is an important amendment. If it opens ti) 
| door to a concurrent and united membership in the Feder! 
| Reserve System of all of the banking institutions of the co\i- 
| try, it goes in the right direction. 

Mr. OWEN. We are trying to accomplish that. 
1 
| 





Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have been very slow to say thi'. 
| In fact, I did not share the views that were entertained by (|: 
| Senator from Oklahoma at the time of the passage of that a: 
‘but we are now in a time which calls for very serious retle:- 
tion, and whether we have not builded better than we kic\ 
is not for me to say. I am rather inclined to think that 
may have done so, 

Mr. OWEN. I am holding the floor by the courtesy of tlic 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]; otherwise I should | 
very glad to make some further comments on this matter. | 
shall be glad to do so to-morrow if I have a convenient oppv'- 
tunity. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for his courtesy. 
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INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill "(S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

SPEECH OF MR. SHERMAN, BEGUN APRIL 25. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Presidenf, by the ordinary canons of 
ihe military authorities who support this bill, the German 
cavalry ought now to be stabled in Westminster Abbey, and 
Prussian helmets ought to be policing the boulevards of Paris. 
Why this result has not been had I wait for those military 
authorities to explain. The best-drilled military machine the 
world ever saw was suddenly, on the 3d day of August, 1914, 
thrown against the defenseless frontier of the French Republic. 
The neutral country of Belgium was invaded as a necessary 
short step toward reaching French territory and the English 
Channel and thereby invading the British Isles, 

For more than 40 years the Prussian soldier has been in the 
making. Hardly was the question of French indemnity settled 
after the Franco-Prussian war until it began. The echo of 
Prussian cannon had hardly ceased in the streets of Strassburg 
and Sedan nor had the question of indemnity been settled around 
the couneil table of the representatives of the two nations lately 
at war until the German soldier began to be trained for future 
military operations against whomever he might be ordered to 
attack, 

It is not the first time in the history of the world, Mr. Presi- 
dent, since recorded time has kept an account of these affairs 
that some military nation has risen to conquer the world. It is 
the dreary repetition of an ambition to subjugate and rule. I 
hope, in the providence of God and the wisdom of the sublimated 
experience wrought out by the sorrows and misfortunes of man- 
kind that there may come a time when the Republics and con- 
stitutional governments of the world may unite that this may not 
again be, 

From the earliest time, when the Chaldean shepherds watched 
the stars and became the first astronomers, through the days 
of the Assyrian Empire, the Medes and the Persians, the Baby- 
lonians and the Parthians, and all the great military powers of 
central and western Asia, with the Greek and the Roman in 
their day, there have risen up from time to time nations who 
essuyed by the prowess of their arms and by the strength of 
their military organizations to dominate the world. 

The Prussian is not the first of the human family who has 
undertaken to carry his Empire everywhere and to subdue every 
civilized power that had territory to annex or spoils to attract. 
From the days when such military powers fought the peoples 
who could not defend themselves, from the days when Nineveh 
sans in ruins and Cyrus conquered Babylon, it was the same 
manifestation of a great military power directing its energies 
and the government of men to the development of a great 
fighting machine that might destroy the peoples of the world 
and make the whole of the civilized globe subject to their arms. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] stated an undying 
truth both in civil government and in military defense. No 
great people, no great republic that has ever depended upon its 
volunteer force for its defense has ever perished from the earth. 

I have not forgotten the lessons of the historians, military 
and civil. The historian is but the newspaper man of the cen- 
turies. He records the imperishable events that have molded 
human affairs and that have been the great peaks marking the 
epochs in human history that were vital to the perpetuation of 
government and the preservation of nations. 

Germany to-day, or when she began this war, had approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 of population. From 1873 she had trained 
her troops. It was my fortune in 1871, when a boy 13 years of 
age, to work in the harvest field where both French and Ger- 
mans were my companions. The Alsatian coming from the an- 
nexed territory of France when the war broke out, fled from his 
country, crossed to Switzerland, and came to my part of the 
country in Illinois. The German was already there. They 
fought in the harvest field anew and again the war between 
France and Prussia. From the day that war ended this mighty 
a has been formed, ruthlessly, heartlessly, and destruc- 
ively, 

The term “ruthless submarine warfare” describes nothing 
ew. The whole military system of Germany is ruthless. If 
‘ere militarism could form men into individual fighting units, 
combine them in-all the organizations known to military science 
and could conquer the world, the allies to-day would be lying 
prostrate at the feet of a conquering foe. 

_ France had no great standing army. She had universal train- 
pe She had lived in the shadow of the threatened cataclysm 
rom the time the treaty of peace was signed in the seventies. She 
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knew that some time her wheat fields, her coal mines, her iron. 
and her cities, and the great sencoast that she possesses, both 
on the channel and the ocean, would be the object of predatory 
attacks from an enemy on their eastern border. Every mother 
had taught it to her child. Every great leader of the Freneh 
Republic had talked it for years. Every one cognizant of French 
affairs and the protection of their national life always knew that 
at some time this would come. Still they did not maintain a 
great army and a great navy. They had universal training, as 
we ought to have had it long ago. Her territory was a part of 
the proposed conquest by the military power that coveted their 
country. The French Republic is waging a defensive war for 
the right to exist. 

In Great Britain, her fleets and her navy were the strength of 
the British Isles. She has always been a sailor from the earliest 
times. Since Drake followed in the wake of Columbus she has 
been a great maritime nation. So she has been strong on the 
sea. 

Her army when this war began was a mere nucleus. She 
did not even have enough drill sergeants to take the volun- 
teers that came to the different recruiting stations of England. 
In spite of Kipling’s poem of the drill sergeant, they drilled the 
Egyptian, the East Indian, they drilled the natives of far 
distant lands to which England gave law and order, but was 
never able to arouse the martial spirit at home nor even deemed 
it necessary to maintain a great standing army. 

What was the result? Naturally when the war came she was 
unprepared. I shall not follow in detail her steps; it would 
serve no useful purpose at this hour in our national crisis. 
Some of her army officers are here with others who are in places 
of great responsibility and power. They are telling us of their 
mistakes. Why tell us what their country has never done? 

How old is England? Ten centuries have passed since Alfred 
the Great first welded her provinces and her shires into « com- 
pact empire. It is a thousand years, Mr. President, since the 
Saxon flayed the Dane that invaded Northumberland and 
nailed his skin to the church doors of England, still to be seen 
in the time of old Pepys, the diarist, secretary of the English 
admiralty. 

In the thousand years of that time England has never violated 
her traditional policy. Rome lived for twelve hundred years. 
England is a thousand years old, dating ‘rom King Alfred, in 
900 A. D. The Assyrian Empire was eleven hundred years old 
when it perished. We are in the swaddling clothes of nations. 
We talk of our age of 142 years since Lexington and Concord. 
Who knows how long we will last in a world-wide conflagration? 
We are an infant in the kindergarten of human affairs. 

Still England with her thousand years, with her civil revolu- 
tions, with her conquest by the Normans, with Kings in exile 
and one beheaded on the streets of London, with domestic revo- 
lution after revolution and foreign wars without number, has 
survived and kept her traditional policy of the superiority of 
the civil over the military with the innate bational impulses 
that have always marked her in her days of peril. She has 
resolutely set her face against the maintenance of great stand- 
ing armies. Her walls have been the sturdy heart that beats 
beneath a Briton’s bosom. Like the Delphic oracle of old that 
told the Greek on the second invasion by the armies of Persia 
that the defense of Athens was wooden walls, which they inter- 
preted to mean their fleet, England has built her wails upon tide- 
water and depended upon her navy as her first great line to 
meet a public enemy. Nor has her confidence been in vain. 
From this source she has maintained her public defenses mand 
survived at times when she faced a world in arms. 

It is true some English authorities now in our country tell 
us she made a mistake in calling for volunteers. Let it be se. 
If I were an Englishman as I am an American, I would not call 
England’s volunteers a failure, when, with France, they have 
met the best drilled army in the world and turned them back 
from their invasion. England has made that mistake for 10 
centuries. England has not been a conscriptive country. Her 
conscription acts of January, 1916, and May, 1916, are like 
our draft law in March, 1863. They were intended as much 
as anything else for moral effect. It is intended to notify 
even those who have not the public spirit to volunteer that un- 
less they do the Government will exact from them an involuntary 
service. That was the value of the draft law of 1863 in our 
country. It was not the conscripted men, fewer than 67,000, 
who actually went into the Union Army that gave us our de- 
fense, it was the moral effect upon some who might not other- 
wise have volunteered. 

I have before me, Mr. President, the most disagreeable task 
I have performed since I have been in the Senate, and that is 
at a time like this to differ from the Chief Magistrate and from 
the military authorities of my country. I know what it means 
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so to differ. I know, sir, honest critics who give their opinion 
are usually regarded as unfaithful to their country’s cause. 
Nevertheless, criticisms must be made. 

In ancient Persia it was a rule that the King’s counselors 
should give him their best judgment on his proposed public acts. 
very one who criticized the King was required to go out and 
stand on a golden tile in the floor of the throne room. If he did 
not criticize him and the King thereby made a mistake, he was 
executed for not giving the King advice. If he took his place 
on the golden tile and criticized him, he was beaten for presum- 
ing to differ from his severeign. So one way it was death, the 
other it was stripes. 

So the critics of the present administration’s policy presented 


in conerete form in this bill stand on the golden tile, and political | 


execution is threatened if we do not advise as we do upon va- 
rious public questions or we shall be scourged with many stripes 
for presuming to offer advice to our sovereign. 

I do not know, if it were not for the prospect that the country 


has of becoming “bone dry,” but we might follow another cus- | 


tom of an ancient race. They always discussed everything of a 
publie character rising to the gravity of this question before the 
Senate twice—once when they were sober and the next time 
when they were drunk. If they arrived at some decision when 
they were sober, they thought it might not have the proper 
enthusiasm and the power of execution that were formerly 
assumed to attend the use of alcoholic stimulants. So they 
postponed the final decision and all got drunk that night and 
reviewed the question which they had decided when they were 
sober, In this country we live in sluggish indifference until we 
fly into boundless excitement, under which we reverse ourselves 
completely. 

The conscription movement is a campaign, Mr. President, 
born of printer’s ink and the desire of e ocratic power. From 
smug indifference we have passed to the extremity of precipi- 
tate military frenzy. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the metropolitan news- 
papers have cried long and loud for war. Neither can I forget 
the fact that their reading constituency in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere of the large cities have not taken 
their advice and gone to the recruiting station. On the 9th 
day of April, 1917, by the record, nearly as many recruits were 
mustered in Muncie, Ind., with 35,000 population, as in New 
York City, with 6,000,000. Still, the Muncie newspapers had 
not been clamoring for war. For months the New York papers 
were chiding our Chief Magistrate and cartooning Congress, 
sleeping with cobwebs about their heads, because they did not 
instantly march upon the Prussian and annihilate him. Now 
their own reading constituency, I repeat, are so deaf to the 
voice of public duty that they are equally vociferous in asking 
for a conscription law to force their unwilling constituents into 
the military service in defense of the country. 

I have sometimes thought it would be a wise rule if in this 
Republic no city were ever permitted to assemble within its 
limits more than a given population—say, 250,000. After that 
number was reached people might then be made to move into 
the country. A majority of our population gathered in large 
cities is a menace and marks the decay that ushers in national 
dissolution. 

The vulnerable points of this Republic are the large cities. 
That much of the wealth, the genius, and the ability of the 
American people are gathered in the large cities is true. They 
are our Atlantic seaboard towns, our ports on the Mexican 
Gulf, and on the far Pacifie shore. It is not amongst the coun- 
try population, but it is in the cities where the treasure is gath- 
ered, where the wealth is stored, where large populations are 
found, requiring to be fed by the farmer, the stock raiser, the 
market gardener, and the dairyman of the country, 

I can not forget, Mr. President, in this crisis of our affairs 
the unerring index finger of the past. Where a nation gathers 
the greater portion of its wealth, its manhood, its material 
resources, its stores of learning, its genius, and its ability to 
the great city the conquering legions came, the city was de- 
stroyed, and the nation perished from the earth.’ When Cyrus 
made his first great inroads on the Seythians he captured one 
of their chiefs, a nomadie head of the wandering tribes, and 
asked him where their principal city was. He said, ‘‘ We have 
none; we live on the plains and on the boundless steppes of 
northern Asia: our people go to the ice sea,” as he called it— 
the Arctic Circle. Cyrus failed to conquer them because there 
was no place to strike a vital point. He could disperse their 
bands, he could seatter their army, but he neither could starve 
them ner conquer them. They had no city to perish. 

I had a letter from one of the court clerks in Chicago, telling 
me of 1,500 applications, in round mumbers,; in a single day for 
marriage licenses at the windew of the license clerk. I never 
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knew that Cupid and Mars ran together in such close union: 
and they never do out in the country, Mr. President, wher 
you and I and many of us were raised. ‘It is only in the city 
where you find such exhibitions. 

There was one patriot, at least, as the story runs. His gir! 
to whom he was engaged, suggested that he might just as wel! 
“No,” he said, “I hay 
already enlisted, and I want but one war on my hands at 
time.” That has been made an object lesson—1,500 “ slackers ” 
in the city of Chicago in a single day crowding the marringe- 
license window in order that they may become heads of families. 
There are no such instances in the country towns. There are 
none Gut at the cross-roads in the great corn belt of the West. 
There the marriage ceremonies go along at about a normal rato 
but, like other aggravated evils, you always find this condition 
in the metropolis. 

I repeat, therefore, Mr. President, that the portion of the press 
that has ceaselessly agitated ‘for war, now does not possess 
enough influence over its own readers to get them to enlist to 
prosecute the war that they largely have produced. We would 
have been at war two years ago if their advice had been followed. 

Mr. President, for myself I can not abdicate my _ offici:! 
powers of legislation for any Chief Magistrate, his Cabinet, nor 
any board of strategy or War College. I have not forgotten 
what happened in the Civil War, which I have heard my peo 
ple tell when they recounted the days they spent in the camp 
and in the field. A number of desk generals, whose fightine 
was on paper, were here in this Capital. They are the ones 
who use gold braid not for war but for social functions. They 
are always in evidence everywhere. Grant once sent them 
memorandum of how he would capture an important point 
They discussed it far into the night and decided that it was 
impracticable and impossible. They broke up to go home, 
and as they got out in the corridor a yellow slip of paper was 
handed them by a telegraph messenger, saying that Grant 
had already captured the place and that no answer to his 
memorandum was necessary. He did the impossible; he was 
eontinually doing the impossible. Stonewall Jackson did the 
impossible until his lamented death. Albert Sidney Johnston 
did the impossible. They were trained soldiers, it is true: 
they were West Point men. So were Grant and Sherman and 
Sheridan and Hancock and McPherson and the whole galaxy 
of generals who trained the Volunteers. They all gave willing 
and eloquent evidence to the worth of the volunteer. 

I hope the statement will be omitted from the Conaresston \) 
Recorp when the revised speech appears or the final Reconp 
is made up, that Shiloh was fought by political generals. My 
kin were on the Union side there and the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wirir1Ams] had kin in that struggle. He lost 
his father in the gray dawn of the morning of the assault 
Were they political generals? I think not, because Grant was 
there. In his memoirs he pays a tribute to both his voluntecr 
and Regular Army officers under him. He started from my 
home town of Springfield, Til., in 1861 with the Twenty-firs! 
Iilinois Infantry, which was raised in and about Mattoon, 
Coles County, Ill. He was a West Pointer. This Infantry 
eompany brought their officers with them from Coles County. 
Following the way in which volunteer regiments were org:n- 
ized in those days, they chose their own colonel and subordi- 
nate officers. They were a roystering lot, and many of them 
regarded it a sort of fishing camp instead of a military camp. 


Thursday, April 26, 1917. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will resume at the point 
where I left off yesterday and as briefly as I can conclude whi! 
I have to offer on this question. I am as impatient of delay as 
the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee and others who 
are anxious to vote on this bill. I assure Senators that I shal! 
take no undue time here in what I have to say. 

Last night, when we recessed, I was referring to the Twenty- 
first Illinois Infantry. I stated, I believe, where it was raise! 
All of the volunteer regiments chose their own officers; the) 
selected their colonels and subordinates; and they had done sv 
in this case. The colonel was unable to obtain discipline. Thin 
is not unusual among volunteers. However, he was to blame 
himself, as appears from records that are unquestioned. He 
resigned. State Auditor Jesse K. Dubois was in the office of 
Gov. Yates—the elder Yates—at the time the question of select 
ing his suecessor was under consideration. The governor aske! 
Mr. Dubois if he knew some one fit for colonel. Mr, Dubo's 
said there was.a West Point graduate in the adjutant genera! < 
office engaged in caring for papers connected with the orgal'- 
zation of the Illinois volunteers, then being prepared for servi 
in response to the first and second calls of President Lincol!. 
The first call was issued on the 15th day of April, 1861, callins 
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for 75,000 men. It is well enough to note that in response to 
that call more than 91,000 volunteers offered their services, an 
excess of 16,000. The second call, for 500,000, came on the 22d 
day of May, 1861. About this time a number of regiments were 
being raised in the western country. The governors of the loyal 
States were all quite busily engaged in taking care of the neces- 
sary details. 

The adjutants general of the loyal States, of course, were 
civing attention to the military part and preparing the or- 
ganization. They sent for the West Pointer, an inconspicuous- 
looking person, and asked him if he would take charge of the 
regiment. He said he would. He went out in the northwestern 
part of the city of Springfield, near where a school building 


now stands, where they were encamped. The outgoing colonel | 


introduced him in a few words. He expected a speech from the 
new colonel appointed by Gov. Yates. All he did was to look 
the men in the face a moment. Some of them were sitting on 
the grass; some of them were engaged, a surviving member of 
the regiment tells me, in playing the familiar western game 
known as mumble-peg. He looked at them a moment and said, 
“Men, go to your quarters.” He turned to his tent and dis- 
appeared. He issued an order in a short time that in the morn- 
ing the regiment was to start for Quincy from Springfield, IIl., 
on foot. he new colonel was Grant. He had come down from 
Galena and volunteered his services. 

In the morning they started. I adverted very briefly to the 
personnel of this regiment. They were a happy, careless lot 
in part. When they started for Quincy on foot there was some 
insubordination. This is not found in the histories of our 
country; it was related to me by a survivor of this regiment 
now living at Mattoon, Ill. He said one of the members of the 
company insisted the Government ought to furnish transporta- 
tion. He declined to walk. The transportation was not forth- 
coming. He sat down on the grass where Lawrence Avenue, 
Springfield, Ill., now is, and said he would remain there until 


the Government furnished him adequate transportation. Grant | 


was informed of the hiatus in the procedure. He detailed a 
soldier to bring in a couple of trace chains off a horse that was 
harnessed and about to be attached to an ammunition wagon. 
The chains were forthcoming and he ordered them attached to 
ihe insubordinate private, hitched him to the tail end of the 
ammunition wagon, and ordered the march to proceed, which 
it did. After being dragged some 20 feet this husky patriot 
decided that the walking was better than he had anticipated 
even. After that there was no further trouble. They marched 
to the Illinois River, where Meredosia, IIll., now is, and subse- 
quently reached the city of Quincy. 

‘These men were volunteers. They were rendezvoused at Cairo, 
lll., the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and shortly 
afterwards were incorporated in the proper division. Grant re- 
mained as colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois Infantry until the 
7th day of August following, when he was transferred to an- 
other division by order of the War Department. 

I wish to state in this connection that the record of the 
Twenty-first Illinois, after this inauspicious beginning had a 
much better ending. They were raw volunteer recruits. They 
were not conscripts. They were a part of the alleged volunteer 
failures of this country. Here is their record in the regimental 
history compiled of all the regiments that saw active service 
in the Civil War. 

Col. Ulysses S. Grant; Lieut. Col. John W. Alexander, killed 
in battle later. They participated at Stone River, Tenn.; 
Chickamauga, Ga.; Gays Gap, Tenn.; Iuka, Miss.; Chatta- 
hoochee, Ga.; Kenesaw, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Franklin, Tenn.; 
and Nashville, Tenn, The regimental historian attaches a note 
in which he says: 

__A peculiar interest attaches itself to the Twenty-first, because it was 
Grant’s old regiment. The men in that command little thought that 
the stranger assigned to them as their colonel was destined to become 
the grandest figure in the war. The recruits rendezvoused at Mattoon, 
where they were mustered into the State service, May 15, 1861, by 
“Capt.” Grant, and on the 24th of June the regiment was mustered 
into the United States service by Capt. Pitcher, United States Army, 
with U. S$ Grant as colonel. Grant continued in command of his 
regiment until the 7th of August, when he was promoted, and entered 


on the career which was to culminate in grandeur at Appomattox. 
The regiment served in Missouri until May, 1862— 


And so forth. 

_ After that, it gives the history which I have briefly taken 
from the tabulated statement. 

I refer to this regiment not because of any particular merit 
't has above any others from that State and from many of the 
Western as well as other States of the Union. I name it in 
order to “point a moral and adorn a tale” that is very closely 
related to the Twenty-first Illinois and its colonel. I read 
from Grant’s Memoirs, volume 1. It is an authority. A hun- 
(red years from now or more, Mr. President, I hope this will 
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be a textbook in the public schools. J tired in my youth of 
reading Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. These are 
commentaries on the Civil War of our own country. Cesar 
died a military dictator ; Washington died a farmer; Grant died 
a private citizen, after completing the last manuscript copy of 
the memoirs, the first volume of which T hold in my hand. 
These memoirs are the life stories of a mun as modest as he 
was great. They teach something most classical schoolbooks 
do not. 

After reaching Springfield, Il., from Galena he says the only 
Members of Congress he knew were Washburne, of the Galena 
district, and Philip Foulk. He knew only then Senator Doug- 
las from his own State. He saw a good deal of Gen. Pope. 

Of Gen. Taylor, of the Mexican War, he speaks, because 
Grant had been in the Mexican War. [ remember that in 
the suburbs of Mexico City, at Cherubusco, they still show the 
cupola of the little stone mission where Grant mounted his 
little supply of artillery to get a good range at them and fire 
down in the stone inclosure around a church 300 or 400 yards 
away, and rout the Mexican forces out. It is referred briefly 
to by him in his Memoirs. So he saw something of service then, 
and knew Gen. Taylor. Gen. Taylor said on one oceasion to 
Grant that he ought to go into the United States service. 

I now quote: 

I told him I intended to do so if there was a war. He spoke of 
his acquaintance with the public men of the State, and said he could 
get them to recommend me for a position and that he would do all he 
could for me. I declined to receive indorsement for permission to fight 
for my country. R 

Going home for a day or two soon after this conversation with Gen. 


Pope, I wrote from Galena the following letter to The Adjutant General 
of the Army. 


I read this with a preconceived purpose: 


GALENA, ILL., May 2}, 1861. 
Col, L. THOMAS, Adjutant General, United States Army, 
; Washington, D.C. 

Sin: Having served for 15 years in the Regular Army, including 4 
years at West Point, and feeling it the duty of everyone who has been 
educated at the Government expense to offer their services for the sup- 
port of that Government, I have the honor, very respectfully, to tender 
my services, until the close of the war, in such capacity as may be 
offered. I would say, in view of my present age and length of service, I 
feel myself competent to command a regiment, if the President, in his 
judgment, should see fit to intrust one to me. 

Since the first call of the President I have heen serving on the staff 
of the governor of this State, rendering such aid as I could in the organi- 
zation of our State militia, and am still engaged in that capacity. <A 
letter addressed to me at Springfield, Lil., will reach me. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, U. S. Grant. 

That is the letter. The following is the text of Grant's com- 
ments concerning this letter: ; 

This letter failed to elicit an answer from The Adjutant General of 
the Army. I presume it was hardly read by him, and certainly it could 
not have been submitted to higher authority. Subsequent to the war 
Gen. Badeau, having heard of this letter, applied to the War Depart- 
ment for a copy of it. The letter could not be found and no one recol 
lected ever having seen it. I took no copy when it was written. Long 
after the application of Gen. Badeau, Gen. Townsend, who had become 
Adjutant General of the Army, while packing up papers preparatory to 
the removal of his office, found this letter in some out of the way place. 
It had not been destroyed, but it had not been reguiarly filed away. 

I felt some hesitation in suggesting rank as high as the colonelcy of 
a regiment, feeling somewhat doubtful whether I would be equal to the 
position. But I had seen nearly every colonel who had been mustered 
n from the State of Illinois, and some from Indiana, and felt that 
if they could command a regiment properly and with credit, I could also 

I read that with the purpose in view, Mr. President, to show 
that Grant entered the service in 1861, not because he volun- 
teered and sent his letter to the War Department, but was 
compelled to serve his country in a volunteer regiment that was 
raised for the Union Army or not at all. He entered it because 
another colonel could not enforce discipline. He obtained recog- 
nition not because anybody here in this Capital availed himself 
of his offer, but because the governor of a distant State guve 
him the opportunity to enter the service in that way. 

From his appointment in May, 1861, with this insubordinate 
regiment he started, landing at last at Cairo, at Island No. 10, 
at Columbus, at Fort Donelson, Fort Henry, Shiloh, Corinth, 
Iuka, and so on through until the transfer came, and Congress 
created the position of lieutenant general, and finally he was 
placed in command of the Army that brought the conelusion at 
Appomattox. 

But he began with a volunteer regiment. It was not until 
after the bloody baptism at Shiloh in which were men from 
the Western States who had volunteered, like the Twenty-first 
Illinois, that Grant was able to convince the authorities in 
Washington that there was in him some of the fighting blood 
that makes the soldier that wins battles and brings us speedy 
peace. If it had been left to the military disciplinarians at 
Washington to discover and use this lowly volunteer, he would 
have remained in the Mississippi Valley. Gov. Yates, of Illinois, 
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gave him his chance to serve the country as a volunteer officer, 
and Grant needed nothing else, 

Mr. President, this is still a government of the people acting 
through its established channels and administering its public 
affairs by law. This is no time for a military dictatorship in 
the United States. Our country is not invaded. It may be. 
When it is we can act accordingly. Civil authority is still 
supreme. The courts are open, process can be served, judgments 
nud decrees can be rendered, and the ordinary civil authorities 
can administer justice and protect life and property adequate 
to every civil purpose. 

This bill is sought to be justified by the pressing public 
emergency. The emergency now is no greater in fact than it 
has been from the 8d day of August, 1914. The shadow then 
first fell across the world that to every observing man who had 
read history and knew the tendency of the power responsible 
for this war that we were approaching a time when some public 
defense would become indispensable. A state of indifference 
ensued. Now, those who once derided preparedness have passed 
from apathy to hysteria. One is as ineflicient as the other for 
permanent results. 

It is due to the chairman of the Military Committee of the 
Senate to give him credit for the pertinacity and intelligence 
with which I have heard him urge on the floor of the Senate 
nearly ever since I have been here the military training so in- 
dispensable either in peace or war. His was the lone voice in 
the wilderness. He elicited little response. Whatever may be- 
fall us his prescient warning must relieve him of responsibility. 

I announced more than a year ago that I was willing to vote 
for universal military training. It is said that this is an ab- 
surdity, unless at the same time one favors universal military 
service which means conscription in the form provided in this 
bill. I do not so understand it, according to my limited proc- 
esses of reasoning. Universal military training, if it had been 
put into operation in 1914 or 1915, would have given us the 
ability at this time to produce trained men, whether volunteers 
or conscripts. ‘This is now our chief need. 

I think, however, there is some undue importance attached 
to the mere term military training. I have seen law students 
trained in the best law schools of our country; I have seen 
surgeons come from the colleges; I have seen architects study 
until they were licensed by the board of some of the largest 
States of the Union; I have seen the architects build houses 
that fell down. Some surgeons failed the first time they under- 
took to practice on a major operation. I have seen lawyers be- 
come frightened at the trial table when on trial for the first 
time until they lost their wits and their case at the same time. 

You talk like you could train a soldier by taking him in a 
camp and putting him in a tent and letting him sleep out doors, 
eat Government rations, drilling him, instructing him to handle 
a Government rifle, work artillery and a machine gun until at 
last you have made a soldier out of him. You have, as far as 
technical training will do so, 

There is only one way to find whether there is a soldier in 
him or not, and that is the time that comes to every soldier if 
he is to be useful when he is under fire, and that test can never 
be met until he has seen actual service. His training, if he has 
in him the element of a soldier, will help develop him, but it 
will not make him a reliable force until he has actually been 
under fire; and that can not come from mere theoretical train- 
ing. An army of slackers is a melancholy hope for our defense. 

I think some things have been forgotten in this discussion. 
Congress has power under the Constitution by virtue of which 
this Nation lives, first, to declare war. That we have done. 
It has, second, power “to raise and support armies,” to “ pro- 
vide and maintain a navy.” The power to declare war resides 
in Congress. The power to raise and support armies is in Con- 
gress. The power to provide and maintain a navy is in Con- 
gress. Are any of the powers, or all of them, vested in the 
President, in the Cabinet, in the War College? They are not. 
The power, by the very instrumeut under which we sit in this 
body, is in Congress to raise and support an army and to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy. If that be so, are we not doing so 
to-day? We are attempting under this bill to raise and main- 
tain an army. It is not that the President has power to raise 
and support an army. but that Congress has the power. The 
newspapers, the criticisms, the endless cerrespondence by wire 
and by postal facilities that come to my officee—I think I have 
over 3,060 which I can not answer until Congress has ad- 
journed—all have the same burden. It is, “ Pass the bill pre- 
sented by the President.” Do they argue it? No. “Support 
the President: pass the bill presented by the ‘President, the 
Cabinet, the War College, and the General Staff.” They vary, 
but they are all to the same effect—* Pass the bill presented to 
you by the Executive.” If that was the intent of our Goy- 
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ernment, if that was meant by the fathers at Philadelphia 
when they wrote our Constitution, they would have written jt 
so clearly that we would not cavil on what it meant to-day, 
They did not do so. There are no such powers vested in the 
President now. 

For myself, I never permitted an Executive to vote mo. 
Locally most of my difficulties in my own State arose out of 
the fact that in 12 years’ service in the legislature of that Stato 
I never permitted a governor, Democrat or Republican, to 
order me what to do or how to vote while I was a member of 
a legislative body. This question is not a question of politics 
It is a question of constitutional duty and power. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is my President as much as he is the 
President of the majority side of this Chamber. If he were » 
Republican he could not come into this Chamber with a bil! 
and teli me to vote for it. I will use my own judgment on 4 
legislative matter so long as I hold a seat in this body. | 
my constituents do not think well of nfy judgment they have 
the power to reject me at the proper time and place. I act 
here with a full sense of my responsibility, and I propose to 
take the responsibility myself. I will not vote to put into the 
hands of any President I ever saw the power to raise ani! 
support armies. The supreme law of the land has vested thi 
in Congress. 

I have written many letters to the War Department in the 
last four years, and not in a single letter have I asked the Wir 
Department to do anything. Likewise with the Navy Depart- 
ment. I have written letters introducing the bearer as : 
man of honesty who could be trusted, who was worthy and o 
good character, as one they might safely talk what they please! 
in his presence or to him; but as to requiring that he be given 
military or naval appointment, I have not done so. I am no 
qualified to do so. 

When an army has been raised the President is the Com. 
mander in Chief. He exercises that great power through tlic 
appointment of proper military officers. Likewise he does so 
with the Navy. He is responsible for the proper results. | 
will give to him the utmost latitude in the performance of his 
military and naval duties. If the President is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, after an army shall have bec) 
raised and a navy shall have been provided under the powers 
of the Constitution, I have no right, moral or legal, to interfere 
with him in the performance of his official duties. I have 10 
right to evade the duty of voting to raise and support an army: 
the President has no more right to tell the Senate how our arm 
shall be raised than I have to tell his as Commander in Chie: 
how he shall use the army as a fighting instrument after | 
shall have been raised and put under his command. 

In all the wisdom of the multitude of editors, of resolutio: 
passed without number by patriotic bodies, whose motives |! 
do not question, they ‘have failed to grasp the elemental pri: 
ciple that this is a Government of the people in this country, 
and not the Government of a department. It was made a Go 
ernment, Mr. President, with a division of powers. In fhii 
division of powers there fell to this body, with the other Hous 
the power to raise and support an army. The Constituti 
does not say that the President shall order us to raise an! 
support an army, that he and his advisers shall write a bi 
and order us to pass it, but that we shall raise and suppor 
an army. When that is done, the army is placed by the sa: 
mandatory provisions of our Constitution under the Presidm 
as Commander in Chief, as the great military foree of 1! 
Republic. Then it is for him so to utilize it is to produce f! 
necessary defense of the country. After the army is raised ! 
have no right to interfere with him, nor would I by any sct 
mine to do. If I have no right to interfere with him in em- 
ploying the Army and the Navy as a fighting force on land au’ 
on sea, then, reciprocally, he has no right to intrude himself in'o 
this Chamber and tell any of us how we shall vote on raisiy 
the Army. That is our business; and I propose for the © 
vote I have in this body to make it my business. 

I am responsible to the immediate constituency I have tl: 
honor in part to represent. I know whence comes all this vi 
array of evidence presented to us in various ways. I know tli 
signers of the greater part of these letters. You ean not dececi' 
me on the voice of the people. They shout Congress will | 
destroyed unless their clamor shall be obeyed. ‘“ Vox popu! 
vox dei.” Yes; as Francis Leiber said in his Civil Liber' 
and Self-Government, “It was vox populi in the days of Ponti 
Pilate that sent the Savior to the cross.” I am not a Dblin’ 
devotee of the voice of the people. I wish to know who t! 
people are whose voice penetrates this Chamber, and I tliil< 
I do. , 

Mr. President, out in our western prairies I know a g00' 
many people in many of the States, especially in my own. \': 
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of my earlier associates from the time I was able to work at 
the humblest occupation until I left the farm, when I was 24 
years of age, were farm boys, woodchoppers, boatmen, ditchers, 
those who grubbed in the forest and who made the clearings 
for the first opening of that mighty wave of immigration that 
eame from the Eastern States to the frontier. I saw it all. 
Out of those in my own country there are five lawyers in the 
world to-day. One of them is the best lawyer there is in the 
northwestern country. Two millionaires went out of that 
crowd. I am not jealous of them; I am glad they made the 
money. I do not want to divide with them. I do not want to 
say, “Away with them and their possessions; let us confiscate 
them.” They turned their activities and their minds to money 
making, while some of the rest of us did not follow that line, 
and so we have not anything. 3ut those were my boyhood 
associates. They were humble men in humble walks of life in 
the beginning. They were the unfit in their youth. They are 
to be conscripted now while the favored ones escape. They 
were the children of humble men; men who wrested a reluctant 
living from the soil that had been trampled by the buffalo and 
the red man for centuries. They cut the sod for the first time. 
It had never been turned by the plow of a civilized being. They 
lived in that hardy way, and there, as in many of the States 
bordering on ours, where in the vast stores of timber the lumber 
trade had its origin, the pioneers came, and they and their 
children and their grandchildren wrested it from the wilder- 
There were no millionaires in those days; there was no 
class privilege; there was no master and servant; there were 
no favors shown. They were men who lived literally by the 
sweat of their own faces. Two brothers I know, members of 
that little group of my boyhood friends, who are now in the 
eabs of locomotives. I know another who is working on a cot- 
ton plantation in Texas and is getting $385 a month. I know 
of others who are still hired hands on farms. I know of two 
brothers, one of whom beeame the lawyer of whom I have 
spoken, while the other is still tilling a little 80-acre farm in 
southern THlinois. They both had the same kind of mind, the 
same understanding, the same wide world open to them. One 
is professionally of great ability, while the other is still the 
plodder on the farm. Some belong to unions and some do not. 
I never made any distinction between them. To me a union 
man is as good as anybody else if he behaves himself as well 
as anybody else; and if he does not, and breaks the laws, he is 
2 criminal, just like any other criminal, in spite of the fact 
that he carries a union card. Mere occupation excuses no one 
for his misconduct. I have told those associates of my early 
life these things. I believe them, and I will tell them so long 
as I have breath in my body to tell them. 

Who are the men, then, who send these communications to us? 
Are they those associates of our early lives on the farm, the 
ditch digger, the grubber, the boatman, the locomotive engineer? 
Not one of them. I ean call the roll, and nearly every one of 
them is an employer of men or wants to be an officer or has a 
relative that wants to be an officer in the Army, to order some- 
hody around, or wants to be a candidate for office and thinks 
he can ride on a popular wave. What is left are those who 
never have an idea until they read it in a newspaper. They 
rave in unison with editors and have brainstorms every time 
somebody suggests that now is the appointed time to go into 
convulsions. I have no prejudice against them, but I do not 
propose to become a victim of their manufactured crusade or to 
delude myself with the notion that they are the only people in 
the United States to whom I ought to listen. The men who are 
to be conscripted have no powerful voice here. I remember 
who they are, however. 

What is this cry? It is that the volunteers will take the best 
nen out of the country; will lead them to the line of battle, 
where they will be sacrificed. Let the others go, they say. 
Who are the best men in any community? I was associated 
with doctors for between four and five years every day of my 
life ina certain branch of the public service. We got up a 
school at one time, for it was quite a fad, you know, following 
on the heels of ‘the system of eugenies. They said, “ We will 
sterilize all the worthless ones, so that our species may not 
degenergte.” That sounded well. It was thought to be a great 
reform. You know a great many people so like to be reformers, 
and here was something on which they might sing a song in 
varied keys. And so they sang lustily, Mr. President, until it 
reached the point of who should decide who the uvfit were and 
who might become the sires of the hardy, desirable stock that 
Were to be perpetuated. It was said, “Well, leave it to a 
board.” Certainly, te a board. Everything is left to a board, 
just like it is here in this Government—leave it to a commis- 
sion. AL right. Who appoints the commission? The governer. 
With that a gentleman over in the corner, who was a corn doc- 
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tor, arose—he had been denied a right to a license te administer 
relief—and said, “I am opposed to the governor's naming a 
commission, because he might think I was one of the unfit.” 
Who is to decide upon the unfit who are to go to the front to 
stop Prussian bullets? Who is to decide that under this bill? 
You wish the President to decide it. Well, now, he has not the 
time to decide it all. To whom will he delegate this power? To 
the War Department. Secretary Baker does not lave time to 
do it all. He will delegate it to an Assistant Secretary, and it 
will be parceled out until, like the river that goes out in the 
sands of the desert, it disappears. No one will know where or 
how it has gone or whom to approach in separating the fit from 
the unfit. The singular thing is that the unfit in spirit, at least 
are to be the conscript armies of the Republic. 

In other words, here is what it is: It is the same bureau- 
cratie government that now, in times of peace, afflicts this Gov- 
ernment until it is nauseating; not this administration in par- 
ticular. I am genera) in my statement. It has been true o! 
administrations here for at least 20 years; and, for one, 1 will 
not vote to perpetuate or to add to it. 

Who will determine at last who are the worthy ones that 
are to stay at home, and who are the unfit or the unwortlis 
that shalt be drafted by selective conscription into the serv- 
ice, taken into a camp, and sent to France? How will we de- 
cide that? It has to be decided in some way. Leave it to the 
War Department, the provost marshal, who will apportion the 
country out into districts and subdistricts, and get down at 
last to the voting precinct. That will probably be adopted as 
the rendezvous or recruiting station where finally the issue will 
be settled. 

What will happen? Here comes a farmer. Well, he is going 
to raise potatoes and beef and corn and wheat. Lenve him at 
home. Certainly. Next, who is this man coming in here from 
a country village of 200 or 300 people? He is the town fisher- 
man. He is the fellow that all the dogs and children love as 
their very lives. That is characteristic of them. Did he ever do 
anything? No. I have in my mind’s eye just such a fellow. He 
was the boon companion of my childhood. He could catch more 
fish and steal more pups than anybody else in the whole town- 
ship. I simply worshipped at his shrine. He knew all the .cood 
fishing holes along the Wabash and its branches. He lived to a 
green old age. He rivaled the Jewish patriarchs in years. He 
lived almost exelusively on the proceeds of his wife’s wash- 
board. Somehow those fellows live a long time. The good die 
young. I would not make any invidious comparison on the age 
of Senators. Some of them live to be quite venerable, but it is 
owing to their settled habits here, and the very great longevity 
that is attributable to holding Federal oflice. Nevertheless, it 
is perfectly evident that these gentlemen who belong to the 
union of the Perennial Sons of Rest live forever. The Great 
Father only knows why He ever let them come to this world. 
They eat three meals a day and get them somehow, and there- 
by add to the high cost of living. But they. are here. No law 
has ever been enacted to kill them, and this is the first bill I 
ever saw that proposed to take them out and shoot them under 
the guise of military service, so as to save the fellow who is 
some account. 

We agree about the town loafer. Let me push the analogs 
a little further. I would not give a cent for a law unless | 
know how it applies. Why, I remember some of the Freneh 
constitutions, after the Bourbon Kings ceased to rule. Read 
their constitutions. I have them all—the transiations; I can 
not read them in the original. They are the finest documents 
that were ever put on paper. They are instinct with liberty, 
fraternity, and equality. They talk without stint of abstract 
rights. I caught Thomas Jefferson poaching when I read them. 
He got his Declaration of Independence from the French ency- 
clopedists and Magna Charta of King John’s time. He is entitled 
to credit for modifying and adapting it to our conditions and 
making a great document for the English-speaking race out of it. 
But old Thomas cribbed a good deal of it bodily from the French 
revolutionists and England’s charters. 

Such principles at first were on paper; it required many years 
to reach a successful practice. This bill is on paper, but how will 
it work? I am going to apply it. I have a friend who is getting 
$80 a month. I was raised with him in boyhood. He is getting 
$30 a month because it is all he is worth. He has so gravitated 
in this jolt wagon of human life, as we journey from the cradle 
to the grave, that in the shaking-down process he has reached 
the $30 level, and he will stay there because he is as old as I am. 
Apply the process to those of military age. Take his young 
counterpart; send him; make a cook out of him, or something 
else. Take the town fisherman’s children; take his boys that 


are from 20 to 30 years of age; what are they doing—following 
in the footsteps of their beloved father—certainly, take them. 
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Here is the machinist coming from the same crowd of boys, 
with a wage of, say, $200 a month. Take him? No; we must 
have him in a shop. Leaye him there, All right. Conscript the 
$30-a-month man, and what do you do with him? Give him $15 
a month as a soldier, Take him away from his family; put him 
in 2 camp; make a soldier out of him at $15 a month. Let his 
wife and her children teke care of themselves. Well, that hus- 
band or son does not amount to much, They are just common 
sort of people. Yet their affections are as strong and their sor- 
rows as deep as the genius or the millionaire. No matter, the 
man of affairs, the real nice people, must be kept home and the 
unrefined conscripted. The American race is recruited from 
the lowly. Every so often it breeds out at the top and must be 
supplied from the humble ranks of life; but I suppose, in the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds and the rise and fall of 
empires, that the common mortals are not to be considered. But 
one of them goes at $15 a month; you make a soldier out of 





him. The high-priced one stays at home; he still draws his 
wages. The common laborer, at $30 a month, is conscripted 


and serves his country at $15 a month. The $200-a-month man 
stays with his family and earns his wages and takes no risk. 

This is called equality of service. It is so democratic, it is 
so fair to make everybody—to use the language of the English 
captain who testified before the committee—* do his bit.” This 
is the democracy of sacrifice. Take one man who is getting 
S30 a month, cut him to $15 and send him into the service; 
leave the other at $200 a month at home with his family, with 
his salary, holding his place, and the other one conscripted 
under the terms of this bill at $15 a month, and you call that 
democratic equality! That is the way it works. 

Selective conscription is the most obnoxious form of con- 
scription; it opens the way for favoritism and discrimination. 
I never saw a bill that proposed to sort out the alleged most 
unworthy of the country and make of them an army to defend 
the Republic out of those who are alleged to be mostly unfit for 
anything else. 

If a man is not werth anything in private life he will be 
worth precious little as a soldier. It is said that the men of 
affairs, the good men, will all be volunteers, and consequently 
they will be killed off. It is the good men in the world that 
work themselves to death, that crowd sanitariums, that die or 
are disabled with nervous prostration. The busiest, fittest men 
seem to be short lived in the business world. The sluggards 
live. The parasites of human society live. They flourish until, 
like the century-living crow, they have taken the last morsel they 
can absorb in their time. Why not kill them? If that is the 
right way, pass this bill; you will take all of that alleged un- 
promising crew to make the armies of the Republic. 

Who will apply this? The War Department. It will take, 
by a selective conscription, those men that, it is claimed, are 
the best able to go. Somebody has to judge of that. It is like 
this eugenic meeting I spoke about a while ago; when you go to 
npplying it, then comes the test and then the criticism begins, 
and I prefer to make the criticism now. 

“Oh,” it is said, ‘“ you must take the advice of the Secretary 
of War, of the bureau generals.” I am going to make a pre- 
diction, that there is not a single general or military expert now 
in, Washington who, when this war is over, will be a military 
hero and have the glad acclaims of the populace dinning in 
his ears as he passes down Pennsylvania Avenue after the 
treaty of peace is concluded. That is the fortune of war. You 
do not make generals nor admirals in Washington; you make 
them on the field of battle and on the sea. You do not make 
them here by military balls and favoritism; you make them in 
the camp and in the extremity of conflict, when the minds and 
souls of men rise to the level of the great emergency; they 
never can be found until the emergency has been met and 
passed. 

I am asked to abandon my constitutional power of one vote, 
or the voice that I have in this body, and take the advice of the 
President and those men on how to raise an army. I expect, 
after the army is raised, and hereby pledge myself, to support 
that army in every needed way. I am now exercising a legis- 
lative power. That power is vested in this body by the organic 
law of our country. I shall not permit the gentleman of military 
experience only to tell me how to vote to raise an army. After 
he is in the field with the army we raise, it will be equally as 
presumptuous for me to tell him how to fight his battles. We are 
fighting now a legislative battle. I do not regard the advice 
of a military man on how to raise an army as any more valuable 
than I would regard my own advice to a general as to how to 
conduct military operations after I have raised the army, and 
he, by proper authority, has been made the head of it. 

Who were these men in private life before it all happened? 
My sources of information, the grounds upon which I vote here, 
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are just as satisfactory to me as those given me by the authori 
ties. We have had as much or more experience in legislatio 
than the Secretary of War. We have had more than the Secr: 
tary of the Navy. In matters of legislation in civil life I tals 
no advice from those gentlemen as to my duties in the Senat: 
I take no advice from the editors of newspapers as to my dutie 
in the Senate. I will meet them at the proper time and plac 
If they wish now to play the dictator, let them do so. I knoy 
as much about how to vote in the Senate as the editor of 
metropolitan newspaper, and I propose to follow my own judy 
ment. My lights are my own. 

I adverted very briefly yesterday to the fact that, with all tl. 
influence of the metropolitan newspapers, they can obtain 1 
recruits in the large cities at all commensurate with the popu 
lation of the cities as compared with the population outsicd: 
Several editorials that have been clipped and sent to me say, in 
substance, that a vote against the conscription bill is a vot 
for the Kaiser; that the motives of those who vote against tl 
bill are the same as those of the alien enemies who are plottii 
to destroy our country. That is an easy argument to make. | 
signifies no exalted mentality and carries no weighty reasonine 
processes. Anybody possessing the power of speech can say i! 
It is not the token of a great editor. It seems like the bari 
lucubration of an exhausted mind. I shall, for my part, co: 
tinue to use my lights rather than to be influenced by inflam: 
tory resolutions and by frenzied editorials, 

Here is what the President asks, among other things. 
the bill of particulars: 

(1) Complete bureaucratic government. 

(2) Conscription. The conscription is military, naval, indu 
trial, financial, and intellectual. The intellectual conscription j 
in the espionage bill, under which, as written, it is my deliberat:: 
judgment that a person could not leave the Senate Chambe; 
even with civil government in full operation, go out upon th 
platform, and say even what I am saying here this afternov 
without danger of being arrested by a United States marshal si! 
fined, jailed, or sent to the penitentiary. We are not in a state 
of war, as far as our domestic affairs are involved. Every civyi! 
process known to government and its institutions is in uninter 
rupted operation. No occasion for declaring martial law exisis 

After making these liberal demands under the second head | 
have named, the third is he opposes the joint congressional ¢o1 
mittee on the conduct of the war. He wishes power to name :\|! 
officers and select all privates, not by draft but by a process © 
discrimination. 

I am going to say what I wish. If the amendment that is 
designed to substitute the volunteer feature for the conscription 
plan shall not be adopted, in that event there will be presente! 
here the conscription bill as the only measure of raising an arm) 
In that emergency I shall vote for the conscription bill, bu 
under no other conditions. After that is done, how may we 
expect it to operate? We already have proof of it, and I si: 
going to say what I think now. Gen. Wood has been assigne:! 
to South Carolina to vegetate, and Dr. Grayson has been create! 
a rear admiral under a process of judicious selection. Is this 
the perfected fruit of selective conscription? When you begi!: 
at the heads of departments or of the officers, it is the only visill« 
evidence up to this time we have to light our footsteps in this 
discussion. If that is a part of the process, then the teri 
“ pelitical generals and admirals” is accurately applied. 

I respect the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr, Rerep] for 
what he said yesterday. He said if Roosevelt wished to raise :) 
division, he would vote to give strength to his arm and let him 
and his volunteers become a part of the fighting force of tli: 
country. There is no partisanship in that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

* The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinols 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I interrupt the Senator merely to remind hi: 
that if this morning’s dispatches are reliable something lik: 
123,000 applications have already been received by thos 
representing Col. Roosevelt, anxious to join him and form par! 
of the division which he proposes to raise under the voluntec’ 
system. 

Mr. SHERMAN. One hundred and twenty-three thousand ’ 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the statement in the Washington Po- 
of this morning. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not read the morning paper. [ a!) 
very glad to have the Senator from Colorado add this to t!: 
discussion this afternoon. It is both timely and material. 

If the day. the declaration of war was made by the joi) 
resolution the President had issued a call for volunteers, \’ 
yould have definitely known at this time whether volunteers |" 
sufficient numbers during the war would have offered their 
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cervices. If aman now goes to a recruiting office, he faces one 
of two alternatives, either entering the National Guard of the 
State for three years at least in the service and three years as 
» reserve, Making six years, or seven years of Regular Army 
life. 

Why did recruiting stop last June? From sometime in June 
up to July recruiting stopped. If you find the truth from the 
War Department, it was because the Army had then all the 
recruits they could drill or take care of. There would have been 


no argument if the proclamation had been issued for volunteers. | 


That would have answered itself. If no volunteers had come, 
we could have demonstrated it on the floor of the Senate and we 
would have voted, I would have voted for my part, for a con- 
scription act. 

Fort Sumter was fired on the 12th day of April, 1861. It 
surrendered on the 14th day of April, 1861. On the 15th day of 
April Lincoln issued a proclamation calling for 
teers. 
sion on the 4th day of July, 1861. He did not call for con- 
seripts; he called for volunteers. They were for three months’ 
service. The second call was May 8, 1861, for 500,000 men to 
serve for six months, one year, two years, and three years. 
To the first call for 75,000 men 91,816 men responded. To the 
second call, in May of that year, for 500,000 men, 700,680 men 
responded. The third call was July 2, 
convened, at a time when there was no special authority vested 
in President Lincoln, other than as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, to issue such a procla- 
mation. Congress did not convene until the 4th day of July, 
but on the 2d of July President Lincoln issued a call for 300,000 
men, and the response was 421,465 men. 
issued for nine months’ service. That was made August 4, 
1862. It called for 300,000 men, and 87,588 men responded. The 
credits in the overenlistments in the other calls, by looking at 
the tabulation, will account for nearly all of the deficiency on 
this call. The fifth call was made for three years’ service, 


October 17, 1863, for 500,000 men, of whom 869,380 were fur- | 


nished. The sixth call was made on March 14, 1864, of 200,000 
men, and 292,193 were furnished. This was in excess of the 
number required. The seventh call was made July 18, 1864, 
of 500,000 men, and 386,461 were furnished. The number was 
reduced by the excess of credits on previous calls and enlist- 
ments. The eighth call was made December 19, 1864, of 300,000 
men; the quota assigned to the various States was 284,215, and 
212,212 were furnished. ; 

I now read from the report of the Secretary of War dated 
November 22, 1865, on this subject: 

Although experience had shown that troops raised for a short 
term were more expensive and of less value than those raised for a 
longer period, these troops did important service in the campaign. 
They supplied garrisons and held posts for which experienced oes 
would have been required, and these were relieved so as to join the 
armies in the field. In several instances the three-months’ troops, at 
their own entreaty, were sent to the front and displayed their gallantry 
in the hardest battles of the campaign. 

The troops disbanded were chiefly Volunteers, who went to the field 
to uphold the system of free government established by their fathers, 
and which they mean to bequeath to their children. 

* + * * s * * 

A foreign war would intensify the national feeling, and thousands 
once misled would rejoice to atone their error by rallying to the na- 
tional fag. The question of time in which armies could be raised to 
quell insurrection or repel invasion is therefore the only question 
relating to troops. 

This is signed by Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. He 
had seen four years of service as head of the War Department, 
ind he says the only thing is a question of time—paying this 
splendid tribute to the volunteer soldier of that war. 

He continues: 

When Lee’s Army surrendered thousands of recruits were pouring in, 
ani men were discharged from recruiting stations and rendezvous in 
every State. On several occasions when troops were promptly needed 
to avert impending disaster vigorous exertion brought them into the 
lield from remote States with incredible speed. Official reports show 
that after the disasters on the Peninsula in 1862, over 80,000 troops 
Were enlisted, organized, armed, equipped, and sent into the field in 
less than a month, Sixty thousand troops have repeatedly gone to 
the field within four weeks. And 90,000 Infantry were sent to the 
armies from the five States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin within 20 days. 

_ These were net, and it will not be contended could be, sea- 
soned soldiers, but it shows the volunteer spirit produced men 
re produced them in adequate numbers. The only answer 
that is that it produced the kind of men that ought not to 
toe out into the field and camp to die of disease or in battle. 
‘lave answered that accerding to my view, that this is a 
aa of selective conscription in order to build up an army 

7 of what is alleged to be the most unserviceable part of our 
peruattes. It is a novel argument that the inferior man 

wil be the unit of our Army. 


75,000 volun- | 
He convened in the same proclamation Congress in ses- | 


1861, before Congress | 


The fourth call was | 
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On the face of the bill it admits it, and the process of decid- 
ing who the most worthless or those who can be best spared 
is left at last to the arbitrary, unbridled will of the 
vested in the President or the War Department. T am 





power 
not 


| ready to establish a process of discriminative conscription and 





| shall be by volunteering or by conscription. 


semimilitary and political dictatorship of that kind. It is just 
as important to me to preserve civil government, to keep in- 
tact our American institutional liberty, as it is in the world- 
wide war to destroy the autocracy of the Prussians. If we 
are to fail, if our institutions are to be lost, T would rather 
they would be lost to a foreign foe than by onr own abandon 
ment of the orderly processes of free government. 

Congress alone can levy taxes, provide revenues, and appro- 
priate in money bills the required sums to maintain the Army. 
These are the great war powers of Government: To declare 
war, to provide and support an army, to raise and maintain «a 
navy, to levy taxes, to appropriate money. 

Incident to raising an army it is a question as to whether it 
That is a question 
of civil government, a question that relates to the power of 
Congress to legishite and the exercise in their discretion of 
that power. Therefore I will not, so far as my vote “is con- 
cerned on this question, surrender that into the keeping of any 
Executive of the Republic. 

It is said that the volunteer system has always been a failure. 
It was an alleged failure in the Revolutionary War, and still 
we became independent. If was 2 failure in the War of 1812. 
Still we established our rights on the open sea. It is said that 


the War of 1775 ought net to have lasted eight years; that it 
ought to have ended in eight months. Against what power’? 
England. What was England doing the world over between 


1765, along when the revolutionary troubles first began in this 
counttfy, and 1788, when the treaty of peace came? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May IL interrupt the Senator’? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator speaks of our having 
won in the War of 1812 and settled the differences between our 
country and Great Britain. Is it not the fact that when the 
treaty of Ghent was signed it was on the supposition prac- 
tically that America had been whipped, and that we did not 
win the War of 1812 until the Battle of New Orleans: and, 
further, that the treaty of Ghent did not settle anything that 
was in controversy between the two Governments? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It may not have been in the treaty. There 
is many a thing not written in a treaty that has been thor- 
oughly respected by the belligerents. England has never sought 
to impress an American citizen who has been naturalized, al- 
though of English birth, from that time to the present. I care 
not what may have been written into the treaty settling the 
War of 1812; as a matter of fact the right has never been 
insisted on from the time the war ended up to date. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It wus never insisted on after the 
Battle of New Orleans, but they might have insisted on it if we 
had stopped with the treaty of Ghent. 


Mr. SHERMAN. They could insist on it yet, but it is un- 
likely. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 


the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. I e¢all attention to the fact that the 
New Orleans was fought by 1,500 American volunteers 
15,006 British regulars. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me, the 
question the Senator from Illinois was discussing was net the 
question whether they were volunteers who fought at New Or- 
leans. I only called the Senator’s attention to the statement 
made by him that we won the War of 1812. I say, when the 
treaty of Ghent. was signed we were practically whipped. 

Mr. REED. I do not claim that my remark was pertinent 
to the particular inquiry, but it is pertinent to the question 
which we are discussing here in the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Capital was taken and the Capitol 
burned in 1814 in that war, a part of the public buildings de- 
stroyed, some of the public records, beeause we did not have 
proper military forces to defend our own Capital. She is 
selfish, and no philanthropic motive prompted her to end the 
war. That we met some reverses does not argue that we ought 
to conscript our soldiers in 1917 im order to prevent the same 
thing from happening again. <A conscript can not be drilled 
into a soldier any sooner than a volunteer. The melancholy and 


Sattle of 
neninst 


humiliating spectacle on the Canadian berder referred to by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] occurred. It 
may not be in the school history, but it eccurred. It 
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likely to happen with conscripts as volunteers. Men who so 
act will perforin the same way, however they enter the service. 
I refer now to another spectacle on the Canadian border, 

In 1813 and 1814 Napoleon’s star began to wane. The great 
European struggle centered in and about Dresden in Germany. 
He was defeated. It was renewed, terminating in the Battle 
of “Leipzig. After the Battle of Leipzig all Europe saw the 
coming fall of Napoleon. The Battle of Leipzig saw him turn 
on the way to Elba, following on his first abdication. When 
this was evident, the veterans of the British Empire were re- 





leased. England and her allies became paramount in The Pen- 
insula. Great Britain’s armies were relieved. Some who had 
fought under the eye of Wellington were sent to the United 
States. They were in the British forces that fought at Lundy’s 


Lane within the roar of the cataract; the volunteer soldier re- 
deemed the disgrace mentioned by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. He redeemed it in a pitched battle against British vet- 
erans of the Napoleonic wars. 

The Battle of Waterloo was not fought until the 18th day of 
June, 1815. The treaty of peace was made in December, 1814, 
before the Battle of New Orleans, the 8th of January, 1815. Eng- 
land knew the war was over for the domination of Europe by 
Napoleon, She had then no-fear of the Napoleonic wars to 
induce her to make peace with us. Read the history of that 
time. The English historian says they did not insist upon any 
harsh terms in the treaty, because it was generally understood 
that no good purpose would be served by writing anything into 
the treaty that would have been burdensome or humiliating to 
the United States or that would lead to a prolongation of the 
war. There was nothing to be gained by it. 

There was at the same time, written not in the face of it but 
in the diplomatic and political history of that period, the fur- 
ther knowledge that the French people were still to be reckoned 
with. That had something to do, no doubt, with the favorable 
terms of the treaty of peace signed in December, 1814. She 
knew the longer the war continued the more capable our military 
forces became and the more difficult peace became. 

It can not be said the volunteer soldier has not served capably 
in every war of our country. The military element will become 
paramount over the civil if conscription becomes the rule. 
Speaking of the Revolutionary soldiers, Webster’s matchless sen- 
timent rises irresistibly to our minds: 

While actual danger was yet afar off, they raised their flag against a 
power to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome 
in the height of her glory is not to be compared; a power which has 
dotted over the whole globe with her possessions and military posts and 
whose morning drumbeat, following the sun and keeping company the 
hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England. 

Volunteer soldiers met a force that was worthy of any patri- 
otic effort. They met it successfully and achieved their inde- 
pendence. The fact remains, whatever criticism may be offered. 

I wish to read very briefly from Civil War military records, 
and then I shall close. I feel like apologizing to the Senate for 
taking so much time, but some of these things I must say now, 
because I shall make no further remarks hereafter. I have 
been here since the 2d of April and I have not occupied three 
ininutes of the entire time of the Senate, and I hope not to be 
required to occupy it again. I wish to read from Fox's Regi- 
mental History, on page 139, on the volunteers. I will make it 
very short. Of these volunteers the one that leads is the Fifth 
New Hampshire. It was organized in October, 1861. It went 
through more pitched battles and suffered greater losses than 
any other regiment in the Civil War. It was at Fair Oaks, at 
Malvern Hill, at Antietam, at Gettysburg, at Chancellorsville, 
at Petersburg, and, in all, in 18 pitched battles. They were a 
volunteer regiment, entering the service in October, 1861. 

Fox’s Regimental Losses of the Civil War says of the Fifth 
New Hampshire: 

The rolls of this regiment were incumbered in 1864 with the names 


of conscripts and mercenaries ; 420 of them deserted, most of them before 
joining the command, 


Following them in the order of this regimental history are 
the Eighty-third Pennsylvania, the Seventh Wisconsin, the Fifth 
Michigan, the Sixty-ninth New York, and the Ninth Illinois. 
Those were all volunteers, For hard fighting they led all the 
heroic host that carried the Union to victory. 

I wish further to read from this history on page 49, first, the 
number of volunteers in the Civil War. It is said that the vol- 
unteer has always been a failure. I want to know where he has 
failed. Can you train a conscript any sooner than you can train 
& volunteer? I want somebody to answer on the floor of the 
Senate. Can you make a soldier out of a conscript, willing or 
unwilling, any sooner than you can make a soldier out of a 
volunteer ? 

The volunteers in the Civil War were 2,067,175 men, total. 
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The Regulars were 67,000. 
The colored troops were 186,097. 


A total of 2,820,252, 

It will be seen, therefore, that the great body of the tro.) 
in the Civil War were volunteer troops. Did that destroy 
American people? Were so many of them killed that our 1 
degenerated? Hardly. From it came the best disciplined, | 
law-abiding men of that generation. 

I wish to add one more quotation from page 532. speakii 
the diminution of the active forces in the various services in 
field : 

Another serious cause of depletion was the remarkably large nw: 
of desertions. The reported desertions en the war numbered 268 52:0 
The Provost Marshal General estimated that 25 per cent of these ) 
wrongly reported; that these men were absent unintentionally or «yp 
avoidably—and placed the number of actual desertions at 201,397. «© 
this number, 76,526 were arrested and sent to their regiments. 

I have no doubt that what follows is a seandalous thing 
put in the Concresstonat Recorp. I do not willingly place ji: 
there. If the attack had not been made upon the volunteer 
dier, I would not have placed it there. 

The desertions were most frequent in the Regular Army, 16,365 ; 
having deserted from that arm of the service during the war, a loss o! 
over 24 per cent, while in the volunteer service the average rate was 
6 per cent. 

Desertions were frequent among the drafted men, for their se 
was compulsory; but there were not many of this class in the ry 
The Union Army was essentially a volunteer army. True, a conscrip 
tion act was enforced, but its provisions for exemption were so lenient 
that the number of drafted men actually held to service was on! 
52,068—a small number as compared with the total enlistment. | 
addition to the drafted men held to service, there were 75,429 cor 
scripts who sent substitutes. 

In this, Mr. President, there is a record that is of value. The 
desertions in the Regular Army were 24 per cent and in thy 
volunteers of the Civil War they were 6 per cent. It is pro 
posed, however, deliberately by an act of Congress to adopt the 
plan that produced more than four times as many desertions i: 
time of military service than that of voluntary service. In the 
light of this experience it can not be said that the volunteer 
system is a failure. 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to say at this time, snd 
I assure you that I have not willingly made these statements. 
As stated yesterday evening, to me it has been a disagree:! 
task. The criticisms offered against an administration in time 
of war are always misconstrued; they are always turned 
against the critic. I propose to take the chances on it. I have 
voiced my protest against a conscription plan. I have said 
that in my judgment this is a matter for Congress to settle. [ 
will not permit the Executive to settle it for me. I will no! 
permit an Army officer, however wise he may be in mili! 
matters, to settle it for me, for it is a civil question only. ‘I'l's 
measure goes to the method of raising an army, and that is fo 
Congress to decide. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, it is my purpose to | 
comparatively a short time in the discussion of this me:sure 
I realize, as do others, the emergency feature of it and 1! 
importance that such action as Congress shall take shal! he 
taken as early as possible, in order that the Government 
proceed actively and immediately to raise such armed fore 
may be needed. 

Mr. President, it is evident to all that the real issue in |) 
debate upon this measure is very important and far-reac| 
It is in some respects “a parting of the ways” upon a |! 
established principle as old as the Government itself; anid | 
the light of its historic and unquestionable failures IT am one 0° 
those who believe that antiquity is its only argument ani 
its advocates have failed to show any merit in it except un 
broken use. For the first time in the life of our country, in the 
beginning of a war, Congress is seriously considering the polic 
of abandoning in part the volunteer system of raising an i!) 
for the defense of the country and of adopting the plan of a <cle- 
tive draft for that purpose. . 

It is not surprising therefore, Mr. President, that many!) 
and patriotic Senators upon this floor find themselves opp > 
and in some instances vigorously opposed, to changing a }))!!°) 
so deeply entrenched in the sentiments and traditions ©! eur 
people, and expressing their unwillingness to embark up. ° 
new plan for such a purpose so contrary to their time-ha!!o\ 
prejudices. They tell us truthfully that in the beginnine 0! 
each one of our wars the Government has issued its call fo 
unteers and consequently this one should be no exception. !' 
must be admitted that they have the advantage of custo! ‘nt 
usage upon their side, and therefore the burden is upon the i 
vocates of the change to show its superiority over, the old s\> 

The issue is, indeed, plain. There should be no eonfus! 
nor acrimony in finding ° its correct solution. The frien = of 
this measure believe that the vital arguments are on their si’ 
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of the question, and that the experience of this country, as well 
as of other countries, has proven the volunteer system of rais- 
ing an adequate army an undeniable failure, whose lesson should 
not be unheeded by us in our deliberations at this critical time. 

It was a failure in our War of Independence. If there ever 


was a time when the volunteer system should have been suffl- | 


cient to raise enough men for defense, it was then, when the 
colonists were engaged in a struggle for their lives, for their 
nomes, and for their national existence, In 1777 when Washing- 
ton and his few faithful followers were enduring all the terrible 
hardships of the winter in Valley Forge, when the fate of the 
cause of independence was trembling in the balance, and while 
the Continental Congress was still dilly-dallying in its futile 
efforts to raise volunteers, the two leading States, Virginia and 
Massachusetts, found it necessary to adopt the heroic method 
of resorting to a draft. Washington fully realized the inade- 
quacy and danger of the volunteer system, and in his letters to 
Congress and to individuals he frequcntly complained of it, 
and warned them of the necessity of the draft. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
interruption ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krrey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BECKHAM. I should prefer to go on with my speech at 
present, and later will yield to the Senator. 

In a letter to a friend in April, 1778, the great heart and in- 
domitable spirit of Washington seemed to be oppressed with 
an unaccustomed degree of pessimism and despair when he 
said: 

Men may speculate as they will; they may talk of patriotism; they 
may draw a few examples from ancient story of great achievements 
performed by its influence; but whoever builds upon them, as a sufli- 
cient basis for conducting a long and bloody war, will find himsetf 
deceived in the end. * * * J do not mean to exclude altogether 
the idea of patriotism. I know it exists. * * * But I will 
venture to assert that a oe and lasting war can never be supported 
on this principle alone. It must be aided by a prospect of interest, or 
some reward. For a time it may, of itself, push men to action, to 
bear much, to encounter difficulties ; but it will not endure unassisted 
by interest. 

Under the strain in which the Father of his Country found 
himself in those perilous times, he may have underrated the 
virtue of patriotism and expressed an opinion on the subject 
less favorable than he held when conditions seemed more hope- 
ful. But there is no doubt in the mind of anyone who has 
read the military history of that war that Gen. Washington 
had reason to feel greatly discouraged, and at times almost 
hopeless, about the difficulties of securing enough men to fight 
even a defensive war against the British troops. That war, like 
all other wars in which our country has been engaged, could 
have been successfully ended much sooner than it was and at 
much less sacrifice to the people if the draft had been adopted 
originally in all of the Colonies. 

Let me quote a part of another letter written by Washington, 
addressed to the President of Congress, dated August 20, 1780. 
It reads: 

It is the true policy of America not to content herself with tem- 
porary expedients, but to endeavor, if possible, to give consistence and 
solidity to her measures, * Sxperience has shown that a 
peremptory draft will be the only effectual one. * * * ‘To one who 
has been a witness to the evils brought upon us by short enlistments, 
the system appears to have been pernicious beyond description, and 
a crowd of motives present themselves to dictate a change. It may 
be easily shown that all the misfortunes we have met with in the 
military line are to be attributed to this cause. : 

Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning, which by the 
continuance of the same men in service had been capable of discipline, 
we never should have had to retreat with a handful of men across 
the Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America, which nothing 
but the infatuation of the enemy could have saved; we should not 
have remained all the succeeding winter at their mercy, with some- 
times scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ordinary guards, 
liable at every moment to be dissipated, if they had only thought proper 
to march against us; we should not have been under the necessity of 
fighting at Brandywine. with an unequal number of raw troops, and 
afterwards of seeing PHiladelphia fall a prey to a victorious army; 
we should not have been at Valley Forge with less than half the force 
of the enemy; destitute of everything, in a situation neither to resist 
nor to retire; we should not have seen New York left with a handful 
of men, yet an overmatch for the main army of these States, while 
oe principal part of their force was detached for the reduction of two 
¢ them; we should not have found ourselves this spring so weak as 
to be insulted by 5,000 men, unable to protect our baggage and maga- 
zines, their security depending on a good countenance, and a want of 
ee in the enemy; we should not have been the greatest part of 
ber war inferior to the enemy, indebted for our safety to their inac- 
\\vity, enduring frequently the mortification of seeing inviting oppor- 
tunities to ruin them pass unimproved for want of a force, which the 
country was completely able to afford; and of seeing the country 
ravaged, our towns burnt, the inhabitants plundered, abused, mur- 
ce pha with impunity from the same cause. 

t , here is no need, Mr. President, to give any further state- 
jaa about this matter from tie great leader who, notwith- 
ind ng such difficulties, by force of his unconquerable spirit 

patriotism, held together the siender and diminishing forces 
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of the Colonies until the arrival of substantial help from Fruance, 
and finally secured for us the independence of this land. Under 
that system of relying upon volunteers the American armies 
shrank from §9,000 in 1776 to 29,000 in 1781. The views of 
Washington upon the subject of volunteers in that war apply 
to the present just as‘forcibly as they did to the conditions 
then. 

I need not take up the time of the Senate in discussing the 
failures of this system in raising troops in subsequent wars of 
the country; but right here, Mr. President, I have from the 
work of Gen, Upton a brief account of an event in the War of 
1812, which shows conelusively—in fact, it is one of the best 
examples of—the inferiority of volunteer troops over trained 
Regulars. This event was the battle, if it may be dignified by 
that term, of Bladensburg. Gen. Upton says: 

July 12 and 17 Gen. Winder was authorized, ‘“‘in case of actual or 
menaced invasion of the district under his command,” to eall out the 
entire Maryland quota of 6,000, as also 2,000 from Virginia, 2.000 
from the District of Columbia, and 5,000 from VPennsylvania—in al} 
15,000 men, 

+. + a * - ” 
On the 24th of August the army described by its commander as 
suddenly assembled wichout organization,’ or discipline, or officers 
of the least knowledge of service, numbered 5,401, of whom 400 were 
regulars, 600 marines, and 20 sailors, the remainder being volunteers 
and militia. 

The same day the army thus hastily assembled was as lastily formed 
in order of battle at Bladervsburg, where, in the presence of the Pres!l- 
dent and the Cabinet, it was attacked and routed with the loss of but 
8 killed and 11 wounded. 


* ao * . 7 7 as 

The British force, which landed at Benedict, on the Patuxent, num- 
bered 3,500, of which only a part of the advanced division of 1,500 
were engaged. 

That the volunteer system has been a failure in every war is 
a fact, I believe, beyond dispute and established by the military 
history of those wars. It is well known that in our Civil War 
both sides began the struggle reiying upon the volunteer system 
of raising troops, but were compelled subsequently—the South 
in 1862 and the North in 1863—to resort to the draft as a neces- 
sary means to carry on the war. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, it is necessary for this country, 
if engaged in a war of serious proportions, to resort to the draft 
at some time in order to secure sufficient men for its arinies. 
If that is true, is it not infinitely better to begin with a draft 
at the outset and not wait until we are compelled to adopt it 
through necessity? In our Civil War there was much feeling 
developed between the volunteers and the conscripts on account 
of the use of the two systems in the same war. The volunteers 
were disposed to look down upon the conscripts, and that preju- 
dice against the words “conscript” and “draft” exists to 
this day. 

No man can now tell how serious this war may be for us. We 
all, of course, indulge the hope that our allies have reached the 
point where they can break through the lines of the German 
Armies and, with our economic, financial, and moral support 
alone, crush Prussian militarism and reestablish peace upon 
an enduring basis. That might be true, but we would make a 
grave mistake in proceeding upon that pleasing prospect. It 
is not by any means beyond the range of possibilities that the 
success of the allies in this war and the success of democracy 
throughout the world and the maintenance of the safety and 
liberties of our people may yet depend upon the substantial 
assistance of the American Navy and the American Armies. 
German autocracy, so powerfully organized and so complete in 
its control of the German people, realizes that it is engaged in 
a life and death struggle for its very existence. It will fight 
even more desperately and brutally, if possible, than it hus yet 
done; and if by any sad chance it can resist and defeat the 
military forces of the entente allies, we might as well lool the 
plain and unpleasant fact in the face and understand that her 
full energies and her powerful engines of war will be turned 
against us. 

For many years there have been several alarming evidences 
that Germany had her greedy eyes directed upon this continent 
for purposes of conquest. The rulers of that country have well 
understood that this country, with its Monroe doctrine, stood in 
the way of.their territorial expansion over here. Her Govern- 
ment showed an unfriendly purpose toward us at Manila, in 
Venezuela, in Santo Domingo, and at other places and times, 
It is no longer a secret that the conduct of the German naval 
commander in Manila Bay toward Dewey indicated a decidedly 
hostile attitude toward our fleet, or that his conduct was in 
line with the orders he had from the Kaiser and the German 
Government. Americans should not forget the prompt and 
friendly action of the British commander on that occasion, 


“ 


‘which probably averted an open break between the German 


warships and our own under the command of Dewey. 
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Our position of neutrality, patient and forbearing and im- 
partial to the highest degree in the present war, has not been 
satisfactory to the autocrats in control of that Government. 
They have resented our sales of munitions to the allies, even 
though they knew that we were exercising an unquestionable 
and hitherto undisputed right in doing so. These desperate 
leaders, blinded by hate and consumed with the desire for econ- 
quest, have even resented the fact that this Government has 
not submissively acquiesced in the inhuman violations of all 
international law and the outrages upon humanity and civiliza- 
tion in Germany’s conduct of the war, With the terrible priva- 
tions and the staggering debts which she has piled upon her 
people, and with her brutal disregard of all the laws of nations 
or of ethics, we need have no doubt that if she should succeed in 
overcoming the allies and thereby getting a free hand, she 
would immediately begin her preparations for direct attacks 
upon us. Our great wealth would be an irresistible temptation 
to the conscienceless mind of the Prussian autocrat. 

Along this line, Mr. President, I wish to refer to a statement 
made in an address in Boston one night last week delivered by 
our late ambassador to Germany, Mr. Gerard. The Associated 
Press report in the newspapers of April 19 said: 

To show “the deep hatred” which, he asserted, Germany has he!d 
against the United States, Ambassador James W. Gerard last night 
disclosed facts which, he said, had been kept from the American a 
during the past two and one-half years. He was the principal speaker 
ut a national-defense dinner given by the Pilgrim Publicity Association. 

Mr. Gerard said that Admiral von Tirpitz in ony veiled statements, 
and the German Reichstag and Prussian Parliament in open discussions, 
proposed the institution of unrestricted submarine warfare against 
England with the intention “ when England should have been subdued 
by hunger to come over to the United States and collect the price of the 
wee Pein tell you,’ Mr. Gerard added, “ that if we had not gone 
into this war Germany would have fulfilled its intention to come over 
here afterwards and attack us and would have done so almost with 
the applause of the rest of the world. I can tell you, also, that every- 
thing consistent with honor was done to keep us out of the war. Be- 
yond that, I am sure, none would have us go.’ 

If, therefore, these things be true—and I have no doubt of 
them—then the allies in the heroic and magnificent contest 
which they have conducted for nearly three years against Ger- 
man imperialism and militarism have been fighting our battles as 
well as their own, and it becomes us now to do everything 
possible with the whole power and might of this Nation to help 
these gallant allies who have fought so bravely and so nobly 
under circumstances greatly to their disadvantage. We are 
engaged in a contest not only on behalf of democracy as aguinst 
autocracy, and for the peace of the world, but it might be for 
our own safety and the liberties of our people. We have a 
direct and a deep national interest in the success of the allies. 

Let us hope that their recent victories may promise an early 
downfall of the German Government; but let us not for a 
minute allow that hope to deter us from making ample military 
preparations. Those of us who advocate the selective-draft pro- 
vision in this measure believe in light of the past experiences 
in this country, as well as in other countries, that it is not pos- 
sible to raise enough men for that purpose under the volunteer 
system. I doubt very much if 500,000 men could be raised under 
it. It would not surprise many of us if no more than one-half 
that number could be raised. Even if we should adopt the 
amendment proposed, providing for first raising 500,000 volun- 
teers, and we should get that number, there is hardly a doubt 
but that if we needed more we would have to resort to the draft. 
Why not, therefore, adopt it in the beginning and put all on an 
equal footing? 

I have great respect for the opinion of those Senators who 
favor the volunteer plan. There is no question whatever about 
their patriotism or their earnest desire to see an adequate army 
secured. They make a mistake, however, when they undertake to 
show that the adoption of the draft is a reflection upon the patri- 
otism of our people or a condemnation of the volunteer spirit. 

No one doubts the willingness of the vast majority of Americans 
to fight for their country if need be. Millions of American men 
will readily take up arms to defend the country if they believe 
that the country is in serious danger. That belief does not 
prevail in the minds of the great majority of our people at pres- 
ent, and they will not in any considerable numbers volunteer 
for service as long as the country seems to them to be reason- 
abiy secure. If German warships should bombard some of our 
coast cities and towns, or if a large German army was being 
loaded upon transports to come across the Atlantic to invade 
eur land, then there would be a rush of volunteers that might 
fill the need, so far as numbers were concerned. It takes the 
presence, or the apparent presence, of imminent and immediate 
peril to arouse the volunteer spirit to any great extent. But, 
Mr. President, it would be too late for volunteers, untrained 
and unequipped, when the peril comes. 

In the earlier days of our country, when most men were 
trained in the use of the rifle by reason of the primitive con- 
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ditions under which they lived, and when the implements 0° 
warfare were few and simple, it did not take very long to fori, 
and train them into military units and make capable soldiers «/ 
them. But, as we all know, there has been a remarkable de- 
velopment and change in warfare since those days, just as the: 
has been in all other lines of human progress. War to-day is 
very different from what it was at the time of our Civil Wur. 
The soldier of to-day has to be trained and equipped far beyor! 
the training and equipment of the men who followed Washine- 
ton or Jackson or Grant or Lee. Many of the best experts in 
military science say that 12 months is necessary to prepure, 
train, and educate a soldier for modern warfare. 

We hear a great deal in this debate about the large arn 
of several millions raised by England in this war under the 
volunteer system, and yet England found it necessary to reso: 
to conscription. Senators on the other side of this question 
who use this illustration fail to explain the vast differences i: 
the conditions existing in England from those in this country. 

A narrow channel of water alone separates England from the 
most terrible and gigantic conflict in ali the ages of the worl: s 
history. In the very beginning of this war,-in the heroic work 
of English and French soldiers holding back the overwhelinine 
numbers of the German invaders from the capture of Paris, 
the Regular Army of England was practically wiped out of ex- 
istence. Frequent attacks were made upon her coast towns ani 
cities; Zeppelins and other aerial craft dropped destructive 
bombs upon her cities, destroying not only valuable property 
but many lives of women and children. The ruthlessness and 
barbarity of their enemy gradually dawned upon the minds of 
the English people, and they realized that their danger was 
immediate; that their existence as a nation was at stake; that 
the greatest war power in all history was directed against 
them. Not since the Spanish Armada has England or the 
British people been in greater danger than they have been 
Since this war began. Even under such conditions they hai 
great difficulty in raising as many volunteers as they raised. 
A systematic campaign was conducted to shame those men 
eligible for service who would not enlist. Social and business 
ostracism was applied, and even with all of that, Mr. President, 
England finally had to resort to conscription. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECKHAM. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky 
that when ‘volunteering was at a very low ebb in England the 
Germans made the first raid on their coast, and as a result 
of that raid there were 250,000 volunteers accepted within one 
week after it took place; and that was many times the number 
who had volunteered during the previous two or three weeks. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I thank the Senator for the illustration to 
which he refers. 

Senators on the other side of this question also refer to Can- 
ada and Australia as an illustration of raising volunteer so!- 
diers and sending them to the aid of the mother country. It 
is true that much success was secured in Canada in the raising 
of volunteers, but it must be remembered that Canada and 
Australia were also in peril. Those countries knew that the 
overthrow of England meant, too, their overthrow and the su)- 
stitution of autocratic German domination for the liberal demo- 
cratic self-government which they have enjoyed under England. 

We might be in danger, Mr. President, but the large majority 
of the American people do not now believe it. I hope they 
are right, but we must not fail to prepare for the worst. We 
must depend largely upon the judgment of those in power «at 
this time upon whom the responsibilities for the successful 
conduct of this war must rest. The President, his Secretary 
of War, and all those men of military skill and wisdom arou!! 
them urge us to authorize the Government to use the selecti ’¢ 
draft now. The two distinguished ex-Presidents, Col. Roo:e- 
velt and Mr. Taft, both earnestly appréve and indorse thi* 
method. These gentlemen—the President and the two ex-Pres! 
dents who have occupied that high position—have possessed bet 
ter opportunities than we have to observe and to determiné 
the best plan upon which an army can be raised. Their views 
and their ideas should have great weight with us. The re- 
sponsibility rests chiefly upon the President. He should be 
given every reasonable power that Congress can give to make 
his great work a success. He is a man of clear vision, great 
ability, and devoted to democratic principles. He is the in- 
veterate foe of Prussian militarism and autocracy. We shoul 
give him the necessary weapons which he asks to use in carry- 
ing on this war to a speedy and successful conclusion. 

No one’s feelings need be hurt with the idea that the adoption 
of the selective draft is a blow to the patriotic spirit of the 
volunteer. There is absolutely no foundation for such a state: 


ment. There are now, and have been for some time, ample 
opportunities for volunteers to enlist either in the National Guard 
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» in the Regular Army. We have been informed that there are 
pproximately 600,000 men needed to fill up to war strength 
those two branches of our military forces, and there is no reason 
why those who wish to volunteer should not enter either of those 
branches of the service. The selective draft, as provided for in 
this bill, will not work any hardship upon our young men. It 
ill be applied by the Government with proper discretion, tact, 
and judgment. It is safe to say that a large majority of the 
young men selected under that system will gladly enter the 
service of their country. It will be so administered as to work 
no hardship upon peculiar and deserving cases, 

There has been some disposition to criticize the officers and 
men of our Regular Army. This, Mr. President, I believe to be 
a great injustice. No body of men in this country are more 
patriotic than they, or readier to lay down their lives for the 
defense and honor of the country. These men form our first 
line of defense in the land forces. If bloody war comes they are 
the first to be sacrificed. They have given the best part of their 
lives to train and prepare themselves for such work, and it comes 
with ill grace for anyone to attack their motives when they 
advoeate a plan for raising an army which many of us believe 
to be the only safe and certain plan for that purpose. The Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army, composed of men of great learning and 
skill in military matters, have advised us to adopt this plan, 
and I believe that Congress in this crisis should not hesitate to 
accept it, backed up-as it is by the General Staff of the Army, by 
the President, by his advisers, and by many leading, intelligent 
men throughout the country. 

Mr. President, the principle involved in this discussion is 
proad and fundamental. It goes to the very root of the question 
of the citizen’s relations to the Government under which he 
lives. It opens up for consideration, even in a general as well 
as a specifie way, what service, if any, he owes to his country. 
Are those relations satisfied, so far as the citizen is concerned, 
by his mere payment of his proportionate part of the revenues 
collected for the support of the Government? If his country is 
in danger, is there no duty resting upon him to fight for it and 
even to die for it, if necessary? Many of the advocates of 
the volunteer system seem to take the position that a man 
should not bear arms in defense of his country unless he wishes 
to do so, and that it is wrong for the Government to compel 
him against his will. They grow so eloquent in declaiming 
about the rights of American citizens that they lose sight of 
the obligations of citizenship. We hear too much about privi- 
leges and too little about responsibilities. 

Liberty that takes into consideration only the privileges and 
not the duties of the citizen can not endure and is not the kind 
of liberty our forefathers purchased for us with their blood. 
There is no country under God’s shining sun whose people owe 
more to their Government than do the American people. We 
enjoy liberties, privileges, and opportunities not equalled by 
those of any other people on earth. If any able-bodied bene- 
ficiary of such blessings is unwilling to fight for the country 
that gives them to him when that country needs his services 
and he has no valid excuse not to do so, then I say he should 
be compelled, if necessary, to recognize his obligations and give 
his services in the defense of the land that nourishes and pro- 
tects him. Upon no other principle, Mr. President, can this 
Republic, if danger comes—and it may be here now—be pre- 
served. No braver nor more loyal people than the American 
people live in this world, and they will, I believe, overwhelm- 
ingly indorse the application in this measure of the patriotic 
principle of the universality of obligation and of service. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ken- 
tucky really takes his seat I want to call attention to one state- 
ment, namely, the statement that after having tried the volun- 
teer system in the Revolutionary War, and after that system 
had, as the Senator states it, practically broken down, we were 
compelled to resort to the draft in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I did not say that, Mr. President. I stated 
that two States resorted to the draft. 

Mr. REED. Well, two States did try to resort to the draft, 
and the Central Government tried to resort to the draft; 
ind in both instances the draft was an absolute failure and the 
Revolutionary War was fought and won by volunteers. I did 
hot want the impression to be left that the volunteer system 
broke down and then two States enforced a draft and thus 
gained the troops that won the war, or that the General Gov- 
— enforced a draft and thus got the troops to win the 
var, 

Mr. BECKHAM. I said nothing which should have given 
the Senator that impression. 

Mr. REED. Well, I tried at the time to interrupt the Sena- 
tor, but he did not want to be interrupted. I do not want to put 
him in any light that is not correct, but the impression ieft on 
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me at the time was that the Senator was trying to convinee 
us that the volunteer system failed in the Revolutionary War 
and that the draft system saved us. , 

Mr. BECKHAM. Oh, no, Mr. President; I did not say uny- 
thing like that. 

Mr. REED, Well, if the volunteer system failed in the Revo- 
lutionary War and the draft system failed in the Revolutionary 
War, then what argument is there left to the matter? You are 
advocating now a system that failed in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I would suggest that France 
helped to save us. 

Mr. REED. Why, certainly, France helped to save us; no- 
body will deny that; but France did not win the Revolutionary 
War; France helped the volunteers of America to win it. Now, 
let me just fortify what I have said. 

After calling attention to the various defects in the method 
of attempting to raise troops during the Revolution by the volun- 
teer system, that they were only called for for a few mouths of 
time, and that the States or Colonies did not properly cooper- 
ate, and after calling attention to all the other difficulties that 
existed, Greene states that finally the States were required 
forthwith to fill up by drafts from their militia, or in any 
other way that should be effectual, their respective battalions of 
continental troops. Having no power to enforce its decree, this 
resolution of Congress had no more effect than its predecessors, 
but Washington’s personal appeals, combined with the news of 
the French alliance, succeeded in bringing out enough men to 
earry on the war. 

So it was not the draft that saved us in the Revolution. 
Moreover, while Washington spoke on many occasions of the 
desirability of having a permanent army and a trained army 
for the war, and complained because he did not have it, in 
like manner Washington complained that the people were not 
properly supporting the war; and yet all there was of the 
Revolutionary War was the degree of patriotism, great or small, 
that there was in our country; and it might as well be said that 
Washington had impugned the value of patriotism as to say 
that he had impugned the value of the services of the volunteers. 

What Washington actually did was to complain bitterly 
that he was not being properly supported, and what really oe- 
curred was this: That in that struggle, every time there was a 
reverse of our arms, there was a lot of Tories who came out 
in the open and began to try to destroy the efforts of the 
patriots. We had no Government sufficiently fortified or estab- 
lished to maintain any kind of permanent military establish- 
ment, and volunteers were all that was possible, and volun- 
teers won the struggle. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to an 
interruption? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is pretty difficult to determine what the result 
of the draft was in the Revolutionary War, as men were enlisted 
for such short periods and under such different conditions ; but 
it is well worth noting that the States that undertook the draft 
furnished a much larger number of men for the revolutionary 
armies in proportion to their population than did other States. 
Massachusetts furnished twice as many men to the revolu- 
tionary army as any other State, although it was not the most 
populous State, and there were two or three substantially as 
populous as Massachusetts. I do not mean to imply necessarily 
that the draft was entirely responsible for that; but it is a 
rather curious coincidence that those States which did under- 
take the draft furnished a number of men larger in proportion 
to their population than others. 

Mr. REED. Why, of course, the more there was of patriot- 
ism, the more willingness there would be of all those who were 
earrying on the war to say: “ Everybody has got to come in 
and help.” That is always true, and very naturally in Massa- 
chusetts. This war began in Massachusetts. That is where 
we had the “tea party.” That was the center of the struggie 
for a long time, and it is to the credit of Massachusetts that 
she fought so valiantly in that struggle. 

Mr WEEKS. The Senator should not overlook the fact that 
Massachusetts was only the center of the war for the first year ; 
that no battle was fought on Massachusetts soil after the first 
year of the war. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I do not mean, technically speaking, but 
the war was always fought in Massachusetts. I would say 
that the head and front of the Revolutionary War was in 
Massachusetts. It is entitled to that very great honor; and 
a very close second was Virginia. 

Now, Mr. President, before I get away from that theme—— 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President 
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Mr. REED. I find that interruptions only lead to digres- 
sions, generally, but IT must yield to the Senator, of course. 

Mr. BECKITAM. I was going to ask the Senator to explain 
why it was, if the volunteer systern is such a good one to raise 
men, that the patriot armies dwindled from 89,000 in 1776 to 
29,000 in 1781? 

Mr. REED. Well, sir, I might answer that question by ask- 
ing a great many. I might ask you with an equal sense of 
logie why the army of Napoleon dwindled just after the battle 
of Waterloo. The answer would be that Napoleon got whipped ; 
and the answer in this case would be two-fold. In the first 
place, we suffered many defeats, and armies that are defeated 
are generally to some extent scattered and killed off; but the 
principal trouble, as the Senator must know, with his knowledge 
of history, was that the men in that war were enlisted gener- 
ally in the first instance for only three months. They learned 
that that was a mistake, and then began to try for longer en- 
listments, and at last they were enlisting men for the period 
of the war. That was one of the things Washington clamored 
for. 

In the War of 1812 we had a similar experience of the bad 
results of short enlistments. We repeated that experience 
again in the Mexican War, and we started the great Civil War 
with the same blunder; but in all these instances they came to 
learn that the only kind of enlistment that ought to be made 
was an enlistment for the war; and, accordingly, when the 
Spanish War came on, under the advice of William McKinley 
and other men of his type, the enlistments for that war were 
required to be for the entire period of the war. And so it was 
proposed in the volunteer bill which was enacted in 1914 that 
all enlistments in time of war should be for the period of the 
war. Thus, the thing which Washington declared had been the 
most inimical to the Continental Army, and that which all 
military experts agree was the most detrimental to our Army 
in 1812 and in the Mexican War and in the Civil War, was met 
and conquered ; and yet, having been met and conquered, gentle- 
men go back aud speak of the system as wrong, although the 
defect that was the cause of the trouble has been cured. 

Now, let us see if Washington put his faith in conscription. 
Let us see if it is true that Washington denounced the citizen 
soldier. I read from Greene: 

The final word of Washington, as General in Chief, on military policy 
was given in the address which he sent to the governors of the States 
from Newburgh about six months prior to resigning his commission. 
* * * His opinion * * was as follows: 

“The militia of this country must be considered as the palladium of 
our security and the first effectual resort in case of hostility. It is 
essential, therefore, that the same system should pervade the whole; 
that the formation and discipline of the militia of the continent should 
be absolutely uniform ’’-—— 


And so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to appeal to the Senator from 
Kentucky, whom I esteem very highly, whether he thinks it is 
fair, in the discussion of a question of this kind, to charge to 
the volunteer system those troubles which were due to a failure 
to apply the system in the proper way ; and if, those defects hav- 
ing been remedied, he does not think that a different situation 
is presented. I call his attention to the fact that the General 
Staff wrote the volunteer army bill of 1914 and certified to us 
that it would produce the very kind of army that is now de- 
manded, and in writing that bill they provided the term of en- 
listment, and they provided against the defects that had been 
discovered in the past. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BECKHAM. The Senator, in answer to a question I 
asked him a while ago as to why ‘the Continental Armies had 
dwindled from 89,900 in 1776 to 29,000 in 1781, gave two rea- 
sons; and I believe that the two reasons which he gave con- 
firm and strengthen the position which we take that the volun- 
teer system is a failure. He said that defeats prevented enlist- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. No; I said 

Mr. BECKHAM. Pardon me. If the volunteer system of 
raising troops depends simply upon victories and success, that 
of itself proves it to be a failure. 

Mr. REED. The Senator must not misquote me. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I would not intentionally misquote the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED, I did not say that it was defeats that prevented 
enlistments. I said it was defeats that dissipated the Army. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Where were the volunteers? 

Mr. REED. An army that was whipped naturally dwindled. 
Some of the men are killed, and some of them get put in prison, 
and some ef them scattered. 
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Mr. BECKHAM. But could not their rank be easily filled by 
other volunteers? 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, they could have been if there had been 
men to volunteer and if there had been patriotism; and I met 
that by telling you what the fact was—and it is a fact that we 
say under our breath, but readers of history know it to be true 
that a very large proportion of the people at the time of th 
Revolution were in fact Tories. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Continuing the answer to the Senator's 
question, the casualties from death and from wounds do not }) 
mny means accgunt for this considerable dimunition in the nun 
ber of troops, Now, the other reason that the Senator gave is 
even stronger confirmation of the position we take. He sai 
that short enlistments were partly responsible, and that is true. 
Men enlisted only for three or six months volunteered, ani 
when their time expired they exercised their right and went oy) 
of the Army without reenlistment. That volunteer spirit di 
not induce enough of them to reenlist, even though the Colonies 
were struggling for their existence. So I take it that the Sena- 
tor has answered these questions for us by the explanation he 
gave. 

Mr. REED. I am glad that the Senator is so well satisfied. 
Now, let me ask him a question. 

Mr. BECKHAM. All right sir. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell me if conscription, which 
he admits was tried in the Revolutionary War, did not break 
down, and if it was not a failure? 

Mr. BECKHAM. As I understand, it was applied for a while 
only in two States. 

Mr. REED, I just read the authority that they tried it gen- 
erally. 

Mr. BECKHAM. They tried it in Massachusetts and in Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. REED. The Continental Congress tried it. Well, it was 
a failure anyway, was it not? It did not get us anywhere, did it? 

Mr. BECKHAM. Well, Mr. President, if the draft or conscrip- 
tion is a failure, then certainly volunteering would be a failure. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; it does not follow. 

Mr. BECKHAM. If you can not compel them by law to serve, 
how could you expect them to volunteer ? 

Mr. REED. Well, now, let us see about that. About how 
many men volunteered in the great Civil War on the Northern 
side? I gave the figures the other day—considerably over 2,000,- 
000. How many men did you get by conscription? Less than 2 
per cent. The conscription was a failure. Volunteering was a 
suceess. Will the Senator tell me of a war that this country has 
ever fought where conscription has been of any real aid? So 
it would appear that conscription, although it has been tried in 
every one of our wars, has broken down and has been a cot- 
plete failure. It also follows, whatever defects may have deve!- 
oped in the volunteer system, that with all of its defects tlie 
volunteer system has won every war for us that we have ever 
had, unless you count the War of 1812 a defeat. and in that 
instance almost the single bit of glory we obtained on tiie 
land came from Jackson and his Tennessee volunteers. So you 
get down to the point, if you are going to argue upon what his 
been a failure and what has been a success, that in this country 
drafting has always been a failure, an ignominious, an inglorious 
failure, while the volunteer system has always succeeded eve! 
with all its defects. 

While I am on the floor I want to reply to another observation. 
The Senator states that if this country was absolutely menace: 
by Germany and the troops of Germany were about to land, he 
thinks we could get some volunteers, but it would then be tov 
late; he states likewise it would be too late to draft men, for 
they would be raw levies. So that illustration gets us nowlhcre. 

We all admit that we ought to raise an army at once, The 
Senator and all of us are at one on that. We agree that the 
army should be of the exact size named in this bill. The solc 
question is whether when you desire to raise an army you shill 
stand here and say to men who come offering their services, “ We 
will not take you.” That is the sole question; that is all there 
is left of it. It is a question whether you are going to refuse 
men who come voluntarily and insist that the only men you will 
receive are those who come under a forced conscription. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senatc 
resolutions of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
touching the espionage bill, which will be inserted in the Recor) 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


<= 
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New York, N., Y., April 25, 1917. 
lon. THomMAS R. MARSHALL, 
Vice President, Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the convention 
ef the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association at the Waldorf- 

storia, Wednesday afternoon, April 25: 

“Resolved, That the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
representing the daily newspapers, requests Congress to eliminate the 
press-censorship provision from the espionage bill now pending. The 
proposed Jegislation strikes at the fundamental rights of the people, not 
only. assailing their freedom of speech, but also seeking to deprive them 
of the means of forming intelligent opinion. It is drastic, yet vague 
in its terms, providing the severest penalties for acts the criminal 
quality of which is to be defined hereafter. Under a delegated authority 


its possible consequences in restricting the liberty of the press are | 


full of peril to free institutions. The censorship proposed is believed 
to be a violation of the Constitution of the United States, which pro- 
hibits Congress from ‘abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.’ 
An effort to suspend this constitutional guarantee, whether ultimately 
sustained or not, is sure to be followed by grave injury to the rights 
ot the people whose one great safeguard in time ef war is an untram- 
melled press. A voluntary censorship, suggested by the Government, 
is being carefully observed by the newspapers of the United States, 
and no loyal newspaper will knowingly print that which would give 
aid to the enemy. Any newspaper that willfully publishes information 
of military value to the enemy can and should be prosecuted under the 
law of treason. Established means of communication 
sages ordinarily regarded as private will be used by an enemy for the 
transmission of information, and every proper purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation would be served by the control of outgoing messages 
by mail, telegraph, cable, etc., and by search of the effects of persons 
traveling from the United States to foreign countries. In war espe- 
cially the press should be free, vigilant, and unfettered. The American 
people are entitled to a full and frank statement of all that occurs, 
whether it be good or bad. ‘There can be no justification for a re- 
striction that abridges the liberty of the press, for the people must 
have confidence that they are getting the truth. The defeat of this 
objectionable legislation theretore is most earnestly urged upon Con- 
gress.” 
The following resolution was also unanimously adopted: 
“Whereas our country is in a state of war with Germany; and 


“ Whereas the responsibility for the successful and honorable prosecution | 


of the war rests on the President ; and 

“ Whereas he and the General Staff have devised and are advocating the 
passage of measures deemed by them necessary in carrying out the 
grim business committed to them, and these measures are 
pending in Congress. 

“ Therefore we. the members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association assembled in convention, believing that duty in this hour 
calls for support of the President and for willingness to share in all 
responsibility which American citizenship imposes, whether in bearing 
arms in the present crisis or preparing to the end that future emergency 
may be averted, do hereby 

“ Resolve, That we pledge our hearty and undivided support to the 
administration in its plans for military preparedness. And believing 
that the failure of the administration measures for the raising of land 
ind naval forces would be regarded at home and abroad as a severe 
blow to the effectiveness of our arms, and would, in fact, result in 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy, we urge the Congress to pass 
without delay the bills supported by the War Department and in- 
dorsed by the President providing for the enrollment of all men capable 
of bearing arms in the conflict and any measures necessary for the 
future creation and maintenance of an effective military force.” 

HOPEWELL RoceErRs, 
President. 
JouHN SvTewarT BRYAN, 
Secretary American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint resolution of the Legislature of California, which will be 
inserted in the Recorp. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 25, 1917. 
lon, THoMAS R, MARSHALL, 

Washington, D. C.: 
In 


ae compliance with the provisions of assembly joint resolution No. 
23, by J. A. Pettis, of the sixth district, adopted by the California 
Legislature to-day, I am sending you a true copy thereof, in title and 
words as follows: 


“Whereas in this hour of grave necessity many of our brothers are 
called upon to leave their usual employments and professions and 
«wf hter upon the service of our country ; and . 
Whereas the offering of themselves for such service entails much 
we S2Ctifice and real material toss; and 
Whereas the compensation allowed the American soldier even in 
times of war is inadequate and insufficient to meet his ordinary 
needs when im service or to permit him to contribute toward the 
care and comfort of those dependent upon him whose burden of 
a _ Suffering and deprivation is his greatest concern; and 
Whereas some relief of the existing conditions would have a ten- 
dency to strengthen, encourage, and sustain the soldier in the dis- 
—_ of his duties and his dependents in their great sacrifices ; 
an 
“Whereas those loyal Americans not engaged in active service should 
be willing to lighten the burden of the soldier and take upon them- 
selves some part of patriotic sacrifice: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That the Legislature 
* the State of Calffornia does hereby most respectfully memorialize 
— Con of the United States to provide as expeditiously as pos- 
sible a fairer and more adequate compensation for those engaged in 
“cUve service in the Army and Navy of the United States.” 
B. O. Booruey, 
Chief Clerk of Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a telegram, in 
a form of a petition, from the General Board of Education of 
he Methodist Episcopat Church South, in convention at Nash- 
Ville, Tenn., which will be inserted in the Recorp. 
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| furtherance of the best interests of humanity and in the 


| protect our 


carrying mes- | : : . yo eee : 
. | Iron River, and Jackson, all in the State of Michigan, praying 


for national prohibition during the war, which were referred to 
| the Committee on the Judiciary. 


now 
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The telegram is as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 26, 1917. 


| PRESIDING OFFICER GF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the Presigent and the Congress of the United States, acting as 
representatives of the people of the United States, have declared wat 
upon Germany and are calling our sons from our homes and out 
schools to the Army, the Navy, and the training camp, the general 
board of education of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh South, in 
annual meeting in the city of Nashville on April 25, hereby adopt th: 
following resolution : ; 


“ Resolved, That, while we desire our sons to do their full duty in 


tha 
the 
shin! 


defense «ol 
honor of our country, as representative fathers and teachers o! 
youth of the Nation, we insist that the President and Congress 
sons in the Army, the Navy, and the training ca 
the covetousness aad greed of the saloon and the harlot.” 

J. C. Kiics, President. 

STONEWALL ANDERSON, NSeerctary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 

of Astoria, Oreg., praying for compulsory military service, which 


ps iro 


| was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Grand Rapids, Gaastra, Marlette, River Rouge, Alpha, Detroit, 


He also presented a memorial of Kiwanis Club, of Muskegon, 
Mich., remonstrating against the penalization of efficiency in 
Government arsenals at a time when the Nation is entering war, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented 31 telegrams from citizens and firms in the 
State of Michigan, praying for compulsory military service, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Sheridan, Wyo., praying for an investigation into 
the price of foodstuffs, which was referred to the Committee on 


| Agriculture and Forestry. 


He also presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 

citizens of Laramie and Albany, in the State of Wyoming, pledg- 
ing support to the President and Congress in the present inter- 
national crisis, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
. Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the Fire Chiefs’ Club of 
Massachusetts and of the State Board of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of Massachusetts, pledging their support to the 
President, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Public Safety Committee. 
of Sharon, Mass., praying for national prohibition during the 
war, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, praying for compulsory 
military service, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present resolutions adopted by 
the Genesee County Dental Society and at mass meetings of 
sundry citizens of Kalamazoo and Grand Haven, in the State of 
Michigan, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorpb, as follows: 

GENESEE COUNTY DENTAL SoOciery, 

Flint, Mich., April 17, 19%, 

Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: To avoid causing you the inconvenience of a number of 
personal letters the undersigned, members of the Genesee County Dental 
Society petition you to use your influence in securing the passage of 
amendments which are being urged by the National Dental Association 
to the universal training bill. ; 

The sections I refer to are section 17 
The things we desire are briefly as follows: 

First. A clause to recognize the contract or acting denta! surgeon's 
service of members of the present corps. That is, the service rendered 
before they were commissioned be allowed toward promotion. / 

Second, Strike out paragraph 2, section 29, as this only affects 
these two corps, and in view of the importance of the dental surgeon's 
service is not fair to him. : 

Third. Provide a head for the Dental Corps with the 
colonel, te be connected with the Surgeon General's Office. 
creased number of dental officers should emphasize this. ' 

Assuring you of our appreciation of any efforts you may make in our 
behalf. we are, 

Yours, sincerely, ; 
Cc. H. Matson, secretary; J. H. Beckwith, F. M. Annis, 
Cc. U. Walker, R. Nowack, E. A. Ross, M. C. Hutchins, 
R. Brown, C. F. Cantor, W. N. Miller, R. Lown, B. F, 
Miller, jr.. L. E. Aldrich, F. M. Locy, E. C. Ryle, 
M. J. O’Neil, H. Mogford, J. H. 


and section 29 of this bill 


of 
in- 


rank 
The 


| 
Cunnington, J. Hf, 
Taylor, Wm. R. Davis, J. K. Paul, R. G. Fralick, i. 1. 
Clark. A. M,. Ritchie. 


Whereas the Congress and President of the United States of America, 
having been forced to reluctantly declare and proclaim to the world 
that a state of war exists between the United States of America and 
the Imperial Government of Germany—a proclamation that was forced 
from them because of the broken promises, treaty relations ignored, 
the laws of nations trampled upon, the dignity and honor of the 
American Republic insulted, sneezed at, and held up to the world in 
ridicule ; 
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Whereas the people of Grand Haven wish to express their sentiment 
as being fully in accord with our Government: Therefore be it 
Resolved 
First. That we, the people of Grand Hlaven, at a great mass meeting, 

held in the Armory of Company F, Thirty-second Michigan Infantry, 

this 16th day of April, 1917, do hereby pledge our unqualified support, 
our lives, and sacred honor to aid our country in its hour of peril, and 
mee stand ready to answer any call for duty that our country may 
require. 

iecoua. We urge that Congress immediately enact into law the au- 
thority to fill the ranks of the Regular Army, the National Guard, the 

Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Naval Militia to a full war footing 

by means of a selective draft from the young men of the Republic of 

the ages of 18 to 25, inclusive, and that the same continue until such 

a time as our Government or State may by other process provide a 

reserve force, from which may be drawn by the Government or State 

the necessary recruits to maintain the Federal or State units up to 
war strength, 


The following preamble and resolutions are presented at a general 


mass assembly of the citizens of Kalamazoo County, Mich., held at the 


armory in the city of Kalamazoo, April 19, 1917: 

“Whereas our Nation has been forced into war in order to protect the 
lives and property of our citizens and to defend the principles for 
which our forefathers mutually pledged to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, and that the Nation now 
necds the assistance of every true and loyal citizen; and 

“Whereas the Chief Executive of the United States has formulated 
and presented plans for increasing the Army and Navy to meet the 
important crisis before us, and has called upon our people to join 
in common cause in defending and protecting our rights and in 
carrying the blessings of freedom, which we enjoy, to others, even 
though they may now be our enemies, and that to accomplish these 
purposes there be provision made for universal military training 
and enforced military service; and 

“Whereas Michigan has always rallied around the flag whenever the 
Nation has called for help, and it intends t> do so now: Therefore 
the citizens of Kalamazoo County in ma: convention assembled 
join together in support of these resolutions : 


* Resolved— 

“First. That our country needs the services in the Army and Navy 
of sufficient men to carry our banner to victory; that it also needs 
volunteers in civil life, who will care for those who may be injured or 
disabled in the conflict. and to aid the dependents of those who are on 
the firing line, and still others are wanted in our manufactories and 
on the farms and in the gardens, for the purpose of furnishing the 
necessary material and food for the military forces and our civil popu- 
lation, and that every loyal and patriotic citizen should act in accord 
with every other one to carry forward this work by the employment of 
ee Sane their money, and their energies and by making a!! necessary 
sacrifices. 

* Second. That we are eminently proud to note that our Delegates 
in Congress were among the first in all the States of the Union to pass 
: a to stand back of the President in his plans for national 

etense. 

“Third. That we are to-day all Americans, irrespective of where we 
or our ancestors may have been born. We can all trace our lineage 
from some foreign land, but the very fact that we, and those before us, 
left some other country and took up our residences here gives positive 
proof that we and they preferred the liberal laws and desired to entoy 
the extended rights vouchsafed to us in this United States to anything 
which is offered by any other nation on earth and neither political 
opinion, religious belief, wealth or poverty, social distinction or other- 
wise, race or previous condition of servitude, should sway us from 
dutiful loyalty to our country. 

“Fourth. We congratulate the noble men who have come voluntarily 
forward and offered themselves through enlistment for service at this 
time of the Nation’s need, and we honor them and those who may here- 
after join them for their patriotism and their loyalty. Our prayers 
are for their safety and our hopes for their speedy return to our midst. 
We who are left in the community of which they have been members 
pledge to them that we will not only do all we can for them durin 
their absence but we will not be wanting in our hearty greetings an 
in extending them proper honors when they, with victory, march home 
again, 

* Fifth. That we stand in unreserved and full support of the policies 
of Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States and Commander in 
Chief of our Armies. 

‘““We believe the position taken by him for universal military train- 
ing and for selective draft for military service, as approved by our Army 
leaders, is the correct and only proper mode of establishing in the 
shortest possible time an efficient soldiery ; this, however, not to inter- 
fere with voluntary enlistment in the manner and for the purposes 
proposed by him, 

“We not only pledge our support to President Wilson upon these 
questions but we offer him our aid in all legitimate ways that we ma 
be able to serve to the end that we may be successful in the great tas 
which is set before us, that our flag may not only continue to float 
unsullied over our own land, but that its folds _— protect the down- 
trodden of other lands and bring new hope and inspiration to the people 
of all the earth,” 

DALLAS BOuDEMAN, Chairman. 

Wma. E. PRAEGER, 

C. H. KiLuNnstuck, 

ALBERT TEN BUSSCHEN, 

Patrick J. REDMOND, 
Committce on Resolutions, 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at the mass convention of the people of Kalamazoo County held 
on April 19, 1917. 

DALLAS BoUDEMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr.. GALLINGER presented the memorial of Rev. Dow L. 
Hilliard, of Rindge, N. H., remonstrating against conscription, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of F. H. Whiting, of Greenville, 
and of George A. Quimby, of Laconia, in the State of New 
Hampshire, remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp 
tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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He also presented petitions of John Z. Sheed, of North ¢ 
way, N. H., and of the executive committee of the New Hin, 
shire Committee on Public Safety, praying for universal 4); 
tary training and service, which were ordered to lie on | 
table. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Cone 
gational Church of Penacook; the New Hampshire Confer 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Plymouth; the Congres: 
tional Church of Plymouth; of 23 citizens of Charlestown: » 
of W. R. Brown, of Berlin, all in the State of New Hampshi: 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions from farmers and bus 
ness men of Wolfe City, Corpus Christi, and Terrell, all in ¢} 
State of Texas, praying for selective conscription, which we 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of L. M. Stonehart, of Dalla 
Tex., and of sundry citizens of Wolfe City, Tex., remonstrati 
against conscription, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of National Grange, Worms; 
Christian Temperance Union, of San Antonio; of the Glenwoud 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Fort Worth; and 
sundry citizens of. Dallas, all in the State of Texas, praying {\) 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 0) 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Presbytery of Fort Wor), 
Tex., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, et« 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Lal; 

Mr. PHELAN. I present a communication signed by t¢! 
grand secretary of the Native Sons of the Golden West, whic 
I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered { 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

REDDING, CAL., April 18, 1917. 
The PRESIDENT: 


The grand parlor of the Native Sons of the Golden West, a patrioti 
fraternal society of more than 21,000 native Californians, at its ear! 
session this 17th day of April, 1917, unanimously adopted the resol) 
tion following: 

“Be it resolved, That the Native Sons of the Golden West, through its 
delegates in annual session assembled, hereby pledge to the President 
of the United States the unswerving and undivided fealty of thir 
21,000 members of their order in the momentous struggle entered upon 
by their country in defense of its own honor and to safeguard thc 
rights and liberties of humanity.” 

Presented by M. T. Dooling, past grand president; John FE. Me- 
Dougald, grand treasurer ; Lewis F. Bynington, past grand president. K 


Fred H. June, 
Grand Secretary Native Sons of the Golden West. 


Mr. PHELAN. I present resolutions adopted by the cil) E 
council of Alameda, Cal., which I ask may be printed in the si 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to |e 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution 32, pledging loyalty to the Government of the Unite 
States and offering the support of the municipal government. 


Resolved, That we, the council of the city of Alameda, as our initia! 
act after perfecting our organization under our new manager form ! 
charter, hereby record our unswerving loyalty to the Government 
the United States and our confidence fn the wisdom and patriotism ©! 
the President and the Congress in their acts to preserve the rights © 
American citizens and to uphold the dignity and honor of our country’ 
democratic institutions; and be it further 

#esolved, That in the struggle upon which our Republic has !eon 
compelled to enter we pledge our stanch support and that of ©) 
municipal government to the Federal authorities in whatever they 1 
do in behalf of our Republic; and be it further 

Resolved, That we strongiy indorse the proposition of adequate, ©! 
plete, and immediate preparedness against foreign attack, believing «° 
we do that it is vital not only to the proper defense but also‘to | 
permanent existence of our great and growing Nation. * 

Adopted and passed by the council this 17th day of April, 1917. 

GREENE MAJors, 
President of the Council 


I hereby certify that the foregoing resolutions were adopted 
fewer by the council of the city of Alameda in regular meeting as:: 

led on the 17th day of April, 1917, by the following vote: Ayes—Co! 
milmen Dillman, Noy, Otis, Probst, and President Majors—5. No 
None. Absent: None. 


[SEAL,] R. B. BossHar, 


City Clerk of the City of Alamedo 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the board of supervis:” 
of Del Norte County, Cal., praying that an appropriation | 
made for the improvement and protection of the harbor at t)«' 
city, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pasaden. 
Cal., and of the congregation of Trinity Methodist Episco)"! 
Church of Berkeley, Cal., praying for national prohibiti: 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at a mass mcv' 
ing of citizens of Laramie, Wyo., pledging support to the Prv-' 
dent and Congress in the prosecution of the present war, wlic) 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
Joon Baskerville, of Chicago, Ill., praying for conscription, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2097) for the relief of Charles §S. 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN : 

A bill GS. 2098) granting a pension to James W. Wilson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2099) providing for the modification of the design 
of the current quarter dollar; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A bill (S. 2100) to amend an act entitled “An act to parole 
United States prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 10, 1910, as amended by an act approved January 23, 1913; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2101) granting a pension to Lucy Romary; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. FRANCE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am very glad that my friend 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerep] has re- 
appeared on the scene. I want to say some nice things about 
him a little later. After delivering a very eloquent argument 
yesterday he disappeared, seeming to think he had entirely 
proven his cause; but he seems to have changed his mind and 
decided it needs a little more bolstering up, and he has re- 
appeared upon the scene, and will probably have to reappear 
each day for several days to bolster it up more and more, for 
it needs bolstering. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senator 
means by saying I have reappeared on the scene. 

Mr. MYERS. I mean he did not take any further part in 
the argument from the time he closed his speech yesterday 
until now. 

Mr. REED. I was in the Senate until the moment of the 
recess last evening. I was in the Senate all of this morning 
except when I went out to get some lunch. I came in the Senate 
immediately after my lunch, beeause I had been notified that 
the Senator from Montana was to speak. I am now standing 
here, and am about to sit down to listen to what he has to say. 
I do not know why he should remark about my appearing and 
disappearing, 

Mr. MYERS. I did not mean to charge the Senator with any 
dereliction in his attendance upon the Senate, but I meant 
reappearing in the argument. It is very unusual for him to 
keep out of an argument for 24 hours. That is what I had 
reference to. 

Mr. REED. I did not catch the last of the Senator's state- 
ment, 

Mr. MYERS. I say that it is a very unusual thing for the 
Senator to keep out of an argument for 24 hours. Now, if the 
Senator will sit still for a little while I mean to say some nice 
things about him. 

seing a member of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
T have given this subject some thought and I crave the privilege 
of expressing to the Senate some of the views to which my 
thoughts have led. I am the more impelled to do so on account 
of some statements made yesterday in the very brilliant speech 
by the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], which 
was a very able effort, a fine oration, but which, in my opinion, 
was very much marred by a large number of fallacies which it 
contained. I shall endeavor before I finish to call attention 
to some of those fallacies. 

This country is entering upon the most gigantic task of its 
existence, It is engaged in war with the most powerful, the 
jmost relentless, the most resourceful, the most remorseless, the 
most militaristic, the most determined, the most persistent 
nation on the face of the earth. The German soldier is the 
hest-trained soldier in the world and therefore is the best 
fighter in the world to-day, as I believe events on the theater 
os the war for the last two years and nine months have proven. 

he German military machine is the most powerful and hest 
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organized military machine that the world has ever known. 
The present German Army I believe to be the best equipped. 
the best drilled, the most efficient, and best fighting force that 
the world has ever seen. 


Germany is a dangerous nation to 
fool with. 


It is a dangerous nation with which to become en 
tangled. Armed to the teeth, prepared for many years past. 
utterly disregardful of its treaty obligations, wholly disre 
gardful of the rights of neutrals, entirely disregardful of the 
rules of international law and of the common and ordinary 
rules of humane warfare, it appears to be ready at any time 
with slight provocation or without any provocation at all to 
attack and endeavor to crush any power that may cross its 
path or thwart its purposes, regardless of right or wrong. 

I believe the German Kaiser to be the most forceful military 
character in the world to-day, and IT say military character 
because while not in the field in direct charge of his armies he 
is the inspiring soul and spirit of this war. If he should drop 
dead, I believe the war would end in a very short time. As an 
executive official in the conduct of war, I believe he will rank 
with Julius Cesar, Alexander the Great, and Napoleon Bons 
parte. I say this without any admiration for the man, his pur- 
poses, motives, or methods whatever, because there is nobody 
who feels greater antipathy to his principles, his motives, his 
methods, and his militarism than do I. I believe that if the 
German Kaiser had it in his power he would rather blow up 
the universe with everything and everybody on it than to suffer 
defeat in the war in which he is now engaged; and that, I be 
lieve, is a feeling which is not characteristic of him alone. 
Determination and persistence are characteristic of the Ger- 
man people. I believe there are citizens of Germany who 
rather than suffer defeat in this gigantic contest would, if thes 
could, blow the world into smithereens and tidbits and end the 
existence of everything and everybody on it. I believe there 
are German chemists who, if they were able to invent explosive 
instruments large enough and powerful enough, would do that 
very thing rather than suffer defeat. 

It is this powerful and determined force with which we are 
about to engage in combat. I am not one of those who draw a 
fine line of distinction between the German Government and the 
German people, either. I am not one of those who can see how 
we can be fighting the German Government without fighting the 
German people; how we can fight the German nation without 
having any war with the German people. It is my understand- 
ing that people compose a country, and that a country is pretty 
typical of its government. The people make the government, or 
at least submit to it. Weare at war to-day not with an invisible, 
intangible government but with the German people, people wl 
I believe, in a large measure share the powerful determination 
of their Government to overcome all oppositien at all odds, no 
matter if all other nations of the world grapple in deadly combat 
with them. 

Many of the people of the German Empire celebrated the affair 
when one of their submarines sank the Lusitania, and we have 
had many instances of their intense feeling against the people of 
this country whenever our Government chose to assert its rights 
on the sea or in any way to interfere with German ideas of ruth 
less warfare, disregardful of all the rules of humanity. This i 
the people with which we are engaged in war to-day. They are 
powerful opponents, too. 

If this war had been left to be fought out between tlte entente 
allies and the central powers, I doubt very much if the entente 
allies would have prevailed in the end. For a long time I 
thought they would, but for some months past I have seriously 
doubted it. I believe that had the war been fought to a finish 
between the original combatants, when the last trench was dut 
at the boundary of the German Empire, when the Germans had 
been driven upon their own territory and had made a stand on 
their own ground, had made their last stand, they could and 
would have stood all the onslaughts of the entente allies for an 
indefinite period. The war might have continued under those 
conditions for years, and, in my opinion, it would quite likely 
have been a peace without victory, a war waged to a point of 
exhaustion on both sides, where neither one would have pre- 
vailed. Of course now that we are engaged in it there must be 
peace with victory. There can be no other termination; there 
ean be no other conclusion; there can be no other spirit with 
which we enter upon this world-wide combat. 

There are many things that induce us to enter upon it with 
that spirit. We are not only fighting to maintain our rights 
on the highways of the world, the high seas, where we have 
right to be with our commerce, but we are fighting for thc 
democracy of other nations. We are fighting to make secure the 


democracy of other peoples of the world and to make secure to 
others some of the rights of liberty and democracy that we have 
so long enjoyed. 
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While it must be now a war to the finish, while it must be a 
war to end in peace with victory, and the victory on the right 
side, yet we have engaged in a large undertaking, and the war 
may lust for a long time yet. Germany, reports indicate, has 
from eight to ten millions of men under arms, and the reports 
are that there are many other younger men coming to the age 
of bearing arms to take the places of those who are killed on the 
field of battle and to fill up the decimated ranks. If they are 
driven within their own lines and intrench themselves upon 
their own territory, it may yet resolve itself into a question of 
starvation, one of the means of modern warfare, and when it 
comes to that, unless we carefully husband our resources, unless 
we stop waste, and unless the food crops of Great Britain and 
France and the United States are increased, it may be a ques- 
tion as to which side must first feel the pangs of starvation. 
On that point I clipped from a newspaper this morning a signifi- 
cant telegram which, to my mind, is worthy of serious thought, 
and I will read it: 


Lonpon, April 235. 

The British public was solemnly warned to-day by Lord Devonport, 
the British food controller, that the country’s shipping was being 
depleted daily in large volume and that severe privations menaced the 
nation before the next harvest was reached. Lord Devonport’s warnr- 
ing was issued in the House of Lords in response to a question by 
Lord Lamington as to what success had attended the efforts at volun- 
tary rationing and whether the Government intended to resort to com- 
pulsion. 

In a long reply Lord Deyonpert recited the extensive efforts being 
made by the press, pulpit, and schools, and also by local committees, 
to impress on the community the urgency of food restrictions. 

Ile said that it might be described as a general election on a grand 
seale, with the view of soliciting the allegiance of every citizen, par- 
ticularly the women, to reduce their consumption of bread. He con- 
tinued: 3 

“If our shipping resources were assured, we could undoubtedly 
carry on, but they are not assured. Our shipping is being depleted 
every day in iarge volume, and although our existence depends there- 
upon, it is at the moment a wasting security. As there is no immediate 
prospect of our locked-up shipping being released from its present 
occupation, we have to face this grim fact. » 2 ; 

“Unless we exercise sufficiency of self-denial in the consumption of 
bread, I tell you the blunt truth, we shall not get through to next 
haryest without severe privation and all that it involves.” 

There are many factors which render the duration of this 
gigantic contest of uncertain prolongation. It is possible that 
a separate peace may be made between Germany and some of 
the entente allies. It is possible that there may be at almost 
any time a separate peace between Germany and Russia. I 
hope not and believe not, but you never can tell what will 
happen in times of peace, much less in time of war; and if 
Russia should drop cut of this contest the United States Gov- 
ernment would have to take its place and even do more. 

I clipped out of a morning newsp&per this morning the views 
of a newspaper correspondent on this subject, one who has 
recently returned from the theater of war, and I will read, in 
part, what he says: 

The United States must act at once to save Russia, for if Russia is 
allowed to slip out of the war this summer = making a separate peace, 
as she will probably be forced to do, even with a new rule by 12 most 
capable men hampered by German intrigue, American soldiers will have 
to take the places of the Russian egerer in the struggle, and the 
United States will have to pay in the blood of thousands of its men, 
just as the European nations are doing. 

“Let Germany know that America will be able to furnish 5,000,000 
men in 1918, 1919, 1920, and the war will be over in a_year, and 
we won't have to send more than an expeditionary force to Furope,” he 
said. ‘ But if we raise a trifling army of 500,000 to 1,060,000 men, 
it is quite possible that the war will last at least three years, and we 
may lose a million on the west front alone. 

“Tf Petrograd is taken, the greatest munition and manufacturing base 
in Russia will be taken, the Russian fleet in the Baltic would be isolated, 
the lines of communication between England and Russia will be 
threatened, and the trans-Siberian Railroad will be given a terrific 


burden,” he said. 
“The Government must commence striking at the enemy with wey 


means which is at its disposal—moral, financial, economic, and mil 
tary,”’ he added 

I indulge in these preliminary remarks on the nature of the 
contest in which we have engaged for the purpose of showing 
my belief that we must raise a large army, and that we ought 
to send troops to Europe to take part in the actual fighting over 
there. I believe that the 500,000 troops which are provided for 
in this bill will be only a beginning. I believe as soon as they 
are mobilized and the work of training them shall be begun 
there ought to be a levy of another half million troops, that that 
ought to be followed again in turn with a million more, and that 
we ought to raise two or three million men and prepare them 
for this contest; and we may have to raise 5,000,000 and more 
ihan 5,000,000 before we see the end of the contest. 

I am glad to know, from the disposition manifested in Con- 
gress and from the message from the President on the subject 
of raising an army, that it is the disposition of the Govern- 
ment manifestly te send an army to Europe to take part in 
the fighting there, and that it is not to be on our part a war | 
on paper only nor a war with dollars only, which would be 
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un-American and a disgrace to our people and would blast | 
reputation of the American people and make the name 
America a byword and a reproach for a thousand yeurs 
come and probably as long as time would last. 

At this point I had intended to read with my very he: 
approval a part of an address delivered some months ago 
this city by Col. George Harvey on the subject of this cou 
sending troops to Europe to take part in the war there. | 
has been read in the Senate before. I intended to read it 
a different purpose and from a different motive, but I fing | 
have it not with me, and, as time is slipping by, I will | 
send for it, and hence will not read it. I will say that | 
address expressed my sentiments at the time it was deliver 
and it embodies my sentiments now. I believe it is the ty 
spirit in which America ought to enter this war, and I am ¢ 
to say I believe it is the spirit which has been adopted by oy 
people in entering upon the war. 

In view of the huge undertaking we have before us, what | 
the best way of engaging it? What is the best way of raisin: 
an army? That is the question which is confronting us 
day. In the last generation I believe there has been a greatoy 
change made, and there has been more progress in the scien, 
of warfare than there has been in any other line of hum:; 
endeavor. We may take the progress made in medicine, liter: 
ture, education, commerce, the industries, manufacturing, 
culture—any of the pursuits of mankind—and I believe there 
has been more change wrought in the science of warfare, mor 
progress made in it, than in any activity to which the hand « 
man is given, 

Warfare is an entirely different thing now from what it wis 
a generation ago. It is an entirely different thing from what it 
was when we waged our last war—the Spanish-American Wry. 

We can not now count upon waging a war by having men flock 
to the camps, the centers of training, as they did some gener: 
tions ago, as the frontiersmen of Tennessee did when they 
turned out with their coonskin caps and squirrel rifles aiid 
offered their services to their Government. That was very 
loyal and patriotic in them, and they did good service in their 
day ; but this war will not be won by coonskin caps and squirre! 
guns; that the old way of organizing volunteer forces of any- 
body who may come along haphazard and offer his services— 
and I suppose very few were refused—the old way of org:niz- 4 
ing a volunteer force and electing as brigadier general soe ; 
country lawyer in Kentucky who makes the rounds of the cir- : 
cuit and makes speeches on the front steps of the courthouse «1 
the opening day of the term of court, because he can make a 
good speech and can appeal to the sentiments of the boys, lhe 
expecting to use the position of brigadier general as a steppin x 
stone to being elected governor of his State and thereafter 
United States Senator; and electing as colonel of the regiment 
some likely young lawyer who is a good hand to get aroun! 
among the boys, a good hand to slap fellows on the back, « 
good handshaker and mixer—that is not the fighting method o! 
the people with whom we are going to war in Europe to-diy. 
The present war in Europe is not being conducted on that pl:an. 
The system of waging war has changed, and the question wit) 
us is, What is the best way to raise an army to send to Europe 
to take our part in the war as one of the great powers, one 0! 
the foremost nations of the world? Concretely it is, Shall i! 
be conscription or volunteers? That is the question before us. 

How are we to determine that? I have a number of methods 
by which I have determined it in my mind. To begin with, our 
President, the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, liis 
entire Cabinet, the entire War Department, all of the Ari) 
officers, the War College, the General Staff, the management 0! 
the Military Academy at West Point, the management of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, are all united in believing th:t 
conscription is the better plan, and they. are earnestly advising 
and urging that plan. Of course we are not bound by that ad- 
vice; nobody would suggest such folly; nobody would think of 
it; but we should take that into consideration and carefully 
weigh it along with all other factors in making so vital « 
decision. The undertaking upon which we are now embarkire 
is so grave that I believe we should take into consideration «iy 
argument that appears to be based on reason and judgmeit 
which is presented to us, no matter from what source it may 
come, and should carefully weigh it in connection with all other 
influences before us in arriving at a decision. 

I undertake to say that every modern military critic, eve'y 
military author, who has written a book, a treatise, or a pajr : 
on the science of modern warfare has advocated conscriptii" 
as the best means of raising an army in an emergency, in wl 
time. I do not know of a single author who has written a boo 
or a treatise on the subject who advocates volunteering in prefe'- 
ence to conscription as a method of raising an army in war tile. 
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If there is any such, it has not come to my attention; and I defy 
the opponents of this bill to produce a single volume by any 
modern writer on warfare which comes out squarely and argues 
in favor of the volunteer system in preference to conscription in 
raising an army in war time, If there is any, I have not heard 
of it. All of the military authorities of which I have heard 
strongly advocate conscription as the best method of raising an 
army in war time. Are we to pay no attention to these au- 
thorities? Are we to give them no consideration whatever? Are 
they worth nothing in deciding this momentous question? If 
I have litigation to conduct, I go to a lawyer; if I am sick, I go 
to a physician; if I want dental work done, I go to a dentist; if 
I want a horse shod, I go to a blacksmith; and I believe it is a 
pretty good rule when one wants information about how to raise 
and equip an army and how to conduct a war to go to military 
authorities, those who have made that subject a lifelong study, 
some of them being men whom we have educated for the very 
purpose of giving us their advice and information on the sub- 
ject. They devote their lives to the study of this question ; they 
study it not only in this country but they study it in foreign 
countries; they study it from the standpoint of the history of 
all the world from the beginning of recorded time. 

As to raising an army, I believe it is one of the most sub- 
stantial parts of waging a war. It is the beginning. You may 
say it is the foundation. If you go to build a house, you first 
lay the foundation, and then erect thereon the superstructure. 
Just so with waging war; the raising, equipping, training, drill- 
ing, and mobilizing of an army is the laying of the foundation. 
Where do we need expert advice more than on that important 
part of the work? 

We have institutions at West Point and Annapolis where 
we train men for the profession of fighting, and unless their 
opinions are worth something to us, we might as well turn the 
Military Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis into agricultural schools, and make our officers of the 
Army and of the General Staff landscape gardeners, or some- 
thing of that kind, at which they might be valuable to us and 
might serve some useful purpose. So, I say, that all the expert 
advice which we have, all our experts in the profession of war, 
all those whe belong to that department of the Government, so 
far as I am able to learn, very earnestly advocate conscription 
as the best method of raising an army in war times. We have 
that to begin with, and I think it is entitled to very much weight 
and consideration. 

What next is my reason for saying that conscription is the 
better method? The examples that we have before us to-day. 
Every nation engaged in this great war in Europe is to-day 
working under conscription, as I understand—Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Turkey—there 
is not one of those countries which is not working under the sys- 
tem of conscription or of some compulsory method of military 
service, 

Great Britain was the last to come to it, of course. The 
others, according to my information, adopted it at the start. 
Great Britain did not adopt it at the start, but has since come 
to it; and I believe it is practically the unanimous opinion of 
all public men in England, to-day, in charge of the conduct of 
the war, that it was a mistake that conscription was not 
resorted to sooner in that country. They say.so; they tell us 
that it was a mistake and that they wish they had resorted 
to it sooner. They say they now see where their mistake was 
made and how they would be better off if they had adopted 
conscription sooner. It may be that the temper of the British 
people was such that they would not have stood conscription 
without serious trouble at the outbreak of the war, because 
probably the majority of the English people were not directly 
and personally interested in the prosecution of the war at the 
beginning, and did not understand what it meant to them. 

; It has been said that conscription would have produced rioting 
in England. I do not know how that may be. It may be 
true that it would have produced riots had conscription been 
adopted at the beginning of the war. I have also heard some 
Suggestions of rioting and rebellion against conscription in this 
country. We have heard something said about draft riots dur- 
ing the Civil War; but I undertake to say that if conscription is 
put in force in this country in this war rioting will be unheard 
ry The American people are too patriotic and loyal for such a 
ing. 

It is true that there were some draft riots in New York 
during the Civil War, and there may have been a few in some 
other places, but I believe the principal riots occurred in New 
York City. However, I desire to call attention to the fact that 
the Civil War was a fight between brethren; it was a fight 
between Americans, and there were very many people in the 
North who were loath to take up arms against their brethren 
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in the South. At the outbreak of the war Horace 
said of the seceding States, “ Let the erring sisters go in 
peace’; he opposed any attempt at coercion, and there were 
many thousands of people in the North who were opposed 
coercing the seceding States. They felt they would be taking 
up arms against their brothers, and very many were lukewsrm 
in the prosecution of the war for a long time 
started. 

I believe if it had been made known at the beginning of the 
war that one of the results of the war would be the abolition 
of slavery there would have been hundreds of thous:nds in the 
Northern States who would have refused to have taken any 
part in the war or to take up arms against their southern 
brethren. So the conditions which prevailed then are not like 
the conditions to-day at all. 

I reeall no rioting to amount to anything during the Civil 
War outside of New York City, and in that city there was a 
large foreign population, which, I presume, was not much con- 
cerned in our internecine struggle and did not care much about 
shouldering arms and taking part in the conflict. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with great pleasure. 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that the draft riot- 
ing in New York occurred entirely in the sections where the 
foreign population largely predominated. 

Mr. MYERS. That is just what I was leading to. I had 
that in mind and had suggested it; but I thank the Senator for 
confirming it. 

Mr. CALDER. It was in a measure also caused by the fact 
that at the beginning of the war those drafted were allowed to 
purchase substitutes; and it was not until the draft law was 
changed, giving to the conscript a very large bounty, a bounty 
equal to what a man would have to pay for a substitute, that 
the feeling in New York against the draft subsided. 

Mr. MYERS. It is true there were a few draft riots in New 
York City, but the conditions are entirely different now. 

During the Civil War there was more conscription in the 
South than there was in the North. There was more conscrip- 
tion in the Confederacy than there was in the Union. The Con- 
federate Government resorted to conscription in the second year 
of the war, and started out by drafting every white mile citi- 
zen between the ages of 18 and 35 years; but before the war 
was over the draft extended to every white male citizen be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 50 years. So there was more conscrip- 
tion in the Confederacy than in the North, but nobody ever 
heard of any rioting in the South against conscription. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will permit an interruption 
for a moment, I want to say that I received this morning a let- 
ter from an old Confederate soldier, formerly colonel in the Con- 
federate Army, a volunteer who went out in 1861, who says: * If 
we in the South had had sense enough to enact a draft law in 
April, 1861, instead of waiting until April, 1862, we would have 
whipped the Yankees in eight months.” 

Mr. MYERS. I never heard it expressed in exactly that way 
before, that they “would have whipped the Yankees in eight 
months”; I never heard so short a time mentioned; but I have 
heard men of excellent military knowledge say that if the Con- 
federacy had resorted to conscription at the beginning of the 
war and had armed a considerable number of the slaves early 
in the war, as was contemplated later in the war, the Southern 
Jonfedercy would have established its independence and would 
have won that conflict. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator himself does not believe that, 
does he? 

Mr. MYERS. I am not a military critic; I am not a military 
man, and it seems to me that it is unreasonable, and I may say 
absurd, for men who are not military men to set up their judg- 
ment against those who are military men and who make military 
affairs their life profession. As to my belief, I can hardly say 
I do believe it, because the North so far exceeded the South in 
population, money, resources, and ability to send to foreign na- 
tions and import men and supplies; but I believe if the Confed- 
eracy had adopted conscription at the beginning of the war 
and armed a goodly number of its slaves, as was discussed later, 
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the gigantic struggle would have been prolonged probably several 
years. It might have been prolonged as long as eight years, as 
long as the Revolutionary War was. 

I will say here that I am very glad that such was not the 
case; IT am very glad that the Union was preserved, and that 
we to-day enjoy the beneficent benefits and blessings of a 
united country, which is, I believe, the best and greatest Nation 
of the earth, which could not be so if it were divided. I say 
that notwithstanding the fact that all of my kinsmen who took 
any part in that struggle fought in the Confederate Army to 
dismember the Union. I believe, though, that if the South had 
resorted to conscription earlier it would have put up a much 
harder and more prolonged fight than it did. I believe if the 
United States had resorted to conscription at the beginning of 
the Civil War that conflict would have ended far sooner than 
it did, and that many thousands of lives and much blood and 
treasure and property that were sacrificed in the vortex of war 
would have been saved to humanity to have been of some 
benefit to the world. 

Speaking of military authorities, Gen. Upton says, in his 
work entitled “The Military Policy of the United States,” that 
the Confederacy was tottering and about to fall in the second 
vear of the war and could have lasted only a few months longer 
if the Confederate Government had not put conscription in force ; 
and that by putting conscription in force it was enabled to 
carry on the war between three and four years longer and to tax 
the power of the United States Government to its utmost to 
suppress the rebellion. He proves that in his work to my 
entire satisfaction, and gives the reasons and the facts and the 
figures for his contention. It seems to me that his argument 
should be conclusive to anyone who will carefully read it. 

Now, we are engaging in war with the greatest military 
machine in the world. I believe that it is justifiable sometimes 
to fight the devil with his own weapons, to fight the devil with 
fire, and that the best way to combat a military machine is to 
organize a little military machine of our own for the time 
heing—and it may be that it should not be very little, either, 
before we get through. 

I do not believe anybody will deny that the German Army has 
done as good fighting in the face of great odds in the last two 
years and nine months as has ever been done in the history of 
the world. There are no volunteers in that army. They are 
not depending upon volunteers. No; they make the individual 
a cog in the machine for the conduct of war; and, in my opin- 
ion, that is what we will have to do to win the struggle in 
which we are now engaged. 

It is said that conscription is objectionable to the Anglo- 
Saxon people—I have heard that expression used on the floor 
of the Senate during this debate—that it is contrary to the 
sentiments, principles, and traditions of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple. Yet it is my understanding that the German people are 
Anglo-Saxon; they are part of the Anglo-Saxon race or divi- 
sion of mankind, according to my understanding, and are the 
people from whom the English sprang in the beginning of their 
separate existence. Yet we have never heard of conscription 
being contrary to the principles of the German people. 

Oh, it is said that conscription involves force, and that an 
American citizen should not be forced to do anything. I claim 
that force is hack of all organized society. Organized society 
is maintained by force—the force of popular will, the force of 
public opinion, the force of public sentiment, the force of the 
will of the majority—but it is force nevertheless. Any govern- 
ment which does not have force back of it will not long main- 
tain its existence. It need not be a tyrannical nor a despotic 
force. It ought to be the force of the popular will, of the ma- 
jority, of the rule of the people, but it is force nevertheless. 
So force is not unknown to organized society in peace as well 
as in war. 

Why, every function of our Government is sustained by force. 
A man is compelled to pay his taxes. He does not pay them 
voluntarily. I think very few pay them voluntarily, out of 
pure patriotism and loyalty. The majority pay their taxes be- 
cause they have to pay them, Universal education, compulsory 
education, is maintained in nearly every State of the Union by 
force of law. Road work is done by force. Jury service is 
exacted by force. Every function of organized society has force 
back of it, and if it did not have force back of it, it would not 
amount to anything. So that conscription is no different from 
any other function of organized government when it has force 
back of it. The argument that force is objectionable might be 


applied to everything that is done under the power of organized 
government ; if we have no force we will have no government. 
It was force that preserved the Union in 1865. It was force 
that caused the seceding States to come back inte the Union. 
Nothing but force sustained this Government in that great 
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crisis, the greatest of its life. Had it not been for the prey.) 
of force, we would now have divided governments; and j; 
Confederacy had succeeded there is one thing about its | 
of government that I never could fully understand—hoy 
13 States which constituted the Confederate Government » 
have been held together after they achieved their indepen 
There were 11 States that seceded. Missouri and Ken: 
were admitted to the Confederacy by courtesy, because 
Inade an attempt to secede, although not entirely succ 
Federal troops interfering in the plans, and they were 4! 
representation in the Confederate Congress, representative 
senators; and if the Confederacy had succeeded, and thos 
States, on their theory of government, had established an 
pendent government or confederation of States, I have y 
been able to see what would have held them together, It < 
to me that any State which felt a grievance, which | 
offended, which did not like the way the joint government 
conducted, would inevitably have seceded from the Confed 
States, and that in time there would likely have been 18 });;), 
governments, each one separate and independent to itself: 91) 
that is one reason why I believe, in the providence of Gov! 
is a blessing to the people of this country that the Confeders, 
as much as I revere its memory and those who took part in 
did not succeed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me‘ 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. KING. While, of course, it is not pertinent to the \ 
able discussion in which the Senator is engaged, he asked the 
question with respect to the tie which would have bound ¢ 
States together if the Confederate States had prevailed. Doves 
not the Senator find in the great resolutions known as the Ken 
tucky and the Virginia resolutions, particularly the latter, the 
criterion to determine whether secession was permissible or yt 





permissible? 
Mr. MYERS. It has been a long time since I read those reso 
lutions. My recollection of them is that the principal idea was 


declaring absolute State sovereignty and the right of secessio) 
If there is any other prominent idea in them, I should like to 
have the Senator suggest it. I may have overlooked a point. 
I have not read the resolutions for a long time. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to the Senator for diverting 
mind from the theme engaging his attention 

Mr. MYERS. I would be glad to hear from the Senator from 
Utah on the subject. 

Mr. KING. 1 do not think it would be proper now for ie to 
elucidate my views with respect to the Kentucky and the Vir- 
ginia resolutions; but certainly, with all due respect for the 
learned Senator, they are not susceptible of the construction 
which he places upon them. 

Mr. MYERS. Did not those resolutions practically declare 
in favor of the doctrine of secession—that the State govern- 
ments or sovereignties were superior to that of the Feder! 
Government? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator, I do 
not think that that construction, baldly stated as the Senator 
has stated the proposition, is tenable. 

Mr. MYERS. That has been my understanding of the intent 
and spirit of those resolutions. Resuming, I say that a svv- 
ernment with no force back of it amounts to nothing at all 
and is no government at all. 

I am inclined to believe that if a call for volunteers were 
made for the 500,000 troops that we are seeking to raise. in 
time—in a few months, probably—they would respond to that 
number, and we would be able to get them. There would be 
many things to cause delay. Young men would have to consult 
with parents, husbands with wives and children, and business 
affairs would have to be arranged, and I believe it would be 
process that would take a few months, but I believe we wou 
probably get the 500,000 volunteers. But if this is to be a grea! 
and prolenged war, as some anticipate, and as it may be. and 
as we ought to calculate, anyway, in entering upon preparations 
for it, how about the next 500,000 and the second 1,000,000 sid 
the third 1,000,000 and maybe the fourth and the fifth 1,000.0), 
and perhaps even more than the fifth million that would be 
yet to come? 

I do not believe that volunteering could be depended upo! 
to that extent. In any war of any particular prolongation— 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 1861, and the present i" 
in the case of England—conscription has been resorted to trom 
necessity before the war was over. I anticipate that wil! be 
the way in the present war if it is to last-as much as a yest 
longer, and I doubt if anybody entertains very serious ies 
of its ending in less than a year. 

Now, if we are to get the first 500,000 soldiers by volunicers. 
as I am willing to concede, after a delay of some months, pel 
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haps. it may be asked, as it was asked yesterday, why resort 
to conscription? 
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| will say that even if we could get the first 500,000, even if 
we could get the first 1,000,000 troops by volunteering, there 
number of reasons, in my opinion, why conscription is 
eyperior to volunteering. 

In the first place, as I have said, I do not believe volunteering 
| jast all through the war. I believe it would come to a 


wou 

prenmiture end, I believe we would have to resort to the draft 
hefore the end of the war, and then you have the old-time dis- 
rimination and idea of odium that exists in the minds of some 
peop! »as to those who are conscripted. I do not think it ought 
to exist. I do not think there is anything dishonorable about 
heing conseripted. I think the man who answers his counjry’s 


call in the form of a conscript order and goes to his country’s 
rescue in its hour of peril and does a soldier’s duty as a soldier 
is entitled to all honor. But in the minds of some—and I am 
told particularly those engaged in the Army and in Army cir- 
cles—there exists some reflection upon those who wait to be 
conscripted; and that would arise in this war if we had part 
yolunteers and in the end had to have part conscripted soldiers, 
Feeling sure that the war will last a year or more, I therefore 
helieve that we ought to take the methodical plan and resort to 
the draft from the beginning, so that all will serve their country 
alike, so that there will be no caste distinction and no sneers, no 
slurs, no discrimination in the matter of those who wait to re- 
spond to the draft. The businesslike way, the methodical way, 
the sensible way, if you feel you are going to have part volun- 
teers and part conscripts, is to resort to the draft in the first 
place and have them all alike. 

In the second place, what I think is a far better and superiar 
reason, I believe that the draft serves our country’s purposes 
better in time of war. It puts the entire matter in the hands of 
the Government, which must be in control of the war. Now, 
you may decry militarism; you may regard military officers as 
satraps and petty tyrants; you may inveigh all you please 
against the war spirit; but in war times, in order to win, there 
has to be some controlling power at the helm of the Army. 
There has to be some hand at the throttle that controls. There 
must be absolute control. We all know that; and I believe it 
is better, right in the beginning, to make that control complete 
and put it into the hands of the Government to say who shall 
be called to the colors and who may best serve his country in 
some other way. 

When you call for volunteers, if we call for volunteers in this 
war-——= 

Mr. KIRBY. 
a question, 

Mr. MYERS. 
pleasure, 

Mr. KIRBY. Is there anything in this bill that even indi- 
cates that anything is to be done except to select men for the 
Army between the ages of 19 and 25? 

Mr. MYERS. No; not that I know of. 

Mr. KIRBY. That is what you call 
ying others for 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. It is the privilege, the prerogative of 
the Government to say between what ages they shall serve. Of 
course, if we get into a war where we have to raise men by the 
lnillions, and the war lasts four or five years, or even two years, 
we may have to raise that age of draft from 25 to 35 or 40. 
The Confederacy started in with 35 as the maximum age and 
ended with 50. It is for the Government to say, and the authori- 
ties say—it has been stated on the floor here—that a draft of 
nen from 19 to 25 would raise several millions of young men 
for the service of their country, more than we could equip and 
put in the field at once. 

Mr. REED, Approximately six millions. 


Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 


I yield to the Senator with the greatest of 
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Mr. MYERS. Yes. I was just going to call on the Senator 
from Missouri for, the figures. He has them at his tongue’s 
end. It would raise approximately six millions. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr, REED. It is understood that there are about 6,000,000 


males between the ages of 19 and 25. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Of course some of them would be incapacitated 
for service by reason of physical disabilities; I do not know 
What proportion. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, yes. The bill provides that those who 
have others dependent upon them for support may be exempted, 
in the diseretion of the President, and provides for various 
other exemptions ; so I take it that that provision would raise an 
army practically of unmarried young men with none dependent 


Why is conscription any better than volun- | 
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upon them for support—neither parents nor sisters nor younger 
brothers nor maiden aunts, nor anything of that kind. It 
would raise an army of young men from 19 to 25 havine no 
one dependent upon them for support. 


Now, as to ages, the history of all the world s! 


ol L SHOWS 


that boys 


from 18 to 21 years of age do the best fighting. They have 
always done the best fighting in all the wars of all time sinee 
warfare began, coincident with the existence of mianiind. Why 


it was boys, practically, 16, 17, 18, to 21 years of : who pre 
served the Union and won the victories for the Federal 
from 1861 to 1865. The ages have been read here. W it 
was boys who did the most gallant fighting and were found 
where the fighting was the hottest in Gen. Lee’s Army from Bull 
Run to Appomattox and under Stonewall Jackson in his intrepid, 
brilliant campaigns in the Shenandoah Valley and western Vir- 
ginia. It was boys who won all the glorious victories of the 
Civil War. It was boys—— 

Mr. GORE. They were volunteers. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. My friend the Senator from Oklahoma 
suggests that most of them were volunteers; but were those boys 
so craven and so stubborn that they would have fought any less 
valiantly if the Government had said, “Come on, boys; your 
services are wanted. Report at the drafting station”? Would 
that have diminished their patriotism and ardor? 

Mr. GORE. They might not have gotten the same men. 

Mr. MYERS. Why, they would have been bound to have ob- 
tained the same men. Hiow could they have escaped? 

Mr. GORE. Well, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
tana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator with pleasure for the 
purpose of explaining that remarkable statement. 

Mr. GORE. I will ask the Senator if he thinks an army of 
conscripted slackers would be equal to an army of patriotic vol- 
unteers? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; in large measure, because I do not believe 
that all conscripts are unpatriotic. I believe a man may be a 
conscript and may be patriotic. I am not one of those who 
believe that a man who was conscripted bears the brand of 
infamy on his brow and ought to be in a penitentiary instead 
of in the Army. Why, there was many a man conscripted in 
the Federal Army during the Civil War who was an honest 
man, good citizen, patriotic, and loyal, who made a good fighter 
and good soldier. He may not have volunteered at the be- 
ginning of the war because he may have had reasons which 
were amply sufficient. He may have had a family dependent 
upon him. He may have been engaged in business affairs which 
he could not abandon without great and unjustifiable sacrifice. 
There may have been many things which kept him out of the 
war. There was many a man conscripted in the Confederate 
Army who made a good soldier and did just as good fighting as 
those who rushed in at the first call for volunteers, 

In September, 1915, there was a national Grand Army re- 
union held in this city. I was not here at that time, but I 
read of it and heard of it, and the old soldiers of the Grand 
Army, the gray and grizzled veterans, marched down VPenn- 
sylvania Avenue to the plaudits of admiring thousands of specta- 
tors. Is there anybody who would draw a line of distinction 
amongst those old veterans, as to whether they were volunteer: 
or conscripts? What difference does it make? Is there any- 
body who believes that one is entitled to honor and the other 
should be the subject of dishonor? How are you going to in- 
quire into the reason that caused a man not to rush headlong 
into the Army at the first call for volunteers, but to go willingly 
when he was drafted? How are you going to look into those 
reasons? 

Why, when those old veterans marched down Pennsylvania 
Avenue the thousands who viewed them had only one thought, 
and that was: “These are the veterans who saved the Union 
and made our country what it is to-day.” Did anybody stop 
to think, “ Well, there is only a part of these men who are 
honorable men and who made good soldiers. Part of them were 
conscripts and are entitled to no honor upon this occasion”? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. REED. I take it, then, that the Senator thinks there i 
no difference or distinction which anybody ought to recognize 
or would recognize between the man who was drafted and the 
man Who volunteered? 

Mr. MYERS. I say that the man who responds to the call 
of his country, whether it be in the form of a call for volun- 
teers or an order from a conscript office, and who does his duty, 
does a man’s part as a man, does a soldier's part as a soldier, 
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faces the enemy to the last ditch, bares his breast to the flame 
and shot and shell of battle, is a good citizen and is entitled to 
the respect of his fellow-citizens and is not entitled to the 
edium which has been heaped upon conscripts on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. REED. 
arrive at. 

Mr. MYERS. Well, I will try again to answer it, then. 

Mr. REED. I am trying to get at this: So the Senator thinks 
there is no difference between the volunteer and the drafted 
man and thinks they are entitled to equal consideration at the 
hands of everybody? That is his position? 

Mr. MYERS. ‘The volunteer is entitled to some more senti- 
mental consideration and admiration; but I do not believe that 
the conscript is entitled to condemnation, by any means, if he 
makes a good soldier. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no one has condemned him. 

Mr. MYERS. And very often the first man to volunteer is 
the first man to turn around and run away. 

Mr. REED. That frequently happens. 

Mr. MYERS. Why, all the Federal soldiers who ran away 
from Bull Run were volunteers, 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. I once asked an old soldier who was at the 
first Battle of Bull Run, “ Did you run away?’ He said, “ Why, 
yes; of course. Them as didn’t run away is there yet.” [Laugh- 
ter.] The volunteer has his shortcomings and failings as well 
as all other humanity. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator does not get the im- 
port of my question. I know he does not, because of the char- 
acter of his answer. ° 

Mr. MYERS. Weill, I am willing to try it again. 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator that I am not trying 
to cast any aspersions upon the conscript. I am not trying to 
ciaim that the volunteer is always necessarily a brave man, I 
am not charging that the conscript never does his duty or alleg- 
ing that the volunteer always does his duty. But I understood 
the Senator to say that as these old veterans marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue nobody drew any line of distinction be- 
tween the volunteer and the drafted man; that each had served 
his country and that each was entitled to the same, or sub- 
stantially the same, respect. That was, I understood, the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. MYERS. T said nobody would discriminate; that each 
was entitled to the veneration and admiration of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

Mr. REED. Now, if that is true, and if we should call for 
volunteers and get the first 500,000, as the Senator concedes we 
might, and if later there should be calls for 500,000 more and 
they should volunteer, which the Senator concedes might hap- 
pen 

Mr. MYERS. No; I doubt if we could get more than the first 
500,000. 

Mr. REED. And then if there should be subsequent calls and 
not a response, and then men were drafted, the Senator has 
argued that that would put into the Army two classes of men, 
and draw a distinction between those two classes of men, and 
subject one of them to a sort of obloquy. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; in Army circles, I said. 

Mr. REED. And yet he tells us now that between the 
drafted men who marched down Pennsylvania Avenue and the 
volunteers who marched, no line could be drawn or should be 
drawn. I do not see how the two arguments stand together. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, they are 50 years apart. This obloquy, 
or class feeling, I am told, exists to some extent among the 
men in the Army while they are serving. After the battle is 
over, after the warfare has ceased, and the men who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day have won the vantage 
for their country, I think they are all entitled to respect and 
consideration. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator then does think there is 
a difference between the two? 

Mr. MYERS. I am told there is some feeling against con- 
scripts in the Army. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MYERS. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
rises to a question of order. The Senator from Missouri will 
state the question. 

Mr. STONE. The question is that there are a number of 
Senators who desire to address the Senate, and under the rule 


That is not just the question I am trying to 
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the Senator can not yield as he has been yielding. I xs) 
the Senator be permitted to conclude his address. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand that I can yield for questic; 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think it is unfortunate that tla; 
should be invoked just now. 

Mr. MYERS. There is no rule against asking questio 
I have cheerfully yielded for questions and will conti; 
do so. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator desires to press that wi 
raise the question as to the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order | 
been made, the Chair is called on 

Mr. STONE. No; I am not raising it; I just make t}, 
gestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The suggestion having 
made, it is for the benefit of the Senate and not directed | 
Chair. 

Mr. MYERS. I am willing for the Senator from Mis. 
[Mr. Stone] to raise any point of order he desires and 
any rule. I am speaking according to my understandi 
the rule and shall stand on my rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold tha; 
Senator from Montana having yielded to the Senator 
Mississippi, the Senator from Mississippi is at present inte 
gating the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I was going to say, Mr. President, (});; | 
agree with the Senator from Montana that every 
whether a conscript or volunteer, who did his duty in th 
is entitled to the respect and the gratitude of the Americ) 
people, but as to their being regarded and held in the s: 
esteem I am advised that there were Confederate camps iy 
the South that for many years after the war would not a 
a conscript to their membership, and I am not sure but thi 
rule obtains to-day, 

Mr. MYERS. But that old prejudice has worn away nov. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It shows the ignominy which attaches to 
the man who served his country only after he was compelled to 
= it; and I hold that no patriotic American citizen will dv 
that. 

Mr. MYERS. It may be a very unjust ignominy. In Ju 
of this year there will be an ex-Confederate reunion here 
this city, and there will be many thousands of ex-Confeder:t: 
soldiers in attendance. Is there any Member of this body who 
would, if he could, separate them and distinguish between ty 
who volunteered in the Confederate Army and those who were 
conscripts, and give honor, respect, and veneration only to thos 
who volunteered ? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If the Senator asks me that question 

Mr. MYERS. I am asking it of anybody. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I would not. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think there is any man who would 
I know the Senator would not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Certainly not. I think they will come 
and receive the same courteous treatment. There will be no 
distinction made whatever, I have no word of condemnatio! 
for the conscript or the man who waits to be conscripted: it 
is not my province to judge, but it occurs to me, addressing 
it to the individual, that to be compelled to render a service 
which you owe to your country, to be driven as the Senator frou 
Missouri said yesterday as the “quarry slave scourged to lis 
dungeon ”—— : 

Mr. MYERS. I am going to refer to that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It seems to me if the Nation needs 
service of the citizen, to render that service would be the ‘irs! 
thought that would enter the right kind of a citizen’s mind, ‘id 
the man who does not feel that way about it is lacking in tliose 
elements of patriotism, I think, to be absolutely essential to (li 
higher order of man. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator is not able to look into the hear! 
of any man who did not enter the Confederate or Federal \!)\ 
upon a call for volunteers and see what was his motive 10! 
not volunteering; but if he was drafted and responded ani «i 
his duty as a good citizen and brave soldier, the Senate: 's 
able to see that and—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I can not see how he can respond to ‘ 
draft or conscript. He is not called; he is simply caught by tle 
scruff of the neck and dragged in. He is not respondins ©! 
volunteering; he is simply being pulled in; and if he retres's 
or deserts, he is shot. A man does not respond to conseriptiy!!; 
he simply obeys coercion. 

Mr. MYERS. That expression about the neck is one‘): 
the Senator from Missouri used yesterday. I did not cat: | 
then, and am not able to repeat it exactly, but as used |! 
one of the expressions for casting odium on the conscript. 4» 
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-¢ the conseript is ordered by his country to do a certain duty 
ond goes and does it, I say he is entitled to credit, as is the 
man who is entitled to credit for duty well done, and that 
yore should not be such opprobrium and slurring remarks, I 
vill say With all respect, as some of the Senators on the floor 
o¢ the Senate here are disposed to use about those who are 
jrafted. It is unjust. I know it is not intended to be unjust, 
put it is unjust. 

Mr. REED. 
to me. 

Mr. MYERS. 
vesterday. 

“Mr. REED. The insinuation is 

Mr. MYERS. It is no insinuation at all; I am not insinu- 
ating. 
ee REED. Or the direct charge, then, is, whichever way 
the Senator wants it, that I cast odium upon the conscript. 

Mr. MYERS. I say you used terms which are calculated to 
east odium upon him or are expressions that cast odium, and 
I think it is unjust. 

Mr. REED. My speech is in the Recorp, in cold print, and 
is there substantially without revision or correction. You can 
not find a sentence in it intended to cast reflection upon the man 
who is conscripted. I said conscription was a reflection upon 
a man who stood ready to come, but I did not say that the man 
who was conscripted was a bad man or a cowardly man. I 
said that a brave man willing to come ought not to be subjected 
io the humiliation of being compelled to come under an order. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator used the same expression about 
the neck several times the Senator from Mississippi has just 
used. 

Mr. REED. To take 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, 

Mr, REED. Has the Senator never used that expression? 

Mr. MYERS. I never heard it until yesterday. 

Mr, REED. It is not in the classics, but it is a part of the 
Missouri vocabulary. 

Mr. MYERS. There may be a lot in the Missouri vocabulary 
with which I am not acquainted. I do not claim to know all 
that some Missourians know. 

tesuming my argument where I left off, there is one of two 
things certain. When a man is drafted he is either a man who 
would have volunteered or a man who would not have volun- 
teered. There is no escape from that statement. That is self- 
evident. If he is a man who would have volunteered, how is 
he hurt by being told by his country to come on and report to 
the drafting station? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
tana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED. Instead of being permitted to come and to ren- 
der his service as a voluntary offering to his country he is 
ordered, like a servant might be ordered; he is compelled to 
be put in the class of those who serve by compulsion rather 
than permitted to stand with those who are willing to serve 
their country from love of country. I think that is a very 
great hardship and a very great wrong. 

Mr. MYERS. If that fact dampens his ardor or lessens his 
loyalty or makes him any less a good soldier, then his kind of 
patriotism is a very poor sort of patriotism in the*beginning. 
If he can not have his own way, like a spoiled child, if he says, 
“I will not fight with all my will and all my heart and soul 
unless T can fight in the way I want to fight and when ! want 
(o enroll,” he is a mighty poor sort of a patriot. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tina yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED, I did not say he would not fight. I did not say 
he would not do his duty even though you humiliated him. 

Mr. MYERS, There should be no humiliation. 

Mr. REED. It has been so regarded for something like a 
thousand years, 
Mr. MYERS. No man should be humiliated by being told to 
his duty to his country. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Oklahoma made a suggestion 
Which pretty well covers it. A man who is willing to serve his 
country, a man who is ready to volunteer and is not permitted 
ee but is drafted and ordered to respond may serve 
Po ountry after he has been subjected to a humiliation that 
is unjust. It is like putting a husband who is entirely loyal 
‘ind faithful te his family under bond to support his wife when 
is ready to support her without any such coercion. 


The Senator evidently directed that remark 


Because the Senator used the same remark 





a man by the scruff of the neck? 


from Mon- 





do 
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Mr. MYERS. If a man does his duty, there is no danger of 
his ever being put under bond to support his wife, but a man 
may do all of his duty and not be a volunteer in the Army upon 
a call for volunteers. There is no analogy whatever. 

I say, if the man who is conscripted would have volunteered 
anyway he is not hurt and he should not object to being told 
by his country what to do; that is, if he loves his country and 
puts it above individualism and individual ambition, individual 
aspiration, individual selfishness and desire. Of course, if he 
wants to pose as a hero, as a man who jumps to arnis at the 
first call and possibly be elected a lieutenant or a captain or 
something of that kind, wear a saber and epaulettes, then he 
may feel hurt that he was not allowed to volunteer: but if he 
puts his country above every other consideration on earth when 
the life of that country is trembling in the balance, when the 
life of that country is in danger, when his country is in the 
hour of her stress, then he will not object to being told where 
and how to serve his country. You will get :ll the volunteers 
anyway, and if they are good men, patriotic men, they will! fight 
just as hard and just as faithfully and loyally as if they had 
been allowed to volunteer. If the man who is drafted would 
not have volunteered, then he ought to be drafted; that is the 
only way to get him; it is just and right that he should be 
drafted. So I ean see no injustice done to anybody. 

The opponents of this bill seem to proceed upon the theory 
that the citizens of a country owe their country no extr:nordi- 
nary duty in time of war. In extraordinary times, when the 
life of their country is at stake, when it is waging a war for its 
existence, they seem to think that every man ought to be al- 
lowed to do just as he pleases, to go and volunteer if he wants 
to, or to stay at home, or if he is more fit for some duty at 
home to say, “ You must take me in the army; 1 insist upon 
fighting. I want the glory of the battle field”; that it is for 
him to say, that it is for each and every one of the 100,000,000 
people of this country to say, just how they will serve their 
country in time of war, or whether they will serve it at all or 
not. 

I will tell you my idea of a patriotic citizen, a good citizen. 
I will give you my idea of loyalty. My idea is that the man 
who, at the outbreak of war, says to his country as the prophet 
of old said, “ Here I am; all that I am; my mind, body, in- 
tellect, heart, and soul are at the disposal of my country. I 
offer myself on the altar of my country. My life, if necessary ; 
my services, my talents, my labor, my ability (if I have any), 
all in all, all that I am, all that I hope to be, I lay upon the 
altar of my country. Here I am; take me; put me where you 
will. If you choose to send me to the bloodiest grave of the 
bloodiest battle field of the bloodiest war that was ever waged, 
there I will be when the time comes. If you choose to send me 
to face sheets of fire and flame and shot and shell on battle 
fields raked with torrents of destruction, there I will be; if you 
choose to put me in the less heroi¢ and less sentimental position 
of a mechanic, sharpening tools, making instruments of war; 
if you choose to have me work in a munitions factory, work on 
a farm, work at producing foodstuffs—if you choose to send me 
there, there I will go. I have no individual ambition to gratify ; 
I have no individual desire to place above the welfare of my 
country. My country comes first with me in time of war; my 
country first, my country last, my country all the time.” 

That is my idea of a good citizen and a patriot—a man who 
is willing to serve his country in any capacity in which he may 
be told to serve it; who is ready to shoulder the musket or fol- 
low the plow; who is ready to obey the orders of the supreme 
power which must exist to conduct any war successfully. I say 
in that sense we should all be volunteers. If there are, roughly 
speaking, 100,000,000 people in this country, I say that every 
man, every woman, every child of the hundred million should 
be a volunteer and should offer to serve our country in any ca- 
pacity in which the country may think each best fitted to serve 
it. If we will go into this war animated by this spirit, if we 
will go into this war as one in unity of purpose, spirit, and devo- 
tion, it will be won to the glory of this country and the triumph 
of justice in a great deal shorter time than if we should go into 
it in any other spirit. In support of that I quote the words of 
President Wilson, our President and the Commander in Chief of 
our Army and Navy.- He says: 

We must all speak, act, and serve together. 

How can we better do that than by each and every one of us 
saying, “ Take me and put me where you will. If you want me 
to serve in the Army, tell me so; issue an order. If I am be- 
tween 19 and 25 years of age and unmarried, with no one <de- 
pendent upon me, and have no legitimate excuse for exemption, 
and if you think I am of the right age and material to serve in 
the Army, tell meso, and I will go. If I am over 25 years of age, 
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or if I am a mechanie or a person with any technical knowledge, 
and you think I am not so well fitted to serve in the Army as 
are some others, then send to the war the others who are better 
fitted to serve than am I and I will accept my more humble but 
just as useful place without complaining and without grum- 
bling.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], for 
whom I have very warm regard and friendship, and who is 
2 gentleman of very extraordinary ability, delivered a most 
brilliant speech in this Chamber yesterday in opposition to 
this bill.. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is not only 
an orator but he is a rhetorician, and in doleful and lugubrious 
terms yesterday he painted a very sorrowful and sad picture 
of what the result would be if conscription were resorted to 
in this country. He said that very many of those who were 
drafted would be dragged to the Army as a galley slave is 
dragged to his dungeon; he referred to the wretches—the miser- 
able wretches—who would be dragged to the county courthouse 
and there compelled to register and enlist. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mon- 
tana forgive the Chair for asking, Does the Senator desire to 
continue further than the usual hour of half-past 5 o’clock? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
tinue further? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir; and I believe under the unanimous- 
consent agreement whenever a Senator has indicated a desire 
to speak, he has the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. STONE. Under the unanimous-consent agreement, I 
think the Senator from Montana can continue indefinitely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was merely desir- 
ing to call the Senator’s attention to-—— 

Mr. MYERS. I will accept the invitation of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Srone] to continue indefinitely ; but I will 
not speak four hours and a half. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has very nearly accomplished that 
feat already. 

Mr. MYERS. It may seem like four years and a half to the 
Senator from Missouri, but I have been speaking less than two 
hours. I do not know why the Senator from Missouri is so im- 
patient about my remarks, 

Mr. STONE. Iam not impatient. I have been listening with 
profound interest and instruction to the very excellent and elo- 
quent address of the Senator; but I was simply meaning to say 
to the Chair what I did say, that the Senator has the right under 
the unanimous-consent agreement to proceed indefinitely. 

Mr. MYERS. I am very glad to have the Senator’s confirma- 
tion of that right. That puts me at ease. I have noticed the 
patient interest of the Senator from Missouri in my humble re- 
marks, and I shall proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Montana 
will permit the Chair, the Chair merely interrupted the Sena- 
tor so that the Senator could inform the Chair as to his pleas- 
ure; and thinking the Senator desired a recess to be had at 
half-past 5, the Chair only desired to learn the Senator’s pleas- 
ure upon the question. 

Mr. MYERS. My pleasure, Mr. President, is to continue; 
and if it be the pleasure of any not to hear me, of course they 
have the privilege of retiring from the Chamber. I shall not 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Now I will resume. I have been trying, in my feeble way, 
to make an argument on this matter, but it has been pretty 
difficult. As I was saying, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], for whom I have very high regard, and who possesses 
very great ability as an orator and otherwise, in a most brilliant 
speech yesterday painted a very sad and lugubrious picture of 
what would be the result of conscription in this country. He 
referred to the young men who might be drafted as going into 
battle, cringing; he referred to the miserable wretches being 
dragged to the county courthouse and there compelled to enlist ; 
he referred to many of them being dragged as is a galley slave 
to his dungeon. Now, if so disposed, I might ask if there are 
any of that kind of people in Missouri; if any Missourians are 
that kind of people; I might ask it, if I did not know better, 
but I want te know if the Senator was speaking for the people 
of his own State or others. He is commissioned to speak on 
the floor of this Chamber for the people of no other State. He 
is only commissioned to speak for the people of his own State. 
He should not characterize the people of my State in that way. 
Each State has two Senators here who are duly commissioned 
to speak for the people of their respective States. The Senator 





The Senator desires to con- 


from Missouri is commissioned to speak here only for the people 
I do not believe Missourians are that kind 
I do not believe there are any of that kind of people 


of his own State. 
of people. 
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in Missouri. The Missourians were not that kind 0 
when I lived in that State; and I do not believe they sar 

The people of that State are a brave and courageous | 
descendants of those who crossed the Mississippi Riy 
pioneer days and wrested a magnificent country from tri 
savage Indians. Following Daniel Boone, they kept 1) 
on the plow while they held a musket in the other land. 
kept their women dnd children in forts to protect the 
the Indians, They plowed the prairies, felled the forest. 
schoolhouses, churches, and homes, cities and towns ay)! 
roads. It was Gen. Doniphan who led an expedition to + 
Fe and opened up the great southwest trade of this es) 
In 1848 Missouri furnished a large quota of soldiers 
Mexican War. From 1861 to 1865 she furnished large ny 
of soldiers to both the Federal and Confederate armic. 
Springfield there is not only a Federal but a Confederate . 
tery dedicated to those Missourians who fell upon that |) 
field. At Springfield, at Lexington, at Carthage, at Lone 
Missourians met Missourians in battle, and on each side }) 
their manhood and their mettle. Missouri furnished S:, 
Price to the Confederacy and Frank P. Blair to the Fy 
Army. I will not say that the Senator’s remarks impute 
such ignoble qualities to Missourians. I do not 
course I would not say that. 

Mr. REED. Then, to what purpose has the Senator 
speaking for the last 10 or 15 minutes? He starts out wit!) () 
broad charge, in effect, that I had stated in my speech yes: 
that men if drafted would all be cowards. 

Mr. MYERS. No; I did not say “all.” The Senator js 
taken. I did not say all of them; I said “ many of them.” 

Mr. REED. Then he asks me who I dare speak for exce; 
people of my own State. He then asks if I was so speaking 
the people of my own State; then he launches into a eul ) 
the people of Missouri, in contradiction of this base charge thaj 
I have made against them, and then exculpates me from havin: 
cast any reflection whatever upon the people of Missouri. S\ | 
travels around the circle, and I do not know how to answer | 
kind of talk. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will hear my remarks to the tin 
ish, he will understand my meaning better. If the Senator doves 
not know how to answer, I do not suppose it needs any » e] 
then. 

Mr. REED. I do not, either; I quite agree with the Senstor 

Mr. MYERS. I will show the Senator, though, what does 
need an answer, I think. I exculpate the Senator from any such 
insinuation. I not only acquit the people of Missouri of any 
such imputation, but I acquit the Senator from Missoi: 
portraying them in any such character or holding them up in si) 
such light. It is not, of course, in the Senator’s heart to du so; 
but he spoke the words which I have quoted, and if they sly 
to the people of the whole country, then they apply to Missvuri 
and all the rest of the States. However, I acquit him of sny 
imputation that the people of the whole country or of any Stite 
in the country have any such qualities. Yet the Senator used 
the words. Why did he use them? I say that he used them 
in the excessive zeal of his overwrought feelings in fighting this 
bill. It was one of his flights of rhetoric, for which the Seiator 
is famed and noted. I want to say that while the Senator ««liv- 
ered a very brilliant address and a very entertaining oration, so 
far as his argument is concerned, if you take the rhetorie oui 0 
his argumént, it is a good deal like puncturing a balloon in 
taking the wind out of it; there is nothing left. The Senator 
argument was full of beautiful rhetoric and strong ters. (oo 
strong, I think, for him to mean; too strong to seriously iinjute 
to his fellow citizens in any part of this country; and [I do hot 
think there is a man here who believes that there would be «any 
such sad and disgraceful result as the Senator from Missouri 
has depicted if we should have conscription in this countr) 

I predict that this bill will pass and that when we have «on- 
scription the American people will respond nobly to the c:!! 0! 
their country. I believe that when their country says * (one 
on, we want you, this one and that one, to go to the battle fie!', 
and we want others to remain on the farm and in the factory 
and the railroad shop and the munition plant,” the peopl: ©! 
America will respond with a patriotism and a spirit which will 
be worthy of their history and their traditions. There w' be 
no riot, there will be no rebellion, there will be no hans!) 
back and dragging of miserable wretches by the halter 0! the 
law, except perhaps in extreme and exceptional cases !!' dif 
ferent parts of the country. But I believe that the peo)!: 
America will acquit themselves as they may be expect! '? 
acquit themselves, in view of the way they always have \- 
quitted themselves in all the history of their Nation. They \'!! 
respond with a spirit which will be worthy of the purpo~ |" 
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which they will respond, and that will be to secure to other 
countries and other peoples some of the blessings which for 
nearly 150 years have been vouchsafed to us by a kind and 
neneficent Providence. They will respond not only to fight for 
themselves but to fight in order te carry democracy and liberty 


to others and to make secure the democracy and the liberty of 


the world. They will go to Europe not only to die for their 
own country but to die, if necessary, for immortal principles 
which are superior to any country on the face of the earth; 
and those are the principles of democracy. 

It is recorded in Scripture: 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. 

Some of those who go to Europe may die for the democracy 
of others, but if so they will die in a glorious cause which 
vill redound to the honor of their own country as long as time 
It is written that during the French Revolution one 
man who was a victim was accorded the privilege of ascend- 
ing the platform and giving up his life by the guillotine in the 
place of another man who had been chosen to be the victim, 
and-as he went to his death he turned and faced the crowd 
and said: 

The thing I am about to do is a far, far better thing than I have 
eyer done. The death that I now am about to die is a far, far better 
leath than any death I could ever have died. 

Of those of our troops who respond to the order of their 
country to go to Europe to face the cannon on those dreadful 
fields of carnage, if they meet death there and are buried there, 
it cun well be said of them: “ They died not only for their 
country but for the rights, the liberties, the democracy of all 
people, The death which they died is a far, far better death than 
they could ever have died before, and that which they did is a 
far, far better thing than they ever did before.” 

By passing this bill, enacting it into law, providing that every 
man, woman, and child in this country shall be a volunteer and 
shall serve where his country places him, we have the privilege 
of writing upon the scroll of our country’s history the brightest 
page that has ever been written there or probably ever will be 
written there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, 
Monjana yield to me for one moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MYERS. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a memorandum, which has been 
sent to me by ex-Senator Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, 
touching this bill. It is very brief, and I should like to’ have 
it inserted in the Recorp, if there be no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, if is 
so ordered, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator from Montana. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 

Amend the bill as follows, and the benefits of both volunteering and 
drafting are at onee combined : 


1. Let there be draft whenever men are wanted and there is delay 
to volunteer immediately. 

2. When a draft is ordered, the date of drawing of names being 
fixed, and the quota of the district specified, volunteers having the 
qualifications required by the terms of the draft shall be allowed upon 
the quota and the actual drafting shall be for the deficiency only, if 
any, and taken from those enrolled who have not filed notice that they 
have volunteered. 

Should the number of volunteers equal or exceed the quota in any 
given district as shown by the actual draft, the volunteers shall be 
accepted in preference to the drafted men in their order. 

Veen must be enrolled in the district fer which they are ac- 
cep ed, 

_ Eligible volunteers not subject to enrollment may be accepted at any 
time in accordance with regulations by the President. 

Thus no one need be drafted, and there is no threat or stigma in- 
curred, because all enrolled and so liable equally to risk of impeach- 
ment, if there were any, ef valor or patriotism. 

In this way the impending draft secures immediate response of men 
and the whole community become recruiting officers at once and yolun- 
teers fill the quota. 

I know how this works, for I have been through it during four years 
< she hardest State in the Union to raise quotas during the Civil 


StS. 


will the Senator from 


, 3. Substitute the full period of liability for military service for that 
In the bill, to wit: 

Fighteen years to 45 years for 19 to 25 years, 
the difference of ages. 

It is a cruel blow to the potential prolongation and growth of 
national life to extirpate the period of romance from the lives of both 
Sexes by casting the supreme burden of national defense upon our 
pero anhood and womanhood, too, just because it is the most 
wheyDPose, as may now reasonably be anticipated, substantially the 
an * Army should be taken from this draft and there should be a 
of ip onding gap of six years in the natural activities ana functions 
oe ¢ transmission of national life from one generation to another as 
trie erformed by this selective element of our people; what would 
heri t of the American Nation? Why, simply such as might be an in- 


or much increase in 


vole pat of an inferior fatherhood and a forlorn and enfeebled mother- 
» Wan cheeked and wasted in withered forms. 
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Besides, we do not want an army of boys; we need the full propor- 

tion given of riper experience and sounder judgment among private: 
well as officers which come only with increasing age. 


Sas 
Henry W. Bratir. 
COLORADO BUILDING, April 26, 1917. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the large assemblage of Senators 
present is a conspicuous evidence of the profound interest they 
feel in the discussion of the grave questions before the Senate. 
This presence is in its way an inspiration. I am all the more 
impressed by it because of the fact that Senators rise from 
time to time to tell us early in their enlightening observations 
that they want to raise an army at the very exrliest possible 
moment. Then they proceed to kill hours of time in hurrying 
to a vote on the bill. I hear Senators say, “I want to tell you 
my idea.” I have heard that expression several times. Then 
those who did not hear it must plod through pages of wandering 
to find the idea. 

The Senator who last addressed us spoke of my colleague 
{Mr. REED] in criticism. I wish in a very few words to say that 
my colleague is abundantly capable, as we all know, of taking 
care of himself. I wish to add that I believe, thank God, that 
the people of his and my State expect and desire their repre- 
sentatives in the two Houses of Congress to rise to the full 
height of their responsibility and duty as they severally see it. 
My colleague and I may differ, as we have differed, about seme 
things—not many—but our differences have been honest and 
honorable differences, the differences of men clothed with great 
official responsibilities. I hope and believe that the people of 
Missouri expect this of each of us and all of us. 

Mr. President, I shall not take 30 minutes of the time of the 
Senate to say what I have to say on the great question pending 
before us. I did not vote with the President for war; I shall 
vote with him for conscription. 

I wish, however, to make my position on this subject plain. 
In a time of peace I would be unwilling to vete to pass a com- 
pulsory military service law. To me the principle involved in 
such a law is obnoxious. Compulsory military service is 
peculiar to monarchial governments. It is especially peculiar to 
continental Europe, where all the important governments, ex- 
cepting France, have been monarchial from time immemorial. It 
is also peculiar to Japan. At least until very recently this 
compulsory-service system has had practically no support or 
sympathy with the people of this country. I have myself always 
coincided with that attitude of our people. I have always been 
unwilling to transplant this military system in vogue on the 
Continent of Europe to the United States and engraft it on the 
permanent policies of this country. We have in the past almost 
to a man denounced the military autocracy of Prussia, Russia, 
and other countries where this system of compulsory military 
service prevails, and we have seen and sympathized with thou- 
sands of stalwart young men who fled from their native lands 
to America that they might escape a military situation repulsive 
to them and toward which they maintained a hostile spirit. I 
have always until recently supposed it to be beyond things 
possible to so change the public sentiment of the American 
people in this behalf as to make it possible to transport this 
European system to our country and establish it here. But 
things seem to change overnight nowadays. It would be hard 
for me to so change the trend of my life thought on this subject 
as to believe that such a system to be established as a permanent 
policy would accord with the spirit of our institutions, or that it 
could ever become essential to our national safety. 

It is hardly necessary to advert to a fact familiar to everyone 
that the conditions surrounding the United States are so differ- 
ent from the conditions surrounding European nations that 
there is no parallel between them. If we were surrounded by 
or contiguous to powerful nations with great permanent mili- 
tary armaments, between whom and this Government and people 
there were acute—I might say even possible—rivalries and jeal- 
ousies, if nothing worse, there might be an argument, aye, a 
necessity, for maintaining a great standing army in the United 
States. But that situation does not exist, has never existed, 
and probably will not exist, at least for an indefinite future 
period. Mr. President, much might be said on these lines on 
this subject, but for the present I will pass it by with this cur- 
sory reference to the chief reasons to which I have adverted— 
barely adverted—as the ground of my opposition to the policy of 
conscription and universal compulsory service as a permanent 
policy of our Government. 

Nevertheless, while expressing my opposition to that policy 
as a permanent policy, I wish to add that I would be very glad 
to see the younger men of the country in times of peace go 
through a substantial period of military training. I would 
gladly do anything within my power, which I deemed consistent 
with American principles and policy, to encourage the mainte- 
nance of the military or martial spirit among our people to a 
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degree sufficient to have at all times in readiness an adequate | country to enter into this war. They believed, as I did, ¢} 
force quickly available for any national emergency. For ex- | would be a mistake for our Nation to become embroiled j, 
ample, I would be glad to see a great military school, essen- | foreign conflict. But the Government—that is, the Pre 
tially similar to that at West Point, established somewhere in | and the Congress, who are authorized under the Consti; 
the West—notably at such a place as Fort Logan, near the beau- | to speak for all the people in this behalf—determined that j; 
tiful city of Denver, Colo. I would have the cadets sent to this | the duty of the United States to go into the war. The (, 
school selected not as West Point cadets are selected, by Mem- | ment believed that the honor and vital interests of the \ 
bers of Congress and the President, but selected from young men | demanded that this dread enterprise should be entered 

serving in the ranks of the Army or from the National Guard | and so the Congress declared war. That action was aut}, 
or from those who have been faithful or most efficient at train- | tive, decisive, and final. Now, the duty of every citize), jx 
ing camps. I think this would furnish a great incentive to a | plain—he must support the Government with all his might sy», 
fine class of ambitious young men to enter the military service | strength. The spirit of Tennyson’s ode, immortaliziy t} 3 
in some one of its several branches, I would also be willing | “ Charge of the Light Brigade” at Balaklava, must pervs: 

to appropriate most liberally to make training camps attrac- | breast of every American man and woman: 


tive to young men, and to reasonably guarantee them against Forward, the Light Brigade! 

loss during the annual periods devoted by them to this service. ao ae er * 

I would also be willing to appropriate liberally to encourage not Some one had blunder’d. 

only universities and colleges but the high schools of the coun- Theirs not to make reply, 

try to incorporate military training as a fixed part of the school FL pede — Z oe pnd 

curriculum, Cooperating with the States, as far as practicable, e ; oe ee en en ‘ 

I would have the Government supply, or aid in supplying, capa- We are to assemble 1,000,000 men, maybe | 2,000,000 men, 
ble and efficient officers as commandants in these various schools | U2der arms. Many men both in and out of Congress believe 
and to supply adequate equipment for thorough training. Boys | that this great army should be collected through voluntecrs, 
who took the military training as they took mathematics as a | Others believe that it is impracticable to get together an army 
part of their education would go out from their schools with | Of, this magnitude made up of volunteers, at least in time for 
excellent knowledge of all the substantial elements of military | ¢fective service. Judging by what has been accomplished, [ can 
life, ‘They would no more forget their military training on | 20t but share in that belief. Moreover, the President ani his 
the campus or field than they would forget their instruction | *@visers, who have thought much about this subject, and who 
in the classroom; indeed, I surmise that the spectacular fea- | have sufficiently tested the volunteer plan to be convinced that 
tures incident to their military training would make a more last- | it is impracticable as a sole reliance in this emergency, are 
ing impression on their minds and memories than the more | Urgently advising Congress to enact a compulsory service lav 


sedate instruction received in other branches, Other like things | to be enforced through a carefully devised plan of selective 
could be suggested and adopted. To such expedients as these | Grafts. The necessities are urgent and imperative, and all 


I would cheerfully resort to encourage and induce our young doubt about raising this army should be dissipated and all delay 
men to enter voluntarily upon the task of acquiring military | #voided as far as possible. I would make it plain that I shal! 
instruction and training. I would make the service far more | Vote for the bill as it stands, if thought best not to amend it. 


attractive than it has been. It embodies the President's view, and I am confident it wil! prove 
I have also long been an advocate of the Government itself | effective for the imperatively important purposes it is intended 
creating and controlling adequate means for fully equipping | immediately to serve. But I would have it understood, also, 
both its Army and its Navy; also, abundant equipment of all | that as for myself I shall vote for it as a temporary expedient 
kinds should, as I have said, be at the command of training | 224 not as a permanent policy to be continued after the conclu- 
‘amps and training schools and of the National Guard. The | Sion of the war. I would be glad if this view could be mae 
Government should at all times have at its disposal a very con- | ™ore apparent in the text of the bill. I wish this could be mace 
siderable armament ready for instant employment. We should | Plainer and more certain than it is. With that end in view I 
keep abreast and, if possible, in advance of the balance of the are Rotor et ot mama for an amendment. 
world in the character and quality of our military and naval y : J 
equipment; and the Gocacmeane plants should be always kept | The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sreriine in the chair). 
in a position to meet as quickly as possible any situation or There being no objection, the Secretary will read as requeste: 
emergency that might arise. If at the end of the war we a. Secretary sonny oo 
should organize a military system along the lines I have indi- Add as a new section the following: ape 
cated, I would have the utmost faith in its success. In a very scone te ak =~ aurmare 20 om Baveene, sptested by ératt un cations 
few years we would be sending forth annually from these | sooner terminated by discharge.or otherwise. Whenever said emer 
schools and training camps more than a million men, who could = shall cease by the conclusion = — A ye = U oe ps 
be quickly mobilized and made available for active and effective Salil auesiaaieaion 40 a aot ae from and after the date of sail 
service. In 10 years we would have millions of men, the very | proclamation the provisions of this act, in so far as they authoriz: 
fiower of the land, fit to take the field whenever an emergency ae we co = by selective draft or otherwise shall cease to be in lor: 
should arise requiring that service at their hands. ; a 
Generally cman what I have said fairly well expresses pit ni lle Tompteyany bars: dace “gain ‘eo 
in a brief way my views as to a military establishment for the s ered. 
United Reales in times of peace, And * say this now, for I The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
apprehend that after the war this question will come before us | 80 ordered. — Bi Bid 
again, and for myself I wish at this time to make my attitude Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not at this time offer (his 
a matter of record. as an amendment, but only as a suggestion for the consideration 
WAR. of the chairman of the committee in charge of the bil! (Mr. 
3ut war and peace are wholly different things. For years | CHAMBERLAIN] a of ee a. seas en aan the 
we have gone about the business of so-called preparedness in | 204 certainly shall no a aa ur tT Saat ete és em 
slipshod fashion, We have had no real military system of any | S¢oator from Oregon. eis @ presen ; for = es aie 
kind worth speaking of. We have only drifted along indif- | Size my anxiety to at . coe we ——— ee 
ferently. An autocratic military system is only something limited to the period of t wcrc came f this bill which is 
worse than no system at all. But we could establish a system Mr. President, ae is another lt . ald be De stad to see 
that would be not only effective, but at the same time be in | ¢SPecially objectionable to me, and I woul es 


4 : 5 . | it changed. The provision I refer to is in section 2 of the |)'!!. 
accord with our theory and principles of government and better 7 ; ; ; ized shall 
adapted to our national life. This would take time, of course— wherein it is provided that liability to the draft authorize. , 


25 “urs. 
time and careful thought—to work it out. But it should be 


apply to male citizens “ between the ages of o ae 25 . 

e changer yas 

done, and done at once; done as something real and permanent. I do not like that. I wish the age limits could be ch y 
But now we are in war, and we must get ready for this war 


to read “ between the ages of 21 and 40 geal : am _ re 
: mature boys 
without delay; that is the immediate duty pressing upon us. | “eluctant right at the beginning to force im 
We are no longer merely talking about war; we are actually 


the service. If they desire to volunteer, I have oom to sil) 
is another thins 
in war, and in the greatest war of history. We must grasp but to compel them to go nolens volens 
that tremendous fact. In this emergency the Nation must bear 


prefer, infinitely prefer, to make up our fighting force 0! | ill- 
its part honorably, bravely, efficiently. At least in this par- 
ticular the honor of the Nation is indeed at stake. No man has 


grown and responsible men—at least of adults. I may !\\° 
something more to say on this subject later on. 
any right to shirk. Every man must do bravely and patriotic- 


FOR BILL EVEN UNAMENDED. 


ally whatever the Government requires at his hands. There are But whether any changes in the bill shall be made = » t: r 
millions of American men and women who did not want this | intend to vote to raise this army and put it in the ficld ©": 
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hazards. Our entrance into the war has imposed this national 
duty upon us; I see no escape from it; I have no desire to 
escape it. In the opinion of the Government, we can not win 
this war by the mere expenditure of money, however vast the 
sym, or merely through the use of our naval strength. I accept 
this as true. We must, therefore, immediately organize and put 
into the field a powerful military land force, splendidly equipped 
for the arduous and dangerous duties of the war; and this should 
be done not for show but for service. It seems to me we must 
pass this bill. Let the work of selection go on; but, at the same 
time, I see no reason why the patriotic men of the country, 
within the age limits, should not come forward and volunteer 
their services to the Government. They will find a place in the 
service. 

The Secretary of War is quoted as saying that these volun- 
teers could be incorporated in the various units of the Army, 
and therefore I assume that the larger the number of volun- 
teers the less will be the number called to the colors under the 
coercive features of the law. I hope that those who shall offer 
themselves will be so numerous as to reduce the necessity of 
actual conscription to the minimum. Since this coordinated 
plan of volunteering and conscription is deemed to be wisest, 
it is manifest to me that the vast aggregate of both units 
should be so mixed and molded as to make one harmonious 
whole. The idea of any kind of discrimination between the 
men at the front should be avoided. But the details of the 
plan I would leave to the executive branch of the Government. 
I join the President and my colleagues here in appealing to the 
stulwart, brave-hearted young men of the country to come for- 
ward and offer their services to the flag. Senators, we have 
differed in the past about this war, but the past is behind us. 
Now we must turn our faces resolutely to the future and do our 
duty, every man of us. Let no man, here or elsewhere, be deaf 
to the appealing call of his country. Therefore I say te all men 
able to serve their country in the field, “Go to the front like 
thoroughbreds.” I say to all of them, “Go forward with the 
light of patriotism and daring aflame in your eyes.” This is no 
time to think of personal consequences; this is the time to 


think only of a man’s country. The more dangerous a patriotic | 


service the greater is its glory. No greater service can any man 
render than to offer his life. I bid, I appeal to all American 
men capable of this hazardous but noble service to respond to 
the Nation’s call, no matter in what form it comes. Great 
honors are waiting for some, grim death is waiting for others, 
but a crown of glory is waiting for all. Whatever befalls any 
of them, this inspiring memory will be forever throbbing through 
the Nation: 
When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder'd, 
Honor the charge they made! 
Marshal Joffre, the great military chieftain of the French 
Army—a chieftain whose prowess is indissolubly connected with 


an army whose valorous deeds will live forever in the martial | 


history of the world—is in Washington. He comes under the 
authority of his Government to confer with our President about 
the war. The press reports him as saying that an American 
Army is wanted at the front in France. This is not a Mace- 
donian ery; but if it were, the greater reason why we should 
respond to it. We are in honor bound to respond in any event; 
we are in honor bound to go to the front. We have entered the 
war because our Government decided it was our duty to enter it. 
I did not agree with that view, as you know. But I told you 
from the start that, while I opposed this Nation entering the 
war, if it did enter it I would insist upon keeping the national 
faith, no matter to what length it might lead. Now we are peldged. 
In this war the enemy of France is now the enemy of the United 
States. There is no middle ground—no “No man’s land.” 
National honor and good faith require us to go the limit. I do 
hot know whether the great hero of the Marne really said what 
I have quoted from the papers. But whether he said it or not, 
Kt lust be true. We are needed on the battle fronts of Europe. 
ow comes the real test of our mettle. Now, we must deter- 
line, each man for himself, whether we shall make good the 
National pledge. ‘There must be no halting at home, especially 
luust there be no halting here. “ Forward” is the one word in 
our vocabulary fit to voice the spirit that should animate us. 
How shall we go forward? Having a solemn duty pressing upon 
us, We should perform. it quickly. While we are talking here in 
the Congress our allies are fighting to the death. 

If we are’ going to fight, the sooner we get at it and into it 
the better, If we are only bluffing, we can go on talking. Over 
in France Frenchmen, Englishmen, and others of our allies are 
fighting and dying. We have agreed to go to their aid and fight 
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with them; but we have been talking, not fighting. The first 
necessity confronting us is the necessity of getting ready to 
fight. What is the surest and quickest way of getting ready? 
I am sorry I can not agree with some of my colleagues here 
that we should first try out the plan of raising an army by 
volunteers. We have been trying that for some months. Almost 
every art has been resorted to to excite patriotism and induce 
enlistment. At all kinds of public gatherings—theaters, picture 
shows, patriotic gatherings especially assembled for the pur- 
pose—heroic scenes have been depicted before the eyes of the 
people—depicted amid the blast of bugles and the flaunting of 
flags. Hundreds of demonstrations calculated to thrill the 
hearts of the onlookers have been made throughout the country. 
All these things have been welcomed with applause, not tu- 
multuous, but more or less enthusiastic; but few indeel have 
volunteered. So far the response has been not only unsatis 
factory but discouraging. I offer no opinion as to why this is 
so, although I do not believe it difficult to understand. The 
President thinks the time is past for experimenting. I agree 
with him. It is imperative that we act at once and get ready 
With the least possible delay. I am for that plan which will 
most certainly, speedily, and effectively meet the demands of 
the hour. Pass this bill, and we will forthwith enter upon a 
plan that will not be experimental; its success will be assured 
from the beginning. .Therefore I shall vote for this bill. This 
is not a time to halt or hesitate; we must go forward. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. SMITH of Georgia, and Mr. JONES of Wash- 
ington addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a joint resolution, and ask its reference to the Comunittee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resotution will be 
read for the information of Senators, to see if there is any 
objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
interrupt to inject any other business. The time until a vote is 
reached on Saturday evening was set apart for the consideration 
of the pending measure. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that it is just the intro- 
duction and reference of a joint resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN. ‘There are several others here. The Seiiator 
from Georgia [Mr. SmitH] has one in his hand; the Senator 
from New York has one; and I appeal to Senators not to present 
them at this time. I dislike to object, but IL shall be compelled 
to do so. We can not go into general legislation pending the 
consideration of this measure. 

Mr. GORE. I will state that the excuse for my appnurent 
haste is that the Interstate Commerce Committee mecis to- 


| morrow, and I was hoping to have a subcommittee appointed for 


the consideration of this joint resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, there is plenty of time. This is just the 
commencement of a series of requests to interrupt the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 

Mr. GORE. It is in the nature of emergency legislition to 
meet the present food situation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; and the Senator from Georgia lias one 
to meet the present transportation situation, and the Secuator 
from New York has one to meet the present coal situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the Chair can do is to ask 
if there is objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. TI shall be compelled, Mr. President, to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suppose the Sena- 
tor from Virginia is in the same situation with reference to 
myself. I wanted to introduce a resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the Interstate Commerce Commission as 2 basis 
for a discussion that’ I expect to present to the Senate early 
next week. We have had no morning hour now for several 
days, which has prevented the usual opportunity being given 
for such a course. Of course, there could not be a recess. I 


| believe, however, we have a unanimous-consent agreement that 


carries the recess with it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam sorry to object, but I hope Senators will 
realize the impossibility of going into these various matters. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Recorp the table of figures I have before me. I 
ean stand here and read it if it is necessary. This is not new 
matter. I just want it published for information. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have no objection to an order being made 
to print it in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is ordered done. 








The matter referred to is as follows: 


The carnings of American railroads from the organization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission down to the present time. 


{From June 30, 1887, to June 30, 1916.] 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am prepared 
to go on with reference to the bill that is under consideration. 
I understand, however, that several of the Senators would like 
to ltrve a recess taken at this point. If I can be recognized 
and start in when the Senate meets to-morrow, I shall be per- 
fecthy willing that a recess shall be had. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will say, Mr. President, that I shall be very 
glad to have the matter take that course and to have a recess 
taken, with the Senator from Washington entitled to the floor. 
L move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 








Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I do not understand what the 
course is. We have a unanimous-consent agreement. I do not 
understand—— 


Mr. MARTIN. The unanimous-consent agreement is that we 
shall proceed and neither recess nor adjourn if any Senator 
desires to proceed. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; I know what the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is. I am just asking what the parliamentary situation 
is now. 

Mr. MARTIN. The situation now is that this bill is before 
the Senate, and the Senator from Washington has been recog- 
nized, but he says he does not care to proceed to-night; and I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. FALL. Well, Mr. President. withholding for the moment 
any objection, I should like tc know what course is to be pur- 
sued with reference to the recognition of those who desire to 
address the Senate upon this subject. 

Mr. MARTIN. I know that the Senators will be recognized 
by whoever is in the chair. 

Mr. FALL. I can say to the Senator—I speak knowingly, 
having offered the amendment to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment-—that one reason for the insistence upon this procedure is 
that all day there has been upon the Vice President’s. desk a 
list of names ef speakers who are being recognized. As each 
spoke, successively, he was reeognized. Now, if that is to be 
the method which is to be pursued, those who do not know that 
there is any such list there may as well understan¢ it now, and 
that one member or two Members, if the Senate adjourns, may 
take up the entire day to-morrow, and those who may desire 
to be heard will have no opportunity whatever under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. MARTIN. Of course, the Senator knows that there is 
no rule of the Senate under whieh a list can be made and the 
preference given to Senators for recognition, 

Mr. FALL. I have se understoed, 
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Mr. MARTIN. And I take it for granted that, though tly 
may be a list made, it is simply a reminder to the Chair o 
wish to speak; but the Senator who addresses the Chair fj 
will be entitled to be recognized. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator from Virginia were in the ch: 
having his word for it, I would understand that that wo 
be the rule. 

Mr. MARTIN. 
stand it. 

Mr. FALL. But the Senator from Virginia, unfortunat: 
or, possibly, fortunately for himself, is net in the chair. ‘4 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] desires to speak at 1! 
time, but he is perfectly willing, as I understand, to con 
that the Senate take a recess, provided he is recognized 
morrow morning. I should be very glad to have the 


That is the rule of the Senate, as I un 


from Washington recognized to-morrow morning-—-[ wan 
hear the Senator—but there are other Senators followin: 
Senator from Washington who are on this list. If a list 


be followed, then Senators who are not at the head of the 
will have no opportunity of offering their very valuable obs« 
tions to the Senate or, through the empty corriders 
Senate, to the public. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from \W; 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do, 

Mr. CALDER. My name is on the list, Mr. President. and | 
have waited here all day hoping it might be reached, intend 
to occupy the time of the Senate for a few moments. Other 
Senators have talked three or four hours, however. Now, | 
hope that I will be recognized to-morrow at some time; 
for my part, I shall keep the Senate here to-morrow night witil 
I am afforded that opportunity. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think T had 
better go on. I could almost have gotten through by this time 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in the hope that it may solye 
this difficulty, I am perfectly willing to move a recess until! 10 
o'clock in the morning. I am anxious that every Senator sj)! 
have an opportunity to present his views, but I hardly think 
it is desirable for any Senator to present his views with only 
three or four Senators in the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We will have less than that at 
10 o'clock in the morning; but that is immaterial to me. With 
the understanding that I hold the floor, L am perfectly willing 
to have that done. 

Mr. FALL. Then I withdraw any objection. 

- RECESS, 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 19 
o'clock to-morrow morning, instead of 11. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, April 26, 1917) the Senate took a recess uniil 
to-morrow, Friday, April 27, 1917, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


Ol 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, April 26, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the { 
lowing prayer: 

Let Thy spirit possess us, O Lord God Almighty, that wo: 
with Thee, through Thee, for Thee we may meet the res; 
bilities and daily duties of life as they present them 
patiently, calmly, earnestly, and quit ourselves like men wo 
of the blessings Thou hast bestowed upon us as individuals : 
as a people, leaving behind us a record worthy of emul: 
after the manner of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
proved, 


GRAND LODGE OF THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FEI 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
passed the Senate bill 1800, the title of which is to amend :\ 
act approved June 29, 1906, and entitled “An act to autho: 
the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellow 
the District of Columbia to sell, bold, and convey certail 
estate.” 

This bill is an amendment to the charter of this org: 
tion. Under their old charter they have the right to mor! 
or sell their property to reinvest in other property. They \ 


rOWS 


to build, and have made contracts for building upon the pre 
The title company has held that there is possibly » 


site. 
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cloud on the title unless that provision is changed. I ask unani- 
mous consent to call up the bill from the Speaker's table for 
present consideration. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I have examined the bill. My understanding 
of the matter is that under the existing law this organization 
is authorized to sell its present site, buy a new site, and build 
on the new site, but it is not authorized to borrow money on 
the present site; that it wishes to borrow money and build on 
the present site, and this bill authorizes that to be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I thought I had stated that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said that they were authorized 
to sell or borrow. They are not authorized to borrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. What they want to do is to get 
money to build on the present site, and the tithe company holds 
that it will not approve of their doing that, and they are de- 
layed in getting their money. 

Mr. MANN. They could build on the present site under ex- 
isting law, but they could not borrow money under the present 
law. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the presenc consideration of the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved June 29, 1906, entitled “An 
act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows of the District of Columbia to sell, hold, and convey certain 
real estate,”” be amended to read as follows: 

“That the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
of the District of Columbia, a corporation created under and by virtue 
of an act of Congress approved June 12, 1860, be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to sell and convey for, or to borrow and secure by deed of trust 
thereon, such sum or sums as may be satisfactory to the several organi- 
zations hereinafter named as owners, those parcels of ground in the 
city of Washington, D. C., known and designated on the plat of sid 
city as lot No. 11 and part of lot No. 10 in square No. 457, together 
with the buildings thereon, known as Odd Fellows’ Hall, the title to 
which property is now held in trust by the said corporation for the 
following organizations, owners thereof, namely: The Grand Lodge 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia ; 
Columbian Encampment, No. 1, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; 
Central Lodge, No. 1, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Washington 
Lodge, No. 6, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Columbia Lodge, No. 
10, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Beacon Lodge, No, 15, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows; Excelsior Lodge, No, 17, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; and Eastern Lodge, No. 7, Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, the consent of each of said several organizations being 
evidenced by a written instrument bearing the seal and the signature 
of its executive officers; the proceeds of said sale or loan may he ap- 
plied to the payment and liquidation of any debt on said property or 
toward the purchase of other ground and the erection thereon of a 
building or buildings for like purposes as those for which the above- 
described property has been held, or to the erection of a new building, 
or to repairing or rebuilding on the ground now held, said property 
to be held in trust for said above-mentioned organizations according 
to their respective interests therein, and for such other organizations 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows as may hereafter contribute 
to the cost of such property, according to the amount respectively con- 
tributed by each: Provided, That any purchaser or purchasers of such 
property shall not be required to see to the proper application of the 
money paid therefor. 

“Sec, 2, That the said corporation shall be authorized and capable 
of taking and holding real and personal property in trust for said 
organizations to any value not exceeding the sum of $1,000,000, and 
shall have full power and authority, upon a resolution or resolutions 
of each of said beneficiary organizations, te, from time to time, encum- 
ber any ground and the improvements thereon so held in trust for said 
organizations, or any part thereof, in such manner, for such purpose, 
and in actordance with such regulations as may be prescribed by said 
resolution or resolutions.” 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. JoHNson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by the publication of resolu- 
Hons passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts relative to the 
price of anthracite coal and other commodities. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing resolutions of 
the Harvard Club indorsing the course taken by the President 
ind Congress in joining the allied nations of the entente. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 

Is 


ihanimous consent to extend his remarks in the ReEcorp. 
there objection? 
There was no «objection. 
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Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous eonsent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein resolutions 
adopted by the Delaware branch of the National Woman's 
Party, relative to the Federal amendment known as the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, which I have been requested to have rend 
into the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing certain resolu- 
tions regarding the war with Germany. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. How long are they? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very short. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill S. 1800, which has 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. 
imous consent 
objection? 

There was no objection. 





eobsernt 


uSkKSs 


Is 


Wbieth- 
there 


eonsent 


unan- 
there 


asks 


The gentleman from California 
to extend his remarks in the Rercorp. 


Is 


INCREASE 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill CH. R. 3545) for the 
increase of the Military Establishment; and upon that IT ask 
unanimous consent that general debate continue during to-day 
until everybody has had an opportunity to speak; that general 
debate then close, with the exception of the closing speech on 
the part of the gentleman from California |Mr. KAN] and the 
closing remarks of my own, to take place to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate shall continue to-day us late 
into the night as it will take for all gentlemen to express their 
views on the bill, under the same terms and conditions as the 
preceding debate, and that when we adjourn to-night general 
debate shall be closed, exeept that to-morrow the gentleman from 


OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


California |[Mr. Kaiin] and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. DENT] shall close the debate. Is there objection to that 
request ? 

Mr. MANN. I think that is a peculiar request. Let the 
gentleman from Alabama ask to vacate the order previd- 
ing that the committee shall rise not later than lO oclock 
to-night. 

Mr. DENT. I did not understand that that order applied 
to-day. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asked unanimous consent last 
night that we proceed to-day under the order of yesterday 

Mr. DENT. I did not intend that that should apply to the 
hour of rising. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what the gentleman may have 
intended, but that was the request. 

Mr. DENT. I did not intend that the hour should be the 


same for to-night, but, Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent to vacate the order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
mous consent to vacate the order of yesterday by 
cominittee was to rise not later than 10 o'clock 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Now the gentleman wants to ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be no general debate to-morrow except that of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN} and himself, which 
will close the debate. 

Mr. DENT. I am willing, Mr. Speaker, to put the request 
in the language of the gentleman from Lllinois, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani 
mous consent that no general debate shall be had to-morrow on 


mani 
which the 


to-night. I 


this bill except that of the gentleman from California | M-z 
KAHN] and himself. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Dent was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Conminittee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Saunperers of 
Virginia in the chair. 
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Mr. DENT. 

man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. 
VOLUNTEERS OR CONSCRIPTS? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
T did not expect to speak on this bill, but after examining the two 
bills proposed I can not remain silent on so important a subject. 
There are those who speak for us generally so that it is not 
necessary for the average Member to express himself on alt bills, 
but at this time I believe every Member ought not only to place 
himself upon record by his vote but ought to indicate the reasons 
for that vote. 

No man from my State can oppose the Army draft bill with- 
out taking his political fortunes in his hands. Practically every 
newspaper in that State, every large paper of influence, is re- 
ported to be in favor of that bill. Practically every telegram 
that I have received comes from good friends urging me to 
vote for a bill which, I take it, they have never seen, and some 
of them wired before the bill had ever been printed. That is 
an influence hard to resist and which comes to many Members 
in this House; but, in the words of our distinguished Speaker, 
who addressed the House yesterday, no man has a right to sit 
upon this floor or to vote who has not the courage of his convic- 
tions and who does not intend to vote according to his con- 
science. That is what I propose to do. The delegation from my 
own State cast a number of votes against the war resolution. I 
voted against that resolution. I have never made any speech 
of explanation; I thought it unnecessary; it would accomplish 
nothing if war was declared; and I care to make no defense of 
it now. To-day I am supporting the President of the United 
States in everything that he needs—in money or in men—and 
shall vote to that end. It has been suggested our State is un- 
patriotic, and some metropolitan papers of this country have in 
the past pointed a finger of scorn at the great State of Wiscon- 
sin, which shows by its history in the past and to-day a patriot- 
ism worthy of any State in the country. I will prove that its 
people are more patriotic than States in which such papers are 
published. Over 100,000 volunteers from Wisconsin served in 
the Union Army during the Civil War. There were no slackers 
and no conscripts. One of the greatest battles ever fought by 
the Union was at Gettysburg, aided by Wisconsin regiments, 
composing in part one of the grandest organizations known 4n 
all our history—the Iron Brigade. [Applause.] Commanded 
by Lucius Fairchild, a general of our State, with more men 
from Wisconsin in the brigade than from any other State, losing 
over half of some of its regiments in that one battle, but they 
helped save the day and stopped the advancing hosts of Lee. 
That is the character of men who lived in Wisconsin then, and 
the same kind of men live in Wisconsin now—men who will 
support the volunteer system without a draft if you give them 
the opportunity. [Applause.] 

WHAT OFFERS 


You ask how do I know that. Read in yesterday’s Recorp the 
reports offered by the Senator from Missouri [Senator Rerep]. 
which appeared in the senatorial discussion of yesterday, re- 
ports from the adjutant generals of the various States. See 
what they say for their respective States. Every State will fur- 
nish its full quota of volunteers if permitted to do so. Let me 
read you just briefly word received from Gen, Holway, adjutant 
general of our State, with whom I served as a lieutenant in an- 
other company of the same regiment some 25 years ago. Gen. 
Holway is known throughout the country as an able military 
man, He says in a statement received from Madison on 
April 12: 

The 
Under 
tien 
population than any 

Mark that. He would not make that assertion if it were not 
true. Take that word to some of the Eastern States, whose 
metropolitan papers have eriticized my State and the volunteer 
system. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. FREAR. I regret I cau not yield to be interrupted now. 
I desire to finish my argument on these bills. 

Gen. Holway continues: 


‘ We now have about 7,000 members in the National Guard alone in 
Visconsin, 

Conscription requires more time than one would think of. The 
census of eligible men would first have to be taken, and that alone is 
a big work. Then the men would have to be examined, more or less 
hurriedly. After this would come the long pericd of training, with 
problems big enough. 


WISCONSIN TO DO. 


volunteer system will give us a large Army in a short time. 
this system Wisconsin can easily raise more than ifs quota of 
This State has already enlisted more men in proportion to its 
other State in the Union. 


It takes twice as long to form a conseript army as an army 
of volunteers, and after it is formed you only have an army of 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- | conscripts—drafted men. 
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Wisconsin is able to furnish her { 
quota under any volunteer system that may be adopted—hv) 
men or 100,000 men, if need be. Mr. Chairman, I will not 0: 
any further word for Wisconsin. Anyone familiar with + 
history of our wars or with the history ef the country ii 
knows that she is able and ready and as patriotic as 
other State in the Union. To-day, as ever in the past, she 
able and ready to do her full duty. I have heard stateme, 
upon this floor in regard to the patriotism of individuals. So 
men opposing the volunteer system have arrogated to thy 
selves special claims to be considered patriotic, 
PATRIOTISM IS UNIVERSAL. 

*atriotism does not belong to any Member of this Hi 
alone. I believe that the people of the whole country 
patriotic and will show their patriotism if you give them 
opportunity to express themselves. I had not inter ded 
speak during this debate until some of these questioning 
gestions were made. Let me make a brief personal statens 
The man who is to-day commander of the Grand Army of | 
Republic of the Department of the Potomac, a man who ser\ 
three years and six months in a Wisconsin cavaliy reginx 
a man who drew a resolution the other day, and secure! 
passage by his department, offering the support of the Dist 
Grand Army men to the President wherever they could sei 
and for whatever they could do, a man whose age numbers f 
score years and over, is my father. His only son, when a sir 
ling, enlisted over across the river at Fort Myer and seryc! 
five years in the Signal Service of the Army. [Appi:usoe.| 
Over 25 years ago that same son organized a military comps 
in my home town in Wisconsin, a company that fought in t) 
Spanish-American War and that to-day is under arms in 1) 
home town awaiting orders of the President for Europe: 
service. When that company went to the front, another co 
pany of ex-members of the National Guard was organized }) 
that same son and offered to the Government te go with tli 
second call, which call never came. I make no claim | 
especial patriotism for a record with which I was connected, 
but am again ready to serve my country, if need be. I listened 
‘to the touching remarks of Speaker CLARK yesterday, because 
what he said eame from the heart. He was against this same 
conscript bill, and sends his son now to avoid the possible 
stigma. I am in the same situation: I have an only son. | 
can not offer his services to the Government, for he told me 
that he himself had already done so. [Applause.] He and his 
friends will serve without conscription. You who have no son 
ean not understand what that means. Neither worldly goods 
nor possible honors can mean so much to me. So, gentien 
let no man arrogate to himself any particular patriotis 
Whep our country calls and opportunity is given, our pe 
will respond, because they are loyal to their flag and th 
country, and it does not become any man to say that his nei 
bor is not a patriot. 

I believe the people will answer the eall and fill the quo 
with volunteers if opportunity is given. Just give them 1! 
chance offered by the committee bill. 

DIFFELENCES BETWEEN THE TWO BILLS. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to give a brief statement of the ra: 
differences between the Chamberlain Army staff bill au 
committee bill now before Congress just in two or three 
tences before taking up the discussion in detail. The s 
bill is inconsistent and indefensible— 

First. Because in section 2 of the bill it direets that 
present Regular Army and National Guard be “ raised by vo 
tary enlistment” up to the maximum legal strength, invol\ 
an increase of a half million men, and yet in the same se 
declares that all other forces shall be raised only by ‘“ sele 
draft.” If volunteers are proper in one case, they are proj 
all, and conscription should ensue in either case only at tlic 
of the President, as provided in the House committee bill. 

Second. The staff bill is inconsistent and indefensible bec: 
it fixes the limit of military service for selective draft pu: poss 
at from 19 to 25 years of age, whereas the Regular Arm) 
National Guard provision permits enlistment between 15 
41 years. No other government in the world has a cons 
tion age limit of only seven years, and all governni 
average over 20 years, and I shall place in the Recorp a st: 
ment of the laws of the different countries. 

Third. The staff bill is un-American, because in section © 
places exclusive control in the hands of Regular Army office's 
to determine all selections and exemptions, abolishes the wri! 
ef habeas corpus to review any selection, and makes arbitr: 
and legal the most autocratic powers ever delegated to military 
officials in this or any other country. + 


} 
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In all these particulars the House committee bill has fully 


protected the rights of the citizens and yet has given the same | 


immediate powers of conscription to the President in all cases, 

ich he may put in force when deemed necessary to do so. 
Mr. Chairman, there have been some remarks as to what this 
selective draft will do. I gave to some brother Members a brief 
report of what is going to happen in the Army under the 
Chamberlain bill. Quoting from a statement signed by John 
‘Temple Graves, a highly reputable news correspondent, he says: 

he first grand army of 500,000 men, according to the staff officers, 
wil! be raised under the selective draft from men not over 20 years 
of age. It will be the “first class.’”’ These selective conscripts will 
not necessarily be kept undistributed. ‘The majority, however, will not 
be assigned to other divisions than that created by the first general 
~ 


evy. 

And so forth. He goes on to say that the second levy of 500,000 

is to come, if possible, from youths of 20 years to make up what 
he terms a “ beardless army.” Oh, no man over the age of 25 
years need féar conscription, because they are going to take the 
children in this selective draft—boys who can not vote, who have 
no right to express themselves here or in any other place. 
Now, my friends, I have explained in a preliminary way why I 
ject to this bill. I believe it is not only undemocratie and 
un-American, but it places in the hands of Army oflicers a power 
that has never been given them before in the history of the 
country. You will not find equal power of conscriptive draft 
for young boys alone has ever been placed in the hands of oflicers 
of any other Government so far as my investigation shows. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, we must either support the committee bill or 
else a bill recommended by the Regular Army staff labeled “A 
universal-service bill.” This term is deceptive, and the staff bill 
ought to be termed “A special draft bill for boys,” “ exempting 
from military service all able-bodied men from 26 years to 45 
years of age.” No other bill is before us, and the so-called staff 
or Chamberlain bill now before the Senate will become law unless 
we pass the committee bill. 

Congress has declared war against the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment, and it is the duty of every American citizen to uphold 
the hands of his Government in prosecuting that war. The 
President says all resources of the Government are pledged to a 
furtherance of that war. With that understanding Congress 
unanimously passed the greatest appropriation bill ever con- 
sidered by any legislative body, and authorized that $7,000,009,000 
be placed in the hands of the President to loan or expend prac- 
tically without legislative restriction. The country stands 
unitedly with the President in seeking to prosecute the war to 
an early conclusion. We have given the President money; now 
we must give him men. He has pledged the war military strength 
of the Nation—some 22,000,000 men, if need be—and this Con- 
gress will give him as large an army as he desires to carry on 
the war. 

The committee bill is the only bill now before the House. It 
provides that the President shall be given full power to call for 
volunteers and, if he so decides, thereafter to supplement that 
call with a draft of men of military fitness from 21 years to 40 
years of age, inclusive. The bill preserves the right of habeas 
corpus and makes eligible to service in case of need upwards of 
18,000,000 men of all classes, 

The staff bill, miscalled ¢ 


“universal military service bill,” 
conscripts boys from 19 to 25 years of age and exempts all others 
irom compulsory service. 


OD 


Further, the staff proposes to con- 
script 500,000 boys of 19 years of age for the first levy and to 
take others as fast as needed. I shall offer authority for the 
Statement and invite correction if that is not the announced 
purpose of the Regular Army staff. I do not overlook the pro- 
posed modification as to age limit by the minority; but in the 
final test, according to the press and conscription champions, 
the Senate staff bill, or the Dent bill, is the real issue. 

We are asked by the staff bill to repudiate the policy of a 
century and a half of democracy and to adopt an indefensible 
draft that smacks of the same autocracy which we are seeking 
to overthrow. Our draft act of 1863 included all men able to 
serve from 20 years to 45 years of age. Under that act only 
62.000 conscripts went into service compared to over 2,500,000 
volunteers. The population of the North then reached only 
~0).000,000 people. To-day we have 100,000,000. That law made 
all men liable to serve who were capable of bearing arms. -It 
proceeded on the theory that eligible men from 20 to 45 years 
of ave were unpatriotie if they did not volunteer. What shall 
be said of the bill recommended to us by the Army Staff as a 

tMiversal military service bill”? It is the realization of a 


militaristie dream that asks Congress to authorize a “ select” 
draft for European service of youths from 19 to 25 years of age. 
All other men are exempt from its terms. 


Why not men from 
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26 to 45 years as in other countries. Army oflicers are to de 
termine the selection of youths and boys who must serve. 
Without volition or consent on his part, the immature youth 
of the land is to be conscripted into service at S15 a month to 
fight the battles. We can till the soil, run the office 


and shops, 
but these boys must fight. 


ALL OBLIGATED TO RENDER MILITARY SERVICE, 


It is the duty of every man to serve his country and 
military service whenever called upon to do so, but bef this 
bill was introduced the President addressed the general publie 
in a statement wherein he said: 

I call upon 


to render 


s 
re 


young men and old men alike to turn in hosts to the fa 


This call was for boys to go to the farm. In the same state 
ment a general call was sent out by the President to the farm 
ers of the South to cultivate food and cotton on Southern lands 
On the same day Secretary Daniels, of the Navy, gave a state 
ment to the press in favor of retaining boys in the 
Where they would perform a patriotic part of the national « 
fense through shop work. 

These suggested peculiarly seem to meet 
tions from farmers and organized labor now protesting against 
conscription, and I eall attention to the proposed exemptions 
from Military service in order rtain who are expected to 
fight our battles and who will determine the selection. 

Conscription is to affect only boys from 19 to 25 years of age. 
according to the so-called staff bill, but it is proposed that those 
married or supporting dependents, those working 
in factories, and those with religious scrupJes may be 
This leaves boys in or occupations 
drafted to fight our battles. 

This feature is not the worst part of the Army Staff bill. No 
man expecis the President to personally the boys 
go on the farm, in the shops, or in the trenches. Rea * Arm 
officers will select 499,000 boys and more out of the first draft 
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‘selections ” ob je 
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schools, colleges, 
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That is the power conferred by the staff bill, Federal laws and 
State laws giving parents a voice over infants at law are to be 
wiped out. These boys are not now permitted to vote, not 


bound by contracts, largely irresponsible in law, because of itm 
mature age and j When most need of advice and 
counsel they are to be taken from homes without their cé 


judgment. in 


mseni 


or the consent of varents, and the highest court in the land is 
impotent. Oflicers just entering service will have ereater au- 
thority to determine whether it is to be the farm, shop, or 
trench for the conscript than will the Supreme Court of the 


United States. No court can review or reverse their acts. The 
writ of habeas corpus, which protects the rights of criminals 






and the weak against the strong, is suspended by the staff bill 
as to the disposition of these boys, 
A BEARDLESS ARMY OF BOYS 

But even this proposai, outrivaling autocratic Russia or In 
perial Germany, does not set forth the real purpose of the Army 
staff bill. I read from a statement given out April 17, ov 
his signature, by Jolin Temple Graves, a newspaper Hr 
spondent of the highest standing, He says: 

The first grand army of 500,009 men, according to the staff officers 
will be raised under the selective draft from men not over 20 Ll’ts 
of age. It will be the first class. The proc of the original | 
of the beardless first army of a half million was explained by ; 
member of the General Staff. * * * The staff officers express full 
confidence there will be enough men of the 19-year class to m: t 
complement of 500,000 and to render unneces: y the i 
ing of the “ 20-vear class.” If, however, the registration of 1% 
men is not sufficient, the 20-vear class will be called, and out of 1 
second class will be selected by lot a sufficient number to make up 
first 500.000. It is reasonably certain that this is th _ pli 
which the first American Army will be selected and trained for ¢ 
battle field. 

There you have the plan. It does not appear in the press 


fee tlyeat 
Pact tilat 


the 
trained 


generally, for good reasons, but Graves discloses 
a beardless army of 19 years of age is first to be 
the battle field. 

Possibly over 500,000 boys of 19 years will be available for 
the first army. Of course, men or boys of other ages can be 
made to take up work now being performed by such boys, so 
that any “selective” draft for farms or shops is unli 





occur at that age unless the exemption occurs through influ 
ences pressed on officers. 
Next, an army of 20-year “beardless boys” will be taken 


from schools for the second half million levy and “ trained for 
the battle field ” to fight our battles in Europe at $15 per mouth 
We will remain home and serve our country on the farms, it 
offices, or in the shops, while drafted “ beardless ” boys, unable 
to vote, with no voice in public affairs—just conscripts—-must 
do the fighting. 
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A people who patriotically thrill over the concluding words 


} 

| o other Government ever sought to legalize exemption { 
of their national hymn, “the land of the free, and the home | 

! 

l 


service of fit men. No other Government ever proposed 
a conscription law. No other Government has such 4 
to-day. 

Let me append a statement to show the laws on the sul 


i 


of the brave,” are about to send their politically voiceless in- 
fants. of from 19 to 20 years of age, according to plans stated, 
to serve in European trenches. 


TABLE 1,— Universal service—Liability and enrollment. 














Liability. Actual enrollment for service. 
ieatid a First period. Second period. Third periol 
Nation. IO: ST vainievepieentgjncipaiaettarmen hiicteiahagiamaplaimmmmapatiaimenasy tenet = 
Ages Total (age). | | 
— enemn r 2 yr 2 Paar: I 
: from— | years of = Years bh Months | — Moaths : 
| rolled training. rolled. training. rolled. trainin. . 
| | 
‘e Co aa pe ht Pape aS UE SE a ee eT OMT oh Sierras 
Universal-service nations: | | | | 
Austria-Hungary . | 19 to 42 24 21 12 24 Wien enery HARE i A 
France... 20 to 48 | 2 20 14 3h 7 4 | ee ee ee 
Germany...... 17 to 45 29 20 | 7 2} 12 ey PVG ikioncxs 
1 Sem 20 to 38 | 19 20 8 2 i ae DY eae 
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Universal service: | | | } 
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United States proposed draft (1917)..........ccccccccecccccees | 19to 25 Re sieionne than stb elroneaek | Sica Ae Saige nn’ Satin ceaplenett Ay ext eee 
| | | | 


Not one country has a conscription law that approaches the | labor law for the betterment of children. 





We are now iis! 


extreme Army Staff bill, and no nation in the world—except | to compel them to labor in the trenches at $15 per month. 


England in the present struggle—has ever adopted conscription 
for over-seas duty. 

Ninety days ago not one Member of the House would have 
predicted that the most moderate of the abeve laws could be 
enacted in this country, and yet before a shot is fired we are 
asked to enact the most arbitrary law ever passed in any coun- 
try and to abandon the system that has made us a Nation. 
What has come to pass within 90 days to bring about con- 
scription? 

Let us not mistake the situation. Boys are not asking to be 
relieved from service. They are as brave as their seniors, and 
are not seeking to escape any just obligation to their Govern- 
ment. All men are brave enough to fight, and 18,000,000 men 
now estimated to be in European trenches are fighting and 
dying for their respective countries, but no nation on the face 
of the earth has yet selected beardless boys from 19 to 25 years 
to do its fighting and exempted its men from service. Yet the 
press all over “ the land of the free and the nome of the brave” 
terms the Staff bill “ universal military service.” 

This Army Staff bill can not be amended or changed after 
passing the Senate. We must accept it bodily. The staff refuses 
to permit any alteration. 

Secretary of War Baker has written Chairman DENT, saying: 

I have a deep conviction that any compromise of the principles gov- 
erning the bill submitted by the department for the raising of a new 
army would be attended with unfortunate results. * * * 

ROOSEVELT WAS ONCE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 

Roosevelt offers 100,000 volunteers and over, ready to serve 
without delay, imbued with the same patriotism that caused 
Canadian volunteers to drive conscripts from the trenches. The 
Secretary of War is reported to have rejected his offer. We 
need an army, and yet refuse to permit one to be raised. 

Will undue glory attach to Roosevelt and his command? 
Grant, Lee, Logan, and many others acquired prominence during 
the Civil War. All were not professional soldiers, yet brains 
and geniys find their place in war as in peace. If troops are 
wanted immediately, why refuse this needed army ? 

In his most significant utterance made in this country, Balfour 
Says: 

Realize, people of America, that you face a real fight; and be pre- 
pared for great individual sacrifice, for it will be demanded. 

This war will be no forum in which to try out the comparative 
merits of the volunteer and regular soldier or the conscript, if 
you prefer. If won, and it will be won, it must be by hard 
fighting: it must be won by united effort, and the sooner that 
fact is recognized by the Army Staff the better for the Nation 
and all concerned. 

The Dent committee bill provides for a volunteer army, but 
if volunteers are not promptly forthcoming then the President 
may draft men from 21 to 40 years of age. This gives a range 
of 20 years, whereas the staff “ universal-service bill” (for 
youths) gives a range of only seven years and does not: permit 
2 first test of volunteer enlistments. This staff bill is now 
pending before a Congress that has been perfecting a child- 


For nearly a century and a half this country has relied upon 
its volunteer army. Volunteer service distinguishes a citizes 
democracy from a military autocracy that exists through 
scription. Volunteer service levies patriotic tribute on all men 
able to serve instead of on the youth of the Nation who are to 
be drafted, yet those remaining have equal obligation on their 
part to support the Government on the battle front. 

TEN MILLION VOLUNT¥FERS IF NEED BE, 

Mr. Chairman, during the Civil War the number of vol 
teers from the North serving under different calls reached ove: 
2,500,000, as stated, out of a population of 20,000,000, A drafi 
law was passed in March, 1863, but the total number of me) 
serving under conscription during the entire war only reache:! 
61,947, about 1 in 40, or an insignificant fraction of the t 
The 1863 conscription law provided that all men from 20 
45 years of age should serve their country. On that same |}: 
of population 10,000,000 volunteers easily ought to be raised to 
prosecute the European war if necessity demands an army ot 
that size. 

With less than one-half of our own population to draw upon 
Great Britain raised 5,000,000 volunteers before adopting + 
scription last year. Then she drafted all men up to 41 \: 
of age. Four out of five of her men are volunteers. Both 
tralia and Canada have repudiated a draft law at the | 
but their brave troops on the battle line are driving conscri))!s 
out of the enemy’s trenches day after day. With only 7.0000!) 
people to draw upon, Canada has furnished 400,000 me 
service, and Australia, with less than 4,000,000 populatio 
has furnished 300,000 men. On that same busis our Govermuen! 
ought to raise 10,000,000 volunteers if need be. The corm: 
bill provides if men do net volunteer then conscription wil! ! 
come effective, but volunteers are first accepted. 

From a speech by Representative Huppreston, of Alii: 

I find the testimony of Gen. Nelson A. Miles on the subje 
volunteer service. No more gallant soldier ever fought |. 
for his country than the man who recently held the highe- 
command in the American Army. I quote from his testiiio! 
before the Military Committee: 


Mr. Gorpon. In your judgment, could tre continental army |x | 
without compulsion ? 

Gen, MILES. I hope not with compulsion. 

Mr. Gorpon,. You are opposed to compulsory service? 

Gen, Mives. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gordon. Do you believe that we can raise 135,000 men each year 
for three years for the continental army without compulsion? 

Gen, Mites. With compulsion, I hope not. I think it would 
very dangerous step toward centralization. As far as conscriy)! 
concerned, that was tried out during the Civil War, and with 
factory results. I think there were 54.000 men added to the .\ 
54,000 additiona! to the 2 000,000 men—by conscription, but I do \ 
that just at the time of the crisis of the Gettysburg campaign ()0" 
sands of the best troops, drilled and disciplined men, in the Army i! 
to be taken out of the field and sent back to suppress the riots « 
by that unpopular measure. Approximately 10,000 or 12.000 w 
dered to New York, and I know that there was a brigade in I! 
vania which was organized at Huntington and, instead of being s!' 
the field, where they were needed, they were sent to Vhiladelp)* 
maintain order. It was 1 very unpopular measure at that time in | 


SiS 


great crisis of the Nation. 








1917. 


That is the statement of a general recently in command of 
the United States Army, and a man whose word should go un- 
lenged, because he knows whereof he speaks, and his word 
will be aecepted before that of the average Regular Army officer. 
Gen. SHERwoop, of this House, a man of great war experience, 
ceconds Gen, Miles. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, now in command of the Army, a volun- 
: officer, in official orders issued March 13, 1914, said of the 
Wisconsin National Guard volunteer troops from my own State: 

fhe National Guard of the State of Wisconsin may be taken as a 
model in the matter of training, equipment, and business administration. 

Following that high praise, I repeat in this place the state- 
ment of Gen. Holway, the present commander of the Wisconsin 
National Guard organization and an officer of high standing in 
the country and of many years’ experience. His statement was 
civen on April 12 of this year. Therein he says: 

The volunteer system will give us a large army 
Under this system Wisconsin can easily raise more 
men; this State has already enlisted more men in 

jilation than any other State in the Union. We 
7,000 members in the National Guard alone. 

Conscripticn requires more time than is appreciated. 
eligible men would first have to be taken, 
Then the men would have to be examined. 
periods of training with other big problems. 

Gen. Holway says the volunteer system is more expeditious. 
He is right. 

WISCONSIN’S GOVERNOR PROTESTS AGAINST CONSCRIPTION, 

A telegram at hand from Gov. Emanuel L. Philipp, of Wiscon- 
sin, declares as follows regarding this conscription bill now 
before us? 
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proportion to its 
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The census of 
and that alone is a big work. 
After this would come long 


MADISON, Wis., April 10, 1917. 
llon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
Ilouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I recommend that you oppose plan of conscription suggested by the 
General Staff and reported by the press as being urged upon Congress 
at this time. The State of Wisconsin stands ready to furnish its full 
quota of the National Guard as provided by the military defense act of 
June 3, 1916, promptly or any additional force required to meet the 
present requirements. We can recruit volunteers much faster than we 
are receiving equipment and supplies. The spirit of our troops will be 
much better if we adhere to the velunteer system, and we shall avoid 
sore spots at home if we defer conscription until it can be shown to be 
a military necessity. As I see it, public sentiment is not ready for com- 
pulsory military service, and I trust that nothing will be done by Con- 
gress that will make the war unnecessarily unpopular with the people. 

EMANUEL L. PHILIPP, Governor. 

During this debate I have received a second and still a third 
telegram from the governor of Wisconsin. These telegrams are 
in accordance with my own views after a careful study of the 
two bills. I insert his third message in the Recorp: 

MADbDISON, WIs., April 2), 1917. 
IIon. JAMES A. Frear, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am firmly convinced that conscription with selective draft at present 
stage of war is not the will of the people, and that certainly the great 
majority of those who must serve in the ranks is strongly antagonistic 
to it. I fear not so much active resistance to the operation of the 
ineasure, though this may happen, as passive obstruction to every neces- 
sary step of its just accomplishment. The emergency permits no delay. 
Plans, even if ideal, must reconcile with people and their opinions as 
they exist. I urge, therefore, that you vote for the Regular Army 
and the National Guard to be raised to the limit of existing law, and 
for the opportunity to volunteer as the quickest method to put in 
being the army that should now be in training; and I further urge 
that you now provide such legislation as is necessary to presently take 
all the steps for just conscription up to the selective draft itself, that 
such draft may immediately be put in effect if volunteering shall fail 
to meet the emergency. 


E. L. PHILIPP, 
Governor. 

I could quote many high authorities on the value of the 
volunteer system, and history shows the last war on both sides 
was led by men who had retired from the Regular Army and 
whose point of view was enlarged by reason of that fact. 

My own State, as previously stated, furnished over a hundred 
thousand volunteer troops during the Civil War, and while the 
courage of soldiers on both sides is a matter of common knowl- 
edge, it is with pride Wisconsin people point to the fact that our 
State furnished more troops than any other State for the cele- 
brated Tron Brigade which stood like a rock at Gettysburg. 
Over half of the effectives of some regiments were lost in that 
fight, but those who stood their ground saved the day. 

Gen, Lucius Fairchild, of Madison, Wis., a brave man, com- 
manded that brigade, and the Grand Army post named after 
that illustrious officer Iast week passed a resolution unan- 
‘mously condemning the Army staff conscriptive bill. Who will 
Say these men are not patriotic. They have been tried in the 
Crucible of war. 

‘ Wisconsin is ready to do its full share in carrying on this war. 
She will furnish her full quota of volunteers, or if the plans of 
the Army staff for conscription are adopted she will not shirk 
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her duty, but it is not war fo select beardless boys to do our 
fighting and to exempt all others equally able to serve. It is not 
universal service. It is militarism unequaled anywhere else 
in the world. 
WHO IS If SAYS BOYS ARE SLACKERS? 

The press and the pulpit have inveighed against 
found among boys of from 19 to 25 years, many of whom lave 
not yet formed habits in life or knowledge or judgment of publi: 
affairs—boys who have no voice in the Government, and yet 
who have equal rights to live and be cared for. Why should 
they alone fight your battles or mine, or the battles of healthy, 
vigorous ministers of the Gospel, servants of the church, or 
athletic editorial writers, exempted from service by reason of 
this act? And yet such boys are termed cowards and slackers 


“ slackers ” 





when they protest against the “selection” we are asked 
make. Why are the boys slackers any more than their critics 


whom we are asked to exempt? How about the vast army of 
some 15,000,000 exempt men between the ages of 26 and 45, cov- 
ering 20 of the best years of their lives? Who says the youth 
of the land alone shall fight our battles? Are boys to be lulled 
into a prospect of agricultural pursuits when this bill becomes 
alaw? Will they be given only $15 a month while baring their 
breasts to gentle farm breezes or to German bullets? Will 
exempt boys be permitted by Army officers to handle tools in 
the factory at home at good wages, while their classmates of the 
same age are facing German tanks and German trench warfare, 
at $15 per month? Who determines the selection, and how and 
why and by what method? Graves says 19-year-old boys will 
first be selected. How and why? 

Can it be that all exempt classes will be relieved from service 
by the Army Staff because of their need at home, while select- 
draft boys fight our battles. Who places confidence in such an 
unjust proposition? If it is a sacrifice to draw $15 per month 
while facing death in the trenches, then why not put all of 
military age in the list, as is done in every other country, and 
why not extend the age limit, in order to reach all those who 
have neither dependents nor responsibilities? That was the 
draft law passed in 1863 and the law of other countries. What 
conditions have changed the attitude of brave and patriotic 
men in their responsibility to government? 

Nothing shows the gross injustice of this conscriptive bill 
more than the policy of selecting boys, one-half of whom have 
no votes nor influence, but are asked to do our fighting, and 
these boys are termed “slackers” if they rebel against this 
vicarious sacrifice. 

We are continually urged by the press to stand by the Presi- 


dent. I did so on the armed-merchantman proposal, and within 
30 days learned from the same source that such course was 
useless. 


On the $7,000,000,000 appropriation I voted like all others, with 
no means of verifying or determining the necessity for that 
enormous amount; yet, in common with the majority, I believe 
great power should be given the Executive. I am ready to 
place unlimited power in the hands of the President now. 

The Dent committee bill gives the President power to raise 
troops by volunteers if possible, by draft if necessary, but it 
makes men, not boys alone, liable to conscription. Why not 
support the bill now before us? 

CENSORSHIP VERSUS CONSCRIPTION, 

The demand of the press that Congress pass the Army Staff 
draft bitl would bear more weight if the press had accepted 
without protest the espionage and censorship demanded by the 
same Army Staff. Wisely enough, the press vigorously resented 
the Army Staff bill and Secretary Baker’s proposal, and the 
President’s program in this respect was modified, and modified 
because of the protests of the press. Yet when a measure of 
equally far-reaching importance emanates in like manner from 
Regular Army circles, a bill not equaled in autocratic military 
selective power in any other country in the world, a bill that 
the press has failed to discuss in detail-so that its true meaning 
might become generally known, when legislators refuse to be 
come a “rubber stamp,” all are denounced and their 
impugned. 

The espionage bill drawn by Regular Army officials would 
have endangered the freedom of the press for all time to come. 
It was undemocratic and un-American. The so-c:ulled selective- 
draft bill drawn by Regular Army officials will tend to in- 
augurate a precedent affecting the freedom of men who are to 
be selected by Army officers. No more abject or involunta 
servitude was ever presented in this country, and it is equally 
un-American. All the pull, influence, and pressure that politics, 
wealth, and power can exert will be brought to bear on these 
officers by those looking for exemption from the European seleec- 
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tive draft. I have shown repeated instances where another 
branch of the service has capitulated and indorsed worthless, 
wasteful waterway schemes because of powerful influences di- 
rectly exerted on officers who owed their first start to such in- 
fluences. How can the result be otherwise? 

The power of “ selection’ is now demanded, and the influence 
invited to determine exemptions against such selections will be 
a thousand times more objectionable in a democracy than any 
mere question of dollars and cents. The anxious mother in her 
far-off home, the heavy-hearted father, or the boy drawn have no 
means of questioning his selection. He will be sent to fight the 
battles of his elders who are exempted from service, who live 
thousands of miles from the scene of conflict, and yet we call the 
staff indefensible bill “ universal service ” for war. 


DELAY UNDER CONSCRIPTION, 


Military authorities admit it will take four months to prepare 
conscription lists and make selections. They figure on a year 
before a green army of 1,000,000 conscripts will be ready for 
service. Members have claimed in debate full quotas will be 
ready, and the adjutant general of my own State guarantees 
Wisconsin's quota of volunteers will be ready in one-third of 
that time or less. The committee bill is expeditious and certain. 

Under the committee bill volunteering immediately proceeds 
if the Army Staff does not block the way, while at the same 
time preliminary steps to compel conscription if needed will be 
pushed without a single day’s delay. The committee bill will 
advance the raising of an army, the Army Staff plan will re- 
tard it. 

These statements made in debate have not been denied, and 
yet Members on this floor have been bombarded with telegrams, 
letters, and abusive press articles founded on misinformation 
and misunderstanding of proposed measures and actual condi- 
tions, 

Speaker Crark, ex-Speaker Cannon, Gens. Miles, Wood, 
Sherwood, and many other patriotic men of this country voice 
their objections to throwing to the winds the volunteer system. 
Grant, Sherman, Lee, and other great authorities led volunteers 
and praised volunteers for their fighting qualities. 

In ny own State the governor, the adjutant general with 
whom I served when we were both lieutenants in the same 
regiment 25 years ago, and many other leading men have pro- 
tested against abandoning the volunteer system until it has 
been tried. After a long service with officers and men, some 
of whom are yet in the Wisconsin National Guard, it is signifi- 
cant that out of 7,000 men and officers now in service not one 
has written me or asked me to support the Army Staff bill. 
Men who do not understand compulsory training from compul- 
sory service and are exempt from service, men who have no 
accurate knowledge, past, present, or future, of the measures 
before us, have demanded we support the Staff bill. I do not 
criticize their insistence, but after five years’ service in the 
Regular Army and a longer service in the State volunteer 
service I believe the Army Staff bill is un-American and inde- 
fensible, and I can not conscientiously vote for it. I desire to 
support the President and will place all power in his hands. 


ALL POWER GIVEN THE PRESIDENT. 


Unless opposed to draft under all circumstances, any man can 
patriotically support the committee or Dent bill, which comes 
to us from the committee with a majority vote. The committee 
by its bill has given the President full authority to try out the 
volunteer system without further action by Congress. If vol- 
unteers sre not promptly secured, the President may compel 
conscription of all men from 21 to 40 years, inclusive. That will 
be universal service in fact, and it is the only universal- 
service biil before us. 

The Army Staff should not fear to trust the President. Con- 
gress has placed in his hands $7,000,000,000 for war purposes 
and should trust his judgment as to the necessity and time for 
conscription. The people will trust him. By the committee 
bill conscription will ceise with the end of the war. The right 
of habeas corpus to review arbitrary and unwarranted military 
selection is preserved by the committee bill and is denied by 
the Army Staff bill, which drafts children. 

The selective-draft bill, in my judgment, outranks the 
conscriptive powers of any autocracy in Europe, is unjust and 
oppressive, and is a menace to the principles of democracy, which 
we have fought for and preserved during nearly a century and 
a half of national existence. 

The committee bill gives every power granted by the Staff bill, 
extending the age limit and permitting us to continue a volun- 
teer system which gained for us our liberties in 1776 and our 
unity as a Nation in 1865. It is the part of militaristic folly 
to throw this preserver overboard without first testing its 
effectiveness when war is again upon us, As has well been said, 
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we are all equally patriotic and desire to win the war as « 
as possible, but let us not repudiate without trial a system 1 
has won for us every war in the past. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 mii 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I must ask not to be j 
rupted until I have finished my argument, as I have only 
minutes, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, this is the graye. 
question which has confronted this country in a half cent 
if not in its whole history. It is proposed to overturn princi), 
which the American people have cherished since the begii: 
of our Government, and yet on every hand there are fo; 
which are impatient with any attempt at calm consideration ; 
of counseling with each other as to the solution of the prob); 
The organized forces which are determined, at all costs, Ww 
forcing the men of this country to serve on the battle fields « 
Europe have made practically no attempt at argument. Ex: 
in a very few cases those who are anxious to force men to go | 
battle have resorted to the most vile abuse and threats to 
complish their purpose. Even without knowing how a Mem)y 
of Congress would decide the question, these people who woul 
force men to the battle field have shown every degree of 
tolerance and contempt for the man who insists upon geiti 
all the light and argument possible upon the subject before rejc! 
ing a decision. They refuse to grant to others the right to act 
according to their consciences and information. 

Mr. Chairman, a question which so vitally affects the welfire 
of the hundred millions of people living in this country now 
of the countless millions who are to come hereafter can joi 
receive too much consideration and investigation. I have sper! 
days, yes, weeks, studying and investigating the question that 
is now before us. I have studied the hearings on the bill before 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I have read the hearine: 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs on the sub jec 
of universal military service. I have studied the debates in the 
British House of Commons upon the bill to force men to serve 
in the army, and I have spent hours in conference with milit:ry 
experts discussing the subject. I have felt it my duty to do this, 
and yet many men with the intolerance of the primitive savace 
can not find words sufficiently vitriolic to vent their spleen upon 
Members of this body, not because the subject was not bein 
given earnest and patient thought but because the question |i 
not been immediately decided according to their wishes. | A) 
plause. ] 

If this situation were not so full of tragedy, there would be 
really much amusement to be gained in observing that the ver 
great majority of these men, to my personal knowledge, have 
opposed practically every effort to democratize our political 
stitutions and our economic and industrial systems. Oh, |i 
their hearts now crave democracy when they are anxious 
to force into service on the battle field people who are hoi so 
fortunate as to this world’s goods as they themselves are. How 
beautifully they discuss the possibility of seeing the son of tlie 
rich family serving with the son of the laborer. How strance 
it all is that they have now become so desirous of rubbing 
shoulders with the factory hand and the miner from whom tlic) 
have heretofore held aloof. The generosity of these men is 
enough to make the angels weep. They picture to us the beaut! 
ful sight of the millionaire sleeping in the same dog tent with 
the poor man as if that constituted real democracy. How 
is all that from a democratic impulse that might -cause the rich 
and poor in general to visit joyfully each other’s homes. \\i'! 
out adopting the tactics of the forced military service advocates 
by charging hypocrisy, I do ask if such talk is not altogether «is- 
gusting? These new preachers of democracy know full well 
that with the most universal form of forced service on the fell 
of battle, for which, by the way, this bill does not provic 
practically all of those who serve will be the men that now have 
hard battle to make a living for themselves and those ner t° 
their hearts. 

One of the chief arguments made in support of forcing | 
to serve in battle is that it will enable those who sit in . 
ment to pick out for slaughter those whom they consider | 
inferior men. Are these men really sincere in this argu! 
How does this reconcile with the proposition that it is 
cratic and will bring the rich man’s son into communion 
his fine-spirited but poor fellow being? Does anyone thin 
they really want this? 

Who feels himself so important, so wise, and so just tl 
wishes to sit in judgment upon all his fellow men, and i! | 
“ selective ” way, which the minority of the committee lous > 
cribed, decide which man they want to send to slaughte: 9! 
who, on the other hand, because of their greater excellence ©" 
superiority, ought to be saved from slaughter? That, »''. > 
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decision that I personally do not want to make for anyone 
if there are men who have the disposition and nature which 
es them wish to engage in battle, that is a different thing, 
hey only are responsible for their decision to fight, but I 
vould feel it the part of arrogance in myself to assume the right 
and wisdom to say that a man is an inferior individual and of 
ousequence to society, and hence must go before the cannon 
and machine gun, 

Ic has been constantly asserted that 


oO ( 


according to the phi- 


losophy of democracy there is a universal liability to serve in 
pattie. This premise has been assumed by the conscriptionists. 
For my part I deny that the sound philosophy of democracy 


creutes any such liability. There are two things which, acecerd- 
ing to sound principles of democracy, not only can not be left 


to the decision of the majority. 
equil voice in determining the rules of human conduct, the 
other is the right to life itself. 

The fundamental principle of democracy is that the decision of 


the majority as to the rules of human conduct must always | 


prevail, but if the majority could deprive all but a select few 
of the right to their equal voice in the determination of the rules 
of human conduct, the very purpose of democracy would be de- 
feated and the individual could be made a slave at the mere 
whim of the majority. This is equally true as to the individual's 
right to live. In homely phrase, the individual must be as- 
sured of his right to life and to vote in order to give vitality to 
the principle of majority rule. If the principles of democracy 
should permit the destruction of all those “selected” by the 
majority, then the mere fact that one had become a part of 
such a Government would mean that he could be deprived of his 
life, and consequently of his voice in the Government upon any 
pretext, if the majority should so decide. As engaging in battle 
meaus almost certain death within a certain time, then the fore- 
ing of anyone into battle is equal to ordering his death and de- 
priving him of the very advantages which he is supposed to have 
secured by becoming a part of the so-called democracy. 

If men are forced to go into battle against their wish, it will 
be because, as of old, that a greater force compels them to do 
so and they can not help themselves and not beeause of any 
implied principle of sound democratic philosophy. [Applause. } 

To be a good soldier, like anything else, one must be adapted 
to it. It requires special qualities to as great a degree as do 
mechanies, teachers, doctors, and others. It requires a certain 
quality of mind and body to be a good soldier. The man who 
must be pushed into battle not only is of no use as a soldier 
but is, in faet, a positive drawback to the rest of the army. This 
is not my opinion alone, but is the opinion and experience of 
many military men of long service. 

Maj. W. GC. Harllee, of the United States Marine Corps, who 
has served in that branch for 17 years and who served as a 
private, corporal, sergeant, and first sergeant during the Philip- 
pine insurrection—and, by the way, he was all the time among 
the bullets in the Philippines—and as a cadet at the West 
Point Military Academy for two years, in testifying before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, said: 

_Unwilling men burden armies, eat its substance, retard its action, and 
give it panic. 

He further says: 


_I.am opposed to universal service or compulsory service, or any other 
kind of service than that rendered by willing men. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CROSSER. I will if I have time left when IT have fin- 
ished my argument. 

Many other military men, when free from restraint, speak to 
the same effect. 

The British Army and Navy have been the strongest factors 
on the side of the allies in the present war and will unquestion- 
ably have more to do with the final outcome than any other 
Single factor; and yet the British Navy is composed entirely 
of volunteers, and the British Army consists of 5,000,000 volun- 
teers, Who had enlisted before the draft law was put into effect. 
Under the draft law the British Government has added only a 
million and a half to its army, and thus far none of the drafted 
nen have been put into action. 

r rhe soldiers from the British colonies, namely, the men from 

Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, have done as much, if 

hot more, than any other part of the British Army. The Cana- 

a Australian volunteers have been in the hardest battles 
* war, 

Canada, with a population less than that of the State of New 

York, has raised a volunteer army of 400,000, 








| had been taking out of their annual contingents 
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ad begun, voted 


a 


The people of Australia, long after the war h 


upon the question of forcing men to go to war and voted the 
proposition down. 

The British colonel, FP. N. Maude, says: 

England, in January, 1915, had enrolled two and a half million men 
out of a total male population of 4,600,000 between the ages of 19 and 
35. This is almost two-thirds of the total mx available under 40, and 
almost exactly the same propertion as the strictest law of compulsion 
in Europe would have given her. It is one-sixth more than the Germans 


During the Civil War in this country, according to the report 
of the Secretary of War in 1865, the total number raised by 
draft from the beginning to the end of the war equaled only 2.3 


per cent, or 62,900 men, of the total number of troops raised. 
Gen, SHERWOOD says that during that war they sent him 72 


2 at ~ | draited men, an at only 2 of ‘mm served : ie fr 
io the opinion of Government officials but can not even be left (= ited men, and that only 2 of them served at the front. 


One of these is the right to an | 


Another argument made by the advocates of forced military 
service that the volunteers could not be organized as well 
ws those brought in by draft; that they could not take care of 
them in such numbers as would present themselves. 

In answer to that, I wish to ask if a force of men could not 
held back the crowds of volunteers as ensily as they could drag 
in the conscripts, and since the military officers of the Govern- 
ment would be in charge of both kinds of men wonld it not be 
possible for them to organize the volunteers as well as they 
could organize drafted men. If not, why not? But we are 
told that the purpose of selective draft is to enable the military 
authorities to tuke such men as they want for the armies and 
leave the others for industrial and agricultural pursuits. You 
know that the ininority of the committee is going to make up a 


Is 


great army from the poolroom sharks, of which Mr. Byrnes of 
South Carolina spoke with such justified sarcasm. If they so 


desire, could not the military authorities also seleet from the 
volunteers the men that they desire for the Army and send back 
the remaining voluntcers to the occupations of civil life? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Not now. I will endeavor to vield later if I 
am allowed time. 

I do not wish to question the motives of anyone, but IT am 
forced to the conclusion that the effect of the minority report, 
if adopted, would be to establish permanently the compulsory 
idea. 

In my opinion if such a principle should be made a 
nent policy it would endanger the fundamental! 
democracy. 

The trouble with the military experts is that their desire to 


perma- 
of 


principles 


construct a human machine has blinded them to that grander 
thing, the human heart. 
Sir. it is much easier to go with the tide than to swim 


against it. It would be much more convenient for the moment 
to do that which would silence those who have been indulging 
in fiery abuse and threats; but, being convinced after a grent 
deal of thought that I would be deliberately doing that which 
I believe to be absolutely wrong in voting for the minority 
report. I can not with a clear conscience do so, [Applause. | 

It has been suggested to practically every Member of this 
House that it would be to his political advantage to vote for 
conscription and thereby avoid the intolerant abuse in which 
most of the newspapers of the country have indulged. That, in 
my opinion, is an insult to any sincere man, and it would be 
moral cowardice of the basest kind to vote for what he believes 
to be wrong on as grave a question as this simply because he 
might wish to advance his political ambitions. I, for one, refuse 
to do it, and in reply to those who chatter and bark about 
“standing by the Chief Executive,” I wish to say that I have 
supported his policies almost invariably heretofore. certainly 
as far as I could. and would do so in this case if I felt that in 
so doing I would be doing right. 

The Constitution requires every man in this Congress to do 


his best—and that méans that which he thinks is right—to 
promote the welfare of the people of the United States. No 
man ean excuse himself for doing that which he thinks is 


wrong by saying that he did it because the executive branch of 
the Government insisted that he do so. 

If it is desired by the people of the United States that Mem- 
bers of Congress should not vote and speak as their judgment 
and conscience dictates, then the Constitution should be changed 
so that the responsibility would not longer rest upon them in 
regard to such matters. 

The favorite, because they consider it the most effective, crys 
of the draft advoeates is that all who do not comply at once 
with their demands are “ pro-German.” The same cry was 
used in Australia during the referendum campaign on the ques 
tion of conscription, which was submitted to the people long 
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after the war had started. In that campaign there were pla- 
enards, “ Vote yes, for Australia; no, for the Kaiser.” 

If you will pardon a reference to myself, I wish to say that 
every one of my ancestors on both sides were born in Scotland. 
My father and mother were both in middie age when they left 
that beautiful little country. I myself was 7 years old when 
my parents At the beginning of the 


left Scotland for Ohio. 
war two of my first cousins went with the British Army to the 
front in Flanders, not, however, as conscripts, but as volunteers. 
I believe a third went later as a volunteer, I think, therefore, 
that it will test the credulity of even the most intolerant advo- 
eate of forced military service to honestly believe that I am in 
the least “ pro-German.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER, Can the gentleman just give me three min- 
utes additional? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
minutes additional. 

Mr. CROSSER. In conclusion IT wish to quote upon this sub- 
ject from the speech of Daniel Webster delivered in Congress 
on December 9, 1814. Webster has heretofore been considered 
one of the greatest thinkers this country, and even the world, 
has ever produced. Mr. Webster said: 

* ~ - * * . * 

The supposters of the measure before us (a bill for conscription) act 
on the opposite principle. It is their task to raise arbitrary powers, 
by construction, out of a plain written charter of national liberty. It 
is their pleasing duty to free us of the delusion, which we have fondly 
cherished, that we are the subjects of a mild, free, and limited Govern- 
ment, and to demonstrate by a regular chain of premises and conclu- 
sions that government possesses over us a power more tyrannical, more 
arbitrary, more dangerous, more allied to blood and murder, more full 
of every form of mischief, more productive of every sort of misery, 
than has been exercised by any civilized government, with one excep- 
tion, in modern times, 

- ” . a * > 7 


A free government with arbitrary means to administer it is a contra- 
diction, a free government without adequate provisions for personal 
security is an absurdity, a free government with an uncontrolled power 
of military conscription is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous and 
abominable that ever entered into the head of man. 

* * + 2 . * 


Who shall describe to you the horror which your orders of conscrip- 
tion shall create in the once happy villages of this country? Who 
shall describe the anguish and distress which they will spread over 
those hills and valleys, where men have heretofore been accustomed 
to labor and to rest in security and happiness? Anticipate the scene, 
sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw the 
dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers and sisters, of 
helpless age and helpless infancy, shall gather round the theater of 
this horribie lottery, as if the strokes of death were to fall from heaven 
before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a husband. And in 
the majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. 

7 * s * 7. e * 


Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition. If you 
scatter them abroad like the fabled serpent’s teeth, they will spring up 
into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this manner, 
but by the means of a military force. If the administration has found 
that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find, if it 
venture on these experiments, that it can not enforce conscription 
without an army. The Government was not constituted for such pur- 
poses. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, it has 
no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. The attempt, if 
we rashly make it, will fail, and, having already thrown away our 
peace, we may thereby throw away our Government. 

{ Applause. ] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ShAypen]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall endeavor to hurry 
through and cut out enough of this manuscript to be able to 
return to the gentleman from Nebraska a part of the 20 minutes 
he has so generously allotted me. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
whether other gentlemen havé noted a recent peculiar change 
in the situation as to this measure. For some time I received 
scores, hundreds of telegrams and communications asking me 
to support the policy of universal military service. [Applause.] 
I endeavored to find a bill before the House providing for uni- 
versal military service and failed to do so. [Applause.] Sud- 
denly the same gentlemen who previously could be satisfied with 
nothing short of universal military service began another crusade, 
and again IT was flooded with telegrams and communications 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other suburbs 
of my constituency asking me to vote for the President’s plan of 
® selective conscription law. The principles of these gentlemen 
seem to be like the feasts of the church, movable. Monday they 
will be satisfied with nothing short of universal military train- 
ing; Tnesday they demand a selective draft only, and can be 
satisfied with nothing else. What it will be on Wednesday re- 
mains to be seen, 

_ Mr, Chairman, not a single Member of either House of the 
Congress of the United States wants to withhold from the Gov- 
ernment all the military and naval strength it may need to 
meet and overcome its enemies. There is no division of senti- 
ment on that question. All want to do the same thing so far as 


I will yield the gentleman three 
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preserving the record of the American Republic, whic) 
never been defeated in war and which, so far as any 4d: 
that now threaten it are concerned, will remain unbeaten. 

All the acerbity that has characterized this debate in ( 
gress, in the newspapers, and on the streets has come fro 
heat with which the supporters of this or that plan hay. 
sented their views. I refer to those whose views are hones 
those who would promote military activities for profit, es), 
not to those munitions makers and other traders who 
involve the universe in war and send scouting parties to 
to insure dividends [applause], nor to financiers who have 
investments in war bonds that they want the taxpay; 
the United States to indorse. They are influential and 
but not above suspicion. [Applause. ] 

Many excellent people who read little but the articl 
special pleaders have been persuaded that Germany, wh 
not yet sent an army across a sea that is from 30 to 300 
wide, will be knocking at our doors in three months wit 
inch shells. They forget that England, the next-door j:0' 
to Germany and her favorite enemy, has not yet been in 
or seriously hurt. They also seem to forget that it ji 
miles farther from Wilhemshaven to New York than ¢ 
English ports. They are needlessly nervous, as the Pre 
said in one of his addresses to Congress. 

These people make the sincere element that has join 
the choral demand for a reversal of the traditional Aim 
policy of reliance upon volunteers for the defense of the « 

They denounce Prussianism, which is merely the supre 
velopment of militarism, as a hideous monster that inu: 
destroyed and embrace it as means of doing so. 

We are gravely told that volunteers have always friled, 
American volunteers have failed, and that England found | 
a failure and was finally compelled to resort to conscription 

The greatest test that volunteers were ever put to in 
country was in the Civil War. In that war the Union forces, 
first and last, amounted to about 2,800,000 men, and the (on- 
federates from Fort Sumter to Appomattox had about 610.0) 
men. On both sides they were nearly all volunteers. Both »ices 
tried conscription and it was not a success for either. 

What has recently happened in Great Britain in the ci 
ment of Volunteers has been repeatedly misrepresenied. 

The facts are, as reported by excellent authority, that Crea) 
Britain raised an army of about 6,500,000 men, of who 
5,000,000, or more than 11 per cent of the total population of 
the British Islands, were volunteers. 

Are the British more patriotic or courageous than Americans? 
I do not think so. Can we get an adequate supply of volun! cers? 
I believe so, and that we can get them more quickly than we can 
get an army of conscripts. Furthermore, I believe that they 
will be better soldiers. British volunteers came to the colors 
so rapidly that there was difficulty in handling them and (’ 
authorities actually discouraged enrollment by raising tlic 
standard for recruits. Seeretary Stanton also had more volun- 
teers in 1862 than he could handle and stopped recruiting io 
a while. 

The population of Great Britian is less than half thai 
the United States and she raised 5,000,000 volunteers and con 
verted them into an army almost within the sound of the suis 
of her mighty enemy and Von Hindenberg and the Crown Prine 
will admit that they are good soldiers, whatever the adyocats 
of conscription here may think. 

We are not in the desperate straits of France and Fne!al 
in August, 1914. There has been an unparalleled draft on Ue 
resources and men of the central powers for nearly three years 
Germany, whom we have recently declared officially is our 
enemy, is now fighting on the defensive. Her power is neces 
sarily declining while that of the allies has recently received 
most tremendous increment in the backing of this Governnc! 

We can organize an army on either the plan submitted |) | 
majority of the Committee on Military Affairs or that 0! ( 
minority. Both provide conscription, but that of the m: 
makes the stronger appeal to me. It does not insult th 
men of the country by assuming that they will not do «» ( 
young men of England did, come voluntarily to their co: ys 
assistance. It provides for filling up the gaps in the Resor 
Army, and for taking into the Federal service all the “!it 
troops or National Guard. ; 

In these two steps both bills are alike. It is in the (! 
paragraph of section 1, in beth bills, that we find the '™ 
difference in them. Besides the 925,000 men to come in th ign 
the Regular Army and the State troops both authorize the ©” 
ing to the colors 500,000 more men. The bill of the House ©" 
mittee says that they shall be given an opportunity to volun'’s 
and that if they fail to do so they may then be cons ripted. 
The minority bill, that which was prepared where the !)ws ” 


f 
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q Republic should never be written, in the War Department, 
jenies the opportunity to volunteer, assumes that our young 
men are not brave and patriotic, and proceeds at once to lay 
rhe hand of the conscript officer on the shoulder of such as 
may be wanted. 

My contention is that the drastic method, the odious conscrip- 
tion Plan, should not be resorted to until a chance has been 
viven for getting men into the Army on a basis that is gener- 
ally regarded as more honorable. Even advocates of the con- 
script system say that it is inadvisable to have volunteers and 
conscripts in the same army because the former are thought 
to have a more honorable status. I fancy this must be true, 
for certainly it will be the men of spirit who do not require 
coupulsion to bring them to the defense of their country. 
[Applause. ] 

All southern men who undertake to discuss this question 
have it thrown at them that the Southern Confederacy resorted 
to conscription in the spring of 1862, less than a year after the 
war began. So it did, but the history of that period does not 
increase my’ respect for the system. 

The first men enrolled by the Confederate States were in the 
main enlisted for one year. The periods of enlistment began to 
expire in the spring of 1862 and the authorities of the Con- 
federacy, realizing the situation and the plight the Government 
would be in if the army chat had had a year of service should 
be disbanded by expiration of their enlistment contract, took 
the drastic step of conscription. It was done primarily to re- 


tain in the service the men who had been trained and dis- 
ciplined in the field. Horvever, the law was made general and 
the abortive attempts to enforce it caused much discontent 


throughout the South, notably in North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. 

In a political campaign in North Carolina in the autumn of 
1863 conseription was made an issue and the charge was fre- 
quently uttered that a military despotism was being set up. 
It was specially unpopular in that State, although North C:.ro- 
lina sent a greater percentage of her people into the Confed- 
erate service than any other State in the South and none made 
a better record for Toyalty and gallantry. The attitude of 
North Carolina to the Confederacy is summed up in the proud 
hoast of her citizens that she was “first at Bethel, farthest at 
Gettysburg, and last at Appomattox.” 

The historian, John Christopher Schwab, of Yale University, 
in his book The Confederate States of America, says: 

Another cause of discontent, especially in North Carolina, was the 
adoption by the Confederate authorities of a policy of conscription. 

The act was unpopular throughout the South, and the un- 
popularity of the law was increased by the exemptions. 

However, the exemptions provided in the first two acts of 
the Confederacy were inconsiderable compared to those pro- 
posed in the bill supplied to Congress by the War Department. 
In that bill everybody is exempt except 500,000 of those who are 
19 years old and not over 25. 

It is interesting to note that newspaper men were exempt in 
the Confederate conscription act, and it has been said that at 
one time there were not less than 50 editors on one small paper 
in an unimportant town, unimportant from the point of view 
of population. The abuse of the editorial exemption became 
such a scandal that the act was amended to reduce the number 
of editors and printers who were not compelled to take up arms. 

I am-curious to learn how many of the noisy editorial 
shouters for war in the Northeastern part of our country have 
availed, or will avail, themselves of the opportunity now open 
to enlist in either the Regular Army or the State military 
organizations, Will they wait to be conscripted? 

The popular opposition to conscription in the Confederacy 
led to dangerous conflicts between the Confederate and State 
iuthorities. Gov. Brown, of Georgia, had a hot correspondence 
With the officials of the Confederacy at Richmond protesting 
against it. Alexander H. Stephens, vice president of the Con- 
federate Government, in a speech to the Georgia Legislature 
In March, 1864, declared the whole system of conscription 
radically wrong. In fact, it was popular nowhere, but it may 
be said in extenuation of the Richmond Government that it 
represented a constituency of about 7,000,000 white people, in- 
cluding Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Kentucky, 
ind was being hard pressed by the rich and powerful North, 
with 2 population of 20,252,382, according to the census of 1860. 

From Draper’s The Civil War in America I quote what he 
took from a book entitled “The Diary of a War Clerk in Rich- 
mond.” The author of the diary said: 


Teter I saw two conscripts from West Virginia conducted to the 
n 


pened ys g to Lee’s army in chains, It made a chill shoot through my 


bape author goes on to say that conscription failed to replenish 
army, 
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If the purpose of military circles to adopt the Eurepean sys- 
tem of enforced service should be agreed to by Congress, how 
long will it be before more Americans will be dragged in ehains 
to the camp or battle field? May it not meet with resistance by 
people who are unaccustomed to the European military systems 
and class distinctions, a resistance that will very greatly dis- 
turb the peace? I hope its friends are not mistaken in their 
estimate of what they propose, but I fear they are. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will take the liberty of quoting from a 
letter written by Gen. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, one time Speaker 
of this House and later Secretary of the Treasury, in which he 
gives a very frank opinion of the conscript law of the Confed 
eracy that has been referred to in this debate. The letter was 
written to the Secretary of War at Richmond August 5, 1862. 
Gen. Cobb said: 

I venture to intrude some 
Georgia have brought to mind. 

This war must close in a few months, perhaps weeks, er else 
be fought with an increased energy and malignancy on ihe 
our enemies. I look for the latter result, and at all events think it is 
the contingency for which we should prepare. That preparation re 
quires a large increase of our army. How is it to be effected? The 
conscript law has performed its work. It retained the 12-months men 
in the service. LDesides that, it compelled large numbers to volunteer 
and thus fill up the ranks of the regiments already in the field. These 
two results have been accomplished, and beyond that it will be unwise 
to calculate upon the conscript law as the means of furnishing troops 
for the army. The number of conscripts will be very small—not worth 
considering in calculating the strength of our army. Such, I am sure, 
is the case in Georgia. 

[Applause. | 

Further along in the same letter Gen. Cobb, in speaking of 
the unpopularity of the conscript law, said: 

Why it is so is useless to inquire, though I may say, in passing, 
the law is unpopular—almost odious. * * * 


suggestions which my observations in 
will 


part of 


that 
I would, then, repeal 


the conscript law so far as the future is concerned, retainirg all that 
you have made by it, and then call upon the governors to furnish 
quotas or authorize the formation of companies, regiments. and even 


brigades and divisions, to be accepted by the President and to be officered 
by him. * * * Jt will relieve the new recruits from the odium of 
being conscripts. 

There is much more evidence from the 
Confederate States Government that shows 
and ineffectiveness of the conscript law of 1862. 

Any render of James Ford Rhodes’s history and his account 
of the draft riots in New York, Boston, and Troy will learn that 
the policy was just as unpopular and ineffective in the North. 

I have not the time to read it, Mr. Chairman, but L will print 
in this connection an article that recently appeared in the 
New York Evening Post on the question of conscription and 


inside circies of the 
the unpopularity 


how it failed to appeal to the free people of Australia. Tt was 
voted on by the suffragans of that huge country and all her 
soldiers in the field in Europe and at home. These men who 


were all battling for the British Empire in Asia and Europe were 
expected to support the conscription measure. They voted 
against it by a tremendous majority. [Applause.] Soldiers 
though they were for the time being, they knew that civil lib 
erty is always menaced by the military spirit, and they 
against militarism. 

No better illustration of that truth can be found than in the 
legislation in the German Empire. 

The great Von Moltke, than whom an abler soldier has rarely 
appeared, contended that the army should be the judge of its 
own necessities and should have the power to vote a tax on the 
people to meet those necessities. But a man greater than Von 
Moltke, Prince Bismarck, vetoed the suggestion. He said that 
he would never consent to giving up civilian control of the 
army. [Applause.] 

Yet the Parliament of the German Empire gave up the prac 
tice of voting military supplies each year, and in 1871 voted 
the annual requirements for three years; in 1874 it voted the 
military budget for five years, und in 1880 voted a largely in 
creased amount for seven years. There is a lesson for us in 
that. 

Mr. 
thing. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Of course, it does; but what is the Constitu- 
tion between militarists? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we are at war with a powerful and resource- 
ful enemy and we must see it*through to a successful conclusion 
Conscriptionists and anticonscriptionists’ alike hold that view 
We have pledged all the resources of the country—men, money. 
and property—and I for one entertain no doubt of the success of 
our arms. But loyalty to the country does not call for an aban- 
donment of one’s views about how the campaign should be con- 
ducted, from the legal point of view, nor how the armies should 
be recruited. Whether conscripts or volunteers, our recruits 


voted 


GORDON. Of course, our Constitution prohibits that 


will have to be trained, and if we follow the wise example of 
Lord Kitchener months will be required for that tedious but 
necessary work. 


I do not believe that men who go into the sery- 


ee ee a peer segmeneeees 
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ice under compulsion will be more quickly educated to their 
new duties than the more responsive patriot who enlists because 
he is willing to make the supreme sacrifice for his country. 

But how about the patriots who are behind this flood of tele- 
grams that Members are receiving? Will they enlist, or is it 
their purpose to leave that privilege for the man who labors ia 
the mine, factory, or field? 

[f all the people who are demanding compulsory military 
service will at once enroll themselves with the Regular Army or 
the National Guard, we will have an Army of a million men in 
48 hours. And before we compel them to shoulder a musket let 
us call their attention to this opportunity to serve their country. 
If they should fail—and I will not insult them by suggesting 
ihat they will fail—to enlist, we can then resort to conscription 
untess meantime the surging democracy of Europe has toppled 
over the last remaining autocrat and established peace on the 
basis of common sense, justice, and democracy. 

ANTICONSCRIPTION IN AUSTRALIA—COMMONWEALTH VOTED DOWN THE 


COMPULSION PROPOSAI——-MANY SIMILAR FACTORS IN PRESENT SITUATION 
HELE—SOLDIERS IN FIELD REJECTED CONSCRIPTION, 


{By Louis Esson.] 


(Mr. Esson is an Australian writer, who landed in this country only 
a short time ago. We was in Australia throughout the campaign for 
and against compulsion, and was in a position to know and understand 
the situation in that country.) 


Now that the question of conscription is being discussed throughout 
the United States, perhaps it might be worth while to relate how the 
problem was deait with by the people of the Australian Commonwealth. 

The conditions are not dissimilar. America is now faced with the 
same situation that confronted Australia at the beginning of the war. 
Both countries are democracies, both hate militarism, and value, above 
all, personal and intellectual freedom. Both are distant from the 
scene of action. Under the voluntary system Australia has sent over 
Seas a number of men that, in proportion to population, represents a 
United States army of six millions, Has America to be conscripted 
before the people are given a chance to show what their response might 
be? And is conscription to be brought in without consulting the people 
at all? 

When the prime minister of Australia, William Morris Hughes, set 
out on a diplomatic mission to London he was an opponent of con- 
scription; but doubtless kis triumphal tour through Great Britain, 
where ke was hailed as the savior of the Empire, and the enthusiastic 
support he received from the Northcliffe press modified his earlier 
views, and he “evolved” so rapidly that he became the idol of the 
extreme jingo party. But the people of Australia had no illusions. 
As his star rose iv England, so did it set in Australia. A labor man 
had departed from the Commonwealth; a dictator returned. As soon 
as he landed, though his statements were guarded, it was known that 
un attempt would be made to bring in conscription. A section of the 
press urged Hughes to bring in conscription at once, without considera- 
tion or discussion, but the opposition from the labor party was too 
strong. especially in the senate. So a compromise was effected. It 
was resolved to hold a referendum on the subject, every man and 
woman in the Commonwealth having the right to an equal vote. 


ARGUMENTS USED HERE, 


It is surprising how the same arguments used some months ago in 
Australia have been brought forward here to-day. History still re- 
peats itself. A referendum was unnecessary, the militarists contended, 
for nine-tenths of the eae favored conscription. The press said the 
same thing. At first it seemed that the vote would be carried by an 
overwhelming majority. “There is only one side to the question,” 
said Hughes in the house, and it was only with difficulty that the argu- 
ments of the opposition ever got through to the people. The censor 
exerted his autocratic powers to the full. Free speech and discussion 
were thwarted as far as possible. Those who were opposed to con- 
seription were assailed as pro-Germans, disloyalists, slackers, and ene- 
mies of society—terms not unknown in the amenities of controversy at 
the present time. : 

It was an exciting campaign, the bitterest Australia has ever known. 
While Ilughes and other cabinet ministers were stumping the country 
in favor of compulsory service, other members of the party were speak- 
ing against the Government. With a territory about the size of the 
United States, and with only 5,000,000 of people, menaced also by 
swarming Asiatic neighbors, Australia had already sent to the front 
ever 300,000 men, besides rendering useful service in the Pacific with 
its own navy. Far from voluntarism having failed, it had proved a 
triumphant success. Australia had not shirked its duty; but it was 
soon felt that the country could not further be drained of young men 
and be able confidently to face the future. Many important industries 
were short-handed. Farm laborers, harvesters, shearers, and other 
rural workers were needed in every district; and it was clearly seen 
that Australia could render more valuable service to Great Britain and 
the allies by keeping up her primary industries, especially the supply 
of foodstuffs. 

Other arguments brought forward against conscription were the 
hatred of militarism in all its manifestations and the feeling that the 
citizen rights of a democracy were in grave danger. Militarists talked 
of the “equality of sacrifice” under compulsion; they still talk, but 
they no longer deceive anybody. Militarism and democracy are in- 
compatible. It is certainly a measure opposed to the tradition of the 
British peoples, and to be resorted to only when voluntarism has been 
fairly tried and proved to have been a failure, 


SOLDIERS VOTED AGAINST PLAN. 


The result of the poll was a triumph for democracy, leading one to 
believe that no free people in the world would knowingly put them- 
selves under the power of a military autocracy. 

Sir William Irvine, a nephew of John Mitchell, the famous Irish 
politician, and one of the ablest men on the conscription had 
hepes to tne last that the soldiers’ vote would carry day. It had 
been rightly decided that the Australian soldiers at the front should 
have their say in the matter, ears distinguished Melbourne la 
thought it a simpler plan toe add 200,000 votes to the “ Yes” side, 
eause he knew what the opinion of the soldiers would be. But to the 


surprise of many, who take their opinions ready-made, the soldiers 
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This fact was at firs 
ecame an open secret. : 


voted against consartptien by a huge majority. 
suppressed, but soon 
No doubt, on his return from England Mr. Hughes believed tho) 4; 


a 


newspapers really represented public opinion. Most of these I 
urged him to go ahead, the people were with them, for they »,»,, 
sented the people. Dis aliter visum—the people thought othery ‘ 

And it seems not unlikely that if a referendum were taken jy (5, 
United States, or perhaps even in any country of Europe, the \,) 
of the people would come as a startling surprise to many of (h 
appointed “ leaders,”’ who talk so confidently for them. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min) 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen waste time ¢: 
about the righteousness of this war. That hour is past. \a) 
has been declared by the war-making power of this Governyout. 
which also has the power to make laws regulating the 
And when we made war we became a united people. \y 
ready to vote anything in the way of men or money to ex) 
to a successful conclusion. 

Men waste their time talking about universal oblic: 
There is not a man here but what admits the truth of the pr 
sition. Men waste their time in filling the Conaress) 
Recorp upon the subject of universal service. The question 1. 
is a question of conscription—a chance drawing, a draft. 2 yey 
proposition to take the place of the old rule of the voluntece 
service. And you may disguise the propaganda as much is you 
like and say it has nothing to do with the 10,000 telegrams snd 
letters and newspapers we are getting every day to stand \y 
universal service, universal training, and universal oblication. 
The question before us is whether we are to stop in the midst o! 
crossing a stream and trade horses; whether we are to try ihe 
conscript plan and conscript only the boys who can not vote snd 
have nothing to say, in order that they may do the fighting for 
us; change your whole plan and your whole system in tli 
of an enemy. And I for one will not vote for conscription [:)- 
plause] until you have at least given an opportunity to the 
brave men who are willing to fight. [Applause.] 

And I want to say here we want fighters and not slackers. 
If there is anything in the World that the Kaiser wants to meet 
it is an army of conscripts on the other side. You say men 
will not enlist? I say they will enlist, and they are enlisting. 
Notwithstanding the unfairness of the law of this Governineit, 
now, they are enlisting. Four thousand a day—more thin the 
Feneral Staff can even take care of. Excuse me, my Boston 
friend; I said “ Staff” and not “ Stiff.” I hope that is right. 
We eall it “ Staff” out in Illinois. Now, in the South it may be 
“General Staff,” but they will call it “ General Debility ” and 
“ General Red Tape” before they get through with the drafting 
system. b 

The Secretary of the Navy says the men are coming lere 
faster than they can use them. He does not want 25,000 a day, 
and I see in last night’s paper that 4,000 were enlisted in a ‘uy, 
and Illinois leads in the enlistments—and it will lead them. 
[Applause.] The Secretary of the Navy says, “ We are satisiied 
if we can maintain the present daily average—better satisiie:, 
in fact, than if we got 26,000 men in a single day.” ‘he 
General Staff does not intend to let the volunteers haye a 
chance in this war. [Applause.] é 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, who was the Commander in (lic! 
of the Army and Navy of this country for seven years, a trained 
soldier, tendered his services. I have offered a resolution 
here, asking, if it be consistent with public policy, that (he 
Secretary of War let us know whether they have accepie! |i 
services or not. The papers showed that the colonel applicd « 
the White House. I suppose his application was stamped 1 
red ink and referred to the Secretary of War, and by him te 
ferred to the Assistant Secretary of War, and by him referres 
to the General Staff, and it is probably sleeping now Ss) 
where; but you and I know that, conserving and protecting the 
General Staff and the fetiches that they worship, they dv not 
intend to let the colonel enlist for fear it would destroy (1° 
draft plan, and they do not want to give up the draft plan, and 
they do not want to let the colonel make a hero of himse!!; (0! 
while he is studying democracy in the Old World, he may "se 
hell with democracy in the United States. [Laughter 0] 
applause. ] . 

Oh, we are spreading democracy and dough—especial!y ()\ 
latter. [Laughter.] When our good British cousins too the 
first dose of dough yesterday of $200,000,000 I was delic!) ted 
that my drafting friend from Rhode Island [Mr. O'SHaun! >>! 
hoped and prayed that while they were spreading Amen’! 
dough in Great Britain they would give them a dose of detour 
racy in Ireland and South Africa. [Applause.] a 

Ah, but gentlemen say that if Col. Roosevelt should quiet 
he would go right over there. You see, he is a volunte:’ 0° 
volunteers. He is like Hobson. He has already enlisted and 
volunteers for a soldier’s extra hazardous service, 


po- 















men, do you knew the difference, you who have read the 


Ah, : 
letters of the men and women? If you will ask for a volun- 
teer army to defend American soil, you can not write the 


‘mes: you Will have 5,000,000 men in 48 hours to respond to 
vour call. { Applause. ] 


Everybody knows Col. Roosevelt. 
and half of the people love him. 


Half of the people hate 
Some wanted him to go, 


im 
aaa the quicker he went and the longer he stayed the 
petter it would suit them. [Laughter.] I was in that class 


He has 


few months ago, but I have joined the other class. 
the bowels to do the American thing, and this good man 


got a 
in the White House has not got the courage and the political 
daring to give him a chance to do the right thing. [Applause.] 


And then you say it is the General Staff that will not let him 
send Roosevelt to the war. 

During the Spanish War I visited many of the camps of 
the boys. I got over into Camp Alger with thé Sixth [linois— 
and, by the way, there is to be no more Sixth Illinois when the 
General Staff gets through with it. The doctor said they had 
12 men down with typhoid fever in Camp Alger, and asked if 
j eould not get them some cots. I called up the red tape 
office, known as the War Department—this crowd that is now 
complaining of the failure of the volunteers. They decided 
that my application had been stamped and restamped, but the 
cots could not get out there until Thursday. This was Sun- 
dey, and the boys that were stricken with typhoid might prob- 
ably be dead long before that. The doctors said they could 
not say how long they would last. I just went to the tele- 
phone and ealled up a friend of mine who kept a hotel, and I 
suid “Can you send 20 cots?” The answer came back at 
ounce, “Sure, Mike,” and they were there in three hours. . I 
suppose the General Staff is now figuring on delivering those 
cots to Camp Alger, and probably somebody is under indict- 
ment for selling or not selling them. [Laughter and applause. | 

The truth is that every word you say against the National 
Guard at the border, and every word you say against the 
volunteers, every word you say against the Spanish-American 
War men in condemnation of the services of the volunteer men, 
everything that went wrong was not on account of the volun- 
teers, but on aecount of the Regular Army and regular stand- 
ards and the War Department that was not prepared to take 
care of those boys. [Applause.] That is the truth about it. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHEerLey], whose sophistry 
is almost as sweet as heney in the honeycomb, and whose phrases 
can never be forgotten, says that he stands not for the indi- 
vidual, but for the Government. Does he know that while he 
says it is the duty of the individual to serve the Government, it 
is the duty of the Government to conserve the private rights of 
the individual? And this is his idea: Here are two boys; one 

hem does not want to fight, one of them wants to go on with 
his work, and you put him in the dicebox and work him out and 
you take him. And here is the other boy who drank with his 
inother’s milk a love of country and who wants to fight and is 
not afraid to fight, and he says, “ Brother SHertey, I want to 
enlist.” You say, “Turn him back; turn him out. Put in the 
man who does not want to serve and keep out the men who do 
want to serve.” And this is democracy! God pity us and save 
democracy! [Applause.] That is democracy. Oh, but these 
nilitary men, so familiar with the military needs and who study 
this question for four or five long days [laughter], teli us that 
war is the management of great machinery ; that it is a science, 
With great guns, with great engines of destruction. Aye, so it is; 
and we must have them. But back of every gun you must have 
brave man and an American heart or your gun is not worth a 
continental damn. [Applause.] You can not draft a brave 
patriotic heart. God made that instrument, and it is the only 
sale thing behind our American guns. 

You must here know mere possibly about human nature than 
even the General Staff. I do not want a man to try my lawsuit 
Who does net believe in it. I do not want a doctor to doctor 
me who does not have a heart in his work and believe in it, and 
Ido not want a man between the plow handles on my farm that 
vould rather shoe a horse. I do not want a man to shoe my 
horse who would rather plow corn. I do not want to force a man 
to do the fighting for my country who is not willing to go 
ind fight and be a man and serve in the line of his duty. [Ap- 
re You can not draft the kind of boys that we want. They 
chin . ound to get there if you will give them a chanee. But 
: you say you are giving them a chance now you are dodg- 


ing the question. Yow are not fair. 


r a you want to enlist to-day, you have got to go into the 
‘ecular Army or National Guard, which, by the direction of the 

a part of the Regular Army, for a long term 
wih Up to the present time no legislation has been had that 
allow a man te enlist for a service during this war. 


Presi, lent, 
of years, 


That 
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is true, is it not? And your bill does not provide for any of the 
old-fashioned enlistments that allow the men and boys to get to- 
gether in Chicago on the west side, where they have been going 
to school together, where they belong to the same churches or 
the same lodge, to carry out the news in the village, * They have 
gone and gone together.” 

Social life can not be taken away from the human being with- 
out making him a cold-blooded, useless machine. Gen. Smith D. 
Atkins once stood in line, and a man about my age came slong 


and took his hand. Not a word was said, but I saw tears in 
the eyes of the man shaking the general’s hand. T snid, * Gien- 
eral, that fellow seems to like you.” “Oh, yes;” the geners| 


said, “he is from Freeport *"—the district represented by my 
good friend, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MckKenzir. The 
old general said, “ Yes; you see he went out in my company, 
and I told his mother I would look out for him, and at the end 
of one day when they said he was dead, and piled up to be buried, 
I went to take a last look at him and see if there was anything 
on his person that I ought to send to his mother, and [ found his 
heart was beating, and in two weeks after that he 
again in the regiment.” [Applause.] 

That whole spirit is taken away by your conscription. That 
sense of neighborhood; that sense of affection; that sense of 
care—the knowledge that Jim, Tom, and Dick and Harry from 
your town are marching side by side with you, and if you go right 
mother will know it, and if you go wrong all will know it. that 
is What makes a fighting army. They take their social life with 
them. You drive it out by this doctrine of conseription. 

Sut the gentleman insists we are not representing the people 
I was delighted, and am always glad to hear the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who told you how 
when the conscript marched down the street, with the toot toot 
playing and the drums beating, the people would say. “ There 
goes the boy that goes to fight his country’s battles.” But the 
unkind man on the sidewalk will say, “ Yes; he is going to keep 
out of the penitentiary.” That is your law, gentlemen. If le 
does not come in and sign up, it is a year in the penitentiary, is 
it not? Yes. A brave poy! And when you come to bury 
and put the monument over his head, it will say, ‘* Here lies the 
body of my son, who gave four years of his life to the cause of 
his country.” And then some devil wil! come along in the grave- 
yard and write below it, “ Beeause he was afraid of going to 
the penitentiary or getting shot by order of court-martial.” 
Gen. Dickey, who was chief of Grant’s staff, told me once that 
they had a general understanding that when they were in close 
quarters in the enemy’s neighborhood never to put a dratted 
man on the picket line. [Applause.] 

You tell us we are not giving the President everything. We 
are giving him more than you are. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. O’SHAUNESsy] sung the praises of the voluntecrs, 
as you all do, and he said they were the “cream” of the Arniy. 
We are willing to give the President the cream of the Army 
and not the skimmed milk that comes from the dicebox that you 
are providing for. [Applause.] 


was bacls 


him 


You say we will give courage to the enemy. Now, listen. 
Which will encourage the enemy most, to pass the bill of 
the majority, which says, “ Gentlemen, we will have an army; 
Mr. Kaiser, look out; you are going to have an army com, 
ing against you; they are going to be volunteers until we 
can not get any mere, and then we are going to draft them. but 
we are going to get them.” The enemy will say, “ By George. he 
means business; Uncle Sam means business.” But wh: 


tdo you 
say? You confess to the world—you men who defended it rigtt 
here yesterday said you could not get volunteers enough. |) 
that give any comfort to the enemy, when they know that Un 
Sani has gone into the war and his Congress confesses that 
can not draw from the brain and brawn of American 
enough men to defend the righteousness of that war? [Aj 
plause.] Who is it that is encouraging the enemy by saying we 
have got to draft men to fight? Is it you, or is it we 
are willing to furnish volunteers to do this business? Now, you 
gentlemen who are scared of this propaganda, get out of threat 
fear. There is nothing so old as yesterday's newspaper. [Laugh- 
ter.] I got 40 or 50 telegrams yesterday—I got a hundred tele 
grams yesterday, most of them from millionaires. 1 have be 
vetting them right along. A lot telegraphed me a week aco 
that they favored the plan adopted by the President, and I 
answered them, “ For God’s sake, tell me what it is; for, ; 
a Member of Congress, it has not been furnished to me”; snd 
it was not until last Friday that L knew what the final plan 
was presented by the Senate bill. I asked 2 man in every - 
cinct—and I quite agree with the gentleman from Wiscon 

I asked a public-spirited man in 5,000 precincts in Ilinoi 

to what the feeling was, and their answers are on my trble, 
3,000 of them. Ninety per cent say that in their precinct 90 


fellow S 
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per cent of the pe&ple of that precinct are against conscription. 
That weighs more with me than any propaganda. 

Why, gentlemen, one letter I read late into the night from 
a woman who told me her story. At the end she said, “ Please, 
Mr. MAson, excuse the appearance of this letter; I have stained 

- it with my tears.” A widow’s tears weigh more in the heart of 
a brave man than all the thunders of a propaganda of Wall 
Street and a combination of newspapers. [Applause.] 

I say to you that they will enlist, as did those under Lincoln, 
Grant, and Logan, who gave the country the greatest volun- 
ieer soldiers in all history. Give them a chance, Mr. Red Tape, 
give them 2 chance, Mr. General Staff, give them an opportunity 
and you will not have to spend a year training them. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred will be ready to go upon the call of the 
President. You are drafting for the trenches in Europe. They 
will enlist to go anywhere this side of hell that the country 
calls them to go. [Applause.] But your demand for a draft 
first is an insult to every man that wears the copper button; 
it is an insult to every man that wore the gray; it is an insult 
to history. Give us a chance to volunteer, not under your plan 
but under ours. The General Staff and the red tape and the 
little Regular Army officer can make bootblacks of their boys. 
We have fighting boys. They will be ready to go. Do not 
refuse the President the greatest thing in this country, the 
American boy, who stands at night in uniform and as the 
colors go down uncovers his head with a glistening eye and 
swelling heart and reveres that flag. Open the door under 
that plan and we will say to the President: “ We are coming 
lather Woodrow, 2,000,000 people strong. We are bringing you 
the cream of the American people, the best blood of the Ameri- 
can people, for there is no blood too good to be sacrificed on 
the holy altar of your country.” [Applause.] 

The work of the Grand Army of the Republic and the Spanish 
War Veterans is not yet finished. Some of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and most of the Spanish War Veterans sre willing 
and able to do their share now, but this bill leaves them all out. 
The great value in times of peace is that they keep alive the 
spirit of patriotism. One of the most patriotic events I ever 
witnessed was when a Spanish War camp made honorary mem- 
bers in that order of every member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. On their every altar is the flag. KEvery camp fire is 
a school for loyaity, and the Sons of Veterans, the Women of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and the Woman's Relief Corps 
spread the doctrine of charity and patriotism. Conscripts can 
not do this work for us. 

SELECTIVE DRAFT. 


The people have been deceived by the word “selective.” 
Deliberately and wantonly deceived. Many letters and tele- 
grams were sent me by honest people asking my support of the 
President’s selective draft. It now turns out that the scheme 
is the dream of the General Staff, and that the word “ selec- 
tive” refers only to the manner of drawing by lot of those 
who go first. People were led to believe that selected meant 
that the President would select some for one thing and some 
for another. It new develops, and is admitted by all, what we 
have contended from the first, that it means drafting for military 
service by lot, and we are now informed our boys’ names 
ure to be all put in a wheel—between 21 and 40—and drawn by 
chance, 

You say you want the slacker and the loafer, why not select 
them instead of compelling gentlemen to shake dice or take a 
chance on a wheel with them to see who is to go? To illus- 
trate, here are two boys, one a respectable, hard-working boy 
who by reason of home ties honestly feels he can not go now, 
and does not enlist. The other is a loafer, supported by his 
parents, who might make a good soldier, and does not care for 
anything—his country or his family. 

Under this law those two names go into the wheel and the 
blindfelded goddess of chance decides which shall go. If they 
are within the age and sound, the judges have no power to let 
out one and take the other. If the loafer is lucky at the wheel, 
he is free and the gentleman goes to the trenches. Do not tell 
ime the people understand this. Another illustration: Here a 
family with two sons, one the support of wife and children and 
possibly parents. The family agree that he should remain at 
home, because he has learned a business that pays enough to 
support the family and agree the other, equally good and hon- 
est, but who has neither wife nor child and wants to go, may 
zo. The family agree—but here comes your wheel—your dice- 
box, your law, and says your family do not know what is best— 
if the wheel decides it, and it may—‘ You must both go,” or 
the wheel may say, “ You who are willing to go stay and you 
who want to stay go.” Oh, men of America, stop and think! 
Next autumn, if this war continues, when our people sit around 
their hearthstones and talk over family plans to get food and 
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fire for the coming winter, and your “ wheel” begins to turn 
curses, like those from Pandora’s box, will be among:: ys 
Fear, the greatest curse of mankind, will lead them al). It 
will hover like the shadow of death over every home. Fear 
of cold and hunger, fear of death—fear will lead, and tro: ping 
by her side will be hate, envy, jealousy, fraud, corruption ‘and 
violence. Turn your wheel that breaks the women’s heurts 
Shake your dicebox for the price of mothers’ tears. Cast your 
lots, if you will, for the blood of our boys, as they did fir the 
Master’s garments at the foot of the cross, but if you leaye out 
all opportunity for the brave before you brand as slackers ang 
conscripts all who from a high sense of duty can not go, | wij] 
never vote for this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we all like to be popular, but it would he a 
coward’s part to think of our business or political prospects or 
our party now. We are changing our form of government. 
The absorption of legislative power by the Executive was neyer 
so apparent. Then we go further, and nearly every one of 
you say you favor the draft because the Regular Army—the 
General Staff—recommended it. The military arm of this Goy. 
ernment is passing this bill, and you know it. You admit it, and 
you yield to it because of the newspaper propaganda that has 
so misled the people and is misleading us. 

Who misled the people? Who has commercialized public 
sentiment? I insert here an editorial from Devils Lake Journal. 
It was inserted in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp February 9, 1917, 
page 3947. 

I do say it is true. Whether it is true or not, the people 
should know, by giving the great editors of the United Stutes 
a chance under oath to deny it. 

Piease read it. It is unanswered and uninvestigated. 


In March, 1915, the J. P. Morgan interests, the steel, shipbuilding, 
and the powder interests, and their subsidiary organizations got together 
12 men high up in the newspaper world and employed them to select 
the most influential newspapers in the United States and a sufficient 
number of them to control generally the policy of the dally press of 
the United States. 

These 12 men worked the problem out by selecting 179 newspapers, 
and then began, by an elimination process, to retain only those neces- 
sary for the purpose of controlling the general policy of the daily press 
throughout the country. ‘They found it was only necessary to pur- 
chase the control of 25 of the greatest papers. ‘The 25 papers were 
agreed upon; emissaries were sent to purchase the policy—national 
and international—of these papers; an agreement was reached; the 
policy of the papers was bought, to be paid for by the month; an 
editor was furnished for each paper to bape ae oA supervise and edit 
information regarding the questions o ype ge ime militarism, 
financial policies, and other things of national and international nature 
considered vital to the interests of the purchasers. 

This contract is in existence at the present time, and it accounts 
for the news columns of the daily press of the country being filled 
with all sorts of preparedness arguments and misrepresentations as to 
the present condition of the United States Army and Navy anid the 
possibility and probability of the United States being attacked by 
foreign foes. 


This policy also included the suppression of everything in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the interests served. ‘The effectiveness of this 
scheme has been conclusively demonstrated by the character of the 


stuff carried in the daily press throughout the country since March, 
1915. They have resorted to anything necessary to commercialize 
public sentiment and sandbag the National Congress into making ex- 
travagant and wasteful appropriations for the Army and Navy under 
the false pretense that it was necessary. Their stock argument Is 
that it is “patriotism.” ‘They are playing on every prejudice and 
passion of the American people. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, this draft is making worse our food 
problems. 

Many people in my State of Illinois can not afford the usual 
and customary food. Hunger stares us in the face. Only the 


rich are secure, and even they may go hungry. We need men 
on the farms. Crops will go unharvested and fertile ground 
uncultivated by reason of the draft. 

How? 


Read this advertisement, which was jarblished in nearly 
every paper in the United States, taken from the Concnes- 
SIONAL Recorp. ,Thousands of our young men—possibly slack- 
ers—are going to Canada—Great Britain—where they sre as 
sured they will have good wages, steady work, “and no coll 
pulsory military service.” 

{From the Daily News, Apr. 12, 1917.] 


FARM HANDS WANTED—-WESTERN CANADA FARMERS REQUIRE 50,00' AMERI 
CAN FARM LABORERS AT ONCE. 


Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of ( nada. 
Good wages. Steady employment. Low railway fares. Pleasan' our. 
roundings. Comfortable homes. No compulsory military servic. * 
splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate western Cana ® 
soriculturat offerings and to do so at no expense. Only those acct 
tomed to farming need apply. eae 

The demand for farm labor in Canada is so great that as an [nll 





ment to secure at once the necessary help required Canada w'!! oD 
160 acres of land free as a homestead and allow the farm laborer W® 
files on land to apply the time he is en geag ey other farmers as ba 
dence duties the same as if he had lived on the land he had app a 917, 
This offer made only to men working on Canadian farms during a 
thus making it possible to reduce the necessity of actual residence o 
two years instead of three years, as under usual conditions. rh a 
peal for farm help is no way connected with enlistment for mill 











but solely to seeure farm laborers to increase agricultural out- 


servic J . : 
put, A wonderful opportunity to earn good wages while securing a 
‘yy, Canadian Government will pay all fare over 1 cent per mile from 


aut and Duluth to Canadian destination. For particulars as_ to 

rates and districts where labor is required or other information 

, « western Canada, apply to , authorized Canadian Govy- 
nt agent, 








Do you think we ought to draft our boys to fight for Canada 
while that good neighbor is seducing our boys to farm for them 
and escape the draft? I do not. Australia and New Zealand, 
parts of the British Empire, refuse to draft. They submitted 
‘++ 10 2 vote of the people—which you dare not do in democratic 
America—and they refused by an overwhelming vote to draft 
their slackers. Do you think we should draft our boys to fight 
for the country that does not draft their boys? I do not. 

You say it is now “Our war.” Yes; so it is. We got into it 
while delivering guns and food to Great Britain, and when they 
nave drafted their slackers it will be time enough for them to 
ask and advise us to draft ours. 

One paper said that we had in Chicago 20,000 slackers at our 
hacehall game, because they would not enlist when invited to do 
so by our volunteers in the National Guard. 
You do not under the present law, nor the law now 
pending, give them a chance to volunteer. If they enlist now, 
as my son has, they must enter the Regular Army either directly 
or by way of our National Guard. It is the Regular Army just 
the same, and we are given notice here by those who speak for 
the General Staff that the National Guard is to be wiped out 
and absorbed by the Regular Ariny. You do not, have not, and 
will not call for volunteers, so that each city, town, or county 
may raise troops amongst their friends to fight the enemy. 

The 20,000 men at the ball game are not slackers. 
mainly men who work in the factories, stores, and offices, who 
struggle with high prices for food, but manage to get half a day 
and half a dollar to see the national game, and it comes with 
bad grace for countries we feed and fight for to demand the draft 
here, who do not draft at home. 

You say we delay raising an army. That is not true. The 
bill reported by the majority, for which we stand. provides for 
the old-fashioned Lincoln call for volunteers, and authorizes the 
President to proceed at once to prepare the list for drafting if you 
fail to get an army. You say it will take three or four months 
to prepare the wheels and the lists of men and the three lottery 
managers, and we say that within three or four montis you can 


( 
} 
t 


slackers. 


have all the men you want if you call them and do not threaten | 


them. Roosevelt has now offered more than 100,000 men: You 
by your vote have refused him and his men a chance. What the 
Senate will do I do not know. Never before has our country 
showed its weakness by ordering a draft at the beginning of a 
war. England raised 5,000,000 by volunteers, and they are the 
fighting men on the line. Washington asked for draft only when 
not sufficient men volunteered; Lincoln did the same. Our bill, 
the bill of the majority of our Military Committee, does the same, 
and men who say we are delaying the raising of the Army do not 
speak the truth. 

I know every man here will do his duty as God gives him light 
to see his duty. Please give me the right you demand for your- 
self, You have been fair in this discussion. We have not quar- 
reled here. The burden of this question has been the heaviest 
we have ever been called to bear. Little-brained men who have 
advised that we be murdered for expressing our honest opinion 
here simply have long-distance bravery and think it is patriotism. 

Lincoln said: 

God must have loved the plain people. He made so many of them. 


I have found out what they want. Denied a referendum. I 
lave adopted the best course I could to find out their sentiment; 
T say that 90 per cent are opposed to drafting our boys for 
European trenches, 

Many stand for universal training, and all agree as to uni- 
versal obligation, That is not this bill. 
here who can have with him a majority of his people and the 
Approval of his own conscience. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


mittee, it would take a more eloquent man than I to respond to | 


the cloquence of my colleague in any proper way, but I appre- 


hend that we are not engaged in the contest of eloquence; we 
we “gaged in making preparations for victory. [Applause.] 
naacs re engaged in war and we must do the things that are 
fos ee be done to furnish the supplies that we will need 
shane ’tiean victory. [Applause.] Every man must pay his 
“sire, and every man must do his share. It is not what we 


wien is going to-affect the opinion of Germany, it is what 
1 


They are not | most successfully. 


Happy is the Congressman | 
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orators in all the land pleading for the sentimental side of this 
case, but I do not understand that we are going to win this war 
with sentiment. We are going to win the war because we are 
prepared to meet the issues. We have made the declaration, 
we have voted the money, we are levying the taxes, we are going 
to raise the army, and if we are going to have an army to be 





successful it must be an army that can furnish the reserves 
necessary to follow up the men at the front. The voluntar: 
army can not do that. For you are always in a condition ot 


uncertainty as to whether your regiments are going to 
or empty if you depend on the volunteer systein. 

It is no disgrace to a man to be called to the colors by 
country. He is a part of his nation. He claims a right to all 
the privileges, and he should be willing to assume the responsi 
bility, and I apprehend that the men of America of fighting age 
are willing to assume the responsibility and do it in 


filled 


1 
ne 


his 


a way in 
which they are directed by the Government. This is a land 
of patriots, and our patriots are not standing on the question of 
whether they are to be allowed to volunteer. They are asking 

| the Government to say how can they serve the country the 


[ Applause. ] 

They say they had trouble in raising an army in England by 
the volunteer system. Some say that the English people were 
reluctant to volunteer, and some say that they were forced to 

It is infinitely better to have a single system, under 
which every man can serve, than it is to have men reviled for 
failing to volunteer. We want unity. we want success, but to 
in success we need not only money but we need men, and we 


os 


ga 
need men in such numbers that there can be no question of 
failure. 

We have entered upon a most gigantic enterprise, and we 


have to assume the responsibility. We must meet this responsi- 
bility without fear or favor, for victory must perch upon the 
banner of America. [Applause.] Nowhere in all the world ean 
there be found braver men than under the Stars and Stripes. 
[Applause.] Nowhere can there be found men more willing to 
do their duty, and if I understand the sentiment of the American 
people, it is that all men should be selected without respect to 
whether they are rich or poor, high or low, educated or igno- 
rant; that‘all men do their part to prove to the world that this 
is a free country and that the American people are standing for 
a democracy throughout the world and the maintenance of the 
democracy within Amerns. [Apnplause.] 

I have no patience with those who believe that the men will 
object to being conscripted. Selective conscription may have 
some inequalities, because it must be operated by human 
agencies, but we can write amendments into this law that will 
make every State in this Union furnish its quota according to 
the percentage of its population to the total population of the 
country, and thereby prevent any favoritism to any State or 
any man in the Union, and I propose to offer such an amentd- 
ment to this bill when it comes up for amendment and consider- 
Every State, therefore, will pe 
called upon to do its equal part, with no right on the part of 


any man, either the President of the United States or the 
General Staff, to play favorites anywhere throughout the 


| Union. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I must decline to yield. This America. 
It is said that when this Government was formed it was con- 
sidered the most gigantic experiment that had ever been tried 
by men. Many people believe that we are still in the experi- 
inental stage of government here, but this bill, when enacted 
into law, will prove to the world that America and the Americat 
people are qualified to govern, that they are qualified to be 
trusted with the conduct of democracy, that our men will prove 
themselves to be brave and fearless, patriotic, ready to meet 
every obligation imposed upon them by the Constitution, that 
they will respond readily and willingly to the cail to arms, 
and that they will prefer to be called by some uniform systein 
than to have three or four other systems combined to embarrass 
the system best calculated to lead to the success which every 
American prays and hopes for in the contest upon which we 
are now engaged. 

I have no fear that any man will complain because he is 
conscripted. I have no thought in my mind that a conscripted 
man will not be classed as high in the councils of the citizenship 
of his country as the volunteer man. Every man who bears 
the title of American citizen is the peer of every other man, 
and ought to be charged with like responsibility. No volunteer 
system can bring uniform service, and because of this fact and 
because of the further fact that the volunteer system calls forth 
to the colors some men who are more enthusiastic, perhaps more 


is 


at counts. We may have all the eloquence of the best ' patriotic, than others, and leaves those less enthusiastic and less 





patriotic at home, I am distinctly in favor of the adoption of 
the proposition to make a uniform selective conscription law, 
which will bear alike upon every man of military age, as pro- 
vided in the minority amendment to be offered to the pending 
bill. With such a provision in the law there can be no favoritism, 
without it I fear there might be. I want America to succeed. 
I shall willingly do my part to maintain the Nation’s honor. 
I want to see the burden fairly distributed. I want each man 
to do his part according to his ability. I want to see the fires 
of patriotism burning on every hilitop; I want to see its glow 
in every face throughout the land. I want to see the institutions 
of freedom, planted on this continent by the fathers, spread to 
every nation on earth. I want Old Glory to be seen in every 
land and upon every sea, and there applauded as the symbol 
of freedom. I want the word “American” to mean more than it 
ever meant before. I want Americans and American rights 
protected everywhere, and to this end I am ready to dedicate 
myself, my all. 

Many people throughout the country think we are consider- 
ing universal military training. There is nothing further from 
the truth than that. We are only preparing to meet the pres- 
ent emergency. That emergency is great, but not so great that 
it can not be met by the American people and successfully con- 
cluded, as the result of a unified America under the direction of 
the Commander in Chief of the American Army, the President 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Varr]. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, in my time I want to send a reso- 
lution which was adopted by the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania to the Clerk’s desk to 
be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE VOTES FOR SELECTIVE DRAFT PRINCIPLE. 
HARRISBURG, April 24, 1917. 


The house to-night passed a resolution introduced by. Representative 
Whitaker, of Chester, declaring for the principle of the selective draft. 
The resolution was introduced at a time when unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration was necessary. There were no objections. 

The resolution recited that it is the belief of the legislature that 
“only a selective draft can be depended upon to meet the reeds of the 
emergency that now exists in this country.” 

Mr. VARE, Mr. Chairman, during the debate yesterday a 
reference was made to the number of volunteers who had gone 
into the service from the Dominion of Canada. I had occasion 
last summer to spend. two weeks in the different cities of 
Canada, and my observation was that while they were operating 
under the volunteer system, it could well have been called a 
compulsory volunteer service. I am reminded that there was 
a campaign conducted upon the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment which practically placed every man who was not enlisted 
in the position of being a slacker, regardless of what his indi- 
vidual position may have been. On all sides there were ex- 
hibited on public billboards, on all public places, pictures of 
Lord Kitchener. As you passed by these great signs there 
was the finger of Lord Kitchener pointing to the passer-by, saying 
to him, ‘‘ Remember, the eyes of Kitchener are upon you. You 
shouid immediately join an over-seas regiment and fight for 
the cause of your country.” I want to assure this House that 
had I been a Canadian and had I not enlisted I would have 
been ashamed to be upon the higiiways of Canada. 

Because I feel that any other course would be a reflection 
upon the patriotism of the people of my district I will favor 
and vote for universal liability for service. Were i to adopt 
any other course it would be equivalent to saying that I feel 
that some of my constituents are patriotic and others are not. 
I believe that they are all imbued with the same love of coun- 
try. Under the volunteer system some who should not enlist 
would not enlist, yet they would be charged with being slackers, 
although they might be staying home to perform duties for 
which they are better fitted and for which they are more ur- 
gently needed. 

The principle of equality of service by selection places all 
American citizens, rich and poor alike, on the same footing. 
The volunteer system penalizes the patriotic for the benefit of 
those who are not patriotic. In the Civil War we had to 
abandon the volunteer system and adopt drafting. If we had 
had selective service then, the war would have been less costly. 
It would have ended sooner, and saved thousands of lives and 
countless millions, 

Let us do the right thing at the right time, which is at once. 
Let us abolish special privilege from our military system. It is 
the very essence of the Constitution of the United States which 
guarantees every citizen the right to bear arms in defense. 
This is not a system which will remain in vogue after the 
conclusion of this war. 
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It is not because I fear there is any danger that we 
not be able to raise a large enough army under the yo! 
system, but because I believe there would be inequalitie 
an inefficient distribution of man power under such a s\ 
that I favor universal service by selection. 

For the same reason I oppose any exemptions writte) j)), 
the law. If we exempted the farmer, thousands might 
the farms, not to aid production but merely to escape s 
If we exempted the strategic industries, thousands might | 
employment in such industries when they may not be pve) 
there. The President himself, in touch with the changing 
of the Army, Navy, and other strategie industries, sho! 
the one authorized to say what men shall be kept at hor 
useful service and what ones should go into training. 

There is a moral reason also for the immediate ennetyye + o¢ 
this selective-service military bill; I do not think that 4), 
moral reason has been stressed sufficiently in the presen} do. 
bate. I have believed all along that if we had been projey|, 
prepared from the beginning, if Germany had been mace ¢ 
realize that we were in earnest. and fully capable of wagi). 
real war, there would have been no ruthless submarine . 
paign against American lives and commerce. But Germai) 
been convinced that we were not ready, and would not be (ly 
for years; that we were slow to become aroused to wrojjes 
committed against us, and slow to get into action. She kyjoy. 
that our volunteer system has not been entirely efficient ij) tho 
past; that it was not efficient in England, and that it wil! no; 
serve the purpose here now. 

The $7,000,000,000 bond issue gave Germany preliminary jo- 
tice that the United States intends to be effective financi:||y, 
The measure before us will be final notice that this country 
means business. It will have a greater effect upon the ye 
of Germany than anything else we are able to do at this | 


ruld 
er 
nd 


em 


It will make the German Government realize that this country 
is making ready for the long pull, if such a long pull becoines 
necessary. The adoption of selective conscription’ may shorten 


the war by months or by a year. 

From the same standpoint Col. Roosevelt should be encour- 
aged, rather than discouraged, in his plan to raise a division for 
early action in France. The French delegation headed by that 
statesman whose fame will be immortal, Gen. Joffre, is here 
now, and its members will tell us what the appearance of 4 (ivi- 
sion headed by the former President of the United States would 
mean as a moral influence in the trenches of France. The plan 
of Col. Roosevelt can not interfere with the eonscription syst, 
because men not called by selective service have already volun- 
teered for his division, and the division would be confined to 
such men. 

It is significant. that Col. Roosevelt, confident of his ability to 
raise a division by the volunteer system, nevertheless strioc!y 
approves of selective service as the ideal military systei 
this great democracy. He favors it because it is efficient sud 


American. 

The volunteer system was not efficient in England, not becuse 
of lack of patriotism, but because men who should have }iccn 
officers became privates ; because surgeons and doctors who could 
have saved thousands of lives behind the trenches died © ‘ie 


firing line as privates or lieutenants. It failed because it wis 
wasteful and unscientific, leaving at home men of indepordcit 
means and in every way eligible for military service, w! it 
took away men with dependents, leaving the Govern to 
support these dependents. 

The mothers and fathers of the country should not be | 
to bear the responsibility of saying that their boys should <0 to 
the front, lest they be regarded by their neighbors as slackers. 
The responsibility should be assumed -frankly by the Govern 
ment, so that when young nen remain in the strategic indu-' 
it will be-known that that is where the Government wants {/ien! 
and that they are doing military service required of them. — 

We have had war forced upon us. It was not of our cho sits. 
We had to fight or surrender our national honor. Now tht we 
are in the great world struggle for the maintenance of ci\i'! 


tion itself let us not waste the lives or money of the peo le by 
any volunteer system which will increase our sacrifi ol 


lengthen the war. Let us adopt the system our own ¢\) 0" 
tell us is necessary—the system which is representa' 
American democracy, which gives us the right sort of ( 
and men at the front, and a strong industrial organiz: 
home. I am for selective service because it distributes tl sol 
den equally, because it treats all alike, and because it ke j> " 
from making unnecessary sacrifices in vain. [ Applause. | . 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 1: 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the : 


nd 


ment to be offered by the gentleman from California to | rovide 








1917. 
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for the 


conscription. 


| shall vote for this amendment because it is the principle 


which the Commander in Chief of the Army to-day urgently 


requests. 


ve were early taught that the first duty of a soldier is obedi- 


I am not to-day considering Mf. Wilson as the President, 


ence. 


hut. as we are engaged in this great war, he should be regarded 


as the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 


Selective conscription is positively recommended by the Com- 
mander in Chief, by the Secretary of War, by the officers of the 


General Staff—the military: heads of our Government. 
Congress holds a subordinate position in the question of re- 


sponsibility in the actual guidance of war affairs and its method 


of conduct. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we are going a 
long way When we assert any individual independence on such 
4 serious problem as now confronts the country. 

We are in no sense abrogating our rights as Congressmen, 
nor are we placing ourselves in the position to be familiarly 
referred to as “rubber stamps” when we accept the judgment 
of men who have made warfare their life study and who have 
inid their views before the Secretary of War and the Com- 
mander in Chief. But if we could be so accused, it would be 
far better for us to be designated as *“‘ rubber stamps” rather 
than as “ boneheads ” if, as a result of our assertive independ- 
ence, our country’s cause should suffer and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives of our fellow citizens be sacrificed. 

I shall vote for the amendment because a volunteer system 
has been proven a failure not only in the present war but in 
previous ones. The example of England in the present war 
has been frequently cited, and no more pertinent illustration is 
needed in proof of this statement. 

I shall vote for the amendment because the bill as proposed 
by the majority of the committee recognizes the possibility of 
failure of the volunteer system in that as a second expedient 
it provides for conscription. If the volunteer system is a proper 
one, why does the majority of the committee recommend that, 
following the 500,000, conscription should then be resorted to? 

I favor one exception to complete conscription for two reasons. 
First, that practically all the men who would volunteer under 
the exception would be exempt from conscription; second, the 
man who would raise the volunteers has such a personality 
that the men who would serve under him would be a fighting 
force of astonishing power. There is no similar man in this 
country so that an exception is in no sense dangerous. A posi- 
tive offer, which ean be substantiated, to provide 20,000 to 
25.000 nen and rapidly prepare them for foreign service can 
not be easily overlooked. The proposal of Col. Roosevelt to 
secure the enlistment of this force should be accepted, and I 
trust an amendment of this nature will be presented to the 
House so that it may be voted upon. It means a well-drilled 
fighting machine, composed of men enthused by the personal 
iuagnetism of their leader, that will be a great addition to the 
forces to be raised under this bill. 

I shall vote for the amendment because it is the only fair way 
to treat all men of military age. My only doubt comes from 
tle possible misuse of the selective feature of conscription. We 
nust, however, place sufficient confidence in our officials to ex- 
pect them to see that the tribunal having to do with the exemp- 
tous is absolutely fair and just. 

I shall vote for the amendment because no army can be suc- 
cessful of which the head is not thoroughly satisfied with the 
Manner in which it is raised. 

I shall vote for the amendment because after the Army is 
raised all men will feel they are on an equal basis. Should 
the volunteer system be adopted it can readily be seen that men 
who do volunteer will have a feeling of superiority over those 
Who Inay be later ‘on selected by conscription. 

No one. knows nor can foresee the extent to whieh our par- 
Ucipation in this war may be carried. The bill of the majority 
of the Military Affairs Committee only deals with the possibility 
of securing 500,000 volunteers, and further provides that should 
that number not-be secured conscription shall then be resorted 
‘o. In other words, the bill before us considers 500,000 as the 
limit of an army to be raised under the volunteer system. It 
(loes not consider that 500,000 is the limit of the army that may 
be needed, and it therefore shows both a mistrust of the system 
recommended and a division of method which can not be other- 
Wise than harmful. 
wa it Seems evident that conscription is bound to follow, what 
neement ean there be in the minds of men to volunteer? 


a will prevent carrying out the suggestion I saw yesterday 
'* paper published fn’ my district, from which I quote: 
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increase of the Military Establishment through selective 








WHY NOT PROVE IT NOW INSTEAD OF LATER? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we have become convinced that the most 
patriotic thing the young men of military age in this country could de 
to-day would be to refuse absolutely to volunteer their setvices for mili 
tary duty. 

As the days drag on it is becoming increasingly apparent that there 
is in Congress a fixed determination on the part of a more or less in 
fluential group to force the country to try once more the mniddling, 
inefficient, unfair, undemocratic, and never yet successful volunteer 
system before getting down to business a’ doing at once what must 
be done eventually—-organize our forces on a basis of selective con 
scription, which will pick the right man for the right place, irre 
spective of wealth or social position, and put him in the shortest 


: : a pos 
Sible time where he will do the most good. 

This determination seems to have its foundation in a belief that 
there are in the country enough young men who will voluntarily shoul 


der all the burdens and risks and responsibilities of military service so 
that comfortable citizens can stay comfortably at home, easing their 
conscience by tossing a few dollars into the Nation’s war coffers; so 


that the mean-spirited can continue undisturbed in their petty pur 
suits; so that the hypocrite, who “doesn't offer himself because he 
doesn’t believe in war,’ can save his skin—on principle; so that the 
weakest, the unworthiest, the most decadent elements in the Nation, 
in short, may be preserved to propagate the race. 

In certain contingencies extreme measures will often serve a swift 


purpose where other methods fail. 


I shall vote for the amendment because I am convinced that 
the great majority of the people of the country consider it is 
both the fairest to them and the surest of producing the desired 
results. 

We want to adopt such methods as will the most 
place us in a position to strike effectively. We ean not afford 
the enormous toll of lives and wealth that would be sacrificed 
should we not provide a thoroughly prepared and well-equipped 
Army. The argument of the majority of the committee is 
that a volunteer army can be more rapidly secured. Even if 
we should admit this to be true, we would secure a body of 
individuals all at one time rather than so proportioned that they 
could be readily absorbed and properly trained and equipped. 

There is to-day opportunity for voluntary enlistment which 
is not being taken advantage of in sufficient numbers to fill the 
branches of the service up to present war strength. The method 
proposed by the minority of the committee is absolutely demo- 
cratic and fair to all. It will give us a well-rounded and ef- 
ficient military unit, and at the same time permit of continuance 
of service in industrial, commercial, and agricultural lines of 
those who can better serve the common cause in that way. In 
no other way can the whole machinery of our civic life avoid 
almost complete disruption. 

I have frequently criticized the President for his insistence 

in his demands that Congress yield its own views to him. These 
criticisms were based on my regard for the belief in the value 
of the individual opinions and judgment of Members of Con- 
gress. These opinions are on subjects wherein our responsibil- 
ities are coequal with those of the Executive. As the country 
is now at war I, for one, do not feel that we should consider 
ourselves as sharing in equal measure with the President his 
duties as Commander in Chief. He alone holds that position. 
We are not sharers or participants in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of it. 
To-day I commend that same insistence that I have previously 
criticized. I commend it because, as I first stated, his per- 
sonality as President in the present crisis becomes secondary to 
his position as Commander in Chief of the Army. I believe his 
position in this question of volunteer or selective conscription is 
right, but whether it is right or wrong his is the greatest re- 
spensibility for the successful conduct of the war, and there 
must be a positive approval of his methods and wishes. 

We, as subordinates, may advise and suggest, but we must 
not try to dictate. 

As Members of the Sixty-fifth Congress, we have a tremendous 
responsibility in acting upon this bill. I venture to say that no 
matter how long any of us may remain Members of this body, 
as we in the future look back upon these days since war was 
declared, the realization of the importance of our action will 
grow in proportion as the years advance. 

Let us not leave it as a heritage to our children that we to- 
day sounded a discordant note or voiced a word of opposition 
to the call of the Commander in Chief, which was so clearly ex- 
pressed in his memorable address on April 2 when he referred 
to the army of at least 500,000 men “ who should,” he said, “ in 
my opinion, be chosen upon the principle of universal liability 
to service.” 

No plainer command was ever given to a faithful people. Let 
us by our vote here, as their Representatives, show our willing- 
ness te obey. 

The task before us is a stupendous one before a victorious 
peace is secured. It may mean hardships and suffering for 
the American people, which would to-day cause us to shudder. 


speedily 
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We need at this time the strength of unison. The Congress 
gave an overwhelming vote in favor of the declaration of war. 
Ii cast 2 unanimous vote for the necessary funds to carry it on. 
Let us be as unanimous in our method of securing the essential 
force to make effective the votes we have already passed. We 
will thereby show our approval of the first implied order of the 
Commander in Chief. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, McKrown], 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, during the few weeks which I have been here engaged 
together with you, performing my duties as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the American people, it has been my endeavor to 
approach each problem upon which I was called to vote with 

- a great deal of care and caution. I have listened with great in- 
terest to the speeches of the gentlemen in favor of the commit- 
tee bill and to those opposing. The question to be determined 
by this House at this present time is not whather conscription 
shall be substituted for the volunteer system in the United 
States, because the committee bill simply provides that volunteers 
may be called during the time the preparation to put the con- 
scription in effect is going on. What is to be gained by a Member 
who believes in the volunteer system in its entirety in voting for 
the committee bill? It does not offer the volunteer system as 
against the conscription plan, but it undertakes to give us a dual 
systein. The conscription system is either right or the volunteer 
system is right. It appears to me that a combination of systems 
will not serve the purpose of those who believe in the volunteer 
system alone. The Kahn substitute means the abolition of the 
volunteer system in America and the putting in force the se- 
lective draft system. The principal objection to the conscription 
system is the well-founded and deep-seated prejudice of the 
American people to the word “ conscript’ and the domineering 
disposition of the War Department. The deep-seated prejudice of 
the civilian against the snobbishness of Army officers which has 
prevailed in some places among the Army circle is not sufficient 
reason why the selective-draft plan to raise an army in this 
emergency should be defeated. If the selective-draft system of 
raising an army in this Republic is to stand or fall upon preju- 
dice against snobbishness and undemocratic conduct of our Army 
oflicers, then I of this House would be compelled to vote against 
the selective-draft system, for no man in the House has a greater 
prejudice than I have, for reasons well known to my colleagues 
from my State. And I say that, in my humble judgment, the 
principal moving impulses that actuate the Members in favor of 
the volunteer plan is their reluctance to release and give up that 
high idealistic sentiment that has found place in the breast of 
our patriotic citizens since the days of the foundation of the 
Republic, to which sentiment my heart clings with a fond af- 
fection, and clings to it like an heir who clings to the precious 
heirlooms of his ancestors; and as I sat in this Chamber and 
listened to that most ardent speech of the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] my heart welled up, 
because he was born on the same soil that I was born, and I 
know the temper of his people and their traditions. My heart 
clings to those traditions of my native State with the same 
affection and with the same intenseness that those of my fore- 
parents clung to Erin’s Isle, but these are times and conditions 
that break traditions and hearts. [Applause.] 

The fear that the details and administration of the plan of 
couseription might net be carried on with equal fairness to all 
the States and subdivisions, to all classes of our citizens, is a 
factor, no doubt, that deters those who cling to the volunteer 
idea from supporting the selective-draft plan. Fear that the 
change from the volunteer system, which has prevailed through 
the entire history of the Republic, to the new and untried system 
of universal service in the United States might tend to bu- 
reaucracy or militarism is, beyond no doubt, the principal ground 
upon which the opponents of the draft plan oppose the same. 
Gentlemen, we all agree that we oppose militarism in America. 
You are thinking of times of peace, but there is no peace. We 
are confronted with cold facts and conditions net of our making, 
and we have to meet the situation without hesitation and with 
the firm resolution to overcome our enemy. 

Mr, McCLINTIC, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLINTIC.- Does the gentleman believe a_ suflicient 
emergency exists at this time to make it absolutely necessary to 
put the selective draft in operation? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I do; but I believe 80 per cent of our people 


do not realize the importance of this emergency. 

The only question here to determine is, Will temporary volun- 
teer service with the selective plan or selective-draft, plan imme- 
diately better answer the interests of this Republic? The solu- 
tion of this question will require the best of our thought and 
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every endeavor. Sentiment, prejudice, or personal consic 
tions will not suffice. Let us reason together without an; 
intolerances. Spontaneous public patriotism and publie iy, 
ance will drive men into the ranks who are entitled to th 
tection of this Government, and the men who are so ¢al| 
the impulses of patriotism or to the shafts of public con: 
tion will never respond until Uncle Sam lays his hand 
their shoulders and says, ‘‘ We want you.” In my humble 
ment, 80 per cent of the American people do not realize 
this declaration of war means. Many of them believe tha: 
merely a gala occasion for the American Navy to engage j), , 
little target practice and our torpedo. destroyers to have » jj; 
game of hide and seek upop the high seas with a few Ge) 
submarines. I hope I am mistaken ; but, in my humble judgn.yt. 
we have matched a real war, the end of which we know noi, [; 
the necessity arises in the mind of the people, then, of course. 
volunteers will spring full grown from the hills and dasles: 
but shall we wait until the causes of the war shall reach sj 
arouse the interior? Is it not persuasive, at least, whey ily 
Commander in Chief says the necessity is here? England jis 
cited as an example of volunteers, but some of us reeall joy. 
in order to get volunteers for the trenches, they posted thi 
ture of Mike O’Leery on the posters, with these wo 
“O’Leery wants you to fight for Belgium.” This is the same 
Mike O’Leery who captured five Germans single-handed, 41 
when asked how he did it, he replied, “I just surrouiuled 
them.” 

In casting my vote for the selective-draft plan I know tha; 
my action will not meet the approval of the young, vigorous 
men in my district, because they are wiring me, asking tliat we 
give them a chance to volunteer, as they are anxious to go tw 
the front, and many of them hope to again follow Col. Roose- 
velt even to the trenches of France. I would not deter any 
trained men from going under Col. Roosevelt. but I sin 
strained to hold in check the boys and those who can |esi 
serve their country at home. A farmer does not hitch 
his young, unbroken colts to his farm wagon, but rather 
hitches them in with the old horses, one at a time, and hols 
them in check. It is better for the colts and better for tle 
driver. The selective-draft plan, in my judgment, will be better 
for the soldier and better for the country. The question is 
asked, Why change this volunteer system that has come down 
to us from the fathers of this Republic? To this question, | 
reply, Why did modern civilized nations change their methods 
of warfare? Back in the days when “knighthood was in 
flower” gunpowder was invented, and you will recall that : 
brave English knight said that gunpowder was the invention of 
a coward and that no brave man would stand back 50 paces and 
shoot his fellow man, but the brave man would put on [ils 
armor, gird his sword about him, and go within a spears 
length of his antagonist and fight it out to the death. 

When we fought the Revolutionary War we defeated th 
British with volunteers because we fought them in the primeval 
forests of the thirteen States with marksmen so unerring as t) 
startle the British regulars. I might pause to say they carried 


ship, and the recruiting stations had to close up directly, be- 
cause there were no more recruits. Trained volunteers who 
were trained by their daily vocation as woodsmen. At New 
Orleans we defeated Packingham with the riflemen from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and in the War with Mexico we swept 
the enemy from the field at Buena Vista by giving them « little 
more “grape and canister.” In the Civil War Between the 
States we fought like demons upon the surface of the cround 
and in the open, and no doubt it was patriotic volunteers on 
both sides that made those wonderful charges and fought the 
tiercest battle and performed the greatest deeds of daring 310 
bravery with which history is replete. Yes; volunteers wrsed 
on by the fire of patriotism that caused them to enlist in wha 
they believed to be a just and righteous cause. But as w:is said 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SuHestey], warfare ( 
day is not the warfare of 60, 80, or 140 years ago. It \s all 
right to fight the other side with volunteers if they wer fight: 
ing us with volunteers; but, sirs, this war is a war the like ©! 
which has never been recorded in the annals of history. !"" 
question for us to determine is, Shall we use the selectiv: -draft 
plan to be able to successfully terminate this war? a 
'The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expilc\. — 
Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield me three minutes 
additional? ' ria 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will yield three minutes \v \« 


Mr. McKEOWN. Buj above all and. over, all, Mr. Chair's 
the one great impelling thought that prompts me is this though. 
that the selective-draft system will bring together the Amen«t 
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le as no other plan will do. The pro-German sympathizers 
and the people who do not realize the seriousness of the causes 
of this war and inclined to criticize their own Government, will 
pe required, Whether willing or otherwise, to do their part 
under this selective-draft plan; but, sirs, whenever boys of 


peop 


pre : . . 2 - 
heen drawn into the ranks, side by side with our native-born 


cons, this will be the melting pot that in my humble judgment’ 


will preserve the future of this great Republic. The pro-Ger- 
mun sympathizer will no longer say “ You wanted war, you go 
fight.’ The native-born American will no longer say, “ You are 
nro-German, you are not entitled to live in America,” because 
he can reply, “My boy is in the ranks with yours.” 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been asked, “ Do you expect 
to whip Germany with the pool-room bums?” I answer, “ No; 
it will require, in my humble judgment, a well-trained army of 
men:” and in reply to that question I wish to add this, that 
while we do not expect to whip Germany with the pool-room 
bums, yet, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, we 
do propose that the pool-room bums, the dudes, toughs, and 
hobos will be required to fight for their country or go to work. 

In conelusion, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to say that if the 
committee bill becomes the law, I am authorized to say for the 
fourth congressional district of Oklahoma that it will equal or 
iead any other district in volunteers. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
centleman from California [Mr. OsporNne]. [Applause. | 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member of this 
House I speak with great deference to the veteran legislators 
before me. 

Peace is a time for minute scrutiny of all legislation, that im- 
perfections may be avoided. War is a time for action, swift and 
certain. You will recall that throughout the Civil War there 
was an element of criticism and dissent, which found its expres- 
sion in Congress through a small but persistent minority in 
efforts to impede war legislation proposed by President Lincoln 
and his administration. You will recall in what extreme 
disesteem these men were universally held. They were despised, 
while the great leaders of the Confederacy, who were physically 
engaged in the struggle, were respected. In those days I feit 
the general impulse and, as a boy, hated the very name of 
Vallandigham and his congressional associates. With added 
years and mature judgment, I am now able to make greater 
ulowanee for them and think it more than likely that they were 
actuated by conscientious motives. Unlike Douglas and other 
northern leaders, they fell into a habit of mind of constant 
criticism and dissent until they were finally obsessed with their 
ideas and could see nothing honest or admirable in the Lincoln 
administration and were generally regarded by Union men as 
little short of traitors to their cause. 

I have felt extremely critical of this administration. 
not like its policy in Mexico. I started in, therefore, in a critical 
condition of mind. But the overwhelming importance of the 
present situation of war has deeply impressed me and given me 
i new viewpoint. What I may think and say as an individual is 
of little importance; but, as a sworn Representative on this 
floor, night I not, by an habitual indulgence in criticism of the 
adininistration and by embarrassing the administration by my 
Votes on this floor, uneonsciously and unwittingly gradually 
drift into the obstructive and censorious frame of mind that was 
the fate of Vallandigham and his associates on this floor at 
the time of the Civil War? I have determined to avoid every- 
thing that savors of carping criticism of the administration on 
var questions and to give it my hearty support upon all such 
({uestions, unless I have definite knowledge that the administra- 
tion is wrong, or so believe. 

_ Mr, Chairman, as one who had the honor and privilege to serve 
in the great Volunteer Army of the Union more than a half 
fentury ago, I give my assent to, and shall vote for, the selec- 
ve-draft bill prepared by the General Staff of the United States 
Army and approved and desired by the President of the United 
States, In reaching this determination I am not unmindful of 
the “reat and glorious achievements of Volunteer Armies in the 
history of our Government or to the objections inherent to a 
(raft of citizens for military duty. It was a consideration of 
these objections and of the universally grim and sinister char- 
‘icter of war that rendered it so difficult for myself, and for 
Host other Members upon this floor, to vote for the resolutions 
declaring a state of war on April 6, 1917. Before that date the 
aoe States Was at peace with all the world. But a profound 
nhatios was produced by that act. In a moment we were as a 
tion plunged into war. What would have been objectionable, 
oe even repulsive, before that time now becomes a necessity 
our condition and a patriotic duty. 


T did 


German parentage and of disturbing elements have once | 
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The United States has been at peace for mere than 50 years, 
with the exception of the brief War with Spain in 1898. Two 
generations have come into the world since the close of the grent 
Civil War in 1865, who have no knowledge of the grim charac 
ter of war, except as they have gained it in their reading of 
history. It is difficult for them to realize that the necessities 
of war demand repressive and restrictive rules of conduct, and 


| a concentration of the entire power of the Nation in ways that 


are unusual, harsh, and sometimes 
war may be effectively carried on. 
It was a realization of the absorbing and cruel character of 
war that caused the Members of this House to take the final 
step after long and careful deliberation and with extreme relue- 
tance. Each and every Member realized that the infringement 
of the rights of our citizens upon the open seas and the wanton 
destruction of their lives by Germany fully warranted, and even 
demanded, the grave and decisive step which was advised by the 
President and which finally received the approval of Congress. 
From the moment the President signed the resolutions de- 
claring a state of war conditions were fundamentally changed. 
The Congress by its own act had placed upon the President the 
responsibility of successfully conducting that war. In the per- 
formance of that great duty he was entitled to receive from the 
Congress the widest latitude of power and authority, and this 


even cruel, in order that 


extraordinary power must be extended throughout the entire 
period of the war. Congress having delegated this extraordi- 
nary task upon the President should accompany it with the 


utmost degree of confidence that justly, wisely, and consider- 
ately it will be exercised, and that at the conclusion of the war 
these extraordinary powers, conferred for the accomplishment 
of a great purpose. will be returned to the Congress and to the 
people by whom they have been conferred. 

For my own part. as the representative in Congress of a con- 
stituency of a half million American people, I do feel and I do 
extend that confidence, and in good faith it is my intention to 
earry out upon the floor of the House of Repersentatives the 
mandate which was given the President when the resolution de- 
claring war was passed by voting him in principle and in detail 
every power necessary to a successful outcome of the great 
adventure of liberty and freedom of the peoples upon which our 
country has thus been launched. 

Upon the great question of the system upon which we shall 
organize our armies—whether by the volunteer system or by a 
selective draft—I am prepared, upon the grounds which I have 
just set forth, to vote in accordance with the recominendations 
of the President, guided as he has been by the General Staff 
and the military authorities and opinion of our country. In 
declaring this determination I do not wish to detract in any way 
from the magnificent history and achievements of the volunteer 
system in this country in the past. On the contrary, I desire to 
pay a high tribute to that history and to those achievements, 
drawing a clear distinction, however, between those achieve- 
ments and the utility of the volunteer system as a means of 
building up and assembling an efficient army with the least 
consumption of time. 

The volunteer system is the system under which the Revolu- 
tionary fathers organized the Army with which they won the 
independence of the United States and laid the foundations 
of our Government. 

The volunteer system was that with which our second war 
with Great Britain was fought. It is true that the capture by 
the British of the Capital City, in which we are now assembled, 
and the burning of the Capitol Building itself, in 1814, were 
attributable to the lack of military training and preparation. 
The condition of our country at that time, as to the lack of a 
defensive system, was much the same as it is to-day. It 
a curious fact that the newspapers and the public speeches of 
that period were much like those which we haye been reading 
the past year in reference to the condition of unpreparertness 
and the absolute importance of preparation for the contingencies 
of war. Such successes as were gained by our armies in the 
War of 1812, notably that under Gen. Andrew Jackson at New 
Orleans, were gained under the volunteer system, although there 
was considerable drafting done by the various States in 1812, 
1813, and 1814, and there were conscriptions for brief service 
during the Revolutionary War. 

Although our small Regular Army was conspicuous in tiie 
Mexican War, it may be said in a general way that that war 
also was fought with volunteers. 

The great achievements of the volunteer system, however, 
were the most conspicuous during the Civil War. The armies 
of the Union and those of the Confederacy were practically all 
volunteers. The full enlistments in the Union Army amounted 
to about 2,800,000 men and those of the Confederacy probably 
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1,000,000. On both sides these included reenlistments to the 
number of several hundred thousand, 

It is not inappropriate to mention the extraordinarily youth- 
ful character of the Union Army. The records of The Adjutant 
General of the United States Army show nearly one-half of the 
entire enlistments were of boys of 18 years of age and under, 
or, in exact figures, 1,151,438, while more than two-thirds of the 
entire Army were 21 years of age and under, or 2,159,798. The 
military age was from 18 to 48, and of the 2,800,000 there were 
but 46,626 of 25 years of age and over. The following table 
of ages of Union soldiers of the Civil War is taken from the 
records of The Adjutant General’s Office: 
{Page 4557, Concressionan Record, Mar, 21, 1916. 

Saltzgaber to JoserH G. CANNON.] 


Letter of G. M. 
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Reenlistments —_.~-~ 564, 939 
I have not the records of the gallant army of the Confederacy, 
but I have ne doubt they would show a similarly striking record 
of the youthful character of their army. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield me a little more 
time? 
Mr. McKENZIE. 
Mr. OSBORNE. 


How much time? 
About five minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. OSBORNE, Whether or not these volunteer soldiers were 
worthy of their country and of the cause for which they fought 
may be answered by a reading of the history of the great battles 
of the Civil War—Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Shiloh, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, the Wilderness, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
Cold Harbor, and Sherman’s march to the sea. I believe I do 
not speak extravagantly when I say that the combined volunteer 
armies of Grant and Lee, of Sherman, Sheridan, and Stonewall 
Jackson, on the day of the great event at Appomattox, was the 
equal in effectiveness, in soldiery qualities of self-sacrifice, of de- 
termination and valor, and in all that constitutes a great and 
grand army, of any army that had ever assembled on the face 
of the earth. The combined numbers at that time, decimated 
as they had been by more than 2,000 engagements and battles, 
numbered about 2,000,000 men. Beginning with that day these 
2,000,000 valorous, rugged soldiers peacefully vanished as an 
army, and its individual members quietly and unostentatiously 
took their places in the avocations of peace—frequently in 
lesser places than they had vacated when they rallied to the 
colors. But not for long. They soon constituted the virile 
force which builded up the wasted energies of the country. 
The civilian-volunteer soldiers of the Civil War, North and 
South, were the most vital force in all branches of useful ac- 
tivities in the Nation during the following third of a cen- 
tury, rehabilitating its physical powers and energies, vitalizing 
the patriotic impulses of the country, and keeping alive the 
spirit and soul of the Nation, and saving it from being over- 
whelmed by the waves of growing wealth and successful com- 
mercialism which their services in war and peace had rendered 
possible. 

Nor did the, volunteer system fail te produce thousands of 
officers of great courage and distinguished ability as soldiers. 
Nelson A. Miles was a major general at 26, and Adna R. 
Chaffee entered the Volunteer Army as a private, and after a 
lifetime of active and distinguished service, retired at the age 
of 64 as liertenant general. It would be an almost endless 
task to mention the names of deservedly distinguished officers 
of the Union and Confederate Armies who were the products 
of the volunteer system. 

I was impressed a few days ago by the remark of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp], himself a 
veteran of the Spanish War, who made the statement that with 
10,000 volunteers he would undertake to whip an army of 
100,000 conscripts. This statement was made to emphasize the 
belief in the greater value of volunteers as soldiers over drafted 
soldiers or conscripts. A circumstance within the range of my 


personal experience points in the same direction. 
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Under the last call of President Lincoln for 300,000 adii:\,, a] 
troops, I volunteered at the age of 16 and served durin. jj, 
closing months of the war in a regiment of recruits as a vat 
soldier. Nine of the ten companies of this regimen; \,., 
volunteers, and the tenth company was made up of draft: 
from a northern county in the State of New York. It was j), 4 
custom in raising troops during the Civil War for the Pr. 
to issue his proclamation calling for such number of tr: 
he found necessary, beginning in 1861 with the original «| 
75,000 men for three months, and followed at intervals . 
the four years by seven or eight proclamations, calling » 
for 300,000 men, which was the occasion of the popular s, 
that day, “We are coming Father Abraham, three | 
thousand more!” Each State was required to raise its «) 
of men according to its population, and the States in t)) 
vided the quota among the various counties, and each . 
was required to enlist its portion. If in any county ther 
a failure to enlist a sufficient number of volunteers a dr 
resorted to. The company to which I have referred was «|; 
in this way. 

They came from a rural community and were compo. 
young farmers—stalwart young Americans—and physiecil!, 
roorally were the equal, if not the superior, of any other 
pany in the regiment. Some of the companies were raise | 
New York City, Albany, and other large towns, and their ayer. 
age in physique or morale was not equal to that of this drat 
company. 

The difference in practical service, however, was |:ir 
against the drafted company. The incredible fatigues of » 
service—the long march, the drills, parades, and inspections 
the sleeping out in rain and storms—told on these splendid mes 
more than it did upon the others. Those who had entered ¢| 
service willingly, and who were all very young, after a fe 
hours’ sleep on the ground would spring back into good ))l)ssi- 
eal condition and be ready for whatever might happen, wii 


the drafted men, their thoughts on home, on their little farms 
and on the mothers, wives, or children that they might hay 
left at home, would give way to these physical prostrations, 


would contract diseases that would be thrown off by men ot 
lesser physical power, would be taken to the hospitals, anid fre- 
quently die. The loss by death in this particular company 
growing out of these diseases was fully double that of am 
other company in the regiment. I mention this fact 
that has a bearing upon the important question before tl 
House. 

I sincerely believe that the new conditions, which conteon- 
plate a recruiting of the entire citizen army by the draft fro 
among the whole people, may not have the weakening result 
which is suggested by this particular case, I am incline: to 
the opinion that where drafting is general all over the U! 
States from a list embracing all men of military age and al 
subject to service, and especially where drafted men aud vo 
unteers are not placed in the same regiments, the outcome wil! 
be entirely different. Each man, knowing that every otlier in 
was liable, like himself, to service, and that his choice was () 
result of chance fairly encountered, will be reconciled to tl 
situation in a way that he would not be if some were volul 
teers and some were drafted men. 

I fully realize that the conditions of warfare have been revo- 
lutionized since the Civil War, and that what was besi fo 
that time is not best for to-day. But I could not let this o 
casion pass without saying a word for the glorious history 0 
the achievements under the volunteer system. I do so upol 
the same ground that I would glorify the deeds of the wou! 
ships of the United States Navy a century ago. The aninus 
of the sea contain no more glorious episodes than those of the 
United States Navy when all its ships were of wood. Joli! 
Paul Jones gained imperishable renown as a commanier 0! 
wooden ships of America. Perry’s battle.in Lake Erie was one 
on wooden ships. The deeds of Admiral Semmes during (! 
Civil War on the Alabama were performed on a woode) ship, 
and the final sinking of the Alabama was by another woo! 
ship, the Kearsarge. Farragut’s great naval successes were & 
the head of a wooden navy. Yet we would not to-day, it 1a 
of the marvelous advances in naval construction, think of trust 
ing our fortunes to vessels of wood. yer. 

We are assured by the trained, educated, and patriotic officers 
of our Army that the former volunteer system, however ¢!0!!)"" 
it may have been in the past, is no longer suited to the requil™ 
ments of a modern nation. As a volunteer of the Civil \\"" 
I may turn with regret from that system to confront the sil! 
realities of to-day. We are engaged in a great war wil) ° well: 
equipped and powerful enemy. It is for us to turn away 10" 
purely sentimental considerations and give our support ‘0 thos 
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eeoncies and systems which modern science and the knowledge 
af tl e day indicate as being those necessary to win suecess. AS 
cepsible men we know that time is one of the most important 
elements in war, and that we can not teo seon organize and 
equip our Army. At its best, we know that the volunteer sys- 
fem is a slow and crude method of getting together a great 
army. Had France depended upon that system, Paris would 
have been in the hands of her enemies more than two years 
ago, The Union success in the Civil War, under the volunteer 
eystem, Was due to the fact that our brave opponents raised their 
army under the same system and both armies were under the 
sine disability as to speed in assembling. 

The Congress of the United States has voted for war. It 
has placed the conduct of that war in the hands of the President. 
Having placed that overwhelming responsibility upon him, let 
ys sustain and uphold his hands in the conduct of that great 
enterprise in every possible way. Let us sink all personal and 
political considerations in the great contest before us. 

The President has in many ways shown a sense of the great 
responsibility which rests upon him. Great occasions and great 
crises Make great men. Two recent actions of the President 
have gone far to entrench him in the confidence of the people. 
One of these was the appointment of Gen. George W. Goethals 
to take Charge of the building of our ships. Another was the 
appointment of that great young man of my own State of Cali- 
fornia, Herbert C. Hoover, as head of the food-supplies com- 
mission. These two conspicuously excellent appointments, com- 
bined with the magnificently patriotic address to Congress of 
the President, and his more recent address to the American 
people on consecration to the cause of our country, have pro- 
duced a profoundly favorable impression upon the people in alt 
parts of the United States. Should he, in the performance of 
his great task, deem it wise to accept the services of another 

t American, and commission Theodore Roosevelt to raise 
livision of soldiers and permit this body of Americans to bear 
ihe banner of our country to the lines of the fighting forces of 
our brave allies in France, it would be a glorious inspiration 
to them and to the American people as well. Such action, I 
contend, would not compromise the general principles of this 
bill and weuld go far to smooth away many of the obstacles to 
a complete and unified purpose of the people to place every- 
thing—fortunes, honors, and lives—upon the altar of their 
country, and inspire still greater and more unbounded confi- 
dence in the President. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the bill framed and recom- 
mended by the Generai Staff of the United States Army, which 
is approved and desired by the President of the United States. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wetty]. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, it is not without some sense of 
hesitancy, or perhaps of reluctance, that I have consented to 
uddress the House upon the pending measure. The Members 
have indulged in a great deal of discussion on this subject, 
Which on first thought seems to change our very course from 
that directed by the founders of our Nation. 

The suddenness with which all these problems have thrust 
themselves upon our minds has almost overwhelmed us, and 
there is no wonder that the Nation pauses and gasps. 

When the subject of conscription was first submitted by the 
President, I thought it was not only a reflection but an insult 
upon the patriotism of American citizenship. 

At first I said to myself: “ Was it not sufficient when I cast 
ny vote for the resolution recognizing a state of war and plac- 
ing all the resources of the Nation at the disposal of our Chief 
Executive to repel the assassin who has so foully murdered our 
citizens on land and sea and hus destroyed our property without 
a just cause? Why should I now doubt the patriotism of the 
Nation by voting for selective conscription? Must I be re- 
quired further, by my vote, to permit the mailed hand to tear 
an unwilling son from a fond and unwilling mother?” 

All this seemed for the time, I say, almost to overwhelm me, 
and I not only hesitated but was ready and willing to cast my 
Yote against conscription. But as I began to study the proposal 
and to compare it with the volunteer system which had been in 
vogue in this country and saw how miserably the latter system 
had failed at the very birth of the Republic because not enough 
volunteered; how, had it not been for the French soldier, we 
would probably not now be a free and independent people; and 
then again, when I considered the failure of the American 
Army in 1812, when the Capitol of the Nation was burned by 
arndere, and how the United States was forced to resort to 
waa draft in the Civil War, and by offensive methods 
con stigmatized as poltroons 776,829 Union soldiers, who 
Were either drafted or compelled to enlist to maintain the 
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Union after the flower of our volunteer manhood had been de- 
stroyed—after I had reflected on the history of the volunteer 
system the question arose in my mind: “Shall we repeat the 
mistakes of our fathers by first sacrificing the volunteer and 
placing a handicap upon a large percentage of our citizenship 
who doe not volunteer at first call?” 

Democracy believes in equality, but to maintain that principle 
we must allow all to bear the burdens equally. 

Mr. Chairman, democracy must be strong enough to maintain 
its own form of government as against domestic and foreign 
foes. It is said that we are aping after the autocracy we aim 
to destroy. How, I pray you, can we now meet this foreign foe 
unless we unite and organize? 

The chances are that the man who now cries out: “ Don’t 
Prussianize America” is not a true friend of America. Mr. 
Chairman, the more I considered this question the more I came 
to the conclusion that the selective system is the only fair and 
just method in a democratic form of government. And as I 
remembered of the draft riots of the Civil War and how odious 
the system proved, after the destruction of the volunteer sys- 
tem, I was appalled at the thought that the country might not 
be prepared for this sudden change in the conduct of war, and 
that instead of considering it an honor to be selected, the men 
would resent it because it implied some force. 

During the past week I have sent telegrams to the fiftv-odd 
papers in my district inviting the opinions of the readers on 
the best method in which to raise an army. I want the Clerk 
to read one of these, coming from 50 boys all of military age. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fion. B. F. WELTY, 


House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C.: 

Your duty is plain. Fifty young men of Lima, Ohio. composing the 
Inner Club, all of military age, expect you to support the bill for uni 
versal service You .oted for war, and being at war we must fight, 
so let us all fight. Vote for conscription bill—politics and patriotism 
don’t mix, 

Tus INNER CLup, 
By M. AwstTIn POTTER, 


“ Spwarp G: Forsom, 
Pact T. LANDIS, 
VAN CLEAVE HOLMES, 
GEORGE L. PARMENTER, 


Committee. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, they say that the people can 
not distinguish and can not understand what the words 
lective conscription ” means. I was never more delighted and 
gratified than with the response which convinced me that they 
too, have been thinking about this very question before the 
House; and the hundreds of letters and telegrams have proved 
to me that a large majority of those who are giving this sub- 
ject any thought are in favor of requiring everyone to do his 
part, and believe the selective system the only fuir one. The 
Nation is not afraid of military autocracy so long as every citi- 
zen is a soldier. 

The volunteer system is a beautiful dream when all are 
willing to do their duty and bear the burden equally—when all 
are willing to volunteer. But so long as we have men who are 
clef with a selfish and cowardly spirit, and believe in the 
vol ‘er system because they know the other fellow is willing 
to volunteer, we can maintain the country longer by destroying 
the present volunteer system and give everyone a chance to do 
his full duty 

The slacker must bear his just share of the burden if he de- 
sires to enjoy long the freedom of his country. I find that there 
are two classes who believe in the volunteer system—those who 
are anxious to volunteer and those who rejoice because the other 
fellow is willing to go to the front. But our Americanism de- 
pends upon the degree of our willingness to sacrifice. 

Mr. Chairman, no true American, “having put his hand to 
the plow and looking backward, is fit”’ for citizenship in “ the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.” Why are we 
halting between two fdeas? Action, not words, is what the 
country wants. It is not now for us to decide what measures 
will be most popular with our constituents. We are not here 
to reelect ourselves. In a crisis such as this, when the ideals 
of the Republic are to be tested with the ordeal of fire, it is 
ef no importance to patriots what measures might soonest 
win the stamp of approval. There is no time to be lost in the 
discussion of minor details. We must decide, and that right 
quickly, how best to serve the common welfare of the land, 
how most efficiently to prosecute the military campaign we have 
voted to undertake. 

It is said that only the rich favor the volunteer system. If 
it were possible under this bill to purchase a substitute, I 
should not vote for it. The burden will fall equally upon all, 
and no man can complain because of that burden. This war 
will not be over in 60 or 90 days. We have a man’s job on 
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our hands, and for the sake of our glorious ancestors we should 
at least meet the test so that our country may continue in its 
path of destiny. 

Looking at it from a cold and dispassionate view, we must 
all come to the same conclusion—that the selective system pro- 
posed by the minority of the committee is the only fair and 
just requirement from every true and loyal American. 

Should the volunteer soldier bear the entire burden? Should 
we not also look after the man who raises the crops or makes 
the munitions of war? Selective conscription can be made 
applicable to the needs of the country as those needs arise. 
Plenty of boys at first will volunteer to do their bit on the 
field of battle, but few will offer their services in a field of 
corn or wheat. Thousands will turn out to march behind the 
flag, but some must stay home to make the shells and shrapnel 
we will need. Mr. Chairman, the most effective mode of 
prosecuting this war will ultimately prove to be that which puts 
each man at the task where he can be of the greatest value to 
his country. 

Again, I find that there are two classes of volunteers who 
will go unless restrained—the son with a dependent mother 
and the married man with a family of children. I want you 
men who favor the volunteer system as against selective con- 
scription to consider the young man with a family, or the one 
who supports a widowed, or perchance an invalid, mother. He 
would like to go, but his better judgment tells him that he can 
best serve his country by supporting his home. Valor may not 
at first get the best of his judgment, and probably he will not 
respond at the first call, but neither does the slacker, who 
supports no one. The country needs more men; another call 
goes out. Are you going to embarrass the boy who has a 
dependent mother or the father of six children, and see him 
go? Yea, will you permit him to go, while the slacker, who is 
too lazy to work, or who, perchance, expects to make a fortune 
out of the war, remains at home? I pray you think on this sub- 
ject in a cold and dispassionate manner. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WELTY. I think I can conclude in about three minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, I still remember the boys of 
‘98, some resigning lucrative civil positions to volunteer in the 
ranks at $15.60 per month. In our regiment we had privates 
some of whom resigned and others had held city and county 
offices, merchants, printers, mechanics, and farmers—the best 
blood of the land—all ready and willing to join the ranks; 
and I can see the slacker as We left him, able-bodied, sitting 
on a store box whittling while his mother was earning a living 
over a washtub. When we came home I saw the same slacker 
whittling on the same store box. What are you going to do 
with that man? Does he, too, owe a duty to his country when 
the country needs men? 

The other day we granted authority to England, France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy to conscript their subjects in our country who 
attempt to escape military duty. Shall we treat our slackers 
differently? Another reason I am for selective conscription is 
because it places the man who should remain at home, on the 
farm or in the factory, on the same level as the patriot, and does 
not make him feel as though he is a poltroon if conscription 
is resorted to when the volunteer system fails. 

Mr. Chairman, I was glad to hear the gentleman from Ne- 
braska so eloquently describe the freedom his ancestors en- 
joyed in the Swiss Alps, and wondered whether our ancestors 
were neighbors. But I was rather surprised that he would 
justify his position by comparing the Swiss method with his 
proposed method of raising an army. He surely knows that 
every Swiss is a soldier, and as good as the worid has ever 
known. If Germany had no more regard for the Swiss Army 
than she had for that of Belgium she would have invaded that 
country too. Had we the Swiss military system in this coun- 
try we would not now be debating whether to call for volun- 
teers or conscript our soldiers. ‘They would be mobilizing 
while we are talking about it. 

I do not fully agree with the minority report, and would 
suggest to the committee an amendment that boys from 18 to 
21 be permitted to register, while men above that age be re- 
quired to register. This will leave it optional with boys of 
18 to 21 to offer their services. I offer this suggestion because 
I find a great many Members who will refuse to vote to con- 
script a boy who has no chance to vote against him if he does 
not approve his course. 

We voted for war and have given the President all the money 
he requested to prosecute that war; now, I pray you, do not tie 
his hands when it comes to voting men so necessary to conduct 
that war to a successful conclusion. But let us be united in 


holding them up. He is not only the Commander in Chief of 
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the Army and Navy but of every American -citizen )\,, is 
willing to make the full sacrifice necessary to maintain the 
rights of a free people. [Applause. ] ws 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes ¢) 4 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones.} [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I shall support 
administration plan in this emergency as the best and { 
means of raising and training an army. I do not like the 
ecmmittee bill because it seeks to evade the issue, and i); tho 
very heart of the bill it calls upon the American Congress 4, 
shirk a responsibility. The selective draft is right or wrone 
in principle. If right, it should be adopted; if wrone it 
should be rejected utterly and only resorted to when there jc 
no other way to save the Nation, and in the meantime s},0\j\q 


1e 


the 


rest 


not be held as a club over the heads to force unwilling yo|yp. 
teers. No halfway measure that would leave the matter jy a 
nebulous condition and shift the burden to the shoulders of 
another is worthy of this body of thinking men. We are faco 
to face with an issue, and I believe the American Coneresc 
should rise to the responsibility. [Applause.] 


All of my sentiment, my training, my ideas, and the impulses of 
my heart have clustered around the volunteer soldier—the ¢lori- 
ous battles he has fought, the victories he has won. Our |iher- 
ties were established by him, and the Republie has always Jeon 
maintained by his valor. He fought at Lexington, at Concord, 
and at New Orleans. He stood guard while human freedom) was 
cradled, and he has walked by the side of liberty during the yp- 
folding and development of this country. He has been our 
mainstay and protection while we have grown from simplicity 
and honor to the proud heritage of freedom and power. But 
when the cold logic of reason is summoned, is the volunteer 
soldier not found to have borne more than his share of the 
burdens of government? Has he not been permitted to make 
too proud a sacrifice? Why should the best blood of a iatio 
perish that a poorer type might enjoy the blessings of liberty? 
Why should military duty be voluntary any more than tixes, 
road service, or jury duty? 

Conceding that the volunteer method would secure the neces. 
sary soldiers, I ask you, is it fair? We are wont to jay 
tribute in song and in story to the brave volunteer who has 
carried the flag to victory and possibly to death on the blood- 
red field of battle. But what does lip service mean to hiin 
after the tumult is over and the story grows old?) What are 
you going to do for the man who has patriotic fervor enough to 
enlist, make the sacrifice for his country, carry the robe of 
glory on the field of carnage—to return a forgotten soldier to 
resume his activities in the aftermath, while his less worthy 
brother quenches the flame of patriotism, remains at home, 
makes money, ascends to higher position in his chosen vocation, 
and, while joining in the cheers, perhaps, has the returned sol- 
dier discounted in the stern battle of life’s business? Whliy 
should the slacker be thus favored? Why should he, while re- 
maining at his fireside, enjoy the protection and gain of an 
other man’s fighting? The volunteer system puts a premium ou 
the sluggard in his sluggishness and penalizes the patriot in lis 
patriotism. [Applause.] The objection is not to the volunteer 
soldier but to the system. The volunteer soldier is the greatest 
of soldiers, but the system is the poorest of systems. Ii takes 
the flower of the land and leaves a generation of delinquciis to 
propagate the race. Is there any good reason why the brave, 
strong man should risk his life and his all that the stay-at- 
home might live and flourish? Modern warfare is the grimimest 
business that ever engaged the attention of a people, thie ios! 
terrible ordeal that men must face. It must be on an eflicicncy 
basis. Every abled-bodied man should be placed where lis 
Government feels that he can best promote the interests of tle 
Commonwealth. [Applause.] 

Since my boyhood I have heard the phrasing, “ The classes 
incite and the masses fight.” Heretofore there has been to 
much of truth wrapped up in that trite expression. Under tle 
selective draft the rich and the poor, the high and the lov, the 
baker’s son, the banker’s son, each—all must melt into © col: 
mon sentiment and stand shoulder to shoulder and heart © 
heart. Could anything be fairer or more democratic’ vr 
once in all our glorious history let us have a war that is ne 
a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight. To this end | shall 
favor levying a draft upon wealth in the form of graduated 
income and excess profits taxes, in order that all our 'orc™ 
may be utilized in the prosecution of this fight and for the 
purpose of discouraging those who would make a profit 0"! of 
warfare and coin American blood and tears into money. )Y 
removing any artificial inducement for war. There is no doubt 
that if every man must bear his part, both of money : nd lia 
bility to service, it will have a sobering effect on all peopl? 
whenever waz excitement prevails. Of course these (x 
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should not be exorbitant, but taxation should be distributed in 
the fairest manner possible. 

I tuke no stock in the argument that men will not volunteer. 
I have no doubt of our ability to secure volunteers at this time. 
4 flame has swept the country. From the housetops to the 
hilltops—from the schoolhouse to the workshop—from the 
ioming forges of life, this great country, cleft by flowing rivers 
and framed in eternal hills, is ablaze with patriotism to-day. 
It was so in 1776, it was true in 1861. But the trouble is that 
if the volunteer system fails itgalways fails in the emergency, 
when the cold steel of the crisis comes. It happened in the 
Civil War. At first they were all enthusiastic but after service 
for 1 time the glamor faded, the ardor cooled, and conscrip- 
tion came. It was odious then, The slacker having lost all 
ecournge and self-respect by dodging his duty and by the abuse 
and villifieation which had been heaped upon him was brought 
into the Army a slinking coward. Conscious of his own short- 
comings—every circumstance combined against him—he felt 
disgraced. It will not be so with the selective draft. When 
« win has registered he will have performed his duty until 
his name is drawn from the wheel and he is selected for the 
service, Conscription if adopted at the start carries no stigina 
with it. It is the natural and logical system. 

If we all owe the duty of service when needed, the choice 
should not be left to the individual, for the selection will not 
then be from those that are needed least at home, nor from 
those who would be of greatest use in the Army, but from 
those who feel the pressure of that duty strongest. be they 
married or Single, producer or nonproducer. I am very much 
inclined to the opinion that those would likely go that industry 
could least spare. At least, the selection would not be scientific 
or businesslike, and modern warfare is a business—a business 
for those at the front and those who are kept at home. There 
must be a mobilization of every resource of the Nation—of men, 
of supplies, of everything that constitutes a nation’s resources, 
Who ever heard of the head of a mercantile firm going in among 
his men and calling for volunteers to carry a message or to 
do any particular duty? No; he assigns to each man the duty 
which he wishes: performed. That is the modern successful 
business method. The allied forces need munitions and food 
supplies more than they need men. We have become the supply 
house of the earth. And yet the vast majority of new enlist- 
ments in this country to date have been from the open country, 
where men are most needed. This can be prevented under the 
proposed plan. 

Switzerland is an ideal democracy. She has no standing 
army, no professional soldiers. That little country has uni- 
versal military training and universal liability to service, and 
can mobilize her entire fighting strength in an ineredibly short 
period of time. Five hundred thousand trained citizen soldiers 
are instantly available in that land, at less than one-third the 
expense to which this country is placed in maintaining a regu- 
lar standing army of less than 100,000 men. Switzerland is 
in the pathway of the storm in Europe, and would have fur- 
nished a convenient passage for the armies, and yet not one 
of the belligerent countries has dared set foot upon her soil and 
hot One of her citizen soldiers has been slain. We have heard in 
this discussion a great deal of talk of tradition and traditional 
policies, If the Swiss had used the old traditions, they would 
have stood on the mountain and pushed rocks off onto their 
enemies and used the old crossbow that William Tell used in 
his contests, Why not use the flintlock pistol and the old 
muzzle-loading squirrel rifle that our fathers used if we are 
foing to use simply the argument of tradition? If the Swiss 
had adopted that policy, they would, instead of being men 
vibrant with life and energy, have been paying tribute to the 
brave volunteers who fought and died in defense of their coun- 
try. I would rather have living men, untouched and unhurt, 
than to be paying tribute to the dead, no matter how gloriously 
they may have perished. 

{ hope the time may soon come when by international agree- 
ment we may have all armament and all military preparation 
reduced to a minimum, when all this economic waste may be 
‘voided, This, however, is not practicable so long as the in- 
tense military attitude is assumed by other nations, and rulers 
who thirst for conquest and military glory hold the reins of 
sovernment in other lands. We all long with an intense long- 
ane the time when liberty, equality, manhood, and fair play 
de be the ruling passion of men of all nations and when 
emocracy will live and flourish among all peoples. 
wane it might all have been avoided. When the war reso- 
tion If f he our minds instinctively sought a peaceful solu- 
la aith, by. delaying, could have seen a bow of promise 
scan a rift in the clouds, or if hope, by lingering, could have 

‘a star in the far east to guide us amid all this gloom and 
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depression, I should have been glad to follow and worship at 
the altar of peace, even though it led to a manger. But it 
could not be so. Prussianism had placed a eherubim of mock- 


ery and a flaming sword of ruthlessness, which turning in 
every direction guarded the gateway to the haven of pence. 
The die is cast. The dogs of war have been unleashed. In 


the battle of democracy against autocracy we are fighting for 
“rights that are more precious than peace.” There is no doubt 
that the Kaiser dreamed and planned a world conquest just 
as surely as did Napoleon or Alexander. If suecessful, human 
liberty would be the martyr, and the rights for which men have 
worked and fought during all these vears would be sacrificed. 

Great events are making this period the most momentous in 
the annals of all time. New ideals are being born and almost 
instantly wrought into form by the plastic hand of progress 
Recent events have shown that we ean not stand still. The 
erust of civilization too thin. We must move forward or 
backward, else human liberty will perish in the mire. The con- 
ditions call for emergency legislation, for the action of the 
times, and I prefer to follow the leadership of the Commander 
in Chief of our military forces in this crisis. There more 
than the simple issue in the outcome of this war. This is the 
last death struggle of caste and privilege and of the tyranny 
of birth and blood. Tremendous changes are going on in the 
world’s affairs. The Russian Czar has abdicated and a new 
Government is being established more glorious in form than the 
archaic and outworn Government of the We are being 
molded into a new world relationship just as surely as in the 
Revolutionary War the thirteen Colonies were being molded into 
a new form, which was afterwards slowly, but none the less 
surely, and gradually wrought out. If we assume our role in 
the new relationship, we can hope that there will be no other 
world war; that the battles of the future will not be destruc- 
tive, but rather creative and constructive: that the rivalry be- 
tween nations will be settled by each building up its own re- 
sources rather than by tearing down the neighboring common- 
wealth; that when the smoke of battle has finally lifted from 
this holocaust there shall arise a higher purpose, a nobler im- 
pulse, purified and refined as by fire; that the rights of nations 
great and small to the great highway of the seas will be recog- 
nized; and that human liberty will in the future be guarded 
with eternal vigilance by men everywhere with a common pur- 
pose. [Applanse. } 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, T yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
just taken his seat says that the volunteer system was a failure 
during the Civil War. I deny it. History proves that that is 
not so. I claim that the conscript system during the war was 
a failure, and I am going to prove it before I take my seat. I 
have here an official report that will be presented for the first 
time on this floor of the draft riots throughout this country 
during the Civil War. And I am going to print it in the Recorp 
for the benefit of the “conscript fathers” on this floor [ap- 
plause] and throw some enlightenment on this question. 

The advocates of conscription seem to lose sight of the fact 
that the vital question of the hour is not what is the most 
equitable way to raise an army, but the vital question is what 
is the best and speediest way to raise the most reliable and 
efficient army. There is no doubt the volunteer always is and 
always has been and always will be a better soldier than the 
so-called slacker, who is rated as a moral and a physieal coward. 
[Applause.] Ancther grave mistake the devotees of conscrip- 
tion make, and that is that conscription takes the rich anc the 
poor all alike. As the family is the unit of society, let us see. 
I have recently been reading a very valuable pamphlet by Prof. 
George Nasmyth, a noted writer on sociology, author of a book 
on social progress, and another valuable book—A Study of 
Force as a Factor in Human Relations. This pamphlet deals 
with the question of universa! military training or conscription, 
whichever you may call it. The argument for universal military 
service is that it treats the rich and the poor alike. This argu- 
ment is not sound. Let me quote from Prof. Nasmyth a para- 
graph that goes to the root ef the whole question: 


is 


Is 


past. 


Does universal military service involve equal sacrifice on the part 
of rich and poor alike? If both are killed, of course, both have made 
the last great sacrifice. But for the families of the two men the 
difference is very great. For the family of the poor man the loss of 
the breadwinner means that the widow must go out to work; that tne 
children must be deprived of an opportunity for education. For the 
rich man, on the contrary, no such sacrifice on the part of his family 
is involved. His wife is not compelled to go out and work; his 
children are not deprived of the opportunity of receiving a liberal edu- 
cation. 


To that poor woman and her children life is a burden without 
hope. 


ae 
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As all our wars have been successful, all fought by volunteers, 
T «im for the volunteer system for raising a patriotic and effec- 
live army. As forcing unwilling men into the Army, even to 
fight for the life of the Republic, resulted in riots and rebellion 
and bloodshed, and was a conceded failure in our greatest and 
jongest enduring war, I am opposed to conscription now. The 
statement, so often repeated on this floor, that the volunteer 
system is a failure rests solely upon the assertions of those 
who haye had no experience in war and who have presented no 
argument to sustain their statements. When I state that the 
draft system has always proved a disastrous failure in this 
country I do not propose to rest the stagement on mere asser- 
tion. Iam going to prove it. 

During our great Civil War, which was fought on both sides 
almost exclusively by volunteers, we had in the armies of the 
Union from 1861 to 1865, 2,212,742 soldiers. Of this number, 
notwithstanding the drafts, covering a period of almost two 
years, less than 62,000 drafted men ever got in battle array at 
the front. [Applause.] The talk heard so often on this floor 
that an unwilling soldier, forced into the Army against his 
will and against his convictions, will make as serviceable or as 
valuable a soldier as a volunteer, who offers his services be- 
cause of an all-prevailing sense of duty to his country or his 
country’s cause, is not only absurd but absolutely foolish. 
During my four years’ service in the Civil War I was never 
sick and never off duty, hence I was always at the front of 
observation, [Applause.] I was a member of three regiments 
and lind as much experience, I believe, with both volunteers 
und drafted men as any ex-soldier now living. During the 
Atlanta campaign of 110 days, every day under fire, I had 
sent to my regiment 72 drafted men from northwestern Ohio, but 
of that 72 men only 2 proved of any value, only 2 out of the 72. 
{Laughter.] And you can not find a surviving soldier of the 
Civil War to-day in any part of the United States who will ad- 
mit that he was forced into the Army as a drafted man. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. If I can hear you and they will give me 
all the time I want, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am asking this for informa- 
tion. Several States gave bounties in order that they might 
secure the requisite number of volunteers. I have no informa- 
tion as to what may have been done in the State of Ohio, 
although I know that State furnished a splendid number of 
men for the Union Army. I would like to inquire if the State 
of Ohio gave bounties to any men to induce them to volunteer 
in the Civil War? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Oh, yes. It gave bounties. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think that 
a man who has to receive a bounty before he will enlist is a 
real volunteer? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I could not answer any questions as to 
things that occurred in the rear during the Civil War, as I 
never was in the rear. [Laughter and applause.] 

All feel that the honor and glory of service comes only to 
the volunteer soldier. The deserters in our Army during the 
Civil War, and there were thousands of them, came almost 
exclusively from drafted soldiers. This was true also of the 
soldiers of the Confederacy, as I am well informed. 

During the siege of Knoxville, Tenn., during the winter of 
1863-64, I was in command of an outpost, and, without excep- 
tion, the Confederate soldiers who deserted and came to my 
post were conscripted soldiers. [Applause.}] In my judgment, 
if a draft is now ordered on our young men to be sent across 
the Atlantic to wallow in Europe’s pool of blood, we will be 
confronted with formidable opposition. In the great Civil War, 
when the appeal to the patriotic manhood of the Republic was to 
save the Union of these States from disruption, the draft not 
only failed in adequate support but resulted in riots and 
bloodshed. 

For four days on the streets of New York there were rioting 
and bloodshed, and the mob took possession of that city. And 
there to-day are more of the conscript fathers than in any other 
city in the Union and fewer recruits. [Laughter and applause. ] 

As to selective conscription I have numerous letters from 
humanitarians and students of seciology, all against taking our 
young men first. Among the letters is one from Mr. B. L., 
Smith, of Joliet, Il. Mr. Smith says: 

Because of the youth of the boys called for in the first draft, the 
character of these boys is yet in the making. To compel carefully reared 
boys of this age to live month after month by the side of the street 


joafer and the poolroom fiend is Hable to result in character ruin of 
the boy. 


[Applause. ] 
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Boys under 23 (perhaps 22) are still highly plastic as regs, 
acter making. If the draft began with men of 23 or older, m 
would be less. Why net begin with the bachelors of 30 to 35° 

[Applause. ] 

Then take the unmarried men between 23 and 30, and then, 
sary, the boys of 19 to 23. In the event of peace before fightin 
the demoralization of the moral forces of our country would ; 
great if the older men whose characters are fixed are called out 

I could give you more proofs of the failure of cons 
in the time that tried men’s souls, and women’s so, 
These are memories of trial and travail burnt into mn: 
indelibly as long as life and memory shall last. 

The period of 1861 to 1865 of our great Civil War is con 
be the most patriotic in all our 130 years of history, 
cause for which the Union Army fought was for the pres 
of this Union of States, and the opposition to the draft ; 
that period, 1863 to 1864, was not as intense as it is to-day : if 
the young manhood of this Nation, who, under the selectiy« y|,, 
of conscription, are to be forced into this damnable Euro) 
war. I have recently returned from Ohio, and I am Satisfied {)): 
the larger element clamoring for conscription are men not {isl 
to draft. This element is largely made up of men over the «rs. 
able age, and the documents that I shall present and am proseyr- 
ing here now to show the opposition to the draft of ‘63 io ‘44 
was not because they did not believe in the war or would wor 
fight in the interest of the Nation, but because they believed tho 
draft was un-American, unconstitutional, and unnecessary. ‘I'}) 
riots that occurred during that period, to which 1 am about to 
refer, are liable to be duplicated in this country in the near 
future if the attempt is made to send the stalwart young man- 
hood of America into a foreign war that does not appeal to their 


patriotism, or in the defense of their country, or in the interest 
of Christian civilization or the future peace of the world. | A) 
plause. ] 


Now, here is what Goy. Seymour says, the war goverior o! 
New York, afterwards a candidate for President of the United 
States: 


The failure of conscription in comparison with volunteering is show 
by results in this State (New York): 
Total number of volygnteers enlisted, January, 1863, to Jan 
RS a a ee ae eT eS ee ae ee 56, 156 
Total number of conscripts who were delivered at military 
a ae OA a PS BS ES SS ee EE ee 2 
Like results are conspicuous in all parts of our State and in a 
sections of the country—in New England, Pennsylvania, and the We: 
The attempt to fill our armies by drafting was abortive. While it gay 
no useful result, it disturbed the public mind, it carried anxict) | 
erplexity into the workshops, the fields, and the homes of our citize 
tt not only fails to fill our armies, but it produces discontent in th 
service ; it is opposed to the genius of our political system; it alienate: 
our people from the Government; it is injurious to the industria! 
suits of the country. (Gov, Seymour’s annual message to the Ne 
Legislature, Jan. 5, 1864.) 


This morning my distinguished and able colleague froi (i) 
[Mr. Crosser] quoted from Daniel Webster. I have aiotiec 
quotation from Daniel Webster bearing on that question, ‘ron 
a speech delivered after the War of 1812 had progressed for 
two years. It was against the constitutionality of conscription 
Daniel Webster was the ablest statesman of.the ante }elluu 
period. If you want to know what he looked like, go out in) 
the Marble Room among the immortals and you will sce hin 
there. Here is what he said, among other arguments: 

Is this, sir, consistent with the character of a free government’ Is 
this civil liberty? Is this the real character of our Constitution ¢ No 
sir; indeed it is not. The Constitution is libeled, foully libeled.— TI 
people of this country have not established for themselves such a fi) 
of Teapetian. They have not purchased at a vast expense of th r vn 
treasures and their own blood a Magna Charta to be slaves. Wher 
is it written in the Constitution, in what article or section is || 
tained that you may take children from their parents and paren! 
their children and compel them to fight the battles of any w 
the folly or the wickedness of government may engage in’ | 
what concealment has this power lain hidden which now tor (hv '' 
time comes forth, with a tremendous and baleful aspect, to (™ Lr 
down and destroy the dearest rights of personal liberty? W! Picts 
show me any constitutional injunction which makes it the du‘) “= 
American people to surrender everything valuable in life, and even | 
itself, not when the safety of their country and its liberties may (ums 
the sacrifice, but whenever the purposes of an ambitious an! 
chievous government may require it? Sir, I almost disdain t 
quotations and references to prove that such an abominable 
has no foundation in the Constitution of the country. 


Here is the report of the provost marshal general: 
Wirn Our Nation at War, 18 1tT Wisp TO CREATE INTERN! 
CIVIL WAR. 


The order for the draft was the signal for violent distur Pt 
many portions of the loyal States and much blood was shed )eic! 
these disturbances were quieted. In some portions of the coun''\ 
ticularly in the city of New York, certain districts in Pentsy'y!" 
Indiana, and Illinois, the draft was conducted under the protein 
troops sent there to overawe the lawless, and in other districts 1)" V 
was deferred until troops could be furnished to protect the 0” 
The draft was not completed till late in the year, and_prod' ced 
fw men for the service. (Report of Provost Marshal Gen. James » 
Fry, Mar. 17, 1866.) 
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1917. 


Will you get this statement into your system? [Applause.] 
rhe number of men drafted throughout the United States in one 
year was less than the number of troops sent to the city of New 
York alone to enforce the draft. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF DRAFT OF 1863, 


The report of the provost marshal general to the Secretary of War, 

vember 17, 1863, shows that the total number of men raised by the 
draft of this year was 9,848. ‘Thus the total number of men raised by 
this draft was less than the number of troops sent from the field to 
enforee the draft in New York City alone. 

[Applause.] I read further: 


On Saturday, the 11th of July, the draft commenced in the city of 

York. * * * ‘fhe results of this riot and condition of affairs 
in the State of New York made it unpractical to resume the draft in 
ihat city until the 19th of August, when troops were sent there from 
the armies in the field.—(Report of provost marshal.) 

Under date of August 12 Maj. Gen. John A. Dix wired for 
10,000 troops to “ overawe resistance to the draft.” (See letter 
to the Seeretary of War, which follows.) 

In the report of the provost marshal general, above quoted, 
oecurs the following naive admission: 

It is probable that large reenforcements will be obtained under the 
President’s call of October 17, 1863, for 300,000 volunteers. - 

Now, this is the official result of the draft. I quote: 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS Or Drarr UNper CALLS OF MAy 1 AND JULy 18, 
1864. 


TROOPS DEMANDED TO ENFORCE DRAFT. 


To enforce a draft which produced 19,058 up to November 1, 1864, 
troops to the number of 35,000 were demanded by commanders in 
charge of the drafting in different States, as follows: 


New 


CRI oar cin nis antes apc apes anand eve aes inal nh daar a ig inten ip bin anes 10, 000 
Be as a aacteatanan aa conten genta Bama thsietinh ies cntinas cin iatiaie adn 10, 000 
ar islstl pppeninanineieamiiae 5, 000 
RR ee arate ccc teeecacatin dninnsmnnren euliniguiipiernnpetieaprtetincunts 10, 000 


In addition to these troops, troops were demanded from Harrisburg, 
Pa., New Jersey, and Delaware. 

During this same period there were, in round numbers, 225,000 volun- 
teers secured. 


ELMIRA, N. ¥. 


Evmira, N. Y., July 14, 1863, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY: 
there is good reason to expect a riot here in completing and en- 
forcing the draft. ‘The only force I have to oppose or prevent it is that 
of recruits for new regiments not yet mustered into the service. I 
recommend te send 500 or more well-disciplined men to this place to 
remain till the drafted men are put in the field. 
L. L. LIVINGSTON, 
Captain, Third Artillery, Commanding. 


DRAFT SUSPENDED IN BUFFALO, 


(Concerning Buffalo.) 
PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1863. 
Maj A. S. Diven, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General, 
Elmira, N, Y.: 
Suspend the draft for the present in Buffalo, 
JAMES B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General. 
See also Fry to Nugent to suspend draft in New York City and 
Urooklyn, series L, volume 27, part 2, page 895, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
(Concerning also Troy, Kingston, Saugerties, Wilbur, Eddyville, and 
Port Ewen.) 
STATE OF NEW York, 

OFFICE ACTING ASSISTANT PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL, 
Albany, July 16, 1864. 
Col. JAMEs B. Fry, 

Provost Marshal General United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

COLONEL: * .* * Believing that the contaminating influence of 
the riot in the city of New York would doubtless cease with its sup- 
pression, which I thought would certainly occur by that day at furthest, 
{ acceded to the suggestion—to omit drafting the next day—but on the 
morning of the next day, although there was no drafting going on, the 
riot breke out, and the mob indulged in a counterpart of the depreda- 
tions whieh have been occurring in the city of New York, destroying 
the office of a certain newspaper, the Troy Times, sacking the building, 
as weli as the house of a prominent citizen. 

* * * * « * ° 


The thirteenth district, Capt. Fero, provost marshal, has removed 
his papers to a securer place than headquarters. There is an organi- 
‘ition of iaboring men and others at Kingston, Saugerties, Wilbur, 
Eddyville, and Port Ewen estimated to be in all 2,000 men. The steam- 
boat Powell, from New York, was forbidden to land at Kingston until 
t delegation of the mob, some 300 or 400 men, had examined the boat, 
my Posing that cannon was to be landed. At Saugerties Tuesday night 
8 - men paraded the streets and threatened to burn Mr, Bois’s house, 
Who is a powder manufacturer. 


Frepk. TOWNSEND, 
Major Fightcenth United States Infantry, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General. 
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(Reply.) 

WASHINGTEN, D. C., July 16, 1863. 
Maj. TOWNSEND, 

Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General, Albany: 

Capt. Hughs reports draft suspended in Troy on account of 
Don’t try to push the draft there or anywhere else where it 
opposed until you get force. 

J.B. 


riot. 
is at all 
Fry, Provost 


Mai 


shal General, 


NEW YORK 
STATE OF New YorkK, NORTHERN 


DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF ACTING ASSISTAN1 


PROVOST MARSUAL GENERAL, 
; Albany, July 1, (862. 
Brig. Gen. Canny, New York City. 


GENERAL: I am authorized by the provost marshal general to apply 


to you for force to aid me in the discharge of my duties as acting 
assistant provost marshal general for the northern division of New 
York. 

A draft was sought to be enforced on Tuesday of this week in the 


city of Troy for the fifteenth congressional district, which led to a 
serious riot, and this city, in anticipation of the draft, which has not 
been ordered here, is on the verge of an outbreak of a nature similar 
to that occurring in the city of New York. * * * 

I have to report that a force of 1,000 men and a section of a battery 
are immediately needed to protect the Government records and property 
here and in Troy now under charge of the officials of the provost mar- 
shal general’s bureau. 

Very nearly the same state of things exists in each of the 


listricts 
under my charge. 


The drafting has, by authority. been temporarily suspended, and 
when commenced again anywhere in the division a larger force than 


ever as above required will be necessary, 
I am, sir, very respectfully, ete., 
FrepDK. TOWNSEND, 
Major, United States Army, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How much time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I would like enough time to read the 
reports. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
15 minutes more. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Now, all these reports are from official 
sources—all about the draft riots. I have compiled a sum- 
mary of the results; and if there is any question about it, I will 
refer any Member on this floor to the official reports, which will 
confirm it. 


Very well. I yield to the gentleman 


The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 


NEW JERSEY. 
PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Washington, D. C., July 22, 1863. 
Maj. Gen. Drx, 
Commanding Department of the East, New York City. 
GENERAL: * * * Jn the fifteenth district the draft was com- 
menced, and has been suspended by a riot in Troy. In the fourteenth 
district the draft has not commenced, as the indication of riot in 


Albany made it prucent not to begin. 
* %* * The indications of mob violence are so strong in Buffalo 
that I have deemed it best not to undertake a draft in that city until 
an adequate force can be sent there. Difficulties of greater or less mag- 
nitude are apprehended in some of the interior cities of New York. 

In New Jersey there are unmistakable signs of resistance, and the 
draft has not yet been ordered in that State. I have directed Col. 
Buchanan, acting assistant provost marshal general for that State, head 
quarters Trenton, to pursue his duties with great prudence, so as to 
prevent an outbreak. 

o * . * 7 7 7 
I am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, JAS. B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General, 


NEW YORK, 


New York, May 10, 186} 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War: 
There are from 8,000 to 10,000 men on a strike in this city. The 


police have notified me that their entire force is engaged in maintain- 
ing order, and the mayor has requested me to suspend the draft for 
a few days. I have taken the responsibility of doing so in the mntry 
districts. The deficiency in this city is only 1,000, I ‘nd copy of 
the mayor’s communication by mail. 
Joun A. Dix 
Major General, 


SENAT. CHAMBER, May 10, (864. 
Gen. J. B. Fry, 


Provost Marshal General. 
Dear Str: I inclose a dispatch which 
as well as Mr. Weed have fears. 
Yours, truly, 


speaks for itself. Others 


(Inclosure.) 
ASTOR House, N. Y., 
May 1%, 1864. 
E. D. MorGAN, Washington: 
If possible to do so, stop the draft to-morrow. 


THURLOW WEED, 
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BUFFALO, 
SUFFALO, July 25, 1863, 
Ylon. Epwin M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War: ° 

Serious apprehensions are entertained of a riot here on account of 
ihe draft. Capt. Sturgeon, United States mustering and disbursing 
officer here, has been ordered to muster out the Buffalo regiments im- 
mediately. 

It is the earnest desire of our citizens, in which we join, that the 
Seventy-fourth Regiment, Col. W. A. Fox, be not mustered out for 
at least 30 days and kept on duty here. 

NELSON RANDALL, 
Major General, New York Militia, 


SARATOGA, 
(Third indorsement.) 
Provost MARSHAL’s OFFICE, 
EIGHTEENTH District oF NEw York, 
Schenectady, August 4, 1863, 
io * 7 - ~ * 

In the village of Saratoga Springs, now full of visitors, it would 
be necessary to have a guard when the notices are served and drafts 
enforeed, as there is a dangerous element there. Threats have been 
made to burn the large hotels there i€ the draft is enforced there, 

* * 4 . os 4 * 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. BUTLER, 

Captain and Provost Marshal, 

EKightcenth District of New York, 
NEW YORK, 

HIEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE EAStT, 

New York City, August 12, 1863. 
Ilon. EpWIN M. STANTON, 
Seerctary of War. 

Sin: I telegraphed the provost marshal general this morning that 
ihere ought to be 10,000 troops in this city and harbor when the draft 
is resumed, and with such a force it may be commenced on Monday. 
This force is the smallest estimated by anyone as necessary * * * 
in this city and overawe resistance to the draft. * * * 

i have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, yours, JOHN A, DIX, 
Major General, 

WISCONSIN, 
Provost MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

First DIstTricr or WISCONSIN, 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 14, 1863. 
Lieut. Col. Cuartes 8S, LOVELL, 
Provost Marshal General for Wisconsin. 


COLONEL: We are in possession of evidence that satisfies us beyond 
the possibility of doubt that there are organizations now in this city 
with plans matured, and that at a given signal the mob will break 
forth in all its fury. We could, and if the department desires it will, 
give facts and reasons for all we state. We have to-day been called 
upon by other parties occupying apartments in this block soliciting us to 
remove the provost marshal’s office from this block to avoid the destruc- 
tion of their property. 

While we belheve we are not particularly timid, at the same time we 
believe that it would be recklessness and foolhardiness to attempt a 
draft in this city without protection. 

Respecttully, 
3. M. Tit_paven, 
Provost Marshal, 
A. H. BARNEs, 
Member Board of Enrollment. 


SCHENECTADY. 
New Yorx City, August 14, 1863. 
Col. JAMES B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General: 

Maj. Townsend reports to me that he has finished the draft in the 
twenv-second district (Oswego) and in the eighteenth (Schenectady), 
and that it was alone the presence ef troops which saved Schenectady 
from the disgrace of a bloody riot. 

+ ~ *. * * * * 
Joun A. Dix, Major General, 

Ohio has always been regarded as a very patriotic State. In 
the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, Ohio raised more than one- 
tenth of all the volunteer soldiers of the Union Army. But 
there was a powerful element in Ohio opposed to the draft. 
Why? Because it was un-American and unnecessary. 

OHIO. 
CoLuMBUS, ONI0, August 2, 1864, 
Iion. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War: 

There is trouble anticipated in several districts in the State about 
the time of draft. Several strong erganizations are forming, and some 
arming to resist. We will have men enough of the guard back for 
service, but our arms are the French and Prussian muskets, very 
inferior, and many of them worthless. Can you make a deposit of 
10.000 to 20.000 Enfield rifles here with your ordnance officer, to be 
drawn on in case of ner The same thing would be accom- 
plished by allowing the National Guard to bring their arms home and 
turn them over here. 

Jno. Brovucu, Governor of Ohio. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, August 9, 1864 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War: 


* * * ‘There must not be less than 10,000 to 15,000 men under 


arms in Ohio in September if the draft is enforced. 
‘no. BrouGH, Governor of Ohio. 
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VERMONT. 


PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S O¥FFICcr. 
Washington, D. C., Juiy 3, 1863. 
Brig. Gen. T. G. Prrcurr, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General for Vermont, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
GENERAL: In the present crisis it is not probable that sufficient n 
tary force can be furnished you to suppress successfully at one and ¢ 
same time a resistance to the draft in your State should’ such oc 
simultaneously in any great number of the districts under your char, 
+ * = a * ? 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAS. B. Fry, Provost Marshal General, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
RENDEzVOUS For DRarTep MEN, 
Concord, N. H., July 16, 1863, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


GENERAL: It is represented to me by the chief magistrate and ot) 
civil authorities of this State (that) there exists a widespread 
organized determination in some parts of the State to resist the « 
forcement of the draft, and that indications are apparent that it 
the purpose of evil-disposed persons to attack the general rendezyou 
and disarm the permanent party here stationed. * * * 

Most respectfully, 
Epwarp W. H:nxks, 
. Brigadier General, United States Voluntcers, 


MICHIGAN, 
Provost MARSHALL'S OFFICE, 
First CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, Mich., July 14, 1862. 
Maj. B..H. Hitt, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General for Detroit. 

MAjorn: * * * ‘There is but one expression of opinion, and th 
is that there is existing here an organized armed body of men in t! 
city to resist the draft. Some estimate it as high as 5,000, but t! 
is an idle estimate. * * * ‘This feeling has become intensified to 
an alarming degree by the successful violence in the city of New York, 
compelling the draft to be deferred. A spark here would explode th: 
whole and bring it into the most violent action. * The con 
dition of things is more critical than they have been at any time during 
the war. : 

A strong force should be ordered to this city at once. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Jno. S. NEWPERRY, 
Captain and Provost Marshal First District. 


OHIO, INDIANA, AND ILLINOIS. 
WASHINGTON, August 12, 186}. 
Lieut. Gen. GRANT, 
City Point. 

GenerRAL: I have just received Gen. Heintzelman’s report on Gen, 
Burbridge’s telegram in regard to arresting certain persons in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Gen. Heintzelman does not deem it prudent to 
make arrests at the present time. as a rescue would probably be at- 
tempted, and his force is not sufficient to put down an insurrection. 
To provide against this he wants 10,000 men in each of the States of 
Indiana and I[l1inois and 5,000 in Ohio. 

Gen. Pope and the provost marshal general of Wisconsin report that 
there will be armed resistance to the draft in that State, and that, 
all the troops there have been ordered into the field, they will have no 
means to enforce it. 

Ea * * x * * 


Add these requisitions to those from New York, Pennsylvania, Now 
Jersey, and Delaware, and I think we can dispose of a few hundre! 
thousand men, if you can spare them from the James River. 

Seriously, I think much importance should be attached to the rep- 
resentations of Gen. Heintzelman in regard to the condition of affairs 
in the West. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. W. HALLeck, 
Major General and Chief of Stay. 


Here is one from Pottsville, Pa. : 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Camp GALE, 
Pottsville, Pa., July 18, 180). 
Col. JAMus B, Fry, 
Provost Marshal General of the United States. 4 
CoLoNEL: In my last communication to you I stated that there wer 
from 4,000 to 5,000 men assembled to resist the draft. Since that ti: 
I have learned from reliable information that there are at least 10,000 
men that can assemble within 24 hours’ time. * * * 
I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
Oscar V. DAYTON, 


Major, United States Invalid Corps, Commanding Post. 
I have not time to read all of these, but I will put them into 
the Recorp. Here are others from Philadelphia, showing tlc 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Provost MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1802. 
Col. JamMnEs B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General. 


CoLoneL: I deem it my duty to tell you in writing that, as a Phila- 
delphian, 1 have means of hearing from various sources what has cause(l 
me to believe that there will be serious resistance to the draft in that 
city, * © © and would strongly urge that the draft be not attempted 
in Philadelphia until the resistance to it elsewhere has been put dow® 
oy force, and then execute it in Philadelphia under the presence of a0 
efficient force of 1,500.to 2,000 reliable scaepe. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
RicwArp H. Rust, 
Colonel, ete. 











War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1863. 
Maj. Gen. Coucn : You will immediately relieve Maj. ‘Gen. Dana from 
his present duty and send him to Philadelphia to take command of 
the forees there for the protection of the public property and the execu- 
tion of the laws. You will also send to Philadelphia one regiment of 
Infantry to report to Gen. Dana. 
Acknowledge the receipt of this telegram and the time it is received 
and the hour at which orders are given to Gen. Dana. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


Provost MARSH AL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1863—7.20 p.m, 
“ol. BOMFORD, 


Provost Marshal General, Harrisburg: 


Don’t countermand any orders fer draft in Philadelphia which may | 
have become public. 
ae 


B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal Ge neral, 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Provost MARSHAL GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1863. 
Col. W. D. WHIPPLE, 
Commanding in Philadelphia: 

I did not get off last night. Have the batteries and regiments from 
here reached you? 

Don’t commence the draft in any new district until you have these 
troops in hand. 

The Government considers these precautionary measures absolutely 
necessary. 

See that Laidley at Frankford Arsenal is prepared in case of trouble. 
The Fairmount district is said to be a bad one. 

Please answer at once. JAMES B. Fry, 

Provost Marshal General. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 28, 1863, 
Col. JAMES B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General, Washington, D. C. 

COLONEL: I have the honor to inform you that the following has 
been reported to me. as being the true state of things in Schuylkill 
County, Pa. 

First. The inane of Cass Township, near Pottsville, have organized 
to resist the draft to the number of 2,500 to 3,000 armed men 

Second. 
9-months’ men and discharged 3-years’ men, 

7 ~ * - - * * 
I am, Colonel, very respectfully : 
. . : Wm. D. WHIPPLE, 
Brigadier General of Volunteers, 


Here is one from Mauch Chunk, Pa.: 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
MAvucH CHUNK, PA., November 9, 1863. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

President of the United States. 

Sirn:, It is perhaps proper that you should fully understand the con- 
ditien of society about the coal mines in the Lehigh region. 
risk of treapasting upon your time I will undertake the explanation. 

Since the commencement of the draft a large majority of the coal 
operators have been !aw-defying, opposing the National Government in 
every possible way, and making unsafe the lives and property of Union 
men. 

* 


Hon. 


* * * > * s 

I have the honor to be, very truly, 

Your obedient servant, CuAs. ALLBRIGHT., 

And the same condition occurred all over the country. I hope 
this will not occur again, It shows just how unpopular the 
craft was 50 years ago. 

I have presented these riot records to show how utterly ab- 
horrent to patriotic American citizens the conscription laws 
proved to be a half century ago. And that, too, in the awful 
presence of the greatest crisis in the history of this Republic. 
We have no reason to suppose that a conscription law to-day 
will prove less abhorrent to the patriotic young men of to-day. 

We are treading on dangerous ground. If the stalwart, self- 
conscious men of a half century ago resisted a conscript law 
when the life of our own country was the one vital issue, what 
may be the result of a conscript law to force our peace-loving 
citizens to fight in a foreign war 4,000 miles away? 


Are we going to send an army of conscripts to Europe to fight | 


for democracy? Having disposed of the hereditary ruler of 
the German Empire, are we going to depose the hereditary 
monarch of England, the hereditary monarch of Spain, the 
hereditary monarch of Roumania, or of Serbia, or of Denmark, 
or Sweden, and Norway, and the other king-ruled and king-domi- 
nated empires of war-cursed Europe? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. If the gentleman will yield, I merely 
want to answer his question by saying that I hope so. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Are we to dethrone the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Mikado of Japan, under the pretense of a war for democ- 
racy? It looks like a long war; and when will the end be? 


What will the harvest be? 

I am against conscription because it is un-American and un- 
democratic, and unjust to the stalwart manhood of this Nation. 
We have a cause to fight for that appeals to the loyalty of the 
men and women of this Republic. 


Let the President issue a 


They drill every evening and are ‘commanded by “returned | : s Z. : 
7 | more soldiers in New York to enforce the draft there than they 


At the | 
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stirring call for volunteers, and we will get volunteers to-d: Vy. 
as we have in the past, in ample numbers. f am against con 
scription because I am opposed to a government of force as 


against a government by consent of the people. TL aim opposed to 
conscription because no conscript army anywhere around the 
world ever achieved liberty for any country or empire round 
the world since civilization was evolved in the womb of the 
dead centuries. I am against conscription because I do not 

sare to live to see the day when government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people shall be supplanted by a government 
by force. lL am opposed to conscription because I 
to inaugurating kaiserism in this Republic, while 
kaiserism in Europe. 

If Germany is ever made a democracy, the force must come 
from within the Empire by evolution, or internal revolution, 
the same as in Russia and China. No student of sociology, no 
prophet of human destiny, believes that democracy can be 
on Germany by the armed legions of a foreign enemy. 
plause. ] 

Did the gentleman from Rhode Island wish to ask me 
tion? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I merely was answering your question 
when you asked was there a hope of routing out all those kings. 
I want to say fervently that so far as I am concerned that is 
my hope. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. 

Mr. GORDON. 
these monarchs? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I think I have given my views so 
you can all understand them on that question. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. I thought the gentleman froin Ohio had 
the floor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has seven min- 


am opposed 
destroying 


forced 
| Ap 


ih ples 


All right. I hope we rout them out. too. 
Are you in favor of conscripting men to rout 


\ ielded 


| utes remaining. 


Mr. WELTY. The gentleman from Ohio said it required 


drafted all told. Will the gentleman inform us how many were 
drafted in New York? 
Mr. SHERWOOD. I gave the number in my speech. You 


can see it in the Recorp. 

Mr. WELTY. Does not the gentleman know that the report 
of the Secretary of War for 1865-66 shows that 168,649 men 
were drafted during the war; that at the first draft, in July, 
1863, there were 35,885; on the second draft, in March, 1864, 
there were 12,363; and that the total was 168,649? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes; and less than 62,000 of them ever 
got to the front. [Applause.] 

Mr. WELTY. Do you not know that 776,829 men 
because of that draft in 1863—enlisted as volunteers? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. No; I do not know anything of the 
kind, and neither do you. [Applause.] That is an assumption 
that has no evidence behind it. The men who volunteered in 
the Army volunteered from patriotic motives, and they went to 
the front and fought the battles of the war. Drafted men were 
in many instances shirkers. On the 20th of July, 1864, in the 
Battle of Peach Tree Creek, I was in command of the division 
of skirmishers, and some of the 72 drafted men in my regiment 
were detailed on that skirmish line that I was commanding, a 
line about a mile long. When we reached the Confederate 
riflemen and sharpshooters, and when the bullets commenced to 
sting and the grape and cannister to tear through the trees 
and the shells to shriek with a terrific roar, those drafted men 
fell on their bellies behind trees. [Laughter and applause.] 
Does anybody 


enlisted 


want to ask me another question? [Laughter.] 





APPENDIX. 

The following extracts are from a letter writien by Mrs. An- 
nie Riley Hale, of Tennessee, a high-class woman and student 
of sociolog She is the author of two well-read books—Roose- 
veltian Fact and Fable and Bull Moose Trails. It deals with 
the question of conscription in vigorous language: 


My Deir CONGRESSMAN: This is one of the considerations 
should give you pause in the enactment of the proposed 


that 
militaristic 


legislation—the bills for universal military training and compulsory” 


service and, last and worst, the so-called “Army draft” 
ing the I President to “ select ' 
and 25, nolens volens, 
wherever he may elect. 
The President has assured us that our motives in entering this war 
are of the purest brand ; we seek no selfish or mercenary end; we wish 
only to chastise the Hohenzollerns, serve humanity, and realize a dream 
of universal democracy—the much-heralded, long dielayed “ federation of 
the world.” Mr. Chairman, although I am absolutely opposed to was 
as an outworn, barbarous, costly, and futile method of settling neeuae 
tional disputes, hating it not so much for its cruelty and waste as the 


bill empower- 
* all young men between the ages of 19 
and send them to the European trenches or 
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monstrous injustice in its central idea and for its dastardly cowardice— 
especially this last—-I was so much in sympathy with the high purpose 
the President announced, my imagination was so caught by the glori- 
fled vision, that, even while I doubted, I put aside my misgivings and 
was reconciled to this particular war wntil I grasped the staggering 
fact that the President proposed to inaugurate his rainbow quest for 
‘universal democracy ” by crucifying all the democracy we have here at 
home 

He has seen fit to arraign the Kaiser for having plunged the German 
people into war without their consent and against their will. It 
seems to me he owes it to himself as well as to us to let his act stand 
the test of raising his armies by voluntary subscription; for thus only 
ean it be determined whether or not he has not committed the Kaiser’s 
blunder. It seems to me that he and you, gentlemen of the Congress, 
cab not do less in common fairness and common decency than to abide the 
consequences of your war declaration and execute your decree of death in 
accordance with the principles of American constitutional liberty 
which my forefathers fought for and labored to secure to their poster- 
ity. When you conscript a man’s liberty and force him to fight in a 
war which he thinks unnecessary and unjust you conscript his con- 
science as well. In the old days of religious persecution a man might 
save his life by keeping his mouth shut, but under your system of mili- 
tary persecution be can save neither his life nor his principles. And 
yet the Constitution, which you have sworn to uphold, guarantees to 
every citizen under its protection life, liberty, freedom of speech and 
press, and freedom of conscience—not the freedom of your conscience 
nor the President's conscience, but the citizen's conscience. 

ut whether this be true or not, gentlemen, the great charter of in- 
dividual liberties under which this Government claims to be operating 
guarantees to them the free exercise of both mind and conscience and 
the free disposal of their lives. When you arbitrarily deprive them of 
this, you are in effect putting the felon’s brand on the descendants of 
the men who founded this Nation and raised over it the standard of 
civil and religious liberty. For under this law a conscript officer, 
acting under the orders and within the discretion of the President— 
for, mark you, this vast power over the lives of thousands of American 
citizens is to be lodged solely in the hands of one man, without legis- 
lative check of any sort—can seize American youths who have com- 
mitted no crime save that of being between the ages of 19 and 25, 
tear them from their mothers’ arms, gag and bind them, and send 
them, like scourged galley slaves, into the European slaughter pen. 

~ a * ” 2 - ~ 


But they tell me if the volunteer recruiting should fail to raise the 
Army strength voted by Congress that you and the President would be 
humiliated before the world, as you would thus stand convicted of 
having plunged an unwilling people into war. While this is true, Mr. 
Chairman—and I should feel very sorry for the President and the 
Congress if they have been honestly misled in this matter-——-I think it 
better for the Congress and the President to be humiliated than for 
the Nation to suffer and thousands of innocent people to lose their 
lives; and I think if the President and the Congress are brave men 
they will not wish to save their pride at the Nation’s expense. The 
President, in his war message, took occasion to differentiate between 
the rulers and the peoples of Germany and Russia; the President will 
not, I-trust, think it treasonable in humbler citizens who are also able 
to differentiate between the people of the United States and the men 
who are in temporary control of their Government. Under our sys- 
tem this changes every four years; the best part of it—as I view it, 
though not wishing to flatter you, gentlemen—changes every two 
years. I think you can not afford, as honorable men and responsible 
agents of the people, to depart from the best American traditions or 
abandon the ancient rule of guidance fn the prosecution of this war, 
let the result be what it may. 

As you know, America has fought all of her wars with volunteer 
soldiers, resorting to compulsion only once in her history, and that the 
most critical stage of our national life. 

Whenever wars can not be waged by volunteer fighters, they should 
not be waged at all: and when men are not free to choose the war or 
leave it, they are not living under a free government. It is bad enough, 
from my viewpoint, for some men to put their quarrel into other men’s 
hearts and per sade them to do their fighting—which is the quintes- 
sence of all modern wars; but when you force other men to fight your 
battles—such as is proposes in this “Army draft” bill—then you 
have put the American Republic in the same category with the bloody 
despotisms of Europe, and only the most pharisaical self-delusion 
could suggest that we as a Nation have any great democratic message 
for those governments. 

No; gentlemen of the Congress, if you must do this thing, don't 
add blasphemy to the crime of stabbing American constitutional liberty ; 
don't do it in. the name of democracy! 

I shall wear my D. A. R. badge and the American tricolor until 
you pass this bill, if you do; and then I shall lay them sadly away to 
await the dawn of a fairer, saner day; and if it never comes, I will 
leave them there with my other sacred relics; but I shall date the 
downfall of my country from the passage of this militaristic legislation. 

For “upon the outcome of the great debate on ‘Conscription against 
Democracy,’ depends the question of whether the last fortress of democ- 
racy in the world, and the greatest adventure in human history, shall go 
down in failure.” 





Mrs. ANNIE Ritey Hate, 
LETTER FROM A REPRESENTATIVE CITIZEN, 


1 have received hundreds of letters from parties living outside 
my congressional district touching this vital matter. I submit 
only one, which represents the sentiment of all, from Mr. J. C. 
Madden, a prominent citizen of Continental, Ohio: 


CONTINENTAL, O10, April 2}, 1917. 
Hon. I. R. SuHERwoop, 
Washington, D. C. ° 

Dear Sin: I thought that I would write you on the matter of this con- 
scription law which they are trying to force through Congress. Now, 
in Toledo. a few davs ago 24 volunteers applied for admission to the 
Army; of this number 4 were passed and 20 declined. Now this shows 
that cither our military men are declining our volunteers purposely to 
try to make out that our volunteer system is a failure or that our 
Nation is so dilapidated and run down that we could not fight any 
nation, even Mexico. For if this is a square deal on passing men, then 
we can't raise 3,000,000 men, to save us, that is fit for military service. 
So either they are not honest or they don’t know what they should 
know to run our military affairs, for if we are such a Nation of weak- 
lings they should have gone to the President and Congress and told 
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them confidentially that we can’t fight anybody, for we are too my 
of a Nation of weaklings. My opinion is that they are purposely « 
clining the volunteers for the purpose of discrediting the volunte 
system. 

The men who were in the Civil War have always told me that o; 
volunteer was worth three or four drafted men anyway. Now. ; 
the basis of Toledo having 24 volunteers a day, and on ‘a reasonal 
basis at least 50 per cent should pass, that would raise 500.0 
volunteers in less than 90 days. Then Roosevelt wants to raise 4), 
army of volunteers, and they don’t appear to want him to do that. No 
I don’t know what the folks down in Congress think about it. | 
9 out of every 10 about here, regardless of politics, think that th; 
is too much politics in that move. Now, they claim that we ar 
this war to destroy Prussian militarism. Now, if that is the case. wh 
profit to us if in doing that we saddle a military despotism on thi 
country? It seems to me that we will be like the Bible says, “ Wi 
will it profit us if we free the whole world and lose our own liber y 
in doing it?” Do you know that Canada has raised 400,000 troops 
and never bad conscription and even don’t have it now? And on ¢: 
same basis we could raise 4,000,000 volunteers. If the men at. tho 
head of affairs could disguise themselves and would get out with ¢ 
common people so as to learn what they think the way they » 
conducting affairs, they might handle things different. I see th.» 
the newspapers are all denouncing Congress because Congress wai 
to have something to say as to how the war is conducted, and say 
that they are all traitors to the Government. Now what is tho 
Government? Is it the few men at the head of affairs or is it tho 
hundred million people? It is supposed to be the hundred million 
people, and we are cach supposed to be the one hundred-millionth 
part of the Government. The newspapers say that in a republic that 
when they get into war everyone is to lay down his liberty and let 
the ones at the head of affairs run things any way they see fit witho: 
asking any questions. Now, if this is the case, what is the differen 
between us and the most absolute despotism ? 

Another thing that they want to consider, and that is that there 
are three parts of an army—the part at the front, the part making 
war material, and the part raising food—and that the last of the th: 
is the most important and that the failure of the last of the thr 
loses more wars than anything else. In my opinion if the war lasts 
a year, the whole world will be starving, even if a few people are trying 
to raise back-yard gardens, for the world is so much shorter of sup- 
plies than what the average man thinks. Right around here in this 
good farming country, being one of the finest corn countries, two- 
thirds of the farmers are putting in their crops and not feeding their 
horses any grain on account of the shortage, as in the first place it 
is not to ve had if they have the money, and in the next place the 
farmers don’t have the money. I will close, hoping that you may give 
the desperate situation in which the world is due consideration. 


Yours, truly. 
J. C. Mappen. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp certain correspondénce 
between William Allen Butler, president of the Lawyers’ Club, 
of New York City, and Hon. W. E. Cox, Representative in 
Congress from Indiana. I have consulted the gent!eman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] and he has no objection. I ask unanimous 
consent that this correspondence be extended in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend in the Recorp the matter indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

Tne LAWYERS’ CLeR, 
New York City, April 19, 1917. 
Hon. W. E. Cox. 
Member United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: The war committee of the Lawyers’ Club desires to record 
its belief emphatically and insistently that the institution of univers:! 
obligatory military training and service under Federal control in the 
United States of all the male citizens of the country should be estab 
lished at the earliest practicable moment. 

This should be done not only as a measure of national safety but 
for the sake of its benefit physically, mentally, and morally to the 
recipients thereof. 

That an act embodying the measures suggested by the Chamberlain 
bill or that of the War Staff, or such inclusions or modifications thereo! 
as may be found wisest of adoption, should receive the serious and early 
consideration of Congress, and that pending such action a selective 
conscription measure along the lines urged by the President shoul! be 
passed and put into application without delay. 

Very truly, yours, 


WM. ALLEN Butter, President. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, April 22, 191. 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, 
115 Broadway, New York City. 

Drar Mr. Berurr: I have your letter asking me to support com- 
ulsory draft conscription. Won't you be kind enough to tell me wiy 
t is, especially as New York is lagging far behind other States in 
its volunteers, that you have not enlisted, or your boys enlisted, or at 
least why your wife's relatives have not enlisted? Or why have not 
your fellow lawyers enlisted or their sons, or if you have enlisted, of 
any of your people, or you know of any of your fellow lawyers or their 
boys whe have enlisted won't you kindly give me the date of thi 
enlistment, together with their names and addresses? 

I shall await — answer with a great deal of anxiety. 

Respectfully, ia cor 


Mr. 


54 WALL STREFT, 
New York, April 25, 19%. 
Hon. W. E. Cox, : 

Representative, Third District of Indiana, 4 o 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. . 

My Dear Mr. Cox.: In answer to your letter of April 22 in whi ; 
you ask me to tell you why it is that New York is lagging far pepine 
other States in its volunteers and ask me whether I, or my boys. ° 








te 
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wife’s relatives and have enlisted and asking their names, as to myself, 
having been interested in the events of 1861, I am a trifle beyond the 
enlistment age. I have to say that my son, Dr. Charles T. Butler, 
has just spent seven months as a surgeon in the American Red Cross 
in the French hospital at Ris-Orangis, France; that my son Lyman C, 
Butler is an officer in the Seventh Regiment and has been connected 
with that regiment for upward of six years, having reenlisted June 
1916, served in Texas, and he is now a member of the organization. 
My brother's son, Dr. Ethan Flagg Butler, in the early part of the 
European war took two United States Red Cross units to Servia and 
was in charge of a hospital there and did splendid service in fighting 
the typhus fever, two of his associate doctors contracting the disease 
and died. My sister's son, Sam Paul, for six months drove an Amert- 
can ambulance on the Verdun firing line in France. My nephews, 
William Paul and Henry Franklin Butler, enlisted this spring in the 
Naval Reserve and are now in active service on the coast. My niece, 
Mary Paul, has taken a course as trained nurse for the Reserve Corps. 
My daughter, Louise T. Butler, has taken trained attendant courses 
and is a member of the Presbyterian Hospital signed up for the 
reserve services. My nephew, Charles M. Butler, is a lieutenant of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and goes into service at Plattsburg next 


week, My nephew, John Crosby Butler, is in the First New York 
Armored Motor Car Battery. Now, passing to my wife's relatives, 
outside of her sons and daughter above mentioned she has two 
nephews, Czaykowski by name in the French Army, now in the 
trenches. I am so busy as an officer of a very patriotic club with 
yarious relief measures that I have not the time to get the extended 
lists that you desire. I take pleasure in answering your letter so 
far as my own and my wife’s family are concerned at once, I remain, 
my dear sir, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, 
President of the Lawyers’ Club, 

P. S.-I forgot to mention my son-in-law, Maitland Dwight, who is 
enrolled in the College Men’s Training Corps, drilling at Governors 
Island and attending military lectures. 

W: &. B. 

Mr, DENT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. WIsk]. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to make an argu- 
ment covering the details of this bill, but if I can have your at- 
tention I will give you some of the reasons why the Committee 
on Military Affairs reported the bill as it is. They may be of 
some service in reaching a correct conclusion, in view of the 
arguments that are made here in support of conscription. 

In the beginning, I want to call attention to a telegram, which 
no doubt many of you have received, and which is typical of a 
great many that have been sent out. 

The idea that & great many people have with reference to con- 
scription, as to how it is going to operate, and the class of people 
that will be conscripted, will appear from this telegram, which, 
of course, is a false impression : 

Dear Sin: As organizer and executive of American Merchants Syndi- 
cate, composed of 12,000 real American merchants in every State, I im- 
plore you to vote for conscriptien— 

Now why? Listen: 
= let the loafers and unsympathetic, naturalized foreigners do their 
part. 

Now, that is from a man who says he is representing 12,000 
merchants, giving his reasons why we ought to vote for con- 
scription and the necessity for it, to “ Let the loafers and un- 
syinpathetie naturalized foreigners do their part.” And yet we 
are told by those who advocate conscription that they expect 
to have an efficient army, and they expect to have men who 
he fight; and it seems they expect to get them by drafting the 
oafers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
gram is from. ; 

Mr. WISE, It is from Chicago. I have not finished reading 
it yet. I am giving you the first reason which this man gives, 
representing 12,000 merchants of America, and‘as the organizer 
and executive of the American Merchants’ Syndicate. He asks 
you to let loafers and unsympathetic naturalized foreigners 
represent you in the trenches of Europe, standing side by side 
with the volunteers of England and Canada and Australia and 
every other even partially democratic nation, all of which are 
represented by volunteers, and where he wishes us to be repre- 
sented by conscripted men composed of loafers and others who 
are not in sympathy with America. Do you think that would 
be very creditable to America? 

That is not all of this telegram. What else Goes he say? 

Allowing those not subject to conscription to volunteer, subject to 
acceptance if needed under arms more than industry, though ineligible 
tor conscription— 

In the name of God, telegraphing me to apply the law to a 
boy of 19 to 25 years old, and yet asking that the law shall not 
make it compulsory on him at any time, however desperate may 
be our situation in the future, to leave him out of conscription. 


Please tell us where that tele- 


His argument is, gentlemen: Do not conscript me for anything. 
Conseript the young man, the other fellow, 
oon ineligible for conscription, I will volunteer for anything— 
hen?— 


after eligibles are conscripted, 
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When will he ever serve? Conscript the boys from 19 to 25: 
excuse me, but allow us to volunteer, which we will do when 
everybody else is conscripted. When will this man serve? He 
tells you— 

I will volunteer for anything after eligibles are conscripted. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of real patriots anxious to go to the front. 
Await news that those who owe the same duty will be required to pay 
it along with the brave enthusiasts. Let the nonecommissions of the 
Regulars become officers of the new men, Perdition to the green politi- 
cian volunteer officer. 

JOHN BASKERVILLE. 

Thousands of real patriots anxious to go to the front! But 
these men say they will go. When? When you take the boys 
from 19 to 25 and put them in the trenches. The argument of 
those who advocate conscription is that every man owes a duty 
to his country, even his life. This man says, in effect, I wiil 
not give mine until you make everybody else give up his first. 
To illustrate his position, we owe a man money. I come up and 
say, “I will pay you when the other man pays you. If you 
do not make the loafer pay you up first, I will never pay you.” 
[Applause.] And yet that is what the argument of many of 
these people who send these telegrams amounts to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman give the 
name of the sender of the telegram? 

Mr. WISE. John Baskerville. Many Members no doubt 
have received similar messages. If Members could know the 
origin of this campaign that is being earried on for conscrip- 
tion and the real motives behind it all, one of which illus- 
trated by this telegram, and the other by interests that huve 
been and are now seeking to establish compulsory military 
service in this country, they would hesitate before taking this 
step. The word is sent out all over this country: “ Have your 
man wire Representative; get up a mass meeting; call chamber 
of commerce together; pass a resolution”; and so forth. It 
done, often unthoughtedly, and we think the country is demand- 
ing it, and then we are advised to vote for a bill they never saw. 
They do not know what it. contains, and would not vote for it 
themselves if they did. [Applause.] 

Having said this, I now desire to discuss the bill more in 
detail. The question now before Congress is not one of raising 
an army, for every Member of this House is in favor of ren- 
dering all the aid possible and doing everything in his power to 
raise an army for the successful prosecution of the war. The 
real difference of opinion comes in the method that is to be 
employed; that is, whether an army shall be raised by conscrip- 
tion at the present time or whether there shall be given a 
chance to those to volunteer who so desire. 

In the first place, it is argued by those who want conscription 
that it makes every man of military age bear his share of the 
burden. The faet that it does not do this is one of the reasons 
why I oppose conscription. It is impossible for me to under- 
stand, when the military age under existing law is from 18 to 
45, how it compels every man to do his part to conscript only 
those men or boys between the ages of 19 and 25 years. By 
this plan about 15,000,000 of those subject to military duty are 
absolutely excused and exempted from doing any real military 
service. And that is not all; even out of this number between 
19 and 25 which you propose to conscript it is to be done by 
selection. In other words, it is selective conscription—to select 
just such as they want and to excuse such others as they do not 
desire to take, giving to the War Department the power to arbi 
trarily select one man’s son and excuse another's. 
just, fair, nor equitable. 

Again, another reason given as to why we should depart from 
our past methods—depart from the volunteer system and adopt 
conscription—is that under the volunteer system all the best 
and most patriotic citizens will go and the others will stay at 
home. Good men will go and volunteer, and good men—just as 
good as those who go—will not volunteer at the first call. Bach 
man, with equal patriotism and love of country, will exercise 
his American privilege and, considering ali his environments, 
decide for himself his duty. That is the American way—the 
democratic way. In other words, some with family ties and 
obligations to those dependent upon them will not feel that they 
ought to leave their home and country and go to Europe at this 
time, but that they ought to stay at home until the emergency 
is greater, while others who are not so situated will promptly 
volunteer and go. We all know this is true, however skillfully 
the contrary may be argued and presented. 

I desire to call attention to another fact with reference to 
the contention that is usually made—that under the volunteer 
system the best will go and the industries will suffer; that is, 
under the present bill the department can decline—and, in fact, 
they can do so now—to receive and enlist any man in the Army 
under the volunteer system if it is absolutely necessary to re- 
tain him at home. One of the strongest reasons urged that we 
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have selective conscription is that they can conscript such as 
they want and leave at home such as they desire to work in 
other industries. Anyone with any judgment at all or any 
knowledge of the situation knows that this can be done better 
under the volunteer system than under the method proposed by 
conscription, Under the conscription proposal they take them 
all into the Army and weed them out afterwards as they desire, 
whereas under the volunteer system every time a man enlists 
or makes application he gives his age, occupation, and so forth, 
and if he is urgently needed at home the enlisting officer could 
decline to receive his application and let him go back to his 
work. So there is no real merit in the contention that it is 
necessary to have conscription in order to select such as ought 
to go and leave such at home as ought to stay. 

Again, it is argued that the volunteer system has always been 
a failure, has failed in England in the present war, and that it 
failed during the Civil War, and that in every case where it 
has ever been tried it has been a failure. These general declara- 
tions and assertions are carried all over the country by the 
newspapers until I am convinced that a great many people 
really think they are true. Why do not these people state the 
facts instead of stating general conclusions? If they did, it 
would become evident at once that there are no facts upon 
which to base this argument. Now, what are the facts? As to 
the present war, England, under the volunteer system, has over 
5,000,000 of troops at the front; they have not a single conscript 
in their army. Canada has between four and five hundred 
thousand volunteers. Australia has raised between three and 
four hundred thousand volunteers. New Zealand has done 
equally as well, and Ireland. In fact, there is not a single con- 
script among the armies of the allies above mentioned now in 
the trenches of Lurope. Yet the assertion is carried everywhere 
that the volunteer system has been a failure. Canada, Austra- 
lia, and other countries have refused to adopt conscription, not 
because they were not willing to do their part, but for the good 
and sufficient reason that they did not propose, in fighting for 
democracy, to establish an autocracy in their own Government. 

Now, what are the facts as to the Civil War? There were 
over 2,000,000 soldiers in the Union Army. There were only 
about 52,000 raised, toward the close of the war, by conscription. 
The real mistake that was made in that war was in adopting 
conscription at all, which is clearly shown by the following 
quotation. I quote the following from “ Regimental losses in 
the American Civil War,” by William F. Fox, lieutenant colonel, 
United States Volunteers, pages 532-538: 

Desertions were frequent among the drafted men, for their service 
was compulsory; but there were not many of this class in the ranks. 
The Union Army was essentially a Volunteer Army. True, a conscrip- 
tien act was enforced; but its provisions for exemption were so lenient 
that the number of drafted men actually held to service was oniy 
52,068, a small number as compared with the total enlistment. 

A distinguished Senator, who is familiar with the situation, 
recently in speaking in the Senate with reference to the value 
of the conscript in war, said: 

Mr. President, I want to make a further suggestion, if the Senator 
will permit me, and that is that conscription in our State toward the 
close of the war did not produce very desirable results. We sent one 
regiment from New Hampshire, of the members of which, I think it 
is safe to say, 90 per cent deserted before the close of the war, and, 
while the Government was under obligations to pay us $400,000 for 
recruiting and equipping that regiment, we have not had the audacity 
to seek a refund of the money that the State expended, because of the 
fact that those troops were so utterly worthless. : 

And the testimony before the committee will show that in 
enforcing the conscription act, thousands of soldiers had to be 
taken from the Army and sent back home to quell riots. Will 
anyone say this conscription was a success? And I call your 
attention to the fact that there are now pending before the 
Military Affairs Committee over 1,000 applications to have mili- 
tary records corrected, the records showing the soldier deserted, 
und there are hundreds every year. We are told that nearly all 
of them were conscripts. The volunteers did not desert. And 
my opinion is that if you have many “slackers” conscripted, 
you will have many desertions in this Army. 

sut you hear it argued here that you do not call for volun- 
teers to pay taxes. Why not pass the hat around, they say? 
Let us examine this a little and see if you would be willir¢ to 
apply the same rule in raising revenue as you propose to do in 
raising an army, The reason given here for selective conscrip- 
tion is that you will be able to take the man not engaged in 
some industry essential to carrying on the war, that he is not 
making ammunition, guns, food, and so forth, and because he 
is not you will take him, conscript his life, take all he has, for 
the benefit of the Gevernment. Now, apply the same rule to 
money.. Here is a man worth millions; he is not fighting; he 
is not using his money to aid in the war; he is not making use 
of his money in making munitions, guns, food, or in any way 
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with it assisting the Army or the Government in ecarryine 
the war. He is just buying bonds, lending his money for ; 
interest, for his own selfish benefit. Another man, equally i 
is using every dollar he has in manufacturing ammuni: 
guns, food—everything essential to successful warfare. 
is using all his money, and needs more. It will reduce to s 
extent, at least, the efficiency of his plant if he is heavily tax: 
Now, if the rule or reasons are good for taking human life ; 
liberty, why not conscript all this man’s money who is usine 
only for his own interests, and excuse entirely the other’ 
you would do this, you would not be pressed for finances, P 
how many of you conscriptionists would stand for that? 
you place property above human life? Is a sheep worth m 
than aman? I do not believe in conscripting either, but if « 
pelied to choose either I would decide in favor of life and | 
erty as against property. 

Again you hear the argument that we want to get the * 
ers.” Will this bill get them? One of the reasons I opp 
this plan to conscript is that it is so unfair, makes so my) 
exemptions, and does not bear equally on all. How do they }) 
pose to manage it? The sheriff, say, of each county, and 
large cities the mayor, will appoint a registrar in each votin. 
precinct; a day is named for all between 19 and 25 to apposr 
at the voting place and register; proclamation is issued to 1), 
effect by the governor or other authority. Now, do you suppos: 
that the “slacker,” as he is called, will voluntarily come | 
and register to go to Europe any quicker than he would yo!- 
unteer? No; he will be sick, or away from home, or have some 
other excuse; and only the honest young man, willing to vo 
unteer, will come. Oh, they say he will be put in the penite: 
tiary. Do not you suppose that a man who has made up his 
mind not to go to the battle fields of Europe had rather serve 
his time in the penitentiary? He would be fed, clothed, and 
comfortably cared for, and still have his life. You may in- 
crease the population of the penitentiaries considerably, |ut 
you would not get many of them in the Army; and if you dil, 
what good would they be as soldiers? And then, after they reg- 
ister, what is to be the process? They must stand a physici! 
examination. The boy’s father is rich, influential; he does not 
want his boy sent to Europe. The physician may be his friend. 
It would be very easy for him to find some physical trouble, 
and have him dismissed. If he does not, he can still apply to 
the courts and have the question tried as to whether his boy 
should be sent or excused. So you need not be deceived as to 
the class that will go under this selective conscription. It will 
be the poor, unfortunate devil that can not hurt the politician 
after he is sent. We need not fool ourselves about who will do 
the fighting and dying in this war. It will be the same old 
story. The helpless will be compelled to go; others excused 

When I hear all these arguments, and hear men proclaiming 
how fair and just this bill is and how equally it bears on ail, 
and so forth, and then hear them talk about who is going to be 
excused, I think maybe it would be fair, for we would have ho 
Army. Who are to be excused by this bill? Everybody over 25 
years of age—that is, about 15,000,000 who are now subject to 
military duty—all ministers of the Gospel—that is a good my 
now, and the number will possibly be largely increased; «ll 
members of certain religious organizations whose creed is o}- 
posed to war. I imagine that the memberships may be largely 
increased of both preachers and churches if there are as muy 
slackers as we hear there are in this country. And the conscrip- 
tionists say that the President, under other provisions of [lis 
bill, will excuse about as follows: All married men; all havils 
dependents, whether married or single; all farmers; all railroad 
employees; all engaged in making war materials of any kil; 
and so forth. This kind of talk has gone about all over tic 
country until the people who do not know any better believe it. 
If it is true, pray tell me who is going to fight? Where will there 
be any left to fight? The trouble is it is not true, and when you 
go to conscripting and the people realize that they have beoh 
deceived in this, that is when trouble and dissatisfaction wil! 
arise among our people and they will see the injustice of it. 1! 's 
only another reason why I oppose this bill. I believe if there ) 
was a time when we needed the support and good will of every 
man and woman in this country it is now. When you go liv 
the home of one man and compel his boy, maybe his only son, thc 
boy around whose life all the hopes of his parents hang: |! 
have sacrificed for him, the mother has deprived herself of some 
of the necessities of life to prepare him for a successful future, 
I say when you compel him to go to Europe to die in the trencirs 
and leave his neighbor’s son to stay at home, enjoy life, and car" 
good wages, they will not feel that their Government has been 
exactly fair to them. I say it is not. Yet this is selective c:'' 
scription. But there are other bills coming, all based on ‘le 
same principle. : 
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Authority will be asked by the departments to regulate and 
control, as they see proper, the production, distribution, and 
price of all products, Under it any little clerk in the depart- 
ment ean decide how much of any one thing you may plant, when 
you shall sell it, and what price you shall have for it. Also bills 
to authorize the taking over of all railroads, shipping, and to 
make regulations as to what shall be hauled, how and when. In 
fact, when these bills are all passed all the lives, property, and 
pusiness of every kind will be placed in the hands of the different 
departments to do with as they please, and the people will be only 
pawns to be moved about as they may decide. Talk of fighting 
to establish democracy the world over and at the same time 
destroy it all here! When this proposed legislation is finished 
no despot on earth will have such dominion and power as will be 
in the centralized Government of the United States. No king, 
no ezar, ho emperor can approach it anywhere. 

Let us not be deceived. When this war is ended there will 
still be kings, czars, and emperors, and we as a Nation will be 
much nearer a kingdom and an empire than ever before. Con- 
gress is surrendering its constitutional right to legislate; it is 
turning this function over, under all these bills, to the different 
departments to, by regulations, legislate. Under the stress of the 
moment we in effect are asked and urged to pass a general reso- 
lution to turn all legislative functions over to the President, with 
authority to set aside all statutes and by regulations to enact 
such others as the different departments see proper. 

Those who are now urging conscription, I imagine, will soon 
change their cry. Other bills and powers are asked. It is 
amusing how all of the great daily newspapers clamored for 
conscription, urging that we stand by the administration, and 
so forth. Now a bill is proposed to merely establish a censor- 
ship over them—that is, prevent them from publishing informa- 
tion valuable to the common enemy—and they at once all raise 
the ery that it will undermine our liberties, destroy free insti- 
tutions; that it is unconstitutional and destroys free speech. 
With them it is all right to conscript the life and liberty of the 
individual, but it is an awful thing to even say they must not 
talk too much. I place life above property or even above the 
right to publish some item of news that might add a few pennies 
to fhe paper. 

On this question of conscrig#eon it might be interesting to 
quote from some of the English papers, to show how they view it. 

Canada has plainly intimated its dissent from conscription, and, 
with the Irish exampie before us, we may conclude that the advance 
of force in the domair of military service has been definitely stayed 
within the British. Empire. ‘Those are good tidings— 


Adds The Nation, 


So leng as our armies consist in the main of volunieers, they retain 
rights of citizenship, which the conscript has been forced to yield. We 
have no fear that when they return to civil life they will vote for plac- 
ing on their own and their children’s necks a burden which they cheer- 
fully lifted when the appeal was made to them in an hour of special 
emergency and trial. 


DURATION OF 
Our statesmen have— 


THE WAR ONLY, 


Says The Nation— 
fair warning to regard the conscription they imposed without the 
mandate which Mr. Hughes was forced to seek as for the “duration 
of the war” only. They desire—we ali desire—a closer union of the 
free British nations who compose the armed strength of the Empire. 
It is now clear that this union can not be founded on a form of forced 
imperial service. So long as cur general aims commend themselves to 
the dominions, Australia, Canada, South Africa, and New Zealand will 
see us through. No thought of disloyalty or weakness resides in the 
bosoms whose fiber is fully as tough as our own. But, so far as im- 
perlal wars are concerned, it is clear that the dominions wish to retain 
their liberty. 

Colonial democracy remains, 
a step further than it will go. 
happening te ours? : 

That is from a paper in England. Might we not well ask the 
same question—what is now happening to our democracy? Yea, 
to our Constitution? I presume I will be excused for referring 
to the Constitution here, But the impression seems to be not 
Whether it is constitutional but whether the department wants 
it, However, just as a reminder, I will give a few quotations 
showing the views on this question of conscription of those 
Whom we have been taught to believe were entitled to some 
consideration at least, They, however, are considered out of 
date now, 

Senator Bayard, of Delaware, in discussing proposed draft 
egislation during the Civil War, said: 

want bill obliterates the militia system, leaves the. States powerless to 
‘sist Federal aggression, and destroys the constitutional check upon 


crntralized power in the Executive. Was not the object to prevent 
abuse by a ce power? The whole Government is based on a 


and we shall never be able to force it 
Is it not time for us to ask what is 


one of checks and balances. If Congress can obliterate the militia 
reco © States, no ch or balance remains. How can such a power be 
eee with the of the second article of the amendments 


& well-regulated militia is necessary to the security of a free 
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State’? It is well understood that if this and other amendments had 
not been adonted the Constitution would never have been ratified. 

provision that the States shall appoint the officers and discipline 
militia and that the militia shall not be under the control of the Presi 
dent until in actual service must be stricken from the Constitution 
before Congress has power to authorize the President to conscript into 


rl 
+} 
th 


a regular army of which he appoints the officers and over which be 
has absolute control. Without anu abandonment the power of legis- 
lation in violation of the Constitution, Congress can not delegate to 


the President the authority to raise and organize armies at will. 


In this 
said: 


same discussion Senator Sauispury, of Delaware, 


In the constitutional debates in the Federal 


convention and in the 
State conventions it was never pretended that Congress should hav 
power to raise armies by conscription, but that the reliance for national 
defense should be upon the militia to be furnished by the States. ‘Th 
reason for the exemption of persons in the military service from th 
constitutional guarantee against prosecution for crime except on pre 


sentment or indictment was on the assumption that entrance 
military service should be purely voluntary. 
a man of that guaranteed right without 
cerned, 


inio ¢ 
Enforeed service depri 
Waiver by the person co 


In 1814 Daniel Webster, in discussing this same question, 
spoke as follows: 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition. If you 
scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent’s teeth they will spring 
up into armed men, A military force can not be raised in this manner 


but by means of a military force. If the administration has found 
that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find, if it 
venture on these experiments, that it can not enforce conscription 
without an army. The Government was not constituted for such 
purposes. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, 
it has no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. rhe 
attempt, if we rashly make it, will fail, and having already thrown 


away our peace we may thereby throw away our Government. 
But it is argued with much earnestness that experts have 


figured it out and say this is the thing we ought to do. I want 
to call your attention to the experts, and I do not do this for 
the purpose of criticizing the War Department, but to show 


by the plan of the experts as originally made that it is unneces 
sary to have conscription. Remember here are our experts that 
my friend from Georgia asked a question of some Member—-he 
asked if you wanted a horse shod would you go to a blacksmith 
or a lawyer. That is answered easily—the blacksmith. But 
my friend, what would you do if you went to the blacksmith 
that you had been employing to shoe your horse for years and 
years—you had won every race; had never failed—and when 
you went there he prepared the horse’s foot and when he went 
to nail the shoe on he turned it around, put the toe to the heel? 
Would you, because he was an expert, say go on and nail it on, 
without investigating, or would you want a good reason for it? 
Here we are confronted by the experts, who say things have 
changed, and we must turn this shoe around and nail it on the 
other way; and now because some of us want to investigate or 
change it just a little and follow the old and tried way, they 
say we are not patriots, we are cowards and guilty of treason. 

Let us examine the experts’ plan and see how unnecessary this 
is at this time. The General Staff or War College, after thor- 
ough consideration, decided that we ought to raise a million 
men; that was aS many as we could equip and use in one verr. 
This was to be done by increasing the Regular Army one incre- 
ment, the National Guard one increment, and by conscripting 
500,000 men. They asked for an appropriation for the sume 
and submitted this plan to the committee. If I am wrong, aty 
man who is voting for conscription can correct me. How niiny 
men did they want in their original plan? One million men, in 
round numbers, and a few over. Composed of what? The 
Regular Army and the National Guard and 500,000 drafted men. 
Now the plan was to take only one increment of the Regular 
Army and one of the National Guard, and then the other 500,009 
drafted men. The committee, knowing that under the nationzal- 
defense act passed June 3, 1916, the President in time of war 
had authority to increase the Regular Army and the National 
Guard not only one increment, as proposed, but all five incre- 
ments, as therein provided, wanted to know what reason there 
was for not doing this. You have the Regular Army, and under 
the law you can take in all the increments and increase the 
National Guard to its full strength, Why not do this? The 
Secretary of War resubmitted this to the General Staff, and in 
one night’s time they changed their former decision and the 
next day reported that the department had changed its pinn, 
reeonsidered that decision about one increment only, and was 
going to raise both Regular Army and National Guard to full 
war strength. 

In submitting the plan they submitted the money required 
also—$3,000,000,000. That is in this bill, for a million soldiers, 
and they gave an itemized statement that it would take that 
much money. When they changed their plan, they did not 
ehange the amount. When they increase the National Guard 
and the Regular Army to full war strength, it produces a mil- 
lion men, All they had in the original plan will be raised by 
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increasing the Regular Army and the National Guard to full 
war strength, the number that the War Department asked for. 
Now, that is the situation, Oh, they say they will not enlist, 
“We can not get the men.” Let me read you something. Every- 
body knows that they have not encouraged enlistments any- 
where. On yesterday Senator Rreep put in the Recorp replies 
from the adjutant generals of 15 or 20 States, in answer to a 
question he asked them about recruiting in the National Guard. 
Listen : 


HARRISBURG, PA, 


Returns not in showing recruits enlisted in 
Guard since declaration of war. Four regi- 
ments of Infantry uow in United States service. All regiments now 
above minimum peace strength. Have not been authorized @ recruit 
to war strength, but if so authorized can do so promptly, as many 
organizations have waiting lists to bring to war shonath. 

Tuomas J. STEWART, 

Adjutant General. 


Telegram received. 
Pennsylvania National 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Reference your telegram, about 3,000 reeruits New York National 
Guard since declaration of war. Six regiments Infantry and one 


squadron of Cavalry in Federal service. Not all at maximum peace 
strength. State authorities have not authority to recruit for organi- 
zations in Federal service. War Department has not granted authority 
to recruit to war strength. Could promptly recruit at this time to war 
strength if we could get authority from War Department to do so. 
Withholding of this authority very discouraging and has bad effect on 
National Guard. 
Louis W. StTotrsrury, 
Adjutant General. 

And that applies to all this list of States here, in reply to 
every telegram sent out, that they had already increased the 
National Guard to peace strength and can promptly increase it 
to war strength if the War Department will give them the 
chance, and yet they say they will not volunteer or enlist. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
read in this connection, for I think it is important, the state- 
ment of the Secretary of War as to the National Guard, since 
that is the issue. Here is his statement made at the last hear- 
ing: 

The National! Guard was called out under circumstances more un- 
favorable than any military organization in this country ever encoun- 
tered, and it did a service which was beyond criticism, and deserves no 
criticism at the hands of this powster s and it came back from the 
border a better trained military force than we ever had in this country 
under any circumstances outside of the small Regular Army, 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, the point I was making was this: 
You are appropriating for 1,000,000 men to be raised in the Reg- 
ular Arms and the National Guard. The National Guard has in 
every State recruited up to peace strength, and they say they 
can do it promptly to war strength. That would make 1,000,000 
in the Regular Army and the National Guard, the number of 
men the War Department wanted and could equip. Why is it 
so important, then, to conscript now? It is not because they 
want these men, it is not because they want the 500,000 now, 
but it is only to establish the principle in this country of compul- 
sory military service, which, when once on the statute books, 
will forever remain. 

Many people in the country think that this is universal mili- 
tary training; they have this bill and universal military train- 
ing confused. This is compulsory service and has nothing on 
the face of the earth to do with any bill that may be reported 
here in respect to the universal training of men. The Secretary 
of War expressly stated in the hearings, and it can be read to 
you, that he did not recommend universal training at this time, 
neither he nor the President. 

The people are being deceived in another way; I will not say 
that it is deliberate, but they are deceived, because they be- 
lieve—and I know from letters and telegrams that I get—that 
you are not going to take the farmer, for they think that he is 
going to be exempt. They do not believe that you are going to 
take the man who is employed in the munition factory, or the 
man that is employed in the mine or in the coal field; they be- 
lieve that they are all to be exempted, and that only loafers and 

agrants are to be conscripted. They think married men are 

going to be exempted. There is not a word in the bill that 
exempts any of them, and it is not the plan of the War De- 
partment to exempt them, and members of the committee 
know it. 

They know that every man between the age linfits, whether a 
farmer or a merchant or a lawyer, whether married or single, 
whether he be working in a munition factory or a cotton factory 
or anywhere else, is put into the box, and once. his name is 
drawn he is not given an examination even at that time, or 
excused then, but he is taken into the Army, and the question as 
to whether or not he will be excused may be brought up later. 
That is what the Secretary of War said. When asked specifically 
about farm labor and other industries, he said that it will be 
after the crop is planted and after it is worked before they 
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can get this plan in operation; and then here are his e 
words: 

If at the peak load of the harvest it becomes necessary to hay: 
on the farms, and it seems desirable, we can furlough them back an 
them gather the crop. 

And then what will they do? Come on back into the A: 
and take their places again. That is what he said, and ths; 
what they are going to do; and every married man and e\ 
cther man whcse name is put into the box and drawn wil! « 
into the Army, regardless of where he is employed or whut | 
is doing. And yet the impression is carried all over this cou)! 
that they are all exempt. Is it for the purpose of making {),js 
bill popular? 

Take the preachers. I had a letter the other day from 
preacher, and he said I was undemocratic and unpatriotic; 4)\) 
I wrote to him in reply and said that it was strange that | 
preachers were preaching every Sunday for war and ur¢g 
the passage of the bill, and yet they were asking to be excuse: 
and he replied: 

Well, perhaps we are wrong about being exempted entirely. 
not mind being put in for some kinds of military service. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman think that preachers ought 
to be exempted? 

Mr. WISE. No; I do not. 
script everybody. Show no special favors. 
of them, 

Mr. BLACK. Neither do I. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. 
all that are needed. 

Mr. WISE. No; I did not state that. 
the War Department said they wanted. 

Mr. HOWARD. If they said they wanted only a million men, 
that is all they needed or they would have asked for more. 
Why did you bring in a bill to give them a million and a half’ 

Mr. WISE. Because after the War Department changed its 
original plan and decided to increase the Regular Army ani 
the National Guard to full strength, as authorized by law, whic) 
gave them a million men, the number originally deemed suili- 
cient, they still wanted to conscript 500,000, and we decided to 
let them do it on the same terms of enlistment as the Regular 
Army and the National Guard. They wanted that number, aud 
we gave it to them. 

Mr. HOWARD. Why did you not bring in a straight volv) 
proposition instead of this mongrel? 

Mr. WISE. Why did not the War Department ask for one’ 

Mr. HOWARD. You brought in not what the War Depart 
meni asked for. 

Mr. WISE. Yes, we did. 

Mr. HOWARD. You did not comply with their wishes. 

Mr. WISE. Yes, we did; except that we applied the volm 
teer plan to every man who would come into either brane! 
the service, exactly alike, whether in the Regular Army or the 
National Guard or in the 500,000. We just simply said, © Li 
them come exactly alike; put them all on an equal footing.” 
and what is wrong about that? That is all there is in this 
bill. That is what all this fuss is about. Just because the 
committee decided that the 500,000 should be recruited i 
exactly the same way as the department asked to fill up to 
war strength the Regular Army and the National Guard; tha! 
is, by volunteering first; afterwards, if the President decides i! 
is necessary, by draft. What is wrong about that; why should 
anybody object to that? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Georgia, the gert!:- 
man’s colleague, asked the gentleman why the gentleman ji:ce! 
this draft-conscription feature in his bill at all and asks [/iis 
House to vote for it. 

Mr. WISE. I will answer the gentleman. If the gentleman 
does not believe in the volunteer system, why does he sup! 
on the floor of this House a bill to allow volunteers to fil) 
the ranks of the Regular Army and National Guard and tiie 
put in a provision afterwards to draft 

Mr. BORLAND. Answer my question. 

Mr. WISE. I will tell you why—we. believe, and évery ian 
in this House believes, we will raise all these soldiers by vuoiun- 
teers. 

Mr. BORLAND. Why? — : 

Mr. WISE. Oh, I will tell the gentleman if he wil! wail. 
But we say that if they do not, we will not leave this country 
in a position where it can not defend itself, and where it 
not win this war. We say give volunteering a fair trial, «0d 


We would 


If you are going to conscript, co: 
Yet this bill is full 


The gentleman stated that a million men are 


I stated that is what 
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+s you do not get the volunteers then we will go and conscript 
these nen up to 40 years of age to fight, and make it impossible 
for any man to say that we did not make proper provision. 
Now. is that an answer? [Laughter and applause. ] 

“Mr. BORLAND. That is no answer at all. [Laughter.] If 
the gentleman had any confidence in his proposition, he would 
stand on his volunteer proposition. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman vote to strike out the 
draft proposition ? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; but I will vote to strike out the volun- 
teer system. , 
Mr. GORDON. 
Mr. BORLAND. 

two things. 

Mr. WISE. I will say to the gentleman if it were left to me 
I would not at this time place a stigma upon the patriotism of 
the people of this country by enacting any compulsory service. 
I do not believe in slavery, either military or industrial. [Ap- 
plause.} 1 would have issued a call for volunteers the next 
day after war was declared, and you would have had now in 
the field more than 500,000 men. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like to ask a question. If the volun- 
teer system is so abhorrent to the gentleman from Missouri, 
why does he insist on the volunteer system for the National 
Guard and the Regular Army—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, the gentleman is entirely mistaken with 
reference to the volunteer system 

Mr. KEARNS (continuing). And why does the gentleman 
object to it in this instance? 

Mr. BORLAND. 1 object to it because we have already pro- 
vided for a volunteer system and here the bill provides for an- 
other. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, it is insisted that 
having volunteers and conscripts together creates classes; the 
volunteer looks upon the conscript as a “slacker ’’—one com- 
pelled to serve. Have you ever thought, if that is true, of the 
position you are going to place our boys in when they go to the 
trenches of Europe? They will be placed along by the side of 
the great volunteer armies of England, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand; how, then will they be regarded? Will these 
volunteers of other nations look upon them as slackers, as 
slaves compelled to serve, and, therefore, inferior? You con- 
scriptionists say so. How embarrassing, humiliating it will be 
to every true American to have his representative on the battle 
field so-regarded. Would it not be a thousand times better to 
have an army of volunteers there, showing to the worid that 
Americans do not have to be compelled to fight for democracy ; 
that they are ready, as other Anglo-Saxon races are, to volun- 
tarily give their lives for their country? In my judgment, if 
we adopt this conscription bill and send an army under it to 
Europe, it will be the one dark spot in our history that Ameri- 
cans of future generations wili look back upon with sorrow and 
regret. Let us have a volunteer army to represent us, so that 
the real spirit of our country will be shown, that we, the one 
great democracy of the world, will not be the first to destroy 
democratie institutions, and be practically the only country 
represented by a conscript army in this great conflict; that we 
Will not, in setting up democracy in the world, for which we are 
how fighting, destroy democracy at home. 

I want an army of free men; not slaves. An American army, 
‘ne representing American thought and sentiment, one repre- 
fenting American institutions and traditions, one showing to 
che world that democratic government is sufficient in time of 

“ras well as peace, thereby showing to all nations that they 
ould establish a republican form of government, where the 
people rule; that all government, in war or peace, should be by 
the consent of the governed. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman on that 
side if he desires to use some time now? 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
an from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. [Applause.] 

. Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of 
‘interest to the argument of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Wist]. I have listened to arguments from that side of the 
‘lestion attentively for several days, and when boiled down to 
their essence it seems to me that the issue here is not the plan 
Proposed by the President, the War College, and the General 
Stati or the plan proposed by the majority of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, but whether or not the War Department ought 
to be abolished. Every gentleman who has spoken in favor of 
the volunteer system has felt it incumbent upon himself to at- 
tack the War Department and declare its inefficiency, a depart- 
‘hent of the Government which of necessity must lead our boys 
ou the battle front, {Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I have taken 


Oh, the gentleman will? 
Yes. I will stand on one thing and not 
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the relative 
merits of the volunteer and selective draft systems of raising an 
army of 500,000 men, proposed to be raised in the pending bills, 
both majority and minority. I have had practically no indi- 
cations in the way of letters or telegrams from the people I 
represent as to their feelings. Iam sure they are not indifferent 
to it, and I take their silence to indicate that they continue to 
trust my conscience and judgment, as they have always done, 
to do the wise and right thing in the light of the opinion and 
facts which I, as their Representative in Congress, should have 
in larger abundance than they can possibly have My friends, 
this is not a time when men ean afford, as patriots and states 
men undertaking to do their best for their country, to try to 
ascertain what the feeling at home is. 


no referendum of the people of my district as to 


We are a representative Government. We are not a pure 
democracy, as is so often thought. Two hundred thousand 


people in the district which I have the honor to represent have 
cominissioned me for 15 long years to be their spokesman on 
the floor of this House. I have undertaken to be their spokes- 
man, to be their conscience, their judgment, and their p:triot- 
ism. I believe when I stand here to-day throwing my voice 
and my influence in behalf of the plan proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for raising this army, I am speaking 
their judgment and their conscience. [Applause. | 

A representative Government; our Government! Mr. Chair- 
man, if there was ever a time in the history of Congress when 
Members in their actions should be thoughtless of self, that 
time is now. My political life is of small concern to the future 
of this Republic. I might die and pass over the river and rest 
under the shade of the trees, and to-morrow there would not be 
a ripple on the water. That is unimportant, but my country’s 
future is all important. I would sacrifice my political future 
willingly a thousand times in helping formulate wise policies 
for the successful conduct of this war, if to do so meant the 
saving of the life of one American boy who may be called to 
the colors. 

Mr. Chairman, the country faces a grave situation. We are 
at war with the greatest and most autocratic power on earth. 
No prophet among us is wise enough to foretell the burden of 
blood, the sacrifice that this country may be called upon to give 
in the struggle ahead of us. We only know that in the end 
American resources and American valor will bring glorious 
victory to our standard. That is all we know. How long will 
it take? No one can say. When the end will come, no one 
ean foresee. If Russia should collapse, if she should be forced 
into a separate peace, if Germany were able to transfer her 
forces now engaged on the eastern border to the Hindenberg 
line during the spring or summer, nothing save the power of 
this great country could stop her in her mad career in the 
direction of world dominaney. 

Is there danger of that happening? 
Russia collapsing? We had as well face the fact. We had as 
well know what the future may have in store for us that we 
may prepare ourselves against the evil day. I read in the morn- 
ing papers a stutement from a gentleman before the National 
Press Club last night. He says this: 

“ There is more than 2 military possibility in any attempt the Ger 
mans may make to take Petrograd between now and September 1, said 
Stanley Washburn, newspaper correspondent, who has just returned 
from the Russian front, at the National ress Club last night. 

“The United States must act at once to save Russia, for if Russia is 
allowed to slip out of the war this summer by making a separate peace, 
as she will probably be forced to do, even with a new rule by twelve 


Is there a possibility of 


most capable men, hampered by German intrigue, American soldiers 
will have to take the places of the Russian peasants in the struggle, and 
the United States wili have to pay in the blood of thousands of its men 


just as the European nations are doing. 
URGES 5,000,000, 


“Let Germany know that America will be able to furnish 5,000,000 
men in 1918, 1919, 1920, and the the war will be over in a year, and 
we will not have to send more than an expeditionary force to Europe,” 
he said. ‘ But if we raise a trifling Army of 500,000 to 1,000,000 men 
it is quite possible that the war will last at least three years, and we 
may lose a million on the west front alone. 

“Tf Petrograd is taken the greatest munition and manufacturing base 
in Russia will be taken, the Russian fleet in the Baltic weuld be isolated, 
the lines of communication between England and Russia will be threat 
ened, and the trans-Siberian Railroad will be given a terrific burden,” he 
said. 

WAR NOT TO BE SHORT. 

“The Government must commence striking at the enemy with every 
means which is at its disposal—moral, financial, economic, and mili 
tary,” he added. 

“The war is not going to end in a few months, regardless of what the 
current talk in America may be,” he continued. “In England, Russia, 
and Roumania,” he said “the seeds of later disaster were sown in the 
belief among the people that the war was to be short.” 


This man speaking is a newspaper man who has been within 
the Russian lines and knows the situation. Can we afford in the 
face of testimony of that kind, testimony that has been repeated 
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ever and over again of the danger of a Russian collapse, not to 
prepare ourselves for it, for the tremendous undertaking that 
miy be ahead of us? Suppose the Russian lines should col- 
lapse. Suppose there is truth in the statement that Russia pro- 
poses to fight a defensive fight only, what would it mean to us? 
[t would mean a contest that would be drawn out probably four, 
five, or six years. It would mean the giving of billions in treas- 
ure and millions in American. lives. Do not shut your eyes to 
the fact. 

The sea supremacy of Great Britain alone would stand be- 
tween us and actual territorial invasion from Germany. 

The issues in this war are large, beyond the imagination of 
men. Civilization itself is at stake. American life itself is at 
stake. American institutions themselves are at stake. This is 
not a war of children. This is not a child-play game. This is a 
war that is going to tax the very best of the resources and the 
courage of the American people. And in laying the foundation 
upon which we shall stand or fall in this conflict we can not, we 
must not, fall into the errors and pitfalls which have cost our 
allies so much in money and in blood. We must profit by their 
experience. We must learn by their costly example; we must 
be guided by the soundest reason; we must look, much as you 
dislike to own the fact, to the naval and military experts of the 
Government, whose education and training, whose experience 
and whose duty it is to study these problems, for suggestion and 
advice in the matter of the method of the raising of our armies 
and conducting them on the field of battle. [Applause.] 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, if I should offer one prayer to Congress 
this afternoon, it woul] be, “God deliver us from our own 
prejudices and preconceived ideas upon this proposition.” If I 
should offer a prayer for my country this day, so pregnant with 
fate, it would be, “God deliver it from having its military and 
naval affairs in this war conducted by laymen and politicians.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to study the two propositions be- 
tween which we must decide. I have read every line of testi- 
mony taken before the Committee on Military Affairs. I have 
followed this debate, the ablest I have heard in my experience 
in this body, closely and with great care. I have tried to find 
a difference in the two propositions upon which we divide, 
namely, whether the army which we are about to raise shall be 
raised as proposed by the majority of the committee, under a 
system of volunteering for a limited time and then by con- 
scription if necessary, or whether it shall be raised in the very 
beginning by the selective-draft plan as proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the country, made so by the Constitution, and in- 
dorsed not only by the military experts of this Nation but by 
the military experts of every nation engaged in this horrible 
war. [Applause.] 

This is the issue—the only issue about which we debate. 
Neither my conscience nor my judgment hesitates for a moment 
in pointing out my plain duty. I shall support the plan which 
has back of it the experience of the military experts and the 
unqualified support of one of the wisest and most far-seeing 
men who ever held the exalted position of President of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

What is there about the plan proposed by the President, the 
conscription method of raising the army, that should call for 
this long-drawn out debate, this excitement, this bitter differ- 
ence of opinion? Is there something in the word “ conscrip- 
tion” that is abhorrent to the minds of the Representatives of 
the American people in this Congress? Does this word have a 

atal meaning to those who support the volunteer system of 
raising an army? This can not be, Mr. Chairman, because the 
majority bill, supported by those who are clamoring for the 
volunteer system, recognizes the principle of conscription as a 
part of their plan if volunteering shall fail to raise the army. 
You ean not get away from that. More than that, if the motion 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kauwn] to strike out 
certain sections of the committee bill and insert the conscrip- 
tion plan is carried, as it will undoubtedly be, you gentlemen 
who are favoring the volunteer system, in the end will be 
forced to the alternative either of accepting the conscription 
plan or voting against the bill to raise the army. Which are 
you going to do? There is no choice for you. You have either 
got to take conscription, if the amendment earries in the 


Committee of the Whole, or you must put yourself in the atti- 
tude of having voted for war and then refusing to raise an 
army with which to fight it. 

The majority bill gives to the President, in the view of cer- 
tain members of the Military Affairs Committee supporting the 
majority bill, the authority, in his discretion, to put into opera- 
tion forthwith, immediately, the conscription plan of raising 
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the Army. It is only a question of when he shall do it—n. 
when the volunteer system has broken down. That is all ; 
is to it. 

Is the opposition to the selective draft based upon the jjos 
that such a plan is undemocratic, unrepublican, and un-Ayyor. 
can, as is alleged? That can not be, because is has been s}joyw» 
repeatedly in this debate that the plan has been used time x), 
time again in the history of this country. It has been sho 
this debate and in the debate in the Senate that Thomas Jofo» 
son himself, the founder of democratic thought in this eoy)s, 
was in favor of some such ‘plan as is proposed by the 9roeseojs 
administration. i 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
tleman yield there for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I understand the gent)«) 
says Jefferson advocated such a plan? 

Mr. LEVER. I said it has been shown in debate on this floor. 
notably by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison], reyre- 
senting Jefferson’s old district, and in the Senate, that Mr. 
Jefferson had in mind the idea of universal military obligation. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Does the gentleman iden‘ 
universal military training with conscription? ; 

Mr. LEVER. The underlying idea in conscription to my 
mind is that every American citizen who receives ‘he blessings 
of our free institutions is under obligation at the eall of jis 
country to go to its 1lag in support of these institutions. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ’ 

Mr. LEVER. Just for a question. 

Mr. PLATT. I wonder if my colleague did not hear Mr. Wis: 
of Georgia, say a while ago that this bill provided for the be- 
ginning of universal military training? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. He says he did not say that, 

Mr. LEVER. I do not desire to yield to a colloquy between 
the gentlemen from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, is the opposition to the administration jj:ny 
based upon the thought that it is un-Southern? Is this tie 
reason why we find some southern Members opposing it? ‘Tiiis 
ean not be, because the only southern government that ever ex- 
isted, representing southern sentiment and southern hopes, en- 
acted a conscript measure. This same southern statesmanship, 
brave and courageous, even idealistic in its patriotism, which 
for 60 years had been the dominating influence in the conduc 
of this Government, early in 1862, in the Confederate Congress, 
adopted the idea of conscription to meet the necessities of thie 
situation. It was the same idea precisely as is contained in 
the plam proposed now by the President of the United States. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is it not a fact that the fortunes o! | 
Confederacy began to wane right after the conscription ’ 

Mr. LEVER. Surely; yes; and for this reason, if the gentic- 
man from Kentucky will permit: Under the volunteer system 
the flower, the spirit, the patriotism of the South rushed to thi 
colors at first. They were those who won the first battle : 
Manassas. I am not in favor of a system that is going to take 
the burden bearers of this country in the conduct of its war 
a certain, selected highly impulsive patriotic class, whil 
slacker and the lagzard and the sluggard stays behind. \0' 
much. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel* 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Which of those two classes do you {lls 
makes better soldiers? 

Mr. LANGLEY. He has already indicated that. 
volunteers do. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course. I concede the argument 
frankly. But let me tell you, my friends, that there is very !\\ 
more involved in war than the enormous loss of life or lr 
spending of money and the loss of blood. It will take | 
three to five generations for those European countries en-i+° 
in this war to have their citizenship again reach the aver-' 
which it had when this war began. I am not willing to) sel! 
to the front the very best of our blood and our brain in or 
that they may bear the burdens of the country, while (he 1! 
with much disloyalty in his heart, with no patriotic imp u>* 
is permitted to stay at home and see his country suffer. 

But, Mr, Chairman, is the opposition to this plan base! \!)""' 
the experience of the military officers of the Government’ | 
it due to the fact that the trained military experts of tie \* 
tion—men trained and educated at public expemse—are &2°))"' 
this plan suggested by the President? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
Carolina has expired. 


Mr. Chairman, will tly 
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Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield me a little more time? 

Mr. OLNEY. I yield to the gentleman five minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. , 

~The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. LEVER. This can not be, because every military man in 
the country, the General Staff, the War College, the civilian 
jead of the War Department, all without hesitation tell us— 
who are laymen, who are not trained fighting men, who can 
have no special reason for expertness in military affairs and 
methods—that the plan proposed here by the majority of the 
committee must prove a failure under the circumstances, and 
that the plan of raising the army by the conscription method 
is the only efficient plan upon which we can rely in this our 
great crisis. 

Is the opposition to this plan based upon the experience of 
the warring nations of Europe? This can not be. Capt. Ben- 
son, of the English Army, before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, set out in detail the reasons why the conscription plan 
is the more practicable and sensible plan. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I am sorry I have only five minutes. 

Mr. WISE. Do you not know that Capt. Benson testified in 
answer to a direct question that if England were in the same 
situntion as the United States, to wit, if it had 22,000,000 men 
subject to military duty and wanted only 500,000 and were asked 
to adopt conseription, it would not? That is what he said. 

Mr. LEVER. I know that Capt. Benson testified that the 
adoption of the volunteer system at the beginning of this war 
had cost the English people hundreds of thousands of lives and 
billions of treasure. [Applause.] I defy you or anyone to 
deny that proposition. 

That is not all. Even in this morning’s paper Lieut. Gen. 
Bridges, who is over here with the British mission, and who is 
a veteran of nine wars, is quoted as saying that the volunteer 
system had cost England thousands of her best lives, demoral- 
ized her whole industrial mobilization, and set the country back 
immeasurably in the prosecution of this war. That is what he 
Sys, 

Lord Northcliffe, the great English newspaper man, who prob- 
ably has done more than any other man in England to prepare 
his country for the awful sacrifices it is now making and to di- 
rect it away from the pitfalis and follies of sentimentalism, is 
reported as saying: 

In the vibrant days of the summer and autumn of 1914, in the first 
rush of patriotic volunteers, resulting in the greatest volunteer force 
ever raised in the world’s history, all manner of important matters 
roke down—most notably, perhaps, that of the medical examination of 
recruits, 

Even in the morning papers Lieut. Gen. Bridges, veteran of 
nine wars, and the first British officer to meet the Germans, is 
reported as saying: 

The volunteer system had cost England thousands of her best lives, 


demoralized her whole industrial mobilization, and set the country back 
immeasurably in the prosecution of the war. 


This is the kind of testimony the experience of Europe 
brings us. 

Shall we shut our eyes to it? Shall we refuse to heed such 
Warnings beeause of the’ sentiment found in the expression 
“Let the boys volunteer’? I can not think so. War is a ter- 
rible thing, and this is the most terrible war of history. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
_Mr. OLNEY. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina 
five minutes more. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, we must start right, or the blood 
of our boys who die in the trenches or in the training camps 
because of our mistakes, because of our refusal to heed the 
teachings of experience and wisdom will be upon our heads. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. The talked-of responsibility of 
i Member of Congress is at this hour really upon him. The 
American people have never failed to measure up to any re- 
sponsibility, and I believe this Congress to be truly representa- 
tive of the very best capacity and patriotism of the American 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I intend to support the conscription plan for 
musing our Army, because, in addition to the reasons already 
indicated, I believe every citizen of military age owes this 
Country military service in its hour of peril. 
thes GORDON. Why do you not include ages above 25 years 

Mr. LEVER. I am perfectly willing. Why didn’t you do it? 

Mr. GORDON. I did, sir. 

5 LEVER. Then I am with you. We have no quarrel. 
= ( ‘ORDON. The War Department did not, though. 
Mr. LEVER, I am not with the War Department on that. 





Mr. GORDON. Oh, well, I thought you were. 
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Mr. LEVER. I am unwilling that the high-spirited, patriotic 
boys of my State and country shall be the sole burden bearers 
of defending its institutions. This duty should be borne by each 
alike. I am in favor of this plan because it places a duty on 
each alike, upon the rich and the poor alike, upon him in high 
place and him in low place alike, upon the farm boy and the 
son of the banker alike, upon the son of the humblest mil! 
operative and the son of the owner of that mill alike. 

I support it because it is the very essence of democracy, of 
fairness, of genuine Americanism, where in sovereign power 
and duty each is the equal of every other citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this country and their trusted 
leaders are thinking. They will not be deceived. I want to 
read in this connection and in this hearing a telegram received 
yesterday from a great South Carolinian, now enfeebled by age, 
but, thank God, undiminished in patriotism. a man who for 27 
years has been a leader in the thought of the people of his 
State, and the Nation as well, a statesman and a seer. This 
telegram is addressed to me, from Trenton, S. C.: 


TRENTON, S. C. 
Hon. A. F. Lever, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Before 'eaving Washington I was very much opposed to raising an 
army by conscription. I have changed my mind, and would vote for 
it-now for these reasons: The volunteer system would demoralize 
business throughout the country and cause great loss to the people by 
the rise in price of commodities. The forceful men, who could least 
be spared from the walks of industry, would volunteer. Ervgland was 
forced to return many thousands of this kind of men to civil life after 
having spent much precious time and money to train them as soldiers. 
Conditions of war have changed since our civil conflict Then con 
script and convict were closely akin in the opinion of good people, 
whereas we now realize that the same democratic doctrine which gives 
every man a voice in the Government forces him to bear his just share 
of its military burdens. We can not afford to risk a failure of volun 
teers. The fact is we must come forward to resort to a draft at last. 
It would hearten Germany too much. Time is precious and we should 
get an army in training at the earliest possible moment. Please show 
this telegram to the other members of our delegation and urge them 
for me to stand as a unit behind the President's bill. I changed my 
mind after letting it be known that I was opposed to conscription, 
considering it more manly to acknowledge error than to stand by it. 
Hence, i telegraphed a friend in the Senate to announce Low I would 
vote if I were present, and to so arrange my pair. 

B. R. TILLMAN, 

United States Senator. 

[ Applause. ] 

The difference, Mr. Chairman, between the majority bill and 
the administration proposal does not constitute a difference in 
principle, but only a difference in policy or method. Bear that 
in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, one other thought and I am through: To my 
mind we are dealing to-day not so much with a legislative 
enactment as with a psychological situation. We are called 
upon to raise an army. This we must and will do. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, his Cabinet, and advisers have called 
upon us to raise it in a certain way. That the way proposed 
is the best way, in my way of thinking, has ceased to be the 
vital question. The German Kaiser is supposed to rule by 
Divine right. The German people have been taught for genera- 
tions to believe this. They look upon him as the responsible 
head of the Government; yea, even as the Government itself. 
They:-do not and can not have any conception of the ideas which 
underlie our system of government. In their mind the Presi- 
dent of the United States bears the same relationship to the 
American citizen that the German Kaiser bears to the German 
individual. In their conception of this relationship they feel 
that when the Kaiser goes down the Government goes down; 
when the Kaiser suffers defeat the Government suffers defeat. 
They can not see things as we see them. The German press, the 
German writers and publicists, and German statesmanship for 
the past 12 months have combined in a campaign of undertaking 
to teach the German people the thought that they need have no 
fear of America, because the German sentiment in America 
would stand as a safeguard to them and as a barrier against 
danger from us. No man denies that they have attempted to 
create this idea among the German people. I have no doubt 
that the German press this morning—because yesterday was a 
field day here—have chronicled in black type the progress of 
this debate. I have no doubt that the German soldiers in the 
trenches are being told by their officers, and by leaflets distrib- 
uted among them, that the American President is about to de 
defeated by the American Congress in his effort to raise an 
army. 

Suppose the German press to-morrow morning should carry in 
great headlines the statement, “ The American Congress repu- 
diates President Wilson’s plan for raising an army. The Presi- 
dent suffers crushing defeat,” and so on; what would be the 
effect, gentlemen of the committee, upon the German mind? 
How much would it hearten them? How much encouragement 
would it give them to continue the desperate and bloody strug- 
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gle? How long would it prolong this war? We can not shut our 
eyes to the effect of such an announcement to the German 
people. We can not afford to underestimate the power of psy- 
chology in any situation. How many American boys will have 
to die in the trenches across the water because we refuse to 
recognize that? Reverse the situation and let our newspapers 
to-morrow morning carry with appropriate headlines the state- 
ment that the German Reichstag has refused to follow the sug- 
‘gestion of the Kaiser, indorsed by his ministry and his military 
advisers, Von Hindenburg, Vou Tirpitz, and others, in a matter 
of vital concern to the German military establishment, and what 
would be our feeling of rejoicing because of these glad tidings? 
We would not hesitate to reach the conclusion that the German 
autocracy was breaking and that peace, blessed peace, peace for 
nll the ages, Was near at hand. [Applause.] 

The German people are no less sensible and impressionable 
than are we. To defeat the President’s plan under circumstances 
like these will be to prolong this war from three to six months; 
it would mean, I fear, the sending of thousands of additional 
men, American men, into the trenches, 

In almost unanimously adopting the war resolution, in unani- 
mously passing the $7,000,000,000 appropriation for the conduct 
of the war we have shown a spirit of American unanimity which 
must bring small comfort to our enemies. We have put our 
hands to the plow. To turn back would be fatal; to hesitate, to 
quibble, to split hairs on technical differences, to refuse to go 
forward for sentimental or traditional reasons, to fail to measure 
up to the high courage required by the occasion and the issue, 
would be almost as fatal. We must show a solid front. 

If my future is to be sacrificed because I stand for what I 
conceive to be my duty in the interest of American manhood 
snd womanhood, then I tender that future as a willing sacrifice 
upon the altar of my country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLNEY. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GArpNER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I am proud to-day to be 
a Member of this House of Representatives. I have never known 
the House of Representatives when I believed so many of them 
were determined to vote as they thought right, and to vote with- 
out regard to political consequences to themselves. [Applause.] 
I never heard a better debate than I have listened to in the last 
three days. I never heard fairer arguments, I never heard 
truer eloquence, I never heard more sincerity nor sounder 
reasoning, than I have listened to in this debate. It makes me 
very proud to be able te say that I think that the Members of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, no matter which side of this question 
they have taken, have risen superbly to the occasion. [Ap- 
plause. | 

I have always spoken in favor of universal military training, 
but I have generally said that I did not approve of that par- 
ticular part of the plan which requires compulsory military sery- 
ice in time of war. Possibly my attitude at this time may be 
regarded as inconsistent with the doctrine which I have hereto- 
fore preached. I do not think my attitude inconsistent, but even 
if it is so I do not much care, and I doubt whether it is going to 
keep anybody awake at night whether I am consistent or jncon- 
sistent. A practieal situation confronts us and a counsel of 
perfection is not very practical at the present time. 

I sm going to start by admitting the soundness of certain posi- 
tiens assumed by my opponents. Of course, I know that, other 
things being equal, an army of 500,000 volunteers is better than 
an army of 500,000 conscripts. [Applause.] That goes without 
saying, assuming that they are of the same age and equally well 
trained. That is incontrovertible. Every man knows in his own 
breast that in any given situation he himself would fight better if 
he felt that he was a volunteer than he would if he were forced 
to engage in battle whether he wished to do so or not. That is 
agreed, to begin with. 

Now, for auother premise. Here is a dectrine which I lay 
down as basic. I have no common ground for argument with 
anyone who does not agree to it. I regard it as a fundamen- 
tal principle that we should adopt every measure which will 
bring this war as speedily as possible to a victorious ending 
and that we should put aside every measure which will in 
ayy way delay or render less certain that victory. Therefore, 
to my mind, it is only a secondary consideration whether or not 
we impose a stigma on some of our citizens. If that stigma is 





an incident to the most speedy plan for raising an efficient army. 
then the public welfare demands that that stigma must be borne. 
In this emergency the test of every measure must be its military 
effect. 

This bill provides an opportunity for six or seven hundred 
thousand men to volunteer in the Regular Army and in the 
National Guard. Personally, I do not think we shall get much 
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volunteering for the Regular Army or the National Gu; Sp 
long as we continue to pay our privates only half as much «is (; 
next-door neighbor, Canada, pays her privates. 

Possibly the immediate effect of this measure may |) ;, 
increase enlistment in the National Guard, and for this reasoy,- 
Many a young man, finding himself likely to be conscripted, 1. 
say, “I will anticipate that event rather than take the cyyprp 
of having my name drawn in the lottery.” Therefore I ex) 
that a good many young men, after the passage of this act, wj)) 
enlist in the National Guard. I am sorry to say so, beciuse | 
do not believe that the National Guard is a solid foundation {oy 
an army fit for the business which we have in hand. There js 
altogether too much deadwood among the officers of the Nationa! 
Guard. 

Now, let us see just where my position differs from the pos 
tion of those of you who oppose the administration’s prograyy, 
I say, “ Let us have conscription right away.” You say, “1 
us have conscription only in case voluntary enlistment 
first have proved a failure; let us try the volunteer plan for y 
while.” 

I admit that hitherto there has been no fair chance for yo) 
untary enlistment. Of course there has not. No man w) 
enlists to-day knows whether he is mortgaging his future for 
long period of years or only for the duration of the war. Nv 
man as yet knows just what Uncle Sam wants of him. I 
all that. Yet it is the duty of every Representative in this | 
to say to himself, “ Do you in your heart believe that the si: 
tion as to voluntary enlistment would be much more sit 
tory to-day if every young man in the Nation knew exact}; 
eonditions under which he might enlist and if the Presiden; 
had issued a call for volunteers?” I for one do not think tliat, 
under any circumstances, volunteers would be crowding for d. 
I believe that this country has not yet awakened to the requisite 
pitch of enthusiasm about this war. The war is being foucht 
for an ideal. As the gentleman from Kentucky said yester 
it is a holy war; and everyone knows that mere holiness « 
not, in the first instance, arouse enthusiasm in our breasts. \e 
are fighting for a principle of government, for democracy agai! 
autocracy ; but abstract principles at first seem a long way « 
to the man in the street, while the machine gun seems for- 
nmidably near. But let the rank and file once get through tl 
heads the principle for which we have gone to war, and they 
will outstrip their leaders in fidelity to that principle. 

So, then, I admit that we are fighting a war in which th 
people’s enthusiasm has not yet been awakened, and that is why 
I believe we should not depend upon volunteers. 

You say that in 1914 and 1915 there were plenty of volun! 
in Great Britain. That is true, but the situation was very dif- 
ferent. The enemy was near at hand and imminently menaci 
But far more cardinal than that circumstance, there was 2 1 
issue which every Briton could understand. That Gemn:ny 
could possibly injure him he would not concede; that the fu 
of Great Britain was bound up in the inviolability of the righ 
of small nations he did not understand and probably did not 
admit; but that his government had made a promise ani t!: 
promise must be Kept was as plain as daylight to the Briton 
in the street. He knew that without protest from him his gov- 
ernment had agreed with France and Russia that the three 
tions should stand shoulder to shoulder against an attack on 
any one of them. He knew that his country had promi 
protect Belgium. So John Bull became Thomas Atkins ani! \\ 
to war to keep his promise like a gentleman. In Great D 
the appeal was simple and obvious; with us the appeul is ‘L- 
stinctive and. idealistic. 

Let us see if we can not get the issue framed between us. | 
have admitted that your volunteer army, if you can set i! 
promptly, would be a better army. If you knew that you could 
speedily raise a volunteer army of 500,000 young men, and if you 
knew that you could follow it ina few months with another army 
of 500,000 volunteers, your position would be strong; but cvel 
if you honestly believe that you can raise those two armics. }«t 
in the nature of things you can not know it and so your cvilse 
would project even more uncertainty into our warfare, \vWa- 
days, in order to prepare in advance for each move anid eu 
campaign, generals must long beforehand know to a certullily 
what troops they can count on. In modern warfare you Wit 
not guess that you can get your men, you must know tliat )0u 
can get your men; you must know when you can get your 1", 
where yor can get your men, and how you can get your tcl 
the ages of those mep and their qualifications; otherwise )°" 
are not prepared to make modern warfare. Without mias-> 
trained young men in the land, you can not possibly on a yo!" 
teer basis be sure of getting the troops which you need. | 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ° 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 
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Mr. TILSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 

ie into account in his estimating the value of those two 
»oyps of 500,000 each the fact that if raised by volunteers we 
vould have a lot of untrained officers, if raised in the usual 
way—a lot of officers who know nothing whatever about mili- 
rary matters—whereas if raised by the other plan they would 
have knowledge? 

Mr. GARDNER. For the present 7 shall not take up the 
question of officers, because I am anxious to pursue my com- 
parison between the two different ways in which it is suggested 
that the men should be raised. 

The Dent bill, which we are considering, provides that all 
the young men in the country shall be enrolled, and that while 
enrollment is going on the volunteer system shall be given a 
trial. If successful, it is to be continued. If it fails, then 
conscription is to take its place. The Kahn amendment, which 
Iam advocating, cuts out this volunteering feature, so far as the 
new army is concerned. Many of you believe that the Dent 
plan would not delay the organization of the new army a 
single day. I am going to take up that question of delay, but 
frst IT want to call your attention to the lamentable moral 
effect which the defeat of the administration’s plan would 
entail. If the wide world finds that the President is defeated 
in his conscription program, do you not know that it will have 
a most depressing effect upon our allies and a most exhilarat- 
ing effect upon our enemies? The President is the head of the 

‘party in this country. That is why I follow him at pres- 
ent. If so early in the war you break down the plans of the 
President, your war party will not be able to act efficiently in 
conjunction with the other powers at war with Germany. 

Now, suppose that we take a square look at this question of 
delay which I spoke of a minute ago. The enrollment will be 
complete inside of 30 days from the time this bill becomes a 
lav. I understand that such was the estimate sent to Senator 
(CHAMBERLAIN to-day by the Secretary of War. Suppose you go 
ahead upon your volunteer basis. Suppose the whole War De- 
partment turns to and prepares to raise volunteers in every 
village and town throughout the land. At the end of 30 days 
we shall searcely have our recruiting stations open and our 
mass meetings arranged. If the President were to interpret 
the Dent bill exactly, he could then declare the volunteering plan 
a failure, and he could order immediate conscription. Sut he 
would not do so. 

If we adopt the Dent bill as it stands and if we reject the 
Kahn amendment, the President will not discontinue the 
volunteering experiment in 30 days, even if the enrollment is 
complete and few volunteers in sight. On the contrary, the 
President will be bound to say, “I shall interpret this law 
according to the intent of Congress, and the intent of Congress 
was to give the volunteer plan a trial.” Suppose, as I believe 
is inevitable, that you fail to attract your volunteers, what 
is going to happen? Pretty soon the President will say, “ This 
has got to stop; this is a manifest failure,” whereupon we shall 
|! in my State and in your State companies half filled with 
volunteers; we shall find regiments half filled with volunteers; 
we shall find units of all sorts half filled with volunteers, and 
all of a sudden will come the order to stop volunteering and go 
upon the conscript basis, because volunteering is a failure. 
That means that those units will be half velunteer and half 
conscript. Can you imagine any more unhappy situation? 
That is what would happen if you were to start in on a basis 
of volunteering and if the volunteering proved to be a failure, 
is I believe would be the case. 

Suppose you were a Frenchman in a Flanders trench and 
you heard that we had tried the volunteer system and that it 
lad broken down. Would you not feel discouraged? Would 
you not say, “I do not know much about those Americans. The 
Russians are making us pretty uneasy and now it looks as if 
our hew allies were not going to make good.” Do you think 
that that sort of thing is likely te be conducive to a speedy 
termination of this war? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. How much time have I consumed, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHATRMAN, The gentleman has consumed 12 minutes 
and has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield. 
qutt. STAFFORD, Did the fact that England ordered con- 
scription cause a destruction of the morale in the trenches of 
the English troops? 
wats GARDNER. No; but the situation was entirely different. 
he British raised about 5,000,000 volunteers before they re- 





sorted to conscription. 
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Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chair 
tion I would like to ask the gentleman 
the English had under their system? 

Mr. GARDNER. I think the British conscripted about a 
million and a half men, according to the testimony. Of course, 
that figure includes those boys who have come of military 
since the conscription law was passed. 

Gentlemen fear that a stigma will attach to all youne men 
who are conscripted. Even if that were the case, it would be a 
secondary consideration in this war. But [ think the fear quite 
groundless. It is true that in our Civil War the men who were 
drafted in the North were but lightly regarded by the volun- 
teers; but let us look into the history of the northern draft. 
It was instituted in 1863, when the patriotism of the North 
was at the lowest ebb, when the authorities permitted organiza- 
tions to be formed to oppose at every step the law’s execution, 


hii informia- 


how 


“a 70 
age 


when governors seemed to vie with each other to defeat its 
purpose. The cream of northern youth had already been 


skimmed, and the result of the draft was a beggarly handful 
of culls. I am ready to admit that the northern draft was a 


failure. But not so with the South. I have here the report of 
Gen, John §S. Preston, superintendent of conscription of the 
southern Confederacy. I find that the first conscription law 


was passed in April, 1862, and after that date no volunteer law 
was passed which applied to men of an age subject to conscrip- 
tion. The Confederate act of April 16, 1862, conscripted every 
man already in the Confederate Army. It conscripted them for 
three years, although the enlistments of 100,000 of them were on 
the point of expiring. 

Besides the soldiers already in the army who were conscripted 
by the passage of the law 81,993 other men were enrolled and 
assigned to the army camps of instruction. Furthermore, there 
were, in addition, at least 76,206 men subject to conscription 
who anticipated the action of the Confederate military authuri- 
ties by repairing direct to the southern army. By the way, 
Gen. Preston, in his report, expresses the opinion that this last 
figure is too low. So the Confederate Army, as a result of 
conscription, secured over 150,000 men, although it is fair to 
suppose that many of those who repaired direct to the army 
would have done so as volunteers, any way. Now, did any of 
you ever hear any criticism of any of those men because they 
were conscripts? Did you ever hear that a stigma was cast 
on them by anyone in or out of the Confederacy. Most people 
either never knew or else have totally forgotten that the South 
adopted conscription. Certainly no one ever heard of any 
stigma. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman ap- 
prove of the exemptions made in the conscription bill of the 
Confederate States? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I do not. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the 
prove of the exemption of all newspaper editors? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I do not believe in that kind of exemp- 
tion, and I object to the substitute system. I believe that Secre- 
tary Seddon estimated the number of southern substitutes at 
50.000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recall the gentleman to the fact that the 
first conscription law passed by the Confederacy contained no 
exemptions at all. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 
The law was passed in April, and when they began to conscript 


Will the gentleman yield 


gentleman ap- 


them they tried to secure exemptions, and in October, 1862, the 
newspaper editors got these exemptions—— 
Mr. GARDNER. I would rather make my own speech. 


[Laughter.] The original conscription act did not contain the 
provisions for exemptions. They were specified in a separate 
act passed five or six diys later. A good many people have said 
lately that it was not conscription which enabled the South to 
fight so long. I am going to vead from a letter written by Jef- 
ferson Davis, President of the Southern Confederacy, to the 
governor of Georgia, Joseph E. Brown. Gov. Brown fought the 
conscription low, partly on constitutional grounds and partly 
on grounds of public policy. President Davis’s letter can be 
found in “ The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government.” 
It is dated May 29, 1862, and runs, in part, as follows: 

I would have very little difficulty in establishing to your entire satis 
faction that the passage of the law was not only necessary but that it 
was absolutely indispensable; that numerous regiments of 12 months 
men were on the eve of being disbanded, whose places conld not be 
supplied by raw levies in the face of superior numbers of the foe, with- 


out entailing the most disastrous results; that the position of our 
armies was so critical as to fill the bosom of every patriot with the 
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liveliest apprehension; and that the provisions of this law were ef- 
fective in warding off a pressing danger. But I prefer to answer your 
objection on other and broader grounds. 

Now, I want to read this: 


On July 17, 1862, the Confederate Secretary of War wrote a con- 
fidential Jetter to the governors of the Confederate States, which opens 
with the following language: 

“Our armies are so much weakened by desertions and by the ab- 
sence of officers and men without leave that we are unable to reap the 
fruits of our victories-and to invade the territory of the enemy.” ‘ 

This letter was written after the defeat of McClellan in the 
Peninsular campaign. The full text may be found in the Official 
Records of the War of the Rebellion, series 4, volume 2, page 7. 

So we see that conscription in the Confederacy carried no 
stigma. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CrarK]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
with all of the talk that we have had for several days this 
whole matter when brought down to its last analysis involves 
only two questions, one a very important question; the other, I 
think, not so important. The administration bill, or the bill 
of the War Department, as I understand it, provides for a volua- 
teer system to fill up the Regular Army and to fill up the Na- 
tional Guard to war strength. If this should prove a failure 
in those two branches of the service, then conscription is to be 
resorted to. The bill reported by the majority of the committee 
also provides for volunteer service to fill up the Regular Army 
and to fill up the National Guard to war strength, and if that 
shall prove a failure, then resort is to be had to conscription. 

So thus far the two propositions are identical. It is only 
when we come to raising the additional army of 500,000, or 
perhaps a million, of men that a difference of opinion arises. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me as an ordinary layman, 
with no military experience and no military knowledge, that if 
n system is good for the purpose of raising about 150,000 men 
to bring the Regular Army to its war strength and for raising 
about 500,000 men to bring the National Guard to its war 
strength, it ought to be good enough to raise an additional army 
of 500,000 or 1,000,000 men for the purposes of this war. I can 
not understand the reason which prompts gentlemen to insist 
that the volunteer system is right to raise 650,000 men for the 
Regular Army and the National Guard, but is all wrong when 
you come to raise 500,000 men for an additional army. 

But there is a reason for that in the Army bill—and it is the 
Army bill. The reason is, or the purpose is, to make volun- 
teering obnoxious to the people of this country. They know that 
men will not volunteer to go into the Regular Army. They know 
that a large proportion of our citizenship will not volunteer to 
go into the National Guard. It means practically seven years 
of service. The men of America are willing and anxious to 
volunteer to go into the Army to fight this war, but they are 
not willing to tie themselves up for seven years of service in 
the Regular Army or the National Guard. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is the gentleman informed that 
more th4n two weeks ago orders were issued by the Secretary 
of War to give to all the recruiting officers, that all enlistments 
since the beginning of the war would be for the term of the war? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not understand how they can 
issue an order of that character when the law is otherwise. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, I will state to the gentleman that 
that is the order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It may be the order, but as I under- 
stand the law to-day, when you enlist in the Regular Army you 
enlist for three years, and then you go-out into civil life, but 
you can be recalled into the service at any time during four 
years. That is the law as I understand it, and it makes no 
difference what orders they may issue such orders can not 
change the law. The gentlemen say, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] has been harping upon the proposition, 
that the volunteer system is having a fair test now, because men 
can volunteer in the Regular Army and in the National Guard, 
and they are not doing it as rapidly as they ought to do it. It 
has been asserted that the volunteer system is having a fair 
test now in that respect, and they say it is a failure because 
we are getting only about 1,000 men a day; but the fact remains 
that while men may be willing to volunteer to fight this war, 
they are unwilling to bind themselves to a humdrum existence 
in the Regular Army or in the National Guard for a period 
of seven years. 

I hold in my hand a clipping taken from the Washington Post 
of this morning, and I want to read it to those gentlemen, It 
says: 
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FLOCK TO ENLIST UNDER ROOSEVELT—OF 123,000 APPLICANTS 60 } 
ARE FROM THE SOUTH, 
New York, Ap 

Approximately 123,000 men have applied thus far and been f. ‘ 
meet the necessary requirements for membership in Col. Theodor: }:.,, 
velt’s parpenes army division, it was announced here to-night at .),., 
ment headquarters, which were opened some time ago with th: 
President's approval. 

One hundred and twenty-three thousand, one-fourth «4 ;), 
500,000 desired, have already volunteered to go with Rows...) 
to France. [Applause.] And yet these gentlemen tell 1»). that 
the American spirit is dead and you have got to conscript yoy: 
men to get them into the Army. “Conscript” sounds jj}. 
“convict” to me, and it carries on its very face the sticgi). »: 
disgrace. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Has the gentleman from [°},)\) 
any knowledge of the number of men who reside in the s},);, 
of New York who have volunteered for this Roosevelt .,)),) 
so called? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. To the shame of the gentler. 
State, I will say that this article says: 
ant 50 of the applicants, it was said, were under 25 yo. 
None below this age are now being accepted. 

Sixty per cent of the volunteers are from Virginia, North and s\y) 
Carolina, and other Southern States, while in New York (': 
more than 1,000 have enrolled. 

One thousand! I say it is to the shame of the gentle:i:ijs 
State. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question only. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Is there any doubt in the ei; 
man’s mind that when the real call comes it will not be yy 
answered by the people of the State of New York? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. When it comes to the drati: yes, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not know whether the veutle- 
man means by the “ real call” conscription or volunteering. |: 
it means volunteering, they have been given a chance no | 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Either call. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And, say what you please shou 
Roosevelt—I do not agree with him in his political ideas. 
but he is a red-blooded American and he is ready to go. | Ap- 
plause.] And the solid Americans of this country will go wit! 
Roosevelt and other men of that character if voluntecrs are 
allowed to go. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the figures quoted by the gentleins 
do you take into consideration the number of men ii tle 
National Guard of the State of New York? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am reading simply whit 
Washington Post, the great advocate of conscription, s:ii. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In quoting the figures concerning men 
who have enlisted from the State of New York, plese i:! 
into consideration the National Guard of the State of Now 
York as well as the number of men they sent to the borde: 
compared with those from other States. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I beg your pardon, but I did not 
yield for a speech. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said here better than I ci 
it that every war that this country has ever been engaze! |! 
has been won by the volunteer soldiers of America. Take (li 
War between the States. The Regular Army of the Union 
the flower of the Regular Army—went down in Virginia t 
Bull Run to meet the undisciplined, untrained volunteers of 
the South. When they met them this Regutar Army weit 
flying back to Washington in wild confusion and disor 
And so it was all during that struggle. And the Union sol: 
diery never began to touch the Confederate soldiers until the 
volunteers from Ohio and Illinois and Indiana and these othe’ 
States went into the ranks. Your Regular Army did not fee 
them. ¢ 

And yet we are told that conscripts must fight our wars. :\1!\". 
as has been so well said, you are going to conscript, but you are 
going to release the farmer, you are going to release thie 1iil! 
worker, you are going to release any man working in an iiis 
trial enterprise. The man who is needed at home, the lat 
who is doing something, is not going to the front. You i! 
going to excuse them and send an army of loafers and rst 
muffins and ne’er-do-wells to fight the battles of this count’ 
against the trained soldiers of Germany. The flower ©! (|) 
English Army and the flower of the French Army and of the !tu> 
sian Army and of the Italian Army and all those nations 10\° 
not been able to conquer the indomitable spirit of German) }*- 
When it comes to America to take. her stand and go into ‘lis 


great world struggle, instead of sending the brave, the noble, 
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the true, the patriotic, you are going to send the loafer, the 
parroom bum, the tramp, those who do nothing and who are 
yorth nothing, to fight your battles 

Mr. SIMS. And the knights of the pool room. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; as suggested by my friend 
from Tennessee, the knights of the pool room. My God, what a 
eommentary upon America! 

Oh. they say, the volunteer system is going to cause some one 
i sneer at somebody else. They contend that conscription will 
work mere smoothly. They say there will be no trouble about 
‘+ at all. Let me eall your attention to an instance to-day: 
You will remember that the National Guard was on the border 
for nine months. There was a regiment from my State down 
there. They have been sent home. They have been disbanded. 
Those boys to-day are expecting the call every hour. What is 
the result? They can not get employment anywhere. Every- 
where they go and apply for employment the prospective em- 
plover says, “I can not take you because you are liable to be 
ealled into the service to-morrow. I must have somebody that 
[ean rely on, somebody who is going to stay here in my business.” 
The result is that those boys are down there to-day without 
employment and depending upon their friends for support until 
thes are ealled into the service again. 

What will be the result if you adopt a conscription law? 
Every man in this country between the ages of 19 and 25 will 
be denied employment until it is determined whether he is to 
eo into the service or not. Let him apply for employment where 
he pleases, and his prospective employer will say, “ No; you are 
of military age; you are under the ban of this conscript act. 
You are liable to be called into the service any day. I have got 
to have men upon whom I can reply, who will stay with me, and 
therefore I can not give you employment.” [Apyplause.] 

This uncertainty will disorganize our economic system and 
leave the industries of this country at the mercy of some little 
military martinet who happens for the time being to be in 
charge of this merciless and conscienceless draft. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill proposed by the War Department and 
advocated by the minority of the Committee on Military Affairs 
is the beginning of an era of militarism in this Republic which 
bodes no good for republican institutions. Let no man lull his 
conscience to sleep with the thought that this conscription plan 
is temporary and only intended for the period of the war with 
Germany. Once fastened upon our system of government it is 
there to stay for all time, and we might as well face this fact 
right here and now. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated in the beginning of my remarks that 
one very important question was involved in this controversy, 
and I new desire briefly to refer to that important question. 
I sincerely and honestly believe that the further existence in 
this Republie of representative government itself depends upon 
the conclusion which Congress shall reach on this bill. If the 
views of the minority shall be adopted, then there will be no 
further need for a Congress. Why should we be here if our 
only funetion is to swallow each and every measure sent here 
by a department without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
ofa“t”? Has Congress lost its every sense of independence? 
Are we no longer the chosen Representatives of the people? 





Have we degenerated to mere legislative eunuchs? Are we 
simply rubber stamps in the hands of a bureaucrat? If these 


things be true no ene should wonder that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has sunk to such a level that it no longer claims the 
respect of the average American citizen. 

It has been said that “ there was only one greater coward than 
a’ Member of Congress, and that was two Members of Congress.” 
Hlow long will we allow this thought to be prevalent in the 
public mind? Hew long, oh, how long before the American 
Consress will assert itself and rise to the summit occupied by 
this body in the old days? 

We are told we must stand by the President. I want to 
stand by and act with the President. But if he is the honor- 
able, brave, high-minded, and patriotic man I believe, yea, that 
I know him to be, he would despise me if he thought that I 
deliberately sacrificed my honest, conscientious convictions in 
an ettort to curry faver with him. I voted for the war reso- 
lution, I voted for the issue of $7,000,000,000 of bonds and 
Shall vote for each and every measure necessary to bring 
this war to a suecessful conclusion, but, so help me God, as long 
as Tam a Member of this House I shall think and act as the 
chosen Representative of a free people, uninfluenced and un- 
awed by any outside consideration. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
° the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 


nized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I presume that no Member of 
Congress will question the patriotism of any other Member of 


Congress on the issue now pending. When the issue was sub- 
mitted to this House to determine whether or not a state of 


war existed between the United States and Germany, every 
Member present, except 50, voted that a state of war did exist. 
and authorized the President of the United States to use all of 
the means necessary to bring this war to a 
ful conclusion. 


QUICK ald Sue 


CUSS- 


When the bill was before the Tlouse to take from the assets 
of the country $7,000,000,000, the most stupendous sum ever 
voted by a legislative body in any one sitting in the history of 
the world, it passed this House without a sinele dissenting 


vote. So it does not lie in the mouth of any Member to qu 
tion the motives of another. 

I helieve that every Member of Congress now desires to do 
that which he deems is the best for the country, snd to raise 
the best and the quickest and most eflicient army to fight the 


battles of the Union. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that I have no other motive and 
am moved by the highest sense of patriotism in every word 
that I utter and every vote that I cast. 

The question is, Shall we have conscription or shall we have 
the volunteer system? The fight for conscription is being led 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], who was born 
in Germany. It is natural that he should be for the conscript 
system. I do not blame him in the least. But it strikes me, 
gentlemen, that we are going far afield in a new and untried 
experiment. 

This plan of the so-called selective draft has not been tried 
by any Nation in the history of the entire world. 

GERMANY. 

In Germany, where they have had universal military train- 
ing for more than 40 years, no such system would be tolerated. 
It is entirely too Prussian for Prussia itself. Under the Ger- 
man system, which is universal in its application, when a eall 
is made to colors every man of the age within the class is called 
to the colors without discrimination or selection. 

FRANCE, 

In France, where they have had military training, at the be- 
ginning of this war a general call was issued for volunteers, 
and every citizen able to bear arms was called to the front, 
Those who had had military training went immediately to the 
defense of their country, and all the others went immediately 
into training. 

ENGLAND 

In England, where the people have been, as in America, op- 
posed to large standing armies and large military establish- 
ments, where liberty is respected and freedom prevails, the 
English Parliament would not pass a conscription law of any 
sort, either general or selective, but the call was issued for 
volunteers, and more men enlisted than the army officers could 
take care of, and more enlisted than could be immediately 
trained. England was criticized because she did not instantly 
put an army into the field. The German Government was dis- 
posed to laugh at the English system, and did not believe that 
it would be effective, but under the volunteer system miracles 
apparently have since been wrought. The English people vol- 
unteered, were rapidly trained, and England soon began pour 
ing troops into Europe, until to-day it is estimated that England 
has more than 5,000,000 soldiers on the battle lines of Europe, 
and there is not a single conscript in this vast English Army 
in Europe. ° 

It is urged that England had to finally go to conscription. 
That is not the truth, that England had to go to conscription 
to get men, but it is true that the British Parliament did pass 
last year, after she had more than 5,000,000 volunteers, a co 
scription law; but that law provided that every Englishman 
should have 30 days after the call for troops ef a certain class 
within which time to volunteer. The passage of that conscrip- 
tion law was avowedly for the purpose of compelling all men 
in England, Scotland, and Wales who were of military uge and 
physically strong, and who had declined to volunteer, to go 
into the army. This conscript law was for the purpose of get- 
ting what they called “slackers.” It was not for the purpose 
of taking the brave and willing soldier, but for the purpose of 
taking the shirkers of public duty and compelling them to go 
in training. Why do not these gentlemen who have shouted 
loudly on the floor of this House that England had to go to 
conscription tell the whole truth about it? 

CANADA, 


When the statement was made on the floor of this House that 
England had to finally pass the conscription law, they failed to 
state that there has been no conscription law in Canada, On 
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the contrary, the Canadian Parliament declined. to pass a con- 
scription law. Our neighbors just north of us love liberty and 
freedom, hate Prussianism and militarism, and declined to 
adopt any of the Prussian military principles. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Canada has no conscription law, she has fur- 
nished vastly more troops than the English Parliament said 


was her quota, 
AUSTRALIA, 


In Australia, when this matter was up before the Australian 
Parliament, they had a referendum on it, and the people of 
Australia voted it down by an overwhelming majority, said to 
be 9 or 10 to 1. The Australian people declined to subject 
themselves to conscript officers. Notwithstanding this fact, 
Australia has furnished vastly more than her quota of troops to 
Iingland, and they are now fighting gloriously on the battle 
fields of Europe. 

IRELAND, 


The English Parliament also especially exempted Ireland 
from the conscription law, and not a single soldier has been 
conscripted in all of Ireland, yet the Irish people, who were 
thought to be disloyal to England, have by the volunteer system 
furnished more than her quota of troops. Nor did England 
apply the conscript law to her South African and Asiatic col- 
onies. Every soldier from India has been a volunteer soldier. 

It is strange to me how men ean on the floor of this House 
say that the volunteer system is a failure and that we can not 
get soldiers to fight the battles of the Republic unless we con- 
script them, Every gentleman who makes that statement 
knows, or should know, that the General Staff of the Army has 
been unalterably opposed to the volunteer system, and that the 
War Department some time ago stopped the volunteer system 
and ordered the adjutant generals of the National Guard of the 
several States to stop enlisting men in the National Guard. It 
is contended that the Government has established recruiting 
offices throughout the United States and that they are getting 
no men. Why, of course not. These recruiting officers are re- 
cruiting for the Regular Standing Army. Our boys do not 
want to get into the Standing Army. When they enlist in the 
Standing Army no assurance can be given them as to what com- 
pany they will belong to or who their captain will be, what 
regiment they will serve in, or where they will be sent, whether 
to the Philippines, Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, or the European 
trenches. There is not a Member of this House but that knows 
that this system is not popular with the American boy and with 
the American citizen. 

If the present National Guard law had been simply amended 
so as to authorize the President of the United States to enlist 
n million men in the National Guard, and the President would 
issue his call upon the States of the Union for their quota of 
troops, as has always been done in the past from the Revolu- 
tionary War down to the present time, we would get a million 
men before the enrollment authorized under this bill could 
possibly be made. Because if the call is made upon the gov- 
ernor of the State, and the governor issues his proclamation 
within the State calling for volunteers and asking the State to 
do its full duty, show its patriotism, and State pride by not 
lagging behind, the young men of every county could be relied 
upon to get together at the courthouse in the county and in the 
towns and villages, organize themselves into companies, and 
select their lieutenants and captains. When this is done, they 
would tender their services to the governor of the State, and he 
in turn would tender them to the President, and the President, 
under the present law, Would cover them into the Regular Army 
and assign the regiments from Mississippi for duty as has been 
done in the past. That is to say, Mississippians would, as far 
as possible, be brigaded together, North Carolinians together, 
and Tennesseeans together, and thus preserve the American 
idea of an army. 

The men who are selected as captains by the various com- 
panies would be men of their choice and men whom they are 
willing to follow. Oh, but it is contended that they would not be 
trained. Of course, many of them would not be trained, but as 
has been stated before that would be true under either system. 
So I think it better, wiser, and more American to let the members 
of the company select their own officers, send these officers to 
the officers’ training camps to receive the training necessary to 
acquaint them with their duties, and instead of sending a 


stranger who had been trained in this way back to command 
the company send back the officer of their choice. 

The American boys are brave, but they are human beings. It 
is a severe trial to a young man to enlist in a company where he 
will be with his friends, acquaintances, and néighbors; but under 
the system proposed by the War Department and vigorously 
insisted upon by them, they do not want young men who are 
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neighbors put in the same company, they want to take th« and 
send them into the Regular Army of the United States—j.\\co 4 
Mississippian and put him in a company which will be m::\o up 


of boys from every State in the Union. It is their hope tv (jy) 
destroy all State and local pride. They want all of the pow. 
ments to be known by number, eliminating entirely the Stato 
units, and it is this that prevents our young men enlisting. |} 
if this Congress will adopt the American and democratic s) sje) 
of permitting the young men in every community of the | ited 
States to come together, organize themselves into COMP NHies 
tender full units to the Government so that they will be \ep: 
together, there will be absolutely no trouble in raising a ready 
and willing army. This volunteer system will get soldiers (ji: 
and all we will need. It takes soldiers to fight a war. 

It is contended, however, that under the volunteer syste.) «y\y 
such men as want to go will be called upon to serve. This is ty 
an extent true, but let us look for a moment at the propositioy 
and not try to deceive ourselves. Under the system propose| jyy 
the General Staff, which is embodied in this bill, who is to de- 
termine who shall go? They first contended that the Gover). 
ment should determine who shall go and who shall rem:iy 9; 
home, but they soon found out that that would not do, so they 
now say that it shall be determined by lot. That there shi! |) 
a chuck-a-luck game; that all those of a certain age shill he 
drawn. 

What will be the result if you have 4,000,000 names in the 
various wheels throughout the United States, one out of 


eyve ry 
eight men to go, you turn the wheel, draw out his name, «ni jt 
may be that there are five or six young men anxious to go, oy at 
least willing to go, and the one drawn would be the one jnos¢ 


unwilling to go, and we will presume that he endeavors to cis iiy 
his exemption.«for some reason or other, then is the Ariny ollie: 

to determine whether this young man shall go or not? I do 
not care what sort of board you have, whether a local board inace 
up of county officers as proposed by some, whether you seid a 
board from the Army, or whether you have men specially selecicd 
from civil life, this board will finally determine whether the young 
man shall go or not, upon the theory that he owes a duty to tl: 


Government. This we concede. We all know that he owes a 
duty to the Government, but I contend that he owes it under the 
American system, and that he can better determine for hiniself 
whether he can afford to leave home than for some Army ollicer 


or civil board to determine that question. At any rate, if le 
goes unwillingly he is a dissatisfied soldier, more liable to shirk 
and more liable to desert. But the Army officers take the posi 
tion that after they get him in the Army they will see thas he 
is taken and trained and compelled to be a soldier. This é« th 
Prussian method, which I hate and despise. I do not believe 
that you can thus instill true courage and true patriotisi in a 
boy. You may harass him into a brute by “bucking sud 
gagging” him and placing him in the guardhouse, punishing 
him in all sorts of ways until he gets reckless and does not care 
much what he does, and at the first opportunity he is going to 
desert. 

What is the testimony of all the Army officers throughout the 
history of the world? They will tell you that the vol 
has always made the best soldier. From the discussion 01) (/\is 
floor you would imagine that the most disgraceful human being 
on earth is the volunteer soldier. So much so that Mr. Garoxer 
of Massachusetts, the strongest supporter in the House o/ thie 
selective-draft system, rushed to the defense of the voliiteer 
soldier because he realized the untenable and defenselcs <i- 
tion that they were being left in before the people of the Uiited 
States, whose fathers and grandfathers had been voluiter 
soldiers and had made the pages of American history glorious 
[Applause. ] 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, if I were a strong advocate «©! (cr- 
many, I know of no better way of helping the German caus: t!i! 
by the adoption of the heartless method proposed by the (cl: 
eral Staff of the Army. Provost marshals and conscript «i)«e'> 
will not make this war popular with the people. When you (is 
an unwilling son from his home and place him in the Aris \o" 
will render the war odious to his mother and to his father. \\!' 
we need above all things is to make this war the war! |!" 
fathers and mothers as well as the war of the boys in the \"0). 

It is contended that the passage of this bill will strike tert! 
into German hearts. Ah, Mr. Chairman, I do not belie: | 
statement. On the contrary, if the conscript officers go 0\!! «!' 
arrest the boys and drive them into the Army with ba onets, 
they. are likely to be resisted, and news of rioting all 0." ~ 
United States will add more joy to the German hearts ())\'' (\' 
news that could be conveyed to them. What would strike (1 
to the German hearts would be to.adopt a system where °v«") 
man, woman, and child would stand behind the army 0! volun: 
teers. In union there is strength; in discord there is wes kue 
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In certain seetions of this country this is not a popular war. For 
(God's sake let us not, as patriotic Americans, render it more 
odious and obnoxious to our people. [Applause. ]} 

It is also contended that we need an army, and need it at once. 
This is the ery of the General Staff of the Army, and yet when 
you ask them how long it will take to raise an army under this 
system they propose, not one of them will dare tell you how long. 
If they want an army quick, why is it that the General Staff 
opposed so vigorously the proposition of Theodore Roosevelt to 
raise at once throughout the United States an army of at least 
125.000 men, and within the last few days he says he can make 
it 150,000 men, many of them trained soldiers and all of them 
over 25 years of age, thus guarantecing to the General Staff that 
he would not in any wise interfere with their choice of the 
young men of America. I can see no earthly reason why this 
proposition of his can not be accepted. I have no brief to speak 
for Theodore Roosevelt. I have never liked his politics nor his 
governmental policies; but if he can, as he says, within 90 days 
from the time he gets the authority, land 125,000 men on French 
soil, it looks to me like the height of folly to deny him and those 
who desire to go with him this opportunity. It can spring from 
but one source, and that is the hatred of the General Staff of the 
Army for the volunteer soldier. 

This General Staff of the Army is not infallible. Why, when 
they first came before the. Military Affairs Committee the staff 
said that they wanted authority to raise a million men, includ- 
ing the Regular Army and the National Guard. The members 
of the Military Affairs Committee called their attention to the 
fact that under the present law they could enlist the Regular 
Army to over 241,000 men and the National Guard to over 
666,000 men, or, in other words, that they already had authority 
to enlist something more than 900,000 men, and that it was only 
necessary for the committee to pass a law to increase the Army 
about a hundred thousand men to get the number demanded. 
When their attention was ealled to this fact, the staff left the 
committee that afternoon, and the next morning came back be- 
fore the committee with an entirely new plan, stating that they 
wanted a million men in addition to the Regular Army and the 
National Guard. Gentlemen of the House, this was done over- 
night. Is it pessible that these men could have thus blundered 
if they had given this subject real and genuine thought? Ah, 
no, Mr. Chairman, they had issued an order that the National 
Guard should not be permitted to enlist any more men. This 
board of Army officers, who claim to have all wisdom in refer- 
ence to military affairs, is the same board that criticized through 
the publie press the National Guard system on the border of 
Mexico. That was the most unjust, most unfair criticism ever 
made of a magnificent body of fighting men. In many States 
within 24 hours after the order was issued to mobilize the Na- 
tional Guard the entire National Guard was ready to entrain. 
And yet, owing to the incompetence and unpreparedness of the 
General Staff to take care of them, many of these guardsmen 
were kept in their respective States for months until the Gen- 
eral Staff could arrange for their transportation and secure for 
them the necessary means of being cared for on the border. In 
order to prevent criticism of themselves they filled the public 
press with criticism of the National Guard, and yet every fair- 
minded man who will investigate the facts will find that that 
criticism was unjust and unfair. The fault was at the door of 
the Regular Army officers and not at the door of the National 
Guard. Yet these men we are asked to follow blindly. 

PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER. 

This simply illustrates that the theoretical soldier is not 
always the practical soldier. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
the city of Washington was filled with theoretical soldiers. 
Abraham Lincoln became President ‘of the United States. The 
theoretical soldiers were in command of the Army, and there 
were no victories to amount to anything during the first two 
years of the war. But in 1863 the Buttle of Gettysburg was 
fought, on the 1st, 2d, and 3d days of July, and was the first 
creat victory to the credit of the northern army. The next 
day, the 4th of July, Vicksburg fell, and in the rejoicings 
here at the Capital some of the friends of Lincoln asked him 
Why it was that he won no victories during the first two years 
of the war and that all of these victories came at practically 
the same time. Lincoln’s reply was: “It took me two years 
to weed out the carpet knights and raise me up some generals.” 
[Applause.] 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but if we go into 
this war and it becomes a real fight and a real war the generals 
how in Washington constituting the body of “ carpet knights ” 
Will have to be replaced by men developed in the field. If 
their calculations in the fight are not more accurate than their 
calculations when’ they come before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, what'man can say what great blunders they will make 
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in the orgenization of the Army and in fighting the battles in 
the field? I do not say this out of criticism or for the purpese 
of doing any injury to the magnificent body of men who make 
up the officers of the United States Army. I know many of 
them personally and they are a magnificent lot of geutlemen, 
men of high character and high standing, but I do not coneede 
that these men are infallible, and I am unwilling that Congress 
should surrender to these gentlemen all control of the purse 
strings of the Government and the appointment of all of the 
officers who shall go to make up the Army. 

All of the Regular Army oflicers hold their jobs for life and 
are paid princely salaries. A general’s salary is $9,300 2 year 
as long as he remains active, and when he retires to private 
life he retires with three-fourths pay as long as he lives. 
These men have been educated by the Government, having gone 
into the academy by appointment from some Congressinan or 
Senator when they were still in their teens. 

The entire expense of their education at the academy is borne 
by the Government. As soon as they graduate they take their 
positions in the Regular Army as seeond lieutenants, at a salary 
of $1,800 a year. Therefore these men know absolutely nothing 
about the practical side of life. They are trained to have a 
contempt for politics—I do not complain at this—and I fear 
that they do not have much respect for the rights of a private 
citizen. Army life becomes attractive. They begin to look at 
once for promotion—I do not complain at this—but I do not 
think that they ought to criticize the pafriotism of the people 
who do not do their bidding at all times. It is in time of war 
that promotions to the Army officers come thick and fast. The 
lieutenants and captains of the Regular Army look with great 
disfavor on the Volunteer Army in time of war coming into the 
Regular Army with lieutenants and captains and majors and 
eolonels from civil life, while they remain lieutenants and 
captains in the Regular Army. So if they can break up this 
volunteer system as it has heretofore existed, and the General 
Staff is permitted to select all of the officers, the strong fra- 
ternity existing between the graduates from the West Point 
Military Academy will insure the lieutenant in the Regular 
Army the position at once as colonel; and promotions would go 
all up the line. The statement is perhaps true that of the 7,500 
officers on the roster roll of the Regular Army every one of them 
would be promoted three or four grades the very moment the 
million men are mustered into the service under the plan pro- 
posed by the General Staff, whereas if the million men were 
organized under the volunteer system there would be no promo- 
tions, or very few promotions, in the ranks of the officers of the 
standing army. This, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the principal 
reason why the General Staff and those holding jobs for life are 
so unalterably opposed to the volunteer system. 


THE VOLUNTEER AND LIBERTY, 


The statement has been repeatedly made on the floor of this 
House sinee this debate commenced, and no human being has 
denied it, that liberty has been established on earth by the volun- 
teer soldier. I challenge the advocates of this selective-draft 
plan to point out a single instance in the history of the world 
where a volunteer army has enslaved a people. I make the 
statement without fear of successful contradiction that but for 
the volunteer soldier the human family would still be serfs and 
slaves to some monarchical form of government and kept in 
subjection by a standing army. I also make the statement with- 
out fear of successful contradiction that it has been the con- 
script soldier who has overturned every free government 
earth. 

When we established independence in America we fought the 
English conscript soldier. Many interesting stories are told as 
to how the British Government conscripted the Irish soldier, 
placed him in the holds of their ships, transported him across 
the Atlantic, forced him to don the uniform of the British 
conscript soldier, and drove him into line to fight the baitles 
against the freedom of America. As soon as the Lrishman, con- 
seripted against his will, got an opportunity he deserted and 
joined the ragged continentals to help fight the battles of Amer- 
ican liberty. How many, many times has the Irish orator oii 
the Fourth of July referred to this page in the history of ou: 
country. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, I hear the volunteer army which achiever! 
our independence sneered at. I never believed that I would 
live to see the day that the Army officers should so completely 
control this House that they could induce the Members of the 
House of Representatives, descendants of the volunteer soldiers, 
to speak contemptuously of the services they rendered. An, 
these men are now saying that it has not been the volunteer 
soldier whom they denounced, but that it has been the volunteer 
system which they denounced. That, Mr. Chairman, is just as 
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contemptible in my eyes, for without the volunteer system there 
could be no volunteer soldier. [Applause.] 

I do not believe that because a man volunteers he can not be 
trained as quickly into an effective soldier as when,he is con- 
scripted, Nor am I willing to admit that the time has come in 
America when patriotism and bravery has reached such low ebb 
that the American boy can not be depended upon to volunteer to 
do his duty. Nor am I willing to stand by the principle that 
the man who really wants to go to war shall not be permitted 
to go, and that the man who does not want to go shall be made 
to go. Nor am I willing to admit that there should be any Gov- 
ernment supervision of what a man shall do with his own life. 

CONSCRIPTION COMPLICATES. 


If the Genera! Staff will be honest in their efforts, and the 
administration will adopt the plan to secure soldiers by tie 
volunteer system, permitting the young men from the various 
communities to organize their companies, if within 60 days there 
should be no living evidence of the fact that the boys of America 
and the young men of America will do their full duty by their 
Government, then, and not until then, will I insult them by 
yeting to conscript them. 

You may sugar coat the system proposed in this bill as much 
as you please by calling it “selective draft,” but it is con- 
scription just the same; conscription, to my mind, in its most 
hideous form; conscription where all sorts of partiality and 
favoritism may be shown; conscription where a few shall be 
taken and many shall’be left, although they are of the same age 
and owe the same duty to the Government; conscription which 
is bound to be undemocratic, because it is admitted that in the 
first draft only 1 out of 8 cana be taken; and if the age limit 
is raised from 21 to 40, then only 1 out of 24 will be taken 
and 23 will be left behind. 

Just stop a moment, gentlemen of the House, and consider 
what an army it will take to organize the machinery necessary 
to select these men, whether the age limit be from 19 to 25 or 
from 21 to 40. It is estimated that at least 3,000 conscript sta- 
tions will have to be established throughout the United States, 
that at each one of these stations there shall be three conscript 
officers who shall constitute the board to pass upon the young 
men as their names are drawn out of the chuck-a-luck box. 
Just how many officers will be needed to go and hunt these 
young men up when it is decided who shall be taken no one can 
estimate. The cost alone would be startling but for the billions 
which we are already paying out. 

But this is not all of the horrible story that is pictured in my 
mind. When the news shall go forth—and it is stated by some 
that it will not be possible to enlist a single man under the pro- 
posed plan before the Ist of September—but when the news is 
given out that all of these millions of men shall report, and a 
few thousand of them shall fail to report, then warrants will be 
issued, United States marshals will hunt these boys up, arrest 
them, try them in courts, charge them with desertion, place 
fines and prison sentences upon them which they will have to 
work out in the Federal prisons. 

But this is not alfof the horrible picture. When the procla- 
miution goes forth that all of these millions of men shall report 
at a certain place, and only 1 out of 20 fails to respond, he 
becomes guilty of a crime, and that would mean that not less 
than 1,000,000 warrants would have to be issued for the arrest 
of 1,000,000 men, just exactly the number of men that this bill 
proposes to raise by conscription, and yet among these arrests, 
under the provisions of this bill unless amended, not a single 
one of these men would go into the Army, but would go to a 
Federal prison, 





CORRUPT INFLUENCE, 


Yet Members of this Congress have yielded their convictions 
under coercion from the great financial interests of the country, 
who are sending out telegrams, at the cost of many thousands 
of dollars, to the banks, boards of trade, and other organiza- 
tions throughout the United States misrepresenting the facts 
in reference to this bill, misrepresenting the truth as to what 
the bill contains, contending that the bill is democratic and 
universal, and calling upon them to send telegrams to their 
Congressmen and Senators to compel them to vote for a system 
which in my judgment will bring America into disgrace and 
shame, 

Mr. Chairman, I love the indorsement of my people as much 
as any man on this floor. I love to hear the plaudits of those 


people when they indorse me and honor me by saying, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant”; but they elected me to 
Congress believing that I was a Democrat, believing that under 
all circumstances, even though the heavens should fall, I would 
vote my honest and conscientious judgment and for ‘the best 
interests of our country, and I can not now at this hour betray 
them. 


I can not find in my heart a single good reason why I 
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should favor or vote for conscription, but a thousand reas: 
rush to my mind why I should not vote for it. [ Applause. ] 

I know that when I cast the vote which I shall cast agai 
this measure that the great newspapers throughout the cou)! 
will malign and traduce me, will call me a German sympathiy 
will call me a slacker, and attempt to place numerous ot! 
slurs upon me to bring mé into disgrace, and that if I shoy 
vote for the measure I would be hailed by them as a pair 
and as a liberty-loving American. So it would be easier for | 
to pursue the line of least resistance, surrender my heart, ) 
mind, my convictions on this Army bill to the clamor of {)). 
public press and to the demand of the financial interests, 9)\\) 
vote for this selective-draft bill, But, Mr. Chairman, that | 
will not do. 

This is the opportunity which the General Staff and Ar 
Board have of getting that which has been denied them in tits 
of peace for so many years, a standing army of a million 1) 
and 44,000 officers fastened upon the American people for s!| 
time to come, costing the taxpayers of America the stupendo 
sum of $2,500,000,000 annually. Oh, I hear men say that there 
is nothing to that; Members of Congress can control the sity 
tion. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I saw a week ago an overwheli)i 
majority of this Congress standing ready to vote against the 
hateful selective-draft system and shouting for the volunt: 
system; many Members of the House saying that they would 
under no circumstances vote for the conscription bill. 

The chairman of the Military Affairs Committee has state 
on the floor of the House that hundreds of Members of (»)- 
gress came to him and urged him not to yield to the demand 
of the great interests for the conscription system, and yet when 
the public press began to traduce them, when the propagand: 
went out from New York to the various districts of the Unijoed 
States embodying the following telegram: 

“ Representative , from your district, is reported op- 
posed to universal military service and blocking President \Wj! 
son in his war program. We suggest that you organize mzass 
meetings to show Representative that Americans who 
sent him to Congress demand that he support universal mili- 
tary training and the President. Have asked cooperation of 
your local business association. Please work with it and enlist 
strong newspaper support for this campaign. Please wire us 
your willingness to fight for a united Nation now.” 

And when telegrams and letters, influenced by this propa- 
ganda campaign, began to flood the mails of the Congressmen, 
these same Members of Congress, yielding to the pressure, haye 
now changed their minds and now announce their intention of 
supporting the conscription bill. 


WHEN THE WAR IS OVER, 


Why, Mr. Chairman, do you not know when this war is over 
and the Army is to be disbanded these same influences wil! <0 
to work through the same channels and by the same methwils 
cause these same men to vote for a standing Army of a million 
men and 44,000 officers. The cry will then go up that these 
are trained men, trained soldiers, and that the Government 
needs them to protect itself against some imaginary foreign 
foe, and the same influences that control this Congress will 
eontrol the next one. So, Mr. Chairman, whether other men 
take this view or not, I see more danger to America in estab- 
lishing the conscription system than I do from any Gernsin 
invasion or any German Army. I am unwilling by any vote 
of mine to surrender my American ideals of freedom, liberty, 
and justice and adopt the Prussian ideals of force, strength, 
oppression, and injustice. [Applause.] 

Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that there are now over 16,000.000 
Germans in the United States? It is because these sare 
Germans fled from Germany to escape the Prussian militarisin; 
and I can not, while voting ‘to go to war to defend us frei 
Prussianism, establish Prussianism here in America. Let us 
retain our American system of Government and preserve ol! 
American system of organizing an army. 

STATE UNITS, 

Of course, the majority of my colleagues will be able to }! 
this bill through; but when you do, let me beseech you | 
retain in the bill the State units, so that our boys may not | 
broken up and sent among strangers. When he is conscri})\\. 
let him be conscripted to go as nearly as possible with |\'> 
friends and neighbors. Do not make it impossible for ‘lc 
people of America when they listen for news from the Euro): 
war front to hear anything except as hearing from convyic's. 
“United States Regiment No. 269 engaged the enemy to-(!:'. 
Oh, how the hearts of the loyal citizens of Mississippi wov'''! 
swell with pride if they could read in the morning papers 1!) 
the “Mississippi troops behaved like men;” or an item like 
this: “The Mississippi troops engaged the enemy and drove 
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‘hem from the field and won for American arms a glorious 
\ ictory.” 

Why, Mr. Chairman, as I said in the beginning, even the Ger- 
man system realizes the love of home, the love of locality, the 
love of neighVors. There is a German expression which when 
being translated means “ Can I ever forget the place where my 
cradle stood.” So, in organizing the German Army, the Ba- 
yarians, the Prussians, the Germans are known by their locality, 
and not by numbers of regiments. The English armies are 
known by the communities which they represent. The Scotch 
troops are organized as Scotchmen, and they feel that they are 
adding glory to old Scotland by conducting themselves as Scotch- 
inen in the fight. The Canadians read with pride of the heroic 
daring of the Canadian regiments, and the same is true of the 
inhabitants of Australia. .Why should we in America endeavor 
to destroy in the organization of our Army the fact that we are 
9 Government of united States? Why should the citizens of 
Maine, or Mississippi, Massachusetts, or Missouri be denied the 
honor of having their troops brigaded together? I must con- 
fess that I have no patience with the idea that an Army officer 
should be a stranger to his troops, that the captain should not 
know a single man in his company, that the colonel should be 
a stranger to everyone except the officers with whom he asso- 
ciates. This is worse than Prussianism, and God knows that 
it is not Americanism. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON, Will the gentleman yield me five minutes more? 

Mr. DENT. I have many requests for time; but I hate to 
refuse the gentleman, and I yield him five minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the great daily press of our 
country has done much to becloud the real issue in this debate. 
They say the President is for the General Staff bill as they 
wanted it, and neither the House nor the Senate committees 
would take the General Staff bill. Do the people know that 
ou the Sth of December, 1914, President Wilson, when the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army were pressing him and the militarists of 
the country were denouncing him for not advocating a large 
standing army, delivered a speech, in which he dealt with this 
very subject. J quote him literally. He said: 

“It is said in some quarters that we are not prepared for war. 
What is meant by being prepared? Is it meant that we are not 
ready upon brief notice to put a Nation in the field, a Nation of 
men trained to arms? Of course we are not ready to do that, 
and we shall never be in time of peace so long as we retain our 
present political principles and institutions. And what is it 
that it is suggested that we should be prepared to do? 
To defend ourselves against attack? We have always found 
meuns to do that, and shall find them whenever it is necessary 
without calling our people away from their necessary tasks to 
render compulsory military service in times of peace.” 

Further he says: 

“From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with 
regard to military establishments. We never have had, and 
while we retain our present principles and ideals we never shall 
have, a large standing army. If asked, Are you ready to defend 
yourselves? we reply most assuredly; to the utmost; and yet 
we shall not turn America into a military camp. We will not 
ask our young men to spend the best years of their lives making 
soldiers of themselves.” 

Continuing in the same address, President Wilson said: 

“ Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing we can 
do or will do. We must depend in every time of national peril. 
in the future as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet 
upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and accus- 
tomed to arms. It will be right enough, right American policy, 
based upon our accustomed principles and practices, to provide a 
system by which every citizen who will volunteer for the training 
may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, the rudi- 
tents of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and sanita- 
tion of camps.” 

Let me call your attention sharply to so much of the Presi- 
dens address contained in the last quotation, which says: 

“It will be right enough, right American policy, based upon 
our aecustomed principles and practices, to provide a system 
hereby every citizen who will volunteer for the training may 
he nade familiar with the use of modern arms,” and so forth. 
The use of the words “who will volunteer” clearly excludes 
compulsion or any element or principle of force. 

Speaking with reference to the National Guard, President 
W ilson in the same address said: 

Hn : t is right, too, that the National Guard of the States should 

® developed and strengthened by every means not inconsistent 
With our obligations to our own people or with the established 
bolicy of our Government. And this, also, not because the time 
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or occasion specially calls for such measures, but beeause it 
should be our constant policy to make these provisions for our 
national peace and safety. 

“ More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole his- 
tory and character of our polity.” 

This is not all, Mr. Chairman. Only one year ago, in an ad- 
dress about the time Secretary of War Garrison was endeuvor- 
ing to swing the President for conscription or for a continental 
army in lieu of the democratic National Guard system, the 
President took the same position, and because the Vresident 
would not yield Secretary Garrison resigned from the Cabinet. 

The President states that he believed in a policy that where 
“every citizen who will volunteer for training may be made 
familiar with the use of arms,” and to go further “than this 
carries with it a reversal of the whole history and character 
ot our polity.” Such is my view, Mr. Chairman, and this being 
my conviction IT must stand by this announcement of our great 
President. We have preserved our liberties and our freedom 





thus long by adhering without deviation from this truth. Prin- 
ciples are eternal, Men may change, but principles never. Se 


let us who believe in the fundamental truths of democracy 
adhere to them with courage. Majorities do not make right. 
When the Master was on earth, He was in a hopeless minority. 
and if His apostles had been swayed from the truth by men in 
high places, by men of great power and wealth, and by 
majorities there would have been no Christian religion now on 
earth. 

I shall strike no blow at freedom. I do not want Old Glory 
to wave over a nation of people oppressed by militarisin. If 
this bill passes, then the volunteer will pass into history until 
our Government becomes so oppressive that in the distant future 
the volunteer will again appear, not alone with bailots but per- 
haps with bayonets in his hands to overthrow this oppression. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a sad occasion to me, for I know that 
when this vote is taken the volunteer soldier is a thing of the 
past and militarism has come. Your vote for conscription means 
that the volunteer system is a failure. Your vote means that 
when you abolish the volunteer system something must take its 
place, and that something will be the Prussian militarism, or so- 
ealled universal military training, which will be forever a 
burden upon the backs of the people of America who labor and 
toil. 

The people, the real people, the people who will have to die 
and pay, have not been heard from on this question. Only those 
who have grown rich out of the war, and who will grow richer, 
have bombarded the country banks and the business leagues of 
the small towns with telegrams calling on them to telegraph 
their Congressmen and Senators have been heard in these Halls, 
and this bombardment has caused Congressmen to surrender 
their convictions on this question. 

When the war is over, as I have said before, these same in- 
fluences will saddle on the backs of the American people a 
standing Army of a million men. The great financial interests 
think that they need this to protect their bonds and their hold- 
ings. They now control Congress. The question is how long 
will they continue in this control? Just so long as the people 
who hold the ballots permit it. . 

Gentleman of the House, before concluding my remarks, if 
you will bear with me a moment, let me picture to you a scene 
which will be staged in many a home in this broad land when 
by your votes you saddle this conscription law upon the Ameri- 
can people. Let me picture to you a home, a young man un- 
willing to go after his name has been drawn, a squad of con- 
script officers sent to arrest him, approach the front deor and 
knock. The father appears, and they ask, “ Does Mr. John 
Smith live here?” The boy’s father says, “I do; that is my 
name.” They then ask, “ Where is your son?” The father an- 
swers, “ He is out at the store, or he is in the lot.” They go 
out, find the boy, he is arrested and marched off in front of 
bayonets. What is the effect upon the mother’s heart and upon 
the father’s heart? They hate that law, that conscription, 
which took their boy from them. This is what this conscript 
bill means. 

Let me draw you another picture in a similar home. The boy 
who has been to the place where a volunteer company is being 
organized, returns to his home fired with patriotism, and ap- 
proaching his father says, “ Father, I want to join the Army.” 
His father says, “ My boy, I hate to sqm you go.” His mother 
weeps on his neck and says, “Son, I do not want you to go. 
Do not go to the war.” The boy answers, “TI think I ought to 
go.” They talk it over. The boy goes to bed, and the old 
father and mother sit there in the quiet hours of the night. 
The father says, ‘ Wife, I went to the war. I reckon that boy 
has got the same feeling that I had. I love him, but down in 
my soul I am glad that he wants to volunteer.” The wife, 
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with tears in her eyes, answers, “ Yes; my father volunteered. 
T reckon our boy is right.” They drop down on their knees and 
ask God’s blessing upon the boy. The next morning at the 
breakfast table the father places his hand on the shoulder of 
his son and says, “ John, we have talked the matter over during 
the night, and while your mother and I do not want you to go, 
we say to you, if you feel it your duty to go, go, and may God’s 
blessing rest with you.” The boy goes, and with him go the 
prayers of the mother and father. Whose war is that? That 
is the mother’s and father’s war. The first picture, gentlemen 
of the House, skow.s the conseript. The second picture is the 
volunteer, and if we adopt that system, Mr. Chairman, then 
this war which we have entered for the preservation of the 
foundation principles of our Government becomes the people’s 
war, and not an Army officer’s war. 

Mr. Chairman, feeling as I do, I ean not vote for this bill. 
fApplause. ] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
you need not be alarmed, because the object I have before me 
is not a bomb, but only a copy of the Washington Times news- 
paper. I will admit, however, that I ought to have a pair of 
tongs with which to handle it. [Laughter.] We have fallen 
upon strunge times. No measure of importance can come be- 
fore this Heuse for its consideration without the yellow and 
disreputable portion of the press unmercifully lashing and villi- 
fying those Menrbers who dare to vote contrary to the ideas 
of those hawkers of opinions that have been furnished by 
various so-called patriotic leagues and associations whose chief 
business is to talk and not to fight. I do not mean to say that 
the press as a whole is yellow and disreputable, for it is not. 
There are disreputable characters in all trades, professions, 
and occupations. In the law there are shysters; in medicine, 
quacks; and fakers in all the avocations of human endeavor, 
and my remarks apply te that purt of the press that the shoe 
fits. 

It is a fact well known to the Members of this House that 
representatives of disreputable and mendacious yellow journal- 
ism flock in the corridors of this Capitol Building like unclean 
birds of prey, anxious to glut their filthy beaks in the vitals of 
the reputation of any Members of Congress they can not brow- 
beat and sandbag into supporting those measures which appeal 
to the interest and venality of such journalism. I will read to 
you a sample editorial falsehood, evidence of the meral delin- 
quency and general malice of newspapers of this character. 
To-day the Washington Times states in an editorial that— 

The Legislature of Missouri has passed unanimously a resolution 
indorsing this measure which CLARK and RBED opposed. 

The reference is to Speaker Crark and Senator Rrep, of Mis- 
souri, and this conscript measure. The mendacity of the 
Washington. Times in that statement is equaled only by its 
insolence and stupidity. The Legislature of Missouri did not 
pass any such resolution, or any resolution whatever on that 
subject. It adjourned about the Ist of March, long before this 
measure was presented and before the extra session of Con- 
gress was called, and never in a legislative capacity heard of 
the matter. This newspaper in support of its ideas does not 
hesitate to libe! the Senator from Missouri and the Speaker of 
this House right about the hour when this bill will be voted 
upon, and should be expelled from the press gallery. [Ap- 
plause.] The name of Mr. Speaker CLarK, one of the fairest 
and best-beloved Speakers who ever presided over this House. 
will live in the history of this Republic when his newspaper 
detractors are dend and fergotten forever. I believe in calling 
a spade a spade instead of an agricultural implement, if it 
becomes necessary so to do. No Member of Congress who votes 
as his conscience dictates, and as he believes his duty demands, 
should stand in awe of all the newspaper hawkers in the world. 
Any man can afford to stand for his rights and the sentiments 
of his constituents without fear or favor, and he who does so 
will in the end have the approval of his own conscience and the 
support of his constituents. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not, so far as I know, a drop of German 
blood in my veins. My ancestors came to this country before 
the Revolutionary War. I do not believe there are 200 German 
voters in my district. No man ean excel me in patriotism and 
devotion to the flag. Ne man can truthfully assert that I am 
controlled by any ulterior motive in this or any vote I may 
east. I believe in the volunteer method of raising an army. 
Should the House defeat the velunteer plan and adopt conscrip- 
tien, as much as I dislike to, rather than have no army I shalt 
vote for that plan; but I am not one of those who have suddenly 
seen a great light [laughter], and I shall vote against the 
Kahn conscription amendment. The gentleman from Alabama 
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[Mr. BankKHEAD] admits that his conversion, while not «, 
righteous. was more sudden than that of Saul of Tarsus, | 
can not be aecused of anything of that kind. I believe in t)o 
old-time retigion, and the old-time democracy of the fathers, 
and, so far as this question is concerned, I am still an wnew)- 
verted sinner, not even on the mourners’ bench. 

I have supported the President on all important measures, [| 
voted for the war resolution and the bond issue for $7,000,000,00) 
to feed the warring millions of Europe. In so doing I fee} | 
went a far call from Washington’s advice to form no entangliny 
alliance with foreign nations. I will support any measure tlt 
I believe necessary to prosecute the war to a successful termin:.- 
tion, and I believe every Member of this House will do the sane 
thing even if some of us do not agree with the views of the gent|o- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer] and the gentleman fro) 
California [Mr. Kann]. It may be if the General Staff and the 
War College get full control of the affairs of this country, as is 
the evident intention, there may be erected a military oligare})y 
on the ruins of our boasted liberty, and we may have dukes ani] 
earls and eounts, and other evidences of aristocracy. Should 
such new order of things obtain, the gentleman from Californis 
[Mr. KAHN] will be entitled to first honors and should be create: 
a nobleman with the title of the Duke of Conscription. [A)- 
plause.] Without jesting, gentlemen, such a state of affairs is 
far from the regions of imprebable fancy. Unless the people of 
this country call a halt on militarism such a state of affairs is |)y 
no means impossible. If militarism comes in full force, it will 
come to stay. Never in the history of the world has military 
power once obtained been relinquished. Two bloody-hande:| 
tyrants—militarism and hereditary autocracy—have marched! 
along the pathway of all the centuries, trampling on human 
rights, and they are rearing their repulsive heads in this House, 
seeking to strike their poisonous fangs into the vitals of consti- 
tutional liberty. [Applause.] You may say what you ple:se 
about it, but I know it and you know it. From militarism we 
may pass to food control, and next a commission may be ap- 
pointed to direct just what occupation each citizen must pursue, 
and finally, if things go on as they are now going, our individus! 
liberty may become a thing of mournful memory. The people 
in my part of the country have always enjoyed liberty and the 
blessings of life, and have an abundance to eat and wear, ani 
if any food commission attempts to take the food from their 
children to send it to the people of Europe who are fighting anid 
do not know what they are fighting about, I predict it will cause 
the biggest sort of disturbance. [Applause.] 

Conscription—another name for slavery—seems to be the order 
of the day, and has become a disease like a consuming fever. I 
understand there is a proposition to conscript men to work on 
farms. That is one kind of conscription I would favor if con- 
fined to the lazy city loafers and pool-room sharks who refuse to 
fight or to work. 

The trouble with that proposition, however, is that some theo- 
retical agriculturist, who probably does not know whether pot:- 
tees grow in the ground or on trees, might be appointed to 
superintend the job. [Laughter and applause. | 

We need, instead of a useless commission, the enactment snd 
enforeement of laws sufficiently comprehensive and drastic to 
insure the proper punishment of the vultures of commerce 
Commissions, in my opinion, have become a liability and not i 
asset to this Government. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHeriey], who is an li): 
men, made a speech in this House yesterday which, in ™ 
opinion, was more fitted for the German Reichstag. Speakins 
on conscription, he declared that no man has a right to volun- 
teer his services to his country because he owes it to his count's 
as an obligation to fight when needed, and therefore should ho 
be permitted to volunteer. That statement is the concentrat:| 
essence of Kaiserism and Prussian militarism. It is true there 
is an obligation resting on every citizen to defend his count'y, 
and it is just as true that he has the right te voluntarily o'r 
his services for that purpose. The voluntary performance ©! 
obligations to country is one of the foundation stones of our 
Government, and one of the greatest incentives to patrivtis!) 
If the duty to serve the Government is obligatory and no oie 
should be permitted to voluntarily perform that duty, then || 
inevitably follows that no one should be permitted to voluntary 
perform any obligation he owes to the Government. 

That is the doctrice of absolute government control over the 
action of the individual, and direction of all the activities of |S 
citizens. Under that doctrine no citizen has a right to volll'- 
tarily perform any duty, but must perform it only under the 
direction of constituted authority. It is absolutism pure ©! 
simple. Some-one stated in this debate that conseriptio! '* 
like paying taxes; that the citizen owes an obligation to the 
Government to pay taxes. That is true. The speaker compared 
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the obligation to pay taxes to conscription. There is no 
analogy Whatever between the two. Is not the citizen given 
the right te voluntarily pay taxes? He owes the tax. Can he 
not go voluntarily to the proper office and make payment? 
If we proceed on the assumption of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky |Mr. SHertey], the proper officer should make out the 
tax roll of every citizen and send the sheriff with an execution 
to levy on the property of each individual and sell it for the 
amount of tax due, without giving the opportunity to volun- 
tarily make payment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more, 

Mr. THOMAS. Gentlemen have stated that the volunteer 
system of raising an army is a failure, and they cite the asser- 
tion that the President is in favor of conscription. We have 
no evidence before this House as to the eorrectness of that 
statement, except that of newspapers, which, if any evidence at 
all, is certainly not the best evidence. The President has never 
conmunicated his views to this body on that subject except to 
stute in his last message that he is in favor of universal service, 
and that may mean universal training and not conscription. 

Some gentlemen are laboring zealously to make the country 
believe that everyone who is not for the Kahn amendment is 
opposing the President. ‘That statement is untrue. The amend- 
ment substituting conscription alone for the committee bill, 
which provides for both volunteers and conscription, is not 
the same as that sent to the committee by the War College and 
General Staff, and supposed to be appreved by the President. 
The War College bill provides that persons between the. ages of 
19 and 25 only shall be subject to draft, while the Kahn substi- 
tute provides that those between the ages of 21 and 40 may be 
conscripted. It therefore follows that if those who adhere to 
the volunteer system are opposing. the fresident, so are those 
who favor the Kahn bill. 

It is well known to the Members of this House that Secretary 
Garrison resigned as a member of the Cabinet because he and 
the President could not agree on the subject of military com- 
pulsion, The President on February 10, 1916, wrote Mr. Gar- 
rison as follows: 

As you know, I do not at all agree with you in favoring compulsory 
enlistment for training, and I fear the advocacy of compulsion before 
the committee of the House on the part of representatives of the De- 
partment of War has greatly prejudiced the House against the proposal 
tor a continental Army, little connection as there is between the plan 
and the opinion of the Chief of Staff of compulsory enlistment. 

Again, on May 30, 1916, in a memorial address at Arlington, 
the President declared: :; 

I have heard a great many people talk about universal training. Uni- 
versal voluntary training with all my heart, if you wish it, but America 
(oes not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit of America. 

These statements of the President seem to be emphatic and 
clear against the idea of military compulsion. If he has seen 
another and clearer light since then he has not seen fit to com- 
municate it to this House. 

The committee proposes the double plan of volunteers and 
conscription. It provides first for the raising of a volunteer 
army, and should that plan prove a failure then the President 
may, at his option, and when he deems proper, order an army 
to be raised by conscription. 


‘ The Kahn amendment provides only for conscription. This 
is the one essential difference between the two plans. The 


committee bill provides that the patriotic citizen may volunteer 
his services to fight for his country. The conscription plan 
Says to the citizen: “ You shall not be permitted to volunteer 
as the brave soldiers of our country’s past have done.” Con- 
scription places an odium on the soldier. In some communities 
« conscript and a convict, however unjust the sentiment may 
be, are considered with almost equal aversion. 

The committee bill will separate the sheep from the goats, 
the brave and patriotic from the cowardly and unpatriotic. 
It is claimed that conscription will bring into the Army all 
classes, the slacker as well as the man who is willing to fight. 
It may in some instances, but in others it will not, and in 
aldition it will take much longer to raise and equip a con- 
Seript army than it will a volunteer army. A volunteer army 
can be raised and equipped and put in the field before a census 
ean be taken and other necessary machinery put into operation 
to raise a conseript army. Under the Kahn amendment about 1 
Citizen out of every 8 or 10 subject to military duty will be 
Selected. The names will be put in a wheel and drawn out, 
after the manner of selecting a jury. When the wheel in 
that lottery of death Is turned and the only son of the widow 
and the poor man with a dependent family are drawn from its 
gloomy recesses, then there will be weeping and mourning 
throughout all the land, 
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It is claimed we are to have a selective draft. Selective 
in what manner? By ehance in a drawing, and the man who 
would willingly volunteer may be drawn, while the one un- 
willing to volunteer may not be selected at all. This method, 
we are told by the proponents of conscription, is eminently fair 
and just and will insure the. performance of equal inilitary 
service by every citizen of military age. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Conscription as proposed is merely 
the service of chance, and is neither equal nor just. L de not 
believe that conscription is needed to inspire courage in the 


heart of American manhood. I believe the indomitable spirit 
and heroie fortitude of the men who sowed the seeds of 
liberty in this fair land still lives in the hearts of their 
children. 

I recently received a letter from an ex-Confederate soldier 
who resides in my district. He fought all through the Civil 
War. He was a member of the glorious “ Orphan Brigade,” 


whose bravery on many a hard-fought field made the name of 
that brigade immortal. He writes: 


One willing soldier worth a half dozen conscripts 
This was our experience in the southern armies. rage had the 
scripts shot by the dozens to deter other conscripts from deserti 
The “Orphan Brigade” was only drilled a few weeks before going 
into battle, and there were never better soldiers. We have won all our 
wars with volunteers. Why Germanize us now? 


unwilling 


con 


3ut little has been said about the constitutionality of con- 
scription. The Constitution, however, by judicial construction, 
has almost become a rope of sand. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation between thre States, conscription was not legal. 

The Constitution of the United States expressiy declares that 
Congress shall have power to provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training the militin sccordine to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress. All these constitutional 
guaranties are swept aside at one stroke by the pending 
measure. It takes all control of the militia from the States, 
and vests the authority belenging to the States in the Federal 
Government. Under this bill as proposed by the ultracon- 
scriptionists, the authority to train the militia is taken from 
the States and piaced in the hands of the Central Government, 
and the appointment of officers is taken from the States and 
vested in the President. 

There has never been in the history of the country a bolder, 
more insidious violation of constitutional provisions. Under 
the volunteer system the State organizations can be kept intact. 
In all our wars the State units have been preserved and the 
soldiers from the same State fought together and together died. 
If a soldier became sick or was wounded, a comrade from the 
same State and perhaps the same community, was near to ad- 
minister to his necessities. Under the proposed conscript sys- 
tem, the State units will be abolished and the soldier may find 
himself in a regiment from a distant State, deprived of the com- 
radeship of his friends and those he loves. 

The system of caste and pseudoaristocracy now prevail in the 
Army and Navy of the United States. The only constitutional 
right Congress has is to pass a law calling for a specified num 
ber of men, to make requisition on each State for its quota, and 
to provide for arming, organizing, and disciplining the militia 
when in the service of the United States. 

Gentlemen contend that we should have conscription so that 
the law may apply equally to all men, the shirkers as well as 
those who are willing to enlist in defense of their country. They 
claim that under this system all will be grist that comes to the 
conscript mill. They aver that the men who refuse to enlist will 
be disgraced unless conscription is resorted to as a shield to 
eover their delinquency. Under this selective-draft system, it 
seems to me the purpose is not to select those who might refuse 
to volunteer, but to save them from the admitted odium that 
attaches to a refusal to serve their country in the day of dire 
necessity. Odium should attach to the man of military age and 
condition who refuses to enlist to fight for his homeland, pro- 
vided there are no pressing domestic obligations that rightfully 
and honorably exempt him. 

The law never brings disgrace on any man. A man may dis 
grace himself by violating the law or by failing to perform his 
duty. A man can bring contumely on himself by his own conduct. 
That is the fault of himself and not the fault of the law. If tlie 
volunteer system is approved, all men of military fitness will 
have an opportunity to enlist, and those who fail to avail them- 
selves of the privilege will bring merited reproach upon their 
own heads. 

After all that may be said, the fact still remains that in the 
Southland odium, like a festering sore, still clings to the name 
ef conscript, and to this day no drafted man is admitted to the 
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camps of Confederate Veterans. 
also is his heart. 








Where a man’s interest is, there 
The glory and honor of the volunteer military 
system is that such soldiers are willing fighters, and on the field 


of battle are most valorous and efficient. When war is ended, 
the volunteer with the pride of duty willingly and faithfully 
performed, returns home from the tented field and honorably 
takes a place in the quiet and private walks of life. 

I am by no means convinced of the efficiency of the Regular 
Army under the present management of the War College and 
General Staff. The fiasco of the Regulars at Columbus, N. Mex., 
is not a crown of laurel on the record of that army. It is 
claimed that Villa came while the Army slept. Maybe, and I 
doubt not he did. The regulars detailed to guard the tomb of 
Christ claimed that his disciples stole the body away while they 
slumbered, and such excuses have been made at intervals through 
all the ages. 

In the passage of this conscript measure the demand is made 
that we repudiate the military policy that has made our Nation 
free and glorious and a world power. We are asked to adopt 
instead the autocratic methods and oppressive measures of the 
tottering empires of the Old World. 

The plan of the General Staff is to raise an army of boys 19 
years of age. War, with its cruel savagery, does not exempt 
youth, and age and babyhood suffers by its ravages. 

John Temple Graves, a man of national reputation, who is 
conversant with the plans of the General Staff, in a recent state- 
ment said: 

The first grand army of 500,000 men, according to the staff officers, 
will be raised under the selective draft from men not over 20 years of 
age. It will be the first class. The process of the original levy of the 
beardless first army of a half million was explained by a member of the 
General Staff. * * * The staff officers express full confidence there 
will be enough men of the 19-year class to make the complement of 
500,000 and to render unnecessary the immediate calling of the ‘ 20- 
year class” If, however, the registration of 19-year old men is not 
sufficient, the 20-year class will be called, and out of this second class 
will be selected by lot a sufficient number to make up the first 500,000. 
It is reasonably certain that this is the plan under which the first 
American Army will be selected and trained for the battle field. 

This statement shows the milk in the coconut, the sugar in 
the gourd, and the colored gentleman in the woodpile. The 
plan evidently is to draft and drill an army of beardless boys 
and send them to the blood-drenched trenches of Europe, where 
they will be slaughtered like sheep in the shambles. Under this 
system the rich and influential, in my opinion, will be selected 
by selective draft, but will be selected to remain at home and 
enrich their coffers through the profits of blood and the slaugh- 
ter of the hope and expectancy of our fair land. The state- 
ment has been made in this House that it is easier to train 
a conscript army than an army of volunteers. That statement 
is the perfection of unreason and a thinly veiled sophistry that 
is not calculated to deceive any thinking mind. It passes human 
understanding that anyone should contend that the unwilling 
eonseript is easier to train and discipline than the willing 
volunteer. What evidence has been offered in support of that 
assertion? None whatever, and none can be offered. The 
committee measure and the Kahn amendment both provide the 
same methods of training after enlistment. They both provide 
that the same officers shall train and drill the men, and are 
alike in every essential particular except that of compulsion. 
It is therefore absurd to claim that with the same officers and 
the same methods the unwilling conscript will be easier to train 
than the willing volunteer. 

Intolerance of opinion has been one of the chief watchwords 
among the conscriptionists in the consideration of this measure. 
Many conscriptionists would, if they had the power, deny 
freedom of thought and speech and action to those who do not 
adhere to their particular views. Many excited and sulphurous 
gentlemen in the House, in the Senate, in the pulpit, and among 
the newspaper fraternity who never trained in any camp, never 
enlisted in any army, never fought in any battle, never rendered 
any military service to their country, and are beyond the limit 
of military age have now become heroic lip warriors and are 
exceedingly busy denouncing as unpatriotic those who hold 
opinions contrary to their own peculiar and pet ideas. The 
day will come when the sunlight of thought and reason will 
shine throush the clouds that now obscure the darkened mental 
vision of these excited men, and the doughty warriors who are 
now fighting the battle with paper pellets and bitter tongues 
will regret their hasty, unwise action and unwarranted denuncia- 
tion of those who conscientiously oppose them. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, conscriptionists assert that the volunteer mil- 
itary system is a failure. There is no evidence whatever of the 
truth of that assertion, and all the facts and the history of our 
country furnish abundant proof to the contrary. We judge of 
the tree by its fruit. If the fruit it bears is good, we say it is 


a good tree. We judge of the volunteer military system by the 
results it has accomplished. 


If the results are good, we say 
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the system is good. If the results are bad, we say the systey) 
is bad, and by these tokens the system should stand or fs|; 
During our national life our volunteer armies, the men fr 
from field and forest, from mine and factory and works), 
men of valor and patriotism, have accomplished more >. 
mendous results for liberty and humanity than all the conser} 
armies that have ever been marshaled under all the bam, ms 
of all the kings and princes of the earth. Our volunteers h: 
never yet lost a cause for which they fought. Their coup co 
and valor and efficiency have never been surpassed and se; m 
equaled, and have been thoroughly tested in many a hard-fought 
battle. Under the banner borne by our volunteer armies our 
national life has grown and expanded until the sun never <:< 
“| 
ul 


s 


on our dominions. We have widened our territory, exten), 
our commerce, built railroads, made internal improvements, »; 
increased our population to over a hundred million prosperous 
people. These mighty results have been accomplished wnijor 
the voluntary military system and without the aid of “ conipul 
sory” slavery. [Applause. ] 

The volunteers of 1774, when there were no railroads, no telo- 
graph system, no telephones, and no means of communication 
except post riders, and with no organization, left the plow in 
the furrow and mobilized 16,000 strong, and in less than 4 
week were in front of Boston besieging the veteran forces of 
Gen. Gates. No conscript army could equal that swift and 
wonderful uprising of the heroic farmers of New England. ‘The 
English of that day talked as do the compulsionists of this day. 
They declared that the colonists were ignorant and cowardly 
and inefficient and incapable of fighting, and would take to 
flight at the first appearance of the red-coated regulars. 

The first shot for liberty that was heard around the worl 
was fired at Lexington by volunteers. At Bunker Hill the y.!- 
orous volunteers withstood the assaults of the trained Britis) 
veterans until their ammunition became exhausted, and _ the 
Continental Volunteers won victory from the mightiest trained 
legions of England and established a Nation of liberty, ruled 
not by compulsion but by the consent of the governed. At New 
Orleans the undrilled riflemen of Kentucky and Tennessee de- 
feated the veteran soldiers of Britain fresh from the battles of 
the Spanish peninsular campaign. In the War between the 
States the heroic valor of the volunteer soldiers in both armies 
will live forever in story and in song. The volunteers whi 
composed the armies of Grant and Lee were as brave aud 
courageous soldiers and as effective fighters as ever followed a 
flag or stepped time to the inspiring strains of martial music. 
There were no conscripts in those immortal ranks. [Applause.| 

The military history of this land is filled with eloquent evi- 
dence of the courage and might of the volunteer soldier, ani 
the proof is convincing that he is the most willing, most intelli- 
gent, most effective, and bravest fighting man in the world. 

After all, war is horrid, cruel, heart-rending, and always 
brings untold hardship and suffering alike to victor and yan- 
quished. Every mother’s heart in all this land is apprehensive 
A world war that may be the Armageddon of human happiness 
and liberty is raging. Wealth is being destroyed in uncounted 
millions and the youth of our land are to be sacrificed, the vic- 
tims of the unholy passion for military glory. 

The young soldier goes to war and considers it a splendid 
game. He thinks only of battle, the cannon’s roar, the deadly 
charge, and victory. He does not think of the damps ani 
putrefaction of tent and ship and hospital, where he may lan- 
guish consumed by disease, uncared for and unpitied, and at 
last may die and be thrown unwept and unremembered ilto a 
burial trench or into the sea. 

Old-fashioned democracy and government by the consent of 
the governed have no place in the liturgy of the new disciples 
of compulsion. 

This war is begun, and I am in favor of prosecuting it to tle 
bitter end and to a successful termination, and I shall vote tor 
the last man and last dollar necessary for that purpose. \1!er- 
ica has put her hand to the plow, and she will not look back. 
I believe a successful result can best be accomplished by the 
organization of a volunteer army and after that the consc!'p- 
tion of those of military age who refuse to volunteer. \ li 
tion whose citizens will not voluntarily come to its defense 11 
time of need does not deserve to exist as a nation. 

As for myself, I prefer the old lights and the old pathways «nd 
the old doctrines of the fathers. I adhere to the just priveip'es 
of democracy. They are older than the Egyptian Sphinx, hich 
for more than 6,000 years has mutely stood in the trachiess 
Libyan waste; older than the Pyramids, those silent sentinc!s 
of the desert which have defied the storms of centuries; ))"" 
ciples coeval with the birth of humanity, and which throush all 
the ages must continue to be the hope and light of liberty 
throughout the world. [Applause.] 
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Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Humpureys]. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I may say to begin with 
ihat I de not agree to the very mean opinion which has been 
expressed here so frequently of all men who fail to volunteer 
on the first call when their country is at war. Some of the 
nest friends I have in the world, men honorable and patriotic 
and brave, did not volunteer when the first call was made in 
the Spanish-American War. And I know that they were will- 
ing then, as men are willing now, to make any sacrifice their 
country might call upon them to make. I know that many 
now look on the Spanish War more or less as a joke. And 
if this army we are now to raise is not sent abroad, if this war 
ends as we all pray it will end, before our boys are sent into 
battle, and their service amounts only to duty in the various 
training camps about the country, it will be only a few years 
hence when the veterans of the German war will be held in 
ihe same light esteem that we now hold the Spanish-American 


War veterans. When gentlemen, therefore, are denouncing 
the men who remain at home and propose “that they be 


eathered together in a slaughter pen and: all knocked in the 
head.” as was suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky, let 
us think for a moment what would have happened in this 
country, how many strange faces there might now be in this 
Chamber, if we had pursued that same policy in 1898. 

I do not agree to the proposition that only those should go 
to war who want to go, or that an opportunity to volunteer 
should be given to the men who want to go, and let those who 
want to remain at home do so. In the first place, it is not 
true. Mr. Chairman. and it is a reflection, it is an impeachment 
of the patriotism of the volunteers to say that the men who 
have volunteered in the various wars that our country has 
engaged in were men whe wanted to go to war. Volunteers, I 
know by sad persona! experience, have gone into the wars of 
this country not beeause they wanted to do so, but because they 
believed it was theis patriotic duty to do so. 

[ have a letter, which I received this morning from a young 
man whe is now a volunteer and is in the National Guard being 
trained. £ would like to read this one paragraph from that 
letter to illustrate the accuracy of my statement. 

He says: 

The Government earnestly and sincerely and in all good faith calls 
for ell able-bodied unmarried men, and if I (who am more than twice 
the age of my lather when he enlisted in the service of his country 
and went to war) said, ‘ Let those who want to fight go to the war,” 
i would be shirking my duty, and would be a disgrace to the bravery 
of my father, I don’t want to go to war; I don't want to kill and 
don't care to be killed, but it seems clear to me that I am needed to 
help preserve the honor and integrity of the Nation, and if it must 
be fight I can fight, and I want to be where I can do the most damage 
to the enemy. 

| Applause. ] 

That is the sort of men who volunteer, and it is an injustice 
to them and, I repeat, an impeachment of their patriotism, to 
say that they went simply because they wanted to go. 

Gentlemen who are opposing the plan of conscription are 
assuming to be the champions of the volunteer. I deny this, 
Mr. Chairman. What they champion is the volunteer system, 
but I deny that they represent the volunteer. There are six 
men in the House who served as volunteers in the Civil War, 
four of whom are now favoring the plan of conscription. Ther> 
are 22 Members here who served as volunteers in the Spanish- 
American War and 17 of that number are now in favor of eon- 
scription, and I believe ‘that this proportion of 17 out of 22 
fairly represents the judgment of the men who would be volun- 
teers in this war. These gentlemen are loud in their praise of 
the services heretofore rendered by the volunteers and are 
merciless in their denunciation of those who fail to volunteer; 
and yet, Mr. Chairman, I believe all will agree that the ones 
in this country who would rejoice the most heartily if the news 
were flashed across the country to-morrow that Congress had 
rejected the conscription plan and had determined to wage this 
war with volunteers would be, not those who intended to volun- 
teer but those who, physically fit and morally bound to serve 
their country, have nevertheless determined in their own hearts 
hot to do so! These, not the volunteers, are the ones who are 
praying for the success of the advocates who pose here as the 
champions of the volunteer. Whenever any change in any 
fovernmental policy is proposed, be it economie or military, 
those who oppose it point out that it is contrary to the teachings 
of the fathers, This argument has been worn threadbare almost 
in this debate, and yet I believe there is little to justify it. 
Throughout the long and weary years of the revolution Wash- 
ington was begging the Continental Congress to resort to com- 
Dulsory service in order to raise the army necessary to win our 
war of independence, Yesterday the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr Harrison], in a very scholarly presentation of this subject, 
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quoted a letter from Thomas Jefferson, which I think will wel! 
bear repetition. 

In a letter to J. W. Eppes, Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

I think the truth must now be obvious, that our people are too 
happy at home to enter into regular service and that we can not be 
defended but by making every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and 
Romans, who had no standing army; and that in doing this. all must 
be marshaled, classed by their ages, and every service aseribed 
competent class. 


to its 


Abraham Lincoln, in his Gettysburg speech, declared that 

This Government was conceived in liberty dedicated to 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Equal in what, Mr. Chairman? In rights, privileges, and im- 
munities only? Is this the sum total of that equality which 
this great patriot ascribed to all men? Does that equality 
carry with it no equal share in the burdens of citizenship? 1 
believe that no man who has ever contemplated the character 
of this great man, who bore without complaining and suffered 
in silence the burdens and the anguish which few of his fellow 
men knew, will ever subscribe to any such suggestion. Every 
man who is physically fit is morally bound to serve his country 
where and how he can serve it best, and I do not believe that 
the determination of that question ought to be left to his judg- 
ment in such a crisis as now confronts us. His duty is to obey. 
The right and the responsibility of the Government is to com- 
mand and direct. 

On this point I would like to read a statement of a very dis- 
tinguished Mississippian, no less a personage than Jefferson 
Davis. He says: 

The defense of home, family, and country is universally recognized 
as the a political duty of every member of society, and in a 
form of government where each citizen enjoys an equality of rights 
and privileges nothing can be more invidious than an unequal distri- 


and the 


bution of duties cr obligations. No pursuit ner position should re 
lieve anyone who is able to do actual duty from enrollment in th 
Army unless his functions or services are more useful to the defense 


of his country in another sphere. 

[ Applause. ] 

No clearer statement could be made of this proposition for 
selective conscription. Now, I wish to read just another state- 
ment of Mr. Davis on the subject of conscription. All of us, 
Mr. Chairman, are trying to do that which will best serve our 
country in this emergency. Whether we should have entered 
the war is no longer a proper subject for debate among patriots. 
We are at war, and no man can raise the veil of the future and 
see far enough to tell whether it is to last three years or one 
year. This is what Mr. Davis says: 

During the first year of the war the authority granted to the President 
to call for volunteers in the army for a short period was sufficient to 
secure all the military force which we could fit out and use advan 
tageously. As it became evident that the contest would pe long and 
severe, better measures of preparation were enacted. 

Now, what were those “ better measures of preparation ”? 
says: 

I was authorized to call out and place in the military service for 
three years, unless the war should sooner end, all white men residents 
of the Confederate States between the ages of 18 and 35 years, and to 
continue those already in the field until three years from the date of 
their enlistment. 

Now, listen further to what he says: 

This was the first step toward placing the army in a permanent and 
efficient condition. 

[ Applause. ] 

This is the testimony of the President of the Confederate 
States, a graduate of the United States Military Academy, a 
distinguished officer in the United States Army, a man who, as 
a volunteer, rendered conspicuous service on the battle fields of 
Mexico. When gentlemen say that we are running counter to 
the principles upon which this Government was founded and 
running contrary to the doctrines of the fathers and the prac 
tices of our fathers, I submit this testimony of one who was in 
a much better position to speak on this subject than is anyone 
in this House. 

Nobody questions the fact that the volunteer has rendered 
splendid service in all the wars of our history, and that ques- 
tion is not at all involved in the consideration of this measure. 
The fact that the proponents of the volunteer system rely ex- 
elusively, or almost exclusively, upon the historic and undis- 
puted fact that the volunteers have won all of our wars for us 
is proof to me that there is no other argument in its favor. 
The volunteer system was never just. It put the burden of 
defending the country and the free institutions of our country 
upon the shoulders of those who were willing to make what- 
ever sacrifices were necessary in order to win the battles and 
permitted those other citizens who were equally bound by every 
rule of patriotism and of righteousness to escape these burdens, 
if in their own opinion, or if in their own desire, they pre 
ferred that course. It matters not how many battles the volun- 
teers won, how heroic their sacrifices, how splendid their per- 
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formances upon the field of battle; the other fact remains that 
there were thousands of men back home, many of them waxing 
fat and enduring none of the hardships of war, claiming and 
enjoying all the rights of citizenship in a Government which 
Lincoln declared at the time was “ dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” The system which permitted 
this, in my opinion, was wrong, and it can not be justified by 
the mere recital of the fact that the battles fought under it 
were won, Be that, however, as it may, it is a condition that 
confronts us now and not a theory, a condition the like of which 
the world has never witnessed. We have entered into a war 
Which finds no counterpart in all the history of this turbulent 
earth. Never before in our history could we paraphrase with 
such ample truth Nelson’s immortal signal, “America expects 
every man to do his duty.” 

In paying tribute to all the sailors of his fleet at Santiago, 
including not only the gunners but the men who worked the 


engines far below, Admiral Schley, with characteristic gener- | 


osity and justness, said: “This was a battle of shovels, as 
well as shot.” And so it is with this war. It will not and 
can not be won alone by the men who go upon the battle 
fields. In the old days when the soldiers carried muzzle- 
loading rifles and manned muzzle-loading cannon, the ques- 
tion of ammunition was not a particularly serious one. To- 
day, with all the improved implements of warfare; with rapid- 
fire guns, repeating rifles, machine guns, and all the modern 
equipment and complicated ammunition required for the Ar- 
tillery, tons—yes, millions, even multiplied millions of tons—of 
sinmimunition must be supplied and this will require the sery- 
ices of many, many thousands of able-bodied and patriotic 
men, As strange and incomprehensible as it may appear the 
whole world faces a shortage in food supplies; such a shortage 


that the thoughtful statesman contemplates the possibilities 
with gravest concern. We must not only feed, clothe, equip, 


transport, and maintain our own forces, but we must render the 
same service in a large measure for those of our allies upon 
whom we must depend to help us win the victory we have 
dedicated * our lives, our fortunes, and most sacred honor” 
to attain. To say that we should proceed in such an emergency 
to enter upon an enterprise so inconceivably gigantic, without 
the directing hand of some central power to adjust the com- 
plicated machinery to the end that there may be a harmonious 
prosecution of the task, is to fly in the face of reason and coln- 
mon sense and exalt a sentimental theory beyond all justifica- 
tion or reason. 

Jefferson Davis, in arguing one phase of the question of con- 
scription to a member of the Confederate Senate who was oppos- 
ing it, exglaimed almost in desperation, “If the Confederacy 
fails, there should be written on its tombstone, ‘Died of a 
theory.’” If we undertake to fight this war leaving it to every 
citizen to determine for himself the manner in which he shall 
perform the duties which rest upon us all alike, and predicate 
our justification upon the fac. that we have won our wars here- 
tofore by similar methods, then when the day of awful judg- 
ment comes, as it will surely come, no more fitting epitaph 
than the one above quoted could be found to mark the resting 
place of our theory-stricken institutions. 

In a letter written by Jefferson Davis to Gov. Joseph E. 
Brown, of Georgia, in 1862, which is reproduced in The Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Government, the whole subject of 
conscription is set out so forcefully that I commend its careful 
perusal to all who are interested in this subject. No man, in 
my opinion, Mr, Chairman, in the long history of this Republic 
was better equipped from training and experience to speak on 
this subject than Jefferson Davis, and whenever I find authority 
and justification in any of his writings for the course which I 
am pursuing I confess that I have a most reassuring sense that 
my course is safe, and I thereafter proceed with confidence. It 
is urged by some not only that it is unfair but that it is wicked 
and outrageous to draft men for service except to repel -an 
invasion. This was exactly the position taken by Gov. Brown. 

Let me call your attention to the following extract from 
Mr. Davis's letter on that very point, and it is almost remark- 
able how thoroughly apt his statement is to this present con- 
troversy. To those who have and still are, unhappily, denouneing 
this country for engaging in a war to protect the rights of those 
of our citizens who go down to the sea in ships this quotation 
is especially commended. I read again from the letter to 
Gov. Brown: 


At some future day, after our independence shall have been estab- 
lished, it is no improbable supposition that our present enemy may 


be tempted to abuse his naval power by depredations on our commerce 
and that we may be compeiled to assert our rights by offensive war. 
Tlow is it to be carried on? Of what is the army to be composed? 
If this Government may not call on its arms-bearing population other- 
wise than militia and if the militia can only be called forth to repel 
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invasion, we should be utterly helpless to vindicate our honor 0; 
tect our rights. War has been well styled “the terrible litigat 
nations.” Have we so formed our Government that in this liti 
we must never be plaintiffs? Surely this can not have been ¢} 
tention of the framers of our compact. 

The committee bill provides that we shall eall for volunt 
and that if they fail to respond then and in that even 
President shall be authorized to resort to compulsory se: 

I believe this is a war in which every man in this coy 
should and every man must be required to do that which 

in his opinion is best for the Government but that whic! 
the opinion of the Government, is best for him to do, \y, 
can get volunteers, I believe. Many would go who o 
not to go. I believe we would get them, but I am neith: 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. Suppose the volunteers wo; 
not go forward in sufficient numbers? Gentlemen who have |). 
extolling the efficiency of the volunteer and who are assumine ty 
represent the volunteer upon this floor have dealt in most ex. 
travagant abuse and unjust criticism, I think, of the men 

fail to volunteer. Now, if we call for these volunteers anid tle, 
do not go, then what? ‘ Leave it to the citizen,” they declijre 
“to decide whether he should enlist,” and denounce him ss 4 
coward and a slacker if he decides not to do so. How ¢an such 
a system be justified? Under the provision of the House bill, \: 
are to put this stigma of cowardice and all the opprobrium th): 
attaches to the word “slacker” upon the men of the country 
who fail to answer the first call by conscripting them and for 
ing them into the Army. In this way two distinct classes vil! 
be called upon to serve together—the patriotic volunteer 
the so-called unpatriotic slacker. 

In justice to all, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to any such 
system. Let us start out with the theory that when it co: 
to serving the country all men are in fact equal. Let us sa 
to all, “ You owe a duty which you ought to perform in iliis 
erisis, and the Government proposes to determine what that 


patriotic, determination of the citizen.” Let us be just and fear 


not. [Applause.] 
We are frequently reminded that conscription in the South 
was not a success; that it was rather a “ howling failure.” This 


is only partly true. Of all the troops who were mustered into 
the service as volunteers, many—very many in fact—had en 
listed for 12 months. Speaking of this, Mr. Davis says ip lis 
book explaining the effect of the conscription law of 1862: 

The existing organization of companies, regiments, etec., was pr 
served, but the former were filled up to the number of 125 men. * * * 
The term of service being lengthened, the Changes by discharges ani 
by receiving recruits were diminished, so that, while additions we 
made to the forces already in the field, the discipline was greatly 
improved. 

And then he declared: 

This was the first step toward placing the army in a permanent ani 
efficieat condition. 

The “ howling failure” of the law referred to so frequently 
was occasioned not by the fact of enforced service but becuse 
of the unwise exemptions contained in the law. As il 
written men who owned 20 slaves were exempt; overseers 110 
various other classes were exempt from draft, and the cry wis 
raised throughout the South that it was “a rich man’s wi aud 
a poor man’s fight.” Unfortunately, that same criticism is eine 
whispered somewhat to-day. I have heard of it, at any rate 
coming from the State of Mississippi. The insidious and wicl« 
doctrine is being preached that this war was brought about «1 
that we have entered into it in order that certain interests mi) 
prosper and certain men grow rich; that in order that J. I’. 
Morgan and his fellow plutocrats of Wall Street may fatten (heir 
already swollen purses, our boys are to be sent to war tv tle 
upon the battle fields of Europe. Every patriot knows that this 
is false and resents it as a wicked slander upon his country. [! 
it was ever true in the history of our country, it is true to-(ay. 
that no sordid interest has tainted our purpose, but that we !ia\' 
entered this war in defense of the rights of our citizeis ‘\\\ 
of the liberties of man, to the end “that government 0! tli 
people, for the people, and by the people shall not perisii fro 
the earth.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. LUNN... Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the soit i 
man from Alabama [Mr. HEF Lin}. F 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is : 
nized for 20 minutes. , 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit 
tee, let us remember that we are in war and that we have bee! 
drawn into that war by the most despotic military power (i! 
ever appeared upon the earth. A mad monarch, dreamiis ot 
world power, now threatens every free government /) '!° 
world, and unless he is conquered in Europe we will have )i™ 
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to fight on American soil. God give us the foresight and the 
courage to prepare now and to strike, and strike hard, while 
other nations can help in putting down this brutal disturber of 
the world’s peace. [Applause.] 

Senator OWEN, of Oklahoma, in an able speech the other day, 
told of how the German autocracy had kept all Europe in a 
state of unrest and dread by her military preparations and 
how a few years ago, at The Hague, Germany prevented dis- 
armament. And, Mr. Chairman, Senator James, the able and 
eloquent Senator from Kentucky, in discussing war with Ger- 
many, told of attending the peace conference in London a few 
years ago. He said: 

I attended a great peace conference in London about 11 years ago, 
where more than 20 nations of the world had assembled. England 
was there, France was there, Italy was there, Russia was there, but 
Germany was not there. 

So it is clear that the German autocracy did not want peace. 
While other nations were talking disarmament and praying 
for universal peace, the German autocracy was preparing to 
live by the sword, and now, according to the Bible, she must 
die by the sword. [Applause.] 

The President of the United States, the Commander in Chief 
of our Army and Navy, has asked for an army of a million 
men, I was under the impression at first that the plan proposed 
by the President for raising an army was the old conscript 
plan, and I know that under that plan those near at hand, who 
could be reached conveniently and quickly, were the ones 
upon whom the burdens and hardships of that system had fallen 
and would fall. The old conscript system was justly unpopu- 
lav. Other gentlemen here, like myself, were opposed to what 
they supposed to be the plan of the President, and this was 
because we had not seen that plan and did not understand it. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I found, as other gentlemen here did, upon 
investigation that the President’s plan for drawing and select- 
ing an army from the men of the fighting age in the United 
States was not at all like the old conscript plan. There was 
nothing fair about the old conscript system. It was unintelli- 
gent and unscientific. The conscript officer went out and took 
men wherever he found them, without regard to their oecupa- 
tions and their usefulness to the country at home, and, as soon 
as his presence. was narated around, those who could and 
wished to do so hid out. So they did not serve the country 

as soldiers, nor did they contribute to its support in farm or 
factory, for they were afraid of being arrested and dragged 
into the Army. So under the old unintelligent conscript sys- 
tem men were taken who ought to have been left on the farms 
and in faetories and other occupations, and others escaped 
who ought to have gone to the front, and still others were 
frightened away from useful service to the country. Under the 
plan suggested by the President—that of drawing and selecting 
an army from the list of men of the fighting age—names of 
men on the new Army registration list will be placed in a box 
and shaken up, and then, one by one, they will be drawn out 
and announced. Then the occupation of the man will be inquired 
into, and if it is found that he can best serve the country by 
continuing the work that he is doing he will be designated by 
the Government to do that work. In that event he will not be 
required to go to a training camp or to undergo physical ex- 
amination, The boys selected will go into training camps, 
where they will be well cared for and thoroughly trained for 
service in the Army, ‘ 

In this war every man must render service, and he must 
serve where the Government feels that he can do the most good. 
fhe farmer, producing food supplies, can best serve his country 
upon the farm, The gunmaker can best serve his country in a 
gun factory. The soldier in the camp or at the front must be 
Supplied with shoes and clothes and tents, food, guns, and am- 
munition, ‘The people of the Nation must be fed and clothed. 
r he farm and the factory, the railroad trains, and all other 
Useful industries must be kept going. The President’s plan 
registers all men of the fighting age, and this roll enables the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy to know just what 
the fighting strength of the country is; and it also enables him 
to raise an army and carry on war without demoralizing and 
rene necessary agencies and productive industries at home. 
— man of the fighting age owes military service to the coun- 
ry whenever the country needs that service. The obligation 
to fight when the country is at war rests alike upon all men of 
the lighting age. Now, then, if all these men of the fighting 
age owe military service in time of war, and if all of them are 
a the same obligation to fight for the country, why should 

'e Government, in raising an army, adopt a plan that will 
Permit thousands to ignore the call to service and escape their 
bart of the burdens of the war while others with more pride 
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and patriotism come forward and endure dangers and hardships 
in the discharge of a duty that rests not only upon them but 
upon thousands of others who decline to respond to the call? 
It is not fair to the boys of spirit and courage to raise this 
army by the volunteer plan. Why should these boys be permitted 
to come forward and make sacrifices and brave dangers in 
acknowledging their obligation to fight for the country, while 
thousands of others refuse to do their part and bear their share 
of the burden? If the men of tle fighting age in the United 
States who, so far as they are concerned, really like the volun- 
teer plan the best, had not seen the principle of justice and fair 


play in the President’s plan, they would have flooded the Presi- 
dent and the Congress with telegrams and petitions; but they 


have not done so, and why? Simply because they recognize 
that while they are willing to answer to the call of duty that 
there are others who need the assistance of the Government to 
help them hear and respond to the call of duty. [Applause. | 

If all men of the fighting age owe military service and all are 
under the same obligation to fight, then there ought to be a fair 
and just plan devised by which service can be required. The 
brave man is always ready to do his duty, but he ought not to be 
required or permitted to do more than his part. The fathers 
and mothers of the country are willing for their boys to bear 
their fair share of the burdens of government, to contribute to its 
support in time of peace and to fight for its preservation in time 
of war, but they are not willing for their boys, simply because 
they have the courage and the disposition to volunteer and fight, 
to do so, while others who owe the same kind of service are per- 
mitted to shirk their duty. They do not like the system that per- 
mits their boys, from a sense of patriotic duty, to march off to 
war, while thousands who are under the same obligations to 
fight remain at home simply because they do not wish to do their 
part. Thousands of young men are ready and willing to fight, 
but they are not willing to risk their lives while thousands of 
others, upon whom the same kind of responsibility rests, remain 
out of service, simply because they do not wish to do their duty. 
The average young man had rather see the Government place 
the names of all the men of the fighting age upon a roll showing 
the fighting strength of the country and giving the number of 
all those who owe military service, and, Mr. Chairman, the 
young man of courage end intelligence had much rather be se- 
lected from a roll like that, where all, rich and poor alike, who 
owe military service, can be required to serve, than to volun- 
teer his service and fight under a system that acknowledges 
equal obligation to fight but does not require equal responsibility 
in fulfilling the obligation. [Applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, society is an organism composed of mutually 
dependent members, and the Government, the constituted au- 
thority of society, has no right to permit one class of its male 
citizens of the fighting age to escape military service when the 
country needs that service and place the burden of defending the 
country upon men who are willing to volunteer. The country 
should draw its fighting force from the body of the peonle 
through a system fair and just to all. We do not rely upon vol- 
untary contributions for taxes to support the Government in 
time of peace, and why should we rely upon voluntary service in 
time of war when the life of the Nation is at stake? 

The Government has enacted laws which exact from every 
citizen the amount of taxes that it thinks he should pay, and 
that same Government has the right to expect and demand, if 
need be, military service from every able-bodied citizen of the 
fighting age. Men who are protected by the Government in life, 
liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness are subject to the 
eall of that Government when war comes and fighting is neces- 
sary. The man of the fighting age is transformed from citizen 
to soldier whenever the country calls him. He belongs to the 
standing Army of the United States and when Congress <e- 
elares that the country is at war, no able-bodied man of the 
fighting age has the right to remain at home in his comfort and 
ease simply because he does not want to fight. Why should some 
individuals, on account of cowardice or other unworthy cause, 
be permitted to remain at home and force the responsibility of 
defending the Nation upon men who have spirit and patriotism 
enough to be willing to fight and to die for their country? 

Mr. Chairman, we all agree that all men of the fighting age 
owe military service to the country and yet, under the volunteer 
plan, the newly naturalized foreigners and hundreds of thou- 
sands who have come into our country in the last few years 
ean flatly refuse to render military service. This ought not to 
be. Then there is the negro problem, and it is largely contined 
to the Southern States. Young white men are already saying, 
“We are willing to go and fight for the country, but we do not 
feel that we should be taken out of communities where there 
are large negro populations and leave the negro boys at home 
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to become the tools of German spies and agents in stirring up 
trouble for our people.” Under your volunteer plan, you can not 
compel the negro to render military service and everyone of 
them can flatly refuse to serve, and, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
vote for a plan that will call the brave young white men out of 
these Southern States and leave theusands of negro boys behind 
to be a menace to the peace and happiness of the white people 
in these localities in the South. [Applause.] Under the selec- 
tive-draft plan we can compel negro boys to do military service, 
and the fact that we can compel them to go to war will have a 
very wholesome effect upon the lawless element. It will rather 
encourage and promote good conduct on the part of the negro 
criminally inclined, and it will place some of that race in negro 
regiments for service in this war. 

Under your volunteer plan the South would furnish more 
than her share of the soldiers. She has a litle more than one- 
fourth of the population of the country and yet the report on 
the number who have volunteered to serve with Col, Roosevelt 
shows that 60 per cent of them live in the South. The selective- 
draft plan will draw the soldiers according to the population of 
States. The power must be lodged somewhere to call out the 
fighting force to defend the life of the Nation from the dangers 
that may threaten it. Suppose you did not have this power any- 
where and the country should be invaded by a foreign foe, and 
suppose he should land his forces at Mobile, Ala., or at New 
Orleans, La., and the North, the East, and the West should say, 
“We will not call upon our boys to volunteer to go into the 
South to help drive out the invader, but we will wait until he 
invades our particular territory.” Why, we would say that this 
is not a sovereign Nation where the people are united in heart 
and purpose to stand together and fight together for the happi- 
ness :nd well-being of all. But, Mr. Chairman, under President 
Wilson's selective-draft plan, the Government would select 
soldiers from every State in the Union and send them to the 
section invaded and the blow against the South would be re 
garded as a blow against the Nation. [Applause.] You gentle- 
man have coupled the volunteer plan with the selective-draft 
plan and you say by that that the selective-draft plan is sound 
and worthy of being used by the Government in raising an army. 
But you say use the volunteer plan first and if it fails why then 
use the selective-draft plan. So the plan that the President 
likes best and the one that he insists upon, you indorse, but 
you ask him to try the volunteer plan first. And yet you provide 
that he may reject at onee your volunteer plan if he wishes to 
do so and put into operation immediately the selective-draft 
plan. Now, then, why will you cause delay and undertake to 
embarrass the President by tying onto the selective-draft system 
a plan that he has told you he does net want and a plan that 
has already failed in the National Guard and the Regular 
Army? [Applause.] Seven hundred thousand men can now 
volunteer and enter the National Guard and the Regular Army 
and all who wish to volunteer can now come into these branches 
of the service through the volunteer system. 

The selective-draft plan will not keep out of the Army a very 
great many of those who wish to volunteer. It will be the 
means of rejecting some of them because they can better serve 
their country where they now are, and if there are those 
selected who have expressed a desire to volunteer, why let the 
record show, for instanee, if they desire it, that John Paul Jones 
was selected September 1, tendered his services June 2. But, 
gentlemen, let us remember that we must raise an army quickly. 
Already German agents in the United States have been carry- 
ing on a propaganda against the volunteer enlistment of our 
boys. They are serving the German Government and doing 


that which they believe is to the best interest of Germany and} “oe 
‘us that the army of the Lord was chosen from the suls ° 


a significant fact, Mr. Chairman, in connection with this mat- 
ter of raising an army to fight Germany is that every German 
agent and sympathizer in the United States is: to-day advocating 
the voluntary system, and I have concluded that, as between the 
plan advocated by the agents of the German Government and 
the plan suggested by the President of the United States, 
it is my duty as an American citizen to stand with the Presi- 
dent. [Applause.] It ought to be clear to the mind of every 
gentleman in this House that the agents: of the German Gov- 


ernment now operating in this country are doing all that. they | 


ean to serve that Government, and when we find them flooding 
the country with literature opposing: the quickest way of rais+ 
ing an army we may be sure that they are helping the German 
Government, and, gentlemen, innocently or otherwise; if we 
suppert their plan, we; too, are aiding the German Government. 
German money and German agents are active in opposing the 
President’s plan for raising an army. It is: true; Mr. Chair: 
man, that some good: and loyal Americans in this House and 
elsewhere are ‘ im favor of the volunteer plan. While 
that is true, it is also true that no disloyal American and no 
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time is very short. 


Jesus: selected or drafted all of his Disciples, 
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German spy or agent is in favor of the President’s plan, w}); h 
puts the man force of the country on the fighting list o 4),, 
United States. [Applause.] 

A Member of this House has just told me of a telegran) ¢)\; 
he received on yesterday from % German—not an Ameri... 
citizen of German blood, but a subject of the German Emp. 
urging: this United States Congressman to vote for the \ojyp. 
teer plan for raising an army. Just*think of that. This smo 
German agent a few months ago had written a letter to ¢hic 
Congressman, and when he received the telegram he investies;,.) 
the situation and found that this man was not a eitizen «; the 
United States, but was an agent of the German Governmens 
These agents of the German. Government are advocating {}, 
volunteer plan, and if we should adopt it, they would flood the 
country with literature urging the boys not to volunteer,  ‘Thoij, 
purpose is to cause delay and to prevent the raising and tho 
training of an: army quickly. Mr. Chairman, if we show!) } 
compelled to rely solely upon the volunteer system, all |ini)s 
of efforts would be made to make it a failure. Misrepresenty- 
tions would be made and various kinds of schemes wou) joe 
resorted to,to keep boys from attending the meetings wore 
volunteers would be called for and the Government would |e »; 
the mercy of the enemies of the country. Suppose you shoul: 
adopt the volunteer plan, coupled with the selective-draft ))|:, 
as you here propose, and you should ask 112,000,000 people 
to: send into: the Army’ 1,000,000 men, and after 60 days you 
should find that only 100,000 had volunteered, then, under your 
plan you have authorized the Government to go out and con- 
pel the other 900,000 men to come and serve, and when you do 
that you have class distinetion in your Army. One would be 
ealled the volunteer and the other the conseript soldier. But 
if you place them all on the roll of the fighting men of the 
Nation and select the Army from: that list you will never hear 
ef class: distinction. Uncle Sam will call the roll and in a fair 
and intelligent manner select his Army. He will say to the 
young man chosen, “Young man, you have been selected as 
one capable and in every way worthy to bear arms in defense 
of your country. You have responded nobly to the eall of duty, 
and: now in the name ef 2 hundred million people I bid you go 
and battle in defense of American rights and liberties.”  [Ap- 
plause.] And if this boy should die in battle, write upon his 
tomb, “ Here lies an American: soldier selected by his Govern- 
ment to fight in defense of his country. He did his duty nobly 
and died fighting for his country.” [Applause.] 

If you should force the country to rely solely upon your volun- 
teer plan, what do yow suppose would happen? Why, those 
German propagandists would do: everything in their power to 
induce: people not to volunteer, and they would make such a 
eampaign against: it that when you went out to force men into 
service you would have serious trouble. So when you postpone 
the selective-draft plan you simply give the enemies of thie 
Government time and opportunity to delay and hinder the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to speedily raise and train anarmy. Why, 
Mr; Chairman, way back in the days of Moses the principle was 
recognized that all men of the fighting age owed military service 
to the country. The Bible tells us that Moses asked the chil 
dren of Gad and the children of Reuben if they thought that it 
was right for them: to remain at home while their brethren went 
te war. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. [I want to recall. to the gentleman's mini 
the fact that Moses himself was a:drafted man. When hie was 
first drafted he wanted. to: stand. aside and let Aaron go. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; that is true. And again, the Bible tells 


Reuben and from the Gadites and from the tribe of Manasseli 
and that they were taken from the valiant men, men able (0 


‘bear buckler and sword and: to-shoot with bow, and so forth. 


And when the children of Ammon:hired Syrians:to battle «sains! 


‘the army of the Lord;. Davids the man after Ged’s own helt 


sent Joab out to select from the choice men of Israel an = 

plause.] ; ee 
Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield to the gentleman, althoush ™ 


Mr: ADAMSON. Just a word to help the gentlem:! and 
Brother Barkrey with the Scripture a little bit. The churches 
will not allew a man to volunteer and preach. They are called. 
and when Judas 
went out. his successor was selected. ain 

. Mr. HEPLIN.. Yes; Jesus: went amongst the people !ims° 
and: picked out: or selected his disciples) The Baptist and Pre 
byterian denominations select their preachers and the preachets 
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of other denominations are selected by some authority in the 
church. We select school-teachers to instruct our children, and 
we pick out or select men for jury duty. 

Mr. Chairman, let us say to the brave boys who are willing 
to volunteer, you honor yourselves and the Nation by tendering 
your services to the country, and we honor and commend you 
for your patriotic act, but you do not owe any more to your 
country and there is no more reason why you should go and fight 
than hundreds and thousands of American boys who are capable 
of rendering military service to the country, and young gentle- 
men, we do not propose that the men of patriotism and self- 
sacrificing spirit shall fight the battles of the country while 
thousands of able-bodied men of the war age escape service sim- 
ply because they do not desire to fight. [Applause.] And, young 
gentlemen, While you are willing to fight and we welcome you 
into the service, it is not fair to permit you to make sacrifices 
and to brave dangers in defense of those who can, but who will 
not, do their part and render the same kind of service that you 
are willing to give. The Mississippi boy, mentioned in this 
debate to-day by Mr. Humpnreys, expressed the feeling of every 
brave boy in the country when he said, “ No; I have not volun- 
teered, and I am not going to volunteer; but I am reacy to fight 
if necessary, and if it falls to my lot to be drawn or selected 
from the list of men who owe military service to the country, I 
am ready to do my part.” [Applause.] And, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] touched the 
very heart of this question when he told of his experience as a 
yolunteer in the Spanish-American War. He was the youngest 
of six sons, and unmarried. His father gave his consent, and 
then he said, “My father and I went to my mother to get her 
consent, and while she gave it, I shall never forget that sad 
and trying ordeal, and from that day to this I have been against 
the volunteer plan, because I do not think that the mothers of 
the country should be called upon to decide the fate of their 
sons.” [Applause. ] ; 

Why should you adopt a plan for raising an army that will 
put such an unpleasant task up to the mothers of the country. 
You are putting a terrible question up to the mother. It may 
be a life-and-death question, and why should you put her in the 
heart-rending position of feeling that she, by her consent, is re- 
sponsible for the death of her boy if he should be killed in 
battle. The mother had rather see her boy of the fighting age 
take his chance of being drawn for service along with other 
boys of the fighting age, and then, if he is selected, she feels 
that he has responded to the call of his country, and if he should 
lose his life in the Army, she at least will be spared the sad re- 
flection that she, by giving her consent for him to go, is responsi- 
ble for his death. Gentlemen of the House, the mothers of the 
country feel that if all the boys of the fighting age owe military 
service to the country, then responsibility for fulfilling that ob- 
ligation ought to rest upon all alike. [Applause.] But one 
gentleman suggests that he does not want to see the selective- 
draft plan adopted, because it might take some boys out of his 
district, and if it did and ove of them should be killed, that the 
mother would say to him, “ You voted for a measure that took 
my boy away.” In reply to that suggestion, let me say, suppose 


we should adopt the volunteer plan and the President should, 


call upon every Member of Congress to go home and speak all 
over his district calling for volunteers. You go and beg the boys 
to join the Army. Now, suppose 15 or 20 boys should come for- 
ward at one of these meetings and after awhile one of them is 
killed in battle and his mother should come to you and say, 
“You voted for a plan that called for volunteers and you put 
upon me the unpleasant duty of giving my consent for my boy 
to go, not only that but you came here and made a speech, and 
you asked the boys if they had any patriotism or if they were a 
lot of cowards, and under the plan that you proposed and 
through your campaign for volunteers, my boy responded and 
how he is dead. Hundreds of boys about the same age of mine 
did hot even attend the meeting which called for volunteers. 
They did not respond to the call of duty. I would not complain 
if You had voted for a plan that put my boy on the same footing 
With other boys, where the principle of fairness would be em- 
ployed and ali would be required to do their part.” [Applause. ] 

Let me present another scene to you, gentlemen. Suppose you 
should have the volunteer plan by itself and you should go out 
‘nto your districts calling for volunteers, and suppose you were 
requested to get 50 boys from each county, and when you had 
finished the campaign in the first county only 10 boys had come 
forward to volunteer. Why, gentlemen, you would take these 
young men by the hand and say, “God bless you, boys. You 
‘ave responded nobly to the call of your country, but the Gov- 
erhment desires and expects 50 men to come from this county, 
and only 10 haye.responded.” Then .you would say, “Young 
gentlemen, do you believe that itis right and fair for you. 10 
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young men to go and stand in battle line where the Government 
has said that 50 men from this county shall stand and permit 
the other 40 to escape their responsibility and remain at home?” 
Then they would say, “ No. You ought to require them to come 
and share with us a duty that we all owe.” [Applause.] 

Under your volunteer plan you take boys 18 years of age and, 
if they will not volunteer, you compel them to serve by using 
the other plan that you have tied on to the volunteer plan. And 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this plan is not as fair and equita- 
ble as the President’s plan. The selective-draft plan offers no 
opportunity for class distinction. It is fair for all and recog- 
nizes the principle of equal obligation and equal responsibility. 
[Applause.] It does not take the 18, the 19, or the 20 year old 
boy. It requires that he be 21 years old. I know that some as 
good men as ever came to this House favor the volunteer along 
with the selective-draft system, and one of them is the chairman 
of this committee—Huau Dent, of Alabama. [Applause.] God 
never made a truer man. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, let us wake up to the fact that we are in war. 
Germany is making war upon us, while German spies and agents 
are stirring up trouble for us right here at home. The sooner 
the Secret Service force makes public the list of their names 
and the sooner this Government shoots to death some of these 
criminals and murderers the better it will be for this country. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. GORDON. 
a trial? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I would not shoot them without giving 
them a trial. But they have got to be taught to respect our 
rights. I saw in the Washington Post this morning a notice 
where a party of patriotic Americans were having dinner in a 
hotel in New York. They sent word to the orchestra to play the 
Star-Spangled Banner, and the German agent in charge refused 
to permit that glorious old tune to be played. Something ought 
to have been done to him. [Applause.] I read in a Washington 
paper the other day that an old American patriot in Chicago 
had refused to shout for the German Government and German 
agents murdered him. But the old man was brave, and the 
last words he said were, “ Long live America.” [Applause.] 

But some gentlemen remind us that Washington calied for 
volunteers. Yes; but gentlemen, you must remember that in 
the colonial days we had no Government. We were fighting to 
establish one. Then, we called for men who were willing to come 
forward and fight to establish a government. Then, there was 
no constituted authority to act for the people. So it was neces- 
sary to call for volunteers. Nobody was authorized to compel 
service. But now we have a Government of the people to act 
for the people and to call them to its colors at a time like this. 
Why should this great Government, now more than a hundred 
years old, a giant in the family of nations, be required to 
employ the only means that it had when it was unorganized and 
struggling to become a nation. Why, gentlemen, you had just 
as well say that we should now use the old muzzle-loading rifle 
and musket in preserving our rights and liberties, because our 
forefathers used them in achieving those rights and liberties. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, declared in 1812 that every citizen must be subject to 
military duty, and that the country would not be safe until that 
principle was adopted. Washington, the leader of the Conti- 
nental Army, declared that a peremptory draft of men was the 
only effectual plan. Here are the two greatest leaders of 
colonial times declaring against the volunteer system and giving 
us the benefit of their experience and counsel. [Applause.] 
And the recent sad experience of England with the volunteer 
system warns us to profit by her example. 

And, Mr. Chairman, President Wilson, the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy, the man upon whom rests the 
responsibility of conducting this war, asks us to give him the 
selective-draft plan, ahd saying that he is convinced that it is 
the fuirest, the wisest, and the best of all the plans proposed. 
[Applause. ] 

Gentlemen oc the committee, this country is now called upon to 
fight for her own preservation and for the preservation of the 
ideals and principles of Christian civilization. God pity the 
man who can not see and appreciate our situation. [Applause.] 
The God of our fathers kept this country hid from kings for 
thousands of years, and in His own good time He sent Columbus 
to lead the way for the persecuted men and women from every 
clime and country, and those who loved liberty and the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science came here and dedicated their all to the cause of liberty. 
{Applause.] Here we have grown to be a mighty people, more 
than a hundred millions strong. We have accumulated the 





Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes; briefly. 
Would you shoot the spies to death without 
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wenlih of the world, and to-day we are the richest Nation upon 
the globe. God had a purpose in permitting us to accumulate 
this wealth. and He had a purpose in making us a strong and 
mighty nation. [Applause.] To-day, in response to duty and 
destiny, we are getting ready to strike the blow that will end 
military despotism, secure our own safety, and bring lasting 
peace to the people of the world. [Applause.] Every liberty- 
loving nation upon the earth is looking to this giant Republic 
to strike the decisive blow for liberty and civilization. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Balfour, the foremost statesman of the Old World, 
is here as our friend and ally in this mighty struggle, and 
Marshal Joffre—God bless him!—the intrepid and victorious 
commander of the French forces at the Battle of the Marne, is 
here as the friend and ally of our Nation. [Applause.] 

In the old days the wise men of the East turned with faith 
and hope to the star that stood over the cradle of the infant 
Christ, and to-day the liberty-loving men of the Old World are 
turning with faith and hope to America, where the Bethlehem 
Star of the West shines above liberty’s mighty stronghold. 
[Applause.] And, God helping us, we will not fail in our duty 
to ourselves, to God, and to humanity. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicvum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a little more than three 
weeks ago the President of these United States appealed to 
this Congress in his great war message, and this Congress, freed 
at last from diplomatic restraint, cast doubts and fears to the 
winds and followed him. ‘To-day completes three weeks of war. 
What have these three weeks meant to us? We have calmly 
gone about the business of preparation. Why, sir, when Bel- 
gium had been three weeks at war her plains were drenched 
with the blood of her sons, France was reeling from the blows 
of the supermachine of German power, and England was read- 
ing her first casualty lists. Even Russia was at grips with 
the foe. 

It is not a special providence or divine dispensation which 
has kept the Prussian wolf from our doors, but, on the con- 
trary, it is the very human British Royal Navy to which we owe 
this breathing spell in which to gather our forces for the titanic 
struggle which is already dawning for this Republic with the 
bitterest and most implacable foe we have ever encountered, 
not even excepting the Apache and Comanche of our western 
border wars. The President says, “The supreme test of the 
Nation has come.” What have we done to meet that test? We 
have passed a handful of bills, and atnmong them the largest war 
credit ever voted by any nation at any time. Seven billion dol- 
lurs is a sum So huge that it passeth comprehension. It repre- 
sents the sum total of the minted gold of all the nations of the 
world, and should we gather together the gold in which we 
guarantee to repay that credit we would be required to collect 
every minted piece of coined gold from every nation to reach the 
great total which, great as it is, is still but a beggarly 2 per 
eent of our national wealth. Does any Member of this House, 
does any Member of the Senate, does any citizen of this country 
feel any glow of pride in that action? Can anyone feel that in 
voting the great loan we have actually accomplished anything? 
If such there be he must be of the kindred of that heediess 
householder who, on giving his patient grocer a promissory note 
for a long overdue bill, remarked in a voice of deep satisfac- 
tion, “ Well, thank God, that is paid at last.” 

If there be those who hold this kind of hope as a bandage 
before their eyes, let them be roused to the fact that all the 
bonds of the entente allies never turned aside the bullet of a 
single Prussian grenadier nor swerved a single torpedo from 
the side of its intended victim. Money we must have, first and 
all the time; but money will not win this war. Munitions we 
must have, but money and munitions will not win this war. 
Men, sir, and more men, trained and equipped men, and money 
and munitions will win this war. Money we have voted, muni- 
tions we can manufacture, but, sir, the question before this 
House and this country is men and how we shall obtain them. 

We have a leader, a Commander in Chief of our armed forces, 
our President. He is not a party leader, but is the leader of 
the people of these United States. He is in supreme command. 
At his behest we declared war on Germany ; at his suggestion we 
mortgaged the resources of future generations to finance the 
war. His third request is for men to fight the battle of this 
eountry, men to carry the flag we love into the thick of the 
conflict, men to make our solemn declaration of war something 
more than high-sounding words, and how have we acceded to 
that request? This House to-day, when it should be a unit, 
stands divided against itself; and it is as surely true to-day 
as when it was written that “a city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand.” To-day we stand at the forks of the 
road debating whether we shall take the primrose path of vol- 
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unteer dalliance or the upward and straight path of obligatory 
service. Call it draft, conscription, compulsion, or uniyors: 
obligation; call it what you will, we know what it is: we leyoy 
what we want; we want and must have the services of the ¢;j; 
manhood of the Nation. We want enacted into law the p 
dent’s plan. We must have selective draft. 

Just so sure as the Nation embarks on a system of yoluyjocp 
service just so sure history will write the record as it writ; it 
after that “rash and fatal charge” at Balaklava thai © sno. 
body blundered.” 

I can not believe, Mr. Chairman, that we are about to con wit 
such a blunder. The only reasons, if sentiment is ever a ress) 
in favor of the volunteer system are sentimental reasons. ‘[), 
reasons against it are the sound reasons of experience, [j; 


and foremost is that a volunteer system is not voluntary. First 
you call for volunteers, then what do you do? You organize 4 
campaign, you employ speakers, you bring out all the Jpyss 
bands, and then you proceed to badger, bully, browbeat, coay. 
cajole, and coerce the young men to volunteer. You tench, the 


young women of the land to pin the white feather of the coward 
brigade to the lapel of the slacker, the man who is exempt, ani 
the man who has been rejected. You make a hero out of the 
raw recruit and puff him up with unwon self-esteem. You ve: 
two classes of men by this system—first, men who come in oy 
the first call who are brave enough to ge; and second, you get 
those who are too cowardly to longer stay out and endure the 
goad of public opinion. 

My State, Maryland, has just completed her quota of S00 for 
the Navy. These men came in at the first call. They are the 
men who are brave enough to go. They form now, as they ever 
have formed, the first line of defense. But in this war we must 
have new and- more men. We must campaign steadily for men 
if we are to get enough; and, sir, the men you round up on your 
recruiting drives are not volunteers, neither are they one whi! 
more patriotic or better men than those we can pick by a se- 
lective draft. 

The second objection I present to the volunteer system is (hat 
it is net democratic, in that it does not bear equally on all the 
manhood of the Nation. We have no volunteer system for obey- 
ing the laws of the Nation, no volunteer system for paying the 
Nation’s taxes. These things are compulsory that all may bear 
the burden. Now, we fight for the Nation’s life, the highest 
obligation of them all. Shall we thrust this burden o1 the 
shoulders of the willing few and those we can drive iio the 
service. No; a thousand times no. Let the greatest burden 
rest where the lesser burdens of the Government rest, o1 tiie 
shoulders of all. It is the only fair, the only just, the ouly 
democratic levy we can make. 

My third objection is that a volunteer system is not efficient. 
It is inefficient in that it does not preduce enough men; it en- 
rolls men who should be at work elsewhere and it protects thie 
skulker, the shirker, and the coward. That it fails to produce 
enough men is the bitter, bitter experience of Great [Britain 
Volunteerists say, ‘‘ Every Englishman to-day fighting in France 
volunteered for the war.” Yes; that may be true, but to-day 
England is short about 2,000,000 men, which she ought now to 
have on the western front to strike the decisive blow. Why 
has she not those men? Because they failed to volunteer, and 
it took a- cabinet upheaval to enact the conscription, and then, 
when it was a law, it took time to get the troops together and 
to train them. Lost time, lost opportunity, lost men by the 
thousands on thousands—that is the real story of the blunder 
England made, and is the fact behind the boast of the yolul- 
teerists. 

We must learn our lesson from our enemies as well 2s 'r 
our allies. Germany mobilized her entire man power for Us 
war, how—by volunteers? Hardly. Every German is a Geran 
soldier. We must fight fire with fire. We must soon levisiate 
for universal service that will differ from that of Germiny !! 
one vital particular. There it is universal service by the wil 
of the Emperor; here it»shall be by the will of all the peome 
That difference is so vast that the cry of Prussianizing the 
United States is silly and childish. Why, France has lad tr 
generations universal service. Her trained soldiers serve! the.’ 
terms in the army and went back into the citizenship of the 
country and merged as completely as rain upon the oce:!. Yet 
France, with her trained citizenry unmobilized, mobilize!. pr 
pared, and stopped Germany in the flood tide of her succe™, 
and the battle of the Marne wrote the beginning of defeat for 
the German Empire. France was not militaristic, nor w!!! | 
ever be. But France has called her entire man power {10 th's 
fight for her national existence. We fight for no ic-*. and 
we must figlit on, the scale laid down by our enemies. ot!" 
numbers of thousands of men and millions of dollars, os #!! 
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prior wars have been fought, but in numbers of millions of 
yen and billions of dollars. 

requse before Germany could cross the Swiss border she 
myst face 800,000 trained men behind 300,000 modern rifles. 
pecause When before the war a German officer said to a general 
‘ the Swiss Army, “ but what will your 300,000 Swiss do in 
soge twice the number come against them?” “In that case” 
sid the general, “each Swiss soldier will be required to fire 
two shots.” That is the result of nniversal service. That is 
‘ye eficiency that spells peace for Switzerland. That is the 
wiversal service which is democracy itself in France. 
“Maryland, the birthplace of that immortal anthem, the Star- 
spangled Banner, has ever done her duty when the independ- 
»yee, integrity, and defense of the country required. She stands 
for patriotism, justice, and the rights of humanity. Her people 
pelieve that if you would fight-this war successfully and achieve 
victory, it is necessary to enter by definite and well-laid plans— 
plans upon Which the War Department can definitely depend 
ond act. Our Maryland delegation has weighed well the ques- 
tion andl will follow the President, the Commander in Chief of 
ihe Army and Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. ZrHiMm an}. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the selective- 
jraft feature of the bill now before the Senate, known as the 
Chamberlain bill, and which I understand embodies the views 
of the minority members of the Committee on Military Affairs 
in the House. 

I feel that this is no time for experiments and that we can not 
afford to wait until the volunteer system has been tried, and 
then in the event of its failure attempt to raise an army when 
the enemy is at our gates. 

We have been trying for months to fill up the Navy of the 
Nation by the volunteer system, and while I am proud to say 
that my own State of Maryland has raised her full allotment of 
800 men after a most active campaign, here in Washington, the 
Nation’s Capital, after a campaign covering weeks in which the 
aid and eloquence of high officials of the Government have been 
enlisted, they have not yet raised their quota. Many States have 
not raised a handful of men under the recent call of the Navy 
for 38,000 men; and if men can not be obtained for the Navy, 
what reason have we to believe they can be raised for the Army? 

Great stress is being laid on the fact that the War Depart- 
nent wants to place the burden of this war on the young men 
of the country between the ages of 19 and 25 years. Do not the 
opponents of the selective draft realize that the Army and Navy 
awe even now, while this bill is being considered, being fillcd 
by boys between the ages of 16 and 18 years, who have been 
attracted to the recruiting office by the blare of brass bands; 
and once their names are obtained committees are appointed to 
persuade parents to give their consent to the enlistments, and 
then t#ese youths are marched away to the training ships, 
ofttimes without a handclasp from those who remain behind, 
luany of whom are as physically and financially able to go as 
those who have enlisted to serve their country. 

According to one of the metropolitan papers, more than 50 
young men were marched through the streets of one of our large 
tities and allowed to stand for several hours in a cold rain 
without topeoats, and with nothing to protect them from the 
Storm but their regulation blouses. 

Make this obligation universal, falling alike on rich and poor, 
aid when the Nation calls I venture the assertion that when 
they leave for the front they will be accorded the recognition 
to which they are entitled by a grateful people. A great deal 
has been said about the splendid traditions of the past, and 
ho one has any more reverence than I for the wonderful cour- 
‘ge of the men who for seven years fought as no men had ever 
fought before te make the Declaration of Independence a living 
reality, and of those who drove the English Army from our 
“ores in 1812, and we all rejoice in the splendid courage dis- 
bayed by the men who in 1861 enlisted on both sides in that 
great conflict and fought for what they believed to be the right; 
set Victory at this time, engaged as we are in a fight for liberty 
and the rights of humanity, is worth more than tradition. 
om Say that to draft men now would be a confession that 
wed of the country is not at war. On the contrary, it 
oad mee to the world that the people of the United States 
thee’ A rn and every man who offers himself will be anxious 
| -s others who are physically able follow his example. 

‘ese Men will not oppose a selective draft. 
is me Statement has also been made that one volunteer soldier 
ment by three who are drafted into the service, and this state- 
toms fa been repeated over and over again, and this in the 

‘of the fact that the brave men of France, whose soldiers 
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have lived up to every high tradition of the men who fought 
under Lafayette for American liberty on our soil, to say 
nothing of the marvelous machine which Germany has builded 
and at which the world has marveled, are all drafted men. 

We have been told that the selective-draft bill is unpopular 
and it is not politically expedient to support it. And I cen- 
tend that in this great moment of national peril no man can 
afford to do otherwise than his duty to his country first «snd 
foremost and not take into consideration the political effect of 
his vote. And I have confidence in the membership of this 
House that it will so act and vote, having only in view the pest 
interest of our common country as we see it. 

I favor the selective draft as the most scientifie method of 
raising an adequate Army and at the same time giving protec- 
tion to the industrial and agricultural needs of the Nation, 
believing that if at the end of six months we are still at war 
with the Imperial German Government every American will be 
devoutly thankful that we have an adequate and well-trained 
Army. If peace is made before that time no great hardship 
will have been imposed on the men who are honored by being 
selected to serve the Nation in its hour of grave peril. 

War has been declared, and we can no more afford to rest 
our national security on the uncertainties of the volunteer sys- 
tem than we can afford to send wooden ships, which might have 
been effective a hundred years ago, against the dreadnauchts 
of the German Navy. 

Under the selective-draft system such men as are necessary in 
the production of foodstuffs and supplies will be utilized to pro- 
duce these necessities. And those who must do the fighting will 
be assured that their every want will be supplied so far as the 
Government is able to regulate these matters. 

Let us not make the mistake that was made by England, who, 
after taking men from the factory and training them in the army 
camps, was forced to bring them back from the firing line in 
order that they might be put to work making supplies to meet 
the needs of the army. 

I believe, however, that the Government should establish a 
fair and more equitable basis of compensation for those who are 
selected for the Army, as I consider the pay of privates and 
noncommissioned officers entirely too low, and it is my purpose 
at the proper time to offer an amendment providing that the pay 
of privates shall not be less than $33 per month, corporals not 
less than $40, and sergeants not less than $50 per month. 

During the threatened trouble on the Mexican border provi- 
sions were made by Congress to pay to the dependents of those 
who were drafted into the Federal service through the medium 
of the National Guard compensation not to exceed $50 per 
month. While this placed the dependents of those at the front 
in the position of receiving charity from the Government, at the 
same time it did prevent actual want. 

It would be much more just and equitable t6 pay these men 
sufficient to contribute something to the support of those at 
home. And, aside from the justice of this, it would show that 
the Government is trying to be fair to those who are doing 
the fighting, and would, I feel sure, encourage and stimulate 
recruiting. We can not expect men who are earning four or 
five dollars per day in factories to enlist or to submit cheer- 
fully to a draft when the Government pays them at the rate 
of $15 or $18 a month. And while $33 per month, as provided 
by my amendment, is not all they are entitled to, it will at least 
show that we are ready to recognize the sacrifices they are 
making by providing for this small increase in their pay. 

England, which until a short time ago was the only other 
great nation entirely dependent on its volunteer system, for- 
merly paid her private soldiers less than $8 per month, and I 
am informed that in Canada, where the splendid courage of the 
common soldier is without a superior in military annals, they 
wili not only pay each private $33 per month, but provide $25 
per month for his wife if he is married. 

Out of the billions we are spending to carry on this war, let 
us provide a fair basis of pay for those who must go to the 
front and possibly into the trenches, and upon whose shoulders 
will fall the heaviest burden of this war. 

Let us raise the basis of pay for the noncommissioned offi- 
cers as well, so as to hold out encouragement to the young men 
of the country whom we are asking to sacrifice everything, even 
life itself, for the common welfare. ; 

I, too, am a descendant of an immigrant from that moun- 
tainous Republic so eloquently referred to by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, which has maintained its freedom and inde- 
pendence as a Republic for a thousand years while surrounded 
on all sides by monarchies. And I am not unmindful of the 
tact that she has kept her land free from invasion in this war 
by mobilizing the citizens of the Swiss Republic, each one of 
whom is subject to universal military service, on her frontier, 
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and has been prepared to prevent invasion at the point of the 
sword if necessary. 

We ure all trying here to take such steps as will best meet 
the needs of this trying hour, and I have faith in the American 
Congress to meet the problem which now confronts us, and that 
we will from this bill formulate the legislation necessary to put 
our country in a thorough and adequate state of preparedness. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Rosperts]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, my remarks will be brief. 
If there ever was a time for cool-headed decision and calm, 
outspoken opinion, it is now. The whole world is apparently 
involuntarily “ war mad,” but underneath the surface of all 
this wild involuntary war hysteria is a stratum of good, old- 
fashioned, common-sense patriotism, which, after all, is the 
bedrock foundation of our institutions. Firmly embedded in 
that foundation are the very roots of our national life and 
existence. It is upon this broad base of democratic patriotism 
that the superstructure of our boasted civilization shines out 
as 2 bright star in the world’s firmament of hope. It was on 
this foundation that our forefathers laid the corner stone of 
this Republic, which for more than a hundred years has with- 
stood the assaults of warring nations from without and the 
consuming fires of dissolution and rebellion from within. As 
long as we preserve inviolate the foundation stones of this 
Republic cemented together by voluntary common-sense patriot- 
ism our Nation will continue to grow broader and stronger 
with the roll of ages. [Applause.] 

It was the voluntary common-sense patriotism of our fore- 
fathers which caused them to leave their plows standing in the 
fields of promise and go forth to fight the battles of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill. It was this same patriotism of the 
American people which led them to fight under Abraham Lin- 
coln the consuming fires of dissolution and rebellion which 
threatened to consume and destroy the great institutions which 
they had founded. In later years it was American patriotism 
that drove the last vestige of Spanish tyranny from the 
American continent and made the Cuban people free. To-day 
it is the same common-sense patriotism voiced by that great 
American Speaker of this House which is going to preserve 
for us and those who come after us the basic principles of 
democracy on which our institutions rest. It is the common- 
sense courage, judgment, and patriotism of such men that will 
preserve for us for all time a Government “ of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.”” [Applause.] 

It takes courage to stand up and stem this tide of “ involun- 
tary-service ”’ doctrine sweeping across the continent through 
the agency and concerted action of a class or caste of propa- 
gandists who would hastily fasten upon this Republic a system 
of involuntary servitude which would doom our institutions 
to certain destruction. 

I believe in the principle of free speech and of the freedom of 
the press, but to-day the man who dares to voice his honest con- 
victions on the questions of voluntary and involuntary servi- 
tude on the floor of this House, or in the Senate, or elsewhere, 
if his views differ from those who believe in involuntary mili- 
tary conscription, is forthwith denounced in the columns of 
the press as disloyal to his constituents and a traitor to his 
country. If it be traitorous to conscientiously oppose what 
you believe will lead to the establishment in this Republic of a 
despotic military system, then, gentlemen, do I plead guilty 
to the charge. 

The Constitution of the United States was an instrument in- 
tended as the basis of a free Government, and its provisions 
should be construed in accordance with free principles and in- 
terpreted in the very spirit of freedom itself. Conscription or 
involuntary servitude is contrary to the very principles of our 
Government and inconsistent with the liberties and security of 
our people. Those of you who for one moment believe that the 
American people will approve of the establishment of an in- 
voluntary military system dangerous at all times to our free 
institutions and the life of the Nation itself are sadly mistaken. 
Such 2 system is repugnant to the American people, and its 
establishment would mark the beginning of the end of this 
Republic. 

Issue a call for volunteers and millions will respond to fight— 
yes, die if need be, in defense of their country. We may 
select men to fight our battles and make them fight, but men 
who fight because the law compels them to fight when their 
hearts are not in it are worse than no men at all. The man 
who volunteers to fight for love of country and goes forth to 
answer to his country’s call is worth a regiment of “ odds and 
ends ” conscripted for that purpose. The right kind of a fighter 
is a man who is good for something else, and yet by selection 


| attempt to conscript patriots. True patriots need no evjg rj 
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you could leave him out and take some “ good for joi! 
his place. Monarchies and kingdoms might win bai; 
such men as these, but a Republic never. Let us no; 
our democracy in order to build up an autocracy, [.\), 

Better for us and those who come after us that we hi) ; 
entered this war than to do so at the price of the pr 
upon which our Government is based. 

Better for us that we first protect and safeguard t), 
rights of our own people guaranteed to them under oy, « 
tution than that we should destroy our own Constituti. 
effort to destroy the Government o fsome other people. ig 
for us to depend upon voluntary patriots than that w 
tion. » 

If all the people in this country who have Leen yelling t)o+, 
heads off for war and writing and petitioning Congress jy ,\. 
clare war during the last three years would now come fory» 
and volunteer their services like real men there would joy), 
need for conscription. I have always noticed, however, ths; 
“dogs who bark seldom bite,” and men who start fights selijo) 
if ever engage. The patriotic propagandists of conscription oy 
“leaky” old Wall Street would not furnish volunteers eyoye) 
to man a Mullin duck boat, and if you try to secure {)ey) )\ 
selective conscription they would break their necks falling . 
over each other in their efforts to secure affidavits froin jy 
ticians showing their special qualifications for duty at hone 
Yes; and they would get them, too. 

As for the State I have the honor to represent, it will jot je 
necessary to resort to conscription. Nevada is the first State 
in the Union to come forward with its full quota of troors 
Conscription will not be needed there. [Applause.] 

Let us not deceive ourselves. War is no picnic. There js 
great deal of difference between a voluntary game of golf o 
the Chevy Chase golf links and a conscriptive game of © puss; 
wants a corner” in the trenches of Europe. [Laugl:ter.} 

No one doubts the patriotism of our President. God knows 
he is doing what he thinks is best. He is conscientiously per 
forming his duty as he sees it. I am trying to perform min 
Many good and patriotic men in this House and some of the 
best and most patriotic citizens in my State honestly and con- 
scientiously differ with me on these questions. I have wo 
quarrel with them. They are entitled to their opinions. I als 
have some opinions of my own and will not hesitate to express 
them. The people of my State would not deny to me, I am sur 
the rights which they reserve for themselves. 

I know but one flag. That flag is the American flag. I an 
an American. [Applause.] 

As a Member of this House, now serving my fourth term, I 
want to state that my vote has always been cast in favor of 
building up our Navy and our Army and for appropriations 
adequate to keep both branches in a state of preparation neces 
sary for national defense. I want to have our men «id boys 
who volunteer their services in either of those branches tho: 
oughly equipped with all the necessary implements sud acces 
sories of modern warfare. 

Those of us who oppose this system are just as patriotic a 
any of you, and when our country needs us will go just as fr 
and fight just as hard anywhere, any old time, and ‘uy ° 
place, and do not you forget it. Do not start off by trying" 
make American boys fight. They will fight when they wantt 
and not until then. Do not insult their pride and patriotisi! 
by lassoing them and bringing them in. If you need them, * 
so. Tell them why and ask them to come to the front li 
American volunteers and your recruiting offices will not he). 
enough to hold them. You can not make an autocracy oul 
this free country of ours by any such despotic legislation wil 
out doing so over my, protest. 

In the words of Daniel Webster, who spoke against conse!) 
tion in his time when the question was up for considerate! 
Congress: 

A free government with arbitrary means to administer it 's @ ° 
tradiction, a free government without adequate provisions for pei’ 
security is an absurdity, a free government with an uncontry'ec 
of military conscription is a solecism, at once the most ridiuicd 
abominable that ever entered into the head of man. as 

Once fasten such a system of conscription upon the Amen’ 
people as a starter and nothing will ever remove it. It“ 
place in the hands of a chosen and select few arbitrary Pow” 
repugnant to our institutions and give to them the absoiule ao 
despotic control of the liberties of all. Such a system 
democratic. aa 

If we had started years ago in this country to create °' ates 
tary system of training in our schools, we would to-day i 
millions of men ready for active service, and they ee 
be boys, either. The administration’s plan is to place the "Yer 
burden of this great war upon the shoulders of our boys. *™ 
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mere children, if you please. And yet they claim such a Sys- 
tem is equitable. It may be, but I must confess I fail to see the 
equity. Are you going to drag from the homes of this country 
the flower of our young manhood and send them across the 
waters to fight and die? Why not let Col. Roosevelt, of “ Rough 
Rider” fame, and whose very heart is in this fight, and who 
already has at his command thousands of men not subject to 
Jjraft under the provisions of this bill, and who are anxious 
and ready to fight, go and get busy. The administration chiefs 
do not want him and his followers. They would rather take 
from our American homes the children from their parents and 
ihe parents from their children, officer them as conscripts, and 
compel them to fight for humanity. O democracy, what crimes 
gre committed in thy name! 

You are asking us to do what Great Britain herself did not 
do until she had raised between five and six millions of men as 
yolunteers. None of her colonies have even dared to attempt 
conscription, Canada, our nearest neighbor, has not thought 
of conscription. She has raised upward of 400,000 volunteers, 
put not a conscript. Australia has refused to conscript her 
citizens as a contribution to the fighting millions across the 
seas, The best and bravest of all the fighting men at the front 
are the volunteers. ‘They have always performed their duty as 
they saw it, and always will. 

Yes: under the terms of this bill we have very carefully ex- 
cmpted ourselves. We are a very generous body of men. We 
are at least modest. It is easy enough to sit down here and 
provide means by which under the law you can go into the homes 
and drag from the firesides of this country anyone you desire 
and put him into the trenches of a foreign land. Such action is 
a “body blow” to liberty. It is wholly incompatible with any 
conception of personal liberty. 

War ison, It is world-wide. We are in it now, and it is up to 
us to win it. We will win it no matter what it costs or how long 
it takes. As Americans we dedicate ourselves to the cause in 
which we are now engaged. We will win it not by conscription 
but by the patriotism of a hundred million patriotic Americans, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hoop]. 

Mr. HOOD. Mr. Chairman, on account of the misrepresenta- 
tions as to the provisions of the military bill reported by a ma- 
jority of the Military Committee, I had concluded that the War 
Department bill, which was approved by the President, had been 
changed to such an extent that it was unrecognizable. I find, 
however, upon examination, that I was in error. The depart- 
mental bill reported by a majority of the Military Committee 
remains intact, with the exception of three amendments, to wit: 

First. Changing the ages from 19 to 25 to that of 21 to 40. 

Second. Providing for the organization of State or Territorial 
units. 

Third. Providing for an opportunity to volunteer during the 
time that it will require to put into operation the machinery 
of the bill requiring registration of all available for military 
service in connection with this act. 

I think these- amendments wise and proper, and I shall 
heartily support them as reported by the committee. 

The bill framed by the War Department would snatch from 
the parental roof immature, inexperienced infants and force 
them to go into a strange land, among strangers, and perchance 
be sent to the European trenches to die. I am unalterably op- 
posed to this proposition, and I respectfully submit that the 
proper way to organize our military forces is to allow them to be 
organized in State and Territorial units, whereby they will be 
kept with their boyhood associates and friends. If a young man 
is required to serve in the Army, it will make it very much less 
burdensome for him to go with friends and comrades of his 
home section than be sent hundreds of miles away from home 
and go out with strangers. If at actual warfare he will have the 
consolation of realizing that in case of being wounded or killed 
he will have friends from his home to communicate with his 
loved ones, 

It is practically agreed that the unanimous sentiment of the 
House will be to accept these two amendments. The contro- 
Versy, therefore, upon the pending bill seems to hinge around 
the amendment proposed by the committee, authorizing the 
President to call for 500,000 volunteers, and, in the event that it 
becomes necessary, to raise an additional force of 500,000 volun- 
ap 8 during the time in which the military census is being taken. 
aaa and unreservedly in favor of it; I see absolutely 
© objection to this amendment. It does not interfere in any 
Way with the power of the President, upon completion of the 
ete of those who are liable to military duty, to get them 
— ective draft if a sufficient number does not volunteer. Why 

'y the privilege to any citizen of this land of freedom and 
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liberty an opportunity of tendering his services to the Govern- 
ment? It seems to me it would be undemocratic, unwise, sub- 
versive of the very principles of our Government to deny them 
that privilege. The War Department is willing to accept the 
volunteer system in increasing the Regular Army and National 
Guard to its maximum war strength, and then, in the event they 
fail to get the necessary recruits under that system, this Dill 
gives them authority to draft them. Why should they not be 
willing to aecept the same provisions in connection with the 
raising of the 500,000 additional increments? To do otherwise 
would reverse the policy of this country from its foundation. 
I hope that in compounding the medicine to suppress Prussian 
aristocracy we will not in doing so contract the same disease 
that we desire to subdue. 

I believe a soldier who volunteers, with love of country in his 
heart, patriotism in his soul, and a flame of spirit burning 
within him that prompts the desire to sacrifice and serve his 
country, and, if needs be, die for it, should not be blotted from 
the pages of future American history 

I believe we all realize to the fullest extent that the Army 
we now have is totally inadequate to the needs of the country, 
and we are of one accord in favor of giving to our great Presi- 
dent, Commander in Chief of our Armies, as many men as may 
be necessary for military purposes in this crucial hour of 
our Nation. If, of course, the men fail to respond, then the 
President will have authority, immediately upon completion of 
the military census, to put in force the selective-draft system 
as proposed by the department. I believe the volunteer amend- 
ment, including the other provisions of the bill, is in thorough 
accord with the military policies of our country hitherto put 
in force. There have been objections made to the volunteer 
system on account of the fact that the authority will be lack- 
ing in making the proper discriminations as to those who are 
to serve. This bill provides the same power for refusing to 
take the volunteer who is needed at home more than in the 
Army as that provided in the selective-draft portion of the bill. 
We hear a great deal about universal military training, and, ac- 
cording to the statistics of the War Department, there are about 
22,000,000 men between the ages of 18 and 40 in the United 
States available for military service. The War Department’s 
measure, as originally drawn, would include about 6,000,000 
men from which to draft the increments and would exempt 
from military duties, for service, 15,000,000 men who are of 
military age. I do not think, therefore, that the bill proposed 
by the War Department provides for universal service. 

It is understood that the President will be authorized to make 
such exemptions from military service as he may deem wise and 
proper. Mr. Chairman, I represent, in part, a State which is 
one of the thirteen original Colonies, and during her entire 
history the volunteers of that State in every war in our Nation’s 
history have blazed the pathway of glory upon the battle field, 
and I am quite sure that she will be willing to do her part in 
the great struggle which now confronts us. 

As a result of the unscrupulous, ruthless, and reckless sub- 
marine warfare of Germany that has provoked the antagonism 
of practically the whole world, I gladly voted that a state of war 
exists between this country and Germany. We are not prompted 
by selfishness, greed, conquest, or any other motive, save the 
cause of our own people, which is the cause of democracy, hu- 
manity, and love of right the world over. If the amendment 
refusing to allow volunteers is eliminated from the bill by a 
majority vote, I shall not shirk the great duty devolving upon 
me as a representative of the people. Lrrespective of the couse- 
quences to me, I shall vote for the bill and take my part of the 
responsibility in organizing an army such as the demands of the 
hour require. I shall endeavor, in every way possible, to up- 
hold the hands of our President in prosecuting vigorously, to a 
glorious termination, the righteous cause in which we are en- 
gaged. [Applause.] . 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. McLemore]. 

Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Chairman, for nearly two years a 
powerful and unscrupulous New York propaganda, composed of 
the American Defense Society, the National Security League, 
and other similar organizations, and said to be financed by 
munitions manufacturers and certain other selfish interests that 
make money out of war, has been exceedingly busy spreading 
the doctrine that the people of this country—the people, mind 
you, Mr. Chairman—“ demanded that the United States declare 
war against Germany,” and a war-mad and abusive press has 
worked overtime to impress upon the public mind the doctrine 
of this powerful propaganda. At last war was declared, and 


now this self-same propaganda, backed by this self-same, war- 
mad press, would deny the people the right to volunteer in the 
prosecution of a war they were said to have wanted, but in- 
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stead it would first place upon them the brand of conscription. 
I believe in American ideals and American traditions, and so 
believing, I shall never, with my vote, force upon the people a 
condition that is so un-American and so totally at variance with 
the principles of our republican form of government as this 
measure of proscription, and in thus committing myself I be- 
lieve IT am voicing the sentiment of a large majority of the 
plain people of this country—the people who are the bulwark 
of the Nation and on whom the Nation must depend in those 
times of great stress that are usually brought about by the 
manipulations and machinations of selfish interests. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been told, and it has been impressed 
upon us, that the war in which we are now engaged is for two 
purposes, namely: To overthrow Prussian militarism and to 
establish a world-wide democracy. Worthy reasons, no doubt, 
yet to accomplish them we are asked to ingraft upon our own 
Government that very military system against which we are 
now making war, and to replace our democracy with that very 
autocracy whose end we seek in Prussia. The enatcment of a 
conscription law will be the first big move in the formation of 
a military system in this country that can but lead to militar- 
ism, and militarism once established will be the beginning of 
the end of our republican form of government. And universal 
military training will only serve to perpetuate this militarism. 
All of our wars have been won with volunteers, and this is 
the first time in the country’s history that conscription has been 
demanded before the volunteer plan was first given a trial. 
The War of the American Revolution was won with volunteers, 
and so was the War of 1812. The independence of Texas was 
won with volunteers, and 10 years later American volunteers 
conquered Mexico. And who can recall the War of 1812, Mr. 
Chairman, without recalling Andrew Jackson and his volun- 
teers at New Orleans: and who can recall the War with Mexico 
without recalling Jefferson Davis and his Mississippi volunteers, 
who saved the day at the Battle of Buena Vista? In the War 
Between the North and South the conscription plan in both sec- 
tions proved a failure, and in some of the large cities of the 
North the attempt to enforce conscription was met with serious 
rioting. 

If we are to remain a free people, Mr. Chairman, we must 
oppose those things that lead to autocracy. With many men, 
in the mad rush of so-called progressivism, our Constitution is 
regarded as an ancient document merely designed for the 
period at which it was written. Its precepts have been tram- 
pled under foot until to-day it is referred to often to create a 
laugh and sometimes a sneer. The many rights it guarantees 
to the different States have been brushed aside, and to-day we 


are facing a centralized government that is not far removed: 


from monarchy. And yet there are men who would not stop 
at this, but instead they would make more complete this cen- 
tralization of power by placing upon our statute books a con- 
scription law, that chief instrument by which autocratic Gov- 
ernments perpetuate themselves. I was one of the few who 
voted against the war resolution, and for so voting I have re- 
ceived worlds of censure and abuse from a war-mad press and 
from people in many sections of the country. Some of this 
abuse has come from Texas, and in each instance it has imi- 
tated the war-mad and abusive press, by charging that I did 
not represent the sentiment of a majority of the people; and 
it has been impressed upon me in various ways, that the people 
wanted this war. If that is true, Mr. Speaker, and the people 
really wanted this war, then it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that, wanting the war, they will be willing to prosecute it to 
a successful termination and will do so without having applied 
to them the brand of conscription. Anyway, since the charge 
of wanting the war has been placed upon the people by a sub- 
sidized press and its allies, the people then should at least be 
given a chance to volunteer and thus prove the truthfulness of 
the charge. 

Mr. Chairman, thousands, or I may say millions, of telegrams 
have been received by the Members of this House the last few 
days urging them to vote for conscription, for compulsory mili- 
tary training, and for anything else the President may want in 
earrying out his war plan. Many of these telegrams have come 
from Texas—from commercial organizations, from so-called 
mass meetings held in that State. And do you know, Mr. 
Speaker, why it is that these many telegrams are being sent to 
Members of Congress? J will tell you: They were sent, and are 
being sent, at the instigation of the New York propaganda, and 
I am giving here, leaving a blank space for the name of the Con- 
gressman used, the form of telegram sent by the propaganda to 
some prominent man, usually a banker, in practically every town 
in Texas that maintains a commercial organization. The tele- 
gram bears the New York date line and is as follows: 





Representative , from your district, is reported opposed ty 
versal military service and blocking President Wilson in his ., , 
gram. We suggest you organize mass meetings, to show Repr Fie, 

that Americans who sent him to Congress demand tha: dy 
port universal military, training and the President. Have » t 
operation of your local business association. Please work wit), |; .,\ 
enlist strong newspaper support for this campaign, Please wir. 
willingness to fight for a united Nation now. 


This is the form of telegram sent out by the American Dos, ss 
Society, and a similar form, perhaps a little differently wo»). 
is used by the other organizations that help comprise tl)> 
ganda. And this accounts for the many telegrams anid |ojfopc 
that are being sent from Texas, and I presume from other Sts. 
as well, “ demanding ” Congressmen to vote for conscript icy) and 
universal military training. -Can you imagine anythin: more 
impudent than this New York propaganda, financed by tho jy.). 
ufacturers of war munitions and other selfish interests, (\jcfs+. 
ing to the people of Texas what to do? And can you inieino 
anything more humiliating than that Texas people show! ojo 
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the behest of this New York propaganda and with seemin« pride 
issue a “demand” to their Congressman to do the bidding of 
New York grafters, who have made many millions of dollars oy+ 
of the European war and expect to make many millions more 
out of the war in which the United States is now engage? \; 
Speaker, I am not yet ready to take orders from the Amerie) 
Defense Society—God save the name—or any other New York 
concern, even though such orders may be transmitted to yo 


through the medium of certain of my constituents; and when | 
do so far forget myself as to turn to the American Defense 
Society for advice in casting my vote on any question of pu))lic 
interest, I will notify my constituents to that effect and thys 


save them the trouble and expense of wiring me the wishes o 
the New York propaganda. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard it said that our army of secret- 
service men is larger than our standing Army and Navy cou- 
bined. How nearly correct this statement may be I have no 
way of determining, but I do know that our army of secret. 


service men is very large, and I also know that they are doing 
duty for their country—not as conscripts but as volunteers, 
one and all. Had it been necessary to conscript these men, 
do you believe our Government could have trusted them? It 


could not; and yet they are no better than their fellow citizens, 
who are not to be trusted but are to have placed upon them the 
brand of conscription before they are first given an opportunity 
to volunteer their services to their country. One great trou- 
ble, Mr. Chairman, is that we are too parsimonious when it 
comes to paying our soldier boys—the privates and up to and 


including the first sergeants—and, as they are the ones who 
must carry the guns and do the fighting, they should be paid 
in a measure commensurate with the services which they per- 


form. The friends of conscription tell us that this conscription 
plan is only to last through the war. But they have not con- 
vinced me that it does not mean a great deal more, or that such 
a system as is proposed, when once ingrafted on our Govern: 
ment, will not remain, and changed, if changed at all, only to be 
made the stronger. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received many letters and telegrams 
from the people of my State urging me to vote for or agaist 
conscription. Those from the cities have come principally 
from boards of trade and chambers of commerce and otlier 
commercial bodies, and were in favor of conscription; those 
fromm the country have come chiefly from farmers, and were 
against conscription. The commercial organizations of the 
cities received their “inspiration” from the New York prop: 


ganda; the farmers spoke their honest convictions, and did not 
have to go to New York for their “inspiration.” Mr. Chair 
man, I have voted for every preparedness measure that lis 


come before this House fer the past year or more. I voted to 
spend billions of the people’s money in the prosecution of the 
war, and I did so without giving scarce a thought to the 
burden of taxation that will be imposed upon the people fr 
generations to come; but when it comes to voting to conscript 
our people before they are even given a chance to voluntee’ 
and thus ingrafting upon our Government that very military 
system against which we are said to be making w:!, theu, 
Mr. Chairman, I must demur and vote for what I believe ‘° '* 
in the best interests of the people generally, and not to please 
the American Defense Society of New York, from whom ! have 
never yet taken instructions and to whom I shall never °° for 
* inspiration.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, if we are to conscript the lives of -_ 
then let us also conscript the excessive incomes to he!)) at 
cost of war, because it takes money as well as men (0 — 
battles. Such a proposition would only be just and fa''. = 
then while some were paying with their lives, others «ul 
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paying with their money. Believing in the equity of such a 
thing, I shall, when the revenue bill comes before the House, 
offer the following amendment: 

There shall be assessed levied and collected on all incomes during 
the present fiscal year, and during each year or part of year, while the 
war now existing between the United States and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany shall continue, the following rates or charges, to wit: 
On incomes exceeding $4,000 and not exceeding $10,000, 5 per cent; on 
incomes exceeding $10,000 and not exceeding $20,000, 10 per cent; 
and on all incomes exceeding $20,000, 100 per cent. 

The form of this amendment assumes that the details will be 
arranged in the bill as it comes from the committee. If that 
should not happen IT shall add such details as will insure the 
»mendment’s proper execution. 

Mr. Chairman, the New York propaganda and other advocates 
of conscription and compulsory military training, have not been 
sincere in presenting the two propositions to the people. De- 
ception has been used ; the people have been misled; and, under 
« false impression, they are demanding that their Congressmen 
support measures which they—the people—do not themselves 
understand. <A good illustration of how the deception is worked 
is in the instance of a southern governor. The story is told 
that this governor came to Washington a short time ago to 
encourage the Congressmen from his State to stand by the 
volunteer plan and to vote first, last, and all the time against 
conscription, After remaining in Washington a few days he 
came under the “ spell,” and returning home he issued a state- 
ment to his people in which he completely reversed his former 
position and came out squarely for conscription. In his state- 
ment he told the people that the selective plan meant that the 
barroom bums, the pool-hall loafers, and the loafers generally 
in the cities would be conscripted and that those on the farms 
and in the mills‘and workshops would not be disturbed.+ This 
honest advoeate of conscription failed to mention in his state- 
ment, however, that while in Washington he secured a captain’s 
commission for his son, presumably in the Reserve Corps. Mr. 
Speaker, I can not, of my own personal knowledge, vouch for 
the truthfulness of this story, but it has been told to me for 
the truth by Members of the House, and I have every reason to 
believe that it is true. 

It is such things as this, Mr. Chairman, that have been used 
to mislead the people concerning selective conscription. What 
it really means is that all within the age limit will be con- 
scripted. A certain number, let us say eight, may then be stood 
in a row, and the cfficer who is to do the selecting may select 
one from the number to perform the arduous duties of a soldier 
and the others will be sent back to the farm, the store, the 
mill, the workshop, ete., to pursue the even tenor of their way. 
That may be the way, for no one knows how the select con- 
scription will be made. Mr. Speaker, I believe the European 
wir will be at an end before we send any of our soldier boys 
across the Atlantic, and God grant that my prediction is right. 

sut whether or not the war is soon over the enactment of a con- 

scription and compulsory military training law will have 
served the purpose for which it was intended, and that will 
mean the establishment and perpetuation of a military system 
in this country that will soon see the end of our republican 
form of government. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, when, on 
Friday, April 5, the resolution declaring war on Germany was 
before this House for consideration and vote I was one of the 
200 who opposed it. My reasons for this action are no longer 
debatable, and I mention the fact of my opposition only be- 
cause in my opinion the vote on the war resolution and selective 
conscription are closely connected. 

Those of us who opposed the resolution have been variously 
(described by different newspapers and individuais in the United 
States, and about all the adjectives or adverbs in the English 
language and several other languages have at different times 
been used in discussing us. I have never objected to the criti- 
cis of my vote, because I know that many of the newspaper 
men who have taken serious objection to it were and are my 
personal friends, and were actuated only by honest motives, 
ind a man ought to expect the newspaper or individual who 
disagrees with him te criticize him if he is acting in a repre- 
sentative capacity, especially so long as that criticism is fair 
ind is not continued until it becomes persecution. 

I have little patience with the men who continue to talk 
about the subsidized press in connection with all these votes, 
hecause I know that the press in my own State that is finding 
fault with me is not subsidized by the munitions interests or 
inyone else. I only: mention the matter because during the 
conscription law during the past few days I 
heard a lot of men who patronizingly sympathized with 


debate on this 
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those 50 of us who voted against the war resolution, and who 
tried to tell us that we were getting honest criticism, now com- 
mence to wail about the subsidized press. Some of us did not 
speak on the war resolution because we could not comply with 
the rules, and for practically the only time since I have been a 
Member of the House there was no division or control of the 
time; consequently many who opposed the resolution secured 
no opportunity to speak until 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
ethat was a very inappropriate time to take the floor, 

In looking over the Recorp I have been unable to find out 
what the rule was. First I thought it must be that old Mem- 
bers had the precedence, but an investigation of the Rercorp 
for that day discloses the fact that one must either have been 
a very old Member or have supported the resolution or have 
been a member of the majority party or a Member from New 
York. 

Up until the time when the war resolution was passed there 
was, and, in my opinion, should have been, a division of opinion 
among Members of this House, because all of us never will 
look at everything alike. Up until that time the question of 
loyalty could not and did not arrive. An honest division 
opinion existed between those who thought we ought to go to 
war and those who thought we should not. Just the moment 
the majority of the Members said war it meant war, and I 
have been trying in every way to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in its plans for carrying on the war. 

I have stopped trying to satisfy anybody but myself in cast- 
ing a vote in these matters, because in future years it makes 
very little difference whether I satisfy anyone else or not, but 
it does make a good deal of difference to me whether or not I 
vote my convictions and satisfy my own sense of right and 
justice. 

My own judgment tells me at this time that I ought to sup- 
port the selective draft, and I am going to do it under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First. That the troops from each State may enlist and fight 
with their own friends and neighDors, shoulder to shoulder, 
under their own State regimental designations. Every individual 
ought to have the right to live and die with his own friends, and 
I must insist that that right be not denied the boys who enlist 
for this war. 

Second. The age iimit must be raised in this bill so that all 
men of military age are included. I will not be a party in send- 
ing to the front boys of 19 and 20 whose lives are just beginning, 
who had nothing to say about this war, and who have never yet 
cast a vote, while men of my age and consequently all other men 
of military age are exempted from service. 

There are many reasons for that vote. 

First. The selective draft is. democratic, and if properly ad- 
ministered will treat every individual in the United States alike, 
and we must assume that it will be properly administered. 

Second. Every citizen of the United States has obligations to 
the Government, and if he will not fulfill them ought to be made 
to do so. He receives the benefit of this form of government and 
equity demands that he do his share to support the Government. 
If able, he has to pay his share of the taxes, perform jury duty, 
and when we are at war he ought to be liable to do his share 
of the fighting. 

Third. The selective draft law will not create a_ so-called 
slacker class in the United States, and we want none created. 

Fourth. No matter what anyone else may say, I am firmly 
convinced that in order to raise the army demanded by the 
President in his recent address conscription is necessary. No 
country in the world has been able to conduct a great war with- 
out conscription. The United States has not been able to do so 
heretofore, and we ought not to take a chance that it can do so 
now. 

Fifth. We ought to have selective conscription because that 
method enables every man to know in advance when he will be 
called, if he is caHed at all, and will not disorganize the business 
of the United States. Men who are needed to conduct the busi- 
ness of the country and produce the necessary food ought to be 
left at home, and ought to be left there without the stigma of 
“slacker” being placed upon them. 

Sixth. Selective conscription will not take all of the members 
of any family. Experience has proven that if one member of 
the family enlists they usually all enlist, and there is no reason 
in the world for one family sending all of its members to 
war and another family keeping all of its members at home to 
amass a fortune. I hope the selections can be fairly made, and 
would like to see the age limit raised, and it will be raised if 
the American people demand it. Personally I would just as 
soon see Members of Congress included, and I know that a lot 
of people in the United States think many of us could be spared 
from attendance at these sessions and would really like to see 
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some of us in the trenches. T know that, because I have been 
told so in multitudinous words. 

I do not see how anyone who voted for the war resolution 
can oppose this selective draft. The President in his message 
of April 5 stated: 

It will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already provided for by law in case of war at least 
500,000 men, who should, in my judgment, be chosen upon the prin- 
ciple of universal liability to service, and also the authorization of 
subsequent additional increments of equal force so soon as they may be 
needed and can be handled in training. 

He said “ increments,” not “ increment,” and that means that 
he intends to raise at least 1,500,000 men, not to resist invasion, 
but to send to Europe; and the man who voted for the war 
resolution has bound himself to this entire program. I con- 
sider myself bound to it, because we ought not to have a division 
of opinion. [Applause.] 

An investigation will develop the fac* that many men who 
vote against the President to-day will be in the position of 
having voted against the motion to recommit the naval bill for 
1917, against the Senate amendment to that bill, against the 
Kahn amendment to the Army bill, and who therefore voted 
against preparedness measures, but who on April 5 votéd to get 
us in this war are now going to vote against fighting after 
we get into it. I can never understand how a man would want 
to vote for war and then not want to fight after war was de- 
clared,. 

Where are all of these men who have been so vociferously 
demanding that we stand by the President? It may be that 
they have used the phrase so often that they are too hoarse to 
repeat it. They asked us to stand by the President when we 
sailed into Vera Cruz, and stand by him when we sailed out; 
to stand by him when we marched into Mexico after Villa, and 
to stand by him when we marched out again; to stand by him 
when he was “ too proud to fight” and to stand by him when he 
wanted us to fight. We can well disagree about some of these 
things, and we can disagree about the wisdom of these coun- 
tinued admonitions to stand by the President. I am getting 
rather tired of that phrase myself, and I think it is about time 
that instead of telling us to stand by the President we were 
advised to stand by the United States in this war. We are not 
going to fight for the President, we are going to fight for the 
country and the country is the one we are going to stand by. 
It is also about time we stopped this tirade of abuse in this 
country, because in my opinion there has been an honest dis- 
agreement. I have received a few strenuous letters, resolutions, 
and so forth, condemning me for my attitude, and I have 
analyzed to some extent the character and make-up of the men 
who are so violent in their denunciations. I find many men who 
are absolutely sincere and who when their country was in dan- 
ger in the years of 1861-1865 or in 1898 volunteered their 
services and went to the front. I find another class of men who 
are extremely violent in their denunciations of those who 
opposed the war resolution. Some of these men range from 70 
to 80 years of age. They vigorously demanded the war April 
5, but instead of going to war in 1864 when they were from 17 
to 27 years of age, as did Gen. SHERWwoep, a Member of this body, 
who voted against the resolution, their whereabouts is still 
a matter of dispute. 

I find another class of men who are now from 45 to 60 years 
old. In 1898 when their country needed them they were 
from 26 to 41 years of age, and unlike Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, and unlike Maj. Charles Howard, Gen. Charles H. 
Englesby, Col. Boyd Wales, Maj. Lee Stover, Capt. James E, 
Mather, Col. Will Hazel, Lieut. Fred Huntington, and others 
of my State, failed to enlist at the call of their country when 
there was no question of conscription, but very carefully re- 
mained at home. Most of these men have most comfortable 
fortunes at this time. You find them in banks, insurance com- 
panies, and law offices vigorously criticizing Members of Con- 
gress who did not vote for war and apparently forgetting the 
fact that when they were from 26 to 41 years of age and the 
country was at war, they wanted none of it. 

They try to emulate and imitate Col. Roosevelt in their de- 
sire for war to-day, but unlike him, they are engaged in pass- 
ing resolutions and criticizing, not trying to get into the Army 
or Navy. Roosevelt fought, and is ready to fight again, as are 
the men from my State whom I have mentioned, but these men 
pass resolutions and write letters. Unlike Roosevelt, they 
never did, and do not now, want to fight. They want to resolve, 
and I hereupen christen them “resolution patriots,” and de- 
fine such patriots as men who are long on resolving and short 
on enlisting. [Applause.] 

There is another class of men who are to-day 37 to 45 years 
of age. When this country was at war with Spain and we 
needed help, they were from 18 to 26 years old, just the age 
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we are asked to fix for compulsory military service and eo). 
scription. When men of that age begin to criticize me, I wou), 
like to have them stop and think a moment and remember {h: 
they are of military age to-day and their country needs the: 

They were of military age in 1898 and their eountry neede 
them then, and I can not feel that a man of that type who di: 
not enlist in 1898 nor does not enlist to-day ought to be yer, 
vociferous in his denunciation of anyone with whom he dis- 
agrees. We had some of these men here Friday morning, Apri! 
5, who were burning up with humiliation because the respect «| 
majority leader of this House did not vote for war. I have » 
lot of respect for that majority leader because he voted }) 
convictions and he does not burn with humiliation at his « 
fenseless country and at the same time refuse to render Wi!; 
tary service. ° 

I have been very much interested in the method of selectic,, 
under this law, and it has never peen made entirely clear to 1x 
just who is to say who is to be forced into the trenches and who 
is not. But again I say we are in war, and I am willing to say 
that the Government ought to be allowed to place that duty upon 
some responsible department. I am interested in the matter of 
selection, and I wish the responsibility devolved upon me of 
choosing about 75 men out of the second congressional district «{ 
South Dakota. |[Applause.] If I had that duty, I want to 
assure you that it would be a nonpartisan, nonpolitical choice, 
but that I would select a lot of “ resolution patriots.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Had the gentleman that many opponents ji 
the primaries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Almost. 
gentleman in reference to that in a minute. 

After selecting them I would like to have ¢he privilege of 
picking out the place for them to fight, and I assure you the 
would get all the fighting they have been so vociferously ¢lai- 
oring for, and I think I know the exact place on the western 
front where I would place them, and they would get all ile 
action they demand. When they were there they would do a 
whole lot more fighting and a lot less resolving. As a matter of 
fact, a lot of these fellows that are so active in resolving about 
me are a lot more anxious to enlist in Congress to succeed ie 
than they are in the Army. 

In conclusion, let me say that the American people do noi 
seem to realize the gravity of the situation. If Russia should 
conclude a separate peace, the United States would be forced to 
bear the brunt of this war not only in money but in men, and no 
one can approximate its extent or duration. .We ought to raise 
an Army of millions of men just as quickly as we can, and raise 
it in the only democratic American way. The way of universal 
liability to service makes every man do his part, and do it first. 
[Applause. ] , 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minuics 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNEtLr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most impor- 
tant measures that have been before Congress during by mem- 
bership, and while I do not feel qualified to discuss it in detail, 
as some of the Members have done, yet I want to state brieily 
to the committee my position in regard to it. 

During the earlier stages of this world-wide conflagration ! 
was perfectly willing to forget some of the minor violations 0: 
our rights and privileges, but when the German Governme.t 
began to threaten our very existence as a Nation there was no 
longer any hesitation, as far as I was concerned. The die was 
cast. We stand to-day squarely lined up against the strongest 
military nation the world has ever known. This is no Spanis!i- 
American War. This is giant against giant, and it is up tu us 
as Representatives of the people to make proper preparation 
that this country may enter this combat man fashion, to (lo 
what we do quickly, and to strike with all the strength and 
power at our command. It is ne time for delay; it is no tine 
for experiment; it is no time to consult the wish, desire, or ¢o0- 
venience of the individual, but it is the time for us all to act 
as a unit and to do so in no uncertain terms and in such a Wiy 
as there will be no doubt about the result. 

A few days ago we gave notice to the civilized world, whcn 
we passed a resolution authorizing seven billions of bonds wil) 
out a dissenting vote, that the financial resources of this coun 
try were back of this war. And now let us complete tliat 
proclamation and say to the German people that not only the 
money power but the man power is back of this war, and we ite 
going to win. When we made the formal declaration of wat 
against the German Government we directed the President of 
the United States to employ all the naval and military forces 
of this,country to this end, and now are we going to stand idly 
by and say that we have conscripted the wealth of the count'y, 
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we have conscripted the manufacturing industries, the mineral | them, and let us do the right thing from the very start rather 


resources, the agricultural and everything you need to work 
with to carry out our order except the human or man power, 
and I guess you will have enough of that? Is this a business- 
like way of entering upon a proposition of such magnitude as 
the one before us at the present time? It is a good deal like 
building a bridge across a stream and leaving out the last span 
pecause some disgruntled citizen in the community has decided 
that it will cost too much or that anyone who wants to use it 
can jump ashore. Now, let us build this bridge clear across the 
stream and attach it securely and firmly to rock foundation on 
each end. Let us furnish the President of the United States 
with all the money, supplies, and the proper number and quality 
of men to use them, and when we have done this—and not be- 
fore—have we done our part to put the Commander in Chief in 
position to carry out the order that we have given him. 

The general idea of militarism is as distasteful to me as to any 
Member of this House. I have no special liking for the words 
“draft” or “ conscription,” but Mr. Chairman, I hate “ defeat,” 
and as far as I am concerned I am not willing to support one 
single thing in connection with this Army bill that there is any 
doubt about. Our military authorities, as far as I am able to 
learn, are unanimous against the voluntary system. Our own 
experience in the past, under more favorable conditions for this 
kind of system than the present, has proven it inefficient. Eng- 
land, in the present war, has proven it a failure, and why 
should we now, face to face with the most critical condition that 
has ever confronted us during our national history, even hesi- 
tate about adopting the sure way. 

There bas been a good deal of talk here about the voluntary 
system. I would like to know what this voluntary system is. 
Is it the volunteer system they are using to-day in every city 
in trying to get recruits? Is it the voluntary system that I saw 
in New York last Saturday afternoon, when I saw a young 
woman in an automobile on the street corner haranguing two 
or three hundred people? Finally she discovered rather a 
weak-looking young man on the outside of her audience, and 
leveling the finger of scorn at him, addressed him something 
like this: “ Here, you tow-headed young slacker, what right 
have you around here, and your mother home washing to buy 
you bread? Why don’t you enlist in the Navy and become a 
real man? Come up here into the automobile and let me show 
you the way to heaven by the naval route.” She kept at him 
for two or three minutes until finally she actually shamed him 
into coming up in the automobile and offering to enlist in the 
Navy. As soon as he stood up in the car she took off his hat, 
patted him on top of the head and said: “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, behold a real American citizen, the kind of a man that 
real heroes are made of, a man who has a patriotic heart in 
his breast.” A few minutes later she succeeded in getting 
another boy up in the car that I do not think was over 14 years 
old. Now, I want some one to tell me if this is the voluntary 
system that you want to operate here. If it is, I am squarely 
against it, for, in my judgment, it is the most distasteful kind 
of conscription that ever could be used, and I do not believe 
that this Government, with its 100,000,000 free people, has 
fallen so low that it is obliged to depend for its future pro- 
tection on a few irresponsible boys that are taken up on the 
street corners of our big cities by women recruiting officers. 
What I want is a fair and equitable plan of universal service. 
I do not know of any feeling of submission on the part of the 
men of this eountry because they are obliged to obey its laws. 
Neither can I see any reason why there should be any feeling of 
submission on the part of these men if they are educated to 
understand that they must do their part in maintaining and 
preserving the Government that makes those laws. We all 
receive equal protection and equal rights and privileges from 
this Government, and for this reason I maintain that we are 
all under equal obligation of service, and especially is that true 
at the present time, when the service of each man is needed 
in order to continue our country as a free and democratic 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a feeling that there is a growing tend- 
ency among the present generation to look upon the Central 
Government as merely a distributing agency, or as a “ Lady 
Bountiful” distributing Christmas gifts, and that we are be- 
coming forgetful of the real obligation of the individual to the 
Central Government. If this is so, it is entirely wrong, and 
there never will be any better time to change our people about 
and start them in the right direction than the present, In this 
crisis I do not consider it a time to discuss volunteering, the 
wishes, desires, or convenience of the individual, but it is sim- 
ply a time to impress upon each man the absolute obligation 
that he owes to the Central Government. These are emergency 


or critical times and they demand emergency methods to meet 


than to be sorry afterwards. 

Another thing that I fear in connection with the voluntary 
service is that the best and most patriotic will go at the first 
call, while the less sensitive or less patriotie and the slackers 


will be left at home, and while their volunteer neighbors are 
doing the fighting these people who did not go at the first call 
will help mold public sentiment in such a way that it will 
not only be harmful to the men in the field. but will cnuse 
trouble in getting more volunteers, and eventually this senti- 
ment might defeat the very cause that we are fighting for. 


We are a mixed people, and while in some ways this may fur 
nish the very basis of our national strength, still in carrying 
on the present war I doubt its being so, unless it is properly 
amalgamated and brought together so that we may use it in 
the most efficient and definite manner in the time, place, and in 
numbers as the necessity may demand, and this can only be 
done by recognition of the principle of universal obligation to 
service. 

It seems to me, in debating this proposition, that the people 
on the other side have spent nearly all their time in praising 
the volunteer soldier. If I understand the proposition before 
us it is net the quality or superiority of the volunteer soldier 
that we are discussing, but the policy of how we can best use 
him in the service of the Government. Far be it from me to say 
anything but praise for them, for my own beloved father was 
one of those noble boys you have talked so much about, who, 
in the days of the Civil War, heard and responded to his coun- 
try’s call before he was 18 years old, and received the wound 
that eventually caused his death defending your very Capitol 
here at Washington. Don’t let me hear any man say that I am 
not a friend of the volunteer soldier. It is because we are their 
friends and fully appreciate them that we want to preserve 
and conserve them at the present time. We want the same 
spirit and patriotism that the Speaker of this House said domi- 
nated both the blue and gray at Gettysburg to dominate every 
regiment that goes out from this Republic, and it is absolutely 
impossible to do this if you use all the men with this spirit and 
patriotism at the first call. We want that spirit of loyalty that 
we know exists in the breast of every volunteer to be equally 
distributed among the whole Army; we want the leaven that is 
in these men to help leaven the whole loaf, and, the only way 
that you can do this is by selection on the basis of universal 
obligation. We simply want to establish first the principle of 
universal obligation, enroll every man of military age, and then 
let the Chief Executive call the different classes as the necessity 
may demand. In this way every army that goes forth to war 
will simply be an army of the Republic, while under the ‘old 
system you would first send an army of volunteers and then 
an army of conscripts. Then, under this system, if my age or 
physical condition is such that I can not qualify for the first 
class but I do go cheerfully when my class is called, I am just 
as much a man and a patriot as the fellow who went in the first 
class, because God had given him the advantage over me in age 
and physical ability. This is the fair, eflicient, and democratic 
way. Let us adopt it at the start, and then instead of dividing 
our people into two classes—the volunteer and the slacker—we 
will make them all plain Americans and expect every man to 
do his duty. [Applause.]} 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I now yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey }. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, unquestion- 
ably at this time the allies in Europe know exactly the number 
of men on whom they can depend during the time this war shall 
last, say in one year or in two years or three years. They know 
the number of men they can put in the field this coming summer 
and the number they can put in the field a year from the com- 
ing summer, aud the number they can put in the field two 
years from this summer. They know also the nuinber of men 
the central powers can put in the trenches in each of these three 
successive yeurs. 

The United States has now become a factor in this war. It is 
fighting with the allies, and the question is whether we are going 
to determine how many men the allies can count on as coming 
from the United States. Certainly, they can not count on any 
specific number if we rely upon volunteering. Why? Because 
volunteering depends upon fluctuating things. 

Let a glorious battle be fought; let the Stars and Stripes be 
planted upon the top of the German trenches; let there be few 
casualties on the American side and a great loss of Germans, 
killed and made prisoners, and at once volunteering will grow 
and increase in great numbers. And then let there come a day 
of defeat and disaster ; let the casualty list grow; let the maimed 
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and the halt and the disfigured come home; let them go abroad 
in their communities, and then, at the time when we need men 
more than at any other time, when the ranks have been thinned, 
when retreat has been inevitable, on an occasion like that volun- 
teering will practically disappear. 

The benefit of the other system—that of the selective draft— 
is that you plan in advance, and you plan because you can plan 
just the number of men that the allies will count on from the 
United States in each campaign. You draw those men, and you 
prepare them in advance, and then as the campaign comes they 
are ready for it. 

It has been said here to-day by one of my colleagues from my 
cwh State [Mr. Cuanpter], for whom I have the greatest affec- 
tion and the highest respect, that we should not be fer this con- 
scription because it is advocated by the Commander in Chief, 
the President of the United States; that he is going outside his 
executive functions and attempting to usurp those of the legis- 
lntive branch. Why, I never yet have heard that it was not the 
‘tuty of the Executive to recommend to the legislative branch 
the course for it to follow, and nothing more has been done here, 
und we are to assume that the President has been influenced by 
just those considerations which influence us—by the logic of 
the situation and by the best expert advice obtainable. 

Then gentlemen have talked about the word “ conscript,” and 
some have even gone so far as to say that to them it was 
synonymous with “convict.” Why, we can judge of the con- 
seript best by searching the experience of those who have 
uiready fought in this war for two long and weary years. 

Boyd Cable, the great writer, who writes what he has actually 
seen, who writes from personal experiences, who writes from the 
lighting at the front, tells us in a chapter of one of his recent books 
of a man in civil life in England who saw the British Army being 
raised. He was loyal and patriotic. He said, “‘ Yes; men should 
support the country, They should contribute generously. They 
should not grumble at great taxes. They should do their part.” 
But it never occurred to him that one of the parts, and the part 
which he should play, was a part at the front. Soon he began 
hearing people talk in his presence, making remarks evidently 
aimed at him. A little later they talked to him, and as they 
talked it was borne in on him that he, too, must give “ the last 
ful! measure of devotion ’—that of life—to his country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY 





I ask for two minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. GREENB of Vermont. I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. 
_ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
ites. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. And he went to the front practically a con- 
seripted man, He went to the front, and in the first fight in 
the trenches he cowered under the parapet. He did not obey 
the command of his sergeant to look out and fire. He skulked; 
and a little later an officer who was firing a gun lost all his 
men in action and came down and commanded him to come up 
and help to man the gun. He refused. His officer took him by 
the collar and said, “ Look at that German line. It is a hun- 
dred yards from you. If it reaches here, all is gone. Your 
one chance is to keep that gun going.” He went on feeding the 
gun, and many other gunners were killed, but he himself went 
to the trenches and brought up men, and at last the tide was 
turned and the Germans retreated. Then he went down to the 
trenches and said to the sergeant, stuttering in his excitement, 
“Don't you see that the Germans are retreating, and if we 
do not get out there after them they will get away?” And he 
leaped up on the parapet, and was restrained, not by the com- 
mand of his officer, but by physical means only. Boyd Cable 
says that is a fair sample of the conseript in the English Army. 
| Applause. } 

Now, gentlemen, rich nation as we are, we have not haggled 
nor been shopkeepers in appropriating $7,000,000,000 of money. 
We have not been small. Let us be as patriotic and as cour- 
ngeous and as chivalrous about men as about money, and thus, 
and thus only, can we do our part in this world-wide, this 
greatest of all wars. [Applause.] 

The American will prove the best soldier in. the world, no 
matter how he is chosen for service. He has the most to fight 
for, the best country and the most liberal form of government. 
He will fight with the same patriotism and intelligence which 
animated his fathers of the Revolution and the Civil War, and 
he will gain imperishable renown as they did. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DaLiincErR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dariineer} is recognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. 
the principle of universal military service as the only practi 
eable and democratic method of providing for the common de- 
fense, and I shall therefore support, the President’s plan for » 


DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 


selective draft. Our own experience in the past, as well as 
that of Great Britain in the present war, has clearly demon- 
strated that the voluntary system can not be depended upon in 
a great crisis such as confronts us to-day. 

Washington’s unfortunate experience with the Colonis) 
militia in the Revolution is well known. In a letter to the 
President of Congress, written at the eamp at Cambridge, jy 
my district, on July 10, 1775, he said, “All the general officers 
agree that no dependence can be put on the militia.” (Sec 
Writings of George Washington, collected and edited by Worth- 
ington Chauncy Ford (Putnam’s, 1889), Vol. III, p. 16.) 

Later, in a letter to Joseph Reed, dated at Cambridge Decem- 
ber 25, 1775, he said, “I have in some measure anticipated the 
desires of the Connecticut delegates by a kind of represent: 
tion to each of the New England governments of the unpracti 
cability (in my eye) of raising our complement of men hy 
voluntary enlistments, and submitting it to their consideration 
whether (if the powers of government are sufficiently coercive) 
each town should not be called upon for a proportionate num- 
ber of troops.” (See Ibid., Vol. III, p. 290.) It is perfectly 
evident from these expressions that the Father of his Country, 
if he were alive to-day, would be in favor of the plan recom- 
mended by President Wilson for the creation of an effective 
Military Establishment by the application of the principle of 
selective conscription. 

The following figures from Upton’s “ Military Policy of the 
U ited States” are significant, showing as they do the unneces- 
sary cost of a volunteer army. The total number of Americ:n 
troops enlisted during the War of the Revolution was 395,S5s: 
the total number of British troops was 42,075. The largest 
number of troops that Washington was able to lead to battle 
at any one time was less than 17,000, while at the Battles of 
Trenton and Princeton, during the time of our greatest peril, 
his effective strength was less than 4,000. The total cost of 
the American Revolution was $370,000,000, or $123 per capita, 
as compared with $96 per capita in the Civil War. In addition, 
over $80,900,000 was eventually paid in pensions to Revolution- 
ary soldiers. It is a conservative statement that with some 
form of selective conscription the thirteen Colonies might have 
won their independence in less than half the time and at con- 
siderably less than half the expense. 

Our experience in the War of 1812 is equally illuminating and 
instructive. The total number of American troops, practic:!!y 
all raised by voluntary enlistment, was 527,654 enlisted men and 
33.481 officers, of which latter number only 120 had receive: 
professional education in the Military Academy. In speakine of 
the campaigns on the Canadian border, Upton says: 

Instead of falling on the 5,000 British regulars who held Canada at 
the beginning of this war and crushing them at a single batt! 
allowed them to baffle every attempt at an invasion and to prolous | 
war until our loss in killed and wounded numbered 5,614. 

In contrast with our reckless extravagance in employing inore 
than half a million men, the largest force of British regulars 
opposed to us was 16,500. 

The cost of this war, exclusive of pensions, was $190,000.00) 

Had Congress— 

Says Upton— 
from 1808 to 1811 applied one-fourth of this sum to the maintenance o 
an army of 15,000 men, so organized as to have been capable of expa' 
sion by the aid of voluntary enlistments and obligatory service to do. 
or triple its numbers, there is little reason to doubt that Canada wi 
have nm ours, and the war brought to a close in a single campai: 

Again, the experience of this country during the Civil Wat 
clearly demonstrated that if we had had a system of maaye rsal 
military training and service in the Northern States the Union 
might have been preserved with a vastly less expenditure « 
blood and treasure. 

The experience of the Confederate Government is equally i! 
structive as bearing upon the question under discussion, 21! 
I would call the attention of the committee to the followin: 
extract from an article by a southern man entitled “ Blunders 
of the Confederate Government,” published in Debow’s Revic\ 
for July, 1868, Volume XXXVI, page 651: 

The on evil of the Confederate militar 7 a, if the gover 
ment can be said to have ado one, un rough its own wa 
of foreslet it was driven to the sudden adoption of its conscriptio: 
wa volunteer force which spru i into service at the firs 
call was made up chiefly of the best _ als, not only for soldiers 
best: intel slltzence, ele Aaa at dn eee wee caroiicd 

ik of the thoes. wi ho were best qualified by position, educi 
tion, un bameerion: to hold commissions in any future army (0°! 
was’ to bring out t the military strength of the country were to 
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found in the rank and file of the volunteer regiments, and the greater 
part of it perished there. Through a fatal incapacity for military ad- 
ministration, the bulk of the natural officers of the southern army 
were cut off in private or subordinate positions. These same men, 
distributed among the whole force afterwards organized for service 
and rising to positions by nature theirs, would not have died in vain. 

It is just this sort of thing that we are striving to prevent 
by the immediate adoption of the selective draft. 

“The experience of Great Britain in the present war also 
shows that the volunteer system is expensive and wasteful in 
that it results in the destruction early in the war of the very 
pest material upon which the country ought to depend for its 
supply of officers for a large army, as well as its supply of 
directors of industrial enterprises essential to the Nation’s 
defense. [Applause.] 

A good deal has been said in this debate in regard to the atti- 
tude of Thomas Jefferson, the revered author of the Declaration 
of Independence and the statesman who preeminently stood for 
the supremacy of the civil over the miiitary authority in our 
Government, In order to make it plain that this great states- 
man was a strong advocate of universal military service and in 
favor of a principle of a selective draft as essential to the main- 
tennnee of American institutions, I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to a letter written by him to John Wayles Eppes, 
dated from Monticello, September 9, 1814, which can be found in 
volume 9 of the writings of Thomas Jefferson collected and 
edited by Paul Leicester Ford (Putnam, 1898), pages 484 and 
485. In that letter occurs the following significant passage: 

No government can be maintained without the principle of fear as 
well as of duty. Good men will obey the last, but bad ones the former 
only. Our county is a desert. None are to be met in the roads but 
gray heads. About 800 men are gone from us, and chiefly volunteers. 
I think the truth must now be obvious that our people are too happy at 
home to enter into regular service, and that we can not be defended but 
by making every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and Romans, who had 
no standing armies, and that in doing this all must be marshalled, 
classed by their ages, and every service ascribed to its competent class. 

The closing sentence of this remarkable letter is so appropri- 
ate to the present situation in the United States as to be almost 
prophetic, and it sets forth the necessity and essential features 
of the selective draft in the clearest possible language. 

In conclusion I wish to state that I am firmly convinced that 
military service, like jury duty, should be obligatory on all men 
possessing the necessary qualifications, whether they be rich or 
poor, naturalized or native born. The French Republic, which 
received its origiaal inspiration from the shot fired from Con- 
cord Bridge in 1775, is to-day setting the people of the American 
tepubliec a splendid example of a truly democratic citizens’ 
army founded on universal military service—a system which 
past and present experience proves to be the only efficient 
method of protecting free institutions against the ruthless as- 
sault of military autocracy. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I understand there has been 
general leave to extend remarks in the Recorp? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not care under those conditions and at 
this late hour to take the time of the House to recapitulate the 
arguments which lead me to have no difficulty whatever in 
standing firmly upon the policy of universal service. I shall 
take advantage of the privilege of extension to present some- 
what fully my views upon this question. I do want to direct 
your attention for a few moments to the statement-—and to me 
it is the only statement of consequence made by those who are 
opposing universal service—that this policy of the draft or of 
conscription is un-American; that our wars have been wars of 
volunteers; that it is hostile to the principle and the theory 
and the spirit of liberty that we should at this time engage upen 
a conscription policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined some of the State laws passed 
Shortly after the Declaration of Independence. The men of 
those days, the founders of our Nation, suffered under no delu- 
Sion that the principle of universal service was un-American. 

I have in my hand a volume entitled “The Acts and Resolves 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, Volume V,” which con- 
tains the enactments of Massachusetts for the years 1769 to 
1780. On page 595, chapter 21, is an act for providing a reen- 
forcement to the American Army. That act was approved 
November 14, 1776, less than four months after the Declaration 
of Independenee, almost before the bells of rejoicing had ceased 
to peal in the different portions of our American Colonies. I 
Want to read the preamble to that law, and also the law itself: 
Whereas the state of our public affairs claims our most serious atten- 

a and while our inveterate enemies are using their utmost efforts 

subjugate us not only to an arbitrary but ignominious govern- 


ment, in which our taskmasters may be those tools of power whom 
no laws could deter from the most flagitious crimes, and who have 








been ready at all times to sacrifice their country to their own emolu- 
ment, tt obviously becomes the duty of this assembly to make every 
possible provision against so great a calamity; and 

Whereas the time for which a part of the militia of this State is 
engaged to serve as a reinforcement to the Continental Army is near 
expiring, and it is apprehended that another reenforcement may be 
necessary, when a movement of the whole militia would be both 
needless and impracticable, this court, in faithfulness to this State, 
has, therefore, thought proper to point out and establish the follow- 
ing method for determining what persons shall hold themselves in 
readiness to march first on this occasion: 


And it is enacted by the Council and House of Represeniatives in 
Generel Court assembled, and by the authority of the same: 

Sec. 1. That no rank or station in life, place, employment, or office, 
except as is hereafter excepted, shall excuse or exempt any person from 
serving in arms for the defense of his country, either by himself or 
some able-bodied, effective man in his stead, or, in case of his neglect 
or refusal, from paying the fine hereinafter required: Provided, never- 
theless, That those persons who had, before the 19th day of April, 
1775, been by law deemed to be of the denomination of Christians 
called Quakers, settled ministers of the Gospel, the president, profes- 
sors, tutors, librarian, and undergraduates of Harvard College, Indians, 
negroes, and mulattoes, shall not be held to take up arms or procure 
any person to do it in their room; and also that four men to each of 
the perenne mills in Stoughton and Andover be in like manner ex- 
empted. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid— 

Sec. 2, That one-quarter part of all the able-bodied male persons 
within this State and not in actual military service and pay for the 
defense of this or the American States, from 16 years of age and up- 
ward, excepting as aforesaid, and excepting the inhabitants of all such 
places as lie to the eastward of Camden, so called, in the county of 
Lincoln, shall, either by voluntary enlistment, lot, or draft, as is 
hereinafter provided, be appointed and held in readiness, armed and 
equipped with a good gun and bayonet, or, in the room of a bayonet, 
with a tomahawk, cutting sword, or hatchet, also with a cartridge box, 
a blanket, and knapsack, to march at a minute’s warning, to serve for 
a term not exceeding three months from the time of their march from 
home, within and for the defense of any of the United States, when 
they shall be called out to reinforce the Continental Army by the 
General Court or, in the reeess thereof, by the council, and under the 
eommand of such general officer or officers as the General Court or, 
in its recess, the council shall appoint. 

Sec. 3. And that the commissioned officers of the militia in each 
town in this State shall, immediately upon their receiving this act, 
eause all the male persons usually residing therein, from 16 years of 
age and upward, except those hereinbefore excepted (and where there 
are no such officers in any town the selectmen thereof shall cause 
them), to be mustered; and said militia officers, where there are such, 
in conjunction with the selectmen and committees of correspondence, 
etc., of such towns shall, by voluntary enlistment, lot, or draft, as to 
them or the major part of them shall appear equitable and just, cause 
one-quarter part of all said male persons (not exempting themselves, 
or any other persons but such as are hereinbefore exempted) in this 
State, and not in actual military service and pay for the defense of 
this or the American States, to be appointed and held in readiness 
and equipped, as aforesaid, to serve as is above provided, having regard 
to services already done and performed. 

Sec. 4. And the military officers, with the selectmen and committees 
as aforesaid, shall immediately make out a fair list of the names of the 
persons so appointed, either by enlistment, lot, or draft, and deliver 
the same, as soon as may be, to the brigadier of the county to which 
they belong or, in his absence, to the next commanding officer in the 
brigade then in the county, who shall, as soon as such list is delivered 
to him, with the advice of the field officers of such brigade, form that 
part of the militia which shall be so appointed, as aforesaid, within 
his county into companies, as near as may be of the number of 68 men 
(including noncommissioned officers) to a company, and shall appoint 
of the militia officers of such brigade, proper officers to lead them, ac- 
eording to the rank such officers now hold: and shall form such com- 
panies into battalions, appointing proper field officers of the standing 
militia to command them, according to the rank such officers now hold 
in the militia, making as near as may be 10 companies to a battalion ; 
and make return to the council of the number of men and the names 
of the officers and their several ranks who may be drafted, enlisted, 
or appointed in consequence of this act, as soon as the same can pos- 
sibly by them be ascertained. 

And it is further cnacted— 

Sec. 5. That when the said persons so appointed are ordered to 
march, the selectmen of each town shall procure, by impressment or 
otherwise, necessary teams and wagons to carry their baggage; anid 
shall also pay each officer and soldier 2d. per mile for every mile’s 
travel, from their several places of abode to the place or places of thei: 
destination as appointed by the general court, or, in the recess thereof, 
by the council; and also provide for them sufficient kettles, bottles, or 
canteens; and shall lay their acccunts thereof before the general court, 
with proper receipts, for allowance and payment. : 

And in order to enable the selectmen to perform and observe the 
preceding clause, in case they can not otherwise procure the money 
needed for the purposes aforesaid— 

It is enacted— 

Sec. 6. That they shall, as soon as the said quarter part of the 
male persons within. their respective towns are appointed as aforesaid, 
return an account of the numbers so appointed to the council, who shall 
make out their warrant, in favor of such selectmen, upon the treasury 
of this State, for a sum sufficient to enable such selectmen to pay the 
person so appointed their mileage from the places of their abode to 
the place of their destination, and also for a sum suflicient to enable 
such selection to procure teams and wagons to carry their baggage, 
allowing one team to each company of men, the said selectmen to be 
accountable to the general court for the sums they shall respectively 
receive. 

And it is further enacted— 

Sec. 7. That the persons so appointed after they are ordered to 
march, shall be under the same regulations as are provided for the 
Continental Army and receive wages for every calendar month ac- 
cording to the following establishment, viz: A colonel, £15; lieutenant 
colonel, £12; a major, £10; a captain, £8; a first lieutenant, £5 Xs.; 
a second Heutenant, £5 8s.; a chaplain, £7 10s.; surgeon, £7 10s.; 
surgeon's mate, £4; adjutant, £5 10s.; quartermaster, £3 10s.; ser- 
geant, £3 8s.; corporal, £3 4s.; drummer or fifer, £3 4s.; privates, £3; 
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all wages to commence from the time of their marching and to con- 


tinue to,the time of their return, allowing 20 miles march to a day. 

And be it further cnacted by the authority aforesaid— 

Sec. 8 That in each town or place where there shall have been a 
neglect In the appointment of one of those orders—viz, of military 
officers, selectmen, or committees of correspondence—or of any two 
of those orders, such and so many of them as shall be in any town 


or place shall have all the power with respect to mustering and ap- 
pointing the men as aforesaid as the military officers, committees, and 
selectmen jointly have and shall be held in such case, cere: to 
execute this act under the same penalty as is herein provided against 
them in case of the joint neglect of them all. 

Sec. 9. And the selectmen of each town are also empowered and 
directed to impress arms for such persons as shall be appointed as 
uforesaid and are unable to procure them for themselves and shall 
iruly appraise the arms so impressed and give the person or persons 
from whom they are taken a receipt therefor, and said receipt shall 
express and certify the sum such arms are appraised at, to the intent 
that the owner or owners may, if they please, receive pay for them 
out of the treasury of this State by warrant from the council; but if 
the owners of such arms shatl choose to have a return thereof after 
the person for whose use such arms were taken shall return from the 
campaign they shall be entitled to receive for the hire of each gun 
the sum of 4 shillings; and in case of such arms being lost the owners 
shall be paid therefor according to the appraisement of the same, 
deducting any sum that may have been paid for the hire thereof; and 
if any soldier to whose use such arms are impressed shall willfully dis- 
pose of or negligently lese them, he shall have the sum such arms are 
appraised at deducted from his wages; and the treasurer shall not 
pay any noncommissioned officer or soldier his wages for his service 
until he shall produce a certificate from the selectmen of the town 
(or committe of correspondence, etc., of any place not incorporated) 
expressing either that he found his own arms or that the arms deliv- 
ered him by such selectmen have been returned by him or were un- 
avoidably lost. 

And it is further enacted— 

Sec. 10. That if any military officer not having reasonable excuse 
shall refuse or neglect strictly to perform the duties enjoined on him 
by this act, he shall pay a fine of £12 and be reduced to the ranks in 
the militia; and that if any selectman or committeeman shall refuse 
and neglect to perform the duties enjoined on him by this act he shal! 
forfeit and pay the sum of £12, to be recovered by any person who 
shall prosecute for the same by action of debt in any court proper to 
try the same, one half of said fine to be for the use of said prosecutor, 
the other half to be lodged in the hands of the treasurer of the town 
or place where such offender lives, to be drawn out by the selectmen 
for the use of hiring or procuring men to serve for the defense of this 
or the United States of America. 

And it is further enacted— 

Sec. 11. That if any person appointed as aforesaid, and being in 
person notified of such appointment, or by writing left at his place of 
abode, signed by any of them who have appointed him, shall refuse or 
neglect, in 24 hours thereafter, to make a reasonable excuse to the 
acceptance of said person by whom he is so appointed, or to pay into 
their hands the sum of £10, he shall be held and taken to be a soldier 
in the service for which he is so appointed; and if any such soldier 
neglect or refuse to march as aforesaid, when called out according to 
the mode prescribed in the militia act, unless he produces a discharge 
from or provide some able-bodied man in his stead, to the acceptance 
of the person herein empowered to appoint him, he shall forfeit and 
pay inte the hands of such person a sum of £12, or, in default of such 
payment, the said persons are hereby empowered and directed to com- 
mit such delinquent forthwith, until he pay said fine, to the common 
gaol of the county, by mittimus of the tenor and form following, 
directed to such officer as is empowered to execute a warrant from the 
justice of the peace: 

SUFFOLK, 88: 


To - , and to the keeper of the common gaol of the county 
of » greeting: 


Whereas C. D., of the town of . was by us, the subscribers, ap- 
pointed a soldier, according to the directions of the late act of this 
Government, for a a reenforcement to the American ane 
has been duly notified of such appointment, and did not, within 24 
hours after such ‘notification y to us the sum of £10, nor make 
any reasonable excuse; and the said C. D. was, on the day 
of - called out, according to law, to march, but neglected so 
to do, or 19 provide any person in his stead, you, the said . 
are, therefore, hereby required forthwitih to apprehend the said 
Cc. D. and him commit to the common gaol in the said county, and 
you, the said keeper of the said gaol, are alike required to receive 
the said C. D. into your custody, there to remain until he pay the 
fine of £12, as ordered in said act, together with charges of commit- 
ment and imprisonment, or be discharged by order of law. Hereof 
fail not. Given under our hands and seals this day of ° 


And it is further enacted— 

Sec. 12. That all fines incurred by breaches of the foregoing para- 
graph shall be paid over by the persons who may first receive the same 
to the treasurer of the town or place, to be employed by the selectmen 
in eee persons for the service herein directed, as there shall be 
occasion. 

Provided always— 

Sec. 13. That so far as the quota of said town or place is not im- 
mediately completed by persons hired by such fines, the persons herein 
empowered to raise such quota shall go on, without delay, to appoint 
as aforesaid till the full complement of such town or place is made 
up; and in case any surplusage shall remain of forfeitures after the 
number of men intended to be levied in consequence of this act shall 
in fact be levied, the same shall be paid over to the treasurer or 
receiver of each town, respectively, there to remain for the disposal 
of such town for raising men for future military service. 

And it is also enacted— 

Sec. 14. That the major part of the field officers of each battalion 
so appointed shall have the privilege of appointing one chaplain, one 
surgeon, one surgeon’s mate, a quartermaster, and an adjutant for 
such battalion. 

And it is further enacted— 

Sec. 15. That wherever this act requires any duty to be done by the 
military officers, selectmen, and committees of any town or place, it 
is to be understood that the major part of them, or of such orders of 
them, as are found subsisting in the said town or pjace be, and they 
hereby are, empowered to perform the same duties no less than if the 
whole number of all said orders were personally present and agreeing. 
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Provided— 

Sec. 16, That if the persons so appointed as aforesaid shall not 
called out to reenforce the Continental Army upon or before tho 3 
day of March next they shall not be held to march after that ; 
until there is a new appointment or some further order from 
poe court ; but if they should be called out upon or before the 

st day of March for the purpose aforesaid, they shall be held to 
in the service for the space of three months from the time of ¢} 
marching, if it should be found necessary. 

Provided also— 

Sec. 17. That nothing in this act shall be construed to exempt 
persons who are so appointed to reenforce the Continental Army 
who are now a oe of the militia of this State from being consic. 
to belong to said militia, or to excuse or exempt them from |) 
obliged to march for any other purpose, in defense of this or ;},. 
other States of America, according to the modes prescribed by the |4\< 
of this State made and provided for the regulation of the militia they, 

And it is further provided and enacted— 

Sec. 18. That if any part of said persons so appointed, and not +) 
whole of them, should be needed tor the purpose and service afore.» 
upon any emergency, in the recess of the general court, the cov: 
shall be, and hereby are, fuily empowered to call out such and sv : 
of the battalions, formed as aforesaid, as shall appear to the d 
council to be necessary ; and that each battalion of said quarter )):); 
shall be held to serve three months from the time of their marchin: 
respectively; and that the marching of some of the battalions s},.)\| 
not be construed a release of the residue that shall be formed in ¢«: 
quence of this act from the duties herein required. 

And it is enacted by the authority aforesaid— 

Sec. 19. That this act shall be held to be in full force, any law of 
this State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

(Passed November 14.) 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield for 4 
question? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Was that a selective draft? 

Mr. ROGERS. That was a selective draft, if I understand the 
definition of the word “selective.” It provided that one ian 
out of every four should be taken, and that that man mighi be 
determined by lot. 

I have also here volume 9 of Hemings’s Statutes at Large of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia for the years 1775 to 177s. 
Shortly before the Declaration of Independence—in Deceiiher, 
1775—the draft was first resorted to by the temporary asseinl)ly 
of that day. A few months after the Declaration of Indepeii- 
ence the general assembly, held at the capitol in the city of 
Williamsburg, on Monday, the 1st day of May, 1777, in the first 
year of the Commonwealth of Virginia, explicitly adopted the 
draft principle.. That law will be found as chapters 1, 2, a1! 3 
of those laws, on pages 267 to 285, inclusive. 

Mr. Chairman, with the record before us of the two Colonies 
foremost in the spirit of independence and of liberty, in itmme- 
diately going on record in the most explicit terms in favor of a 
draft, we need not fear very much to-day that we are going to 
be regarded as un-American because we in the time of our coun- 
try’s need have ourselves resorted to the draft. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Can the gentleman state how many men wer 
drafted under those statutes? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have tried to find in the records, and par- 
ticularly in Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, a state- 
ment of the actual number of troops levied by those drafts. My 
impression is that the fact that the draft law was upon the siut- 
ute books was sufficient to induce men to go into the Army is 
volunteers without recourse to the draft being had. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can well see how it might have that effect: 
but what I want to know is how many were actually drafted, if 
the gentleman has the data. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not find in Upton any very satisfaciory 
indication as to the number of men actually drafted at (that 
time. I do recollect that in Upton Gen. Washington is quoted 
as writing to the governor of the State of Pennsylvania ():', 
in his judgment, the only possible way by which an effective 
army could be raised fer the further prosecution of the war wis 
by means of a selective draft, and that also was in the year 
1777. 

I have only one other suggestion to make at this time. | 
suspect that a very large proportion of the men who will vole 
against universal service in the course of two or three (:\)s 
will do so because of their belief that we shall send a «l- 
scripted force to the trenches of Europe, and they do not /ike 
to tolerate the thought of sending an army which has been 
drafted, and which has had no volition of its own, into ‘le 
trenches of Europe. I think their fear is groundless. 1! |\\v 
judgment, this is the way that the future will reveal itsel'. It 
is not a matter of legislation, of course. It is a matter of «> 
ministration after the legislation is passed. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman understand how (!'s 
selective draft is to be administered? 
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Mr. ROGERS. FE have not the time in the two or three min- 
utes remaining to discuss my notion of what the selective draft 
will be when actually administered. There is no question but 
that we give the President an enormous power and range of 
discretion within which he may eperate. Here is the way the 
problem ts goiug to work out, in so far as any expeditionary 
force is concerned. It is the practice in time of war, especially 
when an extra hazardous service is to be performed, for the 
ceyeral or the captain or the sergeant to call for volunteers to 
perform that service. It is one of the proudest things, as we 
read the history of our wars, that there has always been the 
keenest competition for the privilege of going forward and vol- 
unteering and being selected for that extra hazardous service. 
Service in France will be regarded as extra hazardous service. 

In my judgment, after the force is raised, after it has been 
trained for 6, 9, or 12 menths, or whatever the period may be, 
after it is ready to do its duty in whatever field it may be called 
upon to perform, the men in charge will say to the men who have 
been trained, “ Who will volunteer to go to,France and fight 
side by side with the French in maintaining the liberty and free- 
dom of the world?” And, Mr. Chairman, it is my conviction 
that 90, perhaps 95, per cent of all those men will gladly volun- 
teer to take their places in the trenches of Eurepe. [Applause.] 

But suppose that does not come about, although I confidently 
believe that it will; suppose the volunteering is not a success, 
then we are exactly where we started, exactly in the position 
of the captain who calls for volunteers and fails te get them. 
Then he can say, “It is your duty to go; I order you to go, and 
you shall go.” I believe there is no question in the world but 
that we shall get the volunteers; but even if we do not we have 
the remedy in our own hands. 

Many of you have read a book by Capt. Ian Hay, called The 
First Hundred Thousand, and you have been thrilled, as I 
have been, by reading how the men of England as they learned 
first to creep and then to walk and then to run as soldiers 
gradually beeame more and more hungry for the fray. how they 
yearned for the time to come when they could do actual fighting 
for their country. Mr. Chairman, we are going to lose our 
flabbiness; we are going to gain a physical, mental, and moral 
stamina, and we are going to find when we have the men fully 
trained and confident of their own prowess and efficiency and of 
the ability of their commanders that they will want to go, and 
that they will be eager and proud to volunteer for service in 
France, [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VAN DYKE]. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have listened for two days to the various reasons of 
advocates either in support or against the majority report. 
In the beginning we were told that the reason for the selective 
draft was because of the democracy of the measure. After hav- 
ing listened to the different amendments which have been pro- 
posed on the floor of the House for the last two days I have come 
to the conclusion that instead of the selective draft being a dem- 
ocratie measure it is, perhaps, the worst kind of class legislation. 

We started out with eliminating some 106,000,000 in this 
country. We then eliminated 5,500,000 people, and then we 
find that the packers of the country do not desire to have 
the men working for them drafted, perhaps because they want 
these men in active employment, and perhaps because in losing 
these men they might pay good American wages in getting 
others, We then find that the manufacturers of the country are 
desirous of having their employees eliminated, and so we went 
down the line until the gentleman from Wisconsin made the 
Statement that he was going to introduce an amendment which 
would eliminate the farmers of the country. And so we have 
left the slackers, the pool-room sharks that we have heard so 
much about, and the idle rich. 

The other day the gentleman from South Carolina eliminated 
the pool-room sharks, and so to-day we have a measure before 
us which only contemplates taking the idle rich, and I am stand- 
ing before you to-night to argue for the idle rich. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

I do not believe In class legislation ; I do not believe that we 
Should send all of the idle rich across the water. There is an- 
other reason, presumably, by the people who advocate this 
ee: that is, if they were truthful in their statement. 
ont ee admit that perhaps we could not get enough volun- 
the A : make the fight. If we should take into consideration 
bet a in the District of Columbia during the last few 
the a that might be so. But in the city I come from, out on 
om a An the West, during the last week we enlisted more 
of Column Marine Corps than had been enlisted in the District 
21 pembla during the period between April 1 and April 23 by 

nen, I understand the volunteer system is not being dis- 
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cussed at the other end of the Capitol seriously, and perhaps 
there is a reason for that. Perhaps it is because of their lack 
of interest in the legislation for the benefit of the volunteers 
of the war of 1898. You gentlemen are aware that three times 
we have passed in this body a bill providing for the widows and 
orphans of the Spanish War veterans, and three times in the 
Senate has that bill died an ignoble death. Sometimes it pays 
to be patriotic between wars. Sometimes the Congress of the 
United States might be patriotic by taking care ef the widows 
and orphans of those who participated in the last war. 

I want to give you a few experiences of my own service in 
the Spanish War, and why I am so opposed to certain’ provi- 
sions in the administration bill. The first provision to which I 
The first 
tent that I was in after going into camp I was the dean of the 
tent, and I was 17 years of age at that time. There were four 
of us in the tent, two 17 years old, one 16, and one 15. There 
is no man who can get up on the floor of this House and tell me 
that any boy under the age of 21 makes as good a soldier as i 
man over 21 years of age. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘The boys ¥ou speak of, yourself included, 
were volunteers? 

Mr. VAN DYKE, 

Mr. BORLAND. 
in even at that age? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. 

Mr, BORLAND. 

Mr. VAN DYKP. I did go in. 

Mr. BORLAND. And there were four of you there under 18 
years of age in the same tent? 


Yes. 


There was no restriction upon your 


going 


Oh, yes; there was. 
But you did go in? 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes. 
Mr. BORLAND. Is not that rather typical of what the 


volunteer system really gets when it eomes to the young men of 
the country? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Does the 
whether I would be in faver—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the volunteer system take a large 
proportion of the boys? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. It does not take a large proportion of the 
boys without the consent of their parents or guardians, and I 
have not heard a single Member get up on the floor here and 
differentiate between the conscription plan of grabbing the boys 
away from their parents and allowing the parents to permit 
those boys to enlist in the Army. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Would it not be a whole lot better to have 
boys in there from 19 up rather than from 19 down, under any 
plan? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes; if their guardians and parents al- 
lowed them to go. That is the big question, and I am giad the 
gentleman has asked that question, because it is the first time 
to my mind since this debate began that that erroneous impres- 
sion has been dispelled that during the War with Spain suol- 
diers were allowed to enlist who had not reached their ma- 
jority, without the consent of their parents or guardians. 
There is a wide difference between the Government saying to 
the father or the mother or the guardian of a child “* Your boy 
must go,” and allowing that guardian or parent to say “I gladly 
give my boy to my country.” 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
yield there? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman know thuf 
under the plan proposed by the War Department they permii 
978,000 boys 18 years of age to enlist without their parents con- 
cent under the present bill? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. And that is the big thing that I object to in 
that bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is that any different from the present law? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the law at present. 

Mr. BORLAND. So that that is no different? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Your selective-draft plan permiis 
978,000 boys to be enlisted. 

Mr. BORLAND. The law existing to-day permits that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that under the national- 
defense act recently passed boys of 18 may enlist in the Army 
without the consent of their parents or guardians? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. It may be that that is the fact; but never- 
theless I still object. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is the law, is it not? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I object to allowing any man under 21 
years of age to enlist. without the consent of his parents or 
guardians. I want to tell you the effect upon a boy in the 
Army of that age. Out of the four in that tent within two 


gentleman mean to 


inauire 
mquil 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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months after the enlistment we were all sick in the hospital 
with typhoid fever. As a matter of fact, most of the men of 
that regiment had typhoid fever who were of that tender age. 
There is a reason for it. The reason is this: That he has not 
become matured; he has not the power to restrain himself; he 
will eat anything and do almost anything, and he is not able 
to care for himself properly, as a more mature man would be. 

I do not intend to take up much time to-night, but I do want 
to say—and I have received numerous telegrams and letters 
from my district, all in favor of the selective draft, most of 
them, I might say, in favor of it without knowing what the 
provisions of the bill are—I do want to say this: That I am 
proud to-night to be able to state that I served or responded to 
the call in 1898. I am proud for this reason, and that is the 
sentiment connected with that idea. Wars were never fought 
except because of sentiment, and I would hate to think that the 
war that we have become engaged in now is anything but a 
war of sentiment. I would hate to think that it is a commer- 
cial war, and, consequently, when you take away the sentiment 
connected with the man who served his country or, at least, 
offers his services, you take away all that which is worth hav- 
ing. Where is there any sentiment connected with the man 
who has been drafted and forced into the Army? How can he, 
when he has returned, it may be, from many bloody battle 
fields, be able to say that he offered all that he had in his 
country’s defense? 

What is the difference between the majority and the minority 
reports. There is only one difference, as I view it, and that is 
that the majority report calls for a selective-volunteer plan 
and the minority report for a selective-draft plan. In either 
case the men would be selected as to their value on the firing 
line or at home; in either case they would be officered by com- 
petent men, and as a matter of fact the rules and regulations 
applicable in one case would be the same in the other. Conse- 
quently we are forced to the conclusion that the only difference 
existing is the difference between drafting and volunteering, 
the ultimate results as to efficiency being the same, with the 
exception of the fighting spirit which goes with the volunteers. 

There is one other difference, however, and that is that in the 
volunteer system we would have 500,000 men in camps training 
before the enrollment for the draft proposition would have been 
completed, so if it is efficiency we want, if it is speed we want, 
if it is the getting together at the earliest possible moment an 
army that we desire, then there is only one answer, and, that is 
to adopt the majority report as it stands, 

I want to make a few remarks relative to the difference be- 
tween democracy and autocracy; but before doing so I want 
to say I am glad I am able to have an opportunity to vote 
for the volunteer system. I am glad because, peculiar as it 
may seem, I still believe in democracy. I would rather have the 
pleasure of voting when the time comes according to my con- 
science aud convictions than I would to occupy the highest posi- 
tion in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, zealous and anxious as, I believe, all Members 
of this House are, now that we are committed to war. to prose- 
cute that war with vigor, that early victory may bring an early 
peace, I, for one, am not willing to sacrifice to that end or take 
legislative steps to place in jeopardy those institutions of 
American liberty that are of greater and more enduring value 
to humanity than any victory of arms which we may achieve 
on European battle fields. : 

We can not afford to sacrifice the greater for the lesser. Cer- 
tainly the Congress of the United States, which is by far the 
greatest legislative forum and repository of human rights and 
immunities in the world and in history, should be the last legis- 
lative body on earth to undermine by its own acts the immu- 
nities which have made America the asylum of freemen from 
every land and, least of all, to substitute for these immunities 
the very system of military conscript and universal military 
service, from which the great body of our immigrant citizenship 
sought freedom when they gave up the Old World for the New. 

Of what avail is it to the freedom-loving and peace-loving 
citizen of a foreign country to leave his fatherland to escape mili- 
tary conscription and universal military servitude imposed by a 
military bureaucracy and make this his adopted country, only 
to find that the country of his adoption is setting up another 
military bureaucracy to conscript him and impose upon his sons 
the system of universal service patterned after that of the 
fatherland from which he has flown? 

How can we with any logical consistency preach against Prus- 
sian autocracy as the “foe to liberty” if we adopt the same 
system of military conscription and training which makes Prus- 
sian autocracy the foe to liberty? 

The fundamental principle of American democracy is consent 
of the governed. The elector is the American sovereign. Goy- 
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ernment is the expression of the will of the elector. The jy, 
are supposed, under our Constitution, to be the creators 5) 
government their creation. Sovereign choice lies with th: : 
zen; that is what we mean by the words “ freedom” and 
mocracy.” He creates the Government, which we call ‘ 
government.” He names the officials who carry out his wil]. 9», 
he fights his country’s battles as a sovereign volunteer. ' 
has been the world-famous “American system” since 1776 
system and the fundamental principles studied and rever, 
liberty-loving people in every enlightened community 0) ;)\. 
globe. 

The proposition to-empower the Government to impose 
versal service and levy military conscription is a complete sh. 
version of democratic principles and is opposed to every Ajjeri 
can tradition. It takes away the sovereign power of choice fp 1, 
the citizen and confiscates his personal freedom on the alia; 
of forced military service. It makes of the Government 4 }))j;j- 
tary bureaucracy, with power over the life and liberty of jhe 
citizen. The term “sovereign citizen” becomes irony.  Soy- 
ereignty is transferred from the citizenship to the Governmeyt. 
A military bureaucracy becomes sovereign, and the citizei, jyp- 
comes conscript and subject. 

I am willing to grant that this military bureaucratic power 
will be used by the present administration with rare discretion 
and wisdom. It will be for the time being a “ benevolent ” )\);0- 
cratic rule. The application of the Prussian system to our sj! 
will be generous in its consideration of the conditions of our citi- 
zenship. Our military bureaucracy will attempt to make itself 
popular. But that does not lessen the danger to our fundamental 
democratic principles. On the other hand, it augments the dan- 
ger. The more wise, benevolent, and popular military conscript 
and universal military service is made in the beginning the more 
insidious and enduring will be its final establishment. And a day 
may come, and, indeed, is logically certain to come, as militarism 
develops and secures hold upon our citizenship, when a less 
benevolent and more despotic military bureaucracy will employ 
eonscript and use the great military class created by universal 
military training for ends of which the fathers of our Constitu- 
tion never dreamed. 

Perhaps I am old-fashioned in my ideas. Possibly I may be 
influenced in my views by the fact that my forefathers have lec 
volunteers in every war of our Republic, and by the fact that in 
1898 I was an American volunteer myself. I confess that tle 
idea of conscription and of forced military service is repugnant to 
every atom of my being. I feel that it destroys the very spirit 
of patriotism. It substitutes for the patriotic soul of American 
citizenship a machine-made militarism, To the professiona! i 
tarist this substitution may make a favorable appeal ; but t» him 
who draws his inspiration and his faith from the Declarati 
Independence and from the Bill of Rights of our Constitution 
the transplanting of the Prussian system on American soil |)riligs 
fear and foreboding. 

If the principles and traditions taught in our schools and 
declaimed from the public forum on the Fourth of July are trie 
and right, then the system of military conscription and univers! 
military service advocated on this floor are wrong. Anxious : 
I am to support any well-conceived measures to advance our 
cause on the battle field in order to hasten the return of peice, 
I can not bring myself to support a measure that is hostile 
every American tradition from 1776 down through 140 years 
of patriotic memory. I can not vote for a measure whicli takes 
from American schools and colleges the boys and young lei 
who are engaged in the study and recitation of the prii ples 
and deeds of our forefathers and impress them into forced 
military service while they are declaiming the glories of sei 
government. I can not support a measure which empower 
Federal military agents to seize citizens who may gather «I |\° 
next Fourth ef July celebration to glorify “consent «! le 
governed’ and drag them away as military conscripts. |! | 
gospel which we preach is true, if it voices the soul of Amer 
we as representatives of the American people and trust«\s 
the immunities of the Constitution can not rightfully bers) 
our trust by substituting for it the basic system of I! 
military autocracy, which is universal military servitu:: 
military conscript. Is this the type of legislation whi 
create patriotic volunteers when we issue a call to am 
this the type of law which will command affection 
institutions and make of the rising generation a race ©! 
otic democrats? For answer we are compelled to look 
the water where military conscript and universal militai 
tude have fulfilled their mission, and created what we |) 
term “ Prussian autocracy ”—the “foe to liberty.” [A)! 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Cuurcn]. [A)) 
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Mr. CHURCH... Mr, Chairman, Abraham Lincoln was a Mem- 
per of the Thirtieth Congress of the United States, and after 
gerving two years as a Member of the House of Representatives 
retired to private life. _Why Congress was thus deprived of his 
able services has always been to me a source of wonder and 
regret. I did not understand the real cause of Lincoln’s retire- 
ment until I read a few days ago that his early political down- 
fall was the result of his opposition to the War with Mexicu, 
he having veted on January 3, 1848, in favor of a resolution de- 
caring that the Mexican War was unnecessarily and unconsti- 
tutionally commenced by the President of the United States. 
(See speech of Lincoln delivered in the House, Jan. 12, 1848, 
yol. 17, 30th. Cong., Ist sess., Library, House of Representa- 
tives, p. 91.) 

Stevhen A. Douglas, in the first joint debate with Mr. Lincoln, 
held in Ottawa, Il., August 31, 1858, as shown on page 210 of 
yolume 3, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay and 
Hay, with the finger of scorn pointed at Lincoln, made use of the 
following words: 

While in Congress he (Lincoln) distinguished himself by his oppo- 
sition to the exican War, taking the side of the common enemy 
against his own country; and when he returned home, he found that 
the indignation of the people followed him everywhere, and he was 
again submerged or obliged to retire into private life, forgotten by his 
former friends, 

Mr. Lincoln in his reply to this, as found on page 230 of the 
same work, said: 

I would not vote that the war had been righteously begun by the 
President, but whenever they asked for any money or land warrants or 
anything to pay the soldiers there during all that time I gave the 
same vote that Judge Douglas did. 

From this it is evident that the wise and conscientious Lincoln, 
for the casting of an honest vote in favor of peace and against 
war, was ridiculed by the newspapers, denounced by his former 
friends, and hounded into temporary obscurity. 

A short time ago when 12 conscientious United States Sena- 
tors voted against armed neutrality, which since has been a con- 
fessed failure, the newspapers of the country, clamoring for ex- 
citenent, aided by many people eager to be fed from political 
spoons, cried, “Away with them! Away with them!” and began 
at once to institute plans for their political crucifixion. 

A little while later 50 men of the House voted against a reso- 
lution declaring that war existed with Germany. By so doing 
they brought upon their heads a reign of terror, and now a 
hungry pack of political bloodhounds are baying on the track 
of each. They have been branded as traitors by the newspapers, 
denounced by men in pulpits, and in some instances have been 
hanged in effigy by former friends. 

Those who have thus brought upon their heads such severe 
criticism should take courage from the fact that Abraham Lin- 
coln was also a temporary victim of the war gods of his time. 

Some day a great army may come from across the sea and 
lower our flag; some day foreign airships may fill our skies, 
and bombs may burst on fair and sacred spots; some day sub- 
marines may come in fleets and, like sea wolves, haunt our 
shores. I know not; but this I do know—that he who denounces 
a legislator for the casting of an honest vote is gnawing at the 
tap root of the governmental tree, and should he have his wicked 
way lawmakers would become craven cowards, afraid to express 
their honest thoughts until they heard from a dictator or the 
mob upon the streets. 

I care not whether it be Stephen A. Douglas reviling Abra- 
ham Lineoln for voting his convictions against the war of 1846 
or the newspapers deriding the Senators and Representatives 
Who voted against the present war. The principle is the same. 
_In this democracy where all have a duty to think and act, the 
rights of the minority are as sacred as the claims of the majority. 
The majority is always strong enough to defend itself, but the 
Minority is not. 

All great reforms of the world have at first been supported 
by a ininority of mankind. The minority standing by its colors 
ind fighting for what it thought was right has won all the real 
battles of the world. On the rugged pathway of progress a 
few are always in the lead. A few who blaze the trails are 
r idiculed at first but are finally followed by their fellow man. 

The framers of our Constitution, recognizing the fact that the 
Minority might be right, armed one-fifth of the membership pres- 

, “it of either House with the power to demand a roll call and 
gave them the implements of filibuster to use as they saw fit. 

An English legislator recently said : 


ang: pngland we feel that the theory of democracy requires the fullest 
= rankest discussion of every measure. We feel that the minority 
‘a right to a respectful hearing. This is the only way you can 





‘arty on a democracy and keep it a de y: 
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beaten it will at once capitulate, declare it 
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has been in the wrong, and join the majority. This is not democracy, 
either. In England during the Boer War and this war, but especially 
in the Boer War, there was an organized minority in Parliament—there 
always has been in time of war. In the Boer War this minority was 
led by no less a person than David Lloyd-George. 

If you make it an American policy that when the majority has once 
spoken, the right and duty of the minority to express itself and fight 
for what it believes in ends, you have lost your democracy. There is 
no safety or wisdom in trying to suppress thought or to force men to 
silence. 

It alarms me to see how quickly public sentiment now changes 
against men who happen to be with the minority. For instance, 
Senator La Fo.iietrr, the father of our later-day progressive 
thought, is ridiculed by many because while this hideous war 
craze is sweeping the country he remains calm and sane. 

Regardless as to what the newspapers and his critics say, 
Bos LA FoOLLerTre was never more deserving und nearer right 
than now. 

Ex-Senator J. D. Works, of California, who retired from the 
Senate of the United States of his own free will after six years 
of conspicuous and conscientious service, working all the time 
he was here in an able manner for what he thought to be right, 
was denounced by some of the newspapers of California as a 
traitor to his country because he voted against armed neutrality. 

The wicked spirit exemplitied by such criticism is more dan- 
gerous to us than all the standing armies of Europe and in 
time, if not subdued, will undermine and overthrow this Re- 
public, 

Let us go back and review some of our wars advised and en- 
couraged by the same kind of financial, political, and personal 
interests that have brought on our present war and that now 
clamor for the infamous plan of conscription. 

U. S. Grant, twice President of the United States, and the 
greatest general this country has ever known, said in his 
Personal Memoirs, volume 1, page 119, chapter 9: 

The Mexican War was a political war, and the administration con- 
ducting it desired to make party capital Out of it. 

Again, on page 55: 

Even if the annexation itself could be justified, the manner in which 
the subsequent war was forced upon Mexico can not. * * * The 
Army did not stop at the Nueces and offer to negotiate for a setilement 
of the boundary question, but went beyond, apparently in order to force 
Mexico to initiate war. 

On pages 67 and 68: 


The presence of the United States troops on the edge of the disputed 
territory farthest from the Mexiean settlement was not sufficient to 
provoke hostilities. We were sent to provoke a fight, but it was essential 
that Mexico should commence it. It was very doubtful whether Con- 
gress would declare war: but if Mexico should attack our troops, the 
Executive could announce, “ Whereas war exists by the acts of,” ete., 
and prosecute the contest with vigor. Once initiated, there were but 
few public men who would have the courage to oppose it. 

This war of 1846 with Mexico, voted against by Abraham Lin- 
coln, and which vote drove him into political exile for 15 years; 
this war declared by Grant to have been a political war, was 
fought by 100,000 of our armed men—26,690 Regulars, 56,926 
Volunteers, and so forth. Twelve thousand three hundred soldiers 
lost their lives as the result of this war, and an equal number was 
disabled and ruined in health by wounds. The cost, exclusive 
of pensions granted in late years, was from $130,000,000 to $160,- 
000,000. (See Mexican War, by Wilcox, p. 561.) 

Averaging the weight of each soldier at 160 pounds who thus 
lost his life in this war denounced by Lincoln and Grant, we 
find that 934 tons of young and comely flesh was on account of 
it reduced to putrefaction, grinning skeletons, and bieached 
and withered bones. If these dead were 6 feet in length, placed 
end to end, a pedestrian could walk over 12 miles, stepping every 
foot of the way upon the bloated bodies of the dead, bodies of 
young men who had not a word to say about bringing on the war 
and who knew not but what its cause was just. 

I have read of a great and ‘inal day of judgment when all 
the dead, both rich and poor, high and low, great and small, 
shall stand before the judgment bar of God, when earth’s 
mighty host from every age and land shall meet their Master 
face to face. When that day comes the war gods, newspaper 
editors, and politicians who brought on that war, together with 
the revilers of the peace-loving Lincoln will hang their guilty 
heads, and some pictures boldly swinging now on granite walls 
will fall beneath their weighted shame. 

From the crime of 1846 let us pass down to our next foreign 
war of 1898, brought on by the same active agencies of 1846 and 
to-day, for humanity does not change. 

John Sherman, Secretary of State during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, said, in-a public address at his home in Mansfield, 
Ohio, at a reception given in his honor just before he retired as 
Secretary of State: 


Had not the War with Spain been declared when it was we could 
have secured by treaty with Spain all that we demanded, 
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The United States Government in 1903 published a “ Report 
of the Foreign Relations of the United States,” for a period that 
included the diplomatie negotiations preceding the War with 
Spain. This report shows that on February 26, 1898, the Amer- 
ican minister to Spain, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, wrote to 
President McKinley that he had obtained the “ practical adjust- 
ment of every problem” that had been intrusted to him. On 
April 3, 1898, Minister Woodford cabled to President McKinley 
as follows (p. 732): 

If conditions at Washington still enable you to give me the neces- 
sary time, I am sure that before next Oetober I will get peace in Cuba 
with justice to Cuba and pretection to our great American interests. 
I know that the Queen and her ministry sincerely desire peace, and 
that if you can give me time and reasonable liberty of action I will 
get for you the peace you desire so much and for which you have 
labored so hard. 

Just a few days before we declared war Minister Woodford 
again cabled President McKinley, on April 10, repeating the 
foregoing sentiments, and added: 

I hope that nothing will be dene to humiliate Spain, as I am satis- 
fied that the present government is going, and is loyally ready to go, as 
fast and as far as it can. With your power of action, sufficiently free, 
you will win the fight on your own lines. 

Yet on April 19 Congress ordered armed intervention in Cuba, 
and three days later adopted a resolution in which it was de- 
clared that “ war exists.” 

What a shame to the American people that a war was un- 
necessarily declared, which resulted in the death of 6,395 officers 
and enlisted men, wherein hundreds of millions of dollars were 
spent, when the matter could have been settled by ink and pen 
on a scrap of paper. 

With these two wars making crimson the pages of our coun- 
try’s history, would it not appear that the American people 
should begin to mistrust their war makers and war advisers and 
decide to settle war matters for themselves? 

With these two exumples of wars hastily and wrongfully 
brought, do you think the person who now votes against war or 
conscription should for that reason alone be denounced as a 
traitor to his country? 

The General Staff and others who are advising us now were 
the same agencies that brought on the expedition to Vera Cruz 
to make Heurta, the bandit, salute the flag, notwithstanding his 
pretended seat and power we refused to recognize. We came 
back, however, without the salute, leaving 19 of our boys and 
150 Mexicans dead upon the battlefield. That fruitless expedi- 
tion caused 13 tons of human flesh to be reduced to silent clay. 
Buried, it is true, but by relatives and history ; not forgotten. 

They also drove our Army, about 20,000 strong, 300 miles 
into Mexico, pursuing, like an aeroplane a mosquito, the bandit 
Villa. While we did not capture him, 40 of our own men suc- 
cumbed, battle and disease claiming au equal share. While we 
killed 40 Mexicans near Paral, provoked battle with Villa’s 
enemies at Carrizal, in which 39 Mexicans, including Gen. 
Gomez, were killed, 109 lives were lost and over 8 tons of 
human flesh were torn by shot and shell and reduced to dust—a 
fruitless expedition. 

This Congress has followed the newspapers and military ad- 
visers to Vera Cruz. It has follewed them dewn the eactus 
plains 300 miles inte Mexico; but, for one, I am not in favor of 
us compelling the young men of this eountry to follow them to 
the trenches acress the sea. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no intention of criticizing the President 
of the United States. I have said more good words for him 
than the majority of the membership of this House. In my 
last campaign I made 70 speeches in my district in his behalf. 
“He kept us out of war” was my only slogan. In the whole 
campaign I made but one promise: “I will aid the President in 
every way possible in keeping this country out of war.” Eight- 
een thousand voters had registered against him in my district, 
yet he carried it by upward of 9,000 votes, the banner district 
of the State, and more than twice the number of votes that he 
received to the good in the State of California, which was the 
pivotal State in the Union. I acted my humble part in securing 
his victory, but it was not speeches that did the-work. It was 
a strong conviction on the part of the people that through him 
our country would be spared the sorrow and pangs of war. 

Mr. Chairman, time is the great demonstrator of the folly 
and shortsightedness of mankind, On the 7th of March of last 
year this House voted against warning American citizens to 
refrain from traveling on armed belligerent ships, as provided 
in the McLemore resolution, H. Res. 147. 

A score of men at least when this resolution was being de- 
bated, in speeches in the House, declared the defeating of the 
resolution would mean war with Germany, Their prophecies, 
lLowever, were not heeded, the resolution was lost, and war has 
now been declared. I have heard within the last day or two a 








dozen or more Representatives who voted against the reso); 
say they made a mistake. Gentlemen, the same agencies 
persuaded this Congress into voting against giving the wy 
are demanding conscription now. The 142 men who yote: |, 
favor of giving the warning were each lambasted for expre. <j). 
his honest epinion, were held up to seorn and ridicy), 
about all the great newspapers of the country. Yet at 
time 95 per cent at least of our people were in favor of < 
the warning. 

There would have been rare sunshine to-day in our 
instead of war clouds had this Congress left unheede | {), 
demands of the newspapers and Washington, and listened t) ¢)), 
wise requests of the people at home. 

I am proud to say that I voted in favor of giving the war 
and at the next election the people indorsed my conduct by «i, 
ing me a majority of 11,111 votes over my next strongest 6). 
nent in a district registered 18,000 against me. Congress). 
McLemonrg, from the fighting State ef Texas, when his reso}))\ jon 
was the only issue of the next election, in the primaries wit); 1° 
eandidates against him, ran 34,000 ahead of his next hiches; 
opponent, and in the November election received 13,500 yoyo 
votes than did the Democratic nominee for the Presidency. 

The people of the United States are now in favor of th 
unteer system, at least to the same extent as they were in { 
of giving the warning. 

I submit to you again that the agencies that have been aq. 
vising us during the last 70 years in regard to going to war 
have proven themselves not to be in harmony with the common 
people, and it is time for us to begin to use our own judgments, 

For one, 1 would be afraid to advocate conscription at the 
beginning of this or any other war for fear the people of the 
world would think the citizens of the United States have degen- 
erated so they are not willing to fight fer what they think is 


right, or else they do not consider their cause is just. They 
know ali of our other wars have been fought and won by vol- 
unteers, and I am sure they would wender why the sysiem is 


not good enough for us now. 

If the volunteer system is wrong, then Washington was 
wrong. Lineoln and Grant were wrong and Daniel Webster was 
wrong, for they all advocated it. 

Daniel Webster said in a speech delivered in Congress on De- 
cember 9, 1814: 

- ” e + * * + 


The supporters of the measure before us (a bill for conscription) act 
on the opposite principle. It is their task to raise arbitrary powers 


by construction, out of a plain written charter of national liberty. It 
is their pase duty to free us of the delusion, which we have fondly 
cherished, that we are the subjects of a mild, free, and limited Govern 


ment, amd to demonstrate by a regular chain of premises and conclu 
sions that government possesses over us a power more tyrannical, mo: 
arbitrary, more dangerous, more allied to blood and murder, more | 
of every form of mischief, more productive of every sort of misery 
than has been exercised by any civilized government, with one exci; 
tion, in modern times, 

” * * . * a a 

A free government with arbitrary means to administer it is a contra 
diction, a free government without adequate provisions for perscnal 
seeurity is an absurdity, a free government with an uncontrolled pow 
of military conscription is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous and 
abominable that ever entered into the head of man. 

» on cor * a * « 
Who shall describe to you the horror which your orders of cons 
tion shall create in the once happy villages of this counm.y? W! 
shall describe the anguish and distress which they will spread ove: 
those hills and valleys, where men have heretofore been accust: I 
to labor and to rest in seeurity and happiness? Anticipate the 
sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw 
dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers and sisters, ©! 
helpless age and helpless imfancy, shall gather round the theatcr 0! 
this horrible lottery, as if the strokes of death were to fall from | I 
before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a husband. \! 

the majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. 
. ” ” 7 * « * 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition. |i v1" 
scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent’s teeth they will sprins Up 
into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this manter 
but by the means of a mflitary force. If the administration has (000! 
that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find. |! 
venture on these experiments, that it cam not enforce conscmpiet 
without an army. The Government was not constituted for su he aes 
poses. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace. | ha 
no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. The atten)! ° 
we rashly make it, will fail, and, having already thrown 3\) 
peace, we may thereby throw away our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish that Daniel Webster was here 10". 
Only a few feet from this Chamber yonder in the Hal! 0! | «\"' . 
alongside of Lincoln, Washington, Grant, and America = a : 
immortals, we have placed with reverent hands a marble = . : 
of this matchless man. How I wish it could speak to-ni-)' © 
wish he could come back to earth, from the sacred abo : 
philosophers where he now abides, and with one of his mast" 
speeches bring this American Congress to its feet and (0 '" 
senses again. If he were here, the advoeates of thi-. measut 
would slink away through these open doors like the jo" 
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ehangers of old did in Solomon's Temple before the whip in the 
pand of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Bring on a war that the people were not in favor of and then 
Jecree that it shall be fought by a million boys between the ages 
ef 19 and 25 years. I wish that Daniel Webster were here to 
speak for the young men of this country. Not one of them are 
ere or can be here to speak for himself; not one of them had a 
yoice in bringing on the war. They are too young and have not 
sufficient discretion to be here, yet on account of a lack of dis- 
cretion it is claimed they will make better soldiers and be 
more rash on the battle field. 

Webster said: 

Who shall describe to you the sorrow which your orders of conscrip- 
tion shall create in the once happy villages of this country? Who shall 
jeseribe the anguish and distress which they will spread over those 
pills and valleys, where men have heretofore been accustomed to labor 
and rest in security and happiness? 

One must be indeed limited in his imaginative powers who 
can not foresee the disappointment, pain, lonesomeness, anguish, 
and sorrow that conscription will bring to the hearts and homes 
of this country. 

Yesterday Senator La Forierrr, in the Senate, described 


I will quote his words: 

Mr. President, however uncertain the meaning of some portions of 
this bill may be, its main purpose is clear. About that there is no 
lispute. ‘The main — of this bill is to clothe one man with power, 
veting through emissaries and agents appointed by him, to enter at will 
every home in our country, at any hour of the day or night, using all 
the foree necessary to effect the entry, and violently lay hold of 
1.000,000 of our finest and healthiest and strongest boys, ranging in 
age from 19 to 25 years, and against their will, and against the will 
nd wishes of their parents or family, deport them across the seas to a 
foreign Jand three thousand and more miles away, and to require them, 
nder penalty of death if they refuse, to wound and kill other young 
joys just like themselves and toward whom they feel no hostility and 
have cause to feel none, 

Mr. Chairman, I can not get the viewpoint of any man who 
is capable of harboring the thought that it is right at the begin- 
ning of this war to conscript the young men of this country, 95 
per cent of whom do not believe this war should have been 
brought; compel them to cast to the winds their cherished 
hopes of life, and leave parents, home, and friends, in order to 
become butchers in Europe of their fellowmen. 

Conscription totally ignores the rights of the minority, who 
believe this war should not have been brought. I say minority 
only for argument sake. As a matter of fact, it is an over- 
whelming majority who holds such views. But suppose it is 
only a minority. What are you going to do with the young men 
whom you select to fight who do not believe in the war? Are 
you going to make them fight? Yes; you propose to make them 
tight in this war, whether they think it just or not. Do you not 
know there are hundreds of thousands of our young men who if 
they were in this war would rather turn their guns on them- 
selves than to take the life of some German, with a family and 
little children at home, who had not a word to say in regard 
to bringing on the war and who knows nothing whatever about 
our submarine controversy or any of the causes of the war. 

I notice in this debate there has been a great effort to con- 
fuse universal military training with selective conscription. 
The propositions are two opposites. The one may be wise and 
just, the other is wicked. 

Conscription might work in Russia, where men are driven 
like dogs, but not in this Republic, where men think, feel, and 
act freely for themselves. 

If you want a sulky, indifferent, and unwilling army, force 
them to go to war. 

If your cause is so unjust that you have to force free men 
to fight, you had better lay down your arms and declare the 
War is closed, 

If you want a buoyant, determined, and intrepid army, have 
i good cause and call for volunteers. You would have diffi- 
culty in protecting the recruiting stations against the crowds. 

Adopt the plan of conscription and you will make your 
country hated and 50,000 young men will flee from their native 
land each year, 

As an example of the quality of a conscript army, let me read 


Ppa extract from Senator LA Forierre’s speech of yester- 
ay: 
ane prcat was the feeling of the people against the draft laws of 1863 
it was Cmcent Lincoln felt constrained to say upon one occasion that 
anit eth not to really try and enforce the law. And as to the re- 
this fo, the securing of this system, an efficient military force, I quote 
‘Strom President Lincoln ; 
the fre a a large body of reinforcements together and start them to 
. diseh, ut after deducting the sick, the deserters, the stragglers, and 
their q ‘arged, the numbers seriously diminish by the time they reach 
estination, It’s like trying tv shovel fleas across a barnyard— 


e 


you don’t get ‘em all there.” 


’ ar, Chairman, as I have said, I see no reason why we should 
on our former policy and resort to conscription at the 
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beginning of this war.. England has not even yet a conscript 
upon the battle field, and neither Canada, Ireland, New Zealand, 
or Australia have adopted the plan, yet Canada alone has sent 
400,000 of the best fighting men of the world to the trenches. 

Even if I were in favor of conscription generally, I would not 
be in favor of it now, for I think we have already done and 
planned to do enough. We do not expect to get the slightest 
financial benefits from the war. We are simply fighting to 
establish the right to run the German submarine blocknude, and 
we would be able to do that at the end of the war just the same 
whether we enter it or not. Our allies are fighting for com- 
mercial supremacy, territorial advantage as well as for expan- 
sion. 

The German island possessions in the Pacifie have already 
fallen a prey to England and Japan. German Samoa surren- 
dered to an expeditionary force from the British colony of New 
Zealand August 29, 1914. Australian troops oveupied Herberts- 
hohe, the seat of government for the German colonies of the 
Bismarck Archipelago and Solomon Islands, September 11. and 
captured Kaiser Wilhelmsland, the northeastern third of the 
large island of New Guinea, September 24-25. Jaluit, the most 


| easterly of the German islands in the Caroline Archipelago, 


surrendered without offering resistance to Japanese marines on 
or before October 6. Yap, at the western end of the group, 
was taken a day later. By October 20 Japan had possessed 
herself of all the Marshall Islands, the Marianne Islands— La- 
drones—and the eastern and western QGaroline Archipeligoes, 
and the German flag had varnished from the South Seas. 

The Germans could not reenforce her colonial garrisons: her 
colonies in Africa were left at the merey of their French and 
British neighbors. Togo, the narrow German territory on the 
north of the Gulf of Guinea, was attacked by British warships 
on August 8 and surrendered to Anglo-French forces from 
Gold Coast and Dahomey August 25. Kamerun, the large Ger- 
man colony north of the Kongo River, was likewise conquered 
by combined British and French forees late in September. 
German Southwest Africa was invaded and Luderitz Bay cap- 
tured in September by forces from the Union of South Africa. 

These possessions were worth untold millions to Japan, Ing- 
land, and France. 

There is hardly a way to estimate the financial advantage 
which Japan will receive if she can only hold the possessions 
she has already taken, say nothing about what she is yet to 
receive when her cause, through our assistance, is finally won. 

By entering this war we lose not only all we put into it but 
strengthen Japan for the probable day when she will measure 
strength with us. We thus lose both ways. We also strengthen 
England for the day when we will have another war with her 
We have had two wars with England in a little over a hundred 
years, and it is only reasonable to believe that we may have at 
least another one in the future. The area of England’s colonies 
already amounts to 11,377,434 square miles. France, in addition 
to other possessions, will get Alsace and Lorraine. Italy is 
fighting Austria for land heretofore taken from it, while Russia 
is anxious to get down to the warm waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

In assisting these kingdoms and empires to extend their 
boundaries by aggression it is difficult for an average mind to 
comprehend in what manner we are developing the democracy 
of the world. 

I once saw a half dozen wolves fighting over the carcass of 
a sheep. There was just as much humanity and democracy in 
the snaps, snarls, and vicious lunges of these wolves as there 
is in the war now being fought by the great powers across the 
sen. 

I repeat again, we will get nothing and do not hope to get 
anything as the result of the war. No sunny Alsace and Lor- 
raine await us when the storm is past, and none of the broken 
fragments of Turkey or Germany will drift to our shoves. 

In view of the fact that the war does not belong to us, that 
we are in it only as an accident, the question is, How much 
should we put into it? I claim we have done and planned to 
do already enough, without sending an army of soldiers to the 
trenches. 

We have already appropriated $7,000,000,000 to this enter- 
prise. Have you ever stopped to realize how much that is? 

It is more than three times the investment of the telephone 
companies of the world. 

It would pay the public debt of all the cities, States, and 
counties in the United States more than twice over. 

It is more than four times the total value of the school prop- 
erty of the United States and eight times the value of the wheat 
‘crop of 1916. 

It would buy over 240,000 of the most modern all-stee! Pull- 
man cars. Seven billion dollars amounts to more than St for 
every minute since the birth of Jesus Christ. 
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If it cost $75 a mile to travel to the sun, you could make the 
journey and still have money in your pockets. 

If you had $7,000,000,000 and wished to distribute it, you 
could give each person living in the world $3.50 and yet have 
money to spare. 

You could give $10 apiece to every inhabitant of the allied 
belligerent countties, including Japan. 

You would have money enough to give every person in the 
United States approximately $70. 

Seven billion dollars is one-half a billion less than the total 
assessed value of Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin and is more 
than six times the total assessed value of the city of Chicago. 

In addition to this tremendous amount of money we have 
dedicated the American Navy with all its wealth of ships and 
fighting force to this other fellow’s war. Every man and ship 
may be lost; we can not tell. We are supplying our allies with 
all their necessary food, and we have been and still will supply 
them with all munitions of war which they desire. Our people 
even before the war began had loaned them and given them 
credit to the amount of more than $4,000,000,000. 

Is there net a time and place somewhere to stop? Does 
prudence demand that having furnished our wealth we must 
also make an offering of our blood? No; the American people 
cry out against it. 

With all this tremendous contribution of energy and wealth 
there is certainly no necessity te force anyone to go 3,000 
miles across the sea and fight. If anyone feels that it is his 
duty, let him go. There is no reason why Col. Reosevelt and 
the men who desire to accompany him should not be permitted 
to go. I read that 200,000 men are eager to accompany him 
and carry Old Glory to the trenches of Europe. Why com- 
pel unwilling boys to go and fight and refuse to permit willing 
men to follow such a gallant leader? Do not tell me that 
Roosevelt will net make good. Everybody knows neither he nor 
his men will disgrace the flag. 

Mr. Chairman, after all there is but one way to get rid of 
war, and that is to let the people who have to do the fighting 
and dying in case of war decide when there shall be war. 

On January 31 of last year I introduced House joint reso- 
lution 128, which provides for a change in the Constitution of 
the United States limiting the power of Congress to declare 
war only in cases of invasion, threatened invasion, insurrec- 
tion, or revolution within the United States or of its insular 
possesions and in other cases where the matter of declaring 
war has been submitted to the people and a majority of those 
voting have declared themselves in favor of the proposed war. 
In other words, Congress shall have the right to declare war 
only in eases of emergencies. In all other cases it shall be 
left to the people. 

I consider this scheme a solution of the whole war propo- 
sition. The people of one nation seldom if ever want to fight 
the people of another nation. It is the rulers of nations that 
bring on war. President Wilson in his Chicago speech several 
months ago said, “ Rulers, net public opinion, brought on the 
present war in Europe.” 

In my judgment ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
wars that have come in the past to curse and blight the world 
have been brought on not by the mandates of the people but 
by the command of the rulers. 

Our present plan is neither safe nor fair. I hear much about 
the honor of our country, and I believe the honor of this coun- 
try should be maintained, but I want to see the term “ honor ” 
defined by the men who have to maintain it. I would not like 
to have some fat fellow define my honor, tell me when it had 
heen assailed, and shove me into a fight. 

No man should have to be a factor in this country’s defense 
in time of war who was not a factor on election day in deter- 
mining whether there should be war. 

War is the most important of all subjects. 
the people decide it? 

Why should not the interested parties decide the most inter- 
esting to them of all subjects? 

Do we not believe that the people should rule? Do we mean 
this is a Government wherein the people shall decide matters 
of minor importance but when it comes to deciding whether 
we shall have war, the largest and most important of all ques- 
tions, that the people are not qualified to decide? As human 
blood and human life are of more importance than all other 
eonsiderations of humanity, so the question of war is of more 
importance than all other subjects. 

I can not see why the people of the United States should 
hire a little over 500 men here in Washington to tell them when 
it is time for them to bleed and die on the battle fields. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say I am still opposed to 
our entering into this war. I believe that when we surrendered 


Why should not 
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our position as a neutral Nation we deliberately abandone 
place of superiority among the nations of the earth. Up to 
that fatal hour we had been in the lead, the light of the wor, 
and the hope of humanity. It will take a century at legs: ¢, 
regain what we lose. But now, as if not satisfied wit! ; 
havoe which our war declaration will bring, we propose to ) 
this conscription measure, which is the worst bill that ec yj) 
be proposed. 

We are forsaking the example of our fathers and taking 
counsel] from across the sea. Instead of being the light of the 
world for others from dark and abandoned lands we now seek 
for inspiration. We now turn from the counsel of Washington 
and Jefferson to listen to a foreign commission. In the yeay 
1917 we are taking advice from the people whose philosophy 
we rejected in 1776. If their policies are superior to ours tho 
Revolutionary War was fought in vain. 

I was in favor of the McLemore resolution. 
declaring war, and I now oppose conscription. 

Abraham Lincoln, in the midst of the Mexican War, in this 
very House voted to stop the war on the grounds that it should 
never have been brought, and, using him as an example, [ 
stand ready to vote for a similar resolution now. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Date]. [Applause. | 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of { 
committee, we are living in a new world. The thought of ; 
tions can not mature quickly enough to realize the change that 
has taken place. Genius, expert and cruel beyond human econ- 
ception, a few months since has made warfare an unfamiliar 
science to those once skilled in it. The old weapons are gone, 
and even the temperament of the soldier must have different 
development for his service. 

Courage is the same and will last unchanged till. time has 
run its course; but it is a fearful act to send it to mere 
sacrifice without intensive training for highest efficiency against 
the effective inventions of the keenest specialists among men. 

And yet it is argued here that we can meet the imminent crisis 
that is upon us as our fathers met the conflicts of their time, 
by force of numbers backed by responsive courage. Ah, thie 
courage of our ancestors was most admirable. It taught 
us the finest lessons in history. It could be summoned to vic- 
torious defense of its rights by the midnight ride of a Paul 
Revere. 

But that is tradition—priceless forever—but not to be fol- 
lowed now, unless to disaster. 

A gentleman has said in his argument for the volunteer sys- 
tem, truthfully but inadvertently, that it is shrined in traii- 
tion. Yes; we can go back with holiest emotions to the shrine 
of that which has passed away. It is a fact, a pitiless, merci- 
less fact, that the price of war to-day is not only the blood 
of courageous men but of the brightest, keenest, strongest in 
intellect and physique—the selected Army of the Republic. 

To the realization of this in all its hard, cold necessity we 
must rise from the inclination to linger by the shrine of our 
traditions. And that we may not do this quickly enougl is an 
element of danger, first to the Republic. 

We stand to-day a nation as with a closed door behind us— 
the adamantine door has swung to forevermore—and we can 
not choose but go forward to our destiny. 

We are a part of the imperiled civilization assailed by acutely 
and desperately developed imperialism in its death struggle. 
What this means to us we can not tell, but we can intelligently 
face our obligation by the one assumption alone that if mezis 
a like awful experience to that which has come to the soliicrs 
of France and England. 

Under the stress of this requirement shall we invoke tracition 
or even experiment with it in the method we adopt? 

Shall we wait to see the result of a volunteer system thu 
must be conceded to be uncertain? 

Moreover, and I speak now for the mothers and the boys—y 
boys as well as yours—I can not bring myself to the conclu: 
sion that it is my duty to them to send our soldiers ou! with 
other than the highest-trained, best-selected comrades, for they 
must be saved, if at all, by such forces, 

My home is close to the Canadian border, from the other sic 
of which, as the world knows, have gone many of the |raves 
boys in this war. From personal knowledge I can state te 
fact that Canada realizes that some of them went tuo ceil! 
from causes that conscription would have avoided. , 

For the welfare of the Republic, for the protection ©! 
soldiers, for the sake of my own boys, I am impelled to the 
conviction that it is my duty to vote for selective conscriptio!. 
[Applause. ] - 4 

And as we train our soldiers we should impress upon tle! 
the broader and higher conception of the changed world coh 
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Jjitions that have swept away the very motives of former wars 
and brought forth other principles for which men will struggle. 
Conflict between one principality and another for sovereignty 
is of the past, and henceforth war will be by allied nations for 
proader democracy whenever assailed by autocracy. The plans 
of an imperial empire to concentrate its terrible magnificent 
vepius for the perpetuation of its separate power have gone all 
wwry, and the Divinity that shapes the course of events will 
-eize them for the general uplift of all the peoples of the earth, 

It is more than a new era; it is a transformation that stands 
clear in the light of passing events. 

The world can no longer follow the course of action that it 
was well to take through the years that lie back of us, and yet 
wien quote the language of patriots and philosophers of a hun- 
dred years and more ago for our guidance in this time of very 
iransubstantiation. The utterances of the early statesmen of 
this Republic quoted on this floor to sustain or destroy conflict- 
ing arguments are all sublime when read in the light of the 
history they helped to make; but if those men could stand 
among us to-day in the full realization of this hour’s events, 
with what amazement would they listen to the application of 
their words! Oh, these days are filled with oecasions without 
a parallel in the glory of the fact and hope they demonstrate. 
Four days ago the envoys of that nation against which we 
egined the first great struggle for political liberty were. re- 
ceived in this Capital with loud acclaim of welcome. Yester- 
day officials representing that country which was our ally in 
the conflict for our independence were greeted with enthusiasm, 
and due homage was rendered the great military leader who 
checked the well-nigh suecessful attempt to ruin the republican 
institutions of Europe and America. [Applause.] 

Do you feel that Washington, if he could stand to-day before 
that splendid memorial to Columbus and lift his eyes to the 
three tall staffs behind and with the Stars and Stripes in the 
center and the flags of France and England on either side, 
would have us construe his words as condemnation of the 
present quality of our alliance? [Applause.] 

No; that inspiring sight is the emblera of the achievement of 
democracy, in whieh the United States will now bear its part, 
avoid the opprobrium and win the gatitude finally of all 
mankind. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we have lis- 
tened now for four days to a spirited debate that- will soon con- 
clude in a decision between the so-called volunteer and selective- 
draft systems in the raising of a great American army. The de- 
bate has been heavy with the thought of conditions and the con- 
templation of probabilities that are driving us to the necessity of 
sending much of the youth and scrength and hope of our coun- 
try into the great world struggle. It takes an effort to rise 
from the natural mood of depression into the state of confidence 
that is required of us at this time. But having done this, I 
believe that you and I stand to-day under the control of bat 
one influences Men and parties are of no consequence. A 
method offered by a man or a group of men has no compulsory 
force, even though it come from the President of the United 
States, a majority or minority of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or the War Department. As the expert knowledge of 
all these is superior, we respect it. As a reason given by any 
man, high or low in political station, is sane and forceful, we 
welcome it. As any information coming from any source, we 
ought to think upon it. But at last we are required by all the 
taith of Christianity and patriotism of citizenship and love of 
family to vote under the one influence that each man must 
feel is laying its iron hand upon him. For myself, I feel the 
influence of this one purpose—the quickest concentration of the 
ost skilled forces from all the people to maintain by military 
and industrial effort the principles for which the Nation has 
declared war. {Applause. } 

This greatest nation on the earth has taken its position; the 
emblem of our country is already advaneing before us. I would 
tintain that national place and follow that flag at any cost, 
ind I would give no citizen of this Republic the right to do 
otherwise. [Applause.] All over this country are men of in- 
herent patriotism. There is tor them only one course possible. 
If there are men who would take another course, nothing more 
Sublime could come to them than to be taught the inspiration of 
living which they lack. 

Conscription? Yes, .The disasters and successes of this world 
Sustain it. Selective conscription? Yes; where on farm or in 
_ or because of disability or obligation a man can serve 

* country better in another place than in the Army, and for the 
oe because a minor he should be exempted. But for some 
def * reasons never. When the Nation calls an army it is to the 

nse of all its citizens and homes, and frem that duty this 


American Congress ought not to excuse any man because ef his 
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social position, his cowardice, his wealth, or his religion. This 
is a new experience to citizens of the Republic, and it demands 
an element of patriotism in one sense of the highest nature, a 
hew conception of an old duty—the willingness to go into the 
jaws of death without the option to refuse. 

Whether the requirement shall be for long time and’ with 
heavy sacrifice, no man knoweth. That is immaterial now. 
This Congress should act as it would in preparation for a strug- 
gle no less awful than is being met by nations across the sea 
and in the firm faith that by such preparation the American 
Army will become invincible. 

In line with this discussion I would suggest two cheerful 
thoughts—the one of a great organization that will support the 
Army and the other ef an able man who is influencing this de- 
bate. Both came to this country, by a strange coincidence, from 
the same small political division of the great German Empire. 
To the home of the Grand Duchess Louise, an heroic woman 
whose old age is still sublime in its sorrow, went another no less 
heroic American woman during the Franco-Prussian War and 
brought back to this country the impulse and experience from 


which she organized the American National Red Cross. From 
the Grand Duchy of Baden it came to America. From the 


xrand Duchy of Baden there also came to Ameriea at about the 
same time a boy who has since become a forceful cittzen on the 
Pacific coast and for years in the Congress of this Nation. By 
and by, when the years of this war are over and the good that 
shall have been accomplished is reviewed by other generations 
with patriotic pride, they who study history will learn that on 
opposing sides of this debate were two superior leaders, one of 
whom was the earnest, scholarly, forensic orator who from the 
Grand Duchy of Baden crossed the seas and became the loyal 
American statesman—Jtrius Kann. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON ot Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
a question? 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. If I have the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it not be well to eall 
attention also to the fact that Representative Kaun, of Califor- 
nia, and Representative Garpner, of Massachusetts, were the 
two men in the forefront of the effort several years ago to have 
a little bit of preparedness in the United States? 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. I think it would be very well to do 
that, and I thank the gentleman for calling my attention and 
the attention of the committee to it. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rowe]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, just two points have come up 
here to-day that I would like to say a word about. The first 
is that not only during to-day but for the last two or three 
days men have spoken here of the hardships of the draft sys- 


for 


tem, that it worked an injustice on some of the people. Now, 
is there any man here in this Hall to-night, or any Member 


of Congress who thinks of any great measure that has been 
passed in this House or in any other legislative body that has 


not worked an injustice on someone? Think for a moment of 
the public-school system of the United States. When that 
was established in the several States after we became a 
Nation, there were men in every community in which it was 
established who protested and said, “I do not want to pay 
for the education of my neighbor’s children. I have no 


children but I have large properties, and you ask me to pay 
this large bill.” Then there was another very legitimate ex- 
ecuse and that was that one large Christian denomination said, 
“We do not want our children educated in the public schools 
and the members of our church do not want to pay to support 
these public schools for we sustain our own schools,” and there 
were many other legitimate objections to such a law, and yet 
there is not a man present to-night but feels that universal 
public-school education in our country is a necessity. We would 
not for a moment go back to any other system. Again, as our 
small hamlets grew’into villages and the villages into small 
cities and the small cities into greater municipalities it became 
necessary to build a sewer system and a water system for the 
community, and notwithstanding that many men had driven 
wells or had brought water a long distance to their homes and 
had built sewer systems for their particular places, we had to 
pass such laws, because many would not provide a sewer sys- 
tem and it was necessary for the community and the health of 
the city. There is no great law and no great reform established 
but what some man is injuriously hurt by that law. 
Now, there has been some complaint here to-day, and a great 
deal of it yesterday, that the people and the newspapers at home 
| aia not understand the situation. They have told us that the 
newspapers were mixing up the question of universal military 
education with conscription, and that the people did not make a 
distinction between the two. Well, new, let us see if the people 
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are all fools and if the newspapers do not understand the situa- 
tion. Let us suppose that the United States had had universal 


inilitary education for the past 10 or 20 years, and that to-day 
we were raising an army to fight on the German border. Where 
would they get the men to do that fighting? There is no ques- 
tion where the men would come from. There would come a 
call for the class which had last been trained, and the President 
would say to the class of 1916, “Come to the colors.” Then, if 
we did not have men enough to protect our Nation, he would 
eall for the class of 1915; and if we did not have enough then, 
he would call for the class of 1914. 

Is there any doubt but what that is conscription? Can you 
find any conscription more limited than to call out the young 
men of this Nation who are just 20 years of age and say, “ You 
must come to the colors and defend us as a people and a 
Nation”? Is it improved by the fact that you call out the men 
who this year are 21 and who got their military service but two 
years ago, or that you call out the class of young men that are 
22 years of age? Gentlemen, this is selective cunscription, but 
it is universal military training also. [Applause.] 

You have not fooled the people, nor are the people fooled. 
The fact is that if the bill which they are discussing in the Sen- 
ate passes and becomes a law the very same men will serve in 
our armies on the first call that would have been called out to 
serve if we had been under universal military training during 
the past 10 years. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. Are you advocating calling out the 


young men from 19 to 21? 

Mr. ROWE. I think this bill is all right on that matter. I 
am in favor of men 21 to 40. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Do you claim there is any 
military training in this ill? 


universal 


Mr. ROWE. Yes; it is a link in the system of universal 
training. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman permit an in- 


terruption? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. I would like to read to the gentle- 
man the Secretary’s statement in reply to a question asked him 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr, CaLpweE Lr], as follows: 


Mr. CALDWELL. Would you have any great objection to the substitu- 
tion of a bill similar to or along the line of the Chamberlain bill for 
the universal tr aining of our youth in the place of the clause for the 
second increment of 500,000? 

Secretary Baker. I object to it for two reasons. In the first place, I 
am heartily in accord with the statement which the President has made 
on the subject. This is not the time to solve the problem or to settle 
the policy as a permanent policy of universal training or service, either 
one. The times are too distorted for that, and therefore I would object 
to the introduction of the Chamberlain bill as a substitute on that 
ground. In the second place, I object to it because, as I see it, the 
Chamberlain bill, and the General Staff bill as well, are peace-time 
propositions, looking to operation through a continued period of years, 
the result of which will be to produce an army. If we knew that 10 
years from now we were going to face this emergency, either of those 
bills would produce an army at the end of the period of training. 


Mr. ROWE. I do not say this is the beginning of permanent 
universal military training. I say that the people at home and 
the newspapers say that this is the beginning of what will lead 
into universal military training, and that the same young men 
will serve our country under this law as would have served the 
country had universal military training been in existence for 
the past 10 years 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 
Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What better military training 
do men expect to get than the actual test of war? 

Mr. ROWE. There could be no better military training. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jonnson}. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington.. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, no one wants war any more than he wants leprosy or 
smallpox. And yet out of the 571,000,000 Christians of the 
world 514,000,000 of them are at war. Only 58,000,000 Chris- 
tians are at peace. The whole 571,000,000 Christians want 
peace. They must get it by fighting. Strange to relate, the 
real problem that brought on this war is Asiatic Turkey, the 
land of the Bible and the birthplace of Abraham. 

No one wants war; but when war comes—and the momentous 
events of the world have been such that we could not have kept 
out of it—the thing to do is to fight, and fight hard, quick, and 
intelligently. What the United States wants now is a quick 
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victory. When the world war is ended the world will 
that the United States ended it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the press and the pulpit are the great |, 
of public opinion. I shall say a brief word about both. 1) 
propaganda stuff—circulars, pamphlets, and the like—d«. 
mold very much opinion. It comes in on both sides. Woe 
heard the preparedness propaganda denounced. We 
heard big men who can see far into the future denounced. |;)), 
there is propaganda on the other side still coming in, | e 
here a publication just put out by a peace party which js <j) 
at work. It quotes a sermon delivered since the declar:tioy 
of war by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the ¢ 
of the Messiah, New York. He said: 


No order of a President or a governor will persuade me or foro 
me to this business of killing. On this issue—for me at least ' 
is no compromise. Once war is here the churches will! be call: ! 
to enlist, as will rare other social institution. Therefore woy)\| | 
make it plain that so long as I am your minister the Church . ( 
Messiah will answer no mi! tary summons. Other clergymen mi 
to God for victory for our arms; J will not. 


Gentlemen, the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, I suppose, |id 


right to say that, for we believe in free speech. But I th 
his judgment was bad. I believe, however, in free spec. 


He will not even have to fight. He will be exempted wider 
this military bill by section 3. He was born in Philadelphis 
the cradle of liberty; he graduated at Harvard, near Py 
Hill, and was ordained and installed in the Unitarian Church 
at Dorchester, and Dorchester, mind you, is in Massachusetts. 





where was fought the Battle of Lexington. He is the sy. 
cessor of Minot J. Savage as pastor of the Church of the 


Messiah. I do not criticize, but I am entitled to say I do 
not like his statements. His position as a pastor, a preacher 
of peace, of course, is hard. And so are the positions of 4!! 
pastors with 90 per cent of the Christian peoples of the world 
at war. But all ministers and preachers must know now that 
our only hope of securing it is by war—and with victory on 
our side. 

I do not like Rev. Mr. Holmes’s sermon, Mr. Chairman, }u 
I prefer a sermon delivered out in my district at Tacoma hy 
the Rev. C. W. Weyer, who said a week ago that: 

If Christ was the captain of an American liner and Kaiser Williain 
said to him, “ Don’t you dare sail your boat across this line, if you 
do, I will kill you,’’ he would sail the ship across that line in defians 
7 Kaiser Bill, if it were the right and true thing to do. His 

—_ warned Him not to go to Jerusalem. They said He would los 

life if he went. He did not stay away, and keep the peace. if 
sane to Jerusalem and was crucified, although He knew before [hk 
went that He would be. It was His duty and He did not sh rk it, 
although by so doing He started the greatest conflict the w has 
ever known—the battle between right and wrong. 

I prefer also the patriotic and inspiring address of 
Frederic Keator, recently delivered in Tacoma, who will! jr 
for the success of our arms, and who will help us to get a 
army by any process the President asks. 

Now, as to the newspapers. You may be a little distrustful 
of the big ones, but you can depend on the little ones printed 
in the country towns where the editors often have to back up 
their printed views with their voices in street arguments an 
even with blows. I have a few less than 100 of these week!) 
papers in the district I represent. I read them. They want 
the kind of an army the President wants, and they are not 
squeamish about the name of the method you give to the scheme 
for raising that army. The trick is to get the army and get |! 
now. Everybody knows that. I have here stacks of thiese 
papers to show you, and I will bank a great deal on whit t! 
Say. 

In these papers there has been published in the last few 
weeks an. appeal sent out by the Government for 41).(0) 
volunteers in the Regular Army and in the National Guard, 
These press notices are Uncle Sam’s direct appeal for men 
volunteers—to fill up the holes in the Regular Army and i) = 
National Guard. These papers also print glowing no! 
the way men have volunteered in the small towns out tliere. 
I have picked up these little papers, have read them wit! 
pride, and have seen their proud notices of the way in 
men have volunteered. 

Here is Washougal, a town of 456 people by the last cc 
probably 1,000 now—it puts 14 men into the Army and 
That is a lot of men from a fine little town. Here is 4 
2,000 people puts 42 men into the Army and Navy. Then. lie’ 
is a town of 252 people—Cathlamet—complaining because | 
has put only a few men into the Army and Navy. Min’ y°! ; 
all these towns have contributed men to the Nationa! (uc ue 
and to the Naval Militia. The quota from the State 0! We sh 
ington is full. Here is a town of 1,000, which put half © 0’ nen 
men into the Army and Navy. Here is a little tow! of asi 
people that has put 47 men into the Army and the Nivy atid 
the Marine Corps. That town is Stevenson, and I wi! sual 
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But with all these fine reports and the splendid showing 
from all the towns, I find that our great State of Washington 
has put into the Regular Navy only 360 men from April 1 to 
April 25, and inte the Regular Army only 376 men from April 
5 to April 25, and into the Marine Corps from April 5 to April 
°5 but 120 men. And there have been a lot of recruiting officers 
out there, and there is lots of patriotism. 

But now the surprise. The volunteer enlistment figures of 
the State of Washington may seem small, but they loom large 
yeside those of the great Empire State of New York, with its 
more than 10,366,000 population. Washington, with 1,500,000 
population, has put in 20 days 120 men into the Marine Corps. 
New York, with more than ten millions of souls, puts in 184. 
Will that give us an Army? 

New York has put into the Army from April 1 to April 24 only 
2677 men and into the Navy only 1,687 men, and into the Ma- 
rine Corps the pitiful number of 184 men. That is why we 
need selective conscription. Washington State will do its full 
share, but it would like a guaranty that New York and Pennsyl- 
yania and Indiana will do the same. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 


yield to the gentleman from Colorado? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. Have you the figures there from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I have not; but I doubt 
if they would make any better showing than the other populous 
States. 

Mr. KEATING. Do not you think the State of Massachu- 


setts, which is represented so ably here by the eloquent advo- 
cates of preparedness, should make a better showing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is the very point. We 
can not do better than that unless we have a selective system. 
That is my argument. I will come to it in a moment. I am 
calling attention to the fact that the State of Washington puts 
into the Marine Corps 120 men and the State of New York 184 
men. You must remember that the State of Washington has 
filled up its militia troops, its Naval Reserve, and has sent men 
to the Aviation Corps and has supplied its full quota, and has 
made a fair showing in the Regular Army and the United 
States Navy. 

Indiana, with population enough to give it 13 Congressmen 
in this Chamber to Washington State’s 5, puts into the Army 
in 24 days 2,463 men. At that it does far better than New 
York. Indiana puts into the Navy in two weeks, after war 
was declared, 554 men to New York’s 1,687 and Washington’s 
360. New York’s population, 10,366,778; Indiana’s, 6,193,626 ; 
and Washington's, 1,505,810. 

Sut let us not wrangle as between States. This war is mak- 
ing us a nation. Put all the volunteer figures together since 
war began, when Uncle Sam asked for 450,000 men to fill up 
the holes, what does it amount to? 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman think that the fact 
ihat the men are all required to enlist for seven years makes 
some difference? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
time of the war. 

Mr. GORDON. . No; under the present law they are enlisted 
for seven years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, let us see about that. 
Let us see just what the advertisement says. 

Mr. GORDON. The law is that no man can enlist to-day 
unless he enlists for seven years, both in the National Guard 
tid in the Regular Army. The gentleman knows the law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and I will not dispute 
that with the gentleman from Ohio, but here is the advertise- 
ment, or rather statement, issued on the authority of Sergt. 
W. D. Schuster, United States Army, and printed in the Monte- 
sano (Wash, ) Vidette. I will put it in the Recorp: 

NAL MILLION VOLUNTEERS WANTED FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY— 


ORDERS RECEIVED AT ABERDEEN RECRUITING STATION SAY MEN WILL BBE 
RELEASED AT END OF WAR. 


Wanted—men to enlist in the Regular Army— 
And so forth. Then it says: 


mingn Who enlist since war was declared will be released at the ter- 

hin ~ m of the em seem and not held for the Regular Army term. 

the co moves the oa prlactpa objection to Regular Army enlistments, and 

a a my should fil! up rapidly. Aberdeen recruffing headquarters are 
i} East Heron Street. 


No; they are enlisted for the 
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It is the policy of the War Department to discharge from service at 
the termination of the emergency all men who have enlisted in the 
Regular Army since the declaration of war, or who enlist now, 

Mr, Chairman, I have just been informed that that sort of 
appeal is made by the War Department as a result of a sort 
of agreement by which regulations are made to do until the law 
can be changed, as is now being done with this bill. 

My time is about gone. I would like to say this, however: 
When this bill is passed, and a selected list is called for from 
the State of Washington, there will be no protest, no resent- 
ment, and no riots, because they are patriotic people out there. 
[Applause.] We do not breed any other kind. When the re- 
cruiting officer comes around and asks for 1 man out of every 
20, we will be ready to supply him. The right men will go, and 
they will be good men. The selective system will provide all 
the men the Government needs, no matter how long the war 
lasts. It will not rob one community at the expense of another. 
It treats all alike—all men, all States, all industries, and all 
activities. The farm, the mine, the forests, will not lose more 
than their share of workers. It is said that it requires the 
industry of 15 men to keep 1 soldier in fighting trim in the 
field. Those who work at home to sustain those who have gone 
to the front and to sustain their dependents and to sustain 
their Government are entitled to full credit and will receive it 
under the selective plan. 

Although the Government is moving rapidly in a war way, a 
thousand things which must be done are awaiting the passage 
of an Army bill which will give us an army and guarantee to 
keep us with an army throughout this war. The selective 
tem for an army will not break down. We have no time to 
experiment. To me it seems preposterous to propose to try 
one form of an army and if that breaks down try another. We 
do not want any “ ifs.” 

No one questions either the loyalty or the valor of the Ameri- 
ean volunteer. Everyone knows that, even if recruiting hus 
been ‘slow, it will quicken when something happens in this war 
to stir us vitally. That will fill the holes. The raising of an 
army now by the selective process does not mean the revival of 
the odious draft of 1863. The whole trouble with volunteering 
now, on a gigantic scale, is that it comes too late. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had had anything to do with framing 
of this plan I think I would have called it a democratic selec- 
tive system. As it is, the only trouble with it is that the word 
“draft” has been in bad company. But it does not make much 
difference about the name. This measure designed for the em- 
ployment of modern census and efficiency methods to the rais- 


SYS- 


ing of an army that shall mean business—an army that shall 
add to the glory of the United States; uphold its honor and 


strike decisive blows, backed by all the people, all the resources, 
and all the money of the United States; an army that shall end 
a war in which 90 per cent of all the Christian peoples of the 


world are engaged and bring peace, I hope, for all time to 
come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the ven- 
tleman from California [Mr. Lea}. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 10 minutes, 
Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, schoolboys of the 
Nation are taught that every one of our citizens owes to our 
Government two fundamental duties—obedience and support. 
They are taught that the duty to support includes military 


The gentleman from California is recog 


service. The Constitution of the United States empowers Con- 
gress “to raise”’ armies, not simply to accept volunteers. Men 
may question the wisdom of selective conscription, but they 
ean not dispute the right. To-day we are preparing to engage 
in a great war. Upon one proposition all patriotic men are 
agreed—the battles of our country, whatever they are to be, 
must be fought. Our disagreement is as to who shall fight 
those battles. 

Shall our soldiers be selected by our Government according 


to a uniform plan, or shall their selection depend upon the 
irresponsible volition ofthe individuals of this Nation? 

My opposition to the volunteer system of raising an army is 
founded upon two reasons: First, I believe it is an uncertain 
system; secondly, I believe it is an inefficient system. 

The voluntary system is uncertain, because in all this country 
there is not one human being who can tell us with assurance 
that it will give us men enough to fight this war. Men assert 
eonfidence in their own belief that by this means sufficient 
soldiers will be supplied at the beginning as well as during the 
progress of the war. But, in the face of the history of the 
last three years, is it prudent to commit the security of this 
Nation to a course of doubt, when one of certainty is at hand? 
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Every Member of this Congress knows that when we adopt a 
syste of selective conscription 20,000,000 men will be on duty 
and respond at the call of our Commander in Chief. 

It is asserted that because in former wars the volunteer has 
supplied men for our armies we can rely on him still. All our 
real wars of the past have been hand-to-hand struggles on our 
own soil. In each of those conflicts the personal obligation and 
sense of responsibility was driven into the very hearts of the 
men and boys of our country. 

To-day we are in war with a nation separated from us by 
8,000 miles of sea, upon whose surface not a single German 
flag can be found. Beyond that our enemy is surrounded by 
a tightening band of steel, forged by our allies, who are fighting 
our battles. Our duty, as I see, is that when we be prepared 
we should go in search of our enemy, lest the time come when, 
under more unfortunate circumstances, he finds it to his advan- 
tage to come in search of us. 

If that time does come and the Germans should invade our 
soil, bombard one of our cities, or if in combat on the ocean 
they would sink one of our great battleships, as they have sunk 
English battleships, and next morning the papers of America 
would tell the people of the Nation that every man of the crew 
stood by his post and ealmly faced a certain death, and as the 
ship sank into the ocean, like the sailors of England, they sang 
a patriotic song, a song of love of country and home, that the 
last thing to go down was the flag of our country, then perhaps 
5,000,000 men would volunteer. But then it would be too late. 
The great lesson of the war has been that we must be prepared 
to be effective, to economize life and to economize effort. 

Some seem to think a call for volunteers is immediately going 
to separate our people into the brave and the cowardly, the 
worker and the shirker, the patriotic and the selfish, the generous 
and the avaricious, the worthy and the unworthy. 

I do not believe that is true. The bill proposes raising 1,000,000 
soldiers out of 20,000,000 who are capable of bearing arms. The 
average American citizen recognizes his duty to fight for his 
country and is willing to do it when sure that obligation rests 
upon him. There are 20 men to fight where 1 is to be taken. 
And many a man will, without cowardice and without unusual 
selfishness, figure that there is certainly 1 other man of the 
19 others upon whom the duty to go to war rests more strongly 
than on him. The average citizen is willing to go to war if 
necessary. He is willing to go, not because he wants to go nor 
because he likes war, but through a sense of duty to his country. 
Therefore, until the duty seems personal to him, he may wait 
until the demand is more pressing. The result, I fear, would 
be that we might not have a sufficient volunteer army, or that 
we might secure it only after unnecessary delay or burdensome 
efforts. But suppose we fail. Then what will happen? Under 
the terms of the bill proposed by the majority of the committee— 
conscription. The conscription proposed by the committee is 
an odious conscription; that proposed by the President is an 
honorable conscription. Under the provisions of the bill pro- 
vided by the committee we first try out the voluntary system, and 
if that fails every man who is a conscript after that is put in 
the position of having refused to do his duty to his country. 
Under that system you make the uniform of our soldiers a badge 
of dishonor instead of one of honor. 

A number of speakers have asserted that heretofore conscrip- 
tion has not been resorted to in this country except as a last 
necessity, and that we should pursue that course now. In my 
judgment that is the reason that conscription has heretofore 
been odious to the American people. If we call for volunteers 
and fail to secure a response in sufficient numbers, and then 
we conscript our people, we put them in the position of serving 
their country only after having refused to do their duty. But 
if we conscript them to begin with, then we do not place upon 
any man a stigma of having failed to do his duty to his country, 
and all men can submit to its terms without humiliation and with 
a conscious pride that no one else is called to a higher service. 

Two speakers have, in effect, asserted that the volunteer sys- 
tem stigmatizes the man who hesitates to go, and thus drives 
him to enlist; drives him to enlist by the taunts and jeers of his 
fellow men: That is true. And, more than that, it stigmatizes 
every man who does not go, regardless of how meritorious his 
reasons may be for remaining at home. There are many patri- 
otic and conscientious men whose services are more useful and 
more necessary at home. Such men will consult their own con- 
sciences. The claims of country and wife, mother, and child 
will seem to conflict. To remain at home under the stigma of 
the volunteer system would make life a living shame. 

How much better it would seem to be to have a plan of selec- 


tive service under which each man’s duty to serve or his claim- 


of exemption is determined according to a uniform plan, and 


under which ho man goes to war in shame and no man st: 
home in dishonor! 

The man who is willing to go to war should not objec 
cause his Government commands him to go. Only he wh 
fuses to go can object. His refusal must be based on })i- 
fusal to do his duty. It must be based on the idea that the 
tles of his country shall not be fought or else that somebouy «\<, 
shall fight them. Whether or not the battles of this coy); 
shall be fought and who shall fight them are questions ti; ),,; 
the individual but the country itself should determine. 

The conscript system gives us 20,000,000 soldiers; the y. 
teer system gives us no man knows what. The best mess 
that we can send to our allies to-day is that, “ We have 20,000.) 
American citizens in this country all of whom are on duty und 
at the call of the Commander in Chief. When he speaks t)\o 
word, we go.” That is the message to send to the allies j) 
France to-day, and that is the message to send across the ator 
to Germany, telling her in no uncertain tones that Americ: jc 
engaged in this war to stay until that day comes when oi; “th y 
be carried in triumph from its last battle field. [Applause. | 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield 10 minutes to the geniie 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I ai fop 
the volunteer section in this bill for many reasons. One of t)\. 
reasons is because the Committee on Military Affairs, who have 
had charge of this bill, who have heard the testimony, and why 
have given it great consideration, have reported such 4 jill. 
And ever since I have been a Member of Congress I have bee) 
told that I ought to stand by the committee reports. There 
other reasons why I am for the volunteer system. One is jj 
has always proven a success in every war we have ever foug))! 
since the birth of this great Nation. 

There is another reason why I am for the volunteer clause 
in this bill, and that is because there have been so many men 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years who have been trying fv 
years to bring about this war, and I want to give to those men a 
chance to show their patriotism and to volunteer. [Applause.| 
I do not want them to have the excuse to say, when the young 
boys are marching away for the field of battle, “ The law pro- 
hibits me from going; I have no chance to volunteer. and the 
War Department has not conscripted me.” I am for the volun- 
teer clause in this bill because the newspapers in this country 
for many years have been working up this propaganda for war, 
and many of these men who have been indulging in this propa- 
ganda are under the age of 40 years. I am going to see if they 
are as patriotic as they have claimed to be, or whether they 
have beeh working deceit upon the American people. | A): 
plause. } 

It has been charged on the floor of this House that m:any of 
the great daily papers of this country have been, to use « plait, 
blunt, and expressive expression, bribed to bring this country 
on the verge of war, and these men who occupy seats in the 
press gallery of this House to-night have been writing this 
war stuff for all these years. If this charge be true—ini | 
do not make it, because I have not the proof of its truthfulness, 
but men have made it—if it be true, you are working for a 
master who has done much to bring this country into war, aud 
this, too, for a price. 

The stamp of odium was placed on Benedict Arnold for 4 
lesser crime than that if this be true. These are some of 
the few reason why I am for the volunteer clause in this bil! 
If the great metropolitan newspapers in this country are hel 
guilty of this charge brought against them on the floor of [lis 
House, why do not they rise as one and ask for an investi¢atio! 
at the hands of Congress or some committee appointed for that 
purpose? Not one has come to the front and asked for such ali 
inquest. Gentlemen, I 4m not making this charge, bec: use I 
lack proof, but I am saying that the accusation has been mace 
and no newspaper has come forth to prove that it is not sully 
of the highest degree of treason against the American |oys 0! 
this country. 

Mr. LUNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LUNN. Does the gentleman believe that if it had 
been for the newspapers we would not have been at wil’ 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not know; I have no evidence. [If sole 
thing or some evidence had been eliminated, I could ho 2 | 
whether we would be at war or not, and neither can the sere 
man from New York say what the result would have beet }: ul 
the newspapers published the truth, and nothing but the (rut 

Mr. LUNN. I understood the gentleman to say thal the 
newspapers were the cause of it. 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not say they were the cause 0: iI. 


are 


put I 


say they have been diligently shouting for war or shouting for 


































































this country to do something that would bring us to the verge 
of war for the past three years, and the gentleman from New 
York knows that I speak the truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Members on the floor voted for the war resolu- 
I do not know whether the gentleman from Ohio did or 
not—because of their conviction that it was necessary for the 
national welfare, 

Mr. KEARNS. I voted for the declaration of war because 
there had been brought to bear upon us a state of facts or a 
eondition Which I believed, although others believed to the con- 
trary, would be doing my country a wrong if I did not vote that 
way. That condition was not made by you; that condition was 
not made by me; but that condition was made to a great extent, 
as has been charged on this floor, by the newspapers of this 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Very naughty. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he thinks the newspapers of this country paid for sinking the 
Lusitania? [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. I never heard anyone make the charge that 
the newspapers of this country had paid for the sinking of the 
Lusitania. No one ever made such a charge as that, but I want 
to say to you, sir, that before the American citizens took pas- 
sage on the Lusitania they were warned that it was to be sunk, 
and the British officer, captain of that ship, after the warning 
had been given to the American people and to him, deceived 
the American people and got them to take passage on the ship, 
and I believe he did it for the one purpose of bringing the 
American people into the vortex of this awful war. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. KEARNS. That war for the last two and a half years 
has been sapping the civilized nations of all Europe, and I be- 
lieve the captain of that vessel deliberately deceived these pas- 
sengers and coaxed them on board that he might inflame this 
country to bring them to the rescue of the British Government. 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; if the question has reference to the 
point at issue. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that the German 
Government had a wireless operator as a spy and that he sent 
orders to the Lusitania which sent that vessel through between 
two German submarines? 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not know; I was not on the Lusitania. 
I was not about the wireless, and I do not know whether that 
is true or not. [Applause.] 

But I do know that the captain of the Lusitania, after he 
knew that his ship was doomed, deceived these Americans who 
were about to take passage on his ship, and told them there was 
no dunger, and I do know, as you know and as every other 
sensible man in this House knows—and you are all sensible— 
that he did it so that he could get American boys to fight the 
battles of England that her own sons were refusing to fight. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEARNS. 
to get. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS, Can I get more time? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am terribly crowded for time. 
tek KEARNS. Well, I am going to take a chance on it, and I 
yiel«l, 

Mr. SWIFT. I would like to ask the gentleman if his state- 
ent with reference to the Lusitania is based on the same char- 
acter oe evidence as his statement in reference to the news- 
papers? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; it is not; and the gentleman certainly is 

hot questioning that statement at this time, when the whole 

World knows it, except perhaps the gentleman himself? . 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

eo CH AEEParts The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 

expired, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER., 

gentleman, 

Mr. KEARNS. Oh, I would like to have five. 

a7 '. SHALLENBERGER. Very well, I yield five minutes 
ore, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the trend 
of the gentleman’s argument it is to the effect that the news- 
papers were the cause of this war? 

Mr. KEARNS. Just wait a minute. I have answered that 

Salne question before. ° 

‘ Mr. HASTINGS. And that the gentleman himself voted for 
'¢ resolution declaring a state of war existed, and I want to 


tion 


I do not know how much time I am going 


I yield two minutes more to the 
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ask this question: Did the newspapers e: 
himself to vote for that resolution? 

Mr. KEARNS. I will answer that. I did say that the news- 
papers had a great deal to do with bringing about the condition 
that caused this war. I voted for the resolution, not because 
of that. If you were to set my house on fire I would try to put 
it out, although T would not want you to set it on fire. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then the gentleman thinks that the news- 
papers set the house on fire? 

Mr. KEARNS. I think they did a great deal to work up the 
war propaganda and so do you think so. I can not yield any 
more. 

When this Congress gave heed to the warning voice of the 
President, and following his advice declared that a state of war 
existed between this country and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, we committed ourselves and the Nation to a thorough 
and patriotic prosecution of that war. This declaration of hos- 
tilities carried with it the promise that we would give to the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the President of 
the United States, whatever resources the Nation might possess. 
Now that war has been declared, we must not shirk one duty 
or swerve one inch from the path of courage. Upon this I 
think we are a unit. Since war means men to do the fighting, 
we now are seeking for the best way of securing these men 
Without unnecessary delay, and have them start upon a period 
of training that will fit them for the duties of the soldier in 
battle. Relative to the question of the best and quickest 
method to be pursued in securing this armed force there is no 
unity of opinion. 

The War Department has reversed all traditions of America 
in this regard, and has said that the volunteer system has in all 
our wars proven a failure and therefore this plan that is as old 
as our Nation must be forced into the discard and the hereto- 
fore hated and despised draft plan be henceforth the one system 
to be followed in the future. Of course, lest it grate too harshly 
on the ear of patriotism, they apply to the machinery a newly 
invented muffler and call it “ selective universal conscription.” 
The diction of this phrase has a sound that is somewhat pleas- 
ing. and on its face has the appearance of justness that its 
practice I feel will never prove. 

We have for our consideration at this time two propositions, 
neither of which has the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment nor the President. The majority of the Military Com- 
mittee of this House presents a bill embodying the volunteer 
system to be put in force at once on proclamation of the Presi- . 
dent calling for volunteers, with the right of the President to 
at once build up the machinery necessary before conscription 
can be made. To construct this machinery, it is admitted by the 
friends of the draft idea, will require from some four to six 
months. This bill, therefore, provides two methods—the volun- 
teer and the draft. If the one proves to be a failure, the other 
can be applied at the very earliest moment that the system is 
perfected. The minority of this Military Committee reports a 
bill similar in words and form with the single exception of the 
volunteer clause. The minority’s bill takes away from the 
American citizen his right to voluntarily bear arms in the de- 
fense of his country. It entirely abandons this American and 
truly democratic idea and adopts the single thought of conserip- 
tion, thus surrendering to the aristocracy of our Army officers 
one of the basic principles on which our great and free Gov 
ernment was built. In taking this departure fron. our well- 
known and beloved traditions, an attempt is made by those 
wedded to the draft plan to confuse the idea of universal mili- 
tary training with compulsory military service. Those who 
use the two plans interchangeably and as synonyms, do it with 
deliberate intention of deceiving the casual and unthinking 
reader. These proponents of the draft well know that uni- 
versal military training is backed by almost a universal opinion 
not only in this House but in their home districts; therefore 
they confuse the two in an attempt to catch the American in 
the net of deceit. 

I am afraid those Army officers who first conceived this idea 
slander the American citizens when they offer an excuse that the 
volunteer idea has been tried in the present war in England and 
proven a failure and at last England has had to resort to con- 
scription. They urge, therefore, that we profit by her mistake 
and conscript at once. They do not tell you that England 
raised an army of 5,000,000 men by volunteers. But even were 
their statements true, I would ask did it ever occur to these 
highbrow warriors in the Army Department—many of whom 
have never smelt the smoke of battle—that these are Americans 
whom they are thus comparing with Englishmen; that perhaps 
the poor, down-trodden classes of Great Britain have refused to 
fight for a Government that boasts of its class distinction, of its 
royal blood. I would remind these gentlemen that this is Amer- 
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ica, and there is no comparison between the American people, 
where every man is a peer, and the British, where a few are of 
the royalty and the many are separated into distinct and lowly 
classes, What is it that makes the American, as distinguished 
from the peoples of most of the world, walk with head erect and 
step so proud? It is because he breathes the air of the only Gov- 
ernment upon the face of the earth that has from its birth de- 
clared “ That all men are created equal.” Then let us not urge 
that because England failed America’s sons can and will do no 
better in this death struggle that for more than two years has 
been draining Europe of her lifeblood. The American loves and 
respects his country and his flag; the former perhaps has no 
such impelling influence that would command such devotion. 
| Applause. } 

Again, in placing the stigma of disgrace upon our Volunteers 
in former wars, this coterie of Army officers who advocate con- 
scription stop not in their libel and slander of the soldiers who 
gave us the Union and has ever since preserved it. Seemingly 
without compunction these men would pluck the laurels from 
the graves of that great volunteer soldiery of the Revolution 
that marched over that bloody trail from Bunker Hill to victory 
at Yorktown, driving forever from our shores the tyranny of 
England. Now, this same England carries to us testimony in 
proof of its failure, and this testimony is at once adopted by our 
Army Board. This message is an insult to every man who ever 
fought of his own free will in any of the wars of our country. 
T can not remain silent and hear men say on this floor that it was 
not a suecess in our great Civil War. I will say to them who 
make this claim that you are not backed by the teachings of our 
history. I do not think you men of the North would dare go to 
your homes and on Memorial Day next preach such a preachment 
as this to those few grizzled warriors bent and stooped with their 
burden of years and their many friends and stalwart sons there 
gathered to commemorate the memory of their deeds of valor and 
pay silent tribute at the graves of the dead. [Applause.] I do 
not believe that the bravest and the rashest of the southern 
membership of this House would have either the courage or the 
lack of discretion to go back to your homes and tell the remnant 
of those old boys who wore the gray and their valiant sons that 
their fighting and deportment on the field of battle were not up 
to the standard of the soldiery of any country or any clime. 
I do not want to abandon this idea—this American idea—in its 
entirety for another system that comes to us from abroad. 
{ Applause. ] 

The majority bill gives the President two plans instead of 
one, and one of these can be put into effect within one hour after 
the bill becomes a law. It can be used to put us on a war foot- 
ing without delay, while the other system is being perfected. 
Should the draft system alone be adopted, you do not only chal- 
lenge the courage of our American manhood, but what for the 
moment is all-important—you delay for many months the com- 
mencement of an army under this bill. 

Gentlemen say the volunteer plan is unjust, unwise, and ineffi- 
cient; that it puts the burden of the battle on the shoulders of 
the courageous and allows the slacker to escape. They claim 
the universal compulsory system treats all alike. Let us see. 
The bill, as drafted by the War Department, seeks only to con- 
script boys between the ages of 19 and 25, entirely exempting 
from duty those men who shout so loudly for war who are above 
that age. This bill would entirely exempt from military duty 
those men who have so diligently shouted for war from news- 
paper offices and public platforms. It is possible while they 
so earnestly, and perhaps for a price, clamored for war they 
had been assured by the war propagandists that men of their 
age would not be called upon to fight, but that the children and 
the young men of the country would be the ones called upon 
to sacrifice their lives in British and French trenches, where 
human blood runs deep. They say this is universal compulsory 
service; but I am afraid the young men of America who are 
between the ages of 19 and 25 years will deny the universality 
of such a law. If you want what is really compulsory military 
service, leave the ages between 21 and 40, as written in both of 
these bills, and favor none. 

Gentlemen on the floor of this House who live in farming dis- 
tricts tell you that the farmer’s boy will not be called upon to 
go, because he must remain home to help feed the hungry mil- 
lions of the world. Gentlemen who live in manufacturing dis- 
tricts tell you that the great hosts of men who work in the 
workshops and factories will not have to go, because these great 
patriotic citizens will have to remain behind to make clothing, 
guns, and ammunition for the soldiers. Still other men who 
live in mining districts say that the miner will not have to go, 
because he is needed deep down in the earth, bringing to the 
surface the iron and the coal and the copper and the zine and 
other metals so needful in the prosecution of this war. With 
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these propositions staring us in the face, many gentlemen 
cried out in dismay, “Where in the name of heaven a: 
going to get these soldiers?” and I can only conclude that « 
all the men have been excluded we will have to make y), 
Army from the Boy Scout ranks. {Applause.] 

This leads me to the thought expressed by the gentleman) 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] on yesterday. When he made ; 
statement that in all of our previous wars the great maj. 
of our volunteer soldiers were 18 years of age and unde; 
quoted alleged statistics to show where a great percentage ,; 
them were only 15 years of age. I do not know where he eo; 
his figures, but they are not consistent with any register y)\):\\\, 
by our War Department. Were these figures true—and, than 
God, they are not—it would be a sad commentary upon A)jeri 
can manhood. The American men, not boys, make war, snd 
after war is made it would be cowardice personified to 2}! 
children to go and men to remain at home in safety, Ay 
plause. | 

I am for this bill because no one but the War Staff advocas, 
even its principles before it reached this House. I am for thy 
dual system of raising an army, to wit, the volunteer and con 
script, because such eminent and seasoned lawmakers «1 { 
Democratic side of this House as Speaker Crark, Chairija) 
Dent, Democratic Floor Leader Kircuin, and a long list of 
others, and such men as Republican Leader MANN and Mr. ex 
Speaker Cannon. I am for it because it is the quickest 4) 
most efficient method of raising an army. We are all behind 
the President and are going to help him win this war. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCutrocy]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, we are at war wiih a 
great military power, and I believe now is the time that ever 
resource of this Nation should be used to bring that war to 4 
speedy and successful conclusion. It shall, therefore, be m) 
purpose to stand back of the President, as the Commander j 
Chief of the Army and Navy, and do everything in my power 
consistent with my judgment and my conscience to assist hii 
in the carrying out of the solemn duty and the grave responsi- 
bility that rests upon him. 

There have been differences of opinion among people as to 
the policy we should have pursued at the beginning. Some be 
lieve that we should have entered the war when the neutrili 
of Belgium was outraged; some believe that we should hav 
gone to war when the Lusitania was sunk; and there are others 
who believe that we shoukl not have entered the war ai al 
But now that we are in the war, it is the patriotic duty of ever 
American citizen to stand by the country and do everythinz 
possible to assist in bringing about a speedy restoration «! 
peace. 

This is a situation that calls not only for patriotic devoli 
to the country, but for the wisest counsel and best thouclit 0 
which the Nation is capable in the perfecting of the policies 
we decide upon in the carrying on of the war. It is only by 
united action, by consultation among the responsible heads 0! 
the Government, that we can hope to accomplish the best re- 
sults, and those who contend or say that men charged with 
responsibility should not express their opinions as to whit is 
best to be done, but should follow blindly the course that maj 
be outlined by some department are advocating a policy that 
will take from our country one of its-greatest safeguards i 
this its hour of peril. 

I have no sympathy with the Members of Congress who criti 
cize the President or the departments in the cloakrootms and 
then remain silent on the floor of the House, and I believe that 
it is the duty of every Member of Congress to at least mak 
known his views in regard to the various policies in their mak- 
ing; but I also believe that when a policy has been determined 
upon, that then everybody should stand back of that policy 1! 
order that we may show a united front. 

I have received many telegrams urging me to stand !: 
the President. Of course, I intend to stand back of the !’res! 
dent, and I intend to stand back of my country; but that (or 
not mean that I shall refuse or fail to voice my honest conyic 
tions and exercise my constitutional duty under the oa!) ©! 
office I have taken ; otherwise I had better go home. 

PATRIOTISM NATION’S STRENGTH. 


If I were to be asked the question, Wherein lies the strenst! 
of the Nation? I should answer in but a single word—patriot 
ism! Patriotism is the most important element of notions! 
character. It was patriotism burning in the hearts of tle ft! 
ers of our country that resulted in the signing of the Declan 
tion of Independence, the greatest public document ever penned 
by htman hands; and it was patriotic devotion to the principles 
enunciated and laid down in that declaration that brous!! that 
contest, first for justice and then for freedom, to a successf! 
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conclusion, The patriotism of the American people has been 
tested and tried, and it has been proven to be the strength of 
the Nation in every subsequent war in which our country has 
engaged. Patriotism will win the present war and preserve in- 
violate the rights of American citizens, whether upon the land 
er sea, and the principles of liberty on which our Government 
was founded and has been maintained. 

Any poliey that will in the slightest degree lessen the patriot- 
ism of the American people strikes a blow at the Nation, and 
| have found, in my limited experience, that very often method 
has a great deal to do with the securing of the acceptance or 
the rejection of a proposition submitted to men. In other words, 
men Will sometimes accept a proposition if presented in a cer- 
tain way that they would absolutely reject if presented in an- 
other way, therefore I believe it is important in this war that 
we should be careful of the method we follow in raising our 
Army. 

We can not reject and override all the precedents that have 
heretofore been followed by our free Government and adopt 
methods that have been followed by monarchies, and not en- 
danger the damping of the ardor of the patriotism of the 
American people. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman believe that “ selective 
conscription ” is a term that the people will distinguish ; that is, 
that they will distinguish between selective conscription and 
merely plain conscription? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. To my mind selective conscription is 
more offensive than plain conscription. It gives too much 
power to those administering it. It endangers our liberty, in 
my humble judgment, and, therefore, I am against conscription 
before the volunteer system is tried out and the seductive word 
“selective” added to it. [Applause.] 

We must have an army; we must have gn efficient army, 
and we also want an enthusiastic army, and one that will fight 
not only because they are compelled to but because they want 
to, and because they are impelled by the same spirit that has 
made this Government the one great free Government that 
stands out among the nations of the world. 

Conscription has always been more or less in disrepute in 
this country. Men who would gladly volunteer will resent 
being conscripted. 
rather go to jail than be conscripted, although they would 
willingly volunteer to serve their country. 

I believe in conscription to force the slacker to do his part, 
but I believe that conscription should only be resorted to if the 
volunteer system does not meet the requirements. 

It has been said by a military official: “ Unwilling men 
burden armies, eat its subsistence, retard its action, and give it 
panic.” 

The bill reported by the majority of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee provides that the President may call for 500,000 volun- 
teers, and then for 500,000 more volunteers should he deem it 
necessary, and if’in the judgment of the President we are 
unable to raise the army and the men needed by these calls, the 
President may then proceed with selective conscription. 
a SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
there? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do. 

Mr. SWITZER, Does the gentleman believe that a sufficient 
niluber of men can be raised by a call for volunteers? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do; and I will say so in a few minutes. 


vield 


It is also provided in this bil that the War Department may | 


proceed at once in its preparation for conscription by the estab- 
lishment of registration stations, the taking of a census of 
those of military age, so that while the volunteer plan is being 
tried out no time will be lost, because the machinery for carry- 
Ing out the conseription plan provided for in the bill will go 
right on, and when the President has made his decision, should 
it he that he ean not raise sufficient soldiers by the volunteer 
System, he can at once proceed to raise them by conscription. 
rhe advantage of this bill is that it preserves the same system 
that our country has always pursued, and it gives an oppor- 
tunity to men who desire to enter the Army, being actuated by 
patriotism and the desire to serve their country, to do so with- 
out being conscripted. The bill also provides that only those 
Who can serve their country best as soldiers shall be taken and 
those who are needed in the fields and factory shall not be 
Permitted to volunteer. . 
ate, Slacker, under the provision of the House bill, will be 
to prtsilie get away, because the President will have the power 
sitneten ript him if he is needed. The House bill preserves the 
teas iples of democracy and provides for both a volunteer sys- 
‘ and conseription. The bill offered by the minority mem- 
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In some sections of this country men would | 





England was in. 
| a volunteer army. or both, I have faith enough in our officers 
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bers of the Military Affairs Committee provides only for con- 
scription and eliminates the volunteer system. Why should we 
close the door of opportunity to men who want to serve their 
country? The law should not prevent a man who may not be 
liable by conscription from going into the service if he wants 
to volunteer. 

I believe that the House bill will raise an army quicker, pro- 
viding as it does for both the volunteer system and conscription, 
than the minority bill which provides for conscription alone 
If I thought for a moment that this bill would mean any un 
necessary delay in the raising of the Army I would vote against 
it; but I am sure it will be quicker and more efficient, and I 
believe that it will result in the raising of an army under con 
ditions that will not lessen the patriotism of the people. I be- 
lieve that it will eliminate the probability of adverse feeling 
against the war being fanned into flame which might resuit in 
internal conflict and internal revolt and will result in the rais- 
ing of a better fighting force than could be raised by conscrip- 
tion alone. 

It has been said that experts favor conseription ; that they do 
not believe in the volunteer system. But in listening to the de 
bate on the floor of the House I became impressed with the fact 
that the qualifications of the experts have not been shown. 

The test of the efficiency of a fighting force is only shown 
under fire. Roosevelt wants to lead a volunteer army! 

I would prefer to take the advice of men like Gen. Sherman, 
writing after his experience in the Civil War, than to take the 
advice of the General Staff, writing before the war and before 
they have had any real experience with a fighting force actually 
under fire. 

Gen. W. T. Sherman in his personal memoirs, writing of the 
military lessons of the Civil War, says: 


“ But the real difficulty was and will be again to obtain an adequate 
number of good soldiers. We tried almost every system known to 
modern nations, all with more or less success—volunteer enlistments, 
the draft, and bought substitutes—and I think that all officers of ex 
perience will confirm my assertion that the men who voluntarily en 
listed at the outbreak of the war were the best—better than the con 


script and far better than the bought substitute.” 

It would seem to me that the conditions which it is claimed 
in the failure of the volunteer force in England will 
not apply to the soldiers raised in this country. If it should 
become necessary to send American soldiers to the trenches 
abroad, which I trust we may never have to do, it would be little 
short of criminal to send them without proper training, and 
there is no reason in the world why a volunteer army should 
not be as thoroughly trained as a conscripted army. Any force 
we send abroad can be used as a reserve force, and there will be 
no necessity for placing untrained soldiers in active service until 
they have received the training that will make it possible for 
them to fight in the front rank without needless sliughter. 

The argument that we by raising a volunteer army will be 
making the same mistake England has made is not a sound 
argument, becnuse we are not going to be in the same condition 
Whether our Ariny be a conscripted army or 
and those who will be directing this war to feel that our soldiers 
will be well trained before they are subjected to the hazard of 
active fighting. 

The advantage of the House bill is that it provides for both 
the volunteer system and couscription. Because I believe the 
bill reported by the majority of the Military Affairs Comnnittee, 
and known as the House bill, is fair, efficient, American, demo 
cratic, and workable, I shall support it. [Applause.] 

There is a distinction between universal military training and 
conscription, Providing for conscription does not mean that we 
are providing for universal military training. 

It is revolting to me to think of sending conscripted soldiers 
to a foreign battle field and to foreign trenches. I do not know 
how the other Members of this House feel about it, but I want 
to say to you that I do not want to be a party to sending an 
unwilling soldier or an unwilling boy to a European trench to 
be chained to a cannon. [Applause.] It was with that in view 
and that spirit in mind that I offered an amendment to the war 
resolution to the effect that soldiers should not be sent abroad 
except upon the express authorization of Congress. I did not 
know and I do not know but that it may be necessary to send 
them over there, but I believe they should only be sent over 
there as the result of an overpowering public sentiment, which 
will be best evidenced through the medium of the represent: 
tives of the people. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I listened with a great den 
of interest to the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] this afternoon. I have looked upon hiin as a 


military man, willing to go any length in the way of militarism ; 
but I thought his speech was exceedingly fair. 


He said there 
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was no doubt in his mind but that a volunteer army is the more | Then it is oe to put the names in a box and draw them, j)s; 


efficient army and the more effective force, but he added that the 
reason that he is for conscription was that he did not think that 
we could raise a volunteer army. By that statement the man 
who has advocated this war made an admission that I would hesi- 
tate to make. He admitted that this war is going to be unpopu- 
lar with the people; that it is unpopular with the people; that 
the spirit of patriotism has not been aroused; and are you gen- 
tlemen, in passing this conscription bill and eliminating the vol- 
unteer feature, going to take away the probability of that pa- 
triotism being aroused, or are you going to follow the plan that 
arouses the patriotism of the American people and that will 
make it possible to raise a volunteer army instead of going out 
and letting the idea prevail that you are going to pull the boys 
away from their homes and away from their mothers against 
their wills? I do not think it is good policy. I am for my coun- 
try and I am for this war, now that we are in it; but I want to 
say to you that I do not believe it is good judgment to conscript 
men in the beginning. I believe that we should rely upon the 
volunteer system first. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN]. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, barring sentiment and what some of us are pleased to 
call Democratic principles, there is not much, if any, difference 
between the two systems proposed by the bill of the majvrity 
and that of the minority of the committee. I do not see how 
the country or the administration could be much more ham- 
pered by one than the other. If at all, it could certainly be of 
only short duration, and it seems to me that the measure pro- 
posed by the minority is more likely to cause delay. The only 
real difference, as I understand the measure, is that the one 
proposed by the majority of the committee provides that the 
President shall first call for volunteers and after allowing a 
reasonable time, he being the judge of that, shall have the right 
to conscript them by what the bill denominates a “ selective 
draft system.” The age limit of those to be conscripted in each 
case is the same—from 21 to 40. 

The administration bill is, to my mind, a more serious matter, 
in that it proposes to raise an army by conscription and selecting 
only those who are from 19 to 25 years of age. 

When the question of conscription was first agitated I thought 
I was opposed to it, but as the days have passed and the dis- 
cussion has proceeded I have watched the maneuverings of 
strange parties, purporting to reside in our larger cities, and 
have about reached the conclusion that conscription for some 
classes would be both safe and sane. Every day I receive a 
score or more or letters and telegrams, not from citizens of my 
own district or State, but from variously designated “ trade 
organizations ” and so-called “ safety leagues” in other States, 
urging and advising me how to vote on this important question, 
It is this crowd that I have reached the conclusion should be 
conscripted, but I fear they can not be reached by the proposed 
bills of either the majority, the minority, or administration. 

Information received from this source leads one to conclude 
that much of such clamor for conscription is not the voice of 
Jacob but of Esau, who seeks to lay his hairy hand upon us. 
I fear that some of the noise heard from these great “ boards 
of trade,” “safety leagues,” and ultrapatriotic dailies, denounc- 
ing every man as a traitor trying to block the administration, 
who sees fit to vote his convictions and support the bill recom- 
mended by a majority of the Military Committee, is but the 
echo of great corporations, fatted bondholders, and vultures 
of finance. 

I have confidence in the integrity and intelligence of those 
who elected me. I am willing to take their advice, and God 
being my helper, I shall vote upon this question in accordance 
with my convictions and just as I believe a majority of those 
citizens whom I have the honor to represent would, with the 
same lights before them, vote if present. I suppose all other 
Members of Congress will do likewise; hence if they should not 
vote as I do, I shall not feel that they are more just or less 
untrue than I am, i 

On Monday last, when we first entered upon a discussion of 
the Army bill, my colleague from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] asked 
the distinguished chairman of the Military Committee to ex- 
plain how the selection of the first or any additional increment 
provided for under the conscription plan would be made. The 
gentleman from Alabama replied: 
to yn ne A Se sae aoa dhe ar eT Ae the 
ages that the bill may provide for—-19 and 25, according to the War 


ac 
Department’s bill, and 21 and 40, according to the committee bill, 
The first thing that must be done, of course, is to take this census, 


as you would a jury. f course, the right is reserved to deteryyina 
who is physically unfit and reject them, just as a juror whose pay. 
was drawn, if he was found to be incompetent or disqualified for 4. 
reason, would be rejected, 

Since that time I have attended the meetings of the co 
tee constantly and have listened intently, expecting, perhaps, ; 
some one would challenge the statement made by the chair: 
of the Military Committee, but thus far I have failed to },. 
any. Under this kind of provision I do not see how those en. 
gaged in manufacturing or farming can hope to escape ser\ 
more than other classes. Yet there has been created in tho 
public mind, I do not say by the administration, a belief t)\,: 
it is the intention of the Government to exempt from service »)) 
of those citizens of military age who now are or may here: fter 
be engaged in farming or manufacturing of foodstuffs, clothing. 
etc., each of these supposedly exempt classes expecting {ly 
other to be drafted first and all of the firm conviction that the 
“sons of rest,” who for years have haunted the poolrooms : 
whittled village benches, will be the first conscripted and that 
this great “army of the unemployed ” is all that is necessary to 
whip this fight. It appears that the plan proposed by | 
worthy Secretary of War is that the names of all classes will 
be taken in the census, placed in a box, and those who are dra\ 
therefrom will be expected to serve. 

I am in favor of conserving the resources of this country and, 
upon the principles of public policy and military exigency, of 
placing into service the unemployed, but no bill makes such 
express provision. If such is the intention of the administra 
tion or of Congress, it appears to me that there is no better 
place to say so than in the bill itself, and I shall offer to amend 
the bill for this purpose, as follows: 

Provided, That all able-bodied male citizens of the United Stat 
between 21 and 40 years of age, and residing therein, who can not 
show by satisfactory proof continuous employment during the 80 days 
next preceding the passage of this act, or who can not satisfaci 
show employment at some lawful occupation three-fourths of the 1e, 
counting eight hours per day, during the six months next preceding 
the passage of this act, shall be and are hereby selected and enrolled 
for military service in the Regular Army of the United States for 
and during the period of the present war; and that each person so 
enrolled shall, within 30 days, or such time thereafter as the President 
may prescribe from the passage of this act, report to such authority 
as may be prescribed by the President of the United States for such 
service at such time, at such place, as may be directed. 

[Applause. ] 

I am not so wedded to my proposed amendment that I will not 
willingly forsake it for any other provision which will guar- 
antee to the people that the first to be conscripted are those 
able-bodied “sons of rest” between 21 and 40 years of «ze, 
both rich and poor alike. 

I have no unkind word to say against our unemployed citizens. 
They may not be considered especially energetic or practical, 
but many of them are gentlemen; most of them are brave and 
doubtless would make good soldiers. If they have no job, so 
far as the good of society is concerned they need one whether 
rich or poor, and as the proposed amendment avoids in a ineus- 
ure the odium attached to the words “draft” or “ conscript,” 
why should we not adopt it? 


¢ 
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Gentlemen, this proposition is not one of sentiment or of 
politics, If we expect to do a man’s part and to wage a success- 
ful war we must meet it upon the broad principle of econoluy 


and military exigencies. We must preserve the active produc- 
ing forces of the country and utilize the others. Under tlie 
present military methods the Army is one place where “ slick- 
ing” is not permitted, so as a business proposition let us utilize 
the unemployed, and thus preserve, as much as possible, tlwse 
active industrial forces upon which we can depend for lwuest 
service without military persuasion. 

When we have first provided for the unemployed, we should 
next enlist from the ranks of the professional men, from specu- 
lators and tradesmen. The work of this great throng who })ro- 
duce nothing, but, as a rule, occupy the position of midd/cmen 


between the producers and the consumers, can be carried 01 by 
the males who are too old to fight and the women and children 
who are not expected to. Next we should enlist from (lusses 
engaged in manufacturing, but conserve a sufficient numer of 
these, who together with the male portion too old to fight, anc 
the women and children aforesaid not expected to, will be able 
to manufacture such articles of necessity as the Nation may 
demand. Last and least of all should be the agricultural 
classes. Farm labor, especially in the South, has been greatly 


depleted during the past two or three years. This labor bas 
gone to our great manufacturing centers, where they have been 
attracted by payment of higher wages than the conditions 10 
agricultural sections justify. 

But aside from this, for years past there has been a steady 
exodus of farm laborers from agricultural districts to our !arse 
cities. With the present demands and probable necessity for 
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future shipments of farm products to the allied nations of Eu- 
we shall be forced to retain our farm hands at their present 
posts. Remember that every time you take a man from the 
farm you convert & producer into a consumer. You not only 
do this, but you increase the burden 9f those remaining, for they 
are then not only forced to support him, but all those who he had 
supported before leaving the farm. We can not increase the 
purdens of the women and children of the agricultural districts, 
especially of the South, for they have all they can endure. For 
vears their loads have been heavy, but, unable to shift the re- 
sponsibility, they have endured them without a murmur. 


Already it has been called to my attention from several 
sources that various newspapers and trade journals throughout 
this country are agitating a proposition to fix a maximum price 
for the sale ef all agricultural products. The best way for the 
Government to protect its agricultural interests is to protect 
those engaged in the production of agricultural commodities. 
Let the producers receive the highest market price, and, if lim- 
itations are to be made, let it be upon the speculators engaged 
in the sale of such commodities. It is probably advisable to 
limit the profit of speculators, but the Government should see to 
it that such limitations in no way affect the humble producer. 

Gentlemen, I can not speak for any other States, but so far 
as Georgia is concerned I can say that the proposed adminis- 
tration bill will not permit the creation of an effective Army 
without heavy drafting on those engaged in agriculture. The 
respective States are supposed to bear their quota of war bur- 
dens. If we have 100,000,000 population and desire to raise an 
Army of 1,000,000 strength, then for each 1,000,000 of our popu- 
latien we must furnish 10,000 soldiers, and each State must 
furnish soldiers on this basis in proportion to its population. 
Desiring to raise an Army of 2,000,000 men, which I understand 
to be the plan, Georgia, with a population of more than 
2,500,000, weuld furnish for an Army of the size indicated a 
total of more than 50,000—about 4,500 to each congressional 
district. Less than 21 per cent of the population of Georgia is 
in the cities. Seven per cent, or 7,000,000, of our population in 
the United States is between 19 and 25 years of age. Upon this 
basis, in all the cities of Georgia there are only 37,705 within 
the age which the administration desires; and as it is estimated 
that 40 per cent of this number will be excused on account of 
physical ailment, religious belief, or other cause, only 23,623 
will be available. Where will the other 33,540 come from, ex- 
cept from the farms of that State? I can not give my consent 
to such a draft as this from our agricultural forces, when upon 
the basis provided for by the Military Committee in both the 
majority and minority bills there can be raised from our popu- 
lation between 21 and 40 years of age, in the cities alone, more 
than 70,000. 

But another reason why I can not support the proposed ad- 
ministration measure is because it seeks to draft by conscrip- 
tion into the military service of this country and into the 
trenches of Europe boys only 19 years of age. They are not re- 
sponsible for conditions ; they have no voice in the Government, 
and should net be forced to discharge that burden which the 
administration measure will not place upon men 26 years of 
age—their equals in strength and superiors in judgment. Many 
of iy constituents have urged me to do anything the President 
desires. I am very sorry that I ean not comply with their re- 
quests, but I can not conscientiously commit myself to such a 
policy. My conception of democracy leads me to the conclusion 
that the burden of military service should rest on those from 
~1 to 40, and that we should not crucify the minors of this 
country upon the “cross of conscription.” 

This Nation has already had some experience with conscrip- 
tion, and without consideration of the riots caused by an en- 
forcement of the same, I invite your attention to extracts from 
a letter of Mr. J. M. Kennedy, dated London, England, Decem- 
ber 28, 1915, addressed to the editor of the London Economist, 


— printed therein January 1, 1916, pages 15 and 16, as fel- 
ows: 


rope. 


. ’esertions, as was to be expected in these circumstances, were very 
aoa tous. In the spring of 1864 some 3,000 officers and 80,000 non- 
on uissioned oflicers and men were missing from the Army of the 
. ee alone “for reasons unknown.” Well might Lincoln remark, 
the feos a large body of reinforcements together and start them to 
— trout, bat after deducting the sick, the deserters, the stragglers, 
aaa - scharged, the numbers seriously diminish by the time they 
cach their destination, It’s like trying to shovel fleas across a barn- 
eo ~yoe ce get ‘em all there.” 
“as not merely the moral opposition of the people which made 
secund ian a failure; for a failure it was. ‘The total number of men 
of the BR Rg nt between the passing of the draft act and the end 
aie over 2, i , but a very large proportion c 
ows were recruited voluntarily by bounties. “* * oe there were 
mic as well as moral causes. Middle-class men with dependents 


woud could not afford to enter the army; the working classes either 


not, in many instances, or deserted. 
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Extract from “Conscription in the Confederate States of 
America, 1862 to 1865,” by R. P. Brooks; printed in Military His- 
torian and Economist, October, 1916, pages 419 to 442: 





Conscription appears to have put into the army not more than 25 
per cent of the total. But it is unfair to credit conscription with hav- 
ing augmented the armies even to that extent, because the conscripted 
classes were confessediy almost worthless as fighting material, and no 
doubt 100,000 deserters admitted by Gen. Preston to be at large, were 
principally conscripts. Compulsory service was, furthermore, a weaken- 
ing force in that it brought conflicts with the States, which led to half- 
hearted support in some instances and did much to make service in 
the army unpopular. Another untoward result may be laid to the door 
of this system as organized; the very lax laws of exemption provided 
an easy and more or less honorable avenue of evasion, thereby keeping 
out of the armies thousands who might ctherwise have been forced by 
public opinion to volunteer. 


Extract of letter by Maj. T. A. Dodge (brevet colonel, volun- 
teers), transmitting report of ‘* Deserters’ branch” to Brig. Gen, 
Jams By. Fry, provost marshal general, December 1865; 
printed in report of the Secretary, first session Thirty-ninth 
Congress, Appendix, part 1 (1865-66), pages 234 to 237: 

The deserters of 1864 include all drafted men who have been assigned 
to regiments and deserted en route to the field and some who, being held 
to the draft, have deserted before reaching general rendezvous. This 
accounts for the increase of desertions during that year. 


Extract from “ Regimental losses in the Civil War,” 1861 to 
1865, by William I’. Fox, page 532: 


Desertions were frequent among the drafted men, for their service 
was compulsory, but there were not many of this class in the ranks. 
The Union Army was essentially a volunteer army. True, a conscrip- 
tion act was enforced, but its provisions for exemption were so len.ent 
that the number of drafted men held in the service was only 52.068, a 
small number as compared with the total enlistment. 


» 
el. 


In addition to the 
drafted men held to the service, there were 75,429 conscripts who sent 
substitutes. These substitutes have generally been classed as merce 
naries, but they were men who went to the war without compulsign, and 
if they received money for the act it should be remembered that all the 
volunteers who enlisted during the latter part of the war received large 
bounties. 

They tell us the volunteer system has failed. I do not think 
so. They say we should profit by the experience of England 
and other European nations, and in this I quite agree. KEng- 
land with a population 40,000,000 has raised by the volunteer 
system over 5,000,000 soldiers. They are now fighting her 
battles. By the conscript system she has raised less than 
1,000,000, and not one of them are fighting but are yet in the 
training camps of England. Who can say the system will be 
successful? 

Of course England has made mistakes, but it was not so 
much the fault of the volunteer system as it was of the officers 
in charge. It was for the lack of proper conservation of her 
resources and classification and designation of those in the 
service. The bill now before the House avoids all of these 
difficulties, we think, and makes full provision for officering 


the companies. Was the change made in England be- 
cause the people wanted it, or felt the necessity for it? Or 
was it to satisfy the demands of a militaristic spirit? Without 
saying I will offer an article appearing in the London (Eng- 
land) Nation: 

Conscription for great emergency, the country would have borne, 
for it has borne everything (including the incompetency of its gover- 
nors), with patience; just as its young manhood has dared everythirg 
with ardor. But conscription after 6,000,000 of its citizens have 
offered themselves for armed service—i. e.. about 2 per cent more of 
the population than conscripted Germany has taken or can take— 
conscription under a scheme twisted so as to turn it into a plan not 
for getting volunteer recruits into the Army, but fer keeping them out 
so as to make room for the application of force; conscription by a 


newspaper dodge, in statistics ; conscription by a silly libel of the class; 
conscription by a cloak for militaristic misdirection—this is too much. 

We might profit again by remembering that Canada which 
forms a part of the British Empire has not resorted to conscrip- 
tion, yet with a population of only 9,000,000 has raised an army 
of 500,000, who are now admittedly deing as good if not better 
fighting than any others engaged in this mighty conflict. I 
spent several days in Canada during the present year and 
observed mue¢eh patriotic enthusiasm among them. 

Canada has some such a volunteer system as that proposed 
by the majority of the Military Committee. I call attention to 
an article appearing in the Survey undér date of April 21, 
1917: 

It has been proved there [in Canada] that compulsion is not neces- 
sary if you apply modern census and efficiency methods in the process 
of selection. The old-time method of obtaining recruits, such as we 
are using now. has been discarded, with the result that the atmos- 
phere is entirely changed. Scientific, selective, voluntary has not only 
conserved the liberty of conscience of the individual, but it has mus- 
tered an army of 500,000 volunteers, equivalent to a free-will army 
of 5,000,000, or the population of the United States; and 80,000 
Americans compose a part of this army of volunteers. 

We might profit further by remembering that Australia, an- 
other British possession, recently on a referendum voted down 
the proposition of conscription by something like 200,000 ma- 
jority. Yet these same people like those of Canada are now 
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doing a man’s part in the war. 


If the plan of the “ Mother 
Country ” is a good one why do they not adopt it? 

Yes; we can profit further by other European countries in 
remembering that recently 10,000 striking workers of Germany 


in a resolution demanded the abolition of conscription. Does it 
not seem strange that we of the United States, fighting for a 
world democracy, should deliberately establish a system that is 
the basis of Prussian autocracy, against which nearly the whole 
world is now in arms? 

The question and principle of conscription has given me con- 
siderable concern. I reason that if I execute my promissory 
note, agreeing to pay a stipulated amount at the maturity of 
the obligation, I at least have the right of payment without en- 
forcement by suit. Every citizen of this Government owes to it 
a debt of loyal patriotism and should be willing to defend it 
ugainst the world. But it appears to me that he should be given 
the right of discharging the obligation without conscription. If 
we resort to conscription we discredit the patriotic loyalty of 
the masses, and our enemies at home and abroad will say that 
Congress forced the war upon the Nation, and realizing its in- 
ability to successfully prosecute same, was forced to pass an act 
of conscription in order to organize an army. As for me, this is 
an indictment for which I do not wish to lay the foundation. 
{ believe we can raise as large an army by the volunteer sys- 
tem as the necessities of the occasion demand, and I know we 
can do it quicker than by the proposed plan which all admit 
will take from three to four months. 

It is slander of the American people to say that the volun- 
teer is a failure. He has won honors on every battle field where 
he has gone, and enriched the pages of history with his deeds 
of daring and skill. I challenge any one to show me a page of 
history made illustrious by a conscript American or English 
soldier. 

Gentlemen, if my neighbors are to go to the trenches of 
Europe I want the sentinel on guard while they sleep to be a 
volunteer, and I will know they are secure; but with conscripts, 
desertion and ruin may follow. When they are ordered to scale 
the heights or take the trenches of the enemy I want them to 
know that they are in a regiment of volunteers. 

In conclusion, let me say I come from a State that stands 
eleventh in population, fourth in volunteering to date, and 
second to none in loyalty and patriotic devotion. Whether the 
bill we pass provides for conscription or the volunteer system 
her sons will acquit themselves with glory on land and on sea, 
{ Anplause. ] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. StepHens]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, we are not 
now discussing the question of whether we shall have peace or 
war. There is no need to discuss the blessings of peace or the 
horrors of war. 

What we and every other patriotic citizen of the Nation is 
interested in is the best method of raising an army to defend 
ourselves against our enemies and do our full duty in this re- 
spect. 

There are great differences of opinion among the Members of 
Congress, as well as in the country, as to what method or meth- 
ods will best serve this end. Shall we have an army composed 
of volunteers, or shall we have one made up of conscripts? is 
the question now under consideration. 

There has been considerable discussion of the respective plans. 
The newspapers of the country, in the main, are advocating 
conscription. Many Members of Congress advocate conscrip- 
tion, and so does the administration. 

Many articles have appeared in the papers; many speeches 
have been made here and elsewhere; many letters have been 
written and many resolutions have been adopted at mass meet- 
ings denouncing those who prefer the volunteer system to the 
conscript system as traitors, as German sympathizers, as enemies 
to our country. 

Vituperation is not argument. Denunciation does not prove 
anything. Abuse does not add strength to any cause. Simply 
to say that a man is a traitor, that he is guilty of treason, does 
not prove that he is. Indeed, it is generally true that when a 
man resorts to abuse, villification, and vituperatior it is be- 
cause he is short on real argument and wants to divert atten- 
tion from the merits of the question involved in the discussion. 

Some arguments, however, have been presented in favor of 
conscription. Let us see what the ones most frequently urged 
are. 

It is repeated over and over again that the volunteer system 
is a failure. I have seen and heard this statement hundreds of 
times. g 
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A distinguished Senator used this language: 

No great war has ever been fought, or eyer will be fought, Jay. 
by volunteers. 

The majority report of the Senate Gommittee on Milijayy 
Affairs says: 

The volunteer method has never proved adequate and effectual | 
national needs. ’ 

A statement repeated over and over again without any effoy; 
to refute it is finally accepted as the truth. The facts are jor 
given by the press, so this statement has had great weight \ jt), 
many persons, 

Has the volunteer system proven a failure? 
report of the Senate committee says: 

The traditions and history of our people favor the volunteer sy«; 
We have had five wars. All of them were fought under the yoliy) 
system, and all of them were won. The Nation has never lost a w.; 

he volunteer spirit is bred into the people. The men of the | nj 
States are willing to volunteer now and ought to be given an 
tunity to do so rather than to be conscripted into service. 

What war was ever won by conscripts? History answe 
there were none. What battles famous in American histor 
were won by couscripts? Again the answer is there were none 

soncord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill were won by yolunte 
There was not a conscript there. 

How many conscripts were with George Washington 
he crossed the Delaware? How many conscripts endured 
hunger and cold with him at Valley Forge? There were none, 

How many conscripts were with Andrew Jackson whi 
won the battle of New Orleans? There were none. Bui the 
brave volunteers of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississipp 
there. 

How many conscripts were with Scott and Taylor in 
Mexican War? There was not a conscript in the whole sry 
I recall that at Buena Vista Jefferson Davis and his voluntecrs 
demonstrated their heroism and saved the day. 

Who performed the valiant service in the Civil War in both 
armies that brought honor and glory to the American soldier: 
It was the volunteer, and not the conscript. It is a matter ot 
history that conscription was a mistake and a failure on both 
sides. 

Were Grant and Sherman, Lee and Jackson, or any © 
other great generals on either side conscripts? Certainly it 

I defy anyone to name a single conscript in that great sirug 
gle that ever received any recognition for bravery or inerito 
rious service. I would also like for anyone to name i sincile 
man who has ever boasted of the fact that he was a conscript. 

It has always been my understanding that it was considered 
a disgrace to have been conscripted. Yet the gentlemei \ 
favor conscription without giving men a chance to voluntecr ar 
stamping disgrace upon the brows of men who do not «i 
such a stigma. 

Some gentlemen state frankly that they do not believe | 
our men will volunteer. It is a frankly cruel state 
Others express a doubt that men will volunteer, and - 
the embarrassment if they do not volunteer. 

One statement is based upon an absolute denial of the | 
otism and loyalty of the people of the Nation; the othe: 
presses a doubt and distrust as to their patriotism and !0): 
so strong that they are unwilling to give the people a «! 
to show their love of country and willingness to sacrifice (! 
selves on the altar of the country’s good. 

It may be that the people have sunk so low that the) 
overlook these expressions that reflect so seriously upo. |! 
They will do so if they have lost all sense of honor; | 
have lost all self-respect. 

In the past we have praised the volunteer soldier: we | 
honored him for his valor and devotion to his country. 
achievements have been told in story and song; his deeds | 
been immortalized by orators and historians; his feats « 
ing have been the delight, as well as the inspiration, «! 
sands who have come after him; but, alas! the glory t! 
been his through the years has been shown to be undeseryc’. 
The historian, the orator, the poet that have given him jr 
have been perpetrating a fable upon a credulous people. 

Mr. Chairman, it will undoubtedly be a great shock | 
old volunteer veterans who are still living to learn th: 
were an absolute failure. Those old soldiers have taken 
pride in the fact that they, on each side, offered themse!\: 
a cause that they believed to be right. They have (de! 
to hear the story of their valor and prowess recounted. 
have been pleased to believe that their fellow citize:> 
ored them for their service. 

What a rude awakening has come to them! : 

“No great war has ever been won largely by volunteers. 
a Senator. 


The minoriti 


i 
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“The velunteer method has never proved adequate and ef- 
rectual for national needs,” says the Senate committee in re- 
porting the administration bill. 

«phe fact is that the volunteer is not a reliable soldier, and 
any people that leans upon him leans upon a broken reed,” says 
foyer Secretary of War, Luke E. Wright, according to a quota- 
tion by Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Gentlemen, these are base slanders visited upon as brave and 
noble men as ever lived, and I can not refrain from denouncing 
them as such. 

Ninety-seven and seven-tenths per cent of the men in the 
Union Army were volunteers. There were more than 2,250,000 
men in that Army, and only about 46,000 of them were con- 
scripts. The Secretary of War, in his report dated November 22, 
1865, says: 


The troops disbanded were chiefly volunteers. 


through the conscription authorities. In many localities it has heen 
found expedient, indeed necessary, to suspend wholly or partially the 
operation of conscriptions. 

srooks, in “ Conscription in Confederate States,” SQys: 

_ The conscripted classes were confessedly almost worthless as fight- 
ing material, and no doubt 100,000 deserters, admitted by Gen. Preston 
to be at large, were principally conscripts. Compulsory service was 
furthermore a weakening force in that it brought conflicts with the 
States, which led to half-hearted support in some instances, and did 
much to make service in the army unpopular. 

Attention has been called to these quotations in order to show 
that the aspersions cast upon the volunteer soldier, so far as 
the experience of our Nation is coneerned, are entirely unwar- 
ranted ; that the volunteer has made a glorious record and the 
eonscript an inglorious one; that the volunteer system has 
proven a success and that conseription has proven a failure. 

Let us now look to some other lands and see how the volun- 
teer system has worked there. In England an army of more 
| do not have the statistics for the Confederate Army, but I do | than 5,000,000 men was raised by the volunteer system. 
know that in beth armies there were more than two and one-half It is a fact that to-day there is not a single conscript fighting 
millions of volunteers. This, too, at a time when we had a popu- | for England. After this large force had volunteered, England did 
lation of 33,000,000. Now we have more than three times as | resort to conscription. This was not done, however, until about 
creat population, and it is said that we can not get half thaé | one in elght of her entire population had volunteered. 
many volunteers. It will be seen that the men of England were given a chance 

The Spanish-American soldiers were volunteers. McKinley, | to volunteer, and that they responded nobly—6,000,000 offered 
himself a veteran of the Civil War, signed the military bill that | their services. 





was passed for the purpose of that war, and he did not ask for So it is not true that the volunteer system was a failure in 
conscription. England. Listen to what Lord Kitchener, the great English gen- 

Just prior to his death President McKinley said: eral, said on January 5, 1916: 

Our troops represented the courage and conscience, the purpose and So far we have been able to provide for the largest increase of tha 
patriotism of their covntry. * ® * They did their full duty, and | army and its maintenance on a purely voluntary system. * * * 
all sought the place of greatest peril. They never faltered. which has done so well and which has given us much splendid materia! 

: > Se : oO si or t » > se . ‘ va , he 

These were volunteers, not conseripts. in the field. I do not consider that the proposed change should 


- : - ‘ regarded in the light of any derogation of the principle of voluntary 

In his message to Congress after the Mexican War President | service in this country. 

James K, Polk said: On May 23, 1916, he said: 

Well may the American people be preud of the energy and gallantry The conviction is deeply and universally felt that we have engaged in a 
of our Regular and Volunteer officers and soldiers. The events of these | just war, and the patriotism of our people gave us, under the voluntary 
few months afford a gratitying proof that our country can under any | system, a far larger army than we could ever have contemplated. ce 
emergency confidently rely for the maintenance of her honor and the ; : A : 
defense of her rights on an effective force ready at all times voluntarily It was made plain by other eminent Englishmen that they did 
to relinquish the comforts of home for the perils and privations of the | net favor conscription until the men of England had had an 


camp ; ‘ ‘ opportunity to volunteer, and that they had great respect for and 
Gen. W. T. Sherman said in his memoirs: faith in the volunteer system. 
We tried almost ever system eawn to Re er. Ss == How different from many of our great statesmen. They are 
more or less success—voluntary enlistment, e dratt, an jougot sub- wilh : —— of ig e | wwii Sa i = sata 
: stitutes—and I think that ali officers of ‘experience will confirm my unwilling to trust to the patriotis im of Americans, and some even 
; assertion that the men who voluntarily enlisted at the outbreak of | go to the extent of casting reflections upon our splendid military 


the war were the best—better than the conscript and far better than | reeord that has been made by patriotic volunteers. 

the bought substitute, When the conseription bill was being considered in England 
Thus it will be seen that the history of the volunteer soldier | Right Hon. Mr. Asquith, then premier, said that he was a keen 

in the United States is a glorious one, and that those who say | supporter of the volunteer system, and that he favored conscrip- 

to the contrary are traducers and slanderers, tion as a last resort. 


WHAT OF CONSCRIPTS. Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, new in this city on a mission 
Villiam F. Fox, in his book on the Civil War, says: ~ England, ar. : es aan 
eser 7 . oe et me repeat, ave never been one of those who looked with favor 

were seaman ane line Gabe hee enen oF = _ a coe upon compulsion in any form—conscription in any form. , 

’ a * : : . . : 

The Union Army was essentially a volunteer army. So England did not adopt conscription in the first instance, 
President Lincoln realized the inefficiency and unreliability | but only as a last resort, and after the volunteer system had 

of conscripts when he used this language: brought forth more than 6,000,000 men who were ready to sacri- 
We get a large body of reinforcements together and start them to | fice themselves for love of country. 

the front, but after ucting the sick, the deserters, the stragglers, PATRIOTISM IN CANADA. 

and the discharged, the numbers scriously diminish by the time they ‘ . : wes ieee } 

reach their destination. It's like trying to shovel fleas across a barn- Our neighbor, Canada, one of the British possessions, has 

yard—you don’t get ‘em all there. demonstrated the patriotism of her sons by sending 400,000 
Gen, Nelson A. Miles testified before the Military Affairs | volunteer troops. We have several times as large a popula- 

Committee as follows: tion as has Canada. At the same ratio we could send several 


As far as conscription was concerned, that was tried out during millions; in fact, many times as large an army as it is proposed 
Ge Cue yee yong postive cquniee. ? think ase were 54,000 | that we shall raise. 
hen adde o the Army—54, a tional to the 2,000,000 men—- ‘anadan ic > inviti ‘ Sorps / -ertiscements ave 
by conscription; but I know that just at the time of the crisis of the Canada is now inviting immigrants. Advertisements hav 


Gettysburg eampaign thousands of the best troops, drilled and disci- | been run in the newspapers in which are set out the advantages 
plined men, in the Army had to be taken out of the field and sent | of living in Canada, one of which is that there is no conscription, 
back to suppress the riots occasioned by that unpopular measure. 
A writer on the Civil War says in regard to conscripts in the er ‘ P I erg he ‘ 
Union Army: Australia is one of the colonial possessions of England. She 
Desertions, as was to be expected in these circumstances, were very has Surnished hundreds of thousands of her pt a help —_ 
numerous, In the spring of 1864 some 3,000 officers and 80,000 non- | England’s battles in this great conflict. Not one of them is a 
pmumissioned officers and men were missing from the Army of the} conscript. Every Australian soldier that left his native land to 
omnne alone for reasons: unknown. fight a foreign foe thousands of miles from home was a volunteer. 
_ Gov. Seymour, of New York, in a message to the legislature | The same thing is true of New Zealand. 
dated January 5, 1864, says: Last fall an election was held on the subject of conscription 
etd - attempt to fill our armies by drafting was abortive. While it | and it lost by a large vote. 
B © useful result, it disturbéd the public mind, it carried anxiety Think of it! In England, where they have a King, conseription 


and perplexity in > 
Citizens, lt not nly. fells $9.4ll sax evmice but it aliens iipaaian was not resorted to until the men had had a chance to volunteer. 


THERE IS AUSTRALIA, 





i. allen it is opposed to the genius of our political system ; Think of it! In the English colonial posgessions—Canada, Aus- 

industrial, pursuitee ens oaeken Government; it fs injurious to the | tralia, and New Zealand—the volunteer system, still prevails. 
It is stated in the t t as Coatebirate bese: f Think of it! Australia is a British possession, England has a 

scription, 1864 ae Sein apd of the Confederate Sureau of con-| King. Yet the people of Australia are permitted to vote on the 
_ vine tas il ie dade“5e ecalanlsh Bully tut er. question of ne. yu ; , 

ional and also pay rolls prove that more men have been received Think of it! That in this “land of the free and home of the 


Service irregularly since the 1st of January than have gone | brave” there should be such a reversal of military policy at the 


arenes TITANS 
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very beginning, in the face of all our military traditions and 
experience, and in the face of the facts that I have just discussed. 
AN ARGUMENT FOR CONSCRIPTION EXPLODED, 

It is argued by some, as I have stated, that the volunteer 
system has proven a failure in the past. 

What I have said has been in an effort to show that volun- 
teerism has not been a failure in the history of the United 
States and in the history of several other countries. 

Now, I approach another argument against volunteering. 
While some assert that it will be impossible to secure enough 
volunteers for the Army, many of the opponents of the volun- 
teer system say that it should be changed and conscription 
provided for because the volunteers are usually the bravest and 
best of our citizens, and that many of them can not be spared 
from their usual business life; that they are more needed in the 
industrial life and work of the Nation than for military service. 

I notice that Gen. Bridges, of the British Army, who is now 
in this city, has given out an interview in which he advocates 
conscription. He makes the statement that— 

The loss of so many men at the front who would have been of far 
greater value at home did more perhaps than anything else to bring 
about the adoption of selective conscription. We realized after a year’s 
blundering that highly trained men should not be sent to the trenches 
to die, and that the Government should have the right to select the 
fighting men and those to be kept at home for industrial service. 

That argument has been made over and over again by the 
advocates of conscription. Some men are too valuable to be 
allowed to fight, because their services are so badly needed in 
industrial work; therefore the military authorities should have 
the right to “ select ” those who-should fight, they say. 

It is very true that there are men who should not be allowed 
to join the Army. For example, Thomas A. Edison, with his 
wonderful inventive genius, is too valuable to put on the firing 
line, because he can serve us much better by applying his mind 
to the development of inventions that will be worth more to 
us in the war than a mighty army. 

No one will deny this. Everyone recognizes that some right 
~ of selection should exist. This point has been stressed and 
made much of by the newspapers and those favoring conscrip- 
tion; but they are not fair enough to state the fact that the 
principle of the right of “ selection ” is recognized and provided 
for in the volunteer provisicn of the Dent bill. 

It is but fair to the gentlemen who reported the Dent bill, 
to those of us who favor that provision of it, and but fair to 
the country as well, for that fact to be known. No; they pre- 
fer to overlook the fact, and to make the country believe that 
under the volunteer system no right of selection will exist. 
But that is only one example of their unfair methods. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if we adopt the volunteer provision of the 
Dent bill we will deprive the conscriptionists of one of their 
strongest arguments and provide against the mistake that ac- 
cording tc Gen. Bridges, England made and the thing that he 
says ‘did more, perhaps, than anything else to bring about the 
adoption of selective conscription.” 

The fact that the chairman of the committee, Mr. Dent, and 
his colleagues who stood with him, had the good judgment to 
recognize the principle of the right of selection, and make it a 
part of their volunteer plan, does them great credit. It was a 
recognition of an important principle, and at the same time it 
destroyed the strongest argument for conscription. 

We have heard much of universal obligation of service. It is 
said that there is equality of obligation, and that there shall be 
equality of service. That sounds well; but, of course, it is not 
an honest argument for conscription. 

In the first place, the administration purposes to draft those 
between the ages of 19 and 25 years. 

In the second place, it was stated by the Secretary of War 
that 42 per cent of these would be exempted for one reason or 
another. 

In the third place, it is proposed under the first call to “ se- 
lect ” only one boy or man in seven or eight. As they are needed, 
others will be called. If the war shall end before the final 
draft is made, of course, some would escape service entirely. 

Although one may be under just as much obligation as an- 
other to perforin military service, it is obvious that the admin- 
istration measure does not really provide for or propose 
equality of military service. In the very nature of things 
equality of such service is impossible. The very terms “ uni- 
versal” and “selective’’ indicate that such equality is not 
intended, t ; 

But some one says that it is as important to have some one to 
engage in industrial work as it is to shoot guns and kill the foe. 
It sounds all right to talk of universality of obligation, but 
there is no such thing as universality of service, universality of 
sacrifice. 





The man who makes a gun is performing a service to }\‘< 
country. The man who fires that gun in the defense of },\< 
country is also performing a service. I have heard it stajoq 
that one service is as great as the other. I shall not disceyc. 
that phase of the subject, but I do contend that as between +). 
two there is no equality of sacrifice. 

The artisan remains at home with his family and frie) 
He is perfectly safe from an enemy’s bullet. He does not | 
his life or his health from disease contracted in camp. He (| 
not suffer the many privations attendant upon the life of » 
soldier. He draws as good wages as he did before the way. 
perhaps better. At the close of the war he does not have to 
adjust himself to new or strange conditions; if changes |);,ve 
come gradually he has witnessed their coming and has adapted 
himself to them. In fact, the war will have brought but little. 
if any, of trial and hardship to him. 

With the soldier it is another story. Friends and family are 
left behind. Life and limb and health are offered to the oi 
of war. If his life is spared, he may return crippled or broken 
in health. Then he enters in the contest for a livelihood in 
the future with the man who remained at home as a competitor, 
He is handicapped by the changed conditions, the loss of time, 
and the change in himself. 

Oh, my friends, who can say that there is universality of sac- 
rifice, equality of service? ‘There can be no comparison between 
the two in the burdens borne, the suffering undergone, the 
heartaches endured, and the privations and hardships expe- 
rienced. 

AN ADVOCATE OF CONSCRIPTION QUOTES SCRIPTURE. 


A few minutes ago the gentleman from Alabama, while tak- 
ing an argument for conscription, quoted Scripture. He told 
about Moses and David taking a census. 

I am reminded that on one occasion the devil came to the 
Master and quoted Scripture for his own purpose, when the 
Master said, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” And he “ got,” 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

I believe that some of these gentlemen who are erying out so 
loudly and wildly for conscription are going to be told by their 
constituents on next election day to “ get,” and unless I iiss 
my guess they will “ get.” [Applause.] 

But to the gentleman’s quotation. While he was speaking, 
some Scripture occurred to me, so I borrowed a _ well-worn 
Bible from my good friend Zeke CANDLER, so that I might not 
be guilty of misquoting. 

In I Chronicles, twenty-first chapter, we find this language: 

; Ans Satan stood up against Israel, and moved David to number 
sraecr— °” 

Without reading the whole chapter, let me say that thie 
story is that David gave instructions according to what Satan 
had said, and it was accordingly done. Then we read: 

And God was displeased with this thing; therefore he smote Israc! 

And David said unto God, “I have sinned greatly, because | 
done this thing; but now, I beseech Thee, do away the iniquity of thy 
servant, for I have done very foolishly.” 

And the Lord spake unto Gad, David's seer, saying, “Go ani! tel! 
David, saying “Thus saith the Lord, I offer thee three things: « 
thee one of them, that I may do it unto thee.’” 

So Gad came to David, and said unto him, “ Thus saith the Lord, 
‘Choose thee.’ ” 

“ Bither three years’ famine; or three months to be destroyed befor 
thy foes, while that the sword of thine enemies overtaketh th: 
else three days the sword of the Lord, even the pestilence, in th: 
and the angel of the Lord destroying throughout all the coasts o! 
Israel. Now therefore advise thyself what word I shall bring again 
to him that sent me.” 

And David said unto Gad, “I am in a great strait: Let me fal! now 
into the hand of the Lord; for very great are His mercies: but '«' me 
not fall into the hand of man.” , 

So the Lord sent pestilence upon Israel: and there fell of [srac 
70,000 men. 

Then David clothed himself in sackcloth and ashes, ach! owl: 
edged his sin and foolishness, repented of what he had (one— 

- Built there an altar unto the Lord; and offered burnt offerings and 
peace offerings, and called upon the Lord. 

I beg you, my friends, do not be led astray by the gent!:man 
from Alabama and his Scripture. [Laughter and appl:aus:.| 


THE PROPAGANDA FOR CONSCRIPTION, 


A lively propaganda has been conducted by the press | 
country for conscription. It has developed in this debat« (i! 
some organizations in the city of New York, and perhaps o- 
where, have been sending out telegrams urging that mass ‘ice’ 
ings be held and resolutions be passed favoring it. 

Much that has appeared in the press and circular lette!s that 
have gone out from the great centers has been unwarran|”! by 
the facts. 

The slogan. has been; “ Stand by the administration,” ani! they 
do not tell the country what the administration bill is. 
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The press and those favoring conscription have divided Con- 
cress into two classes—those who are standing by the adminis- 
tration and those who are opposing the administration. It was 
reported in the papers that the chairman, Mr. Dent, and 12 
other members of the Military Affairs Committee were oppos- 
we 
Mr KAHN, and 7 others were standing by the administration. 

A BILL WITHOUT A FRIEND. 


What is the truth about the matter? It is that not a singie 
member of the committee is supporting the administration bili; 
that not a single member of this House has raised his voice in 
defense of that bill; and I do not believe that there is a solitary 
Member of the House that would vote for the administration 
bill. 

Of course, it would be a shock and surprise to the country, 
after what has appeared in the press, to learn that the bill 
prepared by the military experts and the Secretary of War, 
and indorsed by the administratien, has not received the indorse- 
ment on the floor of the House, or elsewhere, so far as I can 
learn, of a single one of the 434 Members. 

A REJECTED FEATURE, 


One provision of the administration bill is that only boys and 
young men between the ages of 19 and 25 shall be subject to 
( scription. 

My information is that the committee was unanimously op- 
josed to that provision. I doubt if more than a half dozen 
Members would vote for it. 

The General Staff, the military experts, whom we have been 
told that we must follow blindly, had drafted the bill. It was 
expluined by a member of the General Staff that those between 
the ages of 19 and 25 years would be divided into classes, as the 
“19-year class,” the “ 20-year class,” and so forth. 

He also stated that the 19-year-old boys would be called first, 
and others called by classes as they were needed, the youngest 
always being called first. 

This appealed to the military experts, men who have studied 
war, but the thought was so revolting to the committee that, as 
I am informed, not one member would support it. 

It was proposed to send an army of beardless boys to fight 
and perhaps die in the trenches of Europe, yet we are told that 
the bill stands for the principle of “ universal service”; that 
it is democratic in spirit. 

We are told that it is a duty to serve our country, to perform 
inilitary service. So it is, but no one can convince me that only 
the youth of the land owe such a duty. Those who have lived 
to mature years, those who have enjoyed the blessings that 
come from this great Government of ours, certainly owe us 
ligh duty to perform military service. In fact, they owe more. 

But the military experts say to the young man: You have 
not yet had an opportunity to take any part in the operation 
of governmental affairs, you have never cast a ballot, but you 
Inust take the place and fight the battles of the older men. We 
need “cannon fodder” for the deadly guns in Europe, and we 
Will feed them tender “ fodder.” 

Thank God from above that this matter is not to be left to 
nilitary experts, but is to be decided by men who will not stand 
for such a hideous, shocking, monstrous proposition ! 


ANOTHER OBJECTIONABLE PROVISION, 


Another proposition contained in the administration bill that 
has few friends here is the proposal to have a tribunal composed 
of military men only to pass upon questions of eligibility and 
exemption under the selective draft system. 

This provision was inserted in the Dent bill: 


That the President is authorized and empowered to constitute and 
establish throughout the United States tribunals for the purpose of 
enforcing and carrying into effect the terms and provisions of this act, 
together with such regulations as he shall prescribe and determine 
necessary for its administration. A majority of the members of each 
tribunal shall be citizens of the United States not connected with the 
Military Establishment, | 
ma pon the complaint of ony person who feels himself aggrieved by 
- purollment or draft as is herein provided any court of record, State 
wri ederal, having general jurisdiction in matters pertaining to the 
= : of habeas corpus, according to State laws or by act of Congress 
om have jurisdiction, by proceedings in the nature of the writ of 

eas corpus, to hear summarily and determine the rights of such 


person. 
we doubtful if any other nation in the world gives such au- 
eoaak to military officers as they would have under the ad- 
tela ee bill. England does not. She provides tribunals to 
fon ‘© such matters. But our military experts overlook. that 

*t and seem to be reaching out for more power in this respect, 


as well as in others, than is granted to military officers in the 
nilitaristie nations of Europe. 


ean be =! be that I do not entertain as high regard for military 


ty as it is entitled to. But I know that matters of deal- 
LV——81 
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ing with the questions of eligibility, exemption, and bringing 





the conscript into camp will not be hamlled by 
officers. 

I saw in this city less than 30 days ago a shameful, disgrace 
ful, contemptible spectacle. It was the conduct of men in our 
Army right here on the Capitol Grounds. Men on horseback 
were riding on the sidewalks, wheeling their horses around and 
forcing men, women, and children to scramble madly away in 
order not to be trampled under foot. I saw them press their 
swords against Members of Congress as well as private citi- 
zens—men, women, and children, 

Yet we are told that men of that class shall be sent out to deal 
with our citizens, to draft our young men, and exercise such 
authority over them as they may desire to exercise. 

I do not believe that men of that spirit should be sent out 
among the people of our country to force them to go to war 
For one, I shall never vote for a proposition of that kind. [Ap- 
plause. } 


the higher 


WHO, SAVE THE EXPERTS, FAVORS THIS? 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing about the administration bill 
that has been severely criticized. If anyone here has had the 
temerity to champion that feature of the bill, I have not heard it. 

The administration bill, prepared by military experts or by 
some one in high authority, makes no provision for the preserva- 
tion of territorial units. In fact, it has been frankly stated that 
it was not intended that they should be preserved. 

The Dent bill safeguards that proposition, and it is even pro- 
vided in the Kahn amendment that will be offered that the sol 
diers shall be recruited in local units as far as practicable. 

Everyone, save our military experts, recognized the justice and 
wisdom of keeping the boys from the States as nearly together 
as posssible; that it was wise, proper, and humane to have the 
companies composed of men who know each other, or had some 
common bond of sympathy. 

To do this will give them greater contentment of mind and 
make them more willing to sacrifice themselves, and cause them 
to be more valiant soldiers. It is probably true that the apathy 
in recruiting is largely due to the fact that men are being placed 
in strange units under strange officers. 

We are advised to adopt the views of military experts. because 
they have made a study of war subjects. Their study has been 
of little effect if they have failed to learn the advantages that 
come from preserving the local units, and the fact that other 
military nations that have pursued this policy. 


Capt. Benson, an English ofiicer, who testified before the 
cominittee. said: 

Capt, Benson. The territorial community idea is kept as far as 
possible. 

Mr. McKenzie. They are not taken into one great body and then 


distributed ? 

Capt. BENSON. They pass into larger depots for training purposes 
and then when passed out into service they are assigned according to 
the territorial regiments; that is, the regiment of the county which 
they came from, so as to keep them as near as possible with their own 
people and friends, 

Mr. McKenzie. You maintain the neighborhood idea? 

Capt. BENSON. Yes, sir. 


Even in Germany, a military autocracy, this policy is fol- 
lowed. The soldiers of a community are kept together. Prus- 
sian militarism, which has been so bitterly denounced, sand 


which I despise, has not become so cruel and inhumane as to 
deprive the poor fellows who are presenting themselves as 
targets for the enemy from the consolation of knowing that 
they are surrounded by friends. 

It is worth something to them to know this and to know, also, 
that if they shall fall there will be some one to tell the home 
folks how courageously they fought and to carry back to loved 
ones messages that were whispered when the death rattle was 
sounded in their throats. 

This has been the policy of all nations, so far as I have been 
able to learn, yet our military experts have failed to learn 
the lesson or to catch the significance of it. 

In Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World we read: 

According to old national custom, the warriors of each tribe were 
arranged together, neighbor thus fighting by the side of neighbor, 
friend by friend, and the spirit of emulation and the consciousness of 
responsibility excited to the very utmost. 

Let me commend to the military experts a close reading of 
the teachings of history on this subject; that they learn tl 
policy of the great military nations; that they learn something 
of human nature, and that it takes more than mere discipline 
to make good soldiers; and that the fighting spirit of men is noi 
improved by forgetting that there is in the bosom of every mun 
a yearning for the association of friends when the darkest hour 
of life is approaching. 

Again, we have reason to rejoice that this law is to be enacted 
by: civilians and not by military experts. 
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FALSE CLAIMS FOR THE BILL, 


Many words that have a pleasing and agreeable sound are 
used in connection with the administration bill, such as “ selee- 
tive,” “universal” and “ democratic.” 

Somewhere I have read that error never walks naked across 
the earth. It always puts on robes which make it look like the 
truth. The spirit of evil never approaches us with hoofs and 
horns, but always as an angel of light. 

Sometimes a doctrine obtains a strong hold on the people by 
the magic of delusive words. It proclaims sophistries as incon- 
trovertible axioms and puts out the eyes of men by throwing 
into them the acids of beliefs that are false. 

Reference has already been made to the words “ selective” 
and “universal.” I desire to say that the contention that con- 
scription is “ democratic” is entirely without warrant of fact. 

When discussing that phase of the matter Senator Reep said: 


A moment’s consideration will demonstrate the. utter fallacy and 
absurdity of this claim. 

First. There are in the United States approximately 104,000,000 
Cople, 

. No one proposes to apply the military burdens to any but the male 
population. Hence, the first exemption must be approximately 652,- 
000,000 females. 

Secoud. Of the 52,000,000 males, approximately 32,000,000 are un- 
der the age of 19 or over 45 or physically incapacitated. 

Hence, there is another absolute exemption of 382,000,000, which, 
added to the 52,000,000, gives absolute exemption to 84,000,000 of the 
population. 

This leaves liable to military duty approximately 20,000,000. 

Third. Of the 20,000,000 of military age, it is proposed to apply the 
draft te only those between the ages of 19 and 25. Of these there are 
upproximately but 6,000,000. 

Ilence, it appears that there are completely exempted from even the 
gambling hazard of the draft 98,000,000 of people. 

Fourth. The draft is to be applied to 6,000,000, but here the burden 
does not fall equally. All must equally take the gambler’s hazard, but 
only 1 in 12 will be drafted. 

Fifth. But the inequality does not end here. If you win ont in the 
gambie, if you escape being drawn, if some other man is drawn, that 
man may be entirely excused either under general rules made by some 
military board in the name of the President or by the judgment of 
some military tribunal, and you may find yourself substituted for the 
man let out. 

The board fis clothed with absolute power to exempt any man whose 
release it thinks 1s “ for the national interest.”” Accordingly, this 
board having drawn a plumber or machinist or druggist may say his 
release is “necessary to the national interest’? and grab a laborer in 
his stead; or it may conclude the laborer is “ necessary to the national 
interest’ and let him go and grab the farmer, and so on. 

Under this scheme you are not given the equal chance of the gam- 
bler’s hazard, because if you win in this game at the military roulette 
wheel your winnings are liable to be turned over to the man who 
stood beside you and lost. Now, that may be necessary, but I am 
tired, sick, disgusted with the argument that a draft of this kind falls 
equally on all and is therefore democratic Here is the claim that the 
draft imposes an equal burden upon the population. Expressed in fig- 
ures the draft falls on 83 per cent of the male population between 19 
and 25, It falls on one-fortieth of the male population between 18 and 
45-—the military population. It falls on one two-hundred-and-eighth 
of the total population. This the advocates of the new-fangled doc- 
trine of military democracy call equality. 


WHO IS AIDING THE KAISER? 

An effort is made to frighten those of us who are opposed to 
conscription by the assertion that in voting for the volunteer 
system we are lending aid and comfort to the Germans. 

There is just as little truth in that statement as there is in 
many others made by conscrivtionists. The real fact is that if 
the Germans derive any satisfaction from the action of the ad- 
vocates of either volunteerism or conscription that it comes 
from the conscriptionists, 

The Germans know that to conscript men will mean a delay 
of several months in getting an army. It will require months 
to put the machinery in operation to conscript men, and it wili 
then take just as long to train the conscript as the volunteer. 

Again, I believe that the Germans will say that the United 
States has such doubt of the patriotism of her citizens that she 
is afraid to attempt to raise an army by her traditional mili- 
tary policy. They know, of course, that all our wars have been 
won by volunteers. They know, of course, that the history 
of wars shows that one volunteer is worth three conscripts. 
They know, of course that England had six millions of her citi- 
zens to volunteer their services. They know, of course, that 
the colonial possessions of England have raised their armies 
from volunteers. 

Then, do you doubt that they will say, “ Why is the United 
States conscripting her citizens? Is it because patriotism is 
dead in that land, or is it because those people, the rank and 
file, sympathize with us?” No matter what answer they give 
to their questions, they will rejoice in the fact that they have 
to fight conscripts instead of men who freely and voluntarily 
offer themselves for their country. 

Do not give the Germans cause to believe that we are a race of 
cowards. I resent the aspersion, no matter from what source it 
comes, that we are not a loyal, patriotic, courageous people. 
{Applause. ] 
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APRIL 26, 
FOLLOWING THE WAR EXPERTS. 

We are told that no one is cumpetent to pass judgment , 
matters relating to the subject of national defense exce)); 
military and naval experts, and that in the matter of prov), 
an army we should adopt without question the recommen(| 
of the Army Board. 

On the face of it this appears plausible and reasonable. 
one analyzes the situation he is liable to be convinced, bu: 
the truth is discovered it is found that there is really no re:,. 
able basis for adopting a policy simply because the war ex), 
advocate it. 

“It is true that in all technical matters in the art of ws» 
must defer to the judgment of our military experts. The 
the only men who can tell us how mines are to be laid, and joy 
they can be swept up, how far projectiles can be hurled, anid jo 
much damage explosives will do, how thick the armor plate 6 
the battleship shall be, and of what material the strongest f.)1)- 
fications are built. Within his.own province the military ex), 
is supreme. He alone possesses the technical knowledve w{)j«-) 
is able to solve the problems which modern warfare preswits. 
But outside of this narrow circle of technical knowled ( 
military expert is not to be accepted as an oracle. The very fu: 
that he is a specialist devoting his life to one narrow race o} 
data should make us wary of trusting him in the larger {ies of 
statesmanship. The study of projectiles and explosives does 
not of necessity unfold the mind for dealing with the prol)leis 
which international life presents. Target practice on the |uid 
or sea does not train the eye to see the great facts of life us they 
are. Pondering the history of military campaigns and mapping 
imaginary battlefields is not ideal training for men who are 
guide the feet of nations into the paths of peace. 

“Tt is a mischievous assumption that Army and Navy oflic« 
have peculiar qualifications for dealing with the problems o! 
statesmanship. and that they, more than all others, are to be 
consulted in determining the policy and program of a nation in 
the realm of international relations. It is a trick of «|! 
oligarchies to gather up power into their own hands. Military 
cliques have a swift way of determining what are military 
necessities. They trample without mercy on men who stand in 
their way. They are the last men in the Nation to be con- 
sulted on the large questions of national policy and expendi- 
tures. We are a democracy, and no man of us can for 2 mo- 
ment consent to stand dumb on the most critical and far-reach- 
ing of all national problems, allowing leadership to pass into th 
hands of a special caste.” 

But the General Staff, the military experts, object to this 
They want to destroy the National Guard. They want to lay 
no army except the Regular Army. If this is done, it will meai 
promotions, with increase of salary, for thousands of them. 1 
will mean an augmentation of power for them. 

Do they favor the conscription plan for those reasons? 

I simply say that there may be food for thought there. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. QUIN. Talking about conscripting the young men «au! 
sending them into war and onto the battlefield to be killed, do 
you not think we ought to conscript all the big incomes in this 
country to pay for this war? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. There is no doubt abou 
that. I believe that thoroughly, and I would make exemptions 
pretty low if I had the right to prepare the bill, and would nol 
allow any princely fortunes to be made out of this war. I want 
to say something about that later on if I have the time. 

STANDING BY THE ADMINISTRATION. 


It has been my earnest desire to support the administration 
measures. I have done so in every instance where I could «0 
so without doing violence to my conscience and without becol: 
ing contemptible to myself. 

On oceasions I have yielded my judgment to the judgment of 
the leaders of my party, but I have never done so on any subject 
of such momentous importance as this, when I am so thorousg!ily 
convinced of the justice and strength of my position. , 

If the Dent bill shall pass, an opportunity will be given ‘or 
men to volunteer; and if they do not do so, then the President 
will have full authority to put the conscription law into e!iet 
He will have authority to dc so as soon as he believes it to be 
necessary. In fact, he could set in motion at once the machinery 
necessary to register and enroll those of military age. Iie could 
be raising an army by both plans at the same time. 

Mr. Chairman, so unconvincing to my mind have been ‘he 
reasons assigned for departing from our military policy and - 
adopting one more severe than the military policies of many °" 
the countries ruled over by kings and emperors tha I mus! 
stand by my convictions. 











None of us are wanting in patriotism, although we may differ 
in judgment as to the best course to pursue. Each man should 
act according to his best judgment in this matter of raising an 
army. The Constitution imposes the duty of providing for rais- 
ing the army on the Congress. The Constitution makes the 


president Commander in Chief of the army that we authorize | 


to be raised. After the army is in existence, his power is su- 
preme. He shall have my earnest support in protecting every 
right and authority that the law or the Constitution gives him. 

Of course I know, Mr. Chairman, that there are some in this 
land who will be vicious in their denunciation of those of us 
who vote against conscription. We will be called traitors, 
peace-at-any-price men, “ slackers,” but no real man will be 
driven to vote against his convictions simply to avoid criticism. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that every man will cast his vote in 
accordance with his honest convictions as to the best interests 
of his country, having in mind the fact that we are making his- 
tory ; that we are setting a precedent that in the future will rise 
up and either bless or curse us. 

Some one has said that nature is lavish and even prodigal 
with many of her gifts, but that backbone is the rarest quality 
that was ever issued out to mankind by nature. Let each man 
who honestly believes in conscription vote for it, and let each 
man who honestly believes that it is best to vote for the volun- 
teer system do so. Gentlemen, give evidence that you do possess 
backbone. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the House, I have followed very closely the address made by 
the last speaker [Mr. SAuNpERs of Virginia], and beginning 
where he left off I wish to make some suggestions in reply 
to what he has said. The pathetic argument in which he 
pictured the young man of 19 dying with so much of his future 
before him and so little of his life behind him, he says, will 
come up under the Senate bill which will be transferred over 
here, and upon which we will have to vote. When that bill 
is presented to us, it will be time enough to consider that 
phase of the question, but in the meantime let me suggest to 
my eloquent friend from Virginia [Mr. Saunprers] that I can 
see no difference, so far as the loss to that young man is con- 
cerned, between the Senate bill and its 19 to 25 years’ provision 
and the House bill with relation to the volunteer provision in it, 
which is from 18 years upward. If it is hard for the young 
man of 19 to die under conscription, will it not be just as hard 
for that young man to die though he be a volunteer under the 
provisions of this bill? The mere question of the loss of life 
is just the same in the one case as in the other. [Applause.] 
But we have nothing to do with that question now. We are 
considering the bill that has been reported by the Military 
Committee of this House, and that bill presents a different 
state of faet. Your limit begins with 21 years, so that the argu- 
ment concerning this extreme youth is aside from the question 
that ought to concern you now in preparing to vote not upon the 
Senate bill but upon the House bill, which is the only bill that 
is before us. 

And I am told that if this House bill were now in the hands 
of the committee in all human probability it would not be re- 
ported in its present form, for the opinion of the membership 
of that committee has changed radically in some respects since 
the report of this measure. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; I will not be inter- 
rupted until I have finished, and then I will answer any ques- 
tion that is put to me if I can. Reference then was made to 
the condition of affairs in England, and the application of the 
Volunteer system to sending 4,500,000 or 5,000,000 men into 
the field. Surely the men who are in charge of the military 
affairs of that country ought to know best what has been 
done, whether it has been for the good or ill of that country in 
carrying on the war on their part, and when their leader con- 

esses that England made mistakes because by her system of 
(uasi coercion she compelled her people to enlist prior to con- 
Scription and took men out of fields of industry where they 
were of more service to the country than they could be at the 
front in the trenches, we ought surely to accept their verdict 
as final. [Applause.] Again my friend argues for the volun- 
tary system on the ground that we concede that a voluntary 
Ue better than a conscript army. I confess I do not like 
aon conscript ” because of the associations surrounding 
ind word in the past. I confess that it appeals to men creat- 
re prejudice in their minds which they ought to set their 
“ison against and see that it shall not influence their action 
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when the facts underlying demand that we shall apply the 
selective draft in this instance instead of the voluntary system. 

No man can speak more highly than I of the men who have 
volunteered in the various wars of my country. No man enn ex 
ceed me in meed of praise for what they have accomplished 
and all that they have done, but the gentleman is in error 
when he says this amendment is an attack upon the volunteer. Ii 
is an attack upon a system by which they come into the service 
of the country, and every man who thinks must know from his- 
tory that it is true that the volunteer system has cost the Goy- 
ernment in men and money, life and treasure, far beyond any- 
thing that it could claim of merit. [Applause.| Take the his 
tory of this country. I could read you if time permitted the 
language of Washington, “ What this Nation needs is 2 good 
Army, not a numerous Army.” They had a volunteer system in 
the Revolutionary days by which, in Massachusetts, for instance, 
any man who raised 59 men could officer that company and could 
come with it to the front. There were hundreds of thousands of 
men raised by the volunteer system, and yet our great Father of 
his Country had hours of anguish when his little Army dwin- 
dled below six and seven thousand effective men and he cried 
out, “ The militia ’”’—and that meant the volunteer system of 
that day—* The militia is of no service to me. I want the 
Regular Army augmented and strengthened so that I may con- 
duct this war successfully.” Reference has been made here to 
the War of 1812. Oh, I tell you, my colleagues, there is not 
much for us to be proud of so far as the land forces are con- 
cerned in the War of 1812. At Bladensburg five or six thousand 
men, with a loss in killed and wounded of less than 25 men, 
were routed and seattered by a force of 3,000 English troops. 
of which only 1,500 entered the list of battle, and the next thing 
your Capital City was in flames and in the hands of the con- 
querors. 

For upward of two years your volunteer forces struggled 
unsuccessfully to penetrate Canada, which was garrisoned by 
a force of 5,000 English soldiers, a part of the English Army 
sent over from England. They, the English, maintained the 
war for more than two years against all our efforts. Oh, 
but you say, the crowning thing was the victory of Jackson 
below New Orleans. You forget that over two years of train- 
ing had seasoned those men, and that experienced officers had 
been selected and that Jackson had gathered some of the best 
marksmen in our country, which was then noted for the skill of 
its men in marksmanship, and you remember he gave the famous 
order, “ Do not fire until you can see the whites of their eyes,” 
and they fired and decimated the British ranks. [Applause.] 
Oh, yes; I concede that on the sea our Navy did big things, but 
on the land your volunteer system failed. In the Civil War you 
had an illustration of it. The system failed. We had to resort 
to a draft. All honor to the men in blue and the men in gray, 
volunteers, who fought like heroes on every battle field in their 
cause. [Applause.| In the beginning of the second year of the 
Confederacy conscription, as you have heard here, read from 
President Davis’s own message, was adopted in the South, and 
they conscripted the volunteer army which was about to retire, 
its time of service having about expired, and they secured a large 
number of others who were gathered everywhere through the 
Southern States, and then were welded and put together in the 
solidarity of a real army that held the Union Armies, outnum- 
bering them by far, in abeyance, and forced them to fight for 
years before they won a victory over that conscripted army of 
the Confederacy. [Applause.] What did it cost the Union side, 
this volunteer system? Our Government did not even take the 
precaution of scattering the Regular Army through the troops 
which were presented by the channel of voluntary enlistment, 
but the volunteers chose their own officers, they preserved their 
own sepnrate units, and the officers of their own choice when 
they came into the service of the United States. I say to you, 
my friends, therein consists the most pernicious clement of the 
volunteer system, and Gen. Upton, in this little pamphlet which 
most of you have seen, said, reviewing all the wars: 

Neither volunteer enlistments, based on patriotism, nor buunties, can 
be relied on to supply men for the Army during a prolonged war. That 
a draft is the only sure reliance of a government in time of war. 

This system which has come down through the years pasi 
to this time has proved a failure on the score of lack of effi- 
ciency and power. 

Elihu Root, who resurrected Gen. Upton’s writings upon the 
subject of military affairs and the United States policy, wrote: 


The great question before us to-day is the question of adopting a 
military policy that will correct the evils which we have suffered in 
every war from the beginning down to this time. 


That eminent soldier, Gen. Upton, who commanded a division 
of Cavalry in the Civil War, wrote failure across the policy of 
volunteer enlistment as practieed then, and it is true of it as 
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practiced now. If the eall for volunteers came, I could, if I were 
of suitable age, gather together my friends and companions and 
say to them, “ Let us form a regiment.” We elect our own offi- 
cers, generally inexperienced, and most times unfit. And had 
I time I eould tell you of instances that came to my knowledge, 
told to me by my old preceptor in the law, gone to his home 
above, in which he showed how the regiment he went into was 
formed and fashioned, and how his officers were commissioned— 
all commissioned by the State, all commissioned by the governor 
of the State in which they were raised. 

And I want to say another thing, that besides that system, 
which is pernicious, the enlistment of men without proper officers 
is the vice of the volunteer system. But when you raise an army 
under the power given to you in the Constitution it is not the 
militia; it ought not to be the National Guard; it ought to be 
an army that will be raised whose officers should be commis- 
sioned by the President. They should be men of experience. 
Why, I would seatter the whole of your Regular Army through 
the midst of these new men, as far as fitted for it, to be their 
officers, so that they may be more readily trained and have 
men of experience to command them. 

The question before you is not a volunteer system or a system 
of-selection alone. It is a question of efficiency. Col. Watter- 
son’s letter that was read here the other day had a pregnant 
sentence in it which every one of us ought to remember. He said: 

It is like retaining the old stage coach when the times have gone 
beyond it and the stage coach has lost its utility. 

War is in an advance era. War is no longer what it was 
when Jackson fought his battle below New Orleans. Then it was 
men against men. It was a question of marksmanship and 
courage. To-day it is a question of the highest condition of 
scientific efficiency and mathematical thought. [Applause.] 
That is what it is to-day. And to-day it is not a body of chosen 
men going out to meet the enemy to fight the battles of the 
country, it is a marshalling of every asset that the Nation has 
and welding it into shape and concentrated mobilized power, 
and hurling that power against the adversary in order that vic- 
tory may come sure and soon, [Applause.] It is a question of 
the highest state of efficiency for every man to consider. War 
is now a great business question in which efficiency dominates 
all else. 

We want the most efficient condition. Every man owes an 
obligation of service, and there is not a man here who dares 
deny it. Every one of us owes an obligation of service to his 
country, in the field or wherever he can best promote her in- 
terests in time of danger and peril. And when he is to be selected 
for service it ought only to be for the purpose of developing the 
highest efficiency of the national resources. That is what this 
amendment seeks in part, and that is all it means. We wage no 
fight against volunteers, no attempt to reverse the pages of his- 
tory and say the volunteers have failed because of lack of valor. 
Only by a selective draft can we obtain the highest efficiency. 

But how shall we have the best efficiency in handling the re- 
sources of the Nation? That is the question that is presented to 
us to-night. I do not like the language of many of my col- 
leagues—and I am sorry to have to criticize it—-used on this 
floor, that a conscript and a convict are convertible terms. 
Shame on the man that holds such a view. God knows, and you 
know, that many a man who did not volunteer was as brave as 
you or I or any soldier that was in the field. [Applause.] To 
attack the men who were not actually in the service is to commit 
2 wrong against their records and against their characters. But 
they say you put a stigma on the men by the selection system, 
and the gentleman said, “ I would not like to have my son asso- 
ciating with pool-room touts and rowdies and riffraff.” My 
friends, by this process of selection you avoid all that, for you 
are taking every man by a fair chance and on an equality. 
You are selecting the man to serve, and you do not take the 
riffraff and the pool-room touts and the blackguards and the 
cowerds, but you are taking the cream of your whole people, 
and you are putting them to the front as men should be put to 
the front to serve their country. [Applause.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And the argument that a 
conscript is a coward when taken under these circumstances is 
utterly fallacious. I need only point this thinking company, for 
you are all men of thought and judgment, to the facts of history, 
and ask you to say whether they do not prove that an army con- 
scripted as you call it, can be as brave as lions and conquering 
as heroes. Think of Germany through the unification of her 
army and the selection of her men after the lesson of Jena, 
humbling proud Austria in 1866, in a period of about seven weeks. 
Think of Prussia humbling the proud Frank and capturing 
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Napoleon the Third and his army at Sedan in 1870-71 
period of seven weeks. 

Gentlemen, those were what you call conscripts, and se}..+.) 
conscripts, too. Were they lacking in valor and vigor? \,, 
You can not draw any invidious distinctions between t}), 
classes of men, for under this selective system you are s))\\))j) 
conserving the Nation’s resources, and you are making the joc 
use of the men who are fit for military service; and if {)o,, 
are some that are better qualified to stay in the factory o) 
the forge, aye, or on the farm, let them be kept there |; 
plause], for war to-day means the marshaling of all our 96s. 
to the best advantage, and the question of food and the ques;)iv) 
of supplies become in this kind of war as highly essential ,< +), 
question of arms and the question of men. 

When the argument upon the declaratic™ of war was on {)o), 
was a continual picturing of the horrors of war. What pic}; 
had any man to picture the horrors of war when we were ¢:!!¢; 
upon to settle a principle of. morals and of right? [ remjeyy)o; 
a picture I once saw of a Roman seene, a beautiful girl sty 
ing in the foreground while the Roman judges sat behind }).» 
and an altar erected to Jupiter, which had the sacred fire {{.)). 
ing on it, and alongside of it was an urn in which incense resto) 

All she had to do to escape the death penalty was to pick wy) » 
small portion of that incense and drop it on the flame, so ¢}),; 
she would be making an offering to Jupiter, and thus forsyeyy 
her Christian faith. Her young and handsome fiancé stood at 
her side in all the splendors of a fine young Roman warrior 
You could almost see his mouth moving, uttering words. \V}y,; 
a frightful test it would have preved to that poor girl jf jo 
had pictured to her the horrors of the arena and talked to je 
about the fierce beasts gnashing their teeth and their crue! jays 
tearing her fair flesh and crushing her bones! Every jyjsn 
of you would say that in settling a moral question that picture 
would certainly have been cruel and unjust. It would destroy 
her power to think truly and decide according to conscience ani 


judgment. 
To-day we are met with another thing, not the horrors of 
war, but every man here is playing on the idea of sentiment 


and the glory of the volunteer and the traditions to be vyio- 
lated. Sentiment is being brought to the fore—sentiment that 
has no place in the settlement of this great and«grave question. 
We have no right to be sentimental over the volunteer ani his 
history. We have a right to prize it, but we have no right to use 
that as an argument to swerve us from doing our duty for our 
country in this hour of grave and serious trouble. [Appl:ause.) 

A constitutional question has been raised by my friend froin 
New York [Mr. CHANDLER]. But that needs no answer, for hie 
simply said, with his splendid elocution, picturing that first con- 
vention, of which we are all proud, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which divided the C »vernment into the executive, the Jegis- 
lative, and the judicial branches. So they did, but what has 
that got to do with this question that is presented to you now? 
[Laughter and applause. ]} 

My friend the beloved Speaker of this House said to you: 

Let: us. read from an old document—it is the Constitution. Perhaps 
we ne not mind the Constitution, but I am going to read to you the 
eighth paragraph of the First Article. 

And then he read that part which clothed Congress with power 
in case of war. The first paragraph he read related to the 
power to raise armies and appropriate money for their use. That 
is the power under which you act, and it is not the one that he 
read last, which relates to the militia: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and equipping the militia anc | 
governing such portion of them as may be employed in the servi 
the United States— 

And so forth. Another section says Congress shall have powe! 
“to call forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, str 
press insurrection, and repel invasion.” Now, that is the limit 
of the use of the National Guard or militia, and that is as far as 
it ought to go. In time of war they may be called as any other 
citizens nay be called—drafted into the Army, to fight for the 
country in the war that may be upon the country or threatens 
her. But to say that any constitutional principle is violated is 
to argue the most arrant nonsense and humbugegery. | Ap- 
plause. | é 

There is no constitutional question invelyed. It is a questo 
of business judgment, and of business judgment alone. How 
shall we best conserve all the resources of this great and mighty 
Republic? How can we best hurl them against the foe 1) or" 
to secure a quick and complete victory for our arms? |«t > 
support the President in his work. Let us trust him |! his 
work. Let us give him this plan, and not sneer at it, because it 
comes from the military experts. Who else would give it!!! the 
experts, who are better qualified to speak? Let us stand '! It. 
[Prolonged applause.] 
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Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to—— 

Mr, CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
jst a moment—the gentleman from Alabama in charge of the 
pili—while I make a request? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO, At the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann] I am asking unanimous consent that the 
gmendments Which he will offer to this bill may be presented 
ot this time in order that they may be printed in the Recorp, 
«) that the Members of the House may have them before them 
to-morrow in the REcorpD. 

Mr. DENT. I understand that the amendment the gentleman 
from California offers is to strike out the volunteer feature of 
the bill as reported by the majority of the committee? 

Mr, CRAGO. Yes; and he has two or three other short 
amendments here that I think he has gone over with the 
chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. NeEry). The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent that the amendments he sends 
to the desk may be printed in the Recorp without being read. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the amendments referred to: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kaun: Page 3, lines 1 to 25, and page 4 
lines 1 to 6, strike out the following: 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to call for 
500,000 yolunteers under and in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved April 25, 1914, in so far as said act is not in conflict with 
any of the provisions of this act. That said act of April 25, 1914, is 
hereby amended so as to give to the President full and complete au- 
thority to refuse to accept in and to discharge from the service any 
and all persons designated in section 3 of this act. That in the 
event it bocemnas, Neseaeaty to raise an additional force of 500,000 
men, a8 Specified in subdivision 4 of the section, the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to call such additional feree by volunteers 
in the same manner. Such volunteer army shall be apportioned among 
the various States and Territories and the District of Columbia ac- 
cording to population and raised in regimental units or parts thereof 
in addition to the National Guard in such States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia now authorized by law: Provided, That such 
yolunteer forees Shall be recruited in local units as far as practicable 
and company Officers may be appointed from such units upen passing 
such reasonable and practicable examination as to fitness as the Presi- 
dent may direct. All other officers shall be appointed as specified in 
this paragraph. ‘That upon th® completion of the registration as 
provided in section 4 of this act, and in the event the President decides 
that such additional foree or forees shall not have been effectually 
raised under the call for volunteers as herein provided, the President 
be, and he is hereby, authorized.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. KAHN: Page 5, line 19, after the word 


“by,” strike out the words “ volunteer or,” so that the paragraph as 

so amended will read: 

“Fifth. To rais. by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as provided 

in the third paragraph of this section, in addition to and for each of 

the above forces, such recruit training units as he may deem neces- 

sary for the maintenance of such forces at the maximum strength.” 
Amendment offered by Mr. Kann: Page 6, lines 9 and 10, after the 


-— . — strike out the words “and additional forces hereby 
authorized.” 


, Amendment offered by Mr. KAuN: Page 6, line 16, after the word 
‘draft,” insert “‘and all other forces hereby authorized shall be raised 
and maintained by selective draft exclusively.” 

, Amendment offered by Mr. Kaun: Page 10, line 20, after the word 
registered,” strike out all the remainder of the section, beginning 


with the word “ Provided,” down to and including the word “Act” in 
line 2, page 11. 

The matter so stricken out reads: 

“Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
the President from beginning immediately the registration of citizens 
liable to military duty as herein provided, or of otherwise commenc- 
ing the execution of this act: Provided further, That in the eall of 
the docket precedence shall be given, in courts trying the same, to the 
trial of criminal proceedings under this act.” 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask of the gentlemen 
who control the time on both sides permission to make a request? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, for reasons that are not neces- 
“ity to explain, by some misunderstanding I have not had an 
“pportunity to speak. My last promise was for this evening. 
I shall not be able to remain longer to-night, and if the com- 
luittee has the power I want to ask unanimous consent to be 
Permitted to use my 15 minutes to-morrow morning. 
on. DENT. Mr. Chairman, that can not be done. We would 
lave to vacate the order that has been made by the House. 

3 The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of opinion that that permis- 

‘ion could not be granted. 

r Mr. SMALL. Af it must be given in the House I will make 
¢ request in the morning. 

; Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object unless 

= have the same privilege. 

: : DENT. The gentleman from North Carolina simply says 

1. oe to make his request to-morrow in the House. 
oul an There are a number of other gentlemen in 
Cun brag same predicament as the gentleman from North 
et 4 is, who have been promised time but have been wait- 

®t vain to get it. I am one of them. 
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Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the cor- 
mittee, I have seen gentlemen within the last week turn all the 
somersaults of a Christmas jumping-jack on this bill. [Laugh- 
ter.] And how they can reconcile themselves to gyrations of 
that kind is something that I can not understand. 

The bill of the minority for conscription is an impeachment of 
the declaration made by many of you when the resolution de- 
claring war was before this House, that the country was be- 
hind the President and avanted war with Germany. They 
charged that those of us who believed that that resolution ought 
not to pass were not representing the American people nor our 
constituents. To-day, by asking the adoption of this conscrip- 
tion bill, they are impeaching the statements they then made. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not agree to that resolution, but when it 
passed I was one who was willing to give my loyal support to 
the President of the United States and to the country iu all 
proper ways, and I do not propose by my vote now to stultify 
those gentlemen by saying that they were advocating an untruth 
when they said the people of this country were for war. Here 
is an admission that the country does not want war, and that 
people will not volunteer to fight it. I am not willing to join 
you now in that admission, gentlemen. You are sending it out 
to the country that your declarations so vehemently made then 
were untrue. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but it is an iim- 
peachment of the patriotism of the American people. If, as you 
asserted a few days ago, the American people believe this is 
a just war, then I trust so implicitly their patriotism that I am 
sure there is no necessity for any resort to the draft in order 
to bring them into the trenches, or anywhere else that the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army ealls them to go. [Applause.] 
My fellow Members, that is exactly the attitude that you are 
taking. You are impeaching the courage and patriotism of the 
greatest and the bravest people on earth. I will not join you in 
that impeachment. One of the arguments made by gentlemen 
who favor this draft system is that we can not get the volun- 
teers. Yet in a speech of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep | 
yesterday in the Senate he inserted telegrams from many of 
the adjutant generals of the States stating that if the War De- 
partment would give them an opportunity they could raise all 
the troops that were demanded of their States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not only an impeachment of the gentlemen 
who made these declarations, it is not only an impeachment of 
the patriotism of the American citizens, but it is undertaking to 
tear down the volunteer system by which we have won every 
war since the organization of this American Union and Prus- 
sianize it. More than 140 years ago the American Revolution 
was won by Volunteers. The War of 1812 was wou by the Vol- 
unteers. 

But my distinguished colleague from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
undertakes to quote Scripture written away back 3,000 years 
ago to justify conscription. The idea of my friend Mr. Heriin 
quoting Scripture reminds me of when the devil took the Savior 
up on the mountain and showed him all the nations of the 
world, and the cattle on a thousand hills, and said, “All these 
I will give unto Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me,” 
and yet that old devil did not have a cow or a foot of land to 
his name. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the conscription system is a vicious one and 
never has succeeded. We have heard to-day the experience of 
that grand old man, Gen. SHerwoop, a brigadier general in 
the Union Army, a man who came down through my country 
with Gen. Sherman when I was a boy about 9 years old. One 
day since we have been here he said to me, “ Burner, do you 
know where Cedar Bluff is?” ‘“ Why,” I said, “ General, that 
is where I was born and raised, down in Cherokee County, Ala.” 
He said, “ Well, I crossed the Coosa River with Gen. Sherman 
there at Cedar Bluff.” I said, “ Yes; and you fellows were the 
ones that got my geese that I was raising down there.” [Laugh- 
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ter.] He said, “ Yes, if they were within our reach we zor 
them.” He has given you the experience of the northern side 


in regard to the failure of conscription. I am here to-day to 
tell you—and my good friend, Judge Houston, from Tennessee, 
will agree with me—as to the failure of conscription on the 
southern side. My friends, I was a boy more than 7 years old 
when the first gun was fired at Sumter, and I was less than 12 
years old when the flag of the Confederacy was furled forever 
at Appomattox. I remember those dark days. I remember the 
troubles through which we passed, and I remember, in 1862, 
when the Confederate Government adopted conscription, and 
then it was that the prestige of the Stars and Bars that had 
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heen in the ascendant for 12 months began to wane. My dis- 
tinguished friend from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SuAunessy] said 
in his eloquent speech for conscription that if there had been 
20,000 nore men at Bull Run there never would have been that 
defeat and rout there, and perhaps never would have been the 
subsequent four years of bloodshed and carnage. My friend is 
inistaken if he means that if there had been 20,000 more con- 
scripts it would have been different, because, Mr. Chairman, if 
there had been 20,000 conscripts there, instead of that rout 
extending only to the Potomac, those 20,000 conscripts would 
have been driven to Cape Cod or Kalamazoo. [Laughter.] The 
sentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said that the star 
of the Confederacy remained in the sky for three years on ac- 
count of conscription, and he quotes Upton to that effect. Gen- 
ilemmen, there never was a more egregious error. I was there 
in those days. I know something of the conscripts, and I agree 
with my friend, Gen. SHErRwoop, who described them on the 
northern side, and I know it took thousands of brave men who 
wore the gray to dig the conscripts and those dodging con- 
scription out of the mountains and woods and caves in Ala- 
Dama and Georgia and carry them to the front. And when 
they got them out, when Gen, Sherman and the Federals got 
down to Chattanooga and Chickamauga, many of those con- 
scripts deserted and went to the Yankee Army. [Laughter.] 
Gentlemen, that is the history of conscripts where I lived. I 
was then nearly 9 years old, helping to raise sorghum and corn 
and other things to feed our armies. The conscripts and those 
lying out to escape conscription would come out of the woods 
and the mountains and steal and destroy what the women and 
children and negroes were raising. Yet you are willing to give 
your indorsement to a law which will force those into the war 
who are unwilling to go to march side by side with the brave 
men who may be selected. The unwilling soldier will seldom 
make a good soldier. England has 5,000,000 in the trenches, 
and not a conscript has been sent yet. 

Now, what is your system of selection? Oh, you tell the 
people that there is to be a selection by lottery. The Secretary 
of War states that the lottery wheel will turn out the men who 
are to fight. No; it will not. It will turn out the names of 
those from whom that selection is to be made. But when it 
gets to the selection, then what? This bill ought to be entitled 
“a bill to encourage slackers,” because that is what it will do. 
What will be the practical result of the plan? We are prac- 
tical men, as Mr. Roosevelt once said. The result will be that 
in many cases prejudice will tear some young man from his 
home and send him to the trenches, while some favorite will 
be left at home. Who are the people that want it? These 
men from the Eastern States are urging it, where to-day they 
are not joining or recruiting. You saw in this afternoon’s 
Washington Star how Vermont is away behind, and Maryland, 
the home of my distinguished friend Mr. Linruicum, and 
Baltimore, where silver-tongued orators have addressed great 
meetings and begged them to enlist, and yet they did not find 
them enlisting. Gentlemen, you are not going to find them going 
under this bill either. The munition factories, the steel plants, 
the mines, and other like enterprises are short of labor and 
clamoring for men, How easy, then, will it be for the slackers 
to flock to these industries, knowing that their managers will 
urge their need of more workers and keep them out of war. 
The State of Kansas has furnished more than its quota already. 
And what will those people back on the prairies of Kansas 
say when these slackers are selected to stay at home, while the 
farmer boy is told to go? My distinguished friend who last 
spoke, Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania, said this conscription bill 
will weed out the barroom and pool-room touts and street 
loafers and compel them to stay at home, because the bill ex- 
empts the morally unfit. He was actually applauded in that 
statement by men who yesterday were arguing that this draft 
would send those very fellows to the front. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, you ought to better agree as to whom it will hit. 
How can we believe them, gentlemen? One day they take one 
attitude and the next day a different one. It is not the wheel 
that will turn them out that is so vicious, but it is when that 
selecting board, and we do not know who they will be, makes the 
selection and says to these people up here in Pennsylvania in 
the district of my able friend Mr. Granam: “ You are needed 
here not only to make munitions of war, but shoes and clothes 
and other things, and must not go.” Every day circulars are 
being sent to us from the East and North urging us to vote for 
the conscript system because they say they need the men 
that might want to volunteer to work in the big industries and 
fill the pockets of their owners with gold. They expect that 
the board will select their men to stay at home while the men 
in the backwoods of Kentucky are selected to go and fight the 
battles for our country. [Applause.] 7 
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Mr. LANGLEY. ‘They will be ready to go if they ay 
but they want to volunteer. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, my friend; but they do not \ 
forced to go side by side with the cravens that would })j. in the 
mountains of Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky an: in ¢ ; 
great manufacturing centers of the East. How will o people 
that are plowing to make the wheat and the corn io ed ana 
the cotton to clothe the armies of the country feel who, pi. 
are selected to go to the European irenches, and yet tii ell 
be exempted over in Massachusetts, the home of jy fy; 
Mr. Garpner, the gallant and valiant warrior, whom | | 
speak the other day down on the corner of the strect 
said “ Heretofore we have been saying ‘ Let George dy jj. jy) 
the time has come when you must go and help George do it's 
Yet he never said one time that he would be there to help 
George do it, or that his people in the East would be there 
[Applause. ] 

Gentlemen, there is where we who represent the rural djs. 
tricts have got to confront the conditions which the great pyyny. 
facturing interests expect to put over us by the passave of this 
bill. “ Oh,” but they say, “we are going to exempt tly people 
in agriculture as well as the others,” and this deception | 
been scattered among the farmers. The bill does not say gv 
They ought to be exempted, because the Army has got to do. 
pend on the men that follow the plow to support them and to 
support their wives and children back home. 

Let us see what the Secretary of War said when asked abou 
that question of exempting farmers. In the hearings just fey 
days ago before the Military Affairs Committee, when je \ 
asked as to exemption of the men on the farm, he said: 

The problem is largely one of three peak-load periods in the farming 
industry—the season of planting, the season of cultivation, and the 
season of harvesting. 

So far as the present year is concerned, it seems entirely unlikely 
that our arrangements could be perfected so as to begin the drafti: 
men until after the season of planting has passed and the sea 
cultivation is well advanced. The season of harvest would th 
seem to be this year the one we have most to consider. The Council of 
National Defense would undoubtedly be constantly in touch with tha 
situation through the Department of Agriculture and subordinate con 
mittees, and, if it should turn out to be at all a necessary thing to do, 
some system of furloughing from ” Army during the peak load of 
the harvest season might be adopted to relieve that situation. 

Going to furlough them from Europe to go back and help 
gather the crops in Alabama and Texas or Nebraska! That is 
what we gentlemen who represent rural districts are told by 
the head of the War Department. But the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN] saw that that would not do, and so he 
said to the Secretary, “But if our troops were sent to the 
battle fronts, how would you furlough the men?” The Secretary 
said, “Of course, it would be impossible, under those circun- 
stances.” Mr. KAHN then said, “ Then you would have to meet 
that situation.” Secretary Baker said, ‘ We would hive to 
meet that situation just as it has been met elsewhere.” 

Gentlemen, how has it been met elsewhere? It has been met 
by England and France by borrowing millions of dollars fron 
us to buy our farm products. We have the money to buy them, 
but where are we going to find the men to raise them snd to sel! 
them to us if they are in the war? Oh, but he will furlous! 
them to gather the crops. There is what he says to you men 
who have been hollering “ Stand by the President.” 

But you gentlemen are not yourselves standing by the Pres 
dent and the Secretary of War. In the bill which they asked 
the committee to report they would destroy the State units 
entirely and force the boy from Alabama away from the cov 
panions whom he knows, and make him serve side by side wil! 
the boy from Maine or from California. Even your leader [Mt 
KAHN] could not take that, and you gentlemen have abandoues 
your Commander in Chief and are following Mr. Kati. 

he bill which the President wanted would take tle hoy of 
19 from his mother’s side and force him to fight side by a 
with the Cossack from Russia. Your leader, Mr. Katy, woul! 
not stand for that, and agreed to the minimum age of “1. Again 
you have abandoned your Commander in Chief and sone ° 
after a new leader. : : 

The bill of the President and the Secretary of War increase’ 
the rank and pay of brigadier generals who are heads of buret's 
in the War Department to those of major generals, ae 
nothing is said about raising the pay of the private soldier," 
only gets $15 per month. 

The gentleman from California and his colleagucs an 
committee could not stand for that part of the President? © 
raising the rank and pay of these brigadiers who ‘is!! he on 
Washington in swivel chairs, and cut that out. Aga, Oa 
men, you are deserting your Commarider in Chie'. Z byes 
point out many other respects in which the bill you ws ™ 
porting causes you to abandon our President. 
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1 understood a few days ago that all of our Alabama delega- 
tion were for the Dent bill, but somehow the rubber stamp 
has been affixed to several of them and they have made speeches 
on the other side. [Laughter.] ‘“ O Consistency,” and so forth. 

yhe confusion that the draft system will bring about will be 
intense. How will the farmer know whether or not to pitch 
his crops or rent his lands when his tenant or his helper, either 
white or black, may at any time be selected to join the colors? 
How can the clerk in the store, or the carpenter at his bench, 
or the blacksmith at his forge, or the laborer in factory or 
feld know what contracts to make when the lottery wheel may 
roll him out, and the conscript board may select him any day 
to leave his home and native land to fight in trenches across the 
seas, 

1 yoted for the Britten amendment to the war resolution, not to 
end our boys to the European trenches, except by consent of Congress, 
unless they volunteered to go, but if they are to go let us see to it 
» the legislation that they go thoroughly trained, equipped, experi- 

ed, and prepared for trench warfare and are willing to go. 

Gentlemen, you have been receiving telegrams from boards of 
trade and mass meetings in the cities, but wait until you hear 
from the man behind the plow, who is always expected to be the 
man behind the gun, [Applause.] Wait until you start this un- 
just selective system. Wait until you undertake that process. 
Oh, but my friend from Alabama [Mr. Herrrn] said it is fair be- 
cause it is a selective process. It selects whom? That is the 
trouble about it. It is too selective, and who is going to make 
the selection? Gentlemen, you know that this propaganda 
has been boosted from the East, and that these great factories 
aud newspapers expect their men to be selected to stay at home, 
aud the boys from your district and mine are expected to be 
sent to meet the bullets of the Germans in the trenches. Selec- 
tive how? Who is to be selected? Why, the boy over on one 
side of the street who does not want to go is selected to go, 
while his neighbor who wants to go is selected to stay at home. 
One will be selected to go who is perhaps the only child of a 
widowed mother, and in order to exempt himself he will have 
to show that the mother is almost a pauper. You and I have 
lad some experience in the early part of the Mexican War, no 
doubt, in getting gentlemen released on account ef dependent 
relatives. Who is to pass upon it? The same kind of a board 
that is to say that the great mining interests of Pennsylvania, 
that the great Steel Trust of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and Ala- 
hama, that the great Armor Plate Trust all over this country 
are to have their men selected to stay at home, and yet our 
constituents are to bear the brunt of this selection. Gentlemen, 
is that fair? Is it just? My good friend, the able gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SHaunessy], eloquent and splen- 
did—and I am glad to call him my friend—told you of the 
great battles won by the Irish soldiery in our war for inde- 
pendence. That is true, but he forgot to tell you that not one of 
those brave Irishmen were conscripts, but everyone of them 
had volunteered to do his duty. [Applause.] 

The gentleman says that in the wind-up of this terrific cata- 
‘lysm he hopes they will meet around the table and do justice 
to the grand old Emerald Isle. He is nursing a hope to his 
soul that IT fear will never come to pass. If they should select 
to sit around that table my good friend O’SHAauNESsy and my- 
self, then, by the eternal, we would see to it that English au- 
toeracy should be erushed ; Ireland should be free. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen have prated volubly within the last day or two 
about this being a war for humanity and a war for democracy. 
Gentlemen, every drop of blood that flows through my veins 
on beth sides is English. Away back in seventy-six, and before 
those days, these who were my sires were here from that great 
rear I have no sympathy with German autocracy, but T 
‘te British autoeracy just the same. If we ever trust England 
to give democracy to any of her Provinces, then may the shades 
€ Robert Emmet look down upon us and declare that that 
Which has come never had been hoped for by him or any other 
man. Talk about Balfour—and men going wild over him—the 
ee who has done more to try to crush out freedom in Ireland 
oft Jone — living man. The first loan that we made was to 
his fin na ull, and he will get the rest of it if he can ever get 
aa — on it. This is your war for humanity! The gentle- 
pod . sits before me, my friend from West Virginia Mr. 
thew +a has a grand constituency in that State. When 
and sane te pick out your boys on the farm and in the stores, 
wrestial t the men in the mines, then the mother whose son is 
mache rom her heart will point the finger of her woe at 
that Say that you may take to your soul the sweet unction 

“ You helped to do this wicked thing. Gentlemen, I am not 


ntiging in theory and speculation, [ know what conscrip- 


Gen, 


These two brave men who were on the Union side— 
SHERWOOD and Mr. HorrincswortH—have told you that 
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no man that they knew would admit that he had ever been a 
conscript. I believe they are the only two Union veterans 
here, and they are both against it. I believe there are only 
three Confederate veterans in this House, and I know that one 
of them—Mr. Jones—that grand old hero that followed Lee 
and Jackson till the sun went down on the Confederacy, is 
against it. He knows what it did for the Lost Cause. 

Maj. Harllee, of the United States Marine Corps, with 17 
years of gallant service to his credit, said to the Committee on 
Military Affairs last year that “unwilling men burden «armies, 
eat its substance, retard its action, and give it panics, 
he opposed compulsory service or any other kind of 
than that rendered by willing men. Why, it took two good 
soldiers in the South to stand behind every cringing conscript 
and get him to face the bullets at all. I heard my venerable 
friend, Gen. SHERwoop, say to-day that out of TO conscripts 
that were sent to him every one but two deserted, and yet you 
want to send unwilling men to fight battles beside brave men. 
Gentlemen, it is wrong, and in less than 12 months from now 
you will have written over your brows, every one of you who 
vote for it, by the seorning mothers and fathers and wives of 
our country that anathema maranatha, which ought to fall on 
every man that would foist on his people such a measure as 
this. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen on this floor have compared the selective draft to 
the system of drawing men to serve on juries. Gentlemen, have 
you no higher estimate of human life than to eompare the se- 
lecting of a man to sit for a week in a peaceful court room to 
that of selecting men to be sent 3,000 miles from home across 
the seas to face death among aliens and strangers? 

This bill exempts Members of Congress. <A motion will be 
made to strike that out and I am curious to know how many 
of you will vote for that. Your excuse will be that you are 
needed here, but out of this body of 434 Members not more 
than 8 or 10 would be selected, and we could manage somehow 
to get along without you, or your people could select some one 
to fill your place. 

I want to call attention to one thing I forgot. 
Washington Post there is an article which says— 

Cricaco, April 25. 

Five hundred students of the agricultural college of the University 
of Mlinois left Chicago tonight for Winnipeg, Manitoba, on their way 
to the Saskstoon country of northwestern Canada, where they will 
help produce the ‘‘ war-winning wheat crop.” 

The men will be distributed to the individual farmers by the Do- 
minion Government, which has guaranteed a minimum wage of $50 a 
month and board, two-thirds of each man's railroad fare in Canada 
and promised a homestead of 160 acres to each who serves six months 
in the field. 

Canada, with less population than Pennsylvania, has sent 
400,000 men to the trenches but has not had conscription, and 
is to-day bidding vour young men come over there and get $50 
per month and 160 acres of land and escape the conscription 
that you propose to put on them, and they are going. Members 
of the American Congress, can you do it? If you can, then go 
home to your wives and children and tell chem that you have 
voted to drive young men from American soil because you 
threaten them with conscription. [Applause.] 

Many of the gentlemen urging this draft bill admit with brutal 
eandor that it means the destruction of our volunteer system 
entirely. There is no doubt about this being the purpose of the 
General Staff. 

We have been justly denouncing German militarism for two 
years, but to-day you are about to fix on the American people 
a system more autocratic than Germany ever attempted. 

The Kaiser, with all his autocratic power, can not conscript a 
single soldier to go beyond the borders of his empire, and yet 
you propose to draft young men to go beyond the seas. 

In Australia the question was submitted to a vote of the 
people, and the soldiers in the trenches were permitted to send 
in their votes, and by an overwhelming majority those hattle- 
scarred soldiers voted against conscription, and it was defeated. 

I insert the following ‘from the New York Evening Post of 
April 25 in regard to the action of that country on the question: 
AUSTRALIA AND CONSCRIPTION—THE COMMONWEALTH'’S EXPERIENCE 

WITH THe First EVIDENCES OF MILITARISM—-WHY THE PROPOSAL 

Was VoTep Down IN THAT COUNTRY, 

[By Leuis Esson. |] 

In an anticonscription speech delivered in Melbourne the father of 
Lieut. Jacka, the first Australian soldier to win the Victoria Cross, 
pointed out that his son had left the Commonwealth as a free man, and 
trusted he would be able to return to a free country. Australian sol 
diers traveled 12,000 miles to wage war on militarism, and in innumer 
able letters urged their friends and relations at all costs to prevent this 
curse ever blighting their own country, for they had no wish to meet 
the same enemy when they returned. Australia is fearful of becoming 
like the conscript countries of Europe. The dominance of a military 
caste, the eternal routine and mechanical discipline, what Hl. G. Wells 


calls “‘tramping foolery,” are inevitably hostile to individual freedom 
and democratic institutions. Hitherto the United States, with its love 
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of liberty and its nonaggressive foreign policy, has stood as an example 
to the younger democracies. It would certainly be strange if, without 
the fullest consideration, and not primarily for the sake of home de- 
fense, these States adopted the European principle of compulsory mill- 
tary service, 

It is often stated, with a fine flourish of rhetoric, that in a democracy 
there are equal obligations for equal rights. In the Commonwealth of 
Australia, before the referendum decided the issue, there was the same 
talk; but the people had a sufficient foretaste of militarism to realize 
that its theory and practice did not tally. . 

Even before the vote was taken the prime minister, Mr. Hughes, is- 
sued a proclamation calling up all single men between the ages of 21 
and 35 to be enrolled for military training, s: that when the yote was 
passed in favor of conscription in might be sent to = as quickly 
as possible. In proportion to population Australia at one time had sent 
to the actual front more men than Great Britain itself, and far more 
than conscript Russia; but if many more workers left as soldiers it 
was believed, and with good reason, that their places would rapidly be 
tilled with undesirable aliens. Indeed, a shipload of Maltese immigrants 
actually arrived at Australia ; but when the fact was made known, owing 
to the force of public opinion, they were nut allowed to land, but were 
sent on to Noumea, 


PREMIER CONFIDENT OF WINNING, 


So confident was the prime minister that conscription would be car- 
ried that he established in advance a number of military courts. Ap- 
plications for exemption or time were summarily settled. In some 
cases a man was given a few weeks to sell off his farm or business and 
go into camp. They were exhorted by eloquent orators, most of whom 
were, fortunately, exempt through age or infirmity, to “let the crops 
rot on the ground and the wool grow on the sheep’s backs.”” The consci- 
entious objectore, who. were really a small body, were feolishly and 
unfairly treated in these courts. The old argument of the mad bull 
seemed conclusive to the military mind. 

These matters were just the first fruits of the military system, which 
threatened to be as severe in Australia as elsewhere. Whatever language 
it speaks, militarism is always militarism. The censor became a 
power in the land, with the result that the people were misinformed on 
the most vital issues. Newspapers had to submit all matter to the 
censor, and sometimes the most harmless papers appeared with whole 
columns blotted out. Before the referendum any intelligent discussion 
was regarded as unpatriotic, and anticonscriptionists had considerable 
er in obtaining platforms even in municipal buildings. The war- 
precautions act gave tke ministers practically absolute power. Never 
in its brief history had Australia pane such a period of petty 
tyranny and futile ee If the issue had not been so serious, this 
whole playing with militarism, which had no real relationshsip to the 
war, would have been ludicrous in the extreme. 


A STEP TOWARD MILITARISM,. 


Australia had seen enough to know that conscription was the first 
fatal step toward militarism. The foundations of democracy were 
threatened. Many popular measures, such as universal franchise, arbi- 
tration courts for the settlement of industrial disputes, the minimum 
wage, the cight-hour day, the initiative and referendum—that had been 
won only after hard struggles—the people feared would be suspended, 
if not finally lost, under a military régime. ‘The work of the country 
had to be kept going, but as the workers left for the front their places 
would have to be fille - cheap labor (as has happened already in other 
countries), something like the proposed ere of men and boys for 
rural work in these States. Any ——— would be regarded as a viola- 
tion of military law. A white Australia policy would be no longer 
tenable. In some respects the Australian Commonwealth is the most 
democratic country in the world, and because of their faith in the cause 
of progress the people voted solidly against conscription. After the 
war, with the establishment of freer governments, the peopies of Europe, 
even the German people, as shown by recent a resolutions, will, 
in all probability, gat an end to compulsory military service. 

The rise and fall of the prime minister, Mr. . M. Hughes, is the 
most dramatic episode in Australian politics. As a result of his stand 
on conscription, he was repudiated by a majority of his own followers 
and a new leader, Frank Tudor, elected. hough Mr. Hughes is still 
prime minister, he is no longer the great labor leader who created such 
a sensation in Great Britain, but depends for support on his old enemies, 
the Conservative Opposition. 

It seems, if the United States too hastily commits itself to conscrip- 
tion, it will be torn by the same troubles and dissensions. Voluntarism 
has not failed in Australia or Canada, and with a scientific system of 
recruiting there seems no reason why it should fail in America. The 
danger is that the country will be overridden by the juggernaut of mill- 
tarism one forced into conscription before voluntarism has been given 
a fair trial. 


The name of Washington has been invoked by those favoring 
conscription, and yet he was president of the convention which 
framed our Constitution that reserves to the States the right 
to appoint the officers of the militia and of training it accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress. Yet the War De- 
partment and General Staff would destroy this provision and 
establish on its ruins a compulsory military system more auto- 
eratic than ever Prussia dared to do. 

But what is the Constitution to the General Staff? 

During war times it is so easy to tread down the liberties 
of the people. 

Let us not right at the beginning of this war make constitu- 
tional liberty the football for Congress or of any other power. 

Let us not at the very threshold of this awful-tragedy do what 
England did not do for mote than a year, what Canada and 
Australia and New Zealand, all British Provinces, have not done 
to this day. 

We are in the war, and I want to see it won, and won quickly, 
but, gentlemen, unwilling soldiers never won any war. Some 
of the speeches in this debate have been an insult to the volun- 
teer soldiery of all our wars, and in the names of those brave 
volunteers who fought with Lee and Jackson and Johnson and 
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Wheeler, on the southern side, and those who fought wit}, ().,. 
and Sherman and Sheridan, on the Union side, I resen: ly 
the names of those who followed the cause of freedoi) f),,, 
Bunker Hill to Yorktown, who followed Jackson at \ Or. 
leans, and Taylor and Scott in Mexico, I resent this «. 
of their memories. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the ee), 
man from Alabama [Mr. Otiver]. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentle.) ,¢ 
the committee, I have very high regard for the distine:)j.) 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BuRNETT] who has just <))): 
and it is somewhat embarrassing to question the facts «f }); 
tory so boldly asserted by him, although confessed!y jj) 6.9 
largely on personal observations of his made when jy. 
about 7 years of age. [Laughter.] A young historian jy 
is this. [Laughter.] I heard once of an old lady who maj 
claim to a memory worthy of note, but the remarkable gcjjeye. 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama in professing to po)) 
with accuracy and recite with minuteness of detail impressions 
and recollections at the tender age of 7 far surpasses her ¢)j), 
of memory. [Laughter.] 

The lady in question was a witness to prove the contents of 
a deed, claimed to have been executed more than 50 yer 
before that date. She had not seen the paper since the (jy 
of its execution, yet she was able from having heard it regi 
once to give a minute description of 700 acres of land, more , 
less, by Government numbers, starting with the northwes: 
corner of the southeast corner of section 6, township 24, range 
6 east, and so on through. When she finished, the opposing 
attorney, with the manner of a Chesterfield, politely reimarked, 
“Aunt Nancy, you have a remarkable memory!” “ Yes,” she 
quickly replied, “so they all say, and I reckon it is so. for J 
don’t think I have forgotten anything since I was 8 years ol\,” 
“Can you tell us, then, what happened on the 14th day o: 
July, 1846?” She hesitated for a moment only, and thei 
quiringly asked, “ What hour of the day do you want ie t 
speak of, sir?” [Laughter and applause. ] 

There were many great men living in those momentous tiines 
to which the gentleman from Alabama refers. Many of they 
have passed over the river, but some, God bless them, are wit) 
us still, and unfortunately for this our historian of tender years 
their recollections of those occurrences did not and do not now 
justify the conclusions announced by him in reference to thi 
draft bills of 1862 and 1863, but the lessons they draw theretrom 
strongly argue for the selective draft bill now under consideri- 
tion. If I read aright the messages of Jefferson Davis ani 
Abraham Lincoln, the draft bills of 1862 and 1863, though not 
so wel drawn as the selective-draft system we are now coi 
sidering, were yet wise, sound, useful, and imperative. 

I will later quote at some length, not only from the letters aud 
messages of these great leaders, but also from Washington and 
Jefferson to show that the selective-draft system, based as it is 
on the fundamental idea of universal service, is not only just, 
democratic, and scientific but necessary. 

We must not be deaf to the meaning of the messages of those 
great leaders, not heedless of their solemn warnings 01 [lis 
important subject. In passing, I wish to refer the distinguisied 
gentleman, posing as a historian, to some living witnesses \\lv 
were really actors in those stirring days from 1861 to ist», 
and how remarkable to find that four of them, now Meiers 
of this Congress, three in the House and one in the Senate, ur 
enthusiastic in their support of the selective draft as oppose 
to the volunteer system. [Applause.] t 


I refer, of course, t 
those distinguished gentlemen from Alabama, North Carolia 
Louisiana, and Maryland, respectively, Senator BAankiie.y, Ma) 
SrepMAN, Gen. Estoprnat, and “Uncle Frep” Tarvort. |) 
plause.] Their reasons are well stated in a very recent liter 
view from another distinguished Confederate veteran, (liv 1! 
Hilary A, Herbert, whose vision and foresight in proviine | 
the Navy, while Secretary, made possible the quick and ceus! 
victory in the War with Spain. [Applause.] I beg tv reac yy 
his interesting and informing interview. 


I most heartily approve the announcement of Gen. George |’. [lar 
commander in chief of the United Confederate Veterans, thit (i) ® 
union in Washington will be held as usual, regardless of the wir 1" 
were some good men .who thought that the reunion, wh’ Wo" 
entering upon what might be a serious war, was inappropris'. *" 
opinions were worthy of consideration. Gen. Harrison tooh |!) 
after extended inquiries, decided that the veterans by a 1!) 
believed as he did that the present was the time of all for (! 
erates to go to Washington. 


CONGRESSMEN NEED BACKBONE. 


We think our tramp along Pennsylvania Avenue would | : 
backbone into some of’our Congressmen. I wish that this wo’ 
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cay that in 10 days after the two visits were over the President's 
program would be enacted into law and the Congressmen on their way 
home to look affer their food crops and their political fences, 

| Applause. } 

| have consulted with many veterans during my two months in 
Vlorida and two weeks in Alabama, and I have yet to find a single 
veteran suggesting that the President’s program ought to be modified 
in any way. ‘They think that Woodrow Wilson, who knows more than 
any of our Congressmen about how the battles were won and lost by 
American troops, has wisely consulted our military experts, and that 
these experts are up to date in their knowledge. 


EXPERIENCE IN CIVIL WAR. 


Yhey do not believe that plans devised by our military experts for 
an army during war that is upon us, plans approved by President 
Wilson, can be improved upon in Congress. The Confederate veteran 
knows that during our wur our regularly drilled troops, when in the 
enemy's country, always swept away home guards like chaff before 
the wind, and the experience of the Federal troops with our home 
guards was always precisely the same, 

| Applause, ] 

Experience that sank into them and became knowledge of war has 
made, I venture to say, 99 per cent of Confederate and Union veterans 
favor the plans President Wilson is advocating. They know what drill 
and discipline can make of the average American soldier. Some men, 
of course, in every organization, whether volunteer or what not, prove 
to be cowards in battle, but these are few. The presumption is that 
99 per cent of the American freemen, universal service once adopted, 
will make, when properly trained, first-class soldiers. Every veteran 
of our war knows that. But it seems that many modern Congressmen 
can not learn by observation. 


{ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, there are some principles on which every 
Member of the House and every citizen of the country can and 
will agree. 

The Nation is now engaged in a war, thought by every true 
American to be just, against an enemy shown to be ruthless and 
implacable. The United States must contribute its full share 
to crush that enemy or itself be overwhelmed and go with all 
other democracies down to destruction while autocratic govern- 
ment flourishes. For self-preservation, if for no other and 
higher motive, the whole country must conduct the war to suc- 
cess, and that means in modern times that the resources of the 
Nation must be fully spent until Prussian military autocracy is 
destroyed. We have no quarrel, as the President well says, 
with the German people themselves. [Applause.] 

Let it not be forgotten that we are now at war with an enemy 
that has held at bay the combined armies and navies of the 
giant nations of Europe, outnumbering her in men, money, and 
munitions, and yet after three years not a battle has been 
fought on German soil, not a ship of her vast fleet, so long as 
it was content to remain safely housed in German harbors, has 
been sunk, 

We have been forced into war with this dangerous and power- 
ful antagonist. We have numbers, wealth, and size, but it is not 
so much a question of numbers, wealth, or size; but rather one 
of organization, efficiency, and preparation. Success involves 
the creation of the most efficient army possible, with due regard 
to the development of the equally important industrial re- 
sources, and that in turn means the distribution of the man 
power of the Nation in such way as to secure by coordination of 
effort the utmost power of offensive. 

War is no longer a mere collision between armed forces, but 
largely a contest of economic resources. The man at the forge, 
in the factory, and above all the man with a hoe, is as much a 
soldier as the man with the gun and sword. [Applause.] 

The Government can surely make a better disposition of the 
mighty and indispensable element of man power than would re- 
sult from a promiscuous selection of their own share of the 
work made by volunteers. We must devise at the very begin- 
ning of this war some system that will provide a regular, 
orderly, and systematic supply of man power, when and where 
needed, whether in ranks at the battle front or in the equally 
important work of supplying food, clothing, and munitions. 
[Applause.] 

The bill now before the House to increase temporarily the 
military establishment involves the selection of the men who 
shall serve in the fighting line and conversely the determination 
of those who shall remain in the ranks of productive industry. 

The immediate question now under discussion, though in fact 
hot presented by any report from the committee, as I will later 
show, is whether conscription or volunteering will better secure 
prompt and systematic distribution of the power of the Nation 
Where it will assure victory, which must be won if the Nation 
8 to endure; for we might as well recognize now that the life 
of the Nation is at stake. Although it seems self-evident that 


conscription is the wiser course to the desired end, yet every 
reason in a matter so important should be investigated, so that 
no one may hereafter be able justly to accuse this body of 


heglecting in this hour the high duty and solemn obligation im- 
posed on it, 
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The selective draft, unquestionably, not only provides a regu- 
lar and orderly flow of men when and where needed, but is 
founded upon that unchanging truth that oa every man there 
rests a like duty to give life and property to the Nation in its 
hour of need. [Applause.] It recognizes that the eall should 
not be alone to those gallant and courageous souls that always 
hasten to enlist at the first sign of danger, but that it should be 
to every able-bodied citizen capable of rendering full or even 
partial military service. [Applause.] 

Americans share common privileges and a @mmon destiny, 
and why should they not share common burdens and common 
duties? Who has assigned, who can assign, any just reason 
why the burdens of a nation at war should rest upon the 
shoulders of the volunteer alone? The right and the duty to 
defend the honor and the life of the Nation, to defend those 


sacred rights, those sacred principles and aspirations upon 
which the Nation rests is truly the obligation of all. And no 


mother’s son should be allowed to make a sacrifice that every 
mother’s son similarly circumstanced may not also be called to 
make, [Applause.] 

The reasons given in support of this system are: The con- 
sensus of opinion by the military authorities of all times, the 
conclusions of the great statesmen of the country, an exami- 
bation of the cost in money and men of a volunteer system, and 
a study of the conditions of the present war. 

I am not unmindful that a great sentiment exists in favor 
of the volunteer, and, in view of the character of the men who 
have always thus offered their lives to their country, one may 
well feel those thrills that come for the brave. Yet a calmer 
view of the military history of our country favors the conclu- 
sion that those immortal and gallant souls have never had a 
fair deal and that their splendid efforts must be more wisely 
directed. They have been sacrificed in numbers out of all pro- 
portion to their duty, and the time has now come, I trust, when 
a policy so unjust and unfair will be ended in this country 
forever. [Applausc. ] 

Napoleon, not to enter ancient history, found it necessary to 
establish conscription in France, and it still obtains there; Von 
Moltke approved it for Germany; all the military leaders, the 
men who have been called to positions in the general stuff of 
the great armies of the world, now indorse enforced military 
service in war in one form or another. 

The General Staff of our own Army regards it as necessary, 
and have laid their reasons frankly and fully before the Mili- 
tary Committee and, through them, before this body. 

George Washington, speaking as the statesman of the Nation 
which he helped to form, and as the general of the Army, has 
expressed himself very forcibly against the militia-volunteer 
system—I repeat, against the system, not against the men who 
were its victims—and has given unqualified approval to the 
enforced draft. [Applause.] 

In a letter on November 18, 1779, to the President of Congress 
he said: 

In the more early stages of the contest, when men might have enlisted 
for the war, no man, as my whole conduct and the uniform tenor of 
my letters will evince, was ever more opposed to short enlistments 
than I was, and whiie there remained a prospect of obtaining recruits 
upon a permaneat footing in the first instance, as far as duty and a 
regard to my station would permit, I urged my sentiments in favor of 


it. But the prranect of keeping up an army by voluntary enlistments 
being changed, or at least standing on too precarious and uncertain 


a footing to depead en for the exigency of our affairs, I took the 
liberty in February, 1778, in a particular manner to lay before the 
Committee of Arrangement, then with the Army at Valley Torge, a 


plan for an annual draft as the surest and most certain, if not the 
only means left us, of maintaining the Army on a proper and respect- 
able ground. And, more*’and more confirmed in propriety of this 
opinion by the intervention of a variety of circumstances unnecessary 
to detail, I again took the freedom of urging the plan to the conimittee 
of conference in January last; and, having reviewed it in every point 
of light and found it right, or at least the best that has occurred to me, 
I hope I shall be excused by Congress for offering it to them, and in 
time for carrying it into execution for the next year, if they should 
conceive it necessary for the States to complete their quotas of troops. 

In May, 1780, he again wrote to a commiftee from Congress 
as follows: 

Unless the principal part of the force be composed of men regularly 
organized, aad on the continuance of whose services we can rely, noth- 
ing decisive can be attempted. The militia are too precarious a de- 
pendence to justify such an attempt, where they form a material part 


of the plan. Militia can aot have the necessary habits nor the con- 
sistency, either for an assault or a siege. In employing them essen 
tially we should iun a tisk of being abandoned in the most critical 


moments. ‘The expense and the consumption of provisions and stores, 
which we are bound by every motive to economize, will be very consid 
erably increased. As we should not be able to keep the same body in 
the field during the whole campaign, we should a great part of the 
time have a double set of men to pay and feed, those in actual service 
and those on the march to relieve them or returning home when re- 
lieved. The operations of husbandry will suffer in proportion. 

The mode by draft is, I am persuaded, the only efficacious one to 
obtain. men. It appears to me certain that it is the only one to obtain 
them in time; nor can the period which you have appointed for bring 
ing them into the field be delayed without defeating the object. 
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have little doubt that at any time, and. much less at the present junc- 
ture, the powers of government exerted with confidence will be equal 
to the purpose of drafting. The hopes of the people, elevated by the 
prospects before them, will induce a cheerful compliance with this and 
which have been recommended and 





ali the other measures of vigor 
which the exigency requires. 

Later, on March 12, 1782, he wrote to James McHenry as 
follows: 

It is idle at this late period of the war, when enthusiasm is cooled, 
if not done away, when the minds of that class of men who are proper 
subjects for soldiers are poisoned by the high bounties which have 
been given and the knowledge of the distresses of the Army so gen- 
erally diffused through every State, to —- that our battalions can 
be completed by voluntary enlistment, The attempt is vain, and we 
are only deceiving ourselves and injuring the cause by making the 
experiment. There is no other effectual method to get men ee 
but at of classing the people and compelling eacheclass to furnis 
a recruit. 

Had we formed a permanent army which had been capable of disci- 
pline, we should never have been compelled to retreat across the Dela- 
ware. We should not have remained all the next winter at their mercy 
if they had seen fit to march against us. We should not have suffered 
at Valley Forge. 

Nor have all the ill effects been confined to the military line. The 
derangement of our finances is to be ascribed to it. The expenses of 
the war have been multiplied by it. We have had two sets of men to 
pay—the discharged men going out and the levies coming in. Our dis- 
eipline has been much hurt if not ruined by such constant changes. 

Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies of modern war, and 
whenever a substitute is attempted it must prove ruinous. 

: No militia will ever acquire the habits necessary to resist a regular 
orce, 

No one doubts Washington’s love of country nor the wisdom of 
his counsel, and he thus speaks to us through many letters and 
messages with remarkable clearness and force, urging the 
adoption of the selective draft. [Applause.] 

Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of democracy, was in favor at 
first of a citizen soldiery. In 1801 he wrote: 

Por defense against invasion the Regular Army is as nothing, nor is 
it conceived needfu! or safe that a standing army should be kept up in 
time of peace. * * * ‘The only ferce which can be ready at ever 
point and competent to oppose an enemy is the body‘of neighboring citi- 
zens as formed into a militia, 

He was likewise at first opposed to the establishment of the 
Military Academy at West Point and opposed to coast fortifi- 
eations. Yet later, after the Battle of Bladensburg and the sub- 
sequent burning of public buildings at Washington, his attitude 
on these matters was entirely changed, and he expressed deep 
regret and sorrow that the plan submitted by Monroe, while 
acting Secretary of War, for compulsory military service had 
not been adopted. [Applause.] This plan sought to introduce 
in the United States Napoleon’s method of classification by age 
and conscription, and when it failed of adoption Jefferson sent 
to Monroe the following note: 

Nothing more wise or efficient could have been imagined than what 
you propose. It would have filled our ranks with Regulars, and that, 
too, by throwing a just share of the burden on the purses of those per- 
sons who are exempt either by age or office ; it would have rendered our 
militia—a Nation of warriors. But the go-by seems to have been 
given to your proposition, and longer sufferance is necessary to force us 
to what is best. We seem equally ineorrigibie. 

[Applause. ] 

In another letter to Monroe, he wrote: 

We must train and classify the whole of our male citizens, and make 
military instruction a part of collegiate cducation. We can never be 
safe until this is done. 

In a later letter to J. W. Eppes, a personal friend, he said: 

I think the truth must now be obvious, that our people are too 
happy at home to enter into regular service and that we can not be 
defended but by making every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and 
Romans, who had no standing army; and that in doing this, all must 
be marshaled, classed by their ages, and every service ascribed to its 
competent class. 

The South, in April, 1862, adopted a conscription act, which, 
after allowing certain exemptions, required every man physi- 
cally able, between the ages of 18 and 35, to serve in the Con- 
federate Army. It is well to remember that the first rush of 
volunteers was then over, and the type fit to command had 
laid down their lives in large numbers in the ranks for the 
cause, 

The first enlistme@€nts had been for 12 months, and the terms 
of service of many were expiring. Volunteers to take the places 
of the outgoing troops were coming in slowly, and there were 
but few reenlistments. The Government was thus forced to 
meet the issue squarely, and its able statesmen and military 
advisors promptly secured the adoption of the draft law. It 
had its faults, chief among them being the allowance of sub- 
stitutes and some unjust exemptions, but even then it served 
well its purpose. 

On this let me quote from no less an authority than Jefferson 
Davis, as follows: 

The defense of home, family, and country is universally —ee 
as the pares political duty of every member of society, in a 
form o 


government where each citizen enjoys’ an equality of rights 
and privileges nothing can be more invidious than an un Y distri- 


bution of duties or obligations, Ne pursuit nor pesition should re- 
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lieve anyone who is able to do actual duty from enrollment in +). 
army unless his functions or servéices are more useful to the defe; 
of his country im another sphere. 

During the first year of the war the authority granted to the Presid: 
to call for volunteers in the army for a short we was sufficient + 
secure all the military force which we could fit out and use adysy. 
tageously. As it became evident that the contest would be long ; 
severe, better measures of oo were enacted. 

I was authorized to call out and place in the military service 
three years, unless the war should sooner end, all white men resid:; 
of the Confederate States between the ages of 18 and 35 years, and ; 
continue those already in the field until three years from the date 0: 
their enlistment. 

This was the first step toward placing the army in a permanent a; 
efficient condition. 

[ Applause. ] 

In the year 1863 the leaders of the North likewise found th; 
the volunteer system, with all of its bounties, failed to furnis) 
the men needed to meet the staggering human wastage. 

Lincoln, with his great clearness of vision, saw what wis 
needed, and secured the enactment of the Federal draft 4 
and in a memorandum of his own said: 


This is the first case in which the degree of effronter 
ventured upon of denying a power which is plainly an 
written down in the Constitution. 

The Constitution declares that “the Congress shall have power 

* * to raise and support armies.” 
The whole scope of the conscription act is to raise and support 
armies. Shall we shrink from the necessary means to maintain our 
free government? * * * Are we degenerate? Has the manhov| 
of our race run out? 


[ Applause. ] 

Thus we find that the four men who have wielded such grest 
influence in framing the policies of the Nation have declared 
in favor of compulsory service. [Applause.] 

The volunteer system in no war that our country has engage! 
in has supplied the number of men needed from time to time, ani 
under a call for volunteers the response has always continued 
to grow less and less as time wore on, and from the standpoint 
of efficiency and economy it does not hold promise of success «as 
compared with the more scientific method, now indorsed by «ail 
students of military tactics and policies. [Applause.] 

It may be interesting in this connection to note that in the 
Revolution the total number of troops were 395,858. The 
greatest number we had at any one time was 89,000 in 1776, and 
it had steadily dwindled down to 29,000 in 1781. The British 
never had more than 42,000, and if the Army of 1776 had been 
retained until it was seasoned, and its officers experienced, wlio 
ean doubt that success would have come to American arms much 
earlier, and without the suffering of Valley Forge and the 
horrible waste of men and money? 

Upton, in his Military Policy, gives the cost of. that war 
exclusive of large bounties paid and provisions seized, at 
$370,000,000, and we were then a Nation of but 3,000,000 people. 

The same conclusions as to the weakening effect of the volun- 
teer system in failing to keep the ranks supplied with trained 
soldiers applies to the War of 1812, and likewise, as alread) 
shown, in the Civil War to the time of the passage of the drat 
acts of 1862 and 1863. 

It is well to remember that under the volunteer system pre- 
vailing in the North during the Civil War more than &650)- 
000,000 were spent in securing volunteers. The business of 
bounty agents and bounty jumpers was prosperous in those days, 
but this Congress will see that no system like this for raising 
an army can ever prevail again in this Nation of ours. [A)- 
plause.] 

What our allies now need, even more than they do the armies 
we will raise and make ready, is the use of our money, our 
food, our munitions, our industrial resources throughout tlic 
land, and it is of just as great importance that the Governime| 
should say who shall stay and work as it is to select those wlio 
shall! have the burden and the honor of camp and battle. | .\|- 
plause.] 

The true American, whether he goes as a volunteer or in rc- 
sponse to his country’s calt under a system providing for \\'! 
versal service, will, we may be sure, do his full duty, and if is 
for us to legislate wisely on his behalf that the great anny. 
those on the battle front, as well as those giving their best to 
provide for them, shall be as efficient as forethought can mike 
it, that those who return may say “our country did its best 
once more for freedom.” © 

The selective-draft system, which the House will be ca!!c! 
to vote on, has the unanimous. indorsement of every mem! 
of the distinguished Committee on Military Affairs, and te 
only difference between the majority and minority reports \' 
this committee is whether the President in the raising ©! ° 
new army shall be authorized, not directed or required, | 
call for volunteers, pending the time found necessary to en! 
those liable for-national service under the selective-draft <)> 
tem, 


has been 
distinctly 
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The committee are agreed as to all other provisions of the 
pill as reported, and while allusion has been mafle to certain 
differences between the House bill as reported and the bill 
originally recommended by the General Staff of the Army, yet 
those differences are not really pertinent or germane to the 
discussion of the bill now before the House. All seem to be 
agreed that the minimum age should be 21 instead of 19, and 
my information is that the War Department is really not 
opposed to this, but the real difference seems to center on the 
one question just pointed out, namely, whether the President 
shall be authorized, not required, to call for volunteers for the 
new army, 

Let me now say to those gentlemen, who have paid such 
peautiful, deserving, and eloquent tribute to the immortal vol- 
unteers, that those are sentiments to which all gladly sub- 
scribe. No one, I trust, will ever seek to detract one iota from 
the valor and patriotism of the brave volunteer. But may I 
ask in all sincerity whether the majority feel that their report 
provides a system that really does honor to the splendid 
tributes paid the volunteer? Have you provided for and pre- 
served a volunteer system in keeping with your claim as to the 
willingness of men to volunteer and serve in numbers larger 
than the Nation needs? Why, no! You have coupled it with a 
draft. And what more? Why the distinguished chairman, 
for whom I entertain high and affectionate regard, in his open- 
ing statement substantially said: 

I wish to correct some misrepresentations as to what the majority 
report recommends. It has been said that we are not standing by the 
Commander in Chief of the-Army and Navy. Nothing is more incor- 
rect, for, said he, we have not directed that the President shall call 
for volunteers, but simply authorized him to do so. We have given to 
him absolute authority, exercisable in his discretion, to put into effect 
the selective-draft system provided for in the bill. 

I wonder how those who favor a volunteer system will feel 
when they find that their so-called friends have, in truth, pro- 
vided in this bill for no volunteer system, though strongly 
commending such a system in their speeches and asserting that 
it would readily and promptly supply all the men needed. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Instead they propose only an authorization to the President 
to call for volunteers, and the President is vested with absolute 
power to put the selective-draft system in effect when, in his 
judgment, it is expedient or necessary. 

The President has been very frank with the committee and 
Congress on this subject, and in a way that can not be misunder- 
stood, for he has declared unequivocally that, in his judgment, 
the volunteer system should not be employed to raise the new 
army, and has strongly urged the selective-draft system for that 
purpose. Can there be doubt as to the President exercising the 
discretionary power given him by this bill to make effective the 
selective draft? Why, he has actually served notice that he will, 
and in doing so he will be simply giving effect to the opinions of 
all the Government’s military advisors. [Applause.] 

So in this bill you say to the President, in effect, “It is true 
you have said that the select-draft system should alone be 
adopted in raising the new army, but we just want you to say it 
again, and this bill clothes you with full authority to do so.” 
[Applause. ] 

May I not respectfully suggest that this has too much the 
appearance of shifting a solemn responsibility? [Applause.] 

Then, again, let us assume that the bill could pass with the 
dual system as outlined—what would be urged as the compelling 
force to secure volunteers thereunder if the President should call 
for volunteers? Unquestionably, all within military age would 


at once be told to volunteer now or you will be drafted, for your | 


name is being enrolled, and as soon as the roll is complete the 
President will withdraw the call for volunteers and make effec- 
tive the selective-draft system. Would he who then answered be 
really a volunteer? 

Let the selective-draft system, however, be put in force at 
once, and let all who come within its provisions feel that they 
are rendering a national service by promptly registering their 
hames and holding themselves in readiness thereafter to go where 
and when the Nation calls. They who thus respond will be true 
and brave patriots and deserving of the highest encomiums 
of their countrymen. [Applause.] 

In conclusion let me say we have fought wars in the past for 
the cause of liberty and humanity, and for these same high 
purposes we are now entering upon a new war. War is never 
hew in one sense; it brings with it the same horrors, the shme 
losses in fortune and sorrow to the homes; it entails the same 
Sacrifice of life and of those dearer than life, and we may well 
‘Ty out because this woe has been thrust upon us. But our 


encase made the same sacrifice to secure the liberty of this 
and, the right to have a government of the people, for the people, 
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and by the people, and to overturn the divine right of kings to 
plunge the world into war or to inspire fear of their word. And. 
it is not for us at this time, when Prussianism is imposing itself 
upon the whole civilized world, to forget our ideals, to forego 
our American birthright or to fear or even hesitate to bear our 
part, as American men and women in the past have ever done, 
worthily. 

Once more we are fighting for freedom, with no material gain 
in return for the cost, but the maintenance of pure democracy 
and the establishment of permanent peace throughout the world. 
The military aristocracy of Prussia is a menace to the freedom 
of all nations and must and will be overthrown. | Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
miman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

AMERICA; LOYAL AND UNITED, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
tribute has been paid to the temper and patriotism of this 
House. Tribute should likewise be paid to the loyalty of Ameri- 
eans all over this country, and especially to the many whom I 
know, of German descent or German birth, who were opposed to 
a declaration of war, sympathizing as between the belligerents 
with the central powers, and who yet since the declaration of 
war have written, spoken, and worked for national prepured- 
ness in this great crisis of the Nation. I know one, a physician 
and surgeon of the highest rank, who is ready to give up his 
large income to go and help the Government, and who wus dis- 
tressed when he found he was beyond the legal age. 

MUST TRAIN AFTER WAR IS BEGUN. 

I pay this tribute first. We are all Americans, and we 
for preparedness in this emergency. We have to meet a great 
war. We want to raise an army. If our people had been 
trained, armed, equipped, and furnished with officers we could 
simply call out an army. But we can not de that now. We 
must equip and train and officer the people in midst of this war, 
and do it so as to have, in the words of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SuHerrey], an efficient fighting force. 

I remember how we ecalled for volunteers at the beginning of 
the Civil War. I remember in the later call, when real volun- 
teers went out in 1862, before the bounty system came in, how 
my friend of 16, when I was 14, left my side at school, went to 
the war, and came back at 18 a lieutenant in command of a 
company, marching with Sherman’s troops through Washington. 
That man afterwards became governor of New Jersey. 

That man and many others as young proved to us then that 
the country needs and depends on the young in time of wuar. 
Probably we ought to amend the Army bill so that those who 
are accepted as fit to fight shall be deemed fit to take a commis- 
sion. They can not do it now before they are 21. But that is 
perhaps not properly for this bill. 

The Military Establishment is to be increased, trained, armed, 
and officered. They must be trained. 

EXPAND THE REGULAR ARMY AND NATIONAL GUARD. 

If we call troops in this war and send them out untrained, as 
we did against the untrained troops of the South—if we send 
such raw levies abroad to meet the new conditions of this war 
it will be simply murder. We must have some other system. 
Now we have a better system. Our first line is the Regular 
Army. In the Civil War that little Regular Army was depleted 
of its officers and got few enlistments, so that it was hard to 
keep it up even to an ordinary size. It did its duty well all 
through, but it did not count much, because it was so small, 
although Sykes’s Regulars saved Gettysburg. 

We have changed all that. I had the honor—and I feel proud 
of the fact—to have introduced the first bill allowing each com- 
pany of the Regular Army to be doubled in time of war. That 
bill was not passed then, but during the Spanisii War we pussed 
that proposition. (Act Apr. 26, 1898, sec. 2.) 

I sometimes wish that we had passed ‘the other section of my 
bill which allowed the Regular Army to be recruited by lo- 
ealities and to bear upon the banners of its regiments the leg- 
end: “ Recruited in such and such a State,” so that the men 
once recruited would not dare desert because they dared not 
go home to a State that would be proud of its own regiment. 

Our Regular Army can now be expanded under the national 
defense act; 150,000 men can be added to our Army, which lately 
was only about 62,000, but is now 137,000 men. With 150,000 
more it will be 287,000 men. There is where we want recruits 
first, because they can be trained quickest there, with good 
officers and good equipment; good noncommissioned officers and 
comrades who can teach them their work within three months 
with intensive training. 
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WILL VOLUNTEERING BE SUFFICIENT? 


That training can not be given in less than double that time 
in the National Guard, even in the forces that have been on the 
border. It will take one or two years with the new 500,000 who 
are to be called out by this bill. The Regular Army of nearly 
300,000 men can be first put in the field—if we can get the men. 
We need that first corps. Wil! the people enlist by the volunteer 
system in the Regular Army to the number of 150,000 more? 
Our experience does not seem to promise it. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] has put in the 
hearings, on page 26, a statement from a Topeka paper that 
the Topekans are ready to enlist to go to Europe right away to 
fight, but they will not go into the Regular Army for training. 

Novre.-—The following is the reference just made: 

Mr. ANrHony. I have a newspaper from home, the Topeka Capital, 
and : want to read to you the headlines, as coming direct from the 
people: 

*'Topekans would go to war only as ‘ volunteers.” While Army and 
Navy recruiting offices are swamped with applications, they are not for 
the * Regulars.’ Desire to see actual fighting. Not a single recruit for 
the Navy, because for long-term enlistments. Five for the Army.” 

Then I want to read from the first paragraph: 

“The local Army and Navy recruiting offices were swamped with ap- 
gery to enlist as volunteers in the first American overseas army to 
ve sent to France in case of actual warfare on Germaiy, yesterday, 
although not a single man offered to enlist in the United States Navy 
for the four-year enlistment and only five offered their services to the 
Army. Al! day yesterday the applicants filed into the recruiting offices, 
At noon a line of men extended from the recruiting desk into the street. 
It was composed mainly of workingmen, machinists, laborers, and scores 
of clerks, They were eager to go to France, but refused absolutely to 
enlist in the Regular Army without some definite enlistment provision 
which guaranteed their being sent to Europe to fight the Germans. The 
applicants who wanted places as volunteers all appeared to be desirous 
of fighting, and it was not because of their lack of patriotism that they 
refused to join under some other line of service. They declared they 
wanted to be in the midst of the trouble while it was going on, and to 
be discharged when it was over. As President Wilson has issued no call 
for volunteers the local Army recruiting officers could not accommodate 
the would-be recruits. One young man came from Manhattan yesterday 
to join as a volunteer. He appeared very much disappointed when the 
or told him he could not be received unless he joined as a ‘ Reg- 
ular.’ ” 

Sut all the national forces provided for in this bill must first 
be trained and its provisions are all for training. The 500,000 
must stay here at least a year before they do much else. The 
National Guard is now having trouble about its enlistments, If 
the Guard were promptly increased to the full war force they 
might go in a short time, The Regular Army, if increased right 
away, might go, and might go promptly with men and officers 
to find out and practice the conditions of foreign warfare in the 
field and be able to send trained officers home and teach the rest. 

During the Civil War it took us three or four years to find 
out that we must not form new units, but have recruiting sta- 
tions and fill up the old units, and that a veteran regiment was 
worth three green regiments. We must fill up existing forces. 

We must learn this lesson now at the beginning and not at 
the end. Our first line is the Regulars. Our second line is the 
National Guard. Our third line consists of men in training 
camps, and back of the Regulars and the National Guard will be 
a camp of 100,000 for recruiting Regulars and another of prob- 
ably 150,000 for recruiting the National Guard. The question is 
whether all these men can be provided immediately by the vol- 
unteer system. They are not going to the front right away. Is 
it true, as stated in the Topeka newspaper, that nobody can be 
got to volunteer unless they think they are going to the front, 
as New Jersey regiments in 1862 went out so as to get into the 
Battle of Antietam within two weeks after they had left their 
homes—boys who knew nothing about war. We can not let this 
be done now. 

CIVIL WAR EXPERIENCE ; VOLUNTEERING AND THE DRAFT. 

This bill provides how these forces are to be raised. I am 
glad that we should try in the Regulars and the National Guard 
to recruit them by volunteering. It is doubtful whether we can. 
The adjutant generals think new regiments and new units can 
be had. They do not say whether we can fill up the Regulars or 
the National Guard. Experience will decide. But we want an 
army right away, and we must get the men by enforcing the uni- 
versal obligation of the citizen in such a crisis as this. We have 
never tried this method fairly. During the first year and a 
quarter of the Civil War there were plenty of volunteers. In 
the summer of 1862 we did not get enough. Our great Presi- 
dent drafted the militia for nine months, and ninth months’ 
regiments went out. In September or October, 1862, we still 
sent regiments which were real volunteer regiments, who went 
for patriotism and not for bounty. But in March, 1863, before 
they came back, the first so-called conscription act was passed. 
That act, however, provided that any man who was drafted 
could pay $300 and be excused, or could find a substitute. The 
money provision did not work, and in July, 1864, a new act 
omitted that provision, but allowed the drafted man to find a 
substitute, and in both those acts there was no draft if the dis- 
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trict filled its quota by volunteering. That is what some men 
ask us to do now, to try volunteering and the draft together. 
The result was disastrous. While many good mer. accepted the 
bounty and volunteered, others were not of that class, Towns, 
counties, districts, and States bought hirelings, citizens or not 
citizens; and instead of the draft being a call upon the citizen 
to do his duty to his country, it was simply a suggestion tha; 
somebody should be bought to go in his place. Local and State 
bounties ran up to $1,500. There were bounty brokers and 
bounty jumpers. They tell us that all the forces of the Union 
except about 60,000 were got by volunteering, but it was large}, 
by that sort of volunteering, a volunteering that sent men f{o 
the old regiments whom the older men would hardly associate 
with because they were hirelings and “ cared not for the sheep.” 

Real conscription is a different thing. I do not like the 
word, but if-there is no buying of a substitute and no bounty, 
and you or I or anyone else is asked to do, not jury duty but 
military duty for his country, he will do his duty as a man. 
But if he is allowed to say, “I can hire somebody else,” a differ- 
ent service will result. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what we need now is 


speed. We can talk as we please about the great exigencies of 
the Civil War. The exigency was no greater then than it is 
now. What are they doing in Russia? What is going on on 


the western front? You may ask the condition of food supplies 
in Italy and England; yes; and here, too. The people do not 
realize that we are in the presence of war, and that our defense 
now, whatever it was three weeks ago, lies on the lines in 
France where support may have to be given, where the French 
now say they are out of men, and that they need reinforce- 
ments. 

In 1863, when the governor of New Jersey asked President 
Lincoln to postpone the draft so that he could raise men, the 
President wrote back: “ For 20 or possibly 30 days.” And 
when Gov. Seymour asked that the draft should be postponed 
until the constitutionality of the law should be decided, Presi- 
dent Lincoln replied: 


I do not object to abide a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, or of the judges thereof, on the constitutionality of the draft 
law. In fact. I shouid ve willing to tacilitate the obtaining of it, but 
I can Lot consent to lose the time while it is being obtained. We are 
contending w‘th at enemy, who, as | understand, drives every able- 
bodied man he can reacb into his ranks, very much as a butcher drives 
bullocks «nto » slaughter pen. No time is wasted, no argument is 
used. This produces au army which will soon turn upon our now 
victorious soldiers, already in the field, if they shall not be sustained 
by recruits as they should be. It produces an army with a rapidity 
not to be matched or our side, if we first waste time to reexperiment 
with the volunteer system already deemed by Congress, and palpably, 
in fact, so far exhausted as to be inadequate, and then more time to 
obtain a court decision as to whether a law is constitutional which 
requires a part of those not now in the service to go to the aid of 
those who are already in it. and still more time to determine with 
absolute certainty that we get those who are to go in the precisely 
legal proporti.n to those who are not to go. My purpose is to be in my 
action just aad constitutional, and yet practical, in performing the 
important — with which I am charged, of maintaining the unity and 
the free principles o1 our common country. 

Your obedient servant, 


[Applause, } 


A. LINCOLN. 


THE QUESTION OF AGB. 


This bill also is attacked on matters of detail. It is objected 
that the young are asked for. Well, if they were volunteers, they 
would be the young. If the country wants men who usually are 
not wedded and who have no dependents, it will take the youts. 
If it wants men who have not made their way in the trades an 
professions, and are not essential there, take the young. Ii it 
wants to follow the example of every Government over the 
world in military training, take the young. Our policy now is 
to train an army, for we can not send it out when it is not 
trained. If this Congress wants to follow our own precedents, 
I believe it was in 1792 that we passed a militia act, in the ad- 
ministration of George Washington, which made it necessary 
to enroll every man from 18 to 45 in the militia for the purpose 
of suppressing insurrection or repelling invasion; and George 
Washington called out that militia, consisting largely of boys 
of 18, to go and put down the Shay rebellion. If you want 
precedent for a call of the people, well and good. If you want 
to excuse certain classes, well and good. I do not much admire 
the wheel with its draft. It is luck. It is a better idea th! 
they have abroad of saying that every citizen is liable, ani «!! 
are enrolled. Then they call out classes by age, beginning first 
at 20 and 21 and 22, and going up, I believe, to 35 if unmarried, 
and going down then to 19 and 18, and then taking the marie’! 
and those who are otherwise excused, A universal obligation of 
that sort is better. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire. 

Mr,. PARKER of New Jersey. May I ask for five minutes 
more? : 

Mr. LUNN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
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MODERN WARFARE—THE ATTACK, 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. We are to meet modern war- 
fare, of which our Army knows nothing, officers as well. To 
ynderstand modern warfare you must go to a field in France 
and see before you an open plain, with aeroplanes flying over it 
taking photographs, showing lines on lines of the enemy 
trenches, in a little film which is enlarged upon a screen, hew 
photographs being taken day by day to see what new work has 
heen done, The enlarged photograph is plotted into squares and 
put into maps, which are given to the artillery. Over that plain 
are barbed-wire entanglements made of quarter-inch square iron 
and steel rods, and trenches, and those are blown up by trench 
mortars, throwing bombs of high explosives from 13 inches 
down to 3 inches in diameter, with a stick fastened to the bomb 
which goes into a small mortar. Wings are attached to feather 
the bomb, so that it falls on its head and explodes. After that 
has been done the attack forms, such an attack as no army has 
ever seen before, with such a coordination of artillery and aero- 
planes and men. The front line of men, 5 yards apart, in skir- 
mish line, carry nothing but grenades so arranged that when 
they are thrown the fuse is lighted by a spring and the grenade 
explodes seven seconds afterwards. One out of every 8 or 10 
men has an automatie gun firing 20 or 30 shots, and he is fol- 
lowed on either side by a man carrying ammunition. Back 10 
varis is another line of men scattered in the same way—none 
close to one another—another line carrying rifles, and on each 
rifle is a basket holding a rifle grenade. When the rifle is fired 
the bullet goes through a hole in the grenade, the gases light the 
fuse, throwing the grenade 200 yards, and it goes off in the 
same Way. S 

In the third line are trench cleaners who carry only bayonets, 
pistols, and grenades to clean out the trenches when they get 
there. 

I get this not from the books but from a man who has seen it. 
They train and practice in camps near the front where they can 
have the man from the trenches to tell them what to do. 

{Here the hammer fell, and under leave to extend, 
Pirker submits the following :] 

These three lines.constitute the first wave, and 100 yards or 
so behind follows the second wave, composed of skirmishers 
carrying rifles, in two lines. 

Some 200 yards behind them are the reserves in line of squad 
columns; that is to say, the squad of 12 to 16 men is put in 
file and the other squads of the same company in like files, 
with other companies in columns of squads in the same order 
alongside of them. 

All this makes the attacking force which is preceded at a dls- 
tance of about 100 yards, or as near as is consistent with safety, 
by a curtain or barrage of bursting shrapnel, thrown by the 
light artillery, which is a kilo or two behind. The whole force 
advances at a slow pace of 50 meters to the minute, and the cur- 
tain of fire advances in the same way. Meanwhile, other artil- 
lery are bombarding the position which is to be captured, and 
the enemy’s heavy artillery in the rear is attacked by the big 
guns, which are also a good way back of the attacking party. 

All this attack is taken care of by aeros, which are either in- 
fantry aeros, artillery aeros, or battle aeros. There is a fourth 
class composed of large, slow machines for throwing bombs, but 
they are not generally used with this sort of attack. The infan- 
try and artillery aeros are of medium size and speed and carry 
a pilot and an observer, as well as one or two machine guns, 
which are used if necessary. The battle aeros are of the very 
smallest and swiftest kind, carrying but one man, at great 
speed, which, in the Nieuport, is about 160 kilos an hour and in 
the new Spad about 200. New ones are being tried that may be 
even faster. 

In the attack the infantry aeros are with the troops. They 
ay go to a distance to find out what the enemy is doing, but 
they circle about and return to the line of attack, so as to keep the 
infantry informed as to what is before them and in touch with 
the troops alongside. They give ordinary signals by light balls, 
somewhat like a Roman candle but much brighter, so as to be 
Seen by day, and the number of balls, according to no fixed rule, 
but as agreed, will signal to stop, or advance, or stop and wait 
till you get in touch, or other information as arranged. If they 
wish to give a more complicated message, as for instance, that 
the enemy is in force at a certain place, they will fly low over 
be troops and drop a letter attached to a red flag to the 
7 antry. In one battle such a message enabled the attack to 
“urround and eapture the defefiding forces. 


Communication with the commanding officer from the attack- 
a lines is a matter of some difficulty. It is done by telephone, 
. en the wires are not cut by the artillery fire, or it may be by 


4gs, flashes, or other si $ F -_ 
by mesecant er signals, or it may be impossible except 


Mr. 
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Artillery aeros are more independent. Thev go forward over 
the enemy’s lines, as well as they can safely. After observing 
they communicate with their own artillery by wireless. The 
country is all mapped into squares, and they signal that the 
fire. is going beyond or short of a certain square, that part of 
the curtain of fire needs to be advanced, that an enemy's battery 
has just opened or has been put out of business, or as the case 
may be. 

The battle aeros are the lightest and swiftest of all and carry 
only one man. The gun is fixed to the aero and points directly 
forward. With the French it used to be the Lewis gun, and 
fired above the propeller, but this was found inconvenient to 
reload and not a very firm or good position, and a Vickers- 
Maxim gun was adopted, which is heavier and fires through the 
circle of the propeller, being so arranged that when the operator 
pulls the trigger it only goes off after the propeller blade has 
passed the line of fire. They were changing the Lewis gun to 
the Vickers gun when somebody suggested that they might have 
both, and some do carry both. The Lewis only fires a small 
number of shots, but the Vickers will fire 250, or even 500, one 
after every revolution of the propeller, which is often 1,200 to 
the minute. The attack of these small machines is direct, as 
they can only shoot in the direction that they are going. 

Specimens of all these various aeros and other machinery 
have got to this country, but it would take us a year or so to 
duplicate the wonderful engines they carry, except that one of 
the best is about to be made here. 

each sort of aero needs different management and schooling. 
Some of our Americans already understand it. We have Ameri- 
cans abroad that understand all sorts of aeros, and I hope more 
will go for instruction. Some raiding is done by night, but it 
is so easy to light up No Man’s Land at night that it is usually 
only patrolled by listeners, who give the signal if any attack is 
attempted. 

In a book called “ Germany Within the Lines,” by Swope, the 
section as to air battle is interesting. The most successful Ger- 
man fighter did not do any diving, but relied on superior speed 
to enable him to get behind his enemy and follow him up until 
he shot him down. What is perhaps most thrilling is the speed 
with which the corkscrew descent or vrille is performed. 

AFTER TRAINING HERE FINAL SCHOOLING MUST BE AT THE 

All this is modern warfare. 


FRONT. 

It can be learned only where if 
is carried on. The weapons and their use and their coordination 
are all new. We must make those weapons, be it grenades, 
heavy field guns, trench mortars, rifle grenades, air planes of 
the best and their attachments. Their use needs special train- 
ing. 

The English send officers on “‘ Cook’s tours” to the front for 
a few months to learn this warfare. The French give the com- 
mand of their new regiments to officers who are convalescing 
from wounds or sickness. Both nations maintain camps near 
the front where the troops spend their last few months of train- 
ing in practicing the modern warfare, and especially the attack, 
or, as the English call it, the “show.” There are grenade and 
bombing schools and machine-gun schools. Warfare has been 
revolutionized. War is the only school of war. We must train 
our troops with speed, and send the best where they can be- 
come veterans and come and teach the rest. The war is upon 
us. Let us stand up to it as men, and let deeds, not words, 
speak for us. The lines of the national defense are the battle 
lines of France. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morin]. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Chairman, Polonius, speaking to Laertes, 
gave him some words of advice by which we might all to-day 
profit. The words are these: “ Beware of entrance to a quarrel, 
but, being in, bear ’t that the opposed may beware of thee.” 
None of us iike war, none of us have sought war, but being in, 
it is our imperative duty to so bear it that onr opponents may 
beware of us. Therefore, it is incumbent upon us as legislators 
to enact such laws as will provide for the country, in the quick- 
est time possible, the best and most effective force that can be 
procured in order that we may prosecute this war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. 

This committee may make the maximum of the selective- 
draft provision any age it sees fit, but I am opposed to con- 
scripting minors—boys under 21 years of age—for foreign mili- 
tary service. I should not oppose in ordinary times the com- 
pulsory military service of youth of this age under regulations 
which have been found to be desirable in foreign countries, be- 
cause I can imagine conditions arising out of post-bellum neces- 
sities under which it would be expedient to have reserves of 
well-trained and effective military forces amply equipped with 
the arms and munitions of war. But we are facing a different 
condition to-day, Mr, Chairman. The most effective fighting 
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male unit is a free agent. Some men fight naturally from love 
of fighting. Alexanders and Napoleons in embryo are rare, 
thank God, in a country enjoying the blessings of free institu- 
tions. Some men fight for love of their own country; others 
from hate or resentment due to injuries from the people of 
other countries. But sentiments of patriotism in actual war- 
fare are soon merged into the mere lust of killing. Man- 
slaughter is man’s work, or perhaps I should rather say the 
devil’s work; and manslaughter is no child’s game. A boy un- 
der 21 is still a child in the eye of the law. There is a physio- 
logical and psychological reason for this age limit, which at 21 
gives an American youth the ballot and relieves him from pa- 
rental control. Until a boy’s muscles are hardened into the 
bone and sinew of manhood his mind is generally plastic, sus- 
ceptible, full of vain fancies and immature impressions. 

Mr. Chairman, I grant you that the experiences of our Civil 
War will show in its closing year whole regiments made up of 
beardless youths, led sometimes by captains in their teens; but 
this fact proves nothing except the folly of forcing the youth 
of our land under 21 into the greatest war in history—a war 
waged in foreign lands, under conditions which do not charac- 
terize the end of the Civil War at home in any way analogous. 
In 1864 and 1865 the women of the Confederacy as well as the 
mothers of the North sacrificed what was left to them upon the 
altar of their country. It was a last supreme sacrifice. It 
was made in defense of invaded homes; it was made to settle 
purely domestic problems and grievances. When Judah and 
Benjamin had died for such ideals, the god of war, and many 
times the angel of death, demanded and took Joseph. And in 
how many homes of this country half a century ago, Mr. 
Chairman, went up the cry of David, “ Would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

The youth of this free country are its most cherished and 
prized possessions. Boy or girl, they are equal in mind, body, 
or estate to the flower of any country on God’s footstool. In- 
deed, I go further; I claim for them a greater heritage, a 
diyiner essence, 2 certain pure bloom and fragrance—and here 
I speak of our boys and girls—which distinguish them, in qual- 
ity at least, from the youth of the Old World. I would not 
labor this point. I would not detract from the luster of those 
examples of young manhood who have given the last measure 
of their devotion to their. beloved country. But other coun- 
tries, other customs. Europe has its human canons, stand- 
ards, privileges, and immunities which have not yet become the 
fixed possessions of the youth of America. After nearly three 
years of fratricidal war human life is less sacred. After fight- 
ing side by side with savages from every continent and island 
of his far-flung possessions, do you think the English lad is the 
same to-day as he was in 1913? 

And this consideration aside for a moment, Mr. Chairman and 
members of this Committee, do you know that the morals of the 
European boy, no matter how carefully bred, are different from 
standards set up and exacted in American homes by American 
parents in our God-fearing communities. Woman is differently 
regarded over there among the masses of the people. This is 
evidenced by the literature of continental countries, by the 
newspapers and periodicals and their illustrations, in which 
the relations of the two sexes are treated in the grossest and, 
to our thinking, their most objectionable light. Coeducation 
after a certain age is entirely unknown in Europe, therefore 
the free and friendly association of their youth is impossible. 
Do we want our boys to be sent to Europe to acquire those ideals 
and manners? Yet how shall an impressionable boy under 21, 
away from his home, exposed to the subtle influences, the talk of 
the trench, the jest of the barracks, the daily and nightly contact 
with the soldiers of these warring countries—how, I ask, 
shall he escape contamination? 

T am speaking now of moral influences. We have in this 
country such an observance as the Christian Sabbath. To the 
continental soldier all days look alike. To the continental sel- 
dier, especially in this hell of war, there are no saints’ days, no 
saints, nor sacred things. To kill is their trade, and, in the 
intervals of manslaughter, in their brief furloughs, when they 
are turned loose in Paris or London, the lusts of the flesh are 
the gods of their idolatry, 

For this worship they must pay, and they do pay. Is it 
nothing to the mothers and sisters of this country that these 
boys should return to them, if they return at all, or if unmaimed, 
unmutilated, in the possession of all their senses, is it nothing, 
I ask, that they return hopelessly changed. Whither has fled 
the pure and candid soul, the unsullied mind which once natu- 
rally sought communion with the mother’s heart? And what of 
the body? Above and beyond wound inflicted by bayonet, burst- 
ing shell or shrapnel, the deadly microbe of the infected trench, 
the contagion of tuberculosis, tetanus, gas gangrene, typhus, 
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diseases of the ear caused by shell shot, new and tropics! qj 
eases of the eye caused by contact with imported mercer) ;; 
from Africa, maladies of the brain, in their manifestatio, j, 
rible to contemplate. Beyond all these, the inevitable seq)joj.¢ 
of a war is the deadly corruption of the bodies of our y.y:) 
Better that they should die abroad than bring to thousaids of 
innocent homes the loathsome contagion of the so-called mi\it,;) 
diseases, , 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the reason, involving moral iss) 
fraught with physical consequences, impairing the future jy.), 
hood of this country, why I opposed in the Committee on \J)\\j- 
tary Affairs drafting of boys under 21 into foreign mility;, 
service. Against the enactment of this legislation I entey j)\ 
solemn protest in the names of the fathers and mothers of thjs 
country. But Members will say it is no wise certain that the 
Commander in Chief of the Army, having conscripted these |yoys 
will order them into foreign service. Or Members may siy (\\9} 
the service itself is not so corrupting as I have painted. Ag +, 
the first contention, there is in my mind no question whateyey 
If the boys are drafted, they will be sent, and they will go, ani 
they will fight with the same valor and heroism with which; ti) 
American boy has always distinguished himself, That is wih: 
we are raising this army for, to augment the wasted ranks of 
our new allies. 

Let no Member deceive himself and say that the mere appro. 
priation of billions of money and the arming and training of 
more than a million of men will be our only part in this avwfy! 
conflict, that the war itself will end by the surrender of (ey. 
many to our vast mobilization of men and money. We do noi 
know whether our entering will shorten this war or not. [yen 
if our allies had otherwise been willing to yield rather thy 
to fight through another winter, does anyone within the sound 
of my voice expect that such counsel would prevail when more 
than a million of fighting men in the very prime of vigorous 
manhood, armed with the most deadly weapons in the greatest 
profusion stood ready in the spring of 1918 to rush to their sid? 
Let us use our common sense, reversing the position. Would this 
country lay down its arms under such circumstances? No: jt 
would hold out to the last ditch and the last man in the ditch, 

Therefore if you conscript these 2,000,000 boys under thie 
age of 21, those who are drawn, in a year from now will be 
either in the trenches of France, Belgium, on the Rhine, or in 
Germany itself. 

But a Member says that you exaggerate the moral detriment 
of war to the magnificent, well-bred youth of America. They 
will resist the contagion. They will escape the contaminations. 
They will come back to us as they did after the Civil War ani 
after our War with Spain—those who do come back—vwith 
renewed souls, with greater inspirations to serve their country 
in the peaceful walks of life. Ah, Mr. Chairman, those who 
lay this flattering unction to their souls forget that this is 
war unlike any conflict which has preceded it since the door 
of Janus was opened wide. 

Battles are not fought to-day over wide spaces by infantry 
and cavalry, by charge and countercharge, in open and spec: 
tacular combat. They are fought by cavemen in caves, tle 
most deadly foe is not the opposing soldier, but his disemb)owe! 
ing mortar and hand grenade. Hardly less fatal, as I hive s:id, 
are the trench diseases, where the soldier fights rats and other 
vermin, which breed the diseases I have enumerated. 

An American writer, Robert Herrick, in an article wriften 
for the New York Times, recently admitted substantially. wit! 
respect to the French soldier, all the perils with which I |! 
environed the youth of America if you send them into the same 
death zones. In substance Herrick claims that not even the 
most refined and most educated, the flower of the French yout), 
has been able to resist these unprecedented temptations. Ile 
enumerated tuberculosis and innumerable diseases as fhe crea! 
enemies against which the French soldier is daily fisting “ 
losing battle. 

I was honored to-day by a visit to my office of the (is 
tinguished American, Archbishop John Ireland, of St. aul. 3 
man who stands in the forefront among men whose jiiene! 
is sought on all matters pertaining to the welfare of stiic. 00" 
whose loyalty and patriotism to this country was prove! !Y 
long service during the Civil War. He urged that «!' | rue, 
patriotic Americans should stand unitedly in support 0°! [' 
President in this crisis. He stated that he favors the s«lectiv° 
draft as the most just and equitable plan for raising «0 “ny. 
He said his experiences in the Civil War, in which he scrve'! - 
chaplain of Volunteers, had convinced him that if the dr!t le" 
been resorted to in the very beginning the war would have bee! 
of shorter duration. _He also said: 


Under no circumstances should we draft the boys under t 
21. They are not yet fully developed physically, morally, or \ 


4 


ts 


or- 


age of 
ntally. 
my life. 


They are not able to withstand the hardships incident to an : 
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He then told of many instances where he would be going 
Jown the lines and see some young boy staggering along under 
, load too heavy for his shoulders. How he would get off his 
horse, place the lad thereon, and himself fall into the ranks. In 
concluding his conversation he stated that he could tell many 
yeasons why he favored the plan of the selective draft, but the 
simple instance showed more clearly than many words why no 
poy should ever be in the ranks of an army so long as there 
are men capable of taking up arms and bearing them. 

Mr. Chairman, since the beginning of this controversy over 
the question of the conscription of our boys I have received sev- 
eral hundred letters. Many of these communications were 
from men of prominence in our schools and colleges, others 
were from men who stand high in the ranks of our business 
world, still more were from mothers and fathers, but they all 
evidenced the keenest interest in the future manhood of Amer- 
iea, and at the same time were characterized by the greatest 
concern for the welfare of our country. I would like to read a 
few of these letters at this time. 

The first is from a noted educator in my home town, Pitts- 
burgh: 

Pirtspunen, Pa., April 16, 1917, 
lon. Jonn M. Morin, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Deak Mr. Morin: As president of the Pittsburgh Principals’ Club, I 
have been making a canvass of the principals of the several high schools 
of our city and of a number of the leading principals of the elementary 
schools, and find the sentiment quite general in favor of standing by 
the President in his plans for raising an army, but we are of the 
opinion that 19 is too young to enlist our boys. Better have it 21 or 
22. We would be willing to have them go at 19 were it necessary, but 
as that is not the case, why not give them two or three years more tu 
complete their education, develop their full strength, and fix their 
habits before exposing them to the allurements of the Army camp or the 
possible hardships of the battle field ? 

We all feel like falling in line with the President’s recommendations ; 
we don’t wish to create dissensions, but we do wish to make an earnest 
appeal to have the age limit for conscription raised if it is not incom- 
patible with the public good. 

Yours, very truly, A. C. Gorpon. 


The following two letters are from men connected with large 
business corporations : 
PITTSBURGH, PA., April 10, 1917. 
Hion. Joan M. Morn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I hope you will use your influence and vote to prevent the 
forcing of boys under 21 years of age into the Army by conscription 
or otherwise or allowing boys under 21 years of age to volunteer without 
full consent of their parents or guardians. 

I de not think that it is right that the Government should take boys 
under 21 out of high schools and their freshmen and sophomore years 
in college, when they are just planning their life’s work under good in- 
fluences, and force them into the Army to mix with all kinds of men 
for a long peried, even if they never do any actual fighting. It will 
mean the ruining of thousands of boys. Boys at that age are patriotic, 
and are carried with college spirit and enthusiasm, but that is no reason 
why they should be shoved out to do the fighting for the men. Let the 
voting population of the United States bear the burden, not the children. 
Their time will come soon enough. 

Yours, very truly, H. C. McKer. 


SWISSVALE, PA., April 11, 1917, 
Hon. Jon Moar, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In regard to raising an army let me suggest that college 
students and apprentices learning trades should be exempt until they 
have graduated or finished their trade. If a young man is taken out 
of school before he graduates, the chances are he will never finish his 
education, for he would not care to return to college when he came back 
from the Ar at the age he would be then, papmnenents his life’s 
ambition would be ruined. The apprentice in the shop would not wish 
to go back at small wages again after he had become a full-grown man, 
and a good mechanic would then be spoiled. These are Soins to 
which we hope Congress will give careful consideration while draftin 
the Army bill. Patriotism and preparedness is all right, but we shoul 
not let these things run away with our good judgment. I have talked 
to a good many men on this subject, and they all concur with me. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. K. THORNBURG. 


The last is from a father whose heart goes out not only for his 
own son but for all boys as well: 


NSV ae il 16, 1917. 
Hon. Joun M. Monix BROWNSVILLE, Pa., April 16, 1917, 
airs, 


House Committee on matey A in Do 
a gton, D.C. 


Dear Sim: I am writing 
: you because I read an interview you gave to 
ws Washington mdent of the Pittsburgh Telegraph, making a 
body ed ear statement of wer you are opposed to certain features em- 
P in the compulsory military bill that is being advocated by the 
Taldent and Secretary of War. 

p cee Statement is not at hand at this moment, but I know the main 

5S you gave, and were given with such clearness and were so 


would be com oF points a ot the bill that anyone reading the interview 
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If such a law, containing a sensible age limit, is passed, it will act 
as insurance for the future peace for the country. 

But the present bill is all wrong as to the age of the boys to be first 
called for training and service, and your statement shows you have a 
clear view of its vital defects. The proper age limit should be 25 vears 
to 40 years of age; but in no case should a bill be passed to compel boys 
younger than 21 years of age to leave school to enter the Army. Boys 
under that age, or at 19 years, the minimum age given by the bill. are 
still -growing and are not fit in 4 physical way to stand the strain if 
called for actual service. A man of 25 years, or even at 21 years, has 
reached a development that makes him almost twice as fit to stand 
such a strain as a boy of 19 years. 

Besides, as you stated, it would take a large percentage of boys away 
from school and college at the most important peried of their lives, ani 
very few of them would again have the opportunity or inclination to 
finish their education. 

The writer knows that you are right in standing firm to have the bill! 
changed so that the minimum age shall not be below 21 years, and you 
can feel sure that 9 men out of every 10 hold that same opinion. 

The advocates of the lower minimum make much of the point that the 
greater part of the armies in the Civil War was made up of young men 

This may be true, but just as all the machinery and munitions ot 
war have changed in the last 50 years, so have the conditions and sur 
roundings in which boys are raised changed in that time. 

A 19-year-old boy at that time was on a very different plane fror 
one of the same age now. The educational requirements of to-day ar 
very different. 

Piease do all you can to have the changes made in the bill that you 
advocated in your statement, and you will not only do what is right 
and for the best interests of the country but your action wiil be grate 
fully remembered by thousands of people throughout the country. 

Yours, truly, 


H. B. Jonmxstron. 
Before concluding my remarks I would like to call attention 
to three points: 
1. By exempting boys under 21 the country would not lose their 


services nor would these boys be deprived of an opportunity to 
serve. All of them naturally desiring to do their part would 
come in under the second and third drafts, when they become of 


age. This would allow them to finish their education, attain a 
state of greater maturity, and would merely postpone the time 
for their service. 

2. Our laws do not recognize boys under 21 veurs as being of 
mature judgment. They have guardians in all legal affairs: 
they can not vote or hold elective office; therefore it does not 
seem to me to be fair and just that the law should say to these 
minors that they are not competent to take any part in the Co. 
ernment of the country but at the same time send them out to 


fight its battles, while 20,000,000 men between the ages of 21 snd 
40, under the provisions of the bill as suggested, would be com 
pelled to remain at home. 

3. But this last point, to my mind, is one of the most convince 
ing of all. We are trying to profit by the mistakes of both our 
allies and our foes. In studying the various military systems 
of the different countries, I compiled some data which shows the 
forms of service and also the age at which active service becins 
For the information of the Members I will read this table: 


Norway, universal, compulsory active service begins at____- 23 
Brazil, compulsory service begins at______________-~_~ 21 
Greece, universal, compulsory active service begins at_____~__ 21 
Chile, universal, compulsory active service begins at__.______-~- 21 
Austria, compulsory active service begins at__-_._____--__-_~- 21 
Hungary, compulsory active service begins at___ 21 
Roumania, universal, compulsory active service begins at 21 
Serbia, universal, compulsory active service begins at____ = 21 
Sweden, universal and volunteer, active service begins at : 21 
I cal cece : 21 
Germany, universal, compulsory active service begins at____~~_ 20 
Turkey, compulsory service begins at_______-____-_--___-~~- 3 20 
Bulgaria, universal, compulsory active service begins at___- 20 
France, compulsory active service begins at____________--_~- 20 
Russia, universal, compulsory active service begins at__.._._..... _ 20 
Italy, universal, compulsory active service begins at____..____- 20 
Japan, universal, compulsory active service begins at_..._._-_ 20 
Portugal, compulsory active service begins at_-_....._._-__- 20 
Switzerland, universal, compulsory active service begins at__—_ 20 
Argentina, compulsory active service begins at__.______--~-_- e 20) 
egy ental ee elena a 20 
Belgium, volunteer, compulsory 49 per cent_--.-~.--~- no definite age. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of all this, can we as a matter 
of principle, as we go forth to destroy the despotic Prussian 
military system of Europe in order that we may preserve the 
democracy of the world, surrender our own democracy and go 
a year beyond the age limit of those autocratic powers and 
draft our boys of 19 to do our fighting? To this question each 
Member of this House will answer, “ No; this is a man’s war, 
and we men should do the fighting.” There is not a red-blooded 
man in this whole country who would not far rather go himself 
than to force boys under 21, immature and undeveloped, to take 
their place in the front ranks and fight their battles for them. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 


8 concerned , measure is wrong in so far as the age limit Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, we are in the great world 
It ts not si there war. It is unnecessary for me at this time to review my atti- 
the ude ata bine nee tude and votes on various questions affecting our foreign rela- 
tions before the opening of the present session of Congress. 
When the present Congress convened a state of war actually 
existed, and Congress by overwhelming vote recognized the es 


o a at a time like this, when excitement is high, is for many men to 


atremes in such matters. 
The writer is in of a compala ry military training law and 


the future of the coun de s on it, even if it is 
coming too late to be of great benefit in the Soaeent war, 





istenve of that fact. I had hoped and fervently prayed that 
war could be avoided, but the time to look backward is past. 
My eyes sre on the future. Every man, woman, and child must 
do their full duty to the country we all love and to which we 
owe everything of life and property. 

We are in immediate need of a large military force. How 
that military force is to be used is not for me to say. That, 
under the Constitution, is to be left to the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy—the President of the United 
States. If:I had my way about it, there would not be a single 
American soldier sent to the trenches of Europe. In my hum- 
ble opinion, there sre other and more effective ways of bring- 
ing the war to a speedy and successful conclusion than to send 
our boys across the ocean tu the trenches. 

I have given this bill and the majority and minority reports 
filed therewith very careful study. There is very little differ- 
ence between the two reports. The public mind is very much 
misinformed on the propositions now before Congress. The met- 
ropolitan press of the country has endeavored to create the im- 
pression in the minds of the public that a certain group in 
Congress is advocating and supporting the volunteer system 
exclusively, and that another group is in favor of conscription 
exclusively. Nothing could be further from the truth, so far as 
the real purpose of this bill is coneerned. Both groups are for 
the volunteer system and both groups are likewise for conscrip- 
tion. Let us analyze the bill in an effort to ascertain wherein 
these two groups agree and wherein they differ. 

1. The first paragraph of the bill provides for raising the 
Regular Army to war strength. That means that about 140,000 
men will have to be recruited. Under the provisions of this 
bill and of existing law this number will be raised by the volun- 
ieer system, but if that number of volunteers do not come forth, 
then the President has the authority to conscript the required 
number of men for that service. This paragraph has no oppo- 
sition in Congress at all, and it has the approval of the War 
Department as well. 

2. The second paragraph of the bill provides for raising the 
National Guard to war strength. That means that between 
six and seven hundred thousand men will have to be recruited. 
Under the provisions of this bill and of existing law this num- 
ber will be raised by the volunteer system, but if that number of 
volunteers do not come forth the President has the power and 
authority to use conscription in order that the required number 
of men may be secured for that service. This paragraph has no 
opposition in Congress and also has the approval of the War 
Departinent. 

3. The third paragraph is where differences appear in the re- 
ports of the majority and minority. The War Department rec- 
ommended that authority be given the President to conscript 
1,000,000 men between the ages of 19 and 25 years; 500,000 
ufter enrollment was made, or the military census was taken, and 
50G.000 later. Up to this time the age limits recommended by 
the War Department has received absolutely no support in the 
House. The Military Affairs Committee unanimously fixed the 
age limits at 21 to 40 years. A majority of the committee favor 
2 provision in this paragraph to the effect that pending the tak- 
ing of the military censts, which it is conceded will take from 
four to six months, men should be given an opportunity to 
volunteer in the new organization of 500,000. The War De- 
partment and the minority on the committee oppose this pro- 
vision aud will move to strike it from the bill. The conscript 
provision of this paragraph. of both the majority and minority 
are in identically the same words. The majority says in sub- 
stance, pending the taking of the military census, give the 
President authority to call for volunteers, and leave it to his 
discretion whether he will call for volunteers at all and when 
he shall commence conscription. The minority says in substance 
wait until the military census is taken and then conscript the 
entire number, And that is the difference over which there has 
been so much of calumny in the press and misunderstanding 
iunong the people. 

On the first and second paragraphs of the bill there are no 
differences, and on the third paragraph the differences are just 
as I have indicated. Hither way the bill shall pass the House 
it carvies conscription in all three paragraphs. If there are any 
differences on any other portion of the bill, it has not yet de- 
veloped. A great majority of the people who have been writing 
and wiring their Congressmen think this bill provides for uni- 
versal military training and education. ‘This bill has absolutely 
nething whatever to do with that subject. This is emergency 
legislation to meet the immediate and pressing needs of ‘the 
country, _The bill is entitled “A bill to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States.” 


is over every man provided for in this bill to defend our own 


In this world mix up we may need before the’ war: 
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shores against hostile invasion, and I am not only willing but 
anxious that the President shall have them just as quickly 4< 
they can be enlisted and equipped. To my mind the accomplish. 
ment of this purpose is far more important than the mes). by 
which it shall be attained. 

A number of patriotic men in this country have offered to rajce 
regiments and divisions, and even army corps, for seryic: in 
Europe. Among them is Col. Roosevelt. Col. Roosevelt's «fp» 
is to enlist men who are over 25 years of age. Men in whose ji\y. 
ment I have the greatest confidence inform me that Col. Roos. e); 
could in a very short time raise an army of. 250,000 men, jy0s; 
of whom are ready now, and that, together with other emijey 
men who have tendered their services, would soon swel! tio 
number to 500,000, an army composed of real fighters who sre 
not only willing but keen to plant the Stars and Stripes on tho 
Hindenburg line. Mind you, these are men, not boys, who way; 
to go—men who want to go together, which they can not do by 
enlisting in the Regular Army or the National Guard. \h\ 
we should refuse to accept the services of these men and procee| 
at once to conscript the boys of 19 and 20 years of age is beyon¢ 
my comprehension. 

Much misinformation has been spread broadcast about {he 
words “ selective conscription.” Farmers are told it will exen)) 
them; miners are told they will be exempt; and so, too. tio 
workers in manufacturing industries, clerks in stores and ani. 
and so forth. As a sample of this propaganda, I quote from g 
Member of Congress on the floor of this House. He said: 

It gives the President the right to say to the man on the farm, in tho 
mine, in the cotton mill, “ You are liable to service, but the countr: 
needs you more to stay where you are, to produce food and fuel ani 
clothes, than in the army; and I choose you to serve at home.” 

That will probably exempt 98 per cent of his district. Is not 
that a bugle blast of patriotism! Everybody goes to the Arm: 
but my own constituents! This is an example of the fallacious 
arguments of the press and of persons in and out of Congres: 
to administer anesthetics to the public mind, and especially to 
the farmers and other producers of the country. 

TIT shall not undertake to deceive my constituents and the 
country. This bill provides for nearly 2,000,000 men—nearly a 
million for the Regular Army and the National Guard and « mil- 
lion in addition thereto. There are 435 Representatives. When 
the Regular Army and National Guard are raised to war strengt! 
that will mean over 2,000 volunteers from the sixth congressioua! 
district of Iowa, the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. When the additional million is raised, that will mean 
between 2,000 and 3,000 more men from this district, enlisted. 
most likely, by the so-called “selective conscription.” Are you 
going to-exempt the farmers, the miners, the factory employecs 
the clerks, and others engaged in useful employment and con- 
seript only the loafers, the bums, and other undesirable citizens’ 
If you do, you can not get the required quota in my district. 

Do not be deceived in your own minds. If the people are mis- 
informed now, they will soon be informed. The haze tliat nov 
enshrouds the words “ selective conscription ” will have entirely 
vanished and they will understand their full purport. They wil! 
know that not a word or a line of this bill provides in any way 
for universal military training and service. They will know that 
a distinct line is not drawn between the volunteer system ani 
conscription, and that it is not a question of having no other 
alternative but to support one plan or the other. One thing is 
certain, and history so records, that very few wars have beei 
started by farmers and laborers, but every war in history has 
been fought by the farmers and laborers, and this war is ue 
exception to the general rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be 4 military 
spirit pervading this country. There seems to be a disposition 
on the part of many that the civil should be replaced wil!) the 
military spirit. There seems to be a sentiment gathering in this 
country that the military should predominate and that we !ust 
look to them for advice as to how this country must be run. It 
is a sad commentary..on our system of government to llieve 
that our laws, our actions, the raising of our boys—yes. ‘hat 
our very lives—must be subordinated to the advice and teachilss 
of the military. 

Many of our present citizens came to this country to escape 4 
military despotism; to a land which they had every reison te 
believe would always be governed by the civil and not by the mili- 
tary authorities or by the advice of the military arm of covert 
ment. Now we are told that we must have conscription, and 
why? Primarily because the military advise that we should re 
sort to this method. ij “ 

‘It-is.time for men to think-and te think seriously. We have 
been taught to look upon Germany as a military country. It '8 
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q military country. Would they be in war, in a death struggle 
today, if militarism had not dominated the civil, if they had not 
yeen taught that militarism must come first and be superior to 
everything, even life itself? 

Oh, my country! Are we to follow in the footsteps of Ger- 
many. become a military nation, and finally end our existence in 
q death struggle with the other nations of the world, hecause we 
elected to Subordinate our rights to the advice and dictation of 
the military arm of the Government? God forbid! I have that 
faith in the patriotism of the people of this country to believe 
that they will, after thinking seriously over this question, never 
make up their minds to become predominated and controlled by 
the military. 

We have gone into this war, and we have gone in to win, and 
we will win; but conscription is another matter. 

There are men enough who are willing to enter this war, men 
qualified, efficient, brave. and ready to fight, who can arrange 
their business to permit their absence, who will make the best 
soldiers and a better and more efficient Army than if 'Tom, Dick, 
and Harry are selected, 1 to 7 or 1 to 10, promiscuously, without 
regard to their suitability for the making of an efficient soldier. 
The country is committed to war, but it is not yet committed 
to couscription—a disaster, in my opinion, as terrible as invasion. 
Gov. Sleeper of my State writes Senator TowNseEnp, under date 
of April 18, that— 

It would almost be a crime to take the young oa my from the farms 
and put them into field duty. We need their help in raising foodstuff 
more than we do in fighting. We have had a great many people come 
in here offering their services in all kinds of ways, many nundreds of 
them in the past week, representing many thousands of people, aad in 
each case eyeryone was. willing to do his whole duty, and wi:‘ing to shed 
every drop of nis blood in defense of his country, but I can say without 
exception they did not approve of conscription, nor did they approve of 
sending our soldiers across the water. 

I believe this represents the attitude of the laboring men of this 
country. And I have been a laboring man myself—in my early 
days. Iam one of the many who believe they have a right to be 
reckoned with when it comes to this matter of conscription, and 
I hope to be found battling for the rights of labor at all times 
when I know that they are in the right. Take the laborer from 
the farm, from the factory, from the railroads. from every walk 
of life, by conscription, even though it be but 1 in 7 or 10, and 
who is there to fill their places in the industrial world? 

Foreign ideas seem to have a place in this conscription busi- 
ness; then we should give some consideration to the ideas of the 
laborer of those foreign countries, so I will quote a few words 
from Mr. Snowden, a labor leader in the House of Commons, 
Great Britain, during the military-service debate on conscription 
in January, 1916. He said: } 

The minister of munitions is finding the very greatest difficulty in 
getting the 80.000 additional skilled workmen for whom he has asked. 
If you therefore are going to take the men out of the factories and put 
them into the fighting line, you are going to have again, probably in 
more aggravated form, the difficulty experienced in the early part of 
the war; that is, more men than munitions. * * If we want to 
win this war. we ought to concentrate all our available resources upon 


getting an enormous superiority in munitions, and if we are going to 
follow the peticy proposed in this bill that is going to be an impossible 


thing to do. 

The same argument could be applied to foodstuffs, to railroad 
operations, and other operations necessary to carrying on of the 
war to a suecessful conclusion. We are told that, though our 
conscription bill does not mention or include all exemptions, the 
administration will be authorized to consider that feature and 
make exemptions ; but if such is the fact, why was all this not 
included in the bill? The English conscription bill makes the fol- 
lowing provision for exemptions : 

Those entitled to exemption will include men engaged in necessary 

national work, single men who are the stay and support of their rela- 
tives, those suffering from ill health or infirmity, and conscientious ob- 
jectors to the undertaking of combatant service. Government depart- 


ments will also grant exem ee certificates, after consultation with the 


army council, to men or classes of men employed on work of national 
mportance, 


Theory and promises are one thing, fact is another. Here is 
‘ow the labor organizations looked upon the conscription meas- 
ure, as reported in the Manchester Guardian of January 6, 1916: 


conte National Union of Railwaymen resolved to oppose any form of 
— + ption, and the votes of the delegates at the labor congress to-day 
; be cast against the Government’s bill. 
n 


‘nother item in the same paper, same date, we read: 


shor Ta attended de te meeting of the Manchester and Salford 
3 ‘arty in Holyoke House last night, by a vote in the proportion 
of cee 1, adopted the following resolutions: “That this meeting 
e lanchester and Salford Labor Party views with alarm the 


wtlermeee ng menace of conscription and pledges itself to resist it to the 


Mr. Snowden, in the House of Commons, referred to this 
resolution in these words : 


LV—ge 
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Can the prime minister or can the House of Commons for one single 
moment maintain that there is anything approaching general consent 
with regard to this bill? * * * We had last week the most repre- 
sentative conference of labor which has ever been held in this country. 
I have in my time attended a great many labor conferences, but I have 
never attended one where the rank and file was expressed in such a 


clear and unfettered way as at that conference. * * * You can not 
get away from the fact that that conference of workingmen, nearly all 
voters, declared by 3 to 1 their opposition to this bill, * * * Why 
is this bill proposed? The reason is perfectly obvious. It is a sur 


render to the conscriptionist cabinet. 
conspiracy has been going on. 


Mr. Snowden goes on to say: 


What is Prussianism? Militarism is not a system: it is a spirit. I 
think the difference between German militarism and British militarism 
is this: That in Germany Prussian militarism is on top, and in this 
country the democracy is on top of militarism, and the party opposite 
want to reverse the positions in this country. What was the great excit 
ing question in this country on the eve of the outbreak of war? It was 
whether this house or the army should rule. So far as the conscrip 
tionist members of the Government are concerned, I declare it as my 
firm conviction that their main reason for the support of this bill is 
not on account of military necessity but because it is going to put into 
their hands a strong weapon for enforcing the chain on the democracy. 


But we Americans do not have to go over'to England to get our 
ideas as to what the laborer thinks of conscription. Our laborers 
are the peers of any in the world, whether it be in efficiency 
or in intelligence, and I will back their judgment with any 
class of men on earth, whether it be in legislative halls, on the 
farms, or in the factories, and I am ready to tip my hat to the 
laboring men of this country wherever their vocations may 
lead—whether it be farm or factory, railroad or foundry, or 
wherever it may be found. 

Now, I want you to listen to a statement made by Mr. Grant 
Hamilton, representing the American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the hearings before the Committee on Military 
Affairs on April 14. Listen: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has over 2,000,000 affiliates and the organized labor 
movement as a whole constitutes approximately 3,000,000 members. 
Upon this particular subject—that of conscription—I think the federa- 
tion represents the sentiment of all organized labor, and in representing 
the affiliates themselves we represent directly the lives of approximately 
18,000,000 people. The American labor movement has always been 
against compulsion, and especially against militarism in all its forms. 
We have not changed: we stand exactly in the same position that we 
have always stood. We are not unmindful of the present situation. 
We understand that this Nation is at war, and we realize that the 
resources of wealth and man power must be provided to protect the 
interests of this country; but for 140 years we have glorified our 
democratic institutions; we have claimed to be a free people, and we 
have avoided to a very.large extent any legislation a 4 compulsory 
character. The War of 1776 was, of course, fought by volunteers and 
won; the War of 1812 was fought by Volunteers and won. In the 
Civil War on the first call for volunteers over 1,000,000 men volunteered. 
As a matter of fact, Secretary Stanton sent out a notice that the enlist- 
ment was oversubscribed. Later on, however, in 1863, a draft law 
was passed by Congress, and those who have read history realize the 
condition which obtained at that time and that even Lincoln himself 
was entirely opposed to a draft law, but under the desperate situation 

which then obtained, of course, he accepted it. 

The labor movement is exceedingly concerned with the matter of a 
general conscription law. We hoid that as we have maintained our 
faith in democratic institutions, we ought to put that faith to the first 
test and that an opportunity should be afforded to raise a volunteer 
army, and there are many things also that are not explained to us nor 
to the pubiic 

It is true we can net always take the statements of the newspapers, 
but there seems to be a generai consensus of opinion that there is to be 
raised an army of 1,000,000 men. The public nor the labor movement 
has not yet been told for what purpose these million men are to be 
reised. We ask this: Are they to be raised to protect our own coun- 
try or are these men to be raised for the purpose of sending an army 
across the water? I think under our plan of government the public 
ought to know whether or not this army to be raised, if it be 1,000,000 
or 500,000 men, 1s to remain within the borders of the United States 
or whether it is contemplated that an army be sent across the water.. 

The representatives of American labor met in this city March 12, 
held a meeting, and an expression was promulgated, under authority 
of the American Federation of Labor, in which were included the mem- 
bers of the railroad brotherhoods, and that meeting constituted therefore 
the entire labor movement; and our position, succinctly stated, is that 
the same voluntary institutions that organized industrial, commercial, 
and transportation workers in times of peace will best take care of the 
same problems in time of war. 

Mr. Gompers, whom it has been reported is for conscription and 
wrongfully reported, has given me this statement to present to this 
committee : 

“The organized labor movement has always been fundamentally 
opposed to compulsion. It has maintained that institutions and rela- 
tions of a free people can and should be based upon the voluntary prin- 
ciple. It now maintains that what has been the directing basic prin- 
ciple in industrial organization and service must be the initial basic 
principle in the military. The declaration unanimously adopted by the 
representatives of the entire organizated labor movement of the United 
States is based upon this adherence to the voluntary principle. 

“It has been the hope of the men and women who labor that if this 
Repubiic should inevitably be drawn into active participation in the 
present world conflict that the Republic of the United States might 
demonstrate to the world that free institutions and ideals are effective 
and sufficient in war as well as in peace. 

“It is the hope of organized labor to demonstrate that under voluntary 


We knew for months that this 


conditions and institutions the Republic of the United States can 
mobilize its greatest strength, resources, and efficiency. We know that 
Nation mobilize good will, 


only under a institutions can the 
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“The labor movement stands firmly by the voluntary principle. We 
declare that at no time have voluntary institutions been given a real 
effective and conclusive te-t. Until such a test has been given there 
is no good reason for abandoning the principle which was born of the 
spirit of 1776, and which has enabled us to establish the ideals and the 
traditions that has given this Republic meaning as a country, free, 
efficient, and capable of meeting any condition or emergency. 

‘“SamMcEL GOMPERS.” 

Five million men volunteered in England before they resorted 
to conscription. If we are permitted to allow our men to volun- 
teer, can you say that in this glorious land of ours, with 100,000,- 
000 people, that you honestly believe we can not raise a volun- 
teer army of 1,000,000 without resorting to the hellish method of 
conscription? Not only that, but by our vote are we willing to 
take the boys of this country between the ages of 19 and 25, 
while we exempt every Congressman, every Senator, and every 
man above the age of 25? 

Why did England resort to conscription? The men were 
volunteering faster than they were able to take care of them. 
We are told that they came too fast. Great God! Can soldiers 
come too fast in time of war? There must be a screw loose in 
the army organization somewhere. I am compelled to believe 
that it is the army system, army advisers, that are in need 
of reorganization instead of the volunteer system. If our Army 
heads are efficient, if we have an efficient Army system, will you 
tell the people of this country that they could not provide for 
~ the training and taking care of the volunteers within a reason- 
able time of their arrival? My conception is that in time of 
war we want men; we want them quick; and we want men who 
will fight, and we want to be in position to give them efficient 
training and be able to take care of them. 

Give Roosevelt a chance to enroll his division. Give Gov. 
Sulzer a chance to enroll his division. Give them a chance to 
fight. They are qualified; they are efficient, and they are now 
ready to fight. They are not boys between the ages of 19 and 
25, nor between the ages of 18 and 21, as recommended by the 
Army experts. It is men we need, not young boys. Give those 
and other brave fellows a chance to fight, even though they 
might cover themselves with glory that would lead them into 
the White House. 

Now, while we are going abroad for ideas and advice and the 
advisability of sending the boys of from 19 to 25, as provided 
in the Senate bill, and which we will vote upon before we are 
through, I do not believe that it would be out of order for me 
to eall the attention of this House to a. report to the British 
Parliament in 1904 on the reorganization of the British Army, 
as published in the Parliamentary Reports, C. D., No. 1907. 
These are interesting facts. Listen: 

ON THE CAUSES OF REJECTION OF RECRUITS IN CLASSES IN RATIOS OF 
1,000, 


The whole number of those inspected being 87,609, there were re- 
jected for defective vision 39.25 per cent; impediment of speech, 17.33 
per cent; decaying teeth, nearly 50 per cent; underweight, 15.59 per 
cent; underchest measurement, 56.72 per cent; underweight, 21.72 per 
cent. Including those rejected for these and other causes at the time 
of enlistment and three months afterwards, the number finally rejected 
was 26,913. Of the total number enlisted in 1902 there were 2,152 
boys under 17 years, 1,229 were from 17 to 18 years, 2,402 were from 
18 to 19 years, 10,826 were from 19 to 20 years, and 6,463 from 20 to 
21. So that of the total number enlisted—59,099—-44,.692 were boys 
from 17 to 21 years of age. Of these boys only 3,336 are described 
in the report as being well educated. Laborers, servants, and those 
employed on the farms numbered 58,595 out of the whole number en- 
listed, before any rejections, and 10,274 were described as manufactur- 
ing artisans, cloth workers, weavers, and lace makers. Of mechanics 
employed in occupations favorable to physical development, such as 
smiths, carpenters, and masons, there were 10,240, and of shop men 
and clerks 5,210 Professional occupations and students in these num- 
bered, out of 87,609 enlisted, only 791. Note that 1902 was the final 


year of the Boer War, The average strength of the British Army was 
254,357 in that year: that it was an army of young boys, and that it 


was apn army of young ner from the farms, shops, and factories of 
Great Britain. * * *® here were admitted to British hospitals 
that year 191,250 men out of the 254.357. Of this number 2,152 died 
in hospitals. Of the causes of sickness venereal diseases in all its 
forms numbered 17,036, of whom 1,403 were constantly ill. 
of these diseases to all others increased from 1901 to 1902. 
The chief medical officer rr the reason for this increase in the follow- 
ing words: “An increased number of young soluiers, who are less able 
to take care of themselves than older men.” 

Further comment upon the age limit of the recruits under the 
Senate bill—19 to 25—is unnecessary. 

We are told that we must take the advice of men who have 
made a study of war. We are asked to rely on the judgment 
of Army officials—on military experts. 

My colleagues, we have been relying on the judgment of mili- 
tary experts for several years. Were we not relying on the judg- 
ment of Army experts during the Cuban War? Were we not re- 
lying on the advice of Army experts when we sent our Navy to 
Vera Cruz? Were we not relying on Army experts when we 
tried to make old man Huerta salute the American flag? And 
he had not saluted up to the time of his death. Were we not 
relying on the advice of Army experts when we chased Villa 
over the alkali plains and into the mountain recesses of Mexico, 
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when the experts showed us how to take Villa, dead or 9)ien9 
I am told that he refuses to admit that he is dead, anq | ) 
no expert records of his having been taken alive. 

Were we not relying on expert Army advice and tho om. 
ciency of Army experts while these war conditions yw, 
ing on? 

Here is something that has been published and distrijyyi.) 
over this country, which has not been denied, to my know 

Take as a sample the United States military post at Fort p 
where about 50,000 men have recently been congregated. 1 
were across the street from camp. Two miles away, at F| 
there were about 400 more. As if this were insufficient, there wor. 
long brick buildings (called cribs) divided into single rooms. in... 
of which: there was an jmmora!l woman. Out on the porches jy front 
of these rooms those women openly aor their trade and with ey. 
success that many oi the boys were laid up in hospitals. Some dic, 
in El Paso, some have gone home and will never be able to 
back, and others will transmit their disease to posterity. 

Can you, my colleagues, vote to send your boys and the jo 
of your home district and the boys of this great country jo. 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 to war, when you will not yo: 
to send yourselves or the fathers of these young boys to syo) 
hells on earth, existing under the administration which soy< 


that these boys shall go because it is the advice of éficlens 
Army experts? i 

I can not and TI will not vote to send your boys or the boys 
of my constituents nor the boys of this Nation between tho 
ages of 19 and 25, which I understand will be insisted oy | 
the Senate, to live under such conditions and surroundings 
and to go across the ocean to face the deadly shrapnel, the 
poisonous and deadly gases, to live and die in trenches, when 
by our votes we would exempt our very selves. [- wil] no; 
vote for your boys nor my boys to stand up and be shot down 
because they are in line for conscription, while we would ex 
empt ourselves and our neighbors above the age of 25 on {hp 
expert advice we are urged to consider. 

On the advice of societies in New York thousands of tole. 
grams have been sent to Congressmen by their constituents— 
they take their advice from New York—and we are told we 
must take the advice of the military experts and vote foy cop. 
scription. I received 30 or 40 such telegrams from one town 
in my district, and each telegram was the same, word for 
word. How many of these parties sending these telegrams 
ever read the bill we are to vote upon? How many of these 
men are anxious to have their sons between the age of 18 ani 
21, as recommended by the experts, go across the water and be 
shot down or return sightless, armless, legless, dying of dis. 
ease, or their health wrecked for life, while they themselves 
are exémpt from going, but permitted to wine and dine at 
their clubs, gambling on the green in a back room, or on th 
golf links, hurrahing at the ball games, riding the country in 
their automobiles, while their boys might be dying in the 
trenches away from home, in a foreign land, because they have 
influenced their Congressmen to vote for a bill on the request 
of strangers in New York and in the East to send their oys 
and the boys of their neighbors to a living hell? 

I did not come to Congress to make a reputation. TI did not 
come to Congress to become a rubber stamp. I did uot come 
to Congress to send the boys of my district or the boys of this 
Nation between the ages of 18 and 21 or of 19 and 25 to be 
shot down while I and my colleagues stayed at home. I did 
not come to Congress to obey the dictates of eastern subsidize! 
societies, subsidized newspapers, nor the munitions makers. 

I came to Congress to represent the people, the whole people, 
not a coterie of eastern sycophants and hypocrites. I can not 
conscientiously follow the advice of men who would deny their 
Representative the right to vote his conscientious convictions 
when he is satisfied that in so voting he has taken into col- 
sideration the welfare and .best interests of the people not onl) 
of his district but the welfare of this Nation. My constituents 
may put me out of Congress as soon as they like, but as long as 
I remain here I shall vote my honest convictions, as I believe 
for the best interests of all, without fear or favor. If they do 
not want such a man as their Representative they should never 
again permit me to enter the Halls of Congress. 

Not one of the numerous telegrams I received came from 4 
boy between the ages of 18 and 21, Not one of these telegeuls 
came from a mother. Not one of these telegrams came from 4 
laboring man. But they came from men of mature axe, Ne" 
who under the conscription law recommended by the administra: 
tion experts can lay back and smoke their pipe in peace, whl? 
they send their boys to war. 

Daniel Webster, in the Halls of Congress in a speech on De 
cember 9, 1814, asked : 

Where is tt written in the Constitution * * * 


children from their parents * * * and compel them ‘o %s! 
battles of any war which the wickedness of Government may c5">' 
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But the Constitution does not question the right of the ingrate 
to send his boy of from 18 to 21—if we take the advice of the 
experts who have made a study of the subject, and, of course, 
come of our constituents advise us to do this—while he himself 
remains at home. If conscription is such a good thing, why does 
not England send her conscripts across the channel to do some of 
the fighting, instead of allowing the 5,000,000 volunteers to do 
it all? But, you say, the conscripts must be trained. Is that 
not equally true of the volunteers? 

No conscript was ever sent abroad to fight a country’s battles 
except the Hessians to fight George Washington. Germany 
sends no conscripts to fight in foreign lands beyond the seas. 
Are we to out-Germanize Germaffy in our craze for conscription 
and in our zeal to follow expert advice? 

Canada, with but 7,000,000 population, sends across the ocean 
400,000 volunteers, and they have never resorted to conscrip- 
tion. Australia, with a population less than Illinois, raised a 
yolunteer army of 264,000 men to go 12,000 miles across the water 
to help England, and the question of conscription was referred to 
q referendum and voted down by a large majority. Each and 
every one of England’s possessions sent volunteers, but no con- 
scripts. It is left to the United States not only to Prussianize 
but to over-Prussianize its people. 

The London Nation of March 18, 1916, says: 

In accepting compulsion we (England) sacrificed one of the deeply 
rooted principles of our political tradition. We hoped to reap a Prus- 


sian reward, but to give up one’s strong points is no talisman for 
acquiring one’s enemy. 


It then goes on to quote Mr. Runciman as follows: 


Conscription of necessary labor has put hundreds of thousands of 
acres out of use and will cause a further serious diminution of home 
supplies next year. 


Premier Borden, on August 4, 1915, said: 


In Canada, and I believe the same is true in all over-seas Dominions, 
the difficulty has been with armament and equipment—all that is neces- 
sary for the organization of a great modern army—and not with the 
provision of men, for the men came faster than we were able to organize 
the armor to equip them. 


The Manchester (England) Guardian, commenting on the 
Australian referendum, says: 


Australia’s rejection of conscription for foreign service offers a sub- 
stantial ground for hope for the humanity that will emerge from the 
war. 

The victory of liberty is in the main the act of the party which 
governs Australian politics. Australia stands for the boldest and most 
successful experiment in social democracy that the world has ever seen. 
Its Federal Government and the majority of its State governments are 
in the hands of labor and trade-unions, and labor declined to follow 
Mr. Hughes. It fought him in his cabinet and outside it, and it has 
won the battle that British labor lost. 

The women’s vote, once claimed as conscriptionist, is now declared to 
have been largely for free service. But the triumph of freedom was 
largely the work of trade-uniovism, and it will soon be seen to possess 
a more than local gamieepnce. 

Canada has plainly intimated its dissent from conscription and with 
the Irish example before us we may conclude that the advantage of 
force in the domain of military service has been definitely stayed within 
the British Empire. ‘‘ Those are good tidings,’’ says the Nation. ‘So 
long as our armies consist in the main of volunteers they retain rights 
of citizenship which the conscript has been forced to yield. We have no 
fear that when they return to civil life they will vote for —— on 
their own and their children’s necks a burden which they cheerfully 
lifted when the appeal was made to them in an hour of special emer- 
gency and trial.” 

Gen, irant, a volunteer himself, though a graduate of West 
Point, thought pretty well of volunteers. In his memoirs he 
says: 


_ The Government ought to disband the Regular Army, with the excep- 
tion of the Staff Corps, and notify the disbanded officers that they would 
Tecelve no compensation while the war lasted except as volunteers, 
The register should be kept up, but the names of all the officers who 
Were not in the volunteer service at the close should be stricken from it. 

In the Civil War the North was handicapped till the volun- 
teers came to the front. You have merely to compare the Army 
oe Potomac with the Volunteer Army after our volunteers 
got Dusy, 

Young men who volunteer desire to be assigned to a company 
where they may be with volunteers from their own State and 
heighborhood, comrades who are congenial. When they get 
‘ick they want to know that they have friends in camp who 
Med consider their welfare and let the folks back home know 
oa they are getting along. They want to be organized in 
— units. If they are from my State, they want to know 
a they belong to a Michigan regiment. But under this con- 
Ot te law they may be assigned wherever the authorities 
niet they should be sent, and no two boys from the same 
Lelghborhood ean expect with cny certainty to be assigned to 
same company or regiment. 
an talk about a universal selective conscription law! Now, 
al UF ictonarine and see what the word “universal” 
Would it e have a population of more than 100,000,000 people. 
bors bet come within the meaning of “ universal” to pick out 

etween the ages of 19 and 25 and say this is our idea of 


the meaning of universal; that 
selection from our population of over 100,000,000 people? 
Great God! how the mea.ing of words have changed since we 
have turned our consciences over to be governed by the advice 
of war experts. But there is one word which you use that 
still retains its full significance, and that is the word “ seleec- 
tive.” We do not have to go to the dictionary to find out that 
from a population of over 100,000,000 we must select the boys 
between the ages of 19 and 25 to do our fighting while we, 
if we are to take the advice of our experts of the elect class, 
stay at home and shout with the man who let his wife fight 
the burglars: “ My, ain’t this a fine fight, and ain’t we skinning 
them to the queen’s taste?” 

Then when the war is over, in the distant future, if you shall 
have taken the advice of our experts, you will take your grand 
children on your knee and tell them Low we won the war and 
saved this grand old country from autocracy. But you will 
not tell those grandchildren that grandpa did not go to war 
himself but voted in Congress to send his boys between the 
ages of 19 and 25, to that war; and that thousands and thou- 
sands of fine American boys never came back to their homes— 
to their mothers—and thousands who did return were maimed 
for life and ended their days as worthy pensioners of our 
Government. No; you will not tell them that you, as Congress- 
men on our experts’ advice, were willing to let the boys of this 
country between the ages of 19 and 25 fight the battles of our 
country while by your vote you were exempt from service in 
the Army. 

My countrymen, when we send our armies over the ocean 
and all the countries shall nave sent their armies, and with the 
millions who are now over there to fight, where will they be 
able to find ground enough to fight on? There will not be any 
room to fight. 

Now, in conclusion, let us consider the best interests of our 
country, both present and future. Let us not be carried away 
by a diarrhea of words, as incorporated in the many telegrams 
and letters sent us, “to stand by the President,”’ when the bill 
itself does not stand by the President; nor by the advice of war 
experts, who are not at all times consistent, and who would 
have us exempt ourselves but send our boys to battle. Let us 
vote without fear or favor for what we honestly believe is 
best for the whole country. Let us vote our honest and con- 
scientious convictions as God has given us the light to form our 
judgments. Then let-us throw the broad mantle of charity over 
all, and if any have erred may God forgive and may the 
eternal record show that “ When the accusing spirit flew up to 
Heaven's chancery, he blushed when he gave it in; and the 
recording angel when he wrote it down dropped a tear upon 
the words and blotted them out forever.” 

EARLY FRENCH CONSCRIPTION, 


I take the following bit of conscription history from the 
Political Economy of War, by F. W. Hirst, editor of the Econo- 
mist, London: 


Against the armies of absolutism in 1792 the French Revolutionary 
Government defended itself by voluntary levies. (There was no de 
mand for conscription then.) Finally, becoming more and more ag 
gressive, France had recourse to compulsory drafts and to the requis! 
tion, which Burke called a sweeping law of unprecedented despotism. 

As the war went on, the organization took shape, * * * anid 
the law of conscription was introduced in 1797. That law is attrib 
uted to Carnot, who pretended to have derived his inspiration from the 
Roman Republic. By this law all Frenchmen were pronounced to be 
soldiers and held liable to serve whenever the country was declared by 
the Government to be in danger. The number of conscripts was to be 
determined annually by the Government, the contingent from each de 
partment being proportioned to its population, and was divided among 
the districts, cantons, and municipalities. All men from 20 to 25 were 
made liable to conscription, and it was the duty of the civil officers 
to prepare a list, a sort of national register, on which were inscribed 
the names and descriptions of all men lable to serve. These lists were 
consigned to the minister of war. But eight days were allowed for 
preparation of these lists. The conscripts were then assembled and 
examined. Those who pleaded infirmity or inability to attend were 
visited at their homes: by military inspectors. Revised lists were 
made of the physically fit, and tickets, numbered in accordance with 
the names on the list, were placed in an urn, from which the con 
scripts or their friends drew the lots. The lot fell upon those who 
drew the numbers below the quota, those above being summoned later. 
in case death or disablement should befall the others. Absentees who 
failed to present themselves were declared refractory, proclaimed 
through the Empire, and pursued as deserters. Those were the con 
scripts of the active service. An equal number forming the reserve 
were organized and drilled within their own district, to march out of 
it only in case of emergency. A third body, numbering a fourth of the 
whole, were called supplemental conscripts, to fill vacancies caused by 
death, desertion, or other causes. When this supplement proved in 
sufficient, the reserve was cailed upon. No Frenchman under 30 was 
permitted to travel or to serve in any public office unless he could pro 
duce a certificate showing that he had discharged his duty under the 
conscription law. Te prevent organized opposition the helpless con 
scripts were marched under an escort of gendarmerie in bodies of a 
hundred to various depots throughout the Empire, and there supplied 
with arms and clothing. Curable diseases only obtained a temporary 
discharge. Incurables had to pay an indemnity to the Government 
At first no exemptions were allowed, but finally the eldest brother in 
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an orphan family and the only son of a widow, might be transferred to 
the reserve, and the same was allowed subdeacons in seminaries. An- 
other dispensation exempted workmen engaged in manufacturing war 
material, and another exempted soldiers who had survived five cam- 
paigns. ® One of the chief advantages to the state of the 
conscript system is that it saves pay. * * *® The conscript soldier 
received from a halfpenny to a penny a day. 

This military enslavement of the Nation was fortified by a penal 
code of searching rigor. Any official who gave a false certificate of 
infirmity suffered five years’ imprisonment in irons. Conscripts who 
mutilated themselves or shammed infirmity were placed at the dis- 
position ot the Government for five years to labor as prisoners. 
sentees or refractories underwent corporal punishment and paid a 
tine of 1,500 francs, which together with the expenses of pursuit, was 
levied on their own property or on that of the father or mother. 
* * * In 1807 a man who used a false document to save his son 
from conscription was condemned by the criminal court to eight years 
Jabor in irons, to be branded with a hot iron on the left shoulder, 
to an exposure of six hours, besides paying the cost of prosecution 
and for 400 copies of the decree. Refractory conscripts were im- 
prisoned in the citadels of garrison towns, where they had to work 
under the most severe discipline tn the arsenals or on the roads in 
prison garb with their heads closety shaved. When they gave tokens 
of docility and reformation they were drafted into the army, A con- 
script who absented himself for 24 hours was punished as a deserter, 
either by death or by punishment of the ball or by hard labor. Death 
was the punishment for desertion to the enemy, or who, fleecing from 
the punishment of the ball, carried off arms with them, Punishment 
by the ball consisted of: An iron ball weighing 8 pounds was fastened 
by an iron chain 7 feet long to the deserter’s legs. After hearing 
on his knees the sentence read, the deserter was condemned to hard 
labor for 10 hours daity, and to be chained for the remainder of 
the day in solitary confinement This punishment lasted 10 years, 
but was proionged with an additional ball fettered to his knee in 
cases of contumacy or serious disobedience. 

Such is a very bref cutline of a law which has been so much ad- 
mired by military writers "n all countries. The praises of Napoleon, 
who perfe-ted it witn such asiduous and loving care that France bled 
almost to death. have been sung not only by the great Prussian 
generals, but vy liberal imperialists in France and in Great Britain. 
The sacred duty of obed.euce was inculeated by the ecclesiastical para- 
sites of the Napersonic regime, and the modern European state has 
borrowed this fundamental institution from the First Empire. It is 
the pride of the German professor and the glory of writers and rulers 
who mistake patriotism fer the subjection of the individual to the 
state. * An English writer, who surveyed the system in 1809, 
observed: “The grand characteristic of France is relentless inflexi- 
bilitv. A host of informers secure the fidelity of the executive officers 
Cases of the most signal and barbarous rigor crowd daily all the 
gazettes of the empire and even the journals of Paris, into which they 
are compulsively and awkwardly thrust, in order that the quickenin 
impulse of fear may be propagated through the entire mass of servi- 
tude.” 

One of the advantages attributed to conscription, as to other forms 
of slavery, is its cheapness. This faliacy needs no refutation. Slavery 
is the least prosperous form of industrial organization. Unpaid labor 
is notoriously) aear. Nations burdened by conscription are forced to 
accumulate debts even in times of peace. In France it is enormously 
costly, but the estates of the great landowners were confiscated so the 
poor peasants, who constituted the vast majority of the French Na- 
tion, receiving land for blood, endured it patiently for a time. Those 
who had money were allowed to pay for a substitute if they could find 
one. An Eng'ish writer, describing the conscription scenes in France 
dwells upon the distressing scenes, the patcies shrieks ef suffering 
women at the booths when the fatai tickets were being drawn from 
the urn. And again he describes a group of 30 miserable beings, called 
refractory conscripts, whom he saw on the high road guarded by 
gendarmes and tied together with a rope attached to a horse’s tail as 
a badge of disgrace. 

(What kind of soldiers, think you, conld be made out of men thus 
degraded and humiliated ?) 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLrey]. “ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, it would be worse than 
eriminal folly for us to delude ourselves as to the character or the 
extent of the task which has been forced upon this Nation by 
the German Government. I voted for the declaration of war 
because every observant man in the Nation knew that war al- 
ready existed by the barbarous edicts and conduct of the Im- 
perial German Government. I voted for that resolution, be- 
cause every art of diplomacy, every power of persuasion, every 
appeal to international law, and to the humane instincts of the 
heart in our dealings with the German Government seemed to 
have failed I voted for it because there was no other honorable 
course left for this Nation to pursue, except to give official 
recognition to a state of war already existing, and buckle on our 
armor for our defense and for the defense of the things for 
which this Nation stands. 

In that resolution we pledge the resources of this Nation to 
the suecessful and speedy conclusion of the ccnflict. We did 
not by that resolution indicate that we would declare war and 
then quit. We did not say we would enter a conflict which for 
nearly three years we had tried to avoid and then refuse to do 
our part in waging a righteous war for human rights. After 
submitting to the murder of our citizens, to the violation of our 
neutrality, to the destruction of our property on land and sea, to 
the filling of our friendly land with alien spies, to seeing the 
German Embassy and consulates converted into rendezvous for 
every form of vicious intrigue, to the atte. ipt to drive us and 
all neutral nations from the high seas, to the conniving at the 
loyalty of our own citizens, and the dismemberment of our Re- 
public, any other course except the drawing of the sword would 
have been equal to a proclamation to the world that we had 
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hauled down the flag, and that our championship of th: ' 
rights of free peoples for a century and a half had been » ),) 
low pretense. rl 


Having taken that step with full knowledge of its 
quences, what is our duty now to do? 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any patriotic ma, 
it is our duty to do. We have arrayed against us the 
and most autocratic military power on this earth, 1 


the democratic nations of the earth will be the result. " 

a fight between militarism and free government. It is 

test between the theory of rgason and the theory of fo) 
exemplified by the pol‘cy of the present rulers of Goer 
Should the theory of force prevail, there can be no safety ¢)) 
the free democratic peoples of the world in the future, Thor. 
fore, we must forget for the time being every interest excep; +), 
interest of our common country, and, above all, we » 
vorce from our minds every consideration of personal o) 

ical fortune. 


Germany has now under arms between nine and ten . 
of well-trained and seasoned soldiers. They are in the fie) 
Besides these, there are other millions from Austria-Huye 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and elsewhere. We have seen the fay 

selgium; we have seen Serbia crushed; we have seen nort! 
France devastated; and while the destiny of our own | 
Republic quivers in the balance, while we hear the cry , 
down-trodden and oppressed people who are giving their lives 
that the cherished principles of free government may not peris! 
from the earth, we are invited to play a coward’s part benear) 
the Stars and Stripes. I will play no such ignoble part. | 
will not consent that my country shall play such a part: 
those who have set themselves against the just recommenidati. 
of the President and his advisers unconsciously appeal to \ 
they believe is the cowardice of those whom they attempt t 
represent. I am happy to believe that they are mistaken | 
their estimate of the people. There are millions of brave 1 
who are willing to serve their country in any capacity ; millions 
who are ready to give their lives for their country when th 
hour of need arises; but they do not wish to sacrifice th: 
selves needlessly before that hour is reached. They do not 
know when they are needed; they can not know. They ma 
not be the first to volunteer, for reasons that do not retl 
tpon their courage or devotion; and thus, not knowing when 
they are needed, and lest their courage and devotion be broug! 
into question, they go, perhaps, before the need is reached, he- 
cause under the old volunteer system each individual is con 
pelled to be the judge as to when he is needed by his country. 

While I was at my home and in my district during a few 
days in March, a district which in every war of the past has 
given luster to the traditions of the Nation by the imperishal! 
glory of its soldiers, hundreds of brave men told me they were 
willing to go to the front when their services were needled. 
Who shall tell them when that need has come? Shall they be 
compelled to decide themselves, or shall the Government ise! 
decide that question as it alone is qualified to decide it’ Au! 
who shall say they are cowards? Who shall say they «are no 
willing to give all that they are and all that they have to per- 
petuate and make more glorious the eternal principles of human 
liberty and freedom for which their forefathers died? 

What is this system which has been proposed by the Presi- 
dent and those upon whom must rest the responsibility of col 
ducting this war? We have heard the War Department and the 
officers of the Army denounced because they do not wish to see 
a needless waste and sacrifice of human life. Why expend tle 
people’s money in maintaining a War Department and 
Military and Naval Academies if their advice, their knowles, 
and their experience are worthless? I am not a soldier, thous! 
I am ready to wear the uniform of my country when tlhe nee! 
shall come. I am not experienced in the art of wartare. | tlo 
not pretend to be a great military expert who plans battles al 
wins wars, like some others who have been fighting atmos) lie!’ 
battles all this week; but I know enough about the seiciice © 
warfare to know that every soldier must follow his comm 


our 


der in chief who carries the flag before the advanciny «!ie 
and that is where I prefer to take my stand in tiis (ry!'s> 
hour. [Applause.] 


Under the plan proposed and urged by President Wi!<0!! there 
shall be an enrollment of those who are between cert! eo" 
who are able to bear arms for their country, They wi!!! )0! *h 
be chosen as soldiers, They will not all be needed °s * ; 
After the enrollment there will be what is known as 2 se"! a 
system put in operation, by which those will be selecte! 0! 
military service who can best be spared from the !1!!s ane 
industries of the Nation. 
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We can not blind our eyes to the fact that all our resources 
must be mobilized and conserved if we shall be successful in this 
oontlict. We ean not interfere with our agriculture; we can not 
eriously cripple other industries upon which we must depend 
‘o supply the Army and the people. Under the system proposed 
iy the President the Government can choose among all those 
able to military service those whose withdrawal fron: civil life 
will bring the least disorganization to the industrial forces of 
he Nation, thus building up a strong and efficient Army while 
preserving the integrity of our productive energy on the farm 
ond in the factory. Such a system is fair and just. It is demo- 
cratic. because it distributes the burden among all the people. 
it will place the son of the millionaire beside the poor man’s 
poy. It will place the banker’s son shoulder to shoulder with 
ihe son of the blacksmith and the farmer. However rich a man 
may be, he can not purchase his release from service. We must 
admit that all men owe a duty to their country, and I am un- 
willing to believe that any patriotic man wishes to escape his 
share. But men must serve in different capacities. Some in the 
Army, some in the factory, some on the farm, some in the shop, 
some in the railroad engine’s cab, and the only competent author- 
ity to judge intelligently where each can best serve his country 
is the Government itself, at whose call every citizen is obliged 
to respond. 

We are told that to adopt the selective draft is to depart from 
the traditional policy of the Nation and embark on a new policy. 
And yet during the Revolution Massachusetts and Virginia 
adopted that policy, and we can not forget how bitterly Wash- 
ington complained because of the indifference of other States and 
sections toward training and supplying the soldiers; and while 
in the War of 1812 and the Mexican War we relied upon the 
volunteer soldiers. who added new fame to American arms, in 
the great Civil War both sides adopted the system which Presi- 
dent Wilson is now advocating. 

On April 16, 1862, less than two months after the meeting of 
the first regular Confederate Congress, the Confederate States 
adopted a system similar to that now proposed by this admin- 
isation, That law was supported by Jefferson Davis and 
signed by him as President; it was approved by Lee and Jack- 
son, and under its operation the Confederacy grew in military 
strength and power and postponed the day of its defeat. It 
is a striking coincidence that every member of this House who 
is an old Confederate soidier is going to vote for the Presi- 
dent’s selective plan. [Applause.] 

The Union side in that great controversy did not adopt the 
system until 1868, a year later than its adoption by the South. 
But the significant fact is that both sides adopted it in the early 
stages of the war, and both sides realized that it would have 
heen better if they had adopted it at the beginning. 

This plan was strongly urged and approved by Washington, 
the Father of his Country. It was indorsed over and over by 
Thomas Jefferson, the greatest Democrat of all time. It was 
approved and indorsed by Abraham Lincoln and by Jefferson 
Davis, and it is approved by President Wilson, in every respect 
i worthy successor of these historic figures. It has also the 
indorsement of the military branch of our Government, upon 
whom we must principally depend for the success of this war. 
lam unwilling to ignore the advice and the warning of all 
these great men, living and dead, in this, the greatest crisis, 
perhaps, in our national history. 

All the nations now engaged in the war into which we have 
been dragged have long since adopted the system which Presi- 
lent Wilson now asks Congress to indorse. And if there is 
heeded proof that soldiers chosen under such a plan are brave, 
‘urn to the battle lines of northern France and view the gal- 
lant defenders of Paris as they were led by that hero who is 
tow the honored guest of this Nation, Gen. Joseph Joffre. 

Mr. Chairman, I have confidence in our President. He is a 
peace-loving and just man, He must bear the brunt of conduct- 
i war, If mistakes are made, he will be blamed. If the 
ee terminate in a glorious and successful issue, bringing a 
re mieten Saas well performed to our hearts, and making 
aan a e for demorcracy, it will be due to his leadership in 
wane rn ict. I am unwilling to cripple our cause befere we 
bean - unwilling to repudiate him now, just as the battle 
oan : a ave followed him for four years and more. Wher- 
that it wae the flag fluttering in the sunlight and knew 
donate - vorne by him, I have followed. I am unwilling to 
time cane pom And God pity me now if I should at such a 
my ouiatan pee my political fortunes at the expense of 
represent Ss now that every man whom it is my honor to 
he can ad n this floor wants to serve his country wherever 

Serve it best; and believing, as I do, in the courage and 


{healers 
ie devotion of the people to the ideals for which we have been. 


“ompelled to draw the sword, I await, with them, the call to 
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duty, either in civilian garb or soidier’s uniform, as the Com. 
mander shall decide, hoping that when the clouds of war have 
scattered and we behold again the sunshine of peace in its heal- 
ing force and beauty, we may look upon a world wherein all 
nations may be self-governing and free; free from the terror 
of military despotism; free from the constant feur of alien 
domination; free from the blight of selfish and unscrupulous 
monarchs; free, finally, to pursue the ideals of a Christian civili- 
zation which shall make impossible of endurance a remorseless 
tyranny like that against which we now contend. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentile- 
man from Missouri |Mr. Russey}. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill and the 
amendments that will be offered have been more thoroughty 
and more ably discussed than any question ever presented 


to this House during my service as a Member. I do not 
hope to add anything of importance to this discussion nor of 
interest to the membership of this body. My only desire is to 
express my own reasons for voting as I do. 

War between the United States and Germany is no longer 
a mere possibility, it is now a stern reality. It must be fought 
and won. Our actions to-day should not be influenced by senti- 
mental emotions nor by personal considerations, but the ques- 
tion should be: What is best for our country and the quickest 
way to win the war with the least sacrifice of human life? [ 
shall speak and vote with no other motive. 

Left to my own judgment and my own choice in the beginning 
of the discussion of this question, I would have favored the 
volunteer plan, but I have been convinced against my will that 
to procure the most efficient army, and to conduct the war to 
the speediest and most successful conclusion there is no ques- 
tion but that the proposed plan of conscription will be the best. 

1 love the name of volunteer and know something of the 
heroism of the volunteers who have fought our country’s battles 
in the past. I was taught during the Civil War and since to 
dislike the name of conscript, but I am not voting to-day for 
a name, I am voting for a system that nearly all military au- 
thorities agree is the best upon which to rely in time of war. 
No odium should attach to the name of conscript which is now 
used to designate those to be selected to defend our country im 
the hour of its peril; such selection with a ready response to 
our country’s call should be, and and will be, an honorable dis- 
tinction. 

I honor the boy to-day whose brave heart and whose deep and 
unfailing patriotism leads him to offer as a volunteer in his 
country’s cause. This bill will not take away from him the 
right to volunteer in the Regular Army or in the Navy. 

It was the association of the names of volunteer with con- 
seript during the Civil War that made the latter name repulsive, 
and the thought that produced it was this: The first or the 
volunteer freely answered his country’s call, while the other 
was forced to go. The bill presented by the majority of the 
committee would, in my opinion, keep alive that distinction. It 
provides first for volunteers, and when that plan fails to raise 
a sufficient army, as it did in the Civil War, and would now, 
then the balance of the necessary army may be raised by con- 
seription, thus creating two classes and tending te discredit 
the so-called conscript. Volunteers as now provided for in the 
Regular Army will be continued by this bill and enlistments 
and service limited to the duration of the war, but under the 
special army provided for in this bill, if the conscription plan 
is agreed to, no volunteers in the special army to be raised will 
be called for, and no soldier will be criticized or held up to 
scorn for not offering his services as a volunteer, but when 
designated upon a plan of selection by reason of his fitness, his 
service will be honorable, and he will win the unanimous ad- 
miration and plaudits of his countrymen. 

Many of my constituents seem to fear that under this law all 
boys of 18 years and over will be forced to enlist, but this is a 
mistake. This bill provides that the age of enlistment shall be 
from 21 to 40 years, and no boy under 21 yeurs of age will be 
selected under this proposed law, and only a small per cent of 
them will be selected. The bill provides for an army of 1.000.000 
men by two increments of 500,000 each. It is estimated by the 
best authority that there will be about 20,000,000 citizens of the 
United States between the ages of 21 and 40, hence, there will 
be required to enlist only about 1 in 20. Some insist that the 
great majority will be taken between 21 and 25 years of age, 
and possibly on account of the older men having families and 
more important duties to perform in civil life, this may be true, 
and if so and even if the entire army should be selected from 
those between the ages of 21 and 25, only about 1 out of 7 
would be selected, as we are advised by the authorities thet 
there are about 7,000,000 men between those ages. 








Under the volunteer plan I have no doubt that a great number 
of brave boys would go who are needed at home to support 
wives and children or dependent mothers and sisters, and many 
who are engaged in important industrial and productive pur- 


suits in which they can render more useful service for their 
country than they could in the ranks. Upon the other hand, 
many others with possibly less patriotism, who are not burdened 
with responsibilities at home and who are not engaged in the 
production of the necessaries of life, should be ready and willing 
to be selected, but who would probably not do so under the vol- 
unteer system. 

One of the means of winning the war will be the production 
of a large supply of foodstuffs to feed our soldiers and to sus- 
tain our own people -t home and, if possible, to furnish from 
our surplus products food for the soldiers of European coun- 
tries who are fighting the common enemy; hence there is a most 
important work for our farmers to do, and for that reason the 
boys upon the farms who are cultivating corn, wheat, and other 
farm preducts should not, and in wy opinion will not, be selected 
under this bill, 

I desire to do what is best for my country in this crisis, and 
have given this question very careful and very serious consider- 
ation. I have become thoroughly convinced that the proposed 
plan of selective draft is not only best for the conducting of the 
war but will bring it to a speedier and to a more successful 
termination. I also believe that it is fairer to the boys of this 
country to divide equitably the responsibility of fighting the 
war among all the citizens of military age of all the country and 
in all the States, rather than to have its burdens rest upon those 
who might be first to enlist under the volunteer plan when 
in many cases others for many reasons should bear or help 
to bear the burdens. 

In this war as in all others it seems reasonable to me that 
we should seek advice from those to whom we look to conduct 
it. The President of the United States, the Secretary of War, 
and all of the authorities in the military branch of the Govern- 
ment who must conduct this war to its ultimate conclusion, and 
to whom we look as 6ur leaders to win a victory, favor the 
conscription plan of raising the necessary army. In finally 
reaching the opinion that I now have as to the proper course 
that I should take, I have yielded much to them and to their 
opinions. 

Some of my constituents have advised me that the vote that 
T now intend to cast upon this measure is and will be unpoplar 
and end my political career. These suggestions have no weight 
with me and have not entered into my consideration of this 
question, [Applause.] I anrperfectly willing to retire from Con- 
gress, but I am not willing to tie the hands or embarrass those 
to whom we look to successfully conduct the war and speedily 
lead us to victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Me. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
minority report of the committee. I have listened very atten- 
tively for many hours to the debate on the great question now 
before this body, and it seems to me that there is only one issue 
before this House in the consideration of the majority and 
minority report of the Committee on Military Affairs, and that 
is, Which one of these reports shall we adopt in order to do the 
best and the right thing in the interest of the American people 
nnd in bringing this war to a successful and speedy end? I have 
come to the conclusion that it is my duty as a Representative 
of the people to vote for the minority report, which provides for 
the selective-draft system. A large majority of the Members of 
this body voted for the war resolution. Now, I am one who 
believes that when we passed the war resolution we placed the 
burden of prosecuting and carrying on the war upon the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army and Navy, the President of the 
United States, and as far as I am concerned I stand ready to 
give him all the help and support that lies in my power while we 
are at war with the most powerful military nation in the world. 
{Applause.] I listened very attentively to the address of Mr. 
CHANDLER Of New York. He criticized the selective-draft system, 
but he did not state that he was going to vote against that policy ; 
but he did say that he might vote “ Present.” Now, I believe 
Brother CHANDLER will be more consistent if he will vote against 
the draft system instead of voting present when the roll is called. 
I shall vote for the draft system, because I believe it is the best 
and most efficient way to raise our Army, and the only fair way 
to distribute the burdens of this conflict upon our people. 

Everyone who heard the splendid, eloquent speech of our be- 
loved Speaker yesterday was moved by his closing words, and 
when he said his son was going to offer his services to his 
country I could not help but think of one who is very near and 
dear to me, I well remember how I was overcome with emo- 
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tion on the day last summer when IT stood on Penns, 


Avenue and watched our boys marching away to the \\. ring 
border. How I eagerly scanned the faces as they marche) py 
and when my eldest son marched by in the uniform my heart cay). 
up into my throat and a tear stole down my cheek, bu: | felt 
proud of that boy. That boy is ready to serve his county Y again 
and I want him to be big enough, noble and patriotic 6.) 
to stand ready to be drafted into the service and used iy, \)\)¢ 


ever capacity his country wants him. [Applause.} 
Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the coy. 
man from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. - 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr, Chairman, “As long as hones) joy 
counsel together” there must be differences of opinic:, and 
while I shall differ from the majority of our Military (vy. 
mittee in the bill here proposed, I do so with the greatest dosoy. 
ence and appreciation of the honest effort and consejontinys 
service it has rendered this House. 
I accord to each member and the distinguished ehairmiay ap. 
solute sincerity and loyalty of purpose in the decisions re) joyeq 
and recommendations made. I also accord to the mijority 
members of this committee the same patriotic loyalty auc doyo. 
tion. 
These differences are those of honest men desiring t}): 
end, differing only in the means for their accomplishment 
I have not agreed with our President in many of his 
policies, and have not hesitated to record my objections. 


“ime 
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] have 


not hesitated to disagree and criticize many of his acts in tine 
of peace, but since our Constitution makes him Commander in 


Chief of the Army and Navy in times of war, and as suc 
this great responsibility resting upon him, I urge that the jeast 
he can expect is that no effort which this Nation ean make siould 
be left undone. Yet while the leader bears the greater burden 
we each may and do have an equal share in loyal servic 
my share has been shown to me. By careful thought anid the 
most thorough research at hand I have decided that tiny duty 
lies in loyal support of the President. 

We may fight among ourselves, but when we face « foreign 
foe we should present a solid phalanx. 

We have no quarrel with our German foes as individu:!s. ; 
have only love and respect for our Teutonic citizens, aiid J jay 
full faith in their loyalty to this country. 

In this connection I desire to quote from a German-bor) «itizen 
of my district, pastor of a German Lutheran church, lie siys: 

I am for America all the time in this war with Germany. | havea 
son in the United States Army. I will fight myself for this country, if 
need be. 

Primarily it is the God-given right of the freedom of the seas, 
for which America stalwartly stands to-day, and, as we all know, 
it was the taking of life and the destruction of our comiuerce 
upon the seas that led to the first break. Now the bresch lias 
widened and our obligations have broadened wntil the democracy 
of the world is at stake. 

And as a nation we find ourselves—unwillingly to be sire. hut 
nevertheless honorably—a part of the great powers 01 {ie earth 
which constitute the bulwarks of the defense of this democracy, 
and at this juncture it would be no less cowardly to dec!iiec to 
do our part than were the enemy at our very doors er scully 
invading our borders. 

New occasions teach new duties. Time makes ancient good un old 

And now, as we stand confronted by these new and wisi 
conditions, some of us have felt that we have reached the jit 


ith 


and 


ing of the ways; we have come to the point where we tiust part 
with an idol, lay down a fetish in our preference for and (le 
votion to the volunteer system as inadequate to meet fhe de 
mands of the present crisis. 

It is not alone its inadequacy, however, to which we o)ject 
but we are convinced that the principle that in a demons 


each citizen, by reason of the privileges and beneti(s le eh 
joys, is thereby charged with liability to service, and this cl 
only be equitably secured by some proper system of selec\in! 
We assume that every one owes this duty of service 10 1S 
Government, and by the Government prescribing the \ of 
service he shall render a greater degree of efliciency is <0"! 
If, therefore, we adopt that system which will by x cutive 
order enroll into the service every able-bodied man bel we! © he 
ages of 21 and 40 years from which he can be chosen at ah) 
time by an equitable and thoroughly protected system «| ~ sec: 
tion, those required for any service, appears to me to ofler the 
fairest and surest method of securing that service. | Ap plause.) 


Under the plan of volunteer service many of our i)\!! _ 
are deprived of that labor, which is as essential as 4) amt a 
the front. - 


As instanced, the report from the governor of Colo" tat 
the ways and means committee of stock production | CU 


State, where he says: 
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It has developed that-of the men who have so far enlisted in Colo- 
-ado 80 per_cent are from the farm, and this committee naturally feels 
that when the enlistments represent such a large proportion of farmers 
the result can not but! be disastrous to the campaign to raise a big 
food supply. 

They say conscription or selection is unfair to the mothers; 
it is of the mothers I am thinking. A truly patriotic mother 
rears patriotie sons, who: would be the first to volunteer. [Ap- 
plause.| Why should she give all, sometimes three or four 
noble boys, while none of her neighbors’ sons may enlist. 

" While, therefore, we oppose the volunteer system for the rea- 
cous given, we also oppose it because we do not believe that we 
will be able to obtain in this way an army of sufficient size for 
our present needs, assigning my reasons therefor the following: 

In the last half century of: nonresistance and almost contin- 
yous material prosperity, we have grown careless and wnappre- 
ciative of the blessings of liberty. The patriotic fiber of our 
national life has grown flabby; the keen appreciation of personal 
liberty growing: out of, and made possible only by national 
freedom, has been dulled. We should awaken to the realization 
“That we deserve only the rights we stand ready to defend.” 
[ Applause. } 

vherefore, after due deliberation, I have decided to support 
the measure reported by the minority of this committee, as 
more nearly representing the views of the administration as to 
ithe provisions best calculated to bring success to our colossal 
undertaking, having in view only the speedy and successful 
termination of the war upon which we, by our votes, have en- 
tered, and I trust im so doing I represent the conscience of the 
people of my distriet. 

In matters of local interest a Representative may and should 

reflect the consensus of opinion of the people he represents, but 
in interests of national scope he should stand for the conscience 
of these same people, and he only is a fearless representative 
who stands true to his own convictions and conscience. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
I believe I do not mistake the temper of the West when I say 
that its people would have only contumely and contempt for a 
mere puppet and reflector of publie opinion. ‘ Only deference 
can come from honest difference.” 

What does the political fate of any Member of this body 
matter when weighed in.the balance of the fate of a nation? 
Yhen a prineiple is. at stake, what does: personal preference 
mean to any man of integrity of purpose? 

Whether I ever stand again on this floor in another Congress 
as the mouthpiece of the honest and liberty-loving people of the 
second district of my. glorious State matters little. to me; but 
whether I stand now at this critical period on the side of right 
and by the democratie principle of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” and “ justice to all and favoritism to none,” 
does matter much to present and future generations. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

On questions of divided public opinion we must each “ dare 
to be a Daniel” and go through the crucible of the fire of 
criticism if need be. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, I shall not tax the time of 
the House, but I may, as a new Member, be permitted to say 
that I have been no less struck by the conviction and earnest- 
less shown on both sides than I have been bewildered by the 
dissolution of party lines. The most appealing argument and 
effective opposition to administration measures has come from 
the Democratic side. Those who have found it their duty to 
(riticize the course of American diplomacy during the two or 
three years just passed; those who have consistently opposed 
te administration’s policy of deliberate unpreparedness are 
‘mong the Members of the House who now unite their voices 
ind their energies to those of the President to secure adequate 
uilitary measures and an effective prosecution of the war. 

The figures of straw men have been set up and bowled over 
before us to support the contention of those who have brought 
‘nto the House a substitute for the Army bill submitted by the 
Secretary of War. 

hose who would impose the: volunteer system upon the coun- 
"ty rest their case upon precedent. 
wie argue that volunteer armies have won battles ; that vol- 
that Renioer: conquered the heroic hosts of the Confederacy; 
oui Ca such armies are best fitted for the present exi- 
wits ka sat mark you this: Among the hosts which marched 
<a on and dauntlessly followed Pickett up the slippery slopes 
thencaied peor who would have been drawn by the draft had 
tals vo unteered. | It might'as well be said that great cap- 

S'won battles, great armies overran the known world, igno- 


Uno eee, tinaeqiuainted with machine guns, and thus might 
£0 again, 
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Tt has been charged here that the principle of universal serv- 
ice—of conseription—is unrepublican and undémocratic. Mr. 
Chairman, the armies of republican France, no less than those 
of Imperial Germany are conscript armies if by that you mean 
that every son of France be required to serve in her brigades if 
France so decide. Where to-day would be the liberties of Enrope, 
of what value would be the efforts which we ourselves are about 
to put forth if France had not so marshaled her moral and mate- 
rial forces? If the obligation to military service be universal 
in oligarchic Prussia, it is no less in democratic Norway. There 


is not one of the little countries within the ring of fire which does 


not adhere to the principle of universal service—Sweden and 
Switzerland, Norway, Holland, and Denmark. 

We are singularly forgetful of the origin of the democratic 
system, of universal compulsory service which was devised by 
the lofty courage of those patriots who, when Prussia was pros- 
trate under a supine Hohenzollern King, determined to throw 
off the yoke of Napoleon. Reference and inaccurate reference 
has been made to the parts played by Lord Kitchener and the 
present prime minister. It was Lord Kitchener, the oriental pro- 
consul, the colonial administrator, the military organizer, the 
field marshal, the man of iron, who summoned the volunteer 
armies to the colors. But it was David Lloyd George, the tribune 
of the people, who has risen from a shoemaker’s shop to the 
chiefest place in all Europe; it was Lloyd George who, by his 
energy and his genius, carried into law the principle that in war 
every man must serve his country as his country would have him 
serve it. 

To-day among the great powers the United States shares with 
China the distinction of not requiring of all citizens the obliga- 
tion to serve in the armies of the State. 

The divergence between the bill submitted to the Committec 
on Military Affairs by the Secretary of War and that reported 
to the House by the committe is simple. The one has the sup- 
port of those who cling to tradition; the other is supported by 
those who in the past and who to-day have profited by expe- 
rience. 

Washington and Grant as soldiers, Jefferson and Lincoln as 
civilians, who commanded the Armies of the Republic, spoke for 
the principle of the draft. So to-day speak the living ex-Presi- 
dents and the present Commander in Chief of the American 
Armies; so speaks Mr. Hughes, the President’s recent opponent. 
It matters not that when he thought to eseape war Mr. Wilson 
closed his eyes to the lessons of war, past and contemporary. 
Now that we are at war he has, through the Secretary of War, 
submitted to Congress a bill drawn upon his own initiative, the 
principle of which he indorses in specific terms. It is not 
legitimate argument against the administration bill to enumerate 
the administration’s inconsistencies. History will do that im- 
placably. 

I would not belittle the quality of troops enlisted under the 
volunteer system when they have had ample opportunity for 
training and for discipline, when they are led by trained officers. 
Regular troops are enlisted under the volunteer system. I saw 
something of such troops in the last days of the Philippine in- 
surrection.. There, too, I heard of the quality of regiments 
from the Nebraska prairies and the Tennessee mountains. They 
were not unworthy to compare with the soldiers of any armies 
marshaled through the centuries between the shields of Thebes 
and the trenches of Flanders. But to-day it is not a matter 
of enlisting and of training a few such regiments. The bill 
reported by the majority calls for the enrollment of vast num- 
bers of volunteers; their company officers to be selected from 
men among them, however untrained. It is upon the company 
officers that the responsibility must rest for training the units. 
If the bill of the committee were to become law, the Department 
of War would have to abandon all the plans which it has made 
for officers’ camps, where it is purposed, by drastic anc inten- 
sive training, to school and to select the most fitted for officers. 
Upon these young men_ will devolve the all-important duty of 
training the new troops, of safeguarding their health and their 
welfare, Upon the effectiveness of these new officers so trained 
will depend the very lives of the men committed to their charge 
as well as the success of our generals in the field. 

The War Department bill has this supreme merit over the 
committee’s bill: That the War Department bill, with its scheme 
of officers’ training camps, is a plan to conserve lives; a plan 
not only to husband the economic strength of the country and 
to win victories, but, by the scheoling of the new officers, to hold 
down the losses in our armies. 

Arguments have been pressed upon us by speeches on the floor 
of this House, by mail, by wire to affect our decision upon this 
question. We are here to discharge as heavy an obligation as 
ever will fall upon any of us. Who has not heard the eeho of 
whispers that the vote of one or another of us upon this bill 








or another may determine his political existence? Of what 
consequence is the existence of any of us when the lives of 
soldiers, the present security of the Republic and its future 
peace may hang upon our vote? By the overwhelming decision 
of Congress we have joined in a great struggle, and so joined, 
we can have but one purpose—to carry it through. There will 
come before us measures which may determine the issue of the 
war, but which were not befére the country when we were 
elected. We must be guided by our best judgment, by conscience 
and courage. Across the waters there is not a country in which 
princes or prime ministers or generals have not been tried and 
dismissed. The tests of war are not the tests of peace. Orators 
and masters of political compromise have joined unsuccessful 
generals to give way to compellers of victory. So here political 
and personal prejudice must yield, that we may contribute to 
that end. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. McArRTHUR]. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, Congress is again face to 
face with the great problem of military legislation, and, before 
any action is taken, we who are intrusted with the lawmaking 
imachinery of the Government ought to ponder seriously over 
the lessons of experience and profit by them. A study of our 
military history leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the 
volunteer system has proved inadequate to the country’s needs. 
This system has regularly broken down under each successive 
test. At the opening of the American Revolution the Colonies 
depended upon volunteers, but by the end of the year 1777 
Massachusetts and Virginia were forced to resort to the draft. 
In 1812 the volunteer system broke down again, and during the 
Civil War both the North and the South finally adopted the 
draft or conscription method. Even in our brief war with 
Spain the full quota of volunteers called for by the President 
was never obtained. The recent failure of the volunteer system 
under the test of the Mexican border mobilization is too fresh 
in our minds to need elaboration at this time. 

I am not saying anything in criticism of the volunteer, for he 
has proven his patriotism in every emergency; but I do say, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the volunteer sys- 
tem is a failure, for the simple reason that it has never fur- 
nished the desired number of men; and if the past is any cri- 
terion for the future, it never will furnish them, 

Mr. Chairman, in a democracy like ours, where government 
rests upon the people’s will and where the day laborer and the 
capitalist are political equals, there is but one military system 
that will meet the requirements of the times and give us that 
security from invasion and that respect to which we are entitled 
among the nations of the earth, and that is the system of com- 
pulsory universal military training. This system is based upon 
the theory that every man owes a duty to his country which he 
should pay in part by personal service in time of need, and it is 
only fair to him that his country should so train him that if ever 
an emergency arises and he is called upon to serve he may do it 
with the greatest possible efficiency. 

The absolute civil and political equality which the men of 
America enjoy is the corner stone of our democracy. Every 
civil and political right, however, carries with it a corresponding 
obligation, and unless these obligations are equally distributed 
among all the people there can be no real democracy. The vol- 
unteer army system is undemocratic because it imposes obliga- 
tions upon a comparatively few who are willing to serve and 
who come forward in time of need. To be really democratic 
our military burdens must fall equally upon all classes and con- 
ditions of people. [Applause.] 

Opponents of universal military training are wont to say that 
it is undemocratic, but they fail to furnish us with the proofs 
of their assertions. The system has been tried out in France, 
Switzerland, and Australia, and has not only caused an evolu- 
tion and growth of democratic principles but has made for a 
stronger national unity. 

Opponents of- universal military training tell us that it will 
eventually build up a top-heavy military system, and that we 
will be prone to go to war on the slightest pretext. 
dently forget that the proposed term of service is brief, and that 
the country’s Army will be in a constant state of development, 
with recruits coming in and trained men going back to take 
their places in civil life and to act merely as reserves. They 
overlook the fact that the growth of the universal military 
training movement has witnessed a gradual reduction of the 
size and strength of standing armies or “regulars.” Under 


the proposed system the “ regular” will have his proper place, 
but he will be outnumbered manyfold by the young man who 
comes from civil life and who at the end of his training period 
goes back to that life with his mind on peace and the pursuits 
of peace. The American people are not a warlike people, They 
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stand for peace, but not the peace of cowardice or surrey joy 
and they will fight when their national honor has been yioj.;o, 
or whep some great principle of government or humanity j« in 
the balance, but it is idle to say that a simple system of milit 
training for the youth of the land will lead us into the 
of militarism. 

Universal military training causes increased devotion (« |), 
Government and its institutions and makes every man feo! thai 
he is an integral part of the plan of national unity. [1 jyyjyo. 
the citizen into closer relationship with his Governmer). j). 
creases his respect for law and order and for his flag, an de 
velops patriotism to the highest degree. In other words. ;; 
make a man feel that he himself is a part and parce! of ;), 
scheme of national existence. There is no disputing the fac 
that throughout the country men, young and old, have fx}\, 
into the habit—particularly during our recent years of rapier 
commercial and. industrial development—of regarding {}).) 
selves as apart from the Government, and have paid too |itti 
attention to public affairs. Many of them have felt tha; (%, 
price of their emancipation is a tax receipt, a carelessly irked) 
ballot deposited in an election booth, or occasional jury s: rvice. 
Equality of military service will, however, increase the pric 
in citizenship and bring home to every man an enlie!j{ener 


roes 


sense of having to play a part in our scheme of national exis; 
ence. 

Universal military training can not help but impress qt) 
American immigrant with the idea that he owes something t 
his adopted Government and that this country is really some. 


thing more than an asylum of refuge or a place of sordid com- 
mercialism. The immigrant will soon learn that Americ: wil! 
tolerate no such thing as divided allegiance, and, once tanzh: 
to love our flag and respect our institutions, the immigrant wil! 
become the citizen and will know no other allegiance. 

Universal military training will discipline the mind anid trai: 
the body of our young manhood and will teach the lessons o: 
self-restraint and self-control—all tending to sturdiness of cls) 
acter and greater individual and national efficiency. 

Universal military training contemplates a better wre 
standing between capital and labor, for it provides that the me 
in the service and in the reserve are to be used. only in the 
event of war and not in the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Members of labor organizations and their sons who have her 
tofore refused to join the National Guard because of the fear of 
being called upon to quell strikes and labor troubles can jw 
have the same objection to serving in an army that is to he used 
only for national defense or actual warfare. 


Last but by no means least, universal military traininy wi! 
do more than anything else to preserve the great heritize for 
which our fathers fought and which they have handed down t 
us. It means that we will have an army capable of iectiig 


any emergency and that those priceless treasures of free 40) 
ernment for which Washington fought and upon whose alt 
Lincoln shed his life’s blood will be preserved to us and to our 
children and our children’s children, [Applause.] 

The Chamberlain universal military training bill contenilates 
a service of six months in a training camp or on a naval vesse 
for every able-bodied American youth who has reached |i 
nineteenth birthday and has no one dependent upon [iii to 
support. Is it an unreasonable requirement, when we sto) (0 
consider that it is our country’s safest form of insur 
against war, and when we think of the length of service aiid ti 
untold sufferings of the men of Brandywine, Saratoca, #! 
Valley Forge? 

Mr. Chairman, many gentlemen tell us that they are il five! 
of universal military training but are opposed to the selective 
draft law which has been recommended by the administratio! 
Their position is illogical-and inconsistent. The selective!r'l 
or conscription, method is the practical application of (le »)- 
tem of universal military training. The last Congress (ill 
to enact a universal military training law, and conse|ticl 
we must begin at the beginning, and at a time when our oul’) 
is actually at war. We have no time to apply univers)! Wi 
tary training as a peace measure, but must adopt it is a wet 
meéasure, or, in other words, must adopt the selectivoun: 
system. The arguments advanced pro and con on wlivers 
military training apply with equal force and effect to [lic see 
tive draft. 

Gentlemen tell us that we should give the volunteer s)*'°" 
one more trial. ‘They are merely temporizing, for the |i)” 
experience is still burning brightly, and the longer we «'''> 
the antiquated and unsatisfactory system the longer \\° a 
pone the creation of an effective Military Establishmen'. W ; 
out reflecting on the patriotism of those who still adyoci'e “ 
volunteer plan, but seriously questioning the soundness 0! thei: 
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views, I can not help but feel that they are unwittingly play- 
ing into the hands of our enemy. 

It is proposed to authorize the President to call for volunteers 
and if this means of raising an army should prove ineffectual 
then to enforce the selective draft. I, for one, can not counte- 
nanee this plan. If we are to cling to the volunteer plan, let 
us say so; if we are to adopt the selective draft, let Congress 
assume the responsibility. There should be no shifting or 
dodging of this question, for the welfare—in fact, the very life— 
of the country may hinge on our action. Delay may prove 
costly. If England collapses under the stranglehold of the 
German submarine, her armies are lost and France is lost and 
the common enemy. will be on our shores, with a combined fleet 
outnumbering ours two to one and with a seasoned army of 
willions of veteran soldiers. Can any sane man doubt what we 
must face if Germany chokes England into submission? This 
is no time for experiments or for consideration of our own 
political fortunes. We must act, and act quickly, intelligently, 
and patriotically, and, above all, we must not dodge our re- 
sponsibility as lawmakers. [Applause.] 

The President is Commander in Chief of the Army, and after 
due consultation with trained officials of the War Department 
he has indicated his belief that Congress should speedily au- 
thorize the selective draft. He wants no halfway measure. He 
may be willing to accept the responsibility of choosing between 
the volunteer plan and the selective draft, but I am not in 
favor of imposing upon him a responsibility that properly be- 
longs to Congress. I shall stand unflinchingly for the selective- 
draft system: First, because the President and the War De- 
partment have recommended it; second, because I believe it to 
be sound. I am not afraid to assume my share of the responsi- 
bility to the American people on this question. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman froth Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, protests have been made 
against the free exercise by our friends in the press gailery of 
their selective conscripted privilege of printing funny stories 
about us, with or without foundation. 

They do this largely because their readers are entertained 
by it. 

About the funniest creation they have seen fit to honor me 
with was to publish broadcast the assertion that I came here 
pledged to compel Congress to meet each morning at 8 o’clock, 
and they declared that if I ever started a move for Congress 
to meet earlier than high noon the staid and sedate older Mem- 
bers were organized to give me the “ once over,” and I would 
never again try any ginger moves. 

This story is especially amusing in the light of the fact that 
the first time I gained recognition on the floor to speak on 
April 5 it was at 3 o’clock a. m., and on this occasion I have 
begun my speech at 1 a.m. If on the first occasion you de- 
lightful colleagues of mine were giving me the “once over,” 
then I am constrained to believe that on this occasion I am 
how receiving the “ twice over.” 

Mr. Chairman, it would be one of the happiest moments of my 
life were I able to speak on the time of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr, Dent] rather than upon the time of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun], for while my conscience 
compels me to support the minority report, approved by the 
President, my judgment and heart are upon the other side of 
this question, 

The platform upon which I was elected to Congress embraced 
the following principle of Democracy : 


That publie office is a public trust and the holder is a mere servant 
of the people charged with executing their will, however ascertained or 
expressed, and that the repudiation of the known will of the people is 
a betrayal of public trust and confidence, which can not be too highly 


censured, 

During my race with the distinguished gentleman who for 14 
years Was a Member of this body I was handicapped by his 
broadeast use of a telegram from the President extolling him 
for his unswerving support to the administration and indorsing 
him for reelection.’ I was further handicapped by a telegram 
‘rom the ex-Seeretary of State, Mr. Bryan, telling the people 
that it would be a calamity to the administration not to return 
their Congressman to Washington. I was further handicapped 
by that memorable address to “Baby Congressmen” of our 
beloved and matchless Speaker, 50,000 copies of which just 
Prior to the primary election were so untimely franked to that 
umber of voters in my district, advising them “not to swap 
horses in the middle of the stream,” for to replace their old, 
‘rue, and tried beasts of burden with modern untried pacers 
and fox trotters would prove an irreparable mistake. 

_ In such a great exigency, having implicit confidence in the 
judgment and never-failing statesmanship of our great Execu- 
tive, I gave my pledge to the people that if they would elect me 
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I would support the President in all of his plans and policies, 
Exercising their God-given right of selectiop, under the belief 
that they were sufficiently qualified and acquainted to make 
their own choice between Democratic neighbors, my people 
selected me ss their Representative to express in my vote not 
my will but theirs. And, Mr. Chairman, as long as it means 
the sacrifice of sentiment only and it does not require the 
abandonment of some sacred principle, I intend, so help me 
God, to keep my pledge and to stand by the President, even if 
in doing so it disrupts and dismembers sentiments and ideals 
which are a part and parcel of my very being and which have 
been cherished since the cradle. 

When I made this pledge little then did I believe that so soon 
I would be tested with a trial by steel and by fire. I had been 
raised under environments which taught the southern young 
manhood of our country that a conscript was a name to be 
held in reserve and applied only when the use of all other 
appellations failed to provoke a difficulty or to express the real 
idea sought to be conveyed. In reaching my decision has meant 
no easy struggle. 

Considering that only once in its history has America in its 
desperation used conscription, and it then proved a failure both 
to North and South, for the Confederacy conscripted a total of 
less than 70,000 men, and authentic reports prove that in 1865 
there were 100,000 deserters, two-thirds of whom were con- 
scripts; that democratic Australia refused it by a majority of 
68,000; that out of a total mobilization of six and one-half mil- 
lions of soldiers by England, five millions were volunteers, and 
that England resorted to conscription only for the purpose of 
keeping a pledge which the premier had made to the husband 
volunteers in the army; that my native State stands ready to 
furnish upon call at ‘east one-tenth of the 500,000 men first to 
be demanded. Considering further that there are 22,000,000 
American citizens in the United States able to do military serv- 
ice, and over 1,700,000 white aliens and 68,000 other aliens in 
the United States who could be selected, if necessary, at least 
to do industrial or agricultural service for the country which 
furnishes to them shelter, food, clothing, amusement, and pro- 
tection, and because of the above, it is indeed hard to under- 
stand the necessity for robbing the homes of immature boys 19 
and 20 to bear the awful responsibilities of this war. I first 
tried to believe that surely the President has been overly per- 
suaded by military experts, upon whom in a large measure he 
is forced to rely, and that the people of my district would be 
willing for me to support the majority report, which seeks to 
give to the President exactly what he wants, but by a slight 
change in his program; and hoping against hope, knowing that 
conscription was repugnant and abhorrent to many, I sent tele- 
grams to the various portions of my district, putting the naked 
proposition before them for decision: “Should I support the 
President if he demanded conscription?” and the voice of a 
great majority came back: “ Stand by the President! Give hiim 
what he wants!” 

Mr. Chairman, I am no embezzler of power. I do not promise 
on the hustings that which I wiil not fulfill when the roll is 
called. When it comes to pass that the will of the people can 
not be executed, there is but one alternative, and that is for the 
Representative to hand back his commission. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, we people of west Texas are not quitters. My people did 
not send me here to desert my post of duty under fire and vacate 
their office when the time for action came simply because my 
judgment conflicted with their will, With all my heart f thunk 
Jod that the President has approved of the action taken by the 
minority in raising the minimum age limit to 21, for with the 
lights before me I could not vote to force a 19-year-old boy, whe 
has no vote or voice in this Government, to give up his precious 
life unnecessarily when several million of able-bodied, physically 
and mentally fit patriots over the age of 25 are ready and will- 
ing to shoulder the responsibilities of this war and save the 
immature American boys of our country. And I want to go on 
record now, if the *enate tries to force down our throats their_ 
proposed conscription of 19-year-old boys—a proposition net in 
sisted upon by the President and not one of necessity, but 
merely a cold-blooded economic business plan of military ex- 
perts—that, in my judgment, just as the Military Committee 
voted it down by the almost unanimous vote of 20 to 1, I believe 
that this House will plant its uncompromising stamp of disap- 
proval upon it by even a greater majority. 

Oh, but repeatedly it has been said on the floor of this House 
that the people who are clamoring “Stand by the President ” 
do not understand the situation and do not know what the 
President has demanded. 

If you have lulled yourself into repose by imagining such a 
thing you were never more mistaken in your whole life. I 
will stake my political existence upon the fact that when the 
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Sixty-fifth Congress adjourns the farmers of my district will 
know the fundamental essentials of more bills voted upon in 
this House than any Member of it, excepting, of course, the 
Speaker, who is where he could not escape the acquisition of 
this intelligence even if he so desired. While the daily press 
at times has criticized us unjustly, and occasionally to empty 
seats we have gotten even by roasting them unmercifully, yet 
we must give the devil his due and admit that through the 
great press of our Nation, which daily is delivered to the rural 
doors of our country, it is impossible for us to keep secret that 
which we do here, and the farmer and laborer has become better 
posted on current happenings than the ordinary business man 
of the city, who does not take the time to read so intensely. 

There is remaining to me, Mr, Chairman, one great consvla- 
tion, that this selective bill, even after passage—and it will 
pass-—can never make conscripts of my people, for in the 
largest district in ‘this Nation, that runs 550 miles east and 
west and nearly 400 miles north and south, with 58 big counties 
in it, embracing about 400,000 people, the spirit of its citizenship 
has already volunteered and tendered its services to the Govern- 
ment, and like a solid phalanx they stand behind their Presi- 
dent. 

From El Paso, 2,250 miles from this Capitol, and during the 
past two years at times these border citizens imagined they were 
twice that far away when necessity forced them voluntarily to 
repel Mexican invasions, comes the unanimous battle cry, ‘“ We 
are with the President.” From the Davis Mountains to Fort 
Stockton the command is the same. In the Concho country of 
San Angelo the electric wires flash the intelligence “ Give the 
President what he wants.” In the plains country on the north 
they say, ‘‘ We personally prefer volunteering, and do not like 
conscription, but if demanded by our President give him what 
he wants.” From Mineral Wells on the east, which for years 
by its health-restoring waters has put hope in the faces of 
disease-stricken people scattered over these United States, comes 
a like expression, From my own home town, Abilene, which 
harbors none but patriots, comes: 

Be it resolved, By 10,000 citizens assembled in the city of Abilene be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes for the purpose of symbolizing our patriot- 
ism for our Government, in a grand parade which has just taken place, 
that we heartily indorse the plans of President Wilson for recruiting 
the Army by selective conscription, to the end that an army sufficient 
to win victory may be organized, trained, and armed at the earliest 
moment possible. 

From the stanch west Texans of Brownwood comes this en- 
listment : 

At patriotic mass meeting, following parade mile long, people voted 
follow Chieftain’s orders as volunteers or by conscription. Four thou- 
sand present. Brown County could raise four or five companies on 
urgent call in 10 days. 

If any of you gentlemen do not believe that the people of your 
district are behind the President, then one of two things is cer- 
tainly true, either your people are fundamentally different from 
mine or you have not had your ear as close to the ground as I 
have had mine. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting my President because I am 
keeping my campaign pledges and representing the sentiment of 
my people. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rossrins]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee: I find myself in a very unique position at this time. 
I was a Member of the Fifty-fifth Congress. I had traveled 
extensively in Cuba and knew of the terrible conditions that 
prevailed at that time on that island, and when Congress con- 
vened I was a strong advocate of American intervention and 
took an active part in the declaration of war against Spain for 
the liberation of Cuba. I had been a member of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania for 10 years and had enlisted as a pri- 
vate and served three years in the ranks. When the guard was 
called into the service of the United States I promptly left my 
seat in Congress and tendered my services as a volunteer, At 
the training camp at Chickamauga, Ga., I was in a brigade com- 
posed of three regiments—the Fifth Pennsylvania, the Twelfth 
Minnesota, and the First South Carolina. It would be impos- 
sible to state which one of these regiments showed the greatest 
patriotism, enthusiasm, and willingness to undergo the hard- 
ships of that encampment. Subsequently I saw service on the 
islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, servifig throughout the entire 
war. And now I find myself returned as a Member of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress from the twenty-second district of Pennsylvania, 
and the first duty that confronted me when this Congress was 
ealled in extraordinary session was to take part in a declara- 
tion of war against Germany, so that back in my district, com- 
posed of the counties of Westmoreland and Butler, I have been 
called “the War Gongressman,” which, of course, is furthest 
from the fact, because each of these wars are waged on behalf 


of human liberty, free democracy, and for the purpose of es{.| 
lishing a permanent peace. 

On the 5th of April we passed a bill declaring that a state 
war existed between the United States and the Imperial Gern)s), 
Government, brought on by the ruthless attacks of German «))})- 
marines on American commerce on the high seas and the muri» 
of American citizens, and on the 23d of April we finally passed, 
concurring in the Senate amendments, a_ bill appropriati: 
$7,000,000,000 toward prosecuting this war to a successful ¢))- 
clusion. There now remains two principal steps to be tal: 
before the operations of this war can be actually begun, 

First. The raising of an army of soldiers; and 

Second. The raising of money by taxation to support tix! 
army and repay the great war debt we are about to incur under 
the bond issue authorized. 

The bill we have under consideration known as H. R. 2545 
is entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase ‘ tei)- 
porarily’ the Military Establishment of the United States.” 

This bill has come from the Committee on Military Affnirs. 
as shown by the report of that committee, with a divided recoiy- 
mendation. The majority of the committee standing for adopr- 
ing the volunteer method of raising this army, and the minorit\ 
of the committee recommending, as the President has sty\«{ 
it in his message, “ Universal liability to service.” In other 
words the committee is divided as to which of the only two 
recognized methods of raising an army—to wit: “ by volunteer” 
or “ by selection ’—should be adopted by the Congress. 

I am, myself, a Spanish-American War veteran, and entered 
that service as a volunteer. My prejudices and my training 
alike are in favor of the volunteer system. The great Stit 
of Pennsylvania, from which I come, has furnished volunteers 
for every war in which this country has been engaged. 

During the War of the Rebellion Pennsylvania’s quota was 
385,369. She furnished by volunteer 337;986 men and only 
28/171 by paid commutation. 

As further evidence of Pennsylvania’s patriotism I beg to eal! 
the attention of this House to the fact that when President Lin- 
coln issued his first call for 75,000 volunteers on April 15, 1801, 
while Pennsylvania’s quota was 12,500, this State actually sent 
20,175. The next State to her in number was New York, that 
sent 13,906. ; 

With this splendid record of the volunteer soldier of iy 
native State in the great rebellion, it would be with great lisi- 
tancy that I should abandon the volunteer system and support 
the principle of compulsory service. 

The sentiment in Pennsylvania on this is now indicated hy a 
resolution, passed unanimously by the house of representatives 
of that great Commonwealth on the 29th day of March, 1917, 
which is as follows: 

Concurrent resolution 11. 


Whereas the subject of universal military training has been and will 
be presented to the Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas there should be enacted into law a universal military train- 
ing bill: Now therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (if the senate concurs), 
That we earnestly indorse the principle of universal military training, 
and urge upon the Members of Congress from the State of Pennsylvania 
to aid in the enactment of such a universal military training law as 
will now and hereafter provide for the common defense, promete and 
maintain the general welfare, safety, and happiness of all the people, 
and seeure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity; and 


be it further 
of this resolution, together with the action 


Resolved, That a - 
thereon, be sent to each Member in the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
resolution passed in the house of representatives on April 2, 1917, a! 
concurred in by the senate April 3, 1917. 

THOMAS H. GArRVIN, 


Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 


This therefore indicates that the sentiment in my State is nov 
in favor of “ universal military training,” It, however, 14 
be borne in mind that there is a great distinction bet: h 
“universal military training” and “universal compu!so'$ 
military service.” Universal military training along the lin 
known as the Swiss system should be adopted in this country 
and every young man between the age of 18 and 24 shoul! | 
drilled, disciplined, and prepared in some branch of the til 
tary service, but this should be done without taking these youn 
men from their homes or withdrawing them entirely from (he 
industrial pursuits in which they are engaged, or interfvrind 
permanently with their education or their acquisition of traces, 
or their preparation for the serious businéss of life. ; 

We have in Pennsylvania a National Guard of approxim:a':y 
12,000 men. They have 48 large, commodious, and comp! ':Y 
equipped armories. and are. adding to this. number 1ri))\\'' 
each year, so .that in a few years there will be an armory '!! 
every community in which there is a company of the guard. 
These:armories are now’ used on an average of but one nisut & 


a 
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week, leaving open five nights that could be used under a system 
of compulsory military training during the winter by five times 
the number of men now in our National Guard; then approxi- 
mately 60,000 men in the winter season could be drilled in 
manual of arms, guard duty, setting-up exercises, the duty of 
sentinel, squad, and battalion movements, company forma- 
tions, and so forth. In the summer these men could be concen- 
trated on the State camp grounds and perfected in marksman- 
ship, regimental, brigade, and division maneuvers. This system 
would afford practical military training for men of the Com- 
monwealth and prepare them for actual warfare, and this sys- 
tem could be adopted in all the States. 

War is now the most complicated, highly specialized, scien- 
tific, cruel, and barbarous pursuit. My brief military experi- 
enee in 1898 was with an army that did not know of the aero- 
plane as its most effective scout, and with a navy that did not 
fear the submarine as its most dreaded enemy, nor the deadly 
vas, The automobiles and the armor tanks are developments 
lurgely of the present war; hence the importance of preparing 
the men who are to meet these new and terrible means of de- 
struction before they are called to the trenches, which seems 
now largely to be the battle field of modern warfare. The uni- 
yersal testimony is that it requires months to prepare an army 
for service. The testimony of an expert recently returned from 
ihe battle fields of Europe is as follows: 

Men can not be trained for service in the trenches or on the firing 
line of the European battle fields in less than 10 months or a year, 
according to Capt. A. T. Robertson, of Kirklands, Melrose, Scotland, 
a British officer who was engaged for many months in training the 
sons of Seotland for the war now in progress. 

“You can get men ready for lines of communication in six months,” 
said Capt. Robertson. ‘ There is no reason I can see that here in 
\merica you should not have an army fit for such service in that time ; 
but it would not be possible, in my judgment, to train men for trench 
warfare inside of 10 months. That was our experience in England.” 

And in this opinion the experts generally agree. We are, 
therefore, confronted with what is the best method of raising 
and preparing an army to meet the responsibility of this terrible 
conflict. 

In my opinion the question of whether the opportunity to 
volunteer is given in the first instance before the draft is exer- 
cised, or whether the entire Nation is to be enrolled and a 
selective draft made of those available for military service, is 
a most important step. If we are to enroll the entire Nation, 
and then select by lot those that are to perform military service, 
and take only those that are not in the excepted classes provided 
for in the third section of this bill, we will have departed 
from the universal practice hitherto followed in this Republic, 
and there must be some very good reason for such departure 
before the country will indorse it. 

It is estimated that the military strength of the United States 
is probably between fifteen and twenty millions of men, who, 
after deducting the exempted classes, and at this time when 
labor is searee, when it is said that it requires five persons at 
home to maintain one man in the trenches, and when it is pro- 
posed to excuse all those who have persons dependent upon them 
for support, certainly the amount of men left available for 
ilitary service would not exceed 5,000,000 in number available 
for the first call. From such a small proportion of our popu- 
lation it would not be possible to secure by volunteers a suffi- 
cient army to fight this great conflict. Then, upon the principle 
that each man owes to the country the duty of protecting and 
defending it, it would seem that liability to military service in 
the present conflict should be rendered obligatory. It must not 
be overlooked that this bill only provides for “a temporary in- 
crease” of the Military Establishment. 

I would not vote to create a great permanent standing army, 
With a great corps of officers and an immense budget to bear the 
annual expense of its support. This would indeed be setting up 
4 military despotism, which is the very system that we combat 
in our war with Germany, for it is well understood that if the 
Kaiser had not been backed by a great and thoroughly trained 
and efficient German Army he would not have swaggered 
through Europe for the last 10 years, a menace to the peace 
of the world. 
} But the bill proposed by the minority suggests compulsory serv- 
ice of the boys between the ages of 18 and 25. With such pro- 
vision I am not in accord. There is no reason why a man of 
26 or 36 or 40 should not be as liable to military service in the 
defense of his country, if he is otherwise available, as a man 
of «1, and it is unfair and unjust for those of us who are past 
the military age-to vote that boys who are under 21, who have 
ho voice in the affairs of the Government, who are learning 
their trades and acquiring their education, and in that period 
of life when their character is formative, should be ruthlessly 
= en from their homes, forced into the Army, or driven to 

® trenches of Europe. This bill should operate on all men 


available for military service between the ages of 21 and 40 
and should be administered in such a way that each State, 
each county, and each election division should be called upon 
to furnish its just quota in proportion to the available men 
therein, and credit should be given to each congressional dis- 
trict for the soldiers already furnished, whether in the Na- 
tional Guard or otherwise in the service of the United States. 

While it is true it has been suggested during this debate that 
the men available for military service in the United States are 
probably between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000, yet this bill excepts 
all the following men from the operation of the draft: 

And nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 
compel any person to serve in any of the forces herein provided for 
who is found to be a member of any well-recognized religious sect or 
organization at present organized and existing whose creed or prin- 
ciples forbid its members to participate in war in any form and 
whose religious convictions are against war or participation therein 
in accordance with the creed or oo of said religious organiza 
tions, but no person so exempted shall be exempted from service tn 
any capacity that the President shall declare to be noneombatant; 
regular ministers of any religious denomination; and the President 
is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said selective draft 
and from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 hereof, 
or to draft for partial military service only, persons of the following 
classes: Customhouse clerks, persons employed by the United States 
in the transmission of the mails; artificers and workmen employed in 
the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States, and such 
other persons employed in the other service of the United States as 
the President may designate; pilots, mariners actually employed in 
the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the United States; 
persons engaged in industries found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the mili 
tary forces during the emergency ; those in a status with respect to 
persons dependent upon them for support which renders their ex 
clusion or discharge advisable; and those found to be physically and 
morally deficient. No exemption or exclusion shall continue when a 
cause therefor no longer exists. 


Hlence, when this sifting process is completed, and all those 
excepted classes taken out, we will have, in fact, taken stock 
in the Nation. All men that are needed in the industrial pur 
suits, farms, factories, and mines will be relieved. My district 
is especially short at this time of skilled and general labor , 
for the workshops and mines and manufactories and farmers the 
men to keep these sources of supplies going will be under special 
Government supervision, and the products of this labor so 
greatly needed for the most effective uses in this great crisis, 
will be provided. 

In other words, this selective draft applies not only to the 
military service but to our industrial conditions as well. This 
war may be won by “ bullets of bread.” It is necessary to keep 
the “ hoe behind the flag.” It is essential that the great muni- 
tion plants are efficiently operated to their full extent and that 
our farms be tilled and planted. 

In other words, we are in a contest against the most efficient 
military and industrial organization on earth and we must meet 


it with like efficiency and determination. Therefore, taking a- 


broad view of the difliculties that confront the American people 
in this world war, endeavoring to profit by the blunders and 
shortcomings of England and France at the beginning of the 
war, let us seek the system that seems most likely to lead us 
to avoid their mistakes. That system, of course, is a system of 
universal liability to military service of all men between the 
ages of 21 and 40 years, and from this number, by applying the 
system of the selective draft, should be chosen the Army of 
the Republic. This army in the field, by the same principle of 
selection, will be backed and supported by an army five Limes 
as great, working in the industries, upon the farms, and in 
general business under national control. With such an efficient 
organization a nation of freemen numbering 100,000,000 can net 
meet defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have in the trenches of France and in 
various arms of the French military service, according to the 
latest available information, 40,000 Americans. These should 
be organized at once into an American army and marshaled to 
fight under the Stars and Stripes. There certainly ought to be 
extended to them-national recognition and the benetits of our 
pension laws and our greater pay of military service than that 
which they receive from France. Moreover, it would be a great 
encouragement to our allies, indeed, to see the Star and Stripes 
borne at the head of American troops in this war for huiman 
rights and free democracy. .. 

We have a Regular Army also, which vumbers, when recruited 
to a war footing, 287,000 men. At l€ast 200,000 of these are 
now seasoned, drilled, and equipped troops and can be spared and 
sent forward at once to the trenches. 

The next step is the recruiting of the National Guard up to 
war footing, and this can be done very quickly if the word is 
once given out from the War Department. 

The adjutant general of Pennsylvania informed me by letter 
under date of April 21, as follows: 
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The National Guard has not been recruited to its full war strength 
for the reason that the recruitment has not been authorized by the War 
Department. The organizations of the National Guard have been di- 
rected to recruit to the regular peace strength of the Regular Army, and 
that is being dane very satisfactorily. 

This would give us an army of 625,000 National Guardsmen, 
which added to the regular Military Establishment of 287,000 
would be about 1,000,000 men armed, equipped, and ready for 
service. 

The opportunity to volunteer in the National Guard and in 
the Regular Army would seem to furnish ample opportunity 
for those who wish to volunteer in the military service of the 
United States, and when these organizations are recruited up to 
a war footing we will have a Regular Army of 287,000 men and 
National Guard furnished by the various States containing 
625,000 National Guardsmen, or a total army of almost 1,000,000 
men armed and equipped. It is true that only so much of this 
army as is composed of regular soldiers would be ready for 
immediate service beyond the limits of the United States, 

It would require several months to drill and equip the Na- 
tional Guard and prepare it for the foreign service. In the mean- 
time such census could be taken as a necessary preliminary step 
to applying the principle of selective military service. By this 
process all of the troops raised outside of the Regular Army 
would be taken in under the principle of obligatory military 
service without placing any under the stigma of having been 
drafted. It is highly important that all of these troops preserve 
their State organizations and designation, which has been shown 
to be so essential to military efficiency, bravery, and service. 

Mr. Chairman, it has never been considered an honorable 
thing throughout the North to have been drafted into the War 
of the Rebellion. It is always a great and joyous occasion 
among our people when there is a regimental or company re- 
union of the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic, but I 
have never heard of any of the drafted men holding a reunion 
since the Civil War; hence we want to avoid this and place this 
military service upon ‘another principle, to wit, that of “ univer- 
sal liability to service,” an obligation that all acknowledge and 
freely submit to. 

By the inauguration of the universal military service policy 
every citizen will have discharged his duty when he has regis- 
tered. It would then be the function of the governmental au- 
thorities to determine whether he is qualified to serve and 
whether he is needed. The entire defenses of the country 
could then be organized upon a scientific basis and in a man- 
ner that would least disturb economic conditions. 

The allusion has been made in this debate to mistakes and 
blunders made during the Spanish-American War. These mis- 
takes were chietly in the Medical, Quartermaster, and Commis- 
sary Departments. The scenes depicted by the gentleman from 
New York in the hospitals of Chickamauga are very familiar 
to me. I assisted on one occasion in removing from the general 
hospital there the bodies of 16 young men who died of fever 
during the previous 24 hours. All of these should have recov- 
ered under the proper medical treatment, but ihey received 
little or no attention and died of neglect. On the Government 
decks at San Diego, in Cuba, I have seen piled up hundreds of 
eases of baking powder, on one side (an article little used in the 
Army) and on the other, hundreds of cases of mess pork. The 
hot sun had fried the grease out of the pork until it ran down 
the street out into the bay.. Tons of it were simply permitted 
to spoil, while the men on the front were in need of supplies. 
Inefficiency was also too noticeable at every turn. A law 
should be passed to punish all who cheat the Government with 
life imprisonment. 

These costly blunders can only be avoided by a complete and 
efficient organization of our Military Establishment from the top 
to the bottom, backed by a complete organization of our indus- 
trial establishments at home. And believing that this bill makes 
for this, I am willing to depart from the traditional practices of 
this Nution in the first instance and stand by that which the 
President asks for, en the advice of his military experts, to 
wit, the principle of selective draft. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that with prompt action on this 
bill authorizing the President to take stock in our Nation in 
military resources as well as of our industries, and to establish 
and enforce at once the principle of a selective draft, to send 
forward the troops that we now have available, to operate in 
connection with our Navy, that we will be defending ourselves 
against the attack made upen us and rendering prompt and 
effective aid to our allies, and will be meeting this emergency by 
intelligent and effective action. 

There is no justice in placing the whole duty of bearing arms 
for the country on the free and willing. The duty of bearing 





arms when called upon in defense of the Government and laws, 
the national life, and the integrity of the national territory, 
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whether against a foreign or a domestic enemy, is obligatory 
alike upon all able-bodied citizens not for wise public reasi)\s 
exempted. There is gross wrong in devolving the whole })\.. 
den of bearing arms for the country on those whose patriy:. 
ism and sense of public duty lead them to volunteer, while yo 
leave the unpatriotic, the indifferent, the ill-disposed, the s|\.o- 
gish at home to fatten on their blood and suffering, to plot i. 
chief against the State, or to join in conspiracies for defraydi; 
the Government. These are as much bound to expose their }i\ os 
in defense of the country as the brave, and have as great a stale 
in its defense. Justice demands that these men who say ty 
others, “ go,” but go not themselves, should be compelled to tule 
their turn and bear their share. By this process military sery- 
ice will be placed on the same basis as payment of taxes. 

Much of the opposition to the idea of compulsory mility;y 
service grows out of the misunderstanding of what is real|y 
meant. It is characterized as “ conscription,” “ draft,’ and 
“ compulsion,” which words are, of course, unpopular in the free 
government. It does not mean this; it simply means to impose tie 
burden of defending the Nation in arms impartially upon 4)! 
citizens, rich and poor alike. It means that for a few of their 
vigorous years all the young men of the country who are 
physically fit, or who are not for a good reason excused, wou) 
be compelled to spend a few months each year in interesting 
military exercise and improving studies. They would be com- 
pelled to live under more favorable physical and moral co. /i 
tions than usually expected in civil life. They would be com- 
pelled to obey and learn from a singularly efficient and honor- 
able class of their fellow citizens, the officers of the Regular 
Army. They would be compelled for a few months of their 
youth to lead regular lives, to spend their strength intelli- 
gently, to know their own bodies, and to command their own 
minds. Those who shudder at the word “compulsion” in the 
discharge of such duties to their country fail to appreciate no’ 
only the privileges but the burdens of true citizenship in a 
free Republic. The example of the free democracy of Switzcr- 
land and Australia has proven this. Switzerland, although sur- 
rounded by the greatest military powers of the world, has 
maintained her freedom, and Australia, where military service 
is obligatory, has shown the fiber of her soldiers upon the buttie 
fields of Europe. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, the Constitution places upon us the duty of de- 
claring war and. providing men and money with which to 
prosecute it. This same Constitution places upon the President, 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the supreme 
obligation of carrying cp this war. He, and those who are as- 
sociated with him in the military establishment of the Govern- 
ment, have asked the enactment of the bill recommended by the 
report of the minority members of the Military Committce of 
this House. The President has information that we do not 
have. His advisers are better able to judge the necessities of 
this great war than we are. I hesitate to assume tle re- 
sponsibility of placing any obstruction in the way of the l’resi- 
dent by my vote that might interfere with his successful prose- 
cution of this war. I shall stand by the President in this great 
national crisis and suppowt him. The military plans of the 
President have the unqualified indorsement of the militury ex- 
perts of the War Department, of ex-President Roosevelt, of 
ex-President Taft, and, I believe, of the country generally; and, 
supported by this strong indersement and sentiment, I shal! cast 
my vote in favor of the minority report and to sustain th 
President. And when this war is over, as it will be sometiie. 
and the victorious American Army is returning, I will have it 
least the consolation of knowing that I voted so that it should 
be a real American Army, including within its ranks not « 
the great but the humble, not only the poor but the rich; 1! 
fact, all classes of our American citizenship; and, flushed wi! 
victory as they come, this will be the sentiment that I think wi 
be sounded by their patriotic lips: 

Oh, it is home again, home again, America for me! 

I want a ship that westward sails, across the rolling sea 

To the blessed land that is wide enough, beyond the ocean ba! 

Where the air is full of sunshine, and the flag is full of stars. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minut 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Haprey ]. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, frequent reference has 0°! 
made in the course of this debate to the history and achicve 
ments of our volunteer service. I yield to no one in respect 
and admiration for the valor and patriotism of the Amero! 
volunteer soldier. My earliest recollections are insepir)): 
associated with supreme reverence for the immortal recor: °- 
his glorious deeds in the Civil War. But that record is 0 
in issue here. In its fast analysis the issue under debate 
bottomed on the question whether in the authorization «' @ 
great Federal Army to prosecute war on behalf of all the Aich 
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ican people the Congress shall apply the principle of universal 
obligation to military duty, or whether it shall ignore that 
principle until such time as the individual volition of courageous 
patriots may have failed to meet the military requirements of 
the country. If the latter course should be adopted, the major- 
ity of those subject to military duty would not respond to such 
a program, History demonstrates it, and no amount of argu- 
ment, however exhaustive and specious, can avoid the force of 
that ineontestible fact. Such a result would be unfair. <A sys- 
tem which would make it possible would be unjust and therefore 
jndefensible. 

The bill as reported by the majority of the committee pro- 
yides for a demand for compulsory service in a given contin- 
gency, Clearly recognizing the right as one to be exercised as a 
iast resort and providing it as a reserve power likely to be 
required as a matter of military necessity. If those who would 
he shielded by the proposed volunteer plan are to be subject to 
selective call as an incident to military necessity, there is no 
sound reason why such liability to compulsory service should 
not be given immediate and unconditional effect. The only 
reason logically deducible from the face of the bill for the dual 
arrangement it provides is to protect those who may be un- 
willing to enlist at least until the volunteer system fails. A 
system under which all respond at once, however few may be 
chosen, is far more equitable and is consistent with the relation 
existing between the citizen and the Republic. When a citizen 
registers and submits himself to the military authority of his 
country it should remain for the Government to determine 
when, where, and in what way he may best serve its interests. 
Whether he be sent to the front in battle or to the field or the 
factory for military purposes or be not called at all, he dis- 
charges the duty of service or proffer of service common to all, 
and the country which dictates his course will justly record him 
a patriot. Whatever be his lot, no finger of reproach can ever 
humiliate him, no idle tongue slander his good name nor chal- 
lenge his honorable record. 

Iam unable to understand the course of reasoning by which 
those who oppose applying the principle of universal liability to 
service in the first instance on the ground that it is funda- 
nentally wrong readily sanction its application on the ground 
of military necessity when the volunteer method fails. If selec- 
tive conscription is inherently wrong in one case, it is equally 
so in the other; and if it is essentially wrong in any case, no 
necessity, however grave and impelling, can make it a righteous 
expedient. On the contrary, if it is right at any stage of the 
military program—and the bill recognizes that it is—it is right 
ut all stages, and as a matter of common justice it should be 
applied from the beginning to the end. 

So far as possible equality of burden in a Republic should al- 
ways be applied as a basie principle. We do not apply the vol- 
untary principle in our schools because the public welfare re- 
quires a degree of universal elementary education which would 
not be voluntarily acquired. We do not apply it in taxation 
because the burden which should be justly imposed would not 
thereby be uniformly assumed. We do not apply it in the se- 
lection of jurors, nor in any other sphere of action where the 
public is peeuliarly interested in the result of the service of the 
individual. To trust to its application where life and death are 
directly involved would be as repugnant to reason as it is to 
common prudence. We can not afford to adopt a policy the 
operation of which is uncertain. Time alone can revyeul the 
results of the volunteer plan. 

Under it, while time runs its course, we can only wait and 
wonder, however much the cause to which we are committed 
may suffer. Old conditions have passed away. Preparation 
‘or war must be made with reference to those which now exist. 
Under present world conditions and modern methods of war- 
fare industrial and military efficiency must be concurrently 
maintained. To weaken one is but to destroy the other. The 
Selective plan affords adequate means for the equal support 
of both. The volunteer method will either fail to produce the 
ten, and compel resort to conscription, or, producing the men, 
it will strike a blow at the industries essential to the support 
of our people and our armies, 

In the present emergency no action on the part of this Gov- 
erhment can exert a more far-reaching or salutary effect than 
the adoption of a military policy which will assure the world 
that the American people stand as an indivisible unit behind 
and in support of the military plans and purposes of the Com- 
meander in Chief of the Army and Navy. Our country is at war. 
That we must provide for a large Army and that it must be 
— in the most expeditious manner all agree. Expert ad- 
‘ce alls for selective conscription, and it calls for it now. The 

artment of War recommends it and the President urges it. 
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It is contrary to sound policy for laymen to ignore the advice of 
qualified experts. ; 

I deem it my duty to have regard to the judement of thos 
best qualified to advise with respect to military affairs. 


This 
is no time for division. Unity and cooperation are vital. Tt is 
the constitutional prerogative and duty of the President to 
conduct the war. It is inconsistent and unsafe to eharee so 


grave a responsibility and at the same time limit the exercise 
of the executive function by denying him the means which he 
asks to give it effect. 

The costly mistakes of Great Britain abound with 
Her experience ought to be our heritage. 

The successful prosecution of the war to the earliest pos 
sible termination, and the ultimate victory of our national arms 
with the least possible loss of American lives, are the prime 
considerations which should determine the action to be taken 
on this bill. With these ends in view I indorse and intend to 
vote for the policy advocated by the minority of the committee 
The world waits while we deliberate. Civilization seems to 
hang in the balance. When our country moves forward, as it 
is about to do, into the great arena of war with all of its 
tragedies and horrors, I want to see it move with all its strength 
and might and power, with all of its pledged resources organ- 
ized and coordinated into the most effective, self-sustaining, 
and invincible fighting force on all this earth, in behalf of the 
just rights of America and the bulwarks of human liberty. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, T yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Swrrr}. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, the legislation which will be 
enacted as the result of this debate will be of far more im- 
portance to the vital interests of every home in our land than 
the formal declaration of war, and yet, despite its fateful chat 
acter, I believe it will receive the sanction of the people deter- 
mined to uphold the President in the prosecution of his epochal 
policy in defense of the Republic and the common cause of man- 
kind. 

The Congressman who stated, yesterday, it is very likely the 
people are behind the President but so far behind they do not 
know what he is calling upon them to fight for, impugns the 
intelligence of the people, and if he maintains his attitude will 
find that the people are moving closer to the President and that 
he will be so far behind the people that his separation will be 
extremely painful. 

In the progress of this debate the honorable motives of the 
press have been assailed by a few Members whose attacks, on 
their own admissions, originate in rumors and are developed by 
hearsay and intangible evidence. 

I deprecate the public expression of such sentiments, as I be- 
lieve that the press since the commencement of the European 
eonflict has been consistent in its devotion to the Government 
and steadfast purpose to unify publie opinion in support of the 
President’s great policies. 

The editors of the country are diligent students of history, 
possess a broad conception of the political philosophy of our 
institutions, and quickly respond to the pulse and aspiration of 
the Nation. The attitude of the press in the present crisis i 
distinguished by its lofty and patriotic quality and is represent- 
ative of the noble ideals of a free people. 

The paramount issue presented to Congress in the considera- 
tion of the controversial reports of the committee is whether 
the military policy of the Republic in the precipitate creation 
of armies composed of volunteers inaugurated in the colonial 
period, and the pursuit of which our national experience has 
shown is often involved in disaster and the reprehensible loss 
of life and treasure, shall be continued or supplanted by the 
adoption of the comprehensive and effective system of selective 
draft founded upon the knowledge and judgment of military 
counselors. 

While the advocates of a volunteer army to cope with the 
present emergency remind us of the suecessful issue of our 
former wars, they ignore the record of humiliating defeats, the 
prolongation of conflicts, and the shameful wastage of human 
life oecasioned by the atrocious violation of the fundamental 
principles of war. 

The valoz and devotion of both volunteer and conscript is nof 
disputed, but glorified by imperishable deeds of heroism and 
emulation, and any controversy concerning the relative stand- 
ards of elective and involuntary service should be deprecated. 

A notable distinetion, however, exists between the two great 
methods available for the creation and organization of national 
forces. 

An army of volunteers musters in random fashion, regardless 
of age, domestic obligations, industrial depletion, or agricul 
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tural exhaustion. Moreover, in protracted wars of great magni- 
tude, the inevitable human wastage must be replenished. If 
the indispensable increments of fresh troops do not readily 
respond, then conscription must be invoked, and its enforce- 
ment after the collapse of the volunteer plan creates discon- 
tent and occasional resistance to governmental authority. The 
incitement of this unhappy consequence is obvious. 

At the inception of hostilities, multitudes, inspired by pa- 
triotism and influenced by the anticipation of a short war, 
supply the quota of troops solicited by proclamation, but as the 
duration of the conflict lengthens, successive appeals for addi- 
tional recruits gradually exhaust the class of citizens swayed 
by sentiment until enlistments become negligible, and when 
thereupon to insure complements in existing forces or such 
increase as may be required in the numerical strength of the 
military establishment, conscription is ordained, it primarily 
affects the individual reluctant to perform any military service 
and personal protests may occur. 

The volunteer plan is accommodated to the theory that the 
performance of military duty should be submitted to the individ- 
ual for determination, and in numerous instances the burden 
of the decision reposes upon frail or aged kindred and not upon 
the Government where it rightly belongs. 

The selective draft, however, is founded on the well-estab- 
lished principle of universal military service, and in its appli- 
eation affirms that the inclination of the individual is subordi- 
nate to the interests of the State. 

The policy of conscription proposed in the pending measure 
is a scientific modification of the common military liability 
recognized by all nations, and even the notion of voluntary 
service heretofore practiced in our own land springs from this 
traditional belief. 

Although the Civil and Spanish-American Wars were waged 
by volunteers, yet the statutes under which they were called 
enunciated the principle of universal military liability. The 
declaratory clause in the act of 1863 provides that all able- 
bodied male citizens of the United States between the ages of 
20 and 45 years constitute the national forces, and shall be liable 
to perform military duty in the service of the United States 
when called out by the President for that purpose, and the stat- 
ute of 1898 similarly prescribes that all able-bodied male citi- 
zens between the ages of 18 and 45 years shall constitute the 
national forces, and, with such exceptions and under such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by law, shall be liable to perform 
military duty in the service of the United States. The conclu- 
sions of two distinguished authorities, Bvt. Maj. Gen. Emory 
Upton and Gen. James B. Fry, counsel the rejection of the vol- 
unteer plan. 

Among the lessons of the Revolution narrated by Gen. Upton 
the following possess great significance: 

That neither voluntary enlistments based on patriotism nor on 
bounty can be relied upon to supply men for the Army during a pro- 
longed war. 

That the draft, connected or not connected with voluntary enlist- 
ent san bounties, is the only sure reliance of a Government in time 
e That when a nation at war relies upon a system of regulars and 
volunteers or regulars and militia, the men, in the absence of compul- 
sion or very strong inducements, will invariably enlist in the organi- 
zations most lax in discipline. 

He stated his observations upon the results of the War of 
1812 in the following terse language: 

The lessons of the war are so obvious that they need not be stated. 
Nearly all the blunders committed were repetitions in an aggravated 
form of the same blunders in the Revolution and, like them, had their 
origin either in the mistakes or omissions in military legislation. 

Gen. Fry, who as provost marshal general administered the 
enrollment act during the Civil War, compiled an invaluable 
report on the urgency, operation, and result of this progressive 
legislation, important extracts from which report I now submit: 

NECESSITY OF THE DRAFT. 


During the latter part of 1862 the necessity for a radical change in 
the method of raising troops in order to prosecute the wat to a suc- 
cessful issue became more and more apparent. The demand for re- 
informents from the various armies in the field oer and largely 
exceeded the current supply of men. The old agencies for filling the 
ranks proved more and more ineffective. It was evident that the efforts 
of the Government for the cuppression of the rebellion would fail with- 
out resort to the unpopular, but nevertheless truly republican, measure 
of conscription. The national authorities, no less than the purest and 
wisest minds in Congress and intelligent and patriotic citizens through- 
out the commtar, perceived that, besides a more reliable, ar, and 
abundant supply of men, other substantial benefits would derived 
from the adoption and enforcement of eee that every citizen 
not incapacitated by physical or mental disability owes military service 
to the country in the hour of extremity. It would effectually do away 
with the unjust and burdensome disproportion in the number of men 
furnished by different States and localities. 

But it was not easy to convince the public mind at once of the 
justice and wisdom of conscription. It was a novelty, contrary to the 
traditional military policy of the Nation. The people had become more 
accustomed te the enjoyment of privileges than to the fulfillment of 
duties under the General Government, and hence beheld the prospect 
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of compulsory service in the are with an unreasonable dread. A; 
the laboring classes copeey, t prenecte great uneasiness, [) 
nately, the loyal political leaders and press carly realized the urgen 
conscription, and by judicious agitation gradually reconciled the ; 
to it. When the enrollment act was introduced in Congress in ¢| 
lowing winter the patriotic people of the North were willing to 
become a law. 

After a protracted, searching, and animated discussion, exte; 
through nearly the whole of the short session of the Thirty-s«\ 
Congress, the enrollment act was passed and became a law on + 
3d of March, 1863. It was the first law enacted by Congress by w)). 
the Government of the United States appealed directly to the Na» 
to create large armies without the intervention of the authoriti 
the several States. 

The main objects of the law were in general terms: First, to en, 
and hold liable to military duty all citizens capable of bearing 4; 
not exempted therefrom by its provisions; second, to call forth ¢h, 
national forces by draft when required; third, to arrest deserte; il 
return them to their proper commands, ; 

The public safety would have been risked by longer delay in th 
enactment of this law. 7 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DRAFT. 


The true principles are embodied in the enrollment acts, namely, t})9 
the country must look to its citizens for its safety and honor: tha: 
when engaged in war, military service mor be rightfully required ; 
every male citizen of proper age and suitable physical and mental con 
dition; that the number of the men to be taken at any one time from 
a community, whether they go voluntarily or by draft, shall be in pi 
portion to the number of men liable to military duty in that 
munity and not to the number of its residents, including men, wome; 
and children. 


THE RESULT OF THE DRAFT. 


This draft, though not directly fruitful in producing men, served th 
essential purpose of substituting the reality for the semblance of co. 
scription, and of establishing the power and determination of the G 
ernment to proceed in the reinforcement of its armies. When it was 
resorted to volunteering had stopped and would not have been again 
started without the spur of the draft. 

The successful operation of the volunteer plan under the 
present favorable industrial aspect is dubious. Its advocates 
ignoring the scarcity of labor and the attractive inducements 
prevailing in all avenues of employment, assume that the prompi 
enlistment of the first contingent of 500,000 men is an assured 





achievement. If each volunteer were qualified, the assumption 
might be justified, but experience indicates that as disabilities 
and exemptions exclude a substantial majority of applicants, 


the examination of 500,000 volunteers yields about 150,000 
recruits. It is therefore apparent that 2,000,000 men of un- 
warlike temperament must voluntarily subject themselves to the 
hazard of acceptance if 500,000 effectives are marshaled for 
military service. It is unlikely that such an event is anticipated 
by the most ardent advocates of the volunteer plan, certainly 
not by discerning and reasonable men familiar with curren! 
commercial conditions. Nevertheless, the enlistment of 5,000,100 
volunteers in Britain is advanced as one of the most potent 
reasons for the continuation of methods pronounced unsound 
and inefficient by the War College and all profound students of 
our military history. The testimony produced before the com 
mittee disclosed the fact that England’s army comprise: 
2,000,000 pure volunteers and 3,000,000 additional recruits ol: 
tained by public humiliation or social conscription. Suc 
devices would not be tolerated in America. 

Modern warfare requires the scientific mobilization of all the 
resources of the Nation, and therefore sentiment must be 
superseded by sensible and logical business methods. The en- 
listment age of the recruit is a matter of grave concern, ind | 
believe that the recommendation of the War Department re- 
stricting the application of compulsory military service to yous 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 years should be adopted 
Vigorous protests against the enactment of such legislation has 
developed on the plea that it is unjust that our fighting forces 
*should be entirely composed of the young men of the countr) 
All great wars, however, have been waged by young men. ‘Tlic 
record of the ages of Union army recruits in the Civil War, com- 
piled by the sanitary commission, shows that the mean ce 0! 
all soldiers in that conflict was 25 years and that when lisse! 
by ages the greatest number of volunteers were 18 years 0! =" 

Mr. Chairman, the pending military proposal is one of Ue 4 
results of the recent remarkable address delivered !y te 
President to Congress in joint session—an address, Mr. (1) 
man, that will be accorded high rank as a great historic (oct: 
ment and which seems to fulfill the prophetic words of Geryii's, 
the famous professor of history at Heidelberg, proclaime! |" 
1858, in his classic introduction to his projected history «! the 
nineteenth century, that the vocation of the nineteenth ceitur) 
would be the establishment of political freedom in the cont 
nental nations of Europe. This great mission has been (rls 
mitted to this generation for its noble and lofty consum! (0! 
The President has pointed the way by which our honor:!)'« wo 
pose will be achieved, and in this great cause we consecr te 0! 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. E 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 1uute: 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILier]. 
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Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, my duty, as I 
cee it, is to support the President’s plan for conscription. I 
would not blot one page of history which records the glory of the 
yolunteer soldier. I love to turn those pages and read of his 
valor. I stand here to-day in the Congress of the United States 
with an uncovered head in the presence of his memory. I am 
sure no one on either side of this Chamber desires or intends to 
rob one act of his of its brilliancy, nor take from one exploit of 
his its daring and its glory. He was the man of the hour in 
‘1: he was the man of history in ’65; he was again the man 
of the hour in ‘98. We all love to look upon the picture still 
nanging in our homes of the young man of ’61 in his little coat 
of blue with his musket by his side. He was our kinsman. God 
bless the valor, the heroism, the memory of the little volunteer. 
No thoughtful person will ever speak of him in other than words 
of praise—almost reverence. It has pained me therefore to 
hear in the course of this four days’ debate the insinuation on 
the part of some that we who candidly and honestly believe in 
the merits of selective conscription at this time are depreciating 
the services of the volunteer in the war of 1861 and in the Span- 
ish War. I am sure no Member intended it as such, for no 
Member would intentionally be so unfair. 

The life and history of the volunteer soldier, especially of 
1861. overflows with honor and renown. Let us leave him 
where honor and glory have placed him and then let us turn 
the pages of a half century and more of history and a half 
century and more of daily human progress of a busy world. 

We must not overlook the fact that the world has turned 
around a good many times since 1861, and-the human mind has 
heen at work. In different ages we find different conditions. 
Wars in different ages are fought through different agencies. 
Tt throws no light on the present to state what the Greek and 
Roman did. Their military establishment is no more of a 
guide to us to-day than would their civil establishment be a 
guide to us in the present hour. The organization, discipline, 
and strategy of their armies has no more relation to our con- 
dition to-day than have the weapons with which they fought. 
We find ourselves in a different condition; the human under- 
standing has progressed, and-our plans must be laid accord- 
ingly. Military strategy approved even a half century ago 
could not be followed out to-day without inviting almost cer- 
tain disaster and defeat. New ideas, new thoughts, new prin- 
ciples, call for new remedies, new and different solutions, A 
system which was feasible and practical years ago is no cri- 
terion of its feasibility to-day. 

The first thing that we must do is to divorce ourselves from 
the dash and daring in the wars of half a century ago. The 
romance of war has gone. It is now the slow, cold process of 
killing and starving by systems worked out with infinite pains 
and patience. The military systems of 50 years ago bear no 
more relation to the systems to-day than did the trenches at 
Gettysburg bear relation to the trenches on the fighting zone 
in France to-day. The volunteer is outgrown. We all regret 
his passing. The cold, solid facts of the development of the 
modern system forees us to this admission; the horse-drawn 
supply train was good in its day, but it is outgrown now. The 
human temperament has changed, too. We are far more analy- 
tical to-day than we were 50 years ago. Our sense of natural 
justice between man and man is more keen, and the relation be- 
tween the citizen and his Government is infinitely closer. This 
is the spirit of the age. There never was a period in our his- 
tory when legislation so affected the individual citizen as within 
the last 30 years. All of this forces us to recognize the fact 
that inequalities which have heretofore existed wil! not be tol- 
erated now. The constant tendency of 30 years of legislation 
has been to equalize and to distribute responsibilities, benefits. 
and duties. Our whole system of public-welfare laws is founded 
upon this modern principle. This is the tendency of the times. 
Privileges long enjoyed by some are no longer permitted; they 
are unthinkable to us to-day. ; 

There is no better evidence of this modern tendency than 
the laws enacted by this body. We are becoming infinitely 
more discriminating. All of this has had its effect upon the 
national, temperament, or perhaps the change in the national 
‘eniperament is reflected in the legislation. The truth is, the 
American people have changed temperamentally in many par- 
Uculars, This modern trend has caused us to look more closely 
‘nto personal injustices, and thus we come to the institution 
known as the volunteer soldiery of the Republic. Our natural 
‘onception of right and wrong, between man and man, com- 
= us to recognize the injustice of a system which allows 
a * poe. hands to do all the work and the unwilling ones to 
sme hing. Our sense of justice compels us to object to a 

“= ‘m when applied to the citizen and his Government which 
bermits the willing ones to fight the Nation’s battles while the 
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unwilling ones seck places of ease and safety. It is unjust 
that willing hands should carry all the hazard and risk of War; 
it is wrong that unwilling ones should earry none. This is the 
case of the great, big-hearted, patriotic volunteer soldier. No 
young man should be permitted to sacrifice himself because he is 
full of good, red American blood, while the young man across 
the street rests in safety because his blood is yellow. If 
God made this fellow deficient, let us see if we can not help 
him out a little. It is wrong, fundamentally wrong, to reward 
the scamp and coward witb personal security from danger in 
time of war. Bring the young fellow out of the poolroom, 
away from the bright street lights of the night, jerk him away 
from his cigarettes and let us make a man of him of some use 
to his country—let us compel him to be a man. 

The law of equal distribution of duty, the strong arm of the 
Federal Government will transform him, and he will soon yield 
to the patriotic duty and feel the inspiration of his country’s 
call. Let us get after the slacker, the fellow with the yellow 
streak ; the patriot will take care of himself any place. All the 
Government has to do with him is to hold him back. The 
darkest blot upon our military institutions of the Civil War 
period was the injustice heaped upon the volunteer soldier. 
Thousands and tens of thousands who survived that awful 
period to their dying day were and will be victims of that in- 
justice. We all admire their self-sacrifice and devotion. We 
love to pay them the honor which is their due, but that does not 
help them in meeting the competition and demands of life as 
they find it in their declining years. No wonder some of them, 
conscious of the injustice their patriotism brought upon them, 
are crying out against the order of things which permitted it. 
Four men stayed at home in 1861 where one went to the front 
as a volunteer. Four men taking advantage of the prosperous 
times in business, which war always brings, reaped the financi:! 
benefits which should have been distributed among the five. 
Our volunteer received no benefit of the country’s commercial 
activity, and when he returned, even ‘though sound in body, he 
found himself outclassed in the competition of civil life. We 
can trace many a great fortune in these days to the money- 
making proclivities of the slacker of 1861. No wonder the 
feeble old veteran in the Soldiers’ Home is still crying out 
against this order of things. 

I have in my district one of these homes, superb in appoint- 
ment, splendidly managed, with every comfort, but still there is 
not a veteran there who would not far rather be sitting at his 
own fireside free from poverty and secure from want. As the 
result of the system he found at his return in 1865 that the 
slacker had outdistanced him in every walk of life. These old, 
tottering veterans are thinking of it now. They have been 
thinking of it for over 50 years, and I ask in the name of God 
will mankind learn nothing from the teachings of experience? 

If those good old heroes had not been so impulsive, not so 
full of good, red American blood, and if the law had carefully 
distributed and apportioned the burden of war amongst them 
all—if each had borne his part—there would not be the bitter- 
ness of disappointment which follows these grand old men to 
their graves. 

This system, or lack of system, whichever it is, appeals to us 
as wrong according to our modern conception of right between 
man and man—between the citizen and his Government. 

There is another phase of the matter. Much of the argument 
against a selected army is based upon the romance of the volun- 
teer. God bless the volunteer. I can not mention the word 
without a thanksgiving in my heart that we had such men. 

One would think from this debate that it was all smiles and 
joy and song and dance when the volunteer marched off to 
war. No picture is drawn here of that tear-stained, weeping 
mother, left perhaps alone and without support, standing in 
the roadway and following with her dimmed eyes as far as she 
could the form of her little volunteer as he marched over the 
hill to the place of muster. All the mournful scenes on the 
floor of this House are from the weeping mothers of the de- 
parting conscript. There are two pictures, my colleagues, and 
both are sad; I know not which is the sadder. Do not forget 
that the mother, however self-sacrificing, however heroic, shed 
the same tears of anguish in the past and will shed them in the 
future over her volunteer son, as any mother will ever shed 
over her conscripted or selected son. No wife, no mother, 
wants her husband or her son sacrificed, whether he be volun- 
teer or conscript. And it is unjust that the willing ones should 
be first. 

I can see in the future thousands and thousands and tens 
of thousands of American mothers thanking this Congress 
thanking the God who guided it—that it saved her from send- 
ing her son as a duty-devoted volunteer. Do not you think, my 
colleagues, that many a mother will thank us for saving unto 
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her her boy who would have volunteered? In tens of thousands 
of American homes there will ascend the thanks of patriotic 
mothers that a just and equitable law of equal distribution of 
war’s burdens has saved unto her her patriotic son. She will 
now say to herself, “ He is ready,” and the son will say to 
himself, “IT am ready when my country calls me.” I ean see 
thousands and thousands of homes made happy by realizing, 
by knowing that the call will only come to it as it comes to 
every other American home—all made possible by the laws’ 
equality. 

I know of homes in distress to-day because it is therein known 
that the son is awaiting the call for volunteers. I know of other 
homes tranquil and happy because the son there is resting in 
the full belief that volunteers will be called for and he knows 
he does not have to go, and he knows that he will not. There are 
thousands of fathers devoid of patriotism, there are thousands 
of doting mothers equally so waiting for this call for volun- 
teers, for they know their sons will never respond. These same 
people are hoping and praying against conscription, for they 
know full well that if a legally selected army is formed their sons 
will take their chances equally with the boys who feel it their 
duty to go but can not. 

Every Member of this House has received letters—‘ appeals "— 
from parents to save their boys from enforced military duty in 
this time of war. I have several of these in mind, and it spurs 
me on with renewed energy to see that this class especially shall 
not wholly escape. It doubles my zeal in behalf of a principle 
born of justice that they shall bear their share of the burdens 
inseparable from war. We all know that war has its horrors. 
We all know that destruction of life is its very purpose, that 
success is rated accordingly as the death rate multiplies against 
the other. These letters, these “ appeals,” emphasize the neces- 
sity for a just and equitable method of selection. My motto is, 
“ By all means get the slacker first.” 

The day is past, I hope gone forever, when the red blood of 
America shall bear all of the hazards of war, and the white or 
the yellow blood shall bear none. Shame on the American who 
will not do his part! Shame on any American, on any man or 
woman, boy or girl, who enjoys the blessings of American liberty 
and freedom and will not defend it! Shame on anyone who hears 

,the call of God’s humanity for help, and he turns aside and 
walks away! 

I have heard it advanced in this debate as an argument 
against the slective system that the Government will have 
difficulty in enforcing it. I shall never admit such a weakness 
of our institutions; I shall not for one instant admit that Amer- 
ican manhood aud womanhood are of such blood and bone. I 
“an not believe that any American will fail or refuse to perform 
his duty when he knows he is only being called upon to do his 
just and proper share. If there is such, we all know we have 
eaught a slacker in the net. There will be no opposition from the 
patriotic, from those who would otherwise volunteer. No protest 
will come from the willing ones, they will be ready and anxious 
to go and perform their duty in good and rounded measure. 
But if there is opposition, we know the slacker—the man or boy 
with the yellow in his make-up—is complaining, because he can 
not shirk, because the law will not permit another to do that 
which he ought to do himself. But, thank God, the true Amer- 
ican is in overwhelming majority, and leave it to him what 
becomes of the slacker, the coward, and the shirk. He will 
have a way of his own to deal with them. 

The American people are in earnest in this war; the Govern- 
ment of the United States is in dead earnest. There is little 
time, nor is there the mood to deal with the physical and moral 
coward. But there is time, an abundance of it, to listen to the 
good, true American boy who answers his country’s call, but who 
ought not, either in justice to his country or himself, be per- 
initted to go. 

This is a war for the preseryation of our civilization, a war 
for humanity itself. This is a war te determine whether -our 
civilization, founded upon peace and sustained by peaceful 
pursuits, shall govern the world or whether a_ civilization 
founded upon a military autoeracy shall be the destiny of the 
race. It is a war, therefore, to which every man and every 
woman should pledge his life until our cause shall be won and 
victory shall be ours. In other wars the mothers of the land 
gave freely of their sons to sustain the glory of our. Republic. 
I ean not and will not believe our womanhood has decayed... I 
shall not believe it. On the contrary, I believe American mother- 
hood to-day, as ever before and ever in the years to come, will 
net only rally to the support of our land and our institutions, 
but will rally to the defense of God’s humanity when an assault 
is made by a nation whose mission is to destroy it. 

I believe it is the duty of Congress to stand by the President 
and his policy when he and his policy are right. The romance 
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of the past must fall before the cold, stern facts of the pr. 
and the duty which those facts reveal. We must not look | 
ward only. We must look forward into the future. \, 
not live forever amid principles and systems of yesterday. \\,. 
must construct; we must advance in harmony with 1) 
thought. We are living in a tense age, a practical age. j)\. 


| most intensely practical since history has been written of +)\. 


doings of men. We are living in an age of constructive thoy.) 
The idea that the principles and systems of half a century oo, 
can not be improved upon, as seems to be entertained by sj. 
is wholly at variance with the progress of the human under 
standing. eS 

I shall vote for a fair and just selection law for military duty 


in this war, and face the future with the consciousness vf 
knowing I have best performed my duty as I see it before me 
to-day. There is no other course for me to follow. [Applause ] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minyto 


to the gentleman from New York [Mr. HaAsKEtt]. 
Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, in the last Congress, 1) in 


this one, I have consistently favored all measures for ili; ury 
preparedness. , 
Undue anxiety to be kept out of the war has had the opposite 
effect and we are at war. 
The compulsory military training bill should be immedi:toly 


passed and action all along the line should be substituted fo; 
oral and written language. 

Theodore Roosevelt backs up his Americanism by offering to 
fight, and inpumerable men from various paths of life criticized 
as favoring war, but not enlisting, will be found on the firing 
line, making the same sacrifices as other American citizens _ 

While there are some misguided, and many who are liypo- 
crites, that is no reason why the faithful should abandon the 
performance of patriotic duty. 

In Osler’s Medical Works, volume 5, page 44, appears thie 
following: qi 

MENTAL FOG OR TWILIGHT STATE. 

Twilight states are usually temporary, but they may last for varying 

lengths of time; they. may last for weeks or months. The cessation of 


~ state is, as a rule, sudden, the patient waking as though from 
sleep. : 


I can only express the hope that the awakening from the 
“twilight sleep,” relative to the war situation, which is bound 
to come, if not already here, be speedily accelerated. 

The progress made in Russia alone compensates for the 
sacrifices made in the present war. The consummation of 4 
similar result in Germany by the removal of a parasitic en- 
peror and a military caste, with the substitution of a republic 
in its place, will doubly pay the price exacted. 

Gen. Horatio C. King, a beloved Brooklynite, veteran of 
the Civil War, accomplished in literature, music, and the luv, 
besides being blesseu with a goodly share of the milk of human 
kindness, generous and congenial to all, venerated by «a host of 
friends throughout this broad land, under whom I studied |av, 
and afterwards with whom and for several years I hai the 
honor of being associated in the practice of the law, makes the 
following statement: 

I do not know that Congress cares to take advice from the soldiers 
who saw war in the sixties’ We know the weakness and the tolly of 
the volunteer system. 

The Government started wrong by relying upon volunteers. Wien 
the early excitement was abated it was evident that the Nation cou! 
not be saved other than by conscription. But the war had been goin. 
on tor two years before drafting was enforced. This was the sumue! 
of 1863, and the trightfu: draft riots ensued. I do not forge! that 
late one evening I superintended the shipment of a battery of lish 
artillery from Washington to New York. It reached there early next 
morning, and it was that battery that opened on the mob very ear) 
and that ended the riot. x 

At a meeting of the Society of the Army of the Potomac in lortiand 
Me., in 1890, Gen. Sherman was presented after Gen, Walker's oration. 
He was in a very aa mood and talked much upon volunteerins, and 
in one sentence he said, “I do believe, as I believe in Him who rue 
over us all, that this coustry spent one thousand million dollars and 
100,000 precious lives to teach you the art of war.” : 

Some in Congress want to repeat: this folly. Some, too, desire & 
renew the farce of a joint congressional committee on war. | rei! 
the infinite jealousies and complications which that committe: vu" 
Let Congress vote to provide the necessary support for the war an’ 
leave it to the.Government to look after the fighting. Let them '\ 
the hint from Lincoln, who put Gen. Grant in the commal: © 
whole Army and told Stanton and Hallock to keep hands off «! 
Grant had supreme control. 


In conclusion permit me to say that I deem it is a palr 
duty to follow the only logical course open to be pursucd 1) 
present crisis, that of supporting the President of the (1! 
States, and I shall freely lend my support for compulse') ar 
tary training and all other measures relative to the wars! 
tion toward presenting a united front in this time of our col 
try’s trials, with full confidence that in the end those who )\\ 
conscientiously opposed some of the war measures wil! !e co! 
verted and realize that no mistake was made by extending 
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equivocal support to the President and Government of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the average 
listener to this debate must at times have wondered whether 
we are at war with Germany or with the War Department. 
{Laughter.] The President of the United States has sought to 
avoid in this war many of the mistakes that were made in our 
vast Wars. 

’ Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. PLATT. No; I can not yield to a gentleman who will not 
allow me to finish a sentence. I have but 10 minutes and regret 
that I can not yield. The President, as I was saying, has sought 
in beginning this war to avoid the mistakes in policy of our 
former wars, but has found that first he has to fight the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Military Affairs and then has to 
fight the orators of this House, the heights of whose flights of 
oratory are only exceeded by the depths of their ignorance of 
some essential facts in the history of the United States. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the ink had searcely been dry on the Declara- 
tion of Independence nine months before Congress passed a 
draft act—April 14, 1777. A second draft act, February 26, 
1778, assigning quotas to the States and appointing places of 

rendezvous for the men. Under this act the New England levies 
were to assemble at Fishkill, in my district, a beautiful and 
ordinarily a peaceful little village just north of the Highlands 
of the Hudson. The New England levies were to assemble at 
Easton, Pa.; the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware men 
“at camp”; the Virginians at Alexandria .and Shepardstown ; 
and so on. The expression “at camp,” of course, at that time 
meant Valley Forge. Now, I do not mean to say that these 
draft acts were enforced fully, or even partially. The Conti- 
nental Congress was without ability to enforce its acts, but they 
show very plainly that the volunteer system of raising troops 
was not the great and glorious success so eloquently pictured 
to us by the orators who oppose the policy of the War Depart- 
ment; they show very clearly that it had in fact, so early in the 
initial struggle of our forefathers for liberty and independence, 
practically broken down. And if anyone wants any further evi- 
dence to convinee him of the truth of this statement he has only 
to turn to the letters of Washington, many of them written from 
the historic old Hasbrouck House at Newburgh, N. Y., also, I 
am proud to say, in my district. 

Washington lamented again and again that the Congress was 
without power to establish a proper military policy based upon 
universal liability to serve and declared that if such a policy 
had been adopted at the beginning of the war many valuable 
lives would have been saved and the war for independence 
would have been much shortened. 

Mr. Chairman, how readily do the ear-splitting orators flock 
to the superficial side of every great question, as moths to a 
candle light! They see only the glitter and glare. They take 
as by instinct the side which they think will be popular, without 
giving themselves the trouble of any investigation of the facts 
or any thought as to the right or wrong of the policies they 
advocate. Oratory was defined by a great philosopher of 
ancient days as the art of making the worse side appear the 
better, and too often that definition applies in this House. The 
orators too often depend upon tricks of speech and flights of 
fancy to conceal their lack of information. 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason], formerly a United States Sena- 
tor, made a great hit with the opponents of the administration’s 
Ariny policy by an exaggerated approximation to a correct pro- 
hunciation of the word “staff” every time he desired to ridi- 
cule the General Staff and the War Department. It was tlie 
only approximation to correctness I was able to detect in bis 
entertaining oration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I marvel that so many of the orators of this 
House should know so much more about how to conduct a war 
than the Army oflicers who have given their lives to the study 
= war and to the training of men for war, and I want to say 
that it is time to stop this cheap talk about the General Staff 
a the officers of the Army of the United States. A finer body 
: Neh or a body of men more devoted to the serviée of their 
moh does not exist than the officers of our,Army. [Ap- 
eee) 1 want to call attention to the fact that some of the 

© who are opposing the administration and attempting to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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discredit the War Department and the officers of our splendié 
little Army are men who have opposed every movement for up- 
holding American rights, who opposed the declaration of war, 
and the inference is obvious that they are now seeking to hinder 
the prosecution of the war. 

No, I can not yield, Mr. Chairman, to the gentleman who de- 
sires to interrupt me. I know that American volunteer soldiers 
have been among the best soldiers the world has ever seen 
when trained for service. It is the system, not the men, that 
we are opposing. I know many of the men who volunteered to 
serve in the great Civil War from my own district. They were 
splendid men, as a rule. The regiment from my county was 
commanded by Col. John H. Ketcham, afterwards for nearly 40 
years a Member of this House and well remembered by all the 
older Members. The regiment from an adjoining county of my 
district came under command of Col. Thomas W. Bradley, also 
for years 2 Member of this House and my immediate prede- 
cessor. There were never finer men or better soldiers than the 
early volunteers of the Civil War; but I may add that there 
were volunteers and volunteers. If every man who serves hi¥ 
country because his country requires his service and selects him 
is a conscript, then every man who volunteers his services is a 


volunteer. The bounty jumpers of the last year of the Civil 
War were volunteers. Some of them volunteered early and 


often. The Germans who served in the British Army in the 
days of the Revolution—the so-called Hessians of our old-time 
school histories—were volunteers. Some of them deserted from 
the British Army and volunteered on our side after the fatal 
policy of paying bounties had been inaugurated, then deserted 
and volunteered again in the British Army. Did you know that 
some States during the Revolution tried to fill their quotas of 
troops with these Germans or Hessians, and that Washington 
had to make regulations declining to accept them? 

Those who laud to the skies the volunteer system have little 
to say about the bounties paid in the Revolution, the War of 


1812, the Civil War; but those bounties amounted in the aggre- 


gate to an enormous sum of money and led to the grussest 
abuses. They tempted some young men who had rendered good 
service to desert and reenlist under assumed names. I know 
one old man living to-day, blind and helpless, who served his 
country well for nearly two years in the Civil War, but is 
denied a pension because after nearly two years of good service 
he yielded to the temptation of a big bounty, deserted, and reen- 
listed under an assumed name in my own home city. His pathetic 
case alone, Mr. Chairman, I think would determine me to vote 
against the plan of “ giving a trial to the volunteer system ” pro- 
posed in the bill reported by the majority of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. How can you prevent the giving of local boun- 
ties ‘in order to avoid a draft” when you give your trial to the 
volunteer system? I know that a northern city of 15,000, not a 
thousand miles from my own home, in order to raise money 
for bounties in the Civil War sold 7 per cent bonds amounting 
to $287,100, and those bonds are not all paid yet, though refunded 
at a lower rate of interest. I know also that an almost equal 
amount of bounty money was raised in the county of which that 
city is the county seat by taxation, and I know that in addition 
considerable amounts were raised by private subscription. I 
know that the State of New York alone paid $89,600,000 for State 
bounties, and I know that the United States paid $363.662,200 
during the war in Federal bounties. Oh, you do not see much 
about all this in our school histories, and you do not see any 
reference to the fact that in nearly every battle of the Civil War 
there were twice as many regiments and officers as there should 
have been. Regiments were rarely, if ever, kept up to full 
strength by steady recruiting back home, because under the vol- 
unteer system it was much easier to raise new regiments with 
new sets of officers. A proper military system would have kept 
the regiments at the front at full strength instead of raising new 
regiments and overloading the service with highly paid officers, 
most of them without military training. You do not see much 
about the officers who were incompetent. They were not elected 
to Congress or to other positions of importance. 

It has always been found impossible to keep up the standard 


| of enlistments under the volunteer system through a long war. 


The best men, many of whom ought to remain at home, at least 
for a time, volunteer first, and in the years following the Army 
necessarily suffers deterioration. Under the selective-draft sys- 
tem this is avoided. : 
Now, Mr. Chairman, just a word about the wisdom of the 
majority of the Committee on Military Affairs. In October, 
1914, before the adjournment of the long session of the Sixty- 
third Congress, some of the Members of this House, realizing that 
there was danger that our country might be drawn into the great 
war in Europe, desired to make a start at preparedness then. 
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The Committee on Military Affairs was against us and the House 
voted us down, but everybody now knows that we were right 
then and that the committee was wrong. A year later, when the 
seiles had so far fallen from the eyes of the President that he 
was able to see the sparks falling from the conflagration and 
advocated a certain amount of preparedness, some of the Mem- 
bers of this Llouse wanted to stand by Secretary Garrison, the 
very able and earnest Secretary of War. The majority of the 
cominittee turned down Mr. Garrison’s program, just as it is 
to-day seeking to turn down his successor’s program, and caused 
his resignation. Everybody now knows that we were right and 
that the majority of the committee was wrong. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, after all those blunders of the past, the 
House has lost confidence in the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee oi Military Affairs, and I predict that this time we shall 
stand ! 


ship of the ranking Republican member, by a substantial major- 
ity. rocnrdless of the majority of the committee and the oratory 
of th« orators. 


Me. GREENE of Verment. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 


to i: gentleman from California [Mr. Euston]. 

's ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I veted for the war resolution 
becuse I was convineed that it was the duty and obligation of 
this country to uphold its rights and the interests of civiliza- 


tion as against intolerable assaults of the Prussian military 
nutocracy. The act of the President in recommending this 
course and ef Congress in declaring that a state of wur exists 
is by representation the act of all the people of the United 
States. 

There now rests upon each citizen of this country the duty 
aud obligation of serving the country in any capacity in which 
he may be called for service. This duty and obligation is uni- 
versal and applies to all citizens alike, whether rich or poor, 
high or low, willing or unwilling. 

There may have been divisions and differences prior vo the 
declaration eof war, but now we are all united, and the whole 
country stands at attention, ready for the call. Some will be 
required to bear arms, some to assist in industries necessary 
to supply feed and munitions, and others will be called to the 
kinds of service to which their peculiar abilities best fit them 
and in which they may best serve their country. 

The organization of our people for war-time service must be 
made upon a plan or system that will measure up to the high 
standing of this Nation as the most efficient on earth. There 
must be .proper coordination and marshaling of our forces 
according to rules that will be uniform, fair, just, and equal. 
There must be centralization of control and proper distribution 
and selective assignment of tasks. 

The volunteer plan is not equai in its operation, just in its 
application, or fais and undiscriminative in effect. It permits 
the eager, although unfit, te perform service which might better 
be done by the shirker, though fit. It permits the performance 
of the highest duty to this Government by only part of those 
upen whom the duty rests. It is contrary to the mature con- 
clusions of all experts whe have studied the methods of effi- 
ciency in war. It is violative of the recommendations of the 
President, of the General Staff, of the Secretary of War, and 
ef the great body of military experts of this country. It sub- 
stitutes disorder, wastefulness, and inefficiency for order, con- 
servation, and efficiency. I have heard upon this floor over and 
ever again arguments that technical matters sheuld be left to 
those who are expert in the particular science involved. This 
House has repeatedly broken from the traditions and practices 
of the past and ha. enacted laws to place intricate, administra- 
tive concerns in the hands of those who are best acquainted 
with them, and whv are educated in the particular specialty in- 
volved. The art and science of war is a highly technical mat- 
ter. It has been the subject of study by specialists. True to 
evolution and growth in such matters these specialists have dis- 
carded the wasteful and inefficient practices of the past. They 
have evolved a plau based on the best experience and practices 
of military experts. I am not technically proficient in the sub- 
ject matter discussed in this bill, and I must perforce adopt the 
opinion and advice of these whom we have trained to give us 
expert opinion. 

I see no other course, therefore, but to support the amend- 
ment proposed by the minority members of the committee for 
a selective draft to recruit the Nation’s forces to maintain the 
war in which we are now engaged. 

The selective draft plays no favorites. It is just, fair, and 
equitable. It regards all men of military age as ready and will- 
ing to serve their country, but calls only those who are able 


and who may best be spared. It does not permit the individual: 


n from service, but regu- 


It knows no shirk- 


to be his own judge as to exemptio 


lates exemptions by just and uniform laws. 


‘the plans of the War Department, under the able leader- | 
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ers, but regards all citizens as patriots ready for the eal. It 
does not permit all of the heartache and sacrifice to be borne 
by the mothers of the most eager and high-spirited. It sy). 
tutes order and coordination in place of disorder and (is,». 
ganization. 

We all approve the application of the highest efficiency » 
ods in our industrial activities. There rests on us a soley) 
duty of applying such methods in the conservation of }\\)))9) 
life in warfare. 

The hour has grown so late that I will not burden the [Hoyo 
longer with arguments that have been iterated and reiter) to, 
during the progress of this four days’ debate. I yield jack 
the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Mr. Chairman, I move that thp 
committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Sears having iio) 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SAUNDERS of Virvinig, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under ceoy- 
sideration the bill H. R. 3545, to temporarily increase the \jli- 
tary Establishment, and had come to no resolution theres), 


COMMITTEE RESIGNATION, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing communication: 
ApRit 13, 1917. 
To the honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVrs. 
Mr. SPEAKER: I respectfully “y leave to tender my resignation as 
the chairman of the Committee on Railways and Canals, to which | was 
elected on the organization of the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress. 
Very respectfully, 
HENRY Breck Nerv 
Member of Congress Twenty-second District, New York. 
The resignation was accepted. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the [louse 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 27 
minutes a. m., Friday, April 27, 1917) the House adjourned until 
Friday, April 27, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
reports, on preliminary examination and survey of Portland 
Harbor, Me., including the obstruction known as Witch Rock 
(H, Doc. No. 71), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AN) 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITT, 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee en Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3330) to temporarily in- 
crease the commissioned and warrant and enlisted strenzth of 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and for other purposes, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (Nv. 31). 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 0 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and meinoria’s 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 3827) to enable the Secretary 
of War to pay the amount awarded to the Malambo fire claim 
ants by the joint commission under article 6 of the [realy ”' 
November 18, 1903, between the United States and lana, 
to the Committee on Claims. ae 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 3828) to amend section 20" 0! 
chapter 231 of the act of March 3, 1911, entitled “Au act ° 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judici') 
to the Committee en the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3829) authorizing the (0! 
missioner of Indian Affairs to transfer fractional blocs ©. of 
Naylor’s addition, Forest Grove, Oreg., do the United St\''> ol 
America, for the use of the Bureau of Entomology, Dep't!" 
of Agriculttre ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 3830) to amend the act enti: 
tled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re!) 0s to 
the .” approved March 3, 1911; to the Commilie: 0! the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 3831) to provide for the retire- 
ment of employees in the Postal Service, and for other benefits 
and purposes in connection therewith ; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3832) to 
establish game sanctuaries in national forests, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3y Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 3833) authorizing 
the erection of a building for the Navy Department in the City 
of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

3y Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 3852) to punish the specu- 
lation by any person or body of persons for the purpose of cor- 
nering the market, and for other purposes and providing a 
penalty therefor ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUUL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 69) authorizing 
the President to adopt measures for the examination of vessels, 
cargoes, passengers, and mails of neutral nations entering ports 
of the United States ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, favoring universal military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
requesting the President and Secretary of the Navy to loan the 
Territory of Hawaii a seagoing training ship for use of Naval 
Militia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
indorsing the position of the President of the United States in 
the present international crisis; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of measures to fix the 
price of anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
loreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of measures to 
fix the price of anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of measures to 
fix the price of anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CRAGO: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring the enactment of a law providing for 


universal military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 3834) granting an in- 
Crease of pension to Homer Schrock; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3835) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
confer upon Frank C, King the congressional medal of honor ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3836) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
confer upon David Davis the congressional medal of honor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 3837) granting a 
pension to the widow of David Sherman, a Pennsylvania con- 
Script, 1864; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 3838) granting 

Pr rmang to Edwin M. Stupfell; to the Committee on Invalid 

, 3y Mr, DYER: A bill (H. R. 3839) to place the name of 
homas W. Pureell upon the Army and Navy medal of honor 

roll; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

a Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 3840) granting an in- 

: rease of pension to Andrew J. Snyder; to the Committee on 
ivalid Pensions, 

en Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3841) granting an increase 
foes to Emily A. De Forest ; to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, a bill (H. R, $842) for the relief of Preston B. C. Lucas; 
® the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (HL R. 3843) for the relief of John W. Baggott; 


to the Committee on Military Affai 
rs. 
HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 8844) for the relief of 
T. Wells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


_By Mr. 
Elizabeth 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3845) for the relief of John Doyle, alias 
John Geary; to the Committee on Military A fairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3846) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph E. Crow; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 3847) for the relief of the heir 
at law of A. Beemer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 3848) granting an inerease 
of pension to Hiram Hineline; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 3849) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac Postlethwait; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3850) granting an increase of pension to 
Absalom Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3851) granting a pension to Charles Bell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 3853) for the relief of Benjamin 
C. Martin, Ezekiel Martin, Henry C. Fuller, Ezekiel Fuller, 
Eliza L. Crow, and Elizabeth Martin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 3854) granting an increase of 
pension to James A. Strange; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3855) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Knisley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3856) granting an increase of pension to 
Orange Scott Cummins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3857) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Blakeley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3858) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3859) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3860) granting an increase of pension to 
Jehu M. Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3861) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Gee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3862) granting an increase of pension to 
John Herrick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 3863) granting an increase of pension 
Robert P. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3864) granting an increase of pension 
Charles C. Twyford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3865) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3866) granting an increase of pension to 
John Pope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3867) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas W. George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3868) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander H. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3869) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Rader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3870) granting an increase of pension 
Newitt F. Gorrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3871) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Kersey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3872) granting a pension to Maggie Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3873) granting a pension to Minerva J. 
Maxwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3874) granting a pension to John B. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3875) granting a pension to John FE. Jami- 
son: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3876) granting a pension to 
Schultz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3877) granting a pension to Clara Lam- 
bert ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38878) granting a pension to James Tucker ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3879) granting a pension to William T. 
Ralston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3880) to correct the military record of 
William Alexander and grant him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3881) to correct the military record of 
William H. Wyatt and grant him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3882) to correct the military record of 
James McManniman and grant him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

sy the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the public 
safety committee of the city of Camden, N. J., pledging support 
to the administration and favoring conscription ; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the First Evangelical Church 
of Warren, Pa.; the Reformed Presbyterian Congregation of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; and the Capitol Hill Church of Christ, of 
Des Moines, lowa, favoring national prehibition ; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Company B, Old Guard of 
Newark, and Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 286, of Delaware, Ohio, 
pledging loyalty and support to the President; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of New Jersey State Board 
of Education, Trenton, N. J.; favoring selective conscription ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. CALDWELL: Petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York against conscription ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of State 
of New York relative to relations between United States and 
Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of Order of Owls, Milwaukee, Wis., 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the Ministers’ 
Union, Racine, Wis., urging that national prohibition be adopted 
as a War measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Memorial of Pennsylvania Division of the 
Travelers’ Protective Association favoring compulsory military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of members of Port Huron 
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(Mich.) Review No. 1 of the Weman’s Benefit Association of | 


the Maccabees, requesting Federal amendment for woman suf- 
frage; to the Committee en the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Brown City (Mieh.) Mennonite Congrega- 
tion and Port Huron (Mich.) Mennonite Congregation, asking 
for legislation which will exempt members of nonresistant de- 
nominations from all military service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the American 
Peace and Arbitration League favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the motor and accessory manufacturers of 
New York favoring universal military service; to the committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Yale Club, New York City, 
favoring compulsory military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League, Republican Club of the City of New York, war 
committee of the Lawyers’ Club of New York City, and board 
of directors of the American Society of Civil Engineers, favor- 
ing universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, memorial of E. H. Mead, of South Oranze, N. J., favor- 
ing the Susan B. Anthony amendment as a necessary war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of Cornell University 
Alumni Association, of Chieago; Danville Rotary Club; Arthur 
J. Leonard, president Chieago Union Steck Yards; Stanley 
Field; William F. Childs; W. E. Reininger; E. A. Lagerholm; 
Irving Leventon; Ariel Meinrath; Howard Tracey; C. E. Jeter, 
mayor of Plano, Ill.; Wait Talcott; and E. C. Mosher, favoring 
the selective draft; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of citizens of Randolph, Mass., 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts State Board of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Weymouth, Mass., pledging loyalty to 
the President ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Beston Lodge of Elks Defense Committee, 
pledging loyalty to the President; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of Georgetown (Mass.) Grange, 


Patrons cf Husbandry, favoring national prohibition and the } 
conservation of food supplies during the war; to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of 
North Germantown, Philadelphia, asking immediate prohibition 
4s a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


_ Affairs. 
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By Mr. HULBERT: Memorial of the Republican County ¢.. 
mittee of County of New York, board of directors of the \\ 
can Society of Civil Engineers, and Republican Club of (); 
New York, favoring universal military training; to the «.,.. 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Asso.) 
of the United States, against increasing tax on alcohol: ;,, «),., 
Committee on Ways and Means. ’ 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of the FP, 
Employees’ Union, favoring civil-service retirement bill: ¢, 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of the Foreign (yy, 
Association of Baltimore, Md., favoring universal milit;; 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Michael Davitt (),) 
Hartford, Conn., asking recognition of Ireland, Belgium). [,, 
and other countries’ claim to national self-government: ,, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Telegram from Portland 
Branch Bohemian National Alliance, pledging support 
adininistration ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Bethany (,) 
legiate Presbyterian Chureh, in favor of national prohibition 
during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Indorsement of John Baskerville, Amerieyn 
Merchants’ Syndicate, Chicago, HL, for conscription: t) 4), 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. E. Huntington, president Los Ayo). 
Realty Co., Los Angeles, Cal., indorsing universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, indorsement of the Grass Valley Branch of the Ameri- 
can League, by A. L. Wisher, vice chairman, Grass Valley. (x). 
of universal military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Coofin-Reddington Co., of San Francisco, 
Cal. against revenue-stamp tax on medical proprietary prejar- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of the Madison Cooperative Build- 
ing & Loan Association, in re war-reyenue measures; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Foreign Commerce Club, of New York, 
the Committee on Engineering Cooperation; Lawyers’ Clu, of 
Washington; and the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
pledging support to the President and favoring universal wili- 
tary service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Memorial of citizens of Bellefonte, Pa, 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions or memorials of the Manufactw- 
ing Perfumers’ Association of the United States; the Ame 
Society of Civil Engineers; the Committee on Engineering | 
operation; the Lawyers’ Club of Essex County, N. J.; the Nev 
Jersey State Board of Education; and the Republican Club o! 
New York City, pledging support to the President and favorite 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of Federal bm- 
ployees’ Union, of Washington, D. C., favoring Senate bil! 251: 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite Congregation, at 
Ransom, Kans., for exemption from compulsory military ser)- 
iee ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of Adirondack Branch, womins 
section of the Navy League, representing an affiliated member 
ship of 1,200 persons, placing itself on record in favor of un» 
versal compulsory military service for the United Siates and 
the adoption of selective conscription in order that mil tar 
service and the promotion and prosecution of industry for the 
proper maintenance thereof may be coordinated and correlate! 
to the utmest extent as necessary adjunets of any military sy~ 
tem adequate to the needs of the United States; to tle Con 
mittee on Military Affairs. i 

By Mr. SNOOK: Telegrams from North and South 1° 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Napoleon, ©), and 
Edward Staley, J. Denver Driscoll, Peter Coil, F. 0. (''s 
J. W. Owens, and F. P. Spigy, favoring prohibition as a Wi" 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: Request from citizens of Carbon ‘ 
Pa., for the enactment of certain legislation; to the ‘ 
tee on Ways and Meagé. : 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of faculty and students 0! W asi 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., favors as 
quate military preparation; to the Committee on Militar 


Also, petition of members of the United Presbyteri:' Church, 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., presented by Rey. W. H. Patter’ 
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p. D., favoring the enaetment of a national prohibition law 

ra view of the present war situation; to the Committee on the 
ieiary. 

a petition of members of the Free Methodist congrega- 

sion, of Ellwood City, Pa., favoring the enactment of a national 

prohibition law in view of the present war situation; to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Beaver County, Pa., sent by the 
ney, Charles O. Smith, Rochester, Pa., recommending the en- 
yerment of @ national prohibition law in view of the present 
war situation; to the Committee on the Judieiary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of W. H. Love 
and others, of Rolette, N. Dak., favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of Woman's Club, of Bethesda, 
Md.. favoring universal military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 






















SENATE. 
Fray, April 27, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 23, 1917.) 






The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 





INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr, JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Washington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have a petition, signed by Prof. Henry W. 
Farnam and Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, praying 
for a tax on special war profits, the lowering of the present 
income-tax exemptions, increases in the rates of the income 
tax, and a high consumption tax on luxuries. It is very brief, 
and I think contains suggestions which may be of great value 
at the present time. I ask to have it printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a_ violation 
agreement, but it is all right, . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, however, calls 
attention to the fact that matters of this kind are not provided 
for in the unanimous-consent agreement, and he does not wish 
the request in any way to affect that agreement. 

Mr. KENYON. Last night, before the recess was taken, the 
Democratic leader, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], 
remarked, when an attempt was made to introduce a resolu- 
tion, that he would object to any resolution or anything of that 
— until a vote was had, and I think that ought to be fol- 
owed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would be very 
glad to have the Senator from Connecticut withdraw his re- 
quest at this time and will try to hold the agreement strictly 
in foree. The Senator from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the very large 
iumber of Senators present at this early hour prompts me to 
sty that I do not hope to influence any Senator in his vote upon 
the bill which is now pending. Their minds are pretty well 
made up upon the main issue that has been so fully discussed. 
I do deem it proper, however, to take just a few moments of 
the time that has been allotted for the consideration of this 
heasure in presenting a sort of a summary of the conclusions 
to which I have come regarding the matter and of the reasons 
why I shall east my vote as I expect to do. I shall not take 
the time to go into detait as to the facts and the reasons that 
have led me to this conclusion. That is not necessary, even if 
the time were not limited. 

Mr. President, I hoped that our Nation would not get into this 
war, I did all I thought I could patriotically to keep it out. I 
thought ! foresaw the awful consequences that would come from 
. ; Che cost in money, the poverty, privations, and sufferings at 
a and at the battle front; the desolated homes and broken 
“arts; the taking of thousands of our best manhood from 
aaa helpful pursuits to be slaughtered and to slaughter ; 
a anon bodies and wreeked minds lingering through delaying 
aoe < pain and wretchedness; the orphans and widows; the 
seltia S eyes turned to strange skies above them ; lifeless bodies 

‘Ng on foreign soit; and great national problems stretching 
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far away into the dim future, taking us away from the land- 
imarks of the past and wrenching us from the principles which 
we have long held dear and sacred and necessary for our highest 
development. To avoid all this I felt was worth striving for. 
and if death would have avoided it IT would have gladly given 
my life to do it. If I erred, it was on the side of peace. and 1 
have no apologies to offer. 


The Constitution, ordained by the people as their fundamentsal 
rule of conduct, says: 

The Congress shall have power to deelare war. 

It has done so. We-are at war. The past is passed. ‘The fu- 


ture is our concern and problem. How long the war will Iasi, 
what demands it will make upon us, what armies will be re- 
quired, what battles will be fought, what sacrifices must bx 
made, what sufferings must be endured, what problems must 
be met, no one can tell. We should prepare for the most severe 
task and test that can come to us to bring victory to our cause. 
We are not in the war to further the greed, ambition, or desire 
for territorial aggrandizement of any nation nor to gratify the 
vengeance of any people. We battle for our rights and our 
liberties under international law, the fundamental principles 
of democracy, and for a lasting world peace. 

The war should be waged with all the vigor, energy, power, 
and strength this Nation has. We should act promptly, un- 
hesitatingly, and unitedly. This is the surest way to bring vie- 
tory and an early peace. To do this is humane as well as wise. 
Tt will save lives, lessen sorrow, prevent suffering, and economize 
in money and resources, 

The President is our Chief Executive through the choice of the 
people. The Constitution says: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States. 

Under his guidance, direetion, and coutrol must this war be 
waged. He must carry it on with the means and power which 
we place at his disposal. We can give him what he asks, or 
we can withhold it. We can adopt the plans he deems wise, or 
we can adopt plans of our own to contrel him in his actions. 
We declared war, but its eonduct and its direction is his special 


duty. Democracy is again om trial. Lord Northcliffe says 
“ Democracy is a bad war maker.” That is true. It is true 


not only because democracy abhors war and is not trained te 
war but because of divided councils and responsibilities when it 
is forced into war. Let us profit as far as possible by the mis- 
takes of the past. In my judgment, whatever the Commander 
in Chief deems necessary within the limits of the Constitution 
to prosecute this war efficiently and successfully it is my patri- 
otie duty as a legislator to grant. 

The same high purposes and patriotic love of country nerve 
him that move us. As Commander in Chief he is directly re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of our Army. If victory 
comes to our arms, the special glory will be his. If we meet de- 
feat or disaster, his will be the blame, unless it can he charged 
to us and our failure to do our duty or to give him what he 
thought necessary for success. 

He has told us that he needs $7,000,000,000 to begin the war. 
We have given it to him. Its wise use is his responsibility. He 
says he needs 500.000 men at once, and authority for more if he 
finds that he needs them. No one questions his decision in this 
respect. We are going to give him authority to bring these men 
to the colors. How are they to be secured? That is the sole 
question of difference. With his knowledge of the task before 
him, the President urges that they be secured by Government 
selection, commonly known as “ draft” or “ conseripti6n,” rather 
than by self-selection, conmmonly called “ volunteering.” Upon 
this we are divided. Over this question the legislative battle 
wages, 

The system urged hy the President is denounced as “ mili- 
tarism.” The other is held to be the time-honored and tradi- 
tional method of raising an army in the Republic, and the essence 
of liberty and democracy. 

No great war has ever been fought without one or both parties 
using conscription early or late. Should we use it now or when 
we are in an extremity? The man who must conduct the war, 
our Commander in Chief, urges it as a wise and necessary meas- 
ure now. The military authorities, almost without exception, 
urge it now. The Senate committee that has fully examined 
into it recommends it. The honored Members of this body who 
have served in our wars as volunteers are for it. The lessons 
of this great war point to it as a wise course. Why should J 
not vote for it? What reasons can I give for failing to do so? 
I am not a military man, and it seems to me that strong, con- 
vincing, and compelling reasons should be presented to warrant 
me in going contrary to the mature opinion ef these authorities, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

sy the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the publie 
safety committee of the city of Camden, N. J., pledging support 
to the administration and favoring conscription; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the First Evangelical Church 
of Warren, Pa.; the Reformed Presbyterian Congregation of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; and the Capitol Hill Chureh of Christ, of 
Des Moines, lowa, favoring national prohibition ; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Company B, Old Guard of 
Newark, and Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 286, of Delaware, Ohio, 
pledging loyalty and support to the President ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of New Jersey State Board 
of Education, Trenton, N. J.; favoring selective conscription ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York against conscription ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of State 
of New York relative to relations between United States and 
Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of Order of Owls, Milwaukee, Wis., 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

sy Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the Ministers’ 
Union, Racine, Wis., urging that national prohibition be adopted 
as a War measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. CRAGO: Memorial of Pennsylvania Division of the 
Travelers’ Protective Association favoring compulsory military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of members of Port Huron 
(Mich.) Review No. 1 of the Woman’s Benefit Association of 
the Maccabees, requesting Federal amendment for woman suf- 
frage; to the Committee en the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Brown City (Mieh.) Mennonite Congrega- 
tion and Port Huron ¢(Mich.) Mennonite Congregation, asking 
for legislation which will exempt members of nonresistant de- 
nominations from all military service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the American 
Peace and Arbitration League favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the motor and accessory manufacturers of 
New York favoring universal military service; to the committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Yale Club, New York City, 
favoring compulsory military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League, Republican Club of the City of New York, war 
committee of the Lawyers’ Club of New York City, and board 
of directors of the American Society of Civil Engineers, favor- 
ing universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of E. H. Mead, of South Orange, N. J., favor- 
ing the Susan B. Anthony amendment as a necessary war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of Cornell University 
Alumni Association, of Chieago; Danville Rotary Club; Arthur 
J. Leonard, president Chieago Union Steck Yards; Stanley 
Field; William F. Childs; W. E. Reininger; E. A. Lagerholm; 
Irving Leventon; Ariel Meinrath; Howard Tracey; C. E. Jeter, 
mayor of Plano, Ill.; Wait Talcott; and E. C. Mosher, favoring 
the selective draft; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of citizens of Randolph, Mass., 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts State Board of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Weymouth, Mass., pledging loyalty to 
the President ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Boston Lodge of Elks Defense Committee, 
pledging loyalty to the President; te the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of Georgetown (Mass.) Grange, 
Patrons cf Husbandry, favoring national prohibition and the 
conservation of food supplies during the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of 


North Germantown, Philadelphia, asking immediate prohibition 
S a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. HULBERT: Memorial of the Republican County (,,,. 
mittee of County of New York, board of directors of the \)yop 
ean Society of Civil Engineers, and Republican Club of (i;. ,+ 
New York, favoring universal military training; to the (.),. 
mittee on Military Affairs. $ 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Assoeis:;,, 
of the United States, against increasing tax on alcohol: 4, 4). 
Committee on Ways and Means. Pa 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of the [, 
Employees’ Union, favoring civil-service retirement bill: jo ; 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of the Foreign Cory)5),, 
Association of Baltimore, Md., favoring universal military <.» 
ice ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Michael Davitt © 
Hartford, Conn., asking recognition of Ireland, Belgiun), 1, 
and other countries’ claim to national self-government: j.) ;), 
Connnittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Telegram from Portland (Oyo 
Branch Bohemian National Alliance, pledging support to the 
administration ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Bethany (y)- 
legiate Presbyterian Chureh, in favor of national prohi)itiv 
during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Indorsement of John Baskerville, American 
Merchants’ Syndicate, Chicago, HL, for conscription; ty 4; 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. E. Huntington, president Los Ange}. 
Realty Co., Los Angeles, Cal., indorsing universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, indorsement of the Grass Valley Branch of the Ameri- 
can League, by A. L. Wisher, vice chairman, Grass Valley. (x). 
of universal military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Coofin-Reddington Co., of San Francisco, 
Cal, against revenue-stamp tax on medical proprietary prepara- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of the Madison Cooperative Buili- 
ing & Loan Association, in re war-revenue measures; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Foreign Commerce Club, of New York, 
the Committee on Engineering Cooperation; Lawyers’ (lu), of 
Washington; and the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
pledging support to the President and favoring universal! will- 
tary service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Memorial of citizens of Bellefonte, Ia. 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions or memorials of the Manufa 

ing Perfumers’ Association of the United States; the Ameri 
Society of Civil Engineers; the Committee on Engineecriie | 
operation; the Lawyers’ Club of Essex County, N. J.; the New 
Jersey State Board of Education; and the Republican Club of 
New York City, pledging support to the President and favoring 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of Federal Pm- 
ployees’ Union, of Washington, D. C., favoring Senate })i!! 251; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite Congregation, a 
Ransom, Kans., for exemption from compulsory military ser)- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of Adirondack Branch, womans 
section of the Navy League, representing an affiliated member 
ship of 1,200 persons, placing itself on record in favor of un: 
versal compulsory military service for the United States an! 
the adoption of selective conscription in order that militar 
service and the promotion and prosecution of industry for the 
proper maintenance thereof may be coordinated and correlate! 
to the utmost extent as necessary adjunets of any military sy» 
tem adequate to the needs of the United States; to [he Col 
mittee on Military Affairs. - 

By Mr. SNOOK: Telegrams from North and South Side 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Napoleon, (io, and 
Edward Staley, J. Denver Driscoll, Peter Coil, F. 0. ©m's 
J. W. Owens, and F. P. Spigy, favoring prohibition ss 4 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. Sate 

By Mr. STEELE: Request from citizens of Carbon Coun 
Pa., for the enactment certain legislation; to the Comm: 
tee on Ways and Meayé. ae 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of faculty and students 0! W ash 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., fayorine a 
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quate military preparation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. - ail 

Also, petition of members of the United Presbyterian (!u'" 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., presented by Rey. W. H. Patter’ 
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p. D., favoring the enaetment of a national prohibition law 
in view of the present war situation; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


Also, petition of members of the Free Methodist congrega- 
‘ion, of Elwood City, Pa., favoring the enactment of a national 
prohibition law in view of the present war situation; to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of citizens of Beaver County, Pa., sent by the 
Charles O. Smith, Rochester, Pa., recommending the en- 
vetment of a national prohibition law in view of the present 


Rev. 


war situation; to the Committee on the Judieiary. 


By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of W. H. Love 


ynd others, of Rolette, N. Dak., favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of Woman’s Club, of Bethesda, 
Md. favoring universal military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 





SENATE. 
Fripay, April 27, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Mouday, Aprit 238, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr, JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Washington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have a petition, signed by Prof. Henry W. 
Farnam and Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, praying 
for a tax on special war profits, the lowering of the present 
income-tax exemptions, increases in the rates of the income 
tax, and a high consumption tax on luxuries. It is very brief, 
und I think contains suggestions which may be of great value 
ut the present time. I ask to have it printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a violation of 
agreement, but it is all right. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, however, calls 
attention to the fact that matters of this kind are not provided 
for in the unanimous-consent, agreement, and he does not wish 
the request in any way to affect that agreement. 

Mr. KENYON. Last night, before the recess was taken, the 
Democratic leader, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin}, 
remarked, when an attempt was made to introduce a resolu- 
tion, that he would object to any resolution or anything of that 
—— until a vote was had, and I think that ought to be fol- 
owed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would be very 
vlad to have the Senator from Connecticut withdraw his re- 
(lest at this time and will try to hold the agreement strictly 
in force. The Senator from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the very large 
iumber of Senators present at this early hour prompts me to 
sity that I do not hope to influence any Senator in his vote upon 
the bill which is now pending. Their minds are pretty well 
made up upon the main issue that has been so fully discussed. 
I do deem it proper, however, to take just a few moments of 
the time that has been allotted for the consideration of this 
ieasure in presenting a sort of a summary of the conclusions 
to which I have come regarding the matter and of the reasons 
why I shall cast my vote as I expect to do. I shall not take 
the time to go into detail as to the facts and the reasons that 
have led me to this conclusion. That is not necessary, even if 
the time were not limited. 

Mr. President, I heped that our Nation would not get inte this 
War, I did all I thought I could patriotically to keep it out. I 
thought I foresaw the awful consequences that would come from 
a the cost in money, the poverty, privations, and sufferings at 
‘ome and at the battle front; the desolated homes and broken 
arts; the taking of thousands of our best manhood from 
eae helpful pursuits to be slaughtered and to slaughter; 
enna bodies and wrecked minds lingering through delaying 
‘i chitless pain and wretchedness; the orphans and widows; the 
rotting’ eyes turned to strange skies above them; lifeless bodies 

‘hg on foreign soit; and great national problems stretching 





from 


the unanimous-consent 
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far away into the dim future, taking us away from the land- 

marks of the past and wrenching us from the principles which 

we have long held dear and sacred and necessary for our highest 

development. To avoid all this I felt was worth striving for. 

and if death would have avoiled it IT would have gladly given 

my life to do it. If I erred, it was on the side of peace. and 1 
have no apologies to offer. 

The Constitution, ordained by the people as their fundaments:l 
rule of conduct, says: 

The Congress shall have power to deelare war. 

It has done so. We are at war. The past is passed. ‘The fu- 
ture is our concern and problem. How long the war will last, 
what demands it will make upon us, what armies will be re- 
quired, what battles will be fought, what sacrifices must Ix 
made, what sufferings must be endured, what problems must 
be met, no one can tell. We should prepare for the most sever 
task and test that can come to us to bring victory to our cause 
We are not in the war to further the greed, ambition, or desire 
for territorial aggrandizement of any nation nor to gratify the 
vengeance of any people. We battle for our rights and our 
liberties under international aw, the fundamental principles 
of democracy, and for a lasting world peace. 

The war should be waged with all the vigor, energy, power, 
and strength this Nation has. We should act promptly, un- 
hesitatingly, and unitedly. This is the surest way to bring vie- 
tory and an early peace. To do this is humane as well as wise. 
Tt will save lives, lessen sorrow, prevent suffering, and economize 
in money and resources. 

The President is our Chief Executive through the choice of the 
people. The Constitution says: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States. 

Under his guidance, direetion, and control must this war be 
waged. He must carry it on with the means and power which 
we place at his disposal. We can give him what he asks, or 
we can withhold it. We can adopt the plans he deems wise, or 
we can adopt plans of our own to contrel him in his actions. 
We declared war, but its eonduct and its direction is his special 
duty. Democracy is again on trial. Lord Northcliffe says 
“Democracy is a bad war maker.” That is true. It is true 
not only because democracy abhors war and is not trained te 
war but because of divided councils and responsibilities when it 
is forced into war. Let us profit as far as possible by the mis- 
takes of the past. In my judgment, whatever the Commander 
in Chief deems necessary within the limits of the Constitution 
to prosecute this war efticiently and successfully it is my patri- 
otie duty as ua legislator to grant. 

The same high purposes and patriotic love of country nerve 
him that move us. As Commander in Chief he is directly re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of our Army. If victory 
comes to our arms, the special glory will be his. If we meet de- 
feat or disaster, his will be the blame, unless it can be charged 
to us and our failure to do our duty or to give him what he 
thought necessary for success. 

He has told us that he needs $7,000,000,000 to begin the war. 
We have given it to him. Its wise use is his responsibility. He 
says he needs 500.000 men at once, and authority for more if he 
finds that he needs them. No one questions his decision in this 
respect. We are going to give him authority to bring these men 
to the colors. How are they to be secured? That is the sole 
question of difference. With his knowledge of the task before 
him, the President urges that they be secured by Government 
selection, commonly known as “ draft” or “ conseriptioén.” rather 
than by self-selection, conmmonly called “ volunteering.” Upon 
this we are divided. Over this question the legislative battle 
wages. 

The system urged by the President is denounced as “ mili- 
tarism.” The other is held to be the time-honored and tradi- 
tional method of raising an army in the Republic, and the essence 
of liberty and democracy. 

No great war has ever been fought without one or both parties 
using conscription early or late. Should we use it now or when 
we are in an extremity? The man who must conduct the war, 
our Commander in Chief, urges it as a wise and necessary meas- 
ure now. The military authorities, almost without exception, 
urge it now. The Senate committee that has fully examined 
into it recommends it. The honored Members of this body who 
have served in our wars as volunteers are for it. The lessons 
of this great war point to it as a wise course. Why should | 


not vote for it? What reasons can I give for failing to do so? 
I am not a military man, and it seems to me that strong, con- 
vincing, and compelling reasons should be presented to warrant 
me in going contrary to the mature opinion ef these authorities, 
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who are as patriotic as I am and moved by the same hope of a 
glorious victory. . 

I know that many of my people are opposed to it. I know 
that many of them favor the volunteer system and feel that it is 
a system in aecord with cur traditions, institutions, and prin- 
ciples. I want to be in accord with the public sentiment of the 
people who have selected me to represent them, but I feel that 
I have a duty to perform tnaat is not discharged by simply trying 
to find out what their sentiment may be and express it by my 
vote, and I think they expect me to perform that duty. They 
expect me to study this as well as other questions from every 
angle. They expect me to consider and weigh information that 
I have and which they may not have. They expect me to take 
into account the exigencies of which they may not know and, 
giving due weight to their opinions and my duty to represent 
them, they expect me to do what I believe to be right and for 
the best interests of the country, and that is what I am going 
tc do while I am honored with their trust and confidence. 

Mr. President, I have investigated this question as fully as 
possible. I have listened to the discussion with an open mind, 
and I have sought information from every possible source. I 
have set aside personal preferences. I have tried to cast aside 
all personal considerations, possible future effects, and to ascer- 
tain exactly what the merits of the two systems are as new 
propositions and consider them without sentiment or prejudice. 

No substantial or overpowering reason is presented to me 
which warrants my voting against the recommendation of the 
Commander-in-Chief and those who recommend the provision in 
this bill for selective conscription. 

It is said to be undemocratic. So is war undemocratic, and 
we must wage it with military efficiency, and effective methods 
must not be disregarded because they may seem contrary to 
our ideals in peace. 

It is said to be odious to free, liberty-loving men, The con- 
scription of the past was odious, because it was not used until 
its application reflected upon the courage and patriotism of 
those drafted. It is said to have led to riots, self-mutilation, 
and expatriation. Those who have resisted it by rioting, those 
who have tried to escape it by self-mutilation, and those who 
have sought to avoid it by leaving the country have been those 
who would not volunteer, and they were those who determined 
not to go into the Army though the country was in the greatest 
danger. No system should be condemned because it was odious 
to such men. If a nation’s life depended upon their courage 
and sacrifices, it would not live long. No man who was willing 
to volunteer has resisted conscription. No man who was willing 
to volunteer has mutilated himself to avoid service in the Army, 
and no man who was willing to volunteer has sought refuge in 
Canada to avoid the draft. 

This is not the draft or conscription of the past. It is not 
a measure to take the unwilling or the coward. It is a measure 
to select from the brave and the willing and those of cqual obli- 
gation to the Government the number deemed necessary to meet 
the present emergency. It will reflect upon no man’s patriotism, 
but will be a special badge of honor to the ones selected. It 
will disgrace no one, but it will save many from dishonor and 


reproach. It is truly democratic in principle and just in its 
application. It recognizes the duty of each to give his life for 


his country in times of stress and war, and takes impartially 
for that purpose. It attacks no one’s patriotism, but assumes 
the patriotism of all. 

Conscription is opposed because it is said to be militarism. 
Grant that it is the essence of militarism. Militarism is the 
essence of war. War is what we are to carry on. We can not 
fight batttes and win victories without militarism, and a mili- 
tary machine composed of men who love liberty and the prin- 
ciples of democracy is the acme of militarism, and the more 
efficient such machines we organize the more quickly and surely 
will victory come to us. We are at war with the greatest mili- 
tary power of the world. To ineet the militarism of that power 
with militarism is not to abandon liberty but to preserve it; is 
not despotism but wisdom. . 

It is urged that it means the permanent establishment of 
militarism. Not so. This legislation applies only to the war. 
When it ends whatever military machines we have will dissolve 
into the peaceful pursuits of the Republic just as did those great 
armies at the close of the Civil War. To think otherwise is to 
impeach the patriotism of our people and their devotion to 
democracy. ‘ 

In peace the compulsory system should have no place in our 
military organization, Service in the Regular Army during 


peace should be entirely voluntary, and I would resist to the last 
any attempt to make such service compulsory. When I say 
this I do not condemn universal training. To my mind that is 
an entirely different matter and this bill should be acted upon 
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had volunteered. 





independently of it. We are going to do many things ) 
we would not do in times of peace. We are going ty 
executive officers with power and authority that we wy 
think of giving them in ordinary times, For the war 
going to establish practically an autocracy in order thy 
racy may live and spread throughout the world, The) 
more reason to believe that the establishment of con 
now will make it a permanent policy than there is ¢, 
that the establishment of such an autocracy as Ger), 
Russia never dreamed of means that such a system 
continued when the war ends. 

Unstinted praise has been bestowed upon the voluntesr 
It belongs to the soldiers and not to the system. The ));); 
and achievements of our volunteers are glorious aud. i:s)jyi, 
but the system is unfair, unjust, inequitable, and undenwoes.; 
The courage, sacrifices, and victories of our volunteers ¢ tute 
the brightest pages of the world’s history and are on ins)ir; 
to us in this world struggle for freedom and liberty, lui x! 
not blind us to the demerits of the system or the merit 
other system. 

These men, however, would have been the same iny 
soldiers no matter how enlisted. When selected under {! Vs 
tem our freemen will be the same true, loyal, brave, devoted, ano 
patriotic soldiers of liberty, freedom, and democracy as if they 
It is not the manner of enlistment that i) 
spires men like these but the purposes and objects for whi 
they fight. If possible they will be better soldiers under jhis 
system because they will feel no injustice, because they will : 
feel that others have stayed at home to take advantuage of | 
absence to make money and secure place and profit, and because 


.they will know that if their ranks become thin reinforcements 


will come in men whose patriotism has never been questioned, 

The system proposed permits no substitutes. It 
distinctions and gives no special preferences. It 
alike. 


makes no 
treats all 
It is thoroughly democratic and in harmony with tly 
principles of equality. There are some details of the bill | 
want to see changed. The age limits should be increased. Thy 
boy who can not vote should not be taken to die by the country 
that gives him no lega! rights. Men who have long enjoyed the 
blessings and privileges of free government should be required 
if needed, to give their lives at the call of the country whose 
blessings they have so long enjoyed. 

Ample provision should be made for the dependents of thos: 
who are called to the front. The Government can wel! affor 
to give assurances to its fighting men that those dependent 
upon them will be kept from poverty and privation. 

Safeguards should be thrown around the boys at the frou 
and at training camps to protect them from those vicious in 
ences that always gather to prey upon them, and their lov 
ones at home should be assured that the sacrifices they | 
made are not to be nullified by such vicious influences. (tli 
changes will be proposed for which I may vote. 

My only fear is that the delay in getting the machiner 
ready to take the necessary census and to select the men needle 
will be greater than anticipated. I hope not. I hope this work 
will be done efficiently and expeditiously. Volunteers would be 
available for training and drilling almost immediately. That 
is a great consideration now, and if I did not think that thos 
who have charge of actually assembling the men believe ¢ 
in the end this is the most expeditious way to do if, 1 wow 
hesitate about rejecting the volunteer system in tliis cme! 
gency. This is no time for “ watchful waiting.” [ hope ther 
will be none. 

Whether volunteering has been a success or a failure I do lo! 
eare to discuss. As I have said, I join in all the encomiuls 
heaped upon the volunteer soldiers, but the system that is te 
effective, niost equitable, most just, and best adapte! to leo 
the present emergency is the one we should adopt. on 

Prompt action is needed. Our natural resources sid incl» 
trial power should be mobilized under wise direction. (url 
tary forces should be organized, oflicered, trained, drilled, 4! 
made ready for any service deemed necessary for victory. N : 
should show Germany that we are earnest and united, #1 the 
all our power of wealth and men is behind our Goyerimen(| 
this war, to be used to the utmost to vindicate the pric 
for which we entered it. To convince her of this is ty hast 
the war's end and to save our citizens, our wealth, and our” 
sources, and bring peace to the world and democracy to *)'" 
ing millions. ' 

Mr. President, there are three primary steps ()'* \"" 
should take promptly to convince our enemies of tl futility 
continuing this terrible struggle. : é 

First. Select, drill, train, equip, and make rev) 
earliest possible date an Army of a million men. 


this Nation 


at the 








1917. 





Second. Conserve our natural resources and human power by 
jestroying throughout the Nation the liquor traffic. 

Third. Stamp our professions of democracy with the seal of 
sincerity by enfranchising the integrity, intelligence, purity, 
strength, and lofty patriotism of our women. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I held back from our entering 
ihis war perhaps as much as anyone, but I am now willing to 
eo forward as far as anyone to help make it a success. A 
success it must be, for there is no such word as fail in the 
jexicon of America. Like other Senators in this body, I have 
approached this question with an open mind, and with a full 
realization of the responsibilities upon the part of all Senators 
who are called upon to vote on this momentous question. 

I shall vote for conscription and against the volunteer plan. 
T do it with a full realization of how unpopular such a vote as 
that may be in my State; but I have tried in public life to 
view questions from the National standpoint and not the State 
standpoint, much as I desire to be in accord with the majority 
sentiment of my State. The people of my State may differ as 
to details of warfare, but they are to a man enthusiastically 
behind the Government in any steps it may take. 

There is strong argument to be made, and strong argument 
has been made, for both sides of this question. Earnest, con- 
scientious, thinking men who are equally patriotic may well 
differ. I have listened to the arguments on this subject on 
this floor, and they have been of a high character. The strong- 
est argument that has been advanced for the volunteer system, 
and the strongest argument that appeals to me, is that the 
volunteer makes the best soldier. I believe there can be no 
doubt of that proposition. His heart and his soul are in his 
work: and in any line of human activity the man who has an 
enthusiasm for his work will always be better at that work 
than the man who has not. If we should attempt, for instance, 
io draft a chaplain from the membership of the Senate, I fear 
we would be rather unsuccessful. Men go into the ministry 
because they have a call for service. If we drafted men into 
ihe ministry they would not be successful. That is true, I 
think, of other professions. 

There is more patriotism, generally speaking, in the man 
who volunteers and goes out to the service of his country than 
there is in the man who stays at home, though not always. We 
have learned to venerate the volunteer, to place a halo about 
him, from the days when as small boys we saw the old veterans 
march by on Memorial Day and our mothers told us what it 
meant. We have looked upon him as being different from the 
soldier who was conscripted, and we have had a right to do so. 

I do not join in the criticism of the volunteer system or of the 
volunteer as that system has been criticized on this floor. The 
proudest pages of our country’s military history record the 
achievements of the volunteer. Old “ Pap” Thomas at Chicka- 
mauga, Joe Hooker at the Battle of Lookout Mountain, leading 
the boys above the clouds, where the stars of the flag twinkled 
side by side with the stars of heaven ; Hancock on that immortal 
day at Gettysburg—volunteeer troops, nearly all of them. On 
the other side, “ Stonewall” Jackson, Forrest—brilliant volun- 
teers. The men who under Pickett came across Seminary Ridge 
for a mile and a half, exposed to the deadly fire of the Union 
guns until their ranks were almost swept away—90 per cent 
of them volunteers. 

Volunteers have been the gallant fighters of our wars, and 
somehow or other we have learned to think of the volunteer as 
having the greater degree of patriotism, whether he be in the 
Prison cell dying of starvation, with no sight of the flag to urge 
him on and rob death of its terrors, or on lonely picket duty, fall- 
ing with only an opportunity to utter a prayer for the loved 
ones at home—we have thought of the volunteers as the men 
who have gone without being sent. All honor to them. Their 
hames are enshrined among the immortals of the Republic. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for one exception on the question 
of volunteers, and that is to permit a distinguished ex-President 
of the United States to organize his division or a number of 
divisions and to go to the front. Of course, it may well be said 
that this is an exception that gives certain privileges to him 
wee to the men who desire to enlist with him not given to others; 
pe it is a different situation, because there is no man in this 

‘ition who can gather around him the same number of recruits 
Mee the enthusiasm that Theodore Roosevelt can. It would 
; ete sight for our allies in the war if he could lead 
as a under the Stars and Stripes to fight side by side with 
with ae of France. He wants to go; those who will enlist 
habe on want to go; the people are anxious that they shall 
end © opportunity. We want this war to come to a speedy 

, and nothing, in my judgment, would help to bring it to a 


Speedy end as much as that. 
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But it is said that would demoralize the Army. It might 
work some demoralization, but, Mr. President. it will demoraliz: 
the army of our enemy vastly more than it will demoralize our 
Army. I shall vote for that amendment, which, I understand, 
has been or will be proposed. 

The strongest argument presented against the volunteer Sys- 
tem is that the best of our blood under that system go to war— 
and that is a strong argument; that the “slacker” remains at 
home; that the best should not all be killed in war: that the 
virility of the race for succeeding generations is thereby 
lessened; and that the best brand of American manhood is 
taken. I have a couple of letters from my home State th: 
express the thought in the language of the man in the smaller 
town. The writer of one of the letters says—I will not men- 
tion the town from which the letter comes: 

Many young men have gone to serve Uncle Sam and many others 
just as able to go are afraid they will have to go. Universal obligatory 
service is the fair thing. I speak as a father whose only son, aged 20 
is a member of the Sixth United States Cavalry, now stationed at 
Presidio, Tex. 

I read another from a small town in Iowa: 

Seven of our hest young men leave to-morrow to join the Navy, 
most of them giving up good jobs, while about 40 of our undesirable 
young men stay at home holding down the leafers’ bench, which shows 
the injustice of the voluntary system. 

I want to say in respect to those letters that there is ne 
difliculty in the State of Iowa in raising volunteers. Our coin 
panies in the National Guard are recruited up to peace strength. 
In my own city, of 20,000 or 22,000 people, two companies have 
been recruited to full strength, and there are enough desiring to 
enlist to organize a third company. There is no trouble there. 
I have been somewhat amused at distinguished lawyers of the 
city of New York and other places going out to wake up the 
patriotism of the Middle West. If they will study the recruitiny 
statistics, they will discover that there is more response from 
the Middle West than there is in other sections of the country, 
and they had better employ their energies in their home com- 
munities. ‘The people of the Middle West do not need to t- 
instructed how to be patriotic. 

The strongest argument for conscription is that expressed in 
these letters. It is the fairest method. It takes the rich and 
the poor alike, the willing and the unwilling. The boy of the 
hod carrier fights side by side with the boy of the millionaire. 
The strongest argument against it is the irritation which it 
has caused in the past and which it will cause in the future. 
There is something about the very words “draft” and “ con 
scription” that goes against the American grain. As the 
Speaker of the House said in his argument the other day, the 
word “ conscript ” is much like the word “ convict,” and is re 
garded by a good many people in the same light. But if the 
people can understand that this is a system, as enforced jury 
service is a system—and there is nothing injurious to a man’s 
reputation in being called to serve on a jury, for that is a part 
of the duty of citizenship—and our people become eduented to 
that idea as to the conscription system about to be established, 
the prejudice may lessen. 

This bill provides for the selective system. I am net certain. 
Mr. President, but that in the condition the bill is now it is 
worse than if there were absolutely no exemptions, and [ think 
that the men who are fathering this bill, that the War Deport 
ment and Senators, ought to give consideration to one thing 
particularly in this bill that is going to cause intense irritation. 
If you are going to exempt the agricultural classes, as the bill 
provides may be done, and is perhaps necessary, I sometimes 
wonder just what kind of an Army we are going to have with- 
out any farmer boys in it. The boy who stays at home on the 
farm and helps in production will be just as much a patriot as 
the man who goes to the front. I want to suggest and appeal to 
the chairman of the committee that there should be some differ- 
ent method provided for determining questions of exemption. 
Under this bill as it now stands a petty military efficer will go 
into a community and decide as to exemptions. He can say to 
John Smith’s boy, “ You are exempt,” and to Henry Jones's boy, 
“You must go.” 

Now, look down the line, Senators, to where that is going to 
lead us. There will be irritation enough about this in any 
event, without having a self-important little military officer in 
a community deciding whose boys are going to the war and 
whose boys are going to stay home. The air will be filled with 
suspicion; there will be charges of favoritism, charges of cor- 
ruption. I do not believe any civilized nation in the world puts 
such power into the hands of any military officer. England 
does not do it; England has tribunals to decide such matters. 
Let us not, in the language of the Senator from California | Mr. 
JoHNson] a few days ago, be so careful about the democracies 
of Europe that we lose democracy at home. 
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The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotietrre] has pre- 
sented an amendment on this subject, providing for the estab- 
lishment of tribunals to determine the question and a proper 
system of appeals, so that there need be no delay. His amend- 
ment, I think, provides—I have not studied it closely—for a 
local board appointed. by the President for each congressional 
district, an appeal board for each State, also appointed by the 
President, so that there may be uniformity, and a central 
tribunal. We ought to give consideration to this matter. The 
men who believe in the justice of this war and the men who are 
standing by this bill—and I am one of them—ought to have 
vision enough to correct this trouble now. So I appeal to the 
committee, through its distinguished chairman, to correct what 
I regard as a tremendous evil in this respect. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator think that the amend- 
ment proposed by the senior Senator frona Wisconsin cures 
that defect? 

Mr. KENYON. I think so. It provides for local boards ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States for each con- 
gressional district to determine the question, with appeals to 
a State board and a central tribunal. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand the Senator. will support 
such an amendment? 

Mr. KENYON. I expect to do so; yes. I feel deeply on this 
question because of my interest in keeping the people of our 
country united behind this war. If in the communities of this 
country feeling is to be engendered over this question, we are 
going to have trouble; and what is the use of inviting trouble 
like that? I hope the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the committee itself will do something to remedy 
that defect in the bill, if they are not satisfied with the amend- 
ments which have been offered. 

Yes; we are going to have irritation. Conscription is irri- 
tating; war is an irritating thing. It is irritating to the men 
upon the firing line and it is irritating to the people at home 
who have to pay for it. I have heard it expressed in this Cham- 
ber that the men who go to the front should have no pay at all; 
that their service should be a supreme act of heroism. ‘That is 
“in irritating argument, too. Their pay ought to be increased. 

I have not observed Members of Congress serving without 
any pay, and service in the Senate is no more dangerous, or 
not much more dangerous than service in the trenches, though 
I think that with the foul air we are compelled to breathe 
here, with all the doors consistently closed, it is about as 
dangerous to serve in the Senate as it is in the trenches, for 
the trenches, at least, have the advantage of fresh air. I have 
not observed that Members of Congress, instead of serving for 
nothing, were willing to divorce themselves even from mileage. 
It is heroic to talk abeut the men going to the firing line with- 
out any compensation, but heroism does not reduce the high 
cost of living or take care of the people at home. 

This war must be fought somewhere else than at banquets, 
amid the clinking of champagne glasses and the disappearance 
of the elusive caviar sandwich. It must be fought somehow 
besides sending letters to the President offering services in a 
general way, without anything particularly specific, and then 
rushing to the nearest newspaper office and publishing the letter 
in the paper. Patriotism is too often exhibited by putting an 
extra flag on an automobile and then wiring a Member of Con- 
gress, for God’s sake, not to tax any of these things that we 
are particularly interested in. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I interrupt the Senator at this point because 
of the last remark which he made; and with his permission I 
should like to read two short telegrams coming yesterday from 
the same community in my State, which show that even among 
the extreme advocates of this bill there are some cross currents 
of sentiment. 

The first reads: 


At largest mass meeting eyer held here, last night, strong resolu- 
tions esveceling. administration's selective conscription bill unani- 
mously passed. our support of program is required. 


The second telegram, from the same place, reads as follows: 

War taxes in the form of stamp tax discriminatory, disturbing to 
trade conditions, and result in unfair methods of competition. We 
are willing to bear our fair share of war taxes, but this form highly 
objectionable. Wil greatly appreciate your opposition to stamp tax. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, that illustrates: some of the 
kinds of patriotism that will have to change in’ this country ; 
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that the people of this country will have to wake up to 4] 
fact that this war is not a Sunday School picnic, and j. ,. 
going to be carried out by voeal volleys at banquets. 1), 
must get in their minds the fact that it is a hard, col) ¢.,. 
irritating in the extreme; that we must fight, and fight |).,.,) 
We voted to bring on this war; now let us never hesit.;.. .. 
every means to carry it forward to a successful conejo, 
The harder we fight and the sooner we fight the quicker penee 
will come and the more enduring peace will be. We who yoyo 
for this conscription and we who vote for war must make oy» 
sacrifices. I have always felt that Members of Congress les 
voted for war ought to be willing to go to war. I belie. in 
that philosophy and am ready to back it, as far as I any eo 
cerned. 

We hear a good deal preached nowadays of what an ayy) 
thing it is to die for one’s country. We used to believe ani jj 
taught that it was a glorious thing to die for one’s coyyiry. 
A country that is worth having, a country with the ideals of 
our Nation, is worth dying for, and the man who goes out 4) 
dies for his country in a righteous cause does not really lose jis 
life. The man who gives his life for others saves it. The may 
who saves his life for self loses it. It was the doctrine of tho 
Master; it has been the doctrine of Christianity for nineties, 
hundred years; it is the truth. 

Men have died willingly and happily for their country. It js 
a glorious way to go, and it is time we stopped preaching the 
doctrine that we are doing an unholy thing if we do give our 
lives for our country. In all time those who have given yy 
their lives for a good cause, for the benefit of humanity, have 
not really died; no! Dayid, the sweet singer of Israel, is not 
dead. Moses, the law giver, lives on. Abraham Lincoln js 
iiving in the hearts of millions of people who came from dark. 
ness to light. 

They never die who fall in a great cause, 

The bleck may soak their gore, 

Their heads be sodden in the sun, 

Their limbs be strung to city walls and castle gates, 
And yet their spirit walks anand 

Mr. President, as I have said, the argument preseited is 
strong on both sides, In voting for conscription I do not vote 
against the volunteer system to place it in the discard forever. 
The time may come when it may be necessary. I vote for this 
equality-of-service proposition, weighing the arguments upon 
both sides, drawn to support it somewhat for the following 
reason : 

I do not want to put my judgment against the judgment 
of the military experts. We have them for the purpose of 
studying war problems. We must trust them. If they are a 
class of men who have not the interests of the country pro- 
foundly at heart, we had better get rid of them. They have 
come to the conclusion that in this particular crisis conscrip- 
tion is the best thing. That it has been approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, and is asked by the President. It will get us an 
army. There is no question as to that. A volunteer syste 
would probably get us an army, but it may not. We can run io 
risk in this time of emergency. As the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaApswortH] a few days ago said in substance, 
while it would take time to build an army in this way, we 
would be building upon a solid foundation; and it is better to 
take time and do that than to raise our structure and have to 
come back and rebuild the foundation. We must have an arn) 
here, and go at it just as we would if there were no British 
Navy or French Navy standing between the enemy and ls. 
We must raise the structure of an army that can stand against 
the waves of Prussian militarism just as unaffected as Gibral 
tar is with the waves that lap the rocks at its base. As oul 
military experts have decided that this is the way to ‘lo it 
and as I do not feel competent as a layman to place my jus 
ment against theirs, I shall follow the plan that the President 
has asked, and vote against the volunteer system, and cast ly 
vote for conscription. 

I want to say this in closing: This age limit ouglit to be 
raised. It is a shame and a cowardly thing to put the burdet 
of this war on boys 19 years of age. Let us raise it so as 1 
take in the slacker, who will be above 25. There will be 2° 
boys around college who are slackers, but we ought not © 
take them mostly from colleges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President—— _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Knox in the chair). a 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from California: 

Mr. KENYON. I do. if 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I, with the copeams 
the Senator, ask him whether or not this age is recommen 
as well by the War College? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know. 
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SeveraAL SENATORS. | It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; I understand it is. 

Mr. KENYON. It is recommended by the War College? I 
did not recall that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I call the Senator’s at- 
jention to the fact that if we ought to follow the War College 
in one aspect of the bill, if it ought to be a Procrustean bed 
upon Which we must lie concerning this question, we ought 
as well to accept the plan of the War College in every aspect, 
for exactly the same reasons that the Senator gives. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; not at all. Let us accept the War 
College plan, not the War College details, just as I decline to 
accept the details of the War College as to the enforcement of 
the selective system by some Army officer. I regard that 
merely as a matter of detail, and not a part of the fundamental 
plan. Fundamentals are not the same as details. 

Let me say right here, while I think of it, that when we 
draft these boys it is our business to see that camps are free 
from liquor and other contaminating influences. Let none of 
these boys go back home after service with drink habits ac- 
quired in the Army or with the unspeakable diseases that 
have followed the armies of Europe, 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Low: 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON, I do. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator has just mentioned the matter 
of Army officers having charge of the exemptions. I think 
that point is well raised, and I have certainly listened with 
much interest to the very splendid and able argument of the 
Senator; but my understanding of section 5 is that the officers 
of the United States and of the several States and Territories 
will have that duty to perform. 

Mr. KENYON. I understand it is under regulations that 
may be prescribed by the President. 

Mr. BRADY. The first part of section 5 reads: 

The President is hereby authorized to utilize the service of any or 
all departments and any or all officers or agents of the United States, 
and of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents of the United 
States, and of the several States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia are hereby required to perform such duty in the execution of 
this act as the President shall order or direct. 

Now, I fully agree with the Senator that if some petty officer 
is going to say which young man shall be exempt and which 
shall enter the service, that power should not be given to him; 
but in the discussion of the matter in the committee my un- 
derstanding was—and I should be glad to have the chairman 
of the committee, who is thoroughly advised on the matter, 
correct me if 1 am not right in my statement—that the thought 
was to pick out men in the different counties to have charge 
of this exemption. ; 

Mr. KENYON. Why not say so in the bill, then? Why not 
have some plan in the bill? 

Mr. BRADY. T think that would be very wise. I think it 
would be very wise for us, when we come to the amendments, 
probably to agree on who we thought should have charge of the 
exeluptions. We discussed the matter thoroughly in the com- 
mittee, and I think it was generally understood that the plan 
was to have the sheriff, the health officer, and one other party 
that we discussed take charge of these exemptions; and by 
doing that it would be in the hands of the local authorities 
rather than in the hands of some petty officer. 

I fully concur with the Senator in the thought that this 
power should be given to a commission or board that will be 
Just as liberal and fair as it is possible to be in considering 
these exemptions, for the reason that we are not going to need 
such a great number of men for actual service, and Wwe will 
find that we will need just as many at home, on the farm, in 
the shop, and places of that character as we will need in the 
ranks, We should have local men who understand conditions, 
— know the men, and know what they would be best fitted 
or. 

I think the suggestion made by the Senator is a good one. 

Mr, KENYON. ‘The Senator can call to mind men in his 
community in the State, in the congressional district, of such 
high character and respect among all the people that their de- 
Cision on a matter of this kind would be readily accepted and 
there would be no dissent whatever. 
ee BRADY. And it would do away with any friction that 

ght be in the community on account of the selection of any 
particular young men, ' 

- SMOOT, Mr. President—— 

Field te DUNG OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
a con Senator from Utah? 
. “A YON. I yield. 
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Mr, SMOOT. .T have been somewhat worried in my own mind 
as to just what ages the conscription should apply. The bill 
provides that the ages shall be from 19 to 25. I note what the 
Senator said in relation to the increase of that age, but what 
has the Senator to say in relation to our past experiences, 
particularly in relation to the Civil War; for I notice that out 
of the total individual enlistments of 2.213.265 and the re- 
enlistments amounting to 564,939, there were only 62.697 enlist- 
ments including and over the age of 25. I want to say to the 
Senator that that included the whole term of the Civil War: 
it included the volunteer system and also what few were drafted 
into the war. 

Mr. KENYON. It is largely the result of the volunteer 
system. 

Mr. SMOOT. All but about sixty-odd thousand. 

Mr. KENYON. There were more soldiers along about 18 
years of age than any other age in the Civil War. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of 18 years and under there were 1,151,438. 
There were 2,159,798, 21 years and under, out of a total of 
2,778,304. 

Mr. BRADY. Twenty-one and twenty-two. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 21 and under. In other words, over two- 
thirds of the entire Army were of the age of 21 and under, 
with only 62,697 of the age of 25 and above. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President, I just want to say I am glad 
to have these interruptions, but I am afraid they will not be 
fair to those Senators who are to follow. I do not want to get 
into an extended discussion. I have only a few words further 
to say. I think, answering the Senator from Utah, it is the 
result largely of the volunteer system to get younger men. At 
the same time I believe it is one of the things that shows the 
injustice of that system. 

Now, I believe we ought to raise this age limit. In any 
event, for the unmarried men, you ought to raise it indefinitely 
for them. A man who has lived to be 45 years of age and has 
never married ought to be compelled to go to war or something 
worse, except that he might be excluded on the ground he had 
evidenced some cowardice because he was afraid to tackle the 
matrimonial proposition. There might be some objection on 
that ground; but I think there ought to be a difference made 
between married and unmarried men. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true. In my conversation with 
Army officers they have invariably told me, as demonstrated 
in every country in war, the best soldiers range in age from 
18 to 25 years, and I suppose that that is the reason why the 
War College recommended the ages provided for in this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. If we are compelled to go as low as 19, let 
us go above 25. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KENYON, I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it not a fact that one of the objections 
against the volunteer system is that it takes the younger, the 
more virile, and the patriotic young men, which we now wish to 
avoid in a bill which fixes that identical age for all who cun be 
taken? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to conclude what I have 
to say. It will not take much time. 

I want to add this, that while I am voting for conscription 
of these men I am going to vote later on for conscription of the 
great incomes of this country to help pay the expenses of this 
war. Conscription of incomes above the amount that any ordi- 
nary demands of life needs is just as logical as the conscription 
of men. 

i want to just put in the Recorp a figure or two in showing 
the great profits that have come largely out of the war. The 
increase of millionaires in this country has been tremendous. 
I shall give the net profits after deduction for labor, materiai, 
interest, depreciation, and all other charges—in short, the 
amount available for dividends to stockholders. 

In 1914 the net profits of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. was $9,271,565; in 1916 they were $23,252,248. I will take 
only a few of them. 

Armour & Co., in 1914 the net profits were $7,509,908 ; in 1916 
the net profits were $20,100,000, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
in 1914 the net profits were $5,590,020; in 1916, $45,593,963. 
Central Leather Co., in 1914, $6,715,131; in 1916, $17,327,409. 
Crucible Steel Co., in 1914, $1,015,089 ; in 1916, $13,223,655. The 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., in 1914, $4,831,793; in 
1916, $82,107,693. 

-The poor people of this country and the people of moderate 
salary ought not to be burdened with any of the expenses of this 
war. They are standing all they can stand, but the people whose 
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incomes and dividends have increased practically 500 per cent 
in two years ought to be compelled to bear a large portion of the 
expenses of this war. In my judgment every income above 
$100,000 should be commandeered or conscripted for the benefit 
of the Government to carry on this war. That proposition 1s 
going to come before we get through the tax bill, and we might 
as well commence to think about it. When it comes up for 
discussion I do not know whether there will be the same enthu- 
sinsm to conscript these great incomes that there is to con- 
script men. 

The General Chemical Co., in 1914, net profits, $2,857,898 ; 
in 1916, $12,286,826. Phelps-Dodge Corporation, in 1914, $6.- 
. 664,839; in 1916, $21,974,263. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tiou—listen to these figures—in 1914 their net profits were 
$23,496,768 ; in 1916, $271,531,730. That has gone in increased 
dividends, increasing the incomes of many people whose incomes 
are simply enormous now. 

I merely refer to this, Mr. President, in passing, because I 
expect at some time to discuss it at greater length, simply to lay 
down a proposition that will come up later on, that conscrip- 
tion will be in order as te incomes over $100,000. 

I have taken up more time than I intended and I now 
yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the commander of a dread- 
naught calling his sailors and stokers and pilots for their daily 
drill, while the ship is drifting to the very rim of the vortex 
of a maelstrom of destruction illustrates but faintly the situa- 
tion of this country in this great war at the present time. 

Mr. President, this war will be won or lost by the submarines 
and not by an American Army. If we can overcome the sub- 
marine, we can win this war. If the submarine overcomes us, 
we can not win this war. If we can triumph over the sub- 
marine, this war can be won without the actual employment 
of a single American soldier in Europe. If the submarines 
triumph over us, we can not win this war, though we have 
10,000,000 of the best trained and officered men under arms, 
This is the living, vital, imminent question which confronts 
every nation engaged in this life and death struggle. 

Yesterday's report from the British Admiralty’s weekly state- 
ment of vessels sunk brings home to us for our immediate con- 
sideration and action this most imminent and important prob- 
iem of this war. I simply call attention to the fact that during 
the week ending April 22, 40 British ships over 1,600 tons and 
15 of less than 1,600 tons went to the bottom of the ocean. I 
want to call the attention of the chairman of the committee to 
the fact that 2 weeks previous there were 17 of those over 1,600 
tons and 2 of less sunk in one week; and in the next week 
there were but 19 of those over 1,600 tons and 9 of less; but 
the last week shows the enormous number of 40 over 1,600 tons 
and 15 of less than 1,600 tons sunk. This does not take into 
consideration any of the vessels of 100 tons or less, nor does it 
take into consideration any of the neutral vessels that have 
been sunk during that time. 

Let me call attention to another clipping from this morning’s 
issue of the Washington Post. Under the heading “ Submarines 
imay decide the war,” the British Trade Board head says: 


SUBMARINES MAY DECIDE THE 








WAR, BRITISH TRADE BOARD HEAD SAYS. 
Lonpon, April 26. 

A grave warning that the submarine menace may be an important 
factor in deciding the outcome of the war was sounded to-day by Sir 
Albert Stanley, president of the British Board of Trade. Address a 
luncheon of business men, Sir Albert said: 

“We have not yet found a way of dealing with the submarine as to 
remove the danger of their being an enormously important factor in 
determining the outcome of the war. The effect of the submarine war 
upon the existence of the British Empire is simply this, that we. can 
not continue to bring into this country all the supplies and materials 
required for our existence for the continuance of the war and for the 
actual needs of our industries. 


Mr. President, there is pending an amendment to this bill 
which, in its urgency, is far more important than the bill itself. 
The amendment provides for a board designated “board of 
merchant shipping defenses,” the duty and purpose of which is 
set out in the amendment itself in the following words, which I 
beg to insert without reading at this time: 

The duty of said board and the purpose of its creation is to provide 
for and perfect in the shortest possible time such mechanical device or 
devices as can be successfully used and employed upon a merehant ship 
while navigatiug the seas to check or deflect the course of a sub- 
marine torpedo and to prevent the same from coming in contact with 
the hull of the merchant vessel, or to explode the same before such 
eontact, or the perfection of any other mechanical device to protect 
merchant vessels from destruction by submarine other tham by use of 
defense guns. 

T also wish to insert at this time the table given, from which 
T have quoted, showing the 64 British ships that went to the bot- 
tom of the ecean durimg the last week. I set it out in its de- 
tails, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to ask him if he has an. 
of ships of other nationalities than Great Britain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not; but I understand fro, ; 
authorities it will bring the number up to about 80. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York World, Apr. 26.] 
Biceesr WEEK OF U-BoatTS; 64 CRAFT ON SINKING Lisy. 
; LONDON, Ap 

The Admiralty’s weekly statement of vessels sunk was iss 
hight. It reads: 

“Sinkings, by mine or submarine, over 1,600 tons, 40, inelid 
sunk in the week ending April 15; onder 1,600 tons, 15, includ) 
sunk in the week ending April 1. 

“ Vessels unsuccessfully attacked, 27, including 1 attacked () 
ending April 8. 

“ Fishing vessels sunk, 9, including 1 sunk the week ending \ 

RECORD OF SINKING SINCE FEBRUARY 1. 

This statement by the British Admiralty regarding the loss of 
by submarines or mines since the German Government announce 
sumption after February 1 of ruthless submarine warfare shows | 
greater number of vessels of over 1,600 tons each was lost during 
past week than ever before. The record since February 1 follows: 


May I interrupt the Senator for 
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Over 1,600 | Under 
_tons. 
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Trawlers and vessels under 100 tons are not included in this list. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we can not equip and 
train an eflicient army of half a million men and put thew 
the battle front in less than one year. If the Germain 
marine fleet increases in number and effectiveness during o\: 
one-half of that year at the rate it has increased in nue: 
and efficiency during the last few months we shall never be 
able to put that army on the battle front during the enti 
I make this declaration in no mere tone of propheey but wil 
assurances that the conclusion can be demonsirated 
mathematical accuracy. 

Mr. President, the appalling havoc of the submarine has i 
been half told or half realized. I want this Senate to divei 
its mind ene moment from its contemplation of waving b:aliers 
and martial strains, from the prospective panoply of wars 
array, and look upon the grim reality that is staring us i!) ile 
face at this very moment. Let us realize that while we ar 
dining and felicitating the great and honored representatives 
of our allies not an hour passes that there are not scores and 
hundreds of the brave sons of those allies struggling in (be 
waves, going down to death with their fair ships, victils 
to these scourges of the sea. 

Let us look a moment at what this submarine devastillo 
means to the world’s shipping, and especially what it meals 
to the shipping of Great Britain, upon whose shoulders has 
rested the burden of financing the cause of the allies and Whose 
ability to continue in this war and make a victory possible Ue- 
pends wholly upon her ability to keep open the channels of occa! 
trade, that her people may be fed and clothed and her aries 
supplied. 

How many of us have stopped to consider what percentire 
of the world’s shipping has been sunk during this war. and 
particularly during the months of February, March, and .\j"!! 
of 1917, since relentless submarine warfare has been reswed: 
How many of the American people have given any consideration 
to the value or quantity of the world’s products which have sole 
to the bottom of the sea, and what proportion of those products 
ean still be fed to the yawning waves without weakens or 
rendering ineffective the nations which must depend upon |e: 
We have no publications and no information or statistics «sce? 
what we may gather outside of our bureaus and departments 
upon the subject. 

Mr. President, the total merchant tonnage of the worl! « 
the beginning of this war in 1914 was 48,139,365. Of this (rest 
Britain had 19,779,119. In round numbers her total tonnare "" 
about 20,000,000 tons. With her shipbuilding facilites she 
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probably has maintained that tonnage, despite Aer enormous 
losses, up to February 1, 1917. Other maritime nations prob- 
ably have met their losses in ships, so that the world’s tonnage 
has been maintained up to February 1. It is perfectly safe to 
say, however, that the construction of ships since the beginning 
of February has not kept apace with the destruction of merchant 
tonnage of the world. 

The Journal of Commerce, which has attempted to tabulate 
all the losses of the world’s merchant marine from the beginning 
of the war, Shows that up to March 1, 1917, the number of vessels 
destroyed was 2,573. The capacity of those vessels was, in tons, 
4.711.100. This was about 10 per cent of the world’s merchant 
marine at the beginning of the war. 

This journal also shows that the destruction up to April 1 
will bring the tétal tonnage to at least 5,500,000 tons. From the 
very best information which I can gain this will have probably 
increased by May 1 to more than 6,000,000 tons, or more than 
one-seventh of the world’s tonnage. 

The German report shows that during the month of February 
the submarines of that country sank 292 vessels, with a capacity 
of 781,500 tons. It is conceded by all that the destruction during 
the month of March exceeded very considerably the destruction 
during the month of February, and the British report of yester- 
day shows no diminution in this frightful devastation, but an 
enormous inerease in the effectiveness of the submarines. 

On Mareh 27 Admiral Beresford stated that up to that date 
the March loss was more than 500,000 tons. Germany has not 
reported, so far as I am able to learn, just what her submarines 
accomplished during that month. 

What these U-boats are accomplishing at the present time may 
best be illustrated by a comparison of their deadly work during 
the last two months with that of the previous 30 months of the 
war. The monthly rate of destruction prior to February 1 was 
about 150,000 tons. During the months of February and March, 
accepting the lowest estimate, the losses have been more than 
one-fifth of the total losses of the previous 30 months. What a 
heavy proportion of this loss in shipping is borne by Great Britain 
alone is shown by the following table, which gives the losses up 
to April 1: 


| 
Number of | 









vessels | Tonnage. 
destroyed. | 
| | 
All of entente powers 1,661 | 3,492,772 
Grant AMIE i bone. cnommnenes s+, 1,276 | 2,821,849 
GUNN ORI tt ot a vesciceecesetcncen case 195 | | 203; 606 
Nowtval WOMEN dauvidesbetect bole se Sec cudavetcuccccsccéuevs 702 1,024,770 


I have a table here showing the losses of both belligerents and 
neutrals, and eall attention to the fact that out of a total neutral 
loss of 702 vessels the little country of Norway alone lost nearly 
one-half, both in number of vessels and in amount of tonnage, 
her number being 340 vessels destroyed and her tonnage 464,500. 

I ask to insert at this point a table of details of all the losses 
of all the countries up to March 1, 1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHnson of California in 
the chair). Without objection, permission to do so will be 
granted, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Merchant marine losses from the beginning of the war to Mar. 1, 1917. 
LOSSES OF THE ALLIES. 


| Number.) gross tons. 


-_ 















Great Britain... . 2,821, 849 
Fran ivemndae seis GiseeiaiGtns Chae onsae$ sen sne< chase cosa ath 

OY \ bie cnee een etn enn da cdgascaccéqcsccucacseccesd 5,11 
RUSsin. «. ei he MAPPER ee seb Use = eUdes dive cdudeceisct 77, 803 
Japan.......244 31,904 
Belgium 23, 683 
Portugal 10, 879 
Rumania ety | 3, 688 
Canada..... 0.02.4. soews beobecdes 3, 464 
Total 3, 492, 722 

’ | 

Norway . «ii stevia dudeteaseiuddssed Gti). Mids tsb owned 340 | 464, 560 
Holland. ...,,..<sccs Pe " 68 165, 146 
Denmark. 96 101, 475 
. reece 52 100,972 
_ eden 97 95, 332 
i MUN... se ves esse SMD ten O bd oink bd bine de ppaccwerendss 35 64, 607 
Buited States..........2.. ego S ei os cincina iis > «nen. dn 12 29, 001 
penal oeccoe eebeheee PURGES Rnabite ald advc neice ducceescedé 1 2, 258 
CTU. ee eee ece Ep ORM bubbles che asbedetecdsescee enw bined 1 1,419 
} RUD na tants cee ks Tt cs by escce eeccece eccecsocecs 702 1,024, 770 
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Continued 


Merchant marine losses from the beginning of the war to Mar. 1, 191 


LOSSES OF THE TEUTONS 
Number. | gross ton 
SI bine cucicaheghuhtuani dite aiuaeinataddnedss 83 195, 887 
Gf ok nw eds cenevedwandonden Nieeeeneneednns cece 101 | * 5d, 282 
a I ae Cadedasecesus ll 22, 439 
BO ths Juveddidadauedasduudinattads dauwonsteues 195 293, GOS 


Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, when Germany announced 
that if she could destroy a million tons of the world’s shipping 
which had been supplying her enemies per month she could 
dictate terms of peace within 10 months, she made no vain 
boast. She has not reached a million tons a month, but she has 
reached more than two-thirds of that amount per month since 
February 1 and is steadily gaining. 

It will be seen that the submarine is accomplishing but little 
less than was expected by the central powers, and that, there- 
fore, while the time allowed to accomplish the result will have 
to be extended, the purpose and the end sought by this ruth- 
less undersea war will be accomplished, though in a little longer 
time, unless that menace is met or neutralized. The amend- 
ment which I have offered inviting the inventive genius of the 
American people to be concentrated upon this great problem, 
providing for proper opportunity to test and develop appliances 
or mechanism designed to meet, deflect, or destroy the effective 
ness of the submarine torpedo, and intensifying effort and ambi- 
tion by suitable reward, purposes to accomplish this most im- 
portant result. 

This rapidly increasing annihilation of the world’s commerce 
demands immediate attention. To-day it means more than 
all the armies and navies we could ever put into this war. 

I think it a fair estimate to say that 750,000 tons of merchant 
shipping have been destroyed in the last 30 days. At this rate— 
and without any question the number of submarines is increas- 
ing—how long will Great Britain be able to hold out? The 
report that comes from Great Britain this morning answers to 
a certain extent this question; and, boiled down, that answer 
is that unless she can find some means of meeting the U-boat 
devastation she will be starved out of this war in a few months. 

If it required 20,000,000 tons of British merchant shipping 
to meet her economic demands in times of peace, how much 
more will she need that 20,000,000 tons of shipping in time of 
war? And what proportion of that shipping can she lose and 
still maintain herself and her armies on a war footing? Re- 
member that her shipping must also supply her allies. Remem- 
ber also it is not necessary to destroy the entire tonnage of 
Great Britain to cut off her supplies of the necessities of life. 
The destruction of a third of such tonnage would probably 
accomplish -the result. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that unless we are able to cope with 


this submarine menace there will be no occasion for the use 
of the armies which we are preparing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator froim 
North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certuinly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am very much interested in the 


Senator’s statement, and I think there is very much force in 
his argument. Does the Senator know, from his examination 
of the subject, whether or not submarines are as dangerous and 
as destructive to a modern battleship as they are to the mer- 
chant ship, or whether or not the battleship is strong enough 


to resist a torpedo fired by one of these submarines? I have 
never had occasion to examine the question. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I have examined the matter, Mr. Presi- 


dent, and I will state that of course the battleship is much 
more immune from the danger of destruction than is the mer- 
chant ship, and possibly it would take at least several shots 
from a submarine torpedo to sink a battleship, unless a shot 
struck the battleship in a particularly weak place. Some battle- 
ships, however, have gone down from a single shot, for the 
submarine torpedo is about as powerful as is a mine, and many 
battleships have gone down from a single mine explosion. The 
great trouble, however, in the use of the dreadnaught and the 
battleship is that they can not go out and find the submarine 
and thereby protect the merchant ship from its ravages. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would it be possible, I will ask the 
Senator from North Dakota, to convoy either a merchant vessel 


or a number of merchant vessels with convoys from either 
navy? 
Mr. McCUMBER. I would say it would be possible but 


almost improbable, in view of the number of submarines which 
are in the ocean to-day, and especially would that be true 
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during the hours of darkness. If by the use of these unseen 
instrumentalities of death, more dangerous than the Black 
Scourge or any other that has ever devastated any portion of 
the world, Great Britain could be eliminated from this war, 
what then? Demoralized Russia would fall in a week; brave 
France would be crushed and her sons and daughters suffer the 
fate of the Belgians; our foreign commerce would be destroyed ; 
our mighty surplus of grain to be harvested this year would 
rot in the bins, and stagnation the most depressing and from 
which anarchy is most surely bred would hold in its death grip 
the populous cities of the country. Frightful as this result 
would be, we are bending our present energies not toward the 
most important and imminent problem of this war, not toward 
the most practical questions involved, but toward the accom- 
plishment of a final end and purpose which must, from the very 
nature of things, be dependent upon the settlement of the pre- 
ceding and most imminent one—the submarine problem. 

Mr. President, this amendment provides for a board which I 
designate the “Board of Merchant Shipping Defenses.” It 
makes little difference whether this be a board or a bureau, 
whether it be something ingrafted upon a board already created 
or a new board. The one important thing is that there shall 
be represented on that board men of more than one idea or 
line of thought, and to secure that end it shall be composed of 
men of different callings, but experts all in their particular 
eallings or professions. I retain the chief constructor of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair of the Navy Department, 
and the naval constructor of such bureau. I suggest the Com- 
missioner of Patents as an additional member because in his 
department is every invention, every mechanical device and 
appliance used for every industry in the country. Because his 
bureau furnishes a most wonderful array of suggestions for 
appliances that may be utilized in a modified form for protec- 
tion against the self-propelling torpedo. The reason for select- 
ing one other of the highest recognized skill and experience in 
the construction of merchant ships, and still another with the 
highest recognized skill cnd experience in the navigation of such 
vessels, ust be apparent to anyone. We want not only mechan- 
ical ingenuity, but practical knowledge as to whether any 
mechanical device ean be used, either in the construction or in 
the navigation of such vessel. I assume that in the chief con- 
structor and the naval constructor we have expert information 
concerning the torpedo itself, its powers and its weaknesses. I 
have added to these members of the board two others with the 
highest recognized skill, experience, and knowledge of mechan- 
ical devices used in the great steel industries of the country. 

But, Mr. President—and I particularly address this to the 
Senator in charge of the bill—it may be asked, Why go outside 
the Regular Establishment in this matter? Because the tend- 
ency of every establishment is to rut itself and ever deepen the 
rut; because the situation demands the resourceful minds of the 
people of the whole country and not alone of some particular 
department. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Senator again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator that for 
some time I have been trying to formulate some kind of an 
alhendment with the object of getting the department out of the 
rut of which the Senator speaks, but I am frank to say that I 
never had in mind the question of the destruction wrought by 
the submarine. It has been my experience here that many of 
the departments do get into a rut. I will take for illustration, 
without meaning to criticize, the Ordnance Department. A man 
comes here with an appliance; if he gets a hearing at all he 
does pretty well, and if he ever gets his appliance tested he 
does remarkably well. As an instance of that, take the Lewis 
machine gun and other machine guns, over which there has 
been a controversy raging for years. If some board, such as 
that the Senator suggests, had had that matter in charge I am 
satisfied they could have made a report in a very short time. 
I am wondering if the Senator can not broaden his amendment 
so as to include other departments and other appliances that 
might be utilized in time of war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to that, and I was 
going to mention just what the Senator has mentioned; but I 
confined the amendment to the defense of merchant ships 
against submarines, because that is the vital question in this 
war, the imminent question upon which all others depend. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. My attention was ealled a few days ago tv . 
interesting new device which was available for exhibit a: «... 
lumbus, Ohio, by some people who invented a keyboard . 
trolled by wireless, by which there could be controlled sey.) 
different ships at once, moving by electricity, so as to take 
net and put it ahead of a battleship and sweep mines out of j).o 
way without any danger to life whatever. It took quite » |.) 
time to get that examined, and I do not know whether it oy. 
has been properly examined. I comment upon that because j; 
is in line with what the Senator in charge of the bill has jy. 
referred to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are a thousand men thinking {))). 
matter out to-day, but if they should go to the War Departnjo) 
or the Navy Department they would be told, “ We have nei{}o. 
any law nor any appropriation that would allow us to inyest; 
gate this matter.” It is an important question, and there jx 
knowledge and genius enough in this country, I believe, to sec) 
the end desired if we will give them an opportunity. 

Mr. President, human nature is the same whatever the ine 
of employment may be, and one of its dominant characteris} jis 
is resentment of outside interference with what it may reg; 
as its own special field. We are all afflicted with that wos 
ness. The specialist nearly always views with disfavor 1) 
proposition which has not been suggested by his own investi: - 
tion in his own field of endeavor. It very often happens {)) 
we have to go outside of a particular vocation to find origina!i{, 
original ideas that are most valuable in that very vocation, 
We all remember that a few years ago no physician would ever 
allow a pneumonia patient to inhale a breath of cold air. fy 
accident rather than by investigation it was lately discovered 
that the colder the air the better, and so to-day the course 0: 
treatment prescribed is that which was strenuously prohibited 
by the profession but a short while ago. Political jealousies, 
official jealousies, professional jealousies, Army and Nay) 
jealousies should be brushed aside and the American peoy)le, 
not the Army and Navy alone, should be invited to assist in the 
solution of this most vital problem. 

Accidental discoveries have played a far greater part in the 
realm of mechanical devices and inventions than has studied re- 
search. So, too, the military has generally adopted for its us 
that which the industrial world has conceived and brought out. 
Take, for illustration—and I call the attention of the Senato 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] to this, because it is along the line concern- 
ing which they have interrupted me—the evolution of the ex- 
plosive shell. The almost certainty of the shell exploding from 
the same power that sent it on its mission had to be overcome, 
and compressed air, already used in the industrial field, was 
utilized. This became obsolete almost as soon as utilized by tli 
use of compartments filled with cotton, which absorbed the im- 
pact. Then some one, I think out in Tacoma, who was experi- 
menting with blasts for work in the Alaskan mines, accideutilly 
found that he had produced an explosive that was not afleciod 
by either cold or heat, that could not be exploded by the blow 
of a trip hammer or by a red-hot billet of steel, but which could 
be easily exploded by the percussion cap. This immediately 
eliminated the shell with its cotton packing, and so to-day we 
can send one of these shells through an ordinary steel armor 
and have it explode at any given distance beyond, accordiny as 
it is timed. 

Those who will follow the history of the use of the submarir 
and I am coming down to that now—will recall that heretofore 
the possibilities of that vessel have been grossly underestimate, 
often scoffed at, by the naval authorities of the world. The 
Navy and Army authorities, I repeat, are human, just as miucli 
so as those engaged in other lines of endeavor, and they Just 
as naturally fall into ruts, out of which they must be pried. We 
began the construction of submarines in this country agiils 
the judgment of our naval experts. I think the same thing !s 
true of the Lewis. gun, which is to-day proving its efficiency. 
And even to-day, Mr. President, we are spending hundre:s 0! 
millions for the construction of mighty dreadnaughts, the tos! 
costly and the least effective craft used in this war. . 

Why was it, Mr. President, that every layman foresaw ()° 
mighty havoc that the submarine would produce in this war. and 
predicted it freely, while our naval authorities and the nave! 
authorities of Great Britain as well, unable to divert their admir- 
ing glances from the grim superdreadnaught, practically ignored 
the little submarine with its far vaster possibilities? Why ves 
it that the layman, knowing that the slightest mishap to a «read- 
naught would destroy thousands of lives and send a score of 
millions of dollars and the product of the toil of years to the 
bottom of the sea, was the first to attempt to impress upou ‘!e 
naval authorities the necessity of spending a greater pre)” 
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tion of our naval appropriation in the building of the cheaper 
and swifter armed cruisers, with more powerful and longer 
range guns? Why was it that the layman insisted all the while 
that the submarine would prove to be the most effective and most 
dangerous arm of sea war craft; that the swift cruiser would 
prove to be next in value and importance, and the mighty dread- 
naught the least used, while the naval authorities of both the 
United States and Great Britain recorded their view of the 
importance of these several types in inverse order, and failed 
to consider the submarine as a matter of serious importance? 

To the layman it was somewhat strange that with full knowl- 
edge of the potential power of the submarine, with its torpedo 
accompaniment, practically no consideration was given to that 
type of battle craft, whose possibilities seemed aimost without 
limit, until its work of devastation was well under way. The 
superdreadnaught was the all-absorbing thought and topic of 
the Navy and of naval constructors. Billions of dollars have 
been expended upon this type of vessel, not only up to the be- 
ginning of this war, but continued almost up to the present 
time, only to find that they have become almost impotent; and 
during this time the whole sea has become infested with the 
submarine, against which every vessel from superdreadnaught 
to the smallest merchant craft has found no means of defense. 

Against the continuous protests of the layman and in the face 
of his warning we have sacrificed effectiveness for grim ap- 
pearauces. We have rested our faith on bigness and mighty 
nunes. The naval authorities of Great Britain had to be 
taught by the sacrifice of thousands of her brave sons that 
naming a war ship Invincible did not make her invincible. 
The Dardanelles catastrophe, worse than a failure, was not the 
blunder of laymen. 

It is well, Mr. President, to he sanguine and courageous, but 
overconfidence in one of these monster battleships, based upon 
its bigness or the millions of dollars that have gone into its 
construction, is too often far more disastrous than excessive 
caution. We have seen enough of this war, we have seen and 
read enough to know that all the wisdom and good judgment 
are not lodged in the minds of our Military or Naval Establish- 
ents, 

A layman would have said that pitting a battleship against a 
land battery, with guns of equal power and range, was almost 
equivalent to suicide. He would have insisted that a land gun 
could carry a shell seaward just as far and with far greater 
accuracy than a gun on board a ship could carry a shell land- 
ward; that if a shell from a 16-inch gun on a warship should 
strike a land battery it might dismount one of its guns;-but 
that if a like shell from the gun of a land battery should strike 
the ship, the chances would be ten to one that within 10 minutes 
$20,000,000 and thousands of brave men would be at the bottom 
of the ocean. 

By this bill we are providing for a vast army. We need 
1,000,000 men in arms. It will take more than a year to secure, 
train, and equip these men for service. It will take that long 
before we can develcp an eflicient fighting machine that we 
would dare send into the conflict. Now, what will all this vast 
army avail us at the end of the year if the German shipyards, 
spending all their time and energy in the production of standard- 
ized submarines, pour into the ocean every month a new spawn 
of these hell-born demons of slaughter, capable of sending every 
transport we could fill with our soldiers to the bottom of the 
sea? Unless we find some way to check these submarine ravages 
we will not be sending these armies into the trenches in any 
effective numbers. Unless we devise some sort of mechanism to 
ineet their torpedoes, American mothers may still their fears 
that their sons will be fed to the -cannons’ mouths. It will 
rather be the cold waves that will strangle out their young 
pac and the shark’s jaws that will close on their nearest and 
dearest, 

While, Mr. President, we are preparing our Army we should 
sive our first, our greatest consideration, our deepest concern to 
the submarine problem, which must be effectively dealt with be- 
fore the Army ean be used. We should not wait until some in- 
(dependent measure could be devised and put through. We should 
inake this a part ef this bill, so that the work can go on contem- 
Doraneously with the creation of our Army. 

Mr. President, the first step taken by this Government before 
beginning the construction of the Panama Canal was to deal 
with the problem of yellow fever. Little as were the mosquitoes 
Which infested that region, our first effort was to battle these 
‘hsects, We began to study and investigate the cause of the 
yellow: fever. Men sacrificed their lives to test out the truth of 
on proposition that this deadly contagious disease was con- 
racted through the bite of an infected mosquito. The mosquito 

, destroying thousands upon thousands 
ted the dream of de Lesseps. We gave 


with its yellow-fever 
of workmen, had de 
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our first attention to the mosquito and made that dream a reality. 
So, Mr. President, the dictates of reason point our course in 
this war. Our first attention, our first and greatest effort should 
be to meet this awful peril of the sea. 

And how are we proposing to meet the situation? 
attention of Senators on this line. They say, “ Let us build more 
ships. If we can not build steel ships rapidly enough, let us build 
wooden ships. Let us see if we can not build more rapidly than 
the submarine can destroy.” 

I wish, Mr. President, that thinking business men would stop 
a moment and ponder that proposition, that method of solving 
the submarine problem. Think of it as an original proposition. 
We propose to founder this sea monster by overfeeding him. 
We propose to choke him to death by crowding more ships down 
his rapacious throat than he can swallow. We hope to keep 
him so busy that a sufficient number of these ships will get away 
while he is swallowing others. We have not in that proposition 
even contemplated how rapidly the number of these throats are 
increasing. Strange as it may seem, I have not heard one 
single suggestion, and the thought has never seemed to have 
occurred to those who propose this solution, that the all-impor- 
tant thing to Great Britain and our allies is the cargo that is 
in the ship; that every time we feed a ship to this sea monster 
we feed a cargo that is worth many times the value of the hull 
that takes it; that the world’s capabilities in the production of 
food, clothing, and munitions have a limit, and the present sup- 
ply of food is exceedingly short; and that we can not feed a 
quarter of that food, clothing, and munitions to the waves and 
have sufficient left to feed our allies and supply their armies. 
The thing we want to get across the ocean is the food. These 
terrible losses should be measured in cargoes rather than in 
hulls, and though we should increase our hulls, if we can not 
lessen the number of cargoes that are sent to the bottom of the 
ocean, the hull without the cargo is of little value. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to impose again upon the attention 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] by asking him 
to listen to the report of Mr. Hoover, whom we have chosen to 
take charge of the conservation of our foods. 

Under the headlines, “ Eat less or war is lost; Hoover warns 
America; Says allies will starve before September unless United 
States helps now,” in the New York Tribune of Sunday, April 
22, Herbert C. Hoover, chairman of the American Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, now head of the American food board, 
states that the food situation is one of the utmost gravity, 
which, unless solved, may cause us to lose this war; that if 
America continues its present rate of consumption, the total 
stock of food in the allied world is not sufficient to last until 
September; that the allies will need a minimum—now, listen 
to this—a minimum of 90,000,000 bushels of wheat from North 
America, more than twice to-day’s apparent surplus on a normal 
export basis. 

Mr. GORE. How much? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ninety million bushels; that to carry the 


allies over until the next harvest we must reduce our wheat 
consumption 30 per cent; and that conclusion, Mr. President, is 
based on the assumption that we get safely across the ocean 
all that we can export. We have not got in North America to-day 
90,000,000 bushels to export and still supply our own wants. 
The winter-wheat crop may come in before the middle of July, 
but it must be harvested, thrashed, and marketed, and then 
it must be carried across the ocean. If any important part 
of that which we have hulls to transport should go to the bot- 
tom of the sea, we could not by any possibility supply their 
demand. 

Mr. Hoover's observations were made after three weeks’ con- 
sultation with members of the British, French, and Italian 
eabinets. He also investigated the food and shipping situation 
and plans for American cooperation. 

So little consideration has been given to the more important 
subject of cargo that not one of our bureaus—neither the De- 
partment of Commerce nor the War Department, neither the 
Shipping Board nor the Bureau of Statistics—has attempted to 
secure or record any data whatever upon the value or quantity 
of food material that has been sunk, and yet that is the all- 
important thing at this time. It but demonstrates what I have 
been insisting upon, that our governmental bureaus are inclined 
to burrow themselves. I was compelled to go to the Journal of 
Commerce to secure the only information obtainable concerning 
even the tonnage and number of ships that have been sunk. 

Mr. President, would it not be better to stop and see if we 
ean not produce and equip our vessels with that which will 
protect them from these sea serpents? A torpedo working its 
way through the waves at a speed of about 30 miles per hour 
presents a very different problem from a shell shot from « 
gun with a velocity of several hundred feet per second. The 
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torpedo has no guiding mind to control it the moment it leaves 
its tube. To say that there can not be devised some mecha- 
nism that will deflect or enmesh or explode the torpedo before 
it comes in contact with the hull of the vessel is, in my opinion, 
paying scant respect to the inventive genius of the country. 

Mr. President, the mind of man has never produced an instru- 
ment of destruction which the same mind can not devise means 
to counteract. Our great error, grown now to be a great mis- 
fortune, is that we have given so much attention to the question 
of instrumentalities of ever increasing destructive power that 
we have neglected the equally important question of defense 
against such power. Germany alone seems to have compre- 
hended the possibilities of the submarine and governed her war- 
fare accordingly. At the beginning of the war she created as 
much havoc as possible to the merchant marine of her enemies 
by the use of her cruisers. Then she withdrew her dread- 
naughts and her battleships from the seas, fenced them with her 
chain of mines under the shadow of her land batteries; and then 
she gave her whole attention—the constructive capabilities of 
all her shipyards—to the production of this weapon, the sub- 
marine. Those rattlesnakes of the sea, whose unseen stroke 
is always death, have driven every warship into port and have 
rendered the billions of dollars spent in building up what were 
thought to be invincible armadas almost useless so far as the 
defense of the merchant marine is concerned. 

Mr. President, we have suddenly awakened to a new era— 
absolutely new—in naval warfare. It is worse than folly to go 
on as we are going to-day, spending hundreds and hundreds of 
millions for dreadnaughts, until we have devised some means 
to combat this new instrumentality. We can not conduct a suc- 
cessful warfare by attempting to produce a surplus greater than 
the submarine can destroy. We can not do it. And at present 
we have found no successful means of submarine destruction. 
The ocean is too large, and we can not destroy that which we 
can not see, or at least only to a most limited extent. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of inventors ready and 
eager to spend their energies in the solution of this problem. 
They have not the means to test out their theories. Some of 
their propositions, of course, may have little or no merit. An 
intelligent board will be able immediately to cast those aside. 
Some propositions may presage great possibilities, but their 
efficiency or lack of efficiency can only be determined by proper 
trials and tests. Many of our most useful mechanical con- 
trivances, in fact most of them, have been but the application 
of some older mechanism to new purposes and ends. The 
Patent Office contains thousands of these. The business world 
constantly has to deal with problems seemingly as desperate 
as the U-boat problem is to warfare. In the great steel fac- 
tories of the country new mechanisms and new machinery are 
being constantly devised and constructed to meet new require- 
ments. Given proper opportunity with proper inducement and 
I believe the U-boat problem can be solved. If we solve it, it 
will not be necessary for us to send one man to Europe. If we 
do not solve it, and if it increases, as it has been increasing, 
this war will be over before we have an army ready to send 
to Europe. 

There should be constituted immediately an unbiased board 
composed of men with minds capable of investigation and open 
to conviction to weigh and measure these suggestions and propo- 
sitions. The naval authorities of Great Britain and of the 
United States have so far been compelled to acknowledge their 
inability to meet the situation. Let them have the advice of 
the great mechanics, of the inventors, of the designers of this 
country, and let their energies be spurred on by promise of 
reward that will measure up in some little degree to the im- 
portance of the problem, If they succeed, we end this war in 
a few months; if they fail, it at least has cost the Government 
almost nothing. Is it not well worth the trial? 

When the Merrimac, with ribs of steel and an impenetrable 
iron hull, threatened the devastation of all our northern com- 
merce an Ericsson came to the front. There are many men of 
equal genius, power, and capability. We should call upon them, 
and we should call upon them now. 

It has been suggested by the Senator from Oregon that this 
amendment would be more appropriate if offered to another 
bill which is upon the calendar. I concede that, but no man 
can say when that bill may become a law. This measure will 
become a law in a few days. This work can go on while you 
are creating the Army. Who can say that before another month 
we may not have devised some new mechanism that will pro- 
tect the hull of a merchant vessel against the torpedo? We 
should not delay action simply because the amendment would 
be more closely related to the provisions of another bill. In 
the meantime famine and starvation stare our. allies in the 
face. We can not afford to wait.. Every energy of this country 
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and its people—all the genius of this great Republic—show!,) },. 
brought to bear, and to bear immediately, upon the soluti:) 
that problem, which must be solved or we lose this war. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, Senators have quoted 
different authorities in the discussion of this measure, aii) <, 
I shall speak of the views of some gentlemen to whom | | 
written recently on this important question. 

I addressed a communication to the presidents of sever.) 
our larger universities in the eastern part of the country re- 
questing their views on this legislation, and if the Senate 
bear with me for a few moments I will read their pej,)i. 
They indicate, as I expected, the fact that these institutio. ,; 
learning, where men have given years of study to the eo; 
problems of government, where as much as in any other 
in the country you can find the true democratic spirit, , 
unit in favor of raising an army by the selective draft syst« 

I am advised that in these great universities 90 per o..); «; 
the boys are ready and anxious to answer the country’s «|| 
The opinion of these gentlemen is all the more interest; 
view of the fact that practically every student in thes: 
leges are within the ages from which the new army wil! je 
drafted. 

I will read first a telegram received from Dr. Nicholas My 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University : 

Earnestly favor selective draft provision in the Army bill. Hope jt 
will be followed by permanent provision for universal national train 
ing for national service, which I regard to be quite as neces it 
time of peace as in preparation for war. About 8,000 student d 
younger alumnis of Columbia University have registered as willine to 
accept some form of national service for which they may be found 
fit. Over 500 students and more than 600 alumnis are now tiki: 
voluntary military training. About 100 engineering students a: 
paring for coast patrol work. Others have gone to Newport 
Training Station. Other large groups preparing for aviation wor! 
Red Cross work. 

Here is one from Dr. John G. Hibben, president of Princeton 
University : 
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I am very strongly convinced that this measure will tend to equilix 
the burden of service and to increase throughout our whole citize 
— the feeling of obligation to the country both in time of peace ani 
n war. 

One hundred and fifty of our students have enlisted in active servic 

and upward of 900 of them in addition are taking the regular daily 
drill under Capt. Heintzelman, with additional military instructio: 
a theoretical nature, preparatory to offering their services to their 
country. In addition to this number, also, we have between 75 and 
100 who are taking the course in aviation, which the alumni have 
established at Princeton, having procured an aviation field, two ma- 
chines, and instructors and mechanics. 


Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University, 
among other things, writes: 


Thanks to the statesmanshtp of President Lincoln and of Senator 
Morrill and his associates in Congress, there is in every State in the 
Union one university or college having a military department whose 
eee object is the training of undergraduates so as to qualify them 
n case of war to become at least lieutenants of volunteers. Cornel! 
University has this military department in the State of New York. and 
we require military training of all our young men three afternovns a 





week for the first two years of their course. Since the danger of war 
appeared we recognized that some of our young men would be needed 
for military service and others for industrial, agricultural, ani other 


labor, and on March 28 the university faculty, on my recommenia- 
tion, adopted a resolution granting leaves of absence, without preju- 
dice as to residence, scholastic andre, or degrees, to all students 
who might enroll in the land or naval forces of the State or Nation 
or in industrial or other enterprises contributory to the efficiency or 
success of such forces. Since that date we have granted leaves of 
absence to about 400 students to engage in farm labor and farm mat 


agement, to about 200 students to engage in other kinds of labor con 
tributory to military efficiency, such as labor in munition plants, 10 
chemical establishments, etc., and to about 400 students who intend 


to enroll in various branches of the Army or Navy. 


I must, however, call attention to the fact that these 400 students 
who have already enrolled in the various branches of the Army 0! 
Navy represent only a small fraction of the students at Cornel! Unt 
versity who are ready to enlist. At the present time I know ho 
place in the country where young men have better opportunities fol 
military training than those afforded by the military department at 
Cornell University, thanks to the rsonnel, equipment, and fa ilities 
supplied by the Unitea States and the State of New York. J = 
consequently advised our students to remain in training under (i 
military department of Cornell University until they were summone! tv 
service in the Army or Navy. And in order that their opportunities 
for training here might be raised to the highest potency, I aske! (he 
faculty, and the faculty unanimously voted, to excuse all students of 
the university who would devote either a considerable portion «' the 
whole of their time and energies to military training from a consider- 
able portion or the whole of their academic work. Over ani ae 
the 1,400 students who still remain in the corps of cadets takin= (h 
required military pope ge we now have a considerable number «9! met 
taking this intensive military training, and the number of (> > 
daily increasing. I am glad to report, also, that my advice to s{'\ nee 
to continue their military training at Cornell University is in “_* 
with instructions that have been issued by The Adjutant Gener 


is 


students in Cornell and similar institutions throughout the Unio". 
May I end with a personal remark? 


Dr. Schurman says: 


I have said-to the students of this university that in all 1) 
rience and reading I know of: no cause better worth fighting |"! 
“dying for than that- which our country is now maintaining. 
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aid to them that if my life were of any good to the cause and the 
Coyernment couid use it I would willingly give it. I have no right, 
however, to urge other men’s sons to enlist for battle or for death, 
ll have 1 done so. I have not even urged my own sons to enlist; 
but they are enlisting just the same, one of them a graduate in this 
year's Class and another who graduated in 1913, : 

“In the name of the young men of the country and for the sske of 
the young men of the country, I beg Congress to adopt the plan of 
orennization of our military forces recommended by the President and 
his expert advisers—the only plan which will assuredly bring us suc- 
wes in the warfare we have deliberately and on high grounds decided 
to wage for the sake of freedom, civilization, and humanity. 


Mr. President, here are the views of some of the great col- 
lege presidents of our Nation, at the head of institutions where 
all the young men are eligible for draft. They see the wisdom 
of requiring men from every walk of life taking their share of 
the burden now facing the Nation and not permitting it to 
fall upon a very few. 

{ have some observations of my own on the subject to sub- 
mit. 

Mr. President, enlistments in the Regular Army since April 
1, given by States, indicate the failure of the volunteer sys- 
rem. The Regular Army on April 1 required 183,898 en- 
listed men to bring it up to its full authorized strength. After 
%) days of enlistments all over the country, the greater part 
of this period being after war was declared on April 6, the 
rocular Army had gained only 25,842 men. The figures of 
recent date do not show any appreciable increase in the rate of 
enlistment. It required 20 days to raise one-seventh of the 
quota for the entire country. At that rate it would take 140 
days to complete the quota, or nearly five months. This is 


only the quota needed to bring the Regular Army to full 
strength, and takes into no account whatever the National 
Guard and the new army which is planned in this bill. It sus- 


tains completely the argument that the United States can not 
raise an adequate force by the volunteer system. 

The seleetive-draft system is the only one which distributes 
the burden equally and scientifically. It levies the draft pro- 
portionately among the States, and each State must do its share. 
Likewise, no State can do more than its share, except by vol- 
unteering either in the Regular Army or the National Guard. 
It provides an Army not made up of classes—conscripts and 
yolunteers—but wholly of drafted men, all on an equal footing. 

It is the only system which will assure the United States of 
being able to engage in the war on a large scale without dis- 
iurbing its industrial and agricultural balance. By the selec- 
tive draft the Government will be able to take only those men, 
of the required military age, who can best be spared for service 
in the ranks, Under a volunteer system there is no way of 
preventing men from leaving necessary industries and crip- 
pling resourees that are just as important as an army itself. 
The Government, in order to keep the Nation’s industries at a 
high point of efficiency must have the power to reject men for 
service in the ranks who are needed more elsewhere. Such 
rejection will be no reflection upon these men, but will be a 
tribute to the fact that they can do better service for their coun- 
try outside of the Army. 

The selective draft is the only method by which the Nation’s 
great industrial machinery can be safeguarded against deterio- 
ration. There are many patriotic men who will want to enter 
the military service and who ought not to be permitted to do so; 
not because they will not make good soldiers but because they 
ean do more for their country by continuing in their occupa- 
tions. The exemptions from draft provided in the pending bill, 
and the diseretion which is left in the hands of the President to 
ake additional exemptions, make certain that the Nation can 
hot eripple itself, particularly when one of our first and great- 
est duties in the war is to assist our allies in maintaining living 
conditions in Europe rather than fighting conditions. 

As an example, one of the first things this country faces is the 
construction of a very large fleet of cargo ships in addition to 
‘nereasing the Navy. It would be a grave mistake, both from 
4 military and economic standpoint, to take any man into the 
ranks whose services are needed in building ships. There is a 
shortage of such labor now. No man needed to help build ships 
ought to be allowed to volunteer as a soldier, and under the 
Selective-draft system such a mistake will be prevented. The 
Sane thing applies to other industries directly affecting the 
war and also to agriculture. 

Although noné can predict the duration of the war, the only 
safe and sensible course for the United States to follow is to 


— for a long war; that means the raising of a large army; 
a means proceeding upon the principle that ultimately this 
lntry will be required to send an army to the European battle 
The volunteering figures published from day to day by 

v Department prove conclusively that no army of a size 


fields, 
the Wa 
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can be raised by the volunteer 





worth while sending to Europe 
system. Talk about raising a million volunteers overnight is 
nonsense, The United States has been actually at war for 
three weeks, and the ranks of the Regular Army and National 
Guard have been open to more than 600,000 volunteers; they are 
still open—wide open—and the volunteers are coming in slowly. 

Mr. President, my attention has been called to certain facts 
regarding the enlistment of volunteers in the Civil War which 
has not yet been discussed in this Chamber. I am informed 
by the War Department that the loyal States of the country 
paid in bounties to volunteers the sum of $2S8,000,000, and the 
Federal Government also paid for the same service in the days 
of the Civil War the sum of $360,000,000. These two amounts 
together aggregate the enormous total of $648,000,000. Tt was 
necessary then, even in the hour when men were moved by 
great patriotic impulses, for the States and the Nation to con- 
tribute this vast sum for the purpose of obtaining volunteers 
This fact, it seems to me, is worthy of very serious considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I suggest to the Senator from New York 
that that was more than one-fifth of the total cost of the mili- 
tary operation of conducting the Civil War? 

Mr. CALDER. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for 
his suggestion. The figures are certainly very large and go 
to show how important it is that this bill should be enacted. 

Of this amount alone New York State paid in bounties to her 
volunteers the sum of $80,000,000. The State of New Jersey, a 
neighboring State to New York, contributed a sum exceeding 
$22,000,000. 

The army that the United States must possess in order to 
wage successful war must be a large one; it must not be sec- 
tional ; it must fall equally upon all States; it must be so organ- 
ized that it does not in any way drain or impair the industrial 
resources of the United States; it must be raised upon a basis 
of equality and universal obligation, with full power to the Goy 
ernment to take into it those men who can best serve their 
country as soldiers and leave out of it those who can do more 
for their country by continuing in the occupations where their 
services Are imperatively needed. 

Mr. President, it is my purpose to vote for this measure, and 
for two reasons: First, it is the only certain way of raising 
an army of suflicient size, and. second, I can see no reason, Mr. 
President, why one man who is patriotic enough to take up his 
share of the burden should do his service while another, Jess 
patriotic, should be permitted to shirk his duty. 

This is not a partisan war. It is a war in which all the 
people are united behind one leader, and is to be fought with all 
the might that the country possesses, in the end that peace may 
soon be accomplished. Mr. President, I make no complaint 
against any individual, but I trust the President will take ad- 
vantage of the experience of England and France and in the 
very beginning place in charge of the departments of Govern- 
ment men who have been tried, men who are able to handle 
matters of large concern, so that the very best results can be 
obtained as we take each successive step. 


New York 


This war upon which we have entered is the biggest business 
being transacted in the world to-day. Europe has organized 
for it on a business basis. It is paramount to every other form 
of human activity. The United States must organize for war 
in the same way. While there is high and noble sentiment in 
the aims for which we are fighting we can not permit sentiment 
to interfere with the building up of the organization that will 
carry on the work. It must be scientific; it must be effective 
and democratic; one under which no man can do more than his 
just share, while at the same time making sure of the fact that 
no man can be a slacker. 

Mr. NEW obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator vield for a moment? I wish 
to ask the Senator from New York if he has the figures show- 
ing the amount of bounties paid to conscripts in the Civil War? 

Mr. CALDER. I have not, I will say to the Senator. I par- 
ticularly inquired of the War Department as to the sum paid to 
volunteers, and they informed me that the totals indicated by 
me were paid for volunteers only. 

Mr. President, I ask to insert in my remarks a telegram from 
the chairman of the recruiting committee of the mayor’s com- 
mittee on national defense of the city of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so is granted. 
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The telegram is as follows: 


New York, April 26, 1917, 
Ilon. Wm. R. CALDER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Notwithstarding tremendous efforts and intensive campaigning on 
behalf of the regular recruiting officers and men assisted by numerous 
citizens’ committees as well as thousands of volunteer women workers, 
supported by press, theaters, and motion-picture houses of New York, 
as well as comprehensive display of posters and window cards, the re- 
sults to date are totally inadequate to meet military requirements. We 
consider the volunteer system an absolute failure. We know you are 
supporting the measure approved by the President, but we are furnish- 
ing you the above facts in the hope that they may be of some value to 
you in assisting the administration to pass the legislation which they 
consider essential for the purpose of increasing the military forces by 
the draft system, which is the only fair, efficient, and democratic way 
by which an army can be raised. 

ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 
Chairman Recruiting Committee of the 
Mayor’s Committee on National Defense. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, it is not my intention to deliver 
anything like an address to the Senate; I have not the purpose 
to do anything of that sort; but, as a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I have given to the pending bill the best 
thought and attention of which I am capable, and I have some 
‘ ideas concerning it on which I should like to express myself 
very briefly. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I think it is true that in 
the part of the country from which I come there is a consider- 
able misapprehension as to the real character of this bill. At 
least half of all the mail I get refers to the bill as “a universal- 
service bill,” which it is not. For the last 20 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, or nearly so, I have individually favored a system of uni- 
versal military training, a service which goes a great deal 
further than this bill does. I do not think it is understood by 
the public in my section, for instance, that this bill does not 
provide for anything that even approaches universal military 
training. It fails far short of that, certainly. For instance, it 
is proposed to take 1 man in every 12 between the ages of 19 
and 25 years; those who obtain military training are but the 
1 in 12 who are drafted into the service. The other 11 receive 
nothing of the kind, Of course, they may be used in the manu- 
facture of munitions or there may be a good reason why they 
are exempted ; but the fact remains that they are exempted, and 
that they do not get any military training. 

Mr. President, the newspapers seem to think that there is 
no opposition to this measure; that the opinion about it is all 
one way. I think that I could prove to any of the editors of 
such papers by the mail which I get in my office that they are 
mistaken about that. Half of the mail which I get, perhaps, is 
in favor of this bill; the other half is against it. The opinions 
that are expressed are by people who differ diametrically, and 
one set of them is as much entitled to consideration as is the 
other. I have tried to give proper weight to both sides. 

I have now been a member of this body long enough to dis- 
cover that a Senator gets a good deal of advice, to all of which 
he should listen, of course, and to all of which I have listened. 
I have also discovered that there is only one safe guide a Sena- 
tor should follow, and that is his own judgment, and I shall 
follow mine. In taking my position on this bill I shall vote 
exactly as I think the exigencies of the occasion require. I 
am going to support the measure. I have had no thought at any 
time of doing anything else, and yet, Mr. President, there are 
‘some things about it that I confess I do not like. 

For instance, I think too much is left in some respects to the 
discretion of the War Department. It is, Mr. President, just 
as important that after this bill has passed it shall remain the 
law as it is to pass it in the first instance. In this country no 
law will remain in force beyond the day when popular approval 
of it is withdrawn. It is important that every feature of this 
bill to which there is reasonable objection and which can be 
removed or modified without impairing the efficiency of the 
measure should be so removed or modified at this time. 

For instance, one feature of the bill of which our people in 
Indiana complain is the section that provides that under the 
operation of the bill the Indiana man who is conscripted after 
the time the National Guard units are taken over into the Army 
of the United States may be assigned, and probably will be as- 
signed, to commands in different parts of the country in which 
there are no Indiana men serving. 

I am willing, Mr. President, to defer to the General Staff 
and to accord superior wisdom to it in most of the recommenda- 
tions that they have made with reference to this bill, but 
neither the General Staff nor any other authority can make me 
believe that the 19 or 20 year old soldier from Indiana will 
serve as well—that he will make as good a soldier—if he finds 
himself in a command with a soldier from North Dakota on 
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one side and one from New Hampshire on the other as he \ 
if he found himself with soldiers from his own State, }, 
companions, with whom he has some community of int. 
The senior Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrtn}, |) ; 
very able exposition of the bill which he gave a few day. .... 
told us that it would be the policy of the War Departinent 
and it was so stated before our committee also—to follow ;), 
plan of assigning the soldiers from a particular State to 
mands which had originally come from that State; )y; t 
President, if that is to be the policy of the War Departijon: 
why not write it into the law? The time to make a law :icit 
| 


is when you make it in the first instance, and I think that <: 
be written into the law. Departments sometimes chance 
minds; departments change their heads; the policy of ono 
Secretary may not be the policy of the Secretary who pro) d 
him; and so this policy should be made a part of the law syq 
not be left to the varying whims of shifting department jy.) 

Another thing, Mr. President. I think the Senate of the Uyj;o 
States ought not to pass a bill with a “ joker” in it, ana 
think there is one in this bill. To that I am opposed 
I have prepared an amendment, which will be offered jj dye 
time, that is intended to provide that each State shall furnish 
its just proportion of the men who are to be conscripted into 
this army in the proportion that their population bears tv the 
total population of the United States. It is not fair that one 
State should be required under any circumstances or for any 
reason to make up the quota that another State fails to pro- 
vide. It is my opinion that no considerable element of our 
population should either be granted immunity from the drift. or 
to have immunity forced upon them, especially when that cle- 
ment is protesting against it, and where forcing it upon them 
in any particular State will result inevitably in the people 
of another State having to supply the deficiency thus created. 
There is in this bill a hidden provision which will result in 
exactly that very thing. The Senate and the people should 
know of this and know just what it is they are adopting and 
the difference it will make to the respective States if they do 
adopt it. I am opposed to it, and in the interest of the State 
I represent and those to be adversely affected by it I shall 
seek to have this measure amended to meet this objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield for a question? 

Mr. NEW. I will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why should not the same rule be brought 
down to the county or even to each township in the Siate? 
Why, for instance, should a State in making up its quota be 
allowed to take them from certain counties and leave other 
counties to not furnish any; or why should a township, or even 
a voting precinct, be relieved of furnishing its quota? \Vould 
it not be well to make the township the unit rather thin the 
State? 

Mr. NEW. I think it might be brought down to as fine a 
point as that without doing anybody any injustice, and I 
think that would probably meet with general approval. It cer- 
tainly would meet with mine. 

However, Mr. President, I do not wish to take up ili tile 
of the Senate. It was for the reasen that I entertained the 
objections to the bill which I have just stated that I withheld 
my signature from the report of the majority of the cour 
mittee. Those were the things which I had in mind wher 
I withheld my name from that report. I shall at the proper 
time offer an amendment which will provide for meetin: those 
objections. 

Mr. President, that is all I now care to say. ; 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, to-day it is not a question which 
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should be discussed for one moment as to whether the Concress 
of the United States or any citizen of the United States shall 
stand by his country and stand by the President of the | nited 


States as the representative of his country. 

The measure now pending is one which is being advocated, 
through which an army is to be raised to be placed at the col 
mand of the President of the United States. Under the (ol 
stitution of the United States the Congress of the United s'il 
and not the President of the United States, nor the © ueral 
Staff, nor the Secretary of War, shall raise the armies ©! ‘ie 
United States. In debating this question the Congress «! | 
United States is performing its constitutional duty. ‘To ')' 
without consideration and without debate, any plan |r’ 
by anyone else would be a further surrender than Constr. | ven, 
as yet has made of its constitutional duties. The impcu'’ 
of some of the great newspapers, of some of the Senators. 0! sv!" 
of the college professors, and of some of those who are | ding 
meetings in the different States of the country with (0 " 
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of Congress in proceeding to debate this proposition is based 
upon the modern theory that the entire management of the 
affairs of this country is vested in one department. 

I might admit, sir, that since four years ago the Congress of 
the United States, without rhyme or without reason, reversed 
itself upon a great matter of policy because the President told 
them to do so, and that Congress, surrendering then its preroga- 
tives, has continued to yield its constitutional prerogatives to 
the executive department, therefore that Congress iself has 
given cause that there should now exist among the people of the 
country a misunderstanding of the duties of this body. . 
~ Mr. President, those of us who think that the pending measure 
should be amended at least are sincere in the belief that we 
are just as patriotic as are those Senators who take this bill 
as it comes from the committee without the crossing of a “t” 
or the dotting of an “i.” I know that those of us who have the 
temerity to express the views which I am expressing may expect 
criticism, violent criticism, possibly denunciation; but for one, 
Mr. President, I have been for five years in the position where, 
by experience, to paraphrase Kipling, I have learned to hear 
the words I have spoken twisted by others to make a trap for 
fools. 

Mr. President, we are to-day, in my judgment, confronted by 
the greatest emergency which our people have ever met or been 
called upon to meet in this country, with the exception of the 
days of the Civil War. I am-so thoroughly impressed with the 
fact that it is an emergency that I object to the passage of this 
bill as it stands, because it is in no sense an emergency measure, 
except that it contains in its first line the word “ emergency.” 

I propose to stand by the President of the United States. Not 
only as the President of the United States, but when we shall 
have raised an army as the constitutional Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the United States; but I know that when the 
Congress of the United States has by the passage of this 
measure, or any other measure or resolution, simply authorizing 
the President of the United States to raise an army—or as I 
conceive this bill, restricting the President of the United States 
in raising an army—when the Congress of the United States has 
done that, then the Congress of the United States has no further 
power of any character whatsoever in the matter of, in the con- 
duct of, the war, of the direction of the war, of the removal of an 
incompetent from some important position, but that the power 
is vested in one man, and in one man alone; therefore, with 
due respect to the great press of the United States, to the college 
professors who are sending telegrams here, to those who are 
holding patriotic meetings and instructing us as to our duties, 
with great respect to the people of the United States who believe 
that this measure is an emergency measure and should be 
adopted, I propose to explain what it is in my conception. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, in inter- 
rupting the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]—I thought with 
some heat—stated that this had been his measure for one year 
and a half; that it was not an emergency measure offered now 
to meet an emergency, but had been the policy which he, as 
chairman of the committee, thought should have been adopted 
a year and a half ago in time of peace, when this country was 
yet pursuing the “ watchful waiting ” policy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator there? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Me. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to say to the Senator that I 
did not intend to go quite that far, if I made that statement. 
My purpose was to state that the principle of universal military 
training, which I had been advocating for a long while, is fully 
recognized in this bill, and I stated, or intended to state, that 
the same principle was embraced in a bill which I had introduced 
more than a year ago and which was known as the universal 
military training bill. 

Mr. FALL.. Mr, President, I thank the Senator. I think that 
I did not misquote his words, but I thank him for his explana- 
ion, because if he could make it to every man who has sent a 
telegram here, if he could impress it upon the minds of Senators 
here, then this bill would never pass without such amendments 
as some of us are insisting upon. 
nee military training! Yes;-the people of the United 
ana o lave been aroused to the necessity of universal training, 
sition of ee that are sent here to-day are upon the propo- 
aman universal training and not with reference to the existing 
trees ott except in so far as they have been told by the great 

his . his country that this measure does meet an emergency. 
is cht tha measure for peace ; it is a measure of preparedness; it 
for ae y & measure which should be adopted to prepare us 
taner mergency, but in no sense, as I have stated. is it an 

gency measure in itself, except that it has the word “ emer- 
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That, sir, 


gency ” printed in the first line of the bil}. 
objection to it. 

Mr. President, some of the Members of the Senate will remem- 
ber that for four years or more I have been insisting that some 
emergency measure should be adopted, that some measure of 
preparedness should be adopted. Some of you who were here 
when the treaty with Denmark for the purchase of the Danish 
West Indies was under consideration will recall that at that time 
I told you almost word for word what you would be confronted 
with at this time, and urged the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies as a measure of preparedness. 

I have been thoroughly impressed for a number of years that, 
governed solely by our own selfish, material, national interests, 
the United States of America should have prepared to enter this 
great war on the side of the allies. I have urged here time and 
again that if she did not prepare and selfishly take part with 
the allies in this war she would in all human probability be 
confronted with the serried armies of Germany upon the Ameri- 
can Hemisphere; and, sir, I am sorry to say that I am not now 
an optimist. I believe now that unless the United States of 
America throws its men into the trenches of France in all human 
probability the United States of America must build trenches 
upon her own soil in the near future to resist an attack from an 
almost irresistible world power. 

You can understand from my expressions that I am not one 
of those who seek to stand for one moment in the way when it 
is proposed to raise a great army; but, on the other hand, it has 
been astounding to me to note the insistence upon the passage, 
without any amendment, of a measure of this kind, which is 
avowedly a peace measure, a measure of preparedness, and, in 
my judgment, not a war measure, or, at least, an emergency 


is my 


; Ineasure, 


As yet, sir, the people of the United States understand that 
we have made a declaration of war, and therefore we are at 
war; but the great mass of the people of the United States ap- 
parently do not understand that the United States of America, 
our loved country, is now in war, and the Senate and the Con- 
gress of the United States, in my judgment, do not yet under- 
stand that we are in war, and that every sacrifice must be 
made, every material resource must be used in its prosecution. 

Why, Mr. President, we will win this victory; but, unless the 
German people rise up against the military régime now govern- 
ing them, we will win it at a sacrifice that we did not make 
even from 1861 to 1865; we will win, because eventually right 
must triumph and civilization will not be extinguished ; we will 
win, because soonor or later this great Nation, not a military 
Nation in any sense, but a Nation of great warlike people, will 
rise in its might and at least, through the pressure of public 
opinion, if not through the voices of their selected Representa- 
tives here, will force from office those who would tie their hands 
and shackle their feet and leave them, without experience, at 
the mercy of the military régime, which to-day is as absolutely 
unprepared to meet the emergency as it was four months ago, 
drilling men who are offering themselves in the service of their 
country with broomsticks; not able, they say, to arm the Na- 
tional Guard, which is offering itself day by day to fill up the 
ranks, using as an excuse that they have not authorized the 
recruiting to war strength of the present National Guard, and 
stating that they are not even able to supply the equipment 
which is needed. Why, Mr. President, some great calamity, 
possibly occurring immediately, might arouse the people of the 
United States and might arouse those who have charge of its 
present Military Establishment to the fact that the United 
States is in war. 

France sent us money when we needed it. She sent her sons 
to serve under Washington. She sent her navy under Rocham- 
beau. She sent her army to join us in the trenches at our call. 
The Congress of the United States has passed a bill providing 
for a loan to be made upon Government bonds to be issued by 
France as security ; and the Senate of the United States is now 
proposing to pass a bill under which by August 1 it is proposed 
that the men who shall be summoned shall be registered, and 
that after August 1 the boys between 19 and 25 years of age 
who have been registered shall be considered by the recruiting 
officers; and, in the discretion of the President of the United 
States, any one of them who has any occupation of any kind 
or character can be exempted, or, if inadvertently he may have 
deen enlisted, then he may be discharged. An emergency 
measure to allow or to direct the President of the United 
States to raise an army for the defense of this country! It is 
a restrictive measure, tying the hands of the President of the 
United States and shackling the people of the United States, 
which in the end will result, if fully carried out, in establishing 
a military caste among the people of the United States, 
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Mr. REED. 





Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. TI yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the Senator, and because 
he has approached a part of this bill which I think is susceptible 
of a construction that I did not discover until a short time 
ago, I should like the privilege of asking the chairman of the 
committee his construction of the language I am about to read. 
I am addressing the inquiry to the chairman of the committee ; 
and it is In point with what the Senator from New Mexico is 
saying, or I would not bring it up. 

Mr. FALL. I am glad to have the Senator interrupt me. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to the language 
appearing on line 19, page 6. By way of preliminary I will 
say that the bill up to that point provides for filling the Regular 
Army by enlistment; and if the men do not enlist, then by 
draft; for filling the militin by enlistment and drafting the 
militia into the service; and then for raising 500,000 men by 
draft, with the privilege of raising a further 500,000 by draft, 
and then a further 500,000 by draft. 

On page 5 the language is: 

Such draft shall be based upon liability to military service of all 
male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, between the ages of 19 and 25 years, 
and shall take place and be maintained under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act. 

Now, coming to the language to which I especially call atten- 
tion, section 3 provides for an absolute exclusion from the draft 
of certain officers of the United States, persons of certain re- 
ligious opinions, and then this language follows: 

And the President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
said selective draft and from the draft under the second paragraph 
of section 1 hereof— 

Which is the militia draft— 
or to draft for partial military service only, persons of the following 
classes: Customhouse clerks; persons employed by the United States 
in the transmission of the mails; artificers and workmen employed in 
the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States, and such 
other persons employed in the service of the United States as the 
President may designate; pilots; mariners an employed in the 
sea service of any citizen or merchant within the United States; per- 
sons engaged in industries, including agriculture, found to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the effective 
operation of the military forces or the maintenance of national interest 
during the emergency; these in a status with respect to persons 
dependent upon them for support, which renders their exclusion or 
discharge advisable; and those found to be physically and morally 
deficient. No exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause 
therefor no longer exists. 

Now, to explain what I am trying to get at, notice: “ The 
President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
said selective draft ” these people; but there is the other clause: 
He is authorized to exclude or discharge or to draft for par- 
tial military service only. Now, I want to know from the 
chairman of the committee if those words, “or to draft for 
partial military service only,” were not put in this bill after it 
was prepared, if he can tell me? 

Mr. CH’ MBERLAIN. Does the Senator mean whether they 
were put in after the bill came from the committee? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; whether they were put in after the bill 
was drawn, either before it actually went to the committee 
or in the committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not so sure about that; but I 
think I Lave the original draft of the bill, as it came te the 
chairman of the committee. I do not think any change was 
ever made after it came to the committee. 

Mr. REED. Ii the Senators will take the bill and read it 
with the words “ or te draft” in it, the presence of those words 
makgs a part of the language almost meaningless; but the 
point I am trying to get at is an important one: I want to 
know if, under that clause, “or to draft for partial military 
service only,” an additional power is not conferred upon the 
President, a power in addition to the ordinary military draft, 
and if it is not possible under that power for the President, if 
he saw fit, to draft, we will say, every engineer upon the 
railroads into the military service and simply call upon them—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sen- 
ator that in nearly every military act that has been passed 
since the first act of 1792 all of the classes named in the lan- 
guage to which the Senater calls attenion have been entirely 
exempted from military service. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— ‘ 

Mr. REED. Oh, I am not speaking of an cxemption; I am 
speaking of an additional power to draft. Does not this lan- 
guage give the President the power to call upon anybody out- 
side of those who may be ordinarily drafted? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am going to ask the indulgence 
of the Senator from Missouri. I think the proposition which 





he is now advancing must be settled before this bill is ever voted 
upon, 


I think it is very important, and I have been struck with 
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another phase of it; but at this particular moment. ; a 
Senator will allow this to go over until I come to the conc)... 
of my remarks, I should be glad to continue my statement. 

Mr. REED. I perhaps ought not to have interrupte| ; 
Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I am very glad the Senator has called atten: jo 
to the matter, because it will give other Senators an oppor. 
tunity to look into it and possibly be able to meet some of {hyo 
objections which I can see, as well as those which the Seys);, 
has read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I just say, in conclusion, t)yt 1 
presume that language was put in to exclude from the pirtis) 
military service these individuals. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I will say that I do not kyow 
whether this was intended to enable the President of the Uj; 0, 
States to draft some people for military service and then to 
draft other people for partial military ‘service, or whet)|oy 
coming under this exclusion proposition there was no provision 
for his drafting for partial military service; but this was 4 
provision to enable him to exclude certain people from pyrti| 
military service. I will say that I can not understand it. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to have it stated as strongly 
as words will express it, that it may appear in the Recor» wit). 
out any equivocation whatsoever, that I hope not to vote for 
any measure which does not contain a conscription proposition, 
At the same time I hope not to be compelled to vote for a |iif- 
prepared, half-way peace measure, half-preparedness measure 
at this critical moment unless there is along with it a provision 
to meet the present emergency, which, in my judgment, shou!) 
be met by appealing to the patriotism of the people of the United 
States, which has never in the past been appealed to in yain. 
by authorizing the President and directing the Secretary of War 


or 


to call for volunteers, and at the same time empowering the 
President to take the coward and the slacker who wil! not 
serve his country in one capacity or another and compel him to 
serve it. 


I would not want to vote for the volunteer system without a 
provision for conscription. I do not want to vote for any purely 
conscriptive measure; and certainly I do not want to be com- 
pelled to vote for a measure which is not one of universal serv- 
ice, not one under which a proper army can be conscripted, hut 
one which restricts the President in every move which he makes, 
which provides that he can not raise an army except of those 
between 19 and 25 years of age first, and then which provides 
in terms that the sense of the Congress of the United States is 
that he should exempt those men who come under the provisious 
of this act; which is so broad in its terms that he may exenipt 
“<ersons engaged in industries, including agriculture, found 
to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establish- 
ment or the effective operation of the military forces or the 
maintenance of national interest during the emergency.” 

In other words, as a lawyer I say, following the ordinary rule 
of statutory construction, where the legislative body enacts a 
law and includes within it a provision directory, or eyen per 
missive, in its nature to the executive who shall carry out the 
law, the executive is entirely justified in construing the per- 
missive words of the statute as directory to himself. I appeal 
to any lawyer here whether that is not the correct rule of in- 
terpretation. In the event, to go to the extreme limit of that rule, 
the President chose to treat these words as directory, then, sil, 
between the ages of 19 and 25 he could only place in the ranks 
of the United States Army the boys who have not a job. 

An emergency measure? Mr. President, gallant France. to 
which this country owes so much, is practically, except 0 
nobility of spirit and courage, at her last gasp. She is prayins 
for men to take the vacant places in those trenches which are 
flooded with the blood of her soldiers. She has a right to ¢% 
pect that the descendants of those whom she helped to sail 
their independence will at any sacrifice of their voluntecrs, tlc 
best blood in the United States, come now to her assistunce |! 
her time of dire need and peril. But if this offers no 4))r:', 
then I say to you that if you ever let the Germans reac!) !’:"'s, 
through Mexico, backed by 15,000,000 people friendly to [1° 
they will next reach Chicago and cut your great United stv 
in two without the necessity of bombarding one of your Aliant’ 
or western ports. In self-preservation you must have Wet 0" 
the firing line, and you must have them there at the carict 
possible moment. 

This is no measure providing for that policy. Wi! » 
policy which we propose to pursue? If you are votiils | 
half-hearted, half-prepared measure for preparedness, ()\' )°" 
may here be ready selfishly and cold-bloodedly to defend yo" 


is the 
or a 


J ou 


own factories and farms through the sacrifice of Frauice - 
Great Britain; if that is your purpose, this measure oa 


some extent enable you to carry it out, provided tle 
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french lines hold, and provided the gallant Britons are able 
to land recruits in France until such time as you may hide be- 
hind your breastworks on American soil and then say to Ger- 
many, “Come and attack us.” If this is your purpose, Sen- 
ators, this bill well prepares to carry it out. If you realize 
your danger, although you may think nothing of the sacrifice 
of the French and of the English in your interests—if you 
realize your danger, then you will pass a war measure, and not 
a peace measure, 

Now, sir, the questions as to how the armies of the United 
States should be raised were discussed when the Constitution 
of the United States was formed. The people of the United 
States were determined that they should have no great military 
establishment. It was proposed that the standing army of the 
United States at any time should be limited to 3,000. It was 
proposed that the United States should not be allowed to have 
a standing army at all, or to raise troops. It was proposed that 
only the States of the Union themselves should have the right 
to raise troops, and that the National Government might, in 
time of emergency, call upon those States for their troops. It 
was proposed that the troops of the United States of America 
should not attack another country on foreign soil. It was the 
understanding that the troops of the United States could be 
used upon American soil. Finally, by a compromise, it was 
agreed that no restriction should be placed upon the power of 
Congress to raise troops for the National Government, except 
that no appropriation bill on the subject should be passed for 
more than two years, so that no military caste might be formed, 
and so that this country might not become a great military 
nation. 

The question of the constitutionality of conscripting troops 
for foreign service I do not propose to discuss. Constitutions 
must yield to great national necessity. The question was dis- 
cussed in this Chamber by Daniel Webster, who took the posi- 
tion that you had no right to raise an army for foreign service, 
at least, by conscription. By volunteering we have fought upon 
foreign soil; by conscription, never. By volunteers we fought 
the Mexican War. By volunteers we fought the Spanish War. 
By conscripts we have fought no war upon foreign territory. 
These matters were all discussed at great length when the con- 
stitutional provisions were being adopted. 

You can not be efficient as a military nation and maintain 
your freedom as a democracy. The world knows that. Mili- 
tary efficiency and democracy do not go hand in hand except 
as the democracy may be made efficient by military training in 
time of peace; and yet even then it can never be as efficient as 
is the Prussian autocracy to-day. 

Hold up to us the example of Prussia? Then, sir, forget the 
words of the Declaration of Independence, reject the counsel 
of those who made this country for you, and remember that 
in the adoption of these constitutional provisions and restric- 
tions with reference to the military force of the United States 
the great authority appealed to by some here for conscription, 
George Washington, presided over the convention, and Madi- 
son and Hamilton and Jay and others took part in the debates. 
The constitutional provisions and the policy of this country 
are the outgrowth of their counsel and of their ability. 

Now,«sir, if you choose military efficiency, if that way lies 
the path for this tountry in the future, then you must under- 
stand that your form of government itself must be changed. 
Why, Mr, President, Germany is supposed to be composed of 
some six kingdoms and many grand duchies and duchies, free 
cities, and free States, represented in the Reichstag and rep- 
resented in the Bundesrath; but under their articles of con- 
federation or agreement the Prussian Diet has the right to 
Veto any measure restricting the army or its conduct which 
might be adopted by the Reichstag, and remember that under 
the Prussian constitution the Kaiser has the right to veto any 
act which they may pass touching the army, and that no power 
exists to pass such an act over his veto. They have military 
efficiency ; but without the abject surrender of the constitu- 
onal rights, powers, and prerogatives of this body, or even 
with that abject surrender unless you change your form of 
sovernment, you can not expect to have the military efficiency 
of a nation like Germany. 
ear" Mr. President, what is the emergency, and to what is it 

: at us have a little frank talk. 
weuaticanal ae years past we have heard nothing except that 
wea . 'y at any cost we were to be kept at peace, to be kept 
wna war, Then the talk about universal military training 
at a up as an antidote. Those who would keep us at peace 
“ny cost held out to the people the proposition that they 


should be trained 
versal training, in military science by some method of uni- 
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The last campaign was fought entirely or practically so upon 
the issue of peace. The people of the United States were not 
prepared for a declaration of war. The people of the United 
States have not been aroused to the necessity for this war. be- 
cause they have been told that there was no necessity and 
would be no necessity for the war. They were told tiiree yvenrs 
ago that those of us who insisted upon preparedness for war 
were hysterical. Then a great Secretary of War, impressed 
with the idea that there should be some measure of prepared- 
ness adopted, offered a bill creating a continental armv of 
400,000 men for use in just such an emergency. The President 
of the United States indorsed it in a speech made November 5, 
1915, at the Biltmore Hotel, before the Manhattan Club. The 
President of the United States gave strong indorsement, as 1 
read it, to that measure as he is now understood to be giving 
to this. And yet it was not insisted upon, and that Secretary of 
War resigned from the Cabinet and nothing yet was doue. 

Mr. President, we had and have now a law providing for this 
emergency. Congress in 1914 prepared an act to meet exaetly 
this emergency. Nothing more was necessary than that. When 
the President of the United States asked us to declare war he 
should have asked us in the same resolution to authorize him, 
under the act of 1914, to raise armies with «which to carry on 
the war. The provisions of the law were already made. He 
could have called into the service of the United States any 
number he might desire, and he could have asked you to apply 
to the volunteers exactly the same measure of selection which 
he asks you to provide here in the draft. As a@ substitute for 
the Garrison plan we passed, with the approval of the Uresi- 
dent, the National Guard act of June 3, 1916. 

It was announced over the signature of Gen. Hugh L. 
in indorsing an article written by the present censor of the 
press, George Creel, that the National Guard act of June, 1916, 
was a failure. We are told one day that we will not recruit up 
the National Guard. We are told by the Secretary of War that 
there is no power under which they will recruit any additional 
units, as authorized by law, of the National Guard. Then we 
are told the next day that the Judge Advocate General has over- 
ruled the Secretary of War and that he will recruit it. We are 
told by the advocates of the bill here that there is a provision 
for volunteers exactly under this National Guard ruling by the 
Judge Advocate General. The fact remains the orders are out 
and are being obeyed that the National Guard shall not be re- 
eruited, and the excuse given is that we have not the weapons 
with which it can be equipped. 

There is no purpose, in my judgment, to use the National 
Guard except purely upon this soil in any event, and that was 
one of the provisions which was discussed in the convention 
which framed the Constitution. It was intended that the State 
troops should remain within the United States territory. ‘There- 
fore, except as a defensive force on our own soil, under the 
plan as I understand jit and under the laws and procedure here- 
tofore, the State troops were expected to remain within the 
confines of their own country. Therefore, of the troops whieh 
you are going to send abroad, if you ever conclude to send any 
abroad, there will remain the Regular Army of the United 
States and such troops as may be raised by conscription under 
the provisions of this act, if any such pass the censorship of 
the recruiting officers appointed by the President of the United 
States, 

Why has recruiting for the Regular Army been a failure, 
as we are told? There are several reasons. Officered as is the 
Regular Army of the United States the enlisted man is not the 
social equal of his officer. He receives a pittance for his sery- 
ice. He is not allowed in a dining room if his officer happens 
to be dining in the same room, because the officer objects to it, 

Mr. BORAH. Is that a rule of the Army? 

Mr. FALL. It is not a rule, but there are regulations of 
the Army which provide that there shall be no familiarity be- 
tween the enlisted men and the officers. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that that is a regulation 
which is promulgated by some one who has authority to pro- 
mulgate it, and that it is found among the prescribed regcu- 
lations of our Army? 

Mr. FALL. It is not in the prescribed regulations, as I re- 
eall it, but the Senator will find it in Andrews’s work on the 
units of the American Army, and in instructions to the squad 
leaders and instructions to the younger men in the Army; and 
I may say that Capt. Andrews’s book has been indorsed as of 
very high authority and of very great worth by Gen. Leonard 
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Wood, of the Regular Army of the United States, The cen- 
eral instructions are understood and followed by officers 

I may say to the Senator that I made this statement be- 
cause of something that occurred in my presence revert!) 
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when the National Guard was sent to the border. In one of 
the large hotels in our part of the country, and for our part 
of the country a great hotel, on the immediate border of Mexico, 
near a Regular Army post, Regular Army officers were in the 
habit of taking their meals, particularly their dinners. 

When the National Guard was ordered to the border there 
came men from Michigan, from Wisconsin, from New York, from 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and all the other States of the 
Union, young college boys, some who had gone in to recruit and 
fill up the ranks of the Boston Battery, officered by men whose 
fathers and grandfathers were in the service of their State. 
The battery was served by enlisted men of the best families of 
the State of Massachusetts. It is a great State institution and 
a State pride. Boys came from Oregon and from every State 
in the Union and enlisted even as orderlies, that they might 
serve in that battery. The best blood of the Union, if there is 
any best blood—if by best blood we mean those who have the 
advantage of education and who can name their grandfathers— 
was in that battery; and yet, in my presence, a Regular Army 
officer demanded of the proprietor of the hotel that he should 
not let these Massachusetts boys come into the dining room. 
He could provide them a separate dining room; or if that were 
impossible, he should have an officers’ tabi for themselves, and 
put up a screen or arrange the tables in a way so that they— 
the officers—would not be associated with enlisted men. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator permit me? Can the 
Senator tell me whether I have been correctly informed that 
the Canadian officers and enlisted men mess together? 

Mr. FALL. I am told so; and if we ever send any of our 
Regular Army to the trenches of France to serve with Poilu, 
they will find the private soldier drinking his bottle of wine 
with his major or his colonel, for there the enlisted man feels 
that he is equal to any officer, but that he must obey the com- 
mand of that officer when on military duty. France, the great 
democracy, is able to maintain a great army, which she has 
been compelled to do, because she maintains it as a democratic 
army and has not created a military caste. 

Again, why do the boys not go into the Regular Army? Sir, 
those in the Regular Army on enemy soil at Vera Cruz were 
very industriously engaged for many months in cleaning up the 
filthiest city north of the Panama Canal for the benefit of a lot 
of brigands. Those who served in the Regular Army in the 
Pershing expedition were compelled to see their comrades shot 
down by a mob at Carrazal and were not allowed to go to their 
assistance. They were compelled to see their comrades lie 
blistering in the sun and begging for water, and hear their 
moans, and were not allowed te go to Carrazal, 

If you want recruits for the Regular Army, my friends, put 
ever every recruiting station, “Men enlisted here for bat- 
talions in French trenches,’ and immediately you will get all 
you want. So long as they understand the policy of this coun- 
try to be that they are to serve on the border by keeping their 
faces turned to the American side to prevent some reckless 
American from hurting Villa or some Mexican bandit, so long 
as they understand that this is their duty, so long will your 
Regular Army system* be a failure, and those of us who have 
in our hearts any love for democracy as a matter of fact 
respect that feeling on the part of those who otherwise might 
have enlisted. ; 

The recruits for the National Guard were a failure. It was 
a very hard matter to fill up the National Guard on the 
border. Why? Because these who were mustered in or 
drafted inte the service of the United States who had joined 
the National Guard under such terms of enlistment as their 
States provided were required to sign an oath joining the 
National Guard in the service of the United States for six 
years. Many of them would not do it. And now the Secre- 
tary of War has been compelled to say that when he does call 
for enlistments for the National Guard, if he does do so. he 
will agree that he will discharge them at the end of this war. 
lf that agreement had been made when the National Guard 
went to the border, that they could be discharged so soon as 
the emergency for which they were called was over, there would 
not have been a missing man at roll call the next morning. 

Why, sir, with all the enthusiasm of the patriotic American 
youths, the National Guard in every State of the Union at the 
call of the President made its way to the border as rapidly as 
the Regular Army headquarters could furnish transportation. 
It is not their fault that they did not get there sooner. They 
went there because they believed that when the President called 
them immediately after the massacre at Carrazal they were 
going there in the service of their country and not simply 
to lie in tents in the blistering southern sun. When they 
found they were mistaken and that they had been drafted in 
under what they considered, many of them, practically false 
pretenses for a six years’ enlistment, three years in the active 
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service and three years in the reserve, many of them yy 
thoroughly disgusted that they would have availed them. 
of any excuse or any opportunity to avoid any further se, 

the National Guard, 

Now, Mr. President, the newspapers of the country gi) yo. 
rious good citizens of the country have been criticizing Co)... 
for delay in passing this bill. Congress has stood as jj 
eally behind the present occupant of the White House 5 
Congress ever stood behind any man in time of dire di: 
in time of peace, 

Congress has passed the greatest appropriation bil! eyo, 
known in any five years of this country’s life and has plyiog 
without any one qualifying restriction billions of dollars of ty. 
taxpayers’ money in the hands of the Secretary of the regs. 
ury. It is the duty of the Congress of the United States, gip 
to see that money is paid out by direct appropriation. Conecypocc 
has abdicated its functions, has surrendered to the Presi; 
of the United States the sole control of practically seyey oy 
eight billion dollars, I believe, for which not even an accor. 
ing can practically be demanded. 

I am not going to refer at this time to the use of some of 
the funds already provided by the Congress in this bill in direc; 
epposition to the wording of the law made by the Congress of 
the United States, as I understand its terms. Congress }j\ys 
voted this enormous amount of money; it has pledged all the 
resources of the Government and gone further than that and 
pledged all the resources of the country; and is it now expecte! 
te place the lives of the boys of this country, without any re- 
striction whatsoever, in the hands of men of no military exjpo- 
rience without expressing its own views, without discussing 
fully what should be done, who should serve, and how they 
should serve? Sir, if the people of the United States generj|ly 
demand this of Congress, then the people of the United Stares 
demand an autocracy to-day and are tired of their democracy. 

I for one, Mr. President, may say to you now that in the face 
of the propaganda which has been carried on in the United 
States for the last few years, in the face of that which is now 
being carried on, in the face of the apathy of the people to the 
danger of this great country in the last three or four yeirs, I 
have not believed and do not believe now that some of thos 
charged with the administration of this Government realize (he 
great emergency. In the firm belief that out of this war will 
come a change of government in this country, I am speaking to 
you now probably for tke last time, because I say to you 
frankly and openly, Senators, the end of my present tern will 
witness my withdrawal from public life, and 1 am speaking to 
you with alt solemnity, earnestly if mistakenly. You are in 
the passaze of this bill giving a greater power to a Presiden 
than was ever possessed by Peter the Grent of Russia or a 
other autocrat from the earliest days of history to the time o 
the overthrow of Nicholas of Russia. You are doing w! 
Washington and others advised against rather than in fa) 
and you are doing under the provisions of this act a futile 
and, in my judgment, a foolish thing. 

Sir, Congress abdicates its functions upon the demand of 
newspapers or of the executive officers who seem to be laborits 
under the delusion that a Secretary of War called from civ! 
life in Cleveland is as fully armed and equipped for the manise 
ment of a great military force as was the goddess Minerva, \\ 
sprang, fully armed and armored, from the head of Jupi': 
defend Athens in time of need. Is it possible that the peop: 
of the United States believe that a man, serving possi!)!y) is « 
proprietor of a newspaper, by the simple call of the voice of the 
master becomes one qualified to direct the destinies of the ‘ro! 
dogs of the Navy and advise what shall be done with our rs! 
line of protection? And we shall not discuss it; we must vor 
as patriotic Senators from our States, as the Senator iru 
Oregon doubtless thinks we should vote, for this measure, })i™ 
ing in the hands of the Secretary of War the lives of our boys 
without restriction of any kind, and then allowing lin 
select whom he pleases. : 

Mr. President, the people of the United States so long as thet 
Constitution remains in effect during this war can only [PP 
that from the admitted intelligence of the President © | 
United States may arise the wisdom that his may be the sre 
heart, the knowledge of the people of the United Stitcs, U 
sympathy with the common man of the United Stits 
understanding of the purpose of this democracy. We oi) 0". 
pray that with his intelligence he may possess those [1c 
which enabled Abraham Lincoln to save this Union in <0" 
of need. We can only hope and pray that the Secretary 0! 
may become imbued with the wisdom of military scieuce. '" 
knowledge of a Napoleon, but if so, it contraverts your os 
that only the Regular man is a proper soldier. We ©" pad 
hope that this may prove true. We can only hope that ‘le 7 
retary of the Navy of this Union may arrive at some unl"! 


time 
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standing of the needs of the Navy and of the desire of the 
people, because having placed the wealth of the country, as we 
have done, in the hands of these two Secretaries we are now 
placing as well the lives of the country in their hands. 

Should incompeteney or mistake cause the loss of millions or 

of hundreds of thousands of lives there is no method by which 
the Congress of the United States can meet that incompetency, 
because you can only impeach one in the executive department 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. No power under our Con- 
stitution can Make a vacancy in the office of the Secretary of 
the Navy except the power of the presidential office, although 
that Secretary might send to the bottom every ship upon which 
vou depend for your safety. 
* In what I have said I want it distinctly understood that I am 
not reflecting upon the intelligence, patriotism, or ability of 
either of these men. I only offer my earnest prayer that_ they 
may make no mistakes, and my since hope impressed in my 
heart, Mr. President, impressed with the great seriousness of 
ihis occasion, is that they will prove themselves competent and 
of the courage and wisdom of any military leader who ever led 
« devoted people to victory. But if they prove incompetent, 
Senators, you can not reach them. Your power stops with the 
creation of the Army and voting and raising the funds. And 
yet it is demanded that in these measures your voice even 
should not be heard if in any respect not voting “ aye” to every 
proposition submitted for your consideration under the state- 
ment that it is an administration measure. 

Mr. President, there have been some authorities quoted here, 
and I am going to occupy the time of the Senate in using the 
same authorities, Gen, Emory Upton is the authority relied 
upon and quoted by those who advocate this measure without 
amendment—I mean in the Senate and by those upon the out- 
side. I may say it is relied upon and it is quoted by the news- 
papers. 

Some of his opinions on the previous page and on page 14 also 
have been quoted from. On page 14 Gen. Upton says that one 
of the great weaknesses of our military system is “ the assump- 
tion of command by the Secretary of War.” I read from page 
i4, Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, under the sub- 
head of “ Tenth.” Gen. Upton goes a little further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than he has been quoted, and on page 11 he says, “ Bat- 
tles are not lost alone on the field; they may be lost beneath 
ihe Dome of the Capitol; they may be lost in the Cabinet, or 
they may be lost in the private office of the Secretary of War.” 

Now, over the constitution of the armies in the field the Con- 
gress has some power; over the deliberations in the bureaus the 
Congress of the United States has no authority. No one except 
the President of the United States has the right to be present at 
a secret conference in the office of the Secretary of War. Yet 
this great military authority, relied upon absolutely by those 
who insist on the passage of this bill without the crossing of 
a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” calls the attention of the 
people of the United States in his introduction to the work 
that the fault with the military system is not the volunteer. 
The cause of the loss of battles—and very few battles have been 
lost by this country in a conflict with any other country—the 
cause of the loss of battles, as Upton knew, the cost of millions 
2 our citizens, the cause of the loss of thousands of lives of 
ie citizens of our country lay here—not with the men. If at 
Bull Run they were untried men, they were fighting untried 
men; ?f they were not Regular Army men, neither were their 
Cpponents. _ The cause of the failure for the first two or three 
ae this great Government of the United States to do what 
field y did lay in Washington, not with the armies in the 

“id, and Upton knew it, because Upton had been one of these 
volunteers himself. 
nate hi ae a little further, he says that some who may 
whiner be be volunteer service or may have approved of the 
with pie ce may criticise him for his expressions here 

oe ence to the volunteers, 

9 such— 


I am now reading on page 8— 


I eg y Pe 
months, oad’ ply that where they have enlisted for the period of three 


hurled su: 28 at Bladensburg and on many other fields, have been 
the foneainst veteran troops, they should not hold me responsible for 
of history which I have sought impartially to present. 


His criticism has been invariably directed at the old State 


mMillitig system 

wv SYS and at the short- s 

drilled volunteer e short-term enlistment, not at the 

To such volunteers 

and particularly tae oe entiowed for the period of the Mexican War, 

eb ; 9 and three years duri h 

Rebellion, with whom it 1s my : ride to have weerved and to. whom 
e service, ut express the opinion 

t batt tony that their excellence was due not to 

that their long term ‘of serv fee enabled then = tieon nthe bt hest 

sen ra me, in the es 

*¢, Regulars in drill, diseipline, and courage. ‘ 7 
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Read Upton’s Military Policy from the first line of the intro- 
duction to the last section, and you will find that his criticism 
has been that of any man of ordinary common sense in refer- 
ence to the volunteer system, not to the volunteers as soldiers, 
because the world, I think, realizes the truth of what Lord 
Roberts, of England, said. Although he had been insisting upon 
preparedness and had not been listened to, when, in expressing 
his opinion, as I read somewhere, he made the statement that 
the volunteer was the best soldier on the face of the earth; 
and neither Upton nor any other military man dares to or has 
differed in this opinion. The whole fight here is not against 
the volunteer; the fight here is for the control of any army by 
the Regular Staff. 

The absolute impotence of the Congress of the United States 
has possibly not struck the world because up until this time the 
eyes of the world have not been upon the action to be taken 
or proposed to be taken in any great world crisis by the United 
States; but, Mr. President, it must appear to our distinguished 
visitors from Great Britain and from France that this is a mosi 
peculiar form of so-called democracy which we have here. If 
they had happened to read the newspapers published about the 
time of the arrival of the first contingent of these visitors, must 
they not have been astounded at the statement reported im the 
papers that the President of the United States had been in 
his room at the Capitol sending for Senators of his party— 
Democratic Senators—and objecting to the passage of the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Massachusetis [Mr. Werks | 
for the creation of a legislative committee to advise with his 
departments. 

Why, sir, these distinguished visitors of ours are themselves 
the representatives of the legislative departments of their 
Governments. They hold office not respectively under the King 
of England nor the President of France, except by fiction of law, 
but under the authority of the English Parliament and the 
French Assembly. They are responsible to the English Parlia- 
ment, and through that body to the English people, on the one 
hand, and to the French Assembly and to the French people 
upon the other. Must it not be astounding to these distinguished 
allies to meet a civilian board, created by the Legislature of this 
country for advice in national defense-——must it not be astounding 
for them to meet such a board, and then to be told that, although 
these civilians are rendering magnificent service and have been 
created by Congress, the Congress itself shall not appoint a 
board to confer and advise with the members of the Cabinet or 
with the President? It may be well enough that our visitors 
should understand something of the Constitution of our Govern- 
ment, because. otherwise, as we proceed during this war they 
may be most absolutely astounded at some of the obstacles pre- 
sented or some of the things done by those who can not be held 
responsible except by the people of the United States at an elec- 
tion four years from now. They must be made to understand 
now that the Congress of the United States when it passes this 
measure is bound and helpless, and that the safety of this great 
country is in the hand of one man. The conduct of the war and 
of all our other business, even to the drafting of our citizens 
from one occupation into another, the fixing of our food prices, 
the control of our industries, under any bill which you may pass, 
are to be placed absolutely in the hands of the greatest auto- 
crat—I do not mean personally, but under our form of govern- 
ment—of whom history has ever spoken. 

These are some of the defects of our Government, and yet in 
attempting to maintain this as a democracy we have the weak- 
ness, when it comes to an emergency, as I have stated, of a 
democracy as opposed to the efficiency of an autocracy. When 
you now undertake to make this country as efficient as an 
autocracy under the provisions of the Constitution as it stands 
and under the provisions of your legislation as you are making 
it, you are changing your form of government inevitably, and the 
people will hold you responsible. If they acquiesce, then they 
do not want a democracy. 

Mr. President, a good deal has been said about volunteers in 
the Revolutionary War; quotations have been made from 
Washington and others. During the Revolutionary War this 
was not even a country; we had no Union; we had only a 
confederation. We had a Continental Congress. State troops 
might be sent by the governor, or persuaded after pleading by 
the governor of the State, to go to Valley Forge or to join 
Washington in the field. When they found that he was living 
upon potatoes or upon scraps, at their sweet will and pleasure 
they could leave him and return to their States, and there wis 
no power which could keep them in the service. That condi- 
tion is now used as an argument in favor of military conscrip- 
tion as proposed in this bill. 

In the War of 1812, Mr. President, it might as well be under- 
stood now—if some Senators possibly do not remember « little 
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of the history of that war--that we had just had trouble with 
France 2 few years before, and that the Democratic Party had 
sprung into existence largely in opposition to the Federalists 
upon the issues of the war with France. It must also be 
remembered that the war with Great Britain was not a popular 
war, either, except where Henry Clay had influence, although 
it was brought about in a great measure by depredations upon 
our commerce and the seizure and the impressment of our sea- 
men at sea. The fact, however, must not be forgotten that that 
war was so unpopular that Thomas Jefferson, a few years be- 
fore the declaration of war was finally made, was compelled 
to ask the repeal of the embargo act, because John Adams 
presented him evidence which convinced him that there would 
be a revolution in this country if that act were not repealed. 
The people who were interested in that war made a fair show- 
ing, I think, at New Orleans. 

But, Mr. President, the most significant statement made by 
the great military authority to whom the proponents of this 
bill always appeal, the most significant statement made by this 
great military authority within the pages of his book is this, 
to which I call your attention. Discussing our policy, he says: 

It has been truly remarked by one of our philosophers that “ we 
follow success and not skill.”’ 

This is from Gen. Emory Upton, and is quoted from page 3, 
the second from the last paragraph. Yes, Mr. President, that 
statement is true, and has always been true. The American 
people do approve success rather than skill; suceess by skill, 
if possible; but if skill stands in the way of success, they cer- 
tainly approve success in their wars; just as one of us, Mr. 
President, if he were compelled to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion would prefer that it should be performed successfully 
rather than unsuccessfully, although skillfully. Certainly we 
are worshipers of success; and yet to have heard the speeches 
of some of our friends here in favor of this bill, one listening 
would have believed that originally this country was a great 
country of magnificent resources, of four or five times its pres- 
ent extent, of possibly hundreds of millions more of popula- 
tion and of billions and billions more of riches, and that by 
the volunteer system, by following the system of unprepared- 
ness which we had followed, that we had lost our heritage until 
now we have clustered in the District of Columbia, defending 
our last stronghold, and that to do so it is necessary to im- 
press our free-born citizens into an army. Yes; I prefer suc- 
cess. The fact is, Mr. President, that I much fear that some 
of my colleagues are inclined to vote, as many of the papers 
are inclined to write, for anything which comes to them under 
a certain brand and which is claimed to be drawn with some 
skill. 

I do not think the volunteer system was a failure in the Civil 
War. At least, the country was saved, though possibly not so 
skillfully by Grant and by Lincoln as it might be saved now. 
It is unfortunate, possibly, that Lincoln died without the 
knowledge that he might have saved his country more skill- 
fully. It is unfortunate, possibly, that he could not have 
availed himself of the great military genius of which we have 
so much now in Washington. It may have cost thousands of 
lives; but, nevertheless, we still worship success. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Relative to the subject which the Senator is 
now discussing, the Senator will remember that when Na- 
poleon was accomplishing his wonderful results in Italy, and 
that fact was called to the attention of one of the old generals 
of Europe, he admitted the fact that Napoleon was accomplish- 
ing those wonderful results, but said that he was doing so in 
violation of every established principle of the military art. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; and I recall, Mr. President, that Lincoln 
was so foolish that he wantec to know what brand of whisky 
a certain general drank, in order that he might procure some of 
it for others. I recall also the fact that Capt. Lee, of the 
British Army, now Gen. Lee, then a military attaché with our 
forces in QGuba, when the Rough Riders charged the veteran 
Spanish Army behind the breastworks at Kettle Hill, without the 
artillery of the United States first playing upon those breast- 
works, said, “ Magnificent, but not military.” “ Successful,” 
as Upton puts it, “ but not skillful.” 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. FALL, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume a similar criticism was made 
when John Stark was summoned from the sawmill, on the 
banks of the Merrimack River, to go and rescue the Colonial 
Army, when it was in such sore straits—so sore that in the 
minds of most people it was considered a hopeless struggle 
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for the Colonies. Stark started out, and as he went across , 
fields and through the woods of New Hampshire and \ ; 
on his way to Bennington, where valuable military si... ),., 
been accumulated, he encouraged the people to voli ail 
1,200 brave men responded to the call. The Battle of Bou) ine;,,, 
was fought and won by Stark’s volunteers over the 80) 
troops of Great Britain. I presume that it was not ¥ 
but it was a wonderful triumph for the militia, and laid ren) 
foundation for our independence. With that cir 

fresh in my mind, I have been surprised that Senators |) ai 
that the recruits during the War of the Revolutio, led t 
accomplish what might reasonably have been expected oy +\) 
Why, our victory in that war and our independence were yoy 
by recruits almost entirely, as the Senator from New \orj,, 
knows. 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly the Senator is correct: si a8 
been appalling to me that Senators who I know are jpyyjyjyo) 
with just as much patriotism as burns in my heart shoul st: 
here for hours denouncing the men who made the country, 
men who have saved it, the men who have turned it over ty ys 
to fritter away, as we are frittering it away now. 

Why, sir, I was impressed, as we all were, with the 
nificent exposition from his standpoint made by the yoy 
and distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswonrry 
of the provisions of this bill. I listened to him and have rey 
his remarks with very great interest, and no stronger ese) 
tion could have becn made, and, with due deference to othe 
Senators, no stronger, in my, judgment, has been ide fy 
his standpoint. I osked him one or two questions. | 


him whether we could not apply the selective system to t), 
volunteers. “ Certairiy.” I also asked whether with the san: 
drill day by day the volunteer was not as good a mii as the 


conscript. “ Certainly.” Then I asked, “ Why not adopt both 
systems side by side?” He was afraid that we could not 
obtain officers. Can we not obtain officers for volunteers ; 
well as we can obtain them for conscripts? The only objection 
of the Senator was that the selection of officers for voltntecrs 


might be influenced by politics—listen, Senators—that the se- 
lection of officers by the governors of the States might be in- 


fluenced by politics. I ask you who will select the officers 
under the pending measure? Answer me that. Show 
examples which may come from the National Admin/stration 
and then show me whether under the volunteer system any- 
thing more of a political nature can be expected. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chuir). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have been very much interested in 1! 
examples of heroism related by the Senator, and it recalls 
my mind a very interesting statement made to me by Cen. 
Gordon, of Georgia, a volunteer in the War between the Stites 
and an ornament to this body for a number of years. Hes: 
to me that his mos¢ brilliant achievement during that fate! 
conflict between brothers of 50 years ago was accomplished in 
violation of the rules laid down in military books; he 
remarked, “If I had failed, I would have been emer led; 
I succeeded, and received honorable mention.” share with the 
Senator in his utter inability to understand and appreciat 
the motives behind all of this derogatory criticism of tle vo 
unteer soldier, whose record illuminates and glorifies the pisces 
of American history. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, not only that which has Just bee! 
spoken, but from the standpoint of military science tlic ticles 
of “ Stonewall” Jackson have been taught to the German a 
English soldiers since the Civil War closed; and the ste’ 
battle which ended for a time this morning in norther) Ph 
was fought by the British and French on one hand aii | 
Germans on the other on the tactics of Grant and * Stones 
Jackson with their volunteer armies. Trench warts’: 
ployed to-day was pushed by Grant to the gates of | 
and hand-grenade warfare was used before the rainpars 
Vicksburg. Hindenburg in the swamps of Russia 'ever «'y 
played the military initiative and science displayed })y 110" like 
those to whom reference has just been made, who we! fighting 
for what they believed to be right under the volunt’ 
in the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator | 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from Mississi})|: - 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
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I think the most remarka!!: 


genius developed by the war between the States—! 
so well known to the world—was Bedford Forrest, 0! 
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who has been referred to as the “ Wizard of the Saddle.” 
Though illiterate and unlearned in books, as a military leader 
he stands alone iu the annals of American history. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; Mr. President, my own father, who fought 
with Bedford Forrest, wrote me when I was in the volunteer 
service of the United States and was being drilled five hours a 
day, that he did not understand that. He had fought for about 
four years, buf he never heard but two commands, and one was 
“charge” and the other “run like hell.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And one of his mottoes was to get there 
« fystest ’ with the ‘“ mostest ” men, 

Mr. FALL. Now, Mr. President, with reference to officers. 
If the Germans, whom we are providing to exclude from our 
councils by the espionage bill, have read or listened to this 
debate and eredit many of the statements made, they may think 
ours the least prepared nation on the face of the globe, and the 
least military nation, The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] 
on yesterday stated that Gen. Miles said that there were a 
million men in the United States with some measure of military 
training. There is no question about the fact that there are 
large numbers of men of military training in the United States; 
but those men, almost to a man, would be excluded under the 
provisions of this bill, as the Senator from Missouri remarked. 

I want to call attention with reference to the matter of the 
selection of officers, and so forth, to page 187 of Secretary Gar- 
rison’s report for 1915. He publishes here a list which I am 
going to ask to have printed in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. It is the paragraph found on pages 187 and 188, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair), 
Chair hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

As a result of the annual a of the military departments of 
educational institutions at which officers of the Army are detailed as 
professors of military science and tactics, the following-named insti- 
tutions, arranged alphabetically, were announced in bulletins, dated 
June 25, 1915, as the 13 “ distinguished colleges” and the 11 “ honor 


schools” whose students have exhibited the greatest degree of military 
training as compared with others of their class: ; 


DISTINGUISHED COLLEGES, 


University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

‘The Citadel, Charleston, S. C 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 

a of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Vt. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


HONOR SCHOOLS. 


Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 
Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. Mex. 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 
St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. 

St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y. 

Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

College of St. Thomas St. Paul, Minn. 

Wentworth Military Jae Lexington, Mo. 
Western Military Academy, iton, Ill. 


STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF CIVIL INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING AT WHICH 
ARMY OFFICERS ARE DETAILED AS MILITARY INSTRUCTORS. 


In December, 1914, an effort was made by this office to ascertain 
for o of the 10 years, 1905 to 1914, inclusive, the number of students 
enrolled at, and the number graduated from, civil institutions of learning 
:. which officers of the Army were detailed as military instructors. 

‘quests for information on the subject were sent to all such institutions 
{108 at the time), and all but 7 of them furnished figures, The follow- 
ont table shows the numbers of students at, and graduates from, the 
“6 IMstitutions from which data were obtained: 


The 


Number of 


Number of 
students : 
Year. under mili. | Military 
tary instruc- | — 
tion. ar 
neath 
1905 
Be on ccseepontipbeamindnionnee meceny gragecaccevecesce 17, 835 2,441 
1906 18, 138 2) 390 
21,616 3, 073 
24, 101 3,441 
25, 222 3, 789 
27, 122 4,215 
28. 843 4, 701 
29,979 4,757 
31,028 5, 153 
133,424 4,970 








1 Inieludes students enrolied at 101 institutions. 


During the school 5 

a6 year ended in the spring of 1915 there were 

os (tudents enrolied .m the institutions of learning at which officers 
tmy were detailed as instructors. The total number of graduates 


from thos 
approximately Seno during the 10 years 1905 to 1914, inclusive, is 
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Mr. FALL. This list contains the names of the “ distin- 
guished colleges’ and “ honor schools” under the rules of our 
War Department, in which mnilitary science is taught under 
the West Point system by oflicers detailed for that purpose by 
the General Staff. I will say to you now, Senators. that these 
names only include those classed as distinguished colleges and 
as honor schools. 

There are 96 officers detailed in the different schools of this 
country, and have been for more than 10 years, teaching mili- 
tary science under the West Point system. The University of 
California, Berkeley ; Cornell University, Ithaca; University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; Norwich University, Northfield, Vt.: St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md.;: The Citadel, Charleston, S. C.: 
Agriculture and Mechanical College, of Texas; University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington: Virginia 
Military Institute, Lexington. Va.; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; are all in the distinguished class. Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind.; Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Mo.; Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky.; New 
Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. Mex.: New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall on the Hudson; St. John’s Military 
Academy,* Delafield, Wis.; St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y.: 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.; College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo.: 
Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill.; are all in the honor 
class. From this honor class to-day officers are serving in the 
United States Army, and are appointed every year. 

Not only that, but let me read a little further from the See- 
retary. I read from the paragraph marked on pages 36 and 37: 

No one can possibly have a higher or more just appreciation of the 
worth and value of West Point than one who, like the writer, has 
been brought into close contact with its present operation and its past 
history. It is unnecessary to dilate thereon in this place. But it 
must be remembered, in studying this problem in the light of facts 
and those imperative conclusions which facts demand, that officers of 
our armies and of the other armies of the world have been efficient in 
every respect without having received the benefits of any national 
academy. No other nation, in fact has any such institution as West 
Point. Forty-four and seventy-six one-hundredths per cent of the 
commissioned personnel of the United States Army to-day are gradu- 
ates of West Pout, and 55.24 per cent are not. 

This is in the annual report for 1915 of Mr. Garrison, the 
Secretary of War. He goes on: 

In this country and in other countries where no similar institution 
exists, officers are made in other ways than by peepernets instruc 
tion in such an institution. They learn practically by practice, and 
they learn theoretically in service schools or by service instruction 
earried on within the military establishment. We are singularly 
fortunate in this country in the fact that many of our great universities 
and coileges have now a course of military science coupled with pra: 
tical training; that there are agricultural and mechanical colleges 
receiving Federal financial assistance; and numerous military schools 
or academies in all of which military science is taught and military 
training is imparted. 

I want to eall the attention of the Senate here, Mr. President, 
to the fact that in the pages which I have asked to be placed 
in the Recorp not only is it stated that there are 96 regular 
officers attached to 96 institutions throughout the United Sates, 
but “hese 96 institutions do not cover all the military schools 
the United States. There are hundreds of other military schools 
to which military officers have not been assigned. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, All the military colleges have them. 

Mr. FALL. There are purely State institutions, supported 
in part by State funds, to which officers are not assigned. vfli- 
cers are assigned only under certain circumstances to such 
State institutions, and yet let us see what the figures show: 

During the school year ended in the spring of 1915 there wer 
32,313 students enrolled in the institutions of learning at which officers 
of the Army were detailed as instructors. The total number of gradu- 
ates from those institutions during the 10 years 1905 to 1914, inclusive, 
is approximately 39,430. 

Now, right here let me say to you that there is a misunder- 
standing with reference to the officering of the German Army. 
In 1910, prior to the outbreak of this war, there were 14,000 
German officers known as the reserve officers waiting to be 
ealled to the colors at any time. Those are largely the men 
who are leading the German army to-day, together with the 
others who were in the reserve corps and who had been gradu- 
ated under the volunteer army oflicers’ system in the German 
Empire.’ In Germany boys who have graduated from the high 
school are allowed, between the ages, I think, of 17 and 19, to 
volunteer, They then take one year’s training. At the expira- 
tion of six months they are examined, and those who have 
proved themselves specially efficient are then trained for the 
balance of that year, for the next six months, very intensively. 
They pass an examination and go on the roll as officers of the 
German Army, and when this war broke out there were only 
25,000 regular German officers to command an army of 5,000,000 
men, The other officers were taken largely from this volunteer 
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list with one year’s special training, and from that list such 
successful officers have been produced that, it is said by Prof, 
Fullerton, of Columbia University, that it is the understanding— 
although it is too early, of course, to decide—that Germany will 
go entirely to the volunteer officer theory. Yet Germany is 
held up to us as the greatest military power on the globe, while 
during the last 10 years at least 80,000 bright young Americans 
took tilitary courses under military officers in the military 
colleges to which such officers were assigned in the United States 
of America, Thirty-nine thousand of them were ready last year 
with a more intensive and a longer course than any German 
ollicer serving from the volunteer list in the German Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FALL. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is well for the Senator—if 
he will permit me to comment upon this portion of his discus- 
sion—to remember that the courses given by the officers detailed 
by the War Department in the different colleges and educational 
institutions to which they are assigned are not uniform in in- 
tensity or duration, For instance, I myself visited a very large 
land-grant college which, under the law, is supposed to impose 
upon the students military training, and an officer of the Regular 
Army has been detailed there for many, many years. I found, 
upon investigation, that the military course there followed was 
given only to the freshmen class and was only two hours a 
week. All the graduates of that college must be included in 
the number which the Senator said were available for officers. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely. ‘There is no question about that, Mr. 
President. In fact, I have never insisted that the Regular Army 
system was the best. I have never insisted that every Regular 
Army man was the best instructor. I do not know of my own 
knowledge, except from certain personal experience which I 
have had. I am frank to say that one or two Regular Army 
officers I have known are not those whom I would choose as 
inilitary instructors. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I did not mean to reflect 
upon the Army officer who was detailed to this institution. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no; I understand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I do say that the spirit of the land- 
grant law has not been lived up to in more than one institution: 

Mr. FALL. Well, that is the fault of the Government at 
Washington. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. FALL. 
of my song. 
trouble. 

Mr. President, if I believed, as some of my friends here who 
voted for the declaration of war have said that they believed, 
that of all the great people of this country, of all the enormous 
population of this country, of all the military force of this coun- 
try, 500,000 volunteers could not be obtained in the hour of 
our country’s need, I would .offer an apology to the people 
of the United States for having voted against their convictions. 
If there are not 500,000 men who will come to the assistance of 
this country if they believe that it is actually assailed, if they 
believe that it is their duty, if they believe that an opportunity 
will be offered them to do something more than take a corre- 
spondence course in warfare—if they believe that and 500,000 
of them do not come, then I for one regret, and will regret to 
my dying day, that I voted to place the resources of this country 
and its people in the hands of the President of the United 
States in order that he might carry on a war which the people 
did not want. 

Mr. President, we are told that the training is necessary. We 
have published to us in the headlines of every paper, practically 
eyery day, some assertion made by some expert, or some state- 
ment thrown off by some visitor from England or from France. 
In the headlines, as I say, you will find it stated that it will 
require two years to drill men before they can go upon the 
fring line. That is said with reference to the offer of a gallant 
American citizen to take the flag of the United States over to 
France to give her that assistance which she gave to us. I 
find that statement in the headlines over such a quotation from 
Gen. Bridges, of the Canadian Army. Farther in the column, 
as published in the Evening Star of Tuesday, April 4, 1917, 
the general says that 2 years of war service is equal to 10 
years of training in peace, and he further says that within 11 
weeks after training they put the recruits in the firing trenches ; 
not that they organize a division entirely of recruits and put 
them in as a separate division, but that Great Britain is putting 
recruits into the firing trenches within 11 weeks after they 
have rendezvoused. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to see the unit system preserved. 
T, for one, want to seé Indiana soldiers in Indiana regiments of 





Very true. 
That is just exactly what has been the burden 
It is not the volunteer; here in Washington is the 


volunteers, and at the seme time I want to see the President ! ful guas than Zachary Taylor had in his army. 
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empowered to take a recreant Indianian or any other peeros), 
American who is needed and place him in the ranks to gory 
his country. I have some measure of State pride. I ye; 
some belief in the fact that this is a Government of 48 «© 
States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Sovereign States. 

Mr. FALL. Sovereign so long as their sovereign repres: 
tives correctly represent them, and no longer sovereic), 
their representatives are recreant to their duty. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. On that proposition the Senator ea) j.), 
judgment by default. I file no plea. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I say that the suggestion w)j. 
I have just offered is the one adopted by the greatest jilij.) 
country in the world. A great many have misunderstood thijes. 
I think, and misrepresented things, about the German ilijy). 
system. Did you notice that in the papers the day jefore 
yesterday it was reported that an entire brigade or regiment o; 
Pomeranians had been annihilated? Did you notice that sy 
entire regiment of Bavarians had been captured? The yy) 
system is preserved in the German Army, and a Prussian js jo! 
placed in a Bavarian nor a Wurttemberg regiment. The Saxo 
serves in a Saxon regiment, the Pomeranian in a Potnersiny 
regiment,.company, or division; and with all their ingenuit 
and skill they have adopted the unit system, which you ar 
now being called uron, for the first time in your history, to dy 
away with in an emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Wij! 
the Senator from New Mexico permit the Chair to ask if, in 
his investigation of that mattef, he discovered whether the) 
are officered also? 

Mr. FALL. They are officered, also, by men elected. The 
volunteer officers in the Germany Army are elected by the yo 
unteer corps to which they belong. The Pomeranians elect a 
Pomeranian, the Bavarians a Bavarian, and the Prussians a 
Prussian, as I understand. Of course, the Kaiser might finally 
disarrange their program, and I am providing in the amend- 
ment which I offer here, or which I shall offer, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if he discovers that the officers of 
one of the State units is not a competent man, shall have the 
right to discharge him and replace him, just as he has under 
the provisions of the draft in this bill. 

Mr. President, there is one phase of the volunteer system 
which bas been referred to here in this discussion and which 
I propose <o comment upon for a few moments in closing my 
remarks. 

Together with the condemnation of the volunteers in the 
other wars, we have heard condemnation of the volunteers in 
the Mexican Army. We have heard dire tales here of disaster, 
or but slightly averted disaster, because of the volunteer sys- 
tem during the Mexican War, 

Mr. President, about the middle of April, 1846, the Congress 
of the United States authorized the President of the United 
States to call for 50,000 volunteers for the Mexican War, «nd 
by the proclamation of the 13th day of May, of President Polk, 
the States of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi were those which were called 
upon for volunteers. Later other States were called upon to 
furnish volunteers to accompany Scott's army to Vera Cruv. 
In all, 200,000 volunteers offered, 17,000 were accepted. ‘The 
proclamation issued by the President under this act was issues 
on May 13. By June 5 the State of Missouri, for instance, ha’ 
furnished every man of her quota. The quota of practical) 
every State called upon was on its way by June 5, or June 25, at 
the outside, to the border to join Taylor, Wool, or Kearny. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator how long they 
were in preparation? 

Mr. FALL. From June 5, at their rendevous po 
June 23 they were given preparation, ready to go, fille! U) 
after the call came on the 13th of May. Within the 1! 
time specified by Bridges the Missouri Volunteers were 
battles and winning every battle they fought. o 

Mr. President, the first great battle of the war was the Balle 
of Monterey. Taylor had, under the authority of the Presicent 
called on Louisiana and one or two other States for six tion 
troops. The six-month troops had. just. reached him ail” he 
declaration of war in April. They were called for, @)) [° 
reached him a short time before. When he understood (}:t { 
12-month volunteers and the volunteers for the war were ot) te 
way he discharged or sent back to Louisiana and capa 
the troops of six montlis’ service, and the consequence ‘Ui 
they were not in the war. At the Battle of Monterey 4 nets’ 
Taylor attacked Ampudia with 10,000 veteran soldicr> — 
seven forts, each created under the French military =)s'0''' ” 


officers, some educated in France, each defended by mo be aa 
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Monterey itself was a town of stone houses, and Taylor had but 
little artillery which would batter down one of those houses 
after repeated shots. He had with him a total of 6,000 men, 
including the Fourth and a part of the Fifth Infantry of the 
reguiar Army. The balance of his 6,000 men had never been 
ynder fire in their lives. During the battle, when Twiggs’s 
division was ordered by Taylor to make the attack on the cen- 
tral fort or fortification of the defense, he was unexpectedly 
confronted with a battery placed at a bridge in the street, while 
three forts were opening upon him, one from in front, the others 
from each flank. Seeing that, Taylor ordered three regiments 
to go to Twiggs’s assistance, and of those the names of the First 
Tennessee and Jeff Davis’s Mississippians, all of them, ought to 
he immortal, There were 450 men of the Regular Army of the 
United States, 379 Tennesseans under Haskell, and 354 Mis- 
sissippians, if I remember correctly, under Jeff Davis, and it 
was not the volunteers who broke under the withering fire. 
But it was Alee McClung, of Mississippi, who was the first man 
over the walls of the No. 1 fort, and it was the Tennesseans 
and the Mississippians who took it and who turned its guns upon 
the enemy, and who held it in the face of the fire of artillery 
such as we were not confronted with in the Mexican War again, 
unless at Cerro Gordo. It was those “ untrained” volunteers 
who had never been in a fight. They did not break. 

At the Battle of Buena Vista a short time later—and in re- 
ferring to that I want to call your attention to where the 
trouble was in the Mexican War. There were two parties in 
the United States at the outbreak of this war. There was 
opposition to it. The leader of one party was Thomas H. 
Benton, of Missouri. The leader of the other—not in opposi- 
tion to the war, but in reference to the conduct of the war— 
was John C. Calhoun. The whole trouble in connection with 
the prosecution of the Mexican War, the cause of the delay 
which resulted in the muster out of the volunteer troops at 
Churubusco after having completed 12 months’ service, was 
the policy announced here by John C. Calhoun to be the policy 
of “masterful inactivity "—that is, the seizing and holding of 
the northern portion of Mexico from Matamoros to Mazatlan— 
that there we should plant ourselves, that no further should 
we go, and we should there wait any attack if the enemy chose 
to attack us; not go beyond the line which six years later was 
admitted by Mr. Calhoun to have been intended to be the line 
of the States which should be annexed to the United States, 

At the Battle of Buena Vista Taylor did not even have the 
forces who had fought with him and captured Monterey, ex- 
cept that he had a portion of the Fourth Infantry, and he yet 
had Jeff Davis’s Mississippi Riflemen, the only volunteers at that 
time who had ever been under fire, because under this policy, 
inaugurated and earried on here in Washington, Scott was 
placed in chief command and Taylor ordered to send his vet- 
eran regiments by way of Tampico to join Scott in Vera Cruz 
and to march to’the City of Mexico. In the same dispatches 
came other orders to evacuate Saltillo and return to Monterey. 
The dispatches were sent by the hand of two officers separately. 
the first reached Taylor, The second was captured by Santa 
Ana. Santa Ana was a soldier. He had 32,000 veteran men 
in his army thoroughly equipped according to the last word in 
“military units.” 

Santa Ana, discovering that all his best men were being taken 
from Taylor and sent to Tampico, gathered 20,000 of the best 
veteran Mexican soldiers and advanced upon Saltillo. Taylor, 
is was always his custom, accepted the challenge and led 
igtinst him 4,462 men, déspised volunteers from the different 
States of the Union with Jeff Davis, the Mississippian, the 
only veteran among them, Taylor was attacked on front and 
on flank and in the rear. Those volunteers stood and hurled 
back Santa Ana and won the Mexican War on the battle field 
of Buena Vista. Never again was it possible for the Mexicans 
‘o gather a veteran army such as confronted Taylor’s volun- 
teers at Buena Vista, These are the men whom Upton speaks 
of when he says that no better soldiers could be gathered to- 
gether than the American volunteers in the Mexican War. 
le hy, sir, see what was done by the American Volunteer ! 
tomer speak now for a moment of the Army of the Northwest. 
Oees F the plans adopted here Taylor was to lead the Army of 
oe of the South and Gen. Wool, with 3,500 men, was to 
Cont a from San Antonio upon Chihuahua, the Army of the 
regiment Kearny, with the Missouri Volunteers and his own 
hak we of Regulars, was to advance to New Mexico and to 
lor aia 7 ba 3 know as Arizona and proceed to California. Tay- 
aa hes ''s work as far as Monterey and then, when superseded 
‘ MS soldiers taken away from him, won the Mexican War 
at Buena Vista. 
linens from San Antonio, Gen. Wool, a Regular Army 

» With 3,500 men, lost himself in Mexico and never 
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reached nearer than 600 miles of the city of Chihuahua, which 
he was commanded to take. 
did he penetrate. 





Brave, of course; but no farther 
He reported to ‘Taylor that the mountain 
range between Parras and Chihuahua was impassable. and h 
asked permission of Taylor to join him in Saltillo, which h 
did, possibly very fortunately, because Wool’s command, © 
some of his men, were in the battle of Buena Vista. 

In the meantime Kearny proceeded to New Mexico, not with 
Sterling Price’s command—they followed him—but with his 
own regiment, a regiment of Missouri farm boys, doctors, law- 
yers, and other men who are not considered now the proper men 
to send to the firing line. Under the leadership of Doniphan, 
a Missouri lawyer, invited to volunteer for the service on the 
13th day of May so that they could recruit, everyone was on 
the ground by the 5th day of June at the place designated by 
the governor of Missouri. By the 238d the last of them were 
en route for New Mexico under directions to go to California. 
They took New Mexico, and Kearny, expecting Sterling Price 
to reach him with his regiment in a few days, yielded to the 
request of Doniphan that he might »e allowed to leave the 
Army of the West and proceed with his men and join the 
Ariny of the Center at Chihuahua. Kearny notified Marcey. 
the Secretary of War, that he had yielded to this request and 
that when Sterling Price reached him he would then allow 
Doniphan to join Wool. 

To make a long story short, Doniphan proceeded through New 
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Mexico. Within 21 miles of El Paso, his force being divided 
between the mounted men and the Infantry, the Artillery being 
behind with the Infantry, he was attacked, 450 strong, by 


Mexicans under Ponce de Leon with 700 regular Mexicans, recu- 
lar soldiers, artillery and TOO State troops. Within less than 
15 minutes these recruits, volunteers, had killed and wounded 
150 Mexicans, captured their artillery, and driven them into 
El Paso without the loss of a man of Doniphan’s command 
They waited at El Paso and sent couriers out to endeavor to 
ascertain where Gen. Wool was. They had just marched over 
250 miles of almost trackless, waterless desert. They left El 
Paso and proceeded practically over the route recently covered 
by Pershing’s expedition into Mexico, 225 miles, to the city of 
Chihuahua. At what is known as the Battle of the Sacramento, 
17 miles from the city of Chihuahua, they were confronted by 
5,000 Mexicans, 2,700 of whom were regular, 32 pieces of artil- 
lery, and the balance of the soldiers were old State troops. The 
hills were covered with the population of the city of Chihuahua, 
a city then of about 18,000 inhabitants, coming out to witness 
not the fight but the capture, because they brought with -them 
chains and irons forged with which to carry back these “ Yun- 
kees,.” as they called the Missourians. Doniphan attacked that 
fortified place with those raw Missourians. His teamsters 
parked their wagons, took their mules out of the harness, and 
rode them bareback over the breastworks, and ran every Mexi- 
can soldier out of the State of Chihuahua and one man 
killed! 

Why, Mr. President, Capt. Stevenson, commanding dismounted 
men, charged in double time, kept up with the Cavalry in charg- 
ing the breastworks, and when he reached the parapet sprang in 
front: of his company and dressed his line as if in drill, and 
everyone mounted the breastwork without one man out of line 
and with all the artillery and a thousand Mexican rifles firing 
upon him. This is what volunteers can do! 

These 900 men captured the city and State of Chihuahua, and 
later marched across the country 600 miles and found Wool! 

Now, Mr. President, I shall not take more time of the Mem- 
bers. I desire to see adopted a separate provision in this bill 
by which the President of the United States shall be authorized 
and the Secretary of War directed—if this is a war measure 
to raise 500,000 volunteers immediately, and with all other pro- 
visions of the bill exactly as they stand I hope I may have an 
opportunity to vote for it. 

Mr. President, the volunteer of the United States is the man 
who has made this country great. When I heard the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam], of my own native State, speak 
against the volunteer system and in favor of draft system alone, 
I remembered that in the historical cemetery at Frankfort there 
is a tall, slender column, and engraved on the pedestal are the 
names of McKee, and Henry Clay, jr., son of the great commoner, 
and of many other sons of that State who lost their lives for their 
country believing at least that they were as good soldiers as any 
conscript ever dared to be. Then I remembered that this monu- 
ment was erected to the Kentucky dead in 1847, as their bodies 
were being brought back just as the Mexican War closed, and 
that an “epitaph,” I may say, was written for them by another 
gallant Kentuckian who had been with them and who after- 
wards as a volunteer served on the staff of Albert Sidney 
Johnson. 
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Theodore O'Hara, on the occasion of the raising of that monu- 
ment, wrote that poem, the epitaph of the American volunteer: 
On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, on yesterday I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a letter from the Seeretary of the Treasury 
with regard to the amendment to the Federal reserve act as a 
very important matter. I am not going to attempt to take the 
floor; I merely wish to make a request. It is a very impo>tant 
part of our preparation for war to strengthen the banking sys- 
tem of the country. I wanted to ask unanimous consent that 
« : Monday morning ve take the matter up for disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewts in the chair). Does 
ihe Senate prefer the request to the Senate at this time? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators, you have heard the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 








Mr. WATSON. Has the matter been referred to the com- 
mittee? r 
Mr. OWEN. Yes: it was referred to the committee, was 


passed on by the committee, and was submitted to the Senate 
some time ago. Senators who are interested in the matter will 


find in the report printed in italics the indication of the 
changes proposed to be made with the parts stricken out. So 
it is perfectly clear what the meaning is. There is an ex- 


tended note on each proposed amendment. 

Mr. BRADY. I could not consent to anything whieh would 
in any way interfere with the progress of the debate on the 
pending measure. 

Mr. OWEN. No; this measure will be disposed of; and I 
ask that this be taken up for disposition on Monday. 

Mr. LODGE. Is this a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. OWEN. I am asking unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Then we must have a quorum, under the rule. 

Mr. OWEN. I believe that is the rule. Then, I will not ask it 
now, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
homa reeall his request? 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question before 
ihe Senate is the amendment propesed by the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. KELLOGG entered the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Ketitoce] having entered the Chamber, the Chair will not 
submit the question, 

Mr. LODGE. What is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated by the Sec- 


Does the Senator from Okla- 


retary. 

The Secretary. On page 13 add a new section after section 
il, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I rise to a question of order. What is 


the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment of the. Com- 
iittee on Military Affairs on page 13 of the )ill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask the chairman of the committee if 
he is disposed to take up the bill and vote on amendments now? 

Mtr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think I ean clarify the situation in 
just a moment. None of the amendments have been taken up 
to be voted on as yet, but we are waiting until the Senators 
who desire to speak on the subject have finished. I under- 
stund the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketiocc] has been 
recognized by the Chair, and he wants te proceed. I therefore 
prefer not to take up the amendments until after the Senator 
has finished. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I had not at this time intended 
to address the Senate upon this bill, but at some time before the 
close of the debate to say a few words outlining my views and 
giving the reasons which impel me to support its main features. 
But as the chairman of the committee has suggested that I pro- 
ceed at this time I ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few 
moments while I discuss what I believe to be the important fea- 
tures of the measure. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to make any extended 
remarks upon this question, though I realize the surpassing im- 
portance of the issue and that we are now turning away from 
the traditional policy of this Nation. I am ready to do it, be- 
cause I believe the time has come when the safety of the Nation 
and the great issue that is now pending before the civilized world 
demands it. 

It has been said that this bill does not provide for universal 
thilitary training or universal military service, and that there- 
fore it is sailing under false colors, 
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nieally true. The bill dees not provide for universal ») 
training, although FT believe it does provide one step whi. 
necessary feature of every such system in this country. 

I believe in universal military training. I do not be! 
the exclusive voluntary system of service, but in the « @ 
compulsory system where there is an obligation upon aj! jy. 
youths of the land. I believe that every citizen owes tle dy), 
to be prepared, to make the sacrifices, to defend his « 
his country’s institutions, and his country’s homes, w! 
the Nation calls upon him. I believe that is the duty 
man owes and that the country should not be left for « 
merely to those who are willing and patriotie enough in ji: 
of peril to step forward and defend it. 

Permit me for just a moment to say something about uw: 
military training. I regret that this bill does not ec 
clause for such a System. I believe that, while we are 
fronted with the shadows of the great European war, we 
in this crisis make preparation by legislation so thai 
young man in the Nation may receive the rudiments 
military education or training. I believe he wonld ther 
come better qualified physically, mentally, and mora! 
that it would engender in him a patriotism and a love of eo 
that would make him a better citizen and better qualify | 
the competitive struggle of civil life. 

Furthermore, in a country like ours we do not wish ; 
standing army. It is against the traditional policy of o 
try and of the Anglo-Saxon race, All the army we need 
country is a ferce of three, four. or five hundred thousar 
who would be necessary to repel invasion, protect our fro) 
and be the nucleus of a great army if the time shoul 
come when we should be subject to invasion by any f 
country. The people of this country, for many reasons, 
never permit a great prefessional standing army. One : 
is its militaristic aspect, another is that it is unnec 
Unless, hawever, we are going to have such an ariniy, it is 
sary that the young men of the country should receive the 
ing that fits them te go to arms when the Nation calls the 

It has been said, I think, by the Senator from Colorads | My, 
THOMAS] that such a system encourages militarism. I dei. i 
absolutely. Did that sort of training eneourage militarisi: ii 
Switzerland, where every man is subject to sueh trainin 
where the nation has never had a war since the Napoleonir 
wars swept Europe with their consuming flame? Has it in 
spired militarism in France, which country fought against sing 
into this war with all the intensity of that spirited people: Pid 
it inspire militarism in Holland, or has it inspired militarism in 7 
any other democracy? Was militarism inspired in this countr 
by the Revolutionary War, by the War of 1812, by the wrest 
struggle of 1861, or by the war of 1898? Yet in the war of 10] 
we had an army which was the greatest the world had ever | 
seen, except the armies of Imperial Rome, which overran \Wes' 
ern Europe. - At the close of that great war the citizen soldicry 
dispersed and in a day the great armies which had rallied on 
each side to carry on the conflict returned to their homes, ©i- 
gaged in the occupations of life and in the affairs of the count’ 
and were better qualified as citizens by reason of the haptisn 
of fire. 

Not only that, but militarism in this country will 
inspired by teaching the citizen soldier how to defend his count, 
and then wllowing him, still in his youth, to go bach his 
neighbors and his friends to engage in the occupations of |! 
It will rather inspire him with the patriotism of peace. It \ 
inspire him with the desire that his country be left to en) 
the fruits of peace and work out its own great destin) 

Another objection is made to universal military training alc 
to compulsory service or universal service in the Army. tl 
pacifist orators who are opposed to military training or to ull 
versal service oppose it upom the assumption that some day 
are going to reach the era of universal peace. Do hot ‘el 7 
delude ourselves with the idea that the millennium has arrive: 
or that universal peace has come to the world. Sesur. | 
great French historian and military writer of the Napoleo!" 
period, once said, and said wisely, that “ universal peace 's "" 
dream of the wise; war is the history of mankind.” a 

Only two years and a half ago, Mr. President, al! the wore 
was at peace. The people of the belligerent nations were i 
highly civilized and christian people of the same blood and © 
the same races who go to make up this great Nation. 


never ti 


They 
were far advanced in the arts of civilization—I might s\y “ 
the arts of peace. There was no widespread poverty, "0 ©" 


usual oppression of government, no general spirit of disconéent; 
yet in an hour, as measured by the life of nations, (!\ 
upon the world a war, the horrors of which surp: 
of barbari 
humanity. 


spe burst 
iss the ages 


,,and the appalling loss and waste of life stazs” 
et, with this history, and the fact that the P® 
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way of progress of civilization is strewn with the wrecks of 
empires from great wars, we have been living in a fool’s para- 
dise, deluded by the dream of the peace of isolation. 

[ say that this country should have made preparation years 
ago, to be able to meet just such an emergency in the world’s 
pistory as this one. However, we have not done it, and we are 
now confronted with the necessity for doing it; and how shall 
we best accomplish this object? 

Coming now to the question of selective compulsory military 
service, I believe that the only possible system for the defense 
of x country is universal military training and universal obli- 
vation for service, under which every young man within the 
proper age, and with the proper qualifications, shall be enrolled 
in the Government service to be called for by some other sys- 
tem than by the volunteer system. If we had had universal 
wilitury training, the question now confronting us, as I have 
previously said, would not have arisen, and if this bill had con- 
tained a clause providing for the inauguration of a system of 
universal military training much of the opposition to it, I be- 
lieve, would have been removed. 

I am, however, opposed to the volunteer system for many 
reasons. First, I do not consider it democratic. I do not con- 
sider it democratic to leave the defense of the country alone 
to the man who has patriotism enough and who is willing to 
make the sacrifice. I believe that the highest obligation the 
Government imposes upon a citizen is to be prepared and ready 
at any time to defend the country. I do not believe that burden 
should be left to those who are willing to assume it any more 
than we should leave to those who are willing to assume it the 
entire burden of paying the taxes to defend the country in its 
hour of peril. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. With pleasure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Having those beliefs, does not the Senator 
think it would be better to put the burden upon all men of 
military age rather than upon the boys between 19 and 25? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That may be; I am not fully prepared to 
say. I am inclined to think that it ought not to be put on the 
boys under 20 years of age, and possibly under 21. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator believes in universal mili- 
tary training and service, does he not think that it ought to be 
universal, or certainly universal to the extent of those of mili- 
tary age—say, from 20 or 21 to 45—as is ordinarily the case in 





the various countries? Would not that be a more just distri- | 


bution of the burden, rather than to place the whole burden of 
the war on a lot of boys between 19 and 25? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I do not think so. I was astounded 
the other day with the figures given by my colleague [Mr. 
NeELson], Who was a soldier in the ranks for four years during 
the War of the Rebellion. As I recall those figures, only 62,000 
of the soldiers were 25 years or over. 

I helieve that the young men from 20 to 25 years of age are 
better qualified to stand the strain of such a contest than those 
beyond that age, and that after they have married and settled 
down and have engaged in the occupations of life, which are 
as important, perhaps, to the life of the Nation as military 
service, it is not wise to include them within the draft. I must 
be governed in that respect very much by the opinions of the 
men who have made military subjects a study. I do not pre- 
tend to have done so. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
Sota yield again to the Senator from “ennessee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The Senator says he was struck, as I think 
Wwe all were, by the figures read into the Recorp by the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] showing the ages of the 
boys who served as soldiers in the Civil War. Then the Senator 
speaks of the splendid organization of the Army at that time. 
The Senator recalls that out of the 2,700,000 in the Civil War 
2 the Union side all of them except 47,000 were volunteers. 
peg not the Senator think that the figures submitted concern- 

hg the conscripts in that war, to wit, that of the 776,000 con- 
Scripts enrolled under the enrollment or conscription act of 1863, 
the Government got only 47,000 actual soldiers out of that great 
mer show that the conscript plan is not the best possible 
iets KELLOGG. Now, if the Senator will allow me, his 
iD 2 ~ involves two propositions: First, that the best material 
vel 7 nion Army, the best soldiers, as I understand, were the 

unteers; and, second, that out of about 700,000 conscripts 





during the War of the Rebellion only 46,000 were finally en 
rolled as soldiers. I will, with the permission of the Senator. 
answer, so far as I can, the last question first. I am not fa 
miliar with the figures nor have I made a study of the reasons 
for the small number of conscripts who toward the close of the 
war were selected from the large number who had been en- 
rolled. I am informed, however, that over 113,000 men were 
never found at all; that is, that number enrolled to be con 
scripted did not appear when called. Is it not quite possible 
that many of those in the local communities, knowing that they 
were liable to be conscripted, volunteered? I am informed that 
such is the case. 

Is it not also quite possible that at the time the draft came 
the best and bravest men of the Nation had already enrolled 
themselves in defense of the country, and that the percentage 
acquired by conscription was therefore less than otherwise 
might have been expected? 

Sut, Mr. President, I do not consider it conscription when 
every young man in the Nation is enrolled on what I call 
“roll of honor,” to be summoned at any time for the defense of 
his country. I call that a “roll of honor” rather than a roll 
of conscription. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, may I suggest to the Sena 
tor that one of the reasons for the failure of a large number of 
the conscripts to serve as soldiers in the Army was that muany 
of them purchased substitutes, and those substitutes went into 
the Army intead of the men conscripted. That accounts for a 
great number of the conscripted men who never served in the 
Army itself. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I thank the Senator for the interruption. I 
have no doubt it is true; but, as I said before, when a list of 
eligible young men between certain ages—whatever ages the 
Congress in its wisdom may select—is made up as a roll of men 
to be called for to defend the country, or when by universal 
military training those young men have consecrated themselves 
to the defense of the Nation, we avoid the hateful word “ con 
scription.” They are called to the flag to defend their country, 
and they are not conscripts—a word which, owing to its history, ° 
I admit is odious to the American people. 

Furthermore, I do not deem it necessary, nor could I say 
anything against the magnificent accomplishments of the volun- 
teer soldier in this country or in any other. To maintain the 
position which I am going to take after many hours of thought- 
fui consideration I do not find it necessary to say aught but in 
the greatest praise of the honor, the patriotism, the effective- 
ness, and the splendid spirit of the volunteer as he has shown 
it on many a field of battle in the wars of this country. Were 
I an orator—as I am not—I should delight to add, to indulge in 
encomiums on the splendid volunteer heroes who have been en 
rolled in honor and have been in many battle fields from 
Runnymede to Appomattox; and I do not think any eulogy 
could be too great for the men who fought to make this de- 
mocracy possible. 

But, Mr. President, I believe that the men to-day who are 
familiar with the subject—the statesmen of Great Britain, of Can 
ada, and of France, and of the other allied nations—have come 
to the conclusion that in this great war there are reasons which 
prove the voluntary system inadequate. I shall not stop to 
discuss many of these reasons. I do know, however, that in 
Great Britain, magnificent as was the feat of enrolling nearly 
5,000,000 men by the voluntary system, as has been said by 
Senators upon this floor, it really was not voluntary at all. Re 
member that Great Britain was confronted across the channe! 
by the greatest military force of all time. Remember that 
Great Britain was fighting for the maintenance and continuance 
of the British Empire. Remember that every British citizen 
was being put to the supreme test of patriotism. War was at 
the door of Great Britain. We do not realize thet war is a! 
our door, though I verily believe that we must fight the German 
Empire now or later, and that we had better do it now. 

Furthermore, there is no doubt, however splendid the results 
may have been in Canada and in Great Britain, that the states- 
men of those countries to-day—and I have it upon the highes: 
authority—believe that the voluntary system nearly cost the 
British Empire its life and nearly ruined its industries. 

Mr. President, there is one phase of this question which has 
given me very much thought and much anxiety. It is as neces- 
sary for us to maintain the industries of this country, including 
agriculture, which are essential to the prosecution of this wat 
as it is necessary for us to send an army to France. What 
France and Great Britain need to-day above all else is food and 
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jron and steel products to maintain their munition factories. 
And unless they get them and get them quickly the great allied 
forces fighting the powers of the central empires must be defeated 
and the ideals of democracy which those countries hold in 
common with us must perish. 

Mr. President, much as I hope it will not be so, I fear that we 
in this country, on account of the demands of France and Eng- 
lund and perhaps other allied nations, are going to be unable to 
produce the food products necessary to maintain those countries 
in this great struggle. With a shortage of crops in this country 
last year, with a threatened shortage of 50,000,000 bushels in 
the spring wheat crop, with a loss of almost the entire crop of 
Argentina, unequaled in 20 years of its history, with Russia 
bottled up and none of her products reaching the allies, it de- 
velops upon this country and Canada to produce the foodstuffs 
necessary to maintain us in that struggle and to maintain the 
allies. We can not afford to take from the farms of this country 
the labor which is necessary to cultivate those farms and harvest 
the crops, if God in His justness gives them to us to harvest. 

It has been stated upon this floor that the rural districts of 
the Nation furnish more volunteers than the cities. That is 
always true, for the real, great virile heart of patriotism is near 
the soil in every land, and to-day the thing that makes France 
uble to withstand this conflict is that the French people are a 
reat agricultural people, owning and living upon the soil they 
cultivate. The roots of that civilization, like the roots of our 
civilization, spring from the soil, and I say that we can not 
afford to raise a great volunteer army principally taken from 
the farms of this country, for if we do we shall face a food short- 
age in the world which will be more disastrous to the armies of 
the allied nations than defeat upon the field of battle. 

I believe that a system of compulsory service similar to that 
contemplated by this bill enables the Government to draft for 
military service and partial military service the men of the land 
best fitted therefor, and to exclude and permit or direct to go 
back to the factories and to the farms of this country such men 
as are best suited and fitted to maintain the industrial life of 
the Nation. I know that under one section of this bill it is pro- 
vided that these men may be drafted for partial military service 
or nay be excused, and that means the Government has the neces- 
sary control over them. It may send them back to the factories 
or to the farms, in order to preserve the industries of the coun- 
iry which are as vital to our suecess as are marching armies. 
That is one reason why I favor this bill. 

But another reason, which I have partially stated before, is 
that I believe it is more democratic to call upon the rich man’s 
son and the poor man’s son, the son of the man of influence 
and the son of the man of humble station, to serve together 
in the Army, in the training camps, and upon the field of 
battle. Nothing in the world disseminates a democratic spirit 
more than this, and I know of no reason why they should not 
serve together, side by side, under the same flag and the same 
conditions; especially would it be true when men are called 
from «ll walks of life, trained in the same school, and upon the 
sume fields, . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KELLOGG. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would not the same thing happen, and 
it not exactly what has happened under the volunteer 
system? 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
volunteer system. 

‘Mr. HARDWICK, 
way, has it not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Undoubtedly it has, to a very great extent. 

Now, one other reason. We are not faced by any imaginary 
dangers. We are engaged, Mr. President, as I believe, in the 
‘greatest struggle the world has ever seen. I stated the other 
day, and I shall not stop te reiterate, that I do net believe this 
war is going to terminate by mere declaration or by an effusion 
of patriotism. I believe that we are yet confronted by the 
sreatest military power in the world’s history, still intact, still 
powerful, still eoncentrated, and that it may yet require many, 
many months and possibly years before the war is brought to 
a successful close. I believe that our plans should be laid now 
not only with this volunteer system of filling up the Army and 
the militia in view, but that they should be laid now looking 
ahead with a certainty that we are going to get 500,000 or 
1,000,000 men, whether they enlist or whether they do not, 
and that there should be no doubt whatever upen that subject. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended, but, 
like many men, I become infatuated with the sound of my own 
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I do not think it would happen under the 
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voice and continue longer than I expected. There is one . 
suggestion I have to make, and it is this: 

The only question I entertain with respect to this |, 
whether, outside of the system of selective draft to obits 
force of 1,000,000 men, we can not raise in this Nation 
those not subject to the draft a trained and properly equij). 
army—a small army, I will admit, perhaps from 25,00y 4, 
100,000 men—in a shorter time, so that they might be put yy.) 
the soil of France at the earliest possible moment. I shaj) \,, 
for this bill. I shall vote for universal military training, \; | 
have a chance, and I shall vote for the selective compu!<:; 
military service. 

But, Mr. President, I shall also vote for the amend)joy; 
offered by the Senator from Ohio, which does permit a Ji))\\ 0) 
number of divisions to be raised by the volunteer system: )\(j | 
will state my reasons therefor, although in doing so I duo jo; 
wish it to be understood that I am not absolutely in barjijoyy 
with the principles of universal military training and ¢o))))\)) 
sory service, if you may call it that, rather than to leay 
country’s defense to those who are willing and patriotic ej); 
to serve. é 

I believe that in France to-day a great crisis is at land 
The other day the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas} s 
in substance, as I recollect, that there are occasions w)}) 
believes in compulsory service, but that the time had no 
arrived. I believe the crisis has arrived. I do not beliey 
I have heard it said that the Constitution is suspended «di: 
the war. I believe rather that the Constitution and constity- 
tional government to-day are on trial. I believe that Bran 
and England have been straining every nerve, raising every 
dollar, using and mobilizing all of their vast resources to mee; 
the great struggle with which they are confronted. I do | 
know how long they can maintain their present position wii! 
out assistance. I was in France when the war broke out ai 
saw the effect upon the French people and upon the army 
that expeditionary force from England of a little over 100,000 
men which was sent to France, which confronted the er 
onrush of the German hosts through Belgium, which incl | 
inch, and mile by mile, with a stubbornness, with a determina- 
tion, and with a bravery and a coolness unequaled on any 
battle field of the world, retreated before that army until! the 
men of France, with the men of England, standing side |) 
side, relled back the invading hosts. I know the inspirin: 
influence, I know the eager questions of the French people sid 
the enthusiasm which was brought to that nation and 
encouragement by that little heroic band of the English Ariny 
which helped to save the day for France and perhaps 
republican government in the world. 

If it is necessary, and I believe it is, I wish to see as sou 
it can possibly be aceomplished a like force sent to rai 
encourage them and to stand side by side with them in tls 
great conflict. I do not rely upon my judgment alone when | 
make that statement. I read the statements the other ds) 
English and French statesmen and soldiers pointing ou 
great importance of our sending a little army into France : 
earliest possible date. Let me read what Winston Chur! 
said; 

It seems to me certain that the presence of even a single A! u 
division on the battle fields of France or Flanders this year wo 
ercise influence and afford encouragement out of all proportion | 
actual number of men employed. 

Now. when the terrible weight and burden of this struc: 
pressed for nearly three years upon the French, British, and |! 
troops, the arrival of the American flag and the American uni! 
the actual line of battle would be the veritable signal of approa! 
deliverance and of victory and would kindle joy and enthuri: 
every heart. 

I happen to have the honor of a personal acquuintan” 
Winston Churchill. He has for nearly two years been i) ‘ie 
trenches and he knows what he is talking about. But | 
not all. A French statesman recently said: 

The moral factor involved would be more important than 1 
tary aid. This war is a struggle of liberal, progressive nat: 0 
overthrow a reactionary governmental system. It is of the licen! 
moral importance that the United States, the most progressive )o\" 
in the world, should be represented in this new army of crusad:! 

Again Lord Northcliffe said: 


The appearance in Europe of even one American division wo''’ 
a sign and portent of America’s devotion to the cause of °! 
France and the world will never forget the day when a divisi! 
the Stars and Stripes shall make its way to the fighting line at \ 
or on the Meuse, 


Statesmen like Viscount Bryce and others use lane: 
the same effect. I will not take the time of the Senite 
quote them, 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that we should send #! 
disciplined mob to France, but I do believe it to be feas))le 
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ermit the most distinguished citizen of this Nation, Col. Roose- 
a to raise from those not included within this draft from 


one to four divisions composed of the patriotic citizens of this 
country who are now willing and ready to go to France. I say 
let them go, and support and encourage them with all the influ- 
ence and power of this Government. That is why I am willing 
to vote for the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
HarvinG}. 

But, Mr. President, in the main I shall support the principles 
of this bill. I have not arrived at this conclusion lightly, be- 
cause I realize the splendid spirit of the American people. I 
would not wish to believe—and I do not believe—that in this 
hour of the supreme test of our patriotism the American people 
would be found wanting in spirit, or seen to shirk from the self- 
sacrifice entailed by enlisting, but I do believe, Mr. President, 
after careful and sincere consideration that the principles of 
military training and of selective compulsory service are princi- 
nies which are democratic and which will in fhe future pre- 
pare this country to meet any exigency that may arise. 

Mr. President, we have in the past been willing to shed our 
blood, to make sacrifices for our ideals of Government, and the 
protection of our citizens. Let us without bitterness, but with 
4 high resolve, engage in this war with the firm determination 
that the principles of democracy, of advanced civilization, and 
the wise rule of international law shall prevail, so that the 
earth shall not be a military camp, but nations governed by 
laws and inspired by the highest ideals. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in a situation like the one 
that confronts us to-day it is well for the country to pause, to 
deliberate, to be careful, prepared as we ought to be, and as we 
are to make good our declaration of war against Germany by 
every just and adequate method and in every reasonable way 
within the scope of our power. At the same time there is no 
lack of patriotism involved in stopping to inquire whether or 
not we must necessarily adopt a system that is completely sub- 
versive of every American principle, dangerous to the liberty of 
this country, and absolutely unnecessary, for the present at 
least. 

There is a good deal of confusion, Mr. President, not only in 
this Chamber but throughout this Republic aboyt the present 
situation in which the country finds itself. Were at war with 
Germany, although there is hardly a physical manifestation of 
that fact which has yet been made to the people of this country. 
We are at war with Germany, but why? To establish a world 
league to maintain peace by force among the nations of the 
earth? No. To change the form of government in Germany, in 
Austria-Hungary, in Turkey, or in Bulgaria? No. To battle for 
some vague, undefined, indefinite something called “ the democ- 
racy of the world”? No. We are at war with Germany at this 
moment simply and solely because the German Government 
insisted upon murdering American citizens upon the high seas 
when they were engaged in. their peaceful and legitimate busi- 
hess, 

If the contention voiced by certain Senators and by certain 
Members of another body in this building, and by others in 
high place, is sound, then for three years we have all been 
Slackers; we have all been laggards. Then, for three years 
Wwe have all left the British and the French and other Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, and even African nations to fight our own battles. 
I deny it. I dispute it. I repel the insinuation with the scorn 
and contempt that it deserves. No high-flown phrase from 
iny Ligh place in this country or elsewhere will ever lead me 
to believe that the American people are going to be humbugged 
into the idea that they are fighting a great war to liberate wll 
aa peoples, as a part of some new-fangled political dis- 
ensation, 

No, sir; we are fighting this war simply and solely because 
i Government with which we were at peace denied us our 
rights on the high seas, and through its established agencies 


of government and warfare murdered peaceful American citi- 
— As far as I am concerned, when we avenge that wrong, 
when we establish American rights, when we teach all the 


wre of the earth that no nation can lay its hand in that sort 
or a Way on American citizens, then I am willing to conclude 
peace with Germany and her allies. 
wnt sir, we fought England in 1812 when we were a weak 
éiae Nation for just such reasons as that, because England 
7 “a to us our rights on the high seas and claimed the right 
aoe our seamen into her service. Yet, when we fought 
to re in 1812, we did not join hands with Napoleon and say 
leit i, “We will never make peace with England until Eng- 
“ is humblec in the dust at your feet.” We fought for 
rights, for American principles, for American lives 
been taken and for American citizens that had been 


American 
that had 
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wronged. So we fight to-day, unless I mistake the temper and 
purpose of the American people. 

Is there any Senator in this Chamber; is there any Senator 
whose name is on the roll of the membership of this body 
who believes for one moment we would have gone in this struggle 
if Germany had not fired upon our flag and murdered our people? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Minnesotn? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator dves not 
made any such statement? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was not particularly directing my re- 
marks to the Senator, and unless he entertains such sentiments 
he need not think so. I know the Senator does not take thut 
position, and I do not believe there is a Senater on either 
side of this floor who thinks that when Belgium’s neutralits 
was violated we were obligated to have anything to do with if, 
or that for any such reason we ought to have gotten into this 
war. 

Now, it is just as well to get back to first principles every 
once in a while. I am willing to have the aid of these allies 
and I am willing to give them aid, because it is to our interest 
to do so. I think we ought to have passed the bill lending them 
money. In fact, I am willing to go further on this subject than 
most people would go. I would be glad to send at once a divi- 


understand that I 


sion of American Regulars to fight on Freneh soil. I think it 
ought to be done at once for the moral effect it would have 
over there. 

But, Senators, I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not 


believe that because of that feeling, because of that desire we 
commit ourselves to these European quarrels. In other words, 
I am willing to feed American boys, Georgia boys, to German 
eannon for American lives and American honor, but not for 
European squabbles, not to decide who shall have Alsace or 
Lorraine or Bosnia or Herzegovina, or some other outlandish 
country over there, but the last drop of blood that flows in my 
body I am willing to shed for American rights and for American 
honor. 

IT do not object; in fact, I welcome the visit of the commis- 
sioners here from these allied countries. Every drop of blood 
in my veins on both sides is English, old English and pure 
English, and naturally even when we were neutral my heart 
went out in great and silent sympathy to my kinsmen across 
the seas. France I love.’ Every American acquainted with the 
history of this country must, yet we can not but realize that 
we are going to give these allies fully as much, yea more in 
tenfold measure, than they can possibly give us. We are 
going to give them freely of our treasure, of our foodstuffs, of 
our munitions, of money, so that they may maintain this strug- 
gle against a common foe, but I am by no means willing that 
we should enter into any agreements with them to make their 
several quarrels ours. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I suppose under those circumstances the 
Senator is very much gratified by the interview with Mr. Bual- 
four, as given in the Post of yesterday morning. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and I want to say in this presence 
and to this body I think the fact that Mr. Balfour had the good 
sense to make that statement at the very outset of his mission 
shows that he is splendidly qualified for the task for which he 
was chosen and for the mission which he is to perform. I only 
hope that in our enthusiastic hospitality we will display just 
much good sense as Mr, Balfour has already shown in this 
matter. 

Now, this country has not decided, but you would think so 
from some of the newspaper statements that have been written 
about the subject, that we are going into a hard and fast agree- 
ment with England, France, and Italy, with the allied powers, 
to prosecute this war as long as they want to prosecute it; 
never to end it, no matter how thoroughly American rights and 
American honor are vindicated, without the consent of the 
allies. No, we have adopted no such policy. To adopt it would 
be to reverse the traditional American policy from Washing- 
ton’s day to this. Such a policy can only be adopted in one 
way, under the Constitution of the country, and I think that 
document is still in force; it is supposed to be at least. 

It can be done in only one way, by treaty submitted by the 
President of the United States to this body and ratified by a 
vote of this body. Having adopted no such policy, having made 
no such alliance, having contracted no such engagements, I say 
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that it is entirely undetermined yet, to what extent, in what man- 
ner, und how we must wage the war that is necessary to vindi- 
cate our honor, and to secure and to preserve and to maintain 
our rights. I say that the sole question that concerns this 
Government and this people is, not to see that European matters 
ure settled to suit this man’s idea or that man’s idea or another 
man’s idea, but to see that American rights are vindicated; 
that American honor is kept unsullied; to see that this country 
exucts adequate reparation for the wrongs that its innocent, 
peuceful citizens have suffered. I say once that object is 
achieved, once that purpose is accomplished, I greatly mistake 
the temper of our peace-loving people if we shall not be able 
to accommodate ourselves readily and entirely with our enemy. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator, of course, with 
pleasure, 

Mr. KELLOGG, I should like to ask the Senator if he be- 
lieves that by engaging in this war with the allies for the defeat 
of Germany we in any way bind ourselves to engage in the set- 
tlement of the dispute over Belgium, Alsace, the Balkan Penin- 
sula, or Russian rights in Turkey? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not, and I hope the Senator from 
Minnesota does not. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I think I stated on the floor of the Senate 
the other day that I did not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad the Senator from Minne- 
sota entertains that view, and it seems to me utterly incompre- 
hensible that an American Senator could entertain any other 
view. Of course, “many men, many minds.” There may be 
Members of this body on either side, or on both sides, of this 
aisle who may view that question differently ; but, so far as I 
:an concerned, Washington’s policy is yet sound. I do not want 
to sit at the council table of nations and settle European dis- 
putes, and I do not want this Government to have anything to 
do with what sort of a form of government Russia or Germany 
or Italy or any other nation on earth shall maintain. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator from Georgia indulges the 
hope that the representatives of this Government will not sit at 
the head or to the right of the power occupying the head seat 
ut the table when this settlement comes about, in my judgment, 
he is doomed to a very sad disappointment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I spoke only of my desire, of my hope, 
not of my belief. The Senator from Mississippi may be right. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope I am not, but I think Iam. I am, 
in fact, of the opinion that this matter was very maturely con- 
sidered before war was declared. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So far as I am concerned, the only coun- 
cil table at which I wish to sit is the council table where 
reparation is exacted for American wrongs and where recog- 
nition is demanded for American rights. If I am right about 
that. and we have not gone any further than that, we have 
inerely declared war on Germany because Germany murdered 
our citizens. We have not agreed to capture Berlin; we have 
not agreed to join the allies in a death feud on those people. 
We simply are maintaining and waging an American war to 
vindieate American rights, American honor, and American 
principles, and to avenge American citizens who have been 
inurdered. If I am right about that, what policy are we to 
ndopt? How is it related to the pending question? In an effort 
io carry out an American policy, as contradistinguished from 
an allied policy, what is necessary to be done? What steps 
ought we to take, and when and how, because of the situation 
that now confronts us? Shall we find it necessary, in our 
efforts to combat Prussian autocracy, to establish a greater 
nutoeracy here in America? In our fight on Prussian mili- 
tnrism has it become necessary to establish in this country a 
more drastic and a more burdensome militarism than that 
under which Prussia has groaned and which we profess to 

hate? I think not; I believe not. Has the time come when, 
in order to democratize the balance of the world, we must 
lose our own democracy? Has the time come when, in order 
to curb despotic power in the hands of the German Kaiser. 
we find it necessary to establish in this Republic the most des- 
yotie power that ever was vested in one man in the history 
of the world? I believe not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I am in profound sympathy with jhe 
declaration the Senator has just made, and I hope it wil! jo 
accepted by the American people. I am also in profound «y)p. 
pathy with the suggestion the Senator has made that, \ jo, 
this war comes to a close and the final accounting is made a¢ 
between the warring nations of the world, the United States 
will not be found in close conference with European powers, 
I will say to the Senator that in thinking that matter oye; 
before to-day I had indulged the hope that the majority of 
this body, which controls legislation, might in some Dill inake 
a declaration to that effect. I hope yet that that may be 
done. 

It will be a sad day for the United States when we forget 
the admonitions of Washington and find ourselves in entyp.- 
gling alliances with European powers in their quarrels. \VjjjJe 
I am strongly in favor of prosecuting this war, we having ie. 
elared it against the German Empire, I trust that we may 
not at the endsof it find ourselves in a position that wil! jp- 
volve us in complications with foreign countries such as we 
can not contemplate with composure. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for his courtesy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator from New Hanp- 
shire for his interruption. As he must see, I am in hearty 
and profound sympathy with his American view of this creat 
question, and I regard it as fundamental if the liberty handed 
down to us by our fathers is to be transmitted by us to our 
children. We can not depart from it, and I expect to show 
the Senate and I hope the American people before I finish 
this address that the traditional liberties that were the prize 
for which Washington’s “ ragged Continentals” fought is sur- 
rendered in this bill which it is now proposed to pass. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me for just a moment, I desire to say to him at this point 
that the President, in his address to Congress, has announced 
his opinion that the United States Government can no longer 
occupy a position of isolation; that it is a part of the great 
world system and must take its responsibilities in the settle- 


ment of these international questions. I agree very heartily 
with the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, but I think already we have been a little forgetful 


of Washington’s teachings. In truth it strikes me that the 
teachings of Washington and the wise founders of this Le- 
public are regarded by many of the so-called leaders of public 
thought to-day as altogether obsolete. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, it is not my purpose, and 
it is not the intent of this address, to criticize anyone or to 
take issue with anyone, except in so far as criticism is involved 
and issue is taken with those who dispute the principles I 
announce. Regardless of whom it may be, regardless of the 
personality of the person who objects to it, I still believe in 
Washington’s doctrine, that this country ought not to enter 
into entangling alliances with European Governments. No 
matter how far progressive thought may have carried ts 
ward in certain directions along those lines, I do not yield t 
it, and I do not believe the sound sense and sober pit! 
of this country will ever approve such a proposition. 

Undoubtedly Congress ought, even in advance, and neces 
sarily in advance of the settlement of the questions | have 
suggested, to proceed without delay to the vigorous and ad 
quate prosecution of the war which we have declared, rei 
bering its purpose, mindful of its object, its one purpose ! 
to vindicate American honor, to redress American wrongs, 
to establish American rights. First of all, as I said a moment 
ago, purely as a matter of interest, purely because it is 0! 
our interest as well as that of our allies for the time bein, ° 
matter of common interest to us all, because we are enguzed 


in a combat with a common foe, we ought to give bountifu! aid 
in money, supplies, equipment, and munitions of all sorts {0 
the other nations that are also engaged in war with Germany 


and her allies. We ought to do that at once, without te 
slightest delay; and I think we have done it already 1m 
bountiful measure; but, for one, I stand ready to do it 2 
even more bountiful measure whenever and wherever tlic neces 
sity arises, and to the very extent and limit of our resource 


and power. -_ 
Second. We ought to mobilize and to use at once tlie 10! 


power of our Navy—of our fleet equipped and augment dl —_ 

proper submarine destroyers—to clear the high seas 0! 

people who have impudently denied us our rights ther oe 
ercik 


to punish them for their assaults upon our peaceful! | 
ships. We can do that without raising a regiment; we can ed 
that without calling a single man to service in the land force; 
and it ought to be done at once, and doubtless will be (ove — 
as soon as adequate preparation can be made by | Navy 
Department. 
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phird. As IT said a moment ago, my own opinion is that we 
ought to send at once to the battle fields of Europe a picked 
jivision of our Regular forces, to plant on French soil the 
Stars and Stripes for the encouragement that they will give 
to those Who are temporarily our allies—although we may not 
agree with every purpose they may have—to the men and the 
nations Whom it is to our interest to encourzge and sustain 
in their fight against our common foe. We ought to do that; 
n do that without any trouble. We have the Regulars; 

v] the United States Regulars, whatever else may be said 
‘ i them, are, in my epinion, among the very best of the picked 
troops of earth, They are ready and equipped and willing to 
oo, and their places here at home and in our insular possessions 
can be readily taken, and instantly taken, by the picked men of 
our National Guard, who have already been called, many thou- 
<onds of them, to the colors. We ought to do that immediately. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


we Ci 


Kenyon in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from | 


Indiana? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the Senator willing that Col. Roosevelt 
shall go? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; I am not only willing, but I will 
eo further than that—and I am coming to that feature of the 
matter a little later—I am not only willing, but anxious. I 
believe we ought to let every man in this country who is willing 
to go to this war to go, unless he can not be allowed to go without 
leaving too big a void behind him; and, measured by that rule, 
I think we can spare “ the colonel.” [Laughter.] 

I will tell you another thing. I want to let every man in this 
Republie go who is willing to go, and who can be spared, before 
I drag any man into it unwillingly who does not want to go. 
It looks to me like that is common sense and common justice at 
the same time. 

Selective conscription! Conserve the Nation’s industry, keep 
it industrially strong and vital, say these gentlemen. Why, 
you can apply exactly the same principle to volunteering. I 
have never yet heard that you were obliged to accept every man 
that offers. The Good Book says, “ Many are called, but few 
chosen.” I do nox suppose that we have to accept every 
volunteer Who comes along, any more than we have to take every 
conscript who might be enrolled. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr, President, the man who volunteers 
will go wherever he is assigned. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; and if he volunteers in the right 
spirit he would just about as soon go as a private as a brigadier 
general; but, unfortunately, most of the volunteers we have 
had up to date have been for officers and very few for privates; 
and I suspect that is the real reason for most of this conscription 
talk. 

The Senator from Mississippi understood me to mean that I 
did not think the force required could be raised of volunteer:. 
I do not mean to be so understood. I believe it can. I did 
hot intend to convey the impression in that half jocular remark 
that I thought otherwise. If there is the right method applied 
to the volunteer system, such as we have always had in this 
country, with some slight modifications I think we ean raise 
all the soldiers we require. I know that the State I represent 
in part on this floor can raise her quota within a very limited 
period of time under a proper volunteer system, and I think the 
same thing is true about almost every other State in this 
country, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would dislike to believe that that was 
hot true about any American State. 

How shall we raise an army—by volunteers or by draft, by 
free-will offerings or by forced conscription? Mr. President, I 
want to outline in a very brief way some of the objections which 
nave been made to the volunteer system, and then undertake 
‘0 make equally brief reply to those objections. 

First, Senators who object to the volunteer system at the 
tresent time tell us that it will take the Nation’s bravest and the 
Nation s best. That is true. It will take just as many of them 
Seana will accept; and I will tell you now that a nation never 
a ‘ Breat war, never achieved glory, except at the expense 
ee ae and the bravest and the best bloed that flowed in 
a aes of her sons. If you think this war can be won with 

me iy made up of pool-room sharks and barroom loungers, 
you hold the German enemy in much lighter estimation than he 


aa to be held. If you win this war at all, if you carry the 


throw 
the 


and Stripes with honor and with credit and with glory 
sh its perils, you will not do it with anything short of 


con farsa blood and the very best manhood that this country 
“" Turnish, 
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Second. Senators object to it because they say it makes for 
waste and weakens the Nation industrially. I answer that every 
principle of selection that by human ingenuity can apply to the 
one system can be equally well applied to the other: and if you 
rejoin, “ Well, but we may not get enough volunteers.” then. I 
answer that then, when that happens, and not until then, will 
you be up against conscription. 

Third. I have heard the statement made that this system is 
antiquated and as much out of place in these automobile days 
as an ancient stagecoach would be if brought back to the streets 
of this Capital. Well, I am not so sure that that is a good argu- 
ment against it. All these years I have heard the same argu- 
ment made against the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to be working, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Poes the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, of course. The 
Senator says the argument seems to be working? Yes, unfor- 
tunately; and yet I am not convinced, and I know my friend 
from Idaho is not convinced, that it ought to be working, or has 
any real value. Iam not convinced that the argument is sound 
even if a few fools do adopt or urge it. The fact that a thing 
is old and long established and has served us well for a long 
time does not prove that it is bad, old fashioned, old fogy, or 
out of date. On the contrary, to my mind it seems to prove 
that it must have intrinsic worth, or it would not survive. 

Practically the same men will fill the ranks, with few excep- 
tions, under one system as under the other system, and in the 
same time, unless, indeed, it be true that volunteers will not 
come forward so fast that they can be organized more rapidly 
than all the preliminaries of this conscription business could be 
gone through with. They can be well trained, as well 
equipped, as modern end up to date, under the one system as they 
can under the other. 

Fourth. Senators who oppose the volunteer system say that 
the officers will be selected for political reasons rather than for 
efficiency, and will be untrained and inefficient. 

Now, that is a serious objection. If it true—and it is 
partly true, at least—it deserves serious consideration and the 
application of some remedy. Now, in the first place, under the 
law that we ought to pass, inefficient men who, because of their 
natural leadership are selected for these places need not be com- 
missioned. We are not obliged to accept them. They can be 
rejected, but if they are real men, whether they are very effi 
cient in technical training or not, we can train them just 
well, just as efficiently and just as thoroughly, as officers for 
this army, whether they happen to be elected or selected by the 
commands or appointed by the Executive. The personnel 
the same and the proposition is the same. Unless there 
something wrong with the timber that is offered, one is as good 
as the other and you are just about as likely, and in fact more 
likely, to get unsuitable timber from the one system as you are 
from the other. Executive favoritism in making appointments 
is just about dangerous as popular mistakes in making 
choices. There is no doubt about that. 

We are proposing now to train, in four or five great camps 
in our country—one established in my own State—10,000 of 
these young officers. Why could we not train the officers for 
these volunteers in exactly the same way and in exactly the 
same time that we are going to train these so-called reserve 
officers? Why not; and will they not be just as good men and 
just as well trained when we get through training them, no 
matter which camp they come from? 

It has been insisted that the experience of other countries 
proves the volunteer system a failure. I deny it. I dispute it. 
Take France. Let me say, first, about France that France has 
made a splendid showing in this war. In my opinion, it 
borne the brunt of the contest in large measure. It has acied 
the heroic part in it. Certainly France and Great Britain to- 
gether share the great bulk of the glory that comes to the allied 
side of this great contest. In France, I understand, they have 
something like a universal military system, something that ap- 
proximates conscription, although I venture the statement in 
this presence and without fear of successful contradiction that 
it is not one-half as harsh as this proposition that we are pro- 
posing for our people as a first experience—* first aid to the 
injured.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Senator any information as to 
whether or not there hay been any objection or any opposition 
in France to the enforcement of the conscription law? I have 
never heard any, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. No; I do not think so, but 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think they have pretty universally ac- 
quiesced in it; in fact, volunteered with alacrity. Their homes 
are threatened with invasion, their firesides are about to be pro- 
faned by a cruel foe, and it is but natural that a brave man 
should offer his services and, if need be, his life in such a 
cause, 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I want to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that I can readily understand how the French na- 
tion, sleeping on its arms in close proximity to Germany, liv- 
ing over a smoldering valeano, would readily submit to the 
discomforts and to the deprivation of personal rights and per- 
sonal liberty that were involved in this system in order that 
she might be able to meet the supreme test, as she has met it, 
during this war; and if the necessity were on this country, as 
it has been on France, if American soil were in danger of in- 
vasion, if American freemen were about to lose their lives and 
liberties and American homes to be desecrated, while there 
would not be any need for conscription, I would be willing to 
conscript every man in this country, from the cradle to the 
grave, white and black, brown and yellow. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, You would not need it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; we would not need it. The Senator 
is right; but if, perchance, we did need it, for one I would not 
hesitate to apply it. 

So much for France. But England, our mother country, 
whose institutions are practically ours, of whom we are not 
only the eldest child but the prototype—what has been Eng- 
land’s experience with this matter? 

Conscription was finally forced in England, but a limited 
conscription, for unmarried men only, I think, and a conscrip- 
tion that did not come until after two years of the greatest 
war that this world has ever seen had thundered by within 
50 miles of her doors; not until after she had sent, by her 
splendid voluntary offerings, 5,000,000 of her bravest and best 
men to the front; not without much division of opinion and 
much resentment at the political sacrifice involved at the giving 
up of ideals of English liberty that were at stake even in that 
great country. I read from the London Nation of March 25, 
1916, one of the great London newspapers. This is a quotation 
from an editorial in that paper: 

It remains to be proved that compulsion will get for the British 
Army a larger number of men than it might obtain by volunteering, 
but it wants no further experience to show how gravely compulsion has 
in a few months qualified the spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice. 

And yet England, with her very national life trembling in 
the balance, was within 50 miles of the war and had experi- 
enced two years of its tortures when this expression was made. 

Again, an English publicist writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
in November, 1916, gave this opinion: 

How many conscientious objectors have come before the tribunals I 
car not discover. s 

Let me pause there to say that in England, at least, they 
have tribunals to settle questions raised by this draft business, 
So far as the Senate bill is concerned, not one is proposed here, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Not only tribunals but local tribunals. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; and while the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in a new-found spirit of independence, did insist on 
putting in the remarkable right of an American citizen to have 
a writ of habeas corpus in the courts of the United States, that 
is the only provision that has been made in either House on 
that subject up to date. It is left, as everything else is, to the 
discretion of the President, without any local safeguards what- 
ever in the Senate bill and very little better in the House bill, 
although I admit the House bill is some improvement. 

Now, let us see. Mr. Nevinson continues: 


How many conscientious objectors have come before the tribunals I 
can not discover. About 25,000, at presumably, a certain num- 
ber of shirkers, is the average estimate; but of these nearly one-tenth 
have refused noncombatant or alternative service and have been ar- 
rested and handed over to the military authorities. The exact number 
ou the date of writing—August 30—is 1,987. The great majority of 
them have been court-martialed under the army act for disobeying or- 
ders and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from Geor- 








gia if it is not entirely possible under this act to create local 
tribunals all over the country for the selection and exclusion 
of those drafted under the act? And I am not at all sure but 
that I agree with him about the local tribunals, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. It is possible, but it is just the revere 
of the fellow that was in jail when you could not pu jj, 
there. It has not been done; and I do not see any prosper o¢ 
getting it done. There is nothing in the bill that requios j; 
There is nothing in the bill that authorizes it. It is merely |e; 
to the discretion of the military authorities in this free eo yy) 
of ours—* The land of the free and the home of the brave.” * 

Mr. KELLOGG. They would have the power to create joc) 
tribunals, would they not—civil tribunals? 

Mr. HARDWICK. They would have the power? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly, under this act. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why, they could, I reckon, for thei: owy 
advice. No; I take that back. The Senator from Miss ssippl 
{Mr. VARDAMAN] suggests very aptly that it would be ») 
heard-of proposition that the military authorities should erect 
a civil court to enable them to transact their military duties, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is not that exactly what was do. 
England? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They have a civil court. 

Mr. HARDWICK. By law, by statute passed by Puarlia- 
ment; and the very point I am making on this subject is thot 
if you have any regard for the rights and liberties of the poopie, 
some local tribunal ought to be created by law to pass on these 
questions that may arise during the enforcement of these |,vs. 

Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chiir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield, and to whom? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to*the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I do not intend to say any- 
thing derogatory to the Regular Army officer; he always jer- 
forms well his proper function in the economy of our Govern- 
ment; but it is a well-known fact that there are few things 
for which he has as little respect as he has for civil authority. 
He never yields, concedes anything to a civilian that is not 
vouchsafed under the law; and the suggestion that the mili- 
tary authorities would establish a civil tribunal to pass upon 
the rights of the soldier is unheard-of in military procedure. 
The fact of the business is, I think I can see in this system 
for raising an army for use during the war a definite purpose 
to lay the foundation for a great military organization in this 


country after this emergency is over, and I view such a purpose 
with alarm. There will be no freedom in America whien the 
professional soldier shall be allowed to determine the military 


policy of this Republic. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, one more warning from 
our Cousins across the seas, and then I will come nearer liom 
on this question. 

In this same paper, the issue of March 18, 1916, is a rather 
timely observation, and since the fashion now is to call on 
our English cousins for advice about their experience we iight 
get experience from both sides. This paper says: 

In fact, compulsion is found wanting whether we measure it )j 
its contribution to our material strength or by its psychological effect 
on the national concord—the two prime factors in the conduct of the 
war—and we are not surprised at this result. In accepting com 
pulsion we sacrificed one of the most Cooney, rooted principles of our 
national traditions. We hoped to reap a Prussian’s reward, |i [0 
give up one’s own strong points is no talisman for acquiring vnes 
enemy’s strong points. 

Now, in Canada 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator sa) 
what newspaper that was? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Lorion Nation. 

In Canada what has happened? And I turn to Canada ‘s 
an example; to Canada as an illustration; to Canada is al 
argument, with the profound belief that its example is tlie 1os! 
valuable one to us that can be afforded of any country that lias 
participated to any extent in this war. They are our ies 
door neighbors, kin to us by ties of blood and marriase, & 
kindred people in a great many ways to our own, a simiial 
country to ours in many respects; just about as far away both 
from Great Britain and from the scene of the conflict us \° 
are; hardly more intimately connected even in a business 4" 
with England and English interests than we are, al(hous!). 0! 
course, tied to the mother country by the strongest pou 
ties and by the strongest ties of love and affection. We !\\" 
a written Constitution, and that is almost the single factor |)" 
makes a difference in the relative situation and in the posto» 
of the two countries. we 

What has Canada done in this war, and how did Can 
do it? Has Canada found it necessary in order to prose" 
her part of it, in order to bear her adequate burden, to di" 
the standards and traditions of English liberty and \ _ 
compulsory military service across the seas upon her peor 
She has not. 

















191i. 
ob. but Americans say, who favor this un-American plan, that 
Wwe | not get the necessary soldiers under this volunteer sys- 


tem. J say to you that Canada is as far away from this war as 
we gre and is a party to it only by the tie of love and loyalty 
that has bound her to the mother country. Canada in three 
vears, With a population of about 8,000,000, has sent to the 
hattle fronts of Isurope the very flower of her manhood. The 
senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] suggests 400,000. 
I think the Senator is mistaken. Is the Senator sure that he 
has investigated it carefully? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Four hundred thousand; and may I 
sigeest to the Senator that that is a remarkable showing. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will excuse me—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I have understood that 400,000 have been 

sed in Canada and 300,000 have been sent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I wiil 
that 350,000 men have been sent and 50,000 are waiting 
That I get from the Toronto 


srare 
to go at any moment’s notice. 
Globe, T will say to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING.s The Senator may be correct, but I saw 
, statement which seemed to bear the impress of authenticity 
ist a day or two ago to the effect that 300,000 had gone. 

' My. GALLINGER. I take it from the Toronto Globe, I will 
siy to the Senator, and I think it is accurate. 
Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from New York is right; 
10,000 men from this nation of 8,000,000 population, and prob- 
vbly half a million when you consider the auxiliary people 
thar in one way or another are connected with the service, 
ithough they may not be in the battle line. Shall we shame 
American manhood, shall we challenge American patriotisiv, 
slinll 
proportionately, if the necessity comes, raise just as many men 
to fight for our rights, to follow our flag, and to die if need be 
for the honor and glory of our country as Canada can? 
Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President-— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sutterranp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Colo- 
lade? 
Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. THOMAS. In this connection I think it is apposite to 
ill the attention of the Senate to what seems to me to be the 
inost remarkable contribution to the literature of this bill. It 
is u request by the president of the Army l.eague—whatever 
thit may be—Joseph Leiter, to Mr. Roosevelt to withdraw his 
proposal to raise a division by the volunteer system for service 
at the French front. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to read it in the Recorp just now. 
Mr. HARDWICK, Very well. 
Mr. THOMAS (reading) — 
_ [do not believe anyone questions your patriotism or your American- 
ism, yet I regret that in your efforts to put our flag on the firing line 

the head of a force of volunteers you are giving aid and comfort to 
tle chemy in Congress. The opposition to the principle of universal 
obligation to train in peace and serve in war are using your offer as an 
argument against the passage of the administration bill. 

In other words, an ex-President of the United States, desirous 
of serving his country and raising a division, if he can, is giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy in Congress. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Who is Mr. Leiter? 

Mr. THOMAS, He is a colonel, evidently. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Joseph Leiter? 

oa THOMAS. Yes; I suppose he once drew his sword at a 
reine, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The last I heard of his sword it was in 
the wheat pit of Chicago, I guess that possibly fitted him to tell 
Congress what to do about this military matter. He is the man 
Who cornered the wheat market, unless I sam mistaken. 

Mr. THOMAS. He is the same man. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, I suppose he is cornering the mili- 
tary market. 

Mr. STONE. He was finally beaten. 


Ph HARDWICK. I think he will be finally beaten in this 
>», too, 


Now, let us see one other country’s experience, and I am 
foing to pass on to something else besides experience. You must 
remember how we are talking about our kinsfotk, the English- 
p — beople, the same blood that we have, people with the 
7 ne devotion to the ideals of English liberty and American 

4 rty that our people entertain. 
go ltstratia, with a population of something ‘ess than 5,000,000, 
~~. Practically 300,000 soldiers to the frout under the volunteer 
That is a pretty good showing, is it not? How many 
send if our people are as-patriotic as.those of Austra- 


LV——-@§ 


System, 
could we 
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lia, without destroying the standard and the ideals of American 
and English liberty in this country? 

Ah, but there we had the same conscripticn element that we 
have here, and they got in the first part of the work just as 
they have done here, by getting the newspapers on their side, 
and they finally forced a conscription bill through the Austra- 
lian parliament just as they dre about to force this bill through 
the American Congress, by the weight of their ink. 

3ut in Australia they have a provision that the people can 
have a referendum on these questions, and after the newspapers 
of Australia had foreed conscription through an unwilling and 
halting parliament, it was referred to the people of Australia 
and to the soldiers in the trenches on the battle fields of Europe 
who came from Australia, and when the ballots were taken the 
people of Australia and the soldiers from Australia who were 
bleeding and dying for England and for England’s glory and 
for Australia’s glory rejected the conscription proposition by an 
overwhelming majority, and strange to remark, because these 
men are certainly not slackers and cowards and traitors, the 
majority in the trenches against this infamous proposition wus 
greater than at home in Australia. And that is going to happen 
here. You gentlemen need not deceive yourselves. This bill 
is fundamentally subversive of American principles. Universal 
military training in defense of this country, universal military 
service from the cradle to the grave if need be to defend Ameri- 
can soil from invasion, but never on this earth shall you force, 
with my vote at least, an American citizen into compulso: y 
military service across the seas against his will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much interested in 
Senator is saying, and especially in that part of his speech 
which refers to patriotism. As I understand it, the highest 
form of patriotism is the willingness of a citizen to die, if 
need be, in war for his country. If all our people are to be 


NATE. 


What the 


divided into two classes, one those between 19 and 25 and 
who will have to go to war for their country whether they 


want to go or not, and all the rest of them are exempted from 
war, where will be the motive for this high form of patriotisin 
in our land? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator, and IT am 
going to try to elaborate that just a little later and tell the 
reason why. Australia rejected the draft system. These Sen 
ators and these newspapers, though I really ought to put the 
newspapers first, say you will not get the necessary volunteers 
for this war. I deny it. I dispute it. If we are going to 
assume that that is true, then we are forced to conclude that 
the war is unpopular and is unsupported by public sentiment, 
and I am unwilling to so concede. Just as the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] did, the other day on this floor, I am will 
ing to invite any Senator who wants to interrupt me, who does 
not believe that under the proper volunteer law his State will 


furnish its quota, to get up here and say it. I want to see 
where that State is located and what its name is. But the 
Senator got no response to a similar invitation, and no other 


Senator will. 

I deny it. If it is true that the manhood of this country will 
not prosecute this war voluntarily, then we ought never to have 
declared it. <for one, I can never concede that American man- 
hood has sunk so low that it would submit to the murdering of 
peaceful and inoffensive American citizens on the high seas by 
the organized agencies of a government and not be willing to 
demand war against that country until reparation is made. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator a moment ago said that never with 
his vote would a law be passed under which an American citi- 
zen could be forced against his will into the military service 
that would earry him beyond the seas. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; for no campaign of conquest; but 
it does not make much difference. I think I have the Senator’s 





idea. 
Mr. STONE. “ Foreign conquest?” This is not a war of 
conquest. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know what it is, and I do not 
think the Senator does either yet. 

Mr. STONE. I do not. But without going into that, the 
President says, and it has been generally said, that we have gone 
into this war in the interest of democracy and humanity and 
liberty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I.do not concede that to be true. That is 
a pretty bald way to state it, but I do not believe that, and I 
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did not support the dedaration of war on that basis. I voted 
for it simply and solely because American citizens were being 
murdered on the high seas by established agencies of a govern- 
ment which professed to be at peace with us, and plainly so 
stated at the time I voted. 

Mr. STONE. I did not vote for it at all, as the Senator knows. 
I voted against it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know that. 

Mr. STONE. Now, whatever reasoning influenced the Sena- 
tor from Georgia or any other Senator in voting for it, a very 
large majority of the Senate—by practically a unanimous vote— 
was in favor of the war, and likewise the vote in the Honse 
was of the same nature. The Senator, as I understand him, is 
for raising an army by volunteers or not at all. Hence he says 
he would not vote for the bill if it compelled a citizen to go 
abroad against his will. 

Mr. HARDWICK, That is the way I feel, Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Now, I wish to ask the Senator, suppose we 
are not able to raise an army adequate to the great service lying 
before us to meet the tremendous exigency we are confronted 
with, are we to lay down and quit, or how are we to get the 
troops? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator concede the proposition 
that we are obliged to send a million men or several million men 
over there? Is that one of the bases on which his question rests? 

Mr. STONE. I said nothing about that, but I assert my atti- 
tude that since we are in this war we must send whatever force 
is necessary to win the war, whether it be 500,000 or 5,000,000 
men, 

Mr. 
then. 


HARDWICK. Precisely. I will answer the Senator 
I do not believe that there will be any difficulty in rais- 


ing a sufficient force by the volunteer system to prosecute this- 


war to the extent that the American people are bound to prose- 
cute it and will prosecute it. I do not believe that there is any 
necessity for us to send 5,000,000 men. I do not believe that 
the circumstances are such that we are forced to uproot Ger- 
man power forever in order to get the proper revenge or the 
proper satisfaction for the wrong that has been done us. If 
we send our Navy there, our submarine destroyers, if we keep 
open the high seas snd sink the German ships for the ships of 
ours that were sunk, and then if we give every reasonable 
proper and possibie aid that our home people would freely 
give in blood and treasure to the allied powers I think we have 
done our duty. 

I am not committed, nor do I regard the Senate as com- 
mitted, nor do I think this Nation is committed to the idea that 
every wrong that is England’s wrong is our wrong; that every 
wrong that is France’s wrong is our wrong; that every wrong 
that is Italy’s wrong is our wrong, but I want to redress 
American wrongs. 

Mr. WADSWORTEH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH The Senator will concede, I imagine, 
that in order to redress American wrongs Germany must be 
defeated? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will concede that Germany must be de- 
feated to obtain full redress a hundredfold—aye, a thousand- 
fold—for the American lives she has taken and for the wrongs 
she has done us. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think Germany will 
make any such payment before she is defeated? @ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope she will. I can not see why so 
many want 10,000,000 American citizens to be sent over there to 
her soil. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not discussing the question as to 
how Germany shouid be defeated. It is faintly, remotely possi- 
ble that she may accept defeat by a show of force, although I 
have no confidence ir that suggestion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Neither have I, certainly not so far as 
the allies are concerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I do suggest to the Senator from 
Georgia we shall never receive reparation or apology or any 
satisfaction whatsoever from Germany for the wrongs that she 
has inflicted upon our people until she is defeated, and that it 
is the duty of the United States te do everything in its power 
to secure her defeat. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know whether the Senator from 
New York approaches this matter from the same point of view 
I do. If he supports it with the idea that that is going to 
carry the English cause or the French cause to final, ultimate, 
and complete triumph, regardless of whether sufficient repara- 
tion has been received by us for the wrong that has been done 
us and sufficient guarantees for the protection of American 
rights have been secured, then he approaches it in a different 
spirit from what I do. If the Senator approaches it with the 
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idea that we are bound to guarantee the allied success {5 }, 
final and complete, I can see how he arrives at that sio:,. o¢ 
mind; but it is impossible for me to understand how }) , 
about it, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not realize I was displayine +), 
slightest state of mind. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator’s demeano) 
ways agreeable to me, but the Senator’s question indicia! 
he was rather excited about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I know I am tr 
ing upon the Senator’s time—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desire to direct the Sejy.joy. 
attention to a very practical aspect of the situation. Tho (. 
man Government has perpetrated these outrages upon our you 
ple through their submarine policy 

Mr. HARDWICK. They have sunk three or four 
ships, have they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


{ } 
Peale 





I forget the exact number th 





sunk, 
Mr. HARDWICK. It is three or four. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. It makes no difference, to 1» 


how many they have sunk. If they have sunk onc the o 
is as great as though they had sunk many more. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. Let me ask the Senat 
New York a question. He has asked me two or three 
is speaking in my time. Suppose we sunk 40 Germ: 
suppose we did them infinitely more damage than they 
done us; suppose we gave thousands of millions of «4 
their enemies and gave aid and comfort to them, wher 
the Senator believe that we had exacted sufficient 
from Germany, and when would he be prepared to stop si 
American blood on account of it? 
°* Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should not be pr 
to cease warfare on Germany in this case until Germ: 
defeated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. To what extent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To the extent that she had ei\ 
the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Even if she sought peace with America’ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that brings up 1! 
tion for the future. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is a question we want to |) 
Even if Germany said, ‘* We are sorry ; you have exacie 
tion from us a hundredfold ”"—I merely want to se 
the Senater from New York is going—‘ for every ship w: 
sunk you have sunk a hundred of ours; for ever) 
yours that we have killed you have killed a hundred « 
and now we want to make peace” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it very difficult to settle 
arithmetical ratios. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know the Senator's attitude: | 
he does not want us to settle this war—I am going to 
him frankly—and I do not think some of the other Sci 
this Chamber de, until England gets every pound o! 
which she demands, and until France does the same th 
that is true, the Senator occupies a different attitude from \ 
I do about this matter, and we might just as well make it | 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the trouble is that it is not 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad te hear the Senator say s0 
I entirely acquit him of such an idea. He says it is \\ 
Then I say the time may come when we will not have to s: 
millions of American lives before we get the proper redress ito 
Germany. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I certainly join in such a hope as tha 
expressed in the last sentence of the Senator from Georgia. | 
am not seeking that the blood of millions of Americaus si 
be spilled upon the soil of Europe; but I do not think it qui 
an intelligent attitude te take, if I may say so, that we cill- 
into this war, and, after having inflicted what we consicc' @ 
sufficient amount of damages, say, “ Well, now, we have wove 
enough, and we guess we will get out.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. That was not my purpose. 
pose Germany made that suggestion to us?” i alla 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, we shall have to cross that be 
when we come to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I merely wanted to see was W? 
the Senator was willing to cross it when we got toll. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I certainly would not announce thet @ 
our policy at the inception of the war. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. That is not our policy; bu! tn i 
wanted to see how far some of us were prepared to go W!!" 
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Now, certain Senators and certain newspapers claim [al ") 
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yolunteer system has already failed to furnish the 
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the Army needs. I assert, in reply to that statement, that no 
true test of this question has yet been made. I assert that no 
war of any considerable size that ever was fought by the citizen 
soldiers of this Republic was every fought by volunteers who 
enlisted in the Regular Army units. If you tell me that the 
poys in Georgia, or in New York, or in New Hampshire, or in 
Colorado, or in Tennessee—the beloved old “ volunteer ” State-— 
will not volunteer to go out under the Regular Army officers, 
away from their kith and kin, and not in the true Scotch- 
clan fashion, I tell you that is no true test of the question and 
is no real answer. 

Mr. President, I am coming next to the hardest part of this 
argument; I am coming to the most difficult part of this situa- 
tion to handle. It was the argument made very succinctly 
and very compactly and very persuasively on yesterday on this 
floor by the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Myrrs}. 
The Senator from Montana in his argument voiced nearly all 
of the popular sentiment that there is in the country behind this 
proposition. He said the President of the United States, who 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy—I am 
quoting the Senator, of course, substantially only, and shall not 
stop to read his exact remarks—his Cabinet, the General Staff 
of the Army, the War College, the faculties at West Point and 
Annapolis—in other words, all the great military experts of 
the country tell us that this is the correct system and that we 
ought to follow their lead in this time of danger. That is the 
sole strength that is behind this propaganda. If the Senator is 
right about it, then those of us who differ are fundamentally 
and forever wrong; if he is right about it, there is no use to 
have a parliament of an English-speaking people, in war time 
at least; if he is right about it, we had just as well follow the 
fashion of the Roman Republic and declare a dictator when 
we declare war, suspend the Constitution, and abrogate the 
laws until peace is concluded. 

Now, let us see. He says that the President and his Cabinet, 
the War College, and the General Staff, the military experts, 
the men whom we have paid and trained to know, tell us this 
is the way to do it. I want to reverse his order. Like a skill- 
ful debater, like the strong man that he is, the Senator from 
Montana puts first the man that he ought to put last. Because 
of the disposition of our people to rally, especially in times of 
danger, about the President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army and Navy, the Senator from 
Montana puts him in front. 

The truth is that the order should be reversed. This whole 
thing comes from the Army experts, who have influenced the 
President, although they lost their battle not long ago when 
Hay and CHAMBERLAIN joined issue and Garrison retired from 
the Cabinet. They finally won their battle with the President, 
and with him, of course it goes without saying, they won the 
Cabinet. They have carried the President, the Cabinet, and 
the newspapers all along this line 

Mr. THOMAS. And even Col. Leiter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; even Col. Leiter went along with 
thei, too. Now, my own judgment is that the President of the 
United States does not know a great deal personally about this 
hatter. My own judgment is that he is not better informed 
on this subject than the average Member of either House of 
Congress, although it may be considered almost treason to sug- 
gest it. My own judgment is that the War Colleges and Gen- 
eral Staffs and experts told him what was the best thing to do, 
and he said, “All right; I will take it.” I admit that when you 
ire in war, to some extent you must wage that war under a re- 
sponsible head. When it comes to a conduct of a campaign, 
When it comes to the preparation for hostilities, when it comes 
to the arming and disciplining of troops, when it comes to sani- 
tation, when it comes to the outfitting, when it comes to any mat- 
ter of pure technique, I say, “ Yes; I will follow implicitly and 
Without any doubt the advice of the experts, which is the best 
advice I can obtain.” But how we shall raise an army is a dif- 
lerent question, because, after all, the personnel is coming from 
the same folk, no matter about all this talk we hear concerning 

slackers ” and people who are not ready to volunteer. 

rhe question of how the army should be raised is not a mili- 
tary question; it is a great civic, economic, industrial question ; 
a - it sreat question, in which are bound up the rights and 
Geamar of English-speaking people, and no War College, no 
3.00000 Staff, no military expert can bear the burden the 
this 0 people in Georgia have put on my shoulders, to settle 

ls thing for them and for the people of this country. How 





aan dodge behind their skirts and say, “ Yes; the President 
ses it: 
the Gene 
country, 
easy to « 


the Cabinet urges it; the War College approves it; 
ral Staff suggests it; the military experts of the 
the men who are paid to know, say it is best "—how 
lo that, and yet how wrong if, in doing it, you have 
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sacrificed the dearest rights of an English-speaking people: if 
in doing it, you have given away the liberties that you were 
sent here to guard, protect, and defend. 

Why, a distinguished member of another body, who is my 
warm personal friend through many years of close and inti- 
mate association, prayed the other day that God might deliver 
this country from settling military matters or naval matters 
according to the advice of laymen. Oh, how insidious was the 
plea; and yet, Senators, it was wrong, absolutely and funds 
mentally wrong, or this book, this instrument, discredited 
and sneered at, ridiculed and abused, as it has been, the Con 
stitution of our fathers, to establish which Washington's 
“ragged Continentals ” fought, bled, and died, amounts to noth- 
ing, because in that Constitution the provision is made that the 
power to raise armies shall vest, not in the Executive, not in 
the War College, not in Annapolis, not in West Point, not in 
military experts, but in the Congress of the United States. 
Why in the Congress? So that the rights and the liberties of 
the people might be in the hands of the representatives of the 
people themselves, so that, if their rights and liberties were 
sacrificed or disregarded or neglected, a speedy accounting 
might be had and a change be made. So the Constitution of 
the United States gives the power to raise armies, not to the 


Executive or to the General Staff, but to the Congress of our 
country. 
Now let us see. They say that conscription makes for in- 


dustrial efficiency. I thought they were supporting it because 
they were told to do so by the General Staff. They say that we 
ought to swallow it blind, because the General Staff says it is 
right; and then, in the next breath, they say that the real 
reason they are for it is because it makes for industrial effi 
ciency. I say that the same industrial efliciency, the same in- 
dustrial vitality can be just as well, and even better, promote 
by applying the same principles of selection to a volunteer sys- 
tem as can be applied to this forced, un-American and un- 
English, draft. 

They say conscription is democratic. 
the profanation of the word. They say a draft is American 
just, fair, and equitable. Let us see. I am going to look at 
just a few provisions of the bill. In the first place, they fix 
the age limit arbitrarily at between 19 and 25. Is there any 
more patriotic obligation on a boy 19 years old than there is on 
a man of 26? Democracy is equality. “Oh,” but they say, 
“we do not need them all.” Why, then, do you not put all 
their names in the hat, and give them all the same chance? 
If it is democratic, if it is equality, if it proceeds on the 
theory that every man must “do his bit,” whether in this 
country or on foreign soil, treat everybody alike that is sub- 
ject to military duty and within military age, and make therm 
all stand the same chance. 


God forgive them for 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what would the Senator fix 
as the maximum limit of age? 
Mr. HARDWICK. I understand these experts—and [ am 


willing to get behind them in this matter, because the age of 
service is an expert matter—claim that 18 and 45 years are 
about the extreme limits both ways. All I want to add is 
that, so far as I am concerned, I do not believe that until a 
boy gets grown you ought to force a draft on him anyhow, 
under any circumstances. Until the law recognizes him as a 
man, you ought not to treat him as a man; until the law gives 
him the right of manhood, you ought not to call him for the 
service of manhood; and so long as 21 is the age of majority in 
this country, I myself should never vote for a proposition to 
draft below the age of 21 under any circumstances. IT am per- 
fectly willing to take those boys, and I want to say that some 
of the very finest and best soldiers, and many of them, most 
of them in the War between the States, the contention has been 
made were under that age. But let us take them when they are 
willing and with the consent of their parents and, guardians, 
if we take them at all when they are under age. 

Now, I want to call your attention to a provision in this bill 
that confers more unlimited, more absolute, more despotic power 
on the present occupant of the White House than was ever 
eonferred upon Lincoln when this whole Nation was ablaze 
and when our own people were at each other’s throats in a 
death grapple. Nay, more than was ever conferred upon any 
German Hohenzollern, Rassian Romanoff, or any Roman Cesar, 
or any despot in the history of the world, where there was even 
a pretense or semblance of recognition of individual rights. 
After providing for this draft this bill from the General Staff 
provides the following: 

Src. 3. The Vice President of the United States, the officers, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, of the United States and of the several 
States and Territories, and all persons in the military and naval serv- 


ice of the United States shall be exempt from the selective draft herein 
prescribed; and nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
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require or cempel any person to serve in any of the forces herein _ 

vided for who ts found to be a member of any well-organized religious 

sect or organization, at present organized and existing, whose creed 

forbids its members to participate in war in any form and whose reli- 

gious convictions are against. war er participation therein in accordance 

with the creed of said religious organization ; and the President— 
Listen to this, now— 

is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said selective draft 

und from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 thereof— 
Which is the militia draft— 

or to draft for partial military service only— 


Now, that is not to excuse from a draft. That has no relation 
to the other drafts that Congress authorizes. That is the presi- 
dential draft for purposes only partially military, of a different 
and separate kind and character— 
or to droft for partial military service only, persons of the following 
classes: Customhouse clerks; persons. employed by the United States 
in the transmission of the mails; artificers and workmen employed in 
the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States, and such 
other persons employed in the service of the United States as the Presi- 
dent may designate; pilots; mariners actually employed in the sea serv- 
ice of any citizen or merchant within the United States ; persons engaged 
in industries mcluding agriculture found to be necessary te the main- 
tenance of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the 
nilitary forces or the maintenance of national interest during the 
emergency. 

So that the President, under this bill, is authorized not only to 
excuse from draft, if he wants to, the people of those classes, or 
as many of them as he thinks proper to excuse, and is given ab- 
solutely arbitrary and uncontrolled power upon that subject; 
but he can, if he elects, take every man in those classes, and the 
classification is so general that it includes 95 per cent of the 
population of the United States. 

Tersons engaged in industries including agriculture found to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the effective 
eperation of the military forces or the maintenance of national interest 
during the emergency. 

It includes every business and every enterprise in the covntry, 
and he can draft all these people, practically everybody in the 
country, for what is called “ partial military service.” 

Mr. KING. Regardless of age. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Regardless of age, beginning with the 
cradle and ending with the grave. He can draft them all. What 
ean he do? He ean say to the farmer in Georgia, if he wants to, 
“A, you plant cotton.” He can say to the farmer in South Caro- 
line. “B, you plant corn.” He can say to your miner in the 
West, “ You mine copper,” or “ You mine silver.” He can say to 
anybody, “ You do this, or you do that, or you do the other, be- 
cause the national interest requires it,” and there is none to say 
him nay. This is despotism, bold and unvarnished, and there is 
no national emergency to justify it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. As I understand the provisions of 
this measure, the draft for partial military service only is con- 
fined to the law which limits the draft. He ean not go out- 
side of the ages specified in the law to draft anybody to the 
Army or any other service, as I understand the bill. I may be 
mistaken, but I think “to draft for partial military service 
only ” is of that particular class within the ages that are men- 
tioned in the exelusions of the bill. 

My interpretation of this particular section of the bill, “ or 
to draft for partial military service only persons of the following 
classes,”” and so forth, is that it applies to those who could be, 
under the provisions of the exemption, used for one hour. For 
instance, a railroad engineer is exempt under this because he 
is necessary and more necessary in his position than he would 
be in the ranks; yet when Government supplies had to be 
moved, then, if this man refused to move them, he could be 
placed in the military service of the Government. It does not 
go outside of the exemption list and has no relation to any- 
body except those within the exemption; and when Senators 
interpret the draft “ for partial military service only ” to apply 
to all mankind, it is a forced interpretation of this bill. My 
idea is—and I should like to hear the Senator on it—that the 
only qualification of any draft outside of the statements of the 
bill is that the President may draft those exempted when they 
are absolutely necessary to the immediate performance of a 
duty incumbent upon them as a part of our Republic. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I think I understand the 
Senator's idea, and I wish he were right about it. I wish I 
could comfort myself with the thought that he might even 
possibly be right about it, because it would be a great comfort 
to be able to take that view of the situation. But the trouble 
about this thing—and I will go over it again for the benefit of 
my friend as well as of the Senate—is the way this language 
is drawn; end giving the language its ordinary and usual in- 
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terprefation and construction, I do not believe it is pu. 
for any other conclusion except the one I have stated 
arrived at about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the contention—well fo) 
as I believe—that there is great danger of a real short: 
food, even for the people of our own country, does the s, 
think that any man connected with agriculture in any 
would be subject to draft under the exemption in that bil!* 

Mr. HARDWICK. To military draft, the Senator )) 
I think it would depend entirely upon the diseretion » 
President. I do not see how they can raise an army 0 
size in this country by exempting all the laboring men :): 
the farmers to start with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My question invelves the propositi 
it is contended—and, as I think, properly contended —t|): 
great danger to eur Nation, as well as to the warring 1 
of Europe, is a food shortage. 


Mr. President, will the Senator ), 


If that be so, I do not se 
the President would permit any man on a farm, or 61) 
with farming operations in any form, to be drafted un 
provisions of the bill, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, of course, the Senator may be j 
After all, it rests within the breast of one man, if we enact 
law. I can not tell what he will de. 

Now, let us see. Of course, the Senator from <Arizo) 
be right in spite of my not thinking so, but I wish I could 
that he is right; but here is the trouble about this thing: 

The President is * * * 
said selective draft— 

That is, the one first provided in this bill, the gener: s 
tive draft— 
and from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 heroevf 

Which is the militia draft— 
or to draft— 

Now, this is another draft; it does not refer to these 
drafts. They call them “said drafts,” but this is another « 
and it.is not a military draft at all, but-— 
to draft for partial military service only— 

A different draft entirely. Now, then, wher it goes on to 
seribe the people in this draft, there is no limit at all a! 
age, although there is in the other drafts. By what process o/ 
intellectual legerdemain the Senator from Arizona is able t 
transport age limitations about the purely military drafts into 
this seetion for the vartial military draft, I do not know: hut, 
as far as I am concerned, it does rot comfort me. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geo 
further yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will try to explain to the Set 
that the fact that the particular clause is within the excm)- 
tions is the reason. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
all. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. To show the “ intellectual leger e- 
main” through which I arrive at my conclusions, I should |i 
to say to the Senator that the prevision reads: 

The President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
selective draft— 

Meaning the other part of this bill 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (reading)— 

And from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 |: 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the militia draft? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is the militia draft. » te 

Mr. HARDWICK. “* Or to draft for partial military seri" 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Wait a minute, now— 
or to draft for partial military service only persons of the fo! 
classes— 

Every one of whom is exempt. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are net exempt from tis i! 
draft, though. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They are not exempt froin t's 
partial draft, and ought not te be. i os Se 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, they are subject to it, and wie 
any regard to age. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 


authorized to exclude or dischars 


That does not constitute any rease 








The ‘ 


No, sir; there is nothing in this bill 


the 
Chit 


be taken under (i draft 
it is unfair, from my “ intelleetual legerdemain,” conclu 

that they are going to extend it to more than is ever mentiot | 
in the bill, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. The only trouble about it, if the Senator 
will permit me now to continue, is that we have done it. It is 
again a case of the fellow that is in jail. It ought not to be 
that way, of course, and I hope the committee will correct it 
before we get through with it. I do not believe anybody in- 
tended it, and I do not know how it was slipped in there in that 
way, and it certainly ought to be corrected, unless that is what 
you mean to do, 

“Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, 
allow me to call to his attention 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to my colleague, of course, 
with pleasure ; but let me say first that I am convinced it is true, 
pecause that is practically what one of the great departments of 
this Government is asking now, backed by the administration, 
and | think they put this in there in exact support of and in ac- 
cordance with that policy. Now I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to say to my colleague that 
Iam thoroughly against this line that he is criticizing, and I 
agree With him in his construction of it, and I desire to eliminate 
it, because I expect to vote for the draft system. If he will turn 
to the first word in that paragraph, he will see that the Vice 
President is excepted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it is dealing simply with men 
under 25, why did we except the Vice President from it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We except Senators, we except Mem- 
bers of the House, specifically. It clearly deals, therefore, with 
men over 25. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President, I am anxious to con- 
clude, I have occupied the floor for some time, and I want to 
get through as quickly as I can, but of course I can not do it if I 
am very much interrupted. 

I ask you, when you have fixed by law the ages of the men 
that you will select for this service, how is it to be decided who 
are to be chosen and who rejected? The bill itself is as silent 
as the tomb on that question except for one sentence, but that 
one sentence is all sufficient. It says, “The draft shall take 
place and be maintained under such regulations as the President 
may prescribe.” 

Where is your provision about local tribunals? The House of 
Representatives in their bill at least permitted this much of a 
remnant to be left to the American citizen of his personal rights 
and his individual liberty. They left him the right of habeas 
corpus in the courts. Under this bill the findings of whatever 
military commission may be appointed are absolutely binding 
and final on all questions of fact. Is that in accordance with the 
spirit and principles of English liberty, of American liberty ? 

Ah, Mr. President, Members of both Houses of Congress who 
call at the War Department to inquire what this measure 
Ineans are told how it is to be administered; and oh, the piti- 
able condition that forces us, the masters, to appeal to the 
servants to know what our law means, to know how our law is 
to be construed! We are told that if they get 5,000,000 men, 
we will say, for purposes of illustration, as a total out of this 
draft, after making the exemptions—and they want 500,000— 
that means that 1 out of 10 will be selected for this service; 
and how? By lot, they say; by gamble; by chance. 

Ah, Senators, I would depict to you, in the words of another, 
the scenes that will occur throughout this country; words 
uttered more than a hundred years ago by the man who, in 
my judgment—and I say it although he was New England’s 
son—is the greatest American Senator who ever sat in this 
Chamber—Daniel Webster. 

What did Webster say in his speech delivered in this body 
ob the 9th day of December 1814—and it must be remembered 
that at that time the Constitution was barely 25 years old and 
the ren who wrote it and knew its spirit and meaning were 
alive and interpreted it—Mr. Webster said in that memorable 
Speech, and I invite those who have not read it to do so, be- 
Cause it is a great argument en the great principles involved 
in this matter; 


ant t invite the supperters of the measures before you to look to 
on fctual operations, Let the men who have so often pledged their 
the ne and their own ‘lives to the support of this war look to 
forte sacrifice which they are about to make of their lives and 

es. They may talk as they will about substitutes and compensa- 


tion and exemptions, 

an let me interpolate: They tell all the farmers of my 

‘tate that they are to be exempt. I know the sturdy farmers of 
rela are willing, yea, anxious, to contribute their full quota 


to the blood and treasure demanded by this great enterprise 
of the Nation, 


Webster continues : 
It must come to the draft at last. 


men to vol 
War shoul ad continue ene its batties, neither can individuals. 


will the Senator 





If the Government can =. _ 
° the 
there will be no escape, and every man’s fate 
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and every man’s life will come to depend on the issne of the military 
draft. Who shall describe to you the herror which your orders of con- 
scription shall create in the once happy villages ef this country? 
Who shall describe the anguish and distress which they will spread 
over those hills and valleys where men have heretofore been accustomed 
to labor and to rest in security and happiness? Anticipate the scene, 
Sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw the 
dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers and sisters, of 
helpless age and helpless infancy, shall gather rownd the theater of this 
horrible lottery, as if the strokes of death were to fall from Heaven 
before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a husband. And in 
the majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. Under pres- 
ent prospects of a continuance of the war, not one-half of them on 
whom your conscription shall fall will ever return to tell the tale of 
their sufferings. They will perish of disease and pestilence, or they 
will leave their bones to whiten in fields beyond the frontier. Does 
the lot fall on the father of a family? His children, already orphans, 
shall see his face no more. When they behold him for the last time 
they shall see him lashed and fettered and dragged away from his 
own threshhold like a felon and an outlaw. Does it fall on a son, the 
hope and staff of aged parents? That hope shall fail them. On that 
staff they shall lean no longer. They shall not enjoy the happiness of 
dying before their children. They shall totter to their graves, bereft of 
their offspring and unwept by any who inherit their blood. Does it 
fall on 1 husband? The eyes which watch his parting steps may swim 
in tears forever. She is a wife no longer. ‘There is no relation so 
tender or so sacred that, by these accursed measures, you do not pro- 
pose to violate it. Into the paradise of domestic life you enter, not 
indeed by temptations and sorceries, but by open force and _ vio 
lence. * * Nor is it, sir, for the defense of his own house and 
home that he who is subject to military draft is to perform the task 
allotted to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. For my information, will the Sena- 
tor tell me the occasion of that great speech? 

Mr. HARDWICK. When the proposition was defeated in 
this body in 1814 to force a draft on the people of the United 
States to prosecute the second war with Great Britain. 

Senators, there are many other things I might say, but time 
presses and other gentlemen wish to speak. This is the begin- 
ning of a militarism from which we shall not soon escape, 
if once we hold our arms out for the manacles. It is the begin- 
ning of that militarism that has always proven fatal to the 
liberties of a republic and a free people. I deny the proposi- 
tion that the patriotism, the loyalty, the manhood of this 
country will not prosecute this war just as adequately as it 
ought to be prosecuted. This bill is fundamentally wrong. 
It fails forever on one principle, if there were no other objec- 
tion to it, and that is this: By standing for the principle for 
which it represents you surrender the fundamentals of Ameri- 
can liberty. 

Heretofore the citizen* has been the 
Republic, towering above the White House in the majestic 
proportions of his free manhood, the glory and the boast of 
our land, the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

In this bill, and by it, you treat him from a different stand- 
point and in a different way. For the first time in American 
history you treat him as a subject, not as a citizen; as a serf, 
not as a freeman. You exact of him, whether he will or 
whether he will not, military service. Military service of what 
character? To defend his own, to defend his native land, his 
home, to defend his soil from profanation? No such thing. As 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpaMAN] well suggested, 
you will never need to exact that of the American manhood. 
But you exact of him compulsory service, involuntary service, 
against his will, to prosecute a foreign war 3,000 miles awzy 
from his own home. Senators, if that be American liberty, 
if that be to what the Republic has come, if no other course 
than that is open to enable us to prosecute this war, evil are 
the times upon which we have fallen. I do not believe it. 
American manhood can wage this war without any such 
enormous sacrifice as this from the sons of liberty, and it will 
wage it better, with sharper spirit, with keener blade, with 
louder trumpet than if you drag them to it in chains and 
against their will to fight it. 

I would unhestitatingly vote, if it were ever necessary, and 
I do not believe it would ever be necessary, for conscription 
to the last man of this country to defend the soil of this coun- 
try, but never will I be willing to vote to send free-born Ameri- 
can citizens 3,000 miles across the seas to a foreign war, 
against their will and in chains as it were. 

Senators, if I am wrong about that, if the heat of advoeacy 
earries me too far, certainly we should not force men to go 
until those who are willing to go, go first. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is a strange doctrine. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ah, the doctrines of liberty are strange 
to some men nowadays. The President wills it, the press of 
the country praises it. Enact it; rest assured that when you do 
you have established autocracy in this country greater than 
that you have started out to demolish across the seas. When 
people say that it is Prussian militarism that they are fighting 
to uproot and destroy, let them pause and ask themselves if 
they have not established a worse militarism on American 
soil. 





uncrowned king of this 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SurHertanp) in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I simply want to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill to have it printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I voted for the reso- 
lution declaring that a state of war existed between the United 
States of America and the Imperial Government of Germany. 
Kvery dictate of justice and humanity, every consideration of 
my country's honor and safety impelled me to that action and 
inspires me now to full support of the present bill authorizing 
the selection of an adequate army to carry out the pledge con- 
tained in that resolution. 

It is needless at this late day to state the causes which led 
to that declaration. When the Lusitania, on a lawful journey, 
peacefully proceeding on the high seas, with her precious cargo 
of human souls, was destroyed by an assassin’s bomb launched 
by command of the Kaiser, a declaration of war against the 
United States, yea, a declaration of war against modern civili- 
zation, went forth from that imperial, brutal, inhuman com- 
mand. The wandering graves of these innocent American 
inothers and their babies cry out to heaven against the deep 
damnation of their taking off. We should have accepted that 
challenge then. The enormity of that crime was such that 
doubts arose as to whether it was premeditated or was the re- 
sult of some horrible misunderstanding of orders, or the willful, 
unauthorized act of a murderous assassin. The German Goy- 
ernment has never to this day disclaimed responsibility. The 
patience of our people under such provocation is marvelous in 
the light of our own history. Other ships on lawful voyages, 
with American citizens aboard, without search and without 
warning, were sent to the bottom of the sea. In vain we pro- 
tested, in the name of the law of nations, in the name of hu- 
manity and civilization, against this wanton murder of our 
people. The answer was the sinking of American ships flying 
the American flag. 

When the marvelous patience of our President and his de- 
termination to keep the peace could, no longer be indulged 
with honor to his country and the safety of its people, he 
sent his celebrated ultimatum to the Kaiser. The Imperial 
Government of Germany then solemnly promised she would de- 
sist from her inhuman submarine warfare and conduct her sea 
havoe under the rules of civilized warfare. This promise she 
soon violated as ruthlessly as she violated the treaty with 
Belgium, and drew a dead line around that part of the sea 
over which passed three-fourths of the world’s ocean commerce, 
This line was drawn 600 miles from, yet all around, the English 
coast, and including nearly all the Mediterranean Sea, thus 
closing to our trade nearly every port with which we did a 
great or a profitable business, and sunk, without shame, every 
peaceful vessel that came within the prohibited zone. In this 
his assumed partnership with God Almighty found expression : 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; the world, 
and they that dwell therein. For He hath founded it upon the 
seas, and established it upon the floods.” 

Through that zone within one year $5,000,000,000 of the 
products of American farm and mine and factory had sailed. 
The order was tantamount to an edict declaring a blockade 
against every American port. It meant disaster to every enter- 
prise in the United States. It meant closing our factories and 
putting honest labor everywhere on the tramp in vain search 
of work. To bear this insult longer was impossible. To sub- 
mit to further national degradation was unthinkable. To pro- 
tect the lives of our people on the sea and the property of our 
people at home no course was left open, with the decency and 
honor of our Nation preserved, except to declare the fact that 
Germany had made war upon us and proceed at once to proper 
and adequate preparation for the conflict. To that end Con- 
gress in one act appropriated seven thousand millions of dollars. 
The sum astounds the human understanding, yet there was not 
one vote in either House of Congress on the roll call cast 
against that measure. This was a true manifestation of the 
American spirit. I was thrilled as I heard every Member of 
this body answer “ aye” when his name was called. 





Mr. President, in this hurried review I have not taken the 
time to refer to the conspiracies hatched and the crimes com- 
mitted by aliens on our soil against nations with whom we 
are at peace. I have not referred fully to those acts of the Ger- 
man Government in striving to win a war of her own making 
by means that barbarians would hesitate to use—-holding in 
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supreme contempt always the rights of all neutral | 
Nor will I now go into detail. The court records sj), 
hideous crimes of Von Papen and Boy-Ed, or at le; 

guilty knowledge of the crimes committed while acting |). 
military and naval attachés of the German Government. \ oo; 
have been sent here with unlimited money to employ imu 
to blow up our factories. Many explosions have occurre;| : 
lives have been lost. Innocent laboring people, by daily yo) 
providing for their needy families, have been sent uns} 1 t 
their graves. The inhuman scheme was devised of jy):)kj 
chemical fire bombs and infernal machines to be plac 

board ships leaving our harbors carrying passengers :))\) s) 
plies, with the deliberate purpose of sinking or by fire qosty,) 
ing them in mid-ocean, utterly regardless of the lives on |) 
Murder followed murder on the high seas, and at last \ 

notice that if we did not do as the Imperial German ¢; 


ment dictated that murder on a more colossal scale woul: os): 
They carried out that threat. Having thus heaped ins); , 
insult; having blockaded our ports by sinking all vessels Joayijy 


them, even those bearing our flag, provided the line of thoi» 
wide death zone on the high seas should be crossed ; and |iyipy. 
by intercepted letters, been found enticing Mexico and Japan ty 
declare war on the United States, what course was our jnio- 
pendent and peace-loving Nation forced to take? War with «|| 
its horrors, its pain, and its sacrifice were far more agree ble 
It was an absolute necessity. War was declared. 

Mr. President, what I have so far said is only preli:inary 
to a short discussion of the bill now under consideration. 1}, 
purpose of which is to raise properly an adequate i 
meet the present emergency. 

I sometimes fear that our great country has l:in 
in the lap of luxury and peace that it has nursed to sleey that 
virile, proud, militant patriotism which from the dawn of our 
history has been our glory and pride, our anchor anid shield 
Can we awaken that spirit by any call less than the thunder 
of guns at our gates? Must blood be spilt on our own soi! by 
alien armies before we shake off this apathy? Must U 
destroy shipping in our own harbors, set fire to our cities, kill 
our women and children, even as such murders were done in 
Belgium, before we shall arouse ourselves to the duty we owe 
our country? Such will happen if we do not stop it. Ou 
people have not been aroused to a just sense of the danger 
before us should Germany win this war. But for our own 
enforced entrance into it, the victory was by no means certain. 
Conditions in Russia are not satisfactory. Her collapse, should 
it come, will call on every energy of our people to secure the 
peace of the world against a monarchy that claims partnership 
witlf God Almighty in dispensing His burdens and favors among 
the nations of the earth. The world can have no peace until 
every pretension of Hohenzollern military rule shall have heen 
swept from the experience of mankind. Nothing better could 
happen to the people of Germany than the utter destruction of 
the ambitious power that rules it. For the people of Germany 
Americans have only the kindest feelings; for the criminal 
Government of Germany we have nothing but utter loathing 
and unspeakable contempt. 

Mr. President, we are in the war and must acquit ourselves 
as becomes the purpose and the history of our country. To 0 
it, we must have an army and a navy. How are we to raise 
either? As I am no expert in military affairs, IT must cepenc 
in a large measure on the advice of those who are trained to 
know, and almost entirely on such advice, except where I see 
it endangers or, in my judgment, may endanger the free institu: 
tions of my country in time of peace. ‘I thank God I am ho 
pessimist, I see the bright side of things. I have no doubt 0 
the everlasting freedom of the citizen on our soil and wiler 
our institutions. I am not one so sensitive of the Constitution— 
while revering it as the paladium of our liberty—as to permit 
my countrymen to be murdered by foreign governmental! cic 
and hesitate to resent the infamy on fear if I leave line to 
it I may violate that sacred instrument. It never carried © 
it, by word or purpose, the repeal of the law of self-lefense 
Hence I have no sympathy and less patience with tlic quibble 
as to our right to send soldiers to any country in vindication 
American honor and defense of American lives. 

We must raise an army. This is no time to how! even * 
selfish or political effect. Our country calls for the best tl 
is in us. Let us forget ourselves for the time anid surren’ 
all we have to a true and unselfish devotion to the crete" 
eral good of our country. Why do we stand here ani -_ 
about how an army should be raised? Every male “i070! Ny 
law of the land able to bear arms and being between the "=" 
of 18 and 45 years is a part of the army of the United “ 
whenever the country’s necessity demands his + ae 
there are 12,000,000 falling within whe rate. The count! © 
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mands »2.000,000. Suppose 6,000,000 should offer to volunteer? 
I can shed as many tears over the brave boy who was not per- 
‘trod to serve—and just as sincere tears—as I find running 
gown these aisles from about the form of the orator as he tells 
the awful hardship of forcing a strong, young, unhampered, 
jealthy American boy into the service of his country at the 
of his country’s need. This is no time for such tears. 


time ; 
How are we to get the army? My answer is that the only 
iust, democratic, equalizing way of raising it is under the 


provisions of the pending bill. It would be unjust and cruel 
to call for volunteers and accept all those who came forward. 
| do not affirm, nor do I believe, that the first who offer are 
any more patriotic than many who do not come forward and 
‘nin the Army at once. Temperament and one’s own judgment 
as to whether the country needs him at this time will weigh 
jeavily in his determination of his individual action. It is 
no test of patriotism in present circumstances, as much as a 
test of one’s own particular idea of the necessity of his volun- 
teering when he knows little of his country’s peril. ‘ 

Every man owes duty, allegiance, and service to his country. 
Each should be selected for the service he must perform. 
There is no means of raising, equipping, and sustaining a great 
army exeept in obedience to this rule of efficiency. There is no 
odium that ean possibly attach to any citizen of this country 
by reason of his selection under this bill to serve in the capacity 
of a soldier. 

The word “conscript”? does not appear in the whole text 
Iam sorry that the word “draft” is used. It prejudices the 
case needlessly. Why does not the word “selective” appear 
instead of “draft”? That is the real intent and effect of this 
measure, We are selecting from the millions of our citizens 
a certain number to bear arms. We are excluding all those 
whose service in other fields would be more beneficial to our 
country in time of war. Honor should attend this selection 
for military service rather than the odium inseparably connected 
in the public mind with the word “draft.” The democracy of 
the plan appeals. There can be no shirking. The millionaire’s 
son can buy no substitute. He must serve beside the son of 
his butler or his bootblack on equal terms, and sleep, it may be, 
in the same tent. What a lesson this for our contemplation as 
citizens of a self-governed country, and for a restoration of that 
equality before the law which we have so loudly boasted and 
so silently ignored. One amazing feature of this debate dis- 
played by the opponents of this bill is that they see, or seem 
to see, or pretend to see, some sort of relation to or a parallel 
with the volunteer soldier of our past armies with the require- 
ment of a soldier in modern warfare. Is it not astonishing? We 
have in all our histery fought no war of any moment with 
volunteers alone. And who, I ask, were we fighting? 

I would not if I could take one leaf from the wreath that for 
(days has been woven about the brows of the volunteer soldiers 
of this Republic. But that man is reduced to desperation who 
would cite Braddeck’s British soldiers fighting ambushed In- 
(dians and saved by volunteers in America, who knew the Indian 
ind his mode of warfare, to sustain his opposition to this bill. 
Does not the red glare of battle along the lines in Europe, reen- 
toreed by every war device of modern times. the hand grenade, 
the poisoned gases, the machine guns sweeping the opposing 
field with streams of leaden death, before which a stalk of wheat 
would not be left standing in 10 acres, show these desperate 
debaters that the world moves and that we must adjust our- 
selves to present conditions? One would think from what I 
have heard on this floor that all we needed to win this war was 
to get some volunteers with smoothbore flint-lock guns and 
Storm the German trenches, even as we stormed Stony Point 
and climbed to victory up the rugged sides of Chapultepec. 

Yet we are, in effect, told—provided the soldiers are volun- 
eers—that all we have to do is to give them a good drill at 
Valley Forge and see that their feet are bleeding freely and let 
coal freeze quickly and turn them loose with smooth-bore 
— 0 200 yards’ capacity and the German line will give way 

ore this valorous onslaught of American volunteers. 
ene nn we are at war with the greatest military power on 
who sae oe ourselves like men worthy of our sires, 
all: these n this matchless Republic and preserved it through 
ceasity. seco at any cost of blood or treasure that its ne- 
mest elie _ ed. : In order to do this we must raise the 
tabien al army possible, and raise it in the justest and 
dante ates — democratic way possible. I think it can be 
done ‘under om a of this bill. I know it can not be 

iM simply ~ old unequal and unjust volunteer system. This 

Wetaitenes - vides for a proper selection of those men be- 
by aw ieee best fitted for war service, all of whom are 
made of th y & part of our military force. Exemptions are 

ose on whom the support of a family rests, as well 





as those engaged in certain callings where their services at 
home would better serve the great common welfare than enlist- 
ment in the Army. The patriotic duty is the same and equally 
necessary in any field selected for service. Modern wars are 
not won by armies alone, as the recent history of Europe shows. 
No man has a right to shirk any duty to his country. England 
had to send back to industrial pursuits thousands on thousands 
of her brave soldiers to supply in the factories and shops from 
which they came the requirements of their brothers in the 
battle line. So will it be with us if we do not make proper se- 
lection in the start. The modern experience of the world has 
discarded the volunteer system. Every man who fought under 
Lee at Gettysburg was in fact a conscript, and almost to 2 man 
a willing conscript. Every soldier of the Confederacy—than 
which no braver army ever faced a battle in all the history of 
the world—was in effect a conscript. 

The act of April, 1862, of the Confederate Congress forced all 
able men of certain age into the service and kept all then in 
service, no matter what the term of enlistment had been. 
Every soldier in the German Army is in this sense a conscript. 
True also is it of France. A moral, if not a legal, conscript 
accounts for the army of Great Britain. Has the world ever 
seen such soldiers? It has surely seen no better. A man 
selected by his country for military service is not a conscript 
in the offensive sense attached to that word. He is, or should 
consider himself as, receiving a decoration of honor. 

Dependence on the voluntary system is the most costly, dat- 
gerous, and inexcusable blunder possible to commit on our 
entrance into this mighty struggle. 

If there were any evidence in history, any array of expert 
knowledge, or any plausible arguments, to justify reliance for 
the national defense in this titanic conflict upon the false, 
feeble, and futile principle of volunteer military service, there 
might be some excuse for this debate. But the whole record of 
the United States condemns the inefficiency of the system, while 
the entire experience of the present war proves it an infallible 
factor of defeat. Those of its advocates here indulge the 
incredible delusion that this is a struggle of armies, and that 
we need do nothing more than to gather a huge force of brave 
soldiers. On the contrary, this is a conflict of nations, of 
resources, of skill and determination in utilizing economic power 
as well as military strength. Then perforce proper selection must 
be made to fill the Army and keep those other equally necessary 


arms of the service—the factory, the field, and the mine—in 
efficient and full operation. 
Mr. President, no man willing to serve his country has any 


fear of this bill. Any able-bodied man unwilling to serve his 
country has no claim on our consideration or on his country’s 
protection. I feel assured that the State units will not be broken 
up after enrollment of the men. The soldier will fight beside his 
neighbor, and they will proudly bear together any hardship or 
danger at their country’s demand. Our proud old flag that fas 
never yet been furled in the face of an enemy on land or sea will 
wave over as brave and patriotic men called to the colors under 
this bill as ever defended it on any field of its glory. 

Senators, we are in a war which, in my judgment, will try 
out our men and our resources. This is no time to play for 
popularity or appeal to prejudice when our country’s fortune 
and honor are at stake. Our business is to preserve both at 
all hazard. To stop the shedding of blood we must raise anc 
equip a great army. If we wish to bring peace nearer we niust 
pass this bill and prove to the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
dynasty that they must meet the full power of American brains, 
wealth, energy, and courage if this war shall be prolonged. The 
swiftest possible preparation on the largest scale is the best 


contribution America can make to the cause of peace. Delay 
in this endangers victory and prolongs the awful war. Action, 
great, potent, virile action, is the need of the hour. Let us 


stimulate it rather than smother it by unnecessary disseusions 
in this forum. Let me, in conclusion, quote the last words of 
the war message of the President: 

“ But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. To 
such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have, \-ith the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has treas- 
ured. God helping her, she can do no other.” 
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KENNETH E. SCHWINN. 

Mr. STERLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
ine just for a moment? I desire to ask unanimous consent for 
the confirmation of the nomination of a young man who came 
up from the enlisted ranks and who has received a probationary 
appointment as a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. SWANSON. I merely want to make a statement, and 
then I will ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, Mr. President, I desire to say 
to the Senator 

Mr. SWANSON. TI hope the Senator will allow me to make 
a statement. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. StTerrimne] 
has yielded to me. A young man who had previously enlisted 
in the Navy stood the examination for appointment as a com- 
missioned officer of the Marine Corps and received a proba- 
tionary appointment for two years. On Sunday he will reach 
the age of 25. If his appointment is not confirmed and the 
commission is not issued to him by to-morrow midday, he can 
not secure his commission, and it will be utterly impossible 
for him to secure a commission thereafter. I simply desire to 
ask unanimous consent that the pending bill may be temporarily 
laid aside, and that, as in executive session, the appointment of 
this young man may be confirmed and the President notified. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I will 
have to object to that, because I made a promise to a number 
of Senators who have been compelled to leave the Chamber, 
and I would violate that promise if I should allow any business 
to be transacted. They asked me if anything except the pending 
measure was coming up, and I told them that I would object to 
any business being transacted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator whether he thinks the Senators to whom he refers 
would object to the action which the Senator from Virginia 
seeks to have taken? The president of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the mayor of Berkeley, Cal., are interested in this 
young man, and they have sent a request to me concerning the 
matter. I presume the Senator from Virginia refers to Kenneth 
EK. Schwinn. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the name of the young man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator will pardon me 
for a moment further, I desire to say that if the nomination 
of this young man is not confirmed—and it is the desire, I 
think, of all connected with the administration that he should 
be—he will reach the age on Sunday when the appointment will 
be void. That is the reason that the necessity presents itself 
at this time for immediate action. I hope it will be possible for 
the Senator to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, could the nomination 
not be confirmed to-morrow morning? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will be satisfied if that will 
insure the confirmation in ample time, so that the young man 
will receive his commission. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that at 12 o’clock to-morrow his 
commission will be void. Of course if any Senator objects he 
has it in his power to prevent action at this time. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
action taken the Senator desires, but as he knows under the 
unanimous-consent agreement we can not comply with his re- 
quest without calling for a larger attendance of the Senate and 
getting another unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I think the Senator is mistaken as to 
that. .If the Senator will permit me, I have read the unanimous- 
consent agreement, and I do not think the action which I have 
suggested would violate its terms. This matter has been 
brought to our attention by the Secretary of the Navy, and it 
has the approval of the President. It is different from other 
eases, because this probationary officer was an enlisted man. 
If he can receive his commission, of course, he will enter upon 
his life work. It seems to me it would work a great hardship 
if this young man should be denied, under the peculiar circum- 
sinnees, the opportunity of securing his commission. 

Mr. WARREN. We have had exactly the same condition to 
contend with heretofore. It is regrettable that the department 
do not get such matters to us in time; but heretofore such situ- 
ations have been cured, as I believe this can be easily cured, 
by simply enacting a joint resolution—which I am sure can 
readily be done—waiving the age limit in the case of the young 
man referred to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
if this matter can not be attended to to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock ? 
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Mr. SWANSON. I do not know. The President |, 
notified after the nomination is confirmed, and the cv, 
has got to be issued. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I feel in duty 
insist on my objection under my promise to severa! 
that I would object to taking up any business wit}, 
consent. I have no objection in the world to the young 
I feel under the promise I have made that I must object 

Mr. SWANSON, I hardly think any Senator had 
objecting to business of this character, and I would ), 
the matter before the Senate if it would interfere 
unfinished business or with the unanimous-consent agi 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state that a Senator 
if there would be any business in open or executiy: 
and I told him I did not know of anything. He did | 
any business transacted during his absence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I inquire of tl 
from Oregon if it would be possible to accomplish the 
taking the matter up at 10 o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely; and I promise t: 
can to assist. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The memorandum thy; 
been given to me indicates that that might be done. Seer; 
Tumulty says that the nomination must be approved by 1), 
Senate to-day or to-morrow. Mr. Schwinn becomes 25 yerrs , 
age on Sunday, and thereby will pass beyond the age Jini: 
his appointment will be void. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I can not conceive 
heart how any Senator can object to the consideration of this 
matter, which is so urgent, Here is a young man whio hias an 
opportunity to become an officer, and because of his 
action must be taken now. He wants to serve his country. | 
do not believe that any of the Senators who have gone a\ 
relying, as they had a right to rely, upon the assurance of thy 
Senator from Oregon, would object under the circumstiarces t 
the consideration of this particular request. It appeals to 
so much that I earnestly hope we may be permitted to conti 
the nomination of this young man, to the end that he tay 
secure the desired promotion, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think this matter «: 
arranged under the unanimous-consent agreement, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me. I was here, of course, \! 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into, and | 
under its terms, with the assent of the Senator from *% 
Dakota [Mr. SrertinG], the whole matter can be arran 
If the Senator from South Dakota will simply state ths 
does not desire to address the Senate for two minutes, 
other Senator expresses a desire to address the Senate 
those two minutes, the matter can be acted upon. [ | 
attention of Senators to the final clause of the wu) 
consent agreement, which reads: 

If any Senator announces his intention to speak upon | 
any amendment thereto, no motion to take a recess, to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, or t» |) 
the consideration of any other business shall be entertained 
Chair. 

I feel very sure that under the terms of tiie 
consent agreement if the Senator from South Dakot: 
that he does not care to proceed for two or three iiittes 
can attend to this business. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should feel 
to the judgment of the Senator from Oregon in regard tot 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I dislike very | 
to be placed in the position of delaying this matter, jul /! 
never violated a promise I have made to any Mei! 
body or to anybody else, and I would feel that I had 
my promise if I did not keep it in letter as well as |! 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The Senator 
not do it, either. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator permit me to sty 
sympathize fully with his feeling; but I have a suisse" © 
make, that when we finally recess to-night, before (ie! 
to recess is put, we take up the nomination of tli'- 
and confirm it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But this matter can be ° 
to-morrow morning just as well, and I will do al) 
to assist it in the morning. ne 

Mr. SWANSON. Well, Mr. President, I am goiis [0 %" 
the request. I think the matter can be attended! to 
interfering at all with the unanimous-consent agree 
if consent is granted and the nomination is cont ed, ae 
Senator should object later, the matter may be roo” sina 
I simply ask unanimous consent that the Hel" 
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go. to the President until to-morrow. That will give oppor- 
ity for any objection to be made to-morrow if any Senator 
should desire to object. Of course, if the nomination is not 
veted upon by to-morrow morning, it will be too late. I ask 
inanimous consent that the action I have suggested may be 
taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
request of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator in insisting on that course treats me with fairness. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator must take his own responsi- 
pility. If he objects, the objection is his own. I will take my 
responsibility as to this matter, regardless of any foolish agree- 
qent which may have been entered into by the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The Senator has his own e€onscience 
and his own responsibility. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have; and I am acting under them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have mine; and I am not going to 
permit myself to violate a promise, no matter what happens 
here to-night. I am in sympathy with the proposition; I think 
what has been requested ought to be done; and if it could be 
done without violating a promise, I would not object. It can 
be done to-morrow, and, as I have said, I will do anything 
at that time I can to help along the matter. 


not 


to the 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not know that at this 
stage of the discussion I can say anything new, for the ground 
has already been pretty thoroughly covered, and it would seem 
that all the arguments pro and con of which the question is 
capable have been gone over; but I have some convictions in 
regard to the principle involved in this bill, and deem it in a way 
a duty to express them. 

I can not share in the dread misgivings of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HArpwick] in regard to the effect of selective con- 
scription, I do not for a moment believe that it is antagonistic 
to our free institutions, nor to our democracy; but I admit at 
the outstart, Mr. President, that the word “ conscripvtion ” has 
not always been pleasing to the American ear. Its almost 
invariable use has been in connection with Army service, and as 
there applied it means enforced service. The prevailing belief 
has been that a conscriptive military service is opposed to the 
spirit of democracy ; that it would not be tolerable as a regular 
system, and was justifiable only as a last resort and when more 
men were needed than would volunteer to meet the necessities 
of the Nation in arms. 

The shortcomings of the volunteer system have again and 
again been emphasized by military experts and those charged 
with the responsibility of conducting a campaign or a war to a 
successful conclusion, but with little or no avail. The general 
aversion to enforced service, together with many really great 
achievements of our Volunteer Armies, has hitherto meant a 
feeling approaching a conviction among the American people ad- 
verse to the creation of an army in the first instance by draft. 
It has been assumed that patriotism would always respond to 
the call to service; that a million men could be raised over- 
night to repel an army of invasion the next day; that out of the 
shops and stores and out of the soil, as it were, would spring 
ready for efficient service all the men needed on the instant for 
the defense of the Republic. o 

Plain common sense would have apparently dictated otherwise ; 
that instead of men so trained and equipped being led to suc- 
cessful battle they would more likely be led to needless slaughter. 
if perchance through numbers or valor, or both, they won at all 
in those first sanguinary struggles, it would be at such cost in 
dead and wounded as to make it a victory too dearly won, and 
= Nation would have mourned the sacrifice of its bravest and 

EST, 

And yet that was just the way to do it, according to the 
opinions of men in every stage, walk, and condition in life, as 
Shown by the letters of a couple of farmers, for example, who, 
In their zeal against preparedness and universal military 
training, were a little while ago ready to pledge the services of 
their two to five sons for any instant war need. And such, as 
I remember it, was in substance the pronouncement of that 
prince of pacifists, our late distinguished Secretary of State, 
hot so very long ago. 

Nor do I, Mr. President, absolve myself entirely from having 
shared in this sentiment. The volunteer armies of the United 
States have been made up of the very best talent and best 
blood of the Nation, and out of their experiences in these armies 
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have been developed some of our ablest leaders both in 
tary and civil life. Far be it from me to utter one word in 
detraction from the patriotism, the intelligence, or the glorious 
service rendered by our volunteer armies throughout our his- 
tory from the days of Concord and Li San 
Juan. 

But, Mr. President, I perceive now that we 


SERENE 


mili- 


Xington down to 


are confronted 


with new conditions, altogether different from anything this 
Nation has ever before experienced. Instead of battle upon 
American soil, our troops are more likely to be sent to foreign 
fields. Instead of a superior volunteer ‘foree led by com- 
manders familiar with every foot of soil they traversed and 
capable of the infinite harassment of a trained but inferior 
force in point of numbers, as in the Revolution, we shall send 


our troops abroad to confront the greatest fighting machine in 
Europe on practically its own soil, on ground of its own 
ing. We shall send them to hold the trenches to-day. to take 
the trenches to-morrow, while the artillery and machine guns 
on the ground below and the aeroplanes above work a dev:nsta- 
tion unfamiliar to the American soldier and without parallel 
in the history of warfare. 

It behooves us therefore to have a care, to consider well the 
selection, the training, and equipment of the men we shall destg- 
nate for such service. 

In the war resolution adopted by such overwhelming vote a 
few days ago we pledged the Nation’s resources to the conduct 
of the war to a successful termination. In furtherance of that 
pledge both Houses, without a dissenting voice, voted the enor- 
mous sum of $7,000,000,000 in aid of the allies and to finance 
our own preparations and part in the war. We have now come 
to the third step, and that involves the human element. We are 
to raise and equip an army of a million men, with a view to 
sending some hundreds of thousands of them abroad for the 
kind of work and the scenes and sounds I have described. 
How shall it be done? By permitting a rush pell mell of all 
the noble and the daring but undisciplined flower of our youth 
into the service at first call, without regard to other national 
needs or without regard to the good soldier stuff in the slacker 
left behind? Or shall our program be one of selection, where- 


hoo 


under all interests, ail citizens, shall contribute their just 
share, and where they, in the interests of the general wel- 


fare and for the public good, shall not be allowed to contribute 


more, But, as I say, here in the raising of men is the human 
element. In relation to that we are charged with even a graver 


responsibility than in the pledge of the merely material re- 
sources of the Nation. To a large extent the issues of life or 
death are in our hands. 

In addressing ourselves to this great task all sentiments of 
pride in what American volunteer armies have at last achieved 
on American soil, all fond traditions of the military prowess 
of the past must yield to the practical exigencies and demands 
of the hour. The question which should dominate all others 
should be not what men in their patriotism and enthusiasm 
would freely do and freely give, but how shall we pick them 
and drill them and thus attain the maximum of effectiveness, 
of achievement with the minimum of waste and sacrifice. 

And who shall decide this fundamental question? The move- 
ments and operations of men in the field constitute but 
phase of the question. Shall the achievements of volunteer 
armies in our various wars be our only guide? As to that let 
us not be deceived by the final successes of the American arms 
in either the War of the Revolution or that of 1812 or by the 
final success of the Union cause in the Civil War, in each of 
which conditions were altogether different from what our forces 
will find them in France, Belgium, or perhaps on the soil of 
Germany. In the Revolution England suffered first from a 
lack of competent generals. Again, the discipine, tactics, and 
equipment of the British forces, their adherence to the close 
order system in battle were not suited to the irregular warfare 
to which they were subjected in a country where they found it 
impossible to employ troops in large masses. Washington’s 
army suffered from defections due to the loose and uncertain 
volunteer system of the day. The Commander in Chief could 
not for any length of time reckon with certainty upon the num- 
ber of troops he might have for campaign or battle. Out 
this, of course, demoralization; out of this a prolonged and de- 
sultory war. But he could have his shifting bases of supplies 
and all the disadvantages under which Washington fought were 
more than offset by the difficulties under which the British 
labored with their unadaptable methods learned in Europe 
and with their base of supplies limited to one, and that the 
ocean, 

Other things, including devotion to the cause, being equal it 
is easy to surmise the better results, the speedier termination 
of the war which might have followed from an enforced service 


one 


of 
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for a definite period with the more rigid discipline and better 
order such 2 course would have implied. It is litfle short of 
the absurd to attribute the success of the Revolution to su- 
periority of the volunteer system over the conscriptive system 
of enroliment in the service. 

The many blunders of the War of 1812, as it was carried on 
on land, the defects of the militia system, the failure to fill 
the ranks or increase the Army to required strength under the 
call for volunteers were in part atoned for by the victory at 
New Orleans, fought after the treaty of Ghent had been signed. 
But the 6,000 Americans there were under a sagacious and 
intrepid leader. They were well entrenched. They were fron- 
tiersmen, skilled in marksmanship, who thought nothing of 
bringing down a squirrel from the top of the tallest tree. They 
were, as stated by Fiske, the descendants of the men who over- 
whelmed Ferguson at Kings Mountain, the sires of the men 
who came near vanquishing Grant at Shiloh. 

Barring this one notable success, however, the land opera- 
‘ions of the War of 1812 were nothing to be proud of and many 
were dismal failures. 

And then, Mr. President, there is the War of the Rebellion. 
The history of that war contains its record of disasters due 
to untrained volunteers. Let the Battle of Bull Run, so dis- 
astrous for the North, speak; let the ineffectiveness of the 
volunteer system as it pertained to ‘both sides during that fear- 
ful struggle tell how it was that within about a year after the 
breaking out of the Civil War the Confederacy was compelled 
to resort to conscription, and how in a year and a half after 
Sumter the North was compelled also to resort to that method 
of recruiting its armies. Each side was of course fighting in a 
cause it believed to be the most glorious ever fought for in 
the world, and yet early in the struggle the volunteer system 
had broken down or failed te furnish the volunteer enlist- 
ments to carry on the war on either side. 

But, Mr. President, to whem shall we look for a gnide, ex- 
periences in other wars on American soil failing us as guides? 
Much as I respect the opinions of Senators in regard to which 
is the better system of the two—the volunteer or the draft 
system—I am inclined to take as my guide the opinions of mili- 
tary experts, the opinions of the General Staff, of the War 
College, rather than the opinions of Senators whose only serv- 
ice to their country has been in their membership in one or the 
other or both Houses of Congress. I eall attention to a few 
of these, apart from the opinions of the General Staff, whose 
bill this is supposed to be. I hold in my hand what is termed 
an Epitome of Upton’s Military Policy of the United States. I 
think it is considered a great authority. He draws some les- 
sons from the Revolutionary War. He summarizes them here. 
One is that when a nation attempts to combat disciplined treops 
with raw levies it must maintain an army of twice the size of 
that of the enemy, and even then will have no guaranty of 
suceess. Another principle laid down is that neither volun- 
tary enlistments based on patriotism nor bounty ean be relied 
upen to supply men for the army during a prolonged war; 
and another that the draft, connected or not connected with 
volunteer enlistments and bounties, is the only sure reliance of 
a government in time of war. 

Again, that Regular treops engaged for the war are the only 
safe reliance of a government and are in every poimt of view 
the best and most economical. 

I have another authority here which, I think, is worth con- 
sidering. I hold in my hand a book entitled “West Point in 
Our Next War; the Only Way to Create and to Maintain an 
Arny,” by Gen. Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull. He has a 
chapter devoted toe conscription. I read two or ‘three excerpts 
from that chapter. He says: 


The element of training must be considered in the discussion of 
volunteer armies. One of the chief lessons of the War of the 
Rebellion is that it takes a year to create a dependable army. 


In that connection the inquiry at once arises as to when, 
within what time, will we have a volunteer army which will 
get the one year’s training in order to make of it an effective 
army under the volunteer system. 


I do not mean to say— 

He says: 
that men gathered together in regiments and brigades almost -directly 
from their homes have not made a gallant fight when ‘thrust into 
battle. But, notwithstanding their Mantry and their success, they 
were not soldiers; they had not developed that coherency of organiza- 
tion, that calmness under relentless fire, that readiness to obey intel- 
ligently any order given to them; in a word, they had not di 
morale, which is the soul of soldiers and which makes them almost 
as dangerous in defeat as in victory. 


Further, he says, speaking of conscription: 


Conscription is the most democratic, the fairest, the most equal, and 
the only logical method of ‘raising and maintaini modern arnties. 
Our experience and the -ex of Hogland with the ‘voluntary 
system of recruitment of armies bears out this statement conclusively. 
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This book was written in 1915. 
experiences of England, nor does it give the expressions 
opinion recently made by distinguished Englishmen, and w) 


Tt does not cover all ; 


we have all read or heard. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexic 
the chair). Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to ; 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. That book is speaking of conscription w))' 
includes every man who is available for military service. 

Mr. STERLING. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what the book speaks of; that is {) 
principle upon which he is proceeding. He indorses there | 
conscript *system of France which is based upon that pro; 
sition. 

Mr. STERLING. That may be, Mr. President, and yet 
saine statement exactly made here with reference to conscr 
tion systems generally will apply particularly to the princ 
of selective conscription. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that that would «) 
to a bill which takes a boy of 19 or 20 and leaves out the 1 
of 26 or 27? 

Mr. STERLING. TI do. It is democratic. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it democratic to put upon a boy of 19 « 
the service for his country and to exempt a man whi is 
physically fit and capable and happens to be 26? 

Mr. STERLING. I think it is, Mr. President. Other thir 
must be taken into consideration with reference to the ages |)* 
tween which selection will be made under a selective conse 
tion bill. All within the age limits, the minimum and maxiniiiii 
ages, are treated in the same way. It is not with reference { 
age that the democratic principle is involved. It is with refer 
ence to class, condition, and occupation in life; and under | 
selective conscription feature it does apply, of course, wit!in 
those particular ages to all classes, conditions of life. T?e ric) 
and the poor, the educated and the uneducated are alike wit! 
those ages subject to conscription. 

It further says: 

It is not only the best way of maintaining an army in time of war 
threugh a steady stream of recruits pooies from the great 
depots to the eclors, but it is the only, absolutely the only, way to 
create and to *aaintain an army in time of peace, ready to take the 
field the moment war shall break out. 

I admit that that is speaking of conscription generally and 
not selective conscription there. But, as I contend, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the same principle applies. 

Conscription is the only method of creating and maintaining an army 
at all times ready for war, because it is the only method which recog- 
nizes the element of time. 

And— 

Conscription draws more equally and more evenly upon the mapiicod 
of the nation than the system of voluntary enlistment. 

Conscription, Mr. President, will take and compel to serve 
what the velunteer system never would, and that is the slacker, 
ithe man who is without public spirit, who will not respoud to 
his country’s call, to whom the spirit of patriotism makes lo 
appeal. 

Here is one class of men deseribed who would fall under the 
provisions of a conscription act. It is related of a certain New 
York lawyer that he made this declaration and he is so quote! 
in a New York newspaper: 

I think Germany’s submarine policy is absolutely justified. I 1! ink 
Germany has a right to@ink every vessel, neutral or otherwise, wich 
carries ammunition :to the allies. If the vessel carries neutral non- 
combatants, not without warning, of course; but after the wariiis, 
blow. them to hell, every damn ship of them. 7 

International law, bosh! Who gives a rap about internatio l 
law? Germany doesn't. Germany is making international law. 

The man who made those unfaithful, disloyal, and unpatl 
otie utterances would, if of proper age, be subject to corscrip- 
tion; and if he did not serve, having been drafted, he might 
have to take the military consequences. 

Mr. President, I said that the word conscription is 10! * 
pleasing one to the American ear, or has not been in tlic past, 
but I know something of the change of sentiment in resiurc \0 
some of the things we have been considering here durin ‘le 
last few months. I have seen if not ‘a revolution a very "i! 
evolution in the public sentiment, especially of my own (il, 
and I think the same thing pertains to a great part of the sre! 
new Central West. ‘The term “military preparedness,’ *s ‘ 
meant extensive additions to Army and Navy equipment. aay 
not very long ago a term.aimost equally as obnoxious, es}ec''' 
to ‘the people of ‘the great interior, as the term conscription !*s 
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ever been. There was the admonition, ‘go slow on prepared: 
ness,” and we were advised by high authority not to be |~ 
terical in regard to preparedness less than two years 420. 
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But what is the present sentiment? The provisions of the 
Army reorganization bill and the great naval bill had not been 
enacted until there was universal acceptance, and no complaint 
from any source throughout the length and the breadth of the 
land that Congress had done too much in those two great bills 
for the national defense. 

Then there was universal military training. Nine months 
ago it was suffering like opposition to that which military pre- 
paredness had suffered earlier. It was discussed at the time of 
the national conventions last June, but neither party, although 
discussed with that end in view, dared to put a plank in the 
platform favoring universal military training. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from’ Idaho? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that either party will 
put a plank in the platform indorsing conscription in the next 
national convention? 

Mr. STERLING. Indorsing conscription? By the time of 
the next national conventions I shall not be surprised if such a 
plank will be indorsed by either or both parties. 

Mr. BORAH. I hope one party will indorse it. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator knows something about 
the growth of sentiment in favor of conscription, and I do not 
see Why he has any ground to express surprise that one or both 
of the great conventions of 1920 should favor conscription as 
a means of raising armies. 

I say universal military training was discussed, but neither 
party dared to declare for the adoption of a platform embodying 
the proposition. But where is the opposition to universal mili- 
tary training now? My estimate of it is this, that aside from 
the war measure already passed no measure considered at this 
great session of Congress will meet with greater popular ap- 
proval than Senate bill 1, the bill providing for universal 
military training. 

I might ask the Senator from Idaho what the sentiment was 
a year ago or two years ago in his own State in regard to 
universal military training. It could not have been much 
different from what it was in another great interior State—my 
own, for example—or than it was in Montana or Utah. But 
what is it now? And so it has been, first in regard to pre- 
paredness, next in regard to universal military training; and 
how we witness a like change or growth in sentiment in regard 
to conscription. I have wondered the Senators have not read 
some of the things from home in regard to it. 

Mr. BORAH. I have read them all. 

Mr. STERLING. It may be that you have, but you have not 
put them in the Recorp. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I will not put them in the Recorp. I 
could not put them all in the REcorp. 

Mr. STERLING. I want to read a few. I understood the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to express the opinion that 
conscription was unpopular in his State. From what I know 
and believe I know in regard to the sentiment in my own State, 
I am at a loss to conceive why in the neighboring State of Iowa 
the sentiment is at this time against the provisions of this 
bill providing selective conscription. They might desire to see 
it modified in some respects. I will say frankly I will not 
object to seeing it modified with reference to the age and 
seeing the minimum age 21 and the maximum age 30 or 35. I 
will vote for an amendment which would so provide. But here 
is a telegram from the city of Yankton, S. Dak.—the commercial 
association there: 

Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 

Washington, D. C.: 
_ We, the undersigned citizens of Yankton, feeling that the proper 
Support of the President in the prosecution of the war against Germany 
demands the use of conscription to raise a proper military establish- 
ment, do respectfully petition and request you to cast your ballot in 
favor of universal selective military service. 
_ Here is one from one of the schools. It is addressed to the 
South Dakota congressional delegation, in my care: 

Brookineos, 8. DAK., April 25, 1917. 


D Fifty-six members of faculty and large number students of South 
akota State College sign petition urging Congress to adopt the plan 


of selective conscription in preference to the volunteer system, Copies 
follow by mail, 





G. L. Brown, Dean. 


Here is another signed by 9 citizens of the town of Beres- 
ford and 50 others: 

- BERESFORD, S. Dak., April 22, 1917. 
Senator THOMAS STERLING or SouTH DaKoTA REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, D. C.: 


We believe that the selective-draft bill now 
» > pending is the best 
Temedy at this time of war, as volunteering does not seem to meet the 
the We believe that the passage of this measure will meet with 
approval of most of your constituents. 
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These come from all walks of life- -merchants, professional 
men, farmers. Then another— 


Please support the President’s conscription bill. 


I read this from a letter received from a gentleman living in 
the largest town in our State—the town of Sioux Falls—a man 
who has lived there a great many years and is one of the mem- 
bers of one of the most prominent law firms. Among other 
things, he says: 

I have taken pains to talk with a goodly number of people, women 
as well as men, on this question, and much to my surprise, as well 
as gratification, I am able to say that I have as yet found no one who 
favors the volunteer system as against the conscription or draft system, 
and there seems to be a general feeling that the plan proposed by the 
General Staff of the Army is the right plan to adopt, and that it should 
be taken by Congress practically without any change. 


I read another, which, while a little strong in some of its ex- 
pressions, yet voices the sentiments of the writer in favor of the 
principle of selective conscription. He says: 

When citizens become patriotic enough to volunteer to pay their just 
share of taxes, when people arrive at the point of volunteering to pay 
their rents, store bills, and in fact all other things that are required 
now, then it will be safe and businesslike to depend on defending our 
country in this day and age by the old-fashioned volunteer army. 

Our good President—and I voted for Hughes—is right when he says 
the Government is the best judge of whom shall fight and whom shall 
serve best by staying in field, shop, and factory. 

That writer states the principle involved in the selective 
conscription bill before us. Who is best qualified and who ean 
best be spared to serve in the Army? Who is most needed to 
serve his country at home on the farm, or in the shop, or in the 
laboratory? That is what is meant by selective conscription. 

Mr. President, the one important thing to be remembered 
throughout all this discussion is that now, of all other times, 
is the time when great industries need the best men, and their 
services in those industries will be the best service they can 
render the Nation. Loyalty, patriotism, and the welfare of the 
Nation would dictate that such men should remain in that 
service, while others can be spared for active service in the 
field. Here is an extract from another letter: 

Universal military training in times of peace and universal (selec- 
tive) military service in times of necessity surely is the only fair and 
effective way for this Nation to protect itself now and in the future 
from the selfish desires of European and Asian Kings, Emperors, 
Kalisers. 

That was from a gentleman out in Mitchell, S. Dak. Here is 
another from Watertown, S. Dak. Among other things the 
writer says: 

I have read something in the papers to the effect that you have 
indorsed the principle of universal service— 

I think what he means is not “ universal service,” but con- 
scription. He has in mind the bill now before the Senate— 


I believe that is a patriotic and broad-gauged view of the situation. 
I also think that the advocates of that system are gaining in strength 
and numbers out this way. Personally I hope that the General Staff 
Army bill, as approved by the President, will pass. 


From another at Aberdeen—our second largest city—I read 
this: 

The selective idea is, of course, all right, for many men would be 
of more value in the laboratory or in the field than behind the gun, 
and every man should be used where his ability will make him of 
the most value. 

And in that expression he strikes at the very kernel of this 
system. He says further: 

I do not believe, however, that any class in the country should be 
exempt from doing their part for the public service, and the sooner 
we can cut out this volunteer proposition and get down to a uniform 
service basis the sooner we will be in shape to hold our own. 

That is from a gentleman who was for a long time an 
esteemed officer in the National Guard service—a major, I 
think; but at least the commander of a company—in South 
Dakota. 

So, Mr. President, in addition to the experts, in addition to 
the General Staff, in addition to the army writers of history, 
in addition to the experience of England, as voiced by Gen. 
Bridges just a few days ago, and, I will further say, in addi- 
tion even to the experience of Canada, we have now, I think, 
the consensus of opinion among the people of this country in 
favor of selective conscription. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I do not share in the misgivings 
and fears expressed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HArp- 
wick]. He talks as though it were depriving a man of his 
individual rights to compel him to enter the military service of 
the United States; as though a constitutional guaranty would 
be violated. What does that mean at bottom? That 9 man 
ean deny his liabiliy to serve, notwithstanding the principle of 
universal liability to serve, and that he can say, “I will not 
volunteer to serve my country in time of war, and there exists 
no.right to compel me to serve.” Such is the principle, in the 
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main, advanced and contended for by the Senator from Geor- 
gia—‘ I will serve if I please.” 


Mr. President, no army could be created or maintained wnder | 


that principle. There is the principle of universal liability, and 
selective couscription follows as a legical consequence of that 
principle. 

I was struck with a further statement made by the Senator 
from Georgia. Why, he said, the bravest and the best would 
go, of course, and those were the men who were needed; those 
were the men who won battles—the bravest and best who volun- 
teered. That is true; but it has been true only after needless 
sacrifice of treasure and of life as well. It does not follow, Mr 
President, that because all the bravest and best .are not per- 
mitted to enlist the Army will be made up of weak men, of 
vicious men, or of unpatriotic men; but the men physically 
and mentally fit, who are not the most patriotic, who are not of 
the bravest and best, but who owe a like duty to their country, 
will be.compelled to perform it; and some of the bravest and 
the best will serve their country in the shop, in the laberatory, 
or on the farm, where, in this crisis, there is for them the great- 
est need. 

Mr. President, instead of this being contrary to the principles 
of democracy and free institutions, I say it is an achievement, 
a triumph of democracy. It has been supposed that the test ef 
a democracy often comes in its foreign relations, and especially 
when we are involved in war with a foreign nation. Why? 
Becnuse under the gevernmental machinery of a democracy, 
under the spirit of a democracy, ‘there can net be that prompt, 
that decisive action that is required and necessary in time ‘of 
danger and stress like this. But when a democracy, under the 
principle of universal liability to military service, takes it in 
hand for the welfare of the country and the best welfare of 
all the interests of the country, to conscript by selection the 
men necessary to make an army, Jeaving others to peaceful 
pursuits necessary for the national welfare—when it can do 
that, it shows democracy triumphant, and its action is net for 
a moment antagonistic te a democracy or to any of its ideals. 

I remember, Mr. President, some werds of Mr, Bryce, and I 
conclude by calling attention to them. They are found in the 
introduction to his American Commonwealth. Speaking of 
the United States, he says: 

They represent an experiment in the rule of the multitude, tried on 
a scale unprecedentedly vast and the results of which everyone is 
concerned to watch; and yet they are something more than an experi- 
ment, for they are believed to disclose and display the ‘type of insti- 
tutions toward which, as by a law of fate, the rest of civilized mankind 
are forced to move, some with swifter, others with slower, but all 
with unresting feet. 

I heartily believe in those words of Mr. Bryce. They seem 
to me to epitomize the fruits and the proofs of a century of 
democracy, and they are full of .assurance for all. They all 
but deny that this great experiment in the rule ef the muliti- 
tude is a failure, and they import that ‘the great ‘Republic of the 
West has become the light of the werld. 

Mr. President, our place and our part in this war now, this 
revival of our interest and sympathy in the cause of freedem 
throughout the world, will further stimulate and :aecelerate the 
movement of peoples under other forms of government toward 
institutions like our own. 

I can not help but allude to a statement made in a colloquy 
between the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and the 
Senator from New Yerk [Mr. WapsworrH]. The question in- 
volved was when will we make peace; what will satisfy us; as 
if Germany might at some time propose terms. of peace we would 
anecept independently of. those who are now our allies. I 
would respond in one way, as did the Senator from New York, 
that we will cross that -bridge when we get to it. 

Mr. President, we are in a war with the allies, and we are in 
it because their cause is eur cause, dt is the cause-of civiliza- 
tion, of liberty, of humanity, and we .are in jit, not alone be- 
cause of the national injury we have sustained, but because 
it is the cause of demoeracy, the cause of humanity, the cause 
of free institutions, and because we would rid ourselves and the 
world of a power, a spirit which if left to rule will be a menace 
to all the future. That is why we are in this war. And we 
shall not now enter upon any calculations as to when we would 
be willing to eonclude terms of peace with Germany, the com- 
mon enemy. We will cross that bridge when we get to it. We 
ourselves will have a part in the negotiations, and we will be 
able to advise and suggest as to what are proper and just and 
fair terms of peace; and our influence as the great Republic 
of the West will then and there be exercised on the side of 
justice to all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, when the bill now 
under discussion was placed before the Senate I undertook as 
best I could to make an analysis of it, and stated then that 





possibly I might have something to say a ‘little later on. 
hoped, however, that it might not ‘be necessary for me to 
into any general discussion of the bill at all; but ‘so 
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things have been said which in my opinion do not accord wif) 


the true history of our military legislation that I feel it my 
and I perform it reluctantly, to say something before ti 
is ‘finally submitted. 

I know that we are not speaking to convince anybody 
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each knows exactly how he proposes to vote on each 
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I ought to place my views in the Recorp, even if nobody is {, 


be convinced by them, in order that the things which tra 
here when this all-important piece of legislation is befo 
Senate may be before the country now and for all ti: 
well as before the Senators who honor me by their pri 


Mr. President, the principal question discussed here has })e., 


as to the relative merits of a proposed selective draft a: 
volunteer system. It has been insisted on the one han 
the volunteer system ought not to be abandoned; that to 
don it would be to violate ene of the oldest traditions « 
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id the 
| that 
aban- 
f this 


and other countries. The discussion, however, has assumed 4 


broader scope, and it is being insisted, unjustly, as it se: 
me, that the courage and the patriotism of the volunte 
the distant past and those of recent years have been cal 
question, and it has been insisted that those of us who 


‘ms To 
ers in 
led in 


advo- 


cate the drafting of men into the Army at this time are cj),)- 
lenging the patriotism and courage of the men who have fou) 


the battles of this country in the years gone by. 


Mr. President, nobody challenges the courage or the patriot- 


ism of the volunteers in any of the wars of this country. 
challenge has been directed by the advocates of the yx 
measure, rather to the system which has in the past ma 


The 
‘nding 


le the 


volunteer the chief reliance of his country in time of war. 


It is easy, Mr. President and Senators, as was done the 
day, to induige in oratorical flights on the valor of the 
teer and to challenge any Senator to publicly say that his 


opher 
vouul- 


on 
tite 


could not raise its quota of men under the volunteer systeu, 


It goes without saying, I believe, that any State in this 
could raise its quota now. But there comes.a time, as 
has come a time in nearly every war, net only in this « 
but in every other, when it has been necessary to app 
draft because the volunteer system has breken down, 
Mr. President, it is very natural fer our friends here wlhx 
never participated in.any campaign and who do not lay 
to expert knowledge to speak of the volunteer system : 
only proper one and as the one under which we have w 
the wars of this Republic; but I am going to attempt to 
at the expense of wearying this already too tired Senat: 
their opinions are at variance with those of some of our 
est military experts and. leaders, men who have in emei 
rendered conspicuous and gallant service on many a batt 
I think :it is safe to say that no ene man’s opinion as 
merits of the volunteer system is entitled to more wei! 
to more serious consideration than that of Gen. George 


ington in our Revolutionary struggle. His was the domi! 


figure in ‘that 'sanguinary and ‘titanic war that brouglit s 
to our ‘arms and achieved victory in the face of what see 
be almost -certain defeat. 

Mr. President, I have sometimes wondered how thut 
and patriotic man ever found time to organize an army. 
less to maintain one, or to fight the battles which fine 


Union 


there 
yuntry 
ly the 
» have 
claim 
is the 
on all 
show, 
», that 
great- 
‘Sency 
, field. 
to the 
it and 
Wash- 


nating 
uccess 


ned to 


ereal 
much 
lly re- 


sulted in wresting the colonies from the British yoke. because 


from the commencement of his memorable campaigns ub 
Revolution ended, in 1783, judging from the mass 0! 
spondence that he was inditing to the Continental Co 


til the 
corre- 


ngress 


and to-others, he was spending much of his time in addressivs 


a Congress and other officials deaf to his appeals, just 
Congress seems disposed to ‘turn listless ears to our disting 


President now, when the very life of the Republic 1) 


hanging in the balance. 
Let me call attention to a few of the utterances 0! 

ington, which appear ‘to me ‘to be pertinent to the dis: 

here today, and which do not accord with the staten 


some of our friends who are declaiming upon the beauty us We 


as ‘the efficiency of the volunteer system. 
‘On February 9, 1776, he wrote: 


To expect the same service from raw and undiseiplined re 


from veteran soldiers is to expect what never did and perl)» 


will happen. 
Andon December .20, 1776: 


‘Short -enlistments, and a :mistaken dependence upon milit'’. 


ibeen the origin of all our ‘misfortune and the great accumu: 
our debt. 


as this 


uished 


be 


Wash- 
ussion 
nts of 


ll 


wits a5 


nevel 


have 
tion of 








1917. 


And on August 20, 1780: 


Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning, * * * we 
»over should have had to retreat with a handfull of men across the 
iolaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America; * * * we 
should not have been the greatest part of the war inferior to the 
enemy, indebted for our safety to their inactivity, enduring frequently 
the mortification of seeing inviting Cae Sapte ese sae to ruin them pass 
unimproved for want of a force which the country was completely able 
, afford, and of seeing the country ravaged, our towns burnt, the 
impunity, from the 





to 
int abitants 
same cause, 


September 15, 1780: 


Regular troops are alone equal to the exigencies of moderm war, as 
well for defense as offense, and whenever a substitute is attempted 
it must prove illusory and ruinous. 


And again on September 24, 1776, in a letter to the President 
of the Continental Congress he said, amongst other things: 


To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a 
broken staff. Men just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic 
life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with every 
kind of military skill (which is followed by want of confidence in 
themselves, when opposed to troops regularly trained, disciplined, and 
appointed, superior in knowledge and superior in arms), are timid and 
ready to fly from their own shadows. esides, the sudden change in 
their manner of living, particularly in their ledging, brings on sickness 
in many, impatience in all, and, such an unconquerable desire of re- 
turning to their respective homes that it not only produces shameful 
and scandalous desertions among themselves, but infuses the like spirit 
in others. Again, men accustomed to unbounded freedom and no con- 
trol can not brook the restraint which is indispensably necessary to 
the good order and government of the army, without which licentious- 
ness and every kind of disorder triumphantly reins. ‘To bring men to 
a proper degree of subordination is net the work of a day, a month, 
or even a year; and, unhappily for us and the cause we are engaged in, 
the little discipline I have been laboring to establish in the army 
under my immediate command is in a manner done away by having 
such a mixture of troops as have been called together within these 
few months, 


Again, in the same letter, he says—and I read this because 
the argument has been made that the American people would 
not stand for a permanent Army : 


The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended 
from one are remote, and, in my judgment, situated and circumstanced 
as we are, not at all to be dreaded; but the consequence of wanting 
one, according to my ideas formed from the present view of things, is 
certain and inevitable ruin, 


Now, note this, Mr. President : 


Vor if IT was called upon to declare upon oath whether the militia 
have been most serviceable or hurtful upon the whole, L should sub- 
scribe to the latter. I do not mean by this, however, to arraign the 
conduct of Congress; in so doing I should equally condemn my own 
measures if I dia not my judgment; but experience, which is the best 
criterion to werk by, so fuliy, clearly, decisively reprobates the prac- 
tice of trusting to militia, that no man who regards order, regularity, 
and economy, or who has any regard for his own honor, character, or 
peace of mind will risk them upon this issue. 


And again in a letter to the President of the Congress under 
date of December 5, 1776, he said: 

When I reflect on the losses we have sustained for want of good 
troops the certainty of this is placed beyond a doubt in my mind. In 
such a case the militia, who have been harassed and tired by repeated 
calls upon them, and farming and manufactures in a manner sus- 
pended, would, upon any pressing emergency, have run with alacrity 
to arms, whereas the cry now is, ‘“‘ They may be as well ruined in one 
Way as another,” and with difficulty they are obtained. I mention 
these things to show that, in my opinion, if any dependence is placed 
in the militia another year Congress will be deceived. When danger is 
a little removed from them they will not turn out at all. When it 
comes home to them the well affected, instead of flying to arms to de- 
lend themselves, are busily employed in removing their families and 
effects, while the disaffected are concerting measures to make their 
Submission and spread terror and dismay all around to induce others to 


follow their example. Daily experience and abundant proofs warrant 
this information. 


plundered, abused, murdered with 


And in a letter to the same person under date of December 20, 
1776, he said: 

It is needless to add that short enlistments and a mistaken depend- 
‘nee upon militia have been the origin of all our misfortunes and the 
= accumulation of our debt. We find, sir, that the enemy are 
pn gathering strength from the disaffected. This strength, like a 
nee by rolling, will increase unless some means can be devised to 
= effectually the progrens of the enemy's arms. Militia may pos- 
of 7 do for it for a little while, but in a little while also the militia 
: those States which have been frequently called upon will not turn 
out at all; or if they do, it will be with so much reluctance and sloth 
a \o amount to the same thing. Instance New Jersey! Witness 
Philadetnin Could anything but the River Delaware have saved 

adelphia ? 


So, Mr. President, if Washington knew what he was talking 
about, the militia was not a dependable force in the American 
Revolution, 
I want to call attention to just a few statements that have 
a ‘nt ade by military historians and others upon the weakness 
“ the volunteer system during the Revolution. It is not popu- 
= to mention these things, but for the sake of history I am 
aan put this matter into the Recorp, even if I am chal- 
ty for lack of patriotism. The remarkable claims about 
Pr Success of the volunteer system in the Revolution made by 
© opponents of this bill compel me to do se. 
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In our school histories we read of one victory after another 
accomplished by our troops in the Revolutionary War; and 
when we laid our sehool books aside we had it thoroughly in- 
stilled in us that our armies in the Revolution were not only 
courageous and patriotie but they were absolutely invincible. 
We read about the victories, we read about the minutemen at 
Lexington and the gallantry of our troops at Yorktown: but 
we did not see much, 1f anything, in the histories that we 
studied when we were children that reflected upon the lack of 
discipline, courage, and patriotism of our troops under the 
militia laws or the volunteer system. In view of the facet that 
some of our friends have been insisting that the volunteer 
armies at all times had all of the virtues, all of the courage, 
and all of the patriotism, and accomplished nothing but vie 
tory, I am going to show a few cases where the system as well 
as the courage and discipline failed them. 

I think I may do this with propriety, because one ancestor of 
mine was the Secretary of the Continental Congress during the 
whole of the Revolutionary period, and his pieture occupies 
a place in the Rotunda of the Capitol now, and another ancestor 
raised a regiment in the Revolutionary War. I ean. then, speak 
of these things as an American and from the American stand- 
point without undertaking to diseredit the individual courage 
of anybody in the Revolutionary War and without having my 
Americanism called in question. 

In his work, The Military Unpreparedness of the United 
States, Huide‘*xoper has collected and published the instances 
in which the militia ran away or deserted in some of the wars 
of this country. He gives the sources of his information, and 
I am justified in assuming the entire correctness of his state- 
ments. The cases where the militia or part of them ran away 
or deserted are as follows: 


oF - 


Long Island, August 1776; evacuation of New York, September 1: 
1776; Brandywine. September 11, 1777; Guilford Court House, N. «., 
March 15, 1781; Burwells Ferry, Va., April 19, 1781; Williamsburg, 
Va., April 20, 1781; Indian village near Fort Wayne, Ind., October 22, 
1790; Darke County, Ohio, November 4, 1791; Frenchtown and Raisin 
River, Mich., January 18-22, 1813; Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., May 29, 
1813: French Creek, N. Y¥., November 1-2, 1813, Chrystlers Fields, 
Canada, November 11, 1813; Burning of Buffalo, Lewistown, and other 
towns in northern New York, December 30, 1813; New Orleans, La., 
January 8, 1815; Lake Okeechobee, Fla., December 25, 1857: Bull Run, 
Va., July 21, 1861. i 

Following are instances where they or part of them mutinied: 


Morristown, N. J., January 1, 1781; Pompton, N. J., ; 
1781; Laneaster, Pa., June, 1785; on the march from Urbana, Ohio, 
to Detroit, Mich., June, 1812; Detroit, Mich., July. 1812; on the mareh 
from Fort Harrison, Ind., to the Wabash and Illinois Rivers, October 
19, 1812; en route to the rapids of the Maumee River, October, 1S12; 
Battle of Queenstown, Ontario, October 13, 1812; en route from Platts 
burg, N. Y., to Canada, Nevember, 1812; Fort Strother, Fla., November 
1813; retreat to Buffalo, N. Y., after the evacuation of Fort George. 
December, 1813; Withlacoochee River, Fla., December 31, 1835; Charles 
town, W. Va., July 16-18, 1861. 

Not only did Washington have to contend with these difficul- 
ties, but some of the States defied the Congress by refusing to 
furnish their quota of troops, and I am going to ask to put that 
in the Recorp without reading, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Massachusetts, April, 1812; Connecticut, April, 1812; Vermont, No 
vember 10, 1813; Vermont, September, 1814; Virginia, April 16, 1861; 
North Carolina, April 15, 1861; Kentucky, April 15, 1861; Tennessee, 
April 17, 1861; Missouri, April 22, 1861; Arkansas, April 22, 1861. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I dislike to do this, but 
the truth of history requires it, in view of the statements thal 
have been made here on the floor of the Senate that would hold 
out to the country the idea that the militia was absolutely a 
dependable force in every emergency. There were in many 
instances troops far outnumbering the British in an engage- 
ment, deserting or mutinying in the face of the enemy, showing 
their heels whenever they got into dangerous quarters; not that 
the men ip all instances were cowards, but rather because the 
system was not dependable, and the troops could not be ex- 
pected to be better than the system which produced them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Surely. 

Mr. KING. In the light of the faet that this debate will not 
conclude until 1 o’clock to-morrow, would not the Senator pre- 
fer speaking to-morrow, when there are more Senators present? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, Mr. President; I should like to 
go ahead and finish to-night, late as it is. IF thank the Senator 
just the same. 

Mr. KING. 


“be 


January 24-28 


Without objection, if is so or- 


I want to say to the Senator that before he con- 


cludes, and at an appropriate place, I desire to propound a few 
questions to him, but will revrain from doing so until if suits 
his pleasure and convenience, 








Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
will. 7 

Mr. President, the number of militia furnished by the several 
States during the Revolutionary War, according to the returns 
and conjectural estimates of the Secretary of War, was only 
164,087. That was the militia. The total of Continentals and 
inilitia furnished in the war was 395,858. The Continentals were 
the Regular Army as we understand the Regular Army to-day. 
Mr. Upton, in his Military Policy, says: 

Looking back at the whole Revolutionary struggle, notwithstanding 
our employment from first to last of almost 400,000 men, we find that 
but two military events had a direct bearing upon the expulsion of the 
British. One of these was the capture of Burgoyne, the other that of 
Cornwallis—an event which was only made possible by the cooperation 
of a French army and a French fleet. 

Now, Mr. President, I call attention to the number of troops 
involved, because there has not been a suggestion at any time 
here that I have heard that there were any employed on the 
American side during the Revolution except volunteers, and 
that every victory accomplished was due to the volunteer. In 
the sense that the regular enlisted man is a volunteer, all were 
volunteers. But the volunteers in the war, coming into the 
service as militia, were volunteers as distinguished from the 
Continentals or Regulars. No one seems to recognize the fact 
or to give credit to the enlisted man for being a volunteer. He 
is absolutely eliminated from these discussions so far as the 
United States Army is or has ever been concerned. 

So we see, Mr. President, that the major portion of the men 
who were engaged in the Revolutionary struggle were not vol- 
unteers entirely. 

What has been said of the Revolution is true, also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the War of 1812. I am going to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the condition of the troops at that time. It has been 
claimed here that the War of 1812 was won by volunteers, and 
in doing this I am going to give the figures by comparison so 
that it may all be in the Recorp. 

The population of the United States in 1775 was 3,000,000; 
the same in 1812 was 7,500,000. The total number of Regulars 
during the Revolution was 231,771; the same during the War 
of 1812 was approximately 150,000. The total number of militia 
of the Revolution was 164,087; the same including volunteers 
and rangers in 1812 was 471,622. The largest force of Regulars 
and militia employed in one year of the Revolution was 89,651; 
the same in the year 1812 was 235,839. The number of British 
regulars opposed to the Continentals and militia in 1776 exceeded 
20,000 ; the same in 1812 did not exceed 5,000. The largest force 
of British regulars in the United States and Canada in any one 
year during the Revolution was 41,586; the same during the 
War of 1812 wus 16,500. The total number of troops of the 
United States employed during the Revolution was 395,858; the 
same in the War of 1812 was 527,654. 

Mr, President, it will be seen, therefore, that the Volunteers 
were not entirely responsible for the War of 1812 as has been 
asserted, Our friends seem to forget entirely that the War of 
1812 had practically ended disastrously to the United States 
troops, so disastrously that the treaty of Ghent was signed, a 
humiliating confession by the United States that its troops had 
not been victorious; but after that had been accomplished, 
without settling any of the differences between the two Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and America, Jackson with his gallant 
men at New Orleans settled the controversy after the treaty 
had been executed and defeat acknowledged. 

Upton says in his work, at page 134: 

This campaign opened and closed with the only brilliant victory of 
the war won at the Battle of New Orleans on the 8th of January, two 
weeks after the conclusion of the treaty of peace. The British loss was 
about 2,000 killed and wounded; our own was 7 killed and 6 wounded. 

Greene, in his History of the Revolutionary War, says that 
our troops there were commanded by graduates of West Point, 
and he attributes the victory to that fact. They were men who 
had been trained and knew how to command and knew how to 
discipline men. The same author says that the Battle of New 
Orleans illustrated the effectiveness of trained men and com- 
pared it with Bunker Hill, where trained officers were in com- 
mand of the American forces and prevailed. 

Now, Mr. President, take the War with Mexico. The same 
condition prevailed. The number of officers and men embraced 
in the army of occupation on the frontiers of Texas in May. 
1846, was only about 3,554, when he ought to have had and would 
have had more but for faulty legislation. 

Upton, speaking of this, says: 

While these figures are interesting as showing that the needless 
exposure of our little Army had its origin in faulty legislation, the 
weakness of its numbers in no way daunted its commander. He knew 
that four-fifths of his officers had received the benefits of professional 
training at the Military Academy or in the Florida War. eyond this, 


he was conscious that the discipline and esprit de corps of his troops 
had been brought to the highest point by six months of training in the 


Yes; I shall be glad if the Senator 
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camp of instruction at Corpus Christi. 
has been observed, with practically no authority to increase | 
till an invasion should actually take place, the commander 
destined to confront a large and well-organized Mexican Army. 


The whole force involved in this war, exclusive of the syyyy 


With this preparation 


occupation, 3,554 and 548 marines, was 104,454, Of these 3142) 
were Regulars and marines, not all Volunteers, as some of ,), 
opponents of this bill would have us believe. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from (Opox 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. We all understand the value of training. [ yx) 
to ask the Senator, the chairman of the committee, if it js yo; 
his understanding that the men who are now to be ¢ 
together will be put in training camps and trained? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill provides for that. 

Mr. REED. Whether they are enlisted or whether they aro 
brought in from the militia or whether they are drafted. {he 
will be put in the camps and trained? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. 

Mr. REED. Now, one word further. Will not the Presiden: 
have substantially the same authority with reference to th 
selection of officers if the volunteer bill is put into effect as je 
will with reference to the selection of officers if the draft i)! 
is put into effect? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. 

Mr. REED. So that so far as training is concerned, sv far as 
officers are concerned the men, whether drafted or volunteering, 
would have the same opportunity or could have the same oppor 
tunity if the President saw fit to exercise his authority? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. 

Mr. REED. I just wanted to get that point clear. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no disagreement between us, 
Mr, President, on that subject. Here is where the Senator an 
I separate. As I said a while ago, the history of every war 
has proven that the volunteer system at some point failed. 
The history of the Revolution proves that the volunteer systei, 
not as a rule the men’s courage, but the volunteer system itself 
failed. 

The European war has shown that the volunteer system 
failed on the battle fields of France. The reason for that is not 
that the volunteer would not receive the same amount of train- 
ing up to a certain point as the Regulars receive, as the drafte! 
men receive, not that he is lacking in courage at all, but there 
comes a time in every bitter and protracted war when the men 
at home who have not volunteered say: “There is nothing 
more‘here for me to fight for. I do not propose to risk iy life 
and go down to a bloody grave as my predecessors who have 
volunteered have done.” That is the way it failed in the Revo- 


‘ theres 


the world but Washington’s personal influence over the people 
of this country and his personal appeal that kept the Volunteer 
Army filled with sufficient men. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to constantly interrupt the chair 
man of the committee, but I think we have arrived at © point 
in this debate where a few questions can be asked and answered, 
and it may illuminate this whole question. I know the chur: 
man of the committee will answer me candidly. He has already 
done so, and we have cleared up one question here that la 
been somewhat beclouded. Therefore I want to ask /im «at- 
other question or two if he will permit me. 

The Senator states that the volunteer system broke cow! |! 
our Civil War. Is it not a fact that upon the Federal! side 4 
but a little over 2 per cent of the men who fought that war 
were volunteers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, I think. 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that great trouble and dillicult) 
arose over the matter of conscription or drafting? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, but I will say to te 
Senator—— 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that the draft broke down anc 
failed a good deal worse in the Civil War than the volunteerits: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is partially true. More te! 
were had under volunteering than under the draft, wiics | 
the North was not tried until 1863. ’ 

Mr. REED. Now, is it not true that the draft broke dow! 
and failed early in the Revolutionary War? < ld 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, because the Continent 
Congress had no power to enforce it. = 

Mr. REED. The draft was not tried in the Spanish \Ver 2" 
in the Mexican War at all, was it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. REED. Was it tried in the War of 1812? s 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was recommended, but Const’ 
as usual, failed to act or to listen to the suggestion. 


and 




















Mr, REED. I think it was not tried at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator puts questions and does 
not wait for an answer to any of them. 

Mr, REED. I am getting an answer right along. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But I want to add some qualifications 
io most of my answers, and that is what I do not want to forget 
in the multitude and diversity of the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. President, let us take that up in the way the Senator has 
asked the questions. The draft fell down in the Revolutionary 
period simply because Congress had not the power to enforce 
it. They had a Confederation of Colonies, and no law passed 
py the Continental Congress could be enforced unless the States 
were Willing to enforce it. So much for the draft in the Revo- 
lution. Somebody has said here that the draft was not tried 
in the Revolution. It was tried. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It failed simply because the States 
yefused to obey it and did not have to obey it. Further than 
that Washington, because of the difficulty he was having with 
the Continental treops and with the militia of Revolutionary 
davs, recommended the draft three times, and the Continental 
Congress finally undertook to enact a draft law. 

Mr. REED. And it failed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Surely it failed. Why should it not 
fail? It was simply a matter of the Colonies or States sus- 
taining the action of the Continental Congress, and they did not 
sustain it either by undertaking to carry out the law or by 
undertaking to come to the front and answering Washington’s 
appeal to assist him in the war that was then waged. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Permit me to answer the questions 
already asked. 

Mr. REED. You get so many qualifications. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am qualifying my answers in ac- 
cordance with the history of this country. 

Mr. REED. I know you mean to do that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am doing it. 

Mr. REED. I think there are other qualifications that 
qualify the matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has had an opportunity 
to go into that side of it, and I am trying to answer some of his 
arguments heretofore made in this body. 

Mr. REED. I am interested in going on with this colloquy. 
The Senator is making his explanation. The point I am driv- 
ing at and what I wanted to ask the Senator is if any nation 
has ever won a war yet with drafted men? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I think not; that is, not in modern 
times, because the draft was not sought to be applied until near 
the end of the wars and when volunteering had failed. 

Mr. REED. Then if no nation has ever won a war-with 
drafted men in modern times it must have won with regulars or 
with volunteers, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, the Regulars are volunteers. 
Regulars in this country are volunteers. 

Mr. REED. With Regular troops or volunteers? There is a 
distinction. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Prior to 1798 Napoleon found it nec- 
essary to fill the ranks of his army, and the question of raising 
an army to do this was referred to the experts of the army. 
Gen. Jourdain prepared and recommended the first conscript 
Jaw, and under that law, which was adopted in the year named, 
Napoleon was able to expend 80,000 men a month, as he tersely 
expressed it. He could not have done that under the volunteer 
system. He could not have kept his army filled. 

Mr. REED, And he went to St. Helena with the bayonets 
of volunteers at his back. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He failed at the Battle of Waterloo, 
as we all know. 

Mr. REED. Now, let me ask about the Revolutionary War 
this question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think the Senator has not given me 
it opportunity yet to answer his questions. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mt. CHAMBERLAIN. I am prepared to answer all of them. 

Mr. President, if the draft had been applied early in 1861— 
although Greene in his Revolutionary history puts a question 
mark after it—I think it is very generally conceded that the 
Civil War could have been ended in a very much shorter period. 
The remarkabie feature about the Civil War was that we wit- 
hessed two armies of the bravest men the sun ever shone on 
joined in mortal and fratricidal conflict training to fight and to 
kill each other while they were confronting each other and 
actually engaged in war. No such spectacle has ever before been 
Seen, When these two armies were disbanded they constituted 
the strongest the world ever saw, but with what a sacrifice in 
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blood and slaughter, because Congress failed to do its duty in 
the outset, making the same blunder as to a volunteer system 
that is being insisted upon to-day. 

Witness the first Battle of Bull Run. The same condition 
prevailed there that has always prevailed whenever a volunteer 
force is depended on in an emergency, rather than upon a 
permanent force such as Washington and all military experts 
recommend. The governors of the States when the Civil War 
began were appointing staff and line officers for political pur 
poses, and the President of the United States himself could 
not resist the temptation to do the same thing. Prominent 
politicians from different sections of the country were sent to 
the front without any experience to command men who had 
never had any training. Some of the officers as well as en 
listed men had never seen a gun, and they went down to Bull 
Run to battle with untrained men, under the leadership of many 
West Pointers who understood, at least, the art of war. 

Mr. President, if anyone thinks I have overdrawn this con 
dition all he has to do is to refer to any history of the Civil 
War. It was a perfect rout for the Union Army. Members ot 
Congress went down from Washington to watch the fun from 
the adjacent hills. The suttler with his stores, the butcher with 
his herd of cattle were there to sell their wares and their 
meats to the soldiers when the fight was over. But it was not 
very long before these untrained men in charge of untrained 
officers, political accidents many of them, were retreating to 
ward Washington with the highways blockaded with caravans 
and wagons of all kinds, some of them, as Hon S. S. Cox 
in his remarkable description of the Battle of Bull Run, in 
order to get away as quickly as possible were hanging on to 
the tails of the cattle as they too were stampeding toward 
Washington. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me finish the answer. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask one question. Who consuniuded 
the Federal forces at Bull Run? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. McDowell. He was a good mun. 

Mr. REED. Was he a West Pointer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know but he was. 

Mr. THOMAS. He was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think probably he was 

Mr. REED. Is it not a fact that there were more West 
Pointers in command of the Federals at Bull Run than in the 
command of the Confederates? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have not made any careful exami- 
nation as to that. 

Mr. REED. There were politicians, as many Congressmen 
and as many men of that kind on the southern side as ther 
were on the Federal side. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not relying on my own memory 
in what I am saying. Let me see what Mr. Henry Villard had 
to say about it in his memoirs. He was a reporter for some 
one or more of the prominent journals of the country, and he 
went down there in that capacity. He was one of the genile- 
men who joined the retreat toward Washington, according to 
his own story. I am not criticizing the valor of those men; | 
want that distinctly understood. This is not any criticism of 
the volunteer himself. There were men there who would have 
faced any foe on earth; but it was the failure of a system, with 
untrained officers and untrained men, going out to battle with 
fancy cockades and plumes and zouave uniforms, and every 
thing on earth but knowledge to properly care for themselves 
in battle. That was the trouble. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore 
gon yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wanted to ask the Senator if the 
force which was defeated at Bull Run had been drafted, in- 
stead of volunteered, would there have been a different result? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably not. I am going to answer 
the Senator frankly about these things; I have no disposition 
to conceal anything that is within my knowledge. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am satisfied of that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I know the Senator is satisfied, 
because he feels that what I have said answers the whole propo- 
sition. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; TI do not; but I am satisfied the Senator 
will answer everything very frankly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am sure I will try to do that. It 
is not that fhe draft is absolutely necessary in the beginning 
of any war, as I have said. It is later on, when the volunteer 
system fails, as it failed during the Civil War, that the draft 
becomes necessary; there is not any question about that. 
Hence the draft law of 1863. 
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Mr. President, the draft law of the Southern Confederacy 
was adopted a year earlier than the draft law in the North, 
and see what it did. It filled up the depleted ranks of the 
Southern Confederacy, which had many less men than the North 
during the whole of the Civil War, and we find those gallant 
fellows without money, compelled to manufacture into cannon 
the church bells, and the brass door knobs, and utilizing every- 
thing, without any manufacturing establishments to speak of, 
offering a resistance that has astounded the whole world. The 
campaigns of “ Stonewall” Jackson—the religious fanatic, as he 
was sometimes called down in Lexington, Va.-—are to-day the 
textbooks of the German armies and of the other great armies 
in Europe. 

The volunteer system did not fail at first, but it began to fail 
in the Civil War, and it would have failed absolutely if the 
war had been continued a year or two longer; there is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator not agree that, in all 
probability, whereas the Confederates were victorious at the 
battle of Bull Run, if they had had trained soldiers tuey would 
have been able to follow up the victory, and that, for lack of 
that training, they lost the advantage? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They lost the advantage that they 
had gained, as the Senator suggests. It was the most fortunate 
thing that ever happened to the North, and, so far as the forces 
were concerned, the most unfortunate thing that could have 
happened to the South, but it was a fortunate thing for the whole 
country that the first battle of Bull Run was lost, for the simple 
reason that it taught the North that the men from the South 
could and would fight, and it gave the soldiers of the South 
such confidence in themselves that they neglected to make 
preparation for future campaigns, with the result that it did 
not take long for the tide to begin to turn. 

Mr. President, my authority for saying that the volunteering 
was beginning to fail in the Civil War is Mr. Lincoln’s course. 
Mr. Lincoln urged the draft. Naturally there were “ copper- 
heads ” then, Mr. President, as there are in some sections of our 
country to-day; and the great reason why the draft was not at 
first a success was that there were men in pretty nearly every 
State in this Union who were putting every obstacle in the way 
of the success of the Federal forces. Goy. Seymour has been 
quoted here, and what he said in opposition to the draft has 
been quoted. Admiring him, as I did, as a great Democrat and a 
great man, I must say there was not a single obstacle that he did 
not place in the way of President Lincoln in the enforcement 
of the draft in New York. If he had done his duty—and I 
appeal to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who par- 
ticipated in the Civil War, for the truth of what I say—if Gov. 
Seymour had done his whole duty, and had assisted in carrying 
out the legislation of Congress, there is no question but that 
there would have been few, if any, draft riots in New York. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not at all agree that the Revolu- 
tionary War was not fought by enlisted men under the leader- 
ship of men like John Stark, who won the Battle of Bennington. 
The Senator from Oregon will remember that it was said con- 
cerning that battle—I have the words here—by Washington him- 
self, who said, “One more such stroke and we shall have no 
great cnuse for anxiety as to the future designs of Britain.” It 
was not long after that that the surrender of Cornwallis came, 
and that our independence was gained. 

I do not suppose the Senator from Oregon desires to under- 
estimate the value of the services that were rendered by the 
enlisted men in that great conflict. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, as I understand him, pays 
a tribute to the enlisted man as well as to the conscripted man; 
that they both did the best they could under the circumstances, 
and they both did their “ bit” wonderfully well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. Some battles were doubtless lost because 
the troops had not the requisite training. In the nature of 
things, they could not get that requisite training before the 
great conflict was in foree. When Sumter was fired upon the 
North had not trained men; neither had the South to any great 
extent. The issue was instantly joined, and it had to be fought 





out by untrained men. : 

Now, I will ask the Senator, in all sincerity, if the proposition 
that is now made that we shall have a volunteer army of 500,000 
raised under a different system from that which is now in 
vogue, added to which shall be a conscripted army, will not 
mect the present requirements better than to reject the proposi- 
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tion to allow the patriotic men of this country: to enlist? ‘\) 
is all that we contend for, insisting that we ought to join th 
two. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can see the viewpoint of the \ 
guished Senator from New Hampshire, but it is unjust (, ;),, 
volunteers, it is unjust to the country, to put forward the jjc) 
who are patriotic enough to go to the front and leave }ej)))) 
the men who are not willing to go. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There ccmes the trouble with your <\x 
stem as you have worked it out in this bill; that you naprryy 
conscription to such an extent that you are going to haye yoy, 
few men that you will conscript, except the boys in the sejyou) 
and colleges and counting rooms. When you get your exemptions 
all in operation under this proposed law that is exactly wha; 
will happen. You will get the very best blood, which you ys ke 
a point against doing in connection with the volunteer sysii). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We shall get good men; I have jy) 
any fear about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we shall get the very best, jy; 
the conscription list will be so narrow as to be utterly unedgy,! 
and unjust, probably including not more than 15 per cent of 
those liable to military service. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We will get just as good men and just 
as brave men as we get through volunteering, and assuming tf). 
they are of equal patriotism and of equal courage, there js jy 
reason why the volunteers should go to the front to be killed 
as they were in Britain, and the others who are not willing 
to volunteer should stay behind simply because they do jot 


OLS 


feel like going to the front, a duty incumbent upon all of militapy 
age when their services are needed. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The British people volunteered yer, 


freely. Five millions of them volunteered with enthusinsi 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, there is not any doubt about thst 

Mr. GALLINGER. They volunteered very freely, as they 
have also done in the colonies, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that I think the example that 
Britain has set has been a most wonderful one. I do not know 
when it has ever been equalled except on a smaller scale during 
the Civil War in this country: but they reached a point after » 
while when they could not fill the depleted ranks by volun- 
teering. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is not any question but that during 
our Civil War volunteers enlisted very freely up to a point when 
it became necessary, because of the exigencies that were upon 
us, to get troops more rapidly than we could with the volunteer 
system, and so conscription was resorted to, which was proper 
and right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so, too. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is exactly what I want to have done 
in this war, if we ever get into it to the extent of sending our 
military forces abroad. I do not know whether we shill do 
that or not; personally I hope that necessity may not arise, bu! 
if it does the response will not disappoint the patriotic sentiment 
of our country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The only trouble about the volunteer 
system, taken as a whole, is that in a long, difficult, and pro- 
tracted war it fails. The history of the world shows that {1 fulis 
down; and when it does, it is necessary to adopt the draft, 
which makes the new system more unpopular than it woul: have 
been if it had been adopted in the first instance. Furthermore, 
you must keep the units of the Army filled at all times during 
any war, and this can only be done by having recruiting and 
training units at home or in the rear to furnish men to take the 
places of those killed, wounded, or missing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, you cin 
not keep the ranks full if the conscripts desert at the rate they 
did toward the close of the Civil War. I was in consultation 
to-day with a very distinguished officer, who said that the cou 
scripts under his command were practically good for nothing; 
that they deserted just as rapidly as they could. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I presume that some of them were 
no account. Let me tell you why. I almost forgot it, and 1 am 
glad the Senator has ealled«my attention to it. The conscrip! 
law of 1863 provided that a-man could buy his way out by s'\ 
ing the Government $300. 

Mr. WARREN. .That is it exactly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the proposition. Then it pre 


‘vided for substitutes. A man subject to military duty could 


excuse himself by paying another to take his place. The States 
put up hundreds of. millions of dollars in the way of bounty [ 
induce men to enlist. My friend the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. WAnkren] declined to accept a bounty and refused [0 enlist 
at ‘all if the condition was imposed that Ne should accept 4 
bounty. That was the way with a great many but thousancs 
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and jundreds of thousands of them accepted the bounty that 
oat viven by the States. On the other hand, the Government 
of the United States also paid immense sums in bounties to 
induce enlistment. Cities und municipalities supplemented the 
hounties that were given by the States and the Federal Goy- 
yment to induce men to do a patriotic duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That they had to pay bounties would be 
argunent to me that the conscript system was not pop- 


er 


an 


vee, CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER, They had to pay money to get men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That may ne true, Mr. President, but 

i; made it unpopular with the men who were at the front 
doing the fighting and who had gone in under the volunteer 
eystem. We have eliminated all that from this bill. 
“Mr. GALLINGER. Daniel Webster in 1814 delivered a great 
speech in the House of Representatives when he represented a 
district in my own State, and called attention very pointedly to 
the fact that you never could hold conscripts together and fight 
a war with them; that men who were forced into war against 
their will would not fight; that they would be worthless. I do 
not kuow whether Webster was wise or not when he said that, 
but he said it. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I have greater respect for his oratori- 
cal ability than I have confidence in his military judgment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be so; and yet, if the Senator 
will read the great speech.Webster delivered in 1814 against 
conscription, Which was undertaken to be forced in the War of 
1812. I think he will have a great deal of confidence in Web- 
ster's judgment as well as in his oratorical ability. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He helped defeat safe and sane legis- 
lation then, just as eloquent men have done in every Congress 
since. Congress has never enacted the legislation needed and 
recommended by military experts to make a perfectly depend- 
able military force. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, will the Senator allow me a 
moment before we leave the subject now under discussion? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN... I want to say in reply to the intimation of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] that it was 
necessary to offer money because of the draft; that bounties 
were offered long before there was any draft—one year pre- 
vious to that time, in fact. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘That was so in the State in which 
the Senator from Wyoming then lived, was it not? 

Mr. WARREN, Certainly; and in all the States of New 
England, I think. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, And the Congress of the United States 
has refunded many of the bounties paid by the States to 
troops, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President——— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was about to propound to the 
Senator from New Hampshire a question, and will do so if the 
Senator from Oregon will permit. 

~ CHAMBERLAIN. I will be very glad to have the Sena- 
tor do so, 

Mr, KING. The Senator from New Hampshire has quoted, 
apparently with a great deal of pleasure, the speech of Daniel 
Webster against conscription. I do not think the Senator 
meant by that that the question was concluded because Daniel 
Webster had spoken against conscription. I migh: call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that Daniel Webster made one 
of the very best arguments that ever was made in favor of free 
trade or a very low tariff, and then, when the Nation de- 
manded, he changed his opinion anc made one of the strongest 
irgutnents in favor of the protective system. So, I have no 
doubt that Mr. Webster would have made with equal facility 
oa a aon opposite from that to which the Senator has 

‘ferred, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I can not agree to 
that proposition at all. Mr. Webster was a reasonably con- 
sistent statesman, but he lived in an age when men were not 
a from what they are now; and men sometimes change 
a opinions. Mr, Webster’s last speech was an unfortu- 
- hs ue. It controverted most of the doctrines for which 

‘al contended during his lifetime, but he made it because 


oe love for the Union and his great desire to save the 


pit. Webster, in his speech in 1814, started out with the 
it Pp that conscription was unconstitutional, and argued 
contention | force: Iam-not able to say whether or not his 
ne oe that. point was sound, not being a lawyer, and 

becially not a constitutional lawyer. Then Mr. Webster fol- 
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lowed it up with another suggestion to the effeet that a econ- 
scripted army can not be held together to fight the battles of 
the country, because of the fact that they are forced into the 
service contrary to their will; that young men and boys are 
taken without the consent of their parents, which is. true. 
Whether Mr. Webster was consistent or sound I shall not 
undertake to say; but I have read that speech with a great 
deal of pleasure and obtained a great deal of information from 
it, and I commend it to my friend from Utah. If he will 
read it with equal care, I think he will conclude that Mr. 
Webster was reasonably wise in 1814, as he proved himself to 
be in his great controversies over the Constitution in later 
years. However, that he was entirely consistent, I presume, 
is not true. I never in all my life knew a man who was alto- 
gether consistent. I know I am not, and none of us are 
entirely consistent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
pardon me for just one moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to proceed, but I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I Lave read the speech to which the Senator 
from New Hampshire refers with a great deal of profit and 
a great deal of pleasure; but, apropos of the fallibility of the 
judgment of Mr. Webster and his lack of forward vision, some 
of us from the West remember the strong manner in which he 
denounced the plains and alkali deserts of the West and pre- 
dicted that that country was valueless and was absolutely of 
no worth to the Nation; so that I am afraid that any judg- 
ment Mr. Webster expressed upon this question might be sub- 
ject to the same criticism which might be made with respect 
to the prophecies he made in regard to the West. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Webster was fallible, undoubtedly, as aiso 
was Mr. Webster’s colleague, John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, when he declared that because of climatic conditions cotton 
cloth could not be manufactured in this country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to proceed. I have not 
answered the Senator’s questions yet. He keeps interrupting 
before I have had a chance to answer them all. 

Mr. REED. I should just like to read a bit of history, which 
may help to clear up the matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is probably a history that differs 
from one I have had access to, so that we will never get any- 
where. 

Mr. REED. But there has been a great deal said about the 
Confederates winning whatever they did win with conscripts, 
and the impression has been given that they relied very largely 
upon them. Now, I have Nicolay and Hay’s History of Abraham 
Lincoln, and I desire to read just a sentence of two from that 
work, 

Quoting from the book to which I have referred, it is said: 





The limit of age— 
That is, in the Confederacy— 


was constantly extended. In September, 1862, an act of the Confederate 
Congress authorized the President to call into service all white men 
resident in the Confederate States between the ages of 18 and 45; and 
in February, 1864, another law included all between 17 and 50, which 
gave occasion to Grant for his celebrated mot—afterwards credited by 
him to Gen. Butler—that the Confederates were “robbing both the 
cradle and the grave” to fill their armies. 

Severe and drastic as were these laws and unrelenting as was the 
insurrectionary government in their execution, they were not carried 
eut with anything like the system and thoroughness which character 
ized the action of the national authorities. The Confederate generals 
were constantly complaining that they got no recruits, or not enough 
to supply the waste of campaigns. On the 30th of April, 1864, the 
chief of the bureau of conscription at Richmond made a report to the 
Secretary of War, painting in the darkest colors the difficulties encoun 
tered by him in getting soldiers into the ranks, though he had all the 
laws and regulations he needed and there were men enough in the 
country. He said—and in these words confessed that the system had 
failed and that the defeat of the revolt was now but a question of 
time: “The result indicates this grave consideration for the Govern 
ment, that fresh material for the armies can no longer be estimated as 
an element of future calculation for their increase, and that necessity 
demands the invention of devices for keeping in the ranks the men 
now borne on the rolls. -The stern revocation of all details, an appeal 
to the patriotism of the States claiming large numbers of able-bodied 
men, and the accretions by age are now almost the only unexhausted 
sources of supply. For conscription from the general population the 
functions of this bureau may cease with the termination of the year 
1864.” 


A demonstration again that conscription failed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as a demonstration 
that it did not fail I call the attention of the Senator to what 
Gen. Grant had to say about it. Now, Mr. President, it will be 
remembered that the Southern Confederacy adopted a draft 
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system in 1862, and they operated under it until the war closed. 
Now, here is what Gen. Grant said about it in his Memoirs: 

The cause— 

That is, the southern cause— 
was popular and was enthusiastically 
The conscription took all of them, 

This is what Grant says. He ought to know. He was there: 

before the war was over further conscriptions took those between 
14 and 18 years of age as junior reserves, and those between 45 and 
60 as senior reserves, 

Mind you, all of them. Grant says: 

It would have been an o.fense, directly after the war, and perhaps 
it would be now, to ask any able-bodied men in the South who was 
between the ages ot 14 and 60 at any time during the war whether 
he had been in the Confederate Army. He would assert that he had, 
or account for his absence from the ranks. Under such circumstances 
it is hard to conceive how the North showed such a superiority of 
force in every battle fought. 

There is the keynote of the whole situation. It was a call of 
country as the South needed it, whether you call it a draft or a 
conscription or a volunteer system. These young men of the 
South did not object to it. I had a brother who was not old 
enough even to be drafted, and though I was but a child I can 
see him now riding off to join the Confederate Army. He 
thought, as did other boys in the South, that he was doing a 
patriotic duty. The cause was popular with these young fel- 
lows, and it mattered not to them whether they were drafted 
or whether they volunteered. They were proud of their coun- 
try and their cause. How can you expect men to be proud of 
our country or our cause when we have distinguished Senators 
here on the floor of the Senate denouncing the Regular Army, 
denouncing any sane effort to raise an army here, when the 
country faces a crisis such as it never before faced in its his- 
tory? 

Mr. President, I think there is method in the Senator’s mad- 
ness. He is tolling me away from his original proposition. I 
stated a while ago that politics prevailed in the Civil War, and 
I rather thought my statement about that was challenged. 
Well, now, we will see, 

Mr. Villard, to whom I referred a while ago, says: 

Commissions of line officers were also systematically distributed 
among favorites. I had a curious personal experience in this respect. 
I was myself offered a commission as captain in the Regular Army 
by Secretary Chase 

Mind you— 
by way of compliment to the Cincinnati Commercial, an offer which, 
I am free to say, sorely tempted me. 

Was there any politics in that? 

Mr. REED. ‘That was the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, to be sure, that is the Senator’s 
claim. I am talking about the part that politics has played 
not only in the Regular Army on occasion, I am sorry to say, 
but more particularly during the Civil War. And the Senator 
claims the Civil War was fought by volunteers. 


About the same time I was induced to interest myself in the applica- 
tion for a commission as Heutenant of a young German doctor from 
Buffalo who was anxious to exchange the scalpel for the sword. I 
spoke to Mr. Chase regarding him, and a few days later he received, to 
his intense surprise, a commission as a captain of Infantry. I am sorry 
to say that my protégé did not do honor to my recommendation, being 
dismissed for cowardice on the battle field before he had served a year, 


Those were not isolated cases. They happened right along. 
Why, it took a year or a year and a half to weed out the in- 
competents from the commissioned personnel of the Army dur- 
ing the Civil War—men that had come in with these militia 
forces from the different States of the Union. 

{I want to call attention to a right amusing statement by Mr. 
Villard. He was describing the retreat from the first Battle 
of Bull Run, Now, mind, you, I want the Senator from Mis- 
souri to understand that I am not questioning the individual 
courage of these volunteers. I am still talking about a system 
that has been ingrafted upon our military legislation. Speak- 
ing of it, he says: 

About daybreak I penne the camp of a regiment of Pennsylvania 
three-months’ men whose term of service had expired the day before 
and who had insisted on marching away from the front to the very 
sound of the battte. So little martial spirit had been developed in a 
good portion of the Army! A little while later I heard the clatter 
of hoofs behind me and, looking back— 

He was evidently going, too—going some !— 
and, looking back, perceived a mounted officer approaching at full speed, 
As he came nearer I saw he wore nothing on his head and was 
very bald. I soon recognized in him Col. Ambrose E. Burnside, of the 
First Regiment of Rhode Isiand Volunteers, who commanded a 
brigade under Heintzelman in the battle, There he was, hatless, 
swordless, and all alone, making the best of time on his fine black 
charger. I had made his acquaintaince in camp at Washington, and 
hence spoke to him as he hastened by. He did not stop to talk, but 





supported by the young men. 





ere exclaimed, “I am hurrying ahead to get rations for my com- 
mand.” 


That is just one case, and there were others like it—where 
they were retreating in complete disorder, 


I have been told 
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that some of them did not stop until they got up to New Enejas) 
and were surprised when they were halted even at that dic. 
from the scene of battle. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me ask if Gen. Burns 
a West Pointer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know, and I do not esyo I 
am just talking about the efforts to make an army o 
undisciplined mob. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, if this man was in retreat, jj 
esting to know whether he was a politician or an Arn 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, this thing of running ay 
an enemy is infectious. If you have a body of men \ 
too undisciplined to fight, and they start to run, the w 
bunch goes like a band of sheep; but the Senator knows }, 
experience that in order to train a regiment of troops you have 
got to leaven the undisciplined by putting with the fi 


of the Regulars that have had training. They did 
many of these down there. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the choir) 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator fr 
Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one question, and then T wil! « 
Supposing those troops had all been drafted at the | ing 
of the war instead of being volunteers; did we have offireys 
that we could have placed over them, except by appointi: 
best men we could find in the different communities? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think so, Mr. President: }yt 
we would have had some West Pointers—not many. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that it would have been sg}. 
same condition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now the Senator proposes a bill that I 
want to help him pass, and I hope he will urge it as streny 
ously as he is urging this bill, and that is for universal | 
tary training. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
I will do my best. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If we get that, some time in the future, 
we will have men who will be soldiers; but at the beginning of 
the Civil War, of course, we could not have anybody but raw 
recruits as volunteers, In the very nature of things there was 
not any time to train them. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, will not the Senator, in the inter- 
est of history, let me read another line about Gen, Burnside? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think, Mr. President, that I had 
better proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not like to be disobliging, bu 
I can find some histories that will meet probably everything the 
Senator finds in some other history. 

Mr. REED. This is just about Burnside. He was appointed 
to the United States Military Academy and graduated in 147 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, We have had men from the Military 
Academy who would run once in a while. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator does not mean to say, ard the 
man who wrote that book ought not to have said, that Burnsic 
was not a brave man. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He did not say so. 

Mr. REED. Well, he indicated that he was running awa) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He indicated it. The Senator indi- 
cates by suggestion that he was a West Point man, that West 
Point men are apt to run away. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. The Senator has just ‘ 
much right to draw that inference from what I said as I have 
to draw it from what he said. 

Mr. REED. I simply indicated, if the Senator will parde! 
me, that the imputation that the Battle of Bull Run was lost 
by volunteers is not borne out by a statement that Purnsice 
ran away, particularly when it is shown that Burnside was “ 
West Pointer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I say that the running-away )eh"! 
was infectious at Bull Run because they had untrained, Wu 
ciplined militia, that had just been brought into the oo 
and had not had an opportunity for training. I do not claim— 
I am not fool enough to claim—that if these men had — 
drafted into the service, and had gone to battle under the 
circumstances, they would have been any better tra: ned. I vo 
not claim any such thing as that. What I am claimins agent 
the volunteer system is that in every serious war—ar( es 
serious war—there comes a time when the volunteer S!°"" 
fails, and I am opposeé@ to trying a system for three )¢’™ 


I thank the Senator and promise |; 
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paving it fail, and then taking up another system, just as Great 
Britain has been compelled to do, and undertaking to raise an 
army by that method. 

" Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

“Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator ; 
but as he has been discussing the relative merits of the volun- 
teer system and the conscript system, I have before me Pollard’s 
“Lost Cause,” which gives his estimate of the effect of the con- 
script system in the South. I shall not take the time to read it, 
unless the Senator desires it, now. I will present it later. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would a little rather the Senator 
would. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I appreciate the reference, 
hope the Senator will do so. 

Mr. President, right in this connection there has been a great 
deal said here about Canada and her volunteers and their 
gallantry. Now, there will come a time, if it has not come 
already, when the Canadian volunteer system is going to fall 
down. Her ranks are being depleted. Possibly it may be 
saved, because the depleted ranks may be filled by men who are 
drafted into the service in Great Britain; but there is bound 
to come a time when it -will fail. Now, what are they going to 
do about it? 

Canada has been drained of her best blood. They have gone 
to the front, and, like all Americans, they have shown them- 
selves possessed of a valor which has astounded the world. 
There is no doubt as to that; but how are they going to fill up 
their depleted ranks? They can not do it. They are trying to 
do it now. 

I have in my hand a statement which I think probably has 
been sent to other Senators here that was prepared by a man 
named Lorne Mulloy, and it was mailed to me, showing the 
objections to the volunteer system. He lives at Toronto, 
Canada. He volunteered to serve his country, and in an en- 
gagement lost or partially lost his sight: at least, this is the 
information I get, and I had a friend telegraph up to find out, 
because I did not want to quote anything from a man who did 
not know what he was talking about. After being wounded he 
was detailed to recruiting duty in Canada. I am going to ask 
leave to print in the Rrcorp, without reading it, his views on 
the subject. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

OBJECTIONS TO THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 

The following conclusions have been arrived at after careful study of 

the experience gained by more than a year’s work in recruiting men: 

1. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS NEITHER BRITISH NOR FRENCH, 
, (a) The French method, commonly known as conscription, is better 
described as democratic compulsion or the subordination of each to the 
expressed will of all. In otner words, it is the same form of compul- 
sion as that which compels us here in Canada to pay our self-imposed 
taxes and to obey our self-made laws. 

(b) The British method of raising men has always been by the em- 
Pezmens of the compulsory militia levy, including the muitia ballot. 
hder this system each parish, town, and county was required to fur- 
nish its just quota. From the eligibles of a certain class, aggregating 
many times the number of the quota, exemptions were made in the 
cases of those men considered to be indispensable to the carrying on of 


business at home, while from the names of the remainder the necessary 
number was balloted. 

(c) With the exception of two or three companies of Royal Garrison 
Artillery, volunteer units were unknown in the British Army until the 
middle of the eighteenth century.. Upon the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War national unpreparedness was so marked and popular, fear 
of invasion so great, that the Government in 1757 was compelled by 
act of Parliament to recognize and regularize volunteer units and to 
include volunteer units in the armed forces of the Crown. The volun- 
teer movement, however, by no means displaced the compulsory militia 
levy, which was used freely throughout the Napoleonic struggle, but 
took its place alongside as an adjunct. 

As it was in the Army so it was in the manning of the British Fleet, 
- the great majority of the men who built up the splendid traditions 
of the British Navy were men who were sent to sea under compul- 
Sion, In faet, excluding punitive expeditions and the South African 
har which was, in the main, guerilla warfare, the only war in British 
ed in which the compulsory levy was not used to raise the re- 
Guired number of men was in the Crimean War, in which, though the 
ailitie act was suspended, it remained a convincing instrument, ready 
° be put into effect at an hour’s notice. 


2. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS NOT RELIABLE, 


restistory, ancient or modern, of all nations and all peoples does not 
of ord a single instance in which the voluntary system stood the test 
meee war. Whenever the struggle was of such proportions as to 
pu sm approximately the whole effort of a nation some form of com- 
; sen was found necessary, This is so because the volunteer system 
yy buazard in its methods, uncertain in its results, and incapable of 


Supplying the ste 
and fight an aa uniform stream of recruits necessary to create 





and I 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
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3. THB VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IS A CONTRADICTION OF THE NECESSARILY 
FUNDAMENTAL RELATIONSHIP EXISTING BETWEEN THE CITIZEN AND 
THE STATE, 

(a) The State fis an organized society of human beings, associated, 

presumably, for their own welfare, the members of which possess a 


community of race, language, or ideals. Wheiher in its inception—the 
family, in the family enlarged, the tribe, or in the tribe expanded into 
the nation—its citizens poss¢ss rights paralleled vonsibilities, 
and in the constitution of all States which have existed from the twi- 
light of ancient civilization until to-day the primary responsibility’ 
upon which all citizens’ rights are in common founded is the obligation 
to defend the State when at war. When the constitution is 
it is basic, underlying, and understood 
citizen must fight. 

(b) Since the basis of voluntary offering is the right t 
follows that when the Government of a country at war calls for volun 
teers. to fight it is tantamount to stating openly that each eligible male 
citizen is at liberty to adopt whatever attitude he pleases toward the 
struggle, and no moral obloquy can be attached to the man who decides 
that the adventure is no concern of his. In other words, a call for 
volunteers not only gives a legal justification to the man who will not 
go, but it is a confession to the world that the nation is not whol 
heartedly committed to the struggle, for the world knows that this 
method can not call forth one-half of the nation’s whole effort. 

4. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS A VIOLATION 

DEMOCRACY 

The fundamental principle of democracy is the equality of all citizens 
before the law or from the standpoint of the State, and any burden 
imposed by the State must be evenly and equitably distributed over the 
whole citizen body. <A tax of 25 mills is not laid upon one man and 
10 mills upon his neighbor, and the customs duty is strictly impartial, 
affecting rich and poor alike. The voluntary system, however, dis 
criminates drastically and flagrantly against the unselfish and patriotic 
citizen and in favor of the selfish man, the unpatriotic, the lover of his 
own ease, and of him who desires to remain at home and get gain. If 
it is a true democratic principle that in the raising of taxes—-a mere 
matter of dollars and cents—the burden should be evenly and equitably 
distributed upon the whole body of citizens, is it not truer democracy 
to observe the same equity and equality when the toll to be exacted is 
hardship, suffering, and death? 

5. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM CREATES THE 

DERANGEMENT 

It is axiomatic that in war the maintenance by a State of an effective 
army in the field depends upon the husbanding of the economic resources 
at home and the conservation of the nation’s industrial or wealth-pro 
ducing power. In other words, only a small percentage—say, 10 per 
cent of the people—can actually go to war. The ultimate base of that 
national army, whether it fights on the frontier or 10,000 miles distant 
must be the economic resources of the home land and the wealth-pro 
ducing power of the 90 per cent who can not go. 

This power of wealth production, therefore, must be as jealously 
guarded as the strength and composition of the combatant force, and on 
no account should we take from the former men who are indispensable 
from the industrial standpoint. 

The captain of industry, the skilled mechanic, and the rising artisan 
are men of trained and disciplined minds. They know the meaning of 
self-discipline, regularity of habits, long hours, night study, and con 
centration of purpose. While these are precisely the benefits which 
military training holds out to the undisciplined mind, it is beyond con 
troversy that a nation’s appeal for men to fight goes straight home to 
the mind of the disciplined man, while it slips lightly off the man to 
whom military training would be a boon. This explains the universal 
complaint of manufacturers that the appeals of recruiting officers con 
stantly and invariably take from them the men who are indispensable 
to the proper conduct of their business, while for each one taken there 
are five unskilled men left whose places, were they to go, could be easily 
filled. i 

The voluntary system, while discriminating between men by drawing 
largely from the more efficient and those the country can least afford 
to spare, is nondiscriminating as between industries, drawing alike from 
the munition plant and from the distillery and frequently hitting more 
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In time of war the eligibie male 
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MAXIMUM OF INDUSTRIAL 


heavily those industries most indispensable to the nation's economic 
welfare. 
6. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS PRODIGALLY WASTEFUL AND RIOTOUSLY 
EXTRAVAGANT, 
(a) Throughout central Canada the time taken to raise local bat 


talions has been found to be between four and seven months, and this 
is probably true of the whole of Canada. As against a compulsory 
system, which would raise a regiment in two weeks, there is, therefore, 
loss in time of at least five months in bringing each battalion up to 
the stage of mobilization, at which point the real training only begins. 
Moreover, since the authorized full complement of officers and non 
commissioned officers is on pay practically from the beginning, and 
since the heaviest enlistment occurs in the first two months, it is a con 
servative estimate that the loss in money-——that is, the avoidable ex 
penditure incurred—can not be less than the pay and upkeep of the 
full battalion for a period of from three to four months. As this equals 
$75,000 per month, it is evident that with the exception of the first 
hundred thousand, men who came forward eagerly, every thousand men 
raised by the voluntary method has cost the Canadian taxpayer 
$250,000 of unnecessary expense. In other words, the 260,000 men 
thus raised have, as-cortrasted with any sane system of levying troops, 
cost the Canadian taxpayer $65,000,000, for which his only return has 
been the privilege of being five montbs late in turning out each bat- 
talion as a full unit ready to commence its training. 

(b) Another cause of unnecessary expense is the large number of 
married men enlisting, 90 per cent of whom would be refused by any 
system of selection which calls the unmarried man first to the colors. 
The reason for the large proportion of married men enlisting lies in 
the fact that the married man is older, more thoughtful by reason of 
his greater responsibilities, and has undoubtedly a greater stake in the 
war. The proportion in some battalions is as low as 30 per cent, and 
in many others reaches 50 and even 5 per cent. Taking the low 
average of 425 married men per 1,000 enlisted, we are paying in sepa- 
ration allowances alone $3,000,000 per month, or $36,000,000 per 
annum, as long as the man remains under arms. 

(c) In connection with the enlistment of married men there are also 
to’ be considered patriotic funds, pensions to the widows, and the 
financial obligation of the State in reference to the children of such 
men who may be killed in action or totally disabled. ‘These children 











must be reared to the age of 18, and we are therefore obligating our- 
selves for the future expenditure of many millions, reaching forward 
over a period of from 1 to 18 years. 

(4) In addition to this there is the not inconsiderable expense of 
so-called whirlwind recruiting campaigns being conducted spasmodically 
in cvyery part of the Dominion of Canada, Speakers, bands, and 
escorts Inust be trausported; press, bills, and bunting must be used in 
abundance; clerical work, halls, motor cars, liveries, speakers’ hotel 
expenses—returned soldiers are frequently on salary—must all be pro- 
vided for, and the people pay. In fact, it is a safe estimate that the 
ian power and the money now used in the undignified attempt to raise 
men would, if properly controlled, raise, equip, and maintain another 
division on the Gring line, 


frHeE VOLt SYSTEM 


Since youth is an idealist and maturity is thoughtful, appeals from 
the plattorm and the press are being daily responded to by boys of 
16 and 17 and men between 50 and 60 years of age, both classés, in 
their desire to serve, adjusting their ages to meet the requirements of 
enlistment 

Commanding officers of many local battalions inform me that these 
classes aggregate as high as 10 per cent of the total enlistment, and 
by some they are placed at 20 per cent. The inevitable results of this 
will he the weeding out later of thousands of men and boys who will 
prove physically incapable of standing the strain of thorough camp 
training, but who, nevertheless, have been in the pay of the country 
for from 5 to 10 months, 


NTARY PRODUCES THE MAXIMUM OF INEFFECTIVES, 


RECAPITULATING, 

The so-called volunteer system—it is the precise antithesis of sys- 
tem-—is neither British nor French; it is not reliable; it is a denial 
of the basic responsibilities of citizenship; it is undemocratic; it cre- 
ates the maximum of industrial arrangement; it is wasteful and ex- 
travagant; it results in the minimum of effectives and the maxi- 
mum waste of valuable time. ‘These things being so—and these things 
ought not so to be—it seems to me that to continue on these lines is 
an evidence of moral weakness and insincerity on our part, and it is 
little short of sheer hyprocisy on the part of our press and our public 
men to proclaim to the world that we are in this struggle to the last 
man and the last dollar, when the world knows and we ourselves know 
that the first step in a sincere attempt to put even half our strength 
into the struggle would be a classification of our industries and regis- 
tration of our man power. Some form of authoritative selection is 
necessary, not for the purpose of dragnetting the country for men to 
fight, but for the purpose of conserving our wealth-producing powers 
and putting into the field in the most expeditions manner the most 
effective force compatible with this main object. 


Marcu 4, 1916. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, right in this connec- 
tion it has been stated here on the floor of the Senate that 
Australia had tried the compulsory military system and had 
abandoned it. Well, that is partially true, but it is not en- 
tirely true. The fact is, Australia still has the compulsory 
system of military service, but it only applies to her own 
country. It never has been objected to; there never has been 
any attempt to repeal it. This is what was done in Australia 
after Australia had sent forth her volunteers to the Continent of 
Europe to assist the mother country in her struggle for ex- 
istence. Then the question came up of filling her depleted ranks 
The question was, Shall we draft men to go to the Continent 
of Europe to fight? A referendum was had, and with over 
2,000,000 votes cast there were only about 60,000 majority who 
voted against 2 compulsory system for raising troops to send 
to Europe to fill the depleted ranks of their brothers on the 
Continent. It was a magnificent showing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. For the purpose of clarity I would like to 
ask a question. ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand the Senator to be arguing 
against the volunteer system as a means of filling the depleted 
ranks. I would like to ask him how that is a pertinent ques- 
tion under this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, it is a pertinent question in this 
way: Assuming that we are really in war and that we are going 
to have a serious one of five or six years duration, and that we 
will have to send men over to Europe, and the ranks are 
depleted by shrapnel and by poisonous gases, how are you going 
to get men there to fill up the depleted ranks? By a volunteer 
system? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may be permitted, the bill under the 
volunteer amendment provides that however the first increment 
of 500,000 men shall be raised thereafter in the outside limit 
is 90 days, all the deficiencies, whether occasioned by want of 
sufficient men to volunteer or by loss, the depletions shall be 
filled by draft. So why is it pertinent to discuss the feasibility 
of the volunteer system to fill up depleted ranks under this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am undertaking, in my humble way, 
to answer the arguments which have been made by many dis- 
tinguished Senators who have been advocating the volunteer 
system. I am trying to show why it is an unreliable system. 

I mean with respect to the men to fill up 


LORNE MULLOY. 





Mr. WOLCOTT. 
the depleted ranks. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This bill provides for filling ()o,) 
I will say to the Senator, and I am glad he called my atten on 
to it. It provides for recruiting battalions where men are {o ho 
trained to take the places of the men killed, wounded, or jyjcc. 
ing in the battalion or regiment or brigade to which they lj); 
to be attached. In other words, they are training men || ¢},. 
time who can be filled into these regiments under the dps‘; 
system. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may be permitted again, the opponen:s 
of the bill recommended by the majority of the committee }); 
been declaiming very strongly against the volunteer syste) 
Yet is it not true that they propose in their bill to fill all the qe. 
pletions in the ranks not by the volunteer system but by the 
draft system, which they condemn? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably that is true. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is true, I think. 

Mr. STONE. .M?*. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregoy 
yield to the Senatov from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. STONE. My friend made a statement which tmiystifes 
me. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am surprised at that. 

Mr. STONE. i was surprised at it, too; and that is why 
I ventured to interrupt the Senator. In his answer to the 
Senator from Delaware he expressed the hope that we may not 
have to send soldiers to the battle fronts of Europe, and he 
expressed that hope in terms which seemed to warrant the im- 
pression that he believed we would not have to do it. Does the 
Senator really think we are not going to furnish troops to zo 
inte this war? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator did not hear me say we 
would not. I said that I hoped we would not. I meant by that 
that I hoped the emergency would not require troops to be sent, 

Mr. STONE. The emergency is upon us. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not so sure about that. Our 
allies have not asked us for men. They have asked us for 
subsistence and generai supplies. 

Mr. STONE. Gen. Joffre stated that of all 
wanted the American flag on the battle front. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
statement has not been officially made to the Senate of the 
United States ; but if it is made officially and through the proper 
channels, I would say, send them. 

Mr. STONE. If we do not intend to send them, what is the 
use of making all this provision? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that if those people over there say they need 
American soldiers on the battle line we ought to get behind them 
and send them all they want. [Applause.] 

Mr. President, France sent her men over here when Americ: 
needed them, and, as Upton says in his Military Policy of t! 
United States, that was probably the deciding factor of the war. 
If need be, let America be the deciding factor in the European 
war. 

Mr. STONE. I supposed that is what we are raising this 
army for, to be sent over there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We are raising an army to train them 
to be sent there if necessary, and the sooner we get through 
here and put those men in training camps the sooner we will 
be able to help the allies if they need help, and God knovws, it 
seems to me, they need it now. 

I think, Mr. President, the hardest blow ought to be struck 
first. It is with nations and with armies as it is wit! the 
prize fighter, the one who hits the first blow usually wins. 

Mr. REED. It is the fellow that hits the last blow. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, Mr. President, I do not think 
anybody will ever accuse me of being very strongly pro-Dritis!. 
I guess I have said as much against Great Britain as anybody 
It is not that I dislike the British people as individuals. ! 
think a great deal of them individually and collectively, but ! 
have never been a great admirer of their Government. but |! 
this crisis the fight of Great Britain and the allies is the fz) 
of the United States, and any differences I may have hail are 
buried, and it ought to be so with all of us. We ought to be 
willing to give up not only our property but our lives in ordet 
that in this great contest, the greatest that was ever wase'! . 
this planet, America’s voice may be heard at the council bos! 
of the nations when the terms of peace come to be settled. ; 

Mr. President, let us not haggle here about the voluntee! 
system or the compulsory system, Let us take that a 
which the world has taught us in the last analysis must ° 
adopted in order to win the fight. It is the cause of democ- 
racy against autocracy. It is a fight for the governmen' of the 
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ople, by the people, and for the people against despotic 
mai If this war has done nothing else, it has made one of 
“# despotic thrones of Europe totter to its foundations; and, 
¢ we are to believe what we see in the press to-day another 


ra tottering on its base. I hope the time is not far distant 


when the people of Germany and her allies: will understand 
that they are now fighting against their own liberties, while the 
fight of America and her allies is. their fight as well as. their 


Oo oir, President, when we start out on this let: us select that 
method of maintaining an army which is best of all and which 
the history of the ages. has shown is the only one that can last 
through a prolonged struggle. 

To adopt the draft system, it is urged, is a violation of the 
trnditions. of this: country, The distinguished: Senator from 
Georgia [Mr: Harpwick] this afternoon: made that statement 
more than once, and I have heard others make it. Mr, Presi- 
dent, it istin line: with the traditions. of this. country, not in 
violation of them. I have shown that Washington recommended 
it three times and that the Continental Congress. adopted: it; 
and, unless my statement about it may. be questioned; I call the 
attention of the Senate to the statement: of Dr. Chaney, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; who is a pacifist and a Quaker and 
4 teacher of history in the University of Pennsylvania. In his 
testimony before the House Committee on Military Affairs he 
admitted that Washington had reeommended the draft three 
times, Not only that, but: it has been tried: in nearly every 
State in this: Union. 

Thirty-eight States have legislation) which authorizes the 
draft. The military act of 1909 of Tennessee has this. stringent 
draft provision : 

Sec. 6. That when it is-necessary to call out any portion of the reserve 
militia for active duty the governor shail direct his order to the sheriff 
of the county, who.shall forthwith by. written. order. or oral notice to 
each individual, or by. proclamation, appoint a time and place for the 
assembling of the reserve militia at the county seat, and shall then and 
there draft as many thereof or accept as: many volunteers as are re- 
quired by the order of the Commander in Chief, and shall. forthwith 
forward to him a list of the persons .so drafted or accepted as volunteers. 

Can it be possible-that the General Staff of the Army and the 
War College, when the pending bill was prepared by them, had 
the Tennessee act before them, or did they have the act of some 
other State? 

Mr. BRADY and Mr, REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER... Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield; and if se,.to whom? 

Mr. REED. Ail we are asking is for the privilege of vol- 
unteering, and.in the very. bill. the Senator read——— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The privilege is given here for 600,000 
to volunteer if they desire. 

Mr. REED. Give a man a chance to volunteer under the 
volunteer system, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. You will find that the man who is 
insisting on the volunteer system ordinarily is. the man who 
does not want. to volunteer or fight. I do not refer to the Sen- 
ator, of course. Tam speaking of the slackers on the street who 
are continually denouncing the draft system. They do net want 
to fight, and consequently will not volunteer. 

Mr. BRADY. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was reading from the Tennessee 
act of 1909, chapter 400, page 1410, and following. Some good 
Tennesseean felt impelled to assure me that the pending bill did 
hot violate the traditions of Tennessee. Yet I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee was rather disposed to feel that 
it is violating the traditions. The draft provision here is not 
very Inuch stricter than that in Tennessee. If they did not have 
the draft system, they could not get along in some of. these 


States, 


_ Now let us go further. Let us see if the selective draft vio- 
lates the traditions of this country.¢ 

Washington, ina letter to the President of the Continental 
ongress, when he was thoroughly impressed by actual experi- 
nee With the undependability of the volunteer system, said: 


enn the true policy of America not to content herself with temporary 


on its, but to endeavor, if possible, to give consistency and solidity 


(" 


device, 9  aSures. An essential step to this will be immediately to 
repias a plan and ~~ it in execution for providing men in time to 
replace those who will leave us at. the end of the year and. for subsisting 


mene and soldiers and making them a reasonable allowance. The 
ven tls, purpose ought to be of general operation and such as will 
the ons itself, Experience has shown that a peremptory draft will be 
effec ted effectual one,. If @ draft for, the war. or for three years can be 
& year a ought to be made on-every account. A shorter period than 
pd pi hadmissible, To one who has been witness to the evils brought 
he yond den Short enlistments, the system appears to have beem pernicious 
. ‘henmee tion, and a. crowd of, motives. present themselves to dictate 
met with i may easily be shown that all the misfortunes we have 
: bh _ military line are to be attributed to this cause. 
. * * s * 
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Nor have the ill effects been confined to the military line. <A great 
part of the embarrassments in the civil departments flow from the 
same source The derangement of our finances is 


e essentially to be 
ascribed to it. The expenses of the war and the paper emissions have 
been greatly multiplied by it. We have had, a great part of the time, 
two sets of men to feed and pay—-the discharged men going home and 
the levies coming in. This was more remarkably the case in 1775 and 
1776.. The difficulty and cost of engaging men have increased at every 


successive attempt, till among the present levies we find there are 
some who have received $150.in specie for five months’ service, while 


our officers are reduced to the disagreeable necessity of performing 
the duties of drill sergeants to them, with this mortifying reflection 
annexed to the business, that by the time they have taught those men 
the rudiments of a soldier's duty their services will havi expired and 
the work recommenced with a new set. The consumption of provi- 
slons, arms, accouterments, and stores of every kind has been doubled 
in spite of every precaution I could use, not only from the cause just 
mentioned, but from the carelessness and. licentiousness incident to 
militia and irregular troops. Our discipline also has been much burt, 
if not ruined. 


And, again, in a letter dated November 18, 1779, to the Presi- 
dent of the Congress he said: 


In the more early stages of the contest, when men might have enlisted 
for the war, no man, as my whole conduct and the uniform tenor of my 
letters will evince, was ever more opposed: to short enlistments than I 
was, and while there remained a prospect of obtaining recruits upen a 
permanent footing in the first instance, as far as duty and a regard to 
my station would permit, I urged my sentiments in favor of it. jut the 
prospect: of keeping up an army by voluntary enlistments being changed, 
or at least standing on too precarious and uncertain a footing to depend 
on for the exigency of our affairs, I took the liberty in February, 1778, 
in a particular manner to lay before the Committee of Arrangement, 
then with the Army at Valley Forge, a plan for an annual draft as the 
surest and most certain, if not the only means left us of maintaining the 
Army on a proper and respectable ground. And, more and more con- 
firmed in propriety of this opinion hy the intervention of a variety of 
circumstances unnecessary to detail, | again took the freedom of urging 
the plan to the committee of conference in January last; and, having 
reviewed it in every point of light and found it right, or at least the best 
that has oceurred to me, I hope I shall be excused by Congress for offer- 
ing it to them, and in time for carrying it into exeention for the next 
year, if they should conceive it necessary for the States to complete 
their quotas of troops. 

The plan I would propose is that each State be informed by Congress 
annually of the real deficiency of its troops, and called upon to make up, 
or such less specific number as Congress may think proper, by a draft ; 
that: the men drafted join the Army by the Ist of January and 
until the Ist of January in the succeeding year; that from the time the 
drafts join the Army the officers of the States from which they come be 
authorized’ and directed to use their endeavors to enlist them for the 
war under the bounties to the officers “hemselves and the recruits 
granted by the act of the 23d of January last, namely, $10 to the officers 


serve 


for. each reernit and $200 to the recruits themselves: that all State, 
county, and town bounties to drafts, if practicable, be entirely abolished, 
on account of the uneasiness and disorders they create among the sol- 


diers, the desertions they produce, and for other reasons which will 
readily occur; that on or before the 1st of October annually an abstract 
or return similar to the present one be transmitted to Congress, to 
enable them to make their requisitions to each State with certainty and 
precision, 

These statements of Washington were made, it will be ob- 
served, near the close of the war and at a time when he had 
come to the sad realization of the fact that it was imposssible 
for him to maintain a dependable force without some sort of 
compulsion. Nothing is mere prominent in all of his letters to 
the Continental Congress than this fact, and all of his letters 
indulge in eriticism of the system then in vogue for maintaining 
an army in the field. 

Mr. President, that is what we are pleading for here. Let 
us. begin by creating in this emergency an army which can 
be made permanent, as Washington so forcefully 


suggested. 


No man knows, Mr. President, what the morrow may bring 
forth. The war now waging broke out in the still watches of 
a. night, and the whole world has been afliume ever since. 


Europe and other parts of the civilized world have been red- 
dened by the blood of men as brave as any who faced 
each, other in. mortal combat, 

Talk about our isolation protecting us, Mr. President, and 


ever 


the impossibility of transporting troops to our shores. It took 
longer in the Civil War to transport a few regiments of Infantry 


from here to Fredericksburg than it new takes to bring a vessel 
carrying three to five thousand men from Europe to America 
We are not living in the past. We are living in the 
sive to-day; and there is no friend outside of the allies in 


progeres- 


Europe upon whom America can rely in time of emergency. 
Now, let me call attention to the reason which induced the 
Continental Congress to resort to the draft. Greene, in his 
History of the American Reveclution, says on, page 290: 
The States were “ required forthwith to fill up by drafts, from their 
militia or in any other way that shall be effectual, their respective 


battalions of Continental troops.” Having no power to enforce its 
decree, this resolution of Congress had no more effect than its prede- 
ecessors; but Washington's personal appeals, combined with the news 
of the Frencli alliance, succeeded in bringing out enough men to carry 
on the war 


Now note this: 
It continued in this way to the end, Congress passing futile re 


tions and Washington raising men and carrying on the war by 
mere strength of his personal character. 


solu- 


the 
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Where were your volynteers who were willing to come to 
the front to save their country from the British yoke? 

Mr. REED. Where were your conscripts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, We did not have any. Washington 
asked for them and the Continental Congress attempted to 
give them. The States had draft laws, and with all. this 
fegislation and with all the resources at hand for getting these 
gentlemen into the ranks, Washington could not keep up his 
depleted columns. The partial failure of the draft was due 
to the fact that the Continental Congress had no power to 
legislate so as to enforce it. 

What was suggested in lieu of an effective draft law? Why 
the usual inefficient bounty system to induce volunteering? 

The States paid bounties; the Government was promising 
volunteers land—100 acres to each man and more than that to 
the officers—to get both officers and men to stay in the ranks, 
Even that failed to accomplish the purpose. 

Washington, in one of these letters, calls attention to the 
fact of the weakness of militia; and my distinguished friend 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], who lives very close 
to the point, will remember that when Montgomery and his 
men were about to assault Quebec, the period of the enlistment 
of Montgomery’s army was soon to expire. He knew from the 
experience which he had had with the troops in the United 
States that if he tried to hold his men after their enlistment 
expired not a single man would stay with him. He was forced, 
therefore, to make the attack before he was fully prepared to 
do so. Washington has told us that the vicious system then 
in force for maintaining an army not only cost us the life of 
the brave Montgomery but the loss of Canada as well. Wash- 
ington ought to be pretty good authority, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is relating 
some interesting history, but there is one chapter of history on 
which I love to dwell and which I should like to repeat in a 
few words. ° 

When Washington was in the sorest possible straits; when 
it was deemed very probable that we would lose the contest 
with Great Britain, John Langdon, of Portsmouth, N. H., a 
merchant, then the speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives and, by the way, the first President pro 
tempore of this body, gave all his money, all his plate, and the 
contents of his cellar to the cause of the Colonies upon condi- 
tion that John Stark should be called upon to rally the militia 
of the State and proceed to Bennington to save the valuable 
military stores that were there collected. 

John Stark undertook the task. He started across the fields 
and through the woods of New Hampshire; he called around 
him 1,200 volunteers on his way to Bennington. With those 1,200 
volunteers he fought that great battle, won the victory, saved 
the military stores of Bennington, and paved the way for the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, which came not long afterwards. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from Oregon means to do 
exact justice to the volunteers in the Revolutionary War. While 
Washington undoubtedly did deem it necessary, or thought it 
was necessary, to advise conscription, the volunteers at Lexing- 
ton, at Concord, at Bennington, at Trenton, at Saratoga, and in 
all those contests that took place during the Revolutionary War 
acquitted themselves with a valor that was the admiration of 
the world then, and is the admiration of the world now. 

When we remember that John Stark said to his volunteers 
that he had gathered up as he traveled from his sawmill on the 
banks of the Merrimack River, in Manchester, N. H., to Benning- 
ton, as tradition says he did, “ See, there are the redcoats! Be- 
fore night they are ours, or Molly Stark is a widow.” Respond- 
ing to the call of their brave commander, they went at the 
British troops and defeated them gloriously. Surely we ought 
to pay tribute to those men, and not have it made to appear 
that we could then have had a better army, for we certainly 
could not have had a better army under the conditions that 
then existed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I tried to state at the 
outset that I did not question the patriotism of the volunteer, 
and I do not question the fact that there were some of the most 
brilliant battles in htstory fought by volunteers during the 
Revolution. Ordinarily I do not like to refer to these things, 
and I would not refer to them in this Recorp to-day but for the 
fact that it is sought to be made to appear here that the Revolu- 
tion was entirely won by the volunteer system, I am talking 
about the system, rather than the individuals who go to make 
it up. This was the system at Quebec. Think of the cost of it 
there—the life of one of Washington’s most gallant generals, in 
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“(, 
his own language, and the loss of Canada to the United Sta;oc 
The Senator from New Hampshire, I presume, would 1): «4... 
tion that at all. 
Mr. GALLINGER. No. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If Washington is to be trusti). ») at 
was the system in use. I am not questioning the galliaiipy os 
the men. aan 
Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, [| \a,; 
to say that we could not, under those conditions, have }\\j ny 
different system. 7 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, yes. I will say to the Senator 


(ues. 


that Washington tried to have a different system created, |; 
they would not let him have his way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He tried to have conscription, but tj, 
would not have secured better soldiers than the volintecrs. 
Whether they were conscripts or volunteers, they would jaye 


equally been untrained men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He tried to get that system. \Wazsp. 
ington said he did not know how long the war might be pyro. 
longed, and he wanted to get an army that he could depend oy 
if it was to be prolonged. 

I know how unpopular it is to talk thus about our ancestors jy 
the Revolution and to intimate a doubt as to either the ey). 
lantry of the men or the weakness of the volunteer system, and 
I do it reluctantly. 

Here, Mr. President, we are confronting a crisis that demands 
that Congress shall do its best to provide for an army, not a 
temporary one, but for an army that shall be a permanent one 
so long as this war lasts. We could not train this army under 
six months or a year. The crack regiments of Canada went into 
British training camps and trained for eight months before Lord 
Kitchener would let them go across the English Channel. Why: 
Mr. President, it would simply have meant what Gen. Lee, of 
Revolutionary fame, said, that to undertake to take an army of 
untrained men against regular forces simply meant murder. It 
would have been criminal. Kitchener knew that better than 
anybody else. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield, and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yiéld first to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For the purpose of the Recorp, I want to 
ask one question of the Senator from Oregon. During the debate 
this evening the Senator made one observation that I think 
he probably would not have made if he had dwelt upon it 
little while, because it was an echo of what certain newspapers 
are Saying, that there are obstructive tactics in the Senate, ani 
that this bill is being held back by men who really do not want 
to see an army established. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire, I am sure, will acquit me of ever making such a 
suggestion as that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator made it in a very veiled way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not mean to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But if the Senator will look at his speecl 
in the Recorp to-morrow morning he will see that he cid make 
an observation of that kind. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not mean to do it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply want that the country may ko 
the facts; that is all the purpose I have about it. 1 want to 
say to the Senator that this bill was reported only eight \ays 
ago from his committee ; one Sunday has intervened, aud the bill 
has been debated seven days. The Senator would not say 
me, to the Senate, or to the country that that is an unusual 
length of time to debate an important bill like this. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And those of us who have been contendins 


for a volunteer army, as the Senator knows, some of us *t 

least, have been very anxious to get this bill to a vote; ani! 

am one of them. : 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I agree with the Senator from Nev 


Hampshire about that. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I have taken very little time. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator from ev 
Hampshire and to the country that there has not been *\!) dls- 
position at any time on either side of the Chamber tu !)!))ust" 


against this bill. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Or to unduly delay it. a 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Or to unduly delay it. I know 1t* 
not in the heart of a single Senator on either si(e of this 
Chamber to do anything that would cripple the good rigiit “ 
of the President of the United States in this emergency, *” 
I want to commend my friends on the ether side for tle fact 
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that there has not been 2 single display of politics or partisan- 
any part of ‘this discussion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, can we not go a step further 
and have an understanding that we all want a permanent army 
during the war, and that the sole matter of dispute between us 
is whether the best way to get that army is by volunteers, and 
if volunteers fail then to resort to conscription, or whether it 
is better to resort to conscription at first? That is the sole 
difference between the two sides. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the issue. Those of us who 
take the side I do feel that the best way to get an army for an 
emergency such as this is to start out, as Washington said, to 
get a permanent army right in the beginning, and not to wait 
for one system to break down and then to start out to create 
a permanent army. Senators on the other side say that they 
can do that by first giving men an opportunity to volunteer. 
That is the question. I am the last man in the world, Mr. 
president, to suggest that we have not the same purpose in 
view, which is to do what is best for our country. The Senators 
who disagree with me have the same motives and their hearts 
beat with the same patriotic impulses as mine. I know that, 
and I shall never let an oecasion pass to deny the charge against 
my colleagues in the Senate when it is made against them that 
they are undertaking to hinder or defeat this legislation. 

Mr. President, getting back to the draft again, I am calling 
attention to these things because I want to show that my 
friends are in error when they talk about the draft being con- 
trary to the traditions of our Republic. 

In the War of 1812 the Legislature of Kentucky, another 
great Southern Commonwealth, adopted a resolution prior to the 
declaration of war appealing to Congress to enact a draft law. 
Ah. Mr. President, it was in the course of the discussion at that 
time that Webster made his great speech, and I have not any 
doubt that his eloquence and his magnificent appearance had 
much te do with defeating legislation which would have ended 
that war very much sooner, according to every military his- 
torian whom I have been able to read. The eloquence of Web- 
ster and those who stood by him in his opposition to the draft 
law prolonged the war. With thousands of troops far out- 
numbering the British troops at all times, it took us a long while 
to settle the controversy at the sacrifice of millions in blood 
and treasure. But Kentueky did not think that it was contrary 
to the traditions of the country. We have 48 States now. 
Here is one which took action before the War of 1812, and in 
all 38 States out of 48 have draft laws on their statute books 
at this time. 

I stated, in a colloguy with my distinguished friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] the other day in this Chamber, that I was not 
standing on Garrison soil, but rather on Jefferson soil when 
I said that Jefferson rather favored the draft. In order to 
show what that statement was based on, I call attention to a 
letter from Jefferson +o Secretary of War Dearborn, dated 
September 21, 1805. In reading this I want the Senate to bear 
in mind that, with this letter to the Secretary of War, he in- 
closed a proposed law for compulsory service both as to the 
Navy and as to the Army. So that, taking the two together, 
we must conclude, with some other utterances of Jefferson, that 
he favored compulsory service. Now note what he said: 

Considering that the important thing is to keep the militia classes 
so that we may get at the young for a year’s service at a time, and 
that training may be supplied after they are all called out, I think we 
may give up every part of the bill which respects training and arming. 
Let as once get possession of the principle, and future Congresses will 
trajo and arm. itn this way we get rid of all those enemies to the bill 
to whom different details would be objectionable. I send to you the 
bill thus modified and I have thrown in a few words in the clause be- 
einning with the words “The junior class shall be liable,” ete., in 
order that the law may execute itself without waiting for any legis- 
lature Will you be so good as to communicate it to Gen. Varnum 
ind Mr. Bidwell? The sooner the better. 

Two acts, one affecting the Navy and the other affecting the 
Ariay, are set out in the work of Jefferson, and I challenge 
ilybody to say that they do not involve the principles for 
Which we are contending here. Jefferson realized the situa- 
tion, Mr. President. In his message to Congress he was calling 
ittention to the conditions that existed, which were almost ex- 
actly like the conditions which exist to-day. There were pi- 
rates on the sea; Spain and Great Britain and other powers 
Were destroying our commerce. If it was not so late, I would 
call attention to his message. He called attention to conditions 
that were almost parallel with the conditions which confront 
w how, with the single exception that the conditions of to-day 
ome em destroying our commerce, but they are destroying 
emir ae That is the difference ; and yet Jefferson, with the 
struce TOUR arm that President Wilson has been using in this 
res cated ye ane out to see to it that our country should 
calito C as well as the lives of our citizens. He was pro- 
Dosing to do just what Mr. Wilson is proposing to do now, and 


ship in 
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that is to have a bill enacted into law that would create what 
Washington demanded and what every military expert since 
the Revolution has demanded, and that is a bill that would 
create a permanent Army to be used—I do not mean a large 
standing Army; I mean a permanent system. 
message. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course the Senator from Oregon will not 
claim that the pending measure creates in any sense a 


Now, look at 


his 


per- 
manent system? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATSON. I honor the Senator from Oregon for the 


very great, effective, and consistent work he has accomplished 
in favor of a permanent system; but, of course, this bill does 
not pretend to provide for a permanent system. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not at all; it only makes provision 
during this war. 
Mr. WATSON. That must come later, if it is ever to be 


proviced. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Jefferson, in his message to Congress on December 3, 1805, 
after reciting the outrages that were being perpetrated against 
our shipping and against our country as well, and to which 1 
will not call attention, said: 

Whether it will be necessary to augment our land forees 
decided by occurrences probably in the course of your session. 

That is what is happening here. Two epochs in history could 
hardly be more alike than the epoch of 1805 and the present 
one, and the actions of the two great Presidents more alike 
than those of any other two men that this Republic ever pro 
duced. 


In the meantime you will consider whether it would not be ex 
pedient for a state of peace as well as of war so to organize or class 
the militia as would enable us on any sudden emergency to call for 
the services of the younger portions, unencumbered with the old and 
those having families. 


will be 


Then he goes on and cites how many men are liable to serv 
ice, Mr. President, that is exactly what this bill does. I 
takes the young men between 19 and 25 and undertakes to do 
for them just exactly what Jefferson did, so as to have a 
force that we may call on in time of emergency. The only 
difference between that time and this is that we were not then 
engaged in war, and I think Jefferson’s prompt action had much 
to do with staying the ravages of war. 

President Lincoln, great and patriotic man that he was, 
did not entertain any fear that a draft law would violate the 
traditions of his country. When he fully realized, did 
Washington, by actual experience that the volunteer method 
of recruiting the Army was sure to fail if the war was pro- 
longed he advocated and urged the enactment of a draft law. 
When this law was enacted and opposition to its enforcement 
developed he prepared an address to the American people which 
was hever published because he questioned the propriety of 
so reaching the people, but it has been preserved and presented 
by Nicolay and Hay in their “ Life of Lincoln” as having been 
eopied from Lincoln’s own manuscript. He advocated the draft 
both from principle and from expediency as the fairest and 
most equitable method of creating an army. I quote an ex 
tract from it and beg that all he had to say upon the subject 
might be read by the American people in the emergency whic? 
confronts them. He said amongst other things: 

It is at all times proper that misunderstanding between the publir 
and the public servant should be avoided; and this is far more impor 
tant now than in times of peace and tranquillity. [I therefore address 
you without searching for a precedent upon which to do so. Some 
of you are sincerely devoted to the republican institutions and terr! 
toria! integrity of our country, and yet are opposed to what is called 
the draft, or conscription. 

At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a 


as 


variety of motives, 


pressing, some in ont direction and some in the other, would be pre 
sented to the mind of each man physically fit for a soldier, upon the 
combined effect of which motives he would, or would not, voluntarily 


enter the service. Among these motives would be patriotism, political 
bias, ambition, personal courage, love of adventure, want of employ 
ment, and convenience, or the opposite of some of these. We already 
have, and have had, in the service, as appears, substantially all that 
can be obtained upon this voluntary weighing of motives. And yet we 
must somehow obtain more, or relinquish the original object of the 
contest, together with all the bleod and treasure already expended in 
the effort to secure it. To meet this necessiy the law for the draft 
has been enacted. You who do not wish to be soldiers do not lik 
this law. This is natural; nor does it imply want of patriotism 
Nothing can be so just and necessary as to make us like it if it is 
disagreeable to us. We are prone, too, to find false arguments with 
which to excuse ourselves for opposing such disageeeable things. In 
this case, those who desire the rebellion to succeed, and other 
seek reward in a different way, are very active in accommodating u 
with this class of arguments. * * * ; E 

The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our country 
can not be maintained without the further raising and supporting et 


who 
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armies. There can be no arm 
voluntarily or levolneteray. Je have ceased to obtain them volun- 
tarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft—the conscription. 
If you dispute this fact and declare that men can still be had volun- 
tarily in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves volun- 
teering in such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. Or if 
not a sufficient number, but any one of you will volunteer, he for his 
single self will escape all the horrors of the draft, and will thereby do 
only what each one of at least a million of his manly. brethren have 
already done. Their toil and blood have been given as much for you 
as for themselves. Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, will 
bear your part? 

I do not say that ail who would avoid serving in the war are un- 
patriotic ; but I do think every patriot should willingly take his chance 
under a law, made with great care, in order to secure entire fairness. 
This law was considered, discussed, modified, and amended by Congress 
at great length, and with much labor, and was finally passed by both 
branches with a near approach to unanimity. At last, it may not be 
exactly such as any one man out of Congress, or even in Congress, would 
have made it. It has been said, and I believe truly, that the Constitution 
itself is not altogether such as any one of its framers would have 

referrec. It was the joint work of all, and certainly the better that 
t was so. we 

The principle of draft, which simply is involuntary or enforced serv- 
ice, is not new. It has been Por in all ages of the world. It was 
well known to the framers of our Constitution as one of the modes of 
raising armies at the time they placed in that instrument the provision 
that ‘the Congress shall have power to raise anc support armies.” 
It had been used just before in establishing our independence, and it 
was also used under fhe Constitution in 1812. Wherein is the peculiar 
hardship now? Shall we shrink from the vse at means to maintain 
our free Government which our grandfathers employed to establish it 
and our own fathers have already employed once to maintain it? Are 
we degenerate? Has the manhood of our race run out? 

Again, a law may be both constitutional and expedient, and yet may 
be administered in an unjust and unfair way. This law belongs to a 
class, which class is composed of those laws whose object is to dis- 
tribute burdens or benefits on the principle of equality. o one of these 
laws cin ever be Po administered with that exactness which 
can’ be conceived df in the mind. A tax law, the principle of which is 
that each owner shall pay in proportion to the value of his property, 
will be a dead letter if no one can be compelled to pay until it can be 
shown that every other one will pay in precisely the same proportion, 
according to value; nay, even it will be a dead. letter if. no one can be 
compelled to pay until it is certain that every other one will pay at 
all—even in unequal proportion, Again, the United States House of 
Representatives is constituted on the principle that each Member is 
sent by the same number of people that each other is sent by; and yet, 
in practice, no two of the whole number, much less the whole number, 
are ever sent by precisely the same number of constituents. The dis- 
tricts can not be made precisely equal in population at first, and if they 
could they would become unequal in a single day, and-much more so in 
the 10 years which the districts, oAce made, are to continue. They can 
not be remodeled every day, nor, without too much expense and labor, 
even every year. 

This sort of difficulty applies in full force to the practical administra- 
tion of the draft law. In fact, the difficulty is greater in the case of 
the draft law. First, it starts with all the inequality of the congres- 
sional districts; but these: are based on entire population, while the 
draft is based on those only who are fit for soldiers and such may not 
bear the same proportion to the whole in one district that they do in an- 
other. Again, the facts must be ascertained and credit given for the 
unequal numbers of soldiers which have already gone from the several 
districts. In all of these points errors will occur in spite of the utmost 
fidelity. The Goversment is bound to administer the law with such an 
approach to exactness as is usual in analogous cases and as entire good 
faith and fidelity will reach. If so great departures as to be incon- 
sistent with such good faith and fidelity, or great departures occurring 
in any way, be pointed out 7. shall be corrected; and any agent 
shown to have caused such depar ures intentionally shall be dismissed. 

With these views and on these principles I feel bound to tell you it 
is my purpose to see the draft law faithfully executed. 


Now, Mr. President, let us see what Gen. Grant says about 
this. He ought to be pretty good authority. I call attention 
to his Memoirs, at page 547. We can all think of him now, 
suffering the pangs of an incurable disease that was culminat- 
ing rapidly, while his brain was undertaking to leave a memo- 
rial to the people and to his country, and at the same time to 
provide for the support of his family as well as liquidate obli- 
gations he had ineurred—brave and courageous in death, just 
as he had been in life, fearless and truthful under all cirecum- 
stances, and doing what he deemed to be best for his country 
and his kind. Says Gen. Grant: 

To maintain peace in the future it is necessary to be prepared for 
war. There can scarcely be a possible chance of a conflict such as 
the last one occurring among our own people again; but, growing 
as we are in population, wealth, and military power, we may become 
the envy of nations which led us in all these particulars only a few 
years ago; and unless we are prepared for it we may be in danger of 
a combined movement being some day made to crush us out. Now, 
scarcely 20 years after the war, we seem to have forgotten the les- 
sons it taught and are going on as if in the greatest security, without 
the power to resist an invasion by the fleets of fourth-rate European 
powers for a time until we could prepare for them. - 

Think of it! He could not have predicted more truthfully 
the condition of to-day than he has outlined it in that con- 
cluding paragraph of his Memoirs. So we are to-day, Mr. 
President, doing just exactly what he speaks of, amongst 
nations who may envy our wealth in this emergency and who 
may combine to destroy us; and we are moving along with a 
feeling of perfect security as though nothing was likely to 
happen and nothing ever could happen. 

Mr. President, the map of the world may be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. In my opinion, those against whom we 


are pitted would not hesitate a moment to take America, if 


without men. Men can be had only 
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they win out in this controversy, and parcel it out 101 
themselves, as they proposed to parcel it out to the nei.) 
on the southern border a short while ago, and thus re 
and indemnify themselves for the losses they have sust:j)\:) 
this conflict. Where else shall they look for so magniti 
prize? The countries with whom they are now engage) 4 
so depleted in their resources that they can not expect jp. 
demnity from them, and the taking possession of the ¢))pipe. 
ranged against them would not compensate them for the j,.c 
they have sustained. 

Mr. President, is the fact of compulsion against our sy <jo,)° 
I asked the distinguished Ambassador of the Argentine jy. 
public some time ago what they thought of universal 1))j\\;.) 
training and service in his country, and he said to me. © \, 
look upon three things as the basis of our. prosperity.) ,; 
our liberty—that is, compulsory education, compulsory ; Lilitary 
training and service, and compulsory. voting.” They hye } 
progressive and patriotic people in Argentina; and the tiny 
ought to come here when we will follow their example 4), 
have not only compulsory education and compulsory jjilitay 
training, but compulsory voting. I have had men come {o yy 
and denounce officials that had been elected to office: }isinos 
men, lawyers, bankers, denouncing the lack of intelligence ypoy, 
the part of the people because they had elected this man or tha; 
man to office; and 99 times out of 100, if you will ask them j; 
they voted, they will say “No.” Now, if there is rascality yy) 
scoundrelism in office, it is due to these business men who «dy 
not go to the polls and vote, and they ought to be compelled 4 
vote. It is a duty that they owe to their country just as wel 
as the duty of serving in the Army. 

But that is a digression. We have compulsory education. | 
can remember that when it began to be discussed in this cow 
try it was just as bitterly assailed as compulsory service, abso 
lutely. Men would go on the street. corners and row about it 
and it was not very hard to get up a gun fight in some parts 
of the West when they talked about taking. their children ou 
of their homes by force and crowding these children into th 
public schools. But now who would abanden it? Who woul 
abandon it? 

I predict, Mr. President, that if we adopt universal military 
service this country never will abandon it, for the reason that 
it will strengthen the young men, teach them discipline that 
they know nothing about now, and inspire a love of country 
which has almost departed from the young men to-day. 

Violate traditions? Why, we are violating them all the time 
Mr. President. Since I have been in this distinguished bod) 
I have heard men say that we should never depart from th 
pathway blazed by the fathers of the Republic; and yet we 
find those pathways abandoned as conditions change sid as 
our people desire changes in governmental life. 

I remember how the election of Senators by direct vote of 
the people was opposed. Did that violate the traditions of 1! 
fathers? Some distinguished men said so. 

Why, Mr. President, they talk about prohibition. 1 can 1 
member the time that if one dared talk about prohibiting t) 
sale of liquor in a town or in a county or in a State you w 
charged with “ violating the rights of a freeman. A freemat 
ought to be permitted to drink whenever he pleased, wlicre le 
pleased, and what he pleased. Nobody had any riglit to pas- 
any sumptuary law that would control him.” That was a tr: 
dition that was handed down to us not only from the other 
side of the water but on this side. But we have departed fi 
that tradition, Mr. President, and they are regulstiny 
liquor traffic, and not only regulating it—that was tle 
step—but now they have begun to prohibit its manufacture © 
sale, and the people found out that it was necessary to Vio 
a tradition in order to protect our country. One Stile : 
another has fallen into the prohibition column. You [Princ | 
the prohibition amendment here, and when my fri th 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHepparp], gets it up you will li 
men talking about violating the rights of the people «aii (|! 
passing upon the liberty of the citizen; but, while I aim he! 

a prophet nor the son of a prophet, I predict that i 
time of most of us here present national prohibitiv! 
the law of this land. - 

Oh, yes; it is all right to talk about violating tradite' 
Here is another proposition. I can remember 40 you's @- 
when as a young man, I was talking for woman suffra-0 
that was revolutionary. “ Why, the constitutions of ‘le “"" 
and its traditions do not allow women any voice in the affai s 
of this Government.” Gradually the States commence: [0 +" 
woman her rights. Finally they gave her the same rshts 
property that men had and the same rights of contract. °° 
a long time the husband and wife were one, as Blackstone ( 
fined the relationship, and the husband was the one. [Lve" 
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They gradually got away from that. Now they have so 
far departed from the tradition that they are still one, but the 
woman is the one. [Laughter.] But, Mr. President, one State 
ofrey nnother has forgotten these old constitutional landmarks, 
le now we find that nearly all the States are adopting woman 
- iffrage; and I say again that while I am neither a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet I predict that the time is not far distant, 
and it will probably be in the lifetime of some of us here now, 
when woman suffrage will be adopted as a national proposition 
rather than as a State proposition. 

Why, I could call attention to a great many traditions from 
which we have departed, and always with changing conditions 
and in the interest of the American people. 

Mr. President, I am taking more time than I intended to 
take, but there are one or two things that I can not resist the 
temptation to speak about. 

It has been the custom of our friends here, some of them, to 
denounce the Regular Army. Is there any wonder that the uni- 
form of our country is not respected by the men on the street? 
Can you wonder that when one of these brave boys, with his 
country’s uniform, goes into a theater or into a café insult is 
offered him when you find in the Senate Chamber here men 
who sve denouncing the Army? It must not be forgotten that 
the Regular Army of the United States at all times, in peace 
and in war, is a volunteer army, under strict rules and regula- 
tious, of course, and under strict discipline and conditions that 
you can not get in militia forces as a rule. Not only are these 
enlisted men sometimes denounced and insulted when they go 
out in uniform, but I have heard men say that the Army officers 
themselves were all autocratic martinets and upstarts. Was 
there ever 2 more unjust charge than that? 

Why, Mr. President, West Point has, as officers in the Regu- 
lar Army, a litthke more than 50 per cent, and, mind you, 
these officers that graduate at West Point are young fellows 
that come from the factory and from the farm and from hehind 
the counter. One of the brightest boys who ever went from 
my State and graduated from West Point was the son of a 
poor locksmith. Others have come from the farm, and nearly 
all of them are poor, but patriotic young follows. They are 
of the same bleod as you and I, American boys. Why should 
they jose their Americanism when they go into the West Point 
Acudemy? And then the half of the commissioned personnel of 
the United States Army that did not come from West Point— 
where did they come from? They came from your little com- 
munity and mine. They came off the farm; they came from 
the same places as these boys that go into West Point and 
graduate; and yet we find men here denouncing them as hold- 
ing themselves above the enlisted men whom they control. 

Mr. President, it ought not to be true. It is not true. I 
saw 2 young fellow passing through the lobby here the other 
day in a private’s uniform and I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to put my hand on his shoulder and tell him I was glad 
to see him in his country’s uniform. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I have heard the most of the speeches that 
have been made during this debate, and I have not heard any- 
body denounce the Regular Army or anybody connected with 
it. Is the Senator quite sure that anybody on the floor has 
denounced them? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that I have heard it 
to-day, but I have heard it. I have heard it on the floor of the 
Senate, and I have heard it in the cloakroom. 

Mr. WATSON, During this debate? 

_ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. During this debate I have heard it 
in the cloakroom; and if the Senator will sit out here at almost 


ter. } 


iny time he can hear criticisms of the Army, officers, and en- | 


listed mien that are wholly unjustified by the facts. 
Mr. WATSON, TI have listened to this debate, and I have not 


heard at any time anything but praise of the Army. Of course 
live uot been over in the cloakroom of our friends; but so 
‘ras our cloakroom is concerned I have heard nothing of that 


kind, publiely or privately, spoken at any time by anybody, 


under ‘ny circumstances, 

hoot; CHAMBERLAIN, Why, I do not know that I have 

then it to-day, but I have heard very unkind things said about 
em all, 

i Mr. WATSON. Of course, I accept what the Senator says, 
ecatise he tells the truth. I was wondering who had said it. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Whenever I am in doubt, I tell the 
truth, [Laughter] 
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Mr. WATSON. I have no doubt of that. or that the Sena- 
tor will do so whether he is in doubt or not. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor may not often be in doubt. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I remind the Senator from Oregon that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Faur], in the very able speech which 
he made this afternoon, adverted to the caste, as I understood 
him, that existed in the Army, and gave some personal illus- 
trations; notably, one in which officers of the Army had re 
fused at a hotel to have privates seated at the same hotel and 
insisted that if they were permitted to partake of the hospi- 
tality of the hotel in the same room screens should be erected 
to separate the officers from the soldiers. 

Mr. WATSON, I think that in his remarks the Senator from 
New Mexico animadverted somewhat upon that idea of 
manifested at times in the Army. He said he had seen that; 
but there was no attempt, I think, on his part to criticize in 
anywise the Regular Ariny or anybody connected with it, and I 
Was just wondering where the Senator had heard the remarks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, I have heard them many ti: 
I have heard them in public addresses ; and while I do not recall 
any particular instances of such suggestion made right in this 
debate, I have heard them frequently. 

I have heard the integrity of officers of the Army called in 
question more cian once, in private conversation with men 
who ought not to have done but I call attention to the 
fact that no body of men in the United States of equal number 
have so honestly conducted the business of the Government as 
they. I remember now only one case of a defaleation that 
amounted to anything, and that one man was prosecuted and 
sent to prison. It speaks well for the Army that since the 
birth of the Republic they have maintained a record for faith- 
ful, eflicient, and honest service. They spend millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of the people’s money every year and faithfully 
account for every cent. They have been taken from the Army 
and detailed for civilian duties in Cuba, in the Philippines, in 
-anama, in Porto Rico, and in far-away places to take charge 
of and establish civil governments, and we never have had any- 
thing but the best account of them. 

One of the Senators said the other day, “ It is getting so that 
you have to salute a military uniform.” I hope the time will 
come, when we see our boys marching along the street, that no 
good American will hesitate for a minute to take off his hat to 
Mae young fellow that is in uniform. I am not afraid of mili- 
tarism in this country, where those who are voting for the ex- 
penditure of the people’s money have to go to the people every 
two years and where Congress is restrained by the Constitution 
from appropriating money for a longer time than two years. If 
we become a militaristic power, then it will be because the people 
of America have decided to change their form of government 

The Declaration of Independence recognizes the right of a 
people, whenever they see fit to do so, to change their fori of 
government; but I have no fears of the American people After 
the Civil War the finest body of men that ever were gotten 
together to fight returned to their homes and were absorbed 
by the communities to which they severally belonged, and no 
body could have told, except in cases where there was destruc 
tion and devastation and suffering as the result of war, that 
these men ever had worn a uniform. This was in some part due 
to the splendid example set by Gen. Lee on the one side and 
the generous magnanimity of Gen. Grant on the other. Who 
ean forget the lesson of Appomattox when Lee surrendered his 
sword to Grant and had it tendered back to him by the 
quering hero with a dignity and grace that won for him the 
plaudits of the world?) Who does not remember how the men 
of the Confederate, Army were permitted to retain their horses 
in order that they might go back to their farms to be absorbed 
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| by the communities that they had left, and which had become 
| devasted and ruined? 


Ah! Mr. President, with such a people as that there is no 
danger of militarism We find here in the Senate, us there 
may be found in the House of Representatives and as there 


may be found in every branch of the Government service, men 
who 50 years ago were pitted against each other in deadly 
strife now sitting shoulder to shoulder, endeavoring to give 
the best and most patriotic service that in them to their 
country and to the maintenance of its honor and integrity, 
those who participated on the northern side vying with those 
who participated on the southern side in an effort to do, under 
all circumstances, what is best to be done in every emergency. 
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Now, it is said that the General Staff comes here every year 
and undertakes to get Congress to reverse itself because, as it is 
charged, the General Staff has reversed itself. Mr. President, 
if a man gets sick and wants somebody to help him, does he 
send for a blacksmith or a carpenter? When our country be- 
comes involved in dangers and in war do we go to the statesman 
or to the politician or to the man in civil life to ask him what 
ought to be done where, as in this case, our Government is in 
danger of destruction? Oh, no; we go to the men who have 
made a study of war and the massing and mobilization of troops 
their life work. 

The General Staff, through the proper channels, presents its 
recommendations to Congress. The Congress refuses to adopt 
them, and either so modifies the recommendations as to fail to 
accomplish what is proposed or refuses to act at all. Then the 
General Staff comes at the next session to Congress and pro- 
poses to conform to recommendations which will make a con- 
sistent military plan. The Congress again fails to adopt their 
recommendations. The result is that no consistent plan is 
»ver adopted; and now it is charged the General Staff does 
not know what it wants. The fact is, Congress does not know 
what legislation will best create an efficient army. Can the 
General Staff therefore be charged with reversing itself, as has 
been charged on the floor of the Senate, because it raps at the 
door of Congress in order to best serve its country? This is 
not only the situation now, but it has been since the days of 
Washington. 

Now, as evidence of what I have said, I do not have to go 
back very far into our military history. In 1876 to 1878 sue- 
cessive committees of Congress undertook the subject of the 
reorganization of the Army, and much testimony was taken. 

In 1878 a committee was formed composed of three Senators 
and five Representatives to consider the whole subject of the 
reorganization of the Army. All of its members had served in 
the Civil War. Gen. Burnside and Gen. M. C. Butler were two of 
the members of the Senate committee, and Gen. Garfield was one 
of the members of the House committee. Such generals as Han- 
cock, McDowell, McClellan, Terry, Pope, Ord, Hazen, and Hunt 
were called upon to submit their views together with a draft of 
a bill to carry them into effect. The chiefs of staff departments 
were likewise distinguished officers of the Army and submitted 
their views, but as had been the case before that time, with a 
voluminous report and forms of bills submitted to them, Con- 
gress took no steps to carry out the views of these distin- 
guished officers. 

If Senators are interested in reading a condensed history of 
the war, and what is necessary to an arm, they ought to read 
the report of that committee, replete in recommendations from 
these Regular and Volunteer officers who had been through the 
Civil War and knew whereof they spoke. 

I will not refer to the intervening reports, but coming down 
to 1912, which brings us nearer home, the General Staff worked 
out a plan of Army reorganization at great length, fortified by 
facts as they saw them. What did Congress do? Nothing. 
They followed the proverbial policy of doing nothing. 

Then again a report was presented by the General Staff in 
1915 formulating legislation and suggesting conditions and 
needs. What did Congress do? They took it up for considera- 
tion, but the legislation that they suggested was not enacted. 
The then Secretary of War did not recommend it, but some- 
thing different. I can not say why, but it was not done. The 
then Secretary of War came up before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and proposed a different plan, and what did Con- 
gress do? They did not take the General Staff plan; they did 
not take the plan of the Secretary of War, but enacted a sort 
of military coat of many colors, and crystallized it into a statute. 
The result is that we have a law now which is the best statute 
we ever had as affecting the Regular Army, but it is not what it 
ought to be, and it is not what either the General Staff or the 
War College or the War Department have wanted from time to 
time. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell us briefly in what respect 
it did not comply with the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. One very important and essential thing 
the Secretary of War recommended was the Continental Army 





scheme, The General Staff did not recommend anything of the 
kind. 
Mr. REED. I am speaking about the bill that was passed. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, so far as the Regular Army is 
concerned, it is a pretty good bill, It is the best bill, taken aito- 
gether, we ever had up to that date. I will say to the Senator 
what I said the other day: It is not what it ought to be and it 
was not what the General Staff recommended, 
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Mr. REED. Both those bills were substantially wh: 
General Staff recommended? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. REED. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Let me call attention to it. 1 ¢ 
been a pretty faithful attendant upon the Military Affairs ( 
mittee. If the Senator had been there as often and as lone .¢ | 
probably he would know that the militia end of the nat \. 
defense act of June 3, 1916, was formulated by the Ni: 
Guard themselves. 

Mr. REED. That was simply an addition put onto tl) 
of the Army officers, but did not interfere with their ), I 
want simply to get that plain. They got their plan, but (oy. 
gress had the temerity to still preserve the militia and to ins 
on writing into the Army board’s plan a little of their own 
by providing for a militia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator and I had that ov 
when the national-defense act was up. The Senator has 4 yen 
much higher opinion of the National Guard than I. I sin yo; 
questioning the patriotism or courage of the National Guard. 
but the Senator has more confidenee in the system than ever J 
had. I have been a part of it and I know whereof I + 





Mr. REED. So have I. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know it, but the Senator and ] 
formed entirely different conclusions about the effectiveness o 


the National Guard as a second line of defense. The Senator 
will remember that we tried to put the very bill that he is insist- 
ing on now so strenuously and so eloquently and so ably as a 
part of the national-defense act of 1916, and the Senator voted 
against it twice. 





Mr. REED. This question was never discussed at that 
time—— 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator. 


Mr. REED. In the light that we are discussing it now. 1 
never voted against a call for volunteers at least in war 
in my life. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me eall the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the volunteer act of 1914 to raise volunteers was 
only applicable and could only be made available by a declara- 
tion of Congress after war had been inaugurated. When the 
continental army scheme came up, Mr. Garrison seemed to be 
very much wedded to it. It did not seem practical to many 
of the military experts and we tried to substitute what was 
known as section 56 of the then pending bill—act June 3, 1916— 


never 


which very briefly proposed that the volunteer act of 1914 
should be utilized in times of war. It was to make available 
for the’ purpose of volunteers the very act the Senator wants 
now. 

Mr. REED. That is a different question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says I voted against the volunteer 
act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. You voted against making it « part 


of the national-defense act of June 3, 1916. 
Mr. REED. You now say I voted against giving the Presi ent 
authority in the time of profeund peace to call out 500,01 0 vol 


unteers. I plead guilty to that. That is a different kind of a 
ease, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has a right to change his 
mind. 

Mr. REED. I have not changed it. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then you ought to do it. 
Mr. REED. Not at all. , 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator, I changed 


my mind. I have changed my mind about the Army situstion 4 
good many times. The Senator is on the committee nowy, sn 
if the Senator will attend it he will change his miud quite 
often, too. 

Mr. REED. I may change my mind. It is said that nebo 
but a fool always maintains the exact opinion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I apologize 
taken up so much time. My only excuse for it is because | 
subjected to so many interruptions. 

I think I have said all I wanted to say, Mr. Preside! 
yield the floor, expressing the earnest hope that the bill : 
been reported to the Senate, with as few amendments ss ) 
sible, may be adopted by the Senate, and that we shall (0 \ hat 
Washington and every military expert since his day is !" 
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sisted ought to be done, and that is create a permanent 1” 
for the safety of the Republic when it is in danger. 
Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, we all Know that an av 
be raised, an army sufficient for our needs and comme 
with the man power of the Nation, 
*such methods as will bring the men to the firing line 


iy must 
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and we ‘hope to raise it by 
in the best 
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possible condition of mind and bedy for the performance of 
effective service. — . . 

I am going to discuss this measure as I see it, as it really is 
here, and not as it has been proclaimed to be throughout this 
eouutry—deliberately and designedly in a misleading way. 

All the papers are saying, “ Let us have this universal mili- 
tary service because it is the only system of equality and democ- 
racy.” 

* * * % Pa we * 

“Same obligation rests on all men of military age. * * * 
Universal service must come without another instant of delay.” 

x x * * - * * 


That is the sort of misleading, false impression that has been 
designedly created by the lying press; and for what purpose? 
To compel such Members as desire to think for themselves to 
support a measure here that has no element of universal service 
in it and that ought to be defeated. 

Now, as to the universal-service proposition. This bill only 
proposes that boys between the ages of 19 and 25 shall be sub- 
jected to this conscript system, this selective-draft system, and 
it excludes all men from 25 up to 45, the legal age, from mili- 
tery service. That is the universal military service that you 
talk about requiring by passing this bill. 

In the United States there are about 6,000,000 boys between 
those ages. I say it is undemocratic and unfair and unjust that 
we should place this burden on those boys at this time and in 
this way, from the democratic standpoint of equality of right 
and privilege to all and of special privilege to none. One- 
fourth of these boys have never been allowed to vote, and “all 
covernments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
coverned.” The other three-fourths are between 21 and 25 
years of age. How much have they had an opportunity to do 
in this world of ours? Ah, how much of the blessings of good 
government and peace have they enjoyed up to now? Every 
mothers’ son of them, all put together, have not 5 cents direct 
interest in our overseas commerce, which this war is primarily 
waged to protect and promote. Not one in five hundred has a 
dollar in the bank, and not one in ten thousand of whom owns 
an acre or a foot of land in this country, whose battles they only 
are compelled to fight. It proves the old complaint of “A rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” This is the most flagrant 
and iniquitous class legislation that I have seen in the whole 
course of my life. You propose to excuse all men above 25 
years of age and on up to 45 and disguise the injustice under the 
false claim that it is democratic; men who have lived in the 
greatest country on earth, under the best conditions that ever 
man has brought to bear in the development of civilization; the 
strong, the rich, the powerful, the great, men who have been 
allowed to enjoy happiness, to follow unrestricted their own pur- 
suits of industry and improvement, to build up their homes and 
acquire their fortunes; not one of these men can be compelled 
to go into the Army under this bill, or is even permitted to do so, 
and to conscript these boys, one-fourth of whom can not even 
make a legal contract, and the others who have not yet found out 
where they are going. Oh, no; they are no good for anything 
else, the Secretary of War says. Let us see if I can find that. 
Yes; here it is: 

Men are not deemed skilled workers and indispensable in industry 
until they are of greater maturity than that. 

Well, they are not regarded as necessary to the industrial 
conditions, not having made a place there. That is the real con- 
dition, That is the reason I am talking along that line to-night. 
‘\o Senator here will dispute that proposition or contend that 
the true condition has not been correctly stated by me. 

Mr. President, it is charged by the advocates of this bill that 
the volunteer system is a failure; that conscription must be 
resorted to for raising an army. It is charged that the volun- 
(eer system is retained in the bill, and claimed that the Regular 
Army and the National Guard may still continue to be filled 
by voluntary enlistment. I ceny and challenge the truth of all 
these statements. Not one single one of them is true. 

_ Now, I say that there is no wide field left open for volunteer- 

ing if this bill is passed; there is in effect no place for volun- 

tering after it is passed. 

“ma thatthere are now 500,000 men necessary to fill up 

dabnas ted Guard and the Regular Army to war strength, and 

the a that under the provisions of this bill it may be done after 
it Is passed. Let us see. On page 4, section 2, beginning 


in line 28, the bill reads: 


tlons orate enlisted men apices to raise and maintain the organiza- 


tions emb Regular Army and to complete and maintain the organiza- 
service of ees the members of the National Guard drafted into the 
eet ° the United States at the maximum legal strength as by this 

Provided, shall be raised sy voluntary enlistment, or if and when- 


ever the Preside 
of maintained, ie ee that they can not effectually be so raised 


by selective draft; and all other forces hereby au- 
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horized shall be r n aintaine ti ie 

Such *. ft shall be Miees oie ekanee a oii aoe wae Tok 
citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, between the ages of 19 and 25 years, and 
shall take place and be maintained under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe not tnconsistent with the terms of this act. 

What will be the effect if this bill passes?) The War Depart- 
ment has already declared that volunteering is a failure. has 
discouraged volunteering in the National Guard, and declared 
that there shall be no more volunteering. This bill is conclusive 
evidence of that fact, along with the statements made by the 
Secretary of War in the Military Committee. When this bill 
is passed what would be the incentive for a man over 25 years 
of age to go and enlist in the Regular Army or in the National 
Guard, when he knows that if he does not volunteer he can not 
be put into the service by the conscript system at all, because 
the men who are to be put in under the law, when the President 
concludes that volunteering is a failure, must be selected from 
those between the ages of 19 and 25. That is the condition you 
are going to have. You are going to exclude every man from 
25 to 45 years of age in this country from service in the Army. 
It is wrong; it ought not to be done. 

There would be fairness in this if equality of service of all 
men now subject to military duty, from 18 to 45 years of age, 
or, rather, from 21 years of age, when a man is allowed to vote, 
up to 45 years of age, was required, and I shall vote for that. 
Men are good soldiers at that age and so recognized. There 
would be a strong element of fairness about that and of equality 
and democracy. 

i um a believer in the volunteer system. I believe that it is 
the best that we can have for American purposes under the con- 
ditions as they now exist. When the Army appropriation bill 
was pending in the Senate, immediately after war was declared, 
I introduced an amendment to that bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call for volunteers, in lots of 500,000 at a time, for the 
term of the war, and for continuing the call until a sufficient 
number were enlisted to bring the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. That amendment was defeated on a technical point. War 
had been declared, and yet no call has gone out for volunteers. 

Immediately after that failed I introduced in the Senate a 
bill authorizing the President to raise an army of volunteers. 
I will read the bill here—Senate bill 1807: 

Sec, 1. That war having been declared, the President is hereby 
authorized to call for volunteers for service in the Regular Army, for 
the term of the war, in numbers of 500,000, until as many men are 
enlisted in the Regular Army as are deemed necessary to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion. 

I supported the McKellar amendment in the Military Affairs 
Committee, although I am not in favor of it in principle. I be- 
lieve that the volunteer system should obtain to the exclusion 
of the selective-draft proposition. I am going to support the 
Trammell amendment, which proposes to strike out the selective 
draft or conscript feature of this bill, and authorize a call for 
volunteers to continue until enough are enlisted to bring the 
war to a successful end, 

Let us discuss briefly this volunteer system. I am not going 
to talk about the untrained raw militiaman, as the chairman of 
the committee has done, but I am going to talk about the vol- 
unteer system, the volunteer soldier, and I am going to talk 
about it from our own experience in the past, in this last great 
war, in the War between the States, that cemented forever in- 
dissoluble the bonds of this great Union, in the anguish and 
suffering and blood of our people, and from out the baptismal 
fire of which our Government emerged pure gold, with all the 
dross of sectionalism and division burned away. 

What was the result of conscription in the North? It was a 
costly failure, this system that you hug to your bosoms here 
and say is the best that has been devised by mortal man. What 
was the effect of it in the North? I read a few statistics and 
excerpts : 

At the beginning of ‘1862, when recruiting was discontinued by the 
Secretary of War, there were 637,000 volunteers under arms, the sur- 
plus being turned away without record or pledge. The number of 
men raised in the North under act of March, 1863, was 1,369.343, but 
of these there were 1,076,558 volunteers under this enrollment act. 
The number of voluntary substitutes was 144,012, the number who 
escaped service by paying a fee was 86,724, and the number who were 
compelled personally to serve was 61,947. But 2.3 = cent of the 
total number of troops raised in the North from the beginning to the 
end of the war was raised by draft or conscription. (See Report of 
Secretary of War, 1865.) 

I want to call your attention to what occurred in the Empire 
State of New York: 

The number of volunteers enlisted January, 1863, to January. 1864, 
was 56.156; the total number of conscripts who were delivered at 
military stations was 2,575. (Governor’s message, Jan. 5, 18f4.) 

That was the experience with conscription in the North. 
What was the experience of the South? We do not know exactly ; 
“but according to the statement that I have here, a careful exam- 














ination by the Confederate Bureau of Conscription shows that 
more men came in irregularly than came through the conscrip- 
tion bureaus or came in irregularly and volunteered than came 
in the other way—conscripts. That is the experience of that 
time. 

Experience is a wonderful teacher; it is the greatest and best 
teacher that has been vouchsafed to mortal man. In the history 
of the past that was our experience with conscripts, and yet 
the great war resulted in the preservation of this Union, and 
the volunteer system then employed was a glorious success; 
That was our experience along that line; and I say to you it is 
well for us to heed the voice of experience, our own experience, 
as the voice of wisdom from experience. 

What thine experience teaches true, 
To that give willing heed; 

‘The wisdom that we suffer to 
Is better than a creed. 

Now, let us review the experience of other nations. Yonder 
in. England, in this great war, they have raised over 5,000,000 
volunteers. A little closer analysis shows that England did not 
have more than 6,500,000 male population between the ages of 
18 and 35, and yet she raised something like 5,000,000 volunteers. 
Up in Canada—and Canada has less population than the Empire 
State of New York, less population than Pennsylvania—Canada 
has sent 400,000 volunteers into this war. Yonder, far across 
the ocean, is Australia, smaller than. the State of Illinois in 
population, and yet Australia has sent up to February, 1917, 
285.809 volunteers, 12,000 miles from home, to fight the hattles 
of the mother country. Australia refused on,a referendum vote 
to adopt conscription, but she raised that army of volunteers. 

How many men do we need? How many men do we propose 
to raise? Five hundred thousand. When do we need them? 
The War Department states they can not be equipped, can not 
be furnished uniforms and rifles before August 1. I say to you 
here and now that if the President will issue a call for volun- 
teers we would have a million and a half men recruited before 
August the Ist, more men than could be taken care of. 

We can not train but 500,000 at a time. We could raise the 
other contingent in the same way. It has been shown, demon- 
strated clearly, by the testimony of the adjutant general of 
every State, that the National Guard can be raised to its 
maximum war strength before the Government is able to take 
care of them. We need, as IT have said, only 500,000 men out 
of 21,000,000 of service age; and Canada raised 400,000; Austra- 
lia, 285,809; and England, with the small population she has, 
raised something like 5,000,000 under the volunteer system. 

Now, I speak of the volunteer soldier. I am not talking about 
an untrained raw recruit being as good: as.a trained soldier, but 
I do maintain that the volunteer seldier, with the enthusiasm 
and conviction of a free man, when properly trained, is the best 
soldier in the world. We propose to let these men volunteer; 
we propose to. train them in camps until they are fit; and they: 
are not expected to be sent to the: firing line for one whole year 
from now. That is the condition as it really is. Then, why all 
this haste abeut the adoption of the selective-conseription 
system? It ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. President, let us see what the effect of this conscript 
system will be. It tends to. destroy the sympathy and the good 
feeling existing between the individual, the citizen, and his 
Government, We do not want that feeling destroyed in a 
time of war. If you adopt the system that is proposed here, or 
make such regulations. as that the individual man will think 
an injustice has been done him, then he will feel indignant; he 
will feel that he has not been fairly treated, and he is likely to 
become sullen and resentful. Here is a statement of its effect 
away back yonder—and._ [ quote from the record: 


The failure ot conscription in comparison with volunteering is 
shown by results in this State (New York), 

a * * * * * * 

Like results are conspicuous in all parts of our State and in all 
Sections of the country—in New England, Pennsylvania, and _ the 
West. The attempt to fill our armies by drafting was abortive. Whue 
it gave no useful result, it disturbed the public mind, it carried anxiety 
and perplexity into the workshops, the fields, and the homes of our 
citizens. It not only fails to fill our armies, but it produces. discontent 
in the service; it is epposed to the genius of our political system; it 
alienates our people from the Government ;. it is injurious to the in- 
dustrial pursuits of the country. (Gov.. Seymour’s annual message 
to the New. York Legislature, Jan. 5, 1864.) 

What does this record show about the effect of conscription 
in the Civil War? I quote again: 

The order for the draft was the signal for violent disturbance. in 
many portions of the loyal States and much blood was shed before 
these disturbances were quieted. In some portions of the country, par- 
tieularly in the city of New York, certain. districts in Pennsylvan 
Indiana, and. Illinois, the draft was conducted under the protection 
t pope sent there to overmwe the lawless, and in other districts: the 
draft’ was deferred until troeps. could be furnished to protect’ the 
officers. draft was: not completed til, late in. the yearn and prey 

(Report. of Provost: Marshal Gen. 


The 
duced but few men for; the service, 
James B. Frey, Mar. 17, 1866.) 
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That is what is said to have been the result at that 
I also quote from a speech of Daniel Webster, who opposed ¢)). 
seription and said: “ That if the time ever comes in the jie. 
tory of this country when an army ean net be raised with) y+ 
conscription, the Government will discover that conscri) iin 
can not be enforced without an army.” ied 

One Senator has said ail this talk about the sentimen; o¢ 
the soldier is bosh; that it is not necessary to take it into cop. 
sideration; and he asked, “* Why should he not be just as eo 
a soldier if the Government comes around selecting men jor 
there, and yonder”? Mr. President, you must take sent ment 
into consideration; you must take environment into consider. 
ation;, yeu must take conviction into: consideration in th); 
country; you must take. the temperament. of the: people into 
consideration, the psychological effect, the mental attitude 
All these things. must: be considered. 

Mr. President, as I have stated; I believe in the volunieer 
system and in the American people. I believe the volunteer js 
the best soldier in the world. IL am going to call your atten- 
tion to. the most illustrious volunteer of all time.  Youder 
in the past there came down from his. shepherd father’s home 
from the mountains to the plains where the army of Israec! was 
encamped, a blue eyed, fair haired shepherd boy. who behel 
the army of the living God, halted terrorized and defied by 
the mighty giant Goliath, and with heart aflame with indig- 
nation and with. soul filled. with mighty purpose, he demanded 
to know who it was that defied the army of the Lord, and de- 
clared he would overcome and slay hins. They said: “ Soft— 
whisper boy—you would. better go back up into the mountains 
and tend your father’s. sheep; this is. the greatest warrior of 
all time; he is recognized by all the military experts as the 
invineible champion of the world. You are not a soldier; are 
nothing but a boy just come down from the mountains; let it 
not be known that you have said anything like that.’ But 
he was. insistent and. finally taken to the king, where he con- 
tinued to declare he would go out and. fight the giant and slay 
him. He believed he coulc do it, and he knew it ought to be 
done. That was. the sort of enthusiasm and conviction that 
was in bis heart. The king said, “If you. have done these 
things as you. say, take my. armor and go out and fight.” ° No; 
I am. unused to: that; I will fight. with the weapons I under- 
stand, believing in the Ged of the armies of Israel, the Living 
Ged, whom. he defies, and that I shall prevail against hit.” 
You all know. the result that the. giant was slain and beheaded 
ati last with his own sword. 

You remember the sentiment the enthusiasm, the conviction 
of that volunteer; and there is yet marvelous power in sentiment 
and conviction and enthusiasm. There is no happiness in life 
nor anything worth living for if you take sentiment and convic- 
tion and enthusiasm out of the world, and yet Senators su) 
there is nothing in sentiment. 

Mr. President, I am a soldier’s son. My father was a volun- 
teer—not in that unconquerable host to which the grand oll 
veteran from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] belonged, but in that 
other immortal army that followed the fortunes of “ the storm 
cradied nation that fell.” When the war clouds lowered «hou! 
this country of ours, my father did not believe that the Soul 
ought to secede. He did not believe that his own State oust! 
to secede, although he knew she had the right to do so; but 
when secession came, he went with his State, as most good Mel 
felt compelled to do. He stood his country’s friend in 
of need. He joined the armies. of the South and “playeu & 
man’s part in the world of men.” , 

Aye, yes, Senators; my father was a-soldier, He fousit four 
years: east of the Mississippi River, where there was war i": 
where war was hell. He was on sick leave, on crutches. ue 
tached from his company yonder in Tennessee; saw thal 4 hi ” 
tle was imminent and borrowed a horse to ride, knowiis 
the sons of the South that could get into action would be necce’ 
there; volunteered for special, service, was assigned to Ue 
staff, and carried dispatches. along the firing line on bros 
lin’s. bloody field, where great Pat Claiborne fell on the cnetiy> 
front line of breastworks. with a thousand yards of Cit 
men around him. He fought all down through Georgia wiles 
Sherman marched to. the sea. Ah, yes; my fgther was 2s" 
dier, and he fought as. became a soldier; and the ere 
southern volunteers would have stormed. the gates 0! hell. 
do not say they were more brave than their brothers of 1 
North, and the deeds of that immortal army, with thos 
their victorious. brethren from, the North, are now ii)!azone’ 
forever resplendent high on fame’s. eternal seroll :0 have 
not hecn: dimmed: by the glory of the soldiers of the past 4 
shall! not: be outshone by the glory ofthe soldiers of the (utur 

I have niore love; respect, and admiration for that 100 thas 
for any other living: He is old: and bent and an invali(, W"" 
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ing for the final summons; but he saw it in operation, and 
fold me about this conscription and the conscripts. Sen- 
there is a deep-rooted conviction in the mind of that 
yan and of every other man who volunteered and fought 
pravely in the army upon either side that a conscript was a 
-oward, a Skulker, a slacker, and would not fight. That was 
the experience then, and all the men of our country who went 
to the war under the conscript system rest to-day under a 
cloud, and their sons and their daughters have not been able 
to outgrow and escape the baleful effect and influence arising 
from the fact that their fathers had to be conscripted and 
dragged into the service. 

Remember also the words of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BeckHAM]: “The same prejudice exists against the conscript 
in the South to-day that was engendered during the war, and it 
never will be forgotten.” 

That is the sort of feeling that is in the minds of the people 
among whom T live. 

I am the son of a southern soldier. I am proud of the tradi- 
tions of the South. I love her history, her sentiments, and 
I love all that is dear to the southern heart; but I have 
thanked my God, since I was old enough to know, that the 
cause for which my father fought did not succeed. I have 
thanked Him that the great Union was not dissolved; and 
notwithstanding my love for the South, notwithstanding my 
love for her great and heroic deeds, her history, and traditions, 
no man goes beyond me in admiration and love for this country 
of ours, throughout all her borders, nor has more anxious solici- 
tude for her holding first place in the foremost rank of the 
nations of the earth. I am speaking to-night again for the 
young men, and declare that they ought to be allowed to go into 
this war as volunteers, and not required to go as conscripts. 

Let us see. You talk about the Englishmen, the soldier. 
You talk about the Czar and the Kaiser. But you say that 
Germany's army is the most powerful, most effective, and best 
fighting machine on the earth. Lord Northcliffe, who has been 
quoted here, says “ democracy is a bad war maker,” because you 
have got to get the power finally into the hands of some one 
man or a few men where it can be properly exercised to wage 
war successfully. What else? Speaking of looking over the 
battle fields and the country that the Germans were expected to 
go through into Calais, he said: 

Had that wonderful army that poured through Belgium been inspired 
hy the enthusiasm and the conviction of free men, I do not think that 
anything could have stopped its progress. It is just that which is 
lacking in autocratically ruled armies. 

The inspiration and conviction of free men is lacking in that 
sort of an organization; and that is what caused its failure, 
according to the greatest expert quoted on the other side of the 
question. 

He said also: 

The difference between these soldiers and the soldiers of Napoleon 
the Great, who used to play havoe with them, was the difference be- 
tween human attomata ruled by machinery as compared with men of 
individual thougkt and action guided by a genius. 

I have but a few more words to say. There is no lack of 
elthusiasm in the State of Arkansas. There is no lack of en- 
thusiasm and conviction throughout this Nation. Already one 
citizen has been able to have 123,000 men volunteer in the time 
Since this war has been declared. You know that if this Gov- 
ernment should issue a call for volunteers that more than 
120,000 or 150,000 or 500,000 a month would volunteer, and yet 
you demand that the boys be conscripted. 

Now, Senators, I am not going to talk further. I had to say 
this much once again for the young men of this land. I could 
hot say less. ‘The history of the volunteer is the history of 
America’s military glory, and, lest it depart, here and now I 
‘adjure you by the living God who made us all, by the ties that 
lien hold most sacred, the love of liberty, of home, and of native 
land, do not cut the fighting heart out of our young men with 
this conscription law. Do not impose this indignity upon Amer- 
ican manhood, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the consideration of the 
pening bill and the various amendments offered to it may well 
ene to the one important question, What shall be the 

The eee of the United States at this time? 
wis scussion thus far shows that what Senators are chiefly 

cerned about, and properly so, is the determination of the 
ee Shall we continue the existing plan, extending it on 
a aa of the volunteer system, or shall we limit the volun- 
system, wwe, and expand on the basis of the selective draft 
*cm 28 proposed in this bill? 


has 


stors. 


of the offered I may vote for, where they 
ane the principle or the policy involved. 


submit some observations in support of the bill, 
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experienced and thoughtful people contend that the volun- 
teer system is inseparable from vicious favoritism. Its ten- 
dency is to shift the burden from those who ought to bear it to 
those who, for the good of the Nation, ought not to go into that 
service. The theory of the selective draft, which there ought 
to be no great difficulty in putting into practice, is that the 
men who can best be spared will be called; and those who have 
dependents, or are needed on the farms to produce the Nation’s 
food, or on the railroads which must be operated to supply the 
means of necessary transportation, or in the factories which we 
ean not afford to have closed or seriously crippled, would be 
exempted. Back of universal service is the sense of obligation 
to the country. The right of the Government under the powers 
granted by the Constitution to require such service of the citi- 
zen, and the duty of the citizen in consideration of the protec- 
tion and guaranties afforded him to render such service, are 
perfectly plain. 

Consistent with that principle entirely is the idea of exemp- 
tion of those from military service who can be more useful to 
the Nation elsewhere than in the field. The volunteer plan 
does not take into account this idea. It does not facilitate, but 
hinders, through its lack of system or by its operation, the 
proper mobilization of the Nation’s resources, Its uncertainty 
and unreliability are indicated by the recent experience abroad 
and at home. The former has been frequently mentioned. As 
to the latter, Congress in December, 1915, authorized the enlist- 
ment of 20,000 more men for our Regular Army. On December 
15, 1916, the authorized strength of the Regular Army was 
126.552, while the actual strength was only 100.902. The new 
enlistments, although considerable effort was made to secure 
them, were not obtained. In the National Guard recruiting was 
likewise disappointing. Conceding, in the circumstances I 
need not detail, notwithstanding there was need for actual 
service apprehended, there was not a fair test of the volunteer 
plan, the experience was sufficient to give rise to some doubt 
that it would be wise to place dependence upon such a plan. 
It is instanced that England and her colonies raised some 
4,000,000 men by the volunteer plan; that Canada enlisted 
some 400,000 under that plan; that all of them have proven 
themselves soldiers of the highest type. These facts are cited 
as proofs of the efficacy of the plan. It will be noted that 
Ingland refuses to have her soldiers go to the trenches until 
they have had 11 months of earnest training. 

In the first place, the strongest possible appeals were made 
by England. She had the hideous desolation of Belgium at 
her doors. Pictures of the treaty called a “scrap of paper” 
were exhibited everywhere. Zeppelins threatened and kindled 
a rage which found expression in the cry of “baby killers.” 
Immediate dangers in various directions her people lived in 
the very presence of. We have not those conditions. Our 
appeal is to democratic idealism—stress on “ the issue between 
popular rule and military despotism.” 

In the case of Canada, too much can not be said in praise of 
the noble, inspiring spirit her gallant sons displayed without 
even being invited. She saw clearly that the deadliest assault 
ever made on democracy was begun across the sea when war 
was declared on the mother country. She heard the alarm of 
her European brothers. She knew of violated treaties. She 
realized the meaning of the position that a regular and binding 
treaty was only a “scrap of paper” in the mind of some who 
place might above right. She was impressed by the doctrine 
that weak or small States have no right to live and ought to feel 
honored to be absorbed or dominated by great powers. She 
knew the seas no longer separate nations, that the moving 
bridges acruss the ocean highway connected all lands. 

We find ourselves in thorough sympathy with Canada’s senti- 
ment and attitude; but, of course, our relations with Great 
Britain are not the same as hers. 

There are two prime reasons why the selected draft is the 
preferable if not the necessary plan. First, it will show to the 
world, to the immense heartening of the allies and the discom- 
fort of the enemy that we mean the force and power of the 
whole country are centered on victory. That we have gone in 
with the will to win. Second, it will leave the necessary indus- 
tries uncrippled and the schools and colleges and the univer- 
sities unrobbed of the young men to whom the country must 
look in the future for leadership. The farmer who produces 
the Nation’s food, the mechanic and artisan needed in the trades 
and industries, the young men getting their education to equip 
them for high service, will not be allowed to volunteer in whole- 
sale groups when the general good will best be subserved by 
most of them remaining at their several tasks. The educationat 
institutions will contribute their share only—not empty them- 
selves. The trades and industries and the farms will contribute 
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their share, but not indiscriminately, in numbers that would 
make us helpless where help is most needed. 

The volunteer plan would mean delay, if not disappointment. 
If submarines and Zeppelins or raiders or armed forces threat- 
ened to invade the United States there would be a ready and 
overwhelming response to the call to the colors. Such a situa- 
tion will not arise. Some immediate prospect of real, active 
service in battle would stimulate enlistments to numbers 
greater than could be cared for. When it is believed fighting 
is uncertain or remote recruiting will be slow. Thus the volun- 
teer plan depends not on the judgment of the military authori- 
ties but upon the disposition of the volunteers. There is absence 
of control when control may be needed. 

There is one other way to bring forth volunteers in sufficient 
numbers, and that is by arousing feelings of hatred eoward the 
foe. A propaganda of that sort is most inadvisable. ‘ God 
punish our enemies” is a theme which may serve those who 
wage a war of “ frightfulness” and barbarity, but we can not 
think of teaching and proclaiming a feeling of hate toward any 
people. The real origin of the whole abomination of desolation 
is found in the denial of brotherhood. The failure of great and 
strong races to respect the personality of the smaller and weaker 
ones lies at the root of the fresh miseries and new horrors re- 
corded every day. Hate is made the ruling passion to threaten 
the ruin of a world. We can not resort to that. Without the 
impulse immediate danger or attack would create, without the 
promptings engendered by hate, volunteering could not be relied 
upon to place the armed force of the United States in such a 
position of strength, numerically or otherwise, as it should 
occupy. Even with these two incentives, one not likely and the 
other unthinkable, volunteering would likely occur in localities, 
in institutions, here and there; in some States there would be 
enthusiasm, in others lukewarmness, resulting in unfairness, 
inequality, and inefficiency. 

Whole divisions were sent back to operate the mines and 
factories in England after enlisting and training. This ought 
to be proof enough that the best results may not be accom- 
plished by such a plan. Besides, there is opportunity, through 
the National Guard and the Regular Army, for over 300,000 
to volunteer. I do not believe any odium could attach to the 
drafted man under this bill. It would be more nearly accurate 
to call him the selected man. He enters the service because 
he is the chosen among thousands. Chosen because he comes 
up to the standard fixed by the law. Selected because his 
country needs him and finds him to be fit to meet the supreme 
test of the citizen. He should feel honored by that choice. He 
should take pride in the fact that he was selected to defend his 
country on the battle field with his skill, his manhood, his life. 
What greater privilege, what higher honor could come to him 
than to be selected from among all his countrymen to carry his 
country’s flag in the face of his country’s enemy! The drafted 
man will be the selected, the honored man under this bill. 

There is no difference between us as to the need of an army, 
trained and equipped. The only question about which there are 
different views is how best to attain that end. Some contend 
with great force and eloquence the volunteer plan is the his- 
toric and wisest plan, according with our free institutions. 
That seems to me, in the last analysis, a haphazard, one-sided 
plan, certain only in its uncertainty. Experience in former 
times, and in the very latest and most stupendous of all wars in 
all time, teaches that the selective draft is the scientific, de- 
pendable, safe, and fair plan. It affects all alike. It is what 
Washington advised when he said: 


A free people ought not only to be armed but disciplined, to which 
end a uniform and well-digested plan is requisite. 


I am not disturbed that we are not entirely unanimous on 
this question. A writer has well said: 


When men meet together, smile and agree, progress weeps. 


Mr. President, I was in Paris, attending a reception given 
by the American ambassador at the embassy, when a message 
came to him from the foreign office, the afternoon of July 28, 
1914, that Austria had declared war on Serbia. The reading 
of that message brought a solemn expression to the faces of 
those present, and the assembly soon melted away. I turned 
to the prefect of police of Paris, who stood by me, and said I 
presumed the trouble would be confined to chose two countries, 
or, at any rate, not extend beyond that region of social and 
political canker in Europe, the Balkans. He shook his head 
and replied no one could tell how far it would reach. “ But,” 
said he, “we are sure America will be found on the side of 
right and justice.” 

And so at last it is. And America is there in no feeble or 
halting manner. “Thus, from Palos, in 1492, to Sarajevo, in 
1914, the hand of Europe has drawn us ever and ever closer,” 
and now we, too, must face the “ Pentecost of calamity.” For 
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democracy, the hope of humanity; for freedom from ())).,< 
sion; for rights which go with liberty and civilization, we yo. 
and we strike. 

We will lose blood and treasure; but we feel that no 
accomplishment was ever realized, no desirable goal ws , 
reached, no achievement worth while is possible, withoy: » 
ture and hemorrhage. That is the law of life. We wij; | 
fewer dollars at the end, but we will have our own self-y, 
and the respect of all other people. 

On the ist of August I was again in Paris and saw the j,. 
ginning of the mobilization of that magnificent French Ap), 
The Government took charge of the railroads and commayy oor, 
the motor cars, trucks, and every means of conveyance. 
night, camped in the plaza fronting the Gare du Nord. 
something like a thousand Belgians. They were a sturjy 
manly, honest, sober, serious-minded lot of men. They pay 
come from the wheat fields of France, where they had beer as. 
sisting in the harvesting of the crop. They were waiting fo» 
transportation to their homes, to which they had been sy 
moned. Within a few weeks those hard-working, braye mey 
were participating in another harvest. They were being mowed 
down by a relentless, overpowering foe in “ bleeding Belyiym.” 

France had a conversation with Germany in whiel sie 
answered the curt inquiry as to what she meant by mobilizing 
by saying simply she proposed to protect her interests. Gey. 
many declared war on her. The men disappeared from their 
usual vocations and rushed to the colors. Women took their 
places in the hotels and elsewhere. Seeing a woman bid one oj 
these men good-by with her blessing and encouragement, [ in- 


That 
Were 


quired if she was not distressed to have these men go, and shi 
replied, ‘‘ Every man should go—we expect no mercy from th: 
Germans.” If half we read is true she was right. 


This grave step by Austria was unwarranted. The action was 
wholly unjustifiable. Servia had conceded all she could honor- 
ably grant and made every reasonable effort to avoid war. The 
prevailing impression then was, and time and developments 
have crystalized that into fixed opinions which may be called 
the public opinion of the world, that if Austria's unreasonable 
action was not actively instigated by Germany it could have 
been directed and controlled by the latter. 

History will write the truth, that if Germany did not strike 
the match which set the world afire, she could have readily ex- 
tinguished it before any damage was done. Her rulers had pu 
poses of their own to subserve. 

Here spoke Prussianism. The Prussian creed came into play: 

We Hohenzollerns take our-crown from God alone. On us the Spirit 
of God +as descended. I regard my whole task as appointed | 
heaven. Who opposes me I shall crush to pieces. Nothing must be 
settled in this world without the intervention of the German lmper 
Might is right and is decided by war. The peace of Europe is only 
secondary matter for us. The sight of suffering does one good: t! 
infliction of suffering dces one more good. This war must be conducted 
as ruthlessly as possible. 

Germany was willing to make a 
some theory that it meant for her 
sun.” 

On the 3d our party managed to get a troop train to Dieppe 
and thence a boat to New Haven, and thence a train to Londo! 
England was mobilizing, and on the 4th war was declared 00 
her. In an orderly, systematic way she began the assembling 
and training of her forces. On the 10th we sailed from Ply- 
mouth, and there on the docks were the motor busses we lac 
seen five days before carrying passengers on the streets of Lon 
don transformed into ambulances. We were told 20,000 soldiers 
had already left that port for France. We sailed away from 
those stirring scenes little dreaming the United States wow 
be even remotely involved in that unprecedented tragedy. It 
was supposed then the struggle would be over in a few months. 
I found that impression prevailed in high places here. When 
we reached home, August 18, there was talk then about th 
peace that was certain to be realized inside of six months. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. The only safe course is to prepare for 
the worst. All we know about peace is we are at this moment at 
war. Its duration no man is wise enough to foresee. Whel it 
will end we can not guess. How it will end, if we do our part 
with the unsurpassed courage and determination and the - 
lute scorn of sacrifice which have in the past characterize this 
people, and having in mind the glorious record mace by out 
friends, we have no doubt. The “short-war” fallacy 0 
Britain and France dearly. We should profit by the [eso 
taught them. It would be a grievous mistake for us to f all oe 
a similar error. When Kitchener said “three years ” the pu’ 
scarcely took him seriously. A few days ago Mr. Bonar aa 
is quoted as stating to the House of Commons that Cee 
would have a million men added to the ranks of her a ee 
year and would be numerically stronger than at any Ue © 
the war began. The achievements of her military science‘ 


glowing region on earth 0 
some sort of “ place in th 
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yalor have given her confidence. That must yield, and the day 
would be hastened by the prompt creation of a great American 
\rmy capable of enormous expansion, as provided in this bill. 
“ With all our resources, with all our strength, with all our 
might, we strike for justice, for freedom, and for humanity. 
From every walk of life, from the hills and the valleys, from the 
cities and the countrysides, from the offices and the workshops, 
from the platform and the pulpit even, there must be a mobili- 
vation of valor such as only a people who love liberty truly, 
who believe in a Government where individual opportunity is 
synonymous with individual liberty, in a land where “ every 
man is set free to be his best and do his best” can produce. 

In such an enterprise leadership counts mightily. Having 
full confidence in the master minds, the unquestioned patriotism, 
the pure and inspiring purposes of those who eal on us all, I 
propose to answer that call in the way they wish it answered 
in so far as lies in my power. 

This is no time for divided councils. Those best informed 
and in position of greatest responsibility, after mature reflec- 
tion and deep study, advise us, indeed urge us, to adopt this 
plan. I am not willing to assume superior knowledge or 
fuller information than they possess. My patriotism is no 
greater than theirs. In the days of the Druids in Ireland 
there was promulgated a command, called the “ Ordinance of 
Tara,” to this effect: 

No man should light a fire in Meath till the beacon blazed on Temair. 


In fateful situations like the present, when vital questions 
are involved, when a false step may mean destruction, when a 
blunder may amount to a crime, when a mistake may mean a 
hurt which can never be healed, it would be “plucking the 
fruit of unripe wisdom” to disregard the beacon on Temair. 
In emergencies like the present, indeed in strictly 
affairs, the President walks ahead. No one belongs in his 
front, not even by his side, but behind him. 

Parliament never failed to give the ministry what it wanted. 
The Chamber of Deputies gave the ministry power to make laws, 
without consulting them, by executive edict. Can Congress 
afford to disapprove the plan which has been agreed upon by 
the President and his advisers as the wisest and best, if not 
indispensable, upen which this contest must be waged? “ Grim- 
visaged war hath raised its wrinkled front,” and we draw the 
sword and we must move forward to the “ perilous ridges of 
battle.” with armies and equipment that will make the result 
certain and decisive. 

Mr. President, this war must not be prolonged, or it will end 
the world. The President, upon whose giant shoulders rests the 
greatest responsibilities, calls on Congress to pass this bill sub- 
stantially as reported by the Committee. 

Let us forego prejudices and preconceived notions and give 
the “sinews” as wanted. 

No man enlists under this bill except for “the period of the 
existing emergency, unless sooner discharged.” The forces here 
provided for are for this war. Whatever views one might have 
regarding a military establishment under peace conditions, 
those views would scarcely be applicable to the situation in 
which we now find the country. We are at war in which we 
Seek no revenge. Not even reparation is our motive. There is 
much more at stake than trade or ships or even human life. 
Material loss or gain must be disregarded. Let there be no 
discordant note, no division. The cause and the motive can not 
be better expressed than by the President in his world message. 
"“ Right,” he declared, “is more precious than peace.” 

The United States is challenged to play its part in the titanic 
Struggle to “ make the world safe for democracy.” 

Mr. President, there was a great speech delivered in this 
Chamber 88 years ago next May 10. It ranks along with the 
ablest and most statesmanlike addresses preserved forever in 
American history. It quotes that Senator’s words in his “ notes 
on the situation.” These words are cut into the rain-washed 
nhohument erected to his memory in the State he so grandly 
represented here. 

These words of Ben Hill, of Georgia, must never be forgotten. 
They are, “Who saves his country saves himself, saves all 
things, and all things saved do bless him. Who lets his country 
die lets all things die, dies himself ignobly, and all things dying 
curse him,” 
tenet, President, I wish t6 insert in the Recorp a few short 
Se are and letters which are samples of the many which 
; . come to me on this subject, as indicating what I believe 
© be the views of a very large majority of the people of Florida 


and, I think, of the country. 


wanen these letters is from’ one of the best citizens of the 


Army, 


He was a distinguistied officer in the Confederate 
He has always taken great interest in military affairs, 
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and has been active in the State militia and the National Guard. 
Hiis experience as a gallant soldier, his sound judgment, his 
patriotism, his knowledge of the subject, should give his views 
peculiar force. 

I wish to read that letter from Judge William B. Young and 
to have the other matters submitted inserted in the Recorp. 
The letter was received to-day and is as follows: 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 25, 1917, 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER. 

My Dear SENATOR: Yesterday afternoon I received the copy of the 
* Bill to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Es 
tablishment of the United States,’ and also the copy of the report of the 
committee. After careful reading I most heartily approve of the bill, 
and indorse the report of the committee. The volunteer system is a 
failure, and the Confederate Armies would have been practically dis- 
banded in the winter of 1861-2 but for the conscript act. Regiments 
that were composed of 12 months’ volunteers were claiming their dis- 
charge, though the enemy were advancing up the peninsula with a 
large army, which McClellan had spent six months in training and 
equipping. My experience of years with the National Guard here has 
convinced me of the futility of relying on voluntary service. [ft has 
been impossible to keep the ranks full, and within the past year it has 
been necessary to disband most of the companies of the First Florida 
because tbey could not fill their ranks to the required minimum, and 
though we are now at war, and though the Government has been calling 
for volunteers to fill up both the Regular Army and the Natioual Guard, 
they have not received enough to raise the organizations to war strength. 
But for the fact that the enemy can not reach us our coast cities would 
now be in his possession. If he should succeed in overcoming the 
French and English, we would soon be overrun by a vast veteran army, 
with ouly 21 handful of troops to meet him. Not a day should be lost 
in passing the bill and organizing and training an army. Too much time 
has been lost already ‘The “ million men that would spring to arms in 
a night” have not sprung, aid if they had they would be an unor- 
ganized, untrained, undisciplined mass that would be worth iittie against 
disciplined troops. The advocates of the volunteer system talk of the 
fighting of the volunteers in the War between te States. The armies 
ef that war fought but one battle before they had been trained and 
disciplined for six months, and that was the first Battle of Manassas, 
or Bull Run. In that battle the Federal Army was defeated and utterly 
demoralized, and the Confederates, though the victors, were too disor- 
ganized and undisciplined to follow up their victory. I have felt for 
over 15 years that we were in a fearfully unprepared condition to meet 
the attack of any first-class nation. Pardon me for wriiing at such 
length, but ever since the War with Spain I have felt that, with 
millions of men capable of bearing arms, and ample resources. we could 
be overrun by any first-class power. During that war many of the 
troops encamped here died from disease because of the ignorance and 
incompetence of their officers. 

Yours, truly, 


The matter referred to is, as follows: 
CenTuRY, Fia., April 24, 191. 


Wma. B. Youneé. 


Hon. DuNCAN U. FLETCHER 
United States Senate, Washington, D. Q.: 

At mass meeting of citizens of Century last night a resolution in 
dorsing the plans of the administration for universal military training 
and selectve conscription was unanimously adopted and you are re- 
spectfully urg:d to support same by your influence and vote. 

A. W. RANNEY, Chairman. 
J. H. Jones, Secretary. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 24, 1917. 
Hon. D. U. FLercuer, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

The Rotary Club, of Jacksonville, comprising representatives of 100 
businesses and professions in Jacksonville, unqualifiedly indorses the 
recommendations of the President ot the United States as to the neces- 
sity in this national! crisis for the rasing of an army by conscriptive 
draft. We firmly. believe that neither the National Guard system nor 
volunteer enlistments nor any other plan which penalizes patriotism 
for the benefit of shirkers and slackers ought to be depended upon. 
We are earnestly convinced that national military service is at all times 
as much universal as the payment of taxes, jury service, or any other 
price that we are called upon to pay for the inestimable privilege of 
American citizenship. 

JoHN H. Gay, President. 
R. T. ARNOLD, Secretary. 


Cricaaco, Itu., April 24, 191. 
Senator Duncan U. FLetrcHer, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: As organizer and executive of American Merchants’ Syndi- 
cate, composed of 12,000 reat American merchants in every State. I 
implore you vote for conscription and tet the loafers and unsympathetic 
naturalized foreigners do their part. allowing those not subject to con- 
scription to volunteer, subject to acceptance if needed under arms more 
than in industry Tho'gh ineligible ‘or conscription I will volunteer 
for anything after elig'bles are conscripted. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of real vatriots anxious to go to the front await news that 
those whe owe the s-me duty will be required to pay it along with the 
brave enthusiasts. Let the noncoms. of the Regulars become officers of 
the new men. Perdition to the green politician volunteer officer. 

° JOHN BASKERVILLE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., April 24, 1917. 
Duncan U. Fretcusr, Washington, D. @.: 

Universal suffrage and Government protection logically demand 
universal service in time of need and a universal training of the 
young man to meet the need. The Rotary Club of Pensacola, com- 
posed of 69 representative citizens, unanimously indorses the prin- 
ciple of universa! training and service and urges the immediate pas- 
sage of bill now pending to make same effective. 

WILLIAM FISHER, 


President. 
WALTER P. CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary. 
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PENSACOLA, FLa., April 23, 1917. 

DUNCAN "J. FLETCHER, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeEnNaTOR: At the annual meeting of the Florida Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, held on the 19th instant, the anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington, the below resolution was adopted: and we 
hope that you can see your way clear to vote for and give the weight 
of your influence to the passage of the proper legislation which will 
bring about universal military training and selective conscription in 
time of war, as recommended by the President. The following is the 
resolution : 

“ Resolved by the Florida Socicty of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution in annual meeting assembled hat we desire to go on record as 
supporting the President of these United States in bis action in recom- 
mending to the Congress the enactment of adequate laws providing for 
universal military training for the youth of our land and for such 
selective conscription as shall be necessary in any time of war.” 

Yours, very truly, 


Hon. 


Froripa Society, Sons or THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
By Joun H. Cross, Secretary. 


{From the Tampa Tribune, Apr. 21, 1917.) 
CONSCRIPTING V, VOLUNTEERING. 


When President Wilson gives it as his solemn opinion that selective 
conscription is the only available method by which the country can 
raise sufficient troops to do the work of this war, the great majority of 
the people will take his word for it and support him in asking it. 

It is regrettable that there are signs of a clash between the President 
and Congress on this vital subject. 

The advantage of conscription will be that it —_ not permit of 
“slackers.” The volunteer goes to war while his competitor in business 
remains at home and profits by his absence. The stay-at-home gets the 
soldier's job. It is a partial and unfair arrangement. 

If this country needs the services of every man of certain age, it 
ought to get them without exception. It is unjust to permit one man to 
profit by another's patriotism. 

Great Britain soon found that the volunteer system didn’t bring the 
desired results. There were too many mouth patriots, who talked of 
devotion to country but preferred to show that devotion by staying at 
home in good jobs and comfortable surroundings. 

When the need comes for men, we ought to be able to get them without 
waiting for them to make up their minds to respond. Conscription is, of 
course, not exactly an American method, but in such a time as this we 
can not be sticklers for tradition. If every man of the requisite age 
were willing to drop everything and go to the front, we wouldn't need 
conscription, but it is likely that one man out of three will not feel 
that way about it when the time for action comes. Hence the two will 
suffer while the one will thrive. 


We are for the President on this question. He is right, as usual. 


_— 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 16, 1917. 


Senator DUNCAN U. FLerTcHer, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I wish to take this occasion to express myself as 
favoring the pending bill locking to universal military training through- 
out oe country and am very much in hopes that the law will be 
enactec 

a you may do in this connection, therefore, will be appreci- 
ate Yv. 
Yours, very truly, 


W. J. KEvty. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 16, 1917. 
Hon. D. U. Fuercuer, 
Senate Post Office, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have been discussing with a ‘number of people 
the proposed Army bill, particularly selective conscription and the rela- 
tive merits of this procedure in raising the necessary force to that of 
voluntary: enlistments. 

It is my belief that selective conscription would come nearer filling 
the ranks in a short space of time than any other method and would 
probably avoid the necessity of such procedure in future, which I 
believe would be more embarrassing than if selective conscription was 
put into effect in the ne 

I do not know whether our Senators and Representatives desire per- 
sonal expressions on this subject, but a sons myself I felt as if 
I was justified in expressing myself along this line and have taken the 
liberty of so doing. 

Hoping the Government will be able to put through the program of 
selective conscription, and with kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
THos. P. DEenHAM. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 14, 1917. 


Senator DuncAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: For the last week I have been sounding out to the 
best of my ability our most substantial citizens on the question of 
compulsory military training and conscription for service in the Arfhy, 
and I have found the opinior almost unanimous in favor of conscrip- 
tion. They all seem to think it is the fairest manner of raising an 
army. I take it if the law is enacted providing for conscription it 
would not prohibit emy young man from volunteerin;, who desired, 
but on the other hand it would make every man coming within the 

rescribed age limit liable to do his duty and prevent shirking. I 

on't see any age ws in making the boys who are patriotic enough to 
volunteer do the fighting for the shirkers. 

From reports I hear I feel sure you are in favor of enacting the 
legislation the President desires on this subject, and I only write to 
advise you as to the sentiment down here as far as I have been able 


to Wit at it. 
ith kindest regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly. 


ArtTnHor T. WILLIAMS. 
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THE LAwygrs’ Cuivp, 
New York City, April 19, 4»; 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Member United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The war committee of the Lawyers’ Club desires to rd 
its belief emphatically and insistently that the institution of uni, 
obligatory military training and service under Federal contro! 
United States of all the male citizens of the country should be 
lished at the earliest practicable moment. 

This should be done, not only as a measure of national safe: 
also for the sake of its benefit physically, mentally, and morally ;} 
recipients t'iereof. 

That an act embodying the measures suggested by tho Cham! 
bill or that of the War Staff or such inclusions or modifications | 
as may be found wisest of adoption should receive the serious ana 
early consideration of Congress, and that pending such action 9 « 
lective conscriptive measure along the lines urged by the Presiden: 
should be passed and put into application without delay. 

Very truly, yours, Wm. ALLEN Botrer, 
President 


\ 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 15, 191, 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER. 


My Dear Senator: I am not an applicant for any office, but I fp) 
it my duty to write to urge you to use all of your influence to procur 
the passage of a law requiring universal mil'tary service and training. 
You know that I have seen considerable military service, and I am sup 
that is the only safe way. Officers should not be elected, but appointed 
by the Commander in Chief, and no one should be appointed becayse 
he is a prominent citizen or has political pull, but only because he js 
competent. During the War between the States colonels were appointed 
in many cases because they had been Members of Congress and wer 
influential, and several very prominent ones were appointed to co; 
mand brigades, and in grate instance coming under my observation they 
made a mess of things. kad rather be commanded in battle by 4 
cadet from West Point than by the ablest Member of Congress if he 
had not had military experience. I am as devoted now to the United 
States as I was to the Confederate States in the years from 1861 to 
1865, inclusive, and if I can be of any service I will gladly render it. 

Yours, very truly, 


Wma. B. Youna. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if there is no Senator who 
desires to speak to-night, I move that the Senate take a recess 


until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the motion will be entirely in order if no Senator is 
ready to proceed to speak. The Chair will ask if any Senator 
is ready to proceed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly; I did not mean to make the 
motion if any Senator desired to address the Senate. I had 
been informed that there would be no other speeches to-night, 
and the chairman of the committee asked me to make the mo 
tion, in case no other Senator desired to speak. I put thiat in 
quiry first. If the Senator from Wisconsin desires to proceed, 
I will be glad to have him do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that the 





motion is not in order if any Senator on the floor is ready to 
proceed with debate on the question. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, under the unanimous 


consent agreement and under the practice which has come to 
prevail in the Senate in violation of our rules of making 2 list 
a preferred list, at the desk of the Presiding Officer for recog 
nition, I avail myself of the privilege which the unanimous 
consent agreement gives me to take the floor at this time 
11.30 p. m.—and I shall proceed to discuss under these condi- 
tions one of the most important measures that ever engaged the 
attention of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, however uncertain the meaning of some portions 
of this bill may be, its main purpose is clear. About that there 
is no dispute. The main purpose of this bill is to clothe one 
man with power, acting through agents appointed by lim, 


enter at will every home in our country, at any hour of the 
day or night, using all the force necessary to effect tlic entry, 
and violently lay hold of 1,000,000 of our finest and hevithiest 


and strongest boys, ranging in age from 19 to 25 yeurs, and 
against their will, and against the will and wishes of their 
parents or family, deport them across the seas to a forest land 
three thousand and more miles away, and to require thet, 
under.penalty of death if they refuse, to wound and kil! othe! 
young boys just like themselves and toward whom they ‘ce! 1° 
hostility and have cause to feel none. 

Briefly told, and in as plain language as I can command, that 
is the purpose of this bill. That is what the draft teats. I 
have not overstated—indeed, no one can overstate—(!° — 
it is proposed to perpetrate by this bill, nor the insu!! —— 
it conveys to the intelligence and patriotism of the people it 
this country. Anyone who would have prophesied 01° ony 
month ago that this body would seriously consider, under es! 
ing circumstances, such a measure as this would have raised ® 
question as to his sanity. For such action as it is pr 
take by this bill under present conditions there is 10 |’! 


| vosed to 
ecedent 
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in all our history, and, I believe, there is none in the history. of 
any people making the slightest claim to freedom. ‘ 
hat the person we propose to clothe with this power of life 
and death over our children happens to be the President only 
cerves to increase the iniquity of the proposal, for the power 
once granted will attach to the office, and will be exercised so 
long as this Nation shall last, by every successive incumbent, 
no matter how ambitious or bloody-minded he may be. Nor is 
it suggested that the million boys this bill proposes to take is 
all that will be required at the present time. If newspaper re- 
ports are correct, the representatives of the allied nations from 
over the seas, who are visiting here at present and who may be 
supposed to speak with some knowledge of the question, sug- 
cest that 5,000,000 of our soldiers will be necessary to complete 

e iob. 
ae our boys will enter upon the actual killing and being 
killed only after some months of training designed to fit them 
peculiarly for the atrocious task does not mitigate but rather 
increases the horrors of the bloody work proposed just in pro- 
portion as it increases their efficiency. That the killing will be 
done by the enginery and in the formations of regular warfare 
certainly does not make it more humane or less horrible. Kill- 
ing such as We propose our boys shall engage in, either to kill 
or be killed, by machine guns, by bursting bombs, by poison 
eas and tearing shrapnel is the most horrible, and is delib- 
erately designed to be the most horrible, killing that can be de- 
= + CHANGE WORKED BY MERE DECLARATION OF WAR. 

I do not mean to speak of the horrors of war. Were I to do 
so I should dwell most upon the anguish of those at home, of 
families broken up, hopes blasted, bodies crippled, insanity and 
disease, debt and poverty, and want and famine, which are only 
a few of the results of every great war. I would speak of 
liberties lost, constitutions destroyed, of peoples exterminated 
by the immediate savagery of war or languishing in bondage for 
generations under the tyranny, foreign or domestic, military 
or economic, that always rides in the wake of war. I will not 
let my mind dwell upon the distress and disaster this war is 
hound to bring us in the future, but we can not forget what has 
happened in the few days that have elapsed since it began. 
What a transformation has been wrought during the first few 
hours of this war. 

Only a few days ago we were at peace with all the world and 
cherished nothing but the kindliest feelings toward the peoples 
of every land. We were engaged in peaceful occupations. Our 
youth were in the schools and colleges of the country fitting 
themselves for the useful and helpful work that they were to do 
in the world. As a Nation we were the one great power that 
was almost free from debt and in position to help bring peace to 
a distracted world. As a people we were prosperous. Our 
taxes were relatively light and cheerfully borne because they 
were expended largely for objects calculated to promote our. ma- 
terial and social welfare. We were apparently secure in our 
liberties, and, slowly it may be but none the less surely, we were 
Winning peaceful victories for democracy and self-government, 
hot only for ourselves but for our children and the generations 
to come, Which we fondly hoped would bring a little nearer the 
day of peace on earth and good will to men. 

But in a moment all this has been changed. We have de- 
clared war against a Government and a people with whom we 
have always previously lived in perfect friendship. We have 
made ourselves distrusted or feared by other governments and 
lost the power we had as a neutral Nation to promote the cause 
or peace, Already our colleges are practically closed, so far as 
Civil instruction is concerned, and our advanced schools have 
become mere training camps, in which the teaching of race 
hatred and military supremacy has taken the place of history 
und literature and the arts and sciences taught in the days of 
peace. Already our most cherished constitutional rights have 
been invaded and will soon be destroyed. The agent provocateur 
is in our midst. Men are being daily cast into prison in viola- 
Hon of the law, and in many cases without even regarding the 
forms of law. 
apo tt hot forbear to say, Mr. President, that this proceeding 
Tl 7 this g eat bill here to-night is a travesty upon legislation. 

he British Parliament took nearly a full month to consider a 
Nil_providing for a draft, after it had been discussed in the 
mee Great Britain-for many months, and after a protracted 
< _ ae the unseating of a ministry had been pushed 
Seioes : eee But we have come upon times in the United 
aa a e | of its boasted principles of democracy and free- 
tebe . ™edom of debate in the consideration of legislation 
rie ot = he liberties of the people is brought under the iron 

9 Griving legislation through without deliberation, without 
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the possibility of the Senate being in attendance upen the de- 
bate so as to make it possible to have any intelligent and de- 
liberative consideration of the great questions involved in this 
legislation. Within a few months, under a pretext of carrying 
democracy to the rest of the world, we have done more to under- 
mine and destroy democracy in the United States thiiu it will be 
possible for us as a Nation to repair in a generation of time. 
The voices of the Senators in this Chamber raised in protest 
against the infamous espionage bill have hardly died away, and 
unless we can stop this war-mad program at this point, that pro- 
test will be in vain. Already it is proposed by the Executive to 
fix the prices of the necessaries of life, to make and unmake 
contracts ; in short, to do whatever despotic power conceives will 
further the program of war. By a single act the people have 
been saddled with a burden of debt amounting to an average of 
four or five hundred dollars for each responsible head of a 
family in our country, and we have scarcely made a beginning. 
But, as I have said, it is beside my purpose to discuss any of 
these matters to-day. It has seemed to me proper, however, to 
make this brief reference to them, before we vote to commit 
this country to the revolutionary military policy proposed in 
this bill. 


COMMITTEE HELD NO PUBLIC HEARINGS UPON THIS 

It seems to me a little strange that the committee having this 
bill in charge should in its consideration have departed from the 
universal custom of holding public hearings on bills of great 
importance and general interest, such as this. Why the custom 
was departed from in this case I do not know, but doubtless it 
was done for some good reason satisfactory to the majority 
of the committee. I suppose this bill came to the committee 
from the War Department. Perhaps it was thought that just the 
plain people, who are going to be drafted under this bill, who 
are going to be taken from their homes and put into the trenches 
of Europe under the provisions of this bill, and who, under its 
provisions, are going to be killed and maimed and made depend- 
ents for the rest of their lives, and who are going to pay the 
taxes this bill entails, had nothing of interest to say about it. 
It certainly was unfortunate, however, for those members of 
the committee having the bill in charge and who are urging it 
here as a measure in the interest of democracy that it should 
come to the Senate straight from the secret committee room, 
without any opportunity having been granted to the public to 
know its terms, much less to discuss them. Never in all my 
many years of experience in the House and in the Senate have 
I heard so much democracy preached and so little practiced 
as during the last few months. 

I have touched briefly upon the transformation that has taken 
place, and is taking place in our Government daily here at the 
Capitol, and every new abridgment of liberty and destruction of 
popular rights is proclaimed as something that is wholly in the 
interest of the people and intended to advance the cause of 
democracy. But it seems never to occur to these champions 
and heralds of democracy to permit the people to express them- 
selves upon any of the matters so vital to their interest. We 
should remember that the momentous issues with which we 
are dealing to-day, and have been dealing during the last few 
weeks, have not been directly in issue in any election. So far 
as the late election involved the question of peace or war, every- 
one knows that the result of that election meant that the people 
by an overwhelming majority were in favor of a policy of peace. 
That election, in my opinion, should be regarded as a mandate 
from the people to the present administration to have continued 
the policy which had kept us out of war. 

WE SHOULD HAVE BEEN NEUTRAL. 

As was demonstrated in both the Senate and House when 
the war resolution was under discussion a short time ago, we 
could have kept out of this war by the simple plan of obeying 
international law ourselves, and insisting that both sets of bel- 
ligerents should have equally and in all things respected our 
rights as a neutral Nation. Even if that poiicy had availed 
nothing, it would have been more in keeping with the popular 
will to have followed the sage advice of Thomas Jefferson, who, 
when writing to Elbridge Gerry on June 21, 1797, respecting the 
latter’s mission to the French Republic and referring to the 
conditions which had been brought about by the war between 
France and Great Britain, said: 

The insults and injuries committed on us by both the belligerent 
parties from the beginning of 1793 to this day, and still continued, 
can not now be wiped off by engaging in war with one of them. As 
there is good reason to expect this is the !ast campaign in Europe, it 
would certainly be better for us to rub through this year as we have 
done through the four preceding ones, and hope that on the restora 
tion of peace we may be able to establish some plan for our foreign 


connections more likely to secure our peace, interest, and honor in the 
future. 
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IT am not now discussing the wisdom or unwisdom of de- 
elaring war. The administration, actuated by motives the 
rectitude of which I do not now question, rejected both policies 
of which I have spoken, and either of which, I believe, if fol- 
lowed, would have continued our friendly relations with all the 
belligerents with honor to ourselves and incalculable benefit to 
the world, 

The Congress was assembled in special session. The demand 
was made for an unconditional declaration of war. While I 
opposed that declaration and urged that the momentous ques- 
tion should be first submitted to the people, I appreciate the 
point of view of the majority of both Houses of the Congress, 
which lead them to make the required declaration of war with- 
out submitting it to the people. 

But upon this question, sir, scarcely less vital to the people 
than the declaration of war itself, I purpose to urge as strongly 
as I can that the voters shall have an opportunity to express 
themselves by an advisory vote. As I hope to show a little 
later, under the amendment I have offered that vote can be 
taken without delaying by one moment the plans for the war, 
and with practically no expense. 

The war will end some time. I pray it may be soon. But 
the iniquitous system of draft which this bill proposes and the 
military domination which must attend upon it, if once fastened 
upon the country may perpetuate itself forever. Arm the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government with the power that this 
bill purposes, to select the men to constitute the Army, of 
which the President is Commander in Chief, and it marks the 
beginning of the end of our constitutional government. Its 
forms may be for a time preserved, but the substance of gov- 
ernment will be transferred to the Executive. Before asking 
your consideration of the amendments I have proposed I wish 
briefly to discuss some of the features of this bill. 

NO EXISTING BMERGENCY. 

This bill opens with the declaration that the extraordinary 
powers therein stated to be conferred upon the Executive are 
asked in view of the “ existing emergency,” which demands the 
raising of a large army at this time. What is the “ existing 
emergency’? Emergency means “a sudden occasion”; some- 
thing that calls for immediate action. What is it that calls 
for immediate action in order that we may put into the field 
an army of 1,600,000 men, or taking the extremes of the propo- 
sitions of this bill an army of over 1,900,000? That is what 
we are confronted with. Are we threatened with an invasion? 
Must we prepare to repel the attack of any foreign foe—I re- 
peat, to repel the attack of any foreign foe? Is there danger 
of rebellion anywhere within our borders? Is any nation seek- 
ing to wrest from us so much as a single foot of our soil? 

If we were in the least danger from any of these sources, it 
might indeed be an emergency which would excuse, if it would 
not justify, the use of arbitrary power in order to meet it. But 
we all know that nothing of the sort threatens. It is true we 
have declared war on Germany, but Germany can not send a 
man or a battleship to our ports to endanger our coasts. Her 
ships are bottled up in her harbors, and even if they could get 
out—the last thing, by the way, that Germany desires—and 
engage with our fleet, they would be greatly overmatched. Her 
men she could not spare, even if she had any means to trans- 
port them to this country. . The, submarine attacks from which 
our commerce suffers in common with that of all other nations 
when the ships enter the zone Germany is pleased to call a 
military area are about the same as before we declared war. 
Germany, by the way, has not even thought it was necessary 
to answer our declaration of war by a counter declaration. 

No, Mr. President, in spite of the language of this bill, there 
is no “emergency.” There is a military policy on the part of 
the present administration which proposes that we shall land 
an army in Europe as soon as may be to wage war with Ger- 
many on European soil. The merits of this policy I shall not 
discuss at this point. Though it may be noted in passing that 
Japan, who has been in alliance with the entente allies almost 
from the beginning of the war, has never landed a man in 
Europe, and apparently has no intention of doing so; and also 
it is to be noted that the entente allies have not put the empha- 
sis on the appeal for men at the present time. On the contrary, 
the appeal has been most urgent for money and for munitions 
and food and ships. ‘ Ships, ships, and more ships,” as Lloyd 
George says. And to the appeal for money, Congress certainly 
has made a generous response, 

So, Mr. President, we find on calm analysis of the situation 
that there is no “ emergency ” requiring us to speedily land an 
army in Europe, and nothing which should hurry us unduly in 
raising and equipping an army for so doubtful a venture or 
requiring us to abandon the policy we have maintained from the 
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beginning of the Government, of depending upon voluntary op. 
listments to raise the armies necessary to protect our « 
VOLUNTEER SYSTEM HAS NOT FAILED, 

A report was made from the Committee on Military A sfsjp. 
to accompany the bill under consideration. I have read {jy} 
report with interest, not to say astonishment. I quote . 
tion of it, and the portion I quote is found on page 2 ther 

The volunteer method has never proved adequate and eff; 
national needs, and will prove far less so now. * * * Thy 
teer method failed this Nation in the Revolution, and it was . 
material aid of France that gave us our independence. It faj) 
the War of 1812, and had it not been for drastic draft laws } 
diversion created by the Napoleonic War we could not have eo; led 
even such peace as we did. It failed the Confederacy in the Ciyi! Wa, 
and that Government, to its advantage, was quicker to perceiys tj; 
fact than our own. It likewise failed the Federal Govern) 
volunteering having practically ceased by the end of 1862, 
ceeded in the following year by the first of the draft acts, | 
us in the Spanish-American War, for the force then called 
never obtained. 

I find much more to the same effect in this report. | 
supposed, Mr. President, until I read this report th: 
armies in each of the several wars we have waged aciuitt 
themselves always with credit, and sometimes I have been jed 
to believe that they had performed wonderful deeds of vy.) 
of which we might all justly be proud. But according ty this 
report that is all a mistake. It seems that our forefathers 
did not wrest their independence from Great Britain as a re- 
sult of the Revolutionary War, but it was, to quote the report. 
“France that gave us our independence.” This report should 
have been a little more specific and have told us whether there 
were really battles at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, 
or whether the accounts of those stirring times, which we have 
learned and told to our children, were fairy tales. Perhaps 
the stories of the suffering and the dauntless courage of the 
American troops at Valley Forge is all an invention, or else it 
must be that those soldiers had been produced by 
draft,” for surely no volunteers ever performed such deeds of 
valor. 

So it was in the War of 1812, according ,to this report. Draf 
laws and Napoleon barely enabled us to escape with our lives. 
The valor of our soldiers and our sailors did not enable us to 
win the war if this report is true. The authors of this report 
are careful not to say that the “draft laws” ever produce 
so much as a single man for the War of 1812. And so it is i 
all of our other wars. If this report is correct, we have met 
nothing but failure in them all. 

Even in the late Spanish-American War it is charged that 


* selective 


the volunteers called for never came forward. ‘Truly we are 
a pusillanimous people if this report is true. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the statements in this report are incorrect. If they came 


from a less honorable and responsible source than one of thie 
great committees of the Senate, they would not even merit an 
answer. Considering the source, however, from which this 
report comes, I desire to enter my solemn protest against tie 
libel it perpetrates upon our living soldiers and the memory 
of those dead who have fought heroically and bravely and suc- 
cessfully every war in which this country has ever engaged. 
PRESIDENT M’KINLEY’S TESTIMONY. 

So far as the charge is concerned that our young men 
slackers in the Spanish-American War, I put against the un- 
supported assertion of this report the official statement 0! 
President McKinley. There were two calls for volunteers 1! 
the Spanish-American War, and an increase in the Regular 
Army up to 62,000 was provided for. In his second annual mes 
sage to the Congress, December 5, 1898, President Mchinly) 
said, and I quote him: 


The response to the initial call (on Apr. 23, 1898) for 12)! 
volunteers was instant and complete, as was also the resul! o! 


second call (on May 25) for 75,000 additional volunteers. 111 we 


of the Regular Army were increased to the limit (62,000) 
by the act of April 26, 1898. 

In justice to the honorable Senator whose name appea's UP" 
the report accompanying this bill, I wish to say that I do not 
hold him responsible for the statements appearing in tis l™ 
port. I have no doubt the report was accepted in gov 
from that coterie of military gentlemen who are tryins | 
the volunteer system. I am sorry, however, that it show: hi ” 
been put forth with the prestige which it receives by havi's & 
tached to it the name of the honorable and disting! sell 
ator who has this bill in charge, ata i 

Permit me a further quotation from President Meh ney, 
which he expresses his opinion of the volunteer soldicr 
Spanish-American War. In an address to the Tent! ! 


TSOOD only 


were 
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vania Regiment of Volunteers, delivered August ~5, )> “ 


hallot 
s pullet, 


a short time before he was laid low by the assas-): 
President McKinley said, and I quote him: 
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Our troops represented the courage and conscience, the purpose and 
yatriotism of their country. Whether in Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Phil- 
snines, or at home awaiting orders, they did their full ony: and all 
cought the post of greatest peril. They never faltered. The Eighth 
\rmy Corps in the Philippines has made a_ proud and exceptional 
‘cord. Privileged to be mustered out in April, when the ratifications 
of the treaty of peace were exchanged, they did not claim the privi- 
° they declined it. They voluntarily remained in the service and 
‘-clared their purpose to stay until their places could be filled by new 
ioyies, and longer if the Government needed them. Their service— 
‘nd they understood it—was not to be in camp or garrison, free from 
langer, but_on the battle line, where exposure and death confronted 
thei and where both have exacted their victims. 


CITES GEN, SHERMAN AND PRESIDENT POLK. 


I had never thought to see the day when it would be necessary 
for anyone to stand up in this Chamber and defend our volun- 
‘eer soldiers or the system which produces them. 

But since that seems to be necessary I wish to quote briefly 
‘om Gen. Sherman’s opinion of the volunteer soldiers of the 
Civil War, as set out in his Memoirs, volume 11, page 387. He 
said : 

We tried almost every system known to modern nations, all with 
more or less suecess—voluntary enlistments, the draft, and bought 
cubstitutes—and I think that all officers of experience will confirm 
my assertion that the men who voluntarily enlisted at the outbreak 
of the war were the best—better than the conscript and far better than 
the bought substitute, 

President Polk, in his message to Congress in December, 
i846, in referring to the soldiers who had fought and won the 
Mexican War, had this to say: 

Well may the American people be proud of the energy and gallantry 
of our Regular and Volunteer officers and soldiers. The events of these 
few months afford a gratifying proof that our country can under any 
emergency. confidently rely for the maintenance of her honor and the 
defense of her rights on an effective force ready at all times voluntarily 
to relinguish the comforts of home for the perils and privations of the 
camp. And though such a force may be for the time expensive, it is 
n the end economical, as the ability to command it removes the 
necessity of employing a large standing army in time of peace and 
proves that our people love their institutions and are ever ready to 
defend and protect them. 

Is it no longer true, sir, that we can “ confidently rely for the 
jaintenance of our honor and the defense of our rights on an 
effective force ready at all times voluntarily to relinquish the 
comforts of home for the perils and privations of the camp”? If 
we can so rely, and rely with confidence, upon an effective 
force of volunteers to maintain our honor and defend our rights, 
why should we abandon the volunteer plan for the experi- 
ment embodied in this bill? If, sir, we find ourselves in a war 
in whieh we are afraid to rely upon volunteer soldiers, then 
I say we might better reexamine the reasons for our entering 
into the war than abolish volunteers and substitute for them 
en dragged into the ranks by draft. 

PRESIDENT LINCCLN’S VIEW OF CONSCRIPTS. 


At the time of the resistance to the draft in Pennsylvania in 
(863 President Lineoln, referring to the draft laws, sent a 
verbal message to Col. McClure, chairman of the Military Com- 
inittee. to the effect that while he was desirous of having the 
laws executed, and I quote: 

It might be well in an extreme emergency to be content with the 
appearance of executing the laws. 

So great was the feeling of the people against the draft laws 
of 1863 that President Lincoln felt constrained to say upon one 
occasion that it was best not to really try and enforce the law. 
And as to the results of the securing by this system, an efficient 
iilitary foree, I quote this from President Lincoln: 

We get a large body of reinforcements together and start t¥em to 
the front, but after deducting the sick, the deserters, the stragglers, and 
the discharged, the numbers seriously diminish by the time they reach 
‘heir destination, It’s Mike trying to shovel fleas across a barnyard— 
you 40n't get ’em all there. 

Much has been said here to the effect that the use of the draft 
(uring the latter part of the Civil War is a precedent for the 
policy of this bill. In the first place, drafting men into the Army 
‘or the preservation of the unity of a nation is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from draft for an expeditionary force to 
“arry on a foreign war in which the national integrity is in no 
“ise Involved or threatened. The Constitution in its provision 
that the National Guard shall be subject only to service for the 
(lefense of the country makes clear this elementary distinction. 
_ AS a matter of fact, our use of the draft in the Civi! War and 
ihe Tesults of it furnishes one of the strongest arguments against 
— > Every argument made in the congressional debates in 
Geman the draft during our Civil War is an argument against 
js “ t. In the first place, it is to be said that the men drafted 
aoe it to be drafted in the Civil War were to be used within 

. own borders and to crush existing rebellion. 

Pe Germany—despotic Germany—to whom, according to 
on oe of this bill, we are going to carry the blessed mes- 
ron (democraey and force its acceptance by our guns and 
m4 8, When she has occasion to transport armies over the 

» tor service in foreign lands does so by calling for volun- 





teers. In the Boxer rebellion, in 1900, the quota of soldiers 
and men which Germany sent to China were men who volun- 
teered for the work. (See Reichstag Report, vol. 1, pp. 225-228.) 

Under the law Germany’s colonial troops can only be enlisted 
for overseas service upon their voluntary application. (See 
sec. 2, law of July 5, 1896, R. G. P., 1, p. 653; also act of 
July 25, 1898, amended August, 1908, and in force at the out- 
break of the European war.) 

The English law as to the overseas service of men obtained 
through her colonies is the same, and the vast armies that have 
gone to England from Canada, Australia, and elsewhere to help 
the mother country in this war, every man of them has volun- 
teered. 

ENGLAND UNABLE TO DRAFT IN HER COLONIES. 


Draft in England is being held up to our people as an example 
of what we should do. In this matter of draft we should look 
to England’s liberty-loving colonies rather than to England her- 
self for our example. Canada has contributed most generously 
to the war. Every account of a great battle has something 
to say of the notable bravery and efficient service of Canadian 
troops. Yet after almost three years of war Canada has not 
even considered the draft. Would it not be wiser to ask the 
advise of the statesmen of our neighboring Canadian Parlia- 
ment rather than those of England? Or before coming here to 
tell the United States to raise an army by draft, why did not 
our distinguished English visitors first visit Canada and secure 
the adoption of the draft system there? 

Australia, too, by all the standards of patriotic service in 
time of war has made a wonderful record on the battle fields 
of Europe during the last three years. Australia was asked to 
adopt the draft. The question was submitted to a vote of the 
people. 

I do not know whether the attention of the Senate or of any 
Senator has been called to the fact that Australia passed upon 
that question by a vote of the people. It is rather interesting. 
The draft was rejected by a large majority. The action in no- 
wise indicated disloyalty on the part of the Australian popula- 
tion, but the people of Australia believed the draft a deniat 
of fundamental rights and they would have none of it. 

Ireland also has furnished her quota of brave men for the 
European firing lines. And yet when, after a long struggle, 
England was able to put the clutch of the draft upon her own 
sons she did not think it wise to draft the sons of Ireland. 
They were left free to volunteer. 

No one questions the patriotism and loyalty of the four and a 
half million of citizens in the United States who are bound by 
closest ties of blood and association to the Emerald Isle. The 
Trish in America, if allowed free choice, would no doubt con- 
tribute their share of volunteers for this war in which we are 
engaged. Shall we subject these proud men of Irish descent 
and birth to the draft in this land of boasted freedom, whose 
kindred are free from the draft in the old country and the 
colonies of the British Empire? 


THE DRAFT IS THE COROLLARY OF MILITARISM. 


Stop and think for a moment how many of our European 
emigrants have saved and sacrificed and broken the closest 
human ties that they might rear their sons in a land exempt 
from the tyranny cf militarism. The thought of the draft is 
perhaps less abhorrent to us native Americans than to those 
who have felt the iron heel in other lands and have come to the 
United States believing it a refuge for those who love liberty. 

Go out among the Jews, the Italians, the Russians, the Scan- 
dinavians, and other nationalities and you will find a keener 
realization of the meaning of this measure than among those 
citizens who have never learned by hard experience how galling 
is the yoke of involuntary military servitude. 

The senior Senator from Idaho spoke feelingly, cloquently, 
in this Chamber on the day that war was declared, of his 
sympathy for the 8,000,000 Germans and 2,900,000 Austrians 
who are a no less integral part of our national life than the 
citizens of Scandinavian, Irish, Italian, Russian, or English 
origin, and who have contributed in the same spirit to our 
national unity, prosperity, and progress. 

The fact that we are made up of peoples of many nationali- 
ties, most of whom feel very intensely on this subject of draft, 
should in itself be an impelling reason why Congress should 
insist on a volunteer army to fight on foreign soil. 

The draft is the corollary of militarism and millitarism spelis 
death to democracy. No war can be successfully prosecuted that 
Las not the spontaneous support of the men who do the fighting. 
There is not the shadow of an excuse for pressing men into in- 
voluntary military servitude for the conduct of this war. 

In face of all the reasons why we should adopt the volunteer 
plan for the conduct of this war, it will be a black page in the 
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history of Congress, if we pass the draft provisions of this | must be put into the Army, and that that must be done in . 
bill. that the Republic might not perish. 

The feature of compulsory overseas service in foreign lands When the time comes as the result of this war upon whic), ye 
embodied in this bill. for the first time in the history of civil- | are now embarking that every man must bear arins in «>», 
ized government, I believe, distinguishes this measure from | to beat off the foe and save the Republic, I venture to say ;) 
any draft law of which I have knowledge. It distinguishes it | no voice will be raised against such legislation as may they jo 
certainly from any adopted by any country in a situation similar | necessary to accomplish that purpose; but until it is felt +) 


to our own, there is at least some slight occasion for resorting to the , 
WEBSTER SAID THE DRAFT WAS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. I can net see how any man who loves his country and cher; 


her institutions can be willing to call into existence this ayy) 
autocratic and despotic power the exercise of which nothiie 
justify except the extremist necessity. 

Resorting to the draft at the time and under the conditions 
described in the Civil War was the exception which proves the 
rule that voluntary enlistment is the normal manner of rijsijy 
an army. As well might you say that because a surgeon jc 
justified in cutting off the leg of a patient afflicted with » dis 
ease or suffering from an injury which makes his only ch; 
of life dependent wpon such an operation that the surgeon ic 
go about cutting off legs at will when no such necessity {oy 
the operations existed as to contend that because the draft was 


If it was the fashion of the day to pay any attention to the 
Constitution, it might be well to demonstrate that there is no 
authority in the Constitution to raise an army by draft and 
send them across the seas into foreign lands, there to engage 
in military operations which do not involve protection of the 
lives or property or rights of the citizens in this country. Even 
the right to raise men by draft to carry on a war here at home 
has been seriously questioned, and in view of the peculiar lan- 
guage of the Constitution and the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one simply of delegated powers, able and distin- 
guished statesmen and lawyers have argued that the Federal 
Government had no such power. : 5 : 

Now, I am going to rend fer the edification of the Senate an | Justified in the acute crises of the Civil War that it should he 
authority upon that subject. I read from the speech on the | #PPlied now. seatehietinbiaiiaeaiiniatiia niall 
conscription bill delivered by Daniel Webster in the House of cad z ey ad 
Representatives December 9, 1814. Mr. Webster says: The letter said to be an unissued letter from I resident Lin- 

ecoln concerning the draft of the Civil War printed in the re. 


If the Secretary of War has proved the right of Congress to enact ° : . hie ae 
n law enforcing a draft of men out of the militia into the Regular port which accompanied this bill from the Committee on Military 
Army, he will at any time be able to prove, quite as clearly, that | Affairs, and from which report I have previously quoted, con- 
Genetics hes power to emnote a Dictater. fh ae which have | tains the complete and final answer to the sponsors of this })j! 
xelped him in one case will equally a m in the other, the same : 4 een - 
reason of a supposed or possible State necessity, which is urged now, | 1® that letter, found on page 5 of the report, it is said: 
may be repeated then, with equal pertinency and effect. We already have, and have had, in the service, as appears, su)stan 
Sir, in granting Congress the power to raise armies, the people ‘have | tially all the men that can be obtained upon this voluntary weighing of 
granted all the means which are ee, ane oneal, ea —_— = motives— 
consistent with the tiberties and security of the people themselves, an ‘“ ea ante: 90 + he : ae : 
they have granted no others. To talk about the unlimited power of Voluntary weighing of motives ! Weighing of motives by 
the Government over the means to execute its authority, is to hold a | each man for himself. I continue to quote: 


al 





language which is true only in regard to despotism. The tyranny of And yet we must somehow obtain more or relinquish the orizinal 
arbitrary governments consists as much in its means as in its ends; | object of the contest, together with all the blood and treasure alread: 
and it would be a ridiculous and absurd constitution which should be | expended in the effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for 


less cautious to guard against abuses in the one case than in the other. | ¢he draft has been enacted. 
All the means and instruments which a free government exercises, as aad s Scent? : 
well as the ends and objects which it pursues, are to partake of its Voluntary weighing of motives! Lincoln understood. He 


~~ essential es ont be ane oe ~. te spirit. | knew that it was the inalienable right of every citizen to weigh 
A free government wi arbitrary means to administer s a con- : ; bes Sileae hac. "A sone 
tradiction; a free government without adequate provision for personal for himself the motives pro and com as to his entering the At ay. 
security is an absurdity; a free government, with an uncontrolled | In the case of a minor it was his right and his duty to seek 
power of military conscription, is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous | and to some extent be guided by the views,of his parents; and 
and abominabie that ever entered into the head of man. it was the right and the duty of the parents to advise and. to 

Shades of the departed Webster, the greatest expounder of | some extent at least, control the decision of the minor sou who 

. 1 =4+¥ i i . . : . 
our Constitution! A little more than 100 years ago what I am | pad under consideration the grave question of whether he should 
reading here to-night was uttered by that great statesman, the | volunteer or not. It never occurred to Lincoln that the men 
man of all in the honored list who best understeed and best | who were asked to join the Army should be expected to give up 


interpreted the Constitution, I shall now read and print as an | this right of voluntary choiee—“ voluntary weighing of mo 
appendix to my remarks a more extended extract from Mr. | tives!” It was only in the great crisis, when the iron hand of 
Webster’s argument. (See Appendix No. 1.) absolute despotism must be laid upon the individual in order 

WANT SAME PRINCIPLE APPLIED AS WAS APPLIED IN CIVIL, WAR. that the Nation might survive, that he considered the possibility 


of the draft. Again in this same letter he said, with his won 


ave Sé i ] t ] « ¢g Ss y be . 2 5 a 
T have said that the arguments which support the draft propo derfal clearness of expression : 


sition of the Civil War refute the draft proposition contained ping ; seine u i é : 
; is j ic j silw s . a > ¢ . re can be no army W out men, en can be had oniy voiuntarily 
in this bill. This is easily shown by a reference to the debates or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them voluntarily, and to 
upon the draft law of the Civil War. No man attempted then | optain them involuntarily is the draft—the conscription. Ii you dis 
to justify the draft except upon the ground of absolute neces- pute ae fart, and focen that — oan still a had webentarily 
sity. It was said again and again in the course of those debates | Sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves voluntecring i 
that if any other means could be pointed out which gave reason- pages San oan ’ mo oo cam or nen tl i iain 
.able hope of securing the men to crush the rebellion to save the ‘Note the words “ we have ceased to obtain them voluntari! 


ta KB . ve ceas i ily for this war? 
Nation, that means would be adopted. What we, as opponents | Have we ceased to obtain soldiers voluntarily . ee 
of this bill, are asking to-day simply is that the same principle Wig, 0 28s Rete Stescnmrared Gn Sis Reet Suring the course 0 


shall be applied. No man can say with any show of truth that | this debate, by oe oes as Pea [Mr. eh ee 
we can not raise in this country by voluntary enlistment every | Others, that you have but to call for the soldiers and they wi 


* : 7 his bill. can sa) 
man and mere than will be required in this war declared J volunteer. When you gentlemen, supporters of 
4. 1917 - “a axed Apetl truthfully, as Lincoln said, “We have ceased to o'tain ae 

. . . a i os ” 2 . Ind * the 

Mr. Olin, of New York, who had the Civil War draft bill in Sets eines have he right, veal oo, - mv bye oa 
charge in the House in 1863 when that bill was under con- om ority © neola's example, to og y Z rer nthority to 
sideration, said (p. 1214, Congressional Globe) : Cr aecemiaemeneiamempetenar cron 

I should have been glad to have seen this rebellion crushed by the is 4 “ae 
voluntary efforts of the citizens of the Republic, but if this can eat be, | OF any other free Government is against you. . ho Civil 
( ane Selatan tens aie a eer = + command of the But even under these circumstances the draft in the (1! 
General Government every soldier capable of bearing arms and thus | War was a complete failure. It did not produce eno! ch men 
give the rebel Confederacy to understand, give the world to understand, ' rceanent of the 
that the destruction of the Republic will’ never come until the Republic | to Suppress the riots which the attempted enforcer | 1 : ; 
becomes a solitude and a desert, draft caused, This is strikingly demonstrated by Linco! ' 

Again he says: self, 

This is the first attempted exercise of that great power * * * to an eee ee 1 patriot, 


compel all our citizens to devote their lives to sustain, defend, and per- Gen. Nelson A. Miles, an able, devoted soldier inc T 
petuate the life of the Republic. testified before the House Committee on Military Affairs in J." 
, You will observe in Mr, Olin’s statement, as well as through- | uary, 1916, on House bill 12766. Gen. Miles began !\'< server’ 
eut the entire debate, that the men of that time made no pre- | in the Civil War as second lieutenant in 1861. He ws —_ 
tense that there had ever previously been any resort to draft in | promoted for meritorious service, mustered out in 1%’. 
this country. You will also note in this speech, as in that of | brevetted major general of volunteers August 2°, iS64, - 
every other advocate of the draft at the time, that the prin- | “highly meritorious and distinguished conduct throughout the 
viple is laid down that every man capable of bearing arms! campaign and particularly for gallantry and valuable services 








1917. 





— 


at the Battle of Reams Station, Va.” He was awarded con- 
gressional medal of honor July 23, 1892, for distinguished gal- 
jantry at Chancellorsville ; conducted several campaigns against 
postile Indians on the western frontier; was commander of 
the United States troops at Chicago during the railroad strike 
rouble in 1894; senior commanding officer of the United States 
Army 1895 to 1903; retired, August 8, 1903. 

Gen. Miles, being examined before this committee, testified as 
follows: 

Mr. Gorpon. You are opposed to compulsory service? 

Gen. Mites. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gorvon. Do you believe that we can raise 133,000 men each 

year for three years for the continental army without compulsion ? 
* Gen. MILES. With compulsion, I hope not. I think it would be a very 
dangerous step toward centralization. As far as conscription was con- 
corned, that was tried out during the Civil War with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 1 think there were 54,000 men added to the Army—54,000 ad- 
ditional to 2,000,000 men—by conscription, but I know that just at that 
time of the crisis of the Gettysburg campaign thousands of the best 
troops, drilled and disciplined men in the Army, had to be taken out of 
the field and sent back to suppress the riots occasioned by that un- 
popular measure, Approximately 10,000 or 12,000 were ordered to 
New York, and I know that there was a brigade in Pennsylvania which 
was organized at Huntingdon, and, instead of being sent to the field, 
where they were needed, they were sent to Philadelphia to maintain 
order. It was a very unpopular measure at that time in that great 
crisis of the Nation, 

On this same subject, before the same committee, Prof. Ed- 
ward P. Chaney, professor of European history, University of 
Pennsylvania, testified as follows: 

Only two or three times was the draft used; and whether the draft 
was ever used at other times, I have never seen any authoritative state- 
ment. It was recommended, as I say, by Congress for the States. It 
was not used in the War of 1812 and it was not used in the Mexican 
War, it was only used at the beginning of the third year of the Civil 
War, when the bill was passed tor the using of the draft. In July, 
1863, was the first effort to enforce that which was made. Three times 
after that the draft was made use of. The draft was accompanied with 
these two other provisions—tbat men could pay money indemnity or 
guarantee a substitute. When they guaranteed substitutes it was, in a 
certain sense, that they were going recruiting for certain men. 

I doubt very much whether Mr. Lincoln would have approved of the 
draft, certainly at the beginning, if he had not felt it necessary, and 
he wrote that he was willing to do that because there were no other 
alternatives. As this actually worked out, somewhat more than half of 
the men drafted were excused under one exception or another, more 
than half of those left secured substitutes, and less than half of those 
still left were actually drafted into the service. Of the something like 
2,000,000 men in our Army, only 2 or 3 per cent served under compul- 
sion, and the draft was accompanied with riots. 


AMERICANIZE OUR MILITARY, DO NOT MILITARIZE AMERICA. 


Maj. William C. Harllee, of the United States Marine Corps, 
testified before the Senate Military Committee in a previous 
Congress when the subject of universal military training was 
under discussion. Maj. Harllee, who served as private, cor- 
poral, and sergeant during the Philippine insurrection, and as a 
cadet at the Academy at West Point for 2 years, and for 17 
years as an officer of the Marine Corps, offered some very 
sensible, enlightening, and progressive views as to the best way 
of raising and maintaining an army. 

He begins his testimony with this very pertinent inquiry: 


Instead of attempting to militarize America and to bring America to 
the ideals of the present military orthodoxy, why not Americanize our 
military institution and bring it to the ideals of America? 

On the subject of conscription Maj. Harllee says: 


_ lam opposed to universal service, or compulsory service, or any other 
kind of service other than that rendered by willing men. * * * 
( thappy or dissatisfied men are of no service to a military or any other 
ody. * * * Unwilling men burden armies, eat its substance, 
retard its action, and give it panic. Even if there were enough jails 
and Federal constabularies to enforce universal service without riots 
among a people, it would not be good business to do it. 

No, Mr. President, you can not excuse the attempt to foist 
the draft upon the people of this country by any appeal to 
history, or any resort to precedent, and so it is that the sup- 
porters of this bill shift their ground. At one time they declare 
that we can not raise the necessary army by voluntary enlist- 
iment; at another time they assert that voluntary enlistment 
will raise too many. At another time they say that the 
‘selective draft” is necessary in ordér to get the right kind of 
— men into the Army; at another they contend that it is 
necessary in order that the “slackers” may not be left at 
—: Che President has put this wholly theoretical, and, to 
ny mind, fallacious argument in its most attractive form. 

CONTRASTS ATTITUDE OF PRESIDENTS LINCOLN AND WILSON, 


7 oan = Statement of the President’s argument I quote his 
the sania to Congressman Hetvertne, of Kansas, given to 
7, ‘Ss on the 19th of this month. In that letter he says: 

© idea of the selective draft is that those should be chosen for 


se 
cme in the Army whe can be most readil spared from the prosecu- 


which a other activities which the country must engage in and to 


must devote a deal of its best energy and capacity. 
a ‘they eee does not do this. When men Goat them- 
. y choose without due regard to their other 


Tesponsibilitt 
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And again: 

The principle of the selective draft, in short, has at its heart this 
idea, that there is a universal obligation to serve and that a public 
authority should choose those upon whom the obligation of military 
service shall rest, and also in a sense choose those who shall do the 
rest of the Nation’s work. 

There you have it! There you have Prussianism raised to 
the nth power. ‘“ When men choose themselves, they sometimes 
choose without due regard to their other responsibilities,” 
says the President. And what is the remedy? The President's 
letter furnishes the answer. “A public authority should choose 
those upon whom the obligation of military service shall rest”; 
but into what service, trade, or labor the draft agent of the 
President decides, for the President does not stop with choosing 
“those upon whom military service shall rest,” but “also ina 
sense chooses those who shall do the rest of the Nation’s work.” 
The individual is to have no right of choice. A “ public au- 
thority ” is to do it. The counsels of the father, the wishes and 
the prayers of the mother, the judgment of the young man him- 
self are all scoute:] as unworthy of consideration under this 
plan. Oh, how different was Lincoln’s conception! He said 
let there be “ voluntary weighing of motives” by the individual 
so long as that is possible, and only abandon that course when 
the very life of the Nation is at stake and to abandon it seems 
the one possible way of securing an army to preserve the Nation. 

No Prussian dream of efficiency could induce Lincoln to 
abandon the democratic principle that the citizen was able to 
choose for himself, and had a right to choose for himself, and 
had the intelligence to choose wisely and the patriotism to make 
the choice with devotion to his country as well as with due 
regard to his own obligations, until, as he said, the moment 
of great crisis arrived and the life of the Nation hung in the 
balance. Remember that the Prussian system which this bill 
foolishly attempts to imitate is only efficient—in so far as con- 
seription produces an efficient system—because it has been 
drilled into the subjects of that country through generations, 
and because during all that time the individual has had con- 
stantly before him the specter of war and invasion and possible 
destruction by the surrounding nations. 

Col. Maude, cited so often as a high authority—Col: F. N. 
Maude, of the British Army, in an article on the achievements 
of the British Army in this war, says, speaking of the relative 
merits of the German or Prussian system and the volunteer— 
for at the time this article was written Great Britain had not 
resorted to conseription : 

Compulsion had done all that it could do, and more than even the 
best Prussian dared to expect, for their troops. It has carried them 
forward to almost certain death in a manner which has exacted the 
admiration of all our men and officers: but at that critical moment 


when the fate of empires hangs in the balance it has always failed them 
and our men—territorials and regulars alike— 


SO 


Volunteers, for all the territorials are volunteers, and regu- 
lars—and all the regulars in Great Britain were volunteers up 
to the time that this article was written— 
have sprung forward upon them with the bayonet with a determination 
never dreamt of in warfare since the days of Waterloo and the Den- 
imsula. 

Your compulsory system, your draft system, may produce ¢ 
machinelike type of soldiery, but that element which sweeps 
to victory, which comes from the devotion that leads men to 
victory, you find wanting under any system that must depend 
upon compulsion for service. 

PRUSS‘ANIZING THE UNITED STATES, 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, of New York, in October, 1915, 
stated the same idea now expressed by the President—not in the 
fine phrase of the President, but in the blunt words of the camp 
in his address to the Technology Club, of New York. Since 
that time those in authority have felt it necessary to use more 
diplomatic language to express the same idea. His frankness 
in speech has not been imitated by any of the advocates of the 
draft. I quote from the report of his address in the New York 
Times, under date of October 21, 1915. He had the same idea 
of the way to make soldiers that the advocates of this bill have. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 21, 1915.] 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan told members of the Technology Club at 
the fifth ‘‘ war luncheon” yesterday that the greatest value of a 
trained soldiery came from the process which made them mere automa- 
tons, trained to do the bidding of their officers. ‘“‘ The first thing that 
must be done,” he said, “is to destroy all initiative, and that with 
the training fits men to be soldiers. 

“The recruit does not know how to carry out orders. His mental 
state differs from that of the trained soldier who obeys mechanically. 
We must get our men so that they are machines. 

“We have to have our men trained so that the influence of fear is 
overpowered by the peril of an uncompromising military system often 
backed up by a pistol in the hands of an officer. 

“The recruits have got to put_their heads into the military noose. 
They have got to be jacked up, They have got to be bawled out.” 
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That tells the story. That is the condition to which this The administration bill is a sensible attempt to equalize th 
Prussianizing plan would reduce our men in the ranks. The She igcat peers ee th rence Spee se meme aes 
very first step in that plan is taken when the “ public authority missions or some special privilege under the volunteer system, 
referres| to by the President—some underling it may be in the | objection to the administration bill is that it does not give the 
military service—raps at the door with the butt of his musket | ® PeTmanent policy. 
and tells the parents that he has come to take their boy, to That is just beginning, you know. Give them a litt! 
transport him over the seas and put him in the trenches to be | and they will fix that all right. This is just a start. 1) 
killed, or perhaps only blinded or permanently crippled. The | nOt have been thought of six months ago, but it |); 
parents can not even argue with this petty military agent who | nursed for years by the military board, and they hay 
is given the power of life or death over their boy, for to do so | upon this as a favorable opportunity to fasten it 
would not only be useless but it would be resisting the draft, 
and they would only render themselves liable to the terrible 
penalties provided for such a crime. What a mockery it is to 
apply the expression “ upiversal obligation to serve” to such 
a proceeding as that. That this idea of selective draft has been 
tolerated up to this point by the people is due, in my opinion, 
to the fact that it has been presented with a plausibility which 
has lead them to believe that it would mean equal opportunity 
and equal liability to serve the country. And the same patriot- 
ism and loyalty which would have made the volunteers come 
forth in overwhelming force had they been called for has led 
many of the people to remain silent while a controlled press has 
clamored for the Prussianizing of our Army. 

sut once they understand what this means, once they feel 
the iron hand within the velvet glove, we shall see that the 
spirit is not dead which has raised volunteer armies again and 
again in defense of liberty. When they see that “ universal 
service”? may mean favoritism and unfair discrimination—and 
no man in the White House, however well intentioned he may 
be, can prevent abuses under the provisions of this bill—they 
will find the means of relief through their most powerful 
weapon—the American citizen's ballot. 


: Uj 

American people not merely as a system to be resorteo 

war ; it is the first step toward making the draft permane 
SUME “AUTOCRATIC ” TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES, 


Mr. President, I have sometimes been sort of lifter 
my surroundings here in the Senate in the last few we 
made to almost doubt my environment as I have heard s\ 
talk about democracy and how much we are to do for oth) 
governments in spreading the doctrine of democracy. Jy. ; 
few days ago the country was thrilled with the announcesyer: 
that the President of the United States, thoroughly in sy) 
pathy with the struggles that are being made in Russia to {}y); 
off the yoke and establish a free government, and wantine : 
promote their efforts and sustain them, had selected as a pilo 
for them in their struggles through the maze and difficulties ; 
establishing a democracy the distinguished gentleman who {oy- 
merly represented New York in this Senate, Elihu Root. Ho 
has been designated’ by President Wilson to go over to Russis 
and see to it that the provisions of their constitution she! 
insure equality for all. 

As I remember, that distinguished gentleman took «4 ye 
active part in a constitutional convention held a few yeurs ag 
to frame a new constitution for the State of New York. His 
WHAT THB SELECTIVE DRAFT MEANS. influence in that body was, of course, very potential, and th 
It has been said that the obligation to serve the country as | document was turned out and submitted to the people to be 
a soldier is a universal obligation, like that of paying taxes, to | passed upon in the election of 1914. Its adoption became a very 
support the Government. In my opinion there is no analogy | burning issue. The plain people studied the work of that con- 
between the two; but, even if there were, the analogy between | stitutional convention. They became pretty well informed 
the selective draft of this bill and the obligation to pay taxes | about it and rejected it at the polls by a majority of upward 
would*mean that it would be left to the judgment of some | of 500,000. Up to that time Mr. Root had been very prominentls 
“public authority” to decide who would pay taxes and who | mentioned as almost sure to be nominated candidate on the 
should not. Republican ticket, but after the election, after the people of the 

A little while ago we had with us an English captain, who! State of New York had passed upon the cunning of his handi 
testified before the Committee on Miljtary Affairs of the House | work in the framing of that constitution, it led very promptly 
of Representatives on April 14 last. His full title is Capt. | to his withdrawal as the candidate for the Republican nomins 
Percy George Reginal Benson, and he made a strong statement | tion for the Presidency. But in these days of new apostles o! 
in favor of our applying the draft. His argument is precisely | q@emocracy he has been selected by this administration to go to 
that of the President. Russia and aid the Russian people to establish a free gover 

I quote from his testimony, page 5 of hearings before House | ment. 7 
Committee on Military Affairs: I imagine that some of the people recently released from 
Siberia, who remember the struggles of their friends, politic: 
refugees, to secure an asylum in this country during the tim 
when the distinguished gentleman who has been selected for 


Mr. KaHN. In this country it has been stated that by reason of 
your volunteer system at the beginning many of your best men who 
could have been utilized as officers were killed? 

Capt. Bensos, Undoubtedly. For instance, men of that type went 
out in the Sportsmen’s Battalion, an organization composed of 1,028 
men, Those men had the sporting spirit and wanted to go to the 
front, and instead of the Government saying, ‘All are liable to serve, 
and we will not let you go, but we will take you into the officers’ 
training corps for officers,” they went into the Army, There was 
wasted a tremendous lot of valuable material for officers at the be- 
ginning in that way. 

Do you not see? Under the selective draft, the sports and 
bloods, whom some friend thought would make officers, or who 
had a pull, would not get into the trenches. It would be just 
plain Jimmie Jones and Johnnie Smith who would be taken for 
that work, and the sportsmen and the politicians’ sons and the 
boys whose fathers had influence would be held back as “ ma- 
terial for officers.” So the selective draft will choose not only 
who shall go but where they shall go, whether to be shot or 
to be brevetted, whether to be kicked and cuffed, “ jacked up,” 
and “ bawled out” as a private soldier, or whether they shall 
receive such soft berths as parental pull may provide for them. 
All this in the name of democracy ! 

Did you ever hear of a Dreyfus case in an army of American 
volunteers? Do you think there could have been such a thing 
as the official murder of the Irishman, Francis Sheehy-Skeffing- 
ton, by an officer in our volunteer army, and the officer merely be 
sent to a sanitarium to recuperate? 

I have noticed in the papers during the last few days expres- 
sions of some of the well-known patriots who have come to the 
support of this bill. One was John D. Rockefeller, jr., who, in 
the Washington Star of April 22, has a long interview favoring 
selective draft because of its “democratic” tendencies. He 


Says: 


life, and the obstacles which he continually placed in the wa; 
of their securing an asylum in this country, will perliaps ev 
lighten some of those political refugees who have lately cons 
back from Siberia to make their homes in Russia, and they wi 
perhaps have a pretty fair understanding as to just how far to 
follow his counsel. These are great days for democracy, M’ 
President. 

This administration has been quite insistent that the peop ec 
of Mexico had a right to work out the sort of a government the) 
wanted down there for themselves, frame their ow! constitu: 
tion, build their own democracy, but under the new doctrine that 
now prevails we are going to draft an army to go to Hurope ai 
shoot democracy into the German Government. 

But, Mr. President, the times are too serious, the 'ssues too 
momentous for humor, even if it be a little grim; and from ah) 
point of view we always Come back to the proposition that this 
bill, fathered by the Army board and attempted to be foisted 
upon the people in the name of “democracy,” wil! ‘est! 
democracy. Every interest, every newspaper, every lil who 
has been opposing popular government in this country is o 
lined up in support of this bill. 

BILL MEANS A MILITARY AUTOCRACY. 


I have trespassed longer upon the time of the Senate = 
I intended in a general discussion of this measure, {vr ! a 
to reserve some time for consideration of the amendments 6 ~~ 
I have proposed. There are many glaring defects | the a 
even from the standpoint of those who favor it. Fur orn 
__I know of no better way of putting men upon a parity of manhood | the provision of section 2, that all persons not alien one - 
Gis by Getting Chem spen's pacty 45 aes. who have declared their intention to become citizens sia!’ ” 

And Joe Leiter came out with an interview a few days ago | subject to draft. It is familiar law, though possibly not oer 
favoring this bill because of its “ democratic” features. Accord-| to the Army board, that we have no right to draft _—— ie 
ing to the public press, he said: our borders into military service, other than locally «" 
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nature of police service. Besides, there are treaties with a 
»uuber of the nations involved specifically forbidding such 
proceeding on our part. Every person whom we force into the 
Army under these conditions and every family of every such 
nerson, if the drafted men were killed, could properly present 
claims against the Government. 

If this bill contemplated anything except the creation of a 
military autocracy it would have extended the rights of the 
men in the ranks and provided proper compensation for them 
and protection for their families against want, in the case of 
their death. That we should pay the common soldier $15 a 
month for the privilege of being shot and crippled for life, and 
leaving his family destitute, and then refuse to provide a suffi- 
cient pension for his dependents, is one of the crying shames 
of our Army plan. It would have been the first thing to have 
peen corrected in this bill had the Army board back of it had 
the least idea that the common soldier had any rights entitled 
to respect. 


PLAN SHOULD BE SUBMITTED TO VOTE OF PEOPLE. 


I come now, Mr. President, to the amendment I have pro- 
posed providing for an advisory vote on the part of the quali- 
tied electors upon the following question: 

The Government of the United States having declared war against 
the Government of Germany, shall the United States Government at 
this time raise an army by draft to send to Europe to prosecute the 
war? 

The methods by which the advisory vote can be obtained are 
yery simple. This vote could be secured while registration was 
going forward under the bill, which, according to my amend- 
ment, strikes out the draft features and provides for raising the 
required number of men by voluntary enlistment. Practically 
no expense would be involved in obtaining the vote, and every 
yoter would be given the opportunity of expressing his opinion 
upon this most vital question. If the people vote in favor of 
the draft and of sending the Army to Europe, that closes the 
discussion. If the friends of this bill are sure that it has the 
support of the people, they should be the first to agree to this 
amendment. If the principle of the bill has not the support of 
the people, it should be abandoned. No harm can come from 
pursuing the course I propose. Incalcuable harm may result 
if that course is not pursued and this bill is forced through at 
this time. The draft features can be quickly added to the volun- 
teer features, which are preserved in the bill by the proposed 
amendment, if the people vote in favor of the draft, and in the 
meantime enlistments under the volunteer system will have 
proceeded. Not a day will have been lost. In a matter of such 
transcendent importance, where it is proposed to reverse the 
policy of this Government from its beginning, and upon which 
the people have never had the opportunity to express them- 
Selves in any form, a decent regard for the principle of popular 
government requires that the question involved in this bill should 
be submitted to the voters. 

The proposed amendment, as I have said, is intended to 
eliminate from the bill all draft features, except those relating 
to the National Guard, and adds to the bill a simple, speedy, 
and inexpensive plan by which the voters of the country may 
express themselves upon the principle of draft. 

This is accomplished by leaving the sections numbered first 
and second of section 1 of: the bill untouched, and by slight 
changes in the language of the bill eliminating the draft fea- 
tures, as indicated on the face of the bill, and providing for 
Voluntary enlistment. 
ee 3° of the bill under this plan is necessarily stricken 
out. 

All provisions gf the bill relating to registration and raising 
the required number of troops is retained. The bill if passed in 
the amended form would therefore permit of everything be- 
ing done that would be done under the original bill fer a num- 
ber of weeks, so far as actual raising and equipping the Army 
is concerned, ; 

The proposed amendment does not disturb the provisions of 
the subdivision second, in section 1, relating to drafting the 
National Guard, for the reason that this is substantially the 
aw at the present time, and to suggest disturbing it would raise 
i question not now necessary to consider. 

While the work of voluntary enlistment, equipment, and 
registration would be going forward under the law if the bill 
‘. the amended form was enacted, the provisions with respect 
o ee atom would become operative, and within 45 days 
“ euht ae the time the bill in its amended form became law 
the y ave the most complete expression of the opinion of 

oters of the country on the subject of draft which it would 
ee oe to obtain. This vote is made advisory in order to 
any possible constitutional difficulty; and there can be 


ittle doubt that if the voters express themselves strongly 
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against the draft, we would proceed to raise our army accord- 
ing to the only plan under which we have ever raised an army 


atest 


in this country, namely, by voluntary enlistment. If, however, 
the voters express themselves in favor of the draft. then it is 
certain that all substantial opposition to the draft at this time 
will disappear. 

SUBMISSION WOULD OCCASION NO DELAY. 

The plan would give the people an opportunity to be heard, and 
would put at rest any possible controversy which might arise 
if it is sought to enforce a draft without giving to the voters any 
opportunity for expression on the subject. 

This amendment requires no new machinery to put it in 
operation. It uses the Census Bureau and the Post Office, and 
it can be completed within 45 days. The Government Printing 
Office can supply the necessary ballots within 10 days. They 
can be delivered at the rate of 1,800,000 per day. As soon as 
such delivery begins the Director of the Census can start the 
distribution, and the whole country can be supplied within the 
time provided. The Director of the Census can determine the 
size of the ballot, and thus can order it in a form to permit it 
to run through the counting machinery, so that the counting 
can be done rapidly. The result will be ascertained promptly, 
accurately, and in a way to furnish an authoritative guide to 
Congress. 

Mr. President, the suggestion has been made by the Senator 
on my right and the Senator on my left that a recess might be 
taken at this hour and that I might conclude my remarks in the 
morning. If I could be certain to have the floor to go on with 
my address in the morning, I would very gladly relinquish it 
at this time and not detain the Members of the Senate and the 
officers of the Senate a moment longer to-night; but unless I 
can be assured of being recognized and having the floor to con- 
clude what I have to say to-morrow morning I must go on 
to-night. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, so far as I am person- 
ally concerned it would be all right, but I know that there are 
a number of Senators who expect to speak to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would, of course, be unable to make any promise as to 
to-morrow, because he is only a temporary occupant of the chair 
and will not be in the chair in all probability in the morning. 
It is entirely with the Senate, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, and while the Chair assumes that there would be 
time for the Senator to conclude in the morning, he does not 
feel that he would have the authority to make any promise that 
might bind whoever may be in the chair at that time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Chair has a list before him on 
the desk, as I understand, of quite a number of Senators who 
desire to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is quite a large number 
at the desk. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They are awaiting recognition under 
an understanding with the Vice President, and, of course, I 
might be excluded from recognition to-morrow morning if I 
yielded the floor under a misapprehension to-night. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I should like to have spoken to-morrow, but there 
were a number of Senators who expected to speak to-morrow, 
and so I made my remarks this evening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am net making any 
request on the ground of personal convenience to myself. I 
never felt fresher or better than I do now, or more able to 
proceed, and I will not waste another moment in the discus- 
sion of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will understand 
that the Chair would personally have no objection to the Sen- 
ator going on in the morning, but the difficulty is that he 
can not promise anything as to what might be the ruling of the 
occupant of the chair in the morning. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well, Mr. President, I will con- 
tinue my observations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not 
intend to discuss his amendments to-morrow, also? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not do so within five minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Ten minutes are allowed, as I understand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I can speak once on the bill gen- 
erally for 10 minutes, and only once. I have two amendments 
that cover a number of pages, and which are, in my view, im- 
portant, the discussion of which would require some time. 1 
do not know that I advance the chance of those amendments 
being favorably considered by the Senate by discussion to-night, 
but if the matter which I am putting before the Senate now can 
appear in the Recorp to-morrow before the Senate meets, what 
I submit to-night on those amendments might pass under the 
eyes of some Senators who are not here. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state to the Senator that I think the 
Record is printed about 3 o’clock, and if he wishes to get his 
remarks in the Recorp I think he had better conclude pretty 
soon. I make the suggestion in order that the Senator’s re- 
marks get into the Recorp. I want to be sure that they get 
into the Recorp, for I should like to read them over after hav- 
ing heard them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Iam very anxious to get them into the 
Recorp, and I will not waste any more time in discussing this 
matter of recognition. 

WOULD EXEMPT CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 

The further amendment which I have proposed adds to the 
bill a new section to be known as section 12 and requires very 
little explanation. This bill is so framed as to allow the Presi- 
dent great latitude in exempting persons from its provisions 
who would, except for such exemptions, be liable to draft under 
the provisions of this bill. 

The exemption provisions of the bill are found in section 3, 
and provide, in the first place, that certain classes shall be 
exempt as a matter of law, and include in such exempted classes 
al “ officials, legislative, executive, and judicial of the United 
States and of the severat States and Territories.” The bill also 
empowers the President at will to exempt numerous other classes 
of persons mentioned therein, and further provides that a per- 
son who “ is found to be a member of any well-organized religious 
sect or organization, at present organized and existing, whose 
creed forbids its members to participate in war in any form and 
whose religious convictions are against war or participation 
therein in accordance with the creed of said religious organi- 
zation ” shall be exempted. The bill further provides that the— 

President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said se- 
lective draft * * * persons engaged in industries including agri- 
culture, found to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Estab- 
lishment or the effective operation of the military forces or the 
maintenance of national interest during the emergency ; those in a status 
with respect to persons dependent upon them for support, which renders 
their exclusion or discharge advisable ; and those found to be physically 
and morally deficient. 

So fur as I can see almost anyone under these provisions of 
the bill can be exempted, and anyone of the required age that is 
from 19 to 25 years and found to be physically and morally 
fit can be refused exemption. Some one must pass upon the 
thousands and tens of thousands, and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of applications for exemption which will arise if 
this bill goes into effect. The bill makes no provision for any 
tribunal, body, or person to pass upon these claims for exemp- 
tion. The English draft law of January, 1916, which seems to 
have contained the germ at least of the present bill and which 
is in many respects vastly superior to it in point of clearness 
as well as definiteness contains a provision for three tribunals, 
namely, a local tribunal, an appeal tribunal, and a central 
tribunal, to pass upon the claims for exemptions. 

From the local tribunal an appeal is allowed to the appeal 
tribunal, and from the appeal tribunal an appeal is allowed to 
the central tribunal, so that the English law provides for 
tribunals at least to secure to the subject such right of exemp- 
tion as the law allows him and endeavors to secure some uni- 
formity of decision. Nothing of the kind is provided in the 
bill now under consideration. 

I have accordingly offered this aniendment providing for the 
three tribunals, substantially as provided for in the English 
act mentioned, and I have stated specifically in the amendment 
four grounds of exemption. Some of the grounds of exemp- 
tion provided for in the amendment may be provided for in 
section 3 of the bill, to which I have just alluded; and if so, 
the inclusion of such grounds of exemption does no harm, 

I have endeavored in the amendment, however, to extend the 
right of the conscientious objector, so as to take in all persors 
who have “a conscientious objection” to the undertaking of 
combatant service in the present war. If the “ selective-draft ” 
law for which this bill provides is to be saved from the danger 
of becoming a means of Oppression and tyranny of the worst 
form, tribunals must be provided to pass upon the claims of 
exemption. If the supporters of this bill desire to doom it to 
faiture from the start, they have only to force its passage 
without any provision for a tribunal to pass upon the claims 
for exemption, which are bound to arise under it. The English 
law, even with its liberal provisions for exemption from the 
operation of the draft, and with its three tribunals for hearing 
applications for exemption from the draft, has worked badly. 


SHOULD CUARD AGAINST MILITARY PERSECUTION. 


Mr. Charles P. Trevelyan, M. P., in an open letter to the 
American people.pubiished December 5, 1916, said that up to 
October, 1916, there were nearly 2,000 young men in prison by 
reason of conscientious refusal to do military service. I quote 
this portion of his letter: 
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Nor would anyone here have believed three years ago thai 
2,000 Englishmen would have been imprisoned for conscientious 
cf military service, some of them condemned to death, ani 
vanes at the last moment, and many builied and tortured 
military. 

Yet England has a homogenous population, not made 
ours is of people from almost every nation in the world. 
result of the attempted enforcement of the English dri;{ 
under the conditions existing there, with its liberal exe 
and tribunals to pass upon the claims for exemptions, sy, 
stated above by Mr. Trevelyan, what can you expect will | 
in this country if this bill is passed, without containing , 
the safeguards of the English law. 

Furthermore, as we all know, there are many thousands of 
spiritual-minded citizens in the United States who believe tia; 
all war is wrong, and that it is against civilization anid t)yo 
Christian religion, and who will be killed rather than {, 
These people are by no means confined to members of relivioy 
organizations—as that language used in this bill. These ), ople 
are among our best citizens—sober, industrious, law-aliine 
God-fearing people, and yet this bill makes no provision whic 
will allow them to obey the dictates of their conscience jf jy 
the operation of the draft they are selected for military service. 
and neither does it contain any provision to protect these people 
or any others from being singled out and made the specia| 
objects of military persecution under this law. These and 
other considerations in justice and fairness require the adop 
tion of this amendment. 

OUR REAL PROBLEM IN THIS WAR. 

Mr. President, the declaration of war as passed by Congress 
was, to quote the gist of it: 

That the state of war between the United States and the Imperi! 


Government of Germany, which has been thrust upon this United States, 
is hereby formally declared. 


This momentous step having been taken, it was to be ex 
pected that we should proceed to conduct the war along definite 
lines and for specific ends. And in the great ordeal with which 
the Nation is confronted it seems to me the people of the United 
States will want to know, and that they have the right to know, 
what the governmental policy is to be and to what ends the war 
is to be fought. 

The general world situation, together with the events that it 
is claimed caused the United States to enter the war clearly 
indicate that. our efforts should be directed along two wel! 
defined lines: 

First. All our naval and military resources should be concen- 
trated on the solving of the submarine problem. 

Second. All our moral and diplomatic power should he « 
rected to the earliest possible conclusion of the war on thie basis 
of a durable peace. 

We had gone to war because Germany’s persistent subimarine 
warfare had interfered with the rights of neutral commerce 
Logically our naval and military resources should have been 
concentrated upon destroying submarine menace—to thc asse 
bling of an army of experts from civil and military life, whose 
genius, skill, and training, backed by all the resources of this 
great Nation of ours, might cope with the dreaded submarine. 

We need not theorize or speculate as to the practical 
of the course so clearly marked out for us by the long line 0 
events that led to the declaration of war, nor is it worth wiile 
to dwell upon the fact that such a line of action was in ac- 
cordance with our traditions in keeping us free from entangling 
alliances and preserving the advantages of our independent 
place in the world. 

Congress was not given an opportunity to say anythine 
the war policy. With only a day intervening after the cc lara 
tion of war Congress was asked to appropriate $7,000.000,00" 
only one billion less than the entire cost of the Civil War—an 
without any budget or any guarantee whatever of how it Was 
to be spent, other than that three billions was to be loaned - 
the allies and the remainder to be used for the prosecution © 
war, the bill was hurried through Congress under the strange 
spell of an “emergency ” call. The two objects were | 
in the one measure, so that it was necessary to vote 
for the allies if we voted supplies for the Army and Navy nec 
sary for the conduct of the war. I say for myself thet ome 
wise I would not have voted to make the loan, if it hed }eot * 
separate proposition, if I could have voted for the supple’ 
the Army without casting my vote for the entire |) von 
mitted to war, Congress was bound to furnish eq':)"! 
make liberal, generous appropriations for the men anc | 
that such a declaration necessarily carries with it. 

It is for the American public to judge whether, 
dent had laid before Congress and the people of tiv 
States his extraordinary program, tieing this country |’ 
the allies, assuming undefined responsibilities and U0" 
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eopsequences—whether, if he had frankly stated his purpose at 
‘ho time he asked for the declaration of war—whether the 
jeclavation would have been made at all. 

Tho declaration has been made. The most urgent demand of 
the President has been satisfied. The enormous sum of money 
has been appropriated by Congress without question and with- 
out stint. 


THE SUBMARINE MENACE, 


But the menace of the submarine is more and more insistent. 
Each day it becomes more evident that the submarine is the 
problem of the war. 

Yesterday’s papers contained the alarming official news that 
Lord Devonport, the British food controller, had issued a state- 
ment on April 25 solemnly warning the British public that 
severe privation menaced the nation on account of the country’s 
shipping being depleted daily in large volume. 

If the nations at war can not force enough ships through the 
submarine blockade to transport food to their hungry people 
they surely can not spare ships for the transportation of our 
troops across the Atlantic. i 

If we undertake the task with our own Navy, what probable 
fate awaits the expedition? 

The war in Europe furnishes a number of examples of the 
danger of entering great enterprises with blind confidence in 
inilitary and naval power that has not been efficiently organized 
or modernized to meet the enemy. 

Much has been made of the unpreparedness of Great Britain. 
But the history of the war demonstrates that it is not the lack 
of loyalty of volunteers, but the bullheadedness of British states- 
men and military and naval officers in command that is at 
bottom, the cause of blunders, now frankly admitted. It was 
rot because volunteers did not fight valiantly at the Dardanelles 
that the siege failed. It was because the noble lords and 
famous commanders undertook the capture of land fortresses 
which they should have known were invincible against naval 
attack. 

Mr. President, the report of the Dardanelles commission offers 
sad proof of the danger—the awful danger—of blind surrender 
to the dictatorship of any one man, no matter how great a hold 
he may have on public confidence. 

Mr. President, the acute and dangerous situation created by 
the enemy’s submarine warfare might not confront the world 
to-day if England had given heed to the advice and warnings 
of her own experts. At this point I wish, without taking the 
time at this late hour to read in its entirety, to direct attention 
to the letter of Sir Perey Scott, together with the comment of 
the London Times of June 5, 1914. This letter of Sir Perey 
Scott wag written December 15, 1915. That was some time 
before the European war broke out. 

Sir Percy Seott warned the British people, at the time of the 
publication of this letter, that the submarine was to be the 
controlling factor of the seas. It is a remarkable letter, one 
worthy the attention of the American Congress and the Amer- 
ican people before we commit ourselves to policies which will 
prove as disastrous as some of those that have been pursued 
elsewhere without heeding the warning given by Sir Percy 
Seott. } 

In connection with that letter I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senate a very remarkable editorial which appeared in the 
Scientific American on the 7th of April, 1917, entitled “ Ger- 
llany’s Submarine Effort.” The result of this special investi- 
sation conducted by the Scientific American presents the seri- 
oushess of the problem which confronts this Nation. Also a 
brief extract from the address of Hon. Walter L. Fisher, former 
Secretary of the Interior, on the subject of the submarine, when 
he spoke at congressional hearings nearly two years ago. I ask 
leave to print the editorial and also the extract from Mr. 
Fisher's address as a part of the appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
Will be printed in the Recorp. 


AN EARLY OFFICIAL ENGLISH WARNING, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I read a part of the 
‘unmary that appeared in the London Times 
with the letter of Sir Perey Scott. 

[From the London Times, Friday, June 5, 1914.] 


THE St SMARINE MENACE—Srr Percy Scort’s VIEWS—USELESSNESS OF 
GREAT BAaTTLESHIPS—FUTURE NAVAL WARFARE, 


eee the strength of navies can not be reckoned only in dread- 

aa weits, and the day may come when it will not be reckoned in dread- 

“uguts at all."—Mr, Churchill, Mareh 26, 1912. 

compere Whole system of naval architecture and the methods of 

ine ting naval st b are brought under review by the ever-grow- 

inreower, radius, and sea. worthiness of the submarine, and by the 

Match 17 ioe and accuracy of its fatal torpedoes.”—Mr. Churchill, 

fy . 

tent communication which we print below must attract general at- 
on, both at home and abroad, alike from the personality of the 


comment and 
in connection 
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distinguished writer and the cardinal importance of iis subject. Ad 
miral Sir Perey Scott is a naval officer who has not only shown himself 
on several occasions able to think ahead of his contemporaries, but has 
made good his prophecies. To him we owed the presence of the naval 
guns at Ladysmith, which saved the situation, if not South Africa. 
He it was who made possible the advance in marksmanship with 
heavy guns which has been such an important feature in naval efficiency 
of late years. To him, too, it is due that the navy recently was pro- 
vided with a “director”’ which has enormously increased’ the possi 
bilities of hitting at long ranges and cnabled broadside salvo firing to 
be carried out with a precision before unknown. 
* * * * * * . 


Sir Percy Scott goes still further in his forecast of the future. for, 
assuming that submarine can not fight submarine, he sees the end of 
sea warfare altogether. Neither numbers nor skill are to avail. Noth 
ing will live afloat, for, if opposed nations have provided themselves 
with a sufficiency of submarines, they can destroy everything which 
can not hide from these vessels below the surface. The position ap 
parently will become one of the greatest disadvantage to the nation 
which depends for its existence upon water-borne supplies. Indeed 
the only obvious benefit which these islands will derive from the 
change is the removal of all fear of invasion, seeing that, if battle 
ships and cruisers can not cross submarine-infested waters, neither, of 
course, can transports. 

Sir Percy Scott brings the very serious charge against those in 
authority of wasting the nation’s money on ships that will be unable 
to fight. It is for them, he suggests, to defend that policy by ex 
plaining what part the battleship will play in war, how she can be 
made safe from destruction by the submarine at sea or in port, and 
how her situation is to be kept secret from aircraft. Instead of 
battleshpis, he would have the money voted for their construction 
spent on building more submarines and seaplanes. 

Mr. President, the lateness of the hour does not permit me te 
discuss the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the authori- 
ties I have cited taken in connection with the facts of submarine 
destruction as now known to the world. 

Shall we, heedless of the warning, reckless of human life, lond 
our boys onto transports incapable of defense against sub- 
marine attack, to take their chances of being sunk along with 
the enormous freight tonnage we know is going to the bottom of 
the sea daily? Shall hundreds of thousands of American troops 
be sacrificed as the English and Australian troops were at the 
Dardanelles in a desperate and foolhardy undertaking? Is 
there not enough slaughter going on now without exposing our 
young men to the double risk of being blown up at sea and of 
being killed in the trenches? 

The cause of the allies is suffering much more from scarcity of 
food than from lack of men. The only reasons thus far urged for 
our sending troops to Europe are “ sentimental.” In the present 
desperate condition of the world food supply it is frightful to 
think of the quantities going to the bottom of the sea. The 
slaughter of mére men is not going to stop the war. The sub- 
marine must be coped with and outmatched. From every stand- 
point it is up to us to fight the war out on this line. 

OUR EFFORTS COULD BE MORE POTENT THAN THROUGH ARMIES, 

Under any circumstances the raising of a million men by 
draft, training and equipping them with uniforms and guns, 
withdrawing them from their normal occupations, is an enor- 
mously wasteful project. A careful survey would without doubt 
demonstrate that the effort might be much more potent in end- 
ing the war if expended in raising food and devising means of 
getting it to the allies. 

But if we must have an army of such magnitude for an over- 
seas expedition let it be a volunteer army on the Canadian and 
Australian basis. Let its ranks be made up of free, willing men 
who desire to go. This will not raise any constitutional ques 
tion nor be in such flagrant violation of our traditions, nor will 
it necessitate any such upheaval of our economic life as this draft 
proposition seems to call for. 

The President and his Cabinet appear to be making plans for 
the mobilization of all the activities and output of a hundred 
million people distributed over a territory equal to all Europe, 
excluding Russia. Germany has been 50 years acquiring efficient 
control over the business of two-thirds as many folks living in 
an area about the size of Texas. 

Even if it were possible for the United States to work such a 
transformation over night, it would hardly be wise to do so, If 
we are to preserve our liberties, these social and economic 
changes must be wrought out slowly and carefully in the public 
interest. Students of the subject tell us that one of the evils of 
the European war is that the autocratic control of business 
under the pressure and exigency of war does not tend to pro- 
mote democracy but to strengthen imperialism. 

However patriotic the motives of the great financiers and cap- 
tains of industry, who are being entrusted to execute the far- 
reaching plans of the President, these men by instinct and 
training have the imperialistic idea of the right way to manage 
trade and production. If the transportation business is to be con- 
ducted in the public interest like the post-office business, for in 
stance, we can hardly entrust the mobilization of the railroads 
to their own officials, who are not satisfied with the recent ad- 
vance: in rates which have overflowed their coffers with the 
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largest net earnings in the history of railroading in this country, 
! ut are now demanding another 15 per cent increase on the ex- 
isting extortionate rates. 

Under the high pressure and excitement of the hour the coun- 
try may be confused and unable to see straight. But before very 
long the sober common sense of the American people may be 
depended upon to assert itself. They will want to know why 
their boys are being drafted, what they are paying taxes for, 
.Why the country is being militarized and needlessly dominated. 

Ii my judgment, the only way to avert a strong and bitter 
reaction is to satisfy the people of the United States that we have 
conscientiously used our influence and power to bring about 
# just and durable peace in the world. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S DEMANDS. 


Mr. President, in his address to the Senate of January 22 
President Wilson outlined what he deemed the basis of a per- 
manent international agreement in language and terms im- 
portant to recall at this time. 

“It must be a peace without victory,” the President said, and 
then he stated these propositions : 


First. No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize 
and accept the principle that governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists 
to hand peoples about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
property. I take it tor granted, for instance, if I may venture upon 
a single example, that statesmen everywhere are agreed that there 
should be a united, independent, and autonomous Poland, and that 
henceforth inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial 
and social development should be guaranteed to all peoples who have 
lived hitherto under the power of governments devoted to a faith and 
purpose hostile to their own. 

Second, So far as practicable, moreover, every great people now strug- 
gling toward a fuil development of its resources and of its powers 
should be assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the sea. 
Where this can not be done by cession of territory, it can no doubt be 
done by neutralization of direct rights of way under the general guar- 
anty which will assure the peace itself. With a right comity of ar- 
rangement, no nation need be shut away from free access to the open 
paths of the world’s commerce. 

Third. “Freedom of the sea,’ says the President, “is a problem 
closely connected with the limitation of naval armaments and the 
cooperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once free 
and safe. And the question of limiting naval armaments opens the wider 
and perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of armies and of 
all programs of military preparation. Difficult and delicate as these 
questions are, they must be faced with the utmost candor and decided 
in a spirit of real accommodation if peace is to come with healing 
in its wings, and come to stay. Peace can not be had without con- 
cession and sacrifice. There can be no sense of safety and eae seer! d 
nmong the nations if great preponderating armaments are hencefort 
to continue here and there to be built up and maintained. The states- 
men of the world must plan for peace, and nations must adjust and 
accommodate their policy to it as they have planned for war and made 
ready for pitiless contest and rivalry. The question of armaments, 
whether on land or sea, is the most immediately and intensely prac- 
tical question connected with the future fortunes of nations and 
mankind.” 

In the course of this remarkable address the President ex- 
pressed the conviction : 

I feel confident that I have said what the people of the United 
States would wish me to say. ne I not add that I hope and believe 
that I am, in effect, speaking for liberals and friends of humanity in 
every nation and of every program of liberty? I would fain believe 
that I am speaking for the silent mass of mankind everywhere who have 
as yet had no place or oY to speak their real hearts out con- 
cerning the death and ruin they see to have come already upon the 
p#sons and homes they hold most dear. 

Rarely is it given to one man to speak so movingly to a 
listening world. 

This exalted appeal of the President to the warring nations 
for a peace “ without victory” was made before we became a 
party to the conflict. But that very fact should make the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the people of the United States even 
more strongly resolved to hold to the noble ideals promulgated 
by President Wilson as the basis of an international agreement. 


FREE RUSSIA’S POSITION. 


Russia in the very throes of her new birth proclaimed her 
adherence to the high standards set for the world by President 
Wilson. She did not ask that her enemy be erushed or con- 
quered by slow attrition. She gave out to the world: 

That free Russia does not aim at the domination of other nations, at 
depriving them of their national patrimony, or at occupying by force 
foreign territories, but that its object is to establish a durable peace 
on the rights of nations to decide their own destiny. 

We have distinguished visitors in our midst. They are en- 
titled to every honor and consideration. It is to be expected 
that our American press, which is no less mad for conscription 
than for war, should blazon in large letters the opinions of the 
official representatives of the allies as to the necessity of con- 
scription in this country. 

If, as reported in the newspapers, Mr. Balfour has suggested 
that the United States will need 5,000,000 men for the conduct 
of the war, we can not but infer that he represents the view that 
our enemy must be crushed or worn out by slow attrition, and 
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that he expects the United States to uphold the exhauste: 
in this determination. 
OUR DUTY IS TO MAKE AN END OF THE WAR. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States will noi id 
for an indefinite prolongation of this war for these ends, [jo 
only way this administration can justify its course is by | 
ing the war to the earliest possible conclusion on the }y 
the President's peace message. 

If a tithe of the energy and power we have consun 
making war had been directed to its settlement, world 
would be at hand. 

But having entered the war we should use our great | r 
and position to make an end of it. That is what the county 
expects of the President and Congress. If the expectation js 
not met, it will grow into a demand and become the for: 
issue of the next election. An awakened and terribly 
burdened people will hold Congress to a strict accountabilit 

Already we notice a change of attitude on the part of the 
allies—a stiffening of their demands since our entrance inv the 
war. It is but human nature that with all our resources })c 
of them they should begin to talk of indemnity and territoyis 
aggrandizement. We are in a position to choose whether we 
shall lead or be led. If we agree to fight for these drasti: 
ditions and terms of the. allies, we can hardly uphold the clyiy, 
that we are making war for democracy. 

Already there is a resolution introduced in the Senate 
proposes that we shall bind ourselves as the entente allies aye 


done, to make no peace until all parties are satisfied. The 
American people should not be confused as to this issue. The 


power to make a separate peace is a tremendous lever which 
can be used by us at the opportune time, to bring all the nations 
to reasonable terms. We should hold ourselves free to render 


this service to humanity at the earliest possible moment 
APPENDIX NO. 1. 
[Speech of Daniel Webster in House of Representatives Dec. 9, Isi4 

Let us examine the nature and extent of the power which is assumed 
by the various military measures before us. In the present want o 
men and money the Secretary of War has proposed to Congress a 
military conscription. For the conquest of Canada the peop): 
not enlist ; and if they would, the treasury is exhausted, and they could 
not be paid. Conscription is chosen as the most promising instrument 
both of overcoming reluctance to the service and of subduing th li 
culties which arise from the deficiencies of the exchequer. ‘The ad 
ministration asserts the right to fill the ranks of the Regular (Arm) 
by compulsion, It contends that it may now take 1 out of cver 
25 men, and any part, or the whole, of the rest, whenever ( 
casions require. Persons thus. taken by force and put into an arm) 
may be compelled to serve there during the war or for life, The) 
may be put on any service, at home or abroad, for defense or for in 
vasion, according to the will and pleasure of the Government. This 
power does not grow out of any invasion of the country, or even ou! 
of a state of war. It belongs to government at all times, in peac 
as well as in war, and it is to be exercised under all circumstances 
according to its mere discretion. This, sir, is the amount of the | 
ciple contended for by the Seeretary of War. 

Is this, sir, consistent with the character of a free government’ Is 
this civil liberty? Is this the real character of our Constitution? No 
sir; indeed it is not. The Constitution is libeled, foully libeled. Th 
people of this country have not established for themselves such © fabr 
of despotism. Tuaey have not purchased at a vast expense of their own 
treasure and their own blood a Magna Charta to be slaves. Whi! 
is it written in the Constitution, in what article or section is if con 
tained, that you may take children from their parents and parents 
from their children and compel them to fight the battles of any wal 
in which the folly or the wickedness of government may cngase |t: 
Under what concealment has this power laid hidden which now tor { 
first time comes forth, with a tremendous and baleful aspec'! 
trample down and destrvy the dearest rights of personal liberty‘ 

Who will show me any constitutional injunction which mak t 
duty ef the American people to surrender everything valuable in 
and even life itself. not when the safety of their country nd | 
liberties may demand the sacrifice, but whenever the purposes of 
ambitious and mischievous government may require it? Sir, I 
almost disdain to go into quotations and references to prove that sucs 
an abominable doctrine has no foundation in the Constitution ©! U 
country. It is enough to know that that instrument was inten’ ds 
the basis of a free government, and that the power contended for 
is incompatible with any notion of personal liberty. An atfempt © 
maintain this doctrine upon the provisions of the Constitution is ou 
exercise of perverse ingenuity to extract slavery from the substance 
a free government. It is an attempt to show, by proof and nent. 
that we ourselves are subjects of despotism. and that we | e 
to chains and bondage, firmly secured to us and our children by 0 
provisions of our Government, It has been the labor of other mien 
other times to mitigate and reform the powers of government! bf ©" 
struction; to support the rights of personal security by ever) 
of favorable and benign interpretation, and thus to infuse 4 
spirit into governments not friendly in their general struct! 
formation to public liberty. 

The supporters of the measures before us act on the oppos' 
ciple. It is their task to raise arbitrary powers by construct! 
of a plain written charter of national liberty. It is th Rog 
duty to free us of the delusion which we have fondly cherisicd (s” 
we are the subjects ofea mild, free, and limited Government, oi" |) 

rate—and to demonstrate by a regular chain of prem's’s 
conclusions—that Government possesses over us a power mort’ Le pene 
nical, more arbitrary, more ous, more allied to blood and mun’; 
more full of every form of mischief, more productive of every Sor’ a 
degree of misery than has been exercised by any civilized Gover™ 
with a single exception, in modern times, 
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The Secretary of War has favored us with an argument on the con- 
ionality of this power. Those who lament that such doctrines 
nid be supported by the opinion of a high officer of the Govern- 
may a little abate their regret when they remember that the 
ame officer, in his last letter of instructions to our ministers abroad, 
maintained the contrary. In that letter he declares that even the 
impressment of seamen, for which many more plausible reasons may be 
yiven than for the impressment of soldiers, is repugnant to our Con- 
stitution. It might therefore be a sufficient answer to his argument 
in the present ease to quote against it the sentiments of its own author, 
and to place the two opinions before the House, in a state of irrecon- 
e eonflict. Further comment on either might then be properly 
forborne until he should be pleased to inform us which he retracted 
which he adhered. 3ut the importance of the subject may 
iustify a further consideration of the arguments, 

" Congress having, by the Constitution, a power to raise armies, the 
Secretary contends that no restraint is to be imposed on the exercise of 
this power, except such as is expressly stated in the written letter 
ef the instrument. In other words, that Congress may execute its 
powers, by any means it chooses,. unless such means are particularly 
prohibited. But the general nature and object of the Constitution 
impose as rigid a restriction on the means of exercising power as could 
be done by the most explicit injunctions. It is the first principle ap- 
plicable to sueh a ease, that no construction shall be admitted which 
impairs the general nature and character of the instrument. A free 
constitution of government is to be construed upon free principles, and 
eyery branch of its provisions is to receive such an interpretation as 
is full of its general spirit. No means are to be taken by implication 
which would strike us absurdly if expressed. And what would have 
been more absurd than for this Constitution to have said that to secure 
the great blessings of liberty it gave to government an uncontrolled 
power of military conscription? Yet such is the absurdity which it is 
made to exhibit, under the commentary of the Secretary of War. 

But it is said that it might happen that an army could not be raised 
by voluntary enlistment. in which case the power to raise armies would 
be granted in vain, unless they might be raised by compulsion. If this 
reasoning could prove anything, it would equally show, that whenever 
the legitimate power of the Constitution should be so badly administered 
as to cease to answer the great ends intended by them, such new 
powers may be assumed or usurped, as any existing administration 
may deem expedient. This is the result of his own reasoning, to which 
the Secretary dees not profess to go. But it is a true result. For if 
it is to be assumed, that all powers were granted, which might by 
possibility become necessary, and that government itself is the judge 
of this possible necessity, then the powers of government are precisely 
what it chooses they should be. Apply the same reasoning to any 
other power granted to Congress, and test its accuracy by the result. 
Congress has power to borrow money. How is it to exercise this 
power? Is it confined to voluntary loans? There is no express limita- 
tion to that effect, and, in the language of the Secretary, it might 
happen, indeed it has happened, that persons could not be found willing 
to lend. Money might be borrowed then in any other mode. In other 
words, Congress might resort to a forced loan. It might take the 
money of any man by force, and give him in exchange exchequer notes 
or certificates of stock. Would this be quite constitutional, sir? It is 
entirely within the reasoning of the Secretary, and it is a result of his 
argument, outraging the rights of individuals in a far less degree than 
the practical consequences which he himself draws from it. A com- 
pulsory loan 1s not to be compared, in point of enormity, with a 
compulsory military service. : 

Sir, I invite the supporters of the measures before you to look to 
their actual operation, Let the men who have so often pledged their 
own fortunes and their own lives to the support of this war look to 
the wanton sacrifice which they are about to make of their lives and 
fortunes, They may talk as they will about substitutes, and compensa- 
tions, and exemptions, It must come to the draft at last. If the Gov- 
ernment can noc hire men voluntarily to fight its battles, neither can 
individuals. if the war should continue there will be no escape, and 
every man’s fate and every man’s life will come to depend on the issue 
of the military draft. Who shall describe to you the horror which your 
orders of conscription shall create in the once happy villages of this 
country? Who shall describe the distress and anguish which they will 
spread over those hills and valleys, where men have heretofore been 
accustomed to labor and to rest in security and happiness. Anticipate 
the scene, sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to 
throw the dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers and 
sisters, Gt helpless a and helpless infancy, shall gather round the 
theater of this horrible lottery, as if the stroke of death were to fall 
from heaven before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a hus- 
band. And in a majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. 
Under present prospects of the continuance of the war not one-half of 
them on whom = conscription shell fall will ever return to tell the 
tale of their sufferings. They will 7 of disease and pestilence, or 
they will leave their bones to whiten in fields beyond the frontier. 
Does the lot fall on the father of a family? His children, already 
orphans, shall see his face no more. When they behold him for the 
last time they ghall see him lashed and fettered, and dragged away 
from his own threshold, like a felon and an outlaw. Does it fall on a 
Son, the hope and the staff of aged parents? ‘That hope shall fail 
them. On that staff they shall lean no longer. ‘They shall not enjoy 
the happiness of dying before their children. They shall totter to 
oa grave, bereft of their offspring and unwept by any who inherit 

heir blood. Does it fall cn a husband? The eyes which watch his 
Parting steps may swim in tears forever. She is a wife no longer. 
here is no relation so tender or so sacred that by these accursed meas- 
es you do not propose to violate it. There is no happiness so perfect 
lite. Bey aan pro i no destroy em Into the paradise of domestic 
eres ane "deen by , by temptations and sorceries, but by open 
“an this father or this son or this husband goes to the camp. With 
a om do you associate him? With those only who are sober and virtu- 
= and respectable like himself? No, sir. But you propose to find 
poe companions in the worst men of the worst sort. Another bill lies 
ae table offering a bounty to deserters from your enemy. What- 
You TB enn infamous in his ranks you prepece to make your own. 
perjur, ress yourselves to those who will hear you advise them to 
definne, and treason. All who are ready to set heaven and earth at 
Caplan at the same time, to violate their oaths and run the hazard of 
Ae theo Unishment, and none others, will yield to your solicitations. 
ioe ent ‘ are they whom you are allowing to join your ranks, by hold- 
the otk o them inducements and bounties with one hand, while with 
ev you are driving thither the honest and worthy members 
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of your own community, under the lash and scourge of conscription. 
In the line of ycur Army, with the true leveling of despotism, you pro 


pose a promiscuous mixture of the worthy and the worthless, the 
virtuous and the profligate, the husbandman, the merchant, the me 
chanic of your own country, with the beings whom war seleets from 
the excess of European population, who possess neither interest, feel- 


ing, nor character in common with your own people, and who have no 

other recommendation to your notice than their propensity to crimes 
Nor is it, sir, for the defense of his own house and home that he 

who is the subject of military draft is to perform the task allotted to 


him. You will put him upon a service equally foreign to his interests 
and abhorrent to his feelings. With his aid you are to push your 
purposes of conquest. The battles which he is to fight are the battles 


of invasion—battles which he detests perhaps and abhors, 
danger and the death that gather over them, and the blood with which 
they drench the plain, than from the principles in whieh they have 
their origin. Fresh from the peaceful pursuits of life, and yet a soldier 
but in name, he is to be opposed to veteran troops, hardened under 
every scene, inured to every privation, and disciplined in every service. 
If, sir, in the strife he fall; if, while ready to obey every rightful com 
mand of government, he is forced from his home against right, net to 
contend for the defense of his country, but to prosecute a miserable 
and detestable project of invasion, and in that strife he fall, it is 
murder. It may stalk above the cognizance of human law, but in the 
sight of heaven it is murder; and though millions of years may roll 
away, while his ashes and yours lie mingled together in the earth, the 
day will yet come when this spirit and the spirits of his children must be 
met at the bar of omnipotent justice. May God, in his compassion, 
shield me from any participation in the enormity of this guilt. 

I would ask, sir, whether the supporters of these measures have well 
weighed the difficulties of their undertaking. Have they considered 
whether it will be feund easy to execute laws which bear such marks 
of despotism on their front, and which will be so productive of every 
sort and degree of misery in their cxecution? For one, sir, I hesitate 
not to say that they can not be executed. No law professionally passed 
for the purpose of compelling a service in the Regular Army, nor any 
law which, under color of military draft, shall compel men to serve 
in the Army, not for the emergencies mentioned in the Constitution, 
but for long periods, and for the general objects of war, can be carried 
into effect. In my opinion it ought not to be carried into effect. The 
operation of measures thus unconstitutional and illegal ought to be 
prevented by a resort to other measures which are both constitutional 
and legal. It will be the solemn duty of the State governments to 
protect their own authority over their own militia and to interpose 
between their citizens and arbitrary power. These are among the ob- 
jects for which the State governments exist; and their highest obliga- 
tions bind them to the preservation of their own rights and the liberties 
of their people. I express these sentiments here, sir, because I shall 
express them to my constituents. Both they and myself live under a 
Constitution which teaches us that “the doctrine of nonresistance 
against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, slavish, and destruc- 
tive of the good and happiness of mankind.” (New Hampsbire bill of 
rights.) With the same earnestness with which I now exhort you to 
forbear from these measures, I shall exhort them to exercise their un- 
questionable right of providing for the security of their own liberties. : 

In my opinion, sir, the sentiments of the free population of this 
country are grefitly mistaken here. The Nation is not yet in a temper 
to submit to conscription. The people have too fresh and strong a 
feeling of the blessings of civil liberty to be willing thus to surrender 
it. You may talk to them as much as you please of the victory and 
glory to be obtained in the enemy's Provinces; they will hold those 
objects in light estimation if the means be a foreed military service. 
You may sing to them the song of Canada conquest in all its variety, 
but they will not be charmed out of the remembrance of their substan- 
tial interests and true happiness. Similar pretenses, they know, are 
the grave in which the liberties of other nations have been buried, and 
they will take warning. 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition. If you 
scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent’s teeth, they will spring 
up into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this 
manner, but by the means of a military force. If administration has 
found that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find, 
if it venture on these experiments, that it can not enforce conscription 
without an army. The Government was not constituted for such 
purposes. Framed in the spirit of liberty, and in the love of peace, it 
has no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. The at- 
tempt, if we rashly make it, will fail; and having already thrown away 
our peace we may thereby throw away our Government. 

Allusions have been made, sir, to the state of things in New Eng 
land, and, as usual, she has been charged with an intention to dis- 
solve the Union. The charge is unfounded. She is much too wise to 
entertain such purposes. She has had too much experience, and has 
too strong a recollection of the blessings which the Union is capable 
of producing under a just administration of government. It is her 
greatest fear that the course at present pursued will destroy it, by 
destroying every principle, every interest, every sentiment, and every 
feeling which have hitherto contributed to uphold it. Those who cry 
out that the Union is in danger are themselves the authors of that 
danger. They put its existence to hazard by measures of violence, 
which it is not capable of enduring. They talk of dangerous designs 
against government, when they are overthrowing the fabric from its 
foundations. They alone, sir, are friends to the Union of the States 
who endeavor to maintain the principles of civil liberty in the country 
and to preserve the spirit in which the Union was framed, 


less from the 


APPENDIX NO. 2. 
tter of Percy Scott, English naval authority, which appeared in the 
_— London Times of June 5, 1914.) 
LARGE SHIPS OR SMALL?—THH NEEDS OF GREAT BRITAIN AT SEA. 
To THe Epitor or THE TIMES. 

Sir: Although I have retired from His Majesty’s Navy, many peo- 
le have written, and are still writing, to me as to whether we should 
puild small battleships or large. My opinion is that we should not 
be building either. My reasons for holding this opinion will be found 
in a letter I wrote soms time ago and a copy of which I inclose here- 
with. I am, 

Yours, truly, 
52 Souta AupLeY Street, May 31. 


Percy Scott. 
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52 SoutnH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR Square, WEST. undertake to get through any boom into any harbor and si > mat 
é December 15, 1918. | rially damage all the ships in that harbor. sink or mat; 
Dear Sir: In reply to your letter, I have seen the correspondence in If a battleship is not safe, either on the high seas or in harbor, y) 


the press suggesting building smaller battleships and also the argu- | is the use of a battleship? 
ments as to whether two or four battleships should be laid down in It has been argued to me that if a foreign power destroys our x.y) 
1914. marines, we are at the mercy of his dreadnaughts. There can | », 
If we have battleships, we must have thick armor on them to keep doubt about the accuracy of this statement, but submarines are «if{\.\)); 
out the enemy's shot, and we must have speed to give a tactical ad- to destroy, because it is difficult to attack what you can not «., 
vantage in bringing our fire on the enemy; these are axioms among | Power that sends out ships to look for and destroy submarines \ 
naval officers. For battleships our Nation and ali —s nations news — ae a Soe submarine when in the water must be kept »y 
very properly decided to have big ships, b ns, thick armor, an am, 20 . 
high sound. . s ° ig gu Submarines will be hauled up on land, with arrangements {, 
The other question ‘s, Are we in 1914 to build two or four battle- | Stantiy launching them when required. They can only be attack 
ships? The little navyites say two in order to save money; the big | #irships dropping bombs upon them, . 
navyites say four to, as they think, save the country. If battleships What we oy re is an enormous fleet of submarines, airshi; 
ure of use in saving the country, the little navyites are foolish and aeroplanes, and a few fast cruisers, provided we can find a p)| 
unpatriotic. If battleships are of no use, then the big navyites are | keep them in safety during war times. ‘ : 
wrong in putting the country to the expense of building four more; It has been argued to me that our enemy will seize some j 
the real question to settle before even talking about building more | the Atlantic, get some fast cruisers there, with plenty of coal, a: 
battleships is, Are they of use or are they not? For some thousands | this isiand prey upon our commerce, This is ridiculous. The 1 i 
of years armed vessels floating on the surface of the water have been | We hear of it we send a flotilla of submarines, towed by an Aj\ani 
used for attack ond defense; these vessels to-day vary in size from a | liner. She drops them just when in sight of the island, and she : 
canoe containing one man armed with a spear to a $2,000-ton battle- | them back to Eugland when they have sunk everything they found 9 
ship armed with 15-inch guns, and these craft, whether large or small, | the island. : 
all float on the water and are visible. In this island we depend upon If we go to war with a country that is within the striking dista: 
our food supply coming from overseas; hence it has been necessary | S¥>marines, I am of opinion that that country will at once lock u 
for us to have a large number of armed ships to protect our commerce | “readnaughts in some safe harbor; we shall do the same; thei: 
and to safeguard our food supply, This protecting force or insurance | Planes and airships will fly over our country; they will know \ 
of our country is called the Royal Navy and to-day consists of a large | Where our ships are; and their submarines will come over aud \ 
number of ships that swim on the water and can be seen and a few | *2ything and everything that they can get at. 
that swim under the water and can not be seen. We shall, of course, do the same, but an island, with many | 
The introduction of the vessels that swim under water has, in my and much shipping, is at a great disadvantage if the enemy ha 
opinion, entirely done away with the utility of the ships that swim on | ™rines. 


the top of the water, I do not think that the importance of submarines has been full, of 
The functions of a vessel of war were: nized ; neither do I think that it has been realized how completely ¢} 
Defensively- advent has revolutionized naval warfare. In my opinion, as the | 
1. 'o attack ships that come to bombard our ports. vehicle has driven the horse from the road, so has the submarine «: 
2. To attack ships that come to blockaae us. the battleship from the sea. I am, 
3%. To attack ships convoying a landing party. Yours, truly, Percy S 
4. To attack the enemy’s fleet. ao 
ear stiack ships interfering with our commerce, APPENDIX NO. 3. 
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_ ae eee = _——* ports. “*GEKMANY’S SUBMARINE EFFORT.” 
3. To convoy a landing party. In war, perhaps more than in any other contest of strength, it is 
4. To attack the enemy's ficet. yerilous to underestimate the resources and strength of the enem) 
5. To attack the enemy's commerce. ‘hat is one of the truisms which are so true that we are in danger of 
The submarine renders 1, 2, and 3 impossible, as no man-of-war will | Overlooking them altogether. Thus, in regard to the German submariy 


dare to come even within sight of a coast that is adequately protected campaign, we note that there is a tendency to underestimat it 
by submarines; therefore the functions of a battleship as regards 1, 2, potential danger to the allies, and therefore, in the event of its su 
and 3, both defensively and offensively, have disappeared. cess, to ourselves. 

The fourth function of a battleship is to attack an enemy's fleet ; but It is generally believed that the submarine-infested areas are so co 
there will be no fleet to attack, as it will not be safe for a fleet to put pletely covered by the antisubmarine fleets of the allies that the 
to sea. This has been demonstrated in all recent maneuvers, both at | Strength of the German attack is constantly being weakened by ver) 
home and abroad, where submarines have been employed, and the demon- | large losses; but if we analyze the testimony and apply to it the cold 
tration should have made us realize that; now that submarines have | Criticism which we would use in any other enterprise ; in other words, 
come in, battleships are of no use either for defensive or offensive pur- | if we brush aside unauthenticated rumors and confine ourselves 1 


poses, and consequently building any more in 1914 will be a misuse of | tirely to official statements, we shall find that the allied governments 
money subscribed oy the citizens for the defense of the Empire. have never made any definite statement whatsoever as to the num) 
As regards the protection of our commerce on the high seas, we must | Of German and Austrian submarines that have been captured or sunk 
examine who can interfere with it. It is only erm that this journal has been able to obtain a cor 
Turkey, Greece, Austria, and Italy must pass through the narrow servative ¢stimate, in quarters where reliable statistics are availatiec: 


Straits of Gibraltar to get at our commerce. and we are informed that a total loss of 100 would be, if anything, 
Cyprus, Malta, and Gibraltar, well equipped with aeroplanes to | 80 overstatement of the truth. ‘This figure includes many boats \ 
observe the enemy's movements and submarines to attack, would make | Were ny: wy to be lost because they were believed to hay 


egress from the Mediterranean very difficult. heavily by shell fire. 

Spain and Portugal have ports open to the Atlantic and could in- For some months we have had a growing conviction, based upon a 
terfere with our commerce, but war with those countries seems im- | Very Close study of the campaign, that the submarine losses were not 
probable and they are not very far from Gibraltar. nearly so large as represented and that with the growth in size, spor! 

France from Brest could harass our commerce, but if homeward- | and sea-keeping qualities of the submarine, the problem of meeting : 
bound ships gave that port a wide berth and signaled by wireless if | breaking up the so-called blockade is becoming increasingly dill 
they were attacked, fast ecruishers and submarines from Plymouth It is our belief that at the time of the Jutland fight, when the Ge 
could be very soon on the spot. man high-seas fleet was driven back with heavy losses and in a badly 


Russia and Germany are very badly placed for interfering with our | battered condition to its naval bases, Germany, realizing the hopvless 
commerce; to get to the Atlantic they must either run the gauntlet | ness of any attemp. to defeat or break through the British fleet, deter 
of the Channel or pass to the north of Scotland, and even if they get | mined to cease ali work upon the construction of capital ships and bend 


out they have nowhere to coal. its whole ship-and-engine-building capacity to the creation of 
America could attack our commerce, but they would have a long | fleet of su/aarines for war upon enemy and neutral commerce. Savin 
way to come. and except that this was an utterly illegal form of warfare, the Gu 


If by submarines we close egress from the North Sea and Medi- | mans were perfectly right in stating that herein lay their “la: n 
terranean, it is dificult to see bow our commerce can be much inter- | of victory.” Fo: it is a fact that, granted a sufficiently large feet 
fered with. submarines, the allies can be, if not starved, at least so hampered 

It has been suggested to me that submarines and aeroplanes could | shortage of food and raw materials for the manufacture of suns 
not stop egress from the Mediterranean, that a fleet would steam | and military equipment that they will be unable to win such «! 
through at night. With aeroplanes that would report the approach of | lute victory as to enable them to dictate the terms of peace. | 
a fleet and 30 or 40 invisible submarines in the narrow Straits of | the situation as Germany sees it to-day. She has stated that it 
Gibraltar, trying to pass through them at night would be a very risky | purpose to force the all‘es to a compromise peace, and whether she on 
operation. ny og not depends first and last upon her ability to set alioat ane 

Submarines and aeroplanes have entirely revolutionized naval war- | man within a definite period of time the thousand or more su) muriis 
fare. No fleet can hide itself from the aeroplane eye, and the sub- | which would enable her thus to bring the allies to their knees. | 


marine can deliver a deadly attack even in broad daylight. What is the German submarine-building capacity? Is it sulicient t 
Under these circumstances I can see no use for battleships and very | enable her, say, within the year to build, equip, and man 1") °! 
little chance of much employment for fast cruisers. The Navy will be | 1,200 boats? body outside of Germany can answer that questo": 


entirely changed; naval officers wiil no longer live on the sea, but | put the Scientific American believes that she is probably well abl: to © 
either above it or under it, and-the strain on their system and nerve | this, provided, of course, that she is not herself brought to her knees 
will be so great that a very lengthy period of service will not be | througn collapse of be: finances, through starvation, or by the aysou" 
advisable; it will be a navy of youth, for we shall require nothing | overthrow of her arm‘es. . 
but boldness and daring. Of course, the only plan by which Germany could build 1,00 
In war time the scouting aeroplanes will always be high above on | marines in a year would be by what has come to be known as the man” 
the lookout, and the submarines ia constant readiness, as are the en- | facturing method, of which a notable example is found in the srea' Pore 
gines of a fire station. If an enemy is sighted, the gong sounds and | plant at Detroit. It is pretty safe to say that she has adopted a stat ; 
the leash of a flotilla of submarines will be slipped. hether it be | ard type of craft, the details of which are based upon the experio’” © 
night or day, fine or rough, they must go out to search for their quarry; | the past two and a ha:f years, and that she has enlisted the wlio: hy 
if they find her, she is doomed, and they give no quarter; they can not | her shipbuilding hts, public and private, and a eorresponding nunibet 
board her and take her as a prize, as in the olden days; they only wait | of her engine-building firms in this work. nda ae 
till she sinks, then return home without even knowing the number of We have made investigation of the capacity of the German ¥ rast 





human beings that they have sent to the bottom of the ocean. regards building ways, and it discloses the interesting fact thal, | tion 
Will any battleship expose herself to such a dead certainty of de- | out laying down any additional ways, she could have under ee ae 
struction? I say no. at any given time about 530 submarines of the size of the U-%) "'")) 


Not only is the open sea unsafe, a battleship is not immune from | came to Newport last year. The 800-ton submarine ee aoe" pall, 
attack even im a closed harbor, for the so-called protecting boom at | feet of clear width in order to allow a working space aroun’ ©). | 
the entrance can easily be blown up. With a flotilla of submarines | and its length is something under 250 feet. Each of the thre: (0 
commanded by dashing young officers, of whom we have plenty, I would | dry docks at Wilhelmshayen, for instance, would permit of th 
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struction of six submarines on its floor, and eight boats could be con- 
structed in each of the larger docks, 822 feet in length. Also the float- 
‘ny docks, of which the Germans have so many, would form excellent 
viding ways. The smaller dry docks, 590 feet or less in length, and the 
foating docks would take two, three, or four submarines, as the case 
might be. Moreover, ways suitable for submarine construction can be 
huilt rapidly on foreshore or river bank, and the actual shipping and 
dock-yard capacity, so far as building ways is concerned, could quickly 
ne doubled. If the Germans thought fit, they could have a thousand 
submarines under construction at the same time, 

" The limiting factor as to time capacity, however, would not be the 
provision of ways, or even the construction of the hulls, but rather 
the rapid construction of the internal equipment. Of this, the engines 
would present the least dificuity, for Germany is the great Diesel en- 
gine country. and if they extended themselves in a concerted effort of 
this kind the leading heavy-oil engine builders, such as B rupee, the 
Emden Works, the Augsburg Works, and the Neuremburg Works, rein- 
forced by less known firms and the large number of engineering plants 
whieh could be requisitioned for this work, would be well able to take 
care of the demand. ‘The principal difficulty would be to supply the 
special apparatus in the way of periscopes, gyroscopic compasses, and 
the other mechanical details, which must be of the very finest work- 
manship and require special knowledge and skill. Germany, however, 
is famous for her optical work, and unless there was a shortage of the 
materials required, the instrument makers should be able to keep pace 
with the shipbuilder and the builder of engines. 

As to the time for construction, one large shipbuilding firm in this 
country has assured us that if its plant were doing nothing else it 
could turn out a submarine of the German type in five months’ time. 
Our Naval Construction Corps estimates that it would take seven 
mouths. If Germany is concentrating her whole shipbuilding resource 
upon the task, we believe that six months might be taken as a fair 
average 
; The central powers may have 200 submarines afloat—and we think 
it is possible that they have many more than that—and if, as is more 
than likely, they have some 500 on the ways at the present time, this 
would mean that in six months they would have 700 U-boats available, 
and 1,200 by next spring. 

But the crews? The German naval personnel numbers over 150,000 
men, Her idle battleships can supply all the men required to man the 
submarines as they are suecessively set afloat. 

Here, as we see it, is the immediate danger point in this great con- 
fliet into which we have now entered. It is here that we should apply, 
and should at ence apply, our whole effort. 
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EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER L. FISHER, FORMER SECRETARY 
OF INTERIOR. 


We are at least entitled to ask questions. If our Navy is intended 
only to defend our own shores from invasion, could we not enor- 
mously increase the number of our submarines for the same money 
that it is proposed to spend on dreadnaughts, and wonld not the 
result give us a far more effective Navy for purely defensive purposes ? 
Does not a single superdreadnaught cost as much as many submarines, 
depending on the types selected? If modern war—if this war—has 
taught us anything, it is that a navy of the dreadnaught class is of 
little, if any, practical value against a stronger navy of the same sort. 
The weaker bavy is inevitably bottled up. It dare not come out into 
the open unless it is prepared to risk all upon the result of its unequal 
contest with a stronger force. Unless we are prepared te enter the 
endless competition in naval expenditure, is not the navy of the era 
that ended with this war a waste of money and a self-deveption as an 
efficient instrument of defense? Is not this confessed by the insistence 
of those who cling to this type of navy that the United States must 
increase its Navy until it equals the navy of any other nation? Some 
say any other nation except Eneland, either because they are appalled 
at competition in naval expenditure with England, whose existence as 
a2 world power depends upon predominance at sea, or because they think 
we should assume that war will never occur between Engiand and the 
United States. Some insist that we must have a Navy equal in aggres- 
sive strength to the combined navies of any two other nations except 
England, and that anything less than this will leave us without ade- 
quate protection for the very reasons that are given as underlying the 
dreadnaught naval theory. 

Has not this war demonstrated that a navy composed chiefly of 
great numbers of submarines, supplemented by the torpedo boat, the 
destroyer, and the aeroplane, would be of immense defensive value 
against the most powerful dreadnaught navy afloat? Is not a single 
Submarine an effective fighting unit against any fleet, while a single 
dveadnaught is of practically no value whatever? Might not a few 
submarines encounter and destroy a mighty fleet, while a dreadnaught 
navy outclassed in strength by an invading squadron would lie im- 
potent in the harbor? Are we not about to commit this Nation to a 
program of dreadnaughts that need yet more and more dreadnaughts 
to make them useful? Is it not wise to delay this program at least 
until we can know more than is now possible as to the place of the 
dreadnaught in the future navies of the world? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


_ A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S, 1800) to amend an act approved June 29, 1906, and entitled 

An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order 
of Old Fellows of the District of Columbia to sell, hold, and 
Convey certain real estate.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Seio, Oveg., pledging support to the Government and praying 
that freedom be given the people of Bohemia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHELAN, I present a petition from the Grand Com- 
mandery of the Knights Templar of California, which I ask may 

printed in the Rwcorp. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 27, 1917. 

JAMES D, PHELAN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Grand Commandery, Knights Templar, of California, in session at 
Sacramento, Cal., April 20, 1917, unanimously 

Resolved, That the Knights Templar of California avow their belief 
in some form of impartial and effective conscription in the present na- 
tional emergency, and urge our Senators and Congressmen to support 
such measures as may be best forwarded in furtherance thereof: that the 
present is a propitious time to adopt and effect some efficient system of 
universal military training for our young men to better fit them for 
citizenship; and that our Republic in any exigency may justly rely upon 
them in completest confidence, 

THOos. A. DAVIES, 
Grand Recorder. 

Mr. PHELAN. TI present resolutions of the Legislature of 
California, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CaL., April 26, 191M, 

Hon, JAMES PHELAN, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Please be advised that the following resolution has been 
adopted by both houses of the California Legislature, senate joint reso- 
lution introduced py Senator Breed relative to the universal military 
training bill before the United States Congress: 

“Whereas it is vital to the life and liberty of this Nation that it be put 
upon a basis of preparedness for war in order that it may not 
invite, as it does, aggression and successful attack by warlike 
nations and also in order that it may maintain and preserve our 
institutions of civil and religious liberty : Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved by the senate, the assembly concurring, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California hereby inderses the principle of uni- 
versal military training and respectfully requests the United States 
Senators from California and the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from this State to support with all their ability a bill in Congress 
having for its purpose the establishing throughout the United Stat 
of a system of universal military training. Your earnest consideration 
of the resolution is respectfully requested.” 

CLIFTON FE. Brooks, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of 
legislation which will stimulate the preduction and conserve 
the supply of foodstuffs, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and lorestry. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of S. S. Lightbedy, 
of Rochester, N. H.; J. Levi Meader, of Gonie, N. H.; and 
Arthur T. Case, of Tilton, N. H., praying for prohibition during 
the period of the war, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of 21 citizens of Win- 
field of the San Antonio District Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South; of the Pelytechnic Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh South, of Fort Worth; and of the Tarrant County Sun- 
day School classes of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
all in the State of Texas, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the county judge of Caldwell 
County; of the Kewanee Club, of Dallas: and of 5,000 citizens 
of Rockwell County, all in the State of Texas, praying for 
selective conseription, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

3y Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2102) granting an increase of pension to Increase 
BE. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2103) granting an inerease of pension to Albert 
B. Watrous; to the Committee on Pensions, 

INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of th> 
United States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pri 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table and te be printed 

Mr. FRANCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States, which was ordered to lic on the table and to be 
printed. 
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Mr. THOMAS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 10 o’clock this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no other Senator is ready 
to proceed with the debate, the motion is in order. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 55 minutes 
a. m., Saturday, April 28, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
10 o’clock a, m, Saturday, April 28, 1917. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, April 27, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, infinite in all Thy resources, increase 
our Taith and confidence in Thee; for they that trust in the 
Lord shall be as Mount Zion which can not be removed, but 
abideth forever. And inerease our faith and confidence in the 
nobility of soul which Thou hast implanted within every man 
and which is ever contending against selfishness and ignoble 
desires for supremacy. That we may hasten the coming of Thy 
kingdom by living to the ideals exemplified in the life and char- 
acter of the Jesus of Nazareth. Amen, 

The journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
is not a quorum present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Illinois makes the 
Evidently there 


Bell Dooling Lever Sims 
Blackmon Dupré Linthicum Smith, Idaho 
Blanton Dyer Martin, [il. Sterling, Pa. 
Borland Estopinal Oliver, N. Y. Sullivan 
Buchanan Flynn O’Shaunessy Sumners 
Campbeil, Kans. Fuller, Mass. Pou ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Capstick Gardner Powers Vare 

Carter, Okla. Graham, Pa. Ragsdale Ward 
Connally, Tex. Hayes Raker Williams 
Costello Hulbert Robbins Wise 

Curry, Cal. Johnson, 8. Dak. Rowland 

Davis Kettner Scott, Pa. 

Dill Kincheloe Shackleford 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eighty-two Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum, 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a dispatch 
from the Central Labor Union of Toledo, 10,000 strong, an- 
nouncing the adoption of resolutions against conscription, and 
similar resolutions passed by the Machinists’ Union and the 
Glassworkers’ Union of Toledo. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
Before that motion is put, I would like to make 


H. R. 3545. 
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this announcement. As far as we can control the situa I 
have an understanding with the gentleman from (\i¢, rnia 
(Mr. Kaun] that those who desire to speak on either si ,¢ 
this question and who were eliminated by the process of «)j));. 
nation which we finally had to adopt shall have the rie); ;, 
have their remarks extended when we begin to read the }:)) 
under the five-minute rule. In other words, that he and [ wi)! 
not object to a liberal extension of time in order that thes ' 
tlemen may have the same advantage as those who spoke | 
general debate. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr, MANN. I understand that the Senate has eniere 0 
an agreement to vote to-morrow upon the Senate bill o) yc 
same subject. Of course, we would not necessarily be ' 
much progress if the House were to pass a House bil! oy) tho 
subject and the Senate should pass a Senate bill on ¢! 10 
subject unless unanimous consent were given to take it yy) 
immediately. It would be desirable, it seems to me, {oy {ho 
House, if possible, to act on the House bill in time to sei.) jt sy 
the Senate before a final vote is had on the Senate Dill, s that 
the Senate might vote on the House bill by substituting the (..; 
of the Senate bill instead of on the Senate bill by number, Ts 
it the intention of the gentleman to ask the House to <if |yto 
to-night with the hope that it might be possible to fini the 
bill either to-night or early to-morrow morning? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I intended to mate 
that additional announcement, that I shall ask the House fo sit 
until at least 8 o’clock to-night, probably later, in order that we 
may vote upon this bill sometime to-morrow. I had a conyer- 
sation last night with Senator CHAMBERLAIN, and he tol! me 
that the Senate had reached an agreement to vote upon the bill 
sometime during the calendar day to-morrow, and that prob- 
ably it would be sometime during Saturday night. T hoje the 
House will take a vote on this bill prior to 6 o’clock to-1 
evening. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the ventle- 
man from Alabama that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Uniou for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 3545. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Comiunitice of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3545, with Mr. SAunpers of Virginia 
in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3545, the title of which the Clerk will 


report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3545) authorizing the President to increase tv: 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kaun]. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be allowed to pro- 
ceed with my remarks and that I be not interrupted wit! ques 
tions until I have made my main statement; after that I shall 
be glad to answer questions. Mr. Chairman, at the oust | 
want to thank my colleagues on the Committee on Mil! Af- 
fairs for the uniform courtesy and kindness shown | I 
sonally during the time the committee was engaged i 
lating this legislation. I have a high regard and deep «!! 
tion for the chairman of the committee and the members | 
majority. I do not approve of the attacks that have ! 
upon them, because I believe that they are actuste the 
same high motives that actuate the members of thie rity. 
[Applause.] I want to thank, too, the members of tlie | rity 
on that committee for the loyal support they have <i\: 
all our deliberations on this bill. Theirs is a diflicul! 
to occupy. The minority always does occupy 4 dill 
tion. It is hard to stand up against a majority, but ! 
fore I conclude to convince this House that the vic 
minority are sound and that at the very beginning 0! | 
struggle that confronts us we must start our military | 
a proper basis, [Applause.] The high-spirited, 
courageous sacrifice of personal interests and creature 
and often even life itself, in volunteering for the Repu ''" 
timid, the selfish, the cowardly, are permitted to ~' ee 
duty. The burden ought never to be allowed to fall 
shoulders of the former alone. Universal obligation | 
ought to rest upon the shoulders of all alike. The Nati! nee 
never permit our patriotic citizens who are willing to Vol". 
solely to do the fighting. I do not—I can not—c! Le 
the volunteer soldier. On many a bloody field in our 
history he has demonstrated his valor and his splen«. 


California {| Mr. 
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fighting 
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qualities. I would never -tolerate any disparagement of him, 
hut | am opposed to the system which permits hin alone to do 
the fighting for the Republic and permits the timid and the 
cowardly to stay at home. [Applause.] As I recall, the 
Speaker of this House in addressing us the other day, and 
there is no man for whom I have a higher regard, said some- 
thing to the effect that Washington fought his battles with 
volunteers. That is true. But he did not rejoice over that fact 
Let me read to you from Washington's letters what he thought 
upon the subject. The first is an extract from a letter dated 
at headquarters, 17th of October, i777, almost at the beginning 
of the revolutionary struggle, to Thomas Wharton, president 
of Pennsylvania. He said: 

There is another matter which I beg leave to recommend to the serious 
consideration of the legislature of your State; that is, the adopting of 
come mode of completing and keeping up the quota of your Continental 
regiments. Upea an average your battalions have never been above 
one-third full, and now many of them are far below even that. From 





the extravagant prices given to substitutes in the militia in the different | 


States, it has become impossible to recruit more upon the bounty allowed 
by Congress. The New England States and Virginia have begun to 
adopt the mode of drafting, and, I am informed, they have succeeded 
very well. I am convinced that this will be found the only method of 
raising Continental troops, and if the measure were to become general 
throughout the States it would not be deemed a hardship. I mention 
this matter to you at this time in the hope that you will as soon as 
possible fall upon this or some other mode to recruit your regiments 
in the course of this fall and winter; and as it is more than probable 
that our opposition will not end with this campaign, we ought to 
endeavor to have a respectable army in the field in the spring, before 
the enemy can receive further reinforcements from Europe. 

{ Applause. ] 

In 2 letter dated at West Point, the 18th of November, 1779, to 
the President of Congress, he said: 

In the more early stages of the contest, when men might have enlisted 
for the war, no man, as my whole conduct and the uniform tenor of 
my letters will evince, was ever more oppesed to short enlistments 
than I was, and while there remained a prospect ef obtaining recruits 
upon a permanent footing in the first imstance, as far as duty and a 
regard to my station would permit, I urged my sentiments in favor of 
it. But the prospect of keeping up an army by voluntary enlistments 
being changed, or at least standing on toe precarious and uncertain 
a footing to depend on for the exigency of our affairs, I took the 
iberty in February, 1778, in a particular manner to lay before the 
Committee of Arrangement, then with the Army at Valley Forge, a 
plan for an annual draft as the surest and most certain, if net the 
only means left us, of maintaining the Army on a proper and respect- 
able ground. And, more and more confirmed in propriety ef this 
opinion by the intervention of a variety of circumstances unnecessary 
to detail, I again took the freedom of urging the plan to the committee 
of conference in January last: and, having reviewed it in every point 
of light and found it right, or at least the best that has occurred to me, 
1 hope I shall be excused by Congress for offering it to them, and in 
time for carrying it into execution tor the next year, if they should 
conceive it necessary for the states to complete their quotas of troops. 

The plan I would propose is that each State be informed by Congress 
annually of the real deficiency of its troops, and called upon to make up, 
or such less specific number as Congress may think proper, by a draft; 
that the men drafted joim the Army by the Ist of January and serve 
until the Ist of January in the succeeding year; that from the time 
the drafts join the Army the officers of the States from which they 
come be authorized and directed to use their endeavors to enlist them 
for the war, under the bounties to the officers themselves and the 
recruits granted by the act of the 23d of January last, namely, 
$10 to the officers for each recruit, and $200 to the recruits them- 
selves; that all State, county, and town bounties to drafts, if prac- 
ticable, be entirely abolished, on acccunt of the uneasiness and dis- 
orders they create among the soldiers, the desertions they produce, and 
for other reasons which will readily occur; that on or before the Ist 
of October annually an abstract or return similar to the present one 
be transmitted to Congress, to enable them to make their requisitions 
to each State with certainty and precision. 

{ Applause. ] 

_ Later, from Morristown, May 25, 1780, he wrote to Philip 
Schuyler, John Mathews, and Nathaniel Peabody, a committee 
from Congress, as follows: 

Unless the principal part of the force be composed of men regularly 
organized, and on the continuance of whose services we can rely, noth- 
ing decisive can be attempted. The militia are too precarious a de- 
pendence to justify such an attempt, where they ferm a material part 
of the plan. Militia can not have the necessary habits nor the con- 
‘istency, either for an assault or a siege. In employing them essen- 
“ally we should run a risk of being abandoned in the most critical 
woments. The expense and the consumption of provisions and stores, 
= nie we are bound by every motive to economize, will be very consid- 
eu increased. As we should not be able to keep the same body in 
ue ke during the whole campaign, we sheuld a great part of the 
and moc a double set of men to pay and feed, those in actual service 
P aed on on the march to relieve them or returning home when re- 

AS The operations of husbandry wil! suffer in proportion. 
oun mode by draft is, I am persuaded, the only efficacious one to 
cen men, It appears to me certain that it is the only one to obtain 
on "the ‘er bor can the period which you have appointed for bring- 
red — nto the field be delayed without defeating the object. I 
root, aoe doubt that at any time, and much less at the present junc- 
to the = powers of government exerted with confidence will be equal 
prospect ‘Or ~ of drafti The hopes of the people, elevated by the 
all the ane them, will induce a cheerful compliance with this and 
whicl he er measures of vigor which have been recommended and 

‘ the exigency requires. 


: ; have still another letter of the immortal Washington, which 
Shall read to you, upon this subject: 
It is idle at this late period of the war— 
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He writes to James McHenry, from Philodelphia, March 12, 
1782— 

It is idle at this late period of the war, when enthusiasm is cooled, 
if not done away, when the minds of that class of men who are proper 
subjects for soldiers are poisoned by the high bounties which have 
been given and the knowledge of the distresses of the Army so geen 
erally diffused through every State, to suppose that our battalions can 
be completed by voluntary enlistment. The attempt is vain, and we 
are only deceiving ourselves and injuring the cause by making the 
experiment. There is no other effectual method to get men suddenly 
but that of classing the peopie and compelling each class to furnish 
a recruit. 












Oh, how true, how prophetic, are the words of this man whotm 
his countrymen believe to have been the greatest of sll Ameri- 
eans! [Applause.] “First in peace, first in war, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen” was said of him by one of the men 
who had followed his enreer all through the troubled days of the 
Revolution and through those ether days when he presided over 
the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia; and, my friends, 
it is rarely that a man in publie life ever gets full credit for 
what he has done from his contemporaries. As Mr. Reed. a 
former distinguished Speaker of this House, once said, “a 
statesinan is 2 dead politician.” When men in publie life die, 
the country only then gives them credit for the services they 
have performed. Washington was known and loved and _ re- 
vered in his day by all of his contemporaries.  [Applause.] 
And they gladly accorded to him the premiership during that 
troubled period of the Republic. 

I shall not attempt to read further from the writings of 
Washington. I have here extracts from 15 letters which he 
wrote to distinguished men of his period, every letter of which 
recommends drafting for the Continental Arimy in order that 
the Colonies might win their fight against the common foe, 
[Applause. ] 

I want to say at this time that I intend to treat this subject 
from an historical standpoint. It has been ably discussed from 
the sentimental viewpoint by some of those gentlemen in the 
House who agree with the minority, notably the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Snuertey], the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anperson], and many others, 
But I propose to show you, if I can, from the pages of this 
country’s history that the volunteer system has been a failure— 
not the volunteers, not the men who went into battle for the 
Republic. They were not failures, but the system under which 
they went was failure. [Applause.}|) And I propose to try to 
guard against any similar failure in the future. 

After the young Republic was established the Congress in 
1792 passed a militia bill. I shall read it to you: 





That each and every free, able-bodied, white mare citizen of the re- 
spective States, resident therein, who is or shall be of the age of 18 
years and under the age of 45 years (except as hereinafter excepted) 
shall severally and respectively be enrolled in the militia by the cap- 
tain or commanding officer of the company within whose bounds such 
citizen shall reside, and that within 12 months after the passing of this 
act. And it shall at all times hereafter be the duty of every such cap- 
tain or commanding officer of a company to enroll every such citizen, 
as aforesaid, and also those who shall, from time to time, arrive at 
the age of 18 years, or, being the age of 18% years and under the age of 
45 years (except as before excepted), shall come to reside within his 
bounds; and sball without delay notify such citizen of the said enroll- 
ment by a proper noncommissioner officer of the company by whom such 
notice may be proved. That every citizen so enrolled and notified shall 
within six months thereafter provide himself with a good musket or 
firelock, a suflicient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, 
a pouch, with a box therein to contain net less than 24 cartridges 
suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain 
a proper quantity of powder and ball, or with a good rifle, knapsack, 
shot pouch and powder horn, 20 balls suited to the bore of his rifle, 
and a quarter of a pound of powder, and shall appear so armed, ac- 
coutered, and provided when called out to exercise or into the service, 
except that when called out on company days’ exercise only he may 
appear without a knapsack. 

That law was passed at the beginning of the Republic. It re- 
quired compulsory military service for every citizen between 
18 and 45 years of age. It gradually fell into disuse. Each 
man furnished his own gun. Can you imagine a regiment made 
up of men who earried their own rifles? What kind of a 
regiment would that be to-day? They had what they called in 
those days “ drilling days.” Once a year every male citizen 
eame forward to drill. There was no fear of invasion at that 
time. The only enemy thought of was the Indian on the fron- 
tier. If they failed to appear, they were fined $2 or $3 for this 
failure. Gradually they did net call them together for drill, 
and the law became a dead letter. But the principle of com- 
pulsory military service was in that law of 1792. 

Thomas Jefferson, on December 3, 1805, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, said: 

In the meantime you will consider whether it would not be expedient 
for a state of peace as well as of war so to organize or class the militia 
as would enable us on any sudden emergency to call for the services of 


the younger portions, unencumbered with the old and those having fam- 
ilies. Upward of 300,000 able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 


a 





26 years, which the last census shows we may now count within our lim- 
its, will furnish a competent number for offense or defense in any point 
where they may be wanted, and will give time for raising regular 
forces after the necessity of them shall become certain ; and the reducing 
to the early period of life all its active service can not but be desirable 
to our younger citizens of the present as well as future times, inasmuch 
as it engages to them in more advanced age a quiet and undisturbed 
repose in the bosom of their families. I can not, then, but earnestly rec- 
ommend to your early consideration the expediency of so modifying our 
militia system as by a separation of the more active part from that 
which is less so, we may draw from it when necessary an efficient 
ee fit for real and active service, and to be called to it in regular 
rotation. 


In explaining that part of his message to Gen. Kosciusko, he 
wrote a letter dated at Monticello on February 26, 1810, which 
reads in part as follows: 

Two measures have not been adopted which I pressed on Congress re- 
peatedly at their meetings. The one to settle the whole ungranted ter- 
ritory of Orleans by donations of land to able+odied young men, to be 
engaged and carried there at the public expense, who would constitute 
a force always ready on the spot to defend New Orleans. The other was 
to class the militia according to the years of their birth, and make all 
those from 20 to 25 liable to be trained and called into service at a 
moment's warning. This would have given us a force of 300,000 young 
men, prepared by proper training, for service in any part of the United 
States, while those who had passed through that period would remain 
at home, liable to be used in their own or adjacent States. These two 
measures would have completed what I deemed necessary for the entire 
security of our country, ‘They would have given me, on my retirement 
trom the Government of the Nation, the consolatory reflection that, hav- 
ing found, when I was called to it, not a single seaport town in a condi- 
tion to repel a levy of contribution by a single privateer or pirate, I had 
left every harbor so prepared by works and gunboats as to be in a reason- 
able state of security against any probable attack; the territory of Or- 
leans acquired and planted with an internal force sufficient for its 
protection; and the whole territory of the United States organized by 
such a classification of its male force as would give it the benefit of all 
its young population for active service, and that of middle and advanced 
age for stationary defense. But these measures will, I hope, be com- 
pleted by my successor, who, to the purest principles of republican 
patriotism, adds a wisdom and foresight second to no man on earth. 

So you see the great Jefferson believed that each and every 
male citizen between certain ages ought to be trained in the use 
of arms, so that upon occasion he could be called to the defense 
of his country. 

In the War of 1812 we had a peculiar situation. The volun- 
teer system showed its inefficiency in that war as it had not 
done theretofore in our country’s history. Two States, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, refused absolutely to furnish any 
troops for the war. In consequence the burden fell more heay- 
ily on the other States of the Union. 

Such a condition is possible under the volunteer system. 
Under the system of selective draft every State in the Union 
must furnish its quota of soldiers. The burden does not fall 
unequally, as it did in the War of 1812. It falls on each Com- 
monwealth in exact proportion and on all the citizens of the 
States exactly alike. 

Therefore, it seems to me, recalling what occurred in the 
War of 1812, one is bound to believe that in that war the volun- 
teer system did not measure up to the standard extolled by 
those who still believe in that system. The War of 1812 gives 
no comfort to the advocates of the volunteer system. 

The Mexican War was but a repetition of the War of 1812. 
The States that furnished the troops for that war were largely 
the States of the South and the Southeast, and a few troops 
from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the Middle 
West. But I would like you to search the annals of the country 
to see how many came from the extreme eastern part. Again 
the volunteer system fell down. Again the purden of that war 
had to be carried by the willing. Those States that refused to 
furnish any troops relied upon those who were willing to fight 
to win their battles. Under the conscriptive plan proposed by 
the minority of the Committee on Military Affairs every State 
in the Union must furnish its quota. The strong arm of the 
United States Government reaches out and takes them into the 
military service during the war. In this country of ours, this 
glorious Republic under which the American citizen enjoys so 
many privileges, so many advantages, ought he not gladly risk 
even life itself in defense of the rights of Americans and the 
lives of the citizens of the Republic? [Applause.] 

sut now let me consider the period of the Civil War. Again 
I say I have nothing but praise for the volunteer. The volun- 
teer soldier of the South, the volunteer soldier of the North, 
probably fought as no soldier before his time ever fought. I 
have nothing but praise for him. But it is the system under 
which he was recruited to which I take exception. 

What is the history of the Civil War period? In the first 
place, I want to say that during this debate there has been given 
to the House such a quantity of misinformation and misstate- 
ments that if I were to speak for two days I probably would not 
be able to correct them all. Much has been said of the youth 
of the boys who enlisted in the Civil War. Tables have been 


inserted in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp to show how they were 
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nearly all boys from 18 to 20 years of age. That misje. 
table was published in the newspapers of the country s: 
years ago for the first time. The office of The Adjutant « 
eral—and that office has control of the records of the so\\)jops 
of the Republic—has written thousands of letters denyins jj. 
accuracy of that published statement. I shall ask the « 
to read this letter from the Adjutant General for the iy; 
tion of the Members of this House. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Co FS 


i 


erk 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFIC: 
Washington, April 
Hon. Junius Kaun, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. KAHN: In response to your telephonic request of {5 jay 
for data concerning the ages of soldiers of the Civil War, I ha the 
hono” to advise you as follows: 

A tabulation, Sh claiming to set forth what the records of Tho 
Adjutant General's Office show with regard to the ages of soldicrs ay 


enlistment during the Civil War, first appeared in the pub ress 
about 13 years ago, and since that time this office has repeated|y op. 
deavored to correct the erroneous impression created by the publication 


of that tabulation. Numerous letters have been written by this oj 
to prominent men, including Senators and Representatives, exp)aini) 
the facts in the case; but it does not appear that the statement «of +) 
office has ever been published in the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, al) 
the newspaper tabulation has frequently been published. 

The tabulation has been printed in various forms, but if the nunybhoers 
given in it as it appeared in the press originally are resolved in: ¢), 
numbers at each age given therein, the irregularities of the figures yy 
apparent. Following is a statement showing an arrangement oF those 
numbers: 


BO -FORUE ORE COO ince daiile ebteencntedoicwnse—.... 
Re OE nn cnmncmr mun iteinserminiqinnninsinicmhamies times ei penines cite mm mo 






OS DOI in ain ee ntathnaictinn 
19 years to 21 years__....-... 
Be NSE BO: DE FONG ik se Sect teri titiouceoun.o.--.- 
Be SORE 20*EE FORE ices ncchastwdssiametindnnne sence 30, 535 
eS ee 


I peace catia cceelns cir hah tehttietin ens tnaleirn same rn mm 2.778 

From the foregoing it wil! be seen that the tabulation would make 
it appear that the number of men 17 years of age was greater than 
the number 22 to 24 years of age, and that the numbers 15, 16, and 17 
years, respectively, were over three, four, and twenty times as large as 
the number 25 to 42 years of age. Dr. Gould, whose compilation is 
referred to in the inclosed pamphlet, seems to have had access (0 the 
official records of the War Department, and as his estimates are based 
upon the examination of the records of more than a million men 
those estimates should be accurate, and therefore entitled to creat 
weight in considering this question. By a comparison of the figures 
printed on page 35 of Dr. Gould’s publication (United States s ary 
Commission Memoirs) and the tabulation quoted above it wil! be seen 
that the two estimates are wholly at variance. For instance, lir 
Gould shows that 58.34 per cent of the million soldiers whose 
he examined were under 25 years of age at the date of enlist 
while the tabulation referred to shows that more than 98 per cent of 
the soldiers in service during the Civil War were less than 25 years of 
age at the date of enlistment. ' _ 

As shown on page 7 of the inclosed pamphlet, the average age of the 
survivors of the Civil War at the end of that war was 28 years, and 
there is no way to reconcile that estimate with the figures « ned 
in the newspaper tabulation. 

The tabulation quoted above accounts by ages for 2 ) ( 
the Army alone, whereas, as shown by the official records, the whole 
number of credits (each enlistment being counted as a credit) for men 
furnished to the Army and to the Navy and Marine Corps as well wis 
only 2,778,304, this latter number including many duplications « 
by counting men a second time in cases of reenlistment. ‘The iu 
of individuals in service, as estimated by this office, was 2,215,505 
included in that figure are sailors and marines. 

The irregularities and discrepancies shown by the newspaper !i) 
tion in question, together with the fact that no compilation s = 
the ages at which men entered the Union Army during the i ar 
has ever been made by the War Department, the only department (iat 
hag the records from which a reliable compilation can be mace. sid 
be sufficient to show that figures such as those given in the ition 
have no official basis and are entitled to no credit whatever. 

Very respectfully, sia acct 


The Adjutant ( 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE PROBABLE NUMBER AND AGI 
ARMY AND NAVY SURVIVORS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


The basis of all estimates as to the number of beneficiar  W) 
and the cost of any proposed Civil War pension law mi poly 
determination of, or an estimate of, the number of the su 
that war at the present time, and of the number who will | ‘ 
at various periods in the future, until none shall remain. ~\" ©" 
estimate was prepared by the Record and Pension Office \ 
1890, at the request of the chairman of the Committee 9! (''"". 
Pensions, opbise of Representatives, for use in the consitere” | 


various proposed measures which culminated in the acl *). 
June 27, 1890. That estimate was reviewed in April, 1°)". 
view to determining whether, in the light of more recent ("| 
change should be made in it. As a result of that review ' " 
sion was reached that there was no ground for the belief () Ee thet 
accurate estimate than that of 1890 could have been meu hoe, 
then or in 1896; and it is not believed that a more accura’’ | tie 
can be made now. The estimate made in 1890 and the remars’ © 
thereon in 1896 were substantially as follows : —T 
It should be stated in advance that any estimate of the m0") non 
ages of the surviving veterans of the Civil War can not be"! 











1917. 





imately correct, for the reason that the data on which to base 
‘» estimate are deficient in two very important particulars, viz: 
F rhe actual number of individuals in service has never been, and 
can pot be, Officially determined ; and, second, the numbers of men of 
different ages, at the date of entry into service or at any given date 
jyring the war, have neyer been ascertained ; nor can the missing data 
. supplied without a laborious search of the many thousands of 








on nal rolls and other records filed in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments a work which would require years for its completion. 


Moreover, if the exact number and ages of the survivors at the 
close of the war were known, the problem of determining the number 
now living and the probable duration of life for each group of ages 
would still be involved in difficulty for no life table has ever been 
constructed which is based upon such a class of lives as that fur- 
nished by the veterans of the Civil War. While it is the generally 
accepted opinion that the expectation of life of men of this class is 
joce than that of men of the same ages who have never been exposed 
shock of battle and the hardships and privations of field, 
,, and prison, on the other hand, it has been very ingeniously 
urged that, by the operation of the law of the survival of the fittest, 
the reverse is actually the case, for the reason that the individuals of 
little endurance and tenacity of life, whose early death materially 
chortens the average length of life among civilians, have long since 
been eliminated from the class to which the veterans belong, having 
succumbed either to the hardships and dangers of the war or their 
subsequent results. Thus, it is claimed, the survivors have become 
a selected class, Whose average duration of life is likely to be greater 
than that of an equal number of nonveterans of the same ages, who 
have not been subjected to this weeding-out process. 

It will be readily seen, then, that the problem presented is inca- 
pable of an exact solution, and that the results obtained can be 
nothing more than approximations But it is also evident that an 
approximation which is reached after a careful study of all the data 
available, meager though they are, is of much greater utility than 
the estimates and wild guesses which have heretofore passed 
current in discussions of this question. Moreover, it is believed that 
sufficient information is at hand to enable a calculation to be made 
which can not be very far from correct, and which may be safely 
used for all practical purposes. 

As the life table (“ Thirty American Offices’’ male) which was 
used in the preparation of this estimate is based upon the experience 
of insurance companies with a class of lives that were selected, to a 
certain extent at. least, and as, for reasons that are more fully set 
forth below, the expectation of life of veterans of the Civil War must 
be somewhat greater than that of nonveterans of the same ages, it is 
believed that the figures obtained from the use of this life table are 
more nearly correct than figures obtained by the use of a table based 
upon wholly unselected lives would have been. If, however, it is held 
by anyone that the expectation of life of the veterans is less than that 
of the class of lives upon which the life table used is constructed, 
then the results obtained in this estimate must be considered as 
maximum figures. 

The following estimate is subject to the foregoing remarks 
should be considered only in connection with them: - 


ARMY. 


As shown by the latest official statement, the number of men fur- 
nished by the different States and ‘Territories during the Civil War, 
under calls from the President, was 2,778,304. Deducting from 
this the number of seamen and marines, 105,963, leaves a total of 
2,672,341 credited to the Army. ‘The strength of the Regular Armv 
at the outbreak of the war was 16,422, but this number has not been 


less 


to the 





loose 


and 


taken into account in the calculation, because the majority of the 
men whom it represents, being professional soldiers, undoubtedly 
reenlisted or were commissioned in either the Regular or Voiunteer 
service during the war, and are consequently included in the total 


number of credits. The strength of the Navy at the beginning of 
the war has been neglected in the calculation for the same reason. 

No official compilation of the total number of reenlistments has 
‘ver been made, but it is estimated, from the best data now obtain- 
able, that the reenlistments in the Army during the Civil War num- 


Vered 643,393. Deducting this number from the total credited to 
ihe Army leaves 2,128,948 as the number of individual 


soldiers 
serving in the war. 


The number of deaths in the Army, according to the latest official 


compilation, was 359,528, and the number of actual deserters at large: 


at the close of the war (making due allowance for those incorrectly 
reported as deserters) has been estimated at 117,247. Deducting the 
jeaths and deserters leaves 1,652,173 as the probable number of in- 
Cividual soldiers who were alive at termination of service and were 
fot deserters, 

NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


The total number of men credited to the several States as having 
been furnished te the Navy and Marine Corps during the Civil War 
Nas 105,963, This figure is taken as the basis of calculation, and not 
‘uc number of enlistments as reported by the Navy Department, which 
if beli ‘ved to include a large number of transfers from the Army, 
Ward these have already been counted in the Army estimates. 

No data are at hand from which to estimate the number of reenlist- 
Sine, but assuming that their proportion was the same as in the 
any: the total number of individuals in service was 84,417. No in- 
ter ‘tion has teen obtained as to the actual number of desertions, 
Dut again assuming that the Army proportion is applicable, the number 
a a be 4,64). The deaths as reported by the Bureau of Medicine 
ame Surgery numbered 4,588. Deducting the deaths and desertions 

‘ves (9,180 as the probable number of seamen and marines who were 


dlive at termination of service and were not deserters. 
obs ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS. 
Sen nie the foregoing estimates, it appears that the total num- 


Var individuals in the military and naval service during the Civil 
tion Was 2,213,365, and that of these 1,727,353 were alive at termina- 
os Service (deserters excluded). 
aan . the case of reenlistments. no official compilation has been 
en ot the ages of the men in service at any period of the war. 
collectan ee of the nae at enlistment of about 1,000,000 soldiers, 
Seer . the United States Sanitary Commission, Dr. B. A. Gould, 
G@aasas the commission, formed estimates of the number of men in 
that the of age. In the absence of better information, and assuming 
same, t} ages of soldiers, seamen, and marines were relatively the 
caleainca. tables published by Dr. Gould have been taken as a basis for 
‘Wating the appended table (No. 1), which shows the probable total 
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number of survivors (excluding deserters) on June 30 of each year 
from 1890 to 1909, inclusive, and at the close of each quinquennial 
period from 1910 until none shall remain. 
Table No. 2 shows the probable number of men who will arrive at 
the age of 62 years, or over, June 30, 1890, and of the probable number 
that will attain the age of 62 in each succeeding year, until practically 
all shall have passed that age. 
SUMMARY. 
tutal number of survivors 
cluded) June 30, 1890__...________- 
Tota! number of men _ furnished during 
COORG S22 os ete Se : ; 
A IE cai cigdapach i 
IES Oa ede en atin seo a 
Estimated total number of reenlistments____- 
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TabLeE No. 1.—TOTAL Survivors. 

Showing the probable total number of survivors of the Civil War (cz- 
cluding deserters) on June 30 of each year trom 1896 to 1909, inclusive, 
and at the clcse cf each quinquennial period thereafter until none 
shall remain. 
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TABLE No, 2.—Swturvivors BECOMING 62 YEARS oF AGB. 
Showing the probable number of survirors of the Civil War (excluding 
descrters) on June 30, 1890, the nuniber who will be 62 years of 
or over, on that date; also the number who will attain 62 years of 
after 1890, with the year in which they will reach that aye. 
Probable number of survivors June 30, 1890 ae 1 


age, 


age 


, 285, 471 


Probable number of survivors 62 years of age or over June 
30, 1890_.-------------------------- enetabtate i 5 149, 531 
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The life table which was used in the calculations involved in the 
foregoing estimate is based upon the experience of insurance companies 
with a selected class of lives, and its rates of mortality are somewhat 
yower than those of other tables that are based upon unselected lives, 
But, as suggested above the veterans of the war may be considered to 
be a selected class from among whom, by the operation of the Jaw of 
the survival of the fittest, those individuals of little endurance and 
tenacity of life have been eliminated either by the vicissitudes of the 
war or their subsequent results. In addition to this. the lot of the aver 
age veteran is very much better than that of the nonveteran, in that the 
former enjoys the benefit of liberal pension laws, is given preferment in 
municipal, State, and Federal employment, and is cared for by relief 
associations and in soldiers’ homes when he needs such care. All of 
these favorable conditions combined must certainly tend to prolong the 
life of the class which enjoys their benefit, and there seems to be good 
ground for the belief that the expectation of life of veterans of the 
war, in later years at least, is greater than that of nonvéterans of the 
same ages. And for this reason it is believed that the table used in the 
preparation of the estimate for 1890 and subsequent years has given 
more accurate results than would have been obtained by the use of a 
table whose rate of mortality is higher. 

It should be observed also that in applying the life table to the deter- 
mination of the number of survivors at various dates each group of 
individuals of the same age was dealt with separately, and no attempt 
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was made 1o use an average age in any calculation. The inaccuracy of 
the results obtained by the application of a life table to an average 
age is so well known to those who are at all familiar with statistical 
matters that it would not be necessary to mention the subject here, were 
it not for the fact that since the publication of the estimate made by 
this office .n 1890 several estimates have emanated from other sources 
in which it has been erroneously assumed that the average age of the 
survivors as determined by this office for a given period could be used 
as a basis for accurate calcuidtions covering future periods. It is only 
necessary to say in this connection that, because of the greater rate of 
mortality among, and the resulting more rapid decrease in the number of, 
the survivors of the higher ages, the average age of the whole class does 
not increase as rapidly as the age of an individual member of it. For 
instance, as estimated in 1890, the average age of all survivors in 1865 
was 28 years. whereas in 1895, 30 years later, the average age was only 
57 vears. The number of survivors on June 30, 1895, as obtained by 
separately applying the life table to each group of survivors of the same 
age, differs by more than 40,000 from the number obtained by using an 
uverage age in the calculation. 

According to the estimate, the survivors of the late war (deserters 
excluded) should have numbered 1,154,810 on June 30, 1895; and if this 
figure is correct it should be supported by data obtainable from the 
records of the Pension Bureau. 

It has been ascertained from the Commissioner of Pensions that 
735.338 survivors of the war were borne on the pension roll on June 30, 
1895 ; that 116,177 other survivors had claims pending, and that 150,209 
‘original invalid” claims were on the rejected or abandoned files of the 
bureau. These figures include those who have been pensioned for service 
in the Regular Army and Navy since the war, those who have died with 
rejected or abandoned claims on file, and some duplications in that class 
of claims. It 1s impossible to determine exactly how much of an allow- 
nance should be made for these factors, but from the best data obtainable 
it is estimated by this office that a reduction of 57,540 in the foregoing 
figures should be made in order to make them represent individual sur- 
vivore of the Civil War. Making this reduction, it appears that the 
records of the Pension Bureau account for 944,184 survivors on June 30, 
1895. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement, then, that the number of 
survivors on June 80, 1895, as estimated by this office, is 210,626 in 
excess of the number that can be accounted for by the records of the 
Pension Bureau on that date; and if the estimate is correct this excess 
must represent the number of those who, up to June 30, 1895, had never 
made application for pension, and of whom, consequently, the Pension 
Bureau could have had no record on that date This number is, and 
must always remain, an unknown quantity; but being freed, as it now 
is, from other obscuring factors, {t can be considered by itself, and each 
ene interested in the problem can vo his own judgment upon it. 

It is believed that the number of survivors of the war who have never 
made application for pension is considerably larger than those who have 
given the question but little thought are accustomed to estimate it to 
be. There are several different classes of veterans who have not applied 
for pension. The first, and probably the largest, of these is made up 
of those who are yet comparatively young men, who are still vigorous 
and able-bodied, and who are free from disabilities or ailments that 
disqualify them in any degree for the performance of manual labor or 
the discharge of their accustomed duties. The fact that this class is a 
very large one will be better appreciated when it is considered that, ac- 
cording to the estimates of this office, the average age of all survivors 
of the war on June 30, 1895, was only 57 years, and, consequently (be- 
cause of the preponderance of enlistments at the lower ages), at least 
half of them, or more than half a million in all, must have been younger 
than that. and many of them must have been considerably younger. In 
addition, there must be considered those of all ages who have never ap- 
piled for pension because of their prosperous circumstances, or for 
sentimental reasons, or because they are aware that they are suffering 
from disabilities that are not pensionable under any law. Of course there 
is no means of determining the total number of persons who are com- 
prised in these four classes, but it needs but little reflection to convince 
anyone that the number must be a large one, and it would seem that 
it must equal, if it does not exceed, the 210,626, which must be added 
to the 944,184 considered to be accounted for by the records of the Pen- 
sion Bureau on June 80, 1895, in order to make 1,154,810, which is the 
total number of survivors (deserters excluded) that is shown by the 
original estimate of this office for that date. This is in the proportion 
of $17.61 applicants for pension and 182.39 nonapplicants per thousand 
of all pensionable survivors. 

It does not seem unfair to assume that in every thousand honorably 
discharged survivors of the late war there were on June 30, 1895, 182 
who, for various reasons, had never made application for pension, and 
that the estimate of this office as to the total number of survivors on 
that date is very nearly correct. And if the estimate is correct for the 
date in question it can be demonstrated to be equally correct for other 
dates covered by it. 

But, as stated above, this question is one in the solution of which 
each inquirer can well exercise his own judgment. Those who believe 
that more than eight hundred and eighteen in every thousand of the 
honorably discharged survivors of the war had, on June 80, 1895, made 
application for pension must consider the estimate as to the total 
number of survivors on that date to be too large, whereas those who 
believe that less than eight hundred and eighteen per thousand had 
applied fer pension cn that date must consider the estimate too small. 

A special enumeration of survivors was made during the census of 
1890, and in a published statement of the Commissioner of Labor, in 
charge of the Eleventh Census (8S. Doc. No, 185, 54th Cong., Ist sess.), 
the total number of survivors, as shown by the population scheduies, i; 
given as 1,034,073, But the census enumeration could not possibly 
have included all the survivors, because many of them were out of the 
country at the time, and many mere must have failed to be enumerated 
as such for various reasons. It covenees but a brief examination of the 
census figures to show that they fall far short of representing the total 
number of survivors in 1890, and that they can not be relied upon as 
the basis of any calculation for the future. If, as shown by the census 
report, there were 1,034,073 survivors of the Civil War in 1890, of the 
ages ascertained by the census enumerators, this number should have 
fallen, according to the life tables, to 919,954 on June 80, 1895, But 
this last number is only 80,917 in excess of the number of survivors 
who were either on the pension rolls or had claims pending at that dat 
excluding Reguiar Army and Navy penstenets and claimants who se 
since the war, ana is 24,230 less than the number that, as previously 

inted out in this paper, can be considered to have been accounted for 
y the records of the Pension Office on that date, to say nothing of the 
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very large number of those who had never applied for Pension. and o* 
whom, consequentiy, the Pension Office could have had no record. [+ 


confidently believea, therefore, that the figures shown by the estiy 
made by this office are much more reliable than those shown |. 
census of 1890 as the basis of any calculation for the future = 
The foregoing estimate of 1890, with the comments made they, 
1896, is republished, there being no reason to believe that there »; 


ar 


data now available on which to base a more accurate estimate th 
one heretofore made. a 
War DEPARTMENT, 
THe Military SECRETARY'S OFFicr, 
May 15, 1905. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in having that 
read at this time is to convince the House that many o; 
statements that have been made on this floor since Mv 
respecting the question of the volunteers have been mise. 
in many particulars. But those who have spoken of the yu 
teer system on this floor have told you of the great nu: 
of men that came to the colors under that system. I again po 
peat, I have no quarrel with the men who volunteered. | 
with those who did not volunteer thut I quarrel. [Applaus 

We had over 2,200,000 men on the northern side jn {). 
great war. Under what system were they brought to the colors 
of the Union? Have you ever heard of the bounties that 
paid to secure that number of men? Let me give you the figures 
in round numbers: 
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Missouri 
cat ner cineiie iceetaetttneniaieeietaeialieiia cn calcein dalndidininignen ime 57, 000 

Or a total of approximately $289,900,000 paid by the States 
to induce men to volunteer. [Applause.] These figures are 
taken from the report of the Provost Marshal General of the 
United States. 

Why, the States even bid against each other! Some pai 
$100 as a bounty and others paid as high as $1,100. The States 
not only bid against each other, but all of them bid against the 
Federal Government. 

That is part of the history of the volunteer system of the 
Civil War, which has been lauded so highly on this tloor. 

But what did the Federal Government pay in bounties? The 
bounty system, by the by, was not a new one in the Civil \ar. 
In the Revolutionary War the Continental Congress, as well as 
the States, paid bounties of clothes—a suit of cldéthes a year— 
and land and money to induce men to volunteer. Under that 
system the Federal Government in the Civil War paid %5v3,- 
662,200 to induce men to volunteer. I shall not go into Lie de- 
tails at this time, although I shall publish the full statement in 
the Recorp. It is as follows: ; 

An estimate of amount paid on account of bountics. 
S38, 044 one gent: men, at $206... .. 2... § 22, 304 
151, 863 one-year men, at $100____..__._.._._..------- 
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657, 868 three-year men, at $100 _-__ ___________-- =. 65, 786, 500 
421, 465 three-year men, at $100 ____-____-_- Beascaut. «642,140, a0 
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165, 365 substitutes, at 


576, 607 total of last four items. 

153, 049 three-year men, at $300 --.--.---------------- 4° 
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24, 768 regulars, at $100_..-..-_-----~-_--~----------- an’ can 000 
Additional bounty under act of July 28, 1866_---------- Be, 047’ 000 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Missouri Cava ny ---=---------- 9 ©7100 
First Army Corps—special bounty of $300 to 7,567 men--— ~,-'" 
Paid a special acts of Congress to lowa Gray Beards adil 
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ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. soldier. He always did his duty, but it is the system of which 
I received this memorandum from Mr. Rathbone, chief bookkeeper, | I complain. 
Second Auditor's Office, about two years ago, February 27, 1896, | On September 16-17, 1862, was fought the battle of Antietam. 
Joun C, HESSEE, There were 84 regiments of Infantry, 14 of Cavalry, 45 bat- 
‘ teries of Artillery. The total legal authorized strength was 
That sum of $363,662,200, added to what the States paid, | 113.968 men. There were present 87,000 men ; absent only 14,000 
makes the marvelous sum of over $650,000,000 paid to induce | men, That is a very good showing for the volunteers in that 
men to volunteer—a sum which in the aggregate is equivalent | one battle. I am always willing ‘to give credit where credit 
to one-fourth of the entire cost of the Civil War. That sum | jg que. r 
was paid to induce men to volunteer. And yet we hear this But what happened at Chancellorsville? There were 253 
volunteer system lauded so constantly on this floor! [Ap- regiments of Infantry, 26 of Cavalry, 68 batteries of Artillery. 
plause.] The total legal strength of this force under the laws of the 
But what happened further? I have here the tables of | Union was 290,773 men. The total aggregate present was 
troops that fought the great battles of that war. These figures | 130,000 men, and the aggregate absent 161,773 men. There 
can not but convince any man who has an open mind. In the} were more thousands lacking than were present at that battle 
Battle of Shiloh, fought on April 6, 1862, there were 76 regi- | under the volunteer system. If the policy of selective draft 
ments of Infantry, 28 companies of regular Cavalry, 15 bat- | had been in vogue, the Republic could, as it would have had 
teries of Artillery, with a total authorized legal strength of the right to do, have called upon every citizen of military age 
2,792 men. There were present at the battle just about 44,000 | to come to its defense. The regiments would have been kept 
men, an aggregate shortage of 38,792 men. up to their legal strength. It is my honest opinion and my abso- 
What do those figures disclose? That there were dozens of | lute belief if the selective draft system had been in force during 
regiments in that battle that had only a small percentage of | the Civil War that war would have been ended two years earlier 
their full complement of men on account of failure to volunteer. | and the great number of lives that were lost, the great volume 
They could not get them under the volunteer system. of treasure that was expended, would have been saved to the 
No sooner do troops go into the field than so-called wastage | Republic. [Applause.] 
begins. Men fall sick and die. Their places ought to be filled Take the figures for the battle of Gettysburg. Again I want 
promptly, so that the regiment can continue with its full force, | to call your especial attention to the large number of regiments 
its full quota of men. Whenever the regiment falls short of | that were present. You will notice that they began to increase 
that it is an added expense to the Nation. And I want to say | in proportion as the war went on. The political generals and 
that during the Civil War, while most of the regiments went in | colonels were getting in their deadly work. Men were needed, 
with three battalions, before the end of the war, under the vol- | and it was not a difficult matter in the hours of the country’s 
unteer system, there were as many as nine battalions in one | stress to get a commission from the governor of the State and to 
regiment. The companies making up the battalions had shrunk | drum up some volunteers for the purpose of going to the front. 
to almost nothing. Under the volunteer system the deficiencies At the battle of Gettysburg there were 227 regiments of 
were not supplied. Infantry, 35 of Cavalry, 68 batteries of Artillery, with an 
New regiments were constantly organized, with a full quota | authorized legal strength of 286,427 men. There were present 
of oflicers appointed by the governors of the States. Instead of | 101,000 men, and the aggregate lacking was 185,427 men. Under 
getting volunteers to fill up the regiments already in existence, | the conscriptive system that could not have happened, and 
ambitious men who wanted shoulder straps went around the | undoubtedly the war would have been shortened if we had had 
country begging men to volunteer, in order that they might be | selective draft. 
the officers of the newly organized regiment. That is the his- I will insert in the Recorp as a part of my remarks the figures 
tory of the volunteer system. And I can not repeat too often | for Chickamauga, the Atlanta campaign, and the Appomatox 
the assertion that I have no complaint of the volunteer-service | campaign. They are: 
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___ These figures do not include staff officers, either executive or administrativo, or their subordinates, and the strength of the companies and regiments is as establishet 
in 1862-3. Engineer troops not counted and Heavy Artillery included with Infantry. 


These figures are as.enlightening on the volunteer system asy of the bounty jumpers were in collusion with the bounty 
are the figures which I previously read. Let us learn a lesson | brokers, and that as soon as they got their money they de- 
from these facts. [Applause.] Let us not start this war | serted and started out for a new bounty. I have here, in the 
Wrong. Let us start right in our military policy. Records of the War of the Rebellion, series 3, Volume V, at 

I am afraid that this is going to be a long war. I am} page 725, a recorded case where one man, who was then iin- 
afraid that it will last some years. Many sacrifices will have prisoned in the Albany Penitentiary for 4 years—I think 
to be made. Let us start the war by telling every American |} he ought to have been imprisoned for 40 years—admitted that 
citizen that in this hour of the country’s peril the United | he had been paid bounties 32 times, having enlisted as a vol- 
States expects every American to do his duty [applause]; that | unteer each time. [Laughter.] 
it will not be for him to say whether he wants to do it or not The Speaker of the House referred feelingly to the volun- 
[applause]; that the country will demand of him that he do | teers as the “flower of the country.” In the first flush of the 
it in payment for the blessings of liberty that he has enjoyed | war, when they came willingly and splendidly to the colors of 
all these years under the folds of Old Glory. [Applause.] the Republic, there never came to the martial call of any coun- 

The amount of misinformation that has been offered about | try a better, a nobler, a more heroic class of men. [Applause.] 
the draft system in the Civil War is appalling. I am sorry to | But the system that helped get the men in later years was a 
Say that all too often the Members of the House do not take the | false system, and instead of being one of the “ flower” of the 
trouble to read the history of their country on these great ques- | Republic, in my opinion, the individual to whom I have just 
tions. During the period that bounties were being paid a | referred was a “cauliflower” of the Republic. [Applause and 
peculiar system sprang up in this country. It was the business | laughter. ] 
of bounty brokerage. There were bounty brokers, if you please, Naturally the draft bill which was passed was objected to 
in the various States of the Union, and these men furnished the | by the great mass of the people. It made exemptions of two 
Volunters required ‘by the various States to make up their | classes, the man who paid $300 by way of commutation and 
quotas, the man who furnished a substitute. The law thus favored the 
_ And, then, alongside of the bounty broker came the bounty | rich. The poor man was discriminated against. He had to 
Jumper. The bounty broker furnished men for any given State | serve. He went to the front, while the wealthy man paid his 
that gave him a commission to do so. The volunteers did not | commutation or furnished a substitute and stayed at home. I 
have to be residents of the particular State to which they were | will give you some figures on this subject. They are taken from 
furnished. ‘Phat was not at all necessary under that system. | official records. / 
The bounty broker furnished his men. Presumably he received The first call under the draft law of 1863 was for something 

is commission from the men, and then he proceeded to fur- | between 200,000 and 300,000 men. Those that were held to 

sh the next bateh of volunteers. I have no doubt that many | personal service were 9,781. Those who furnished substitutes, 
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26,002. Those who paid the commutation, 52,228, or a total of 
88,171 men. That was the first draft, and yet Members of this 
House seek to compare that draft with the entirely equitable 
selective draft proposed under the system that demands obliga- 
tory universal service to the country. [Applause.] 

There are many other figures on the draft law I could give 
you that would prove just as enlightening, but I refrain from 
encumbering this record with them. Small wonder that the 
people of the country did not approve of the draft. Small won- 
der that the law was criticized, and the men who were drafted 
into the service under it were stigmatized. 

Under the proposed law there will be no stigma. Gentlemen 
who have spoken for the volunteer system have repeatedly 
asserted during this debate that it would be a stigma to con- 
script men into the service. Yes; if we passed a draft law sim- 
ilar to the laws that were passed during the Civil War, of course 
there would be a stigma. But under the selective draft system, 
where every man is treated alike, where every man of military 
age is compelled under the law to do his bit for the country, 
there can be no stigma or odium. [Applause.] Every man 
knows that his neighbor is going to be treated just as he is 
treated. If they had had during the Civil War an equitable 
draft, such as is proposed here, there never would have been 
any trouble under it, and especially if such a law had been 
passed at the very beginning of the Civil War there never 
would have been a moment’s trouble or delay in filling all the 
regiments that were required to fight the war to a successful 
conclusion, 

During the progress of that war that great man in the White 
House, the lamented Lincoln, wrote this letter to a mother up 
in New England. It is dated Executive Mansion, Washington, 
November 21, 1864, and is written to Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear MapaM: I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the adjutant general of Massachusetts that you : re the 
mother of five sons who have died gleriously on the field of battie. I 
feel how weak and fruitless must be any word of mine which shouid 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I 
can not refrain from tendering you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom. 

Yours, very sincerely and respectfully, 

Why, my colleagues, why should that mother in New England 
have been permitted to make such a sacrifice to the Republic 
while somebody living near her probably made no sacrifice at 
all? [{Applause.] My friend the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] spoke to me a day or two ago 
und told me that in his district there was one family that 
sent nine sons to the war. Under the selective-draft system 
advocated by the administration that would not be possible; and 
it ought not to be possible in these days. [Applause.] Why 
should these nine men have been allowed to do the fighting for 
shirkers and cowards who refused to volunteer? [Applause.] 

I am simply pointing out the evils of the volunteer system 
during the Civil War. Again I assert that I admire those 
soldiers who went to the fields of battle voluntarily.e We owe 
them everything that the Republic can bestow upon them. Dur- 
ing my membership in this House I have voted repeatedly to 
show the debt of gratitude that I feel the country owes them 
by giving my assent to legislation in their behalf. m 

But in a Republic like ours every man should do his duty when 
the country calls. The age limit fixed in this bill is from 21 to 
40 years. I am 56 at the present time. I would not object to 
having the age limit increased so that it would be from 21 to 
65. [Applause.] That is the age that is prescribed in many of 
the countries of Europe. I am willing to do my share of the 
fighting, if need be, in defense of my country’s rights. [Ap- 
plause.] We are in a war, a great war, and there will have 
to be many sacrifices. No sacrifice that we can make will be 
too great for this country which has given every one of us such 
an opportunity in life as we probably never could have had in 
any other country on the face of the globe. [Applause.] 

Now let us consider the Spanish-American War. That was a 
short war and we had no trouble in that struggle. The Presi- 
dent called for 200,000 men—125,000 at the first call and 75,000 
at the second. The records of the War Department disclose the 
fact that we never secured the full quota of men under the calls. 
We did get 163,000 men. Oh, but you say, “there were thou- 
sands of men in regiments in my State who could have been 
ealled.” Yes; that is so; but would that have been equitable, 


A. LINCOLN. 


would that have been fair, would that have been just, under the 
quotas announced for each State, and should not every State in 
the Union have been willing to have furnished its prescribed 
quota? Why should some States have been allowed io fail to do 
their duty while other States have been permitted to do more 
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than their duty? Was that fair, was that equitable, was 
just in a Republic like ours, where every individual rec 
equal benefits? I imagine that those States that failed to 
nish their quotas will realize that under the system provir: 
this bill their citizens ~vill be able to serve the Republic 1x 
than they could have served it under the old volunteer sy<, 

And now to correct another statement that has been 
repeatedly on this floor. It has been said that the German « 
ernment will not allow its soldiers to go to over-seq se: 
unless they volunteer for such service. I believe two or ; 
gentlemen have made such assertions on this floor. The 
misinformed. There is no law of that kind in Germany. 
German system is peculiar. The standing army is made 1) 
two classes of men—those who are in their second year of sy 
ice and those who are in their first year of service—50 per 
of each class of soldiers. 'They are not full-fledged soldiers 
constitute the standing army of Germany in peace times. 

The soldiers who have fully completed the training are j; 
reserves. No doubt the erroneous impression as to the Gey 
law arose from a misapprehension regarding the Boxer triy)|))o 
in China, At that time all of the civilized nations who hou 
ministers in Peking agreed to a joint expedition against t)) 
eapital of China. The United States Government took on irs 
share of the white man’s burden on that occasion. Ten thoy. 
sand Germans were needed for the expedition. There we 
millions of men in Germany who could have been ordered there 
if the German Government had so desired. But they al). i 
10,000 of their reserves to carry the flag of their Empire to thy 
rescue of the German minister at Peking. That is all ther 
to that story. 

In war times the soldiers of Germany are under the Kaiser 
During peace some of them are under the local kings, such as 
the King of Wurtemburg, the King of Saxony, the King 
Bavaria. But in war time the Kaiser becomes the commander 
in chief of the German Armies, and in that capacity he has 
right to send German soldiers anywhere on the face of God's 
footstool. So there is absolutely nothing in the statement that 
the Germans can not be sent overseas under existing law. I 
have procured this information from the records of the Arm) 
War College. 

Reference has frequently been made to the great number of 
volunteers that were secured in England during the present 
war before conscription was put into effect. Let me read to you 
what the facts really are. They have all taken place within 
two or three years, and yet we seem to have forgotten them. I 
shall ask the Clerk to read, as ‘a part of my remarks, th: 
lowing, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Wark DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFr, 
Washington, April 25, ! 
[Memorandum for Maj. Nolan, General Staff.] 


1. In connection with the question now pending before Congress 
tive to conscription for the new forces, it may be of interest to kn 
that some very recent reports received at the War College contain son 
interesting information as to the successive steps taken by England | 
develop her full man power. Briefly, the following are the suc 
steps througb which Great Britain passed in order to meet the den 
of the war: 

First. In the beginning England depended purely on volunteer: 
Men volunteered in abundance, but as there was no proper machin 
for receiving, equipping, and training, a great deal of confusion ™ 
It became necessary to check the stream of volunteers by raisins th 
physical standard. This had an injurious effect in repressing ent! 
asm so that when, later, better machinery had been prepared and 
men were required, they did not volunteer so freely. At this | 
there set in that elaborate recruiting campaign which reached pro 
portions of unheard of extent, and means and methods which may be 
fairly stated to have exceeded the bounds of dignity. This first phase ot 
volunteering extended until July 15, 1915, when the national-reyistra 
tion act was passed. 

Second. By the terms of this act, all males and females |eiwoul 
the ages of 15 and 65, had to declure their occupation and als their 
capacity for any other business useful to the war. This result: ona 
fairly complete inventory of the man power available. A x! re 
cruiting campaign was then undertaken under Lord Derby, as 
of which all eligibles were arranged in groups aaccording to 
ages and whether married or unmarried. On December 11, 1°! 
two months of the new system, recruiting for the groups \ 
mally closed. In this time 2,250,000 men attested and wet oA 
able for calling up at any time. Although an improvell vith 
the volunteer system, it was not yet perfect in that it did not ( it 
the shirkers, and did not enable the Government to fully co! 
man power to the best advantage ei 
Third. The third phase was inaugurated by the adoption | 
compulsory-service law on May 25, 1916, or one and one! iS 
after the outoreak of the war. Under this compulsory-service acl 
new classification of men was made, based on physical qualification 
men were classified according to their fitness for service at the [rot 
in rear of the army, or at home. The main classes were fi" 0" 
divided so as to still further show the special characteris) > ©) 
qualifications of each man. A statement has just been spade 7 
ment that hereafter there will be but two classes of men—' a 
military service and those unfit for military service. In — 
ing it will appear that England was forced finally to adopt oat 
military service—in other words, conscription—as the only so'ub’® 
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developing her full man power—this after the failure of the volunteer 
eystem and: a partial compromise. 

“"9 In this connection it may also be pointed out that a very recent 
report received at the War College shows that New Zealand has also 
peen compelled to have recourse to a system of registration and com- 
“puision in order to maintain her force of fighting men dispatched 
to Europe. While the volunteer system still obtains compulsion ap- 
plied to registration lists is resorted to to obtain quotas from terri- 
torial districts where volunteering fails to produce the specified number 
of men. 


Josern BE. Kuan, 
Brigadier General, Gencral Staff, Chief of War College Division, 

Mr. KAHN. So that. according to the latest reports received 
at the War College, New Zealand, whose system of volunteering 
has been extolled repeatedly upon this floor, has come to obliga- 
tory compulsory service to furnish the necessary troops in this 
war. It is needless to point out the many methods that were 
employed to secure the large number of volunteers in England, 
The report of the minority sets out the facts clearly. But the 
statement has been made on this floor by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gorpon], I believe, that not a single conscripted sol- 
dier is yet at the battle front in France or Belgium. That state- 
ment is erroneous. There are thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands—yes, a million of the conscripted soldiers of England 
who are now fighting the battles of that country in the trenches 
in Franee and Belgium. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a slight. correction? That statement was made by the 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. KAHN. It was made by the Speaker, but I think it was 
originally made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorron]. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, wili the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield at this time. I not only obtained 
the facts from our own War College, but undertook to verify 
them from sources that were indisputable. So that, as a matter 
of fact, there are now in France and Belgium a million soldiers 
of England who were conscripted under the English law. 

What about Canada? Frequent reference has been made on 
this floor to the wonderful things that were done in Canada un- 
der the volunteer system. Let me read to you what has been 
done in Canada: 


Throughout central Canada the time taken to raise local battalions 
has been found to be between four and seven months, and this is 
probably true of the whole of Canada. As against a compulsory sys- 
tem, which would raise a regiment in two weeks, there is, therefore, 
loss in time of at least five months in bringing each battalion up to 
the stage of mobilization, at which pomt the real training only begins 
Moreover, since the authorized full complement of officers and non- 
commissioned officers is on pay practically from the beginning, and 
since the heaviest enlistment occurs in the first two months, it is a 
conservative estimate that the ioss in money—that is, the avoidable 
expenditure incurred—can not be less than the pay and upkeep of the 
full battalion for a period of from three to four months. As this 
equals $75,000 per month, it is evident that with the exception of the 
first hundred thousand men who came forward eagerly every thousand 
men raised by the voluntary method has cost the Canadian taxpayer 
$250,000 of unnecessary expense. In other words, the 260,000 men 
thus raised have—as contrasted with any sane system of levying 
troops—eost the Canadian taxpayer $65,000,000, for which his only 
return has been the privilege of being five months late in turning out 
each battalion as a full unit ready to commence its training, 


” - +. >. * ° + 

In addition to this, there is the not inconsiderable expense of so- 
called whirlwind recruiting campaigns being conducted spasmodically 
in every part of the Dominion of Canadn. Speakers, bands, and escorts 
must be transported; press bills and bunting must be used in abun- 
dance; clerical work, halls, motor cars, liveries, speakers’ hotel ex- 
penses—returned soldiers are frequently on salary—must all be pro- 
vided. for, and the people pay. In fact, it is a safe estimate that the 
= powes: sate ie See ae — » the a attempt to 
noth mee FS ne eee ee rolled, raise, equip, and maintain 
That is the experience of Canada in getting its volunteers. 
Do we want tliat system repeated here? Do we want to plunge 
this country again into a saturnalia of debt because of the in- 
efficiency of a system that takes montlrs to bring in the recruits, 
Whereas under the selective draft system they can be secured 
When needed? That is the overwhelming argument in favor of 
the selective draft. And the fact that the general at the front 
marshaling his forces, knowing that at a certain’ day he is 
soing to make an attack, knows exactly how many men his 
country ean supply at the given time. He never can know that 
under the volunteer system. 
_ Some days volunteering is good; some days it is bad. There 
: an uncertainty about it that always leaves the generals in 
aoe of the armies at the front in doubt as to whether they 
a the force that will be required to give battle to the 
is ~ on any given day. Take the newspapers of this country 
that present time. Within the last 10 days they have told you 
that = such a day volunteering was good, and the day following 
Engl ere has been a slump; that volunteering has fallen off. 
ind had a similar experience. Whenever a German Zeppelin 
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came over and raided some seacoast city the volunteering from 
that particular section of England immediately went up. But 
it did not affect any of the other sections, and when the excite- 
ment of the raid died down volunteering took the usual slump. 
Do we want a system of that kind in this country?) We have 
to have men in this war—yes, probably millions of them, and 
the only way to get them is under a system of universal obli- 
gation to service for this country. 

Much is heard of the Australian troops—splendid fighting 
men. They volunteered, but every one of them had previously 
gone through a system of compulsory military training. That 
has been the system in vogue in Australia fer some years. 
There men are prepared to fight. They have had the proper 
military training, They can fight when they go into the service. 
They have the fighting spirit; they volunteer. But there is no 
other country engaged in this war where conditions are similiar. 
Oh, I have heard some men on this floor speak almost in deri- 
sion of the conscripts of Prussia. Great God! those conscripts 
are at the present time holding a dozen nations at bay. I shall 
be glad indeed if the soldiers of this Republic will be able to 
overcome those troops. [Applause.] We have a hard fight 
ahead of us, and we must win this war. [Applause.] No mat- 
ter how many men will be required, no matter what sacrifices 
will have to be made, the Republic must win this war, and the 
only way to win it is to have the men without fail when they 
are needed at the front. [Applause. ] 

I was rather amused the other day, and probably be@ime a 
little overexcited about it, when the gentleman from Kansas 
asked what battles the experts of the War Department had par- 
ticipated in. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CaLpwetr] 
has put into the Recorp the engagements in which the officers of 
the General Staff have participated. But let me ask the gentle- 
man from Kansas, or any other Member on this floor, in what 
battles did the generals of the great German staff participate 
before this war? For 43 years Germany had been at peace. She 
had had no wars, and the generals of Germany, the military 
experts of that Empire, had had no service in war. And yet the 
gentleman from Kansas wants to know what the military ex- 
perts of this Nation have done in the way of participation in 
military engagements. I am afraid that I am detaining 
you too long; but just one word—— [Cries of “Go on!”] 
Just one word about the pending legislation. Much has 
been said about the attitude of the War Department in re- 
gard to the enforcement of the law, and some fear has been 
expressed that probably the military officers would be charged 
with the duty of putting the law into execution. I put the 
question to the Secretary of War and received this reply: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Vashington, April 26, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. Kann: Responding to your question as to how the War 
Department proposes to operate the registration of available men in 
the event of the passage of the pending measure, I beg leave to say 
that, without presuming to anticipate the action of Congress, I have yet 
felt quite certain that some law would be passed requiring the registra- 
tion of available men of military age, and have therefore, in part at 
least, perfected the plans under which that registration will be made. 
It is the intention of this department to deal primarily with the gov- 
ernors of the several States as the chief civilian authority therein, and 
through the cooperation of the governor to institute in each county or 
city a board composed entirely of civilians, who, using the ordinary 
electoral registration machinery of the State, will upon a day pro- 
claimed by the President as registration day _ receive and register all 
men presenting themselves pursuant to the President’s proclamation. 
This boned, being a local body, will conduct its labors until all unregis- 
tered persons have been registered, and in the meantime ‘the registra- 
tion returns will be sent to Washington for tabulation, the quotas of 
the several States and subordinate units determined, and regulations 
and machinery arranged for testing out exemptions, using in all cases 
local agencies, in cooperation with those of the department, so that we 
can have the advantage of neighborhood judgment and information in 
dealing with the many questions which will arise in the application of 
the act. - : 

In my hearing before the committee some question was asked as to 
whether such a provision would be put into execution solely through 
military channels. I was unable to give a very definite answer at that 
time and am now unable to be definite as to details. because the loeal 
agencies vary widely in thg several parts of the country, But from 
what I have said about it, if will be clear that it is the purpose of the 
department to have this registration a fine instance of cooperation be- 
tween the civilian authorities of the States and the General Govern- 
ment, rather than an exclusive military matter carried. out from Wash- 
ington as the center of the military establishment. 

Respectfully, yours, 


NewrTron D. Baxer, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. Jcnivs KAHN, : 
House of Representatives. 

fApplause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to read this quotation 
from that remarkable book which every American boy ought to 
be compelled to read as soon as he has proper understanding, 
The Man Without a Country, by Edward Everett Hale: 
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temember, boy, that behind all these men you have to do with, 
behind officers and Government and people even, there is the country 
herself, your country, and that you belong to her as you belong to your 
own mother, 

{ Applause, } 

That ought to be written deep on the memory of every young 
American. Oh, I often think that the old stamina of the 
fathers of the Republic has gone from us in these days of 
material growth. Then we were ready to fight in defense of 
the sacred rights of Americans. There was no question about 
the attitude of the people of the country toward that question. 
One thing more, In Euvope to-day—— 

Mr. GORDON, Could I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. KAHN. I will finish in a moment, and then I will be 
glad to yield. In Europe to-day the armies are all conscript 
armies except the remaining volunteers from England. What 
were the Belgians who fought so gallantly at Liege, at Namur, 
at Antwerp? Under the law of Belgium they were conscripts, 
and the whole world stood amazed and applauded their valor 
when they defended their hearths and their homes against the 
German invaders. [Applause.] They were men who had been 
ealled by draft or conscription, whichever term you prefer, 
to the armies of that little country. 

3ut what of France? France is a Republic even as we are 
a Republic, and every man in France who helped to drive back 
the Germans at the Battle of the Marne was a conscripted 
man, le was not a volunteer. [Applause.] Those French- 
inen, and the Frenchmen who have been sent to the colors since, 
are nll men who under the laws of France are obligated to 
do service for their country in the hour of the country’s stress 
and trouble. 

If France had waited to enlist volunteers, I am afraid there 
vould not be any France to-day. They were all conscripted 
men, They were all men of whom the country demanded serv- 
ice. They were not asked, ‘“ Do you want to come to the colors 
of the Republic; we would like to have you do it? Do you 
want to come and fight under the tricolor; we would like to 
have you do it?” They were all told by the country, by the 
Government itself, “It is your duty to come to the colors of 
the Republic and we call upon you, every mother’s son of you, 
to do your duty in this hour of the country’s need.” [Applause.] 
The Italian soldiers are all men who have been similarly called 
to the colors. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask the gentleman a question? I un- 
derstand he referred to me a few moments ago while I was out. 

Mr. KAHN. One moment; I will be ready in a moment. I 
have often thought that in this the hour of our country’s trouble 
we all ought to bear constantly in mind the immortal declara- 
tion of that martyr to the American cause, Nathan Hale, who 
on the threshold of death said: “I regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.” [Applause.] 

That is the epitome of patriotism. Every man must die. 
What more glorious death can he die than fighting in the cause 
of his country and especially in the cause of a country like 
ours? [Applause.] Oh, my friends, this is not a matter for 
to-day. We ought in this hour to prepare a military policy that 
will last for time. We ought to write upon the statute books 
of the Republic a law for a selective draft system so that future 
generations, when they come upon the scene to take our places, 
will know as they grow to man’s estate that it is the duty of 
every American citizen to lay down his life, if need be, upon 
the altar of his country. [Loud applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HAstings). The gentleman 
Alabama [Mr. DENT] is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
IT wish to say at the outset of my remarks that I appreciate the 
personal reference that the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KAHN] made of me and the majority of the Mili- 
tary Committee, which submitted the report upon this bill. The 
gentleman from California has the esteem and the respect of 
every member of the Military Committee of the House. [Ap- 
plause.] Personally, I go further and state that he has been 
my friend and adviser, and to me, as chairman at the last ses- 
sion of the last Congress, he rendered invaluable service in 
drafting the appropriation bill that was put through this House. 

I wish to say still further that the Military Committee of the 
House, I believe, is one of the most harmonious committees 
that there is in the House. There is less partisanship in that 
committee, there is less personal friction in that committee, 
in my humble judgment, than in any other committee of the 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] So that when we come 
in, which is on a very rare occasion, with two views, one ex- 
pressed by the majority and the other by the minority, it is 
simply because there is an honest and a conscientious difference 
of opinion, not based upon partisan lines. [Applause.] I think 
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that we should stop and consider really what is the iss) 
tween the majority and the minority, and I hope in a | 
period of time, without any interruption, to state my ev. 
tion of what is the real difference in the two views of the 
bership of this committee. 

Now, let it not be forgotten that under the present 1, 
President of the United States can fill up the Army first }y 
the volunteer system and then by using the draft to 
925,000 men. He can by using the provisions of the 1} 
agreed to both by the majority and the minority, increas: 
by something like 148,000 men necessary as training units 
it also not be forgotten that the War Department ask 
committee for an appropriation to pay for 1,072,000 men 
together the increase that I have given you—the 925,00) 
the 148,000 necessary as training units, and you have thy 
ber that the War Department is asking you to appropria: 

There has. been too much misconception, Mr. Chairman. ; 
actual situation. What is the use of this country gettin: 
all wrought up over*a question as to the method of 
500,000 additional men? And that is exactly, putting it 
edly, putting it plainly, about the controversy that y 
come to. It is a difference, finally, except on a questio: 
principle of the volunteer or draft system, between 1 
dum and tweedledee. The additional 500,000 men asked 
the War Department are not asked to be appropriated 
this bill if the War Department will build up the ‘Army 
strength under the two branches now in existence, 

I wish to say in this connection one other thing: W] 
bill was pending before the Military Committee of the |: 
and whiie we were endeavoring to the best of our abi 
work out a compromise between the conflicting views t! 
isted among the membership of this House, I was appro; l, 
and other members of the committee were approached, wit}, the 
proposition that, “If you come upon the floor of this | 
with a conscript plan, without recognizing the volunteer 
that has been traditional in this country, we will bez! 
the floor of the House.” That proposition was presented | 
was presented to my friends on the minority side that 
with me upon the plan that we finally worked out. I went t 
the President and I went to the Secretary of War, and I { 
both of them that it seemed to me to be the sentiment 0! s 
House that the traditional policy of this country in reco 
the volunteer system should be incorporated in this }i 
that I was willing to go as far as anybody in order to ge! 
of action and in order to get a bill under which the Pres 
could carry on the declaration of war that Congress had | 

And yet, what is the situation now? What is the situsti: 
that the committee has been placed in? What is the situati 
that I have been placed in when members of the committe 
have been told, since this report was made, when a majority 0! 
the committee had agreed with my views and had agreed with 
what we had every right to believe was the honest, conscien- 
tious sentiment of this House, “I can not vote with you”? 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I he 
in the volunteer system. I believe in the traditional policy ot 
this country. I believe in the traditional history of the Anclo- 
Saxon race when recognizing the fact that the Govermucit is 
finally in all great wars to be defended by volunteers. | hiwn- 
estly believe in those policies, and I had some right to think tlie 
majority of the House believed in them. I know the majority 
of the committee thought so and thought so all along. [ am 
asked in the eleventh hour to surrender my convictions 
surrender the convictions of the majority of the commilice to 
support a bill that we do not believe in. [Applause.] 

I said at the outset of my remarks when I undertook (0 ¢X- 
plain this bill that if the argument that has been made on tie 
floor of this House is the true principle upon which we shal 
act—that is, that in time of war the executive departmeit sii 
draft its legislation and send it to Congress, and Congress sii 
not exercise the right to cross a “t” nor dot an “i” 1) 
for one am willing to surrender my commission in Covyre 
[Applause. ] 

And in that connection let me call your attention to this 10" 
Who is it that stands upon this floor to-day and favors the! 
as it was drafted by the War Department? Certainly ' ler 
ber of the Military Committee of the House has brought |) 1") 
report to this House stating that that bill ought to be sol’ 
just as it was written and just as it was presented fo ()0 *'' 
tary Committee. Not a single, solitary soul has stat d during 
all of this debate that he was willing to offer the bill pope’ 
by the War Department as a substitute for the Dill «' 
sented by the majority or the minority of the Military ‘° 
mittee of this House. And yet the argument is made !\ sey 
you are not standing behind the President when you supp! *™ 
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proposition that the majority of this committee has brought to 
this House. 

If you are standing behind the President, then some Member 
ought to offer as a substitute to the bill I have introduced the 
pill that was prepared by the War Department and presented 
to the Military Committee. In that bill it was provided that 
your soldiers should be drafted from the ages of 19 to 25. The 
vommittee unanimously repudiated that proposition. The com- 
mittee unanimously decided that you should not have the right 
to draft a boy 19 or 20 years of age. [Applause.] The com- 
mittee unanimously decided that you should also reserve the 
right to call to the service of the United States men between 
95 and 40, whereas the War Department said that they were 

Is anybody willing to stand on the floor 





absolutely exempt. 
of this House now and say that the committee was wrong in 
offering that proposition, and that we ought to have drafted 
poys 19 and 20 years of age? I would like to see the man who 
is willing to support that proposition stand up on the floor of 
this House to-day. [Applause.] Yet if the argument is sound 
that we must stand by the President and accept everything that 
was written and given to the committee, then you are not 
standing by the President. 

There was another provision in this bill that was sent down 
by the War Department to the committee, to the effect that all 
enlistments in the Army hereafter, or since the war, shall be in 
the Army of the United States. I asked the Secretary of War 
what that meant, beeause I saw as soon as I read it that that 
was the “nigger in the woodpile,” and before the committee 
he stated that it meant the complete destruction of the present 
Regular Army Establishment and the National Guard during 
this emergency and the creation of a new Army of the United 
States, one solid Army, with the right on the part of the Presi- 
dent not to permit the boys that were born and raised in the 
sue community to go into the service with those with whom 
they were raised, but that it gave the right to scatter them 
throughout the United States with such organizations as the 
department thought necessary. The bill as originally proposed 
would have destroyed the State or local organizations of troops. 

The committee repudiated that idea. The committee unani- 
mously, I may say, repudiated that idea, and brought in a bill 
recognizing Territorial units and State designations and the 
right of young men to serve with the men among whom they 
had been raised. 

Now, if we shall aceept everything that is written in the 
War Department in order to carry on this war, why should 
we not have accepted that? And who is bold enough to-day to 
stand on the floor of this House and say that the committee 
was wrong and the War Department was right? I challenge 
any man to stand up now and so say. [Applause.] 

Then, Mr. Chairman, whatever may happen, unless this 
Congress follows the argument that everything that is written 
in the War Department shall be aecepted without question; 
unless this Congress follows that idea, you will be face to face 
with this proposition: Even though you may strike out the 
volunteer feature of this bill, you will be face to face with the 
proposition that over in the Senate the War Department bill 
has been practically accepted, and from the best information 
I can get it will likely be passed as the majority of the com- 
mittee reported it. Shall we surrender our views as to the age 
limit in the bill reported by the majority and the destruction 
of State organizations? [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And also civilian tribunals to de- 
cide this whole matter. 


Mr. DENT. Yes. I am glad my colleague on the committee, 
Gov, SHALLENBERGER, of Nebraska, called my attention to that. 
The bill as presented to the committee provided for tribunals 
that were not of a military character to pass on questions of 
eligibility and questions of exemptions and as to the so-called 
Selective draft. 

The committee opposed that proposition and amended the 
Suggestion of the War Department with a provision to the effect 
that that tribunal should consist of three members, a majority 
of whom should be civilians and not military men. [Applause.] 
Now, if we had not considered this bill at all, Mr. Chairman, 
ee accepted the argument that has been made here that 
in oe to do in time of war just exactly what the Commander 
= an _tells us to do, see where you would have been and 

-" sort of legislation you would be putting through. 
ant going to close in a few minutes. However, before I 
. we - ant to say a few words of the volunteer system, which 
dahon 2 ; nt doctrine of our people. It has been stated—and 
Military aan great deal of sophistry—that the Committee on 
it main fairs of the House acted inconsistently with the duty 
adaui 0 itself and to its position when it provided for raising 

‘onal forees first by the volunteer system and then offered 
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a resort to the draft. The answer to that propostion is so sim- 
ple and so plain that it seems to me that it is hardly necessary 
to make it. The committee realized that the country was in a 
state of war which might last for some time. The tommittee 
realized that there were criticisms of the volunteer system. 
The commitice realized that there were statements made by 
men of high military authority to the effect that the volunteer 
system was a failure. The committee realized that it was 
probable that this extra session of Congress, called for the pur 
pose of declaring war and for the purpose of passing such 
legislation as would be necessary in order to effectuate that 
declaration, might adjourn before the war was over, and the 
committee, therefore, thought that Congress ought to give to the 
President the right, in the event he could not get a sufficient 
force by the volunteer system, to get it by the draft. That 
been the policy of the Government of the United States from 
the infancy of this Republic. We wanted to put all the au 
thority in one bill, so that when we left here, when Congress 
adjourned, there would not be any limitations upon the power 
of the President. But we decided that the ancient and tradi- 
tional principle of voluntary enlistments in the Army of the 
United States should be preserved and should be recognized. 
{[Applause. ] 

Now let us come right down to what is the real issue between 
the majority that made this report and the minority, the issuc 
between those who are in favor of recognizing the volunteer 
system, which, as I repeat, has always been the policy of our 


ha 
ils 


people, and those who are opposed to doing it now. Let us 
see what is the real issue between us. I have heard a great 
many arguments here during this debate to the effect that 


there ought to be universal compulsory service. That is not 
invoived here. That has nothing in the world to do with this 
particular bill, because this bill does not even attempt to com 
pel universal service even in this particular emergency. The 
bill that was presented only proposes that young men between 
19 and 25 shall serve, and that certainly is not universal, 
that there is nothing of that kind involved in this particular 
bill. 

The real question, as has been stated by two or three gentle- 
men on the other side of the proposition—one of them. I be- 
lieve, my good friend from Kentucky [Mr. Sueritey|, who, by 
the way, made one of the strongest arguments in favor of the 
selective system that I have heard—is that it should be a ques- 
tion not of the individual deciding whether he will serve his 
Government aml his country, but that the Government must 
decide which individual will serve. Now, that is the reat ques- 
tion ; that is the potential reason why I am standing here to-~lay 
opposing the plan of the War Department and the President, 
if you please. [Applause.] That is the issue, and you are going 
to face it. In six months every man who casts his vote upou 
this proposition must meet it with his constituents. The real 
issue is whether we shall repudiate the policy of this country, 
as adopted from its infancy, of fighting its wars through a 
voluntary system, or whether the Government shall say who 
shall be its fighters. In other words, if this new policy is 
adopted—and, mind you, while it is only temporary now—it 
will be a repudiation of everything that we have ever done in 
the past. If it is good as a temporary measure it is bound to 
be good as a permanent measure. If you decide that it is good 
temporarily you are obliged to come to the conclusion that it 
is good as a permanent policy. [Applause.] 

Then the question which you are going to decide by your vote 
is this, that if the Government shall have the right to say who 
shall be a soldier, and the individual shall not have that right, 
your boy and my boy, when they grow up in this land, will not 
have the right to choose their careers or their professions? 
The selective plan of getting an army absolutely destroys the 
right to every American boy in this land to choose his career in 
life. [Applause.] If this plan is the correct plan, I repeat, 
it ought not to be merely temporary, but it ought to be the per- 
manent plan; and if so, then what happens? Why, the boy 
who makes up his mind that he wants to be a civilian, and that 
he does not want to go into army life, will have hanging over 
him as long as he is within the military age the sword of 
Damocles, because he may be the particular one who is drawn 
out of the jury box in order to do military service. Whereis, 
another young man living in the same community and perhaps 
his next-door neighbor, who wants to be a soldier, will never 
be drawn out of the box. 

Now that is your system. That is what you are voting for 
to-day when you adopt the selective-draft system, and that is 
the reason why I am standing here to-day and begging and 
pleading that you will stop and think what you are doing with- 
out letting somebody down in the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment tell you what you ought to do. [Applause.] 
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‘Then, in conclusion—because I did not intend to talk this Mr. TOWNER. That is true. It does not make any «if 


loug—permit me to say that the argument that has been made | to me how the Chair holds, only I would like to know 
here that you must stand by the Commander in Chief has been | it is to be considered as a preamble. 
broken down, because nobody, not a living soul, has yet been Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for the regular order. 
willing to say that he would stand sponsor for the bill as drafted The CHAIRMAN. The question of the gentleman fro) 
in the War Department. relates to the language— 
Let me say, furthermore, that when you come to cast your That, in view of the existing emergency which demands the 
vote upon this proposition remember that you are adopting a | of troops in addition to those now available— _  - 
new plan, you are inaugurating a new policy. You are placing The Chair suggests that those words are equivalent to 
this country upon the conscript system, and you are destroying Whereas, the existing emergency demands the raising of | 
the patriotism and the loyalty of the American people. [Ap- | addition to those now available. 
plause, | The Chair must say that it seems to the Chair that +) 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill under the five- | mon sense of it is that that is practically equivalent to 
minute rule, amble. 
The Clerk read as follows: Mr. MANN. It is not a preamble whatever it may be . 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the lent to. 
United States of America in Congress assembled Mr. FITZGERALD. A preamble always precedes the « 





Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a partiamentary inquiry. clause. This is a legislative declaration and can not |) 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. sidered a preamble, although the effect of the words 
Mr. TOWNER. The first section of this bill consists of six | similar to some other words. 

different substantive propositions. I would like to know how The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands perfect!: 


the Chair regards it. In other words, ought amendments to be | a preamble pfecedes the enacting clause. The Chair 
offered to each paragraph, or should they be reserved until the | what he said, that the common sense of it is that this is 
end of the section? What will be the holding of the Chair | lent to a preamble. Yet technically the Chair is noi 
upon that proposition? rule that way. It is a distinction without a differen 
The CHAIRMAN. As a general rule, a bill of this character | common sense of it is that it is equivalent to a presi) 
is considered by sections. While there are paragraphs, never- | the Chair is going to follow the precedents. The Clerk \ 


theless they are portions of the section. The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. CANNON. Will the Chair pardon me for one suggestion? That in view of the existing emergency which demands 1h 
The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. of troops in addition to those now available the President |x 


SP i YO . he . hereby, authorized— 

Mr. CANNON. Later on this is an appropriation bill and First. Immediately to raise, organize, officer, and equip all . 
earries three thousand million dollars in round numbers. There- ogee at tacoumenes ot the Regalar Army provided by th 
fore 1077S ‘ i o » pes € * sidere , ara- efense act approve June ° 916, or suc parts thereof, 
fore [ suget st that it ought to be read and considered by para Seen DOneanaey | to vaine olf etgantehtions of the Regular \:, 
graphs. ; ing those added by such increments, to the maximum enlisted 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it will be agreeable to most, if not all, gutherined, by aw vncaneies in the Regier Army created 01 

" ’ rs : sider , tA oT : the addition of increments as herein authorized which « 
of the Me mers of the House if it be considered by paragraphs filled by promotion may be filled by temporary appointme: 
regardless of the precedents. I think the*gentleman from IIli- | perioa of the emergency or until replaced by permanent appoin! 
nois [Mr. CANNON] perhaps is right in his construction. Cer- | by proviaionst a ajasmente mate wader, the provisions of 
oi , if » Chairms shes « of the national defense act, and hereafter provisional ap; 
tainly, if the ¢ hairman shall announce that amendments may under said section may be terminated whenever it is determin: 
be offered to each peragraph, I think there will be no objection manner prescribed by the President, that the officer has not 
on the part of the committee. I simply wish to know what is | ability and fitness requisite for permanent appointment. 
the ruling of the Chairman. M LOW N oe . ‘ 

; ‘ : Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendmeit 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, to obviate any misunderstand- I send to the Clerk’s desk. ; 
ing I ask unanimous consent that the first section of the bill be The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amend: 
wend Soe eee oe ee a The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. pest > lave no Oo rJec ion to lat. ie Amendment by Mr. TowNeER: Page 1, line 3, strike out 

The CHAIRMAN. As a simple solution of the question, the | and 5, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] asks unanimous con- i That war havens been, Sestazed to exist between jhe t nit 
302 ‘ » firs eet) » =j r € anc rermany, which conc on requires 1@ raising olf adda! 
sent that the first section of the bill be considered by paragraphs. for the Military Establishment of the United States, the Pv: 

at - ~y aoeen a — that that be done. | ana he is hereby, authorized ” 

re CHA MAN. Is there ‘tion? é 
one Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, of course we all recy! 


There was no objection. es 
aii are : : . is is a wé s : < rw is biil 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a further parliamentary in- oo > bit vaey Waly ‘sa nancs eae 
‘ “dl, ry y ‘ are ) » the « 


quiry. I desire to call the attention of the chairman to the in- “te 
web , war had been declared. But now a condition of wa: 


troductory sentence. It reads— . ‘ + 
That aa tt : ~s hich 4 ss ialiiasdaneielh declared. The language used in this statement as t! 
That, in view o ne existing emergency which demands e raising eher . false To 2 ol aly ins Feiler 

of troops in addition to those now available, the President be, and he Ww hy this legislation is passed is entire ly insuffi iti 

is hereby, authorized— appropriate. We are not enacting this legislation bec: 


existing emergency ; we are enacting this legislation |) ( 
existing war. We want to use all of the war powers. have 
a right to use all of the war powers that are called | 

the terms of this bill. Wherever the word “ emerge! 

in this bill, in my judgment, the words “ existing war” 
substituted therefor. 

An emergency is not the condition that now exists. 
gency is a sudden or unexpected occurrence or com!) 
occurrences demanding prompt action and urgent lic 
is of necessity a passing phase, but we now are in «i | 
that may last for years. It can not be said that suc! 
tion is an emergency; it is a condition of existin 

therefore it would not only be inappropriate because 





It will be observed that that is in the nature of a preamble. 
If the word “ whereas” were used instead of the word “ that,” 
there would be no question whatever as to its being a preamble. 
I do not know how the Chair will regard it. If it is to be re- 
garded as a preamble, amendments to that particular part of 
the first section should not be considered until after the bill has 
been completed, under the rule. 

Mr. MANN. But if the gentleman will notice, it is a sub- 
stantive part of the bill. It does not say “ whereas,” 

Mr. TOWNER. I am not arguing the question at all. It 
does not make any difference to me how the Chair holds, only 
we ought to know whether it is proper to offer an amendment, 
as I shall do, to this part of the bill, as soon as it is read, or 
whether it should be considered as a preamble and amended 
later. 

Mr. MANN. It is plainly not a preamble. It says— 

The President be, and he is hereby, authorized—- 


4 


guage used, but it would not be just in substance i! 
place our legislation on the fact that war is now 

tween this country and Germany. It would be 

tunate that we should base all the things we © 
under this bill on the fact that an emergency eX!st> 
to bring in support of its enactment all the powers « 
ernment in reference to war, and we ought to decl: 
do it because war now exists between this count? 
many. It seems to me there ought to be no object 


| » | Ce 


It is of the very substance of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘The gentleman, of course, is correct so far as 
that language is concerned, but the gentleman will observe also 

ri that it says— 

In view of the existing emergency which demands the raising of 
troops in addition to those now available. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. <A preamble always precedes the enact- 
ing clause, 


amendment if gentlemen desire to bring to bear : 
and powers that we ought to use at this time. 
Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Has the gentleman provided for any 
ether amendment—for the enlistment of troops for the exist- 
epee of the war, for instance? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; but I think that would be proper. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think it would be, if the gentleman’s 

nendment is adopted. 

\r. TOWNER. Let me eall the gentleman’s attention to the 
use of the word “emergency” further on in this paragraph, 
as used as the first word on line 6, page 2, in reference to 
yacaucies in the Regular Army. It says: 

Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused by the addition of 
increments as herein authorized which can not be filled by promotion 
may be filled by temporary appointment for the period of the emergency 
or until replaced by permanent appointments, 

That is not what is meant; it is meant that the power shall 
last during the continuance of the war and not for the emer- 
gency. An emergency may pass, but war does not cease until 
it is ended by the action of the nations themselves. 

Mr. McCORMICK. It may be followed by a temporary peace 
after a period of war, and some time thereafter, because troops 
can not be disbanded immediately on the declaration of peace, 
and there should be some adequate provision for the appoint- 
ment of officers until the armies are disbanded. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but we use these powers because they 
are war ‘powers, and the matter the gentleman calls to my at- 
tention can be properly attended to when reached. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Congress having in a constitutional man- 
ner declared that a state of war now exists, is there any mistake 
in anybody's mind as to what emergency is referred to by this 
legislation ? 

Mr. TOWNER, TI do not know certainly; but the gentleman 
can easily see that an emergency might be one thing and war 
another. For instance, in the national-defense act it says thit 
“ whenever a condition of war exists, or whenever an emergency 
similar to that of war shall exist "—a distinction clearly made 
in the law by enactment of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired, 

Mr. TOWNER. 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. The question that the gentleman raises was 
thoroughly discussed in the committee with the Secretary 
of War, and the reason this language was adopted was this: 
That there might be a treaty of peace and still a necessity for 
the forces provided for in this bill after the treaty of peace 
had been adopted. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me suggest that that does not change the 
condition at all. The powers that are to be given under this 
bill are being supported ,by the war powers of the country and 
the Nation. If we expect to bring to bear, if we expect to 
support, we should base that on the war powers and not on an 
emergency clause. There is nothing to limit the continuance 
of the war power while war lasts, and these conditions as they 
then exist may be considered. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman has doubtless 
given attention to section 111 of the national-defense act of 
June 5, 1916, which is significant so far as the authority for 
raising the National Guard and the Regular Army beyond the 
peace strength is concerned, and that section begins: 

When Congress shall have authorized the use of the armed land forces 
of the United States for any purpose requiring the use of troops in 
excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may— 

And so forth. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman will see, if he reads section 
- of the national-defense act, that the powers that are given 
are in cases of actual or threatened war, and then it says “or 
Similar emergency in which the public safety demands it.” 
That is, in ease war exists it should be based on the war power, 
awa in the case of a similar emergency it should be placed on 
the emergency clause in the act. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. ‘The gentleman can conceive of 
ih emergency growing out of or incidental to war, and the whole 
Coustituting one common emergency. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TOWNER. But this legislation I have referred to dis- 
tinguishes between emergency and war, and should in my jude- 
ment be distinguished in this case. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, the 
framers of our Federal Constitution, among other duties and re- 
sponsibilities, placed two upon the Congress which have come 
home to us with particular force and effect at this special 
session. 

One of these is the power to declare war and the other is the 
duty to raise and support armies. No more serious and impor- 
tant responsibilities can come to any representative body of men; 
and at no time during this session have I ever doubted for a 
moment that the weight of these obligations is fully appreciated 
by the membership of this House. Differences of opinion there 
have been, and differences of opinion there are now about some 
of the features of this bill, but disloyalty to the United Siates 
and our flag there has been none, and there is none now among 
this representative body of the American people. 

Freedom of discussion there has been and freedom of ciscus- 
sion there ought to be and must be if this is to continue * 2 Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

I said a while ago that the Constitution of the United States 
conferred upon Congress the exclusive power to declare war 
and to raise and support armies. 

We have already exercised one of these powers during this 
session of Congress by declaring that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial German Government. 

I voted for that resolution. 

I did not do it beeause I have any of the jingo spirit within 
me nor because I have any love for war. 

God knows I recognized the full responsibility of my vote. 

My heart aches at the thought of the bloodshed, the hard- 
ships, and the sufferings of war; but what else could the Goy- 
ernment of the United States do? Should we have tried diplo- 
matie negotiations with Germany longer? No; we had tried 
that to the utmost end, and plotting and intrigue went steadily 
on against us in our own country while yet we tried. Should 
we have continued to protest? No. We tried that even to the 
sending of the German ambassador back to his own country 
and the addressing of a note of protest to all the neutral 
powers of the world; but did that stop the outrages which were 
being committed against American citizens and American ships 
on the high seas? It did not. American ship after ship con- 
tinued to be torpedoed without warning and American life after 
life sacrificed to the mad war policy of the Prussian autocracy. 

Then, what else could we do? Should we have laid supinely 
upon our backs and have submitted to one outrage after an- 
other until it would have amounted to a confession to the world 
that we had no rights which we would fight to maintain? No! 
By the God of our fathers we could not do that; and therefore 
there was nothing left to us but to accept the gage of battle 
which had been insultingly flaunted in our faces and fight— 
fight like “the man who faces what he must with step trium- 
phant and a heart of cheer, who fights the daily battles without 
fear, sees some of his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trus¢ 
that God is God and that, somehow, true and just His plans 
work out for mortals.” 


HOW SHALL THE ARMY BE RAISED? 


And now that we are in the war and must fight, it becomes 
the duty of Congress to raise and Support an army. 

How shall it be done? 

I hate that the necessity has arisen which plainly indicates 
to me my duty to vote for the selective draft based on the prin- 
ciple of universal liability to service in time of war. 

I abhor everything that approaches to militarism, even as I 
abhor war. 

I would to God that the prophetic words of Isaiah might 
come to pass in our day and generation, when nations “* shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their h- 
shall not 


spears into prun 


ing hooks; nation against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” That this blessed 
and glorious day will dawn sometime to comfort distracted 
and struggling humanity I do not doubt; but it would be foolish 
for us to indulge in this Utopian hope in this present hour oi 
the world’s Pentecost of calamity. 

The only enduring peace that we can hope to achieve now 
is that which will come in the hour of victory, when the United 
States and her allies shall have fought this war to a successful 
conclusion, a conclusion which shall not have in mind the crush- 
ing of the German people, but the firm establishment of the 
rights of democracy, “for the rights of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own government, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for universal dominion 


sword 


lift up 
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of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free.” 
This is the peace that, God grant, may envelop the nations at 
the end of this bloody struggle. 

iow remote that may be no one can tell, but now that the 
hour has come when this Nation shall be tried in the furnace, 
as if by fire, I want us to be ready. I want our Nation to 
rise like a giant aroused from his slumbers and, shaking his 
invincible locks at the full noonday sun, grasp with a Titan’s 
arm the flaming sword of freedom and fight on, like the Arch- 
ungel Michael fought when he drove the dragon from heaven, 
until Prussian arrogance and autocracy are brought to their 
knees and American rights on land and sea are fully acknowl- 
edged and established. How shall we make ready? 

Many able and patriotic gentlemen in this House favor a con- 
tinuance of the volunteer system in raising the army which all 
admit that we are bound to have in the present crisis. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the volunteer system is 
representative of the traditional policy of the American people, 
and, as for that matter, of the English-speaking race. 

{ recognize the force of the arguments which have been put 
forward in its defense by many Members of this Congress dur- 
ing this long and able debate. It undoubtedly has many points 
which make a strong appeal to the man of patriotism and valor. 
But I can not overlook the fact that warfare is not what it 
used to be. 

In this day of the rapid-fire machine gun and the 42-centi- 
meter artillery and the Zeppelin and aircraft, of the asphyxtat- 
ing gas, liquid fire, and the bomb, the individual soldier dees not 
register his prowess as prominently as he did in former years. 
War is more of a science now. 

Time was when Miltiades, with 10,000 valiant Greeks, could 
sweep down from the hills of Pentelicus upon the plain of 
Marathon and rout a Persian host of 120,000 men. Time was 
when Leonidas, with 300 Spartan soldiers and a small band of 
Thespian allies, could hold the Pass of Thermopyle for three 
days against Xerxes and his invading thousands. Yes, if you 
please, the time was when the embattled farmers, with their 
flintlock muskets and squirrel rifles, could turn back the trained 
and uniformed regulars of Europe and put them to ignominious 
rout and defeat. 

But war is different now. We find ourselves engaged against 
a power which has not merely thousands at the front, but mil- 
lions, and they are equipped with every modern implement of 
warfare and destruction and trained to arms to an extent prob- 
ably equal to any army which ever went upon the battle field. 

Therefore we must not underestimate the strength of our 
adversary and must prepare to meet it. 

The success or failure of the volunteer system in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, 
or the Spanish-American War, is not a controlling factor in the 
present emergency. 

Congress is confronted with the immediate duty of raising 
and equipping an army which may be sorely needed, even before 
it may yet be trained. There must be no uncertainty about 
raising the army, there must be no guesswork, and it must be 
systematically accomplished. 

I believe that reason, equitable distribution of military bur- 
den, and present-day experience are all on the side of the selec- 
tive draft, and therefore I shall vote for that plan, and in sv 
doing believe that I am hélping to conserve the best interests 
of this Republic, whose welfare we all love so well. 

FAVOR THIS AS A WAR MEASURE. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I for one want it distinctly understood 
that I am voting for this bill as a war measure and not to com- 
mit this country to a policy of compulsory military service ia 
time of peace. Therefore I favor the amendment which strikes 
out the words “ during the existing emergency ” and substitutes 
therefor the words “ during the existing war.” I want there 
to be no doubt about its meaning. During the able speech of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], in his conclusion, he 
closed by stating that he thought we were now voting for a 
system that ought to be permanently fastened upon the country. 
I do not agree with him, and if I knew that the passing of this 
bill meant to fasten upon the United States a policy of com- 
pulsory service in time of peace, I would feel compelled to vote 
against it and rely on the volunteer system with its admitteu 
imperfections. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. My time is nearly exhausted, and I therefore 
must decline to vield. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is not that just what this means? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama that 
I think not. I believe that our great democratic United States 
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has power enough in the people to adopt this policy in ¢i, 
war and throw it off in time of peace. a rk 

I will agree with gentlemen who have spoken in this ¢ 
that in many respects an autocracy in time of war is 
efficient than a democracy, but we should be warned t); 
very things that bring about that autocracy and sustain jj 
motion the dry-rot of decay that will, if continued. event 
destroy your democracy. [Applause.] Therefore, while 
true that during the course of this war we will be compel |; 
forego some of our individual rights and pass some Jawe 
we would not think of passing in time of peace, we shoul ) 
with great caution and prudence, and hold in proper regay\| 
Constitution and form of government which have made 01) 
try the greatest Nation in the world. Therefore, out 
abundance of precaution I am going to vote for the amend 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] to strike oy): 
words “during the existing emergency,” so that. it 
amended to say “ during this existing war.” [Applause ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has expired, and under the ¢ 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp I would like to s::\ 
these few words more. Despite the fact that we are livine 
world of awful carnage, despite the fact that fields which 
to be green with the fruit of the harvest are running re 
rivers of blood, despite the fact that the gold of the world 
ought to be building the schoolhouses, the colleges, the cl; 
reclaiming the waste places, and providing homes for the j» 
is being used to purchase shot and shell to destroy the jul 
and toil of centuries, despite this dark and tragic pictur 
yet— 

I trust that good will be the final goal of ill; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one single life will be destroyed 
Or cast as empty rubbish to the void 
When God has made the plan complete. 

Therefore may we not hope that when the war clouds 
finally rolt away, “ when the shouting and the tumult dies and 
the captains and the kings depart,” and the statesmen o 
world shall gather to prepare for peace, a way will be found 
to stop the mad race for armament among the nations of the 
world, and that a permanent court of arbitration will be est 
lished with fixed powers and jurisdiction, its decrees to be en- 
forced not by one nation nor by a single group of nations bu 
by all the world powers, working in harmony for the integrity 
and preservation of democracy and civilization, Then might 
the glorious vision of Dumas be realized when great armies \ 
vie for supremacy in acts of true charity and benevolence, t 
war cry being “ The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhvv 
man.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will ! 
be adopted. We discussed this question thoroughly with 
Secretary of War. Something may happen after a declaration 
of peace that might prove embarrassing, and I trust the cou- 
mittee will vote this down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offere | 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Second. To draft into the military service of the United States, 
organize and oflicer, in accordance with the provisions of section 11! 
of said national-defense act, so far as the provisions of said section 
may be applicable and not inconsistent with the terms of this act, a! 
or all members of the National Guard and of the Nationa! Guard Ke 
serve, and said members so drafted into the military service of [th 
United States shall serve therein for the period of the existing eme- 
gency unléss sooner discharged: Provided, That when so dratte 


organizations or units of the National Guard shall, so far as pract: 
cable, retain the State designations of their respective organizations. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following alue! 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
nt on page 2, following line 24, by inserting the fol 
viso: 1 
“Provided further, That the President is authorized to raise a0" 
maintain by voluntary enlistment, to organize, and equip mot to cx’ 
four Infantry divisions, the officers of which shall be select! in | 
manner provided by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Prom’ 
That the organization of said force shall be the same as that of Ui 
corresponding organization of the Regular Army: And pr 
ther, That there shall be no enlistments in said force of men | 
draft under section 1 of this act: And provided further, That) 
voluntary force shall be accepted in any unit smaller than a \ 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, this proposed amendment ' 
to make it possible for Col. Theodore Roosevelt to carry ou 
his patriotic offer to the American people of organizing 3 row : 
tary force of not less than a division to embark for 1 a 
under the American flag, join our allies in defend! g thls 
country and securing victory. This force of men is to '" 
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np of those who served in the Spanish-American War, who have 
had necessary training and experience, who know warfare, and 
also men in this country who are not affected by the provisions 
of the administration bill on account of age, who have served 
in the standing Army or the National Guard. The adoption of 
this amendment does not mean a delay of three or four months 
to take a census of the fighting men of the country and six 
additional months of training. It means to place in the field 
not than 20,000 me n—in fact, a maximum number of 


100,000 men—to begin fighting for America within 30 drys 


ke 


less 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 2 
AUSTIN. Yes. 
TILSON. As I understand the gentleman’s amendment, 


it is te be composed of men not eligible to draft under section 


1 of this act? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman realize that every 
man in those four divisions would have to be over 40 years of 
"m STIN. No; this amendment is the same amendment 
offered . the bill in the Senate by Senator Harprinea. 

‘Ir. TILSON. Oh, but the ages are different in the Senate 


and the House bills. In the Senate the ages are from 19 to 26, 
and in this bill, in section 1, referred to, the ages are from 1 


to 40. Therefore there would be no men in those divisions 
under +" years of age. 

Bir. 'STIN. I will change my amendment to meet the gen- 
tleman’s Cee and secure his support. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON, I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 


1 


that the very next paragraph of the volunteer section 

the purpose he requires for his amendment. 
AUSTIN. Yes; and I will ask the Clerk to insert section 
3of the bill and strike out section 1. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, But we have not got to that yet. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman can not withdraw his amendment. He had 
it right in the first place. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But I have not withdrawn 
and I do not propose to withdraw it. 
upon It. 


would 


answer 


my amendment, 
I propose to have a vote 


Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 
Mr. MASON, I quite agree with the spirit of the amend- 


ment, but I would like to know whether the gentleman has the 
approval of the General Staff? [Laughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will say to my friend from Illinois that if 
I secure the approval of the American Congress I am not going 
to worry about the approval of the General Staff. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. AUSTIN. I will. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman’s amendment provides 


for four divisions, as I understand. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It provides for not less than one and not to 
exceed four. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. As I understood the gentleman’s 
ment it was to enable Col. 
wanted to raise. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why make it four; why not make it one? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Because Col. Roosevelt has already over 
100,000 applications to serve in his voluntary force. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I understand, but, as I am informed, he 
(oes not want 100,000 but wants a division of about 25,000 men. 
I will say to the gentleman I am in full sympathy with that, 
ind IT would vote for a proposition that would enable Col. Roose- 
Velt to raise such a division, but I am not inclined to vote for 
an amendment that carries 100,000, for four instead of one. 

Mr, AUSTIN. This amendment has a minimum of one and a 
maximum of four divisions. If Col. Roosevelt wishes to raise 
but one division, he need not raise the additional divisions, 

P Mr. HU MPHREYS. Somebody else might raise the other 
iree, 
Mr. MEEKER, If this was anybody else but Roosevelt, would 

the gentleman offer the amendment? 

Mr. MASON. He is the only American who has offered. 

Mr. AUSTIN, He has done more to arouse and create publie 
Sentiment for preparedness—for military training and serv- 
ice—than ¢ any man in America. He represents to-day an Amer- 
a Who made good in the Spanish-American War and we 
the it to give him a chance to make good in this war. This is 

Mr of a great majority of the people we represent. 

'. BURNETT, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, AUSTIN, I will, 


state- 
Roosevelt to raise a division he 
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ned fight 
hill with 


Mr. BURNETT. Has not Col. Bryan offered to enlist 
on the firing line as a private instead of beims up on a 
a field glass? 


Mr. AUSTIN. I will put Col. Bryan in Col. Roosevelt's 
division. 
Mr. BURNETT. He will bave to do all the fighting if you do, 


[Laughter. ] 


Mr. AUSTIN. I am willing to include my colleague from Ala- 
bama. 
Mr. BURNETT. Do not put me in; I am too short-legeed to 


run and too short-winded to fight. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then I will assign the gentleman to the commis- 
sary department. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
[Cries of ‘ Vote!’ 

Mr. GARDNER. TI ask unanimous consent 
man’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's time 
being extended. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not a fact that Senator Harping in- 
serted four divisions instead of one for the reason that the Presi- 
dent might in his wisdom think that there were other persons 
as well as Col. Roosevelt who could arouse the enthusiasm that 
Col. Roosevelt could, although this is avowedly only him? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is correet. 
This amendment is a Roosevelt proposition, and the sending 
this force to Europe will do more to encourage, arouse, 
enthuse the American people, and satisfy the people with 
ence to the volunteer or draft system than anything the An 
Congress can do. It would in the end bring more men 
colors than any action we can take. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the gentleman if he will consider 
amending the resolution and going a little further—I do not know 
how you would exactly word it to provide that—but require that 
these divisions preferably be given to American citizens who had 
occupied the position of Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


that the 


gentle- 


of 
and 
re ‘te ‘]'- 
can 


+o. the 


Mr. AUSTIN. Pass my amendment and I will see that he 
gets a job or a commission. [Laughter.] 
In conclusion, I wish to submit an interview with Col. Roose- 
velt, which appeared in to-day’s afternoon papers: 
NEw York, April 27. 


Declaring he wanted to see an American division on the firing line 
in France within a few weeks, Col. Roosevelt to-day replied to Joseph 
Leiter, president of the Army League, who telegraphed him asking that 
he withdraw his proposal for a Roosevelt division. 


The colonel arrived at Oyster Bay en route to Chicago, where he will 
speak to-morrow night. Le declared it unpatriotic to oppose the ad- 
ministration’s conscription bill and the Harding amendment to send a 


division to the front 

“No man can misunderstand my position unless he deliberately 
chooses to do so,”’ declared the colonel. ‘I most earnestly and heartily 
favor the principle of universal obligatory military service. 

OUR PERMANENT POLICY. 

“TI wish to see it introduced immediately for this war, 
wish to see it made the permanent policy of this Nation. I earnestly 
and heartily support the administration’s proposal in this direction, 
because it is a step in the right direction, and am only sorry it is not 
a very much longer step. 

pis My proposal is to supplement this step by providing for the 
diate use of some of the men who would be exempt under the adminis- 
tration’s bill. It is simply silly not to encourage, instead of forbid- 
ding, the use of efficient men who otherwise would not be used at all. 

“All opposition to the Harding amendment is opposition to the prin 
ciple of universal service, and, however well intentioned, in its actual 
effect it is profoundly unpatriotic. 

“* Moreover, it is all wrong not to send an expeditionary fore 
within the next few weeks. 

TO TRAIN OVER SEA. 


“Tt is all wrong to propose not to send anyone abroad until we have 
a whole Army trained. As a matter of fact, half the training should 
be given on the other side of the water. 

“We should put one division at the front at the earliest 


mmediately. 


and [I also 


imme- 


» abroad 


momen, 


keep its numbers full, and put other divisions with it just #5 rapidly 
as it is possible to send them over, instead of keeping the entire Army 
back to send over en masse. 

“The only wise and patriotic course to follow is to vote for the 
immediate application of the administration’s bill and also to vote 


for Senator HARDING’sS propesition, 
rot a substitute.” 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the proviso in regard to the limit of the 
ages, and I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause. | 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment can not be reported in the way 
in which it is offered; there is no age limit in the amendment. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, if we fail to mobilize Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in this crisis we are deliberately neglecting one 
of the greatest moral forces that the modern world has ever 


or some similar one, as an addition, 


gs tee 
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known. T am told that the War College is opposed to sending 
Roosevelt abroad in command of a division of soldiers because 
accession to Roosevelt’s request would mean a deluge of further 
requests of the same nature. Are we so weak that we are 
afraid of making discriminations? Are we afraid that people 
will say that we play favorites? Suppose people make that 
accusation, what of it? If Roosevelt can help us, and other 
aspirants for commands can not help us, Tet us. take Roosevelt 
and turn down the other aspirants. I suppose it is a fact that 
many of Secretary Baker’s military advisers object to the 
Roosevelt plan. Did those same military advisers counsel the 
use of the National Guard? If se, they made fish of one set of 
volunteers and fowl of another, and, furthermore, they disre- 
garded the reports of pretty much every Army officer who was 
connected with the border training last summer. Did T hear 
some one say that Roosevelt has had no military experience? 
At all events he commanded a regiment in the biggest land 
battle which the United States has fought since the Civil War. 
He commanded a brigade during most of the Cuban campaign, 
and in that brigade were two regiments of Regulars. How does 
that experience compare with the experience of the National 
Guard generals who are destined to command brigades and 
divisions? 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. Has the gentleman less confidence in the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy? [Laugl:ter.] 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not quite understand the questien. 

Mr. GORDON. Would not this amendment be an interference 
with the constitutional authority of the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; his constitutional powers are not in- 
vaded by this amendment. 

But, my friend, are you going to vote for this bill? 

Mr. GORDON, I will let you know after it is completed. 

Mr. GARDNER. You are going to vote for it. And inecen- 
sistent as I may be in advocating a small volunteer foree in 
addition to the Regulars and the conscripts, it is nothing to 
your inconsistency in voting for a volunteer force of 400;000 
men in the National Guard in conjunction with conscription. 

Mr. GORDON, I want all volunteers in this war. 

Mr, GARDNER. No; you do not. Your own bill provides for 
eonscription. 

Mr. GORDON. I want to give them a chance to volunteer first. 

Mr. GARDNER. I understand. 

If you will turn to the files of old newspapers of 1898 you will 
find that exactly the same arguments were advanced against 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders as are now being advanced against 
Roosevelt's division. Yet any man, soldier or eivilian, who fairly 
and squarely will examine the history of the Spanish War must 
adinit that the Rough Riders—and they were a lot more rough 
than they were riders—were a conspicuous success. Roosevelt’s 
experience in actual warfare and his deep study of military preb- 
lems is more than the equivalent of many years of work as an 
officer in Fort Leavenworth; Fort Riley, or even in the city of 
Washington, 

But leadership is God-given, and in that quality Roosevelt is 
supreme. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. DECKER. As a man who is going to vote for the selective 
draft, I would like to ask, in all sincerity, could not the distin- 
guished gentleman of whem you speak be of more service in drill- 
ing and giving the benefit of his magnificent leadership to this 
selective-draft army of 500,000 men? 

Mr. GARDNER. In my opinion he could not. 

Mr. DECKER. I weuld like to know your reasons why he 
could not. 

Mr. GARDNER. One of the reasons is that he is a fighting 
man and not a schoolmaster. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes additional. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DECKER. Do I understand the gentleman to mean that 
these 500,000 drafted men will not be fighting men? 

Mr. GARDNER, Oh, they will be the most superb “ iron- 
sides ” when they are trained, just as the soldiers of Cromwell 
were superb. I am pleading for the small army of adventurers 
who will follow Roesevelt and make up in nerve what they lack 
in punctuation. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 


Mr. COX. I am heartily in favor of the amendment, })t 7 


want to ask the gentleman this question, however: [s +) 
anything in permanent law governing our military ests})\jx), 


ment to-day whereby ex-President Roosevelt could get under 


for the purpose of raising his brigade? 


Mr. GARDNER. Well, possibly, as a citizen of the Sfoio 
of New York, he might be empowered by that State to pajco 
.a division of adventurous New Yorkers; but that woul: 


permit him to gather adventurers from the whole country. 

Mr, COX. By going in the State Militia of the Stir 
New York? 

Mr. GARDNER. [If the State of New York will create » », 
major generalship, and if Gov. Whitman will create him a | 
general, and if he can settle with Maj. Gen. O’Ryan as to \ 
will be senior, then he can raise a division of New Yorkers o)a 
have it taken in the United States Army under the cd sion 
recently rendered by the Secretary of War. 

Mr, COX. Then, he could not get in under the propose) }) 
at all unless the amendment offered by the gentleman fy 
Tennessee [Mr. Austin] carries. 

Mr. GARDNER. He could be commissioned, of course. in 9 


rank in which the President chooses to commission him: yr jyp 
could not be commissioned exeept just as you or I might be epyy- 


missioned for service with what I call the “army of ironsides” 
I believe in Roosevelt as an emergency man. That is what [ a) 
asking for. 

Mr. COX. I am not seeking to interrupt the gentleman, |i | 
want information. I take it that the President, being (y)- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, would have ain 
power under the Constitution to commission Roosevelt bin: 
but under the pending bill, if it should become a law, wit!) 
this proposed amendment, er something like it, would the Presi- 
dent have any power to commission him as commander 
brigade? 

Mr. GARDNER. Not without the consent of the Senate: bu 
with its consent the President could commission Roosevelt as 
commander of a brigade under the present bill, if he so desi: 

Mr. COX. He could go ahead and raise a brigade? 

Mr. GARDNER. He could not raise a brigade. 

Mr. COX. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. GARDNER. He could commission him as brigadicr ge 
eral and assign him to this army. 

Mr. COX. To be raised under this proposed law? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. He could do that if our volunteer proposition 
stays in the bill? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is it not true that there is a law on thie 
statute books that will permit the colonel to raise a divisio! 
and go? 

Mr: GARDNER. Not unless we authorize United States vol 
unteers. 

Mr: HUMPHREYS. I will state to the gentleman that per- 
sonally I am in favor of creating a division that Col. Roose- 
velt can command, but I do not see the oecasion for the four 
divisions. I am not inclined to vote for the amendment if it is 
for four divisions. I would like to ask the gentleman why } 
provides for four divisions instead of for one? 

Mr. GARDINER. [ think the purpose was to give the Presi 
dent a little wider opportunity. I saw this amendment sone 
time ago in substantially its present form. At the time when 
I saw it there was a blank left before the word “divisions 
No particular number of divisions had at that time been o> 
cided upon, the reason being that it seemed advisable to cou- 
sider whether it would net be wise to leave the President sore 
latitude. If he felt disposed to commission Col. Roosevel!, pel 
haps he might feel disposed to commission some other !ealet 
of the same type. Personally, I should prefer to confine te 


} 


amendment to one division, because I believe that Co!. Roose 
velt is the only man who ean possibly fill the emergen:y 
which IT wish to see filled. ie 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yie! 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Can the gentleman inform the House \ 
ex-President Taft, who is also an ex-Commancer in ©) 
Army and! Navy, wants: to enlist? uaan 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viel: 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, we should like to have « cavalry 
division for President Taft. [Laughter.] I yteld to the em 
tleman from Ohie. Oa i al 

Mr. SHERWOOD. You do not mean four divisions: * 
mean four brigades in ene division? 


hether 


ol the 
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Mr. GARDNER. 
js drawn, ‘it reads four divisions, each of which would have 
brigades of infantry, and other arms as provided by law 
for divisions of the Regular Army. 


The way in which the Austin amendment 


three 


Mr. SHERWOOD. 
ship? 
= GARDNER. The aggregate war strength of a division 
ynder the national-defense act is about 27,000 men. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yjeld for one question ? 

“vr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
hy volunteers? 

“Mr. GARDNER. Oh, it will be raised by volunteering, all 
right. Every adventurer in the country will volunteer in the 
Roosevelt outfit. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I saw it stated in the paper that 
he was to pick out particularly well-qualified men. 

Mr, GARDNER. He will have plenty to pick from. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to ask the gentleman if it will be 
necessary to raise four divisions before you can make use of 
one, as provided by the amendment? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; it would not be necessary, 
ment provides for four, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am going to offer an amendment to reduce it 
from four to one, 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman from Tennessee says he is 
going to offer an amendment to reduce it from four to one, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I understand that in response to a previous 
question the gentleman has indicated that he does not believe 
that this division should be restricted to men over 40 years 
of age. 

Mr. GARDNER. Correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Then if this bill passes applying the draft 
to men from 21 to 40 and this amendment is adopted, as you 
suggest and favor, would it not result in the privilege of volun- 
teering being given to this one division and denied to a million 
or tvo more? [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. No; because you are according the privi- 
lege of volunteering to 330,000 additional men in the National 
Guard—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GARDNER. I should be glad to yield further, but I 
should also like to make my speech. I have given it to the 
press. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON, 

Mr. GARDNER. All right. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to this I am not certain; but does not 
the amendment that the gentleman frem California [Mr. Kann] 
las given us notice that he will offer to this bill provide that 
the enlistments, the additions to the National Guard, shall be 
under the draft as well as the enlistments in the new Army? 

_ Mr. GARDNER. No. His amendment does not alter the bill 
in that respect. The bill calls, of course, for drafting in the 
National Guard if it can not be filled by volunteering. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is my impression that he has an amend- 
ent to offer to fill the National Guard. 

Mr. GARDNER. The amendment differs from the bill 
several respects, 

Mr. CRAMTON, This is not the amendment that is shown in 
the Recorp? 

Mr. GARDNER. The argument is— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


- my colleague from Massachusetts be granted 10 minutes 
ore, 


The CHAIRMAN, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 
| The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
‘ecognized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, the criticism has been 
made that sentiment has no place in war, and that this pro- 
tO di is sentimental. “Sentimental” is not the term by which 

escribe the effect of this Roosevelt division. Its effect 


Would be moral, immeasurably moral and profoundly moral. I 


‘What would be the aggregate member- 


How is this division to be raised— 


The amend- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


You will get more time. 


in 





Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
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believe that the early arrival of our troops in the trenches 
would cheer the allies and hearten civilization as nothing else 
on earth could hearten it. Not all the bond issues, not all the 
wooden ships which we can vote, would awaken one tithe the 
enthusiasm of Roosevelt’s great adventure. 

We are told that he would subtract a few ofticers from the 
Regular Army. We are told that the service of all of these 
officers is required for training American armies, which, if 
need be, are to fight at some time in the future. We are told 
that it is wrong to send a half-trained force abroad: that we 
must await the burnishing of every buckle and the polishing of 
every strap. All that I grant you, so far as our main army of 
half a million men is concerned. But suppose that Great 
Britain at the outbreak of the European war had pursued the 
same policy; supposing she had withheld her little force of 
regulars and territorials in order to use the men and officers 
as schoolmasters for Kitchener’s army. 

The war might have been ended in a few weeks with Germany 
triumphant. Even supposing the thin French line couid have 
withheld the German rush, what would the world have snid if 
month had followed month and Great Britain had confined her 
sacrifices to the loosening of her purse strings and the patro! 
of her fleet? Have you forgotten how our newspapers jeered 
and how the pro-Germans here in Congress flouted Great 
Britain because month after month she held only 27 miles 
of the allied line on the western front? Have you forgotten 
the merry quips to the effect that “ England is ready to fight 
to the last drop of French blood,” and “ England expects every 
Frenchman to do his duty”? Suppose that England had with- 
held her entire force and had left the defense of those 27 miles 
to her allies, what would the world have said then, what would 
history have said, and what is history going to say of us if the 
great bulk of Americans confine their share in this war to sub- 
scribing other people’s money for the purchase of foreign 
bonds and to voting taxes out of other people’s pockets? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to ask the gentleman, if it will 
not interrupt the thread of his argument, in how long he thinks 
this army could reach the other shore? 

Mr. GARDNER. Assuming transportation available, I should 
say in four months from the time it is authorized. The divi- 
sion would, of course, require additional training in France 
before being put m the front line. The length of time required 
would perhaps depend on whether this country would be willing 
to have that army partly trained by French officers. 

I am not unreasonably impatient. I realize as well as anyone 
the necessity for the complete training of an army; but a year 
from now the war may be finished. Germany may be the con- 
queror or the allies may have won. If, when that time comes, 
the judgment book shall show that America, except as a money 
lender, has struck no blow for civilization, what sort of history 
do you think that our grandchildren must read? 

Let us, then, at once send to the trenches a small expedition- 
ary force of Regulars or Marines. Let them show the spirit of 
our Nation. Let this small force be added to from time to time 
by volunteers, trained or half trained, perhaps, and then for 
the final blow let us prepare a great army of ironsides, not 
Regulars, not adventurers, such as would follow Roosevelt, but 
the plain rank and file of young American manhood, raised by 
conscription applied to every class in the Nation, rich and poor 
alike. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman believe they need any- 
thing on the other side more than aviators at the present time? 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, my Lord, man, I do not know! Our 
aviation story is one of the saddest parts of our military 
history. 

Mr. HULBERT. One question further. Would the gentle- 
man favor an amendment which would make it possible for 
some person to organize a volunteer aviation corps, or more 
than one, to be sent to the other side? 

Mr. GARDNER. Bless my soul, anybody can offer any amend- 
ment to this amendment, if he will only vote for it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. HOWARD. One very serious thing that is worrying me 
about this amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee and 
about the Roosevelt army is this: You know the recklessness 
of the colonel about fighting and his reputation as a rough 
rider, and I was just wondering what in the name of heaven 
would happen to these four brigades if the colonel was to get 
killed in the first battle. Has the gentleman thought of that’ 
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Mr. GARDNER. Yes; and if the gentleman realizes what 
the Rough Riders were ip the Spanish War, he will remember 
that Roosevelt chose Leonard Wood for his colonel and all the 
way down the line he chose here and there a Regular, here and 
there an adventurer, but they were all men who could follow 
his lead. 

Mr. HOWARD. It is a source of great comfort to me that 
Gen. Wood is going with the colonel. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to reach some 
sort of an agreement as to how long this amendment is going to 
be debated. 

SEVERAL Mempuers. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. TILSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey] be allowed to proceed for 10 
minutes, and then that debate on this amendment close. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on this 
amendment, and the Chair has promised me recognition follow- 
ing the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertry]. I hope the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut will not be granted. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us agree on a certain length of time. 
There are only two or three men on our side who want to be 
heard. 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHeritey] wish? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope to say what I am going to say in five 
minutes. I certainly should not want more than 10 minutes 
at the outside. 

Mr, DENT. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this amendment be closed in 30 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment close in 
30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MASON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DENT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto be closed in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs desire to indicate who shall control 
this 30 minutes? 

Mr. DENT. To be controlled by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Anybody who wants to speak should get 
his time from the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. Are the 10 minutes of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHEeRLEy] to be taken out of the 30 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has not yet 
been granted 10 minutes: 

Mr. TILSON. I renew my request that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Reserving the right to object, I am perfectly 
willing that the gentleman from Kentucky may have the 10 min- 
utes, but it ought not to be taken out of the 30 minutes. If it is to 
be taken out of the 30 minutes, I shall object. 

Mr. LANGLEY. My colleague [Mr. SHERLEY] says he thinks 
he can close in five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest that if gentlemen will allow me, 
I will be glad to proceed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That will be the better way, and at the end 
of five minutes the question of granting an extension of time can 
be settled. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, DENT. Is not this the parliamentary situation, that the 
committee having decided to close the debate in 30 minutes, 
Members can be recognized for only five minutes by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the regular procedure. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see Col. 
Roosevelt lead American troops in France [applause], but I 
do not believe that in order that he should lead them we need 
to adopt this amendment, or that those of us who have fought 
here for days for a principle can afford now to agree to the 
amendment. [Applause.] There is no reason why the Colonel 
may not be given a commission, and there is no further reason 
why it may not be possible to take of the existing army a 
sufficient force to France within a few months, and that force 
will be a trained force that can properly uphold the honor 
and glory of this country and give real aid to the cause: we 
are fighting for. 

We can send him with all of the prestige that would follow 
from his great name and from his giving thus an earnest of 
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what the Nation intends to do, without undertaking to ¢ 
the whole plan for an efficient army by the proposal { 
being made here. ‘To send men to France except well equipped 
equipped with everything necessary, is to put'a burdey +... 
our allies and not to aid them. To send men there -«: 
suddenly, insufficiently trained, insufficiently equipped, is 
to hurt and not to help. 

I appreciate the value of sentiment in life. I desire »< e) 
as any man that America shall as soon as possible sly. }, 
willingness to spend her blood as well as her money, })); +), 
way to do it is not the way that is here suggested. If th 
Colonel is sincere in his desire, as I believe he is since». lot 
the plan take form by his receiving a commisson, and {)\«), } 


let 


such a force as can properly be sent from the existing Apyyy , 


under his command to France, and we will have aceon))))j.) 
all that is to be accomplished by the act of the former Ppocjju; ' 
of the United States leading our forces there, and we \j is a 
have accomplished it with any hurt to our allies by coyai,. 
troops that would be a hindrance instead of an aid. ie 

We ought not to throw down the barrier to this 
and if we do it we simply invite the same proposition 
hundreds of other men, and we open up a Vicious syste 
against which we have been contending, and which many of os 
have consistently opposed for the few days past. [Applause.] 

I beg the House not to be swept off its feet by any eye 
appeal as was made by the distinguished gentleimay yoy, 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. War is more than sentiment : 


1ed 


posal 


Tron 


to remember that it is not permitted to simply give rein to jr. 
impulses, but that there is demanded of it sober, common-sense 
judgment. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 
mittee, my colleague (Mr. SHERLEY] appeals to those of yoy 
who, with him, have been opposing the volunteer system to yote 
against this amendment, because he says you have been, during 
the progress of this great debate, battling steadfastly for a prin- 
ciple, and that you would be abandoning that for which you 
have been contending if you support this amendment. I heg to 
remind him that the distinguished gentleman from Mussachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER], who is perhaps the foremost leader on 
that side of the question, and certainly the most persistent and 
earnest advocate of selective conscription, is in favor of this 
amendment. He evidently does not think that it would impair 
the cause of conscription, which he has been so ably espousing. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this amendment, first, because I have 
every reason to believe, from what I have heard from most 
reliable ‘sources, that unless it is adopted there is no chance 
whatever for that distinguished and patriotic American citizen 
Col. Roosevelt, to get a commission to organize a division of 
volunteers, which he desires to do and which, in my judgment! 
millions of American citizens want him to do, and which the 
Kaiser, above all others, does not want him to do. [Applause.! 
If this amendment is adopted the administration wil! wnder- 
stand, just as the country will understand, that it was intended 
for this purpose; and while no names are mentioned it will be 
well understood in the proper place that such was the purpose 
of the Congress, and, backed as it will be by the overwnelming 
demands of the people, an acceptance of his offer would follow. 

I am for the amendment, in the second place, because in tie 
district that 1 have the honor to represent there are many pall: 
otic men who are waiting for a chance to volunteer, «nd in s 


number of instances men have made preparation to orsan 


units for the service, and many of the men have already prove 
ised to go with them, and in almost every case they fite 
expressed their desire to have the honor of goils 1 the 
Roosevelt division. [Applause.] 

I am assured that in the famous city of Hazard alone LAP 
plause] they are prepared to raise a battalion to jut" 
Roosevelt colors, and half of the men have alread) ’ 
military training and experience. I have received 
ances from other sections of my district, for there “re ™ 
“ slackers” there when the country needs them, ‘That is 0 
they want to go with Roosevelt. They know if meuny @ "\, 
if there is any fighting to do. He has had many devoted trie 
in that mountain country, and some who did not think . : 
of him, but this is a time when all differences nus! ©" — 
and when we need our strongest and bravest mer “ad U 
[Applause.] The adoption of this amendment wou 
in my judgment, than any other one thing that we | 
give impetus to the American spirit and help to popur 
war with the great masses of the people. If the 

I am for this amendment for still another reas) 
proposition of the minority of the committee |) 7 majority 
amendment would open some opportunity, and if | najorns 
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proposition prevails it would open a still wider opportunity 
for the brave boys of the country to volunteer. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it is my purpose to address the 
committee When the selective conscription amendment is offered 
by the gentleman from California, later on, I would not under- 
take here, even if I had time enough, to discuss that question. 
I shall only make one or two observations to finish up the time 
allotted me. I listened with genuine pleasure to the magnificent 
speech of my distinguished friend from California [Mr. Kaun], 
whom I have for many years regarded as one of the ablest men 
in this great body. [Applause.] 

It was, indeed, an eloquent and forceful presentation of the 
conscription cause, and yet it seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the very outset of his argument he confirmed the con- 
tention of those of us who favor a trial of the volunteer system 
first, for the extracts that he read from Gen. Washington's 
letters showed that that distinguished American was advocat- 
ing the draft as supplemental to the volunteer system, under 
which the Continental Army was organized and under which 
he was at that time conducting the War of the Revolution. 
This is identically the proposition which the majority report of 
the committee recommends. [Applause.] 

Before I close I must challenge a statement which the gen- 
tlenan from California made, or rather an inference clearly 
to be drawn from what he said. He quoted figures from the 
different Northern States, showing the millions and millions 
that were expended by those States as bounty to Union sol- 
diers. His purpose was clear and I regretted to hear him use 
such an argument to support conscription and to refer to 
bounties in the spirit that he did. In the opening hours of 
this debate those who opposed the volunteer system were bold 
in their attacks upon the Volunteers. They were driven from 
that position by the repeated refutations presented by gentlemen 
on the other side who cited instance after instance of the splen- 
did record of the ‘Volunteers, and of the heroism, valor, and 
patriotism which they have displayed in all the wars in which 
our country has been engaged. 

Now, instead of attacking them openly they call it an attack 
upon the “system,” but it is really stabbing the Volunteers 
in the back to say even by innuendo that the men on the Union 
side who received a bounty took it as a bribe to induce them 
to volunteer to serve their country. I deny it, and in their 
hames and the names of their descendents I resent it. Ah, 
Brother KAHN, and you gentlemen who applauded what he said, 
you misunderstand the true situation, you lose sight of the 
human side of it. You lose sight of the poor man’s side of it. 
There comes to my mind now the picture of a lonely grave 
upon a Kentucky hillside where sleeps a soldier of the Union. 
A braver, truer man never rallied to the flag of his country. 
He did not volunteer at the beginning of the war. He had a 
wife and five small children who would be left defenseless if 
he volunteered, because they were very poor and lived upon 
his daily earnings, He wanted the Union cause to win and 
was anxious to go to the front. He was struggling between 
emotions of love, duty, and patriotism. When the bounty was 
offered by our State he accepted it, but he did not take it in his 
pocket to the front. He left it to help that little family and 
preserve them while he went forward to join the boys at the 
front, like the brave volunteer that he was. [Loud applause.] 

Gentlemen, what was true of that man was true of thousands 
of others, Those of you who are talking so much about the 
importance of starting right in this war should remember that 
in this country there are millions of the sons and grandsons 
of these heroes of the Civil War and that you will have to rely 
largely upon—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. ® I am sorry. 
on. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I had expected to express very 
briefly at a later hour my views on the pending bill, but the 
umendment now presented causes me to say a word. For days 
the House and the Senate and the country have been engaged 
he a discussion of the question as to whether an army should 
© raised by the volunteer method of raising companies, regi- 
aon and brigades in different localities or through different 
aaa sof voluntary enlistment, or whether universal liability to 
= ice should be the basis upon which the Army is to be formed. 
a -. a are in favor of letting Col. Roosevelt raise a division 
oa easily give him the opportunity by voting in favor of the 

Uunteer method of raising an army. [Applause.] Those who 
are in favor of the draft system, in favor of universal liability 

Service, in favor of not permitting the individual to select 
th song are utterly inconsistent to maintain that position if 

*y give a special preference to a few adventurers, as described 


I will finish that thought later 
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[Ap- 


by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
plause. ] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not yield. If the volunteer system 
should be adopted, men hereafter and the children of men who 
go into the war will refer to the fact that they themselves or 
their ancestors volunteered in the service of the Government, 
and when the volunteer system has not raised suflicient men, 
and men are drafted, for all time in the family history there 
will be a blot upon those who have been drafted in. But if you 
adopt the system now that all men subject equally to liability 
for service shall be taken according to law. there ean be 
offense in the term “ drafted in.” [Applause. ] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER. I am addressing the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care. I decline to be interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have reached the conclusion 
that, with the demands that may be made upon us in the war 
we are now engaged in, where for the safety and honor and 
dignity of the Republic we must smite our enemy, we ought to 
start right and make no exceptions, and that we ought to adopt 
the system that all men are equally liable to service. [Ap- 
plause.] Then there can be no disgrace hereafter in having 
been drafted into the service of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Tllinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I asked this time as a little prelude to what I 
wish to insert in the Recorp. Now, I am in favor of Col. 
Roosevelt commanding a division in the American Army to 
fight our battles if he so desires. I base that upon the fact 
that we have declared war against the greatest Empire on 
earth and as one of the means of bringing that war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion I am. for adopting, enacting, and putting 
into force every measure possible at our command. | Ap- 
plause.}] And I will tell you another thing. I am for obey- 
ing the Commander in Chief, and I am for complying with his 
requests in the method of raising an army. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I wanted to know if the gentleman is in 
favor of this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am going to vote for this amend- 
ment, if that is what the gentleman wants to know, and I am 
going to vote for the requests and desires of our Commander 
in Chief. Now, if he is big enough to command our armies in 
time of war, surrounded as he is with his great officers and 
having the counsel and advice that he has, it occurs to me he 
knows how he wants to raise this army. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How did the Belgians do; how 
did Switzerland do, pointed out as a model in warfare for 
our own troops; how did France do and England do? We 
have to keep at home the necessary men to supply munitions 
in order to help carry on and conduct this war. 

I did not vote for Mr. Wilson, but he was elected President 
of the United States. That was a great honor, and with that 
came great tasks and great responsibility. I have heard it said 
by Members of this House that he was one of the greatest Presi- 
dents this country ever had and was the greatest living Ameri- 
ean. It is not: necessary to decide that at this time. Besides 
being elected President he was elected Commander in Chief of 
our Army and Navy and of the militia of the States in time of 
war. No doubt of that, the Constiution says that. 

We are at war. No one likes that, but it came without provo- 
cation on our part. It was forced upon us by an utter disregaml 
of international law, by a violation of the laws of humanity, 
and the ruthless practice of barbarity. 


We are at war with the greatest military power on the earth. 
He is already in the field with an estimated army of 15,000,000. 
It is composed of men of military training and experience, and 
they are fighting for the life of their nation. 

To now win this war requires the best of our efforts and all 
our resources if need be. It is a great and important under- 
taking. Let no man be deceived into thinking that we entered 
upon alight or easy task. It may be a long war. I hope nof, 


[Mr. GaAarpNer]. 


no 
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but we must prepare. Our duty now lies in one direction and 
leads to one purpose. Everything for victory. 

The most essential thing is an army. We should have one of 
large number, well trained and equipped. We have appropriated 
$7,000,000,000. We should have an army with others in training 
of 2,000,000 men. 

Ilow to get them is the question under consideration. The 
method proposed in the bill is for volunteers, and then, if the 
men do not volunteer, draft them. The other method is to 
raise them by selected conscription from the beginning. 

The President and Commander in Chief says to conscript the 
men in the first instance and not wait for volunteering. The 
War Department, our Army officers, and generals, War Colleges, 
and Chief of Staff, whe must lead the men and direct the battles 
are in favor of conscription. 

We have in this country at the present time the great Gen. 
Joffre, who is directing the valiant French armies, and he says 
to conscript our Army. rf 

We also have the general secretary of the British Empire, 
Mr. Balfour, representing the English Government in supply- 
ing men and supplies for the army. He says it will be a mis- 
take if we do not select our armies by conscription, and that 
England made a fatal mistake costing thousands upon thousands 
of lives and millions upon millions of money by the volunteer 
systeln. 

I have received letters and telegrams almost without number 
from the citizens of my district asking me to stand by the 
President. I am going to stand by my country. The President 
is strong for selective conscription. He is ovr Commander in 
Chief. He was elected to do the work. The job is on hand. 
Some one must lead. Shall we take the advice of the man who 
was elected for that purpose? Shall we permit the one the Con- 
stitution points out to say? Shall we take the advice of the 
Army officers of our land? Shall we profit by the experience 
of Englund and France? Shall we be guided by the requests 
from the great mass of the people of our States and districts? 
They ought to be permitted to speak and be considered. 

After I had retired to bed last night I arose and was handed 
the following telegram, which is only a sample of many sent me. 

Derroit, MIcH., April 26, 1917. 
Hion. J. M. C. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We are in favor of general taxation and against a burdensome tax 
on industry. We are unalterably in favor of conscription and against 
the volunteer system. We believe this to be the sentiment of the whole 
State of Michigan, and ask that you stand firmly by these principles. 

SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL Co., OF DETROIT. 

We have declared war, and I for one am in favor of striking 
our enemy with might and main and bring it to a victorious and 
speedy conclusion. I am not going to vote for war and then 
hamper or impede or direct or command the Commander in 
Chief. That is his job. F 

I am going to render him and my country my best service in 
the great task of crushing our enemy. Now we are engaged in 
a great struggle to determine whether this Nation or any nation 
conceived in liberty can long endure; and it is as true to-day 
as it was when Abraham Lincoln declared it on the blood- 
stained hillsides of Gettysburg. We are at war and the issue 
is as great. 

No one can imagine the consequences if our allies lose. 
us buckle on the armor. Let us aid in every way. 
wants an army. We must have an army. 

We all agree as to that but seem to differ widely on how it 
shall be enlisted. 

I believe that a selective conscription is the best for the citizen, 
the Army, and the Nation. When a person wishes to construct 
a building, a railroad, or carry on other diversified industry he 
does not have all the men work in one line or on one part or 
division, but he has the structural work done in part by the 
architect, a part by the engineer, a part by the mechanics, and 
a part by the unskilled workmen. An army must not only 
have the soldiers, but must have ammunition, provisions, and 
supplies.. It is needless to have an army or a navy without guns, 
shot nd shell, boats, clothing, or provisions. When a skilled 
workinan, munition maker, or. mechanic presents himself for 
enlistment or is enrolled, he should not be sent to the firing 
line, but he should be uniformed and sent to the factory to 
work as a skilled workman to supply the army. 

England made this mistake at first by sending all her work- 
men and mechanics into the ranks, and after many of them 
had been killed others were recalled to carry on the munition 
factories to manufacture supplies. We are told not to make 
this mistake. 

I am not in the least hereby criticizing the volunteer soldier. 
I praise him for the sacrifices he has made, for the victories he 
has won for our glorious Republic, our freedom, and our insti- 


Let 
The President 
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tutions. He holds first place among our citizenry, and | 
not detract or dim the glory of his achievements or +t}, 
of his endeavor. But now we are confronted by a si) 
and terrible war, the greatest the world ever knew, wh: 
and shell fill the air each day, and millions to-day are ed 
on each side as contenders; these are trained and s an 
veterans, and our Army must be carefully chosen, [If yyyjc: 5, 
supplied with ample munitions and supplies of all kinds. | 
our mechanics and engineers go to the front, it will be 9 ») 
in the first instance, such as England made, and miny 
either be killed or recalled to furnish the ammunition, ey); 
implements for conducting the war. I think this ean |) 
done by the selective conscription. 

I notice ex-President Roosevelt has volunteered himself jy): 
wants to select a battalion to follow. Ex-President att. {{,) 
Elihu Root, of New York: Col. Watterson, of Louisvil|, 
many of the leaders of thought and industry of Americ: 
conseription best. 

I think Mr. Roosevelt’s request should be granted, anid jo }, 
permitted not only to go but it would be clearly the bes; 
to do to send a number of our Army officers to the firing | in 
Europe to study the art of conducting and earrying on the way 
so that when our Army arrived they would have leaders fs) 
with Kuropean warfare. 

The volunteer system has been tried. It would take a long 
time for us to secure an army of such proportion as we 
for the European war. 

I attended a meeting held in this city of Washinetor ati: 
by thousands of people. There were moving pictures, the 
Marine Bangl, speaking, and singing. The evening was fine, gn 
it was held out of doors. Washington is a city of about 400.009 
people. Earnest appeals were made at this mass meeting { 


for 
volunteers, but as far as I could observe none respon:ie«| 1 it 
is stated that out of the population of this large city of 400.000 
there has been but 135 enlistments up to this time. 

If we are to enroll an army of 2,000,000 men, enlistments at 
the rate of 1,000 a day would require 2,000 days, or about 6 
years’ time. We have been for upward of one year calling for 
volunteers to join our Army and Navy, to fill up the quota needed 
in the Army and Navy, and recruit up the National Guard, but 
we are short about 200,000 men yet. 

I clip from the Washington Herald of April 27, 1917, this day, 
the following excerpt, showing that the enlistments are coming 
too slow to equip an army of large size within reasonable tiny 

The net total enlistments yesterday were 1,003, making the Navyys 
strength 81,269. Nearly 20,000 more men can be used, alt! t 
total for manning the fighting ships is within 3,300 of the ) 

Enlistments for the Regular Army numbered 1,684 yesterda 
a total sihce April 1 of 33,792. Pennsylvania led with 1s]. [i 
was second with 167, Michigan third with 116, and New )\ ‘ 
with 107. Indiana and Massachusetts each had 75, Iowa 65 
and Texas 62. 

Nevada is the only State which has supplied her quota, | 
census figures. Nevada was supposed to furnish only 1. 
already she has sent 173. New York, which is schedul 1 
18,226 men, has furnished only 2,784. Illinois’s quota is 11.270 aud 
she has furnished 3,359. 

If the whole Army is to be raised by conscript, thi 
does not cast any odium upon any man in the uniform of lis 
country. It was necessary to make four drafts in the War ol 
the Rebellion. 

Switzerland, which has a universal system of milit«r) 
ing, conscripts for its army. France conscripts. Ene!:! 
conscripts. And in time of need no country would hesitate fo 
conscript, and a man who fights for his country is no less a 
hero in the front rank because he is a conscript. 

It has been said that a conscript and a convict were consis 
ered in the same class by some. There is no more cornectio! 
between conscript and convict than there is between jreicuet 
and prisoner. , 

The word “conscript” is a compound of che wor 
and “ seribo,” méaning “ written together,” and if (! 
not a suitable one, nevertheless it means enroll 
Army. . 

By conscription a man’s name is drawn by lot. ! 
suitable age and physically: sound, he is chosen for | 
This is fair, just, and equitable to all: 

It is not fair to have a part of the people or 2 cli~ wall 
those who want to stay at home and who are ass!) 1 wel 
equipped for service as those who yolunteer. 

In the time of need our country has a right te: 
services, our property, and, if need be, our lives 7 
much of all of these. It is the duty of every “il u 
his country, and that duty the Government ha: i! 
mand, and it is not a right which the citizen las 


make a choice when the life of the Nation is in por" 
rests on all. 
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we vored for war. The country is at war. We have elected 
‘yo Commander in Chief, Now, let us supply him with the 
‘rl iy he calls for and provide him with the material he needs. 
yr, CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I favor this amendment because from the very beginning of this 
war we need in it sentiment and imagination to which reference 
has been made. The greatest genius of war that the world has 
over known once said that men should be appealed to through the 
medium of imagination rather than of mathematics. When 
the First Constl proposed in his own handwriting to George the 
Third that a treaty should be concluded between France and 
England his offer was spurned. Indeed, the King of England 
did not even dignify the proposal with an answer. Then the 
vepius of the Corsican in applying his theory of imagination in 
the practical affairs of life was superbly demonstrated. - He 
Jesired to conclude a treaty with the Czar of Russia. As a first 
step he dressed up in good clothes all the Russian troops in 
France and sent them back home under parole. This was an act 
of chivalry and courtesy that the Czar could not well resist, and 
the treaty was immediately concluded. 

The trouble with this war, as stupendous as it may be, and 
as painful and disastrous as its effects may be, is that it is 
liable to die “ aborning.” There is an uneasy feeling in certain 
quarters amounting to actual apprehensions that the declaration 
of war by the Congress has not met and will not meet with a 
hearty response from the people. 

The distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
suid a few days ago that this was a holy war, a war of righteous- 
ness: and referring to this statement, my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] on yesterday said 
that Congress knew that it was a sacred war, but that the people 
had not yet learned it. He insisted that in a few months the 
people themselves would recognize the seriousness of the under- 
taking and the character of the holy war they were called upon 
to wage. What an exquisite compound of irony and humor this, 
that we have proclaimed a holy war which the people them- 
selyes have not yet come to comprehend ! 

But if my friend from Massachusetts is right it can not be 
denied that we need at once to inject into the conflict the 
elements of sentiment, imagination, and enthusiasm. We need 
to proclaim a erusade, and in the American Republic there is 
no man comparable to Roosevelt as a creator of sentiment and 
enthusiasm and as an organizer of political crusades. Above 
ill things we need at the very beginning of this war Roosevelt’s 
indomitable energy, superb optimism, and boundless enthusiasm. 

Mr, SHEeRLEY stated that he would not consent to upset a 
system, to destroy a design or a plan by an exception. We 
did this quite well, nevertheless, in the War with Spain. We 
lad a Regular Army, and still we sent Roosevelt there. 

It should be understood that Roosevelt will not operate as 
i part of a machine and that he will not serve under anybody. 
Moreover, he should not be asked to do so. He is an ex- 
President of this Republic, and one of the greatest that ever 
secupied the presidential chair. His brilliant and superb public 
record entitles him to exceptienal consideration. He is the 
srandest combination of conscience, heart, and brain beneath 
our flag. He is America’s magnificent contribution to the man- 
hood of the race and to the civilization of the earth. We can 
afford to make this exception in his favor, and the unanimous 
judgment of the people will be that we have done well to make 
the exception. No other man in the Republic could ask such a 
commission, and no other should be granted it. We shall cer- 
‘ainly make a sad mistake if we fail to adopt the amendment. 
‘Applause, ] 

Mr, DENT, Mr. Chairman, I want only just one minute. Not- 
withstanding the fact that my conviction is firmly in favor of 
- volunteer system, that issue has been fairly and squarely 
“rafted in the bill, and I do not think it ought to be disturbed 
by a general provision authorizing the call for volunteers in 
“*parate brigades or divisions. And if we do agree to adopt 
ie yolunteer system we ought to agree to adopt it under some 
une provision of law, as is done in section 3. I think it 
the oe on specific under the law, and for that reason I hope 

— idinent will be rejected. t 

“t. AUSTIN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


— lily amendment so as to read as follows. 
1e 


uhanim« 


ao ‘us consent to modify his amendment. Is there objec- 


i After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
r ‘port the amendment. 

The Clerk redd as follows: 

At the end of page 2 insert the following: 


The President is further authorized to raise and maintain by volun- 
n 


tary enlistme 
y enlistment, to organize and equip not to exceed one fantry 
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division, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner provided 
by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Provided, That the organization 
of said force shall be the same as that of the corresponding organiza 
tion of the Regular Army: And provided further, That no such volun- 
teer force shall be accepted in any unit smalier than a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment before the House is dis- 
placed by the amendment which is now at the desk and which is 
the amendment now to be voted on. 
ing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were 

Mr. AUSTIN. 


ee 3 : 
Phe question is on agree- 


ayes 92, noes 153. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 


Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Dent and Mr. Austin took 
their places as tellers. 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 


106, noes 170. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Third. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to call for 
500,000 volunteers under and in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved April 25, 1914, in so far as said act is not in conflict with 
any of the provisions of this act. That said act of April 25, 1914, is 
hereby amended so us to give to the President full and complete au 
thority to refuse to accept and to discharge from the service any and 
all persons designated in section 3 of this act. That in the event 
it becomes necessary to raise an additional force of 500,000 men as 
specified in subdivision 4 of this section, the President be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to call such additional force by volunteers in the 
Same manner. Such volunteer army shall be apportioned among the 
various States and Territories and the District of Columbia according 
to population, raised in regimental units or parts thereof in addition to 
the National Guard in such States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia already authorized by law: Provided, That such volunteer 
forces shall be recruited in local units as far as practicable and com- 
pany officers may be appointed from such units upon passing such 
reasonable aud practicable examination as to fitmess as the President 
may direct. All other officers to be appointed as specitied in this para 
graph. That upon the completion of the enrollment as provided in 
this act, and in the event the President decides that such additional 
force or forces shall not have been effectually raised and maintained 
under the call for volunteers as herein provided, the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to raise by draft as herein provided, organize 
and equip an additiona: force of 500,000 enlisted men, or such part or 
parts thereof «s he may at any time deem necessary, and to provide 
the necessary officers, line and staff, for said force and for organizations 
of the other forces hereby authorized, or by combining organizations of 
said other forces, by ordering members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps to 
temporary duty in accordance with the provisions of section 38 of the 
national-defense act approved June 3, 1916; by appointment from the 
Regular Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, from those duly qualified 
and registered pursrfant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1903 (35 Stat. L., 775), from the members of the National 
Guard drafted into the service of the United States, from those who 
have been graduated from educational institutions at which military in 
struction is compulsory, or from those who have had honorable service 
in the Regular Army, the National Guard, or in the Volunteer forces, 
or from the country at large, by assigning retired officers of the Regular 
Army to active daty with such force with their rank on the retired 
list and the full pay and allowances of their grades; or by the appoint- 
ment of retired officers; and enlisted men, active or retired, of the 
Regular Army as commissioned officers in such forces: Provided, That 
the organization of said force shall be the same as that of the corre- 
sponding organizations of the Regular Army: And provided further, 
That officers with rank not above that of colonel shall be appointed by 
the President alone, and officers above that grade by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. ; 


Also the following committee amendments were read: 

Page 3, line 8, after the word “accept,” insert the word “ in.” 

Page 3, line 12, after the word “* fourth,” insert the word “ four.” 

Line 17, after the word “ population,” insert the word “ and.” 

Line 19, strike out the word “already ” and insert the word “ now.” 

Line 24, strike out the word “to” and insert the word “ shall.” 

Page 4, line 1, strike out the word “enrollment” and insert the word 
* registration.” 

In same line, after the word “in,” insert the words “ 

Line 4, strike out the words “and maintained.” 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time to offer a 
substitute for the amendments to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute for the entire paragraph? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, it is in order to dispose of the 
committee amendments first. 

Mr. MANN. The committee amendments have to be disposed 
of first, but this is in order at any time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. But we are entitled to a separate vote ov 
each one of the committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; but the gentleman has a right to offer 
a substitute and have it pending. 

Mr. CANNON. I submit the first committee amendment is to 
be acted upon as a single proposition. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, then, if that is so, the substitute would 
come after this amendment is disposed of. He could offer an 
amendment to the first committee amendment perhaps if lie 
desired. 


t of.” 


section 








— 


Mr. MANN. I will say to my colleague he can offer the sub- 
stitute at any time. That is pending. The first original para- 
graph has to be perfected by disposing of the amendment to that. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman desires the committee amend- 
ments settled en gros? 

Mr. MANN. Nobody has asked for it. 

Mr. CANNON. It will have to be by unanimous consent if 
the substitute is now offered to the committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. He is not offering it to the committee amend- 
ments, but to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute is offered. The committee 
amendments will be acted upon and the substitute will be acted 
upon in relation to the paragraph as affected by the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. DENT. 
amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Let the substitute be reported first. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have an amendment I desire to offer to 
section 8 on page 3, and I wish to offer my amendment before 
I am cut off with this motion to vote upon the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will not be cut off. He 
will have ample opportunity in which to offer his amendment. 
The Clerk will now report in order the committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. The substitute has not been reported. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the substitute for 
the paragraph, offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAHN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KAHN: Page 3, lines 1 to 25, and page 4, 
lines 1 to 6, strike out the following: 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to call for 
500,000 volunteers under and in accordance with the act of Congress 


approved April 25, 1914, in so far as said act is not in conflict with 


25, 
any of the provisions of this act. That said act of April 25, 1914, is 


hereby amended so as to give to the President full and complete au- 
on to refuse to accept in and to discharge from the service any 
and all persons designated in section 3 of this act. That in the event 
it becomes necessary to raise an additional force of 500,000 men, 
as specified in subdivision 4 of the section, the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to call such additional force by volunteers 
in the same manner. Such volunteer army shall be nen oned ae 
the various States and Territories and the District of Columbia accord- 
ing to population and raised in regimental units or parts thereof in 
addition to the National Guard in such States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia now authorized by law: Provided, That such vol- 
unteer forces shall be recruited in local units as far as practicable and 
company Officers may be appointed from such units upon panies such 
reasonable and practicable examination as to fitness as the President 
may direct. All other officers shall be appointed as specified in this 
pee. That upon the completion of the registration as provided 
n section 4 of this act, and in the event the President decides that such 
additional force or forces shall not have been effectually raised under 
the call for volunteers as herein provided, the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am informed by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann] that his proposition is to amend 
paragraph 8 instead of presenting a substitute for the entire 
paragraph. I suggest that he withdraw his amendment, so that 
the committee amendments can be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that this was a sub- 
stitute. The Clerk will report the committee amendments in 
their order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, there is no disagreement in the 
committee on the subject of the amendments. They are merely 
to perfect the language. I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered as adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee amendments may be voted on 
en bloe. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments which have been reported to the House coming from the 
committee, 

The committee amendments referred to were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Now the gentleman from California offers his 
amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And, Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California will be 
recognized first, as a member of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Let the amendment be read again, Mr. Chair- 
man, because, for one, I have not followed the proposed amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California. I want to follow it in 
connection with the language of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from California will again be read. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I asked the Chair a few min- 
utes ago whether, after the disposition of the amendments 





Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the committee 
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offered by the chairman of the committee, I would have 

portunity to offer an amendment to this section and hay. 
opportunity in advance of the substitute offered by the 

man from California. q 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not think it was ) 
way. The gentleman said he had an amendment. The (.. 
said he would have an opportunity to offer it. Of course 
gentleman from California should offer an amendment. 
the rules of the House he would have that right. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It was so stated at thi; ; 
as I understand it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My amendment has no reference to j}\o . 
stitute offered by the gentleman from California, but has jy «4, 
with the original of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is an amendment to some other yoy 
of the paragraph? 

Mr. AUSTIN. This amendment that I propose to offer es) yo: 
be offered as a substitute for the amendment that the gentlemsy 
from California offers. It applies simply and alone to the yolny. 
teer system carried in this section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the « 
man’s amendment will not be affected by the amendment of 1), 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. If not, then you would be entitled to offer 
it. Of course the recognition must go ordinarily first to a joerm- 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My amendment is to the original. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, is not the gentleman fo) 
Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] entitled to a preference in offering an 
amendment to perfect the paragraph, whereas the amendert 
of the gentleman from California is to strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course if the matter to which the cep- 
tleman from California offers an amendment will be stricien 
from the bill as the result of the amendment of the gentleman 
from California, and the gentleman from Tennessee has an 
amendment which proposes to affect that original matter, his 
amendment would be in order now. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment of the gentleman from California 
is offered and should be reported first. Then the gentleman from 
Tennessee, before that amendment is voted on, is warranted in 
offering a preferential motion to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is precisely what the Chair was 
trying to develop. 

Mr. MANN. So I supposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Tennessee jis 4 
perfecting amendment, he will have the opportunity to offer it. 
The Clerk will again report the amendment of the gentle 
from California. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I notice, so far as the language of the amend: 
ment of the gentleman from California was read, that his amend- 
ment contains the original language that was stricken out by 
the committee. For instance, the word “enrollment” is used 
in his amendment, whereas we have just voted on and adopted 
the language “ registration.” What effect will the adoption of 
the gentleman’s amendment have on the vote we have just taken 
on the committee amendments? His amendment changes the 
original language of the bill. 

The CHATRMAN. And other language? 

Mr. KAHN. No. My amendment strikes out everything 0! 
page 3 excepting the word “third,” and on page 4, lines 1, 2. 5, 
4, and 5, and up to the syllables “ thorize,” including the syllables 
“thorize ” on line 6, and leaves the rest of the paragraph intact. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that bring you down to line 1, 0! 
page 4? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; line 6. : 

Mr. KAHN. Line 6. The last two syllables of the wore 
“ authorize.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. It capitalizes the word? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gent!c 
California is to strike out and insert? 

Mr. KAHN. No; just to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the first motion? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. - nes 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the gentleman from Tennesse a 
an amendment designed to perfect that language that you 1" 
pose to strike out. 


in irom 


ir state 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the ©8" | 
what the amendment of the gentleman from Califor: 

The CHAIRMAN, 
graph, is it not? 


is? 
It is to strike out this part of the pe" 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. It has not been stated from the desk 
vet just what is proposed. 
“rhe CHAIRMAN. Yes; it is proposed to strike out all on 
page 3 and then on page 4, down to line 6; that is, down to the 
words “to raise,” in line 6. The motion of the gentleman from 
(‘alifornia is to strike out that matter in the paragraph, and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] has an amend- 

ent. 
™ Bir. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
“oported ? 
; The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is going to have the amend- 
ment reported. The amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Austin] is to perfect the language which is pro- 
posed to be stricken out, and the amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee will be reported from the desk. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is to insert, after the word “law,” in line 
2, page 3, the following 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 3, by inserting, after the word “law,” in line 20, 

» following: 

* tole vied, That credit be given to each congressional district for 
the total number who volunteer or have volunteered under the provi- 
sions of this act: And provided further, That if the quota assigned 
each congressional district has not been furnished within 30 days 
after the call for volunteers, the President shall proceed to enforce 
the drafting provisions of this act in such district.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to withdraw my first 
amendment and to substitute another in place of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous. consent to withdraw his first amendment and to 
substitute one in its stead, which will be read from the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of page 3, after the word “ third” in line 
1, and on page 4, down to and including the word “ authorized,” in 
lines 5 and 6, 

Mr. DENT. And I suggest to the gentleman that the word 
“to” ought to begin with a capital letter, 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] to strike out the lan- 
guage indicated, 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from California desire to 
be recognized on his amendment now? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not desire to address the committee on my 
amendment, The matter has been discussed for four days. By 
striking out this language it leaves the section so that it will 
provide for an additional army of 500,000 men, who shall be 
brought to the colors of the country under a system of selective 
draft. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. One moment, Mr. Chairman, before the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] proceeds. I do not care to 
address the committee on this subject. The announcement was 
made that a number of gentlemen on both sides of this ques- 
ton had been prevented from discussing it during the general 
debate, for one reason and another, and I would like to see if 
We can get some understanding that the debate may run on this 
pi until those gentlemen have had a chance to be 

eard, 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection. 

_Mr. DENT. Personally I am ready for a vote, but I would 
like to accommodate these: gentlemen who have not had an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. MANN. How many are there? 

, ae DENT. I see a number of gentlemen holding up their 
ands, 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LANGLEY. I judge from what I can hear that about 
the same number of gentlemen are crying “ Vote” who have 
had a chance to be heard in general debate. 

Mr. MANN. It is half past 5 o’clock. Can we not reach 
an agreement that debate on this proposition may continue until 
oo a: 7 or 8 o’clock—that there shall be no vote before 8 

‘lock ? 

Mr. KAHN, I have no objection. 

- DENT. I have no objection to that. 

‘r. HARDY, Those who have been heard ought not to ask 
to be heard again, 
am CANNON, I think this amendment will dispose of the 
tt shall - " whether we shall have a selective draft or whether 
20 mi rst be by volunteers. I myself would like to have 15 or 

nutes upon that proposition. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent that my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] be permitted to address 
the committee for 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire if some arrangement can be made now 
so that those who have not had an opportunity to speak upon 
this question can be accommodated? While other gentlemen 
have had that opportunity, I and several Members of the House 
have been concerned at the Agricultural Department on the food 
question. Now, we would like to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter. 

Mr. HARDY. Cutting out those who have already spoken, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the House is the re- 
quest for unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] may have 20 minutes in which to address the 
House. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to have 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Regular order! If anyone wishes to object, let 
him object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
regular order is, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Now, if my colleague will yield, may we have 
an understanding that there will be no vote before 8 o'clock, 
and give everybody a chance to talk who wishes to do so?) We 
do not get into a war every day. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman couple with that the 
proposal that those who have not already spoken shall have 
preference over those who have been heard? 

Mr. MANN. I think the Chair will take care of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try to do so. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that we have an understanding that 
there shall be no vote until 8 o’clock, and we might run later. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That would not close the matter at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, of course I have no objection— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is it not a fact that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was recognized for 20 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I insist on the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is proceeding with the consent of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But not with the consent of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House can not hinder the gentleman 
from allowing it to proceed in his time. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope it is not proceeding in my time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] has the floor, and with his consent 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] is endeavoring to 
submit a request. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that debate on the 
amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
run until not later than 8.30 to-night. 

SEVERAL Memepers. Nine o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman had better ask unani- 
mous consent that there be no vote before that time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is to submit the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama. The gentleman from Alabama 
| Mr. DENT] requests 

Mr. DENT. And I couple with that, Mr. Chairman, the fur- 
ther request that there shall be no vote on this amendment 
prior to half past 8 to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate shall proceed not later than half past 
8 to-night. Is there objection. 

Mr, O’SHAUNESSY. Reserving the right to object, why does 
not the gentleman from Alabama extend the time so as to give 
everybody an opportunity to speak, in order to have a vote on 
this proposition to-morrow afternoon? If we do not do that 
we will be in the same position to-morrow as we are now, and 
we might as well wind it up to-night. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
if it is the intention te have the House sit late to-night? 

Mr. DENT. It was not my intention, and that is why I 
made the request that debate should proceed until half past 8. 

Mr. MANN. Why not make this request, that the vote shall 
be taken to-morrow immediately after the House goes into 
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Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
then stay here to-night and continue the debate without fixing 
n limit? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the vote on this amendment be taken im- 
mediately after the House goes into Committee of the Whole 
to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask if that includes all amendments on the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The request is made with reference to 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Alabama 
will yield-—— 

Mr, DENT. TI yield. 

Mr. KAHN. I think it best to advise the House that under 
the parliamentary situation it is advisable that this bill be 
passed by the House before 6 o’clock to-morrow. The Senate 
has agreed to vote before midnight to-morrow, and if we have no 
action in the House before that time the Senate bill will come 
here and will be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House. The House bill wi'l be reported to the Senate 
and will be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs in 
the Senate. In other words, the two Houses will be compelled 
to take up the bill of the other House and we will have this 
whole fight to make over again. 

Mr. MANN. I think we can finish this bill to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the vote on the pending amendment be taken 
immediately after the House goes into Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 
~ Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, does that 
contemplate that anfsthing else will be considered to-night, 
any other amendment to any other part of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. That includes all amendments? 

Mr. MANN. We could not do that; but there seems to be a 
consensus of opinion that those of us who stayed last night 
until we adjourned this morning might get away a little earlier 
to-night. The gentleman from Alabama said he would not ask 
us to stay later than half past 8 o'clock. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman from Alabama will yield, 

-I want to say that this is the only proposition in the bill over 
which there is any controversy. After we have passed this point 
it will only take a short time to dispose of the bill, and I sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Alabama that inasmuch as there 
are so many men who would like to be heard, that he make 
his request that no vote shall be taken on this proposition before 
half past 2 to-morrow afternoon. [Cries of “No!” “ No!” 
‘“No!"] 

Mr. BARNHART. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I demand my right to address 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. POU. Is it the understanding that the session to-night 
will be devoted entirely to debate, and that no vote will be taken 
on any amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to quite a 
number of speeches in the short time that I have been in the 
House during the progress of this debate. I have listened to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] and to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kann]. Most of the week I have 
been, by order of the House, practically in the committee room 
helping to prepare legislation for the consideration of the 
House in the early future. I do not know that I can add much 
to what has been said. Possibly I have heard the matter pre- 
sented fully by the gentleman from California and the gentle- 
man from Alabama. I am not going to pledge my devotion to 
the United States. It is not necessary that I should do so. 
{Applause.] Nor am I going to impugn the motives or the 
patriotism of any Member upon either side of the House who 
does not agree with me. I think we are all equally patriotic. 

As I see it, the whole matter in dispute touching this bill is 
as to whether we shall primarily, without further notice, pro- 
ceed to take a census and to draft from the people, subject to 
the operation of this bill, a sufficient number of citizens to 
service with the colors, cutting out from the time this bill 
passes further enlistments to the colors. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands that the only 
volunteer enlistments that will be left is to fill up the National 
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Guard to the war strength and to fill up the organizati of 
the Regular Army to the war strength. 

Mr. CANNON. That is my understanding of it, and 
confirmed by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. In reference to the statement of tho - 
man from Connecticut, I call the attention of the gentle) 
the provision in the bill that authorizes the President | 
solidate them all in one army at once, and there will | 
vacancies to fill up. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; before the units are full the Py 
can consolidate if this bill passes. He can take the Na} 
Guard and consolidate regiments and companies that ay 
full at once, when this bill passes. That is my unders 
of It and by the silence of every one I am convinced thy 
right. 

Mr. Chairman, my investigations for a week past in co 
tee—and I think I am not to be censured for making thi: 
ment—shows that 500,000 men can not be equipped for seyyj 
after you get them, including the equipment, for at Jeact . 
months, and I am not sure but nine months will be rey 
That would be the first 500,000 that are to be authorized jv ; 
bill. So that I do not know but that we better proce: 
the volunteering as it is progressing now while we are ee , 
ready to draft if the volunteers are not forthcoming and vo 
are providing the material for the increase—clothing and tie 
munitions and the arms. I just put that to you as a pra | 
proposition. When this bill passes the whole matter of : 
unteering, except int the Regular Army, ceases. That is )\ 
understanding of it. This bill as it was reported from {)) 
committee provides that immediately upon its passage the Pro. 
dent may call for volunteers, and volunteering will procee:, 
How fast American citizens may volunteer I do not know. | 
am somewhat enthusiastic, and I believe that before we con) 
possibly take a census for a draft the volunteering would have 
proceeded to a point where the draft would be rendered wu- 
necessary. [Applause.] 

Let us not be thin-skinned. Some gentlemen on one side 
have said that to be drafted at any time is a disgraee. I do 
not agree with that proposition. The people who are in favor 
of legislation that will stop volunteering will say, “ Oh, if 
volunteering fails in whole or in part to fill up the requirements 
of the country, to prosecute this war, and you have to draft, 
then all who are drafted will be disgraced.” I do not think » 
Nay, nay. I do not think gentlemen were in good faith and 
were frank in stating that to the House, and I question whether 
they really believed what they said touching the matter. 

My own judgment is that when this bill passes and the vol- 
unteers are called for, as they could be at once, if volunt 
do not come at once, the census for the draft being talren in 
the meantime, with the knowledge that there will be a dratt 
from that very standpoint I think people who will be sub) 
to that draft will be satisfied that it is necessary for thie citl- 
zens of the United States, for the protection of the flag and 
to perform our duty—they are not sure about it now—to volun- 
teer and thus not put the Government to the trouble of drat 
ing. Perhaps I am mistaken about that, but it can not clo any 
harm to try it, can it? [Applause.] 

Much has heen said about public sentiment. The telecranis 

and letters we receive and the newspaper articles we read I 
think, might be likened frequently to the thunder that comes 
when there are but few clouds and is not followed by rs! 
and we are apt to mistake that thunder for a storm or © |i 
ricane. [Laughter and applause.] In the earlier days of Jy 
services in this House I was frequently frightened in that way. 
My God, how sentiment rups! I would be frightened be: 
I might get a dozen telegrams in a day. A tolerably vigorous 
campaign, I think, has been earried on on the part of somebovy. 
IT have not had a dozen telegrams from what they call pict 
ficists. Nay, nay. They have kept quiet, so far 1s | am cot 
cerned, but I must have received as many as 30 or 4) “i'r 
stantially in response to this little printed memorandu!, \ 
I will read to you, as follows: 


Support the President. Pacificists, slackers, and procn to 
are inundating Congress with letters and telegrams. I! ee 
want this anti-American propaganaa to succeed, write or teles! PO 
your Senators and your Congressmen to support the Presivch 
not wait, but do it now. 


ig 


hic 


I just mention that—not to abuse anyone, of course. r - 
American citizen has a right to communicate with his sc" 
and Representative. The right of petition is secured to hit 
He has the privilege of writing letters and sending SE eran 
but I have served long enough in this House to know that be 
round robin that comes to us has been inspired by — ne 


and generally a very few bodies. So that I am ho 
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frigutened. I used to be frightened when I was a small kid 
if I heard an owl hoot in the forest. It is an awfully lene- 
come sound! Of course, I am not comparing these people to 
ywils. 

: They have the right to petition, but we would be foolish 
indeed to take for granted, if you please, that the letters or 
petitions ameunt to anything more than the mere opinion of 
the individuals who send them, although they profess generally 
to speak for a whole State. {[Laughter.] Why, do you know 
I have received a number of telegrams in the last week, cover- 
ing two Sundays, lest Sunday and the Sunday before, inspired 
py resolutions passed by churches, and they are all of the same 
tenor. 1 fancy that Hobson or ex-Goy. Hanly er some of these 
people must be getting up a propaganda. These telegrams run 
about as follows: Oh, for the protection of the flag and the 
country and for efficiency, pass a law, and do it now, to stop the 
making of liquors. 

They want us to pass a prohibition law for the sake of effi- 
ciency. Well, there are about 200,000,000 gallons or more of 
whisky in bond. It ought to bring, if we put another dollar 
a gallon tax on it, $300,000,000 for the Treasury. I am not 
in the whisky business. I never drank a gallon of whisky in 
my life, put together, but, after all, I suppose they will take 
it out of bond if we do not pass a law prohibiting it. I only 
refer to that to show how easy it is, if you do not understand 
it, to get up all kinds of petitions and letters and so forth. I 
wish now to speak a little word about the publishers of the 
United States. I am not speaking of the editors; I am not 
speaking of the correspondents, for they are the people who 
write the articles und who send the dispatches; but the real 
fellow is the publisher, and publishing is the second industry 
in the United States. My God, how they do watch the advertis- 
ing columns [laughter], for they furnish the money, you know, 
and they have a right to, I suppose; but I wish they would just 
say when they write these editorials and when the cerrespond- 
ents send these dispatehes that they are doing this at the com- 
mand of the owners. So much for that. 

Now, much has been said about the failure of the volunteer 
system—much has been said. I lived through the period of the 
Civil War. Do you know how many men were drafted in that 
war? I have got it here. There were 438,000 drafted; 73,000 
furnished substitutes; $3,000 paid the $300 commutation. The 
3,000 were drafted and the. 73,000 served, so it yields 116,000 
men, 

Mr. HOWARD, One hundred and ninety-nine thousand in 
all. 

Mr. CANNON. This comes from The Adjutant General’s 
office—116,000 which were added to the Army. What were the 
enlistments? In round numbers 2,200,000 who volunteered. Oh, 
well but that 116,000 which were added—oh, they were slackers 
and dodgers. No; some of them may have been. They were proeb- 
ably men of families and from one reason or another did not 
feel called upon to go. You know there has to be somebedy to 
raise the corn crop, to raise the cotton, and somebody to raise 
the provisions, and somebody to operate the railroads, and all of 
that. They ean not all fight. Now, in my judgment, and it is 
after something of an investigation, the great block of those 
people who were drafted were performing valuable service in 
that great struggle to preserve the Union. Yet my good friend 
from California [Mr. KaHN]—oh, he says, “That is of little 
consequence; volunteering was a failure.” Over 2,200,000 men 
enlisted, and enough ef them reenlisted to make 2,800,000 in that 
sreat struggle, if you count the reenlistments—the best soldiers 
who ever made an army since the sons of God shouted for joy 
it creation’s dawn up to that time. [Applause.] 

Now, what is the use of sneering at them? I think my friend 
did not intend to sneer at them, but I wish he would look over 
his speech when it goes in the Recorp to-morrow and mark out 
Some things that were put in. That great army, or that part of 
it that followed Grant to Appomatox and down on the Atlantic 
Coast, there never was a better army in the tide of time than 
that army was, and a volunteer army. [Applause.] So it was 
hot a failure. Let us be honest with ourselves. Well, but they 
Sly, Some of these slackers will not go. Well, I know a capi- 
wa and I was told to-day they were employing a press agent, 
mal belongs to one of these organizations and there seems to be 
Ser ot them. They have got this kind of an organization and 
board lave got a security organization and they have got this 
dsiaen that board and the other board, self-constituted. 
is ie er.) Well, I picked it up and here is so much and this 
ot en and the ether so much, and I read it. I do not know 
of cond one-tenth of them probably, but from my knowledge 
ee sca them they had better pull the beam out of their own 
mest of re they undertake to pull the mote out of the eyes of 

of their fellow citizens by denouncing them as slackers, 
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[Applause.] I have received telegrams: I have got one here 
from a Chicago man; I will not give his name—a manufacturer. 


He had read the Senate bill; he had read the bill that if the 
volunteers are stricken out and it is to be written into law 
where the exemptions are from 19 to 25, and I asked a man 


whom I knew was acquainted with the individual, “ Do you 


know So-and-so?” “Yes.” “Well, what is the matter with 
him?” “Why, he has got some beys that the Government 


would exempt under the Senate bill—one or two of them over 
26, and he has got one boy under 17.” “ Well,” 
does the old man come in?” 


I said, “where 
“No; he would not come in, but 
these kids do.” “That would not make him send me this‘ tele- 
gram.” “QOh, no; but you see he is the employer of severa 
hundred men, and he thinks that under the power of the Prest- 
dent to draft by this proposed legislation, whether we have 
volunteering or not, that they might come under the exemption 
of people in industrial occupations.” And by the way, the Sen- 
ate bill, I notice, which is the Staff bill, as I ain informed and 
believe, goes a little further than the House bill, which exempts 
the industrial people but does not by word exempt the farmers. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended for 10 minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am nearly through. 


[After a pause.] 


Now, 


| if the amendment of the gentleman from California fails we 


will have volunteering until the draft census can be taken, 
and then we will not have to draft if the volunteers are suffi- 
cient. f[Applause.] I hope they will be. Does it eost any- 
thing? No; it does not cost anything. You can eall for vol- 
unteers without taking a census, and this bill might pass on 
a Monday, and the call could be made on a Tuesday as it 
provides. As a matter of fact it would probably take a week 
to issue the eall, because we have got to find out how many 
people the President is going to exempt under the selective 
volunteering or the selective drafting; both of them are selee- 
tive. He can exempt the farmers—one-third of the people. 
Do you know—and I just want to stop a minute and then 
come back, because I happen to have the thought now— 
I believe that we can do more good in this great struggle by 
feeding ourselves, by feeding our allies, by furnishing them 
munitions, and by strengthening our Navy, from every stand- 
point, than we can by sending our Army across the sea before 
it is properly drilled and prepared for the service. 

Somebody will say, “ Why, Cannon, I guess you do not want 
any army to go there.” Oh, I do not want an army of my 
fellow citizens to go to the other side unless they will do more 
good than harm. [Applause.] If it is necessary to in 
order to protect the honor of the flag, the safety of the home, 
then I am not afraid but that they will go. sut they have 


v 
£o 


got to be prepared in order to go. We are so busy making 
munitions for our allies that we can not utilize the private 
factories without canceling great contracts where they need 


munitions, 
* factories, 

So let us keep our heads. It does seem to me, however, that 
the gentleman from California in his closing remarks had some- 
thing in view which was, in his opinion, bigger than this war 
and to last longer than this war. 1 believe I do not misquote 
him when I say that he said that he wanted a_ policy 
entered upon that in the future would produce a condition 
where we would have no need for volunteers, but that we would 
call for the citizens by conscription so that we could get rid of 
the slacker. There are slackers now and then, but, my God, 
I do not believe there are as many slackers in the United States 
as there are thieves. [Applause.}] That is my judgment about 
it. I have not taken any census. [Laughter. ] 

Why, if you sit down and think about it in cold blood, this 
slacker proposition ‘appears ridiculous. It is to say 
“slacker.” But can you point him out? “ Well,” says some- 
body, “ your volunteer proposition is going to fail.” No; it will 
not! No; it will not! The boys that come here and fill up our 
hotels and boarding houses, go to Chicago, go to New York, and 
to Boston, the boys that have been to military schools, the boys 
that have been to college, with a little bit of training, come as 
the winds come, do you not see, to go into the reserve class to 
be ready to be commissioned as officers? Now, I have no doubt 
they ought to be officers. I have no doubt many of them will be. 

Well, how about your people that are going to volunteer? Let 
me tell you something. I said that I was older than most of 
you. Let me read you an extract from a letter from one of the 
foremost citizens of my county, and I have received five or six 
letters like it, two of the men having been in the War with 
Spain and two of them down on the border: 


though we can utilize the Government-owned 


Now 


easy 


i ee 
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We believe that the present er in recruiting is due to the fact 
that men are not disposed to go into service in strange units under 
strange officers. There is a mutual responsibility between privates and 
officers who come from the same community and will go back to the 
same community to live in civil life after the war is over. 

{ Applause. ] 

It is natural. You may wipe out State lines, but you can not 
destroy that feeling. Why, I was almost scared when I heard 
the eloquent gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] talk about 
the failure of the volunteer system for the Civil War. He 
said, “What about the mother whose five sons were killed, to 
whom Lincoln wrote the letter? Oh, what a shame that was. 
The five sons ought not all to have gone.” It may be true. Why 
they went I do not know. They evidently were patriotic. But 
stop and think a minute. The Representative from California 
did not live in central Illinois, as I lived; was not conversant 
with southern Ohio or central or southern -Indiana; did not 
know about Missouri; did not know about Kentucky. Why, 
Lincoln had to go slow, with the immigration coming from the 
Southland, as it did, and settling up along the border of the free 
States. There they had their sympathies with the home people 
from whom they came and their prejudices against the African. 
They were divided nearly half and half. Battles were fought 
in Illinois and in Indiana, not as severe as some, but quite 
severe, and many men were killed and many men assassinated. 
I will not say that anybody laid in wait for them and assassi- 
nated them, but I am referring to the conduct of men where 
members of the Anglo-Saxon race disagree. Why, gentlemen, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois went Democratic, you know, and 
legislatures were Democratic. I do not wish to speak disre- 
spectfully or revive any heartburnings, but they called them 
“ copperheads ” in that time. In Indiana they refused appro- 
priations to carry on the State government, and Gov. Morton 
had to pledge his own credit and that of his friends in order 
to get the money to carry on a State until 1864. 

How would a draft have resulted at that time? And, yet, 
when Lincoln called for soldiers, substantially during the whole 
of the war, in 1861 and 1862 and 1863, the only draft that was 
had in Illinois was in 1863, and but a very small number were 
drafted then. The volunteers came from the other half of the 
population that stood with Lincoln. [Applause.] 

Now, you have got to have sentiment. The gentleman from 
‘alifornia read to you what George Washington said. He 
read the letters that George wrote, under different conditions 
than now exist, and he spoke about the letters that Thomas 
Jefferson wrote. [Laughter.] In those times of the revolution 
for our liberty there were less than 3,000,000 people in the 
colonies, and a large percentage of those were Tories. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illionis 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; we are getting information that we 
may not have a chance to get elsewhere. Let the gentleman 
proceed without limitation. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois may be permitted to conclude his 
remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. CANNON. Why, the gentleman from California was not 
eontemporary with Washington and Jefferson and was, if living 
during our Civil War, but a mere child. [Laughter.] He did 
not know that the Chicago Times and the Pomeroy papers—one 
in Wisconsin and one in Illionis—were outrageously abusing 
President Lincoln. He did not know that the St. Louis Re- 
public and other papers on the border line—the principal papers 
in Indianapolis, Democratic papers—he did now know that the 
New York Herald, the New York World, and other metropoli- 
tun papers were abusing President Lincoln. If you will turn 
back upon those files and read them, where they denounce 
Lincoln as a mountebank and a perjurer, you would find that 
by means of every possible word in the language that could 
heap opprobrium upon him they were abusing him, The gen- 
tleman from California did not know that, finally, when the 
draft had to go into the great city of New York there were 
riots. Yes. But, my God! if you had tried to draft there in 
the first year of the war it would have been very sad, indeed, 
so far as the city of New York was concerned. 

I am not abusing those people. They acted according to their 





lights. The gentleman from California did not know all those 
things. I think that the assembling of those volunteers, 


2,200,000 strong—most of them, more than two-thirds of them, 
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being under the age of 20—in the northern Army wip 

those conditions in that great struggle was the most mary«j... 

happening, so far as I know, in all the tide of time. [Appiijjco. 
Now, when you go down South you had the same thing. y,,, 

were devoted to the Confederacy, even more so than woe 

to the Union up North—to the United States. You did nor ), 

much trouble down there. Some of the people in Nort} cs). 


lina did not want to secede, but they all went. West \; 
furnished some soldiers in the northern Army. Kentwuely 5.9 
Missouri furnished soldiers for both armies. But you qi) ).. 


have any trouble in Alabama or Georgia or Mibssissi)) 
Florida or in South Carolina. No; no. You were mucl; 
nearly a unit in the Southland than we were in the Nort}: 
and while you did not have a great population, as we hac) 
colored people, being about 4,000,000, took care of the wo) 
children and raised the provisions. If they had not done j; 
war would not have lasted anything like four years. | (\\i)\ 
those colored people are a kindly people. You understand ;)}, 
better than we do. They are the principal labor that you jay, 
down there. But I repeat, you were more nearly a wii () 
we were. By volunteering and, if you choose, by drafting 
know about it better than I do—it was a saying that you tio) 
your army from the cradle to the grave. But we, with eres;o) 
number and greater wealth and greater resources, previile|. | 
thank God, and you thank God, and so that it is all behind ys. 
So that it does not lie in the mouth of the gentleman from ('|)- 
fornia or in the mouth of any other man to say that the yolyp.- 
teer system was a failure during that war for the Union. | Ap- 
plause. ] 

Now, in conclusion, I shall vote against this amendment t)}).| 
the gentleman from California offers. [Applause.} Iam willing 
to let this volunteer system be tried between this and the time 
that the President can conclude his census for a draft. And if 
this is done I am satisfied there will be no necessity for draft 
[Applause.] That is all I want to say. I thank you, gentlemen, 
for your attention. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized 
for half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks recog- 
nition for 30 seconds. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to be recognized, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the purpose of inserting in the current debate some 
telegrams. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the matter indicated may be inserted in the 
Recorp. _Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The statement has been made on the floor 
of the House, and denied as well, that great financial interests 
were back of the propaganda for the selective draft and fur- 
nishing the money for the flood of telegrams which have been 
pouring in on Members of the House and Senators the Just few 
days. Perhaps these telegrams will throw some light on the 
activities of eastern banking interests and the Kansius City 
Clearing House Association: 

Kiowa, KANS., April 26, 1917. 
Hon. DANIEL R, ANTHONY, Jr. 
Washington, D.:O.2 


“Please telegraph your Senator and Representative, also |). It. A% 
THONY, at Washington, urging them to vote for the selective (ratt )) 
Congress can not realize western sentiment. We believe it the patrio 
duty of all Americans to express convictions at this time. Please Celie! 
copy to each bank in your city, also to business men, urging |folbi 
action at our expense, if necessary.” << : 

The above message was sent to the banks in this vicinit) the 
Kansas City Clearing House Association; and the men in Kiows W 
yesterday wired the Kansas Representatives to support the Dill, not one, 
so far as I know, will come within the provisions of the draft law, nol 
have they a child that will. Wire if you desire petition ageins 
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ConcorpiA, KANs., April 


Hon. DANIgL R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Eastern banks are wiring Kansas bankers to wire Congre=!° 
their expense to support the conscription bill. The fellows 0 ! 
the loud noise are not expecting to be drafted. Ninety per con! 0) © 
population of Cloud County think the draft an outrage. wr. H, Beare. 

LOVEWELL, KANS., April 


Hon. DANret R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Congress, Washington, D. 0.: ; 
This bank and entire community is opposed to any cons”! Vo ain 
draft bill. Kansas is patriotic to the core, as you well know. nt is 
not faithfully represent your constituents and vote for the '\') 0. 
is our reply to the Kansas City Clearing House message urs!!s °°" 
to wire you to support the bil Lovewsit STATE BANK. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make to the committee a 


nent that relates to the interests of the members of the 
eommittee. his is intended to apply to those gentlemen who 
had not opportunity to speak in the general debate. The Chair 
has about 30 names that have been handed in to him. At 5 
minutes apiece that will carry us down to about 9 o’clock. It 
is the purpose of the Chair to recognize these gentlemen in 
succession, and, aS we are operating under the five-minute rule, 
only tor five minutes each. If the committee desires to extend 
the time, it is competent for the committee to do so, but it must 
have in mind that when they do that it will either cut somebody 
out of recognition or extend the time beyond 9 or 10 o'clock 
to allow every Member an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will gentlemen who have 
alrendy spoken in general debate be recognized in their order, 
or will gentlemen who have not addressed the House be given 
the preference? 

The CHAIRMAN, This does not apply to gentlemen who have 
already spoken in general debate. It applies only to those who 
have not spoken. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the Chair alternate among the Mem- 
bers who have not already spoken, between those who favor the 
amendment and those who are against it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not do that exactly, be- 
cause a considerable number of those who wish to speak are ia 
favor of the Kahn amendment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Chair can do it pro rata. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state precisely the plan 
that he will pursue. The Chair has a list that has been handed 
in by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], and he has 
a list of other gentlemen who came to the desk and asked the 
Chair to put down their names, and the Chair expects to alter- 
nate between these two lists. It would not be exactly right to 
take first those on the Kahn list or to take first those on the 
other list. So the Chair will alternate between the lists, recog- 
nizing gentlemen in the order in which their names appear, first 
a name on one list and then a name cn the other. That is as 
fair a method as the Chair can work out. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the Chair state how many there are on 
the two lists? 

The CHAIRMAN. About 30, and if they speak five minutes 
each that will occupy about two hours and a half. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARLAND. The Chair has stated that he has a large 
number of names, and that their remarks will probably take a 
certain length of time. There may be others of us, of whom I 
am one, who desire to get into the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee will sit, there will be 
opportunity for every gentleman to speak to-night. 

Mr. GARLAND. I do not care to take up the time if I may 
be allowed to extend. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the committee wants to sit till half 
past 9, there will be no difficulty about everyone getting recog- 
nition who wants it. The gentleman has the right to extend 
if he desires to do so. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Michigan desire 
to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. TI rise for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Firzceravp]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. My name is first on the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is first on the list of the 
gentleman from Califernia [Mr. Kann]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understood the Chair to say 
that he would alternate the recognition. 

Che CHAIRMAN. The Chair will do so. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman from Tllinois [Mr. 

ANNON] spoke on the other side. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not undertake to alternate 
between the sides which gentlemen will take in the debate, but 
he will alternate between the two lists. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am to be recognized next? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is to be recognized after 
te gentleman from New York [Mr. FrrzGerarp]. 

‘ Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman 

‘om Michigan (Mr. Kerrey] was to be recognized first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did not get that under- 
standing fron; the Qhair, 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
man who prepared the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman who prepared the list 
could not fix the order of recognition for The Chair 
has already stated, and he will state again, that he hag a list 
handed in by the gentlemam from California [Mr. Kann], on 
which the names appear in a ceriain order. He has auother 
list of gentlemen who came to the desk to ask for recognition. 
The Chair put down the names in the order in which Members 
asked for recognition, and he is going to recognize first a gentle- 
man on one list and then a gentieman on the other list, and so 
alternate until all those on both lists have spoken. If any 
gentleman can suggest a fairer method than that, the Chair will 
adopt it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think it makes a bit of 
difference in what order gentlemen speak. ‘This joint debate 
is simply a test of endurance, and perhaps the youngest of us 
had better be put at the end of the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. If any gentleman who is on the list desires 
to speak later, he can have the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking in the 
hope of convincing or converting anybody upon this question. 
I simply wish to express very briefly my own views, and I sup- 
pose that is the reason which actuates most of the Members 
who are now to speak. 

I hope no one will misunderstand the enormity of the task 
upon which the United States has entered. We have shown 
some appreciation of it in the arrangements that have been 
made for the financing of the war. ‘There should be no mis- 
understanding or mistake in the arrangements we will make 
to supply the men, if that be necessary. 

It makes little difference what our experience has been in 
the past, we should act now upon the light of the information 
we have at present. I shall vote for the amendment of the 
gentleman from California |[Mr. KAHN]. [Applause.] Not be- 
cause I fear that the volunteer system would be a failure, but 
because I fear that perhaps it would be a success. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than to have a million 
men taken from the industrial life of the United States. and 
placed in the service with the colors without any consideration 
whatever given to the line of industries in which they were en- 
gaged at the time. 

The task upon which we have entered is so great that few 
can realize it. -I have been reliably informed by a man who 
has been connected with the working out of the matter that 
500,000 men with their equipment will fill a train reaching 
from Washington to the city of Boston. 

I have been informed upon absolutely reliable authority that 
the British Government has 7,000 employees in the civil estab- 
lishment of the recently established munitions department. 
Battles and wars are not won to-day by soldiers alone. There 
is something even more important than the men who do the ae- 
tual fighting, and that is the organization of our industrial sys- 
tem in such an efficient manner that munitions, foodstuffs, and 
supplies of every essential character will be available at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

We should not ignore the lessons of the present. Great Britain 
took back from the trenches 30,000 skilled workers who had 
volunteered and gone to the front, and she would have sent back 
many thousand others of the same class if it had not been that 
they had already passed beyond recall. 

In the early stages of this contest the Russian Army, com- 
posed of magnificent soldiers, were driven across a great extent 
of territory by the German Army, not because of lack of courage, 
not because of lack of capacity in their commanding officers, but 
beeause Russia had not been so organized industrially as to sup- 
ply her men in the field with the necessary munitions to make 
them effective fighters. 

We have something more important than the mere raising of 
men to fight with the colors. We have the tremendous task of 
doing what has never yet been done in this country; that is, of 
so organizing the industrial system of our country that not only 
will the necessary munitions and supplies and foodstuffs be made 
available for our own men but so that the supplies that have been 
going to the allies will not cease to go to them. 

Last November I made the statement that there was a world 
shortage of food. I repeated it in December, and again in Ieb- 
ruary. The statement was ridiculed; but within the last seven 
weeks Lloyd George has made the announcement that there is a 
world shortage of food, and he has appealed not only to the people 
of Great Britain but to the people of all the allied nations to con- 
serve the foodstuffs or the army of the allies will be beaten, not 
by superior military forces but by inability to feed the armies 
in the field. 


No; but I got it from thy gentic- 
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We ought not to make any mistake at this time. I am among 
those who hope that this war may be of short duration; that 
before the time we can raise a great force, trained and equipped, 
the necessity for it may pass. But we must not start upon this 
undertaking upon any such theory. We must prepare and equip 
on the theory that it will be a long war; that it will be a hard 
war; and that not 1,000,000 men but many million men will be 
required. If we organize upon that theory and if we legislate 
upon that theory, the duration of the war will be much short- 
ened and losses in life and treasure will be much less than 
otherwise. 

Who should the President of the United States consult as to 
how to raise an equip an army in the United States if he did not 
consult and accept the views of the trained military men of 
the Nation? We have been spending millions every year to 
train and educate men and equip men for just such an emer- 
gency, and the unanimous military judgment of those men is 
that we should resort to the selective draft system, so that men 
shall not be taken from positions where it is much more impor- 
tant for them to be in industrial life than in the Army, and 
only put those in the Army who can be spared for that purpose. 
I hope that we shall not make the mistake of ignoring at this 
time expert military opinion, but, like wise men, follow their 
judgment on military matters. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Howarp). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a telegram 
from a constituent of mine in answer to a statement made by 
my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
consent to extend his remarks in the REecorp. 

There was no objection. 

The telegram follows: 


The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
Is there objection? 


TERRELL, Tex., April 27, 1917. 


Ilon. JAMES YOUNG, M. C., 
Washington, D, C.: 


We resent as a reflection upon our patriotism and intelligence state- 
ments of Representative McLeEMORE that mass meetings promoted by 
and resolutions indorsed by commercial organizations in Texas are 
prompted by propaganda from the American Defense Society. We have 
never been approached, directly or indirectly, by that organization, and 
gave you in letter and telegram a true reflection of the sentiment of 
this community. We respectfully request this message read on floor 
of House, and read into the REcorRD. 

Ben F. STOLLENWEIRCK, 
Secretary of Terrell Commercial Club. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, we find ourselves 
in war with a nation having the best organized, the most deter- 
mined, and the most effective military system that the world has 
ever known—a system so successful that for more than two years 
and a half it has defied the combined military power of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, and a number of smaller 
countries, and now challenges the 100,000,000 American people 
to a further test of strength. 

It is no longer any use to discuss the reason which prompted 
us to take up arms against Germany. All questions relating 
to the declaration of the existence of a state of war were put to 
rest when we took that step. It is sufficient to say that we 
were forced into war with Germany in the performance of the 
most elemental function of government, namely, the protection of 
the citizen. John Fisk never wrote more wisely than when he de- 
clared that a nation which fails in this fails so utterly and so 
completely that it no longer has any excuse for existence what- 
ever. We have therefore gone into this war to perform this 
simple elemental obligation to the citizen, an obligation which, if 
omitted, would forfeit the love and affection of our people, and 
without these no nation can long continue to exist. 

When, the great war across the sea began, so great was the 
daily sacrifice of life and treasure that most people believed it 
could not last more than a few months. It has now gone on for 
more than two and a half years, with constantly increasing 
sacrifice of both men and money. We are therefore standing 
on the threshold of war with a powerful and resourceful nation, 
which has been in training for war for nearly half a century, 
and we do not know how long we will be in that war or how 
much sacrifice we may be called upon to make before it is ended. 
One thing, however, I think is certain—we will be in the war 
until we have made America safe for Americans, and until we 
feel sure that the menace which has threatened us shall not 
reappear in the future, perhaps more strongly fortified, to 
threaten the peace of our children. [Applause.] 

As the Representatives of this great people we are here con- 
sidering ways and means to best carry on this war. We are 
here to-day considering the best method of creating an army 
of a million men. We are consulting together and searching 
out the minds and hearts of one another in order that we may 
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arrive at a consensus of opinion as to the best method of | 
this great army. It is but natural that there should be . 
ences of opinion among us upon a matter of such great m. 
This difference of opinion is not, however, any indicati:: 
difference in patriotic purposes. The majority of the Coy))\);,,.. 
on Military Affairs, headed by the distinguished gen), 
from Alabama [Mr. Dent], stoutly maintains the wisi\.)) 
retaining the historic volunteer system in raising this 
In defending the volunteer system the majority of the «, 
mittee is supported by the distinguished Speaker of the Joys: 
a man whose patriotism, loyalty, and integrity make him \oy;)\, 
of the high office which he holds. [Applause.] In a pojsiya 
address yesterday, the Speaker pointed to the fact that ° 
teers secured our independence from Great Britain; that yolyy. 
teers won our second war for independence; that volwuifoor. 
achieved our success in the Mexican War; that volunteers sy. 
the Republic in the Civil War and won the War against s)):ji), 
The Speaker pointed to the brave and heroic men who sey. 
their country as volunteer oflicers and privates from the jo. 
ginning of the Government down to the present hour, :)\) 
serted that a system which gave us our independence sii) sys. 
tained us as a Nation should not be lightly set aside, ©); {ho 
other hand the minority of the committee, headed by the dis. 
tinguished gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] has propose! 
as a substitute for the volunteer system a system of selection 
born out of the experience of the nonmilitary nations engage) 
in the great war across the sea. This system of selection js 
supported by the Commander in Chief of the Army and hy jrac- 
tically all of his military and civil advisers. We are calle! 
upon to choose between these two systems. No other question 
of importance presents itself in connection with the levisi:ation 
before the House. 

Whatever system we conclude to adopt, it must not be for- 
gotten that in the end this great army which we propose to raise 
must be drawn from the homes and the hearths of Amoerics, 
Whether the response be made to a general call for volunteers 
or to a personal appeal to the individual, those who respond 
will be the sons of America. [Applause.] This being true, I 
want this army to be organized, officered, and equipped under 
that system which will insure the least sacrifice of American 
life. [Applause.] I do not want to see a single American }o 
sacrificed upon the altar of an inefficient military system. [Ap- 
plause.] I have read all the testimony given before the Con- 
mittee on Military Affairs on this subject. I have read or hea 
nearly all the speeches that have been made during the cours: 
of this debate. I am familiar with the experience of Great 
Britain in raising armies for this war. I have read histor 
probably as extensively as the average Member of the I 
Taking everything together, I have come to the conclusion t! 
in spite of the glories of the volunteer service in days goue 
it has always exacted a heavy toll of human life chargeulle { 
the account of inexperience and lack of knowledge of the ari o! 
war. [Applause.] It must be remembered that the voluntee 
system embraces not only the volunteer soldier but the 
teer officer as well. I do not believe that the two can be sey 
rated in actual practice. And to me this is a.weakness 0! | 
system, inherent in it and incapable of being cured. [ know 
that this bill provides that the President may appoint the vllivers 
to command the forces to be raised, but as a matter of practice 
this provision must be heavily discounted. The men who inter: 
est themselves in the several States in organizing compaties ‘i 
regiments in the very nature of things will continue il 
cases to command these companies and regiments, In sole! 
stances such officers will have but little training or experien 
in military affairs. Of course, I am not unmindful that some 0! 
the most heroic figures in American history have been volunteer 
officers. I would not take away a single star from tlicir wes 
deserved crown. Nevertheless I am fully persuaded that durins 
the Civil War thousands of boys were sacrificed because 0° « 
lack of experience of those in command during the early yeu! 
of the war. Some of our best manhood, North and Sou'!), siccl® 
on the hillsides and valleys of the South because of a lick 0! 
understanding of the science of warfare on the part of those!" 
command. If possible, we should save our sons from | 
ful experience in making our plans for the war in 
have recently entered. [Applause.] ; 

If I had any doubts before upon this proposition, ti) \ i 
dispelled yesterday by the distinguished Speaker, ii!) " 
gave the reasons advanced by Gen. Grant as to why | 
was victorious during the first two years of the “ 
Like the distinguished Speaker, I am willing to res 
on the opinion of Gen. Grant, the foremost general ©! | “i 
any other day. No American knew better than |i: a 
bring into being an efficient fighting force. [Applaus:.| c 
veterans that marched down Pennsylvania Avenue it Ue close 
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of the war, in my opinion, constituted the greatest Army that 
ever stepped to martial music. [Applause.] You will recall 
that the reason given by Gen. Grant for the early successes of 
the South, as pointed out by the Speaker, was that the south- 
ern army at the very beginning of the war had the advantage 
of trained officers, while the armies of the North were under 
yolunteer commands. When the war broke out the officers 
and men in the Regular Army whose homes were in the South 
yery naturally withdrew from the Regular Army organization. 
They went back home into the Southern States and organized 
companies and regiments for the Confederate service. This 
great body of trained soldiers became, in large part, the teach- 
ers and officers of the Confederate army. [Applause.] On the 
other hand, the officers and soldiers of the Regular Army whose 
homes were in the North remained in the Regular Army 
organization, and the volunteer troops which formed the armies 
of the North were officered largely by volunteers, who at the 
peginning of the war had little or no Army experience. This 
is the explanation given by Gen. Grant for the success of the 
Confederate armies during the first two years of the war, or 
until the northern armies became trained and skilled in the 
bitter school of experience and defeat. This is the best illus- 
tration of the inherent weakness of the volunteer system that 
has been furnished in this debate, and proves conclusively 
that a system which in practice is tied up, not only to volun- 
teer soldiers but to volunteer officers, is not such a system as 
can be relied upon to meet the trained armies of the most pow- 
erful military Government in the world. [Applause.] 

To raise an army of a million men to take part in the most 
destructive war in the history of the world is a horrible thing 
to contemplate. From this, however, there seems to be no 
escape. But if we are to call upon the youth of America to 
defend the flag of the Republic let us see to it that nothing is 
lacking in guns, provisions, and other equipment, and, above all, 
let us see to it that they are not lead into battle by men un- 
skilled and inexperienced in the art of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, the President is the Nation’s 
leader, chosen by the people, in possession of all the facts rela- 
tive to the Nation’s safety, and protector of its inheritance, and 
is the one man in the United States equipped and under the Con- 
stitution expected to suggest to us plans for the Nation’s defense. 

Owing to delicate diplomatic relations of the world, present 
aud future friends and foes, our only safety, present and future, 
rests in adequate, efficient, and sustained preparedness, both by 
land and sea, 

The present situation affords the apparently innocuous oppor- 
tunity for such preparedness that will insure our place in the 
sun whatever the outcome of European troubles. 

What was the impelling cause that made our President, in 
direct opposition to the Republican, Progressive, and Democratic 
platforms demand of Congress the repeal of the free toll of 
coastwise trade through the Panama Canal, “else he hardly 
knew how to handle the delicate diplomatic situation that might 
arise”? The reason for such action will bear no little consid- 
eration in the present crisis, and if the cause is understood will 
point the necessary great preparedness. As I see the situation, 
the real threat to the safety and security of the United States 
also leads back to and explains the Mexican situation. Our 
slinking home from the Vera Cruz fiasco, hooted by the picayu- 
nish nation as gringoes, forced to be content with a salute of 
2 guns instead of 21, as we demanded; our meekly withdrawing 
from Mexico after our soldiers had been shot down in cold blood, 
our property destroyed, our women outraged; our ignominious 
Subinission to the order that we could go any direction except 
south, east or west—no man thinks it was weak, anarchistic 
Mexico made us do that. The cause for such action and the 
insulting attitude of the Mexican people to the United States, 
had its effrontery in the menace which has so long threatened 
the United States, impatient for an excuse to break the Monroe 
doctrine which our President, in his great wisdom would not 
furnish, realizing our complete inadequacy of defense. 

We have less than the strength of one great battleship on 
our western coast. Our coast fortifications, including the de- 
fense of the Panama Canal, have guns that shoot only 23,000 
yards, while any up-to-date war vessel carries guns that shoot 
hetter than 30,000 yards. Ex-President Taft says 500,000 
Woops could be landed in Mexico in six weeks. 

Artillery and munitions of war are now being made in Mexico 
by other hands than Mexicans. There are in secret organiza- 
Uon in Mexico to-day over 25,000 troops other than Mexican. 

If Russia makes peace, and there is no small fear that she 
May, it is quite possible that a change of alliances in Europe 


An. follow which will further threaten the future safety of 
merica, 
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What caused our President to say a year ago last February 
that we were liable to be attacked on both coasts simultane- 
ously? 

It took us six months to get 25,000 men on the border. 
must have efficiency. 
locomotive system. 

The men to-day intrusted with the Nation’s heritage should 
stand unflinchingly, regardless of uninformed public opinion, 
which can pot, owing to the peculiar diplomatic relations ex- 
isting, have means of ascertaining the real facts and underlying 
situations that threaten the United States, and I am therefore 
in favor of unshackling the President and leaving him free to 
maneuver for the safety of America first among the deceitful 
web of intriguing diplomacy that beclouds the apparent situ- 
ation and shall follow the President and the war council in their 
demand for a selective system, believing that we should protit by 
the lessons written in the blood of patriots across the sea. 

I shall vote for the minority amendment and uphold the hand 
of the President. Our President must be relied on in this erisis 
to choose what is best. Slow to get into war, even to the verge 
of seeming disaster, he has proved his desire for peace. Had 
he wished for war he had no lack of excuses. And only under 
the pressure of the future safety of America has he finally taken 
a stand. He is not proanything but pro-American, and he has 
taken and is taking, in my judgment, the course to insure the 
future safety of the United States and the ideals she represents. 

The condition of war is not of our making, but has been foreed 
upon us, as it seems to me, by the providence of circumstances, 
for in no other way could the people have been startled from 
their commercial apathy to place an insurance policy of adequate 
preparedness upon the country that will guarantee our future 
safety when the European pot has ceased to boil. 

In unison with the Republican policy, we have repeatedly urged 
and voted for preparedness. We have been exasperated and 
appalled at the apparent lethargy in this matter of the Demo- 
cratic Party to secure our Nation in maintaining and defending 
its policy of peace. And every understanding heart rejoiced 
when the President, at last pushed to the verge, came forth on 
April 2 in his immortal declaration of American ideals and hu- 
man rights. 

He should have the undivided support of every loyal Amer- 
ican, for the issue is the Nation, and it is with no little satis- 
faction that I behold a Republican, the distinguished Member 
from California, leading the fight for the President and his 
plans. 

It will take at least a year and a half to train and equip the 
Army contemplated and by that time the war in Europe may be 
over and we shall have the war equipment necessary to muain- 
tain our peace and demand our rights in the adjustment of in- 
ternational affairs. 

If not, by the same method we can draw one or two or three 
millions as the case may require without disturbance of our eco- 
nomie conditions, 

If the volunteer system were a success, our Army would now 
be recruited up to full strength. The unfilled militia and the 
standing army need about 400,000 men to-day, which affords 
ample opportunity for all qualified volunteers. Our brush with 
Mexico taught us with what painful effort a few volunteers are 
secured. The other day Maine recruited one man. So did 
South Dakota and one or two other States, while Illinois boasts 
of 230 men as a great record. 

We co not need to look into the past—to Egypt, Greece, 
Persia—to find how swift is the downfall of the nation which 
lacks preparedness. We have only to consider the example of 
England in the present war. With war at her very door, Britatn 
could not make up her mind to universal service. Much val- 
uable time, streams of money, many valuable lives were lost, 
and the war needlessly prolonged by her hesitation. England 
began to win when she abandoned the volunteer system. The 
enemies of universal:service predicted riots. There was nothing 
of the sort in England. No one complains there now that it is 
undemocratic. The pioneers who dared advocate it are consid- 


We 
We must discard the yoke of oxen for the 


| ered the true friends of their country. 


It is the skilled worker, the farmer, the mechanic, the railroad 
man, that the nation can not spare, who first goes to war. 
Our people and our troops must be fed, clothed, and transported. 
In England these were the men who volunteered first. The 
most valuable to the nation were the quickest to respond to her 
needs. They had to be brought back from the trenches and set 
to work at their proper tasks again. It would be best that the 
Government assign each man to the duty for which he is best 
qualified. 

The volunteer system disrupts our industrial foundation, 
takes the very man who would make our warfare effective. It 
saves the coward and the slacker, but takes the willing pa- 
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triot—even the boy of tender years whose enthusiasm carries 
him away. The selective system will prevent him from entering 
before he has reached the age of 21, and I would support the bill 
if for no other reason than that it keeps the boyish hands 
from being shaped to the gun before they have lost the dimples 
of childhood, gives opportunity to complete their education 
and fit them for the battle of life, and does not submit them to 
the immoral influences of an army before their character is 
shaped. Why should a boy be required to serve his country 
before he is a part of that Government by his vote? 

Should the public-spirited citizen bear all the taxes? Should 
we finance the war by voluntary contributions? Why should 
brave fathers do the work that unmarried slackers should be 
doing? To oppose the selective system is unnecessarily to con- 
demn brave men to death for a period of ineffective warfare. 
In a few months, after lives have been wasted and the thing 
has proven itself a failure, we shall be forced to get down to 
business. 

It is the old instinet of selfishness that fights against the 
selective system. The word has a horrible sound tu the ears of 
men, Some think it implies that their patriotism has been 
called in question—that they are denied the right to offer. It 
is not a lack in the people, but in the Government, that should 
leave to the will of the people whether it and they should be 
protected or not. Service is not servitude. 

The volunteer system coerces by seornful glances and the 
finger of contempt. Everyone who does not enlist runs the 
danger of being considered a slacker. The selective system 
assumes that all men are patriots. It reeognizes the equal 
liability of all, regardless of station, to answer his country’s 
eall. It uses modern census and efficiency methods instead of 
haphazard choice. All citizens owe to their country in this 
crisis such service as is most effectual. Under the volunteer 
plan some go to fight who would render better service if they 
remained at their jobs; others fail to go who would well be 
spared. 

Universal training is self-preservation. It is worse than 
murder to send raw troops against trained troops. Universal 
training will build up an efficient army without sacrifice and 
with immense benefit to the body and mind of the indivdual. 
Universal service will provide efficiency in factory, in kitchen, 
on the farm, and on the railroad as well as at the front, while 
a graduated tax on incomes and excessive profits will put the 
burden of the war where it can best be borne and make this an 
efficient, pay-as-you-go enterprise. 

It will do away with divided allegiance and make of us 
truly a united people. 

Our enemies rely upon our rejecting universal service and 
training. They think we shall not have the caurage, in the 
face of the almost universal disapproval of the people, to take 
this step. The pacifist element in this country will not have 
suffered a change of heart or method, even though we are in a 
state of war. If we adopt the volunteer system, they will do 
their best to render it a failure. Our enemies openly boast that 
they can rely on their friends in this country to harass and 
impede our Government, 

Now is the proper time to show that there is no pro-anything 
party in the United States, except pro-American; that when it 
comes to America as against any other nation it is America 
first. 

There is no reason that universal service shall be made ruth- 
less. There is wide latitude in this bill for exemption for 
religious and ethical as well as physical reasons. There are 
approximately 22,000,00C men between the ages of 21 to 40, so 
that the greatest latitude can be exercised. 

While no one desires war, men differ in their method of avoid- 
ing it. Being in, let us bear ourselves that the opposed may 
beware of us. Pacifist and militarist alike have hoped against 
hope that something may avert war from our shore. War, how- 
ever horrible, we have accepted as less horrible than a dangerous 
peace, an unresisting acceptance of injustice. That being our 
condition, an army we must have. Let us take the best way to 
get it, not the worst. The best, most efficient means should be 
grasped to bring the war to a successful, rapid close. 

We are a modern nation. Our life is highly specialized. Civil 
War conditions no longer confront us, Yet even then conscrip- 
tions.and large bounties were necessary, though the war was 
within our own boundaries and our Army lived off the country. 
Industry was then in its infaney. The miller, the shoemaker, 
the cabinetmaker, the joiner, in leaving his trade did not break 
up a chain that would cause a trade snarl. But business in our 
day requires its scientists. War to-day is a war of nations, and 
it is vital to our success that our economic conditions be kept 
normal, 


Short is his vision who taunts that our only object is to 
big business and the profits of the munition maker, app 
to class hatred and class envy. It takes all of us to mal: , 
Nation ; it matters not whether we are shooting bullets or t5)-\)). 
them. It is our duty to protect big business and little busiyoc. 
and all business from farm to factory; it is our life we aro 
tecting and the life and comfort and safety of our Army. 
honor to the volunteers, but sentiment and tears do not 
efficiency and can not win in modern warfare. 

If the President could but show the world a united 
behind him, to whom love of country should mean more 
personal ease or envy, lest they were being exploited, it . 
be a blow at the very heart of this great conflict. If the spe 
of internal dissension could cease to give aid and comfort | 
enemy, it would be the quickest way to end the war. Our }) 
action is to have a most serious effect not only upon th 
but also the trouble of our own that looms in the offing. 

Citizens of the United States, awake! Be united, for ¢! 
of trial that lies ahead. Forget class hatred and class « 
the stern, grim test that is to grip the very vitals of us al!. \\ 
have been long enough delaying. Let us not hesitate to gir) 
strong men should. It is a man’s war and men should {je! 
The burden should rest equally upon all able-bodied men w} 
and enjoy the privileges of this land—the high, the low, the 
the poor, all stand even before the bar of the selective » 

If that is not fair, not right, not just, not democracy, then | 
lost the power to judge. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall yot 
the selective conscript plan to begin at once. I would | to 
give my reasons very fully, but shall only briefly state 
thoughts, because, though I have tried to get 20 minutes fo 
last two days, I have been unable to do so, and now have only 
five minutes. I have heard many fallacious reasons urged in 
behalf of selective draft, as it seems to me, and I hate to 
a just cause founded on a false reason. It has been allege! 
that the selective draft is equality. No; it is not equality. I 
would hate to tell the mother who bends above the body of he: 
dead child brought home to her from the battle front, while 
she sees her neighbor’s son in life, that her son had borne but 
an equal burden when he died that others might live. Neither 
is volunteering equality. The truth is that both the conscriptive 
and the volunteering systems rest upon a principle higher than 
equality of burdens. They both rest upon the principle of dury 
and a consecration to that duty, and if I were to undertake to 
defend the conscriptive as against the volunteer plan I would 
simply say that each and every citizen of our country owes « 
supreme duty to the land, not especially to fight for it, but to 
serve it in whatever way he may be able best to serve it, sii to 
leave it to his country to select the way. So I would say t! 
it is the duty of the whole country not to ask this boy and that 
boy by his sacrifice voluntarily made to consecrate himsecli— 
no; but to let the whole country take the baptism of fire and 
consecrate itself and sacrifice whatever and whoever may be 
necessary to the cause of humanity and the preservation of its 
liberties. 

The essential thing is victory, and the property, the happiness. 
the pursuits, the rights, the very life of every individual ius! 
be subject to the will and judgment of the Nation to attain that 
end. If this war were to be fought under conditions prevailin 
in the past, I would hesitate long before resorting to conscr)- 
tion; but to-day the armies in the field are not all or near «ll 
that are concerned. There is a bigger army back belini the 


| 


lines, the administrative, the industrial army, that feeds suc 
munitions the fighters in the field. To-day the nation 
starves must surrender, and the army that is not supplicd wl! 
munitions approximating those of the enemy musi |" t or 
surrender, and in every walk of life there is a duty connecte! 
with the war on every citizen that must be fulfilled. “To pom! 
individual men to choose the path that they will take aud 1) 
appeal to them on the idea of higher duty and higher parrots! 
involved in going to the trenches is unjust to the indivicu | 
proud spirit, and it is to forget that this country is ‘| 

and like the human body has a proper function for ear) | 

The eye and the hand and the foot and the belly are al! « 

and all must work under the direction of the head. | 

who performs his duty well, though he be far from | 

is doing a no less noble service to his country than | 

to the front and sacrifices his life. Yet they are not : 


va 





He who sacrifices life makes the greater sacrifice. Fin cag 
crating itself, the Nation selects the sons whose lives ‘ oe 
sacrificed, since all can not die, though all be willing to °°" ' 
then God in his mercy will accept the sacrifice and « +" 
country enshrine it. 
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I would not say to the mother whose son was taken to bear 
the Nation’s burden that he only bore an equal burden, but I 
would say to the mother whose son was so taken that he had 
served his country well; that he did his duty nobly ; he died that 
others might live. I would say to her, “Shed a heartbroken 
mother’s tears on his grave; his country mourns with you.” That 
is all, and at best it is but little, and yet it is better so, because 
in that way fewer lives will be lost and fewer mothers weep. 

If this were a brief war, if it were to last but six months, if 
we wanted only a few soldiers, I would say take the volunteer 
system, because that would readily secure all we need to fight, 
and would take none whose places could not be filled from other 
places. But this war if it lasts six months is likely to last 
years, and if it should last three years, after we have begun 
with an army of volunteers we would have to supplement that 
py conscription and then you would have the distinction between 
the volunteer and the conscript, and I want nevermore to hear 
the word “slacker” applied to an American soldier. I want 
every American soldier to stand before the §vorld equai in honor 
and deserving with every other American soldier, and that can 
only be by commencing in the beginning with the conscription 
service, 

If we start in with that there will be no odium attaching 
to the conscript. This war is likely to be the greatest war that 
America ever fought, for if Russia should step out, as she may, 
then on America’s back must be placed the burden, and not 
500,000 but five or even ten millions of American sons may be 
called upon before the war is ended. Gent!emen, I thank you. 
[Applause.] 

The foregoing are the remarks made by me on the floor of 
the House. Under leave to extend, I use the privilege of 
giving more fully and coherently my reasons for my vote. 
While I voted for the selective draft at the beginning and 
against a first resort to the volunteer plan, words can not 
measure my contempt for the criticism that attacks the patvri- 
otism of those who favor the volunteer system, or for any critic 
who charges, as some here and elsewhere have charged, that the 
volunteer soldier has always been a failure. The man who 
makes the charge is no true son of America, and every page 
of our history as a Nation refutes the charge. No stronger, 
braver, truer, grender soldiers ever lived or died than the 
volunteer soldiers of America in every war they ever fought. 
I would like to pay a special tribute to the southern volunteer 
soldiers in the War between the States who fought for their 
rights and their homes, but space forbids, and it is not needed. 
I do not hesitate to say that my sympathies were and are with 
the volunteer side of the arguments which for days rolled like 
contending waves through the Halls of Congress, but my judg- 
ment was and is the other way. 

If war were still, what it has been, a matter mainly of 
personal initiative, endurance, dash, and bravery, and military 
strategy, and genius displayed on the battle front, I would hesi- 
tate long between the two systems even in the face of the 
stupendous numbers of men involved in the fighting. We might 
hope to win before resort to conscription was necessary. But 
to-day organization back behind the lines, transportation, sani- 
tation, machinery, food, and clothing of the armies and the 
nations and supplies of all kinds and superiority of arms and 
equipments will do more perhaps to win than personal valor 
or military genius. 

This war is being fought as much in the inventor’s brain, in 
the workshop, in the laboratory, in the factory, in the mine, 
and on the farm as it is in the camp, the trench, and on the 
battle field. The administrative genius that marshals, ‘con- 
Serves, and mobilizes the resources and credits of the Nation 
must uphold and sustain the Army and the Nation. The Army 
itself becomes but one of the essential parts of the vast machine, 
and the soldier more and more the dumb servitor of the master 
engineer. Tactics and strategy have become largely dull brute 
force in massed obstruction and destruction and construction. 
Individual initiative, skill, and genius is still an element, but 
What strategy is there in an explosive shell that destroys the 
Strongest fortification or sinks the greatest vessel with one 
explosi 1, Or a submarine that hunts its prey in the darkness 
and security of the deep sea? Destruction must be met by con- 
struction and production and greater destruction. 

a I he nation or army that starves must surrender, and the army 
: may) that can not nearly match its adversary in equipments, 

t oge and munitions must surrender or retreat. 
atts pe Sea, under the sea, on the land and in the air, at the 

od e ront and back in the home, every limb, every nerve of the 
cea ace ee capacity of the mind of every individual and every 

leet of the Nation is to be taxed to the uttermost, and 
victore be subordinated and coordinated to one supreme end— 
y. The more completely this is done the surer and quicker 





the victory and the lesser the aggregate and ultimate sacrifice 
and suffering of the Nation. 

We are in this war; we must lay our all upon our country's 
altar. Defeat for us means subjugation and the imposition of 
unthinkable humiliations and burdens, or at least living for the 
future in terror of Germany, whose official utterances have 
more than once expressed her purpose to make her enemies 
bear the burdens of her own losses by way of indemnities. 

Victory means enduring peace and freedom for the world. 

There is a hope that the struggle may be ended in six months. 
If it is not, it will, in my opinion, last years. If Germany should 
make peace with Russia or with Russia and Italy, as she may, 
it will last many years or end in a truce to be followed by a more 
horrible war. Looking, then, squarely into the face of the 
future and preparing for the worst while hoping for the best, 
what is our wisest policy? If the best soldier, the best fighter, 
the best army, up to a limited number, alone were to be con- 
sidered, I would not hesitate one moment to declare for the 
volunteer soldier, but the other things I have named must be 
considered. 

I do not try to fool myself or my people by claiming that con- 
scription is placing the burden equally on all or is universal 
mnilitary service. The very words “ selective draft” denies the 
claim of equality or universality, and the illustration so often 
used, that military service should be compulsory since taxation 
is, is an unhappy one, since taxation is uniform and universal, 
and the very idea of selective taxation—taxing a few and ex- 
empting the many—would be abhorrent to us all. The principle 
on which the selective draft must rest is higher than that of 
equality of burden, If rests solely upon the duty of the citizen, 
of each and every citizen, to sacrifice his property, his life, if 
necessary, for the salvation of his country. Neither does volun- 
teer service rest upon the principle of equality. It also rests 
upon duty and sacritice for the salvation of the country. 

I would not tell a mother whose heart was breaking when her 
boy lay dead before her that he only bore an equal burden with 
those who never served in the Army, whether that boy went as 
a volunteer or by the selective draft, but I would tell her that 
he served his country at the demand of her highest call, and 
died a sacrifice that others might live and be free, and if he 
had borne himself bravely I would ask her to cherish the proud 
memory of her boy and her sacrifice and know that her country 
sorrowed with her and was proud of his deeds. 

Since, then,,the basis of principle is the same in each case, 
what are the merits and demerits of the two systems? In favor 
of the volunteer system it may be said that by it— 

First. We get the very best soldiers. 

Second. We get them quicker. 

Third. We get them without friction, because his loved ones 
blame no one for his taking. These three virtues of the volun- 
teer system only hold good when the numbers required are 
few and come gladly. 

Fourth. The volunteer goes with his friends and preserves 
more of his individuality and self-respect. He carries with him 
the pride of his State and community and fights under or by 
the side of his kinsmen or friends. 

Against that system— 

First. It always takes of the best at first, and takes none of 
the worst, the selfish shirkers, and slackers. 

Second. It is unjust because it allows a citizen to enjoy all 
the blessings and refuse to bear the burdens of his Government. 

Third. If enough to meet the needs do not gladly come, then 
badgering and heckling are resorted to, and many, by. moral 
compulsion, are driven to the Army who ought not to go, while 
the real shirker and slacker still hangs back and remains at 
home. 

Fourth. It casts unjust reproach on those who stay at home 
because their highest duty and best service require them there. 

Fifth. At last when conscription does come—as come it must 
if the war lasts--it divides our soldiers into two classes, one 
the volunteer, the other the conscript, with all that that divi- 
sion implies—of pride and bravery in the one and shame and 
cowardice in the other. 

Sixth. Volunteering is more uncertain in its results; less 
steady and regular in meeting the needs of the service as they 


arise. A fault fraught with the gravest perils in every great 
erisis. That this is true all our history teaches. 


In favor of the selective draft— 

First. It prevents the exclusive sacrifice of the generous and 
willing. 

Second. In a measure it removes the temptation to shirk. 

Third. It removes the stigma and odium of coward and slacker 
from any part of our Army and leaves every soldier to win 
honor and promotion by doing his full duty under equal condi- 
tions with every other soldier. 





Fourth. It is slower in the beginning, but more sure and de- 
pendable in the end, 

Fifth. It creates less disturbance of industries and helps co- 
ordinate and conserve all our resources and is more economical. 

Sixth. It makes the unwilling shirker take his equal chance 
to serve and sacrifice for his country. 

Seventh. It ealls to service, in all the walks of life, military 
and industrial, and by the same principle all the property and 
the liberty and life of every individual is held ready for the 
sacrifice, so that all may and do the better recognize the prin- 
ciple. 

Against this system the one great evil is the unavoidable in- 
equality, when one is taken and another left, when one son is 
sacrificed and another spared, and the heartbreaking that must 
follow when mother or sister or father cr brother must see their 
loved one chosen for the sacrifice, 

It is a fearful thing to doom a man, a boy to die, but war 
itself proclaims the doom that waits a thousand or a miltion 
sons. Would to God there were another way, but there is none. 
It only remains for the Nation as a whole to say whether her 
sons must themselves make the choice and immolate themselves 
or whether the Nation first shall consecrate itself and then for 
the greatest good and the greatest mercy to all lay its hand on 
the sons to be taken. In that way fewer lives will be*taken, in 
that way the Nation is stronger, in that way the end comes 
sooner and vietery surer. And since that way must come in 
the end, better that it come in the beginning. 

In all matters relating to it since the great war began in 
August, 1914, I have tried te think calmly and act soberly, 
without hysteria, without passion, and always with common 
£ense, 

More than ever before do we now need to use to the full 
sound judgment and common sense in what we do and what 
we do not do. There are some things we have been doing and 
are doing we ought to leave off. We ought to leave off every 
work now that does not add to our strength as a Nation and 
help us to win this war. I will just instance one. We are 
spending vast millions to build great battleships. I ask why? 
What assistance will they be to us in this war? Our allies 
have naval strength that so far excels the German that it is 
childish to speak of our present need of a navy. Then why are 
we using the shipbuilding facilities and labor of our people to 
build these useless ships? There are many things we ought 
to do. We ought to produce every article that our skill and 
all our industry and laber can produce that will help sustain 
the strength of ourselves and our allied nations, and then we 
ought to bend all our efforts toward getting the things we pro- 
duce to our allies who need them. 

If I eould decide it, no shipyard to-day would be building 
great war vessels, but they would be building all the weapons 
our genius can devise to meet the German submarine first, and 
then they would be building ships to run the German submarine 
blockade. Applying commen sense, I would nat build one of 
these blockade runners with over 5,000 tons carrying capacity, 
and most of them would be smatter. The submarines can not 
find a small ship as readily as they can a larger one. They 
can not see it as far, and it is not so fair and large a target 
when found for their shells. On the other hand, armed with 
guns these small ships are as likely te sink a submarine as is 
the larger ship. Moreover, if a small ship is sunk the loss is 
only a fraction of what it would be in the ease of a larger 
ship .being sunk. Germany has given us a lesson in the build- 
ing of submersible merchant vessels, and we might build some 
of these. If the Government gets under it, we ean in six 
months’ time build small ships faster than the German sub- 
marine can sink them, even if we never find a means to seek 
out and destroy the submarine. With these small ships we can 
earry our corn, our meat, our clothing, and our munitions, as 
well as our soldiers, to Europe. Common sense tells me that 
is what we ought to be doing. 

I have wandered from the subject of conscription, but to a 
subject related and no less important. What gooc will our 
soldiers and our resources do if we can not get them across the 
water? We are taking over and putting into service to-day 
all the Germen ships interned here, nearly a million tons, and 
that is common sense. We ean build millions of tons of these 
small ships and they, as nothing else can, will save the day for 
us and our allies, and when the war is ended and when, as I 
pray God, the nations have leagued together to preserve peace 
and humanity, these ships will carry the products of our 

- quickened and intensified energies to the still hungry, naked, 
burdened, and crippled nations of Burope. Peace—peace with 
justice and humanity is my prayer. While we are at war and 
in war may we play a man’s part—a great Nation's part. ‘But 


when peace comes then may America, while her own wounds’ 
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are healing, prove as never before the shadow of 
in a weary land to the stricken nations of Europe. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and 
the committee, this is ne opportunity in which to 
tended speech or to enter into a careful discussion of the ; 
sition pending. It is, however, an opportunity for some o: 1s 
to give a few reasons for the faith which we maintain. | 9), 
going to vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman fp, 
California [Mr. Kann], for many reasons, the chief of wij, 
is, I believe, that it is the only scientific, sensible, and patyi. 
otic course this Government can take at the outset of tio 
war. On Tuesday of this week, during this debate, the gentlonyy 
from Kentucky [Mr. Fretps] endeavored to establish as 4 propo- 
sition that the reason the armies of Greece, small in nuher. 
overcame the mighty hosts of Persia was that the Greeks wor. 
volunteers, while the Persians were conscripts. I took ove. 
sion, offhand, to question the truth of the statement thst {), 
Greeks were voluntgers. Since that time I have had opportuni: 
to make further inquiry, and I desire to read as a part o! 
remarks two quotations from the Encyclopedia Britannica 
on historical matters is one of the best authorities in the wor) 

In historic times all this is changed. Greece becomes a cong 
city-states, each with its own citizen militia. Federal armies aii ; 
manent troops are rare, the former owing to the centrifugal tenden 
of Greek politics, the latter because of “ tyrannies,” which must hay 
relied very largely on standing armies to maintain themselves, hod y! 
mately given way to democratic institutions. But the citizen mi!it 
of Athens or Sparta resembled rather a modern “nation in arms” 
than an auxiliary force. Service was compulsory in almost all Stat: 
as the young men began their career as soldiers with a continuon 
ing of two or three years, Hellenic armies, like those of modern Ey 
consisted of men who had undergone a thorough initial traini: 
were subsequently called up as required. 

gain— 

So much is in common to the various States. In Sparta th 
of the nation in arms was more thoreughly carried out than in an; 
other State in the history of civilization. In other States the in 
vidual citizen often lived the life of a soldier; here the nation lived 
the life of a regiment. Private homes resembled the “ married quar- 
ters” of a modern army; the unmarried men lived entirely in bor 
racks. Military exercises were only interrupted by actual ser) 
the field, and the whole life of a man of military age was devote! 
them. Under these circumstances the Spartans maintained a pract 
eally unchallenged supremacy over the armies of other Greek Si 
sometimes their supe aay was so great that, like the Spanish revi 
in the 7 part of the Dutch War for Independence, they de 
their enemies with insignificant less to themselves. The surrender o 
a Spartan detachment, hopelessly cut off from all assistance, and th 
victory of a body of well-trained and handy light infantry over a clos: 
battalion of Apartiates were events so unusual as seriously to af 
the course of Greek history, 


Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have only “five minute: 
three of those are gone now. 

Mr. HARDY, That hardly applies to Athens. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The first part I read appli 
specifically to Athens, and was descriptive of the conditions 0 
Athens; the latter altogether to Sparta. Much has been svc 
about American womanhood and motherhood during this de: 
We have had much said of the tears of the bereaved. If | 
should think of the silent, heroic womanhood of Amer! 
do not need to wonder how American womanhood stands on t 
question before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has ex))irec. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. One minute, just to read ths 

The CHAIRMAN. Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous cons 
the gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Chairman, reserviag the rig! 
ject, I must say there are about 30 Members to speak 
one is going to get time to make u set speech, and | 
obliged to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio object 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous col 
the gentleman have one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Woman generally begi! 
last and quits fighting last. The Daughters of thie - 
Revolution, in their recent annual convention in tlils | 
before they closed on Saturday night adopted tlic owills 
resolution : 


The Daughters of the American Revolution, in congress 
urge that the Congress of the United States cease to retar’ 
on the measure for selective draft as recommended by the !'! 
the United States, and, furthermore, the Daughters of () 
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gentlemen , 
make an ex. 
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Revolution urge that the Congress of the United States procces ithout 
further delay to pass the provision for selective draft. ni 
That, my friends, is where American womanhood sits ° 
this proposition. ; <a eb 
Our Nation is at war. We must turn from organi7\''" 
We must turn quich'y. , 


peace to organization for war. 
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must raise a huge Army, one that will become efficient in the 
shortest time. This is not an hour that will justify experiment 
or half-way measures. Nothing but the best will do. At the 
same time we are exceedingly fortunate. Our enemy is con- 
fined to a distant land for the present. Were he at our gates 
we would be compelled to use every expedient, but he is at 
arm’s length, held there by the ships and the armies of our 
allies. He will be held there until we can organize from peace 
to war. We have time to adopt that plan which will result in 
the greatest efficiency, and we have time to put that plan into 
effect. The time is opportune in the extreme. It remains for 
America to demonstrate her capacity to wage war scientifically 
and effectively. Democracy must now demonstrate its capacity 
to organize its military forces on sound and scientific principles. 
We Americans have much to be proud of, but we have some 
fatal weaknesses. We are prone to trust altogether too much 
to chance. We are inclined to rely too much upon fortune and 
providence. We are given to braggadocio and to spread- 
eqgleism. This tendency fills us with joy on festal occasions, 
but has produced sorrow and shame in the severe struggle of 
war. If we do not at this time give heed to the lessons of our 
own experience and accept the wisdom of those skilled in mili- 
tary affairs we must stand convicted before the world of incom- 
petence. There is no inherent reason why democracy should 
not wield the sword with supreme power. Democracy can and 
will, provided those who shape her military policy will follow 
the course dictated by reason and experience. In this hour I 
can not escape the feeling that both democracy and America 
are on trial. Not many of those of us here to-day will join the 
ranks on the battle field, but those citizens who will fight the 
Nation’s fight should be sent to battle organized and equipped 
in the manner best calculated to promote their efficiency and 
to avoid unnecessary sacrifice of life. It will be criminal for 
us to take any other course. We are about to shape the mili- 
tary policy of our country, and upon our decision may rest not 
only whether victory shall be ours, but also whether there shall 
be an unnecessary and needless sacrifice of human life and 
treasure. 

It was said of old, and wisely said, that the only path our 
feet should follow is the path of experience. Reflect, I ask 
you, upon the experience of this country during the five wars 
we have had. The evolution of a sound military policy for 
this country has been a slow one, but has now reached the point 
where the right step can easily be taken. 

At first, during the days of the Revolution, it was thought we 
could win our independence and our liberty by marshalling the 
State militia. Sad and humiliating was the experience after 
the first few glorious days at Bunker Hill. We see by this sys- 
tem the independence of this Nation and the liberty of our peo- 
ple resting upon a handful of starved, poorly equipped men at 
Valley Forge, whose numbers were changing with the quickness 
of shifting sand. From the agony of his heart Gen. Washington 
was compelled then to say: 

The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended 
from one are remote and, in my judgment, situated and circumstanced 
as we are, not at all to be dreaded ; but the consequence of wanting one, 
according to my ideas formed from the present view of things, is cer- 
tain and inevitable ruin; for if I was called upon to declare upon oath 
whether the militia had been most serviceable or hurtful upon the 
whole, I should subscribe to the latter. 

And a little later, in writing to his brother, he penned the 
portale ps that definitely warn us of the way we should 
hot travel: 


ia observe what | he say respecting voluntary enlistment, or rather 
your scheme of raising 2,000 volunteers, and I candidly own to you 
that I have no opinion of it. These measures only tend to burden the 
public with a number of cfficers without adding one jot to our strength, 
‘ut greatly to confusion and disorder. If the several States would but 
fall on some vigorous measures to fill up their respective regiments, 
nothing more need be asked of them. 

It would seem that our sad experience during the Revolution 
Would have given us wisdom when we entered upon the next 
war, but not so. We were not yet ready to profit by our mis- 
takes, We entered the War of 1812 calling for militia and vol- 
a Two years of inglorious war on land resulted, and but 
~~ the brilliant exploits of our young Navy upon the sea and 
7 © splendid achievements of Gen. Jackson and his men at New 
Irleans after peace had been declared the War of 1812 would 
oe a most humiliating epoch of American history. Al- 

ugh we called and called for volunteers and hastily tried to 
organize militia, we never did get all we asked for, and those 
the did get were unable, though numbering several hundred 
. ee éffectively to combat with the handful of British 
the ars on this continent. Painful and sad and humiliating in 
a rao is the thought that comes to us all of the capture 
in urning of our Nation’s Capital by a mere handful of Brit- 
against the horde of volunteers who fled at the first shot 
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and deserted our Nation in the moment of ier peril. The vol- 
unteer system in this war having failed, draft was ultimately 
resorted to. 

The Mexican War is a war of glory to the American armies, 
but not glory to the volunteer system. From the time war was 
certain until war was declared so many months elapsed as to 
make possible the training of a foree such that it became vet- 
eran in character, but above all it was officered in large number 
by graduates of our Military Academy. These young officers 
fought the Mexican War and became the great commiuanders of 
the Civil War. Respecting them Gen. Scott said: 

T give it as my fixed opinion that but for our graduated cadets the 
war between the United States and Mexico might and probably would 
have lasted some four or five years, with, in its first half, more defeats 
than victories falling to our share; whereas in less than two campaigns 
we conquered a great country and a peace without the loss of a single 
battle or skirmish. 

In the Mexican War a distinct step in advance was made by 
forsaking State militia, untrained and undisciplined, and acopt- 
ing national volunteers officered by those commissioned by thre 
President. 

The sudden bursting of the Civil War in 1861 found both 
North and South alike unprepared. Both at first had resort to 
a call for volunteers. Early in the war the South clearly saw 
volunteering could not be relied upon, so in 1862 adopted the 
draft system. By doing this she unquestionably gained many 
months, perhaps a full year, upon the North in military efli- 
ciency. Within another year the North, hopeless of recruiting 
sufficient forces of volunteers, adopted the draft. The great 
Lincoln, burdened with the weight of grave responsibilities and 
heroically struggling to produce armies that would save the 
Union, clearly saw the failure of the volunteer system and, de- 
termiring upon draft, expressed himself as follows: 

At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of motives, 
pressing, some in one direction and some in the other, would be pre 
sented to the mind of each man physically fit for a soldier, upon the 
combined effect of which motives he would or would not voluntarily 
enter the service. Among these motives would be patriotism, political 
bias, ambition, personal courage, love of adventure, want of employ- 
ment, and convenience, or the opposite of some of these. We already 
have and have had in the service, as appears, substantially all that 
can be obtained upon this voluntary weighing of motives. And yet we 
must somehow obtain more or relinquish the original object of the con- 
test, together with all the blood and treasure already expended in the 
effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for the draft has 
been enacted. You who do not wish to be soldiers do not like this law. 
This is ‘natural, nor does it imply want of patriotism. Nothing can 
be so just and rmecessary as to make us like it if it is disagreeable to 
us. We are prone, too, to find false arguments with which to excuse 
ourselves for opposing such disagreeable things. In this case those 
who desire the rebellion to succeed and others who seek reward in a 
different way are very active in accommodating us with this class of 
arguments. 

In each of these wars, after the first burst of patriotic en- 
thusiasm had subsided, volunteering declined immediately and 
our Government had to resort to artifices in an effort to secure 
soldiers. In the Revolution, in the War of 1812, and in the 
Civil War our Nation tried to buy the military services of her 
citizens by giving them bounties. No one can make me believe 
the safety and perpetuity of a nation should ever rest upon a 
military system under which service is bought from her own 
citizens. Military service to the country is the duty every 
citizen owes and for which every citizen should be liable. 

In the Spanish-American War again we had to resort to vol- 
unteers, but the number we called for was never secured. For- 
tunate for us the nation against which we were pitted was 
weak in a military way and success came notwithstanding our 
own unmilitary conduct, but the lessons of that time were 
learned by those of us now living and should not be forgotten. 
We should never let pass from memory the confusion, the un- 
certainty, the haphazard character of our organization and the 
efforts we made to produce an army. In fact, the lessons of 
that war were not entirely forgotten. Shortly thereafter, in 
1902, we undertook to strengthen the National Guard and in a 
way to federalize it. This effort was continued further in the 
national-defense act of 1916, but that was recognized by all 
military experts as a makeshift and unsatisfactory. It had 
become the settled conviction of every man competent to judge 
that the only safe military policy for this country was that the 
military forces of the Nation should be Federal in character, 
organized and officered in a Federal way, responsive to Federal 
control. 

We have now a chance to avoid the mistakes of all previous 
wars and to adopt a policy that will be scientific, sensible, and 
patriotic. The volunteer system having failed in every war of 
our history and having notably failed in England during the 
present great war, common sense tells us to abandon it and 
seek a better plan. The military experts of this country, the 
Commander in Chief of our Army, the President, the Secretary 
of War, and every man of either military knowledge or experl- 
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geeer in our land earnestly urge that Congress adopt selective 
@raft as the method by which we shall raise the main part 
@f our Army now. The system that is thus recommended by 
@very nan competent to judge should commend itself strongly 
to us. I have heard it said during this debate by Members 
warnestly advocating the volunteer system that they were in no 
measure impressed by the fact that our military experts, to the 
man, urge the selective draft system. I can not entirely repress 
the amazement I felt at such an attitude. Has reason left its 
throne? Has judgment no place in our deliberations? Has 
knowledge no value? If one of these gentlemen were sick, 
would he employ a quack or a skilled physician? Were he in 
business distress, would he seek the aid of successful and ex- 
perienced men, or from those who had made a failure of every- 
thing? I can not help but feel this attitude is born of American 
braggadocio and American recklessness rather than of American 
reason and American discretion. 

It seems to me that every fair consideration of the problem 
@emands that we adopt selective draft. This system is fair 
and just. It distributes equally the burden among all our citi- 
zens. The benefits of citizenship are enjoyed by all. There is 
mo reason why one man should enjoy protection to life and 
property, enjoy the glorious privilege of American liberty, and 
ask some other man to do his fighting for him. The duty is 
universal. If occasion requires, every citizen should perform 
the duty. If the occasion is less urgent, let those perform the 
duty who can best perform it and let them be selected by the 
Government itself. 

Again, this systeia is efficient in that it will secure the num- 
bers necessary. The volunteer system, at its best, is uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory and in the end always fails. Volunteer- 
ing is never uniform. It varies from day to day, month to 
month, and year to year. In one section men freely vol- 
unteer; in another they do not. One class of society often 
volunteers. The other declines. Military science is exact 
in these modern days and military organization should be 
scientific from top to bottom. A _ scientific military organi- 
vation can not resi upon uncertain, haphazard methods of re- 
cruiting. Selective draft will furnish the exact number of men 
needed at the exact time. Furthermore, will furnish that num- 
ber of men trained to the exact degree of efficiency required. 
Certainty is essential. To secure military efficiency the se- 
lective draft is the only method that can possibly result in cer- 
tainty. 

It is further to be observed that this method is essential in 
a general military crganization. Proper organization of a peo- 
ple in a war like the present requires distribution of the per- 
sonnel so as to supply the farms, industrial establishments pro- 
ducing necessities, munition plants, and the armies of the field 
with those men who are most efficient in their respective de- 
partments. The volunteer system sends men to the Army 
who should be kept on the farm or in industrial life, running 
trains, or supporting dependent people. The volunteer system 
makes it impossible for a people to acquire maximum efficiency ; 
consequently prevents them exerting their military force in the 
highest possible degree. I have heard it not infrequently ob- 
served during the progress of this debate that the volunteer 
s’stem is the true system for democracy. Nothing could be 
wider of the truth. The volunteer system is the class system. 
The volunteer system is more in harmony with the government 
under which the military clique or class is formed. Democracy 
gives to all its citizens equal benefits and imposes upon all equal 
burdens and obligations. Democracy requires not that those 
who want to go shali fight in its defense, but that all shall go, or 
aS many as may be needed shall go, and it remains for democ- 
racy, in its organized form, to determine when and how many. 
Nothing is more democratic than such a system of military 
service. It means that all are placed on the same level. It 
means that the rich man’s son and the poor man’s son will 
stand side by side, wearing the same clothes, eating the same 
food, digging the same trench, and obeying the same order. It 
means that patriotism shall not be confined to a few or a por- 
tion of the inhabitants, but that it shall animate every citizen 
to do his part. 

Objection has been raised to the selective system because 
numbers of men who desire to go will not be given the chance. 
Especially is this true of those who may be above the age limit 
placed in the draft. That objection has no force at the present 
time. In order that the Regular Army or the National Guard 


may be recruited up to the strength authorized by law, it is 
proposed to receive volunteers for this purpose numbering 
725,000. I can not escape the conviction that a call for volun- 
teers now will hardly result in producing more than enough 
men to make up this 725,000. We would then be driven to the 
necessity of a draft to raise the great army that is to follow. 
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Should we adopt the volunteer system and, as a mati. 
fact, opportunity be given our people to volunteer in ¢) 
posed new Army, I doubt very much if it would be poss 
increase the Regular Army and the National Guard in t}, 
ner contemplated by the administration. To my mind i: 
immediate importance that our Regular Army be at oj) 
cruited up to its full strength and that the National ¢: 
likewise be raised to its maximum power. These two , 
zations will furnish the seasoned troops first to be relies 
Their organization already exists. The addition of 
will, after a reasonable period of training, place at ihe «i 
of our Government practically a million men, constity)), 
whole organization and trained Army, but men will not , 
to fill up the Regular Army or National Guard if the, 
volunteer in another force. They will know that enlisi:, 
either of these organizations will mean hard work, rigic| ; 
pline, and the loss of many personal privileges voiuntes 
apt to cling to, even to the sacrifice of their military etic), 
Gen. Upton, in his great work, has this to say, as a res 
his observation, study, and experience: 

That when a nation at war relies upon a system of rec! 
volunteers, or regulars and militia, the men, in the absence « 
pulsion, or very strong inducements, will invariably enlist in | 
ganization most lax in discipline. 

This warning should give us pause, were we inclined si { 
time to adopt the volunteer system purely. 

Some gentlemen are expressing reluctance at placing in {he 
hands of the President as much power as the selective-draf 
system will. Let their alarm subside. The conduc: of war in 
its very essence is executive and administrative. The function 
of a legislative body is to provide the authority and the fu 
and stop there. The sooner we understand this, the bette: 
To be efficient in a military way the Government must be con 
tralized. There must rest in some one mind power to move 
the Nation’s forces that those forces may exert their maximum 
military efficiency. 

The adoption of selective draft now will show to our ene) 
and to the world that Uncle Sam means business; that he is 
in deadly earnest; that our entrance into the war is not that 
of empty words and high-sounding phrases. It is the deter 
mination of a mighty people to perform a mighty task. It will 
show to the autocracies of the world that democracy, when 
finally aroused to the combat, can and will be as scientifie and 
as efficient in her war might as theretofore she has been just 
generous, and true in her dealings with men. We need to co! 
vince the world, and especially our enemies, that we are in thi 
war witb all our might and power. We can accomplish thi: 
in no way as well as by adopting the scientific military polic) 
for the organization of our armies. If we adopt selective dra! 
at the outset, I believe it will be the greatest single military 
achievement in the history of our Nation. It will be the 
nouncement forever of the haphazard methods heretofore fo! 
lowed, of the mistakes oft-repeated and a determination tha, 
while we are slow to war, nevertheless, if driven to war, We 
will wage it with scientific accuracy and the very maximun 
of our power. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois | Mr 
TEN] is recognized. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I voted against a declaratio! 
of war because I did not think that our Government had ex 
hausted every diplomatic possibility to retain peace, bul no. 
that the Congress has declared a state of war it is our solem) 
duty to provide a large and efficient army in the shortest! poss 
ble time along lines suggested by the highest American !ilitar) 
authorities. 

I am profoundly conscious that we have embarked por tl 
most stupendous task which has yet fallen to the lol of oul 
people, and that we must concentrate every ounce of «Hersey, 
every dollar of money, and every available fighting man. |! ne 
be, in order to prevent defeat and dishonor to our Nation. 

With war upon us, it would be almost criminal to reser! 
the utterly discredited, unfair, undemocratic, volunteer sys!!! 
in support of which no military authority is adduce, and 
which could only promote delay, extravagance, tremendoils per 
sonal sacrifices, and unnecessary slaughter, which in tle end 
must of necessity be discarded in favor of compulsory 1)!" 
service. da at 

It is now up to Congress to mold the entire Nation |!'0 om 
effective fighting organization for the attainment © victory 
in the shortest possible time, and it is the duty of every ™" 
woman, and child to do their share ir some capacity. ie 

The idea that this should be a donation war, fought by me" 
who will consent to sacrifice themselves for the bene!!! °' _ 
who insist on staying at home, must be repulsive \) ©" ’ 
American mind. 
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It is said that conscription is undemocratic. To my mind | of it?” Just this: What value is the admission if the obliga- 
jemocracy means the equality ¢f obligation as well as of rights | tion is not performed? Another gentieman said, “I am for uni- 
and opportunities, and these are entirely destroyed when the | versal compulsory training, but not for conseription.” Universal 
purden of defending their country does not fall equally upon | training! What for? For pink teas and croquet? What value 
4]| the people, rich and poor, high and low alike. | is universal military training without universal service? If we 

Conscription will raise the moral and physical tone of the | are not going to call the men trained into the Army, why give 
Nation and will do more to eradicate the feeling of sectionalism them a military training? Of what value is the training to the 
which still exists than all the other laws combined. Government if they are unwilling to perform military service? 

if | were confident we could recruit 2,000,000 men under the | He who refuses to admit this obligation or is unwilling to per- 
volunteer system, I would still oppose this plan, because it | fcrm it has no title either to the care and protection which his 
would permit some men to shirk a duty they owe to their coun- | country has given him or the legacy of freedom which the valor 
try, and because it would permit certain sections of the coun- | of our ancestors has bequeathed him, and is not worthy of the 
try to reap glory or shame at the expense of others. name of an American citizen, 

‘No man is worthy to enjoy the rights of citizenship who is Some say that the selective draft will place a stigma upon 
joo unpatriotic or teo cowardly to fight when his country calls | those who are brought thereby into the service. Again, I say, 
for help. [Applause.] why and how? Beeause it has done so in the past under a sys- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa |Mr. Green] | tem which at first exhausted every method of persuasion, until 
is recognized for five minutes. he who had refused to volunteer had thereby evinced his un- 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, nearly three weeks have | Willingness te perform his duty? This has no application to the 
nassed since Congress passed the declaration of war against | proposed plan by which the Nation at the outset fixes the posi- 
Germany, and we are still debating the manner in which we will | tion and duties of its citizens. Who ean truly say that any 
raise the forees with which to carry it on. August 1, 1914, Ger- | Stigma attaches to the man who says “I am ready when tlic 
many deelared war. Three days later an army of more than | call comes, tell me when and where you want me”? Rether 
1,000,000 men, fully armed and equipped to the minutest point | the stigma will rest upon the man who denies that his country 
and trained to the highest degree, swept through Luxemburg and | Ought to call upon him for service and who sullenty and un- 
demanded admission to Belgium. For two and one-half years | willingly obeys the call, protesting that ofhers should perform 
the conflict has raged. Before the irresistible onslaught of the | the duty which by every principle of right and justice rests 
German Army forts thought to be impregnable have crumbled, | upon him. 
whole kingdoms have been swept away; all Europe under arms What can be fairer than to ask that each citizen be ready to 
has not been sufficient to wrest from its iren grasp the territory | do his part, and what can be more unfair and unjust than to e« 
which it has occupied. When peace is mentioned the German | lay upon the shoulders of those willing toe perform their duty, 
chancellor proudly says, “ Look at the map.” Never was a/ not only their share of the burden, but also the load that should 
braver, never a more efficient army. Yet speaker after speaker | be earried by others. Yet the volunteer system does exnctls 
has told you upon this floor that a conscript army can not and | this, for if the slacker and the shirker fails to do his part it 
will not fight, and it has even been said that one volunteer was | must either be done by others who have already taken up their 
equal to three of such a force. Let us hope that no American | full task or the Nation will fail, as it always has failed under - 
general will labor under any such delusion. such circumstances, to receive the support from its citizens 

The German Army is to-day larger than ever before, weakened | which will enable it to exert its highest powers. Because the 
only because its youth and strength lie beneath the soil of a| patriot has undertaken in the past to do more than his share, 
hundred battle fields. It never will be defeated except by an | sometimes succeeding, sometimes failing, is no reason why he 
army which is superior in numbers and equipment and at least | should be called upon to do so again. Such a system imposes 
approaches it in efficiency. I have called it a conscript army, | a cruel and unnecessary hardship upon those who instead of 
for it is assembled by conscription carried to the last extreme | being rewarded by their country are crushed by burdens greater 
and is supported by a conscription of the prisoners it has taken | than they cai bear. The injustice of the volunteer system is 
and the people it has subdued, if, indeed, conscription be not | showing itself to-day just as it did in a greater degree in the 
too mild a term for the servitude they endure. The army which | time of the Civil War. Child as I was at the time of that 
we are about to assemble must meet that of a foe which has | conflict I saw it experienced in those days. I saw then bitter 
carried the science of war well-nigh to perfection and stops at | suffering endured by the volunteer soldier and his dependents— 
nothing to accomplish its aims. To meet such an enemy the} the volunteers who set no limit to their sacrifice, while at the 
highest preparation can not be more than adequate. same time I saw sturdy loafers and grasping money makers 

Mr. Chairman, no republic can ever hope to equal the efficiency | refuse to perform their obligations to their country. It is the 
of a military autocracy. We debate because we are free, but | same to-day. In my own district the very flower and pride of 
in that same freedom we have pledged all the resources of this | the community are enlisting, while many of those without ties 
Republic to the support of the war, and he who surveys the | and without occupation give never a thought to their duty to 
conflict with clear eye and ‘impartial opinion must say that it | their Government, and they never will if the volunteer system 
were little less than criminal folly to prosecute it with anything | prevails. They say that conscription will take the boys. ‘This 
short of the highest efficiency and power of which we are capable. | is true in part. One of the saddest things about war is that it 

I glory in the spirit and patriotism of the volunteers of our | can not be effectually prosecuted without the youth and strength 
Army. I honor and shall honor to the end of my life the sacri- | of the Nation. Experience shows that to form an army of 
fices that they made, and revere the noble women who encour- | elderly men is but to fill the hospitals and graveyards, and the 
aged those whom they loved «nd upon whom they were depend- | country that undertakes to fight with men of mature years 
ent to offer their lives for their country. But he has read the} would quickly find itself vanquished in a contest where first 
histery of our country in vain who says that the volunteer | of all physical endurance is required. But if it were otherwise 
system in this or any other country has ever produced-the highest | the objection would pe intensified by the volunteer system 
(legree of efficiency and power of which the nation was capable. | which always gathers in the youth and the extreme youth such 
Ih the Revolutionary War this system, time after time, reduced | as will not be reached under selective conscription. 

Washington almost to despair as he saw his army melting away, Look at your pension rolls. Remember that the Civil War 
hot so much through the bullets of the enemy as through the} began 56 years ago ind that it is more than half a century since 
refusals or negleet to serve in it. The volunteer system deepened | the last gun was fired. Cons‘der the natural depletions by death 
the furrows of eare in the face of Lincoln and left the fate of | and you will find whv fought in the Civil War. It was the boys 
this Nation trembling in the balance when he was unable to fill} who carried on that war, and without which it could not have 
the ranks of his armies so sadly depleted in the dark days of | hardly been begun on either side, much less maintained after- 
the Civil War by death and disease. It was not because there | wards. Is it any answer to the charge to say that the volunteer 
Were hot men enough to fill these ranks, but because there was, system takes only those who are willing to perform their duty, 
is there always will be, men who will perform their duty only | when the shirker and slacker are profiting by their patriotism 
under compulsion. and protected by their sacrifice? No; it merely shows how 

What are the objections to the system of selective conscrip- | great injustice can be thereby perpetrated. But some one has 
tion? I have listened as they have been made upon this floor | said that the rich and influential who are above the age of con- 
with open mind, only to be convinced of their insufficiency. | scription are fostering this plan. What of it? Have they no 
They tell us this system is not democratic. Why? Isit not true| sons? The fact is that the system of selective conscription 
that is a democracy ought to provide an equal opportunity for | must often take the rich, while the poor are exempt. The son 
all, so it ought and must place upon all alike the duty of service | of the banker can not say that he has a widowed mother who 
. ac State? Who can say, Who will say, that this is unjust and | needs his support. The son of the wealthy manufacturer who 

emocratie? “We admit that,” says one speaker. “What! now spends his time on the tennis courts, the golf links, aud in 
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social entertainments can not plead that he is needed to make 
munitions, for he never helped to make any. The son of 
the wealthy merchant, who is now dashing about the country 
in some high-powered motor car, can not offer the excuse that 
he is needed for any useful purpose. Selective conscription is 
the method, and the only method, that will effectually protect 
the poor boy in his rights and bring into the ranks those who 
can serve without the least sacrifice and the least injury to the 
ability of the country to carry on the war. Right here arises 
another point against the volunteer system. It will be useless 
to assemble a great army if it can not be fed, transported, and 
supplied with munitions of war. If we do not consider these 
things we would be so far behind our opponents in efficiency as 
to either paralyze our efforts or make our armies the helpless 
victims of our enemies. Yet all these considerations are ig- 
nored by the volunteer system. It takes those most needed for 
the support of our armies, alike with those who may properly go, 
and demoralizes our industrial organization with no correspond- 
ing benefit. If we continue to adhere to it, we must acknowl- 
edge that we alone of the great nations of the world have made 
no progress in the science of war and its efficient maintenance. 

This does not mean that we should discard or fail to complete 
the units already formed or fail to make a place for those who pre- 
fer the roll of a volunteer. We need a force now and must have it. 
We ought not to discard the National Guard and the plans already 
made for its development, and the proposition offered by the mi- 
nority of the committee does not discard it. It is idle to say 
that volunteering will not be permitted when it is now going on. 
There will be ample room for all who wish to volunteer, and 
from present indications for many more in the 600,000 which 
will be required to fill the ranks of the regulars and mobilize 
the guard as provided by law. I decline to assume that the law 
will be violated simply because the Secretary of War properly 
holds that the present units of the guard must first be filled. 
With every freedom given volunteering the records plainly show 
that eventually we must come to some form of general conscrip- 
tion or enrollment, and even the bill proposed by the majority 
of the committee practically concedes it by making provision for 
it, in the judgment of the President. Why should we not have 
itnow? Why wait in the presence of a foe that acts with almost 
superhuman swiftness and energy? 

A lady said to me yesterday, with a woman’s natural sym- 
pathy and compassion, “ Would you send our boys to the 
trenches of France?” “Ah, Madam,” I said, “if the French 
boys had not come to the trenches of America a different flag 
would be floating over you to-day. It was a French boy that 
led them, Lafayette, one of the greatest heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, then barely 20 years of age.” I might have added that 
the kindling fires of liberty which have since lighted the world 
would have been extinguished ‘and the clock of the world’s 
progress set back for centuries. We will never be able to do 
more for France than she has done for us; nor is it likely se 
much. 

I hope it will not be necessary to send any of our soldiers 
abroad, but if the country needs them there they will willingly 
go. More than 100,000 of our citizens have expressed their 
desire to go to France with Col. Roosevelt. I hope permission 
will be granted them, and will vote for an amendment to the 
bill for that purpose. Such a movement would be an inspiration 
to our allies and to our recruits, and would show that Ameri- 
cans are willing to risk their lives as well as their fortunes in 
support of the just cause for which we have declared war. 

Gentlemen of the House, we need courage to-day. We need 
courage not only to be willing to offer our own dearest and best 
but, what is sometimes far harder, to call’upon others for sacri- 
fices. We need courage to tell the people of this country that by 
blood and treasure their liberties were bought, and by blood 
and treasure only can they be maintained. We need courage— 
oh, we need courage most—to resist that false sentiment which 
would make the war on our part an opera bouffe farce, in which 
soldiers and generals alike do everything but fight and whose 
heroes faint at the smell of powder. Such a course would ex- 
pose us to the deserved contempt and derision of the world and 
make the name of our country a byword and hissing among 
nations. Lastly we need, and as a body I trust have, the 
courage to disregard the effect on our political fortunes of the 
enactment of a bill which will anger and antagonize many, as 
this conscription will when enforced. And let us pray God for 
ourselves and our country that we may have that nobility of 
soul that looks above the tears and agony and blood of the 
conflict and finds its greatest reward in the knowledge of 
service performed, of duty Jone, of America and her rights, 
first and forever. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hvu.psert] is recognized. - 
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Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, personally I have ), 
had any doubt of the merits of universal service, which I }yo4; 
is the only plan to secure a trained citizenry consistent wit}, , 
democratic ideals under our republican form of government. 

If we were considering this measure in a time of pear | 
believe that I should oppose the incorporation of the prin 
of selective draft, but on April 6 this Congress, by an « 
whelming majority, recognized that a state of war exis: 
between the German Empire and this Republic, and on 1), 
14th of April, without a dissenting vote, the Members of | 
Houses signified their confidence in the Chief Executive 5), 
Commander in Chief by placing at his disposal a credit «; 
$7,000,000,000, the greatest amount ever appropriated }) 
legislature in the world’s history, for the purpose of e1sa}jjye 
him to prosecute the war vigorously to a speedy and success!y)| 
termination. 

Supported undoubtedly, and availing himself of the wises; 

counsel to be had, the President has urged upon this Coneress 
the authorization of the selective draft, and it seems to me th): 
this is no occasion for any Member of this House to hazy) 
the success of this war and the future of his country upon jiis 
individual. guess whether we should experiment with the 
uncertainties of securing a sufficient number of troops under 
the volunteer system before exercising, as a majority of the 
committee themselves concede the possibility of our being 
compelled to do, recourse to the selective draft. Rather do [| 
conceive it to be my duty, as I wish some of my colleagues 
could perceive it to be theirs, to demonstrate by a unanimous 
vote to our common enemy and the world that, whatever 
our opinions may have been before that solemn and ssered 
hour when on Good Friday morn the die was cast, we are now 
united in spirit and in purpose to prosecute the war vigorously, 
relentlessly, and unitedly to a complete and decisive victory. 
' So, Mr. Chairman, my vote will be for conscription; but I 
hope that I shall be afforded an opportunity to support an 
amendment appropriating the money to enable the War [e- 
partment to pay those who have received commissions snd 
those who are candidates for commissions in the Oflicers’ Ie 
serve Corps while undergoing intensive training at the train- 
ing camps, in order that patriotic young men who lack the 
means will not be penalized by their limited financial resources, 
and denied thereby the opportunity, no matter how great their 
merits, to serve the country and the flag, except in the lin 
under their more fortunate, but perhaps less able, brothers in 
arms, whose financial independence would otherwise make it 
possible for them to monopolize the appointments as comimis- 
sioned officers, thus fomenting class distinction and the iney- 
itable friction that flows therefrom. 

Mr. Chairman, while many references have been made to tl 
writings which the fathers of 1776 and 1812 have bequeathed 
us as a patriotic heritage concerning the merits of the volunteer 
and conscription systems, no single reference has been mail, 
and I dare say none can be made, touching upon the aerial de- 
stroyers which we realize from day to day are proving « !ost 
potent factor in the course of this war’s determination. ‘They 
no more conceived its inevitable development and indispensable 
necessity than they could anticipate the vast expanse of our 
dominions or the fact that in 1917 free America would be allicd 
not only with France, our savior, but with Great Britain, who 
they twice fought to establish our independence, to now replac 
autocracy with the enlightened spirit of true democracy throusi- 
out the world; yet more than three-fourths of a century ago ho 
less a man than Alfred Lord Tennyson wrote with proplictic 
vision : ; 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing worn. | 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunderstor, 


Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags were furl! 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


The opportunity for a realization of the prophecy of Te nny : 
has been afforded by American inventive genius, which ') (° 
creation of the flying machine, has established a new vi~'"! ae 
military operation, just as American genius furnished, by the 
invention of the submarine, the new vision in naval operat” 
We have decried and condemned the latter in its inhuman 
application by our enemy; shall we not avail ourselves ©! a 
glorious opportunity to be achieved by the former, 45 « °°" 
demonstrated by our allies? 


LOS. 





Our honored guest, Right Hon. Alfred J. Balfour, some time 
ago stated on the floor of the House of Commons: 

“The time is here when the command of the sea will be of no value to 
treat Britain without corresponding command of the air. 

A great military figure, the late Lord Kitchener, stated that a 
well-trained and equipped aviator was worth a whole army 
corps, 

cad Marshal Joffre, idolized upon his arrival in the Capital 
City last Wednesday with no less enthusiasm than he was re- 
ceived at the gates of Paris upon his return from the Marne, 
after he had stemmed and turned the tide against the destruc- 
tion of civilization, declared on the deck of the Mayflower as he 
passed historic Fortress Monroe: 

The French idea of an American participation calls for a fighting 
force supported by auxiliary services and a strong aviation section. 

We hear expressions of opinion daily that the present war 
will be decided in the air, and we know that the recent allied 
victories have been due to the fact that the allies have proven 
themselves to be the masters in aerial navigation; yet every 
cable dispatch of aerial accomplishment fills us with a thrill of 
pride because some valiant and brave American has been a par- 
ticipant. Only a handful they have been, but they have proven 
ihe statement that an aviator is worth a whole army corps. 
To-day we are to decide what our first contribution to the com- 
mon cause is to be. We are to select the most powerful, the 
most effective weapon with which to strengthen the hands of 
our allies. It is conceded that it will require from nine months 
to a year to train and put a substantial American force in the 
field, but there is no doubt whatever that we could train and 
equip and send to Europe 5,000 aviators within a much less 
period; moreover, while many of you have expressed your doubt 
with reference to securing a sufficient number of volunteer sol- 
diers, and others question the propriety of invoking the selective 
draft, it is a conceded fact that there are thousands of young 
men waiting to enlist in the air service, inspired by the novelty 
and fascination of aerial activity, so that we have no fear of 
the success of the volunteer service and no need of conscription 
so far as the air service is concerned. They are men of the best 
type, men like those brave and daring American aviators, Wil- 
liam Thaw, Norman Prince, Elliot Cowdin, J. R. McConnell, 
C. C. Johnson, Lawrence Rumsey, R. Luffberry, Kiffin Rockwell, 
Bert Hall, Didier Masson, and other members of the Lafayette 
Corps, who fought side by side with the French and British 
aviators for the past two years; therefore I want to urge this 
House to-day to go on record in favor of a plan to make our 
first contribution to the common cause 5,000 well trained and 
equipped aviators, 

Our allies appreciate the fact that we can best help them by 
rye. aviators, and they have already suggested, in fact, that 
it be done, 

The prominent naval strategist, Rear Admiral Bradley <A. 
Fiske, in a recent communication to the board of governors of 
the Aero Club of America, as the representatiye aeronautic body 
in this country, suggested that the club point out the advisa- 
bility of sending to Europe a large unit of aeroplanes with well 
trained aviators and appropriate armament; and in response to 
“n inquiry cabled by the French and British newspapers to the 
7 — of America, Mr. Alan R. Hawley, its president, 
rephed : 


We have thousands of applications for aviation training from college 
men who are anxious to join the Army and Navy Reserve or would like 
to join the American aero squadron in France or the royal air service. 
Large aviation camps could and will undoubtedly be established imme- 
diately where students will be given their preliminary training in 
Viation and in military matters in general. The Aero Club has re- 
ceived a large number of offers of extensive tracts of land to be used 
sree 68 charge as aviation training camps, and it has also received 
eral offers of funds from patriotic citizens for training aviators in 
arge numbers, But I believe that to give the best results and avoid 
confusion the training of 5,000 aviators to be sent to Europe should be 
undertaken by the United States Government. The suggestion comes 
the most opportune moment, and you may rest well assured that 
here Will be no lack of cooperation in the United States to make the 
_ effective. In the light of the situation here one is safe in pre- 
= Hing that if all of the forces to be dispatched from this side to the 
warepeae battle field the strong probability is that amongst the first 
vr fae ae Jarge number of representative aerial squadrons, consisting 
ca MA ry best material that America can furnish, all fired by patriotic 

‘thusiasm at the prospect of flying under the “ Stars and Stripes.” 


Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to extend my remarks 

I include the following : 
saa Jan ago when Villa’s raid brought out the fact that we 
a : 12 aviators and 6 aeroplanes available in the Army air 
and rerb 0 oo the emergency, an appeal was made for aviators 
oticall roplanes by the Aero Club of America, which very patri- 
wly undertook to train and equip aviators for the national 


] fens he ae 
oa Never? build up the very important branch of the Army 
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The response to the Aero Club’s appeal was amazing. Ap- 
plications came from all over the country, by telegraph, mail, 
telephone, and personal calls of the applicants. The energetic 
officials of the club, who, by the way, have been the patriotic, 
far-seeing men who started and supported with all their might 
and to the fullest extent of their means the movement to build 
up our national defenses, arranged for the training of over 100 
aviators, some of whom have actually become Army aviators, 
and others are to be found in the Aerial Reserve Corps, the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps, and in the aviation sections of 
the militia throughout the country. 

But the response to the appeal brought such a flood of appli- 
cations that it became imperatively necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take up and deal with it promptly and substantially. 
I had the pleasure of being a member of the committee which 
ealled on President Wilson on June 29, 1916, to bring to his 
attention the fact that there were 2,000 patriotic young men 
who had been waiting patiently—and impatiently—for a chance 
to enlist in the air service. When you consider that at that 
time one of our greatest national problems was, as it still is to 
a great extent, the problem of getting men to enlist in the Army 
and Navy, you realize why the Aero Club of America, of which 
I am proud to be a member, realized the importance of bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the President of the United 
States, who, realizing the importance, immediately authorized 
the creation of the Aerial Reserve Corps, as provided for in the 
national-defense act of June 3, 1916. 

The Aerial Reserve Corps, which is part of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, was authorized on July 13, 1916, and a few days 
later, when, with the committee of the Aero Club of America, I 
called on Secretary Baker and at the offices of the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps, we were advised that the plan of 
the department was to immediately select 207 men to be trained 
as officers and aviators in the Aerial Reserve Corps, and to 
send them to some 10 private aviation schools, which were in a 
position to arrange for their training. Unfortunately this plan 
was not accomplished through the summer and fall, and the 
winter conditions were considered too difficult for student 
aviators to face, so the establishing of aviation training camps 
and the training of hundreds of aviators for the Aerial Reserve 
Corps was postponed. Several aviation training schools are be- 
ing established by the Army and the Navy, and while the plans 
are being made, I want to emphasize a condition existing which, 
if taken advantage of, will cause the thousands of aviators 
whom we Should have as soon as possible, not only for national 
defense but also to send to Europe as our first contribution to 
help our allies, to wage this fight for humanity and civilization. 

I know of many Members of Congtess who have received ap- 
plications from young men desirous of joining the Aerial Re- 
serve Corps, the Naval Reserve Flying Corps, and who on apply- 
ing to the War and Navy Departments have received the same 
answer that I have received, and thousands of young men have 
received, to the effect that the Army and the Navy are not in 
a position to take care of these thousands of patriotic young 
men who Want to give their service for the upbuilding of our 
aerial service. The departments advise that the aviation schools 
are filled to the limit of their capacity, which is roughly esti- 
mated at less than 300 aviators, being trained, inelnding the 
Navy Aviation School at Pensacola, the Army schools at San 
Diego, Cal., Mineola, N. Y., Memphis, Tenn., and the two new 
temporary aviation schools established at Chicage, Ill, and 
Essington, Pa.; and the private schools being conducted for 
the Army at Miami, Fla., and Newport News, Va. 

I am advised that the War and Navy Departments and their 
recruiting offices have been flooded with applications from men 
who want to join the air service, and that-to put the estimates 
of those who have applied for training in the past few months 
at 20,000 would be conservative. The Aero Club of America 
alone has received about 4,000 applications in the past three 
months, ineluding hundreds of applications from college men, 
some of whom have already been partially trained at private 
expense. 

In some cases young men, ofier waiting for months for action, 
undertake to pay for their own training, and there are to-day 
about 200 young men learning to fly to prepare themselves at 
private expense to be ready for the Army, Navy, or Reserve 
air service. A group of patriotic men, headed by Mr. H. P. 
Davison and Mr. Lewis S. Thompson, and with the cooperation 
of Messrs. Alan R. Hawley, Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
John Hays Hammond, jr., and Henry Woodhouse, are establish- 
ing a school to train 100 young men in aviation. Last year they 
founded Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 1, which gained distinction 
in the Mosquito Fleet maneuvers last September, and has been 
doing pioneer work in naval aeronautics. When war with 
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Germany appeared to be mevitable, these young men left Yale 
University, where they were studying. and 29 of them reported 
to the aviation school in Florida, where they have been under- 
going intensive training in aviation. They Will now return to 
New York in a few weeks, and 100 will train at one single large 
aviation school. Two other groups of 12 patriotic men have 
formed Aerial Coast Patrol Units Nos. 2 and 3, and are taking 
aviation training at their own expense. Recently some Colum- 
bia University men formed Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 4, and 
within a few days they had 200 applications from Columbia men, 
and they are now making efforts to raise sufficient funds to pur- 
chase aeroplanes for training. 

On March 10 an official of the Aero Club of America, Mr. 
Henry Woodhouse, delivered two addresses—one to Princeton 
University men and one to the alumni of Geoggia Institute of 
Technology, and recommended that they form aerial coast- 
patrol units. To-day, thanks to patriotic men who presented the 
aeroplanes, a unit is training at Princeton. The suggestion to 
form un aero unit at the Georgia Tech. resulted in some 350 
Georgia Tech. men applying for training. The officials of the 
college presented the names of these men to the Chief Signal 
Officer several weeks ago and told him that the Georgia Tech. 
will be glad to give the grounds to establish an aviation school 
and to also establish a course in the theory and application of 
aeronautics in the institute. Another patriotic man, a member 
of the Aero Club of America, last summer established an avia- 
tion training camp at Governors Island and paid tens of thou- 
sands of dollars for preparing men for the Aerial Reserve Corps. 
Those men and the men trained at Mineola, also at the expense 
of citizens fired by patriotic impulse, are now all that we have 
for the aerial defense of the third naval district. Still an- 
other member of the Aero Club of America, Mr. W. Earl Dodge, 
has been supporting an aviation training camp for training men 
for the Aerial Reserve Corps and has spent over $100,000 to 
help the upbuilding of our defenses. 

Mr. Emerson McMillin, another veteran worker for national 
preparedness connected with the Aero Club of America, gave 
$34.000 toward the training of those aviators who are now 
available for the aerial defenses of the third naval district. 
And a few days ago a group of patriotic ladies formed the 
Aerial Aid Society for the purpose of paying for the training 
of 12 men and forming a unit of the Aerial Coast Patrol. The 
ladies of the National Special Aid Society have also contributed 
from time to time during the past two years toward the training 
of aviators. In fact, there was contributed the sum of $59,000 
to train, equip, and support the First Aero Company of the 
New York National Guard before the War Department con- 
tributed a cent toward theft upkeep. I know that this was also 
true in Massachusetts. Mr. T. Jefferson Collidge, of that State, 
contributed close to $10,000 for training militia aviators in Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. Amounts were also raised in Rhode 
Island, California, Michigan, New Jersey, and other States. 

I could go on quoting case after case of demonstrations of 
practical patriotism, including offers of seaplanes and seaplane 
stations for use by the Army and the Navy, by Rodman Wana- 
maker, J. P. Knapp, August Belmont, Mrs. William H. Bliss, 
Mr. Floyd Jones, and others; and I also could give the names of 
those patriotic young men like F. Trubee Davison, Robert A. 
Lovett, G. G. Depew, Frank Goodyear, David Clinton Backus, 
J. F. Knapp, Charles B. Wrightsman, Duncan Forbes, and 
others, who are not only paying for their own training but are 
also organizing units of the Aerial Coast Patrol. 

It is not necessary for me to point out that the country at 
iarge appreciates the necessity of upbuilding our aerial de- 
fenses and the national demand that steps be teken immediately 
to train and equip at least 5,000 aviators. The action of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress in voting appropriations amounting to 
about $18,000,000 for the Army and the Navy for aeronautics 
proved that the country had just begun to apyrreciate the need 
of developing our aerial service. 

I dare say that if a canvas were taken it would be found that 
the country demands that prompt action be taken in building 
up an air service equal to the air service of the first-cla 
European countries. ( 

The air service to-day is the balance of power which decides 
the daily victories of the armies in the present war. Several 
weeks ago, before the present drives of the allies started, there 
took place a succession of aerial engagements which lasted for 
several days, until the allies were victors. Having mastered 
the enemy in the sky, it was easy to drive them from their in- 
trenchments. Having supremacy in the air, the allies could 
prevent the German aviators from following the movements of 
the allies, whereas the allied aviators had free access over the 
German lines. 
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We are going to ship billions of dollars’ worth of suppli 
the allies, and we shall have to protect every dollar’s wort! 
those supplies and every ship employed in transporting ¢}) 
from the attacks of submarines and from submerga@d 1) 
Nothing else*is so well adapted for protecting our harbors »),) 
shipping lanes from submarines and mines as the sea plane, 
dirigibles, and observation balloons, a fact which has been 
ply demonstrated in the present war. Great Britain has 107 
aeronautie stations along her coasts, and yet the cons: 
Great Britain total only about 1,500 miles. With thousand 
miles of coast we should have at least as many stations 
Great Britain has, extending from Maine to the State of \: 
ington. The National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission 
which I have the honor to be one of the commissioners. | 
been pointing to this vital need for the past two years 
urging action. 

On April 13 I presented to this House the plan for the ger’ 
defenses needed for the third naval district, a basic plan of 
aerial defenses suitable for the 13 continental and 2 ins)! 
naval districts, prepared by the advisory committee on gero- 
nautics which is cooperating with the commandant of the (}ip! 
naval district in the organization of the Naval Reserve forces. 
This plan shows what must be done to establish an aerial eos: 
patrol substantial enough to protect our shipping. I pointed 
out in that report that Sir Edward Carson, on February 21, 
1917, reported to the British Government that since the ev 
mencement of the war the British Navy, with the cooperation 
of its most efficient aerial coast patrol, has examined 25.S74 
ships. During the first 18 days of February 6,076 ships arrived 
in ports of the United Kingdom, and 5,873 ships had cleared 
from United Kingdom ports. Practically every ship tha 
arrived and every ship that cleared was inspected as it neared 
the ports and convoyed by dirigibles or sea planes. Sir Edward 
Carson is authority for the statement that from the beginning 
of the war up to October 30, 1916, the British Navy transporte 
across the sea 8,000,000 troops, 9,420,000 tons of explosives ani 
material, 47,504,000 gallons of gasoline, over a million of sick 
and wounded, and over a million mules and horses, and so forth. 

It cost Great Britain approximately $350,000,000 to build her 
present air service, half of which was spent for the nava 
service and aerial coast patrol. 

What would the fate of the allies have been if Great Britain 
had hesitated in investing large sums in a substantia! 
service? 

And, now that the United States is about to undertake to 
ship billions of dollars’ worth of supplies, we need a substantial 
air service and aerial coast patrol to protect our ships from 
U-boats and mines. 

Our neighbor, Canada, sent 600 aviators to England since 
the beginning of the war, and is now spending $80,000,000 i: 
aeronautics and in training and equipping 20 aero squadrons. 
The allies know the vaior and daring of the American aviators 
So the allies hopesfor that kind of assistance and cooperation; 
they need thousands of them, and we should not lose time in 
training and equipping and sending them. 

To train these thousands of aviators to be sent to Europe aud 
the thousands more needed here for national defense, to pro- 
tect the billions of dollars’ worth of shipping, will take au 
extensive organization and administrative force. We lave 
been attempting for over a year to do within a few months 
what should have been done during the past 10 years, will « 
few men. The overburdened Signal Corps in the Army and 
the Bureau of Operations in the Navy have been trying to 
attend to the development of aeronautics besides doing (hr 


other duties. As a matter of fact, their other duties require 
more than all of their efforts and all of the time and clurts 
of a staff many times that of the present one. So we ius! 
extend our administrative organizations; and I therelore 
urge that the time is ripe to establish an independent depart 
ment of aeronautics, which shall coordinate and develo the 


aeronautie resources of the Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, 
the Post Office, and so forth, and also the civilian devel l- 
ments, including aerial transportation, which is bound to come 
in the very near future. 

In establishing a department of aeronautics, with a secrets 
of aeronautics, who will be a member of the Cabinet, we shall 
only follow the example of European countries. Great Britain 
and France, after trying every means and way, finally had \ 
come to the conclusion that a separate department 0! — 
nautics, with a secretary of the air as a member of the cabitel 
was the only solution to the problem. Surely we Amer!’ 
who are known to be practical people, will not fail to learn 
by the experience of these other countries, which are now 0 
allies. 
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There is now a bill before the Congress, known as the Shep- 
pard-Hulbert bill, providing for the creation of a department of 
geronauties, with a secretary having a portfolio in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, upon which I hope Congress will act favorably 
at this session. 

The story of establishing the British air ministry and some 
very convincing facts about the importance of air power was 
given in an article contributed by Rear Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, chairman of the National Aerial Coast Patrol Commis- 
sion, to the monthly magazine, Flying. 

If our aeronautical activities are developed with good judg- 
ment and scientific skill, I predict it will be the deciding factor 
in the war, thus fulfilling Tennyson’s prophecy, and so com- 
plete that those of us who survive will live to see— 

The fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ee oe obeying nature’s powers, : 
And gathering all the fruits of earth and crown'd 
with all her flowers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Com- 
stock] is recognized, 

Mr, COMSTOCK. Mr. Chairman, having grown up in the be- 
lief that one who makes to his country the offering of his life 
should live ever after in its grateful memory, I have not been 
prepared to learn from leading newspapers that those who favor 
a volunteer system of raising an army are incompetents, if not 
traitors, giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The impression formed in youth has been emphasized in 
later years by reading in the platforms of all political parties 
and hearings proclaimed from the stump by unnumbered orators 
that none deserves so well of the Republic as he who fights in 
its defense. 

With all these utterances has been associated the idea of vol- 
unteer service. On fateful fields of the Republic monuments 
are erected, on which are raised, in bronze and marble, figures 
of the volunteer soldier and sailor, in honor of the defenders of 
our common country—not one to the conscript. The volunteer 
system has been characterized on the floor of the House as 
archaic, and even as vicious, 

High praise has been given to the volunteers of 1861. They 
were volunteers, without distinction of age or sex. On both 
sides of the line men, women, and boys entered into honorable 
rivalry in aiding the cause in which they believed. 

The wife whose babe first smiled that day, 

The fair young bride of yester eve, and matron gray 
And aged sire, all saw the loved warriors haste away 
And deemed it sin to grieve. 

The result of that spirit, the hearty discharge of duty, con- 
verted an age which had become commonplace and sordid into 
ohe of heroism and self-denial. 

Archaic is of Greek origin, and means old. I admit the 
charge. The immortal three hundred who defended the famous 
pass; Horatius, who held the bridge; Curtius, who threw him- 
self into the breach to save his country; the young American 
who fired “the shot heard ‘round the world”; the heroes of 
Concord and Lexington; the men who fought with Warren at 
sunker Hill; the victors at Kings Mountain; those who gave 
“The Hornets’ Nest” its name; Francis Marion, the “swamp 
fox ; the illy fed, illy clothed, and poorly paid men who con- 
stituted an army—an army in name only—and followed the 
Father of His Country through the vicissitudes of the Revolu- 
ton until privileged to see the banner of the proud mother 
country lowered to her victorious and rebellious sons; and the 
brave men who died in defense of the Alamo were volunteers. 
It has been truly said that all our wars, practically, have been 
fought and won by volunteers. All that is past—it should not 
be forgotten. 

In the great war in which we are engaged we are going to 
furnish, either as volunteers or conscripts or as both, all the 
Nel. necessary to its successful prosecution. In essentials we 
po ~~ Standing by the President ; and the only question now is, 
Saal the army be raised by the volunteer or conscriptive 
“ystem? ATL are agreed as to the end, but differ as to the means. 
a a selective conscription is conscription; the selective con- 
ne, Js a conscript still. It is not a question of universal 
re oe 2 training—we are a unit on that subject—nor of send- 
a ‘rained troops to battle—all are opposed to that—nor of 
pot —a between raw and disciplined and seasoned sol- 
ena au “verybody admits the difference. The advantage of drill 

scipline will be reaped alike by conscript and volunteer. 


‘ie conditions referred to are things apart. We are at 
army” Only to decide the best way to recruit an efficient 
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By the bill under consideration, the volunteer and the con- 
script come from the same classes of citizens. Their qualifica- 
tions are required to be the same mentally, physically, and as 
to age. The rules of exemption which make the word “ selee- 
tive” apply alike to men under both methods. The time re- 
quired to assemble recruits is of great importance. Other things 
being equal, that should determine our choice in the selection 
of a method. The estimates coming to us from those qualified 
to speak fix the time in which the draft can be made effective 
at from three to five months; and while the matter of expense 
should not weigh where principle is involved, it would be 
vastly greater under the draft system than under the volun- 
teer plan. Under the volunteer system it is apparent that troops 
may be raised in the shorter time and at less expense. The 
claims that the volunteer system is a failure, with all respect 
to those who make them, are not borne out by the facts of his- 
tory, as shown in the able arguments heretofore made. I have 
no doubt that the number contemplated by the bill can be 
recruited much earlier under the volunteer than under the con- 
scription method. Our citizens of to-day are devoted to the 
principle of representative government. To admit that they will 
not volunteer their services would be but to say that they are not 
in sympathy with the war or that patriotism has touched low- 
water mark in the Republic. 

A reference to the first American, the only Washington, 
always awakens interest and commands respect. This is due 
to the fact that we cherish his memory with religious gratitude. 
In whatever position or attitude history presents him, we look 
upon him with veneration and affection. As just as Cato, 
without his austerity; as brave as Cesar, without his sinister 
ambition; what views he expressed upon any subject are ac- 
cepted as almost conclusive. The letters of the great Washing- 
ton read by my distinguished friend from California on the 
subject must be read in connection with the times and conditions 


under which they were written. That time was when the 
country was impoverished, when Tories were busy in con- 


spiracies and work against the Colonies and the future of the 
struggling Republie looked dark. Bad men were sowing dis- 
sensions in the colonial ranks, attacking even the character of 
their unselfish leader, challenging his integrity as a man, and 
denying him merit as a soldier. Such conditions do not exist 
here. 

The absence of soldiers from their proper commands in vari- 
ous important engagements in the Civil War on the Union 
side, referred to by my eloquent friend, the gentleman from 
California, may have been caused in part by sickness, in part 
by dereliction of duty. His figures are no doubt correct. How 
many of the absentees were volunteers and how many drafted 
we do not know, but I will venture to say that the drafted mea 
were in an overwhelming majority. The history of the “ bounty 
jumper” may serve as an object lesson in this war, but the 
“bounty jumper” is not yet an issue. The volunteer system 
does not promise immunity for physical ills nor will it always 
keep men faithful to a pledge. It affords to those who seek 
an opportunity to fight for their country without fear or duress. 

Certainly it is proper to take into account the spirit of the 
men, as soldiers, who offer without compulsion to serve, and 
those whose service is enforced. Heretofore we have thouglt 
it worth while to permit men to volunteer and serve their 
country as units, continuing the associations of civil life; boys 
that grew up on adjoining farms, perhaps atteuded the same 
school, to continue the.associations in the same regimental 
and company units. It has worked well in the past. The pro- 
posed conscription does not contemplate the continuance of 
these relations; and men and boys, however intimate and close 
their associations were, may be separated and sent to widely 
different fields. 

Service in war in defense of our representative Government 
is a duty, but it need not be devoid of sentiment. With the 
service, if we would make it most effective in connection with 
the discharge of duty, may also go along the amenities of war, the 
comradeship growing out of mutual toil and suffering. The 
“ martial courtesy which lends to danger grace, to valor pride,” 
relieving and mitigating its sad offices. 

The volunteer system has been criticized as undemocratic and 
unfair. The criticism can not be sustained where the people are 
permitted to exercise their choice in the character, whether 
volunteer or conscript, in which they shall serve their country. 

Indiana will raise her quota of volunteers before the same 
number can be obtained by conscription. I do not claim she has 
a higher sense of her obligation than the other States. Granted 
they will do as well. What more is wanted? Shall it be in- 
sisted that men shall be humiliated by coercion, when they are 
ready to act upon their own motion? It will not be claimed 
that enforced service is better than that freely rendered, nor 
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that the conscripted man is braver than he who volunteers. A 
draft has never heretofore in this country been the first move 
to recruit an army. If by mismanagement the volunteer method 
fails, under the bill it need not if rightly applied delay con- 
scription, And the end will be accomplished within the time 
anticipated, 

I have the honor to represent the most intelligent constituency, 
as I believe, in Indiana. Upon the question of conseription or 
volunteer system they are divided. They are willing to accord to 
one another the right of private judgment. There is but one 
end in view—the raising of a sufficient army. I would not deny 
to those who may be about to give up their lives for the flag the 
privilege as volunteers of maintaining the patriotic traditions 
of the country. Nor would I deny to their descendants the 
proud memory of their brave records. I shall vote against the 
proposed amendinent. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Star- 
ForD]| is recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the pend- 
ing amendment, which seeks to strike out the volunteer pro- 
vision of this bill. I am in favor of the bill as it is reported 
from the committee, The only dispute in the House is whether 
we shall adhere to the traditional policy of the country to first 
raise our troops by the volunteer method, and upon that failing 
to resort to conscription. Under the law we passed in the last 
Congress the President is authorized, and has that authority now, 
to increase the Regular Army to war footing that will total 
290,000 men and to increase the National Guard to a feoting of 
625,000 men. That provides for an army of over 900,000 men. 
The War Department has asked for an additional 500,600 men, 
and in case of necessity a further increment of another 500,000, 
making substantially an army of 2,000,000 men. 

The only and vital question that has been debated here the 
last three days is how shall these additional increments of 
500,000 men be raised. Whether by permitting the States, 
based upon their population, to furnish their quota through 
volunteers in State units or by conscription and have the troops 
merged into one national force. I have followed the debate 
closely, and I still believe that the historic policy of volunteer- 
ing followed in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican, the Civil, the Spanish-American Wars, and the recent 
Mexican difficulty shoulc be adhered to. 

I favor the volunteer system because it will provide an army 
of fighting men. The first installment of troops, when the 
emergency arises for them to be sent abroad, I want to be com- 
posed exclusively of fighters, as was the Canadian contingent 
comprising the famous Princess Patricia Regiment that bore 
the brunt of the fighting for Britain in the early days of the 
war. I want no laggards, no spineless, no courageless included 
under a conscript plan except as a last resort to raise the 
necessary strength. 

You can not instill the fighting spirit into a mollyeoddle. You 
must have the fighting spirit to face bullets born in a man if 
you are going to have that character of an army which char- 
acterized the Ironsides of Cromwell and which characterized 
all the volunteer forces of our own country from Revolutionary 
days to the present time. 

Our first thought should be to provide the most efficient 
fighting force. The supporters of the conscript plan admit 
that the volunteers are far superior in fighting strength to 
those raised by their plan. It was further admitted that con- 
scripting will deprive the country of hundreds of thousands of 
fighting men who are willing to go but who would be deprived 
by this lottery of selected draft. Under this conscription 
plan men who have the fighting spirit would not be privileged 
to enlist under the banner of Mr. Roosevelt or any other cour- 
ageous leader—and there are plenty of them throughout the 
couniry—but would be forced to wait their selection by the 
grab-bag process, and might never be selected. 

Oh, it is said that it is not the right of the individual to 
volunteer. Who ever claimed that it was the right of the 
American citizen to be President or to fill any other office? 
But since the foundatien of the Government it has been, and 
still is, the privilege of a free American citizen to serve the 
Government in any capacity, and, above all,.in that of the 
greatest of services, of upholding the country’s position on the 
field of battle. 

Under the War Department plan as embedied in the Senate 
bill—and no one is supporting that plan in this Chamber— 
every youth from 19 to 25, and none other, is obliged to serve. 
There are 7,000,000 between these ages, and it is propdsed to 
have a selective lottery to choose first 500,000 and then another 

The machinery has not been provided at present to make the 
selection, and while this bill authorizes such machinery to be in 
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readiness in case the million additional soldiers can yo: },, 
raised by the volunteer system, I claim that such » method wi) 
work more harm to the country than good. What objection js 
raised by those opposed to this volunteer form, in spite of tho 
grand record that has been made by them during the Civi! \Wo» 
and ever since the inception of our Government? They oli), 
they will not get the men. Let there be a call for voluntoor 
to-morrow, and inside of a few months a half million wil! po. 
sponc, Already more than 100,000 have offered their services t) 
follow Mr. Roosevelt. Advice from officials connected wit}, ¢)o 
National Guard from my own State are that many are | 
waiting the order of the War Department to enlist in Stoo 
units. Certain I am that the 12,000 quota required to be raise) 
by Wisconsin will be quickly enlisted. Wisconsin in every ws» 
since her admission to statehood has furnished its full yor 
of soldiers by the volunteer system. And if Wisconsin | 
to do its duty, I shall assume that Kentucky and Massach) sors. 
and every State of this Union will do likewise. 

— it is said that they may be needed in some other walk of 
ife. 

No better method of segregation and selection ean be fonni 
for the country’s welfare than that provided by the voluntesr 
system. To exempt under the proposed selective draft system 
whole classes of industry is an artificial segregation that can 
not work equitably to the general public’s advantage. Labor js 
mobile, and always will be. You can not in this country at the 
very outset establish a great paternalistic machine that las 
brought such eminence and success to the German forces, It is 
a vital objection to this selective conscription that the 
proposing. It is not equal; it is not workable. When the forces 
volunteer, then the Government can at the very instant deter- 
mine whether they are needed in the other walks of life. 

Under this selective system, which is a mere lottery, a mere 
grab in the dark, you can not get the men who are really wunt- 
ing to fight and carry on the struggle. 

The claim made here this afternoon that 60,000 volunteers of 
the 2,000,000 men enlisted by Great Britain were ree:lied to 
follow industrial pursuits, is no argument against the adoption 
of the volunteer system by us. Everyone knows that at the 
outset of the war Great Britain was pressed for recruits, and 
it was more vital that it had recruits on the firing line to block 
the onward rush of the German Army than it was to hold back 
and await the establishment of munitions factories. That con- 
dition can not pertain in this country, nor has it pertained in 
Canada. If the volunteer system has been so faulty as is 
claimed by these recent converts to the militaristic policy of 
European countries that they have been severely criticizing, wl: 
is it that Canada and Australia have persisted in adhering to 
that ancient right of British subjects of first being given the 
privilege to serve their country. True, Canada had difficull) 
at the beginning in securing the necessary quota of men. ‘At 
the close of the first year of the war only some 80,000 troops had 
been enlisted, but it ultimately raised more than 400,000 by thi 
volunteer method, which I claim should be adopted in this 
eountry, no matter what it costs in dollars and cents. 

In considering this question we should give first consideration 
to our internal policy, as to what is best for the welfare of our 
people at home. The war has come upon us of a sudden. Do 
you think that by inaugurating this autocratic policy of con- 
scription that it is going to cause widespread approval aud make 
the war popular generally at the start? 

IT have a slinking suspicion that the main reason for the Wai 
Department advocating the policy of conscription is the feur 
that the troops will not be forthcoming. I am not willing tv 
surrender my faith in the patriotism of the people of this coul- 
try to respond to duty at its call, because, forsooth, some Ari) 
officials wish to adopt the easiest method of enlisting men. Tie 
country has not been roused as yet to the necessity for enlistiic. 
I want these patriotic meetings that only recently have be! 
held to be general throughout the country and to continue i! 


months and months. How much better to follow the iethod 
adopted by Canada and Australia, to have patriotic mcetili-s 
to instill and arouse the patriotic spirit rather than adopt lis 


and cause 


] 
al 


conscript system, which will drag out unwilling men 
further dissension? Why not allow free will to have sway 
allow the patriotic force to grow, so that we can show to ail | 
world that we are a united people? ite 
Oh, the leader in the past two years of the war party in tls 
House [Mr. Garpner] and his followers say it would be «1 aw! 
source of satisfaction to the Imperial German Govermiien! | | 
would be found that we could not raise these 500,000 by voll 
teers. Certainly it will be a rare source of satisfaction (0 \ 
Imperial German Government to learn that for the first (ime *" 


the history of our country we have been obliged to depart tre 
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the historic policy of volunteering and adopt the conscript sys-| has given many cogent reasons that to me are convincing. At 


tem for rnising troops. this late stage of the debate I will not «dliseuss the revksons in 
No greater mistake, in my opinion, can be made than to adopt | detail. 
a foreign system, alien to our thought, unsuited to our institu- I do not say, like so many, that selective conscription is more 


tions, and bound to create dissension among the masses. Better | democratic than volunteering. It is not democratic in the 
rar to adhere to the volunteer system, that will enable the free | sense of equality for the Government to say that one man must 
will of fighting men to have their way. The House bill resorts | plow and that another man must die. Neither is it democratic 
to conscription without delay only in case volunteers are not} in the sense of equality for one man to volunteer to plow and 
fortheoming. I appeal to you not to adopt the plan of the War | another man to volunteer to die. Every man owes everything 
hepartment, that will conscript the youth of 19 to 25 and] te his country, even his life, and the Government has a right, 
enable the able-bodied men from 21 to 40, as provided in the | not with a view to favoritism but to prevent waste and pre- 
House bill, to volunteer as they desire. My faith in the patriot- | mote efficiency and to secure success, to say what each 
ism of the American is undiminished. I have no question but | shall give for his country. 

what a half million men and another half million men can be Those who favor the volunteer plan say that conscripts will 
raised by volunteers before the machinery of conscription can | not fight. This does not appeal to me. The Germans are con- 
he put in force. scripts, and they have fought. The French are conscripts. 

For the solidarity of this Nation, for the efficiency of its | every one of them, and they are the ones that stopped the awfu! 
fighting Army, for its fairness to the men who will be called | onslaught toward Paris and won the victory at the Marne. 
to the colors, I call upon you to vote with me in favor of the Neither do I believe that selective conscription will carry o 
House bill and to vote down the pending amendment. Let con- | stigma with it when it is rightly understood. The so-called 
scription be onee adopted as is proposed by the War Depart- | volunteer plan proposed by the majority of the committee car- 
ment, and the fighters can not be corraled into State or col-| ries the same stigma, if there is a stigma. It provides that 
lective units, and many a brave man will be lost who wishes to | conscription shall be set in motion while volunteers are being 
serve our country because he has been denied the right to follow | called for. Do you eali it volunteering when you say to the 
the leader or enter the company of his choosing. men of our country, “ Enlist now or we will conscript you next 

I pray you not to permit King Conscript to go stalking through | month”? Will those who volunteer to avoid conscription be 
the land creating terror in all homes at the very threshold of | braver than those who wait until conscription comes? 
the war, to lay the mailed hand of force upon unwilling youths*| Under the proposed plan of selective conscription, as I see it, 
when plenty of mature men are willing, without complaint, to | all men of military age will stand at attention and say. “ Mr. 
do that greatest of all services for the Government, to die if | President, how many men does our country need?” To his 
need be on field of battle. [Applause.] answer “500,000 at the start” they respond, “ Put our names 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- | in the wheel and let the wheel turn, and the names of those 
sin has expired. who are drawn will go to the front.” 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, when the war resolution was Those of them who come back will not be frowned upon as 
hefore the House I said I would vote against it and would de- | cowards; those of them who fall may not have the word 
feat it if I could, and assume the responsibility before my God | “ volunteer” written on their tombstones, but written there will 
and my fellow men. But I also said that if war was declared | be the words “ He died when his country called.” 
| was for its prosecution to the end. I voted against war, but Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
I say again to-night, since war has been declared, I am for its | mittee, it is unfortunate that those of us who had to present our 
vigorous prosecution to a successful end. views at the end of this debate are limited to such a short time. 

I hope and believe I voice the sentiments of the great majority | I have not one word to say that woukd detract in the least from 
of those who agreed with the stand I took on April 6. Some | the glorious record of the Volunteer Army of the past. I was 
who favor the volunteer system say, “ Let those who favored | one of them once upon a time. I am delighted to know that out 
this war fight the war.” This can not be. This never has been. | of a membership of 22 Members on the floor of the House who 
In the days gone by patriotic men who opposed war did not | were in the Spanish-American War, 17 of us are for the 
shirk their share of the burdens incident to war. Robert E. | seleetive-conscription plan. In times of peace ordinary legis- 
Lee and Sam Houston and Alexander Stevens opposed secession | lative questions coming up on the floor of the House upon which 
and the Civil War, but when the war came no one heard them | J must vote, I generally try to reflect the views of my immediate 
called slackers. If the men in the North who voted against | constituents. Next I consider the people of my beloved State; 
Abraham Lincoln and the principles for which he stood had | and third in importance, I try to look at the legislation as it 
refused to do their part when the war came, this Union would | affects our Nation. 
not have been saved. The constituted authorities of our country In time of war I reverse my rule of conduct. I first look at 
have decreed the present war, and it is the duty of those who | what is for the best interests of the Nation. Now, let us see 
opposed it and those who favored it to wage it to the end. I | what this is. It is a question whether we shall get up an army 
have received many letters and telegrams from the people of | by the volunteer system or by a selective draft. 
my district, not as the result of a propaganda, but because I The reason I am against the Dent bill as written is because 
asked for an expression of opinion. Some of them oppose the | it embraces all of the faults of both systems and contains abso- 
selective draft because they think the volunteer system is better. | lutely none of the virtues of either. I can illustrate the con- 
1 have much sympathy for their views, because I am not willing | duct of the Military Affairs Committee in framing this double- 
to agree with the statement so lightly made upon this floor and | barrel proposition best by a story that I have heard. It is 
throughout the country that the volunteer system is a failure. | threadbare I know. An old physician had been called in to see 
The stories of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville and Chickamauga | the mother-in-law of a young man. She was one of the sweet 
and Savage Station and Malvern Hill bear testimony to the | old creatures that we sons-in-law all love. She was desperately 
efficiency and valor of volunteers. il!. The physician examined her and said that she must go to 
7 Many have wired and written me to stand by the President. | a hot climate immediately. The young man went out into the 
This Suggestion has great force. The great problem of govern- | yard and brought in an old rusty ax, which he handed to the 
ent is to have a Government that will grant freedom of thought | doctor and said, “ Doctor, you hit her; I haven't got the nerve 
and speech and conduct to its people in time of peace and still | to do it.” [Laughter.] 
he strong enough in time of war to prevent disaster. Washington The Military Affairs Committee says to the President of the 
said, “You can not conduct a war by a debating society.” | United States, “ Mr. President, you conscript these men; we 
Since the beginning of the European conflict I have asserted | haven't got the nerve to doit.” [Laughter and applause.] | They 
that in time of peace it was the right and duty of a Representa- | try to make us believe that this is a volunteer bill that they 
tive boldly to discuss every question that might lead us to war. | have brought in, when, in fact, it actually ties out every man of 
In Uime of war the situation is different. For the sake of effi- | eligible age and hands the President the end of the tether and 
“lehey and suceess, private citizens and Representatives must | says, “Pull him in, Mr. President.” Why did they want to 
oiten yield their judgment to the judgment of the President, | create two classes—the willing and the unwilling? Make heroes 


upon whose shoulders must rest the awful responsibility for the | of one and scalawags of another. 
successful condurt of war. 


beth 


I Now, they cast some aspersions on the General Staff. Every 
aa i my speech against the war resolution on April 6 I in-| one of these nations at war has had to weed out the “carpet 


tien that I would not vote against conscription if conscrip- | knights” of the regular army, and we will probably have to do 
almest eae for success. I told my people last fall in| it. We will probably find some inefficient men in our General 
conse every one of 86 speeches that war would probably bring | Staff, and they will prove themselves inefficient within a short 
the a ption. I did not think that conscription would come at | time after they are given an opportunity to exercise command. 
tuned beginning of war. But the President has said that | But who are we to follow? We followed the President in the 

diate selective conscription is essential to success. He ! declaration of war; we followed the President without dotting 
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an “i” or crossing a “t” in a seven-billion bond issue. Now, 
since we have arrived at that particular point in this great 
crisis gentlemen want us to furnish some other means than 
that which he recommends to raise an army, after he has ad- 
vised for weeks with our General Staff and his Cabinet. I am 
unwilling to ao it. I believe that if there is a time in the 
history of this country when we ought to follow the advice and 
counsel of those in a position to best know what the real situa- 
tion is, it is at this time. 

So far as I am personally concerned I do not know how my 
district stands on the question of volunteer or the selective- 
conscription army. It is not a question for my people alone 
to decide. We are at war. It is a question for those who have 
the best opportunity of knowing what to do to decide this ques- 
tion, and my people are patriotic enough to abide by that de- 
cision, 

Mr. Chairman, what is the real difference between conscrip- 
tion as applied during the War between the States and selec- 
tive draft as contemplated by the bill of the administration? 

Conscription dragged into the service a class of men who had 
demonstrated to the Government that they were either unpa- 
triotic, cowardly, or selfish, by a failure to respond to the re- 
peated calls of their country to go to its defense upon the field 
of battle. It compelled men to fight for their country who were 
willing to let the brave and patriotic men of the Nation as- 
sume the whole burden of defending its honor and sustaining 
its Army. A class of men willing to let others bleed and die 
while they remained at home in idleness and comfort. This is 
the class of men whom we associate with the word conscript. 

Selective draft is the exact antithesis of conscription. It as- 
sumes all men to be brave and patriotic. It recognizes the 
principle of equal obligation resting upon all citizens to defend 
their country’s honor in time of war. It eliminates the possi- 
bility of leaving the odium upon a portion of its citizens to 
be known in the future history of our country as Slackers and 
cowards. 

It scientifically selects those upon whom the country relies 
to vindicate its honor and sustain the glory of its traditions 
upon the field of battle. It takes into consideration the multi- 
farious duties devolving upon all citizens to sustain the Gov- 
ernment and the armies in the field upon a basis of maximum 
efficiency. It gathers the Army in a speedy, certain, scientific, 
economical, and business-like manner, profiting by the experi- 
ence of every nation on earth that efficiency along the battle 
line can not be maintained without complete organization and a 
maximum of efficiency behind the battle line. [Applause.] 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, as I have listened to this debate 
during the past week I have come to the conclusion that a 
man must act in regard to this question in accordance with one 
of the two theories of government under which civilized men live. 
If I had any doubt about that proposition, that doubt was re- 
moved to-day when I listened to the remarkable speech of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. I believe that he 
made as good a presentation as could be made of that side 
of this question, and I believe that the idea over which he 
enthused most is the foundation idea underlying the proposi- 
tion to draft men into the Army without giving them even a 
chance to volunteer. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman kindly explain what 
difference there is between drafting a man into the Army, as 
provided in the pending amendment, in its last analysis, and 
the Prussian system against which we are waging war? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the gentleman 
asked the question, because it brings me to the thought I was 
about to express a little more quickly than I would have 
reached it otherwise. We declared this war for world democ- 
racy, at least we said it was for world democracy, and now in 
the very beginning we propose to adopt a principle of raising 
an army which I submit is the cornerstone principle of Ger- 
man militarism, namely, compulsory service. 

TWO KINDS OF GOVERNMENT. 

As I was saying, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 
enthused to-day as he quoted from The Man Without a Country. 
He quoted the statement as to the boy, saying, “ You belong to 
your country, just as you do to your mother.” Think of that, 
gentlemen. There are only two theories of government. One 
is that the Government owns the people, and the other is that 
the people own the Government. I have believed ever since 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were 
adopted that this was a Nation in which the people owned the 
Government. [Applause.] But the gentleman’s theory is that 
the Government owns the people and may take their services 
and their lives however and whenever it desires. 
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As I said a moment ago, when this Congress declared yo. 
those who declared it said it was for democracy. I (ii) »,; 
think that was the real reason then, but I bowed to tho « 
of the majority and am anxious now to do everything | , 
to help bring it to a successful conclusion. Since it is ; 
for democracy, we should wage it with that ideal in 
The foundation principles of democracy are first, the ric); .¢ 
the people to work their will in government; and secon. typo, 
dom for the individuals who compose the people. 

SELECTIVE DRAFT DESTROYS DEMOCRACY, 

I do not know the people’s will on the question of the selorj; 
draft plan of raising an army. Nobody here knows theiy wij! 
We do know, however, that the voluntary plan of raising 4» 
army is in harmony with our history as a people and ths; j 
not only maintains the freedom of the individual citizen jy 
permits the widest exercise of that freedom, while the ey 
scription plan violates and overrides it absolutely and enriyp) 
I want to be fair enough to say, though, that if it is nec scypy 
to override that freedom in order to preserve the life of the 
Nation, then, of course, either that freedom musi be sacriticog 
or the Nation must go down. Does that condition exist now? 
Let us see. Why must we abandon the volunteer system? 

IS THE VOLUNTEER PLAN A FAILURE? 

Those who favor drafting only the boys between 19 ani 25 
say it is necessary because the volunteer plan has always }een 
a failure. Members of Congress have said that on this floor 
so often that it has become axiomatic with them. The jews. 
papers have printed it so many times that many patriotic gn 
liberty-loving people have come to believe it is absolutely true. 
But is it true? The answer depends entirely upon what test 
we apply to the volunteer system to determine whether or pot 
it is true. : 

If the test be whether or not the volunteer system wil! enable 
the military chieftains by flashing a single word over the telo- 
graph wires of the Nation to mobilize millions of men i) 24 
or 48 hours, as Germany did at the beginning of this war, the 
system is a failure. 

If the test be whether or not the volunteer system wil! enable 
these military chieftains to invade a foreign country almost be- 
fore that country has learned that war has been declared, the 
system is a failure. If the test be whether or not it will enable 
the military chieftains to call out a half million or million men 
to-day and another half million or million next week, without 
regard to the sentiment or desires of the people of the Nation, 
then that system is again a failure. But are these the true 
tests of a military system in time of war in a Republic such as 
ours?- I think not, and I will tell you why. The Bible says, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” I say unto you, “ What shall if profit a 
free and independent people if they whip the world and lose 
their own freedom?” [Applause.] 


TRUE TEST OF VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 


The true test of the volunteer or any other system is whether 
or not it enables this Nation to win its wars and maintain tls 
democratic principles and free institutions. Measured hy that 
test, the volunteer system was a success in 1776. It was a suv 
cess in 1812. It was a success in 1862 and 1898, and, if given 
a fair trial, it will be a.success in this war. [Applause.] |! 
have not time to review history to show how on thousinds o! 
battle fields, the world around, the volunteer soldier has proved 
his superiority over the conscript. We have not had much ¢% 
perience with conscripts here in America. The most strikins 
example I recall is the conscript Hessians sent over by the 
English king in the Revolution, and Washington, after crossilis 
the Delaware on the ice with his little band of volunteers one 
morning before breakfast, captured the whole lot without Ue 
loss of a single man. [Applause.] 

From Marathon, where 11,000 Greek volunteers route! 100.0" 
Persian conscripts, until now the volunteer soldier has carne 
the flag of liberty and democracy. From the days 0' Lexis: 
ton and Bunker Hill until the beginning of this war your he’ 
ever dared attack him or his glorious record. [App!ausc.] 

OBJECTIONS TO VOLUNTEER SYSTEM REMOVED. 

If the volunteer plan of raising armies and fightine \ 
be a success now, why not? Have the American pore &™ 
their patriotism? I challenge any man in this House (0 1 
such an assertion. Is this war unpopular? Surely pe cell’ 
man who three weeks ago was saying the people were ais 
for a declaration of war will say that. I doubt that even (" 
who opposed the war think that, because, whatever 0) '"" 
been the differences among the people before the wir © * 
those differences are surely dead now. No, my friends. 80” 
arguments are made on this floor, What do those who yor 
that Americans shall not be allowed to volunteer if (ies 
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io-—what do they say? They say that some men would volun- 
teer who can render more service at home. Not under the vol- 
unteer plan of this bill, because it provides that the President 
may reject any man w ho would be exempt under conscription. 

They say that the officers would be politicians and other local 
leaders without military training. Not under this bill, because 
it provides the volunteer companies shall be officered in the 
same way as under the draft plan. 

Some Members say we can not secure the volunteers and that 
there will be delay. I do not believe that, nor do I think many 
Members of Congress believe it, but even if that shou:d prove 
to be true this bill empowers the President to draft the men. It 
will take three or four months’ preparation before the draft 
can be made, according to the War Department. Why under 
the shining heavens should not we let the men and boys who 
want to volunteer do so and begin training? Whether the men 
of the new Army be volunteers or drafted men, they must be 
trained. Why not let the volunteers begin training at once 
instead of waiting for months before conscription can begin? 
The only reason I know is that the Army chieftains of the War 
College and the money power of America desire to fasten the 
compulsory military system on our heretofore free and inde- 
pendent people, and they are afraid if the President issues a 
call for volunteers the men will volunteer in such large numbers 
there will be no excuse for conscription. [Applause.] 

Other members have said that the trying out of the volunteer 
system will give us a mixed army of volunteers and conscripts. 
Well, what of that? Capt. Benson of the English Army testi- 
fied before the Military Committee that the mixing of volun- 
teers and conscripts had caused no trouble. Let me call your 
attention to the fact, though, that if the volunteer plan suc- 
ceeds in raising the required number of men there will be no 
mixing with conscripts. because there will be no conscripts. 
Even if we adopt the conscript plan now and stop volunteering, 
the volunteers already in the Army and the National Guard will 
be mixed with the conscripts. They do not even propose that we 
shall conscript men for the Navy. Is the Navy more sacred 
than the Army? Why limit patriotic Americans to enlistment 
for fighting on water? 

NOT UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 

But probably the most common and most misleading reason 
given for the adoption of the draft system is that it applies the 
principle of universal military service. That argument has 
been made here, even by Members of this House. The news- 
papers have given that impression all over the Nation. I have 
received hundreds of letters and telegrams urging me to sup- 
port the War Department’s Army bill, because it applies the 
principle of universal military service. Men and women every- 
where want the War Department bill passed, because they think 
it provides universal training for boys and universal service for 
men, 

Now, what is the truth about that bill proposed by the War 
Department and the President? The truth is it does not apply 
the principle of universal military service, nor of universal 
military training, nor even of universal service at all. In the 
first place it exempts all the females, or about 50,000,000 young 
and old. It exempts about 30,000,000 males under 19 and over 
45 years of age and then of the 20,000,000 of fighting age it 
exempts all over 25 years old, or 13,000,000 more, and then of 
the 7,000,000 remaining exempts one in every 14, because only 
500,000 are to be chosen. The other 6,500,000 are not to be 
trained at all. Some will be exempted to work in factories or 
on, farms, but not as soldiers. Now, what kind of universal 
service do you call that? It is not universal service, universal 
training, nor is there anything universal about it, and every 
man here knows it. No, it is now called the selective draft. I 
don't know just how this selective draft is to be worked out. 
Neither do you gentlemen. Neither does anybody else, or if 
he does he will not tell. [Applause.] 

I can not find out the details nor could the Military Committee 
find out the details of this proposed system, but as near as we 
Can get at it, the plan is something like this: 
b The War Department will register or enroll all of the boys 
etween 19 and 25 and out of the 7,000,000 boys select 500,000, 
exempting such as the members of the boards of county officials 
= fit. In other words, certain Army officers and their subordl- 
Th - a decree who shall go to slaughter and who shall not. 
_—. ll say to one boy, “You can stay at home,” and to 
oa er, “You must go.” That is not calling all the men to 
om ‘cn even all the. young men. That is a case of “ Many 
th but few are chosen,” and may God have mercy on 

ose who are chosen, There is no assurance but that before 


mee done with this drafting business mercy will be desired 


who put it into effect. [Applause.] 
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HEROES AT HOME. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this is not universal military service, but 
simply a system of taking the boys of America by force, if 
necessary, and sending them to Europe to do the fighting in 
the trenches and making it possible for the me n over 25 to be. 
heroes at home. By this plan these men over 25 will be able to 
say they were anxious to go, but under the “plan adopted by 
Congress they could not. Oh, do you wonder that business 
men, professional men, editors, and others who wanted this war 
are now so enthusiastic for the War Department bill? I know 
some of them are willing to go, but in what capacity? 

I have received many letters and telegrams from men offering 
to go to war as officers or to serve in the quartermaster or some 
other noncombatant department, but I have had none who are 
under 45 years of age offering to serve in the ranks and me: i: 
the ditch. They are all in favor of this selective draft by which 
the young men under 25 will do all that. Well, all that T can 
say is that this Congress may swallow the draft part of the bill, 
but I refuse to believe that a majority of the Members of the 
two great legislative bodies of this Nation will ever permit that 
part of the War Department and President's plan to be adopted 
by which we shall take only the boys to the trenches. | Ap- 
plause.] In my judgment, such a plan of raising an army 
unworthy of a great, intelligent, humane people. If I had my 
way, in case it becomes necessary to draft. | would draft nobody 
under 22, and I certainly would never permit newspaper editors, 
professional men, and business men to be exempt. [Applnuse. | 

I have now discussed the principal objections brought for- 
ward against the volunteer system and not a single one of them 
has any foundation. When put through the crucible of criticism, 
there is nothing left but dross. 

REASONS FOR VOLUNTEER PLAN. 


Now, what are some of the reasons for adopting and using 
the volunteer plan? It seems to me it is more important that 
we use the volunteer system in this war than in any war we 
have ever had. Why? Because this war was declared for de- 
mocracy, world democracy. It is extremely important, therefore, 
to show the German people, and especially the people of the 
other nations of the world, that we can assist in the overthrow 
of Prussianism without resorting to the cornerstone principle 
of German militarism, namely, compulsory service; at least not 
in the very beginning of the war. If we adopt conscription 
without even trying the volunteer plan, it is a confession of one 
of two things: Either the war is extremely unpopular, and we 
are afraid Americans will not volunteer, or else we can uot 
carry on a war for democracy and retain the democratic institu- 
tions we ask the world to adopt. 

Another reason why I favor raising all the men possible by the 
volunteer system is that our Army must meet the best soldiers 
on earth to-day. The volunteers will make the best army our 
country can produce, because of the spirit they will possess, 
while if we resort to conscription and take the loafers and slac kx- 
ers, and we are told they are the ones this plan proposes to get, 
what kind of an army shall we have? To me the worst of it is 
there will be some mighty fine patriotic fellows who must be 
mixed in with those of the second rate and disgraceful class 
whom it is necessary to conscript. 


VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IN ENGLAND, 


Much has been said about the experience of the other English- 
speaking countries in this war. Men say, “ Look at England.” 
They say the volunteer system has been a failure there. All 
right, let us look at England. She is winning the war and with 
volunteers, too. What has happened? She raised more than 
5,000,000 volunteers. If we were to do as well, we would raise 
15,000,000 volunteers before we would resort to the draft. Eng- 
land has raised only about 1,000,000 by draft, and they have never 
yet gotten to the Continent. If she had used the draft in the 
beginning she would probably have had such great internal 
troubles it would have taken most of her regular army to get 
the conscripts. Canada has not resorted to the draft. Neither 
has Australia, and even if they should resort to it now, that 
would be exactly what this bill permits, namely, to resort to 
the draft when the volunteer plan will not produce the men. 
In Australia they had a referendum on conscription, and voted 
it down overwhelmingly. Even the Australian soldiers in the 
trenches voted against conscripting other Australians for the 
over-seas army. And the proposal there was not the straight 
draft, without giving men a chance to volunteer, as the War 
Department bill is. Their plan provided that if a sufficient 
number failed to volunteer, then the draft should be used; but 
even that was voted down. That was in a colony of the British 
Empire, not here in America, “The land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 
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JEFFERSON AND LINCOLN WOULD OPPOSE. 

The names of great men have been used in this debate, it 
being claimed that Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln 
favored the draft. There is absolutely not a scintilla of evi- 
dence anywhere in history to show that either of these great 
characters favored such a proposition as is asked for by the 
War Department. What Thomas Jefferson said was that he 
favored military training for all the boys of the country. That 
was at the time of the War of 1812, too. But he not only did 
not favor the draft, but in a letter to John Adams about the 
same time expressly declared against the draft system. 

Mr. Lincoln never favored the draft until it had proved impos- 
sible to get sufficient volunteers. He said: 

We must somehow obtain more men or relinquish the original object 
of the contest, with all the blood and treasure expended in the effort to 
secure ‘tt. * * We have ceased to obtain them voluntarily. 

Another great democrat of the world who, we are told, 
favored conscription is Lloyd-George; but not before volunteers 
had been called for. He said at the time of the adoption of this 
draft bill in England: 

We can find no other means of getting men; we must get them 


immediately. 
NOT GENERAL-STAFF BILL. 


Why, gentlemen, not even the General Staff of our own Army 
favor the War Department bill as the testimony before the 
Military Committee proves. That bill is here because the presi- 
dent of the War College and the Secretary of War and the 
President want it. Cabinet officers and war secretaries are 
not infallible. What has happened in France? Why twice 
her cabinet has been changed because the French people thought 
those managing the war had made serious mistakes. What 
about England? Her premier, the real head of the Government, 
has twice been changed, and to-day Lloyd-George, a man from 
civil life, repeatedly hooted and jeered at by the press of 
England and the military authorities in the past, is now the 
supreme character of this world war. [Applause.] Yet when 
a Member of the American Congress dares to suggest that 
Cabinet members or military chieftains may be wrong, he is 
called unpatriotic and accused of helping the Kaiser. 


SHOULD CONGRESS BE ABOLISHED? 


If a Member of Congress is to hold his nose, shut his eyes and 
ears, and refuse to listen or think on any proposition presented 
here by the administration during this war and simply vote 
“aye” and excuse himself by saying he must “stand by the 
President,” what sense is there in having a Congress in exist- 
ence, much less in session? Why not save the expense and put 
the Members in positions in which they can be of some service 
to the country? I think we, too, should be subject to draft, if 
anybody is subject to draft, and I intend to vote to strike out 
the exemption of Members of Congress, I shall do this although 
I voted against declaring war and am one of those who will 
be subject to go, too, because of my age and my not haviug 
dependents. It is a singular thing that in this country which we 
call a democracy the only people who can not be made to fight 
have the power to declare war, while those who must fight and 
die have nothing to say about it. 

But, as I was saying, Mr. Chairman, Congress has something 
more to do in a crisis like this than simply to accept anything 
and everything in the way of legislation proposed by the Presi- 
dent and his appointees. In critical times like these it is our 
business to examine, consider, and change, if in the judgment 
of the majority changes are desirable in, all measures presented 
to us. Our first duty is to the American people, and I for one 
intend to discharge that duty as I see it in regard to this and 
every other measure which may come before this House. 

A LONG RACE TO RUN, 


Much has been said about how we are to get started in this 
war. Let us look a little further. Let us consider the fact that 
we propose to fight to the finish and win at the finish, too. I 
can not use more effective language to describe the situation 
confronting us, as I see it, than that great Democrat and ex- 
governor of Nebraska, Mr. SHALLENBERGER, used the other day, 
when he said: 


I have never seen prizes paid nor results decided at the start of 
any race. If the race was long and hard, as this race was bound to 
be, since its course ran round the world, the race was sure not to go 
to the swiftest at the start, but to the racer that would run true to 
the stretch, that could stand the woip and spur. when the race was 
heartbreaking, and the spurs are driven deep into the heaving flanks, 
and the cruel whip beats upon the struggling shoulders of the racers. 

In that sort of a race the volunteer soldier has never failed to run 
true to the finish and be in at the death. When the German autocracy 
shall finally be no more and democracy and enduring peace shall reign 
throughout the earth, the verdict of history shall be that the soldier 
that finally triumphed over military autocrary in this Armageddon of 
the world was the English-speaking volunteer. 


rn 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT NECESSARY TO WIN WAR. 
Mr. Chairman, there are three requirements for win) 
war. This is especially true if the war is to be long, a) 
are told this war will De a long war. These requirements >», 
first, men; second, supplies in the form of food, munitions. », 
money ; and third, public sentiment to support the war. 4 
will be no trouble about getting the men or supplies, but 
about public sentiment? Much has been said in this dejyste 
about the value of the opinions of military experts. I agree ths; 
military experts must be relied upon in the handling of apy), 
and the fighting of battles, but I fear they know very J|ittl. 
about the common people from among whom the men why s;e 
to do the fighting and the dying must come. I am not a militay 
man. I know nothing of military affairs, but I think I do {yyo\\ 
something of the common people of whom I have just spoken 
I came up from them, and I am not so far-removed fro.) {))o. 
either by experiences or by years as to have forgotten thoip 
viewpoint. 
Let us apply the two proposed methods of raising this py 
to the people and consider what the results will be. This sele:. 
tive-draft system—which, as I stated before, nobody | 
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just what it is, but, as near as we can find out—will work 
something like this: After the census of the boys who are 
available has been made, the Army officers or their subordinates. 
whether they be local officers or not, will then select by lot tho 
name of one out of every 15 or 20 boys, and these officials wi)! 
then have power to exempt such of those that are drawn as 
they see fit, and say finally which boys shall stay at home and 
which shall go to the trenches. 

First, take the case of the boy whose name is drawn, who is 
willing to go and whose parents are willing he should go. He 
will feel and they will feel that he is the victim of this system, 
While there may be no opposition to his going, there wil] )e 
but little patriotic sentiment developed as a result. They will 
feel that their boy was the victim of a lottery, while other 
boys remained at home. This is the very best possible result 
that can be had under this selective-draft system. 

Let us next take the case of the boy who is unwilling and 
whose parents are unwilling that he should go. He does not 
report to the recruiting station. An officer with a squad of 
men goes out to get him, and they take him peaceably if pos- 
sible, but forcibly if necessary. What is the result in the 
heart of that boy? He feels an injustice was done him, and 
in the hearts of those parents there is the same feeling of in- 
justice and resentment which in time will develop into bitter- 
ness. 

A third case—and I hope there will be few, if any, of these— 
is where the boy and his parents are so unwilling that they wil! 
resist his being taken by foree. Bloodshed will follow, and I 
need not describe the effect that will have on public sentiment 
in that home. But much as I fear such a condition, I hope 
there will be few, if any, of these cases. Taking the very best 
view possible of it, then, there is nothing in the selective-draft 
System to maintain a favorable public sentiment, to say nothing 
of building up and developing such a sentiment. 

Now, let us apply the volunteer system to the same situation 
The President issues a call for volunteers. The boy, if lhe lives 
in the country, has been to town, or if in the city, has been 
down street, and has become enthused with the idea of volu!- 
teering and fighting for his country. He comes home and tells 
his parents that he wants to go. I can see his father shaking 
his head and saying, “I don’t know about that, my boy. You 
better think about it pretty carefully.” And I can hear lis 
mother saying, “No, no, my boy; not yet-anyhow.” Jiut te 
boy is enthusiastic. He knows that other boys are going and 
the ideals of liberty and democracy placed in his heart by h's 
parents and his teacher—the teachers of America, Gol bless 
them! Théy have done a wonderful work in this country 
and with such ideals the boy insists that he must go. [He says 
his forefathers went to fight for liberty and that he shou! 
not be hindered from going, too. Then I see that father, the 
pride of having reared such a son, overcoming his fears ‘nc he 
gradually reaching the conclusion in his own mind (hat | 
should not interfere. I can see that mother, too. [ler lve 
for her boy fighting against her love for her country witil the 
two blend into one, and with misty eyes and trembling !')s - 
decides she must make the sacrifice. So the next morning ™° 
parents give up their boy and he goes away to war. Wliat's 
the effect on public sentiment in that home? Are those piren's 
resentful? Are they bitter? Not at all. They are proud that 
their boy has had the patriotism to volunteer. Are they !n- 
terested in the success of the war? To ask that question |s "° 
answer it. Their hopes are in it, their hearts are i! |". theit 


own flesh and blood are in it, and they are willing to do any: 




















thing, to sacrifice everything if need be, to bring it to a success- 
fu) conclusion. [Applause.] 


CONSCRIPTION V, VOLUNTEERING. 


Now, gentlemen, which of these plans should we aflopt? 
Either plan will produce an army. Under the draft system you 
will have an Army made up of men who feel they are the 
victims of the system, some of whom feel that injustice; and 
unfairness was practiced against them. kl 

Under the draft system the homes from which these boys 
come, at the very best, will radiate only the spirit of submission 
to being victims of a lottery system, while in some instances 
they will become festering sores which will eat away the very 
roots of our national patriotic impulses. Under the volunteer 
system every home from which a soldier comes will radiate the 
spirit of patriotic pride because of the sacrifice that has been 
made willingly and freely. Such homes will be fountains of 
patriotism that will well up with irresistible force, develop- 
ing a public support of the war that will be worth more 
than all the conscripts that could ever be placed on the battle 
field. 

The draft system maintains and develops a spirit of submis- 
sion. The volunteer system creates and encourages the spirit 
of sacrifice. By which of these spirits do you think America 
will be more likely to win this war and at the same time keep 
her ideals and her free institutions when the war is over? For 
my part I can not see how any man inspired by the spirit of 
America can favor anything but a trial of the volunteer system, 
and I believe that the adoption of a system which prohibits 
men a chance to volunteer will be a dark spot on the pages of 
American history which must and will be erased when the forces 
of democracy again come into play in the minds and hearts 
of our people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen here have said we should vote for this draft bill 
because the President and the War Department recommend it. 
If this were purely an administrative measure, I would agree. 
jut this involves principles; in fact, the foundation principles 
of the Republic, These scientific War College gentlemen do not 
represent the people nor do they consider the principles in- 
volved. Simply because they arrogate to themselves the power 
to formulate laws under which men whom we represent must 
give up their lives is no reason why we should violate our con- 
victions and annihilate the freedom of the sovereign citizens of 
the Nation, especially when nobody has shown any valid reasons 
whatever for such a drastic deed. It is our duty to protect the 
freedom of the people and save to them their traditions, their 
liberties, and their lives. 

If this bill is passed, it means the beginning of militarism in 

America, It means that that powerful cabal composed of scien- 
tific military chieftains and the money kings have won. The 
military experts have persuaded the President and the money 
kings, through the newspapers, have persuaded a large part of 
the people into supporting the draft bill. But this is only the 
first battle, because militarism and democracy can not exist to- 
gether, and the American people will never give up their heri- 
tage, cost what it may in treasure and in blood. Let me close 
by saying this, gentlemen: In the battles yet to come, as in this 
struggle, I shall always be found fighting for the cause of de- 
mocracy which has grown and grown in the hearts of men and 
which can never be permanently overturned in free America. 
[Applause. ] 
Mr. DILLON, Mr. Chairman, I shall support the administra- 
tion program on this measure. A few days ago I received a 
letter from a constituent of mine at Madison, S. Dak., inclosing 
an advertisement for farm hands, guaranteeing the workmen 
against conscription, as follows: 


MapIson, 8S. DAK., April 17, 1917. 
Hon. C, H. Druton, 
r Dear Sir: I am inclosing you an ad. which I cut out of Dakota 
“armer, Seems to me that there is no use urging farmers to grow more 
ag if our friends to the north take advantage of us in this shape. 
'wo men of this naighaessooe left last Saturday, and I understand that 
young men are leaving St. Paul at the rate of 20 per day. Wish you 
would bring it to the attention of the proper authorities. 
Respectfully, yours, 
CARL CHRISTIANSEN. 
M HANDS WANTED—WESTERN CANADA FARMERS REQUIRE 50,000 AMERI- 
CAN FARM LABORERS AT ONCE. 


and sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada. 
roundiae Steady employment. Low railway fares. Pleasant sur- 
anaes teen Comfortable homes. No eeey military service. Farm 
enna rom the United States are absolutely guaranteed against con- 
fartoe on. This advertisement :s to secure farm help to replace Canadian 
Pye who have enlisted for the war. 
oiee : on opportunity for the young man to investigate western Can- 
Ones cultural offerings, and to do so at no expense. 
For oe accustomed to farming need apply. 
aired Ler — as to railway rates and districts where labor is re- 
Ton , or other information reearding western Canada, apply to M. J. 
, s. 


ernment seen 197, Watertown Dak., authorized Canadian Goy- 


FAR 


_ Urgent dem: 
Good wages, 
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I would like to know if any steps have been taken to stop 
Se advertisements. I have heard that they would be dis- 
continued, but have no positive knowledge on the subject. 

This afternoon I received a protest from a South 
mother, a pitiful one. Let me read it. 


Dakota 







CANTON, S. Dak., April 21, 1917. 


r. CHARLES DILLON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We, the mothers of South Dakota boys from 19 to 23, 
protest against the drafting of children, compelling them against their 
will to enter the slaughter trenches across the sea. Oh pitiful! Send 
men if sacrifice we must have; men from 30 to 40. We mothers have 
a God-given right to have a voice in this matter, and we protest with 
all our souls against conscription. 

ONLY A SoutH DAKOTA MoTHeEr. 


I voted against the war resolution believing that my people 
did not want war; that a great Christian Nation could without 
sacrifice of national honor overlook wrongs inflicted jointly on 
all neutral nations, and ought to avoid war aguinst 
that bore us no evil. 

Congress, in its wisdom, has declared war. Every patriotic 
citizen should now respond to the Nation’s call for service and 
bear the burdens laid upon him. This war will tax the coming 
generations. Sorrow, distress, misery, and death will follow 
its trail, yet I believe the American people will patiently bear 
all of these burdens even to crucifixion itself, if need be, in 
defense of our liberties. 

The administration forces want an army selected on universal 
liability to service. The opponents want a volunteer army, to be 
followed by conscription if necessary. Three weeks have passe 
since the declaration of war, and everyone knows that our 
efforts to secure volunteers in the Regular Army and National 
Guard have proved unsuccessful. 

To mobilize an army composed partially of volunteers and 
partially of conscripts would be a dangerous experiment in time 
of peril; an experiment too great to risk at this time. I can 
see no good reason why we should refuse to follow the military 
men, skilled in the arts of war, the recommendation of our Com- 
mander in Chief, and the War and Navy Departments. They 
are the military experts of the Government. Let us ungrudg- 
ingly give them the men and money, so that the war may be . 
brought to a successful issue as speedily as possible. 

I can see nothing unfair in universal obligation to service. 
Every person between 21 and 40 years of age is to be enrolled for 
military service. The obligation and duty rests upon all of them 
equally. All of them can not go to war. Some must remain on 
the farms, some in factories and mines, and some must go to the 
front to fight the battles. 

Under the enrollment system no one is stigmatized. All are 
treated with equality. Under this system the soldier, the miner, 
the farmer, and the mechanic are all selected by the Government 
and placed where each can give the greatest service without 
injury to any class engaged in service. All who are enrolled are 
utilized and mobilized as the Nation’s protectors in that service 
in which they can do the most good. 

Those who march to the battle line are the Government’s sol- 
diers especially selected for that purpose. They wear a badge 
of honor and become representatives of the Government on the 
battle line. 

By adopting selective conscription upon universal obligation 
to service in the beginning we place them upon an equal footing. 
Their responsibility becomes equal in the defense of our country 
in the hour of peril. 

Since war has been declared, we must get quickly an efficient 
army, and I believe this is the only way we can get it. The 
volunteer system may be all right, but it does not reach this 
emergency and under it the burden does not rest on all equally. 

We are consuming one week’s time in discussing this bill. Too 
much talking, too little action. The discussion in the House on 
the resolution to declare war consumed one day. When we passed 
the war resolution we pledged the resources of the Government 
for the prosecution of the war. I am ready to vote all the men 
and all the money necessary to bring the issue to a close as 
speedily as possible, and shall support the administration pro- 
gram, which program was virtually adopted when we ceclared 
war. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there has been 
much said in this debate about the Volunteers and the possible 
reflection upon them so far as concerns this amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAHN]. For that reason I feel it not inappropriate that I 
should say a word with reference to that. It was my honor 
and privilege to be one of those who volunteered in the 
Spanish War, and to be with those splendid men in the direct 
command of Gen, Joe Wheeler at Santiago. My experience 
with the Volunteers and my knowledge gained from long asso- 
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eiation with those who served in the Spanish War and in the 
Philippines, through an organization—the United Spanish War 
Veterans—which we formed and which has been in existence 
since that time, and of which I recently was the head, con- 
vince me, and I speak, I believe, for practically all of those 
men when I say it, that the best interests of the country, the 
best interests of the men who serve, will come through the 
adoption of the program outlined in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California, which is advocated by the 
President and the General Staff of the Army. I have been in 
favor of this for a number of years, and I am glad to see my 
country adopting this patriotic and splendid program. 

It will not be considered a reflection upon the American 
soldier to have it said of him that his Government came to him 
and said that his services were needed. I wish that I might be 
one of those fortunate men to be called in this war that we 
have now with the Imperial Government of Germany. I would 
feel that I had been especially and signally honored, and so will 
it be with all of the Americans who are thus called to the colors. 
It is equal, it is fair, it is a just way to be called to serve your 
country, and that is the feeling and the judgment of the great 
majority of the men who served in the War between the States. 
I have in my district three posts of Grand Army veterans, I 
have one camp of Confederate veterans, and five camps of men 
who served in the later war, and all of these men belleve that 
this measure, this amendment as proposed by Mr. KAHN, advo- 
cated by the Government at this time, is the right way, the best 
way, and the fair way to conduct the war and to raise an army. 
It is a pleasure for me to vote for this measure, which takes in 
all of the American people upon the same basis and leaves at 
the same time men in civil pursuits who can go on and attend 
to the things that are as important as being a soldier, staying 
at home and attending to the things that are necessary to 
maintain the Government and the Army; and I believe that this 
amendment as proposed will bring to this country the most 
splendid Army, the most patriotic Army, and the noblest Army 
of young manhood that has ever been called to the colors in the 
history of the country, one that will bring glory to the flag; 
and when they are called I believe that they will feel that they 
are signally and especially honored. There is no reflection 
upon a man being called upon to serve his country in war. His 
duty is to his country, and he can make no nobler sacrifice than 
to give his life to his country, be it in this or any other war in 
which his country is engaged. [Applause.] 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, the issue presented in the bill is 
whether 500,000 volunteer soldiers can be raised out of a pos- 
sible 20,000,000 of men from 21 to 40 years of age, while the 
necessary machinery required for conscription is being installed 
and perfected and the Regular Army and the National Guard 
are being recruited by volunteers to their authorized full 
strength. 

Unwilling to throw the volunteer system into the discard and 
junk pile without a test for raising the first 500,000 soldiers, 
I supported that feature of the bill; after the volunteer system 
was rejected, I voted for the conscript system, because we can 
not wage war without an army. The volunteer system is not an 
experiment. 

Every war that the United States has ever waged has been fought 
and won by the yolunteer system. There were over 2,000,000 
volunteer Federal soldiers and over a million volunteer Con- 
federate soldiers in the Civit War. It has been the system by 
which Great Britain, whose Government dates back almost a 
thousand years, has raised her armies with which she has suc- 
cessfully waged war in—except when she was defeated by the 
volunteer soldiers under Washington—every quarter of the 
globe. So successful has the volunteer system proven to her 
that the sun never sets upon her possessions and dominions. 
There are 5,000,000 volunteer British soldiers in the field to- 
day. Canada, with a population not exceeding 8,000,000 people, 
now has 400,000 volunteer soldiers, and Australia, with a 
population no greater than Illinois, now has 264,000 volunteer 
soldiers in Europe. In this sense it is old-fashioned, but none 
the less effective and efficient. The bill provides that the pro- 
posed volunteer and conscript soldiers are to be officered and 
trained by the same officers. The volunteer system is one of 
the distinguishing elements that constitutes the difference be- 
tween the liberal monarchical Government of Great Britain and 
autocratic Prussinnism, which is based primarily and essen- 
tially upon conscription. In fact, conscription is the nursery 
of militarism; it is the handmaid of autocracy, the corner stone 
of imperialism, and the bulwark of the autocrat. I am one of 
those who believe that the best way to keep Prussianism out 
of the United States is to sow as few of its seed here as pos- 
sible. Conscription is the instrument by which countries at 
war may be bled white, and in this sense it is modern and up to 
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date, and it assumes that the Government’s highest busin. 
war. I hope and trust that a way may be found for t}); 
public to escape such a scourge. Let no one confuse uniy 
training with conscription, 

There are three things vitally essential in war—men, mop 
and morale, the spirit, zeal, hope, and confidence of the so|ijjir. 
and the latter is almost as essential as either of the others, }; 
is the propelling power that drives the army forward as «. 
does the locomotive. It is the current that vitalizes the , 
and lights the way. It is the irresistible force of the ons». 
ing torrent. The volunteer, whether by reason of spirit 
adventure or by reason of conviction of the justness and piety. 
eousness of the cause and principles for which he fights, possesx 
in a greater degree the irresistible driving force that ey), 
men through the firing line of the enemy. The conscript | 
zeal and enthusiasm, so essential and indispensable for th); pul 
pose. 

I recognize the immensity of the task upon which w: ‘ 
embarked ; that tremendous sacrifices will have to be wade py 
the people of the United States before peace is estalylisi) 
We have voted $7,000,000,000 for war purposes, a sum of 1) 
unparalleled in the history of the world. We have contri|))j¢.,) 
our entire Navy, the Regular Army, and the National Cyaya 
totaling a million soldiers; we are dividing without reseryyt), 
our foodstuffs and necessaries of life for which we ourselyes spo 
now compelled to pay almost famine prices; we are firnis))) 
all of our merchant ships to carry this foodstuff and these 
plies to the allies in Europe; we are building a fleet of . 
thousand merchantmen in order to keep a constant stresi) 0: 
supplies of all character and kinds flowing to the allies: we py 
pose to assist in sweeping the ocean clear of the submarines 
Are these not substantial initial contributions commensy:.: 
with our obligations in a war for which we are not respons'! 
but that was forced on us as a result of the European way 
between nations bound together by war compacts, covensnts. 
and treaties? Certainly it is more than Japan has done, which 
was in this war from the beginning by reason of these very way 
compacts, covenants, and treaties. 

The French and English are smashing the Hindenherg line 
daily. The Russians and the English are driving the Turkish 
line farther and farther back into Turkey. The man power 
Germany is being exhausted at a tremendous rate: she is 
walled in with an iron band; her food supplies must be well- 
nigh exhausted; internal dissension, strikes amounting almost 
to revolution are reported daily; the Empire must be in a state 
of exhaustion. Germany is in the condition of the South in the 
closing _year of the Civil War. 

I do not believe that American patriotism is dead. I believe 
that there are more than 500,000 men fit for service, willing to 
serve in this war because of the murder of Americans and piracy 
on American property committed by Germany. I am fortified 
in this belief by the statement of those in position to know that 
over 100,000 Americans have offered to follow Roosevelt to 
France. Her ruthless destruction of American ships and 
American lives without notice or warning was no less an act of 
war against the people of the United States than if by order and 
direction of the German Government our coast cities had been 
bombarded, our freight and passenger trains, railroad brides 
and tunnels had been destroyed in the same manner tht our 
oversea carriers have heen submarined. It was the 
submarine warfare of Germany that drew the United States 
into this war. When American genius has found the key and 
answer, as I believe it will, to this new method of destructive 
warfare, it will have rendered infinitely greater service (in 
any number of millions of soldiers that we may send to I’rance. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, all our people are impressed 
with the horrors and sorrows of war so profoundly that I need 
not suggest one word of admonition or regret to make more 
emphatic the sadness with which our Nation faces the present 
crisis. On the 5th of this month the Congress of the United 
States, by solemn declaration and by overwhelming vote, «firmed 
the existence of a state of war between this country and (cr 
many. ——— 

To every thoughtful person these propositions, it would sce™, 
should be beyond dispute. It is our duty to bring the wart) «" 
end at the earliest possible moment. It is our duty to m: ke = 
undertaking successful. It is our duty to preserve human | 
and to adopt such a course as will minimize sorrow to the gave 
est extent within our power. It is our duty to devise . yrs 
that during the war will insure the greatest tranquil!) . 
economic conditions upon the farm, in the mine, in the = 
factory, and the shop. Again, it is our duty, as Members 0 oe 
body, to forget everything of personal interest and to read 
our action here only as that action has to do with the we "4 
of our Nation, the attainment of peace, and the presery( to 
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the lives and property of our people and the peoples of the world. 

rotter a thousand times that a Member of this body do his duty 
in helping to define a right policy though it mean political 
oblivion for him, than that by doing an act that strikes a com- 
promise with his conscience he help to adopt a course that would 
niesn so much as the sacrifice of one human life. 

What, then, is the issue? There are two propositions of 
large magnitude before this body. One of them is the propo- 
sition, for which the administration stands, of providing an 
army to meet the present emergency that will be based upon 
what is known as the selective draft. The other is to raise an 
army based upon the idea that is recommended by the majority 
of the Members of the Military Affairs Committee, a plan that 
is known as the volunteer system of enlistment; and if that 
shall fail, or if the President does not desire to use it, then upon 
the basis of a selective draft. We have heard pretty words 
with regard to the volunteer system appealing to everything 
in the heart of sentimental character, and I must confess that 
if the arguments of sentiment alone could control the volunteer 
system undoubtedly would have the better of the argument. 
Sentiment is beautiful, but if sentiment means the prolonging 
of the war, sacrifice of life and property, and disarrangement 
of economie conditions throughout our land in greater degree 
than a more practical course, then, in my judgment, sentiment 
must give way to reason. Sentiment prompts the brave man 
to spring to the highest summit and wave the flag of his coun- 
try in defiance of the enemy, though he falls with the flag 
above him as a shroud by so doing. Reason prompts the brave 
man to save his life and direct his energies from behind the 
breastwork, thereby rendering service that is efficient and mak- 
ing a power for good the very nation for which he stands. 
Sentiment is heroic, sentiment appeals to the imagination, and, 
true enough, oftentimes by great sacrifices sentiment carries 
an army forward to victory. Reason is often lacking im that 
which appeals to the imagination, but it seems to me that at a 
time like this, if sentiment spells inefficiency, if sentiment spells 
loss of life, if sentiment spells prolonging of the war, if senti- 
ment spells the disarranging of economic conditions and tre- 
mendous sacrifice of property, all of these over and beyond 
what sound reason and judgment spell, then it seems to me 
that there is only one course for us to follow and that is the 
course that will mean an efficient nation, and by that I mean 
a nation efficient on the firing line, efficient on the seas, efli- 
cient on the farm, efficient in the shops and mills and factories 
that will be supplying the wants of those who will fight our 
country’s battles. 

WILL THE VYOLUNTEER PLAN MEAN FEWER MEN? 


One would think from the strenuous way in which the vol- 
unteer plan has been urged over the plan of the selective draft 
that by some strange means the size of the Army could be 
smaller than if the selective plan shall prevail. Let us re- 
member that under both plans, if an effective fighting force 
shall be had, we will require precisely the same number of men, 
whether they come forward under the bill of the majority or 
whether they come forward under the measure that has the 
support of the administration. 

Those who urge the volunteer. plan have dwelt much on 
the picture of the home, the son being torn from the mother, 
and all that, just as though the sorrows of war could be less 
under the one system than under the other. By what process 
can gentlemen emphasize the sorrows of war that come from 
the draft system without finding equal sorrows that come from 
the system of the volunteers? Indeed, if there could be a 
choice, it seems to me that every mother in the land would far 
prefer that she at least be spared from making the decision that 
her hoy shall go, and rather that she bow her head to the flag 
of her country and say, “My country has called you, I have 
hot pushed you from me.” 

THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM AND EFFICIENCY. 

No one ean contemplate the history of America, as that 
history has been written upon the field of battle, without a feel- 
‘ng of profound pride in the volunteers who offered their serv- 
‘ces to their country from the days of Lexington to the present 
hour. On the other hand, no one can read the story of the 
Sacrifices these volunteers have made without also feeling that 
uch of their suffering was in vain, that many of their lives 
could have been spared, that wars could have been shortened, 
ba that even industrial conditions at home could have been 
etter managed had there been more system and less sentiment 
Connected with the handling of our military affairs. The men 
bi volunteer from farm and office and factory are, as a rule, 
on . 9 do not love to fight but volunteer because they feel a 
es acti duty toward their country. They are not accustomed 
scl US in groups, they are not accustomed to handling them- 
“wives as soldiers; they possess bravery and courage in pro- 
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found degree but they are lacking in experience and training 
for the field of battle. 

I shall not go into detail at this time, but as brave and 
heroic as were the volunteers of the Revolutionary War it was 
the despair of Washington, as is known to every student of 
history, that he could not have at his command an army of 
a definite size that he could rely upon at a definite moment 
when action was demanded. No one can read the story of the 
War of 1812 without a feeling of humiliation on account of 
the way in which the land forces of our country went down in 
defeat before the armies of less numbers that were fighting 
for Great Britain. Our volunteers possessed bravery, but they 
did not possess military training. No one can read the story 
of the Civil War without being impressed with this fact, that 
we lost thousands upon thousands of precious lives because 
our boys were not trained, because we relied upon the volunteer 
system, and because as we went into engagement after engage- 
ment we could not be confident that we had the requisite 
number of men necessary to carry forward the movement to 
success. I love to read the story of the Civil War and I am 
proud of those brave men who to-day, in their declining years, 
we see wearing the coat of blue. I am proud, I say, of their 
bravery, their devotion, their courage, but I feel that we per 
mitted many of their comrades, who were just as brave, to 
die on the field of battle, in hospitals, and on the march be- 
cause we were depending too much upon a_ happy-go-lucky 
policy of enthusiasm and volunteering and not enough, during 
the first year or so of the war, upon system. Indeed, who can 
say that the war would not have been ended within a year if 
a selective draft had been adopted in April, 1861. For my 
part, I believe it would have been ended at least within two 
years if the North had adopted such a policy as that and the 
Sovth had relied upon the volunteer system. Then, what shall 
we say of sentiment? Shall we not say rather that we stand 
for a policy that will preserve life, that will shorten the war, 
that will save in most normal condition the economic func- 
tions of our Government? Have you heard of the old southern 
general, who, at the beginning of the Civil War, said, “ We 
can lick the North with popguns in 30 days,” and when after 
four years of awful carnage, and the North had not been de- 
feated, he was reminded of his boast, and replied, “ But we 
did not fight with popguns.” Gentlemen, the people against 
whom we are arming to-day do not fight with popguns. They 
are a brave people and none braver. They are an efficient 
people and’ none more efficient. They are a patriotic people 
and they love the land of their birth just as the American 
people love every rod of our hallowed soil. If we are to resist 
them we must do so in effective manner. This is not pluy- 
time. This Congress is not arranging a day of pleasure and 
sport. We are here for serious business, and we must act so 
that our country shall be efficient. 

WHAT VOLUNTEER SYSTEM MEANS, 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us analyze the volunteer system and 
see what it really is. Under that system a call is made for an 
army of a certain size. If a less number than those who are 
called respond what do you suppose must be the effect upon 
our enemies? Why, immediately they will say, “ The people are 
not interested in the war; they are against the administration.” 
They will take heart and courage, make sacrifices that they 
ought not to make, and indeed prolong the war by reason of their 
lack of knowledge of the sentiment of our people. Again, we 
eall for volunteers of a certain number. They fail to respond. 
We then are compelled to go into battle, if need be, with an 
army less than that which the Commander in Chief says 
necessary to maintain our rights. Oh, but the gentlemen say, 
“We have provided in the volunteer bill that in such an 
emergency the President may call for drafted men.” Gentle- 
men, do you not see that you break down your own argument 
for a volunteer system when you put such a provision as that 
in the bill? Do you not see that you are forced to confess that 
you can not be sure that the army will be made up of 100,000 or 
5,000 men? 

Do you remember that little story of Edward Everett Hale, 
My Double and How He Undid Me, and do you remember in 
it the minister who found his work so hard that he arranged a 
double to help him; a man who looked exactly like the minister? 
Well, while the minister preached the morning sermon, he sent 
his double to preach the sermon in the afternoon. The con- 
gregation never awoke to the fact that they were listening to 
two different men, although sometimes they were amazed at the 
doctrines that were advocated in the afternoon when they re 
called the theology that had been preached in the morning. 
One would think in listening to the arguments of some of our 
friends for the Dent bill that by some means they were speak- 
ing in doubles, and that one of the doubles is urging with en- 
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thusiasm the glories and blessings of the volunteer feature of 
the bill and condemning with all vehemence the system of a se- 
lective draft, and then in the next moment we are solemnly 
assured by the other double that the Dent bill provides for the 
system of the selective draft. 

If the selective-draft system is bad, how does it help matters 
to put it into use only after we have announced to the world 
our inability to obtain an army by volunteers? 

VOLUNTEER SYSTEM NOT EQUITABLE, 

But what of the way of raising an army by the volunteer 
system? In the first place there is no basis in the volunteer 
system by which one State may be required to contribute as 
much as another. The State that I represent has always been 
loyal to our country. It was loyal during the Spanish-American 
War. It was loyal when the President a year ago called for 
forces to go to the Mexican border, and had all the States of 
this Union responded as generously as did the State of Idaho 
there would have been upon the Mexican border between two and 
three times the number of men that the President felt was neces- 
sary to maintain the rights of our country there. Or, again, if 
other States had responded in proportion as did Idaho two- 
thirds of those whe went from Idaho to serve on the border 
could have been permitted to remain at home with their fam- 
ilies, engage in their regular line of work, and the duty of 
military service would have been more fairly apportioned 
throughout the United States than it was under the system 
that we followed a year ago. So it will be to-day. Already the 
enlistments in the Army and the Navy indicate the response is 
generous from our States, where the population is largely limited 
to small towns and rural communities. These are the places 
that have always been loyal and volunteered. Why should 
they be penalized for their loyalty and be asked to do the fight- 
ing for their country when the people of more populous States 
are not willing to serve? Our people do not want to fight. 
They are not bloodthirsty. It is a slur upon our volunteers to 
say, *“ Let those go who want to murder their fellow men.” 
Our people volunteer as a rule from sense of duty, except as 
they are forced into service by public sentiment. 

VOLUNTEER SYSTEM MEANS COMPULSION, 


There is another feature of this volunteer system to which 
I must refer. I will do so by pointing to the volunteer system 
that until recently was followed in Great Britain and that is 
to-day followed in Canada. Canada, with a population less 
than the population of the State of New York, has contributed 
nearly one-half a million men to the armies of Great Britain. 

This contribution has been made by volunteers, but our 
friends who are urging the volunteer system upen the United 
States do not tell all the story. They do not tell that these men 
are being paid handsomely for their military service in com- 
parison with what men have been paid within the United States, 
and they do not tell that conditions in Canada and Great Brit- 
ain have worked upon the men of those States a compulsion far 
more unjust, far more cruel than anything that can be sug- 
gested in the selective draft which is recommended by the 
administration. Go to a community in Canada, if you please, 
and if there remains still a young man who is not incapacitated, 
who has not enlisted, the ladies of the community are deco- 
rating him in public with yellow streamers and white feathers. 
He is being questioned over and over why he is not at the 
front. The little children in school are given badges which 
read something like this: “ My daddy has enlisted, has yours?” 
What must the father of the other little child think as he 
attempts to explain that the responsibilities that have been 
placed upon him in life and which maybe the community can 
not grasp are such that he is doing the greatest service that 
man can do by refusing to go to the front. What must he 
think when the little child says: “ Daddy, why can’t I wear one 
of those badges”? Indeed, it may be it requires more of 
courage, more of patriotism to bear the burden that he has been 
asked to bear than for him to meet the responsibilities of serv- 
ice at the front. Would you have that kind of voluntary en- 
listment in our Army? That is precisely the kind that you 
will have in this country if you adopt the voluntary system. 
Do we follow the volunteer system or the system of the selective 
draft in other walks of life? Take with our children. We do 
not say in the fall of the year that all of the children who wish 
to do so may begin their school work the first Monday in 
September and let the others begin the ist of October and 
others still three months later than that. Imagine a class in 
any grade in our public school attempting to conduct work 
when some of the children enter at one period and some at an- 
other. No; the best work is done when the children enter 
school at a given time and carry forward their work together. 
So with our Army. With volunteer system we may have 
50,000 men in three months or we may have 500,000. Some of 
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them will be entering this month and some of them iy 
months from now, necessitating various groups for trai 
purposes with the constant loss in efficiency that comes {| 
from. Nor can we know whether we will need 100 office 
1,000, and it should be remembered it takes time and m0) 
train an officer. 

Then, gentlemen, do you think it the part of wisdo) 
500,000 men shall be needed, that those men be selected »; 4 
time when they can be trained and made eflicient and not jo 
an army of 500,000, brave and loyal though they may be, \) 
are rushed into the line of battle without training, withon: . 
cipline, only to meet disaster and death that must come to 
who are asked to meet an army that is organized upon the | 
of efficiency in every part? 

VOLUNTEER SYSTEM UNJUST TOWARD COMMUNITIES. 


But, again, the volunteer system, as it is unjust oftent 
toward States, is unjust oftentimes toward cominuniti: I 
know a township that contained not a single hamlet, but 
made up entirely of farms in the State of Illinois, where iy Tt, 
area of 6 square miles more than 120 young men enlisted i), 
Civil War. Admire that community as you will, let nv: 
you if it was just toward that community that it should | 
been asked to make that sacrifice. Would not a system | 
been far better under which half of the young men fro (| 
community could have been permitted to go to the front? he 
other half could have been permitted to raise the food ne 
say to supply the armies. This is but an illustration. ‘) 
same illustration can be made with regard to mines, with i 
gard to mills and factories, with regard to every line of work 
in which people are engaged, and the equitable system 
be a system that would permit some to go from each community 
and some to remain and continue the work that must be carried 
on at home. 

And what of our college boys? Thousands of them ar 
our colleges and universities, young men from 18 to 30 years of 
age, than whom there are none better in all the world. Those 
young men are loyal. They have fine sensibilities, and under a 
volunteer system these boys would be swept by an irresistibi 
force into the Army. In your factory the boss can discourage 
enlistment, but in the college enlistment would be infectious. 
In a little while the boys who felt they could not yet enlist 
would find yellow streamers pinned to their coat lapels, white 
feathers thrust into their hats by feminine hands, and them- 
selves asked on every corner, “ Why are not you at the front?” 
They would be so harassed and ostracized by society that the 
would enlist from sheer desperation. Gentlemen, in a { 
months your colleges would be almost depopulated of youn 
manhood. But how under the selective draft? Why, it \ 
fall on the college boy just as well as it will fall on the boy on 
the farm or in the mill. He will take his turn. His name will 
be on the list of eligibles, but until he is called he can face th 
world as he goes about his duty in the classroom and on thie 
campus, ready to respond when the country says, “ Come on,” 
but knowing fairly well, if not summoned, that he may figure 
half year or year ahead on definite work. 

IS VOLUNTEER SYSTEM EFFICIENT? 

Gentlemen, the volunteer system is a system of everybodys 
business that finally resolves itself down to being the busin 
of nobody. It is the system of “ Let George do it.” The selective 
draft system is the system that says all of our people are it the 
service, whether at the front or at home, but that says to 1: 
tain the greatest efficiency we must invite some to carry thie un, 
some to produce the food, some to produce the clothing, «nd 
others to produce the munitions of war. This is an age o! « 
ganization. The forces that we are arrayed against are forces 
of efficiency that are made efficient through system and oreal 
zation. We can not meet them except by the coordination 
efficient management of all our resources. 

WASTE IN THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 

Gentlemen, this leads me to another thought in connectoi 
with the volunteer system. Do you know that when Great 
Britain called for volunteers at the beginning of this war 
lions of her men responded without regard to whether Ui 
were needed on the farm or in the factory, and without regard 
to whether their going would materially interfere with the 1 - 
supply of Great Britain or with the supply of munitions fur wal 
Consider, then, that after these men had volunteercs, 's0 
stopped the wheels of industry in many places throughout | —on 
Britain, had cost the Government of Great Britain unto: “© 
pense in training camps and equipment; consider, I say. that 
after many of these men were trained for service 30,000 of (!\ . 
were called back from the army and told that they were bec" 
more on the farms or mills or factories throughout the Britt 
Empire. What waste of efficiency was here! Food prices 
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skyward, the armies were denied adequate equipment, and be- 
cause the men who should have been preparing equipment were 
at the front millions of dollars of loss was sustained by people 
throughout Great Britain through the fact that employees in 
eyeh numbers had been taken away. Consider, again, the waste 
that the British Empire sustained through the months of train- 
ing of men for service who, at the end of their training, were 
withdrawn and told to return to private life where they could 
do more good. 

Gentlemen, let us not make the mistakes that Great Britain 
made. Why should we take all available men from the farms of 
a given county or State and let farming suffer; or why should 
we take all the available men from mill or factory or mine and 
let these institutions close down? Would it not rather be the 
part of wisdom to say that from the farming community we 
shall take part, not all; that from the mine part shall come ; 
that from the mill part shall come; and from every walk of 
life part shall contribute, but not all? In this way there will be 
maintained the greatest amount of economic ability throughout 
ow Nation. In this way will be maintained the greatest amount 
of producing efficiency on the part of our people. 

But, gentlemen, there is another consideration. Volunteering 
for service in an army is infectious; it runs through families, 
it runs through communities. On the other hand, other families 
and other communities are passed over without a call. Why 
should the six sons of one family volunteer for service while all 
of the six sons of another family remain at home? The selec- 
tive-draft system will right this wrong. It may draw one or 
two or three from each of the families, but in all probability it 
will not draw all from either unless emergency demands. Why 
should the only son of a widow who has no one else to lean 
upon but that one son be torn from the arms of his mother 
just because the mother and her boy are patriotic, while the 
son of the man of wealth who may not feel the responsibility 
escapes all service because it is volunteer and he will not go? 
The selective-draft system would right this wrong. Provision 
is made for excusing the man upon whom there is the responsi- 
bility of care for others. Oh, but some one says, under this 
system favoritism will result. 

Gentlemen, favoritism through their own lack of willingness 
to bear a part will result a thousandfold more under the volun- 
teer system than it will result under the system of the selective 
draft. Indeed, it is this fear of favoritism that prevents free 
volunteering under the volunteer system, and if the people 
generally could feel that the men of wealth and influence would 
come forward and volunteer there would be no holding back on 
the part of people generally. We want a system that will apply 
to the man of wealth just as it applies to the man of humble 
means, 


EXAMINING THE WITNESS. 


Now, let us see what others think, In civilized countries it is 
the uniform policy of men to endeavor at least to be governed 
by the experiences of the past. In endeavoring to arrive at the 
truth of a matter intelligent people consult witnesses. 

In the matter of whether we shall have a volunteer or a selec- 
tive-draft system the part of wisdom advises the same course. 
Unfortunately for this inquiry the span of human life is short 
and we can not have the immediate counsel of men who have 
been the eyewitnesses of the battles of long years past, but let 
us do the next best thing and gather, if we can, from history 
something of what those witnesses testified to during their time. 

Washington gave his unqualified approval to the proposition of 
universal obligation to serve the country as well as to be bene- 
fitted by it. He lamented the weakness of the volunteer system. 
Jefferson added his testimony to the same effect. 

In the War of 1812 the volunteer system was a complete fail- 
ure, and. amazing as it may seem, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
furnished no troops at all. 

The Civil War began with volunteers on both sides. but more 
than $650,000,000 was paid in bounties to volunteers by States 
and Nation, and then later the system of conscription was re- 
Sorted to. Students of the Civil War are almost unanimous in 
their judgment that the selective-draft system would have saved 
life and property and would have shortened the war. 

In the War with Spain our President called for 200,000 men, 
but only 168,000 volunteered, and happily we did not need to 
press the matter further. We are honored in having as Members 
of this body 22 veterans of the Spanish-American War. They 
W ere all volunteers, and what is their judgment? Five of them 
Stand for the volunteer system and 17 of the 22 support the 
policy of a selective draft. Is their judgment to be considered, 
= ear to brush aside the testimony of these men as so much 
ane year the President could not send to the Mexican border 

* force he wanted to, because our people did not come for- 
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ward for service, and this in spite of free criticism they had 
indulged in because we did not use stern means toward Mexico. 
The President is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. He has as his advisers in this matter 
the officers of the War Department. The President, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the officers generally of the department are 
in harmony in advising that in the light of experience in the 
past the selective-draft system is one that will mean efficiency 
and that will save human lives. Read the testimony that can 
be gleaned from the present war in Europe, and there the an- 
swer is the same. Gentlemen, can we be blind to these things? 
Can we be deaf to this testimony? Admitting that there is 
testimony on both sides of the question, there can be no doubt 
in my mind that the testimony is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the policy of the selective draft. 
NOT THE CONSCRIPTION OF CIVIL-WAR DAYS. 

It should be remembered that the selective draft that is pro- 
vided for in the pending bill is not the conscript policy of the 
Civil War. Under that policy the rich man could buy his way 
out by hiring a substitute; under that plan the burden of gov- 
ernment was not placed equally upon all alike, but the burden 
was placed more heavily upon the poor. I am opposed to any 
system that would permit a return to such conditions. The 
system of the selective draft in the pending measure is not that 
system. The system of the selective draft that is here proposed 
shows no favoritism and applies alike to rich and poor, to high 
and low, and thereby is in harmony with American institutions. 

The Senate bill fixes the age of eligibility to enlistment at 
from 19 years to 25. The House bill fixes the age at from 2L 
to 40. I am personally in favor of the House provision rather 
than the provision of the Senate, but I would be inclined to 
raise the House provision to 45 years instead of leaving it at 
40. I then think we might properly provide that those above 
the age of 45 and those possibly between the ages of 18 and 
21, with their parents consent, could voluntarily have their 
names placed upon the list of eligibles, the Government reserv- 
ing the right, if their names were drawn, to reject them and 
ask that they continue their service in private life. 

The President of the United States is not of my political 
party, but I seem to have more confidence in him than many of 
his own party who fear favoritism. I am not afraid to trust 
the President. Inequalities will undoubtedly exist under any 
system, but I believe that your leader and mine, the leader of 
our Nation at this time, will guard with due fidelity the rights 
of the mosf powerful and the humblest citizen of our land. 
Mr. Speaker, those who urge the volunteer system appear to 
believe that part of our people are loyal; that part only of our 
people will volunteer for service. We who stand for a selective 
draft believe that overmhelmingly our people are loyal. Aye, 
indeed, we believe that to-day they stand forth, all of them, as 
volunteers. They are volunteers not after we pass this bill, not 
because of this legislation, but because our country is in peril. 
They are all volunteers because they are citizens and claim the 
protection of their country’s flag. They are volunteers and 
they are to-day standing at attention and are ready to serve in 
that place where their country has most need of them. 

SELECTIVE DRAFT MEANS HONOR, 


It has been said over and over on this floor that the selective 
draft will place the badge of dishonor upon every man who 
shall be chosen. Gentlemen, if we pass the bill that the ma- 
jority of the committee has reported, but which the adminis- 
tration does not want, and do not adopt the policy of the selec- 
tive draft until volunteers shall have been called for, then, L 
admit, there might be merit in the suggestion that the selective 
draft is the badge of contempt. But, gentlemen, if we begin 
with the selective draft, if we begin with the theory that all 
men have volunteered and that some are chosen to continue 
upon the farm, that some are chosen to continue the wheels of 
industry, that some are chosen to serve in line of battle, then 
the selective draft becomes not a badge of contempt but a badge 
of honor. Reference has been made on this floor to the ex- 
pediency of supporting one policy or the other. My friends, 
this is a matter in which there can be no expediency, and no 
Member of this House is deserving of a place in this body un- 
less he is willing to put aside all personal ambition, all per- 
sonal hope of preferment, and support a policy that will insure 
his country’s good. 

Picture in your minds what war means. Picture the infernal 
trenches in Europe. Picture the dead interred in long lines in 
unmarked graves, Picture the sick and the wounded. Picture 
the men and boys from whose eyes the light of the day has 
gone and who never again can see the beauty of flowers and 
trees and mother and sweetheart and other visions that can 
only be called up in memory. Picture those things and the sor- 
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row of the million homes, and then know it is our duty, our 
solemn duty before God and man here and now to vote for that 
system of raising an army that will mean efficiency, that will 
shorten the war, that will save human life and suffering. 

I have letters and telegrams bearing upon all sides of this 
question, and I admire and respect those who have given me 
ihe benefit of their advice. I admire the man who wrote me 
as a veteran of the Civil War he was one of six brothers 
who volunteered for service in that great crisis. I admire 
him when he believes that the volunteer system is the one 
that is best in the present moment. I have a letter from an- 
other veteran of the Civil War, who says: “I ask you to hold 
up the hands of our noble President.” I admire the mother 
who telegraphed me: “I am the mother of two sons, and I 
urge you to vote for the selective draft.” And I have many 
more, The spirit of them all is the same. Though they recom- 
mend plans that are opposite, their communications carry the 
same love of country, the same loyalty, the same willingness 
to sacrifice, if need be, that their country may survive. And, 
gentlemen, it is my judgment that the spirit of these commu- 
nications is the spirit that permeates the American heart to-day. 
The people expect us to bear the responsibility of devising the 
best way that they can render service. That is our problem. 
And the people want us to do our duty as we see it. 

The selective-draft system is in harmony with our whole 
system of Government, a system by which every citizen does 
his “bit.” When it comes to taxation we do not pass around 
the hat and let those contribute to the support of country, 
State, and Nation who desire to have part in bearing the bur- 
dens of government. We endeavor to levy the tax to support 
our Government in such a way that it will be just and equitable 
throughout. And when we build our roads we do not call for 
volunteers; and when we summon our juries we do not ask 
every man who wants to serve to have a place in the jury box, 
and, if no one volunteers, dismiss all cases. Rather, we work 
upon a theory that in republican government all are entitled 
to the benefits of government, and all are entitled to and should 
bear the responsibilities of its life from day to day—its re- 
sponsibilities in days of peace and its responsibilities in days 
of war. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion I hope and pray Almighty God that 
the sacrifice may now be complete, and that we may be spared 
from further sacrifice in this awful war. I somehow feel that 
before the year has passed the end of the carnage will be at 
hand; but I do not know. We must prepare as though the 
task were great; and regardless of political party, regardless of 
past opinions upon the issues that divided Europe, regardless 
of the blood that flows in our veins, we must now be one 
people. TI shall support the administration measure because I 
believe it means team work. I believe it means efficiency and 
coordination. It means efficiency on the farm; it means effi- 
ciency in the mill and factory; it means efficiency on the firing 
line. I shall support the selective draft, as urged by the ad- 
ministration, because I believe it means the shortening of 
this awful war, because I believe it will demonstrate to 
the world that America is one in thought and can be one in 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hamtry). 
[Mr. Switzer] is recognized, 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, a state of war has been de- 
clared and the resources of the Nation have been pledged and 
an initial appropriation of $7,000,000,000 made for its success- 
ful prosecution, all of which I have supported by my vote. 

Congress is now confronted with the task of enacting legis- 
lation to provide the machinery for raising a large army. Two 
plans are being considered by this body, having for their ulti- 
mate object the raising of an efficient army. Both in their ad- 
ministration will work many hardships, many inequalities, and 
much injustice to numerous individuals; but no method can be 
devised by the genius of man but what in its administration 
will work inequities, hardships, and injustice to many of our 





The gentleman from Ohio 


citizens. One method proposed is that of voluntary enlistment, 
hastened by the threat of conscription. -The other by selective 
draft. 


Were I moved by sentiment alone to make my choice I would 
vote for the volunteer proposition, But realizing that we are 
embarking upon a stupendous undertaking, and that every asset 
of the Nation must be coordinated with the fighting strength 
of the Nation which is to be called to the colors, and that an 
effective combatant in the present world’s war must be a huge 
fighting machine constructed and wielded upon cool, calculating, 
and experienced business as well as military lines, and with due 
regard to the efficient utilization of every resource of the Na- 
tion necessary to support and maintain our fighting strength, I 
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have come to the conclusion that sentiment alone must | 
trol my action. 

The selective draft has been recommended by the Goeyyx) 
Staff of the Army, having years of military experience ay sa 
nearly three years’ study of all of the conditions of the jy. so); 
conflict raging in Europe, and purposes the development ¢. :)o 
highest efficiency of every activity of the Nation necesss)\ +, 
successful prosecution of a possible long, world-wide wy y. 

The method assumes that every able-bodied Amerie) jg 
imbued with love of country and will patriotically rendey 4), 
service that our Government requires. Certainly no oi ; 
assume otherwise of any citizen and no reflection sly)! 
east upon his courage and loyalty until it has been ; 
demonstrated that he has failed to recognize his full 
the Government under which he lives. 

I believe it to be the duty of every Member of Con: to 
support and vote for the plan which, in his best judem 
be certain to raise the most efficient military organiz: ne 
cause the least inconvenience and friction among the rays of 
the people from which it is taken. As to how my cons nts 
feel or view the pending propositions I have had se) 
advice, but I am sure that the great majority of the 
my district favor some form of universal military 1 
Had such a system obtained during the past few yeurs , 
men of military age would have had the requisite miliary 
training, and in making the call to the colors the Preside) 
would undoubtedly apply the principles of the selective 
which the War Department, the President, and nearly 
military experts urge as the most effective method of | 
ing a large army and the resources of the Nation. 

The champions of the volunteer system invoke the ai hi 
draft in the event of the failure of sufficient voluntary eitist- 
ments—that is, they first propose to try out the method of 
selecting from those only who volunteer their servic 


tary force of the country. No doubt every State of the Unior 
will be required to furnish its qugta of soldiers based on the 
population of each State and through the local tribunals and 
other administrative machinery of the proposed selective-cratt 
law all will be exempted whose services are necessary to mate 
an efficient war mobilization of the resources of the Nation 
and only those taken who are best fitted for military service. 

The selective draft now proposed will call to the colors 
those who are now mostly untrained and absolutely unorgan- 
ized, who would have been called by classes had they been 
trained under some universal military system. I shall vote for 
the Kahn amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The geutle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, before making the few 
remarks I shall make to-night I desire to ask to be allowed to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and I hand in now the ex- 
tension which I desire to make formally on the merits of this 
question, as follows: 

The differences between the committee bill of the House and 
the War Department bill are as follows: 

(a) The committee bill makes the age for compulsory mili- 
tary service from 21 to 40 years, and this is recognized by all 
the world as the most efficient military period of life. 

(b) The War Department bill makes the term of compulsory 
service run from 19 to 25 years, placing the burden on tle very 
youngest of those suitable for military service. 

Now, the plea made for the administration measure is that 
it is democratic and distributes the burden equally on all. How 
ean this be justified when we know that there are 22,100,000 
men of military age, between the ages of 19 and 40, and tlie 
bill proposes to put all the fighting on the 7,000,000 whio are 
from 19 to 25? How this can be called democratic | do hot 
know. é 

(a) The committee bill asks for a call for volunteers pre! 
inary to the conscription and asks that if that raises enough 
men no conscription be made. The Secretary of War *\)> 
there will have to be a census of the men of war age take!. a" 
it will be four months before conscription can begin. T's 
period the committee asks to be utilized in getting voluntoc™ 
and if they do not get the 500,000 wanted, then let conserplon 


says 


| the 


proceed. 
(b) The War Department says no; we will wait ' 
census is taken and select those we want and draft them: 
These are the fundamental differences. ’ . 
I favor the committee bill; first, because it is the pla _ 
vocated when running for election and upon whic! 1 was 
elected February 21, 1917; second, it is democratic i) that ; 
the draft becomes necessary it will be from the whole body ¢ 
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men of military’ age—22,000,000 of them—and not from the} other people. And at the very period when the boys capable of 


- 4.000 beys under 25 years of age, as proposed by the War 
Del artment. The claim that it is» wasteful beeause it would 
rake the skilled workman from the shops and other occupations, 
where they are needed worse than in the Army, is exploded by 
the clause of the committee bill that allows the Executive to 
reject such as he sees fit and return them to their usual oecu- 
nations, just as is provided in the War Department bill for 
returning those drawn in the draft who are needed at home. 

The War Department bill divides the grown male inhabitants 
of the United States into two classes--one class under 25 
vears of age, being liable to serve in the Army, and the other 
over 25 years of age, being liable to serve in Congress. And the 
irony of it is that those of us who are serving in Congress have 
voted the country into war, and now are asked to vote the 
fighting on the boys who are ineligible to come to Congress. and 
40 per cent of them too young to vote. This does not appeal 
to me as democratic. The committee bill says that no man 
shall be forced to fight by conseription until he has the right 
to vote and choose his-rulers. They say England tried volun- 
teering and failed. She raised 5,000,000 men that way and 
has gotten only 300,000 by draft, while Canada has not yet 
adopted conscription and the sound of the magnificent charge 
py which the Canadians, all volunteers, swept the Germans 
from the impregnable fortress of Vimy Ridge has echoed 
around the world, and will stand as one of the marvelous 
achievements of this marvelous war. Orators have declaimed 
in this Hall that the volunteer system failed during the Civil 
War: the records show that the Government put into the field 
around 3,000,000 men during that’ struggle; that 46,000 of 
them were drafted and 73,000 were substituted for men who had 
been drafted, making about 119,000 out of about 3,000,000 
enlisted who were the result of draft. The American people 
in that time of fearful distress, when the unity of the Nation 
was in the balance, almost rebelled at the conscription prin- 
ciple, even where it was not accompanied’ by the arbitrary 
right to select which should go and whieh should remain at 
home out of any group which should be drawn, as is proposed 
here, and it: was resorted to only when circumstances were des- 
perate. A historian of very respectable standing, writing of 
that incident’'in our history, says: 

The draft act meant. that Congress realized at last the magnitude 
and almost desperate difficulty of the war it had embarked upon. 

Are we to confess to the world that our: condition is-almost 
desperate and that desperate remedies must be applied from the 
start. The same distinguished author says: 

In carrying: it’ into execution the Government learned something 
more of the temper’of the people. Intense excitement everywhere ac- 
companied the progress of the conscription; in some places it was 
forcefully resisted, net so much because of the deep unpopularity of 
the thing itself as because it seemed to be enforced with gross partisan 
partiality. Democratic counties, it began in some parts of the country 


to appear, were much more heavily drawn upon than those whose 
votes had been cast im the elections for the party in power. 


Now, with the selective principle embodied in the administra- 
tion bill, how much greater the opportunity to charge partisan 
enforcement with a local: tribunal, presided over by: a local 
politician, with the: pewer: to say which: men: out of any group 


selected or drawn should‘serve. The same distinguished author 
continues : 


_ The excitement culminated’ more sharply and ominously- in’ New 
York than anywhere else, and!in the city of New: York: very sertous 
outbreaks occurred,. savage: draft: riots, which were. to. linger’ im, the 
recollection many a long.year, like an ugly nightmare; for four whole 
days of memorable summer, July 13 to 16, 1863, the town was prae- 
tically at the merey of mobs. which surged in’ its: streets: almost at 


will, 
It may be of interest to the House to know: that this. distin- 
suished author is named Woodrow Wilson, and all that he says 
with reference to the unpopularity of the draft when Gettys- 
burg was imminent and the whole Nation was in the throes of 
the struggle will be deeply intensified under the administration 
measure, at a time when the condition of the Nation while seri- 
ous ls by no means desperate or even perilous, and when the 
pian proposed is capable legally of the most far-reaching. favor- 
itism in its enforcement. 
=a gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] said the other 
an ht we must not call for volunteers, because the young 
“nd choice spirits would first respond ; he said: 


to enlist aamnle 0 ena tom-toms through the streets of the villages 
wen bill he advocates provides ‘that the school boys and those 
that ‘ie ai of. school shall do all the fighting; hence I take it 
will bela jeets to the school boys fighting of their: own free 
they wit esires that they be forced into the firing line where 

ill have a monoply of the fighting at the dictation of 


the hignest inspirations and when left to the influence of those 
inspirations will display a patriotism unsurpassed by any other 
xge, the inspirations are dissipated by a refusal to allow them 
to volunteer their services, and his pxtriotism is destroyed by 
being driven by a provost marshal to enlist into a service which 
his country refused to allow liim to do voluntarily from patriotic 
impulses. 

The 


same gentleman from Missouri says that calling for 
volunteers: is like passing the hat around for voluntary cen- 


tributions with which to conduct the war. We have just passed 
the hat by issuing $7,000,000,000 of bonds and have asked the 
people to come up and volunteer their funds and take bonds in 
exchange. Just as we would ask them to volunteer their services 
in return for pay and patriotism. The two are exactly parallel. 
The gentleman says we should conscript men, as we do finan- 
cially. To follow his argument, we would have not only directed 
the issuance of the bonds, but we would have provided that Mr. 
Morgan should take one billion, and Mr. Rockefeller should take 
another, and Mr. Carnegie another, and Mr. Armour another, 
and Mr. Schiff another, and so on. That would have been 
selective financial conscription. Just as the gentleman pro- 
poses selective personal conscription, and one is as just as the 
other. Real financial conscription is laid in taxes, where the 
burden is supposed to be laid on each man in proportion to his 
ability to bear it. And if every man was required to bear his 
part of the actual fighting the cases would be parallel; but 
this bill proposes to put the whole burden on a class embracing 
one-third of those of war age, and then to arbitrarily select 
from that class the members who shall bear the burden. Will 
not this produce occurrences throughout this fair land that, 
in the language of Mr. Wilson, “ will linger like a nightmare for 
a generation’? Some of the public press have denounced those 
who have differed with the War Department on this proposition 
as being unworthy of a seat in Congress or citizenship in the 
United States. And yet one of the very papers that has been 
the most radical in its criticism is now insisting on a reorgani- 
zation of the very department whose dictum we are required 
to take. The Washington Post says: 

The inadequate and inconsistent organization of the General Govern- 
ment must be superseded by a machine that will capably organize and 
apply the latent resources of ‘the Nation. * * * Mneh that is being 
done at this moment must be undone. It is worse than useless effort: 
it is needless to go into details; anyone familiar with the energies of 
the various departments, commissions, boards, and bureaus can give 
examples of ufidertakings now on foot which are in conflict with one 
another, and all of them inadequate to the needs of the country. 


May we not then be pardoned for standing on our own 
opinions in these momentous matters when we find the sponsors 
of these departments themselves confessing their inadequacy 
and inefficiency? I have the honor to represent a district which 
was proudly designated by Andrew Jackson as the land of his 
nativity ; and the indomitable spirit epitomized in that remark- 
able man was but the expression intensified of the love of 
liberty and justice and determination to stand for right which 
inspires all of that great Scotch-Irish population which re- 
deemed the Piedmont and mountain sections of the Carolinas 
from the forest and the savage, and which planted the standard 
of liberty on American soil and maintained it with “their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor,” and demonstrated 
their loyalty by their overthrow of the British Army on Kings 
Mountain by a volunteer army of the same blood. 

And around that historic field in the same district are 
grouped the battle fields of Cowpens, Camden, Hanging Rock, 
Hobkirk Hill, Blackstock, and Beaufort, all eloquent testimony 
of the patriotism and the worth of the people whom [ repre- 
sent, whose blood runs through my veins, and who would repu- 
diate me, and properly so, if I should bow the knee to news- 
paper clamor or vield my opinions of right and justice to that 
of the highest potentate of the land. My loyalty to the great 
President of the United States needs no testimony fromm me. 
When some of the people who are clumoring so loud for 
unquestioning obedience were bending their energies to defeat 
his election as the standard bearer of Democracy, and when 
many of the papers that are raising the senseless clamor were 
prostituting their power and their columns to the despicable 
attempts to destroy him politically and turn his picture to the 
wall in this great Nation, the records of thé Democratic con- 
vention of Seuth Carolina and the great convention at Bal- 
timore will indicate to any man who will examine them 


my loyalty to him from the beginning of his rise in American 
politics, and that loyalty has never faltered; and I know the 
greatness of his heart and intellect too well to conceive that 
he would expect a fellow man to subvert and surrender his 
conscientious convictions on a great question as a 
loyalty. 


test of his 
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I will now devote just the few minutes that I have to a discus- 
sion of some of the matters that are hardly germane to the 
issues that are being discussed now. There is one policy that 
I have heard reiterated upon this floor, though, that I desire 
to direct the attention of this committee to. The distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] more than a week ago 
took the position in his speech that the calling for volunteers 
was the same as the passing of the hat for voluntary contribu- 
tions to the war chest of Uncle Sam. A day or two ago the 
newspapers had the picture of Uncle Sam sitting on a curb- 
stone, holding out his hat and asking passers-by to contribute 
to his fund; and they seem to think that is on the par with 
asking men to volunteer their services for the Army. 

Let us look at it for one minute. We passed a bill the other 
day to issue $7,000,000,000 of bonds. Did we not pass the hat 
then? Was not that an invitation to all the citizens who had 
money to come up and loan it to Uncle Sam—volunteer the 
funds—and take Uncle Sam’s obligation for it? Suppose we 
had applied the conscriptive plan to that, what would we have 
done? In that same bill we would have said, “ Yes; we are 
going to issue $7,000,000,000 of bonds, and we are going to con- 
script a billion dollars from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, and we 
are going to conscript a billion from Mr. Morgan, and’ we are 
going to conscript a billion from Mr. Carnegie, and another from 
Mr. Schiff, and another from Mr, Schwab, and so on, and instead 
of having a proposition for volunteer contributions to the war 
chest of this country we would have had a conscription just as 
we propose in this bill for the young men of this country. 

That was a fallacious argument, it seems to me. I heard a 
gentleman say when he went out of the Chamber after that 
remarkable manifestation of power that came from the Speaker 
of the House the other night, that it was merely sentiment; 
that we merely had sentiment on our side and argument on the 
other. 

Patriotism is sentiment, because it is defined as love of your 
country, and the manifestation of that love is service to your 
country ; and if that is not sentiment, what is sentiment? 

We are bound by sentiment, and I wanted to exhibit to you 
the highest manifestation of that, coming from a private citi- 
zen in moderate circumstances in my county, who is in the 
service of Uncle Sam, and to show you that that is the kind of 
citizens we have down in the fifth district of South Carolina. 
It says: 

Mount Crocguan, 8S. C., April 23, 1917. 


Hion. W. F. STEVENSON, 
Washnigton, D. C. 

Dear Mr, STEVENSON: If I were a member of the Carriers’ Associa- 
tion I would try to get a resolution Poe asking Congress to cut our 


salary 10 per cent for the duration of the war. 

Who ever heard of a higher manifestation of sentiment than 
that? 

But as I am not a member, will write as an individual carrier. You 


know me personaliy and know my circumstances. I have a wife and 
four little girls and don’t suppose I will be called upon to do military 


for 
Congress to cut my salary per cent or more for the duration of this 
war and use the money in any way they see fit. 
And I am sure a large majority of the boys would be pleased to help 
in this way. 
Yours, truly, 


duty, but I do want to belp seme way, and I am perfectly willin 


JuLius 8. Burcu, 
Rural Letter Carrier No. 1. 


[ Applause. ] 

He is a young man who comes of stock that has volunteered 
in every war since this great country was established. 

Now, that is the kind of patriotism to have. You will not 
see any higher manifestation of it anywhere. 

I have a telegram which says that those who have boys do 
net want conscription; those having none want it. And that 
is the milk in the coconut of all these manifestations you have 
over the country and these telegrams which you receive. I 
have one from a mother, who says, “ Do not allow them to put 
all the fighting on the boys.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I regret I can not say more. I have 
listened to so much talk that I have lost my voice, anyway. I 
expect to vote against unconditional conscription and to stand 
by the rights of my people to volunteer, as they have always 
done, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota -has expired. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RvuckKpr] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have been somewhat reluc- 
tant to inject my views into this debate. I am inclined to believe 
that each and every Member, in response to the solemn and 
responsible duties imposed upon him, has given thoughtful and 
serious consideration to the question in issue and has reached 
a conclusion as to his duty. After much reflection I have 
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reached a determination which will guide me in eastins » 
vote, though, I confess, I have suffered embarrassmey; .,.) 
am not yet entirely free from doubt. rey 

Thus far in our preparations for the conduct of a war wi). 
we fervently hoped might be avoided, but which was 4,- 
forced upon this Nation by the Imperial German Governiy.;. } 
have followed every suggestion and conformed to every y»..., 
mendation coming to us from the President and the ex. 
departments. I hoped to do so to the end. I ami still posoy 
vote all the money which may be required and to authoriy. 4). 
raising of an army large enough to insure speedy ani ai 
victory and the ultimate triumph of the great princi), 
which we contend. But if the Congress is not ready | 
render its constitutional powers, then, with due respeci (, 
who differ from me, we are bound, in my opinion, under {! 
we took, to fearlessly express our judgment as to the jet! 
providing an army. Here is where the controversy aris 
issue is, Shall we appeal to patriotism or resort to force’ 
of history are aglow with the brilliant achievements anid «|. 
ous victories of right against wrong, won by the patriotic «ons 
of America, who voluntarily tendered their services—bpraye joys 
who were willing to fight and, if need be, to die for their eoy). 
try and its ideals. No gentleman has referred or will refer to ; 
single page of the history of this history-making Repul)li: 
proves or tends to prove the inefficiency of volunteers, No ono 
has disputed or will dispute the fact that every great war in 
which we have engaged has been fought and won by volunteer 
soldiers. It was a volunteer soldiery that won the battles of 
the Revolutionary War against the then most powerful military 
power on earth; volunteers broke the shackles that bovis us, 
gave us personal liberty and a sovereign Republic; it was yolun- 
teers that won our wars in the early part of the eighteent)) cen- 
tury; it was volunteers thar won ‘the decisive battles of our 
Civil War; it was volunteers that liberated Cuba from the hand 
of oppressicn; it was the volunteer soldier who gave to the 
Philippine people a realization of the dream that they would 
ultimately be free. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, time is too short to enter upon a ful! dis- 
cussion. I listened with interest and pleasure this afternoon to 
the wonderfully great speech delivered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN]. I can only refer to some of the points 
made by him. I remember that he and every other geni!eiman 
who had spoken for conscription sought to make it plain that 
no assault was intended upon the boy who volunteers to follow 
the flag of his country, but that the assault was upon the volun- 
teer system; and that distinguished gentleman from (California 
[Mr. KAHN] referred to the fact that Washington, during the 
Revolutionary War, spoke and wrote of the difficulties of keep- 
ing the army up to its fighting strength under the volunteer 
system. The same experience, he says, was encountered in the 
Civil War and in other wars in which the United States were 
involved. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the distinguished speaker 
did not refer to the fact that in 1776 we had but limited re- 
sources upon which to draw. Then our total population was 
only something over 3,000,000. In 1812 our population was 
still small as compared with now. Even in 1861, the year ‘vhich 
marked the beginning of that most awful of all wars tliat the 
world until then had ever known, our population was ouly 
about 35,000,000 of people. At that time, according to wndis- 
puted testimony, more than 2,000,000 men volunteered their 


i LPS 


services on the side of the North and of the South. Now, with 
105,000,000 brave, patriotic people to draw upon and, as we are 
advised, only 2,000,000 soldiers to secure, who questiois [hc 
efficacy of a call from the White House to the brave boys 
our country? 
Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the distinguished seul’ 
man from California cited in support of his contention (ic fact 
that at Gettysburg and at Chancellorsville and other }crs 
where the great battles of the Civil War were fought our elon” 
were decimated, their columns broken, and the armies er : 


in strength. But the gentleman neglected to say that 
was fought by brave men who volunteered their services 
fight for ideals, for principles near and dear to them. I le forgot 
to tell you that before that bloody encounter at Gv'\)> ae 
the North had met the South, the brave boys who x Oe 
gray had met the brave boys who wore the blue, auc t'" a 
little mounds in cemeteries all over this good land ee 
tragic story of the result of those encounters. No wor '™ 
armies were decimated. fow 

But, my friends, let me hurry on, for I have 0!) 


wali : full 
minutes. I know I am pursuing a forlorn hope. ! — ° a 
well that I am doomed to defeat in my advocacy of the von” 
system, and I will not detain you. But, though I sta’ ©" 


one vote will be cast for the boys who have never failed | 
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honor and glory upon our country since the hour the first gun 
was fired in the Revolutionary War. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, whenever and wherever that flag has been un- 
furled, be it proclaimed to their everlasting glory and fame, it 
was amid the proud huzzas and plaudits of voluntary soldier 
povs. WiH gentlemen allow themselves to entertain a doubt or 
to harbor a fear that patriotism has bid the worid farewell and 
taken its flight; that the spirit of patriotism died with those 
eallant, intrepid, brave heroes who gave their lives that we might 
live freemen? 

Hath Valor left the world—to live no more? 

No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die, 

And sternly smile with vengeance in his eye. 
Hampton no more, when suffering Freedom calls, 
Encounter Fate and triumph as he falls. 


Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm, 
The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm, 


f Applause. ] 

Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, patriotism is not dead—its immortal 
spirit still lives in the hearts of men and— 

Downward as from sire to son it goes 
By shifting bosoms more intensely glows. 

With an abiding conviction that the present war can be fought 
and won by volunteers, I will support the committee bill and 
oppose the amendment which will be offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

Let a call be made for volunteers to follow that flag, and, in 
my judgment, brave, loyal, patriotic boys will respond in suffi- 
cient number. But if I am wrong in my convictions we will still 
have the authority for conscription just as it is written in the 
bill. No one will oppose conscription. Some of us, who yet judge 
the future by the past, merely want to give the boys a chance to 
prove that they are willing to fight for their country without 
compulsion, 

Give us an army to fight our battles composed of men who love 
their country and cherish its ideals and victory is ours. Give 
us a volunteer soldier boy to bear aloft the Stars and Stripes, 
and brave, noble, patriotic boys from all over this land will 
follow, marching to the music of fife and drum, each with a 
fixed, definite, and unalterable determination to— 


Victor exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field and his feet to the foe! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to Heaven from the deathbed of fame, 
[ Applause. ] 
Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, upon the passage of the reso- 


lution declaring the existence of a state of war between the. 


United States of America and the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many the discussion closed. The honest differences existing 
between the people as to the advisability of our entering the war 
wre ended, and the people, one and all, I believe, stand back of 
their Government with united front, with but one spirit and 
purpose—the victorious achievement of the Government’s will. 
{Applause, ] 

Every measure that has been presented by the administration 
so far has met with practically unanimous support. Congress 
has made amendments to the legislation presented since the war 
resolution was passed, but no one will contend but that the 
legislation when passed was stronger and more efficient in 
every way because Congress carefully considered and weighed 
every sentence and word in the proposed legislation. 

Congress, by unanimous vote, has issued bonds to the amount 
of seven billions of dollars, the largest bond issue ever contem- 
plated by any nation or combination of nations in the history 
of the world. This seven billions of dollars, under the law, will 
be turned over to the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the prosecution of the war. The 
question that is now before us is to raise an army that will 
enable this Government, to bring the war to as quick and suc- 
cessful termination as possible. 

I believe that under the bill presented by the majority of 
the committee we will get an army quicker and a more efficient 
ariiy than we will under the amendment proposed by the mi- 
hority of the committee which is now before us for our con- 
sideration. [Applause.]. However, if the amendment to the 
bill prevails, I will vote for the bill as amended, believing that 
at this time every Member can afford to waive his own judg- 
oy to hasten this necessary and important legislation. The 
a reported by the majority of the Military Committee pro- 
as es for an immediate call for volunteers, but provides also 
es a — and all the preliminary steps that need be taken 
. Selective conscription. The Secretary of War, in his testi- 

ony before the committee, stated that it would take at least 


oo or four months to obtain a census preliminary to conscrip- 


LY——91 
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I have listened attentively to practically all of the debate, 
and I have not heard one valid reason given why we should not 
obtain as many volunteers as we possibly can pending the 
three or four months when the census preliminary to making 
the draft is being taken. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in this 
emergency we should accept every volunteer that meets the 
requirements, unless he is needed more in an industry or occu- 
pation than he is at the front. Col. Roosevelt has already had 
responses from over 130,000 eligible and available volunteers, 
and the number is growing daily. What good reason is there 
for refusing to allow Col. Roosevelt to raise as many volunteers 
as want to enlist? In almost every State of the Union volun- 
teer companies are being offered who are not being accepted. 
The only way a man can volunteer is to go individually and 
volunteer in the Regular Army, and there are many reasons 
why volunteers will not go into the Regular Army, where they 
are enlisted for seven years and where they do not remain 
with the other volunteers of their own locality. Recruiting in 
National Guards has been stopped in many States. 

In the hearings before the Military Committee Representative 
CALDWELL put this question to the Secretary of War: 

Suppose the State of New York has 2,000,000 men who want to 
volunteer, are you going out and say, “ We will not let you volunteer, 
var going to take these men in your places who do not want 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

What good reason can be assigned for not accepting volunteers? 
After you get your men you can have scientific selection and 
exemptions, just the same as you can if you get your mien by 
conscription. If we can by the volunteer system obtain the 
requisite number of men, then we would not have to resort to 
conscription. 


GoYy. 


PHILLIPS, OF WISCONSIN, ASKS THAT WISCONSIN BE ALLOWED TO 
RAISE VOLUNTEERS. 
Gov. Phillips, of Wisconsin, telegraphs me that— 


Wisconsin is ready to furnish 20,000 men as volunteers on 30 days’ 
notice and such additional troops thereafter as the needs of the a 
will require, if the President will so order and the War Department will 
provide equipment. 


GEN, HOLWAY SAYS THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IS MORE EXPEDITIOUS. 


Gen. Holway, the present commander of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard organization, and an officer of high standing and 
of many years’ experience, corroborates Gov. Phillips. His 
letter of April 12 reads as follows: 


The volunteer system will give us a large army in a shorter time. 
Under this system Wisconsin can easily raise more than its quota of 
men. This State has already enlisted more men in proportion to its 
i than any other State in the Union. We now have about 

,000 members in the National Guard alone. Conscription requires 
more time than is appreciated. The census of eligible men would 
first have to be taken and that alone is a big work. Then the men 
would have to be examined. After this would come long periods of 
training with other big problems. 

Gen. Holway further states: 


On March 1, 1917, the National Guard of Wisconsin was composed 
of approximately 3,500 men. There are now in the various Wisconsin 
units 9,000 men. This number could be daily increased but for the 
order from Washington to the adjutant general’s office to cease recruit- 
ing above peace strength. The adjutant general of Wisconsin further 
states that of the number of men already in the service of the lederal 
Government from Wisconsin 500 are without equipment and the Gov- 
ernment is still indebted to Wisconsin for most of the National Guard 
equipment turned over to the War Department when the Mexican ex- 
pedition was ordered. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL GUARD, 

Gen. Leonard Wood, in official orders issued March 13, 1914, 
said of the Wisconsin National Guard volunteer troops: 

The National Guard of the State of Wisconsin may be taken as a 
model in the matter of training, equipment, and business administration. 

The governors and authorities in other States express them- 
selves the same as the governor of Wisconsin as to the raising 
of volunteers. Why would it not be better to apportion the 
number of men to be raised among the various States according 
to population and allow them a chance to volunteer, pending 
the time that the Government is perfecting the necessary ma- 
chinery for a draft, which will take from three to four menths? 
If we resort to conscription without giving our citizens a chance 
to volunteer, it will be the first time in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race that this has been done. But our friends say: Look 
at the mistake of England. I answer: England raised 5,000,000 
men without conscription. Every man to-day fighting in the 
English armies in Europe is a volunteer. The only mistake 
England made was that she did not have the selective feature 
in her volunteer system and keep some of her men who offered 
themselves as volunteers at home where they could have been 
of more value as mechanics and artisans. They also tell us 


that England now advises us to start in with conscription. 
She advised Canada the same, and yet the democratic spirit 
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of Canada said to the mother country, “ We can raise our 
soldiers by volunteering,” and she thereupon raised an army 
of 500,000 volunteers that have given as good account of them- 
selves as any soldiers in this war. England advised her other | 
colonies, Australia and New Zealand, to resort to conscription. 

In New Zealand they put the question up to a referendum vote 
of the people, and the people answered by an overwhelming ma- 
jority against conscription and immediately raised their full 
quota of troops by the volunteer system. Australia did the same, 
and these two Provinces sent over 400,000 volunteer soldiers | 
that are fighting to-day in the trenches for the mother country. 
The citizens of these Provinces were too democratic, too patri- 
otic to resort to conscription without giving their citizens a 
chance to volunteer, 

Mr. Chairman, I would hate to believe that the people of the 
United States are less patriotic than the people of Canada or 
Australia or New Zealand. Conscription is not a democratic 
institution. It is an institution that has grown up with mili- 
tarism. It is an institution that was invoked by Napoleon and 
which made him Emperor of the greater portion of HKurope. 
Conscription is an institution that has made Prussian militarism 
a menace not only to her own people but to the world. In the 
strike that is now taking place in Europe the men have passed 
resolutions for the abolition of conscription. Can we afford 
at the beginning of this war. without giving the volunteer system 
a chance, to conscript our citizens and drag them into the war? 
At the rate the citizens of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 
have volunteered the United States with her population can 
raise an army of 6,000,000 soldiers by the volunteer system. 
Shall we take a conscripted army over to Europe to help de- 
mocratize Europe, where the conscripted armies have strangled 
democracy for centuries, or shall we take a volunteer army, 
which goes there without coercion, inspired alone by putriotism? 
[Applause. ] 














ENGLISH AUTHORITIES. 

What do English statesmen whose advice we are asked to take 
in regard to conscription say? When the military-service bill 
was in the House of Commons and England with its 40,000,000 
population had enlisted a volunteer army of 5.000,000 men and 
a draft was considered necessary, the Right Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour, who many of us had the pleasure of meeting a few 
nights ago, said in debate: 


Let me repeat that I have never been one of those who look with 
favor upon compulsion in ~~ form, conscription in any form. I have 
never thought, so far as my knowledge goes, that the necessity of that 

osition had been demonstrated, and until it could be demonstrated I 
ave always held that it should not be undertaken. 

Further along in that same speech he said: 


There are those who say that this is the thin edge of the wedge of 
a permanent system of conscription, as they object, like myself, of course, 
to a permanent system of conscription. They say do not attempt the 
thin end of the wedge. Do not attempt this small draft of poison, 
which will permeate the whole body politic. 


He further says: 

I believe that they are laboring under a profound mistake. I do not 
believe this bill is the thin end, or - any conceivable turn of the wheel 
of fortune can be made the thin end, of the wedge of the universal sys- 
tem of conscription. 

The Right Hon. Herbert H. Asquith, then premier, said: 


Although I am, I believe, as keen a supporter of the volunteer system 
a8 any man to be found in the house, I consider this bill to be necessary. 


Later in the debate he said: 
My right honorable friend fears, I am sure, quite genuinely and hon- 
estly, that if this bill is carried it may be used as a precedent or as a 


starting point for the adoption of something in the nature of general 
compulsion, I have no such fear. 


PROPAGANDA, 

Much propaganda has been circulated by the Security League 
and kindred organizations to the effect that the volunteer sys- 
tem has been a failure. 

AUTHORITINS ON CONSCRIPTION, 

Gen. SHERWoop, Representative from Ohid, in his speech April 
26, 1917, on this bill, gives a very thoreugh history of the vol- 
unteer and conscription systems in the Civil War. He is an 
eminent authority. He was four years in the service in the 
Civil War, and has had undoubtedly more experience with both 
volunteers and drafted men than any ex-soldier now living. He 
shows how conscription was resisted and that it was a failure, 
and quotes from the leading generals of the war substantiating 
him. His speech will bé found in the ConeresstonaL Recorp, 
page 1201, April 26. 

Gen, Nelson A. Miles, as gallant a soldier as ever fought for 
his country, and who recently held the highest command in the 
American Army, testified before the Military Committee as 
follows: 


Mr. GorDON, You are opposed to compulsory service? 
Gen, MILES. Absolutely. I think it would be a very dangerous step 
toward centralization. As far as conscription is concerned, that was 


tric? out during the Civil War and with unsatisfactory results. 
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Before you forever wipe out the volunteer system and yo} 
conscripting your citizen soldiers and branding them ; 
scripts in a free Republic like ours, go into the subjec 
than the propaganda that is being sent out in trainload 
purpose that is not wholly philanthropic. 

I will read a few of the authorities on the subject: 


I believe that it [the enrollment act] will be found on exa) 
to have done more to cut off the sympathy between the (:,, 
and the prorke of the United States than any other measure 

is Congress since the rebellion. (Representative J.) 
throp Chanler, 1865.) 

It remains to be corres that compulsion will get for +} 

Army a larger number of men than might have been ol); 
volunteering. But it wants no further experience to xh 
gravely compulsion has in a few short months qualified the 
patriotic self-sacrifice, (London Nation, London, England, \) 
1916.) ~ 

Gen. Sherman said of conscription: 

I think that all officers of experience will confirm my asse) 
the men who voluntarily enlisted at the outbreak of the war 
best, better than the conscript, and far better than the boue!} 
stitute. 

It is believed by at least one-half of the people of the lo, 
that the conscription act, which they are called upon to obey, | 
stands upon the statute books, is, in itself, a violation of th: 
constitutional law. (Gov. Seymour, the war governor of New \; 
a letter to President Lincoln, 1863.) 

Report of the Confederate bureau of conscription, 1864: 


A rigid and unusual inspection, not only of company rolls | 
sonal and also pay rolls, will prove that more men have been ; 
into the service irregularly since the ist of January than hays 
through the conscription authorities. 

In many localities it has been found expedient, indecd no 
suspend wholly or partially the operation of conscriptions. 


AGES OF CONSCRIPTION, 


I am very glad that the Military Committee of the House jaye 
agreed on the age of conscription and fixed it at from 21 io 40 
years of age. If conscription is necessary and we are to have 
universal service no good argument can be advanced why an 
unmarried man who is physically fit, between the ages of 2] 
and 40, should not be subject to that conscription. The bil! in 
the Senate which, of course, is not before us at this time, 
fixes the age of conscription at from 19 to 25. If this was for 
universal training, which term is often confused with this con- 
scription bill, that age would not be objectionable, but to think 
of sending boys before they arrive at the age of 21 across thie 
waters into European trenches, I do not believe can be justified. 
In the Civil War after over 2,000,000 men had volunteered 
from the North and a draft was deemed necessary, the age of 
those drafted was from 20 to 40, [Applause.] 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. Antioxy] 
in his speech on behalf of the majority report for the bill peud- 
ing before this House the other day sought to show to the 
House that there had been a tremendous and nation-wide propa- 
ganda carried on to force this Nation to the so-called selective- 
draft or conscription system of raising an army. Mr. ANTHONY 
charged in his speech that if an investigation could be had of 
the members of a certain society in New York which influenced 
certain telegrams to be sent to him it would probably be found 
that many of the members of that society were stockholders in 
munition factories. He did not attempt to make clear to this 
House how a stockholder in a munition factory would protil 
more largely through selling munitions to an army raised by 
the conscriptive system than through selling munitions tuo ai 
army raised by the volunteer system. 

But I have taken the floor to-night in order to read into tle 
Recorp a telegram from a very eminent member of Mr. A»- 
THONY’s political party in Kansas, a judge of the supreme court 
of that State, Judge Silas Porter. This telegram reaclicd le 
this morning. It reads as follows: 

TOPEKA, KANS., April 20, / 


‘ 


il 


Hon. Jovrett SHOUSE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


No intelligent Kansan really believes that Wall Street oricini' 
scheme of universal service. Those of us who have sons voll! § 
know the President is absolutely right and that the on\y 
democratic way to raise an army is by conscription, I believe it the 
vast majority of Kansas people who were not for peace at 4 t any 
cost of national honor desire Congress any to get ! 


President. I paid for this telegram myse Riese Po 
{ Applause. ] e 
Mr. Chairman, in connection with that telegram [I wan! ! % 
may to submit the answer which I sent to Judge Porter to-day + 
WASHINGTON, Apri! 
Judge Sinas Porrer, 
Topeka, Kans.: ; 
I am glad to have your telegram. For the past month. * 
ca}.e evident that war with Germany was inevitable, I have 80") 
favored the plan of raising an army by selective draft at 


through the volunteer system. The former seems to me the bn 
certain, and most democratic method of securing an effective U'") 
force. It represents logic and reason and good sense rather | . 
mere sentiment which attaches itself to much of the argum I 

















1917. 


yoluntecr plan. The people of my district sent me here to act for the 

best interests of the Nation as I am given the light to see those inter- 

ests, And I shall vote without equivocation or hesitancy for the selec- 
vo draft im the belief that thereby I am serving my country best. 

. JOUETT SHOUSE. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to add to the expression of 
opinion set forth in that telegram, which I believe either now is 
or within the next few weeks will be an embodiment of the 
opinion of the thinking men of my State. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish in a few simple words to express my view on the 
question before us. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Kann] strikes from the bill which we have before us 
the provision authorizing a volunteer system to raise the 
Army for our country in this great crisis. The amendment, if 
adopted, would establish the so-called selective-draft system. 
I, of course, have no criticism to offer upon any of my colleagues 
for the position they hold. I was pleased with the sentiment 
which as been expressed here that we are all equally pa- 
triotic. I have not been able to bring my mind to that posi- 
tion where I can vote for the so-called selective-draft system. 
[Applause.] I am opposed to establishing in this country a 
cystem of universal compulsory military training and service 
in time of peace. I am opposed to that system in time of war 
except after you have given the volunteer system a reasonable 
trial. 

I have received a good many telegrams appealing to me to 
stand by the President. These appeals strike me with consider- 
able force, because in times of international difficulty, and 
especially in time of war, people make that appeal with the 
idea that to stand by the President means to stand by the 
country—that loyalty to the President means loyalty to the 
flag. But the President does not ask Members of Congress to 
sacrifice their honest judgment and conscientious opinions. 

I have sometimes wondered whether in this conflict into 
which we are entering I shall be able to contribute anything 
for the suecess of the armies of my country, but above all I 
hope that by no act or vote of mine shall I hinder the success of 
my country in that great contest. [Applause.] And feeling 
that way I am constrained to vote against this amendment. 

Now, in time of danger is no time to try experiments. So far 
as raising an army, so far as this country is concerned, the 
selective-draft system is an experiment, because in all of the 
great wars of the past in which our soldiers have won such 
imperishable renown and glory we have raised the armies 
almost exclusively through the volunteer system. Shall we in 
this hour of danger try an experiment? I am opposed to con- 
scription until a reasonable effort has been made to raise our 
army through the volunteer system. 

Sut, gentlemen, whatever method we may select, whatever 
system we may adopt, I believe that the people of this Nation 
will everywhere rally to the flag and support the pian which we 
adopt and carry the great war to victory. [Applause.] E 

Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Chairman, during the few years I have 
occupied a seat in this House I have seldom cared to occupy its 
time in discussing subjects upon which our Members generally 
have fixed and unchangeable opinions. 

I desire to say, also, that I have seldom cared to explain my 
vote, but preferred to let it be interpreted by those interested 
in the subject being discussed. 

As I view it, the contest between the volunteer system on 
the one hand and conscription on the other goes to the very 
Substance of our Government. Never since the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence has so abrupt a change been sug- 
sested as this one asking that we no longer adhere to our 
hational custom of nearly a hundred and fifty years and adopt 
the German military system of drafting our young men aged 
from 19 to 25 years, and proposing to do this not only before 
in opportunity for volunteering is had by our youths but before 
i single shot has been fired by us in the war. 

The leader of the majority side of this House [Mr. KitcH1n] 
4 few days ago spoke a whole volume when he said, in sub- 
Stance at least, it takes very little courage for a Member of 
Congress to vote to send the other fellow to war. I wish to 
paraphrase his remark by saying it takes more nerve than I 
bossess to look the young men of this Republic in the face and 
Say, “I voted to disgrace you as a conscript and send you, 
ae your consent and without an opportunity to show your 
waar tn to fight for your country, to fight more than 3,000 
lost oo your native land, in European trenches.” Yes, I 

ae this would take great courage, 
wee not stop here. We are asked to send only those 
ek = ) and 25 years of age—a bunch of schoolboys, as it 

¢~tmaking them bear the whole burden of the war, many 
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of them never having cast a vote or taken any part in running 
our Government. 

But the advocates of this delightful draft system do not 
stop here, but propose by some autocratic power which they 
do not explain, simply because they do not know what it will 
be, to select from all drafted those who must go to the trenches 
and those who may by the permission of this chosen autocrat 
stay at home. 

And then they have the “unadulterated gall” to call their 
draft system democratic and fair. Gentlemen, the Czar of 
Russia would have blushed at such a system in his palmy days. 

They admit that volunteer soldiers have fought all the wars 
in which America has been engaged up to this time, and yet 
they insist that the volunteer system has always been a failure. 

I dare any man to name a war in all the world’s history that 
was won by conscript soldiers. The books are wide open for 
investigation. Look them over and name the war so won, if you 
can. Take American history. Was it conscript soldiers that 
won the Battles of Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill? Your 
only answer is no, not a conscript among them. Was it drafted 
men that crossed the Delaware with Washington and captured 
the Hessians, or that went hungry at Valley Forge during that 
awful winter never to be forgotten by American patriots? Your 
answer again must be no. Conscripts never would have endured 
such hardships, even though slaves they be. To perform such 
deeds of valor requires volunteers whose hearts are in the cause 
for which they are fighting. Then we must conclude drafted 
men did not win the Revolution, but volunteers rather. Then 
run hastily over the pages of the War of 1812. How many 
drafted men helped Perry win the Battle of Lake Erie? How 
many conscripts followed Brown and Scott to Chippewa and 
Lundys Lane? And again your answer is “ Not one.’ When An- 
drew Jackson drove the British from New Orleans, with whom 
did he do it? Conscript men? No; his followers were green 
volunteers, largely from Tennessee. 

Were Scott and Taylor failures in the war with Mexico? 
You will agree they were not. Did they win that war with 
drafted men? No; not a conscript in the whole army. 

Now, coming down to a time within the memory of men stili 
living, let us view the War of the Rebellion and see if the 
volunteer system was a failure there. 

The war was practically over before men were drafted at 
the North. And even then only about 62,000 ever reached the 
service, and the universal report of the old soldiers is that the 
draft recruits were never worth the crackers they consumed. 

Who followed Hooker to the top of Lookout Mountain? Who 
fought the Battle of Missionary Ridge? Go to the old soldiers 
and tell them these men were failures and see what they say 
to you in reply. 

Were the men who marched through Georgia with Sherman 
drafted men or volunteers? Were the men who fought at the 
Battle o. Manassas or Bull Run along with Lee and Jackson 
conscripts? 

I am sorry for the American who has the temerity to stand 
up and say the Volunteers who have added so much glory to 
our national renown are failures and have been failures, and 
all this talk about American valor is just talk in which we in- 
dulge to flatter our ex-soldiers. 

But every rational man knows America has been successfully 
defended throughout her entire history by volunteer soldiers, 
and he should blush at the statement that these men have been 
failures, Henry Watterson to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But, say some of the conscript advocates, times have changed. 
The old stagecoach was all right in its day. Now, let me show 
you the fallacy of that cheap talk as applied to the subject 
before the House. We are discussing the assembling of an 
army, not the handling of one, nor the change in the munitions 
of war. Everybody knows war is condueted very differently 
now from what it was 50 years ago. But the manner of fighting 
battles is not what we are discussing. That is not the issue 
before the court. What is the issue? you ask. The only ques- 
tion is, How shall we assemble an army—shall it be by con- 
scription or by volunteers? Let us not lose sight of the real 
issue. 

We know it takes experienced men to fight battles in modern 
warfare. But what have we to do with that? When it comes 
to collecting an army to do our fighting we find that human 
nature has changed very little since the early dawn of history. 
The same impulses govern human action. The same martial 
spirit is required now to make a good soldier that was required 
when Alexander conquered Asia Minor, when Hannibal crossed 
the snowy Alps into the Roman Empire, when Napoleon marched 
to Moscow, or when Lee marched over the mountain wall on his 
way to Gettysburg. 
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sut we are told we must listen to experts. Experts in what? 
If the term means anything in this connection, which I doubt; 
then it can only mean an expert in getting men into the Army. 
Let us see who of those suggested can qualify as experts in 
assembling an arty. To qualify, the proposed expert must first 
prove experience. Under this well-established rule, can the 
President, whom we are asked to follow, qualify? When did 
he have experience in this particular work, and where was he 
educated in militarism? 

but it may be said his advisers are experts. That very natu- 
rally turns our attention to the Cabinet, and we look the mem- 
bers over in search for an expert in collecting troops for the 
war. The Secretary of War is first looked to as an expert, and 
we find his experience confined entirely to the assembling of a 
police force for the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

So we find, after all, that the constitutional provision leaving 
this mutter to the Congress was no great mistake, and we may 
as well do it on our own motion as to take orders from experts 
of doubtful qualification. 

We are cautioned not to make the mistake that England made 
by collecting an army in the beginning by a volunteer system. 
And yet they tell you England enlisted 5,000,000 men by the 
volunteer system before they even tried conscription. Does 
that look like it was a mistake? And Canada and Australia 
never have drafted their soldiers and yet have their full quota 
in the army and the best fighting soldiers of all the allies, just 
as you would expect, knowing they are volunteers and not 
conscripts. 

With this object lesson before you, why do you want to fasten 
onto a brave man the stigma and disgrace of being drafted 
when he would volunteer if you would only give him a chance? 

But, you say, time is of the essence of the case before us. 
Suppose it is. It has been shown by the best authority avail- 
able that by the volunteer method we can get an army in the 
field before you can take a census and get ready for a draft. 
Then, if you are worrying about delay, let us get busy with 
the old never-failing (up-to-date) volunteer system. Under 
the latter we «an get into the field within three months an army 
of enthusiastic young Americans who will take Europe by 
storm and not an army made up of a lot of sickly conscripts 
shaken out of the dice box and sent abroad under a guard like 
slaves. Expect men gathered in this way to fight! No; that 
would be expecting too much in the light ef past history. 

A gentleman said on the fioor of the House to-day in trying 
to defend conscription, “We are just about to abandon the 
volunteer system on the American continent forever.” If the 
conscript bill passes then nothing hereafter will be known but 
the draft system. Let me say to you in all earnestness, if that 
is true then good-by to that American liberty for which our 
fathers fought to make and died to sustain. The present crisis 
is about to furnish an opportunity for the establishment of a 
military despotism wherein every man will be made a machine 
soldier to go at the bidding of some new-found despot. It will, 
of course, be started in a mild foria, such as universal military 
training, universal military service—very mild terms that mean 
just what they meant in Germany 40 years ago and will grow 
in a quarter of a century to mean in America just what they 
now mean in Germany and which we pretend to be fighting to 
put out of existence. Oh, yes! Militarism is all wrong in Ger- 
many but all right in America. Oh, no! Let us be true to our- 
selves, true to our past history which we mention with so much 
pride, and, being thus true, not be false to the world. We talk 
about making our Government so ideal that it may be an ex- 
ample for all the Governments of the globe. Then let liberty 
still be its corner stone, and let us not adopt militarism in its 
stead, as proposed by the advocates of conscription, 

But there is one other feature of.this discussion that must 
not pass unnoticed. The advocates of conscription insist that 
it is the only fair and democratic way of assembling soldiers. 
We realize that true genius is often shown by calling a very 
bad thing a pretty name. The conscript advocates have cer- 
tainly gone the limit when they joined the word “ democracy ” 
with conscription. Let us stop and analyze their favorite ex- 
pression for the draft bill. They say it is a select universal 
democratic conscription. An Irishman would say, “There is 
no such a d—d animal,” and I am Irish just now. If a prize 
were offered for the most incongruous expression in the English 
language I would win it by using their description of conscrip- 
tion. Notice: Universal means everybody; select means only 
a part; democracy means the greatest freedom possible in gov- 
ernment; conscription means no freedom at all on your part, 
but a complete submission to the will of the powers that be. 
Look it over and see if you can equal it for incongruity any- 
where else in the English language. 
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But let us go a step further. They say they believe ; 
versal service as the only fair method. And yet they 
to draft only a lot of school boys aged from 19 te 25 years 
what do you think of that as being universal? Yo; 
aged from 25 to 385 in the very prime of manhood are ; 
interrupted in this beautiful plan of universal service 

But they do not stop here. After talking ahout mati) 
ice universal they then come to a select feature whieh 
the exact opposite. Universal. Oh, no; we select. H: 
drafted all the boys from 19 to 25 we will now, by sone | 
totally unknown, but which you must take on faith, submit yon» 
liberty to the dictates of some autocratic power a part 0; wi 
military machinery who will say whether you shall ¢o to +), 
trenches of Europe or remain at home. And you mist 
perfeetly silent. Have confidence in the divine right of 
He can do no wrong. Beautiful democracy this. Younes yey ot 
America, are you ready to indorse a system like this? =e 

But its advocates say they are after the slacker, the Inggar) 
the fellow who frequents the pool room. And yet they let ¢), 
persons go free if they are past 25 years of age. Punish tho 
boys, but let the men go free. 

The whole story is they intend to send the poor boy to the 
trenches and let the high brow, who has a pull with this 
matic power that is to make the selection, and his son es ty 
unless they can get a commission and play the officer role. Whar 
an opportunity for the potentate who makes the selection! 
Watch him thrive. 

But by your sophistry you hope to lull to sleep the Americap 
people, who are always hopeful and trustful. You say to thom, 
“We will leave the farmer at home.” Or, rather, this king! 


> 


potentate will come along and tell every one of you just what 
you shall do, what kind of work you shall perform. He wil 
say to one boy, “Go to war and guard this other boy who stays 
in the bank. His father needs him to help run the finances 


and get rich. Sixteen dollars is sufficient for you, Johuny. A 
you have to do is to go to France and lie in the trenches, and 
this you shall do as a punishment for having sometime visit: 
a pool room, but more especially for not having a pull with the 
powers that be.” 

With the departure of the volunteer system and the inaugura- 
tion of the conscript system, which is only another mame for 
militarism, we may say good-by to that American liberty we 
have cherished and loved so well since the days of our childhood. 

The volunteer soldier, whose valor we have worshiped, is to be 
forgotten and branded a failure. The heroes of Shiloh and 
Gettysburg and Missionary Ridge are hereafter to be effaced 
from our anemory, and if we mention them we will be under sus- 
picion. Hereafter we must dream only of conscription aud 
militarism. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken on this oceasion princip:ally be- 
cause I have been threatened by certain interests by their saying 
if I dared to vote against the conscript system and for volun- 
teers I would be digging my political grave. That is not impor- 
tant ; but my opponent has announced himself, as I learn, «is the 
champion of conscription, and I want at this time to accept the 
challenge and let the issue between us be conscription or volun 
teers. Which? And we will let our election or defeat bear 
endum and settle the question in the eleventh congression: 
trict as to which system our voters prefer. If I win, they believe 
in volunteers; if my opponent wins, then it is understo 
they want the draft system and militarism and believe th: 
teer system obsolete. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whet! 
worth the effort to talk on this subject when I feel cert 
the speeches made here for the last several days have pot 
changed one vote. For my own part I know I have 
eonvineed. I do feel this, however: That I am sor! 
number of the leaders of this House disagree on this + 
ject. We can not all agree, it is true, but when I ¢: 
here to this Congress I hoped the men who have bee! 
for many years would be as one, but I now see that civers 
ideas hold in their views at times. We are not how 
play. We have come to a time in the history of |! 
when we are making very serious history indee:. 
eome to a time when difficult and peculiar circums! 
round us. The fact is we are at war and have so (| 
so voted. We have gone further. We have voted t! 
billions of this country to carry on war. Then we 
point where we find that billions of money will lave 
backed up with men, and we examine the situation an 
that we have been short of recruits for the last three . 
years. Our Army officers who have come before our © 
tees have reported the same thing, that people are 0”' . 
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- have voted for war, if we have furnished the finances 
for it, if we mean anything at all, then we should furnish the 
wen, and I am unequivocally for taking the men into the Army 
ond into the Navy, and I believe that the people of this country 
iotieve in the same thing. Last week I was at home in Edge- 
- ail near Pittsburgh, and went to a meeting in my town, and 
the re Wi re a number of people anxious to show their patriotism. 
They were forming a home-defense organization, a rifle organi- 
ation, and allotting ground for raising vegetables; in short, 
trying to support the advice of the President. Just then the 
newspapers reported that the committee in Congress having in 
charge the bill for selective conscription reportel adversely on 
the bill. I said to those present, “I notice in the daily papers 
that the committee has reported adversely on selective con- 
scription, but I believe that a majority of the Members of this 
Congress are going to vote for it and that it will pass,” and every 
man rose up in acclaim for it. [Applause.] That was sufficient 
for me, and I believe that people are pretty much alike every- 
where in this country. If there is to be war, the people want 
it pushed forward and pushed properly, and there is only one 
way to do it, and that is to get the men who will shoot the guns 
while others are raising the food, while others are furnishing the 
clothing, while others are furnishing the ammunition and the 
«wns for them; and I believe the people of this country will sup- 
port this bill. I am willing to ge before my people in Pennsy!- 
yvania and say I voted for it and believe in it. I am for selec- 
tive conscription. [Applause.] 

Now, one word as to how we have arrived at the condition 
we now find ourselves in relative to the war. I would not lay 
responsibility to anyene’s door. The time for the “TI told you 
so” is past, in my opinion. The time to have held back on the 
part of those who are now halting in the demands of this bill 
was in the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. The Presi- 
dent came before that Congress requesting certain action, and 
a majority acceded thereto and so voted. Whether the condi- 
tions would have been different if the action had not been taken 
will never be known, but now that a situation has come about 
that war has been declared and is inevitable, perhaps, through 
a condition arising from that action, we should find all ready 
to vote for the President’s demands, giving to him the possi- 
bility to prosecute the war. I feel assured that when the final 
vote is taken that a large number of those who now oppose 
will be for the bill, [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman. I am against conscription. 
[Applause.} To-morrow we will vote on that issue. It may be 
that a majority of this House will vote in favor of conscription, 
but I want to say to those gentlemen who have made such a 
gallant fight to maintain the American system that they should 
not lose heart whatever to-morrow’s result may be. 

This fight against militarism is only beginning. 

As has been confessed during this debate, the real object of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAHN] is not to meet this emergency. Mr. Kann knows and 
every Man in this House knows that the American people have 
never failed to respond to the call of their country, and I have 
confidence enough in them, although they may not ve enthusi- 
ustic for this war, to believe that they will furnish all the vol- 
unteers that may be needed to win any fight in which their 
country may become involved. 

But that is not the object of the struggle that the General 
Staff is making. They do not desire to establish the compulsory 
system for an emergency. Their object is the establishment in 
‘ils country ef a compulsory military service. They want that 
' tines of peace as well as in times of war. 

There are two classes in this Republic who are demanding 
‘ompulsory service. The first are the gentlemen in the War 
Department; 6,000 ef them will receive promotions when this 
= ane through; 6,000 of them will draw more salary from 

cle Sam, 

In addition to that, “big business” wants a large standing 
wie Go into any community in this land and find the man 

"40 IS tiost oppressive to labor and you will find that he is the 
man who is shouting the loudest fer conscription [applause], 
and he will do it all in the name of democracy. [Applause.] 
thereon, if history has established any one principle so 
lana ens pope, questioned, it is that democracy and militar- 
[Appiens ° — side by side. [ Applause. } I am a Democrat. 
nect ri a am opposed to militarism. | [Applause. ] I ex- 
every see against it to-morrow, and I will vote against it at 

Se aes that I get thereafter. [Applause.} 
he can or. am concerned this is merely the first battle in 
litical Ce 2eainst militarism. E want to say to those po- 

symuasts whe have found it convenient to change their 
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minds so frequently and so amazingly during the last few 
days, that I feel toward them like that kingly English general 
felt when he said, ; 
Proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host. 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. 

And so I say to those gentlemen that if you have 
nerve to stand up and be counted when democratic principles 
are at stake, if on such a great occasion instend of being 
American Congressmen you place your consciences in the custody 
of some executive official along Pennsylvania Avenue, get out 
of the way and give some one who has the requisite courage an 
opportunity to do something. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, just one word more. I want to congratulate 
the chairman of this Military Affairs Committee and those 
splendid gentlemen who have not changed their minds. If they 
have not succeeded in defeating militarism they have at least 
saved the boys of this country from conscription. You and you 
alone, gentlemen, are responsible for shoving up the age limit 
in this bill from 19 to 25 to 21 to 40. And if you accomplish 


het the 


nothing more you may leave this Chamber to-morrow night 
conseious of the fact that every mother in America will re- 


member you in her prayers. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, like the genileman from Colwv- 
rado [Mr. Kreatine], I am a Democrat, and have always been 
and am now opposed to militarism, believing that militarism is 
detrimental to a republic and democratic form pf government 
and all our military experts who are supposed to know and in 
whom we have and must have confidence and who will conduci 
this war, tell us that the present system can not prevail. They 
advise us and insist that we must have universal service to be 
successful in this great struggle. They point out our own sad 
experience as well as that of Great Britain. 

For that reason and other reasons I shall shortly give I shall 
vote for the measure advocated by the President, in whom I 
have, and the country should have, the utmost confidence, and 
whose advice I have taken and followed since his election. 
However, Mr. Chairman, I have taken the floor mainly for the 
purpose of answering insinuations on the part of certain gentle- 
men who at all times are under the impression that thev have 
a mortgage on the patriotism in this country and that all the 
patriotism is in their bosom and in their distriet. and who at 
all times desire to cast reflections upon our foreign-born citizens 
To these gentlemen I desire to say that at this time the foreign- 
born citizens are again demonstrating to the country that they 
are patriotic citizens, desirous of doing their share and bearing 
their part for their adopted country. This morning I saw an 
article in one of the Chicago papers, and I thought it my duty to 
bring it to the attention of the House, and it gave me a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction when I read the following: 
TWO HUNDRED BOTIEMIANS LEAVE FOR CAMP OF UNITED STATES REGULARS, 

Headed by the Bovolny Bohemian Band and escorted by their mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts, 200 Bohemian recruits for the Regular Army 
marched from Pilsen Sokol Hall, 1814 South Ashland Avenue, last night 
to the Army recruiting office at 526 South State Street. 

And the meeting place of these patriots is only a block and 
a half from my home. 

There the band played the “Star-Spangled Banner” and the Bo 
hemian national air while a crowd of 2,000 stood uncovered. ; 

At the recruiting office the Bohemian youths were joined by 300 other 
recruits. All departed from the Illinois Central Station on a special 
train for Jefferson Barracks, Mo., where they will undergo training. 

Sut not only the Bohemian-Americans, but the Poles, Jews, 
Slavs, Croatians, and others of foreign nationalities are doing 
their duty, as is shown by the daily enlistments in the State of 
Illinois, which State is leading all other States and which is 
mainly due to the splendid enlistment of its foreign-born citizens. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SABATH. In just one seeond. 

This has been going on for the last three weeks. Each and 
every day from 200 to 300 of these men of foreign birth and for 
eign parentage of my city have volunteered their services to this 
country. 

Mr. BOOHER. Just one question. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BOOHER. Were those men put in the Army or Navy by 
a selective conscription or were they volunteers? 

Mr. SABATH. They are volunteers, but I wish to say this, 
that it is manifestly unfair that they should volunteer while a 
great many professional patriotic gentlemen should remain at 
home. I believe in equal rights and equal opportunities, and | 
believe in equal duty and equal responsibility. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? Are they not a different class of people than you would 


get by your selective draft? 
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Mr. SABATH. One of the reasons that I favor the selective 
draft is that I believe the people all over the country should be 
made to serve the country that protects them. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Please enlighten the committee as to how 
you ure going to get that class you refer to by selective draft. 

Mr. SABATH. That has been restated on this floor so often 
that it is not necessary for me to reiterate it again. But I will 
state that under the amendment which will be offered and which 
I know will be adopted I am confident that all, and not only 
those of whom I have spoken, will be obliged to serve alike, and 
no special favors or exemptions from duty will be shown the rich 
and influential or to those that shouted the loudest and most for 
militarism, for universal service, and for war. I shall read the 
amendment to which I have referred, and I know the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BooHer] will vote for it: 

No bounty shall be paid to induce any person to enlist in the military 
service of the United States, and no person liable to military service 
shall hereafter be permitted or allowed to furnish a substitute for such 
service; nor shall any substitute be received, enlisted, or enrolled in 
the military service of the United States; and no such person shall be 
permitted to escape such service or to be discharged therefrom prior 
to the expiration of his term of service by the payment of money or 
any other valuable thing whatsoever as consideration for his release 
from military service or liability thereto. 


{ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
lias expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey 
RAMSEY] is recognized. 

Mr. RAMSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I had not expected to say anything to this committee 
upon the matter now before us. It is the first time that I have 
taken advantage of an opportunity to address the Members of 
the House of Representatives. The only thing that I have done 
in an official capacity since I have been a Member of this body 
has been to vote upon the various matters that have been pre- 
sented to us. And I rise now only for one purpose, and that 
is to explain to the Members of this House, to my constituency, 
and to the people of the United States in general why and how 
I propose to vote as I will upon the bill and the matters now 
before us. We all know the importance of the questions of legis- 
lation which have been considered here. It was my duty to act 
and to vote upon the joint resolution which was before us, and 
for which I voted in the affirmative. I had, as I believed, upon 
me an important duty to perform when I voted “aye” for the 
purpose of raising the great revenues necessary to carry forth to 
a successful issue the war, and having done that I now come tu 
another duty, which is to vote upon the bill before us and the 
amendment which has been proposed by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN]. Logic and reason must govern a man 
in the performance of public duty. And in performing my duty 
under the reason and logic that I have I can see but one course 
to pursue, 

The administration, which is Democratic, and opposed to me 
politically, has said and does say it wants this bill. The War 
Department says it wants this bill. The General Staff of the 
Army say they want this bill. Am I, as a layman, with only 
a limited knowledge upon matters of war, going to combat 
that and put my judgment against theirs? In justice to my- 
self I will say no, and therefore I shall support the Kahn 
amendment and vote for the selective-conscription measure, 
which is therein contained. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEY. I will for a moment. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is the gentleman aware that the Constitution 
says that you must or ought to exercise your own judgment in 
this matter, whether you have knowledge or not? 

Mr. RAMSEY. In reply to the gentleman I will say this: That 
my own judgment, my knowledge of the subject matter, coupled 
with the recommendations of the administration, prompts me to 
vote as I am going to vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is no man who has a greater regard for 
the volunteer than I have. I know of no person who is en- 
titled 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sey has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEY. May I have three additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAMSLY. There is no man, as I said, who has a greater 
regard for the volunteer than I have. No man recognizes the 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


[Mr. 





The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 


great work that the Volunteers have performed in times past more 
than I. But the conditions, gentlemen, are different to-day from 
We are in a world’s war, 


those that ever before confronted us. 
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and we must now grasp the opportunity to perform . 
tion and discharge our duty as those people who kno 
in control of this Government suggest—not as they dire. 
us to. It is not a question of sympathy. It is a quest ir 
formance of duty. I want to say only this, that as ¢) 
duty falls upon us to act, we should act—honest|: 
tiously, without fear, and without favor. 
I have confidence in men who aré elected to poli: 
I have confidence in the President of the United States. | 
confidence in the men who are conducting the War |) 
and I believe that in the performance of their duty 
going to do that which is best for this country, even 
am opposed to them politically; and with that conti) 
view, and with that desire, as I say, of rehabilitating . 
ties, and for the purpose of having our flag respected 1} 
the world, and in order that this country may be reeoenize) 
the future as it has been in the past as the greatest |}, 
in the universe, I believe that the plan of the selective (ys 
the proper method by which it can be accomplished. [| Apy lays 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viel: 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 


Mr. RAMSEY. Yes. 
Mr. GORDON. How do you stand on the age limit? Do von 
favor taking boys from 19 to 25, or would you rather tale tie 


from 21 to 40? 

Mr. RAMSEY. I would prefer taking them from 21 to 40 

Mr. GORDON. ‘Then you disagree with the President on 

Mr. RAMSEY. Oh, I am not speaking of that to-night. [ ay, 
speaking on the question of the selective-conscription or yoly 
teer enlistments. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire: 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BacHaracu] is recos 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I propose to vote for t 
plan of universal selective conscription, not because it is th 
only way to raise an Army but because it is the surest wa 
I have arrived at this conclusion with a full realization of my 
responsibilities to my country, my State, and to my consti 
ents, and only after giving the matter my best thought and 
sideration. 

The essential point for us to keep in mind at this time ‘s t) 
we are in a state of war with the greatest fighting nation on 
the face of the earth to-day. 

While we may not, as yet, have felt any of the physical effects 
of war, nevertheless we should not for a moment lose sight 
the fact that we are at war, and therefore it is our duty 
I see it, to prosecute that war to a victorious eid as expe 
tiously and as fearlessly as the rules of modern warfare wil! 
permit. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the vital question—ind as 
I view it—the only question that is now before the [louse fv 
consideration is that of adopting a plan which will enable 
to procure a sufficient number of satisfactory troops with tl 
greatest possible dispatch to meet the emergency in which \ 
now find ourselves. . 

On this question there is considerable disagreement. The 
President of the United States and the General Military Stal 
of the Army are of the opinion that this task of raising the 
necessary troops can best be done under a system of select: 
draft, which should be put into effect immediately. The major 
ity of the Committee on Military Affairs believes that te 
volunteer plan should be given a trial at first, and, should that 
plan fail, then the plan of selective conscription should be yet 
into effect, and they have brought here a bill embodying ™' 
plan. The minority of the committee agrees with tle Pres 
dent’s and the General Staff’s plan for selective conscription. 

A decision as to which method to use must of necessity)" 
based upon the information at hand as to the amount © 
time available within which to produce the necess:!) ary 
a view which is shared with me by the chief authorities of Me 
State of New Jersey, which in part I have the honor © 
represent. a ai 

So far as I know, information of that character, |! as 
by anyone, should be possessed by the Federal authorities. |? 
have talked with The Adjutant General of the War Depa : 
ment to-day on this particular phase of the situatio!, and Bi 
informed me very frankly that no one can give this information 
with any positive degree of accuracy or certainty. 

However, I am informed that it is the opinion 
of the General Staff of the War Department that, on 
machinery for the proposed selective conscription pili © i. 
into operation, there will be practically no delay in recrull!™ 
up to the required number of 500,000 for the first '™ fe ais 
and that there is no question in the minds of these °XI" a ‘ 
who compose the General Staff that quicker results 1" 
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jocessity be obtained from the selective plan rather than from 
she volunteer plan. 
“with the views of The Adjutant General I am inclined to 
vee. snd my mind having been further clarified by conversa- 
sone whieh I have had with a number of my colleagues in this 
Ifyyee who were volunteers in the Spanish-American War, who 
sow tell me that the conscriptive plan is the most efficient and 
most equitable system for building up such an Army as we 
chould have in the crisis through which our country is now 
noceing, | believe that it is my bounden duty to support the 
colective conseriptive plan. [Applause.] 
I am further impressed with the fact that my conclusion is 
richt as a result of a statement which I have to-day received 
from the War Department showing the number of enlistments 
in the Regular Army up to and including April 24. The total 
quota of enlistments required to bring the Army up to its au- 
thorized war strength is 183,898. From April 1 to April 24 
29108 enlistments were received at the recruiting offices, of 
which number about 18 per cent were rejected at the recruit 
depots, leaving approximately 28,000 enlisted during the first 
®4 days of April, which shows that we are receiving volunteers 
into the Regular Army at the rate of about 1,000 a day, includ- 
ing Sundays. At this rate it would take about a year and a 
half to raise an Army of 500,000. Since the shortest possible 
time to get this Army of 500,000 men is the essential thing we 
are trying to work out, it does not appear to me that the volun- 
teer system is the plan which will bring that about, although I 
am willing to admit that were the country actually engaged in 
battle volunteers would come in in much larger numbers. 

I have reached my conclusion on this very important question, 
I am frank to say, with a great deal of reluctance and after 
many stormy engagements with my own conscience, for I have 
heretofore been opposed to conscription or draft in any form, 
and so publicly stated in my remarks upon the military bill 
passed by Congress‘last year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended, so that he can finish his 
speech. It is very interesting, and it is a very valuable argu- 
ment in favor of the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes additional. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I remember, with much pride, the gen- 
erous response made by the patriotic sons of New Jersey who 
made up that great body of volunteer soldiers who answered to 
the call to arms in 1861, when with a population of only 672, 
she sent to the front 67,101 volunteers out of a total number for 
the entire country of 2,615,769, or slightly more than 24 
per cent of the total number of volunteers raised throughout 
the Union. One man or boy out of every 10 persons in the State 
volunteered to fight for the preservation of the Union, a record 
of which all Jerseymen may well feel proud. 

In the Spanish-American War the proportion asked from 
New Jersey, out of the quota of 200,000 volunteers authorized 
to be raised, was 4,740, and there were mustered into the service 
from that State, according to the records of the War Depart- 
ment, 4,163. 

I have not the slightest doubt of New Jersey’s ability to 
again raise whatever quota the Government should demand of 
her in this emergency, should a call for volunteers be issued. 
The governor of our State at this time has the offer of more 
than 50 companies who are ready to volunteer their services, 
and I believe that within a period of 30 days we could raise 
such a quota as we should be asked for. 

‘i But this is an emergency which should not be met by a few 
States of the Union nor by a limited number of the citizens of 
those States which have always borne the brunt of battle. It 
should have the united support of every State and of every 
American citizen—man, woman, and child—for there is a place 
or us all in this critical emergency ; a place where we are best 
fitted to perform our duty ; and we must all work to bring co 
psn the most sanguinary war that has ever taken place in 
- aon of mankind, in which our country has aligned herself 
.! e side of right and justice for the extension and perpetu- 

‘on of the principles of freedom and democracy as against 
‘utocracy and oppression. 
ee the principles for which this great country of ours 
pe ered this war, and these are the principles for which 

y American should stand ready to do or die. There should 
no slackets; there can be no slackers under the plan of 
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selective service, for each and every one of us shall be called 

upon, as the necessity shall arise, to perform that particular 

duty which we are best able to perform for the successful prose- 
cution and speedy termination of the war. 

Whether that duty be in the mines, in the factories, on the 
farms, on the railroads, or on the firing line, we shall one and 
all be true Americans and each equally as patriotic as the other, 
for we shall each and all of us be giving the best that is in us 
for the glory and weifare of the land we love. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has again expired. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Focut] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, the battle call of the President 
as we heard it from that stand several weeks ago, was to “ bring 
Germany to terms and end the war.” Having concurred in this 
declaration by an almost unanimous vote, the question which has 
been debated here for six days is, How is this to be accom- 
plished? Around this pronunciamento there was much splendid 
rhetoric and historical embellishment, but “ bring Germany to 
terms and end the war” was the virile predication around 
which the country is rallying in sustaining unanimity. While 
Germany can come to terms without war, that nation has not 
yet done so, and, although it is yet hoped that in the presence 
of the determination of one hundred and more millions of 
Americans and our measureless wealth and resources the Kaiser 
may realize the hopelessness of a finished contest with us, every- 
thing now points to actual warfare and attending bloodshed. 

Before briefly offering my deductions and conclusions on sev- 
eral phases involved in this debate, I wish to do as many before 
me have done, and make some personal allusions regarding the 
unjustifiable attacks which have been made upon Members who 
are of German extraction, both upon the floor and in some mis- 
guided newspapers. While I will not waste any effort at crit- 
icism or characterization, it might be said that such newspapers 
could be at better business at such a critical time in our coun- 
try’s history. When the gentleman in the chair, Mr. SAUNDERS, 
recognized me it was evident to you that I have a German name, 
and I know it to be a fact that no one other than a Pennsyl- 
vania “ Dutchman” can correctly pronounce that name. But 
the fact that one has a German name does not warrant the sus- 
picion that he therefore has some overhead or underground com- 
munication with the Kaiser. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN.-~ There are a group of us here 
thought the gentleman was Irish. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Well, I would be proud of an Trish name, just 
as we are all proud of the gentleman’s Irish wit, especially 
since my children are part Irish. But the next time anybody 
makes any observations concerning the fact that I have a Ger- 
man name, I hope he may be some one who can dig up an 
ancestor who settled in this country in 1720, as mine did in the 
district that I now represent. I hope he can find a Revolution- 
ary forefather who fought in the Revolutionary War, as one of 
my forefathers did. [Applause.] I hope he may have a 
father like mine, who, though he was a preacher and was not 
required to do so, nevertheless so exposed himself during the 
Civil War in his country’s service that a few months after he 
returned home he died, and when I was but a year old. Fur- 
thermore, while I have had no extensive military experience, I 
have had military training and was an officer in the National 
Guard. It would therefore be more prudent and gracious for 
any who would question one’s loyal Americanism simply because 
he has a German name to in the name of heaven first go and 
hunt up some Revolutionary ancestors and acquire some sort of 
a military record, or else keep quiet. 

As far as I am concerned, I am an original settler, half 
English and half German—by no means a carpetbagger—and am 
proud of my name and all the German there is about it. And 
to this let me add that, while I do not want to go into family 
matters too far, it was the source of much satisfaction to me to 
come home the other day and find that my wife and daughter 
had joined the Red Cross. And to-day, in my home town of 
Lewisburg, Pa., in the winding valley of the great Susquehanna 
River, there is a recruiting station in my own personal, private 
business office, where Capt. Sam Wolfe, of Troop M, just re- 
turned from the border, tells me as soon as they get the order 
to recruit to war strength they will not only do that, but they 
can recruit five more companies in Union County—and it is a 
small county at that. I have here a photograph of the office, 
and you can see at the front of it a flag 40 feet high. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. 1 should like to have 15 minutes, for the reason 
that I represent in part the great State of Pennsylvania, and no 


who always 
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one from there has yet spoken on this side of the question under 
discussion. 

Mr. BOOHER. May TI ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, indeed, my dear friend. 

Mr. BOOHER. ‘These men whom the gentleman speaks of as 
enlisting were not going into the Army by the selective draft, 
were they? 

Mr. FOCHT. They were going in as volunteers, as their 
fathers and grandfathers did. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. ‘Then, of course, the gentleman is for the vol- 
unteer system? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, I am; in preference to conscription, and I 
hope to state why. It seems to me it was hardly worth while 
to take these six days to get right down to the kernel of this 
whole business—the practical, common sense of it all. 

I am not a war-board officer nor a constitutional lawyer, but 
J am a hard-working, attentive, business man, and by attending 
to the business of the people have been a successful negotiator 
of the good will and the votes of my good constituents. [Laugh- 
ter.] I think I can quickly reduce this matter to its essence, 
just as two men sitting on the opposite side of a table ought 
to do. I heard several gentlemen discussing the question the 
other day. One said, “ Great heavens, if you have volunteering, 
and then they fail to volunteer, the Kaiser will know that the 
volunteering is a failure, and he will think the hearts of the 
American people are not in this war.” The other said, “If you 
raise an army by conscription, the Kaiser will think that it is 
not a popular war.” Now, which will you have? I once heard 
a young man make a speech in the Lewisburg opera house. It 
. was the first time he had made a speech, but he was a bright 
boy and ambitious. In introducing the mayor of Philadelphia 
he said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, before I introduce this distin- 
‘guished orator I wish myself to make a few observations. Now, 
as you well know, we had the administration of President Har- 
rison, when happiness and peace and plenty and prosperity in- 
vaded every man’s dooryard and sat by every man’s hearth- 
stone. Since then you have had the administration of Grover 
Jleveland, with misery and poverty and destitution stalking 
everywhere across the land. Now, which.do you prefer? I 
think not.” [Laughter.] So it is with this question. If volun- 
teering is going to fail, William will think that it is an unpopu- 
lar war, and with conscription he is going to think the same 
thing. Which do you prefer? Now, there is where you get 
right down to it, and it is an easy matter for me to settle the 
question, at least in my own mind, and I will try to tell you 
how I arrive at my conclusions. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. FOCHT. Indeed, I am delighted to be interrupted by 
my most distinguished and scholarly friend from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Which of the two systems do you think 
the Emperor William himself would prefer us to adopt? 

Mr. FOCHT. I think William is sorry he started it, or he 
will be so when we get through, because whichever way we do 
it—volunteer or conscription—we will raise an American army, 
and we will raise a patriotic army, and it will be a victorious 
army. [Applause.] 

Now, what about this question of volunteering or conscrip- 
tion? It has been admitted here by the chief champion of con- 
scription [Mr. GArpNER] that you get better men, more efliciency 
and enthusiasm from the kind of men who volunteer—those who 
willingly and cheerfully and enthusiastically go to the colors. 
On the other hand, we see and admit that the conscriptive 
method in its operation is more systematic. Now that is how 
close you get. Which do you prefer? One gives you the best 
men because they come freely and with heart, while the draft 
plan is the better as a system. Do you prefer to have at the 
front patriotic men, who go willingly, with a heart full of en- 
thusiasm and the spirit of patriotism, or will you have there, 
under the drafting system, what they have been characterizing 
here as livery-stable loafers and gas-house crimps? Lax and 
derelict as this class may be in many duties of citizenship, as 
far as their patriotism is concerned, I believe after all, you have 
been doing them a great injustice. I have been in contact with 
every class of people, and there is good in every individual. 
Just because a man is of humble birth, has had no opportuniiies, 
and is even a tough nut, does not prove that he is not patriotic. 
Whether a man is a tramp or a gas-house loafer, most of those 
fellows are dare devils and will fight more courageously than 
a cigarette-smoking dude or the chap who plays golf instead of 
chopping wood or hoeing potatoes. [Laughter and applause.] 

The plain, simple reason why I prefer to vote for the volun- 
teer system is that when a man volunteers and goes into the 
service of his country, by his own election and free will, he is 
there because his heart is there and the boys from his own 
neighborhood are by his side. His heart is right and his head 
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is right, and nothing can stop an army of such men. 0; 
if this is going to become a great militarist Nation, if it | 
thing more than “bringing Germany to terms and e) 

war,” then it ought to be so stated, and we could yor 

ing to our conclusions on that proposal. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. About what per cent of American . 
of those who have declared their intentions to become . 
does the gentleman consider are patriotic. 

Mr. FOCHT. I consider all, aside from the people w) 
been designated or characterized in the papers as Germs spjos 
as being at least patriotic enough to like America better 4). 
any other country or they would go somewhere else. 

Mr. RAKER. Then the gentleman’s answer is that 100 yy 
cent of those native born who enlist are patriotic? ;, 

Mr. FOCHT. Native born, yes; and who volunteer. 

Mr. RAKER. Then conscription would apply to all equally? 

Mr. FOCHT. We know how the civil service is operated jiere. 
and we can tell better when it comes to performance, sy }) 
sides we understand there are to be numerous exemptions whic; 
would necessarily preclude such a thing as equality. 

Mr. RAKER. If you drew 100 men for a jury and they were 
all competent and qualified, the first 12 drawn there would be 
no objection to and you would get a good jury? 

Mr. FOCHT. You would. But sitting in a jury box is not 
going to the trenches, and a volunteer will surely be more efii- 
cient than the man who is a patriot, but “ prefers that his wife's 
relations do the fighting.” 

Mr. RAKER. If you have 20,000,000 American citizens ani 
all patriotic and you drew 1,000,000 by lot, you would get u 
million patriotic American. citizens? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; that is a splendid theory; but in practice 
you get some who wish to go and some who do not, although the 
assumption is that all are patriotic and should desire to enlisi. 
But my objection and only serious objection is that when you 
take men by conscription you deny many brave and willing men 
the right to volunteer, and since I believe more than enough 
volunteers are available I must adhere to my conclusions. Talk 
about any patriotic ardor or fight being in a man when you 
have to force him to the front! 

What would have happened to Napoleon without that spirit 
of devotion that animated the hearts of the boys who followed 
him across the Alps and over-the plains of Italy?) What was it 
that enabled him to crush five Austrian armies in one summer, 
crowning it all with the dazzling victory at Marengo, and right 
there virtually founding his empire? He went to every capital 
in Europe he wanted to. He went to Vienna, Berlin, Rome, 
and Moscow. He crushed to fragments every feudal throne 
from the Seine to the Tiber. No slackers in his anny, just 
enthusiastic devotees, although to be sure there was a species 
of universal service in France adopted by the Council of live 
Hundred in 1798 for permanent defense against near-by enemies, 
but not for “an emergency,” as is proposed here. Talk about 
the War College and experts! 











He had them, to be sure, but 
what would have been a substitute for the courage and devotion 
of the brilliant Murat, who was the son of an humble butcher, 
and a host of other marshals? And what brought Napoleon 
back from Elba, and in three months enabled him to gather au 
army of old men and boys and drive Wellington to defeat, but 
who was spared capture and annihilation by the «arriva 
Bliicher? If Bliicher had not turned up that evening in 
we all know that at this time the map of Europe would sho. 
altogether different divisions. | 
battles against the world? He not only bad enthusiaswi bars 
of him, the ardor of the willing soldier, but he cast aside «ll | 
old methods, adopted new ones, and won his victories. Sv thet 
the system we may adopt to-day might not work to-morrow, bu" 
the man power of the volunteer is always to be depended upd. 

At Gettysburg Lee, Longstreet, and Hill adopted the jan 
Napoleon at Wagram, where he broke the center and | | 
right on the Austrians and the Russians. Gen. Lee ce 
same thing, and against whom did he try it? He tree * 
against Meade and Hancock and Gregg and other yoiuntee 
Hancock and Meade were both volunteer soldiers. 

In the thick of the fight Hancock said to Meade, ©! or Go" 
sake, hold this line for five minutes until I can brits \ 
reenforcements,” and Meade held the line until reeiiorconr” 
came up and they rolled the tide that had swept over 
slopes of Gettysburg back to defeat and the end o tiv ‘ 
What kind of men were they who withstood this ‘i's " 
battle? The men who resisted this assault on Cemer™ Ridge, 
on Round Top, The Wheat Field, and Culps Hi! 
yolunteers and did not have to be conscripted. 1 ! 


were all 
ve often 


yochy, 


talked with Capt. Miller, Capt. Himmelreich, W. L. Do! 
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| others from-my home town who were there, and they spoke 

), pride of being volunteers. The Logan Guards, of Lewis- 

». Pa., organized by Col, Hulings, were the first out at the 
eall of Lincoln, The call came during the day and that night 
it 12 o'clock the guards slept under the Dome of the Capitol, 
and they were followed by the First Defenders, of Pottsville, 
in the district represented by my good friend Heaton. These 
First Defenders were given medals of honor by the United 
Stutes Congress, every one of them, for having been here even 
hefore the Sixth Massachusetts got through to Baltimore, and for 
their fighting afterwards. 

I can not reconcile myself to the claim that you are going 
to get better service from conscripts than from volunteers. 
Representative Kaun to-day spoke of a conversation we re- 
cently had during which I referred to the patriotic Hackenberg 
family in Snyder County in my district, which furnished nine 
brothers as volunteers. They wanted to go, and they wanted 
nothing to interfere, as is now proposed. I have a letter from 
my friend, Mr. J. Harry Myers, of Huntingdon County, who 
says his five sons will volunteer and he will go himself, if 
accepted. My sturdy, patriotic predecessor here, Maj. Thad. 
M. Mahon, of Chambersburg, was proud of his record as a 
volunteer soldier, and so was Capt. Siders, of the same town, 
also Lieut. Commander §S. M. Strite, who, on the Olympia, 
under Admiral Dewey, sailed to victory over the mines of 
Manila Bay. This brave Chambersburg officer was not a con- 
script, but a proud volunteer. What about Pennsylvania’s 
three intrepid soldiers, Gen. Hartranft, Gen. James Cameron, 
and Gen. William McCall? These three illustrious leaders 
were volunteers. Col. Robinson and Capt. D. G. Alter, of 
Juniata County, saw gallant volunteer service. 

The boys of Bucknell University, led by Capt. Andrew Gregg 
Tucker, were all volunteers, as was Dr. John Howard Harris, 
now president of that institution. Perry County gave more 
volunteers than any county of its size in the country and her 
sons are ready for any call to duty. From all over the district 
I represent, from Upton to Greencastle, in Franklin County, and 
suck Valley, Hustontown, and MecConnellsburg, in Fulton 
County, to the top of the White Deer Mountain at the north of 
my district, halfway across the State, volunteers came from 
every township, hamlet, and town. From first to last they were 
true and every one a brave man. I want to see their sons and 
grandsons have the same opportunity of serving as volunteers, 
freely and willingly and not as conscripts. 

I remember when, in 1903, I was deputed by the Senate of 
Pennsylvania to welcome President Roosevelt to Harrisburg, 
the Chief Executive in addressing the crowd noticed an old sol- 
dier wearing a G. A. R. button standing near him, and he said 
to him: “We want to stand together, all Americans for the 
best there is for us regardless of station. When you old vet- 
erans and G. A. R. men were ordered to charge in battle you 
were not concerned whether the man at your right was a black- 
smith or a banker, or the man to the left of you a hod carrier 
or a college president; all you wanted to know was whether in 
the heat of conflict they would ‘stay put.’” Let me say that 
in any trial in this crisis the volunteer will “stay put.” And 
so would the Colonel if allowed to lead a Volunteer Army to 
Europe. 

I do not want to see a situation created that will prevent the 

men who bear the proud name of Taylor, in Mifflin County, Pa., 
(denied the right to volunteer as did their heroic ancestor, Gen. 
John P. Taylor, who fought in 67 battles and was a volunteer. 
In this sad hour, when war seems inevitable, and sorrow must 
fall mong many, why is it that those who want to can not go and 
fight? This bill provides for the service of the last available 
man, and the country will surrender to every hardship to win 
the war and bring lasting peace, so why the insistence that con- 
scription is the only way? 
_ And why must the National Guard, of which we are so proud 
In our State, be denied its full opportunity and status as to 
promotions for its officers who have served so long and effi- 
ciently? We believe that under Gen. Thomas J. Stewart, the 
State's adjutant general, Gen. Clements, Col. O’Niell, Col. 
Dougherty, Col. Coryell, and others of long service, Pennsyl- 
Vinit's Guard would meet every test as a nucleus for a fighting 
«id dependable Volunteer Army. 

During these long days of debate I have listened to every 
argument put forth, but none were more convincing than those 
ae by the veteran statesmen, Speaker CLark and JosePH 
jit and that illustrious soldier and statesman, Gen. 
pcre es. all of whom yet have faith in the patriotic and 
oe ‘or efficiency of the American volunteer. If I care to seek 
Pred pi or counsel of anybody, I would trust these men, for I 
aoe ssured that they are unselfish and disinterested ; men who 
ave arrived at that time of life when they are not easily 
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stampeded by a widely exploited idea and untried theory, and 
whose only hope and prayer and glory is to add to and not detract 
from their own fair fame. Their heart's desire is to do that 
thing which is the best thing for our war-threatened country. 
I would rather sit: at the feet of these three men of ripened 
years, of knowledge and wisdom, as well as patriotism, than to 
cast aside at this critical time the traditions of the country 
Which have always kept us safe. 

This country was bequeathed to us a people’s country, and 
then let us trust the people who have accepted the responsi- 
bility of forever perpetuating it. Do not let us be suspicious 
of American patriotism, for it is bred and born in every man 
worthy of such glorious citizenship. 

Such are my convictions and conclusions as to this phase of 
one of the countless difficult problems to be met and solved 
before the war is over, but whatever the decree of this commit- 
tee on this section may be, the bill as a whole will have my 
support and my vote, as will all measures looking to the defense 
and perpetuation of our national life and our institutions as 
they now exist. 

Throughout this fearful ordeal which is threatened there will 
be but a common purpose, and with every man true and con- 
tributing something, and trusting the God that has directed 
the destiny of our country, the uplifted hands of the wives and 
mothers of this land will call forth from on high a power before 
which all tyrants or oppressors will be crushed to ashes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a dark and solemn hour. 
No thoughtful man underestimates the great importance of the 
question we are considering to-night. The dark clouds over- 
spreading the sky and the gentle rain falling upon the tender 
grass but symbolize the darkness o’erspreading the national sky 
and weeping tenderness of the Nation’s heart. Ours is a peace- 
ful country; it loves peace and despises war. It was dedicated 
to the cause of peace, and in following peaceful pursuits it has 
won the admiration of the world. It was, indeed, a rude awak- 
ening that suddenly plunged this hundred millions of people 
into the vortex of war. With the same energy and devotion 


that we grapple with the industrial problems must we now solve 
the greater problem that lies before us. 


We have in the United States more than 20,000,000 men of 
military age. Not all of them will be needed in the actual 
theater of war. It is thought that but a small portion of this 
number will be utilized. The question naturally arises at the 
outset, Who is to go and who is to remain at home? How are 
we to selem the man who is to fight our battles? is the question 
raised by the Kahn amendment. 

I can easily understand why men in this hour hesitate to 
give up the plan inaugurated by Washington, indorsed by Lin- 
coln, and adopted by MeKinley. Our history is replete with 
heroic deeds of the American volunteers, and many of us give 
up the volunteer plan with some reluctance. But the adoption 
of another plan will not rob them of the glory of their achieve- 
ment. 

For four days I have listened attentively to the speeches 
made on the floor of this House on the respective merits of 
these two plans of raising an army. At the outset I was preju- 
diced in favor of the volunteer system. But this debate has 
convinced me that in this great emergency, at the outset of our 
engaging in war with the greatest military power in the world 
we should make no mistake and should adopt the principle of 
the selective draft. [Applause.] It is the most equitable; it is 
the most scientific. For upon every man of military age, no 
matter what his circumstances may be, rests the obligation of 
defending his country and his country’s flag. [Applause.] 

After listening to what has been said, I am convinced that 
the army could be raised by either of the methods proposed. 

ut I am likewise convinced that the great burden of it would 
fall on the young men of finer sensibilities, of more sensitive 
dispositions, and moved by nobler feelings of patriotism. It 
would likewise fall upon men with families depending upon 
them. Under the plan of the selective draft it is not the inten- 
tion of the War Department to draft a man who is married 
or who has a family depending upon him for support. 

Let no one imagine that the correct solution of this problem 
will remove the horrors of war. No plan that we adopt can 
accomplish that. Those who advocate the volunteer system are 
in error when they contend that great wrongs and hardships 
ean not exist through its operation. In Canada, where they 
have raised by the volunteer plan an army for over-seas service 
of more than 400,000 out of a total population of 8,000,000, 
they have been compelled to resort. to methods that are cruel 
almost to the point of being fiendish. We are told that there 
the schoolboy places upon the lapel of his coat a button upon 
which is printed the words, “ My father is at the front defend 
ing his country. Where is yours?” Without understanding 
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the meaning of their words, little boys go home from school and 
ask their fathers why they can not wear a button like that. 
Under the volunteer system there men have been driven to en- 
listment when they should be defending their families at home. 

I received a letter from a good woman at home whom I know 
very well, and her experience will be the problem of thousands 
of mothers under the volunteer plan. She has two sons in their 
twenties, Both want to enlist, but both of them can not go. 
One must remain behind to do the work at home. She is called 
upon to decide which one shall go and which one shall remain 
at home. Should we not save the hundreds of thousands of 
mothers throughout the land the agony of deciding questions 
like that? [Applause.] 

My friends, it will not be the boys alone who will suffer in 
this war. There will be millions of heartaches throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The real battles of a nation 
are not fought by its men alone. I am persuaded that the suffer- 
ings of the mothers of the Republic will be as great as that of 
the men. The problem of the wife and mother has been beauti- 
fully told in those patriotic words of Thomas Buchanan Read: 


The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
Mid little ones who weep and wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Ilath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedom’s field of honor! 

{Applause. ] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. I am going to have no more of 
this. There has been an absolute breach of good faith, and I do 
not propose to stand for it any longer. I make the point of no 
quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I make a parliamentary in- 
quiry of the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Has the gentieman under any 
privilege of the House stated the reason for making the point 
ef no quorum? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Because there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. FARR. You ean get all the time you want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ascertaining whether or not 
there is a quorum present. [After counting.] Fifty Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I gathered from some unparlia- 
mentary language that preceded the motion, unparliamentary 
because not being directed to the business before the House, 
that some reason had been stated, and I had not heard it. 

Mr. FARR. I will give way to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I do not wish any time. 

Mr. FARR. I am willing to give the gentleman time. 
on next, and I am willing to give the gentleman my place. s 

Mr. RUCKER. I will furnish one machine at least to send 
all over this town to bring people here to make a quorum. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may have unanimous 
consent to make this statement, namely, that when we made the 
agreement to vote to-day it was stated that we would run unti! 
half past eight, but when I found there were gentlemen on both 
sides who wanted to speak it was agreed that they should 
run on as long as the gentlemen were willing to speak. Every 
gentleman will have an opportunity during the reading of the 
bill—because we have only reached the third paragraph of the 
first section of the bill—to-morrow to speak, and in view of the 
fact that there is no quorum present and the point has been 
made, I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RUCKER. I would not do that. We can get a quorum 
here, 

Mr. FARR. I am willing to give the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Racspare] my place. 

Mr. RUCKER. Here is the gentleman from Pennsyivania 
[Mr. Farr] who has offered to surrender his place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The members of the committee who are 
present here this evening will recollect that just before dinner 
there wns an informal arrangement entered into between the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Den} on one side and possibly 
the gentleman from [llinois [Mr. Mann]—T do not recollect 
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distinctly—on the other, to the effect that this debate w. 
run to-night in an informal way and the vote on the amend 
would be taken to-morrow morning as soon as the House 
into Committee of the Whole. And it was understood 
those gentlemen who had not spoken, as the result of tj 
formal arrangement, and the committee remaining toes 
would have the opportunity to speak here to-night, 

Then gentlemen began to come to the desk and ask that ¢} 
names be put down in the order in which they came up. That 
the only way this list has been created. And every name on jhe 
list that has been called here to-night was put there under {| 
circumstances by the present chairman of the committee o 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] representing . 
minority side of the committee. And that list has been c:ljoq 
precisely in the order in which it was arranged this eye: 
There has no antecedent list been given to the chairma 
no distinction been given in the recognition here to-night < 
as the names have been put down. That is all about thy: 
so far as the chairman of the committee is concerned, 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the nanie of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RaGspaLe] was a 
book kept by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. | 
this book the names of the gentlemen to be recognized e 
transferred to a tablet. These names were given me by \J 
KAHN, who laid the list on the table for me to follow. T si 
sure that the gentleman thinks I did not give him the ti 
should have, but it was not my fauit, and I hope since ther 
only two more he will allow those speeches to go on 2) 
us his views to-night, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the ¢ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, which committee prepared the resol) 
tion by which war was declared, as the only man from my Siite 
who stood out originally and declared for conscription, s«ine 
being in doubt and some absolutely in favor of the positio: 
opposed to conscription, I went to the minority ranking Meinl» 
on the Republican side and asked that a certain amount of time 
be allotted to me. It was promised, and, according to the 
records turned over to the gentleman from New York | Mr 
LUNN], my name appeared as fifth on the list. For four duys } 
have stayed here, and with first one excuse and then anothe: 
the time that was promised me in good faith has been denied 
me. There was first one excuse and then another. Ther 
never been a justification, 

I do not think that anything that is said here to-nigh{ makes 
any difference in the vote that will be taken by this House. Ii 
is merely an effort of justification on the part of the Member 
of this House in order to put in this Recorp things that the) 
may send to their districts. I do not feel that the people of tl 
district that I represent need hear from me on this. My pu 
pose is too well known. I do not have to apologize or excus 
the position that I have taken. If there be men to-night thi 
want their utterances to appear in this Recorp, if there be men 
here to-night who feel that they ought to have an opportuni!) 
to put into the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp things that they wait to 
say now that this question is settled, I will give them 1! 
privilege. I shall never take time while in this House, if I can 
prevent it, when time is turned over to a Republican who in 
turn cedes it to a new Member of Congress to dictate the time 
which is promised in good faith to older Members. _ 

Gentlemen here to-night want to hear themselves talk. | 
have given them the privilege of doing so. In order that ‘li 
may hear themselves talk, and not that they may alfect (ic 
question that is before the American Congress, I will witharmo 
the point of no quorum. I do not want any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina | Mr. 
RAGSDALE] withdraws the point of no quorum. 

Mr. DENT. And I withdraw the motion I made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina w'' 
draws the point of no quorum and the gentleman from .\!:!' 
[Mr. Dent] withdraws his motion. : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, does th:! 
us in position so that the United States can go on asuill 
the war with Germany? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Oh, yes; in spite, Mr, Chairman, \ 
effort of the distinguished gentleman there. A . 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not get into this effort 11U! 
it was made. oe —_ 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But the gentleman knows if Is # ce 
lutely discredited proposition to ever have started anytlins © 
the kind. 


Pt oP or 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not start any of this. ! (do 
not know anything about it. ; 
Mr. RAGSDALE. I may have started it, and I wil! sto] an 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyan: 
Farr] is recognized. 
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Mr.-FARR. Now that the gentleman has had an opportunity 
to listen to himself I am glad he is willing to let others talk. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, Yes, sir; talk to themselves. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I have heard it stated on the 
loor that the people of this country are not in touch with the 
njestions that we are considering and that they know little 
about them. I do not think my district is so much different 

‘om other districts in this Union, and I disagree with the 
sentiments expressed that the people are not fully aware of 
what we are discussing and its importance to them. 

I disagree also with the statement made by my good friend 
from Colorado [Mr. Kratrne] that it is only the “ classes” who 
are in favor of selective draft. I happen to be a printer, 
and I was very happy to-day to get a letter from an old-time 
friend of mine, Mr. Joseph Oliver, of Scranton, Pa., who served 
his apprenticeship in a printing office at the time I did. He 
has seven sons, and he writes me as follows: 

4s you know, I have seven sons, ranging from 17 to 35 years of age, 
and after careful study of the problem before Congress I am con- 
vinced that the proposition for the selective draft is the best. I 
trust you will support no measure that will make it possible for any- 
one to escape doing his part, in the manner prescribed by law, because 
of political preferment, social standing, or his ability to purchase 
immunity. 

That letters tells the entire story. The selective draft is 
the best way of getting men when we need them and can 
best use them, whether to provide the material means for war- 
fare or to do the actual fighting. 

I have another letter here from a professional man, Dr. L. M. 
Gates, also of Scranton, a well-to-do practicing physician, who 
hus one son who will be eligible to the draft. He writes: 

While formerly being opposed to conscription or draft for the Seay, 
Iam coming to see that it is the only just and logical method, especially 
in the light of England's experience. As we are now in the struggle, 
ve want to go at it right and with all our might. 

American liberty may be won or lost in the trenches of 
Europe, and I am going to vote for the selective-‘raft plan be- 
cause, as I said before, I think it will be the surest and most 
certain way of getting soldiers when we need them and can best 
use them. In addition, I am for the selective draft, so that we 
inay utilize every ounce of strength that this great Nation has for 
this tremendous conflict. We already have too many weak links 
in our chain of defense, and I shall not vote to add another weak 
link to that chain. The selective draft will enable us to place 
the men where they will render the most effective service, 
either fighting, or in industry, or on the farm. 

I want to say to-night that we have much to do in order to 
provide the munitions and to furnish the food for our people 
and the armies that are going to be necessary to take part in 
this conflict. 

We heard the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
sty this afternoon, favoring an amendment—a provision that 
would give Col. Roosevelt command of a division—that he could 
utilize that division in France in four months’ time if we had 
the requisite muskets, or if we could use the musketry and 
artillery of France. In other words, if it depended on the 
munitions that we now actually have, we could not for many 
months utilize a division under Col. Roosevelt across the 
ocean, 

We have been told as to the number of rifles we have in this 
country. We need millions more in order to provide what will 
be necessary for the vast number of our soldiers who may be 
required to fight in the trenches. 

_ Modern warfare is so intense, so comprehensive in its utiliza- 
tion of everything in a nation that can be turned into power 
ind force, that the people of the United States can no longer 
afford to trust the destiny of this great Nation to chance. We 
must be prepared to the very utmost to meet all possible condi- 
ions that may confront the country. That is the only safe 
course for us to pursue. 

the volunteer system, as brave, unselfish, and patriotic as are 
those under it who so readily offer their lives, can not cope with 
the herculean methods of the giant nations now engaged in 
bloody conflict. We recently had one test of its inefficiency. It 
required six weeks to get 200,000 men on the border line of 
Mexico, Germany placed 5,000,000 men in the field in less than 
one week, 

Every man owes it to his country to do his part in some 
capacity for its preservation, and the President’s selective- 
Service plan is the only sensible, practical way in which to utilize 
our strength. By that method men who can render better serv- 
‘ce in industry, agriculture, or in other needful work are con- 
tinued in those lines of service to the extent they are required, 
While those who ean better be spared from their present duties 
shall be utilized under the colors on thie fieid. The experience of 
the nations engaged in the great conflict abroad proves the nbso- 
lute necessity of the selective plan. 
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Great Britain to-day has a man or a woman in the industries 
necessary to war for every man in the field. So have the other 
nations who are shouldering the brunt of the awful struggle. 
We must not be deceived into thinking that our task will be an 
easy one. An early peace is not assured. Many possible dangers 
face us. The chaotic conditions natural to the revolutionary 
upheaval for liberty in Russia and the great need of that 
country for equipment in industry and war and for skilled men 
may lead to a separate peace. Instantly a transformation in 
conditions would result. Great armies of the ceutral countries 
would be transferred to the French lines. The call then would 
be upon this country. 

Our unpreparedness in the past has been responsible for many 
of our wars. So fearfully costly to us in the sacrifice of lives 
and treasure has been our lack of readiness to protect ourselves 
and so great the need for preparation for this emergeney that I 
feel confident Congress will show the same common sense and 
patriotism which have distinguished it in its consideration of 
recent wir measures and pass legislation so essential to develop 
our full \,ilitary strength. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may have five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may have 
five minutes additional. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object. 

Mr. FARR. TI am obliged to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
JAMES] is recognized. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the “sob artists,” the ‘weep, my countrymen” experts, had a 
great field day in the House yesterday. Some who have for 
years been in the “king” class of “sob squad” orators won a 
place for themselves in the “emperor” class. Some who have 
been in the “also ran” class for years yesterday broke in the 
class that won the “ money.” 

It was a hard day on some of them; they not only had to sob 
at their own speeches but they had to sob during the speeches 
of their friends. 

And last night, when the people “back home” read these 
speeches in their papers, they wept—but their tears were tears 
of mortification. 

The “sob artists” wept yesterday from early morning until 
late at night. They wept about the iniquitous “ draft’ system, 
the volunteer, the volunteer system, the mothers, the flag, and 
our country. 

About the only ones for whom they did not weep were the 
poor mothers and babies who went to a watery grave on the 
Lusitania and other boats. 

They wept about the draft system being forced upon us, but 
the “draft” is in their bill and they will all vote for it. 

They wept about the uniform, the “blue uniform ” 
volunteer—a uniform they never wore. 

They wept about the “volunteer system”—a system they 
themselves never tried. 

They wept about the “ flag,” 
marched. 

They wept about “ our country,” a call to whose standard they 
did not answer, uader whose banner they did not rally. 

They wept about the “poor mother,” but no heartbroken 
mother ever had to sob bitterly because they enlisted or wanted 
to enlist. 

What this country wants to-day is an army raised, not accord- 
ing to the theories of men who are capable of “sobbing” but 
according to the theories of men who are going to direct our 
fighting men, not our “ weeping willows.” 

This is no “ sobfest” for which we are preparing, but a war, 
a real war, a war-with the greatest military nation of this or 
any other time. 

There is an old rhyme which runs: 


Michigan [Mr. 


of the 


under whose folds they never 


If you do as I say, and I do, too, 
You'll go to heaven, and I'll go, too; 
But if you do as I do, and I do, too, 
You'll go to hell, and I'll go, too. 


Bringing it down to date, it would read: 


If you do as I say, and I do, too, 

You'll go and volunteer, and I'll go, too; 
But if you do as I did, and I do, too, 
You'll stay at home, and I'll stay, too. 

There has been a good deal of “sobbing” about boys of 19 
fighting for their country. I might say in passing that the 
Father of our Country entered the military service at 19 and 
was a major at 20. The kero of New Orleans—Andrew Jack- 
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son—enlisted in the Revolutionary War at the age of 14. Presi- 
dent Washington appointed William Henry Harrison, also Presi- 
dent afterwards, ensign in a regiment of artillery when he was 
19; he was promoted a lieutenant when he was 20 and was a 
captain at 21. Abraham Lincoln served as a private in the war 
against the Indians at 23. Ulysses S. Grant was a lieutenant 
of Infantry at 21. Were it not for the boys of 19 the Union 
could not have been preserved in 1861. David Farragut, after- 
wards admiral, was placed in temporary command of a ship, as 
an ensign, before he was 12 years old. 

Several Members seem to be indignant that the people through- 
out the country have been sending telegrams and letters in favor 
of the selective draft. They do not seem to like this “ propa- 
ganda,” as they call it. I have heard no protests on the floor 
against the treasonable Antienlistment League, the No-enlistment 
League, and other similar organizations, 

The following letter from Mrs. J. Sergeant Cram, secretary 
I understand, of the Antienlistment League, explains itself: 
lion. W. FRANK JAMES. 


My Dear Sir: Being convinced of your desire to know the true senti- 
ments of the great mass of American people in this hour of world crisis, 
I am writing to let you know that I have found everywhere among 
what is termed the “common people” a universal aversion to war. To 
be sure, this aversion is apathetic; not, however, the apathy of indif- 
ference, but rather that of despair; the tragic resignation of those who 
believe they have, and can have, no voice that will be heard. 

I therefore, in the name of those countless masses, make you this 
plea to do your “ bit” to keep the country out of war. I feel confident 
that you will receive the grateful acknowledgment of your constituents 
in some form or other before next election day if you can accomplish 
this great and truly patriotie deed. 

Very respectfully, yours, 








Mrs. J. SwrRGEANT CRAM, 
Aprin 7, 1917, 
Mrs. J. SERGEANT CRAM, 
New York. 

MapAM: Your patronizing letter of the 4th instant received. 

You talk about the “commen people,” an expression qeveres used 
by people of your class to describe a class far better in patriotism, 
Americanism, and every other good way than people of your own class. 

I belong to what you so patronizingly call the “common people,” and 
am proud of it, proud of the fact that my father was a miner, and still 
more proud that I am not so unlucky as to be born a member of the 
class to which you belong. 

As every true American, I am pleased to know the “true sentiments 
of the great mass of the American people in this hour of world crisis,” 
but I could not find it out from you or any of your class. I have just 
returned from a three-week visit to my district and know what the 
people of my district think. 

Who are you that you should feel that you are the one by which the 
“common people” may be heard; what know you of the “ common 
people ’’; what do you know of what they think? There is more pa- 
triotism in the little finger of every man, woman, and child in my 
district, immigrants and sons and daughters of immigrants that we be, 
than there is in your whole body. 

There is no fear that the “ common PS. as you call them so 
sneeringly, of my district will not be heard ; they elected me to Congress, 
— they know that they will always have a hearing at any time and 
Place. 

You can not act as spokesman for the “common people” of my dis- 
trict, because you do not represent their ideas of loyalty to this Gov- 
ernment nor their tdeas of patriotism. 

The people of my district do not want war, and neither do I, but we 
have war; war is forced upon us by the acts of another nation and not 
because this eountry wanted war. They know full well if war comes, 
they—-not you or people of your kind—wili do all the fighting as well 
as all the suffering. For that reason I am an ardent advocate of uni- 
versal military service, so that I and their boys and my boys will not 
have to defend people of your kind who will not fight but expect some 
one else to do their fighting for them. 

I did my “ bit" in 1898. It was the proudest day of my life when 
I enlisted for my country, as did hundreds of other sons of immigrants 
in my district—sons of the “common people,” you know. 

Possibly the thing that makes you so anxious to see no war is not 
the “common people” but the fact that you might have to share part 
of the burdens—not the “ fighting’ but part of the “ financial ” burden. 
This more apt to be your true reason. Very few of your class care 
anything for the “common people” except to exploit them. 

he people of my district show no “apathy or indifference,” no 
“tragic resignation ” because they will have “no voice that can be 
heard.” What tommy-rot! And yet it is characteristic of on = ge of 
your class. People like you—if you lived in my district—might have 
some trouble in being “ heard,” with your unpatriotic and un-American 
views, but no real American would have any trouble in being heard. 


It is time that some people should learn the meaning of the 
word “ treason.” 

We hear a good deal of talk about the “ conscription fathers ” 
talk. 

The father of the draft system was the Father of his Country, 
who said in a letter to the Continental Congress: 

It is the true policy of America not to content herself with temporary 
expedients, but to endeavor, if possible, to give consistence and solidity 
to her measures. The plan for this purpose ought to be of general 
operation and such as will execute itself. xperience has shown that a 


peremptory draft will be the a effectual one. If a draft for the war 
or for three years can be effected, it ought to be made on every account. 


“ SHALL THERE BE A PEREMPTORY DRAFT?” (1780)—ONB OF THE EARLIEST 
SUGGESTIONS THAT MEN MUST BBE RAISED BY CONSCRIPTION, 
[By George Washington.] 

It is the true policy of America not to content herself with tem- 
porary expedients, but to endeavor, if possible, to give consistency and 
ane to her measures. An essential to this will be imm 
tq devise a plan and put it in execution for providing men in time te 
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replace those who will leave us at the end of the year and for subsicti; 
the officers and soldiers and making them a reasonable allowance: 1}... 
plan for this pur ought to be of general operation and such as w) 
execute itself. perience has shown that a peremptory draft wil! |. 
the only effectual one. If a draft for the war or for three years can | 
effected, it ought to be made on every account. A shorter period th 
a year is inadmissible. a 


EVILS OF SHORT ENLISTMENTS. 


To one who has been witness to the evils brought upon us by sh: 
enlistments, the system appears to have been pernicious beyond desc; 
tion, and a crowd of motives — themselves to dictate a chane 
It — easily be shown that all the misfortunes we have met with 
the military line are to be attributed to this cause. 


RETREAT ACROSS THE DELAWARE, 


Had we formed a permanent ammy in the beginning which, by the 
continuance of the same men in service, had been capable of discip|i 
we never should have had to retreat with a handful of men across ¢ 
Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America, which nothing |): 
the infatuation of the enemy could have saved; we should not ha» 
remained all the succeeding winter at their mercy, with someti 
scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ordinary guards, liabl|+ 9; 
every moment to be dissipated, if they had only thought prope: 
march against us. 


{ 


VALLEY FORGE. 


We should not have been under the necessity of fighting at Brandy 
wine with an unequal number of raw troops, and afterwards of sevi ig 
Philadelphia fall a prey to a victorious army; we should not have been 
at Valley Forge with less than half the force of the enemy, destitute 
of everything, in a situation neither to resist nor to retire; we should 
not have seen New York ieft with a handful of men, yet an overmate); 
for the main army of these States, while the principal part of their 
ferce was detached for the reduction of two of them; we should not 
have found ourselves this spring so weak as to be insulted by 5 
men, unable to protect our baggage and magazines, their security (e- 
pending on a@ good countenance and a want of enterprise in the enemy; 
we should not have been the greatest part of the war inferior to the 
enemy, indebted for our safety to their inactivity, enduring frequentiy 
the mortification of seeing invitin a to ruin them pass 
unimproved for want of a force which the country was completely able 
to afford; and of seeing the country ravaged, our towns burned, th: 
inhabitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity from the same 
cause, 


HOO 


DERANGEMENT OF FINANCES, 


Nor have the ill effects been confined to the military line. A great 
part of the embarrassments in the civil departments flow from the 
same source. The derangement of cur finances is essentially to be 
ascribed to it. The expenses of the war and the paper emissions have 
been sony multiplied by it. We have had, a great part of the time, 
two sets of men to feed and pay, the discharged men going home and 
the levies coming in. This was more remarkably the case in 1775 and 
1776. The difficulty and cost of engaging men have increased at every 
successive attempt, till omen the present levies we find there are 
some who have received $150 in specie for five months’ service, while 
our officers are reduced to the sagreeable necessity of performing 
the duties of drill sergeants to them, with this mortifying reflection 
annexed to the business, that by the time they have taught those men 
the rudiments of a soldier’s duty their services will have expired and 
the work recommenced witb a new set. The consumption of provi- 
sions, arms, accouterments, and stores of every kind has been doubled 
in spite of every precaution I could use, not only from the cause just 
mentioned, but from the carelessness and licentiousness incident to 
militia and irregular troops. Our discipline also has been much hurt, 
if not ruined. 


VOLUNTEER SYSTEM INTERFERED WITH CULTIVATION OF LAND. 


The peeps ealls upon the militia have interrupted the cultivation 
of the land and, of course, have lessened the quantity of its produce, 
occasioned a scarcity, and enhanced the prices. In an army so unstable 
as ours order and economy have been impracticable. No person who 
has been a close observer of the geree of our affairs can doubt that 
our currency has depreciated without comparison more rapidly from 
the system of short enlistments than ft would have done otherwise. 
WAR PROTRACTED ON ACCOUNT OF VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 

There is every reason to believe that the war has been protracted on 
this account. Our opposition being less, the successes of the encmy 
have been greater. The fluctuation of the Army kept alive their hopes, 
and at every period of the dissolution of a considerable part of it the) 
have flattered themselves with some decisive advantages. Had we kept 
a permanent army on foot, the enemy could have had nothing to hope 
for and would in all probability _have listened to terms long asv. 
(Jared Sparks, Writings of George Washington (Boston, 1835).) 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Haske] said yesterday, 
in a quotation from Gen. Horatio C. King: 

At a meeting of the Society of the Army of the Potomac in Portland, 
Me., in 1890, Gen. Sherman was presented after Gen, Walker's oration. 
He was in a ver happy moed and talked much upon volunteering, and 
in one sentence he said: “I do believe, as I believe in Him who rules 
over us all, that this country spent $1,000,000,000 and 100,000 precious 
lives to teach you tne art of war.” 


He further quotes from Gen. King: 
I do not know that Congress cares to take the advice from the soldiers 


who saw service in the sixties. We know the weakness and folly of the 
volunteer system. The Government started wrong by relying upvn 
volunteers. ee ad 

In a letter written to Count Gasparin, August 4, 1862, Pres’ 
dent Lincoln said, in part, as follows: 


Be not alarmed if shall tearn that we shall have resorted (0 the 
draft for part of th It seems etrenge even to me, but it is tm. 
that the Government is now pressed to this cause by a popular demanc. 


In a letter to Gov. Seymour, New York, August 7, 1563, le 
states : , £e- 
We are contending with an enemy, abe, as. I understand, drives every 

8 


ble-bodied man he can reach into ranks, very much as a but her 
4 No time is wasted, no argument 


pen. now 

produces which will soom turn upon our” 
soldiers, already in the field, if they shall not be sus''" 

by recruits as they should be, It produces an army with a rapidity not 
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Se army already deemed by Congress, and palpably in fact, so far 
exhausted as to be inadequate, and then more time to obtain a court 
de eon as to Vuether a law is constitutional which requires a part 
of those not now in the service to go to the aid of those who are already 
in it. 

In 1863 President Lincoln said, as follows, regarding, as he 
put it, “draft or conscription mie 

BEGINNING OF ‘WAR. 


At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of motives, 
pressing, Some in one direction and some in the other, would be pre- 
sented to the mind of each man physically fit for .a soldier, upon the 
combined effect of which motives he would cr would not voluntarily 
enter the service. Among these motives would be patriotism, political 
ins. ambition, personal courage, love of adventure, want of employ- 
ut, and convenience, or the opposites of some of these. 


NECESSITY OF DRAFT. 


an 





We already have and have had in the service, as appears, substan- 
tially all that can be obtained upon this voluntary weighing of motives. 
And yet we must somehow obtain more or relinquish the original object 


of the contest, together with all the blood and treasure already ex- 
pended in the effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for 
the draft has been enacted You who do not wish to be soldiers do 
not like this law. ‘This 1s natural; nor does it imply want of patriot- 


ism. Nothing can be so just and necessary as to make us like it if 
it is disagreeable to us. We are prone too, to find false arguments 


with which to excuse ourselves for opposing such disagreeable things. 
In this case those who desire the rebellion to succeed and others who 
seek reward in a different way are very active in accommodating us 


with this class of arguments. 
IS CONSCRIPTION CONSTITUTIONAL? 
They tell us the law is unconstitutional. It is the first instance, I 


tieve, in which the power of Congress to do a thing has ever been 
questioned ina case when the power is given by the Constitution in 
ex] terms. Whether a power can be implied when it is not ex- 
pressed has often been the subject of controversy; but this is the first 
( in which the degree of effrontery has been ventured upon of deny- 
ing a power which is plainly and distinctly written down in the Con- 


ress 





stitution. The ‘Constitution declares that “the Congress shall have 
power * * * to raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 


money to ‘that use shall be for a longer term than two years.” The 
whole scope of the conscription act is “to raise and support armies.” 
There is nothing else in it. It makes no appropriation of money, and 
hence the money clause just quoted is not touched by it. 

rhe case simply ‘ts, the Constitution provides that the Congress shall 
have power to raise and support armies, and by this act the Congress 
has exercised the power to raise and support armies. This is the whole 


of it. It is a law made in literal pursuance of this part of the United 
States Constitution; and another part of the same Constitution de- 
clares that “this Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance 


thereof * * ® ghall be the supreme law of the land, and the judges 


in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” Do you admit 
that the power is given to raise and support armies, and yet insist 
that by this act Congress has not exercised the power in a constitu- 
tional mode—has not done the thing in the right way? Who is to 
judge of this? The Constitution gives Congress the power, but it does 
not prescribe the mo@e or expressly declare who shall prescribe ft. 
In such case Congress must prescribe the mode or relinquish the power. 
There is no alternative. Congress could not exercise the power to do 
the thing if it had not ‘the power of providing a way to do it, when no 
way is provided by the Constitution for doing it. In fact, Congress 
would not have the power to raise and support armies, if even by the 
Constitution it were left to the option of any other or others to give 
or withhold the only mode of doing it. If the Constitution had pre- 
scribed a mode, Congress could and must follow that mode; but, as it 
is, the mode neeessariiy goes to Congress, with the power expressly 
given. The power is given fully, completely, unconditionally. It is 
not a power to raise armies if State authorities consent, nor if the 
men to compose the armies are entirely willing, but it is a power to 
raise nt armies given to Congress by the Constitution, with- 
out an “ if,” 





THERE CAN BE NO ARMY WITHOUT SfEN. 
The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our country 
can not be maintained without the further raising and supporting 
of armies, There can be no army without men. Men can ‘be had only 


voluntarily or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them volun- 

tarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft, the eonscription. 

If YOU BELIEVE THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IS A SUCCESS, SHOW IT BY 
VOLUNTEERING. 

If you dispute the fact, and declare that men can still be had 

voluntarily in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves 


Volunteering in such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. 
Or, if not a sufficient number, but any one of you will volunteer, he 
for his single self will eseape all the horrors of the draft, and will 
thereby do only what each one of at least a million of his manly 


bret] ren have already done. Their toil and blood have been given as 
much for you as for themselves. Shall it all be lost-rather than that 
you, too, will bear your :part? 

EVERY PATRIOT SHOULD WILLINGLY TAKE HIS CHANCE, 

I not say that all who would avoid serving in the war are un- 
Petriotic; but I do think every patriot should willingly take his 
enar under a law made with great care, in order to secure entire 
fairness, This law was considered, discussed, modified, and amended 
vy Congress at great length, and with much labor; and was finally 
p | by both branches, with a near approach to unanimity. At least 
i may not be exactly such as any one man out of Congress, or even 
it Congress, would have made it. It has been said, and I believe truly 
that the Constitution itself is not altogether such as any one of its 
net would have preferred. It was the joint work of all, and cer- 


the better that it was so. 
a DRAFT PRACTICES IN ALL AGES OF THE WORLD. 
vervice ine of the draft, which simply is involuntary or enforced 
e, it new. It has been practiced in all ages of the world. 
DRAFT WELL KNOWN TO FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
It was well known to the framers of our Constitution as one of 


= modes of raising armies at the time they placed in that instrument 
provision that “ the Congress shall have power to raise and sup- 
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he matched on our side, if we first waste time to reexperiment with | port armies”’ It had been used just before in establishing our inde- 


pendence, and it was also used under the Constitution in 1812. 
is the peculiar hardship now ? 


IAS THE MANHOOD OF OUR RACE at 
shrink from the 


Wherein 


N OUT? 


Shall we hecessary means to maintain our free 


government, which our grandfathers employed to establish it an 


t 1 our 
own fathers have already employed once to maintain it‘ Are we 
degenerate? Llas the manhood of our race run out? 

DRAFT LAW TO BE FAITHFULLY EXECUTED. 
With these views and on these principles I feel bound to tell you 
it is my purpese to see the draft law faithfully executed. 
The following from the Washington Times might be of 
interest : 
LABORITES LOSE—THEY OPPOSED CONSCRIPTION IN NEW ZRALAND AND AI 
DEFEATED, 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
All the laborites who oppesed conscription have been defeated in 
the municipal election in New Zealand. 
Among those who saw service in "98 who have written me is 


Standard, of 


In a letter 


Mr. J. Walter Mitchell, editor of the American 
this city, who saw service in Cuba as a private. 
written to me to-day he writes in part as follows: 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir AND ComRaADE: As a volunteer in the War with Spain and 
editor of the American Standard, representing the veterans of that 
war, of the Philippii.e insurrection, and the members of nine semimilti 


tary patriotic organizations, national in scope, 1 most heartily cengratu- 
late you on the manly stand you have taken for selective conscription 
I have received many letters since this matter of raising an army 


has been under consideration by Congress—the writers in every instance 
being American fighting men, those who have followed the flag—and 
every letter is an expert indorsement of the plan for which you and 
practically every other Spanish War veteran are so nobly contending. 


Fad selective conscription instead of the obsolete volunteer system 
been in vogue in ninety-eight, it is my opinion that this fair land 
would not now be dotted over with human wrecks, victims of insani- 





tary conditions and inexperienced officers that were 
of the Spanish-American War. 

You served in the War with Spain, Comrade James, and your regi- 
ment was one of those at the front in the campaign which resulted in 
the capture of Santiago, Cuba, and the surrender of the Spanish army 
under Gen. Torral, and you are aware therefore of the fierce conditions 
that prevailed under the volunteer system. So-called officers who could 


notorious scandals 





not drill the awkward squad or “ mount guard,” the embalmed beef, 
lack of discipline, scarcity of medical supplies, epidemics of typhoid, 
measles, end what not. In a word, our military condition in 1898 was 
disgraceful, and we do not want to see such things reenacted in our 


present war with Germany, which promises to be a really big affair. 






I have received—yesterday and to-day-~a large number of letters 
from former soldiers in many States commending your stand for selec- 
tive conscription and commending your speech. 

Sincerely, yours, 
a J. WALTER MITCHELL, Pditor. 

Shall we follow the advice of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Sherman, or shall we follow the advice of the “sob squad,” 
who have adopted a new motto, “ We need no Army to win— 
we can win this war by weeping and sobbing?” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dent- 


son] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, when the storm of Civil War 
first broke over our country, Gen. John A. Logan, then a young 
man, was a Member of this House, representing the district I 





now have the honor to represent. At an earlier age he had 
served in the Mexican War as a volunteer, and during those 
trying days had learned some of the rs and duties of 





military service. Resigning his seat in he went to 
Illinois with Stephen A. Douglas to speak and act for the Union. 
At Marion, which happens to be my home, his first 
appeal for volunteers in the cause of the Union and it was my 


Congress, 


he mad 


baitie 


good fortune, in after years, to know the first man who re 
sponded to the call and gave Logan his hand as a volunt 
and to live among some of those who survived. A regime 
was soon organized—a regiment of brave, patriotic, fighti 
men, who, with their commander, Col. Logan, afterwards re- 
ceived their baptism of fire at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Vicks- 


burg, and Atlanta. I do not believe any better, braver soldie 


ever marched to martial music than those who, as volunteer 

willingly left their homes under Logan and others like him 
from all parts ef the country, the North and the South, to 
fight for what they thought was a just cause. Before ihe close 
of the war the colonel of that regiment of veltunteers had won 


the name and fame of Gen. Jolin A. Logan, the grentest volut 
teer oflicer known to history. And the men of southern Ili 
nois who volunteered with him will forever deserve and hay 
the honor and admiration of a grateful Nation. 

And now, as we enter this war, I find it difficult, so far as I 


am concerned, to forget the spirit and the services of Gen. 
Logan and the men of his time. Their willing sacrifice, their 
patriotism, their courage, and devotion to duty will forever 


remain vivid in the memory of the men of Illinois and an in- 
spiration to volunteer service. Illinois has always been ready 
to respond to any call of the country for volunteers. In my own 
district there are thousands of patriotic men of military age 
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and qualifications who are ready and willing to offer their 
services, At least two provisional regiments have been formed 
and are drilling; many other company units are enrolled and 
ready to volunteer for service wherever the country may need 
them; and those men will be bitterly disappointed when they 
learn their services will not be accepted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have from the first appearance of threaten- 
ing danger to our country supported the President on every 
issue involving our foreign relations, our national defense, and 
whenever our natfonal honor and dignity were involved. I 
voted for the declaration of war and for the President’s request 
for a bond issue of $7,000,000,000 with which to begin the war. 
i am ready to support any measure he may recommend that I 
think will more effectively prosecute the war to a speedy and 
successful termination. 

The question of the best method of raising an efficient army 
is one about which there is an honest difference of opinion. I 
do not pretend to have any special knowledge of military mat- 
ters. I have never been a soldier, and have no ambition in that 
field of honor, even if I were physically qualified for it. I have 
made no particular study or observation of the science of war 
or modern methods of military training. I have approached this 
question with an open mind and have listened with keen inter- 
est to what has been said in debate. I would like to support 
the bill reported by the committee, because it at least recog- 
nizes the right of American citizens who are qualified for mili- 
tary duties to voluntarily offer their services in defense of their 
country. 

This bill does not place the country or the President in a posi- 
tion of complete or even partial dependence upon the so-called 
volunteer system, as many have supposed. It simply authorizes 
the President to call for volunteers and for a limited time gives 
the people the right to do that which they have always had the 
right to do—volunteer to serve or die for their country. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the noblest, the most exalted inspira- 
tion that ever moved the souls of men is that which moves them 
ito voluntarily give their lives to their country. It is the su- 
preme test of patriotism, the virtue which exalts mere men to 
the glory of national heroes. The commendable things men do 
in the service of their country and their fellow men are as num- 
berless as the sands of the sea. But the men who voluntarily 
offer their own lives that their country may live on always have 
been and always ought to be exalted above others. It was the 
volunteer spirit that united our discordant people and won our 
independence as a Nation; it saved us when the awful trial 
came from disunion. It has always served us well when we 
have needed men to fight, and this record of our fathers and 
forefathers, this tradition of our race, has been a fountain of 
inspiration to our people. It may be I shall regret to have 
seen the day and participated in the proceedings when this 
great American volunteer spirit was crushed and killed, as it 
surely will be if Congress passes a law in this crisis forbidding 
volunteers and providing for immediate compulsory service. 

Gentlemen, so far as my personal convictions are concerned, 
I believe a volunteer soldier is a better soldier than any con- 
script. I belleve a volunteer army is a better fighting army 
than any conscript army. What little reading I have done upon 
this subject has led me to believe that the greatest battles have 
been won by men who were enthusiastic in the cause for which 
they were fighting and who engaged in it willingly. It has been 
difficult for me to understand why the President and the War 
Department and the press of the country are so bitterly opposed 
to allowing American citizens to volunteer in this crisis. 

I could not see why the President should wish to force upon 
Congress a complete abandonment of the system of willing mili- 
tary service, which has been the tradition of our race and the 
pride of our country, and to so uncompromisingly urge upon 
Congress, right in the beginning of this war, & compulsory sys- 
tem which the President can not help knowing is distasteful to 
and disapproved by so many Members of the House. 


If I should follow my personal sentiments upon this question 
T would support the volunteer provision of the committee bill. 
But the more important question, so far as I am personally 
concerned, has been whether I should waive my personal 
views—which, after all, may be influenced by sentiment rather 
than sound reason—and support the provision for immediate 
selective conscription, recommended by the President and the 
War Department. To me there has been no difficulty or hesi- 
taney in determining what I would prefer to have done. My 
difficulty has been to determine whether it was my duty to fol- 
low my own views and sentiments or to waive them out of 
deference to the judgment of those who are experts and have 
made a life study of military matters. It will amount to no 
particular consequence to any save myself if I surrender or 
repress my own preference. But I realize it may be of seri- 


ous consequence to my country if I should err in following yy 
own sentiments on so important a question as this agains: })\, 
recommendations of those who are in a position to know betioy 
than I what ought to be done. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to views of 
Washington, Jefferson, Grant, and others presented by \jo. 
bers during this discussion. Reference has even been mado {, 
writings of Moses and the Prophets. I am disposed to }eljoy, 
that the views of the statesmen and generals of our form, 
wars were based upon the conditions of those days. Tt yyjehs 
be a serious mistake to rely upon them to-day, when condit! 
are entirely different and the methods of warfare have ©); 
changed. 

We are now engaged in a world war. All theories of warfare 
have had to be modified by the actual conditions that jaye 
arisen during the progress of this war. We must not close oyy 
eyes to the experience of the nations that for nearly three years 
have been engaged in the struggle. We are told by those who 
have observed and participated in the mobilization of the Ene 
lish armies that greater efficiency in our military organizatio 
and greater economy in the management of it can be secured }y 
immediate resort to the principle of universal military servico. 

I feel it my duty, Mr. Chairman, to repress my own sentiments 
and support the plan recommended by the War Department 
with the changes recommended by the minority report of the 
committee. I am making this statement that the House and 
country may know that I am voting for the plan of selectiya 
conscription because the arguments for it appeal to my better 
reason, and out of deference to the judgment of the President 
and the War Department, who ought to know far better than I 
what is necessary for our country as we enter this world war 

The people elected the President, who is the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. They must trust and follow him 
now. If we follow our own sentiments and oppose him in the 
conduct of the war we are maligned and misunderstood: we 
are even suspected of disloyalty and lack of patriotism; and we 
might be charged in high places with being “ willful men.” 

As for myself, I would much prefer, in the years to come, to 
have my judgment or my consistency questioned than my 
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cour: 


age or devotion to my country. If the future should unhappily 
prove that we have acted unwisely in approving the President's 
plan of selective compulsory service the people will wel! know, 


I am sure, where the responsibility for it belongs. 
may tell that we have acted well. 
I am opposed to the President’s recommendation that mili- 


I hope time 


tary age be fixed between the ages of 19 and 25. I do not think 
the boys of the country should be compelled to do the fighting 
in this war. If we are to have compulsory service, let it be as 


nearly universal service as possible and include all available 
men between the ages of 21 and 40, as recommended |\y the 
committee. 

I especially approve those provisions of the bill requiring 
each State to furnish its proportionate part of the men heeded 
for military service, excluding exemptions, according to their 
population ; and providing that men of the same State or counts 
may serve in the same units of the military organization, so that 
the spirit of local pride and comradeship may be preserved. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, That concludes the list of gentlemen who 
made application for recognition. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the comniii 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Boomer having re 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Saunpers «! Vil- 
ginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House oii tle 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had hai under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the (iit d 
States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENOE, 


Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania, by unanimous consent. «t tle 
request of Mr. Crago, was granted leave of absence ol 
of the death of his father. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent thi! 
the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 1! : 
a. m. to-morrow. aie Ss 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from \!0)ats' 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjow'ls i 
night it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there 0 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


vhen 
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ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


rh 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 52 


minutes p.m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order, until 
to-morrow, Saturday, April 28, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 


t from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 

f a communication of the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation to be immediately avail- 
able and to remain available until expended, for the introduc- 
tion of new fish and other aquatic foods (H. Doc. No. 72); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

® A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 

copy of a communication of the Seeretary. of War submitting 
nplemental estimates of appropriations required by the War 
Department for the service of the fiscal year ending June 380, 
1918 (H. Doe. No. 73); to the Committee on Appropriations 
| ordered to be printed, 


au 


ent 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, bills and resolutions were 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eigen Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3349) to 
authorize the President in time of war to give direction to ex- 


Sseyv- 
and 


ports from the United States so as to insure their wise, econom- 
ical, and profitable distribution to other countries, and for 
other purposes; reported the same with amendment, accom- 


panied by a report (No. 32), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1007) authorizing 
the city of Bemidji, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near that place, reported the same with 
mendment, accompanied by a report (No. 33), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2343) granting 
consent to Ernest B. Denison, A. J. Barchfield, and Ethan I. 
Dodds to econstruet a bridge across the Wabash River within or 
near the city limits of the city of Vincennes, Ind., reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 34), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as 
amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 
3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No, 35), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3883) desig- 
hating October 27 of each year a legal holiday to be known as 
national fraternal day, to conserve the home, fraternalism, and 
4appiess ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (BL R. 3884) to authorize a special edition of 
1,000,000 copies of the Congresston ar Recorp daily ; to the Com- 
iittee on Printing. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (HL R. 3885) to authorize the sale of 
rerun lands at or near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel purposes ; 
to the Coramittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SABATH:: A bill (H. R. 3886) prohibiting the manipu- 
lation of the price of neeessaries of life; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary 


By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 3927) prohibiting fraud 
an the public by making or disseminating false statements 
ca concerning any merchandise, commodities, se- 
henna or service, and providing penalties for the violation 

‘ereots to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
esa . bill (A. R. 3928) for the relief of certain officers of 
aay thy and Navy in connection with the construction of the 
“nama Canal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3929) authorizing payment for damage to 
township roads by United States While encamped at 
Camp Meade during the War with Spain; to tne Committee on 
War Claims. 


or 
ede 


Troops 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3930) for the purchase of a site and tl 
erection thereon of a publie building at Middletown, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 3931) to amend the act ap 
proved March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to protect the dignity 
and honor of the uniform of the United States”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 3932) to prohibit the manu- 
facture, distribution, storage, use, and possession in time of 


war of explosives, providing regulations for the safe manufac 
ture, distribution, storage, use, and possession of the same, ani 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 
By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the regulating of price of anthracite 


ie 


coal and other commodities; to the Committee on Interstate at 
Foreign Commerce, 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and reselutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 3887) granting a 
sion to Frank A. Crawford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3888) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (CH. R. 3889) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob P. Fishback; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3890) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry C. Taylor; to the Committee 
on LIuvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (HH. R. 5891) granting a pension to 
Robert A. Ryder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3892) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John I. Kelly; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3893) 
to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 3894) for the relief 
Schroeder: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 3895) granting an 
crease of pension to Eli W. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3896) granting an increase of pension 
Anderson York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3897) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley Dern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


pen- 


for the relief of Sarah Haverstic! 


of Char] 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3898) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3899) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Hesson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3900) granting an increase of pension to 
William Crawford ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3901) granting an increase of pension to 


James Orr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3902) granting a pension to Anna C, Liy- 
ingston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3908) granting a pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3904) granting an increase of pension t 
John N. Dansdill: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3905) granting an increase of pension 
Ezekiel Bogard: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3906) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Dial: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Jane Snide 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8907) granting an increase of pension to 
James BE. Houghland: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3908) granting a pension to Sarah J. Me- 
Kim: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3909) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Culbertson: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3910) granting an inerense of pension to 
Willinm J. MeCormick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3911) granting an increase of pension to 


Samuel R. Easter: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3912) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3913) granting an increase of pension 
Jesse Palmatier: te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3914) granting an increase of pensiol ’ 
Andrew J. Bass; to the Committee on Invalid I 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3915) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3916) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8917) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3918) granting an increase of pension 
Steward M. Castner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3919) granting an increase of pension to 

syron Battin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3920) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Chadwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3921) granting an increase of pension to 
Marvin Waldorph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3922) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Jennings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3923) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Adcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 8924) granting a pension to 
William Peacock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 3925) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Rosenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3926) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Means; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3933) granting 
a pension to Sarah E. Brady, widow of Nathaniel I. Brady ; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 3934) for the relief of Albert J. 
Weber ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3935) granting 
an increase of pension to Ruth M. Hoag; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 3936) granting 
a pension to James Shortell; to the Committee on Pensions, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Twentieth 
Century Club, of Washington, D. C., favoring the selective draft ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Alumni and friends of 
North Western College, of Chicago, Ill., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Memorial of Mennonite Congregation of Eb- 
enezer Church, of Moundridge, Kans., against universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wichita, Kans., favoring 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

ty Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of 37 citizens of Bordentown, 
N. J., favoring selective conscription ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Republican Club of New 
York City, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Milwaukee Western Malt Co., rela- 
tive to amount of grain used by brewers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, relative to treaty relations and bargain- 
ing tariffs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petitions of religious sects of Belleville, Pa., 
asking for exemption from conscription; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chambersburg, Pa., favoring con- 
scription; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Congregation of Tonica; the Protestant Churches of 
Grand Ridge; the Presbyterian Church of Streator; the Con- 
gregational Church of Peru; The Baptist Church and. the 
Congregational Sunday School of Utica; the Bethlehem and 
Houges Churches, of Morris; the Middle Creek Presbyterian 
Church, of Winnebago; the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Mendota; the State Street Baptist Church, of Rockford; the 
village of Hinckley; the Streator Brick Co., of Streator; the 
furniture manufacturers of Rockford; the Congregation of the 
Episcopal Church of Rockford; the Federated Church of Rock- 
ton; the Union Congregational Church of Somonauk, and citi- 
zens of Capron, all in the: State of Illinois, favoring national 
prohibition of the liquor traffic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Also, memorial of entire Congregation of Episcopa) ( 
of Rockford, Ill., favoring universal military training: 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorials of Worcester (Mass.) ¢ 
ber of Commerce, Boston Musicians’ Protective Ass, 
Local No, 9, A. F. M., and Massachusetts Society of th 
of the American Revolution, favoring universal military 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the Massachusetis < 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, favoring co); 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, — 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of the congregations of thy 
Presbyterian Church of Kirkwood, the Presbyterian Cj)y, 
Chestnut Level, the Presbyterian Church of Little Britain 
the Presbyterian Church of Middle Octoraro, all in the s:: 
Pennsylvania, urging national prohibition as a war me: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. J. W. Meminger and 176 other « ‘ 
of Lancaster, Pa., urging national prohibition as a war me: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. HILL: Memorials of Excelsior Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, Stamford, Conn., favoring selective conscription ; {,, t), 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Laura M. Schilling 
Christian citizenship superintendent, Salem Woman's Christiny 
Temperance Union, and numerous other citizens of Salem, Ohio. 
in faver of national prohibiton as a preparedness measure: | 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Royal Areanum of Cop- 
necticut, favoring universal military training; to the Committer 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of American Peace and Arbitration 
League, favoring universal military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of motor and accessory manufacturers of New 
York City, favoring conscription; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Rotary Club of Watertown, N. Y., favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committce on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Memorials of sundry church organizations 
of the State of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitions of the Automobile Club of America 
and Tilden & Co., of New York, in re military preparations for 
war and favoring universal service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and 
Queens, in re methods of raising war revenue; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the New York State League of Savings and 


Loan Associations, in re methods of raising war revenue: to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 


York, in re raw supplies after the war; to the Comuitice on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Evidence to accompany House 
bill 8755, in re pension case of Wilson J. Parker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petitions of the dry federations of Wil- 
liams and Van Wert. Counties, Colton Methodist [Episcopal 
Sunday School, the Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian Sut- 
day Schools, Methodist Episcopal Brotherhood, and the bya 
gelical Church, Napoleon, Ohio, favoring national prohilition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of the Clinton Presbyterian sid the 
Homewood Baptist Churches, Johnetta; the First Presbyterian 
Church, Kittanning; the Methodist Episcopal Church, !siftan- 
ning; the Methodist Episcopal Church, Hawthorn; the Firs 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Parkers Landing; the Mens Bille 
Class and the United Presbyterian Church, Freeport, :!! in the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition (uri 
period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the First Methodist Episcopal Chi! 
First Presbyterian Church, and the Hebron Lutheran (ir 
Leechburg, Pa., favoring closing of distilleries and brewer 
the interest of our national food supply; to the Committe 08 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church, Freeport. Pa., ar 
the United Presbyterian Church, Leechburg, Pa., favors pro- 
hibiting the sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquors (U's 
the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorials of Boston Musicians I rovec 
tive Association, Local No. 9, A. F. M.; Worcester ( Mass.) 


the 
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er of Commerce; Massachusetts Society of the Sons of 
erican Revolution; and Ancient Order of Hibernians of 
lusetts, favoring universal military training; to the 
itee on Military Affairs. 

\ir. WARD: Petition of citizens of Shandaken and Pine 
\. Y., favoring direct tax on incomes instead of bond 
for War expenses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, April 28, 1917. 
(Legislative dey of Monday, April 23, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to 
the pending bili, but I have just learned that my colleague 
Mr. PoMERENE] had expected recognition this morning, and if 
I can vield for a few moments to my colleague I would be glad | 
to show him that courtesy. Otherwise, I desire to address the 
senate, 

Mr. POMERENE, There is no arrangement whereby anyone 
has the floor, I understand that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borin] is ready to proceed this morning. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 





New 
Overman 
Page 
Penrose 
Pomerene 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, 8. Cc. 
Smoot 


Hitchcock 
Husting 
Johnson, Cal. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 

King 

Lodge 

Harding McKellar 
Hardwick Martin 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


able 


Bora 

Brady 

nberlain 

ivtis 

llingham 

rnald 
inghuysen 

ger 


Stone 
Sutherland 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Trammell 
Vardaman 
Wadsworth 
Walsh 
Warren 


( I 


I desire to announce the unavoid- | 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Huanes] on account of 
illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. GorF] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, My colleague [Mr. LANE] is unavoid- 
ably absent on aceount of illness. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have aftswered | 
to the roll eall. There is no quorum present. The Secretary 
Will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Kirpy, Mr. SHarrorH, and Mr. STERLING an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. HARDING. Without objection, I should be glad to 
dress myself to the Senate while waiting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nothing can 
presence of a quorum is disclosed. 

Mr. HARDING. I am not certain about the number here. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Let the Chair announce the number of 
Senators present, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust that some Senator on the other | 
side will ask that the absentees shall be brought in. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
'o procure the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. 
out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. SAuLspury, and Mr. | 
Wit IAMS entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered the 
roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ad- 


proceed until 


The Sergeant at Arms will carry | 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
Ss Chiet Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 

Foe ee enrolled bill (S. 1800) to amend an act approved 

ae ~, 1906, and entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge 

Coh a Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of | 

oe uindia to sell, hold, and convey certain real estate,” and it | 
“Ss thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
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PETITIONS 
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AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE 


The Chair lays before the Senate 


| & joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Iowan. which 


Will be inserted in the Recorp. 
The joint resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has by res 
that a state of war exists between the United State 
German Government: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Thirty 

seventh General Assembly of Iowa, That for the purpose of assisting 

in carrying on the war and bringing the conflict to a successful termina 

tion, all the resources of the State of Iowa are hereby pledged to t 

Government of the United States of America; and 
Resolved. That an engrossed copy hereof be transmitted to the Presi 

dent of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the Speake 

of the House of Representatives of the Congr: the United States 
krxest R. Moore, 
President of the Senate. 
M. B. Pirt, 
Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that this joint resolution originated in the senate, 

and is known as senate joint resolution No. 12. 

THOMAS WALTERS, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Wea ke 


olution declared 
s and the Imperial 


ss of 


2 
=m, 


Approved Apri A. De 398T. 
IIARDING, 
Governor 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the Territory 
Hawaii, which will be inserted in the Rrcorp. 
The concurrent resolution is as follows: 
crisis has arisen in the affairs of the United States of 
America in its relation with Germany on account of the total failure 
and refusal of that power to observe the rules of war in carrying 
on the great conflict now raging in Europe, as well as its direct and 
defiant disregard of its treaties with and promises to the United 
States, by reason of which the rights of American citizens have for 
many months been trampled under foot and hundreds of their lives 
ruthlessly sacrificed; and 
Whereas while professing friendship for United States, Germany 
has perfidiously attempted to incite countries to attack the 
United States and has used its diplomatic and other agencies in said 
United States to plot and destrey this country; and 
Whereas the limits of patient endurance have been reached, 
Presideut of the United States has, before the Cengress of the 
country, solemnly voiced the determination of the people of th: 
United States to yield no longer to the outrages and injuries inflicted 
on the country and ali of its people by the German Government, but 
to rise in defense of these rights and oppose by force not only the 
continuance of such wrongs, but to crush forever the formidable 
attempts now being made by Prussianism to the liberties 
of the world: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Territory Hawaii (the House of 
Representatives goncurring), That the peop! llawaii unqualifiedly 
indorse and support the position now taken by the United States, 
voiced by the President, and will, by every means in their power, aid 
and assist the country in defending its rights, maintaining an honor 
able national existence, and opposing the triumph of principles for 
which Prussianism is contending, which triumph would result in the 
destruction of individual and national liberty in the world; be it 
further 
Resolved, That copies this resolution be forthwith forwarded 
the President of the United States, the President of the Sen 
the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 


¢ 
ot 


the 


other 


and the 


destroy 


of 
of 


as 


of 
to 
HAWAII, 

April 5, 1917. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was this day aid 


finally in the Senate of the Territory of Law ii. 
Cas. T. 


TORY 


OF 


THe SENATE OF THE Tern 
f / liavwaii, 


Honolulu 


pte 


LLINGWORTH, 
thee enate, 
the 


: of Senate, 


CHE TerRiTorRY OF THIAWAILI, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 5, 1917. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was this day adopted 

finally in the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Ht. L. LoLSTBIN 

House of Repres 

EpWARD Woopwat 

House of Repres 


IIlouSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 


Speaker, 
Clerk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a large number 
of petitions and memorials which have to do with the pending 
bill. They will be noted in the Recorp and referred tu the Com 
mittee on Printing to determine whether they shall be printed in 
full or not. 

The petitions and memorials are as follows: 

Petitions from the Society of the War of 1812 in the Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania; the State Council of the District o! 
Columbia, Daughters of America; the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor; the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii; the Swarthmore (Pa.) Monthly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends; the Twentieth Century Club, of Washing 
ton, D. C.; and the Turpentine & Rosin Associ 
tion, of New Orleans. La. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in congress 


Producer ~ 


ff petifion 
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bled, and a petition signed by a large number of women of the 
National Service School of the Women’s Section of the Navy 
League, which will be printed in the Recorp with the first 
signature only. 

The petitions are as follows: 

The Daughters of the American Revolution in congress assembled 
urge that the Congre+s of the United States cease to retard legislation 
on the measure for selective draft as recommended by the President of 
the United States, and, furthermore, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution urge that the Congress of the United States proceed without 


further delay to pass the provision for selective draft. 
MARGARET M. Berry. 








Seconded by Miss Mary Temple. 
This motion was immediately passed. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SCHOOL (INC.) OF THE 
WOMAN’s SECTION OF THE NAVY LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1917. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned women of the National Service School of the 
Women’s Section of the Navy League, representing 40 States of the 
Union, urge Congress to pass at once the bill providing for universal 
military training and service. We base the justice of our demand on 
the following: 

We know that our country is in deadly peril ; 

ee believe that our country is worth defending, even at the cost of 
life ; 

We are convinced that equal rights and privileges demand equal serv- 
ice and duty from all citizens ; 

We believe that as every man enjoys life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness in time of quiet, so should he be willing to sacrifice those 
blessings in time of stress; 

We know that our present system of sacrificing the willing for the 
unwilling, the brave for the cowardly, the worthy for the unworthy, is 
utterly wrong and indefensible ; 

England found the volunteer system a failure, and we must be warned 
by her experience and adopt a system of universal military training ; and 

In this time of peril yours is the unparalleled opportunity to see 
aright. In the name of the country you serve, we supplicate you to lift 
the burden of war from the shoulders of the few to the shoulders of the 
=e American people, that it may not crush us, but may be borne by us 
te victory. 

ELISABETH ELLIcoTT Pon, 

Mr. WARREN presented a telegram embodying a resoiution 
adopted by the Casper Industrial Club, of Wyoming, praying for 
selective draft, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Willimantic, Conn., and of the I. 8S. Spencer 
Sons Co., of Guilford, Conn., praying for national prohibition 
during the war, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of the Rogue River 
University Club, of Medford, Oreg., praying for conscription, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Falmouth Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, of Maine, praying for the adoption of the provi- 
sion in the pending Army bill concerning universal military 
service, whereby members of the Society of Friends and others 
having conscientious objections to military service may be 
allowed to render honorable service of a nonmilitary character 
to the Government in time of necessity, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of the Emergency War Coun- 
cil of Dubois, Pa., and of the congregation of the Church of 
St. Martin in the Fields, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for 
selective conscription, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the congregations 
of sundry churches in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition during the period of the war, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions from the Associated 
Churches of Saginaw; the congregation of the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Mission Church, of Stambaugh; and sundry citizens of 
Atlanta, all in the State of Miehigan, praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Milan, 
Mich., remonstrating against compulsory military service, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


CONFIRMATION OF KENNETH E. SCHWINN, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the confirmation, as in open executive session, of Kenneth B. 
Schwinn, a citizen of California, to be second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years. If this 
nomination is not now eonfirmed, the nominee will be over the 
maximum age limit to-day, and will therefore lose his com- 
mission. This has the unanimous assent of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and, in the absence of the Senator from Virginia 
| Mr. Swanson], I ask for the present consideration of the nomi- 
nation and its confirmation, : 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the confirm 
the nomination will say “aye.” [A pause.} Those 
will say “no.” [A pause.] There are no noes, and tly 
nation is confirmed. F 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the President be notified of 1) 
firmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President will be «,: 

STATEMENT OF M. RENF VIVIANI. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, M. Rene Viviani, the 
the French Commission to the United States, made a st: 
to the Washington newspaper men yesterday, which js 
quent and presents in such a splendid and feeling 
affection of the French people for America, that ] 
it may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warren in the « 
Without objection, the matter referred to will be pri: 
the Recorp. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

I promised to receive you after having reserved, 
mentary courtesy required, my first communication sol 
the President. I have just had the honor, which T shared , 
the other members of the mission, of being received by h I 
am indeed happy to have been chosen to present the gre as 
of the French Republic to the illustrious man whose name js 
every French mouth to-day, whose incomparable messac 
this very hour being read and commented upon in all our s 
as the most perfect charter of human rights, and which so 
expresses the virtues of your race—long-suffering patie 
fore appealing to force, and force to avenge that long-su! 
patience when there can be no other means. 

Since you are here to listen to me, I ask you to rep 
thousandfold the expression of our deep gratitude for tly 
thusiastie reception the American people have granted us in 
Washington. It is not to us, but to our beloved and hero 
France, that reception was aecorded. We were proud to be her 
children in those unforgettable moments when we read in t 
radiance of the faces we saw the noble sincerity of your hearts 
And I desire to thank also the press of the United States, rey 
resented by you. I fully realize the ardent and disintereste 
help you have given by your tireless propaganda in the cause o! 
right. I know your action has been incalculable. Gentlemen 
I thank you. 

We have come to this land to salute the American 
and its Government, to call to fresh vigor our lifelong fricuds! 
sweet and cordial in the ordinary course of our lives, and 
these tragic hours have raised to all the ardor of brothe: 
leve—a bretherly love which in these last years of suffering has 
multiplied its most touching expressions. You have given help 
not only in treasure, in every act of kindness and good \ 
for us your children have shed their blood, and the names « 
your sacred dead are inscribed forever in our hearts. And i! 
was with a full knowledge of the meaning of what you di 
you acted. Your inexhaustible generosity was not the charity o 
the fortunate to the distressed, it was an affirmation of ) 
conscience, a reasoned approval of your judgment. 

Your fellow countrymen knew that under the savage ‘ssau'l 
of a nation of prey which has made of war, to quote a filioll 
saying, its national inc.stry, we were upholding with our i 
comparable allies, faithful and valiant to the death, witli © 
those who are fighting shoulder to shoulder with us on the firiie 
line, the sons of indomitable England, a struggle for the vi 
lated rights of man, for that democratie spirit which the torees 
of autocracy were attempting to crush throughout the 
We are ready to carry that struggle on to the end. o 

And now, as President Wilson has said, the Republic o! the 
United States rises in its strength as a champion of right auc 
rallies to the side of France and her allies. Only our ov 
scendants, when time has removed them sufficiently far frol 
present events, will be able to measure the full significance," 
gratideur of an historic act which has sent a thrill throus! \ 
whele world. From to-day on all the forces of freedom «re! 
loose. And not only victory, of which we were already « ssl 
is certain; the true meaning of victory is made matics! | 
can not be merely a fortunate military conclusion to (i's s\!"~" 
gle; it will be the victory of morality and right, and will ‘ory’ 
secure the existence of a world in which ali our childrer - 
draw free breath in full peace and undisturbed pursuit \' 
labors. 


To accomplish this great work, whieh will be earried t — 
pletion, we are about to exchange views with the men!" ae 
Government best qualified to help. The cooperation © a 
Republie of the United States in this werld conflict . _ 


assured. We work together as freemen who are resolve 
the ideals of mankind, 
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INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to in- 
crease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 
“ \Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the amendment to the pend- 
ng bill, to which I desire to address myself for a little while 
ond at the same time offer some observations on the bill itself, 
though it conforms to the general terms of legislation, has 
a specificend in view. There is no desire to disguise it. Indeed, 
after the action in the other branch of Congress, it would be futile 
to attempt to do so. If I did not have an abiding conviction in 
the sober second thought of Congress, as well as in reliable pub- 
lie opinion, I would think it useless to discuss the amendment 
now, inasmuch as the other House has for the moment ex- 
pressed itself in opposition. but I am very glad specifically to 
say that the amendment has in view a possible volunteer army 
for immediate and intensive training, to be recruited by Col. 
Roosevelt, a former Commander in Chief of the United States 
Army and Navy. It opens the way to provide the earliest possi- 
ple armed American force to participate in the battles on the 
western front of Europe. It provides the advance guard of 
American ideals, bearing the oriflame of New World liberty, 
New World civilization, and New World humanity, and armed 
assurance of our everlasting committal to maintained national 
rights. 

Mr. President, not a little has been written and printed about 
a Roosevelt expeditionary force to Europe. Our people, little 
realizing the tremendous possibilities of our involvement, but 
with all thoughts turned to the world tragedy and our associa- 
tion therewith, have wondered why the typically American 
tender and the typically Rooseveltian tender of a volunteer 
force should have awakened no encouraging American response. 
Millions of American voices would have cheered an instant 
acceptance, and twenty millions of armed allies in Europe—our 
allies, now—would have acclaimed the hastened coming as the 
substance of American utterance as so eloquently and so fittingly 
spoken by the President in his address to Congress. 

Mr. President, I am a believer in universal and compulsory 
military service, ofttimes alluded to as conscription. The lat- 
ter term is more frequently used to make universal service 
offensive than to further the Nation’s cause. I mean to vote 
for the pending measure, which has the sanction of the com- 
mittee. I mean to register my conviction that the privilege of 
citizenship involves an obligation as well. So it is not to be 
misconstrued that the amendment offered means a compromise 
between an army of volunteers and an army enrolled under the 
obligations of citizenship. Specifically, it is designed to give 
form to a Rooseveltian expression of eager and ready American- 
ism and to provide an army of Americans who believe in him 
and his gospel of Americanism, and afford him and them the 
simplest means of proving that American expression and Ameri- 
can action are in compelling accord. 

Distinctly two things are in the minds of those who support 
this amendment. The first is the effect on our allies in Eu- 
rope—the earliest possible moral encouragement and soulful 
heartening of our allies, who are fighting our battles as well as 
their own. It does not underestimate the impressiveness of our 
(deliberate preparation of an army of a million, while laying 
the foundation for ten millions more, if need be, to say that 
in immediate force of one to four divisions of American volun- 
teers would put new life in every allied trench and a new glow 
in every allied camp fire on every battle front of Europe. A 
division to-morrow would exert the strength of 10 divisions 
hext year and add to the tnorale of the allied armies what shells 
ind guns and assurances of food could not add in many months 
of most cordial cooperation. The psychic moment awaits, and 
the special volunteer force for Europe will afford the ringing 
answer, 

The second specific thing in contemplation is the psycho- 
logical contribution to the crystallization of the American mind. 
American opinion is divided on the plan of providing for an 
‘irty for defense. Otherwise there would be no contention in 
Congress, Representatives in Congress are not divided in 
‘pinion when the public mind is of one accord. Members are 
iuman, and keenly sensitive to political indications. They 
‘re hot unmindful of that thing we call popularity. They are 
*xpected to voice the popular mind. Sometimes they mistake 
ephemeral reflexes for dependable public opinion, and ofttimes 
forget that there are times when it is essential to contribute to 
public opinion as well as to follow it. I think it will not be 
iwerthodox to say that popular government requires leadership 
'n thought as well as sensitive ears. 
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Ours is a peculiar condition, out of which only the great 
crisis now to be met can lift us. We have drifted, normally and 
excusably, let it be said, into the selfish existence. We have 
arrogated to ourselves the advantages of freedom without a 
thought of its needful guaranties. We have assumed that we 
might share in the world’s fortunes and escape its misfortunes. 
We have imagined we could dip into its luxuries without a 
worry about its great necessities. We have forgotten the in- 
exorable laws of compensation, under which some generation 
must pay. 

We have reveled in opportunity and rewards and rejoiced in 
abundance and ease, and have cultivated selfishness, though 
we have resented the very suggestion of such a thing. We 
have realized that there were principles to be maintained and 
righteousness to be fought for, but we have assumed that some- 
body else would do the fighting. We have looked upon the 
European upheaval and deplored; we have noted the awful 
tragedy and sorrowed ; we have had our sympathies and preju 
dices, and have suppressed them or violated neutrality in un 
heeding expression. but we have been more concerned about the 
result to European contenders than anxious about the con- 
flagration reaching the American temple of freedom. Even 
now, when we are involved, and when the involvement may 
exceed the most extravagant fears of those who measure the 
Old World’s madness, our people have come to no realization. 
It has been said in these debates that Germany must be 
halted, else the nations of the world must become her vassal 
States. It is shockingly true. Germany protests a war for 
self-preservation, but every shell exploded has been on for- 
eign soil. Wars for self-preservation seldom have such a begin- 
ning, no matter what the protest may be. Yet our own land 
has its hundreds of thousands impelled by love or hate, and 
See only tne European issue, without a concern for the fate of 
our own Republic, now inseparable from the peace terms to 
which Europe must come. Somebody, Mr. President, must 
speak the great peril. A German triumph and our American 
security are utterly incompatible. Germany has taken on a 
war with the world, and Germany must be brought to terms, or 
the world becomes her dominion. And yet, if the truth be 
spoken, and we must speak it, there are tens of thousands 
claiming American citizenship who would revolt against join- 
ing American forces in Europe, though they would gladly bear 
arms, I can believe, to resist invasion of our own land. To my 
own mind, to every soberly thinking mind, it is apparent that 
the allied triumph in Europe is the only guaranty we can have 
against ultimate invasion. We can fight for maintained rights 
to-morrow with thousands; if we do not, we shall be compelled 
to fight with millions next year for separate and safe-cuarded 
national existence. 

Popular realization has not yet come. 
have not yet been clearly separated. The great awakening has 
not come. The pity is that it will never come except in the 
echoes of national disaster and the convulsive sobs of an Ameri- 
can tragedy. I have no fear of the ultimate response. Ameri- 
can citizenship will not fail in the ultimate test. But I wish 
we could minimize the sacrificial offering which must precede 
the great awakening. 

Nothing must halt our preparation for the great conflict. I 
believe the universal and compulsory service plan will be the 
least sanguinary we can adopt. It will be a covenant among 
ourselves that a Republic worth living in is worth fighting for; 
and it will be notice to the world, and to Germany in particular, 
that the United States of America pledges its manhood and its 
resources and its very soul to the armed defense of that which 
we proclaim a righteous cause. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President—and this is the point I should 
like to emphasize if I knew the way—the Roosevelt volunteer 
division or divisions, and I specify by name because Col. Roose- 
yelt so well typifies our unalterable resolution and readiness to 
sacrifice, will prove thé agency, the expression, and the assur- 
anee of American intent while we make the resolute prepara- 
tion, while we commit the American mind, while we consecrate 
the American spirit. 

If I can judge from written and spoken expressions, if I can 
correctly interpret the developing American sentiment, such 
an army to Europe would answer for the time being the patri- 
otic aspiration to contribute an American force to the allied 
armies of Europe. No one will dispute that it would hearten 
the brave men who are now battling for what is our common 
cause in the western front of Europe. But better and more 
important than these, it will serve as the illuminating flame 
which lights the transformation at home, before whici the 


Duty and sentiment 


shifting slides give us a picture first confused, then revealing, 
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until the great screen of American life shall reveal us organized. 
equipped, united, and militant—ready to fight ana die, if need 
be, until the last dollar is expended and the last life is given 
to the cause of our Nation and its righteous preservation. 

The processes of committing a great democratic people to 
armed contention is one of evolution, unless calamity shocks 
that people into that state of mind where only one viewpoint 
is possible. I have believed, and believe now, that this limited 
voluntary expression of American resolution would hasten the 
processes of our committal. Not the governmental committal, 
for that is already and unalterably made, but the committa' of 
individual American hearts, which must beat in unison to guar- 
untee the strength of the Republic in peace or war. 

I have said, Mr. President,.that I can not understand—and I 
want to address this reminder to the other side of the Cham- 
ber—-nor can the popular mind understand, the hesitancy to 
encourage so patriotic an undertaking. It will not hinder the 
universal-service plan; it will popularize the enactment. It in- 
volves no hateful favoritism, because there is no offending 
privilege in allowing any American to make the supreme offering 
of his life for an American cause. It can not confuse the 
progress of organized preparedness under conscription, because 
the amendment makes unavailable to this tender of a division 
any who are eligible to the compulsory call. It can not be dis- 
agreeable to the fighters in the allied armies, because their im- 
pelling purposes do not question personalities or take note of 
the politics of the past. This is a war where the future offers 
ihe one great compensation, and no petty prejudices are in- 
volved or political debts to be paid. Of course, Mr. President, 
it is irregular; but war is the great irregularity of the world, 
and out of irregularity sometimes come our greatest triumphs. 

And surely, surely, Mr. President and Senators, the hindrance 
is not a matter of politics here at home. God forbid that there 
should be anywhere, in places high or humble, any narrow 
prejudices of partisanship in these solemn days of a great Amer- 
ican crisis. I have rejoiced to note the utter abandonment of 
partisan lines in the assumption of great burdens which Con- 
gress has undertaken. Though I am an extreme partisan, and 
boast it, and though I opposed the Chief Executive for re- 
election as persistently though less effectively than many an- 
other, and though I saw my party fail in the elections because 
of the claims made for a peace President, I have cordially sup- 
ported him, and my colleagues on this side have, with as few 
exceptions as on the majority side, cordially supported the 
President in his defense of American rights and his lofty re- 
gard for American honor, And we shall continue to do so. It 
has been a gratifying manifestation of patriotism surpassing 
politics and Americanism transcending partisanship. 

Though little considered and less consulted, this side of the 
Chamber has upheld the hands of the Pres’ lent unfailingly. 
We have made policies possible which a partisan minority and 
a divided majority might have held impossible and hindered 
the Nation. So then, Senators, this is not a Democratic Party 
war. It is not an administration war. It is a war of the 
American Republic, or it will fail miserably. Somebody must 
speak these things. There can be no exclusions when we are 
seeking to hold a people strong in their one-mindedness and 
their one-heartedness. 

It may be, in one sense, a war for democracy, though I have 
already disputed that contention on this floor. I can only 
consent that incidentally it is a war to prove the capacity of 
democracy to defend its rights. But it is not a war of a party 
or an administration; it is the combat impelled by American 
self-respect and American self-preservation and maintained 
American rights. 

The ideals of popular government, the equalities of democ- 
racy, and the aspirations of civilization and humanity do not 
paralyze personalities or reduce individualities to a common 
level. Leadership will manifest itself until the last human 
activity is ended, 

Precisely these things are inspiring this amendment and its 
effects. The objection of partiality does not hold. The amend- 
ment is broad enough to cover four divisions if tendered, and I 
have noticed by the press repeatedly that there are tenders of 
willing and eager American fighters in numbers sufficient to ex- 
ceed four divisions. We are not talking, however, of regiments 
or brigades; the amendment contemplates divisions. This Na- 
tion has but two ex-Presidents, both of them distinguished 
patriots. There are but two living men who are ex-Commanders 


in Chief of the armed forces of the Nation. To accept from one 
of them, who has already seen actual and honored service in the 
field of battle, the tender of one or more divisions of volunteers 
who shall typify the American eagerness to further our cause 
on European battle fields is the natural thing and the hearten- 
ing thing and the harmonizing thing to do, 


It will be the first 
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manifestation of the American spirit, the first earnes 
American consecration, the tangible evidence of Amer} 
tent. It will add to the courage and strength of t}y, 
armies of Europe and will set aglow the millions of pi 
hearts at home. More, it will make our universs| 
which must be adopted, the accepted plan of highest «< 
and least of sacrifice. 

Mr. President, these observations are directed main), 
special volunteer force, because I think it the fitting jr 
the more serious drama which is soon to follow. [ be 
can be raised; I know it can be raised under Col. Ro 
inspiring leadership in much less time than Congress ¢« 
in enacting the law, and because of the character of en! 
including many who have already trained or have seen 
intensive training will make them quickly available. s 
body has said in these debates—the Senator from Nev 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], I think—that soldiers are ms, 


born. If he had said armies are made, not born. |] 
agree. Many soldiers are born. The late Gen. Funsto 


notable example. Most of the men eager to furnish tly 
teer divisions to be recruited under Col. Roosevelt ar 
born. They are not seeking adventure; they are eaver { 
They arenot seeking notoriety ; they are ready to serve. "| 
are not contemplating political preferment; they want 

Old Glory to triumph in the battle fields of Europe. 1 
overestimate what one or four divisions may accomplis) 
nillions are engaged, but I know they are making the sy) 
offering of life on the altar of American patriotism, sn 
prove to the 30,000,000 under arms in Europe the m 
which the American soldier is made, and give assurance to ; 
allies that America, too, is enlisted to do or die for a ol 
cause. 

This is no compromise between the volunteer system and 
pulsory universal service. If it proves the solvent whic! 
dissolve our heriditary opposition to the conscript sys 
will hasten the unity and the enthusiasm of popular co 
to the policy by which this Nation must stand or fall. 

Mr. President, there will be amazement throughout tlh: 
if this proposition is defeated. Thers will be an imputation 
motives for which neither Congress nor the Executive ought to 
give cause. I have read the President’s beautiful utt: 
about wishing to know what the people were thinking o 
fireside. I can tell him, and I do so now, that thousands 
thousands of them are hoping that the volunteer expedit ry 
force to Europe, for which this amendment provides, wil! | 
accepted and encouraged and hasten with our color: 
battle front in France. It is the one great answer to y 
American sentiment to-day. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, a word about the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the S 


Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 
Mr. CURTIS. Tf should like, just to carry out the sugges 
of the Senator, to have read a telegram from La Crosse, I< 


showing that the people of that neighborhood favor the 
of the amendment offered by the Senater from Ohio. I! 
not disturb the Senator, I should like to have the 1 
read. 

Mr. HARDING. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TramMME Ltr in t! 
Without objection, the telegram will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LA CROSSE, KANS., 


Apri 
Senator CHARLES CURTIS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Petitions are being signed here to-day by 90 per cent of 01 
men and women, urging you to use all honorable means to s 
mission for Rocsevelt and his 100,000 patriots to go to | 
front without delay, ‘These will follow by mail. We ther 
you to use every effort to this end. a . —_— 

J. E. Andrews, Frank Fay Kopn, Timiken Bison, 
Conrad, W. H. Russell, H. L. Anderson, M. !. | 
son, Elbert Whiteman, L. B. Robertson, I. l. ! 
Frank Russell, and many others. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Scna' 
Ohio will permit me te make an observation at that 
find that to be almost the universal feeling among the |» 
my own State—that Col. Roosevelt should be permittcc \ = 
and, if I may say so, they do not understand just \\ ( 
should be so much objection to it. ka 

Mr. HARDING. Why, Mr. President, the Senators ' 
interrupted only speak a suggestion of my own es . 
since this amendment was introduced. I think it ts fair to ™" 
that it is not my amendment as a personal offerils. P 
drawn by one of the distinguished Members of this body a 
has had more experience than I at such work and ae yee 
here not as any one individual Senator’s idea but as we at 
to a call for this Government at this time, and this ac 
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tiot particular, to take cognizance of this perfectly magnifi- 
eout expression of American willingness to serve and patriotic 
readiness to go. IT venture to say that 90 per cent of the thought- 
fu iblic sentiment of this land is ready to approve the 
hastened recruiting of this volunteer army under Col. Roosevelt 
and the ordering of that army to the battle front of Europe 
as soon as it is consistent with the development of its training 
o do so. 

Mr. President, I dislike to sound even the semblance of a dis- 
eordant note, but I think the responsible head of this Govern- 
meut and those in Congress are making a colossal blunder to 
vefuse this contemplated tender, which accomplishes the two 


things I have sought to point out: First, the quickest response 
to the call of need of our allies in Europe; and, second and 
yore important, the answer to American sentiment, which will 
dissolve the opposition to that hereditary feeling that we have 
against conscriptive measures. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him to say that if I read history aright I think there 
is a very striking analogy between the proposed visit of Lafa- 


yette to the side of Washington and this proposed enlistment 
of Col, Roosevelt. The officers of the French Government inter- 


posed many objections to Lafayette’s coming, although they 
fully sympathized with our cause and aided the struggling 
colonies with men and money without stint and with the un- 
disguised purpose of helping our cause to victory. He came 
without the consent of his sovereign. If I read history aright, it 

snot until he had actually engaged in hostilities by the side of 
Washington that either his prowess or his disposition or his 
patriotism was fully appreciated. The early reports of Wash- 
ington upon the services of Lafayette are most inspiring. They 
ought to be read into the record of this debate, because they 
show how he grew as a patriot and as a soldier side by side 
with the great leader of the American forces at a critical time 
in our history. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I have thought that this 
expeditionary force would be the finest manifestation of na- 
tional gratitude for a memory extending over 135 years that 
any nation in the world ever found opportunity to express. I 


have not eared to follow out that line of argument, however, 
because of the exigencies of the moment. There are others who 
h to speak to this amendment, and I will endeavor very 
hastily to close with just a word about the general bill. 
[ shall venture no analysis. It ought to be said, in view of 
the utterances of some eminent opponents, that the call for 


universal service does not question the loyalty of the patriots 
who prefer to volunteer. It only conserves that high qual- 
ity of citizenship which is so impelled. There comes a time 

national life when the crisis demands that all the people 
make one common cause. Universal service. offensively com- 
pulsory only to those who would avoid obligation, is the pledge 
of mutuality, the renewed covenant of equality, and the guar- 
anty of our national strength. Some are opposed because of 
reverence for our patriotic traditions; many are opposed be- 
cause it is a complete reversal of our accepted policy, and think 
compulsion involves the American establishment of the burdens 
of militarism. The answer is that the American soldier, con- 
script or volunteer, is a sovereign citizen, and the war we have 
entered is chiefly aimed to destroy the menace of militarism 
in dominating the world. Not a few are opposed—not in Con- 
stess, of course—because they do not wish the American cause 
to triumph. It is the distressing truth. There are those who 
cloak themselves in the garb of American citizenship who hope 
to see us humbled by Germany, and will oppose any policy 
Which looks te the assurance of American triumph. And there 
‘we those in Congress who are honestly seeking to voice the 
sentiment ef those whom they represent. I am conscious of 
the popular opposition. If I did not think it imperiled the 
country, if I did not think it involved greater sanguinary sac- 
rihees, I would hesitate long before opposing this long-cultivated 


Sentiment. But I have a deep conviction, Mr. President, that 
the American people have not yet awakened to the enormity 
of our task or the danger in this crisis. ‘They little realize 


the inevitability of our involvement, But these are poor times 
‘o measure political considerations. A writer in the morning's 
Mail threatens me, for himself and his followers, with political 
obscurity if I support conscription. My answer is that if I 
failed in the performance of a public duty, as I conscientiously 
see it, I deserve obscurity. I do not question the sincerity or 
the patriotism or the quality of service of my colleagues or 
moet of my constituents who see differently, but I venture to 
Beedle t that he who charts his political course according to the 
lustable compass of the passing day will find his craft far 


— the intended harbor before the world’s tranquility is 
‘STOr “1 
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Mr. President, we face 2 war which must be won. 
soldiers prepared may be followed by five 
millions needed. 


millions called or ten 
The world has joined issues with the central 


powers of Europe, and the world must triumph or become the 
several vassal States of the conquering powers. No such 
conflict was ever waged before. We see both civilization 
and freedom brought to the supreme test We could not es 


cape our part if we would. We should have been called wpon 
to defend our rights alone if we had for main- 
tained right and justice with the allied nations of Europe 
Failing to defend, we should not deserve to endure. But the 
selfishness of the hour and day, which is not peculiar to a 

party, class, sect, or locality, fast yielding to the risin 
American spirit. Compulsory service democrney’s 


Yn ‘ \/ 
not enlisted 


is 


is 


one Tl 


strumentality of defense and the very guaranty of continue! 
equality. It is inherent in the tribal forces, where there is 
no government save the leadership of men; it is the final 
agency of civilization for its own preservation. It is our en- 


couraging hope to-day: it our 
that edict of commonality which 
majesty of a people whose cause is just. 


is assurance is 


it 
power and 


to-morrow : 
the 


bespeaks 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had not intended to express 
my opinions upon this measure except by my vote, but I ean 
not permit the amendment of the Senator from Ohio to be 
presented without saying at least a few words in regard to it. 


If we had had in this country. as we ought to have h: 
even had established two or three 


id, if we 


years ago, universal military 


training, which is the sure defense of a democracy, then when 
war came upon us the universal liability to service embodied 
in the draft or conscription would have followed as a matter 
of course. The reserves produced by the years of universal 
military training would have been called out in successive in- 
stalkments—the youngest first. But unhappily we have not 
taken that first step, and we are now going to take the second 
step without it. The second step is the establishment of the 
principle of liability to universal military service. So long as 


the bill embodies this principle it will receive my most earnest 
support. 
No one can admire the history of the volunteers in the pas 


more than I. I know well what the country owes to them and 


what it has owed to them after they had, through tremendous 
sacrifices, become trained troops. I am quite aware that hav- 
ing had no universal military training the men we get now, 


whether as volunteers or as conscripts, are equally untrained, 
and that other things being equal the volunteer, the man who 
is not only ready but eager to serve, would have the advantage 
in quickness of training. 

gut, Mr. President, the principle involved far outruns any of 
those considerations. The necessity of the compulsory service 
embodied in this bill should be placed upoen the statute books 


because it is the only just method of raising armies. I do not 
for 2 moment suggest that those who do not come forward to 
volunteer will not make good soldiers, but they are the men 


who are ready to permit somebody else to do the fighting for 
them, and they should be compelled to do their share. 

In a democracy the liubility to service should be as 
as the liability to bear the financial burdens and 
diffused as the rights and privileges which democracy confe) 


universal 
absolutely 


as 


It is sound in principle to make military service compulsory, and 
it is the only sound and just method. When we are entering. as 
we have entered, into a great war we must make it clear that 


the duty of defending the country and upholding the principles 


of freedom and humanity is to fall alike on all who are able to 
bear arms, 

Mr. President, I should not support the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio if in any way it interfered with the con- 
scription provisions of this act, but it does not. Under the pro 
visions of the amendment only men cun be taken for this force 


who are not liable to draft, and if those men are not taken in this 
way they will be unable to serve their country at this moment. 

I can conceive of no good renson why men over 25 who are 
eager and willing to fight for the country, earnestly desirous to 
go to France, and who are physically fit for the service should 
not be permitted to offer their lives if they desire to. Among 
the men over 25, among the men who would fill the ranks of the 
proposed volunteer force, there are hundreds if not thousands 
who have seen service or had military training. It seems to me 
that it can not possibly injure the principle of conscription, of 
compulsory service, of universal service, to which I am entirely 
committed, but that it will have a stimulating effect both at home 
and abroad. 

Everyone knows that, as the Senator from Ohio has said, th 
man under the limitations of this amendment, who alone pr 
ably in this country, would be able to raise a division or two 
divisions is Col. Roosevelt. He has been President of the United 


ob 
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States for seven years and a half and during that time he was 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
fe has served with distinction in the only war the United States 
has had since the Civil War. He is known in Europe as no other 
American is known. His presence there would undoubtedly 
be a help and an encouragement to the nations with whom we are 
allied against a common foe. If he could be there with one or 
two or four divisions of volunteers beyond the conscriptive age, 
men who went there because it was their heart’s desire to go, 
it would be of immeusurable service to the cause in which we 
are embarked, 

I am informed that some at least of the military experts to 
whom our military destinies are at present committed feel that 
an expeditionary force to France at the present time would be 
a mistake. They say it would have nothing but a sentimental 
or a moral value. It is not for laymen to oppose their opinions 
to the military experts. But, Mr, President, there was a soldier 
who had a considerable military reputation in his own day, 
the first Napoleon, who said that moral effect was to material 
effect in the ratio of two to one. He also said that imagination 
ruled the world and although modes of warfare have changed 
human nature has not, a fact which it might be well for our 
War Department to consider, 

I have no question that if the great soldier who is in this 
city to-day, the victor in the Battle of Marne, were able to 
express his opinion, as he is entirely unable to express it under 
the present circumstances, he would tell us that he fully agreed 
with the views of Napoleon. 

It is impossible, in my opinion, to overrate the moral effect 
of a division of troops of the United States under the Ameri- 
can flag appearing on the western front in France. It would 
have a moral effect upon those English and French soldiers 
carrying on the great battle which can not be overestimated. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for me to conceive why either 
the administration or Congress should refuse to Col. Roosevelt 
and to volunteers whose age takes them beyond the conscriptive 
limits the opportunity to give their lives to their country and 
in their country’s service if they so desire. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LODGE. Surely. 

Mr. HARDING. For fear the Senator does not say it, and 
it ought to be said, I should like him to put into the statement he 
is making the fact that Col. Roosevelt has only desired to con- 
tribute his distinguished personality to the recruiting of this 
force and desires a general Army officer to take the supreme 
command, 

Mr. LODGE. TI am glad the Senator reminded me that that 
is the wish of Col. Roosevelt. He does not seek to go in com- 
mand of the division if he raises one. He would prefer to go in 
a subordinate capacity with a regular Army officer at the head 
of the division. His desire to recruit a division is not personal 
self-seeking. He would merely like the opportunity to fight for 
the cause of the United States and what he considers the cause 
of humanity and freedom on the fields of France. For Heaven’s 
sake, is there any reason why he should not have that oppor- 
tunity? Is he not to be allowed to give his life if he desires to 
give it for what he thinks is the most sacred of all causes? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have a letter which I was 
requested, or expected I think, to put in the Recorp, but I did 
not, from ex-Goy. Sulzer, asking me to do what I might to 
enable him to raise a brigade in New York to go to France. 
Why not? 

Mr. LODGE. I have a similar letter, which I submitted to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. This amendment limits 
volunteers under its provisions to a unit not smaller than a 
division, and if there is any other man who by his own personal 
influence, by his weight in the community, can raise a division 
under the terms of the amendment, I should be glad to see 
him do it. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion 
which I think is in line with what he is saying? For many 
years we have been building up in this country what was called 
a reserve. The plan was submitted by the Army authorities to 
create a reserve—men who had been trained in the Regular 
Army and men who had been trained in the militia. In addition 
to those men there are a large number of men who served in the 
Spanish War; there are a large number of men who have been 
drilled and who have been officers in militia organizations, 
nearly all of whom are past the age of 25. It is a peculiar thing 
about this bill that it excludes all those men or nearly all of 
them from service. 

If a volunteer organization such as the Senator speaks of 
were permitted, or if a volunteer organization such as that 
stated by the minority of the committee were permitted, those 
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men could come to the service of the country. But the ; 
thing to-day is that having for years undertaken to byi 
sort of reserve and boasted we had one we are now 
pass a bill that absolutely excludes it. 

As far as Col, Roosevelt or any other man is concer; 
wants to raise men, not to interfere with the draft, |), 
to serve their country, I can not see why their service. 
not be accepted. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad the Senator from Missouri oe); 
the point which I think of great importance, that here 
of whom Col. Roosevelt is the most conspicuous, who hs 
service, who have had training in one capacity or anot! 
constitute, as the Senator from Missouri says, a pract 
serve; and are we to be told that those men shall jo 
mitted to give their lives to their country? 

Mr. President, this is not a party war. This is an A 
war; and if men desire to come forward, as Col. Roosey: 
those like him desire to come forward, who are not sy 
the draft, and go forth and fight for the country and ¢! 
of right, it is to me incredible that the opportunity s! 
refused. 

If some of our militafy experts think that it is out of (| 
tion to have any men in the service called volunteers, 1 
how restricted, it is not impossible to permit Col. Roos 
go as a subordinate officer in a division composed of 
regular troops, and National Guards, who have been 
tested and trained at the border. A division like thai 
sent in a month, 

But I believe that it is important to avail ourselves 
men who are outside the draft whose going can not | 
principle of conscription. The whole movement will 
spirit of the American people as nothing else can, and 
to show that spirit in every possible way, not only for 
upon our allies but for its adverse effect upon Germai) 

The whole country and the whole world know that w: 
war with Germany, but our own people do not yet full 
the fact and all that it means. I have believed froim 
1914, that it was inevitable that we should be engaged j 
in which free popular government was pitted against ' 
autocracy represented by the Prussian system. I never believed 
for one instant that we could escape. It matters not 
it was my opinion that we should have moved earlier 01 
the inevitable has come; we have moved; we ire in t! 

Do not underrate it. We are only at the beginning. 

The cause of the other nations who are fighting © 
has become our cause. To desert them now or at 
hereafter would be to place an indelible stain upon ou 
to betray ourselves, to betray the principles on which tli 
system of the United States rests, without which it 
It is a dominant part, especially at this moment, in our fighting 
this war to hold up the hands of our allies. They need great 
help. We have given them the quickest help in the f 
money. We shall have to give them more. We must be rr 
for another loan for their benefit. We may as well ! 
fact. We must sustain them with money; we must 
German ships at once—the problem largely centers tho! 
must build ships as rapidly as possible; we must carry sup- 
plies to England and France, to Italy and Russia. In the 
meantime we must also build up a great army of our 0\ 
it may well be that within the year we can not win this war, 
as it must, as it shall be won, unless we put a million, perhaps 
two million, men on the front in Europe. In the meantime 
however, if we can help eur friends and allies by the moral 
effect of sending some troops to France at this moni fol 
heaven’s sake let us do it. Let us send the men wiv are 
ready to go; let us send a division to France. Let tli 
of France and of England know that we are with the 
way in which alone we can impress it upon the spirit 
imagination of men. There is only one way to co | 
the moral effect will be important; it will be enor 
way to do it is to show the American flag—if ther 
10,000 men with it—to show the American flag on the 
of France among the trenches where war is now ras! 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chiu! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Id: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think I rose : 
before the Senator from Idaho and addressed the Cha!) 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The name of the Ser 
Idaho is on the list of speakers which the Chair finds « 
and he is recognized. bie 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the rule of the Senate that : ail 
rising in his place and respectfully addressing the ¢ ou 
be recognized is abrogated. 
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rose and addressed the Chair before the Senator from 
Ml ppi rose. If the Senator from Mississippi, however, 
1, to proceed, notwithstanding that fact, I can yield. 
WILLIAMS. I should like to preceed for about 10 
<—not much longer. 
BORAH. Very well. 
‘ir, WILLIAMS. I want to proceed now, Mr. President, be- 


wish to say something pertinent to the observations just 


y the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover], and I 
at debate is better encouraged in that way than it is by 
i list at the desk and the Chair recognizing Senators for 
ches, 


Ameri- 
Belgium 


» with the Senator from Massachusetts that the 
ought to be upon the firing line of France or 


send 10,000 Regul 
who have been 
d to fight them. 
as ex-President Roosevelt 
s between him and me have 
are so yet. I think that it 


the command of 


their lifetime 


under 
trained 


ars 


competent 
for to command 
is concerned, the personal 
always been most kindly, 
would be very well for Col. 


they 
| 


velt to go to France in command of a regiment; I think 
perfectly competent to command a regiment, and perhaps 
( to drill a regiment. At any rate, it would be a great senti- 


‘ause of the allies and against the 
that the American 
x-President of the 


capacity. I should 


acquisition to the « 

m enemy to have it known not only 
upon the firing line but that an « 

I d States was upon the firing line in some 
» see Col, Roosevelt 


No Mr. President, I 


so, 

want this further, although I 

isen principally for the purpose of agreeing that far with 

itor from Massachusetts. I think that for an ex-Presi- 

if the United States to be there and to meet the President 

of the French Republic and to meet the genet in command 

of the British and Belgian and French Armies would be a 
thing which would travel far upon the wings of daily news. 

I he sometimes doubted the military capacity of Mr. 

Roosevelt to command a brigade, and I know that he is by no 

eas fitted to command a division, as the Senator from Massa- 

isetts, I suppose, himself would very readily confess. It is 

it Col. Roosevelt’s faalt any more than it the fault of the 

Senator from Massachusetts or my fault that he and I are not 

fitted to command a division. We simply never received the 

ution, never had the training, never had the experience, and 

» not fitted for the work. 


to 


say 


‘als 


ive 


is 





Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mississippi 
will allow me a moment, I desire to say that I think the 
Senator did not hear me when I said that Col. Roosevelt did 

ask to command a division or even expect to do so; that 
he disclaimed it, that he did not want it, but that he was 
prepared to go in a subordinate position. 


WILLIAMS. But 





he expects to command a brigade. 





In the last interview I saw from him he said that he did not 
want to command the whole division, but merely wanted to 
command one of the brigades. I should like to see him there; 

vuld like also to see 10,000 good American Regulars on the 


| 

ring line; and they could teach European troops some things, 
ist as the Canadians have taught them some things. 

Mr. President, I merely want to say this in addition, because 


I do not expect to occupy the time of the Senate any further 


While this bill is under consideration. I did not expect to 
occupy your attention at all, but while I am on my feet I can 
i very ready response to some thousand telegrams and 
etter which I have received, and I propose to do it in very 
Short meter, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am in favor of this bill—— 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather not be be- 


| interrupted, 
cause I do not want to take up the time which really belongs 
to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 
af HARDING. I make a special 
aterruption, 
si The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
‘sippl_ yield to the Senator from Ohio? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 
Mr. HARDING, I should like the Senator from Mississippi, 


Wie " . : iw 
i always speaks with authority here for the administra- 
Seles 


Mr, 
ldministrs 
‘stration in my life, anc 

Mr. H ARDING. 
doing so, ney ertheless, 


request for this one 


WILLIAMS. I do not speak with authority here for the 
‘ation, and I never had any authority from the admin- 
never pretended to have. 

Well, I will give the Senator the credit of 
I want somebody who speaks the judg- 
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i BORAH. No; it is not abrogated. The Senator from a ment of the other side of the Chambet 


1 
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It seems to me that the quickest way to get it there | 





ae 


Col. 
which 


Mr. 


toosevelt recruiting this divisio ! } yur 
the amendment contemplate 

WILLIAMS. Mr. 
Col. Roose velt 
to the Sen: 
Massachusetts 
volunteer to 

Walhts to 
mander, 
one of 
that. 

There is no sort of personal 
Roosevelt in any regard 
and nice and sweet to me w 
since he retired from I 
days since I got from hin 
ters—I have forgotten w 
from him. 

IT am in fave 
these reasons: First, we | 
and amongst them are a considerable number of 
trian, and Hungarian spies. 1 
out men of that sort “ur as : 
citizen, I want to invite hi 
resist if, we _ ] enlist him. 
him; and if he 
we will in terne 
false; we will s 
rate the Am 
a people instead of being 
conglomerati manv per 
the selective-draft measure 

Out of 10,000,000 German, Austrian, and 
in America, 9,000,000 of them are Ik 
muskets to fight for America. The 
pointed to the Military Academy—one, yo 
meyer, and the other young Cl 
from parents’ who, on both sides, were 
officers now and 
to find out 
the trac 
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key and the balance of the world to put an ent 1 to it all over the 
world. I am for compulsory military service now in order that 
we may put an end to compulsory military service for all future 
time all over the world; put an end to the mad, idiotic, insane 
spectacle that has fs ced the world for forty-odd years, of nation 
after nation gathering all of its manhood in armed camps, watch- 
ing and suspecting and fearing other nations whose populations 
are also gathered in armed cam} That is one reason. 

I am in favor of this war, and I am for earrying it to the end, 
no matter what it costs, for another reason—with the hope that 
at the end of this war we may put an end to most wars; that we 
may agree upon some sort of leagne among civilized nations 
whereby it will be said by those having the power and the furce 
behind them to execute their sayings, “ hereafter whenever any 
civilized nation in this world shall dare to make war upon y 
other civilized nation without first submitting the question in 
controversy to arbitration, or proposing to do if, th: tion 
shall be declared an outlaw, beyond the pale of international 
law and beyond the pale of civilization; its overseas commerce 
shall be stopped ; it shall be strangled and choked until it volun- 
tarily comes back by due repentance, and after due punish- 
ment, into the pale of ¢ivilization. It sounds like «a paradox, 
but I am in favor of compulsory military service in order to put 
an end to compulsory military service; and I am in favor of war 
in order to put an end, so far as is possible, human weakness 
being considered, to war itself. 

Mr. President, I am glad that America is in this struggle, 
because it is a struggle finally to fix a place under the sun on 
the earth for democratic institutions, unmenaced and = un- 
threatened and unawed and unterrorized by autocratic mili- 


tarism from any source whatsoever. My hope and my dream as 
2 fanatic peace advocate, which I am, which I always have been, 


and which I always shall be, God granting me aid; because it 
has not been many months since gentlemen were ridiculing me 
around the cloakroom and elsewhere and charging that I “ car: 
ried unhatched peace-dove eggs” in my pocket to release oO! 
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short notice. My dream, I say, is that at the end of this war 
we muy put behind international law, which thus far is a mere 
conglomeration of precedents, a force; that we may in some way 
organize an amphictyonie council of the civilized nations of the 
world; and that we shall make the outlaw nations bring their 
controversies to that tribunal under all ordinary and normal 
circumstances, Of course, I appreciate that there are abnormal 
and extraordinary circumstances when such a system would not 
work. 

The municipal law says to me that I shall not attack the 
Senator from Idaho, but shall bring him into court to settle any 
controversy I may have with him; but the law does not say to 
me that if the Senator from Idaho attacks me I shall stop and 
propose to leave the question in controversy to arbitration, while 
unresistingly I leave him to continue his attack. So every 
nation has the right of self-defense; and, of course, in arriving 
at the conclusion I have indicated we will not erect any struc- 
ture which will make a nation which has been attacked stop 
for breathing time and leave the question of resisting attack to 
arbitration. My dream, however, is that there shall be some- 
where, sometime, somehow on this earth a “ parliament of man, 
a federation of the world,” where “the common sense of most 
shall hold the fretful realms in awe.” I also dream of a time 
when we will be rid of that form of individual or family in- 
sanity that makes a man or a family imagine that he or they 
have “a divine right to rule,” and that God and they exist as a 
private partnership of overlords on the surface of this earth. 

Mr. President, I have just said these few words because, prin- 
cipally, I wanted to answer a lot of letters and telegrams. I 
beg pardon of the Senator from Idaho, My only excuse for 
breaking into the discussion at this time and against the holy 
list was that what I wanted to say was in part very pertinent 
to what the Senator from Massachusetts had just said. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have been from the beginning 
of this discussion impressed with one thought, from which I am 
unable to be free. I have read with industry the opinions of 
military experts and those connected with the Army. I have 
listened with unusual interest to the speeches which have been 
made in this Chamber in support of the bill; but through it all 
I have been impressed with the belief and the thought that there 
is one element essential to a great fighting force and an effi- 
cient and successful army which has not been sufficiently 
stressed. 

We seem to be well on the way toward laying the founda- 
tions for a thorough organization of our fighting forces, toward 
establishing the basis for a thorough fighting machine, as 
it is called, for efficiency and organization, all of which I 
recognize to be essential; but, if I may be permitted to say 
so in view of the array of arguments in support of the bil! 
and of the eminence of some who are sponsors for the measure, 
there seems to me to be one element left out, which has been 
recognized as essential and indispensable to a fighting force 
from Alexander to Lee, and that is, for the want of a better 
name, the spirit, the enthusiasm, the heart, the soul of your 
Army. There is no place left in your scheme or plan for the 
play of those elements of strength which come not from dis- 
cipline, not from organization, but from the volition, the initia- 
tive, the patriotism, the spirit of your Army. I venture to say 
that any plan which does not recognize that force is defective, 
and that contention can be sustained by every military genius 
who ever dominated a battle field from Frederick the Great to 
that mysteriously singular figure of the Civil War, Stonewall 
Jackson, : 

You may construct a fighting machine just such as Prussia 
has: you may organize your citizens into mere cogs in a great 
military mechanisin ; and when you shall have done so, you have 
accomplished all that the German Empire has acgomplished in 
the way of providing a fighting force. But we will make a mis- 
take if we leave out of this organization and out of this force 
that which the German Army, it is said, does not possess— 
initiative, patriotism, self-reliance, enthusiasm upon the part 
of the individuals who constitute the cogs in that great fighting 
machine, 

Perhaps I can best express my idea by two lines from one who 
had a right to speak upon this subject, and that is Gen, William 
T, Sherman, as that expression is found in his memoirs. He 
says: 

There is a soul to an army as well as to the individual man, and 
no general can accomplish the full work of his army unless he com- 
mands the soul of his men, as well as their bodies and legs. 

In other words, one of the great geniuses of the Civil War 
recognized that it was not sufficient simply to call men into 
the service and train and discipline them and make of them a 
mere fighting force; that it was not safe to crush out and dis- 
cipline out and train out that which ought to belong not only 
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to the individual but to the Army—the soul, the spi 
patriotism of the collective body as well as of the indivi, 

Lord Northcliffe—and I cite English authorities jn 
days with some assurance—in an article which appear 
yesterday in the Saturday Evening Post, gives expres 
the same idea. He says: - 

Had that wonderful army that poured through Belgium 
spired by the enthusiasm and the conviction of free men. | 
think that anything could have stopped its progress. It i: 
which is lacking in autocratically ruled armies. They go 
they are told to go, and wish to go no farther. : 

The German Army is founded upon conscription, ©, 
tion is the basis of militarism. It is the beginning of ¢) 
tary policy of every despot. It is the last resort of 2. r 
and has been so from the beginning of time. This is ¢ 
first time in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race w)} 
scription was ever proposed except in dire necessity «1 
lute requirement, because, among other reasons, it 
tendency to eliminate, to keep out that soul, that enthy 
free men which is just as essential to a thorough fighti: 
as the discipline itself, and further reason that it h: 
been regarded as the most dangerous virus against w’) 
publics have to guard. You can not proceed in safety 
both discipline and spirit, I agree. I contend that you m: 
both in a volunteer system, and that you can not have | 
a conscript system. I oppose conscription, therefore, }) 
it does not provide the best army, and I oppose it bees 
fundamentally at war with the essential principles of fri 
stitutions. I am aware free governments have appealed t 
but always and only in dire necessity, always in reluctance 
always as a temporary expediency and not as a policy, jot 
settled principle as we are proposing to do. 

We have listened this morning to the able Senator fro: 

[Mr. Harprne] and to the distinguished Senator frei \ 
chusetts [Mr. Longe], in favor of what? In favor ot 
some soul into this fight, some enthusiasm into this « 
arousing and crystallizing and uniting the American s| 
sending it to the line of battle. The manifestation | 

tary spirit is worth many, many soldiers who go the: 
compulsion, and every man here recognizes it. While | 
thoroughly in.favor of the amendment offered by the § 
from Ohio, I believe in giving play to that spirit throughout the 
country and permitting that manifestation of enthusiasm and 
of sentiment to have its place in this organization, just C 
ada has done, just as Australia has done. If you tak ’ 
lective volunteer system you will combine the enthusicsin, t! 
soul, the spirit, the discipline, and you will have what © 
has—one of the finest fighting forces in Europe. 

Mr. President, there is one other proposition prelim! 

a discussion of the details of this bill. In my judgeny 

ean fight this war through, fight it effectively, fight it 

antly, and depart not at all from the great underlyinz 
ciples of republican institutions and the fundament:! 

of constitutional government. In my opinion we cil 
thorough and efficient and effective in absolute adher 
conformity to the great underlying principles of repul)! 
ernment as we can by departing from them. 

I have as profound a respect for my associates in this 
as any man could have for those with whom he ; 
and yet did you ever stop to think that there is a ccr ¢ 
ment of Pharisaism in our constant assertion that the \tmer 
can people are not aroused, that they are not responsive, | 
they are not equal to the emergency? In my humble | 
the patriotism outside of this Chamber will be found 
universal, as responsive, and as willing to sacrifice, au 
die, as that inside of the Chamber or among those in _ 
sitions. Let us rid ourselves of some of this doubt, | 
of faith in our people. Let us carry the people alone 
or go with them. Let our measures here have a bro 
than that of our own patriotism. So long as we « 
people will doubt us. So long as our measures here | 
upon manifest distrust of the people we can hot cs} 
outpouring which you seem to expect. 

John Bright, the great commoner of England, orice + 
he would be willing to take the first 300 men you 
upon the Strand and accept their judgment as quics 
would accept the judgment of the 300 men assembled | 
ment, It was an unusual manifestation of the con 
that great commoner in the wisdom, the patriotism, (ic 0%" 
tion, and the judgment of the common people. | \ 2 





say that if we will throw ourselves upon the patric! 


American people and manifest our confidence in their | es 
we will find that it is quite as sensitive and quite {= "0" 
this great controversy as those who are trusted for a 00" © 
with the power to call them into service. I belleye \™ 
understand this conflict, and, in my judgment, if the! 
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had been authorized to call and had called on the 5th day of 
April for 500,000 volunteers, there would have been 1,000,000 
yosponding and in camp now, out of which to select the 500,000. 
tet us quit talking of “slackerism”; it puts the brand of 
Pharasaism on ourselves. 

In my judgment, we started wrong in this war, so far as 
ihe details of carrying it out are concerned, because we have 
not been willing to throw ourselves upon the patriotism of the 
American people. The first thing that we did, or one of the 
first things, Was to propose here to the Senate what is known 
as the espionage bill, the “spy” bill, which puts the brand 
of suspicion upon every man and woman in the United States, 
high and low, rich and poor, criminal and innocent alike. It 
has its basis in the fact that we believe that this whole country 
is honeycombed with disloyalty, that the press is not to be 
trusted, that the private citizen is not to have our confidence, 
and that the real patriotism, the real reason, the real judgment, 
is lodged in those who for a brief time hold office. The spy 
pill is an impeachment of the loyalty and love of the American 
people, for it discriminates not at all as to the guilty and the 
jnnocent but treats all the people as unworthy and as suspicious 
characters. 

The second proposition which we put forward is a conscript 
pill which, in its last analysis, in its final philosophy, is based 
upon the theory that there is a powerful element of slackerism 
in our country. When you analyze all these arguments, they 
proceed upon the theory that out of 100,000,000 people you can 
not get an army of 1,000,000 men—that we are slackers all. 

Mr. President, we ought to stop and reflect a moment that in 
this we may be very greatly mistaken; that the people of the 
United States, being given an opportunity, will give that taani- 
festation of loyalty to the cause of democracy for which the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LopGE] spoke so well this morning. 

Mr. President, I entertain the same views in regard to this 
question of conscription that I have entertained throughout my 
life. I entertain the same views that the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, and 98 per cent of the 
people of the United States entertained 90 days ago. I do not 
easily put off my convictions and my views. They are not sub- 
ject to change as my clothes are in the spring of the year when 
the warm days come. I hold to those convictions to-day because, 
notwithstanding the able arguments which have been adduced, 
I have not been able conscientiously to put them aside. 

I have a profound respect for the man who has a wider vision, 
a greater comprehension, and can deal with these subjects per- 
haps from a broader and more statesmanlike point of view, but 
I must go the way my own convictions point as the right way. 

While this is a time for national devotion, for national unity, 
for consecration to a great cause; while this is a time for non- 
partisanship, a time for Americanism, at the same time it is not 
a time for men to yield the conviction of a lifetime unless they 
are yielded in conscience and in judgment. If ever men in re- 
sponsible position should put aside political expediency and 
stand by the admonitions of a loyal heart and a clean and 
honest judgment, it is now. I think we should record our views 
as we entertain them, and take the chances that the majority 
judgment will be the wisest when it is recorded in accordance 
with the absolute convictions of those whose duty it is to decide. 

A little over a year ago the President, in writing to Mr. Gar- 
rison, said: 

As you know, J do not at all agree with you in favoring compulsory 
enlistment for training, and I fear the advocacy of compulsion before 
the committee of the House on the part of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of War has greatly prejudiced the House against the proposal for 
a continental army. 

Again, on the 30th day of May, 1916, the President said: 


_l have heard a great many people talk about universal training. 
Universal voluntary training with all my heart, if you wish it, but 
America does not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit of America. 


I do not quote this, Mr. President, to criticize the change of 

View of the President. I accredit to him the same integrity of 
purpose in changing his view that I claim for myself in not 
changing my view. But permit me to say here in this presence 
that I aeeredit to him no higher integrity of purpose than I 
claim for myself. I think the most contemptible creature that 
slimes the public service in the hour of national peril is the 
oe changes his vote or his attitude before he changes his 
hind, 

One of the great papers of the country—a powerful journal, 
“ journal with which I seldom disagree upon governmental mat- 
ters, and with which I generally disagree in political matters, 
the New York World—said in an editorial some time agZ0: 


ong’ uae been our pride and our boast that unlike the monarchies of the 
te» orld our Government has never been compelled eitner to resort 
4 conscription of its citizens or the employment of foreign merce- 
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naries. © * * It is a hereditary and heretofore an honored tradi- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race that exemption from extorted military 
service is one of the peculiar privileges of freemen, 
In a later editorial in 1916, referring to Australia’s action 
with regard to conscription, the New York World said: 
Australia is committed to the war. 





She has put into the field more 


men than the United States had in actual conflict in the War with 
Spain. Her sons gained renown in the “glorious blunder” of Gal- 
lipoli, repelled the Turk from Egypt, won a noted naval victory with 


the cruiser Sydney, have gained in France a reputation second to none. 

In the midst of a war in which she is so deeply concerned, on the 
result of which her independence itself may hang, Australia has rejected 
the policy of conscription by probably 80,000 votes. Premier Hughes 
himself, the leader of the Labor Party, an orator ranking in persuasive- 
ness with Mr. Roosevelt, strongly urged conscription, and promised for 
it a 70 per cent vote. That advocacy and promise cost him his greatest 
defeat in one of the most democratic of lands. 

In a time of peace in this country Gov. Whitman last winter put 
through a scheme of military conscription so extreme that under it the 


agents of the State can enter any factory and recruit its employees by 
name, or any farm and recruit its owner. He did it because the people 
did not know he was doing it. He has not dared to make use of the 
law, though the National Guard of New York needs recruits to fill 
its quota under the Hay bill; but the power remgjns, inviting abuse. 
What was done in secret is now in the ie The people of the 
State are becoming informed upon the Stivers act. To the extent that 
they do become informed they are likely to express an opinion. Why 


should New York in peace be more complaisant than Austratia in war? 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November $ says: 

The fact that the Australian Government did not dare to put a con- 
scription law in effect without submitting it to a popular vote is itm- 
mensely significant. 

This first conscription referendum sets a precedent marking progress 
for democracy. 

Mr.. President, those were the views I believe of this great 
paper, of all the great journals, of the President, and of the 
Congress, and of the people of the United States, in my judg- 
ment, of 95 or 98 per cent, until within the last 90 days. It 
was a strong conviction. It was and is based not upon sus- 
picion; it is based not upon prejudice; it is based not upon 
ignorance; it is based upon one of the profoundest convictions, 
one of the most sublime intuitions, that control and guide free- 
men with reference to their institutions. 

When this conscription fight started in England one of the 
strong periodicals of that Dominion and an earnest advocate 
of the war, known distinctly as a war periodical, had this to 
say in regard to conscription. I read it as a fine expression of 
the real fundamental basis for the conviction which the Ameri- 
ean people and all Anglo-Saxon people have entertained in re- 
gard to this matter. I read from the Round Table Quarterly: 

The conscription controversy has its roots deep in English history. 
The passionate hatred of militarism, and of the system of conscription 


in which it is incarnate, dates back to Cromwell and his major gen- 
erals. Nothing save dire necessity would induce the people of the 
United Kingdom to submit to anything approaching the continental 


system of conscription. That any government, however responsible to 
public opinion, should be in a position to deciare war, and then muzzle 
opposition to it by calling every able-bodied man up to middle age to 
colors is utterly repugnant to the idea of liberty as it lives in the 
British Isles. And the spectacle of how Austria-Hungary and Germany 
are able to coerce Slavs amd Poles to fight their own brethren contrary 
to their will, and more recently of how an autocrat has been able to 
force an unwilling nation into war also against its will by means of 
the conscript system, has only intensified the hostility to it. Further, 


the history of the struggle for political liberty in England has been 
largely bound up with the triumph of the ciyil over the military 
power. 

* * . © * . 


Conscription in any form has always been regarded as a return to 
ward militarism and a more ready recourse to military methods and 
power within tbe State. 

* os . = * ” * 

What was the good, people said, of fighting for liberty abroad, if 
it was to be lost at home. If Prussianism had to be fought anywhere 
they would prefer to fight it in Britain than in Germany. 

Mr. President, by way of preface I call attention to these 
matters that I may persuade my colleagues, if possible, that 
those of us who look with disfavor upon conscription are not 
eontrolled by mere suspicion, by ignorance, by want of informa- 
tion, by unenlightened prejudice; but we are acting in 
ance with what we believe to be fundamental principles, essen- 
tial and indispensable to the maintenance and preservation of 
republican institutions. I do not accept at all the glaring para- 
dox of the Senator from Mississippi |[Mr. WILLIAMS] that we 
want conscription in order to put an end to conscription. I 
can not understand any intellectual legerdemain of that kind. 
I do not propose to fool anybody, much less myself, by indulg- 
ing in such delusive delusions. The basis of the contention 
against conscription goes further and deeper. It the 
fundamental question. If it is not in the beginning it is the end 
of that which Anglo-Saxon freemen have regarded as essential 
to republican institutions. 

Mr. President, I am told that this is universal military train- 
ing and universal military service, and therefore democracy. 
Let us see. This bill covers those from the ages of 19 
It touches in its effect about 6,000,000 of the people ef 


ihe cord- 
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to 25. 
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United States. It leaves on the outside about 30,000,000 who 
are available for military service. Only 6,000,000 of those who 
could render military service and who are under the same 
obligation as every other citizen to render military service are 
affected or touched by the bill at all. Within the 6,000,000 it is 
expected to raise 1,200,000. So you have both universal training 
and universal military service based upon the proposition that 
one-half of 1 per cent of the people of the United States are 
to be effected. Is that universal? Is it democracy? Has it 
any one of the elements of universal service or universal train- 
ing? It lays its heavy and incriminating hold upon all be- 
tween 19 and 25; it touches not at all the able, the fit, and the 
available man who is 26 and single and possibly idle; it touches 
not ut all the men of 27 to 40. Can that be universal? Can that 
be democracy which ealls to the youth and leaves the mature 
man? Is that universal? Is that democracy which goes into 
a neighborhood, finds 20 young men and takes 5, and leaves 15 
of equal fitness and station of life? 

For instance, MrPresident, take the boy 19 years of age or 
20 years of age. He is in school. He is preparing for life’ He 
is getting ready to meet the tremendous responsibilities which 
will rest upon every citizen when this war is over as well as 
while it is going on, because I venture to say that the industrial 
conflict which will come at the close of the war will test Ameri- 
can citizenship equal to the test which is being applied upon 
it in the war. The young men throughout the country of 19 and 
20 who are preparing for the future, equipping themselves for 
the duty of citizenship, are taken and put not into training and 
sent back home in six months, as the Chamberlain bill contem- 
plated, which was introduced some years ago, not for physical 
development and military training, to be returned at the end of 
two months, but he is taken and put in a place where he may 
be called to the European trenches as soon as his discipline will 
permit of it. Those outside the age of 25, men of 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35, physicelly equipped, ready to go per- 
haps—you leave outside this vast mass of people and you draft 
the schoolboy, the college boy, and call that universal military 
training and democracy. 

Let us see how it works. The law is enacted. The representa- 
tives of the bureau, the provost marshal, starts down the street 
with the names of those whom he desires to conscript, after the 
gambler’s hazard has settled whom it shali be. He passes down 
the street of one of our great cities and he sees a hundred or 
200 or 300 men lounging about those places where men will idle 
their time away very often, even in time of war. He passes by 
a hundred men or 200 or 300 from 25 to 35 years of age; but he 
is not looking for them. This is democracy; it is universal mili- 
tary service. He is looking for the boy with his books under 
his arm going to school. The boy comes down the street. He 
takes hold of him and leads him back to the place where he must 
answer to the service of his country. Perhaps the boy is gra- 
ciously given a few minutes to go by his home and leave his 
books and bid his mother and father good-by. By this time he 
has elicited the attention of the bystanders, and when the 
mother inquires how it is her boy is taken and every other boy 
in the neigbhrhood is left, the answer is, “ It is democracy ; it is 
universal service.” 

Mr. REED. And equality. 

Mr. BORAH. And equality. Some of this crowd of a hun- 
dred men or, 200 men who are lounging about in the city 
have followed the boy back to his home and heard his mother 
ask the question, and we hear 10 or 15 or 50 of them say, “ Let 

~the boy stay at home; I will go; I will take his place”; and 
you could not fail to find among 50 or 100 American citizens 
10 of them who would say it. But the conscript provost marshal 
says, in the name of democracy, of universal service, I call the 
schoolboy to the trenches and leave the man from 25 to 35 tu 
pursue his avocation and speculate, if he desires, upon the 
honor and patriotism of the boy at the front. The schoolboy, 
the youth, eager and ambitious to prepare for life, is snatched 
away; the matured and the fit are left at home. 

Will you tell me that is universal military service, that that 
is democracy, where it would touch one-half of 1 per cent of the 
American citizens? If you will change this bill and write in 
it from 21 to 45, and lay this conscript obligation upon every 
man who is fit and capable of serving his country, and then 
select as you need them, you will have approached something 
like universal service and democracy and equality before the 
law, But as the bill stands it is an insult to intelligence to 


cali this universal service, to call it democracy ; it is cold, cruel, 
narrow, arbitrary autocracy. 

Mr. President, I have received telegram after telegram asking 
me to support universal military service, the Chamberlain bill, 
because they are in favor of that proposition. I refused to sup- 
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port this bill because it has no element of democracy, of y: 
sal service, of universal training, of equality, of comm 
sponsibility of the citizen, in it. 

I want to say just a word now in regard to the vol 
service. First, let me say as to the selective principl 
plied in Canada with reference to the volunteer service 4) 
you propose to apply it here. It is true, as the brilliant So, 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] said, that in the begi 
of this war certain regiments were decimated and the | 
them perhaps ought to have been saved under the se! 
system for higher duty. But that was in the beginning. 1; 
at the time of the rush and turmoil of preparation in 
Canada had no opportunity to organize her selective yo! 
system. That would not happen in Canada now. It du 
happen in Canada now. She has preserved what Sherm 
is essential to an army. She has preserved the volunteer 
the volunteer enthusiasm; she has the volunteer patriotis 
has the discipline and the training, and she has the se 
principle all at the same time. Why should we be pe: 
to say that it is impossible when it is working with mar 
effect here upon our very border? They select so as | 
interfere with industries, with agricultural industries, 
you propose to do here. 

But let us go back for a minute to the volunteer syst: 
has its defects. I do not deny it; all things human have. | 
instance, politics has been adverted to. Is the Regular 
without its politics? Has there been a time in your se 
mine here in the last 10 years in which we have not s 
most glaring and demoralizing effect upon the Regular Ar 
by the play of politics in the Regular Army, not by the 1 
themselves, but by those who control their destiny. Is i' 
thing? Is not that politics at play within the last few 1 
Are not Army posts, naval stations, maintained through : 
less, selfish politics? Are not men promoted in brutal (is 
of service and merit? Do you expect to have politics 
from any kind of an organization which you may hay’ | 
anticipate if you do you are doomed to disappointment. ‘| 
will be some politics in any institution which is created u 
a government where politics is the nerve and sinew of its | 
power, and you can not prevent it. 

But the volunteer system also has its virtues, and here, 


was not a pacifist; he was not a German sympathizer; ly 
an American. He was so truly and loyally an Americ:n (| 
he is the only American I ever heard of who had the « 

to refuse the Presidency when he could have had it, 
probability, because he believed his duty was elsewhere; | 
his service to his country was elsewhere. What does lie 
He says, in referring to the Civil War: 

We tried almost every system known to modern nations, all with ! 
or less ee enlistments, the draft, and bought 
tutes—-and I think that all officers of experience will confirm m) 
tion that the men who voluntarily enlisted at the outbreak of 1h 
were the best, better than the conscript, and far better than the ! 
substitute. When a regiment is once organized in a State and mu 
into the service of the United States the officers and men become 
ject to the same laws of discipline and government as the regular | 


He goes on to discuss not only the volunteer soldier, but lie 
goes on to discuss the volunteer system. Those who have read 
this paragraph say that it relates to the soldier. Well, ¢! 
is of prime importance, even if it related alone to the soldier 
But Gen. Sherman proceeds to discuss not only the voluntc 
soldier but the volunteer system, and he has no hesitancy it 
saying that it is altogether the best system for a free country oF 
republican institutions. 

Now, Sherman had the opportunity of observing the volunteer 
from the time he came to the enlisting station until he p:sse: 
on to the service of his country. He saw him enlist; lie 0\\ 
him training; he saw him disciplined; he saw him in the 
trenches and on the march; he saw him fight, and he saw 1!!!) 
die; and he says the volunteer soldier and the volunteer sys- 
tem, according to the experience and common belief of generis 
of the Civil War are better than the conscript, and in! 
better, of course, than the hired substitute. a 

Permit me to read another statement, and this is from an ls 
lish authority—Col. Henderson, in his Life of Stonewall Ji - 
son. There has been a great deal said about the Battle oF 
Bull Run and the disasters at the beginning of the Civ! = ore 
I would like my colleagues to take the time to read this ! es 
if they have not done so. Col. Henderson’s reason, ®° he 
viewed it, for the disaster of Bull Run would not reticcs | 
credit upon the volunteer soldier; it would reflect upon (" 
West Pointers who happened to be in control at the tie - 
the volunteer soldier. I digress from the thread of my °'s"" 
ment and read a sentence at the conclusion of his discuss!0): 
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Thus the Federal soldiers, through no fault of their own, labored for 
the first two years of the war under a disadvantage from which the 
wisdom of Lee and Jackson had relieved the Confederates. The Army 
of the Potomac was an inert mass, the Army of Northern Virginia a 
living organism endowed with irresistible vigor. 

By reason of the fact of the kind of men who were in com- 
mand and not to the volunteer soldier. 

I read another page from this brilliant writer. ‘This book is 
now a textbook, I am told, and has been for years in the mili- 
tary schools of England. 


German soldiers have told us that in the war of 1870, when their 


armies marching on Paris found, to their astonishment, the great city 
strongly garrisoned and hosts gathering in every quarter for its relief, 
q singular apathy took possession of the troops. The explanation 


offered by a great military writer is that “after a certain period even 
the victer becomes tired of war,” and “the more civilized,” he adds, 
“aq people is, the more quickly will this weakness become apparent.” 
Whether this explanation be adequate is not easy to decide. The fact 
remains, however, that the Confederate volunteer was able to over- 
come that longing for home which chilled the enthusiasm of the Ger- 
man conscript. And this is the more remarkable inasmuch as his 
career was not one of unchecked victory. In the spring of 1863 the 
Army of the Potomac, more numerous than ever, was still before-him, 
firmly established on Virginian soil; hope of foreign intervention, de- 
spite the assurances of the politicians, was gradually fading, and it 
was but too evidert that the war was far from over. Yet at no time 
during their two years of service had the soldiers shown the slightest 
sign of that discouragement which seized the Germans after two 
months. And who shall dare to say that the southerner was less 
kighly civilized than the Prussian or the Bavarian? Political liberty, 
freedom of speech and action are the real elements of civilization, and 
not merely education. But let the difference in the constitution of the 
two armies be borne in mind. The Confederates, with few exceptions, 
were yolunteers who had become soldiers of their own choice, who had 
assumed arms deliberately and without compulsion, and who by their 
own yotes were responsible that war had been declared. The Germans 
were conscripts, a dumb, powerless, irresponsible multitude, animated, 
no doubt, by hereditary hatred of the enemy, but without that cense 
of moral obligation which exists in the volunteer. We may be permit- 
ted, then, to believe that this sense of moral obligation was one reason 
why the spirit of the southerners rose superior to human weakness 
and that the old adage which declares that ‘“‘one volunteer is better 
than three pressed men ”’ is not yet out of date. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HARDING. Would it annoy the Senator from Idaho, 
in his interesting quotation of authorities, to let me suggest a 
sentiment on this subject by a very eminent American soldier? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. In 1864, when the most modest and most 
eminent of American military authorities was urging the 
close of the War of the Rebellion, Gen. Ulysses 8S. Grant wrote 
the administration at Washington urging the draft, and he 
used this language: 


The greater the number of men we have, 
guinary will be the war. I can not too strongly urge the draft. 


Mr. BORAH. I will come to that in a few minutes, if the 
Senator will permit and I can find the time. But I make this 
observation now: Grant wrote this before the draft had been 
tried. I can find nowhere that he indorsed it after it was 
tried. Sherman wrote after it had been tried—20 years after— 
in calmness and in the light of experience, and condemned it. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask a question a little apart from 
the Senator’s argument. He was referring to the Federal com- 
manders at Bull Run. Is it not true that both Lee and Jackson 
were West Pointers? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactiy. What I said was not in condemna- 
tion of West Point as an institution. I believe in it thoroughly; 
but, notwithstanding the fact that a man passes through West 
Point, he may be the greatest blunderer who ever escaped a 
commission of lunacy. Even the skilled and trained may 
egregiously err. 

Mr. REED. The Senator believes every southern commander 
was a West Pointer—I think clear down the line, almost. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am going to read a statement 
from a West Pointer on this subject—a man who, I believe, 
was the greatest military genius of the Civil War, who came 
more nearly possessing a Napoleonic mind with reference to 
war than any other man who was developed in that great con- 
test, and that was Stonewall Jackson. He is a man who has 
elicited greater praise and commendation from the military 
experts in other countries than any man who fought in the 
Civil War for his sheer force of genious in military affairs. 
At one time during the war, while he was in actual service, 
the very question we are discussing here—the comparative 
value of the regular or conscript man and the volunteer—came 
up. One of the Army officers who was discussing it with 
him made the statement that he preferred the regular to the 
Volunteer, Stonewall Jackson replied in a single sentence 
Which contains, to my mind, all the philosophy on this discus- 





the shorter and less san- 
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sion, so far as my view of it is concerned, that “the patriot 
volunteer, fighting for his country and his rights, makes the 
most reliable soldier upon earth.” 

Mr. President, these men do not stand alone. Lord Roberts 
has said the same thing, notwithstanding he was an advoeate of 
universal military training. Roberts said, in an article only a 
short time before the breaking out of this war: 

I hold that the man who voluntarily serves his country is more to be 
relied upon as a good fighting soldier than he who is compelled to bear 
arms. 

I might quote other military authorities, but I recognize the 
fact that I am trespassing upon other Senators’ time, and I 
will hasten on. I have other men’s views who were and are 
experts, who won their laurels in the ordeals of battle. 

Now, a brief word with reference to conscription during the 
Civil War. I say brief because time will not permit of a full 
discussion of it. When Mr. Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers 


ever 200,000 men responded. There was an outpouring of 
loyalty throughout the North. They were not used. Gen. 


Sherman was reprimanded for his severe criticism of the policy 
which did not use them. Had they been utilized at that time 
and put under training there never would have been a conscript 
law passed during the Civil War. But it was the volunteer who 
constituted the Army of the Cumberland, who won the battles 
of Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, of Vicksburg, of Shiloh. and 
Gettysburg, and the Wilderness. They were with Sherman on 
his march to the sea. I call you to bear in mind also that after 
your conscript system was put into effect it took 20,000 soldiers, 
volunteers of the line, to enforce it, and then you only got about 
50,000 conscripts, the poorest soldier, save the substitute, of the 
Civil War. He won no battles. He was conspicuous upon no 
battle field. On the other hand, as against this fifty-odd thou 
sand there were a million and a half of volunteers who bore 
the brunt of the terrific conflict, who marched and suffered and 
sacrificed and died and saved the Union. It was not the volun- 
teer system which broke down, it was the conscript system, 
which ignominiously failed. I deny the infamous libel that the 
Civil War was won by the conscript. It was poorly aided by 
the conscript. It was won by the volunteer, and it would have 
been won by the volunteer had no conscript law been pussed. 
I want to quote here a single paragraph from the report of the 
provost marshal, Gen. James B. Fry: 

The order for the draft was the signal for violent disturbance in 
many portions of the loyal States, and much blood was shed before 
these disturbances were quieted. In some portions of the country, par- 
ticularly in the city of New York, certain districts in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Illinois, the draft was conducted under the protection of 
troops sent there to overawe the lawless, and in other districts the 
draft was deferred until troops could be furnished to protect the offi 
cers. The draft was not completed till late in the year, and produced 
but few men for the service. (Report of Provost Marshal Gen. James 
B. Fry, Mar. 17, 1866.) 

I want here to read a statement which I clipped out of a 
newspaper the other day which seems to bear upon its face the 
evidence of verity. 

HARK, FROM THE TOMBS COME AN ARGUMENT 
IN QUALITY. 
To the Epitor oF THE EVENING Sun. 


Str: Within the last six months a great deal has been said about 
regulars, volunteers, and drafted men. Nearly every old soldier of the 
Union Army knows that during the Civil War the volunteer regiments 
did more than nine-tenths of the fighting. In Fox's report of the 300 
regiments that did nearly all the fighting, he has 296 volunteer regi 
ments, four regiments of Regulars, and no drafted regiments. 

Also, of the 46 regiments that lost between 200 and 300 killed in 
action, the whole 46 were volunteer regiments. Vennsylvania’s share 
was 11, nearly one-fourth; and a New Hampshire regiment had the 
highest number (298) killed in action. No regiment reached 500 killed 
in action. 


AND A SONG ABOUT EQUAL 


VET. 

BALTIMORE, April 17. 

It is a sad commentary upon the sincerity of this movement 
that you must resort to misrepresentation, to a misleading mis- 
construction of the sacred history which tells of the saving of 
the Union, in order to sustain your false views of conscription, 
which you euphoniously call democratic service. 

Mr. President, there is another phase of the volunteer sys- 
tem, and that is as it has manifested itself in this particular 
war. It has been reverted to several times, and I need only 
briefly refer to it in order to follow the continuity of my 
thought, and that is, for instance, the Canadian system. They 
have sent out nearly 400,000 men to the war. Canada has a 
population less than the State of New York. Now, what is it 
that characterizes the Canadian soldier upon that fighting line 
which distinguishes him in his achievements and in his prow- 
ess? What is it that he has? First, he has the training which 
he got after he volunteered, which any man must have, whether 
he is conscripted or whether he volunteers; he has the disci- 
pline; and he has what Gen. Sherman said was indispensable 








_.... 


and essential to an: army—he has a soul, a motive, the en- 
thusiasm, the loyalty to the great cause of the war. He has 
that combination of discipline and training and heart and spirit 
and soul without which an army can not do its best. 

Why can not we have it? Why can not we have the same 
service here? I will yield my time for some one who will tell 
ine. Why can we not take the Canadian system instead of the 
conscript system of Europe? Why doe we reject republican 
principles which have proved successful in the greatest war of 
all time and rush for the conscript system of tyrants and des- 
pots? 

Take the Australians. They have sent some 300,000 or more 
to the allies. They have manifested their capacity upon the 
field of battle. One of the gréat generals of this war said 
that they were among the most perfect fighting men upon the 
battle fields of Europe. The Australian and the Canadian share 
the glory together of being among the most effective fighters 
upon the battle fields of Europe, because I maintain they com- 
bine that which is essential to a great army and which the 
conscript system omits and leaves out entirely. Why reject 
these examples so in harmony with free institutions, so at war 
with all military castes, so productive of great soldiers and 
great armies, and accept that system which is the basis of all 
militarism and without which militarism can not exist, without 
which Napoleon could not have deluged Europe in blood, with- 
out which this war would never have been started, and with 
which no republic can long exist? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 
Tn my humble opinion the world has never seen more Splendid 
fighting than the fighting of the French from the beginning to 
the end—more self-sacrificing, more devoted, more brilliant. 
They are all what the Senator calls conscripts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that 
the fighting of the French soldier in this war has been a marvel. 
I do not detract from him at all. I admire him beyond any 
feeble language of mine to express. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He is fighting on his own territory. 

Mr. BORAH. But, Mr. President, there is that in the French 
situation which supplies that which is essential. Their heart 
and their soul is in it. In my judgment, every one of them 
would have been there if there was no conscript system. It is 
a matter of preserving their country. The fight is at their 
door. They are fighting for their homes, they are fighting for 
their families. It is within hearing of every home in the land, 
and I think that spirit is there by reason of that fact. Had 
there been no conscript system in France, their situation would 
have been just as favorable. 

I believe firmly, Mr. President, that if there had been no 
conscript system in France at all, this manifestation of mar- 
velous patriotism, of suffering, and of sacrifice would have 
been exhibited upon the part of the French in the same sublime 
way, and I believe they would have been just as good soldiers, 

Mr. President, I shall conclude my remarks in just a moment. 
I want to say a word in regard to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harptrne]. I am in favor of that 
amendment because 1t is in harmony with my views of the 
manner in which the army should be raised in this instance. 
I have no doubt at all, however, but that it is in absolute con- 
flict with this bill, for the reason, in the first place, that it 
is thereby proposed to take men outside of the age limit; it 
is proposed to go outside of the age from 19 to 25 and to 
permit men to volunteer. I think that one of the vices of 
this bill is that it limits the conscript service to from 19 to 
25 years of age, and that there ought to be a-method by which 
those outside of that age could either be conscripted or per- 
mitted to volunteer. I think, therefore, that the arnendment is 
in harmony with the views which I entertain in regard to the 
bill. But aside from that I am in favor of the amendment 
for another reason. It may be merely sentimental, but you 
have impressed me anew this morning with the value of senti- 
ment'in this fight. We are told that the army which we sre 
proposing to raise may be carried to European soil as soon as 
it is fit to go there; that we are to share our fortunes with 
the fortunes of the armies of France and of Britain, and pos- 
sibly of Russia. I do not now stop to discuss either the ex- 
pediency or the wisdom of such a course; I accept it in this 
debate as the program of this war. 

It is said that the fact—the sentimental fact—of an army of 
the United States, of the only real Republic that has ever 
existed upon the earth, marching to the relief of the beleagured 
nations of Europe will inspire the hearts and animate the 
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minds of men wherever liberty is revered and freedom | 
it is said that when you fling the flags of France, of J, 
and of the United States to the European sky it will | 
the soldiers of Europe more than all else that we can yy 
do; that it will have greater value than the preparat 
ships and food; it will give them that which in their | 
and trying hours is essential to sustain them. I necce 
your eloquence, all your logie with that. Therefore. | . 
favor of sending Col. Roosevelt with his men to the fron: 
as soon as he can gather and discipline them for that pur), 

I can not, however, help believing, Mr. President. t}s; 
is another element of sentimental power in this conflict 
we overlook and which this bill will stifle. I believe | 
500,000 or 1,000,000 men from the United States were f¢: 
the trenches, if that is to be your program, not unc 
conscript system, not driven to the task, but going voly) 
devoted to the great cause of democracy, conscious of {| 
sponsibility of this Nation to sustain its part, willing to 
and to die for a cause not exclusively their own, but for tho 
cause of mankind, that its inspiring effect upon the world aya 
upon the cause involved in this great fight would be far | 
the power of human language to tell—volunteers al! from 
people who are the inheritors of 150 years of libert 
freedom. There is a human element in this thing whic! 
my judgment, the conscript system eliminates and drives | 
our organization which we as Americans ought to retain. Wo 
ought to be big enough and be strong enough and brave e; 
to mark out our own course and to retain it, to fight 
and die for it. 

Mr. President, as I have said heretofore on the floor of { 
Senate, one of the discouraging features of this great war { 
is the alacrity with which the free governments of Euron: 
adopted the Prussian system in this contest. I believe that t 
great Republic can set an example to the world, and v 
once and for all that a republic can make war, and that ‘ 
fight this battle in accordance with republican institution 
republican principles, with republican policies, and fis 
effectively and triumphantly without engrafting upon ti. 
blessed American system the hideous doctrine of Prussi;nis 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, when I came to the Se: 

I never dreamed that I should be called upon to cast a vot 
war. I never passed through a sadder day than when | 
for the joint resolution declaring the existence of a st 
war; but I never voted with a clearer conscience or with 1 
confidence in my judgment as to my duty. 

Mr. President, I am going to assume in what I have | 
this afternoon that everyone who has spoken on the floor of the 
Senate has’ been perfectly sincere in the thoughts to whicl ! 
has given expression. We are all true’to this great democ 
We want to preserve it; but when it comes to a conflict betwee 
democracy and a military autocracy it may become necess: 
that democracy in her own defense shall wield the 
that have been forged by military autocracy. 

I love the word “ volunteer.” Necessarily every 0! 1S 
feels an aversion to being compelled to do any service. [lence 
some of the sentiment against conscription. Tt may be 
acteristic of military autecracy, but if it is going to he 
the war I am ready to aecept it. Many things have been 
in favor of the volunteers and the great work that tlicy | 
done for America; much has been said in favor of the con: 
and what they have done. 1 would not east one word of 
tion upon either volunteer or conscript, for they have i 
great service to this country. 

Those who have spoken in behalf of the volunteer syst 
referred to many men who have favored it and to the deeds of 
valor performed by volunteers; but for every man to whom they 
ean refer who has favored the votunteer system we c:! me 
many others who have preferred the conscript system. 
not do to say that beeause the most of the Federa! 
were volunteers and were successful in the war to } 
the Union, therefore their suceess was due to the syst: 
had both the volunteer and the conscript in that w: rhe 
Southern Confederacy had both volunteer and conscript. rae 
it be right to say that its defeat was due either to the 
or to the conscript system, or to both? When we look 
situation as it exists abroad to-day we find both the yoiuntect 
and the conscript fighting side by side, and apparent ' 
equal valor and effect. 

Much has been said with reference to what the Cana) 
done and what the Australian has done, All honor \° | 
But, at the same time, let us not forget the Frenchman | 
conscripted or the brave German soldier who was cops !!))" 
I dare say that we may study that situation as we will: )\ = 
may be said in favor of the conscript and much may !\ 
favor of the volunteer, but you must not wholly approy: 
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or wholly condemn the other. 
now ? 

Mr. President, if we were about to adopt some permanent 
policy to prevail for all time to come in this country, then we 
might take one position; but to-day we are thrown into the 
maelstrom of the worst war that civilization has ever known. 
Time is of the essence of what we are doing here now. England 


The question is, What shall we do 


as seen fit, by force of necessity, to leave off her volunteer sys- 
fem and to adept the conscript system; Germany has the con- 
wript system; France has it; and no belligerent has changed 
from the conscript system to the volunteer system during this 


If we are to take active part in this war, the sooner we ean get 
an army together and thoroughly train and equip it the better 
we will be off. Why then delay? We know we can get the army 
with reasonable dispatch by the conscript system. The advocates 
of the volunteer plan are not certain their plan will be a success, 
because they provide that after 90 days the President may con- 
s( ript. 

Within the last few days eminent visitors have come to us 
‘rom the seat of war, and I understand that all of them—I do not 
speak authoritatively, but I speak from information gleaned 
through the newspapers—have favored the conscript system 
rather than the volunteer system. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a sugges- 
tion along that line? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 

the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will yield if it only takes a moment. 

Mr. REED. It will take just a moment. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Missouri will observe 
that my time is very limited. 

Mr. REED. I simply want to suggest that at least one of these 
Kuropean visitors has expressed a great deal of dissatisfaction 
at having been misquoted by the press. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I will accept that statement if 
it he true; but his Government has the conseript system. 

Senators, my distinguished friend from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
referred very beautifully to the necessity of having a soul in 
the Army. I concede that; but will anyone say that Germany 
las no soul in her army or that France has no soul in her army 
or that Great Britain has no soul in her army? 

I recall the experience which the South had with the volunteer 
system during the war. She changed in 1862 from the volunteer 
system to the conscript system. She did it of necessity. But will 
anyone say that the armies of the South from 1862 to the close 
of the war did not have a soul? Did ever more valiant troops 
meet other troops on the field of battle? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senater from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE., I do, if it is only for a brief question. 

Mr. THOMAS, I will be very brief. Does the Senator con- 
tend that the armies of the South, after the passage of that act, 
which went into effect concurrently with the volunteer system, 
were composed of conscripts ? 

Mr. POMERENE. For the most part. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. POMERENE, Well, I have before me Pollard’s The Lost 
Cause. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be; but the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. POMERENE. And I want to read just a few sentences 
from it. I am not going to read all of these several paragraphs, 
because there are some very offensive things said about those 
Who favored the volunteer system in the Confederacy, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
every soldier of the Southern Confederacy was made a conscript 
alter that act went into effect. 

Mr. POMERENE. After the author speaks about the policy 
of the volunteer system and the fact that the terms of enlist- 
‘nent were expiring, he says: 

Such was the condition of affairs when the Congress in 1862 took 
up the thread of Confederate legislation. It at once broke it and com- 
enced a series of measures of startling vigor. Its most important act 
Was the conscription law of the 16th of April, 1862, from which 
properly dates the military system of the Confederacy. Previous to 


this the Confederacy had nothing that deserved the title of a military 


and had relied upon mere popular enthusiasm te conduct the 


[ will omit something here and go a little further. 


But it was no time to hesitate for popularity, and to entertain the 
Prejudices of the ignorant, when the entire fortunes of the country were 


edt: The conscription law was barely in time to save the Con- 
cy. 


Further on, Omitting certain sentences, the author says: 


an every State one or more camps of instruction for the reception and 
“ining of conserypts was estab ished, and to each State an officer, 
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styled a commandant of conscripts, was appointed, charged with 
supervision of the enrollment and instruction of the levies. 

conscription law, besides its great value for ré service, 

solidity to the military system of the Confederacy 
organization of the army. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to the success of 
Great Britain in getting a large number of volunteers. She 
was successful in many respects, looking at it from the stand- 
point of the organization of the army, but it must be berne in 
mind, when we are waging a war of such momentous propor- 
tions as that which now confronts us it is not the soldier at 
the front alone we must take into consideration, but we must 
bear in mind also the welfare of the entire Nation, because the 
men in the shops and in the mines and on the farms are as esseu- 
tial to the winning of battles as are the soldiers at the front, 

What was Great Britain’s experience when the volunteer sys- 
tem, so called, was in operation? Many of her best and her 
bravest men went to the front to the battle line and many of 
them never came back. The volunteers went to the front—the 
shops, the mines, and the industries of Great Britain were de- 
pleted, and many of these men had to be called back because 
it was believed that they could render their country greater 
service in the mine and in the factory than on the battle line. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Whole divisions were brought back. 

Mr. POMERENE, Yes; whole divisions were brought back. 
After her experience with the volunteer system, she finally took 
up the conscript system; and while we are speaking of volun- 
teering just bear this thought in mind, that the so-called volun- 
teer system in England was in fact not a volunteer system in its 
operation. The papers are filled with accounts of the methods 
that were adopted to press men into the service. T shall only 
refer to one or two instances: Little children would go to school 
with buttons on their breasts, bearing the words “ My father 
has gone to war; has yours?” Women on the street, in their 
enthusiasm for the cause, begging men to go to the front who 
perhaps could have better served their nation if they had re- 
mained at home. By such means men were forced in the service. 
They were not real volunteers. 

Now, let us see what this situation is. 
of this bill as wholly a conscript measure? It is a combination 
of both volunteer and conscript features. I shall not take the 
time to go into details, but I want to eall attention to a very 
few figures. 

The Secretary of War the other day, in a letter addressed to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] said that it would require 
151.519 soldiers to fill up the units in the Regular Army now 
provided for under the national-defense act; 206.349 to fill up 
the units provided for in the National Guard ; for the first train- 
ing cadre, 148,850; recruit training units for existing National 
Guard, 110,000; recruit training units for the Regular Army, 
98,000; in all, 724,718. All of these places can be filled by volun- 
teers. 

The distinguished from Missouri [Mr. Reep] re- 
ferred to the fact that reeruits at the present time were com- 
ing to the Regular Army at the rate of about 2,000 a day. If 
we should continue to recruit at the same rate, if would take 
just 362 days to recruit the volunteers provided for in the 
national defense act, if the figures quoted are correct. Under 
the pending bill, if men sufficient do not volunteer, the Presi- 
dent may raise the balance required by conscription, 

Then, in addition to these, we provide for the conscription of 
500.000 men; and if there is no increase in the rate of volun- 
teering now going on, it would take 250 days more time, or 612 
days in all. Oh, it is easy to speak of theories. 

Personally I would prefer to go as a volunteer rather than 
as a conscript. One distinguished public official the other day 
said that a “conscript” was next to a “convict.” I take it 
that phrase was a mere license of rhetoric; it did not express 
his real opinion; but let me suggest that if we devote ourselves 
solely to a volunteer system there may be many who ought to 
serve their country at the front who will not go; and 1 dare 
say that if we would have exclusively the conscript system 
there is not one who otherwise might volunteer who, if selected, 
would refuse to go because he had been conscripted. 

Senators, I see I have only a few minutes and I must hurry 
along, but there is one thought further that I desire to leave 
with the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator will 
have 10 minutes to speak on the bill after the hour of 1 o'clock 
has arrived. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thank the Senator very much. 

It must be borne in mind that these great armies—and 1] un- 
derstand that there are 37,000,000 men now under arms or in uni- 
form ready to be called to the front on the European Continent 
have all been trained; they are seasoned soldiers. Britain, out 
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of the abundance of her own experience, has suggested that it 
takes at least 11 months to train a man before he is fit to go 
to the trenches. Our armies should be raised in the quickest 
way possible, and that is by the conscript plan. 

To-day the need of the allies is not so much men as it is 
military supplies. If I were to say to our allies, ‘‘ We can fur- 
nish you 1,000,000 well-equipped men and send them to the 
front, or we can furnish you with food and military supplies,” 
which would they choose? In my judgment, they would say 
to the United States of America, ‘Send us your food products, 
your military supplies, your guns, and your ammunition; and 
send us your ships. We have the men.” 

Looking at this question from the standpoint of the common 
good of all the allied forces, in what respect can we serve them 
best? They are depending upon our farms for their food prod- 
ucts; they are depending upon our mines and our oil weils 
for their fuel; they are depending upon our great machine shops 
for their guns and their munitions; they are depending upon 
our shipyards for the ships with which to carry these supplies 
io the other shore. Ought we, then, to permit men to go to the 
battle field who may render better service at home? 

What is the duty of the President and what should be the 
duty of Congress? Shall we say that we will leave it to the 
option of our men to go if they wish and to stay at home if they 
will? Is it not the duty of every man to hold himself ready 
to answer the call of the President and to go where he may 
direct, whether it be to the front, to the battle field, or stay in 
the machine shop, the mine, or the factory, or on the farm? 

Mr. President, a weighty responsibility lies upon Congress and 
upon the President. If any one of us had a serious piece of 
litigation, we would consult a lawyer; if one of our dear ones 
at home was sick, we would call a physician; if we wanted 
to build a magnificent mansion, we would employ an architect ; 
if we wanted a mechanic, we would go to the best machine shop 
we could find and get him; and when we are thrown into the 
midst of this war, whose advice ought we to take? Certainly 
it should be the advice of the military men who have devoted 
their life work to the study of war problems. At least we ought 
to credit them with more technical information on this subject 
than we possess. We can not disregard what they say and 
accept the judgment of a few men, back home or elsewhere, who 
have not had the same means of perfecting themselves in the 
military art that these men have had. I realize that I am 
wholly without any military experience, and I would rather, 
when we come to determining the policy which this Government 
shall adopt, accept the judgment of a military expert than 
of a nonmilitary man. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o’clock on this the 
28th day of April, 1917, having arrived, in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement the Senate will now proceed to 
the consideration of, first, amendments to the pending bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suppose the com- 
mittee amendments will be first in order. I might offer one, 
and I think probably the Senator from Ohio would have a right 
to proceed before an amendment is offered; would he not, Mr. 
President? I think probably the Senator would have a right 
to speak 10 minutes on the bill under the agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is for the Senate to construe, 
of course. The opinion of the Chair is otherwise. The opinion 
of the Chair is that the amendment being before the Senate, 
the discussion must proceed under the five-minute rule on the 
amendment. While there is no rule of the Senate that requires 
a Senator to talk to the question, and he might talk about the 
bill, he would certainly be talking on the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my own thought was that 
each Senator would have 10 minutes to speak upon the bill 
generally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has in accordance with this 
agreement, and that is for the Senate to decide. The Chair 
has not any interest at all in the matter. The Chair’s opinion 
has been that, the amendments coming first, the five-minute 
rule was first in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. President, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the language which is used here: 

That atter the said hour of 1 o’clock p. m., on the said calendar 
day, April 28, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer than five 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has read that and knows 
just what it is. It is simply a question of the construction 
of what it means, and that is for the Senate, If it shall be 
taken by unanimous consent that at any time a Senator may 
talk 10 minutes upon the bill, the Chair does not care. The 
opinion of the Chair is, however, that the amendments were 
first to be disposed of and that then Senators could talk 10 
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minutes upon the bill; but the Chair does not eare, Te 
idea that Senators may talk at any time, and that the < 
from Ohio may proceed for 10 minutes? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I shall not ask tha: 
Chair has ruled otherwise. I will resume my seat. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, I offer ; 
lowing amendment : 
Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent that the ¢ 
from Ohio be allowed to proceed with the discussion of | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can not be done. 

Mr. POMERENE. I appreciate that very much, but 1 
not ask it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can not be done. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the construction | 
been put upon this agreement by myself and a govd | 
the Senators is that a Senator can proceed for 10 mi) 
discuss the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has placed the 
tion of the Chair upon it. If Senators want to appeal fro 
construction of the Chair, let the appeal be taken anid 
be settled. The Chair tried to ascertain whether there \ 





1 ihe 


objection to the Senator from Ohio proceeding. The S¢ 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. REED. I desire to call up an amendment which | 
thought the Senator would accept. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, let us get rid of the committer 


amendmeuts first. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A parliamenaary inquiry, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there not an amendment pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. The Senator from Orye- 
gon has been recognized to present the amendment, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The first amendment is the one at thi 
end of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. I wish to ask whether it is the ruling 
of the Chair that no one can speak for 10 minutes upon | 
bill until after all amendments which are intended to be pro- 
posed to it are disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think that was the 
meaning of the unanimous-consent agreement at all, but I shal! 
not appeal myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not care, just so 
it is decided. It has to be decided one way or the other; and 
the Chair thinks that in view of the burdens that have been i 
posed upon whoever sits here of keeping the time and keepin 
account of speaking, it is not only a fair construction of the 
agreement, but it is very easy to dispose of the amendments 

The Senator from Oregon submits a committee amendment, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes the following amend 
ment: On page 13, add a new section, after section 10, us 
follows: 

Sec. 11. That no person, senpere tian, partnership, or association sh 
sell, supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or spiritn 
ous liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, o! 
cers’ or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time for 
tary purposes under this act, but the Secretary of War may make 
lations permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medic! 

urposes. Any person, corporation, partnership, or association v\ 
ne the provisions of this section or the regulations made thereunder 
shall, unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of War, 


yuilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not more tha! 
1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or both. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the amendment speiss 
for itself, and there is no use in undertaking to discuss it: hut! 
understand that there are one or two substitutes to be propose 
for it. I have nothing to say until they are offered. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer as a substitute for 
that part of the amendment beginning at line 1 and eneins & 
the word “ purposes,” on line 8, the matter which I s he 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute will be state. 

The Secretary. From the committee amendment 
posed to strike out all of lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and §, « 
and including the word “ purposes,” and in lieu of t! 
to insert the following: 


It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any '1'os' ne 
aeee including beer, ale, or wine, to oar officer or mem) : 
military forces while in uniform, or to knowingly furn's' 
ogee or persons intoxicating liquors, whether in uniform ° 
© any person in the employ of the Army. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in offering this 0 
I am not going into a discussion of the question of | 
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That question has been debated in this body very frequently 
jeretofore, and [I suppose every Senator has made up his mind 
‘ust how he will vote on any question of prohibition, 

" In explanation of my amendment I merely wish to say that 
the substitute I have offered is a real prohibition amendment, 
that wili be effective. It will prohibit the sale of liquors to 
the soldiers in our Army, officers as well as men, It is a real, 
live, effective prohibition measure. It means precisely what 
it says. It is an amendment that has been approved by all 
the temperance forces in the country. 

Now, for just one moment I want to discuss the amendment 
that is offered by the committee. I will say the amendment 
offered by me is substantially the same amendment that I 
offered in the committee, and I think it is proper to say that 
the amendment was at first adopted and then, upon a recon- 
sideration, the substitute—that is, the committee amendment— 


was adopted in place of the amendment which I now offer. The 
difference between the two, Mr. President, is the difference 
hetween a real prohibition measure and a pretense at it. I read 


the language of the committee amendment: 

That no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall sell, 
supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or spirituous 
liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ 
or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time for military 
purposes under this act, but the Secretary of War may make regula- 
tious permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal 
purposes. 

The committee amendment is absolutely meaningless. Men 
can sell liquor to our soldiers just as before. There is no rea- 
son why they can not. It merely prohibits the establishment of 
saloons in posts. That is about all that it does. It is a sub- 
terfuge pure and simple, put in the bill probably to make it 
more in accord with general sentiment on this subject, but it 
is not effective. All I can say about the matter in explanation 
of my amendment is that if you do not want these boys—and 
we are putting 19 to 25 year old boys in the Army—to have 
liquor sold to them, if you do not want them corrupted and, 
maybe, ruined by the use of liquors while they are in the Army, 
you will vote for my amendment. I hope the amendment I have 
offered will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am very heartily in aceord 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeELrar] on his sub- 
stitute. I was with him in the Military Affairs Committee, of 
which I have the honor of being a member, on this matter, and 
lam with him now; and I hope that the action of the commit- 
tee in this matter will be overturned by the Senate, 

It just comes down to this question: For all we know, before 
this war is over we may have to raise, equip, and train an 
army of 5,000,000 men. It is agreed that troops will have to 
be trained from six months to a year before they leave here and 
go to Europe. Now, training troops is just exactly to warfare 
what the foundation of a building is to the building. You 
cin not build a solid, substantial building on a foundation of 
sand, on a rotten, crumbling foundation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator tell 
me how you will keep liquor from being in officers’ quarters 
under this amendment? Why can they not have it in their 
quarters and drink it there themselves? 


The 





Mr. MYERS. I will say 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Under which amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under the Senator’s amendment. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Why, anybody who sells to officers or to 


their quarters, or to any soldier in uniform or out of it, is 
liable to the fine. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, does this come out of my time? 
ane PRESIDING OFFICER. It comes out of the Senator’s 
ime, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. MYERS, I want to ask, Shall we have sober training or 
not?) When you are having your million soldiers or maybe 
9,000,000 soldiers trained, do you want them to be trained 
and drilled while they are perfectly sober or not; while they are 
under the influence of liquor or not under the influence of 
liquor? Which would be best? 

’ { believe that workers in munitions factories, in mines, on 
‘arms, in Congress, in the Government departments, any and 
*verywhere, can work better, more effectively, more intelli- 
seutly when they are not under the influence of liquor than when 
they are under the influence of liquor; I believe that men can 
trained to be soldiers better when they are not under the 
ituence of liquor than when they are under the influence of 
a Who will deny that? Will any Senator arise and deny 
ee You may say that a soldier may take a drink, that a cap- 
inf or other officer may take a drink, and not be under the 

uence of liquor, It my be, but he will not be any better off 
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because of the drink. He is not going to be any worse off by 
not having that drink, either, so far as training and discharging 
his duty is concerned. Give me the workman who works with 
out liquor in him everytime; so with soldiers. 

We have a gigantic undertaking ahead of us. We have to 
get right down to rock-bottom business and a common-sense 
foundation in every respect. We must stop waste. We must 
conserve our food, our energies, our brains, our products. We 
must waste nothing. No food should be allowed to go to waste. 
No exertion of mind or body should be wasted. Drilling men 
with whisky in them is time worse than wasted. We need 
greatest efliciency. That is the only way we can defeat Ger 
many, the most efficient nation on earth. Sobriety makes for 
efficiency. Any kind of liquor makes for inefficiency. The com- 
mittee amendment is all right, as far as it goes, but it does not 


the 


go far enough. The McKellar amendment is much better. I 
was for it in the committee and am for it here. There is an 


article in a morning paper, this morning, stating that the world 
is confronted with starvation, a world shortage of food. We 
must take notice and begin to conserve our food. Likewise, we 
must conserve the health and welfare of our troops and keep 


them from drinking when they are being trained. Ve must 
have the utmost efliciency. Now, is a man up to his utmost 
efficiency when he has one or two or three or half a dozen 
drinks of liquor in him? I elaim he is at this best when he 


has no liquor at all in him, as far as work of any kind, mental 
or physical, is concerned; if the MeKellar amendment 
be adopted, it would not, at least, hurt our Army. You may be 
sure of that. It will not hurt it the least bit. If not adopted. 
the efficiency of our Army may be hurt, so why take any chance? 

I eall on the Senators, all of whom must realize that the 
greatest efficiency can be attaimfed in all kinds of labor when 
men are not under the influence of liquor, when they have no 
liquor in them; I appeal to their common sense and knowled#e 
on this subject to overturn the action of the committee and say 
that when our treops are being trained they shall not be allowed 
to use liquor. It will make for efficiency, better training, good 
morals, clean living, pure patriotism, and better equipment in 
every way. Liquor never did’ any human being any Tt 
is among the worst foes of mankind. It is the foe of efficiency, 
good morals, industry, humanity, religion, accomplishment—all 
that stands for improvement of mankind, upright living, higher 
ideals. No man ever took a drink of liquor but who would have 
.been better off without it. Let us keep liquor away from our 
soldiers, and the more strictly we keep it away the better. The 
McKellar amendment is the best way to do it. Let us start 
this war right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Montana has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 

| by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like 
inquiry of the Senator. Is this offered as an amendment 
bill or as a substitute for the provision offered by the 
from Oregon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is offered as a substitute; but with 
the permission of the Senate—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is offered as an amendment 
to the amendment, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should prefer to have it that way, and 
ask to leave the section just as it is offered by the committee, 
with this amendment to come in immediately after the word 
“ purposes,” in line 8, on page 13, of the bill. In other words, I 
should like to have the Secretary restate the amendment and 
offer this as an amendment to the committee amendment*to be 
inserted immediately after the word “purposes,” in line 8, on 
page 13. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
it as a substitute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to have that done. 

Mr. STONE. Let us have it read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, on line 8, page 
13, of the bill, after the word “ purposes,” it is proposed to insert 
the words: 


It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the mili 
tary forces while in uniform, or to knowingly furnish to such person o: 
persons intoxicating liquors whether in uniform or not, or to any person 
in the employ of the Army. 


should 
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to make an 


to the 


Senator 


I think that is much better th: 
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The Secretary will state the 


So that, if amended, the seetion will read : 


Sec. 11. That no person, corporation, partnership, or association sha!! 


sell, supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or spirituous 
liquors at apy military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers 
or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time for military put 
poses under this act, but the Secretary of War may make regulations 
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permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal pur- 
poses. It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicat- 
ing liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 
military forees while in uniform, or to knowingly furnish to such per- 
son or persons intoxicating liquors whether in uniform or not, or to any 
person in the employ of the Army. Any person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association violating the provisions of this section or the regu- 
lations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable under the 
Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by 
a fine of mot more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 12 
months. or both. 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, it so happens that I offered 
section 11 as an amendment to the committee bill. The Senator 
from Texas |[Mr. Srepparp] offered an amendment that was 


much more stringent, and which I would much prefer to sup- 
port rather than this amendment.or the one that I offered 


myself; but I did not believe that it would be possible to have 
the Sheppard amendment passed, and for that reason I offered 
this amendment that appears as section 11. 

There is no objection to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, except that I fear it is liable to cause 
the defeat of the whole amendment, and the best way to handle 
the question of the control of the traffic in intoxicating liquor 
is by moderate and fair action at first. 

I, as executive of my State, signed the first temperance law 
that passed forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquor in my 
State. We commenced on the precincts; from the precincts to 
the city. from the city to the county, and from the county we 
covered the State with a prohibition amendment and a legisla- 
tive or statutory enactment covering State-wide prohibition. 
Two veurs ago ny State passed a State-wide, bone-dry prohi- 
bition law by constitutional amendment, making it a crime to 
have liquor in one’s possession; and communities that voted 
against the old original liquor law even by precincts gave large 
majorities for total prohibition?’ 

It is my desire to drive intoxicating liquors of any kind 
from the Army, used in any form; but I believe that by coin- 
mencing in this way we can gradually have stronger and 
stronger laws passed until such time as the constitutional 
amendment which will be passed forbidding the manufacture 
or sale of liquors in this Nation, which I hope will be passed 
at an early day and which I heartily support. The amendment 
of the committee will at least be reasonably beneficial. 

I am in favor of the strongest amendment that can be passed, 
and shall be gland to see the amendment of the Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. McKerrtrar] added to my amendment, for I 
helieve it will make it stronger. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Idaho {[Mr. Brapy] makes an astonishing statement, and one 
that I am satisfied he does not mean in all of its import. He 
says that to put this amendment on this bill that has been 
presented would defeat this measure. Is it possible that the 
liquor interests of this country are so powerful that simply 
because we propose to protect our soldiers from the sale of 
liquor they will cause the defeat of a great measure like this, 
deemed necessary to carry on our part in this war? The 
Senator certainly did not mean that. I know that he did not 
mean it, and yet that is the import of his suggestion. 

Mr. President, we can put, this amendment on this bill. We 
have » right to do it. We have the power to do it. We ought 
to do it. Why, we are going to the homes of this country and 
going to tnke their boys and put them into the service of their 
country. We are going to take them where they will be subject 
to the worst temptations to which human nature is heir and 
to which it can be subjected, and we ought to throw about them 
every possible guaranty that we can to protect them from these 
influetices. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not yield to the Senator; I 
um sorry. I have but five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the warring na- 
tions have had their experience along this line. I hold in my 
hand a stutement showing the effects of this traffic in England 
and in France. I should like to read to the Senate the facts 
here set out, but T have not the time. What does it say as its 
conclusion? It says: 

The day will’come when it shell be known to all men in this land— 

Referring to Great Britain— 
that prohibition of the drink trade during the war would haye— 

Saved, in drink eapenditure and its results, £1,000,000,000 ; 

Added a hundred days to our war work; 

Saved over 200,000,000 cubic feet of shipping ; 

Set free for war work 100,000 trains of 200 tons; 

Saved the waste of 1,000,000 acres of land; 

Released man power enough to lift 60,000,000 tons; 

Isnormously relieved the strain on the Red Cross; 

Released thousands of doctors and nurses; 


Saved food to feed the nation three months; or 
Saved enough food to feed the army and navy all the time. 
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Yet they say they appeal to us for food; but listen to y 
says: 

We know the ghastly ways in which our enemy has worked j: 
abroad; we know too well of the ruthless destruction of Belgi,; 
enslavement of helpless and innocent people, the butchery of » 
women and children, the stealing of the food of civil populatic 
throwing of little children to the sharks, the sinking of peacefu! x) 
sight. Those have been the ways of the enemy power abroad 
have been the ways of the enemy power at home? It has re 
people of their food: it has robbed our army of guns and she!! 
robbed our fleet of abiogtng power and slowed down ships to | 
target for a Germano submarine. It has kept our men from | 
which liberty depends; it has tempted the wives of our soldi 
driven them to ruin and death; it has stolen the food of little . 
and of wounded soldiers ; it has rewarded wounded men by pla 
them the seeds of raving madness; it has used up sugar, whil: 
have begged for it in vain; it has slowed down transports , 
bitter needs of war Lave cried insistently for help. It) ke) 
machine guns from men dying for them in the trenches; it ke; 
shells for want of which men died, while Germany bound hers; 
with a ring of steel. Those are the ways in which our ene: 
worked at home. 

If that enemy did that with Great Britain, it will « 
with our armies. I say it is the highest possible duty « 
Senate and of Congress, while we are securing an army to fic 
the battles of liberty, not to undermine that army by permittines 
this nefarious traffic to prey upon the boys that we send to thy 
front. If it did that way with the boys of the English Ary, 
if it decreased their efficiency and their power in this wi: | 
undermined their strength and their lives, and those that it «j 
not destroy it sent back home to scatter disease and sufi 
it will do the same thing for our armies. Congress has the 
power to prohibit this. It should not be sold to the solidi 
uniform. It should not be permitted to be sold to the soldi 
by anyone knowing him to be a soldier. We have the power to 
prohibit this; we ought to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Washington has expired. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquir) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask if it is in order to offer a substit 
I understood that the Senator from Tennessee moditied | 
amendment and offered it as an amendment to the comnnitte 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the parliamentary 
situation as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Would it be in order to offer a substitute for 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would be in the third 
degree and not in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I agree entire! 
what the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] las said 
This committee amendment is good as far as it goes, |! 
stops before it reaches the point of greatest danger. It 
excludes liquors from the camp, and that is all. We z 
500,000 boys from their homes into large camps. | 
camp they ean not drink, but the moment they leave t! 
there will be hangers-on around seeking to furnish tli 
ready to furnish them liquor to make them drunk. Ouz! 
to allow it to be done? 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Gers 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. BRADY. I wish to say to the Senator that I am 
the impression, from information I have, that the amendment 
could not be passed with this change added. I am very lu 
in favor of the amendment if it can be put in this Dill, auc ! 
shall vote for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe if we stop a moment alr 
think about it we will all feel that it should be put Ur 
These boys will be hundreds of miles away from hom rhey 
are no longer under the restraining influence of their 
and mothers and friends. Some of them undoubtedly \ 
boys who have been in the Habit of drinking to excess. | 
tion will be thrown around many of the boys to drink as 
before in their lives. Shall we save them, or shall 
them with no protection whatever, subjected to template 
no safeguard? 7. 

Mr. President, I heartily indorse the amendment of (he 
tor from Tennessee. I think it would be almost crue! to ‘ 
these boys with no restraint when they leave camp. Th ° 
vision will at least cut off the seller of intoxicating spi"! bro 
seeking to make money. by debauching the boys. J nop? 
Senate will support it, and I believe it will. I believe vv “" 
pass easily the amendment of the committee with the ©" 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee added to it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I am able to add ! 
to what has been said in behalf of this amendment, Du! 
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-yress: myself in its favor. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the nations now engaged in the great European war, 
» struggle in which every energy is strained to the utmost, have 
~onlized that the liquor habit is their deadliest enemy. Kiteh- 
ener said that liquor was a worse foe to England than all the 
opposing armies in the field. Russia has abolished vodka alto- 
eether and wine and beer except in a limited area, sacrificing 
«500,000,000 of revenue with a single stroke of the pen; and 
the almost universal opinion is that Russia has been infinitely 
the gainer by the transaction. France has invested her au- 
thorities with power to restrict and stop the sale ef alcoholic 
liquors in any given section, and the German Emperor has said 
that the dominant nation of the future would be the nation 
consuming the least amount of alcohol. 

Mr. President, in this conflict the American people constitute 
a great service army. And if it be desirable in order to increase 
the efficiency of soldiers at the front to stop the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to them, it is equaHy desirable to stop the sale of liquor 
to the civie soldiers, to the economic soldiers, at home. 

I therefore hail. the passage of this amendment as another 
step toward the entire abolition of the traffic in alcoholic liquors 
throughout this Republic, another step toward that day when 
we shall see a saloonless Nation and a spotless flag. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not speak any 
more. 

Mr. BRADY. T have not spoken my full five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can speak only 
onee under the unanimous-consent agreement and not longer 
than five minutes. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to call the attention of the 
author of the amendment to the amendment to the fact that 
unless he qualifies it in some way or inserts it in a different 
part of the amendment the result will be that it will be unlaw- 
ful for an enlisted man under rules made by the Secretary of 
War so to purehase liquor for medicinal purposes and anyone 
selling it to him will be punished. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the two will have to be con- 
strued together. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not think so. I think if the Senator 
wants to construe the two together the provision should be in- 
serted after the word “ act,” in line 6, or the amendment will 
be contrary to the terms of this provision. Either of those 
changes will make it acceptable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
amend by adding in the amendment proposed by me the words 
“contrary to the terms of this section.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to 
modify his own amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I modify the amendment to that extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all right. 

Mr. BRADY. 1 ask unanimous consent to request the chair- 
Iman of our committee to accept the amendment of the Senator 
fron Tennessee as the committee amendment so far as he can, 
aud then permit- us to act on the section as a whole with the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee in the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee to the committee amend. 
ment, 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I desire to express my 
hearty approval of this amendment. I see no reason, in fact 
lo reason can be given, why it should not be adopted. It is 
the consensus of opinion of the enlightened world that the use 
of liquor is hurtful to man physically, financially, morally, and 
mentally. It is an evil without a mitigating incident. This is 
ohe of the possible advantages that may grow out of this un- 
“ortunate conflict. I sincerely trust the amendment may be 
agreed to, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, so far as I am per- 
‘onally concerned, and so far as I can do so, at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], I am willing to accept 
a amendment. with the addition suggested by the Senator 
< Nebraska. In other words, I do not want the bill fixed 
dan a shape that if a man happens to be ill a man would 

prnisheae for a crime for furnishing him liquor. 
thas en ITTMAN, Mr. President, as I understand, it is argued 
caiman amendment has two purposes. One of them is to 

i : ‘ln sobriety in the Army, and the other is for the pur- 
bose of conserving food products. If the object is to obtain 
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sobriety on the part of all those who have the burden of the 
war upon them, then the amendment should be extended and 
have a wider scope. It should not only apply to every Army 
officer and every soldier, but it should apply to every member 
of every department of the Government. It should apply to 
the Secretary of War and his subordinates who are directing 


the Army officers. It should’ apply to the Congress of the 
United States, which is legislating with regard to this vital 
subject. 


In this emergency if partial prohibition is essential to the 
successful carrying on of the war, then every loyal citizen of 
the country should be willing to follow the same practice, and 
this provision should be made applicable to all of them, as far 
as our constitutional authority extends. If this emergency de- 
mands the elimination of the use of liquors during the war. 
then there should be no discrimination. If those in charge of 
the conduct of the war measure believe that prohibition is es- 
sential to victory, then I am prepared to go to that extent, but 
I do not like to vote an incomplete and discriminatory amend- 
ment. 

Again, this measure does not reach economically the situation 
at all. The Senator from Washington has shown that by the 
manufacture of liquors in foreign countries, as well as in this 
country, millions of tons of grain are consumed that would go 
to support life. That is true, and it is an economic question 
which should be considered. 

If those who are studying that question and those who are 
directing the war policies of the Government demonstrate to 
me that the elimination of the manufacture of liquors because 
of the economic situation is essential to the success of the war, 
I will vote for it. But this amendment does not necomplish 
any such purpose. The fact that Army officers and soldiers 
only are prevented from drinking liquor manufactured from 
grain during the war would have no effect upon the production 
of liquor from grain throughout the world. If you want to 
make an economic question of it, then go the full limit. Do not 
say that it shall reduce the manufacture of liquors from one- 
half of 1 per cent but that the entire manufacture of it shall be 
prevented during the existence of the war. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We can not do everything in 
We will reach that later. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is exactly the position. I take it that 
the committee, in the consideration of this matter, by the ad- 
vice of the War Department, by advice from the Army Board, 
have considered fhat they must approach this subject by de- 
grees. Therefore, I am prepared to vote for the committee 
amendment. If we are not to approach the matter by degrees, 
if the Army Board is wrong, if the committee are wrong, then 
settle the entire question at once. I do not see how one can 
stand here and argue that the manufacture of grain.into alcohol 
is an economic loss and yet not vote for prohibition. I do not 
see how we can say that total abstinence essential to the 
highest efficiency of those in charge of this war and then limit 
it to only one class of such persons. It seems to me to be a 
compromise of the whole question, and a cowardly compromise 
at that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the difficulty with the 
proposition just made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] is that he wants to extend it beyond our jurisdiction. 
The only way Senators and Representatives can be reached or 
the other people he refers to would be by a constitutional 
amendment by which the traffic would be absolutely prohibited. 
That is pending in this body and I have no doubt it will be 
passed upon, and perhaps favorably passed upon, by’ the Senate 
and by the House when it is reached. 

But as to the theory that we should take halfway steps in 
this matter when these men are to go out in the field and they 
are to be trained all at one time, it seems to me it can not 
admit of a halfway measure. We have to take steps to pro- 
hibit the use of intoxicating liquors by the soldiers, and we 
must do it not by a halfway measure but by a full and com- 
plete measure. When we do that we will have better soldiers. 
The experience of the European countries is unanimous in favor 
of the prohibition of the use of intoxicating liquors. It seems 
to me that experience, together with the known evil of the use 
of such liquors among our own people, should prompt us to be 
in favor of the amendment. to the committee amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I recognize in time o 
war, in time of stress, ordinary rules of governing mankind mus 
be set aside and that we must face the conditions. I recognize 
that the amendment offered by the committee to the bill is to 
bring about a reasonable system of protection to young soldiers 
who go to the military camps of America. I was prepared to 
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vote for and accept that amendment, and am now, as it stands 
in the bill. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee goes 
far afield from that proposition. So far as I know, the great 
forces in this country that have been fighting the battles of 
prohibition in the last 20 years have never reached a point as 
vet where they were prepared to say that it should be a crime 
for a man to drink liquor. They have systematically, uni- 
formly, and consistently pitched their battle on the proposition 
(hat they propose to prevent the manufacture and sale of liquor, 
but not to invade the personal rights of the individual. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not yield; I have only five min- 
ules, 

I recognize the fact that when we come to the man with the 
uniform on, carrying the badge of the country on his breast, 
you may adopt such rules and regulations that he must con- 
form to. I do not object to it. I want to see every reasonable 
precaution thrown about the military camps that are estab- 
lished in order to protect the health and the morals of the 
young men who are going to be at those camps. But when 
the Congress of the United States steps out of the camp life, 
the life of the individual soldier and officer, and goes to the 
question of providing rules and regulations for the government 
of the individual, you are going se far afield that you are in- 
vading a jurisdiction I know of no Gevernment on earth that 
has ever invaded yet. 

In the first place, as I said, I am perfectly willing to support 
and vote for the committee amendment. It is a reasonable 
amendment; it is intended for a reasonable purpose. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee goes into 
the homes of this country. If thoughtlessly you offer a glass of 
wine at your table, without remembering the law, to an officer 
of the United States Army who is sitting in your home with- 
out his uniform on, you are liable to the pains and penalties of 
the law. There is no reason for it. 

More than that, when the armies reach the battle fields of 
Europe they pass beyond the jurisdiction of your law and the 
control of your law, except so far as it is a military measure 
in force in the military camps which your armies occupy. If 
you want to go to the question of saying that in this great 
stress——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Alabaina has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
speak to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment would not be 
in order, being in the third degree. There is an amendment 
pending to the amendment. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, The Senator from Tennessee amended 
his amendment. He has a right under our rules te change it. 
There is only one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a committee amend- 
ment, the Chair will state, and the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee is offered as an amendment to the committee 
amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I presume if the amendment to 
the amendment is adopted it would be in order to offer an 
amendment to make the provision apply to the Congress of the 
United States as well as the Army of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly that amendment 
would be in order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
time. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee and am somewhat 
surprised at the statement made by the junior Senator from 
Alabama. The young men in the service need protection from 
those who would sell them intoxicating liquors in the camps 
and in the clubs, and they surely need protection when they 
ure away from the camp and out from under the observation 
of their officers, 

Any person who has lived in the neighborhood of a fort 
knows that the young men in the Army need protection from 
the joints in the neighborhood of the forts and the bootleggers 
who hang around on the outside and induce the young man to 
xo to houses where he can get intoxicating liquor. He needs 
the protection now. If the Senator:from Alabama does want 
to protect the young men in the camps at the forts I should 
think he would vote to protect them while they are off duty. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I imagine there are a good 
many Members of the Senate who have not really heard the 
amendment to the amendment. It reads: 


I desire to offer an amendment and to 


Then I will wait until an opportune 
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_ It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxi ° 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member , - 
military forces while in uniform, or to knowingly furnish to sy. 
son or persons— 

By the way, it shows not only an ignorance of human ; 
but ignorance of grammar, because the gentleman who 
duced it has split his infinitive. To correct his English, it 
read— 
or knowingly to furnish to such person or persons intoxicating } 
whether in uniform or not— 

I suppose he means “ persons in uniform,” but it read- 
toxicating liquors whether in uniform or not ”"— 
or to any person in the employ of the Army. 

I have a son-in-law who is a naval officer. I will have at jess 
two boys in the Army, probably three out of my four. I } 
all of them will pass the examination after the training. 


inp 


drill and get commissions, but if they do not they will go into 
the ranks. At any rate they will be soldiers. This would s\\so. 
lutely punish me for giving my son-in-law or one of my sons 
a toddy in my own home at my own sideboard. It is fanaticis 


run mad. 

I have voted for all sorts of prehibition measures here jy 
obedience to the will of my State. I have always contended 
that this was a representative and not a misrepresentative (oy- 
ernment, and that I would do whatever Mississippi w: 
unless it violated my oath to the Constitution or violated some 
principle that I regarded as fundamentally and indispensah)y 
moral and right. But to pass a provision of this sort woul! 
reduce every officer and every soldier in the Army and cvery- 
body in the employ of the Army to a degree of personal servitude 
as to his habits and his appetite. The Army regulations tak 
care of any man who drinks too much or who drinks on duty, 
but to say that, as this amendment says— 
or to knowingly furnish to such person or persons— 

Who are the person or persons ?— 
any officer or member of the military forces. 

And then, as if not satisfied with that, it goes on to sa) 
or to any person in the employ of the Army. 

If one of the Cedar Grove plantation darkeys was employe: «as 
a teamster and came to my back door and said, “ Boss, I wish 
you would give me a little drink, I’m tired and sick,” and I gave 
it to him, he and I both would be punished under this—not whil 
he was on duty but while off of duty. 

You are carrying this too far. You may create a reaction. 
You may create a reaction which will be just as powerful as 
the reaction under the Stuarts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mckrii x} 
to the amendment offered by the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wished to say—— 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator had 
not expired. The Chair thought the Senator had yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had not. 
course of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missis 
has one minute further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I intended to add was this: There }s 
great danger of hurting, if not destroying, a good cause aul 
great cause by creating a reaction, as strong a reaction as that 
under the reign of the restored Stuarts against the previous 
puritanic rule in Great Britain, a reaction that will lead to the 
absolute loosening of all moral ties, because you will create !aws 
that nobody will respect. If my son came to me as a liculenan! 
in the Army or as a private soldier, whichever it was, as | wis 
preparing to take a toddy from my sideboard, and I would -'\« 
him one, I would be punishable under this amendment. I \ou'- 
nevertheless offer it to him or to any friend in my house. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] to th! 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. -I ask for the yeas and nays. as 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays were !!s! 
demanded by the Senator from Alabama [Mr, UNDERWov) |. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. P 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a moment ago I rose fo § )\" 
liamentary ingquiry.. I shall not oppose the amendment © oe 
Senator from Tennessee; I shall t it. But I had hope 


nted 


Somebody interrupted me in: the 


that the parliamentary situation might be such that I could offer 
as a substitute a bill which I have pending before the Comm 
on Agriculture and Forestry. es 
I wish in my time to ask the Secretary to read for the iiiors 
tion of the Senate this amendment, and whether tle 1" 
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amendment is rejected or approved I shall, after it has been 
yoted upon, offer it either as an amendment or as a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 

That for the purpose of conserving, during a period of war, all agri- 
cultural food products, and to prohibit the manufacture of said food 
products into alcoholic liquors, it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, 
corporation, or association to use for manufacture into alcohol or alco- 
holic liquors any cereals, vegetables, fruits, or any agricultural food 
product: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to pro- 
hibit the Government of the United States, through the Secretary of 
Agriculture, from issuing to any person, firm, corporation, or association 
a license to use any such agricultural food products in the manufacture 
ef alcohol for use in the manufacture of high explosives, or for any other 
purpose necessary to carry on the war: Provided, however, That the 
manufacture, sale, or gift of any such alcohol or alcoholic liquors for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

sec. 2. That any person. firm, corporation, or association who shall 
yiolate the provisions of this act shall be guilty of felony, and shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard 
labor not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish further to delay 
the proceedings of the Senate, but I simply want to say that this 
measure would conserve 100,000,000 bushels of grain. It would 
prevent the manufacture of grain into alcoholic liquors. I think 
if we are going to make prohibition effective, we should stop the 
manufacture of it. 3 

At any rate I shall vote for the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. But he does not go far enough, and, in a 
measure, there is an injustice in it, because, as the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs] has said, it applies only to a certain 
class of people. It should not apply only to the Army officers and 
to those employed by the Government of the United States. It 
should apply equally to everybody. 
shall propose is adopted to stop the manufacture, it would pro- 
hilt the use of it, because there would be no liquor to be sold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his naine was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], 
which I transfer to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FALL (wher his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Huaues] on account of 
illness. I vote “nay” on the amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Tirrmanj because of illness, and 
likewise the absence, for the same reason, of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and to announce the pair of those 
Senators with each other. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 30, as follows: 

YEAS—37. 


I have a general 
[Mr. KENDRICK] and 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Page Smith, 8. C. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash, Phelan Smoot 
Beckham Kellogg Poindexter Sterling 
Borah Kenyon Ransdell Stone 
Brady King Robinson Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kirby Saulsbury Swanson 
Cummins Lewis Shafroth Thompson 
Curtis McCumber Sbeppard ‘Townsend 
Dillingham McKellar Sherman Trammell 
Fernald Martin Shields Vardaman 
Gallinger Myers Simmons Walsh 
Gore Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Gronna Norris Smith, Ga. 
' ale Overman Smith, Md. 
ohnson, 8. Dak, Owen Smith, Mich, 
NAYS—30. 
Brandegee Ger Lodge Underwood 
Broussard Harding McLean Wadsworth 
Calder Hardwick New Warren 
Colt Hitchcock Penrose Watson 
Culberson Hollis Pittman Weeks 
Fletcher Husting Pomerene Williams 
Fra nee James Reed 
Frelinghuysen Johnson, Cal. Thomas 
: NOT VOTING—9. 
Fall Kendrick La Follette Newlands 
ae Knox Lane Tillman 
ghes 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to amend the amendment as 
how amended by adding, in line 3, after the word “ uniform,” 
the words “and the Members of the Congress.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I want to speak to my amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will first state 
the amendment to the amendment. : 
The Secretary. In the amendment just agreed to, in line 3. 
after the word “uniform,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“and the members of the Congress.” 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that it will read? 
The Secretary. So that that portion of the amendment will 


read: 
Tt shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 


military forces while in uniform, and the Members of the, Congress, or 
to knowingly furnish to such person or persexs intoxicating. liquors 
whether in uniform or not, or to any person in the employ of the Army, 
contrary to the terms of this section. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama a question, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 


has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Connecticut ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want ene minute. 
want to ask the Senator if we ought not to have 
gallery included as well as the Members of Congress? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
bama yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not if it will take any of my time. 

Mr. GORE. I do not want to take any of the Senator's time, 
but I shall offer as an amendment, following the words “ and 
the Members of the Congress,” the words “ or anybody else.” 

Mr. MYERS. May I ask the Senator from Alabama if he 
intends to vote for his amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do, and I am going to state right now 
why I am going to vote for the amendment. 

I believe in protecting the young men in their uniforms 3nd 
in their camps, and such a provision was in the original Ses- 
ate committee amendment. If the first part of this amendment 
had not applied to following these boys to their homes, T would 
have accepted that; but you are invading the individual 
privileges of the men of this country after they have left the 
camp and taken off their uniforms by the amendment which 
you have adopted. I assume that you have adopted this amend- 
ment for the protection of the Nation. I admit, and I am 
glad to admit, that when a man takes too much liquor he is un- 
fit to serve and incapable of serving his country; but I know 
that we need as cool heads and as good judgment in this crisis 
under the Dome of this Capitol as we do in the soldiers’ camps 
of this Nation. I am not in favor of invading the individual 
rights of the citizen; but I do not consider myself any better 
than the soldier boy from my district, and I think I should 
have the same safeguards thrown around me, if they are neces- 
sary, as are thrown around the soldier boy from my State. I 
also think, so far as my having a cool and level head to meet 
the exigencies of the Nation are concerned, that it is more im- 
portant that my head should be cool and that my brain should 
be clear than it is as to the individual members of these camps. 
Therefore, I say, if the Senate is going to the point of invadiny 
the rights of these men when they are out of camp, when they 
have got their uniforms off, I think, if we want to be good 
soldiers, we had better stand with them. I am, therefore, per- 
fectly willing to vote for this amendment, and I am going to 
do it. If it is necessary for the good of the Nation that the 
soldiers from my State should have no liquor furnished to them, 
I think it is good for me that the same rule should apply. 

I do not believe in this kind of legislation, as a rule; but I 
do not believe in discriminating; I do not believe in our picking 
out somebody that does not affect us in our lives, and then 
avoiding the question ourselves. I think, if the Senate wants to 
be consistent in what it has just done, it will vote to put this 
amendment into the bill. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Alabama takes his seat I will ask him if he belieyes—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
has yielded the floor, has he not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Alabama 
has yielded the floor, the Chair will recognize the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as a public benefactor, and 
in behalf of such men and the one woman in the Congress 
who may need this protection, I give it my hearty approval. 


I merely 
the press 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I very heartily concur with the 
most of what the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] has 
said. I concur very heartily with all he said about the re- 
sponsibility that is resting upon Congress. I believe that Mem- 
bers of Congress have as great responsibility resting upon them 
in this crisis as have the officers and the soldiers of the Army, 
and that there is just as much need of sobriety, clear minds, 
and cool heads here as there is in the Army. In fact I believe 
that a human being can better perform any sort of work, 
whether it be shoveling coal, plowing, working with a pick, 
lighting, or legislating, without liquor in him than with liquor 
in him. I believe that is a proposition that is incontrovertible. 
Liquor is the deadliest foe to efficiency. I am not willing to 
vote for restrictions or regulations upon anybody else that I 
am not willing to vote upon myself and upon the people with 
whom J am associated, 

I think the Senator from Alabama is entirely correct when he 
says that if this body is to be consistent it must adopt his 
amendment to the committee amendment. There can be no 
controversy about that. Therefore I am very heartily in favor 
of the amendment. I know that anyone can perform his duties 
as a Member of Congress better without liquor in him than he 
ean with liquor in him. There is not a Member of the Senate 
but who will do better legislating for his country, better work 
for his constituents, vetter service to mankind, without liquor 
in him than he would with liquor in him. Any man is better 
off without liquor in him. Let us be practical, let us be sensible. 
We have applied enforced abstinence from liquor to the officers 
and soldiers of the Army. By all means let us apply it to our- 
selves. People will respect us more for it. Let us be consistent. 
I am for the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama whether he would accept an amendment in- 
cluding members of the Cabinet? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will tell the 
will do, if the Senator wants to put it in that way. I want to 
put it right up toe the Membership of this bedy first. Then 
after that the amendment will be subject to an amendment, 
and T am willing to vote for such an amendment if offered by 
the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. My reason—and I am asking the question in 
good faith—is because the reason given by the Senator for his 


Senator what I 


sunendment applies with greater force perhaps to these heads | 


of departments than to Members of Congress. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am willing to vote for the Senator's 
amendment if he will offer it, but I ask him to allow me to 
have a direct vote on the amendment that I have proposed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not offer such an amendment, be- 
eause I am going to vote against the Senator’s amendment; 
but I did not want to offer an amendment to an amendment and 
then vote against it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I stepped out of the Cham- 
ber for a moment, and in my absence the amendment was 
offered. I wish the Secretary would read the amendment, so 
that we can see what the joke is before we vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
ninendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “uniform” it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “and the Members of the Congress”; 
so that portion of the amendment will read: 


It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 
military forces while in uniform, and the Members of the Congress, or 
to knowingly furnish to such person or persons intoxicating liquors 
whether in uniform or not, or to any person in the employ of the Army, 
contrary to the terms of this section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnprErwoop] to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am perfectly willing for this amendment to 
pass. I would be willing to see it practically enforced volun- 
inrily by every Senator and every Member of the other House ; 
but, Mr. President, let us not be misled as to the value of what 
we have just done by the effort to throw ridicule upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
to imply that I am trying te throw ridicule on this by my 
amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It looks so. 

Mr. UNDERWWOD. Well, I want to deny that right now. 
The Senator can not put me in that attitude. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am glad the Senator does deny it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I offered the amendment to the amend- 
ment in good faith, and I will not submit to any man putting 
me in a false position on this floor. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I would not: put iho 
Senator in a false position. I am glad that he did not offer 
the amendment for that reason; but before the public it is ¢.). 
culated to place ridicule upon what we have done, and theref.y, 
I desire in a few words to call attention to what we have doy). 

We are about to bring 500,000 boys from their homes: we a», 
about to consolidate them in camps of from 10,000 to 50 009 
men. Part of the time they will be in camp, and a consider.)},), 
part of the time they will be out of eamp, away from hon, 
straints, away from the influences which have strenetheo| 
them and sustained them, associating with men who undoy!) 
edly, in part at least, are accustomed to debauchery, wit), , 
bauchery around them as soon as they leave the camp, with ; 
hangers-on that frequent localities where camps are establistor 
absolutely certain to be subject to the most violent temptati ns 
seeking to lead them astray and make drunkards of they) 
Now, when we vote that it shall be a crime to sell or to vivo 
those boys liquor to debauch them we do a splendid thing: and 
those who would ridicule it by suggesting that we broaden tho 
provision and extend the prohibition to others—and I exo) 
the Senator from Alabama from that category, because he «:\ 
he doves not intend to ridicule the amendment that has boon 
adopted, and I accept freely what he says—but the outsiders 
who might think he intended to ridicule what we have doje 
should realize the cifference between this proposition and 
we have done. 

Let us not be swept away from the conviction that we have 
done right in keeping liquor from those hoys. If there were a 
way to modify the provision as affecting officers when the) re 
off duty I might be willing to relieve them, although [ think 
they will be better off to let liquor alone. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georg 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 





Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to suggest to the Senat 
from Georgia that the reasoning of the Senator from Alst:ina 


is quite as applicable and his conclusion as pertinent to what the 
Senator desires to accomplish as the position which he himself 
has taken. The Senator from Alabama has pointed out the fact 
that we need clear heads in the Congress, and that the intellect 
is impaired, the judgment is distorted, and the reasoning be- 
clouded by the use of intoxicants. Then why not extend the 
prohibition, as suggested by the Senator from Alabama? Brains 
unclouded by drink, hearts free from the poison of alcohol, are 
needed in the Congress of the United States quite as much as 
sober men are needed in the Army. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, if reason is to 
be clouded by the use of intoxicants the prohibition should also 
extend. to the officers. Their reasoning powers certainiy should 
not be clouded. I am perfectly willing for this amendment to 
pass, so far as I am concerned, although I may not vote for it. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 1 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the amendment 
reported to the committee as amended. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I had occasion a few mome! 
ago to state that I believed that if there was a good purpose 
behind the amendment then pending, it should be extended to 
reach all of those within the jurisdiction of this body who might 
be affected by the use of liquor. I had occasion to suggest that 
I thought in fairness it should include Members of Consress, 
and it should include all persons who will have any duties to 
perform in the conduct of the war. I was in earnest when I 
said that, just as the Senator from Alabama is in earnest I 
do not desire to have the Senator from Georgia include me 
among those who he says are seeking to place ridicule upou the 
proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not, Mr. President. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevace 
yleld to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
did not mean it in that way. ’ 

Mr. PITTMAN. But the thing that is peculiar in this matter 
is that the distinguished Senator from Georgia, who |:'s such 
an astute mind and who is so careful in his analysis of ‘he 
motives and sentiments of others, should consider it per’ 't!) 
proper to have Gen. Scott and other members of the Ariny ne 
trolled in the use of intoxicating liquors, and yet charse te 
the same control over the Members of the Senate is ridicuo'' 


} 


ts 


I desire to exclude everybody who 
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I want the amendment to go further, and I intend to vote for 
it when it is in such form that I believe does not discriminate 
aguinst the Army. So I intend to offer—not now, because I 
want this question voted on directly, in the first place, but 
the amendment is voted on—I intend to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama ¢ 

Or other officer, employee, or representative of the United States Gov- 
rnmeé nt. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAarrotH] questioned a while 
ago the constitutional authority of this body to include every- 
one. Possibly he is right in that, but certainly we have the 
coustitutional authority to control officers, agents, and repre- 
sentatives of this Government. I intend to offer the amend- 
ment I have suggested after the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama is voted on; and I think everyone who is sincere 
with regard to this question will vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I merely want to say—and 
Tam not going to take even one minute—that it looks to me, this 
being a military bill, as if we ought to confine its operations to 
the Military Establishment itself. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Constitution provides that 
the Senate shall make its own rules. [Laughter.] As I take 
it, the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama af- 
fects the habits and conduct, directly or indirectly, of the Mem- 
bers of this body, and hence it is not proper to regulate the 
conduct of the Members of the Senate by an amendment to a 
ceneral bill which requires the concurrence of the other House. 
I therefore make the point of order, first, that the amendment 
to the amendment is not in order, and then I will move, if the 
Chair overrules the point of order, that the amendment to the 
amendment be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. PHELAN. I move, then, that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Alabama be referred to the Committee on 
Rules, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Chair 
thinks the amendment is in order because Congress has a right, 
by legislation, to regulate the conduct of Members of Congress, 
who are officials of the Government, as much as it has to regu- 
late the conduct of soldiers. This amendment proposes to regu- 
late the conduct of Senators as citizens, and Senators are in- 
cluded as Members of Congress and not specified as Senators 
alone while on duty, but at all times as citizens or officials, and 
this amendment dees not affect the rules of the Senate as a 
legislative bedy. Therefore the point of order is overruled. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama to the amendment reported by the committee as 
amended. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. President, I have made a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not catch the 
motion. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have moved that the amendment to the 
amendment be referred to the Committee on Rules. I did not 
understand that the Chair held that that motion was out of 
order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that that motion is not in order after the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the question, and they have been ordered in 
ihis instanee, 

Mr. MYERS. I make the further point of order that it is 
contrary to the unanimous-consent agreement, which provides 
that this measure and all amendments pending, offered, or to 
be offered must be disposed of this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Referring the matter to the 
Committee on Rules would be a disposition of the amendment. 
The Chair thinks it in order, and if the Senator from Cali- 
‘ornia insists upon it he will submit the motion to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, PHELAN, Mr, President, I think it would be a proper 
disposition of the matter, and I request that the motion be put. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The motion, if carried, would have the 
same effect as defeating the amendment offered by me, and { 
ask for the yeas and nays on that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment reported 
by the committee as amended, on which the yeas and nays are 
demanded, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
discussion is in order on the motion, but I want to say, as the 
Senator from Georgia has suggested that the amendment pro- 


after 
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posed by the Senator from Alabama makes the original proposi- 
tion ridiculous, that I do not take that view of it at all. If it 
is right to impose national prohibition as to one particular class 
of citizens of this country, then it is right to make it apply ro 
others as well. If it is proper to apply it to the men who are 
to do.the fighting in the field, then it is right to apply it to the 
men who legislate and vote the sinews of war in the form of 
money and other legislation necessary to prosecute this war. I 
am in sympathy with the amendment, and I shall vote for it, 
on the theory that I am not willing to adopt a rule of action 
for my neighbor which is not made applicable to me in this 
emergency. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I hope that the motion of 
the Senator from California will be defeated; that the Senate 
will adopt the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, just 
as it adopted, on motion of that other distinguished opponent of 
prohibition, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], the so-called 
“bone-dry ” amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill 
in the last Congress, and I hope very soon to have the pleasure 
of welcoming another distinguished antiprohibitionist into the 
bone-dry ranks. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not think that the point of 
order made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] was 
properly ruled on. I think the unanimous-consent agreement 
means a final disposition, and it is not a final disposition to 
refer a matter to a committee which has power to report it 
back. 

Mr. President, while I have the floor, let me say just this 
much: I voted against the McKellar amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. I did so upon the theory that the committee 
amendment undertook to limit the sale of liquor in the camps 
and within the precincts that would be under the direct mili- 
tary jurisdiction of the United States, and we undoubtedly had 
the right to go that far; but to undertake to prohibit the sale 
of liquor to a soldier out of uniform and off duty who was in 
a State and outside of a military camp is, in my judgment, an 
attempt which is very likely to be held unconstitutional and to 
defeat the entire purpose of the bill. So, I voted against it. 
Now, however, since that amendment has been adopted, clearly 
if it is constitutional, then it is also constitutional to make the 
same rule apply to the Congress; and I shall vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama; but I want 
to warn the advocates of temperance that in all probability they 
have destroyed a proposition which was brought in here by the 
committee which would have been constitutional by adding an 
amendment which will probably make it unconstitutional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I rise to protest to the 
Chair that an examination of the precedents of the Senate will 
show that the Senate has expressly ruled in the year 1914, 
when the war-tax measure was before the Senate and was be- 
ing voted on under a unanimous-consent agreement, that a 
proposition to commit certain portions of it, or certain mo- 
tions relating to it, was not a compliance with the spirit of 
a unanimous-consent agreement which provided that the bill 
and all pending amendments should be acted on. I was not then 
a Member of the Senate, although a Member-elect; but I hap- 
pened to be in the Chamber and heard the discussion, and it 
occurs to me now. I think it is not only the correct rule, but 
that the Senate has expressly so ruled. Of course I express 
that view with all deference to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state 
that if this were a question of referring the bill itself, the 
Senator would undoubtedly be right. This, however, is a ques- 
tion of referring an amendment to the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Chair will permit me, the proposi- 
tion there was not to refer the bill as a whole, but to refer a 
certain amendment. The Senate, on appeal, voted that a 
unanimous-consent agreement which provided that the bill, 
with all pending amendments, should be disposed of, required 
a disposition of the bill and its amendments. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, on the point raised by the 
Senator from Georgia, I offered in the last Congress an amend- 
ment to recommit the revenue bill, and the Vice President, then 
in the chair, ruled it out of order as not a final disposition of 
the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. That motion would 
be out of order here, because it would not be a final disposition 
of the bill, and the unanimous-consent agreement was for a 
final disposition of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not amendments. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the parliamentary status. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President. I only want to say that 
I think the ruling of the Chair is perfectly correct in this par- 
ticular matter, for this reason: If this amendment is referred 
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to the committee, under the rules of this body the committee 
can not act within the time that this bill must be disposed of, 
because it may not sit during the sessions of the Senate with- 
out special permission. Therefore a reference of this amend- 
ment to the committee, the bill having to be disposed of before 
we adjourn, will be a final disposition of that amendment; and 
for that reason I think the ruling of the Chair is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I do not 
know anything about the question of constitutionality that 
has been raised in connection with this amendment, but I 
voted for the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. I 
believe it is a good amendment; but I can not agree with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sm1tH] when he says that the fol- 
lowing amendment, offered by the Senator from Alabama, to 
include the Members of Congress in the amendment that applied 
to the soldier, would be looked upon by the country in the 
manner he says, I take just the opposite view. 

I yoted for the amendment, and I will vote for the amendment 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop]. I believe that the Congress of the United States 
wears the shoulder straps of authority for defense the same as 
officers of the Regular Army and the Navy; and I believe 
further that if the Senate should refuse to consider the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama it would put the Members 
of this body in the position of trying to pass legislation pro- 
hibiting certain people from using intoxicating liquors and 
not prohibiting themselves. It would certainly put the Sen- 
ate of the United States in a very ridiculous position, as I 
see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state to 
the Senate, in reply to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia, that the unanimoys-consent agreement provides as 
follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o’clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of Saturday, April 28, 1917, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of 8. 1871, a bill to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Mikitary Establishment of the United States, 
and that hefore adjournment on that calendar day will vote upon the 
bill (S. 1871) through the regular parliamentary stages to its final 
disposition ; and that after the said hour of 1 o'clock p. m., on the said 
calendar day, April 28, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than once 
or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer 
than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto ; and, further, that 
from this hour on (the hour of 12.30 p. m., calendar day of April 26, 
1917), if any Senater announces his intention to speak upon the bill 
or any amendment thereto, no motion to take a recess, to adjourn, to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, or to proceed to the 
consideration of any other business, shall be entertained by the Chair. 

It will be observed that the unanimous-consent agreement 
states “that before adjournment on that calendar day will vote 
upon the bill (S. 1871) through the regular parliamentary stages 
to its final passage.” 

There is nothing said about amendments being considered and 
voted upon to their final disposition. There might be a thousand 
amendments offered, and we might arrive at the hour of 5 
minutes of 12 o'clock to-night without the amendments being 
finally disposed of, and yet the vote must be taken on the bill, 
the amendments left undisposed of and entirely unacted upon 
in order to keep the agreement to vote upon the bill on this 
ealendar day, which ends at 12 o’clock to-night. So the Chair 
thinks the decision that has been made is correct. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I submit that an omendment 
offered to a bill is part of the bill when it is being considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. It is not a part of 
the bill until it is adopted, however. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before this 
vote is taken I desire to say that I have here a telegram that I 
think is pertinent to this discussion, and I will read it: 

CoLtumBiA, 8. C., April 28, 1917. 
Sovurm CAROLINA CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 


Care of Senator B. R. TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The student body of the University of South Carolina respectfully 
request that you do all in your power to have passed, as an emergency 
war measure, a bill to prohibit the sale or manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors during the war. 


The 


Ropert R. HARxey, 
President of the Student Body of the University of South Carolina, 

Our people are very anxious that this war shall come to a 
speedy and successful close. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on referring 
the amendment to the committee. On that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Knox), which I transfer to the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hvuenes) and vote “ nay.” 


Mr. FALL (when his name was ealled). I again anno 
my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming (Mr, | 
DRICK) and withhold my vote. a 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was 
nounced—yeas 20, nays 65—as follows: 


YEAS—20. 


Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Ariz 
Dillingham Kellogg Phelan Sterling 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 
Gerry Lodge Robinson Watson 
Hitchcock McCumber Saulsbury Williams 
NAYS—65. 

Ashurst Hale Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Harding Overman Stone 
Borah Hardwick Page Sutherland 
Brady Hollis Penrose Swanson 
Broussard Husting Pittman Thomas 
Calder James Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Ransdell Townsend 
Colt Johnson, 8. D. Reed Tramme!) 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Shafroth Underwood 
Cummins Kenyon Sheppard Vardaman 
Curtis King Sherman Walsh 
Fernald Lewis Shields Warren 
Fletcher McKellar Simmons Weeks 
France McLean Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Gallinger Martin Smith, Md. 
Gore Myers Smith, Mich. 
Gronna Nelson Smith, 8. Cc. 

NOT VOTING—11. 
Beckham Hughes La Follette Owen 
Fall Hendrick Lane Tillman 
Goff Knox Newlands 


So the motion to refer the amendment to the Committ: 
Rules was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I voted not to ref 
amendment to the committee because I am willing to vote 
directly upon the question now. I voted for the proposition 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar} he 
cause I could see great value in that provision. Notwithstaud- 
ing the statement of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Uwnpex 
woop], who offered his amendment, and other Senators 
may favor it, there can be no question about the fact that 
would not have been offered if it had not been that the origi 
nal proposition which the Senator opposed had been adopted. 
The result of adopting it is to render very doubtful the consti- 
tutionality of the original provision. This is to be followed 
we are told, by another amendment to make it apply to ail of 
the officers of the Government, executive and judicial, and it 
can apply with equal force to all of these officers. [ft ca 
also be applied to an amendment offered, or proposed 
offered, by. the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], making 
it, as a war measure, apply to all the people of the United 
States, because all of them will be more or less interested in 
producing things which will be used in the war. 

I think there can be little doubt in the minds of lawyers ler 
at least, that such a provision would be unconstitution:! 
that it would affect and go to the very heart of the orisin 
amendment which has been adopted. Favorable as I am to tli 
cause of prohibition, I shall not be carried off my feet ) 
appeal at this time which in my judgment will have but 
effect, and that is to render nugatory the beneficial temperance 
legislation which a great majority of us feel ought 
adopted, 

I say to the Senators here, if you are in favor of protectins 
our boys in the Army, you will not load up this bill with prov 
sions which will have every tendency to destroy it. 

I shall be obliged, in the interest of the cause of our s 
to vote against this proposition and all the other ones 
have been made which can have but one result, and that 
defeat the very thing which the friends of this reform cesire. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have always be 
strong supporter of a general prohibition law, but I think | 
amendments and propositions are reaching into the re: 
the ridiculous, 

If there is any Senator here who thinks that his own ' 
tion to intoxicating liquors is such that he can not pert! 
duties during this war as a Senator of the United St:‘c 
proper thing for him to do is to resign. If a Senator thin 
any other Senator is incapable of performing his duty 
of his use of intoxicating liquors, he should then tine 
point out that Senator, and allow the Senate to reJec' 
an unfit associate. 

I do not believe there is a single Senator who needs |) |" 
hibition applied to him particularly. I do not believe ''""' “ 


ers, 
h 
cil 


= fo 


need to single out the Senate of the United States and © 


slur upon this great body by even an assumption, in an : 
ment of this kind, that we need a particular law to gov 
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\r. President, I shall assume that any Senator who believes 
that the Senate of the United States is incapable of performing 
“< duty on account of the bad habit of overdrink will vote for 
mendment, and that Senaters who do not believe it, but 
who do believe that this is an honorable body and a capable 
holy of men which does not need to have thrown around it 
she proteetion suggested in singling it out to protect it against 

_ will vote against it. 

In voting against a proposition of this kind I am voting that 
I have confidence in the honor and intelligence of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator narrows the question too much. 
He confines the operation of the amendment to the Senate. Of 
such a provision in the law would be wholly unneces- 
sary if it applied solely to the Senate; but it applies to the 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. McCUMBER. Such a law, in my opinion, is an insult 
to the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if this provision is neces- 
sary to the conduct of this war, and is to be applied to the 
Army and Navy and Members of Congress, I think it is fully 
as important that the judicial and executive branches of the 
Government should be included; and I offer an amendment to 
include them all, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Connecticut that that amendment is in the third 
degree. He can offer it after this amendment is acted upon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. I will offer it then. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the earth is sometimes shaken by 
disturbances which puzzle the scientists to account 
for, and disease germs apparently permeate the atmosphere, 
causing epidemics which the physicians are not able to diag- 
It seems to me that certainly an intellectual “la grippe” 
germ has been permeating the atmosphere in some portions of 
this country recently. If I were voting and not paired upon this 
particular preposition, I should be inclined to suggest at least 
the propriety of an amendment to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama to the effect that the Members of Con- 
gress to whom this prohibition clause should apply should be 
chosen by the President under theeselective-draft provisions of 
this act. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I believe that the Congress has 
at this time an opportunity to enact some legislation that will 
be really beneficial. The Senator from North Dakota seemed 
to think that it would be presuming that the Members of this 
body needed a special guardian or some special law in order to 
protect us from intoxicating liquors. I do not believe that the 
boys who are voing out to fight the battles for this country need 
any more protection in that line than the men who enact the law 
that sends them there. 

Only a few days ago, on the Post Office appropriation bill, we 
succeeded in accidentally putting on an amendment similar to 
this. The general supposition was that it would be thrown out 
in conference. The amendment was adopted in the House, 
agreed upon in conference, and is now a law. The same condi- 
tion exists relative to this amendment to-day. 

Let us assume for a moment that half a dozen Members of the 
House and of the Senate go down to the Willard Hotel with 
three officers of the Army. They are not in uniform, but at the 
same time the proprietor knows that they are officers of the 
Army, The hotel can sell drinks to the Congressmen and the 
Senators while the Army officers must sit there and look on and 
watch the other men drinking I do not believe it is fair and 
right. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRADY. Ido, 

Mr. PENROSE, This dreadful situation will be impossible 
after November. 
_Mr. BRADY. Well, 
November, anyway. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in all earnestness, I hope that this 
amendment may be adopted. I believe that when it is adopted 
it will be appreved by the House and agreed upon in conference, 
and that we will then have a law that places us on an equality 
be the boys we are sending to the front to fight the country’s 
attles and paying them $15 a month. 


This 


COUPSe 


Congress. 


seismic 


nose, 





let us save the Congressmen until 


I hope the amendment will be adopted. 





Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, IT merely wish to remind the 
Senate that we have spent an hour and fifty-fiy 
time upon this single amendment. 
#mendments which 


minutes of our 
There are something like 40 


have been offered, 


and we now have eight 
hours in which to consider them. Unless, therefore, we expe- 
dite the business of voting upon these amendments, the time for 
passing upon the bill itself will arrive before one-third of the 
amendments shall have been disposed of. 
Mr. VARDAMAN, Well, let us vote. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I move that the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Alabama be laid on the tabi 


That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. Call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Senator will state it. 


Mr. MYERS. Is not the pending question the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE | ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; that amendment was not 


in order, because it was in the third degree. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and 
motion to lay the amendment on the table. 
The question having been taken by yeas and nays, the result 
was announced—yeas 39, nays 48, as follows: 
YEAS—39. 


Johnson, Cal, Overman Smith, Md. 
Jones, N. Mex, Owen Sterling 


nays on the 


Beckham 
sSrandegee 





Frelinghuysen Kellogg Phelan Sutherland 
Gerry Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Gore King Robinson Townsend 
Hardwick Knox Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Hitehcock Lodge Shafroeth Waish 
Hollis MeCumber Simmons Watson 
Husting Nelson Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
James New Smith, Ga 

NAYS—48., 
Ashurst Fernald McLean 
Bankhead Fletcher Martin 
Borah France Myers 
Brady Gallinger Norris 
Broussard Gronna Pas 
Calder Hale Penrose 
Chamberlain Harding Pittman Thompson 
Colt Johuson, 8. Dak. Poindexter Trammell 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Ransdell Underwood 
Cummins Kirby Reed Vardaman 
Curtis Lewis Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham McKellar Sherman Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—29%. 

Fall Kendrick Lane Tillman 
Goff La Follette Newlands Williams 


Hughes 

So the Senate refused to lay the amendment to the amendment 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] to the 
amendment of the committee, upon which the veas and 
have been ordered. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The question having been taken by yeas and nays 
was announced—vyeas 45, nays 43, as follows: 

YEAS—45. 


hays 


the result 


Ashurst Gallinger Myers Stone 
Bankhead Gronna Norris Swanson 
Brady Hale Page Thompson 
Broussard Harding Penrose ‘Trammell 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Underwood 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Vardaman 
Colt Jones, Wash. Ransdell Warren 
Cummins Kenyon Reed Williams 
Curtis Kirby Sheppard Wolcott 


McKellar 
McLean 
Martin 


Fernald 
Fletcher 
France 


Smith, Mich. 
Smith, 8. Cc. 
Smoot 


NAYS—4s3. 


Beckham Husting Overman 


Smith, Ga. 


Berah James Owen Smith. Md. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal, Phelan Sterling 
Culberson Kellogg Pomerene Sutherland 
Dillingham King Robinson Thomas 
Frelinghuysen Knox Saulsbury Townsend 
Gerry i Lewis Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gore Lodge Sherman Walsh 
Hardwick McCumber Shields Watson 
Hitchcock Nelson Simmons Weeks 
Hollis New Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—8. 
Fall Hughes La Follette Newlands 
Goft Kendrick Lane Tillman 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed! to 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreei to the 
amendment of the cormmittee as amended 
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Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to explain my vote in vot- 
ing “nay,” that I regard this as nothing but frivolous. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I gave notice before the vote on the last 
amendment that I would offer an amendment immediately fql- 
lowing the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. I now 
offer the amendment to follow the language of the amendment 
just adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the words “and the Members of the 
Congress ” insert “all other officers, employees, or representa- 
tives of the United States Government.” 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think that the Congress of the 
United States could set no better example to the people of this 
country than to adopt that amendment. It would be setting an 
example that would be appreciated by the people of the country 
and would have a highly beneficial effect, and I hope it may be 
adopted. Let us enact a law that every employee of this Gov- 
ernment, high and low, shall abstain from using liquor during 
this war, and we will take a grand step and.a long step toward 
winning the war. More than that, we would come out of the 
war a better people. It would be a noble example to set to the 
people of the country. We could not do better. I am for the 
amendment, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the 
noble sentiments expressed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers]. I believe the Government, with all its beneficent ac- 
tivities. ought to be administered without discrimination, and 
now that the Congress of the United States, or at least the part 
of it which is represented by the Senate, has seen fit to erect 
this palladium over our heads to protect us against ourselves 
and the evil influences which we are powerless to resist with- 
out legislation, I think the same protecting «gis should be ex- 
tended over the feeble heads of the judicial and executive 
branches of the Government. 

If it is important for the Legislature, as the Senator from 
Alabama has asserted, to keep level heads and not get befuddled 
at these important crises, it is equally important that those who 
interpret the laws which we enact and those who are to enforce 
them and carry them into effect should also be shielded from 
their weaknesses. 

I hope the amendment will prevail, so that this shall be a 
government of law and not of discrimination. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am very reluctant to take 
even a moment in this hour, but I want the people I am trying 
to represent in this body to know something about my position. 
I am going to say to the Senate now that I shall vote against 
every question that is raised in the form of an amendment in 
this body at this time, because I think it unbecoming to the 
Senate of the United States to be indulging in such trivial and 
ridiculous action as we have taken here to-day. I have sus- 
tained the attitude of the Senator from Alabama because I 
thought it becoming to make the amendment adopted previously 
to his amendment a ridiculous thing in the eyes of the people of 
the United States. It went beyond sane and reasonable require- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I am not a spokesman of the wet interests of 
this country. In some years in public life I have done as much 
to promote the cause of prohibition as many a more pretentious 
Member of this body who seeks legislation in that direction, 
and I am expecting in the progress of legislation that has to 
do with this great war to be called upon to vote upon a good 
many mere measures which are looking to prohibition, and I 
shall have no hesitancy in meeting the issue. 

But if there is any merit in these several offerings relating 
to the proposition, and there doubtless is merit in them, they 
can well come before this body and stand upon their own 
merits instead of being intruded as amendments to this urgent 
measure which ought speedily to secure the sanction of this 
body. 

What a spectacle it is, my countrymen, that the Senate of 
the United States, on our entry into a world-wide war, while 
sitting as a deliberative body, should be giving hours to ques- 
tions like these and collateral amendments. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take the time merely in my 
own defense. From this time on I want it known that I will 
refuse to consider these various questions which are dragged, 
without justification, into this body for consideration in the 
nime of war measures. The socialist wants confiscation of 
property in the name of a war measure. The suffragist wants 
suffrage for women in the name of a war preparation. Every 


The amendment to the amendment 


faddist wants his fad adopted as a governmental policy in the 
name of defense. The fanatic of every kind has his specialty 
for national strength. Very well, if these are good things, let 
I have not the slightest doubt 


them be considered in due time. 
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that I shall cast my vote for some measures looking to 
forms of prohibition, at least some forms of conservation. , 
ing the pendency of this world conflict, but let us not 
them brought up now in the name of emergency. 

We ought to be passing this bill, which provides ¢ 
American Army for defense. I only want it known, Mr. | 
dent, for one, I refuse further to be drawn from my }i)\.. ,,; 
duty in the consideration of such propositions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we have now taken 2 
and 20 minutes in the consideration ‘of One amendiner 
the amendments thereto, with some very important amen« 
which ought to be considered before we reach the time for (: 
the final vote under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

I cordially indorse what has been said by the Senator fy) 
Ohio [Mr. Harprne] upon the pending amendment. It is kyo) 
Mr. President, that I am opposed to this measure; in thy 
charge of my duty, as I understand it, I shall vote agains: j;- 
but I, too, refuse to be a party to a proceeding which tenis 
to belittle not only the Senate but the country at a time whey 
those who support the bill did so because of the pendency of 
the mightiest crisis which this Nation has ever confronte:|. 

Senators, at this time with these amendments and the shor 
ness of the hours, let us proceed to the consideration of the 
bill and dispose of it upon its merits instead of loading it with 
these; yes; I will say it, these ridiculous amendments however 
sincere may be the motive which prompted their offering. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to cordially concur 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne]. We are on the 
threshold of a great war affecting the lives and souls ani the 
fortunes of this great Nation. 
spirit with the legislation we are considering? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the pending amendment may 
by stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. Add after the words “the Members of Con- 
gress" “or other officer, employee, or representative of the 
United States Government.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate of the United 


Ine 


iT. 


States having just now voted by the number of 45 as against 
43 that it is incompetent to perform its duties as a Senate un 
less it is hedged about with a prohibition law, is it not about 


time that we took an adjournment after getting this proposition 
through and allow us time to sober off and then deal with the 
critical question that is before us? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senate did not prove 
itself incompetent to govern the country upon the last vote; i 
proved itself incompetent to govern the country upon the vot 
just preceding it. The Senate voted just preceding that that 
no American citizen who was an officer or a private it thie 
American Army or Navy or in any wise employed for tn 
war service, should be permitted to take a drink, to offer a 
drink, or to accept a drink from anybody, under a criminal 
penalty. 

Now, then, I say that if you are going to apply that rule to 
the men who are going to shed their blood for the Unite: Stites 
you had better apply it to yourselves. We are going (0 she 
nothing except our voices [laughter], and we are not going to 
shed them very wisely, because a great many of us are eneased 
in the business of attempting to interfere with the Navy «nd 
the Army in the management of this war. As a distinguished 
Representative at the other end of the Capitol said the othe 
day, the prayer that ought to be made to-day to God !y ti 
American people is that the laity and the politicians of \iniern: 
shall not interfere with carrying on this war. 

Just a moment ago you voted that no man who goes [0 [ie 
front to shed his blood and to endanger his limb shall be per 
mitted to accept or offer a drink because you in youl Is 
wisdom—I started to say “disapprove of it,” but you « 
even do that; there are influences behind you that disapprov 
of it, but you do not—but because you in your repres: \ 
capacity disapprove of it, you just passed an amendinc! 
an Army officer or a Navy officer or a private or anybo'y en: 
ployed in the military service of the United States s!\ 
be allowed to take even a glass of beer without being 2°’ 
You went further than that, and you provided that he »' 
not offer anybody a glass of beer without becoming « ‘ 
You went even further, and provided that if anybody \ 
to him a glass of beer he should not take it without '''- ; 
criminal. Now gentlemen are reading the riot act beovse * 
moment ago some of us acted a little bit consistently wi!) )0"" 
former vote and simply said that “if you are going t) “!)"' 
that rule to the men who are willing to bare their }reus's | 
the enemy’s bullets, then apply it to yourselves.” So these lee 
tures which are being read are out of place. They ought 
have been read earlier, 


your 


te 
sfs 
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The Senator from North Dakota says that we have just passed 
an givendment to the effect that Senators of the United States 
ean not be trusted, or that Congressmen can not be trusted, to 
-outrol their appetites or to control themselves, or something to 
that effect. What was it the Senator said? 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President, I said that the Senate had 
ist voted by a vote of 45 to 43 that it was ihcompetent to carry 
on the business of the Government without having a prohibition 
law applying to if. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. What I said 
I think amounted to what he has just stated, but at any rate I 
will now quote him accurately. He says that the Senate has 
just voted that it. thinks Senators are incompetent to carry on 
the public. business without hedging themselves around with a 
prohibition law. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The previous vote was that the men are very 
much more important than he and I; very much more important 
than the Senate; that they shall be thus hedged about not only in 
uniform and on duty but out of one and off the other. If there 
were a bomb thrown from that gallery right now, destroying me 
and every other Member of the Senate, it would not interfere with 
the progress of the American Government 48 hours. We voted 
that the men who are very much more important, who are 


going to the front to fight, can not be trusted to fight without a | 


provision of this sort. If you are going to hedge them around, 
hedge yourselves. If you are going to revoke your last vote, 
revoke the one previous to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if it is in order, permit 
me to say that I hope this bill may be proceeded with. The 
discussion which is now pending is likely to defeat the purpose 
that the unanimous-consent agreement had in view. ‘Therefore, 
in order to try to clarify the situation, I move to reconsider the 
yote by which the McKellar amendment was adopted. 

SeverAL SENATORS. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrmMan] is before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. PENROSE, and others. Question! 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I understand the amend- 
ment now pending, it is the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Pirraan] extending this rule or princi- 
ple to the employees of the Government generally. 

Mr. PENROSE. Including the judiciary. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we are dealing with a particu- 
lar subject here and one of great moment. While I think a 
great many of us are firm believers in the principle and policy 
of prohibition, it seems to me that we might separate that 
proposition from the great question with which we are dealing, 
except in so far as it actually relates to the Army. Whatever 
is necessary to protect the Army and to make it efficient and 
successful aS an army we may properly deal with; but it does 
seem to me that we ought not to extend the subject of this 
legislation beyond the important question which is before us. 
I shall, therefore, vote against all these propositions to extend 
it beyond: the question of protecting the Army or of legislating 
in any manner which we think is sufficient to protect the Army. 
There will be other measures before the Senate in a very few 
days to which we can properly offer amendments concerning 
the whole subject of prohibition. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I opposed the MeKellar 
amendment and I stated why I opposed it. I opposed it be- 
cause it attempted to impose a coercion under the supposition 
of hecessity upon a few men who are going to conduct this war. 
That was enlarged by including a few other men who are going 
to participate in the conduct of the war, namely, Members of 
Congress. . If the original amendment to the amendment just 
adopted will facilitate the successful termination of this war, 
then it must follow that all of those who are engaged, either 
directly or indirectly, on behalf of the Government in the con- 
(duct of this war must be equally affected by the policy that we 
have ‘ilready adopted with regard to certain classes. 

There is more, I think, in the conduct of war than simply 
the soldier going to the front and firing. I believe that, as 
Wars are conducted to-day, it is a matter of system. I believe 
that that part of the war that looks to preparation for actual 
battle is just as essential, if not more essential, than the actual 
fighting. I believe that the conduct of the executive depart- 
ments of this Government is just as important as is the con- 
bons of the battle field or the conduct of the legislation of this 

I am satisfied that this is a good provision. I do not know 
‘hat I have ever before stood for prohibition, but I recognize 
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that present conditions are abnormal. I recognize that it has 
been found necessary in Russia, in France, and in other coun- 
tries, to a large extent, to extend prohibition to all classes. I 
know that the King of England and the high officials of that 
Government voluntarily adopted prohibition because it was en- 
forced upon the soldiers. I do not think there is a high official 
in this Government, I do not believe that there is an official in 
an executive capacity to-day who would feel humiliated if he 
were included in this amendment. I believe that those execu- 
tive departments and the employees of the executive depart- 
ments of this Government who must look to the preparations 
for this war should be in that sane, sober, thoughtful, cool con- 
dition that the Senate feels that the Army and the high Army 
officers and the Members of this body should be in. I have 
offered the amendment so that it may be consistent with the 
whole character of the legislation which has already been so 
overwhelmingly approved by this body. 

SEVERAL SENATORS Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 


dent, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request seconded. [A 
pause.] The Chair does not believe that one-fifth of the Sena- 


tors present have seconded the request for the veas and nays. 
All in favor of the amendment will say “aye.” [A pause.] 
Those opposed will say “no.” [A pause.] The noes heve it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think enough Senators rose to require the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will hold up their hands, 
please, until they may be counted. [A pause.] There are a 
sufficient number, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The yeas and nays having been taken, resulted—yeas 30, 
nays 54, as follows: 





YEAS—30. 


Brandegee Johnson, 8S. Dak. Pittman Thompson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Trammell 
Cummins Kirby Ransdell Underwood 
Curtis McKellar Reed Vardaman 
Fernald Martin Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher Myers Smith, 8. Cc, Wolcott 
Gallinger Norris Stone 
Gronna Penrose Swanson 
NAYS—54. 

Ashurst Hardwick McLean Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Hollis New Smoot 
Brady Husting Overman Sterling 
Broussard James Owen Sutherland 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Phelan ‘Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kenyon Robinson Walsh 
France King Shafroth Warren 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sherman Watson 
Gerry Lewis Shields Weeks 
Gore Lodge Simmons 
Hale McCumber Smith, Ariz. ° 

NOT VOTING—12. 
Bankhead Harding La Follette Saulsbury 
Fall Hughes Lane Smith, Md. 
Goff Kendrick Newlands Tillman 


So Mr. PirtTMAN’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee as amended was rejected. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I offer as a substitute for 
the committee amendment as amended the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio as a substitute for the amendment reported 
by the committee as amended will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the amendment as amended it 
proposed to insert the following: 

That no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall sell, 
supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or spirituous 
liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ 
or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time for military 
purposes under this act, but the Secretary of War may make rezgula- 
tions permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal 
purposes. Any person, corporation, partnership, or association vio 
lating the provisions of this section or the regulations made there 
under shall, unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of War, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or 
both. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I make the point of order against 
that amendment that it is.not in order as a substitute, as it is 
word for word the committee amendment which the Senate has 
now amended. 

Mr. HARDING. 


same. 


is 


Mr. President, it is not word for word the 


If the Secretary will read the first part of the amend- 
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ment, I think the Senator from Washington will agree that it 
is not the same: 

Mr. JONES. I tried to follow the reading pretty closely. 

Mr. HARDING. I think the Secretary overlooked reading 
the first part of the amendment. If he will read that, I think 
the Senator from Washingtgn will see the difference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was not properly 
stated by the Secretary and will again be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the amendment as amended it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 11. That the President of the United States as Commander in 
Chief of the Army is authorized to make such reguiations governing 
the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near military camps and to 
the oflicers and enlisted men of the Army as he may from time to 
time deem necessary or advisable; that no person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association shall sell, supply, or have in his or its possession 
any intoxicating or spirituous liquors at any military station, canton- 
ment, camp, fert, post, officers’ or enlisted men’s elub, which is being 
used at the time for military purposes under this act, but the Secre- 
tary of War may make regulations permitting the sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. Any persen, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating the provisions of this section or 
the regulations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable un- 
der the Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than 12 months, or both. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne) as a substitute 
for the amendment reported by the committee as amended. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I shall support that amendment, 
‘or substitute. I agree with what was said in so timely a way 
by the Senator from Ohio, that we have been rather belittling 
the dignity of the occasion. I do not believe that the prohibi- 
tion question, the suffrage question, or any other like collateral 
question sheuld be injected into the consideration of the grave 
and important subject before us, except, and only except, in 
so far as any such collateral question may bear directly and 
inaterially upon the main question we have under consideration. 

So far as concerns the protection of the Army itself, the forces 
actually enlisting, against the encroachment of any undue temp- 
tation, it seems to me that there should be no difference of 
opinion. That ought te be done. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is in entire aceord with that thought; but if we 
go beyond that we are injecting into this diseussion and into 
the consideration of this great and important subject immaterial 
things that detract from the dignity and gravity of the really 
solemn business upon which we are engaged. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from Ohio will be 
agreed to, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am loath to take up the time 
of the Senate, but I want to state one thing. Our soldiers, like 
our sailors, need protection from the liquor fiend. This amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio, like the original amend- 
ment to the bill, is of no value whatever. They can put a zone 
right around the camp, but the soldiers will go to the cities 
adjoining the camp, to the saloons, and get liquor there. 

In the State of Minnesota, Fort Snelling is situated between 
two large cities-Minneapolis and St. Paul. They can establish 
a zone around that fort and keep liquor out of the camp, but 
that is a small matter unless they keep the soldiers interned 
there perpetually. The soldiers get out and the runners for the 
whisky houses and the saloons will be after them. If they get 
out there, they will fill up and spend their money and come back 
drunk and be in the guardhouse. So if you want to do anything 
for the soldiers you have got to adopt the McKellar amendment. 
The other is no protection at all. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am opposed to the substitute 
offered by the Senater from Ohio [Mr. Harptne]. The Senate 
has deliberately gone on record as to what it wants by yea-and- 
nay votes. If any of the Senators who helped to decide the 
questions decided here to-day voted frivolously, humorously, 
or flippantly, that is their business. That is a matter between 
them, their consciences, and their constituents. I never vote 
otherwise than seriously. I can not agree with the statements 
which have been made here that some of the proceedings of 
this body to-day have been flippant or frivolous, and I do not 
coneur in any of the white-heat indignation which has been 
vociferously expressed here by some of the Senators about 
some of the votes which have been taken here to-day. 

I believe that if every man and woman in the employ of the 
rovernment, in any capacity, were frugal and abstemious, 
and would abstain from the use of liquer during the entire 
period of this war, they and the Government would be better 
off. Is there anyone here who will deny that? Will anyone 
arise and deny it? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senators from Utah? 
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Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that because the « 
is engaged in a war the Federal Government ought ti 
charge of all the municipal and domestic affairs of the + 
and regulate what we should eat and drink and wear 
States? : 

Mr. MYERS. No, sir; I do not; and no amendment jy: 
proposed that; but I believe it is within the province o 
gress to provide that those who may work for the Gover; 
whether in the Army or in a civil capacity, shall not 
in the use of intoxicating liquor while in the employ | 
Government. If working in a civil capacity, they can tak. 
choice—either abide by the law or give up their position. 
not work for the Government. 

I do not believe that anybody can deny that if every em) 
of this Government should be diligent and sober and «| 
from the use of liquor during the entire period of this \ 
country would be better off. I pause to observe if 4) 
denies it. Nobody denies it. Then why should we not put i: 
force? 

I do not believe that we have been engaged in frivolous |)ysi- 
ness at all. There have been propositions made here, and yote! 
upon, which certainly must commend themselves to the jurdg- 
ment and common sense of thinking, serious-minded people. Tis 
is one of thet kind. I believe it is of the highest importance 
that we start out in the conduct of this war by providing that 
as little liquor shall be used as possible, as little food shall 
be wasted as possible, and many other wise restrictions: and 
before we whip Germany we will see the necessity of some of 
these things. Germany is the most efficient nation in the world 


When you whip Germany you have a job on hand, Let it not be 
said that anything which tends to sobriety in Government cm- 
ployees in time of war is frivolous. We will need all ih 


sobriety we ean get before we accomplish our task. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, while I am not entirely 
satisfied with the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, | 
that the Senate ought to adopt that amendment and get rid of 
the unseemly wrangle that is now going on before the Seuate 
at a time when the nations of the world are looking to see what 
America is going to do in this serious crisis. I think the Senate 
ought to get rid of this, and get rid of it promptly; and [ think 
the Senators who feel more intensely upon the subject of pro- 
hibition than I do ought to be willing to sacrifice their convic- 
tions a little for the purpose of hurrying this important legis- 
lation. 

The Senate knows that I have voted for every prohibition 
amendment that has been up here. and every measure that tens 
to the uplift of our people. This might be made very much 
stronger than it is, but I think we ought to dispose of this ques- 
tion and take up this bill seriously and get rid of it, and get rid 
of it promptly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going to take 
just a minute. 

In my judgment, we can not do a more important thing in 
connection with this legislation than to throw safeguards around 
our soldiers, who, the experience of all wars has shown, will be 
the special prey of this deadly traffic. It is not frivolous for 
us to try te put important provisions upon this bill in order to 
do that, and the experience of all the nations at war has shown 
that the worst enemy they fight is not the enemy at the front 
but the enemy at home and that surrounds the boys in the 
camps. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nrisox| 
stated clearly and definitely the objections to the amendment 0! 
the Senator from Ohio. It is useless and it is no better than 
the amendment submitted by the committee, and in addition |) 
that it is objectionable, because it tries to throw the respons 
bility on the President of the United States. I am willing ™ 
discharge my responsibility. We ought to say what we \ ant 
done in this matter—we know the facts ; we know the situation 
and not try to throw the responsibility and the blaine. !! any 
should come, upon the President of the United States. He v= 
have enough responsibilities to discharge in connection aoe 
this war. Let us say definitely what we want done, “10h 
leave it to him. ae 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator ) 
me for just one question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 


fee! 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator advise {! e- 
Congress of the United States, in attempting to res! on 
discipline of the United States Army, should disregard aoe 


policies now in vogue in the most successful armies i! 
world? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator and 
| may not agree as to what the conditions are in these armies. 
I have facts and records and reliable statements showing that 
the worst enemy they have really sapping their strength and 
their efficiency is what we are trying to guard against here. I 
am not going into the discussion of any technical matters with 
reference to the handling of armies and the handling of our 
men. It may cause dissatisfaction with some; but, Mr. Presi- 
(lent, 80 per cent of the territory of this country from which we 
are going to take these boys is dry. These boys are going to 
the front, and the mothers and the wives and the sweethearts 
and the sisters have a right to insist that the Government shall 
throw around these boys the protection that they ought to have 
and that they can not get in any other way. I am satisfied 
that this will do more to promote the efficiency and the strength 
and the power of the Army than any other action that we can 
tuke, The Senator from New York may not agree with me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply wanted to re- 
mark upon this occasion, in commenting upon the remarks of 
the Senator from Washington, that the British Army and the 
French Army and the German Army make it a policy to serve 
wines or liquors as part of the rations of the soldiers in the 
trenches at stated, regular intervals; and it is to be assumed 
that they do that because they believe that that is the best way 
to regulate this problem, to maintain discipline, and the content- 
ment of the men, 

As I read the amendment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, the military officers of the United States will be pro- 
hibited from doing anything of that sort. It seems to me that 
the men who know most about the preservation of discipline, 
camp sanitation, and military hygiene are the officers of the 
Army. The men who have the deepest interest in the health, 
the morals, and the contentment of the troops are the men who 
command them, The amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Ohio is for the purpose of leaving it to the discretion of the 
President, and inferentially the commanding officers of the 
Army, to regulate these things in the best interests of the 
soldiers themselves. That is why I think that amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, after inveighing against 
the introduction of amendments which he pronounced frivo- 
lous, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine] proceeded to intro- 
duce the most ineffective and indefinite amendment that has 
been presented here to-day. I desire to call the further atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country to the fact that these addi- 
tional amendments, that have been pronounced unnecessary 
and frivolous, have been introduced by those who opposed the 
McKellar amendment. The consumption of time they have 
occasioned is not chargeable to those of us who favor this 
amendment but to those who opposed it; and I think that 
there may have been some purpose in the introduction of one 
of these amendments hostile to the McKellar amendment. 

The substitute of the Senator from Ohio nullifies what has 
been accomplished by the McKellar amendment. If changes 
should be desired, if the amendment should need to be whipped 
into shape, vote the substitute down and let the entire matter 
20 to conference, That is the best and quickest solution of the 
fuatter, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, it was, if my 
recollection serves me right, in a spirit of frivolity that Con- 
gress abolished the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol 
of the United States. My honored friend on my right [Mr. 
Warren], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINcER], 
and other Senators on this floor recall that it was in a spirit 
of playful frivolity that the sale of intoxicating liquors in this 
Capitol Building was abolished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it was started in a spirit 
of frivolity, but the Senate took it seriously. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senate did take it seriously, 
and Tam very glad it did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So am I. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And I assisted in its ratification. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think the provision to which he refers was in an immi- 
station bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was chairman of the Senate committee. 
the House sent over this prohibition amendment thinking the 
Senate would never agree to it, and we disappointed them, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly. 

Mr. LODGE. And that is what has happened. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; we did disappoint the House very 


much by agreeing to it. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree with the Senators. The 
amendment was not even germane; it had no appropriate place 
where it was finally put, and yet who will undo that act? Not 
a Senator on this floor would undo that wholesome yet frivolous 
act, and no Member of the House of Representatives would 
move to undo it. The Nation’s respect and its morality have 
been greatly enhanced by reason of the abolishment of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in this Capitol. It will not be very 
long before no soldier or civilian can get intoxicating liquors in 
the District of Columbia, and it will not be long before, under 
the constitution of my State, it will be impossible to get intoxi- 
cating liquors there. The State of Michigan is dry by the choice 
of its citizens, and I have no apology to offer for it. We made 
the District of Columbia dry. Years ago I helped make this 
Capitol Building free from the sale of intoxicating liquors; 
and people who denounce those things as frivolous must have 
some motive for attempting to distract attention from this 
question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] has, I am sure thoughtlessly, said that those who 
introduced amendments to the so-called MeKellar amendment 
introduced them with an ulterior purpose; that they were op- 
posed to the McKellar amendment. I can not rest under any 
such imputation. I was opposed to the McKellar amendment, 
and stated why. I do not need to restate it. I voted for the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbERWoop] as 
I thought that it was an improvement on the McKellar amend- 
ment. I offered another amendment because I thought that it 
eliminated some of the unfair discrimination in the McKellar 
amendment; because I was unwilling to impose on certain offi- 
cers of this Government burdens that I was unwilling to impose 
upon myself. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I meant no reflection what- 
ever upon the good faith or the sincerity of my cherished per- 
sonal friend, the Senator from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
spoken once. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is no Senator for whom I have a 
higher regard than the Senator from Nevada. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 

spoken three times now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the substitute of the Senator from Ohio. In line 8, after the 
word “ purpose,” I propose the following amendment: 


from Texas has 


from Texas has 


It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 
military forces while in uniform, contrary to the provisions of this act. 

Mr. HARDING. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have eliminated the clause which 
will apply to them when not in uniform. I think if we extend 
it to the uniform together with the provision in the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio which permits regulation by the Presi- 
dent we cover the whole subject. 

Mr. HARDING. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have refrained from 
taking any time that I could possibly avoid in the discussion of 
this bill, because I am quite as anxious as any Senator to have 
it acted on. But, Mr. President, I want to occupy simply one 
minute in saying that I sincerely hope the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Ohio will not be agreed to. The Senate 
has acted wisely in adopting the McKellar amendment. My 
mail is loaded down with letters and telegrams are coming 
to me by the score almost demanding that we shall go further 
than the amendment adopted goes in absolutely prohibiting the 
sale and use of liquor to any of the people of the United States 
during the continuance of the war. I hope such a measure as 
that may be agreed upon before we get through with the work 
of this session, but for the present the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee reaches a very important matter, and the 
Senate in its wisdom agreed to it. 

Now, I hope that that good work will not be undone by agree- 
ing to a proposition that practically undoes it and that weakens 
absolutely what the Senate has already accomplished 

I trust, Mr. President, that the substitute may be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harp1ne]. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to understand whether the 
substitute is to be voted upon with the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smiry]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio accepted 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, and thus the 
amendment has been modified. The question is on the »mend- 
ment as modified. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 51, nays 85, as follows: 


On that I ask for the yeas and 


YEAS—51. 
Bankhead Iarding Martin Smith, 8. C, 
Beckham Hardwick New Sterling 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman Stone 
Broussard Hollis Penrose Swanson 
Calder Husting Phelan Thomas 
Chamberlain James Pomerene Underwood 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Reed Wadsworth 
Culberson Kellogg Robinson Warren 
Dilingbam Knox Saulsbury Watson 
WMletcher Lewis Sherman Weeks 
France Lodge Simmons Williams 
Frelinghuysen McCuniber Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Gerry McLean Smith, Md. 

NAYS—35. 
Ashurst Hale Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Johnson, 8. Dak, Norris Smoot 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Owen Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Page Thompson 
Curtis Kenyon Pittman Townsend 
Fernald King Poindexter Trammell 
Gallinger Kirby Ransdell Vardaman 
Gore McKellar Shafroth ad Walsh 
Gronna Myers Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—10. 

Fall Kendrick Newlands Tillman 
Gof La Follette Shields 
Hughes Lane Smith, Ariz. 


So Mr. Harprna’s substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to offer the amendment of which I 
gave notice a while ago. 

Mr. REED. I think we ought to go on with something else. 

Mr. GRONNA. It will take but a moment. I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment——— 

Mr. MYERS. I eall attention to the fact that the committee 
amendment has not yet been adopted, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A substitute has been adopted 
for it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move to strike out the amendment just 
adopted and insert the following 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate having adopted a ‘substitute for 
the entire clause as amended, it is not at this stage open to 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
- order. The amendment is out of order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next amendment of the commit- 
tee—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I give notice that I shall offer this amend- 
ment in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next amendment is, in line 14, on 
page 13, to substitute the figures “ 12” for “11.” 

The Secretary. Changing ‘the enumeration of the section 
fran “11” to © 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next amendment of the commit- 
tee is on page 8, line 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 9, strike out “ Thirty-fifth ” 
and insert “ Thirty-second,” so that it will read: 

Thirty-second Statutes at Large. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I send up the next amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 5, line 7, after the word “ exclu- 
sively,” insert the following: 
but this provision shall not prevent the transfer to any force of train- 
ing cadres from other forces. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The purpose of the amendment, I 
will say, is to allow the department to put some trained soldiers, 
say, of the Reguler Army, into untrained units for the purpose 
of training the whole. 

The amendment was egreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I-send another amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 6, after the word “ discharge,” 
the last word in the line, insert a colon and the words: 


Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and maintain by 
voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and technical 
troops as he may deem necessary,.and to embody them into organigations 
and to officer them as provided in the third paragraph.of section 1 and’ 
section 8 of this act. = 





will state the 
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provisions of this act; and every such person shal 


APRIL 22, 


Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire 07 the Se) 
charge of the bill whether the President, acting under that. , 
be limited to the ages of 19 to 25? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Whatever age is finally adopted 
bill he will be confined to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following amendment to the : 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us try to dispose of the » 
ment now pending. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may state first that the Secretary of 
War writes me that the purpose of this proviso is to periiit ijye 
President to organize special and technical troops, such as gye 
needed to construct roads, operate railroads, and so forth, 1) ¢ 
such it is one of the-essential previsos of the bill. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator why he keeps tho a. 
limit on for that kind of men? Clearly, it ought not to exis; 
there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may possibly be mistaken as to 
whether the 19 to 25 limit would apply there. It does not ex. 
pressly state so in words. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator ought to amend his amend 
ment by saying “ regardless of age.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that amendment 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I would suggest, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me. that the question of age ought to be left 
to the discretion of the Executive. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that the ax 
limit here for volunteers is 19 to 40. 

Mr. REED. In that clause? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the bill itself. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There might be men of special ability qual- 
ified to perform some special duty or work which the Lresident 
might require to have done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is for volunteer enlistments 
covers the ages between 19 and 40. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas |\ 
Curtis] offers an amendment to the amendment, which the Se 
retary will state. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the amendment 
committee, following the proviso: 

Previded further, That all persons within the designated ages volun 
tarily presenting themselves for registration as herein required, ans 
when selected for duty as herein provided, voluntarily present ther 
selves at the time and place designated by the President, shal! } 
and deemed to have volunteered for military service, and sh: 
carried upon the rolls of the organization to which they may 
signed, ~- 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that an 
ment. So far as I can do so I am willing to accept it. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next amendment of tlie 
tee is to change the phraseology of section 4, on page 7. 


] 
ny 
etd 


of the 


The VICK PRBESIDENT. The Secretary will stat 
amendment. 
The SEcrETaRy. On page 7, section 4, after the word “A! 


and before the word “ persons,” insert the word “ma! ani 
after the word “ persons ”’ strike out the words “ liable to mi: 
tary service under the provisions of this act” and insert ° be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 years.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer to amend that amendment by 
striking out “19” and inserting “21” and striking out °~» 
and inserting ‘“ 28.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendime 
to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The whole of the committ 
ment has not yet been stated by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will stat: 
mainder of the amendment. 

The Secretary. On lines 19 and 20 strike out [le \ 
“every such person liable to military service under the} 
visions hereof ” and insert “ all persons of the designate: ° 
and on line 21 strike out the word “himself” 
“themselves ”; in lines 21 and 22 strike out the wo 
to military service,” so that the first portion of sec! 
read : 

All male persons between the ages of 19 and 25 years 
ject to registration im accordance with regulations to be )! 
the President, and upon proclamation by the President or oti’ P0 
notice given by him or by his direction setting the time abe | 


such registration it shall be the duty of all persons of the desizna’ 


to nt themselves for and submit to re epestion aes 
@ deemed to aa’ 


notice of the, etc, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there are various opinions 
as to how high this amendment should go. I have made it at 28. 
It does not seem to me there can be any great difference of 
opinion that this age limit should be raised from 19 to 21. 
These young men are being registered and drafted not for mili- 
tary training, but they are being drafted for war. In every 
one of these ages we have a million men. So we have an 
abundant number from which to select. If we cover six years, 
we shall have 6,000,000 men. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that confrented, as we are, 
with a strong opposition to this drafting measure; confronted, 
as we must be, with a feeling throughout the United States that 
to draft men into military service against their will and to send 
them across the ocean is a revolutionary and offensive step, 
we should do what we can to mitigate it. We should not go into 
. man’s private family and take a 19-year-old boy for such a 
service when there are an abundant number of men who are 
°1 years of age who are left at home. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I can not very well yield for a question 
now, 

Mr. WATSON. 
Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI will vield for that. 

Mr. WATSON. I suggest that the House of Representatives 
hus just voted by a vote of 207 to 6 to fix the age limit at 
from 21 to 40. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not any doubt, Mr. President, 
that this change will comport with the sentiment of the Senate 
and make this proposed law less offensive to the people of the 
United States. I say “less offensive” in the sense that it is 
necessarily offensive. It is offensive for me to vote for it. 1 
am voting for it under dire necessity. I believe that the country 
is confronted with a great emergency. I believe that this war 
which we have entered upon is a much more serious proposition 
than we originally thought it was. I have come for that reason 
to support conscription, but I do not want to have conscription 
made unnecessarily offensive and unnecessarily objectionable 
to the people. So long as we have adults who are capable of 
nilitary service I think we ought not to go into families and 
select boys who as yet have seen very little of life, who have 
never had a voice in the Government, who are still under the 
control ef their parents, and take them against their will and 
against the will of their parents. That is unnecessary and 
would work a hardship on the American people. I hope that 
this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, do I understand the Sen- 
ator’s amendment to be to raise the minimum age from 19 to 
21 and the maximum age to 28? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I propose to raise the minimum age to 
“1 and the maximum to 28. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am very much in favor 
of the first part of that proposition, and shall ask, when the 
vote comes, that the question be divided. It occurs to me that 
there are very many good reasons why the minimum age should 
he raised to 21 years, but in the space of five minutes these 
reasons can not be fully submitted to the Senate. The Senator 
from Nebraska has mentioned some of them, but there are very 
many more, 

The bill is providing for a temporary army; it is not pro- 
viding for a permanent one, but for a temporary military estab- 
lishment, I believe it is an unquestioned fact that not only 
would it be more popular, but it would be more just, to allow 
out hoys to finish their education and to prepare themselves 
for their life work than to force them into the Army. Why not 
call upon men whose habits are established and who are better 
fitted for service? However, I want the maximum age raised, 
also, I suppose my experience is the experience of every other 
Senator here, I know men—I think I have literally known 
hundreds of men—who have had experience in the militia and 
'n the Regular Army in our war with Spain who are ready to 
serve their country. They ought to be ready to serve it; and 
are of eligibles from which we are to take our conscripts 
“a : ; enlarged. It would be enlarged by more than 200 per 
oie i i@ Maximum age was increased to 45 years, and if so 
thi _ the liability to conscription would be less than one- 

“tof what it is under the bill as reported. Such men must 
wana fit or else they can not be accepted. FE think it 
twa nfinitely a better bill to enlarge the age limit to 45. 

‘sh we might vete on the larger provision first, and if we 


‘an net agree on the highest posed maximum we ean t 
some other limit, hig! proy imum we can try 


I merely wanted to make a suggestion to the 
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Semator 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, At the suggestion of several Senators, if 
there is no objection I will divide my motion, and first move to 
make the minimum age 21 years, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Iam very much in favor of that 
not diseuss it longer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI should like to have that 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out “ 19,’ where it 
occurs, and the words “between the ages of 19 and 25 yerrs,” 
and in lieu of “19” to insert “ 21.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Just a moment, Mr. President. There 
is something to be said on both sides of this question. On sen 
timental grounds the argument is all one way, and that is that 
the age limit ought to be 21 years, after a young man becomes 
of tawful age. On the other hand, every military enactment 
since the earliest days of the Republic has placed the limit for 
the reserve service usually between 18 and 45 years. I think 
that is also the legislation of the countries across the water. 

It is barely possible, Mr. President, that 
plenty of men within the limits fixed by the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrreucock], but it 
does seem to me that the Senate had better fix the lower age 
at 20 and leave the other at 25. I think out of those classes 
there would be abundant material for the first 
Government. I hope the Senate will place the limit at 20 and 25 
years instead of 21 and 28. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcrcock ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Now, I move to amend the maximum sige 
provision, and in place of 25 years to make it 28 years. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, for “28” I shoukl like to 
substitute “40,” in order that may test the the 
Senate on this question, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to say that 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgia is not in 
order, it being an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that, if the 
pending amendment be voted down, then the Senator may sug- 
gest some other age limit. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely wished to ask the Chair the ques- 
tion if the only method by which to get at these different 
is to vote the amendment down? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the Chair’s opinion 
each age down. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand the motion 
amend the amendment by raising the age limit to 28? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, 


Mr. President, will the from 


and will 


first voter 


toon. 


we should have 


a a 
needs of the 


we sense di 


uses 


vote 


now is to 


may TI ask the Senator from 
Michigan a question? 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 
Mr. KENYON. If this amendment is voted down, will the 
Senator then offer his amendment to raise the age limit to 40 


years? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I want to raise the limit to 45, and I want 
to speak on that proposition before the vote is taken, giving 
my reasons why 45 is a better limit than either 28 or any 
under that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Michigan will yield to 
me for just a moment, I will not take more than a minute of his 
time. I want to give notice that before that amendment is voted 
on I want to submit to the Senate, if I can get am opportunity 
to do so, a proposition to extend the age limit to 40 years. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I had hoped that we might first vote on 
the larger limit; but, of course, if the Senator from Georgia 
insists upon his amendment that would have to come before the 
larger proposition. I am not going to vote against the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, for I would prefer the limit should be 28 in- 
stead of 25 years. I would prefer any enlargement of this age 
limit up to 45. That is my desire. I believe that up to 45 
years of age men who are physically well and strong, and who 
pass the physical examination, really make the very best sol- 
diers for the present emergency, and that is what we are legis- 
lating to meet. They may not have the fire and vim and vigor 
of the boy, but they have discretion, and many of them have 
had experience and are in that condition where they can be of 
real service to the Gevernment. They have reached manhood. 


awce 


They have a voice in their Government. They can legally speak 
on questions of peace and war, 
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I have, as other Senators have had, letters from fathers who. 
have had military experience asking that the age limit be raised 
so that they can be included as well as their sons. Those 
letters are not out of the common; they speak the real desire 
aud patriotism of the writers. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that in undertaking conscrip- 
tion we can in justice limit the number of men who are equally 
able to serve to a class which the future must depend upon if 
this country is to permanently endure. This is a serious mat- 
ter, Mr. President. Have Senators considered the possibly dire- 
ful effects of war upon the youth of this country, upon the 
boys who are to preserve the Nation in the future when the war 
is over—the effect upon them physically, the effect upon them 
when they assume the fesponsibilities of husbands or families? 

The men, Mr. President, of older age and equal physical abil- 
ity, who have their habits fixed, ought to be permitted to serve 
in the Army and to take their places in this conscript line 
from which the soldiers are to be drawn. I think it will be a 
serious mistake if we do not enlarge this field. Therefore I 
hope that we may have an opportunity to vote for a higher age 
limit hereafter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I think if the volunteer 
system should be adopted it would be well to extend the age 
limit, but if we are to force men into the service, I do not 
think it would be wise to extend the limit as high as 45 years. 
A man at that age, while he may be vigorous and healthy, is 
more liable to disease, recuperates more slowly, and is there- 
fore less useful as a soldier. It seems to me that 45 years 
is putting the age limit just a little bit too high. I think 30 
years is a fair limit, the proper age, if men are to be con- 
scripted, if they are to be forced into the service. But if they 
were given the right to volunteer, I do not think 40 or 45 years 
would be too high. I should like for the law to be so liberal 
that every able-bodied man who desired might be permitted to 
defend his country’s flag. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I submitted some days ago 
a proposed amendment fixing the age limit at 35, and, if I get 
an opportunity, I will offer that amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senate should 
stop one moment and consider the reasons which have been 
given for establishing the limit between the ages of 19 and 25. 
We have sought to secure the greatest number that would be 
out of school and at the same time not yet engaged in general 
business. We have recognized the fact—and let us not forget 
it—that we will need to carry on this war all the productive 
capacity in this country which can be mobilized; and we ought 
not to take men who are engaged in productive capacities to 
such an extent as we would be compelled to do if we should 
fix the age limit at 40, and include the great number of men 
who are needed to produce the things which will be necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war. I think 40 years is 
too high a limit. 

I wish also to suggest to the Senator—and I think it is 
proper that we should bear in mind the fact—that if we start 
at 21 the boy will be probably at least 22 years of age before 
he will ever be really engaged in this war; and if now, after 
having shut out boys between the ages of 19 and 21, boys who 
probably would not be in business and in all probability would 
be out of high school—if now we can not take that unemployed 
element into our soldiery and are compelled to reach into busi- 
ness channels and take men from the plow and the anvil and 
from manufacturing industries up to 40 years of age, we shall 
have trouble right here at home in producing what we want 
and what our allies want. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator before he takes his seat that under the selective-con- 
scription plan which is provided for, the men to whom the Sen- 
ator refers will be assigned to the duties for which they are 
especially fitted, just the same as they will be in case a lower 
age limit is fixed, so far as that is concerned? So it seems to 
me it can not more extensively affect the industries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; we want 1,000,000 men in the 
Army, and those 1,000,000 will be taken for the Army and not 
for the industries. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska if he can state approximately the number 
of men who will be registered if his amendment prevails fixing 
the age litrit at 28? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I only have a general estimate that has 
been made, but generally accepted, that there will probably be 
about 1,000,000 of each age required each year. One of the 
objections to raising the age limit to such a high figure as 40 
would be that it would cause the registration of 20,000,000 or 
21,000,000 men, which would be cumbersome and excessive, and 
result in cousiderable delay, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I was just about to <.; 
that it would seem unnecessary and inadvisable at this +:., 
to make so large a registration as would be require: i 
amendment of my friend, the Senator from Michigs) Mr 
TOWNSEND], should prevail. The Government certain|y (),.. 
not need to register 21,000,000 men in order to make 4 <9), 
tion of 500,000 or 1,000,000 soldiers. 

There are many other objections which suggest tly 
to so large a registration. We do not need to provide a1 
Army at this time exceeding 1,000,000 men. If we inate 4 
registration embrace 21,000,000 men, the difficulties and expos. 
and delay of selection will be enormously increased tho 
and, instead of accomplishing what the selective draft 0 
templated and designed to accomplish, we will oceasion jy) 
ciency and delay. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebrask: 
state it. 
Mr. NORRIS. If the amendment of my colleague |\j 


Hircncock]| is agreed to, increasing the age limit froin 
28, will it be in order after that to move to strike out “2s 
and insert a higher figure? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not be. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, I want to ask my cv 
league if he will not withdraw his amendment and permit thos 
who desire to offer amendments fixing a higher age limit s) 
opportunity to do so, and have them voted on first? 

I think there are a good many Senators who feel as I ci 
that they would rather have the age limit fixed at 28 than at 
25—but still they do not want to put themselves in the positi 
by voting for an age limit of 28 of defeating their purpose to 
vote for a higher age limit. It seems to me we ought to cou 
mence to vote on the higher age limits and go down. That 
would be only fair; and if the Senator will withdraw his 
amendment it will permit Senators who want to mike the 
limit 40 or 35 to have their motions voted on first. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Presiding Officer whether it would be in order for ine to ask 
unanimous consent that, without debate, the Senate first vote 
on “40,” then on ‘“ 35,” then on “30,” and then on “28,” until 
one is adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can only enteriain mo 
tions to amend. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE, Mr. President, I desire to call up my amend: 
ment, which is now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator say it is befor 
the Senate? 

Mr. FRANCE. The amendment was presented yesterday an 
is lying on the table. I wish to offer it as a substitute, inas- 
much as it carries a still higher age limit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We must first dispose of thie 
pending. amendment. The amendment of the Senator tro 
Maryland is not now in order. The question is on the amend 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock |}. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
from Nebraska will consent to withdraw his amendment fixins 
the age limit at 28, and let the vote first be had on the amend 
ments fixing higher age limits. I think he will get beaten |! 
he combines all the higher ages against 28; and yet we may |) 
successful in settling upon a lower age than 40 or 35. | think 
it is a mistake to put too many years in the same class. Real! 
we would have acted wiser if we had divided them into tou 
classes. The English divided their male citizens in this way- 
20 to 30, unmarried, first class ; 30 to 40, unmarried, second class: 
20 to 30, married, third class ; 30 to 40 married, fourth class. | 
do not give it exactly, but they classified them to be c:|led—tl 
unmarried and then the married, and establishing the class 
according to age. Now, we are only proposing by this call to se! 
1,000,000 men. If we put 20,000,000 men into the class frou 
which the selection is to be taken, it takes more time tv enulel 
ate them; it makes the selection more difficult. 7 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But is it not fairer, Mr. Presiden (, (o's 
equally fit men, that the field for selection shall be cnlarse! 
so that every man’s chance shall be enlarged as to his bells 
conscripted ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 





I do not know that it is. I think 


that it would, perhaps, be perfectly fair to take classes of 1! 
years at a time—20 to 30 and 30 to 40—in different css" 
seems to me that it would be very difficult to cull a. 
out of 20,000,000. I do not see how any uniform rule coull Pe 
adopted; but the officers in charge evidently prec" 
men, and even though we enlarge the age to 40, with © 
that the younger men are best, they will pick the you! 


It 
10,000 men 


younger 
ieir vieW 
ger men, 
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a 


Ttake it for granted. 
ouid be a mistake. 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, would it be in order to sub- 
+ a unanimous-consent request of this fashion ?— 

“| ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to vote on 
‘he amendment to raise the maximum age from 25 to 40.” 

Would that be in order, if the Senator from Nebraska con- 
is to the vote being taken in that way? 
the VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that if the Sena- 

» from Nebraska withdraws his amendment the Senator 
vom Indiana can move to substitute “40” for “25,” and it 
vould be ‘In order. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator from Nebraska withdraw 
he smendment and permit the larger number to be first voted 
me 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. FRANCE, Mr. President, I am speaking to the amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate, and I desire to say that 
tam in favor of raising the age limits. I have given this mat- 
ser a considerable amount of thought, and I have gone over the 
matter with the chairman of the committee and others who are 
interested in this bill, and I feel that it is necessary, while we 
are considering this bill, to consider the advisability of giving 
ihe Commander in Chief larger discretionary powers by raising 
ihe maximum age limit to the ordinary maximum age for 
military service, namely, 45 years. If the Senator from 
Nebraska will withdraw his amendment and allow me to read 
my amendment and to submit it, I think he will find that all 
of the points of his amendment are covered in mine. 

My amendment raises the maximum age limit to 45 years, 
but it does something more than that—and this, I believe, is 
what the military men interested in this bill desire to have 
done: It provides for a Classification by age of all of those 
falling within the military ages, such classification to be deter- 
mined in the discretion of the President. It says: 

Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, classify all such 
citizens liable to military service by such classification according to 
age as he may deem advisable, and that he may call for draft into 
active service as heretofore provided such class or classes as may, 
jiu his judgment, be needed at any particular time. 

This amendment—if I may have the attention of tlie Senator 
from Nebraska—merely provides a maximum age limit which 
increases the discretionary powers of the President and at the 
same time provides against the objection which is offered to 
a very large number being called for the draft—such a large 
number as would necessarily be called if all of those between 
ihe extreme ages mentioned in the bill, as I would amend it, 
were included. 

I trust that the Senator from Nebraska will withdraw his 
amendment for a moment, in order that we may consider my 
unendment first. This amendment, I believe, as I have modified 
it, has the approval of the chairman of the committee, as well 
us the approval of the War Department, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before this 
vote is taken, I wish to say that I really am disappointed that 
the recommendation of the committee as to the ages inclusive 
irom which this draft shall be taken, being the ages from 19 
to 25, has not been accepted by the Senate. It goes without 
Saying that the higher in age you get the more responsibility 
the individual has assumed; and in removing him in the first 
place from his family under the draft system, when the head 
of a family is taken, if he be their support, it is the moral 
duty of the Government to see that that family is taken care 
of, You get no better service from the older man. The fact 
is that he is less amenable to discipline than the younger 
man and more liable to disease, as has been suggested. In 
addition to that, you. heve taken those who can not stand the 
same hard service as the younger men could stand. You have 
(isorganized the domestic and the commercial organization of 
your country. We have such a vast population between the 
iges of 18 and 25 that an army as large as the one we pro- 
pose to raise could be raised from that class of our people the 
(rafting of whom would produce the least confusion or disor- 
en at home and render the very best service in the 
_ I can not understand why Senators are asking for the higher 
age limit when every argument is against it—the physical 
one of the individual, the fact that he is already organ- 
in oie incorporated in the work of the Nation at large; and, 
of the er to that, the young unmarried man has no division 
ve ous it. It goes without saying that the head of any family 
he ey drafted necessarily carries a mental burden when 
he a. that those whom he leaves at home, whom, perhaps, 
for the ee for bringing into the world, are suffering 
woch ack of his own care, while the younger man has no 

‘houghts to distract him from the duty at hand. 


T think if we go beyond the age of 30, it 
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I do not know of a single argument that could be brought fe 
ward to cause us to raise the age limit until after the necessity 
forces us all to go to the front to defend our country. and I can 
not understand how we, deliberating for the best interests of 
the country in this emergency, knowing that the forees at hon 
will be just as necessary as the forces at the front, do not wit! 
judgment and discretion select those best qualified physically 
those best qualified by reason of having the least entanel 
ments, and those who are most amenable to the discipline and to 
training. 

Now, I understand that there are exceptions. T undersiain 
that this is also the formative period of the character, the tiny 
of school age; but under our system of publie schools the vast 
majority of those who would fill our ranks will never se¢ \ 
colleges that require the age to be beyond 19.) The great 
rank and file of the young men of America have already r 
ceived at the age of 18 and 19 all the academic education they 
are likely to get: and even if that were not so, I subinit to this 
body whether it is not better to deny a few years of academ 
training to those who have not the great responsibilities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, there are reasons, which I 
think will appeal to the Senate, for making this age timit higher. 

In the first place, the liability to military service ought to 
extend to all citizens who are capable of rendering it, and it 
ought to extend equally to all such citizens. There is no reason 
on earth why a man 27 years old, for instance, perfectly sound 
in mind and body, without any dependents upon him, should not 
go; why he should be arbitrarily excluded because he is 27, and 
some man of 26 taken. If we are proceeding in this legislation 
on the theory that every man owes this military service to his 


’ 


i country, then every man of military age owes it equally, and 


although it is net necessary to raise more than 500,000 men or 
2 million men, every man of military age ought to stand equal 
chances in raising those men. Why not? Is it not democratic? 
Let everybody stand on an equal footing about this thing if they 
are within the proper military age. 

They say this is a democratic measure. Let me ask you 
what democracy there is in saying that men of certain ages 
only shall be liable-to render this service? The age limit ought 
to be the ages that military men tell us are the ages in which 
military service can be best rendered with service to the State, 
and that ought to be the only limit. I think it is universally 
accepted that that period of life is between 18 and 45. We 
have already seen fit—wisely, I think, without division—by 
practically a unanimous vote, to say that we will not require 
minors, men who are infants in the eyes of the law, to take up 
this burden. We ought to go further. We ought to say that 
we will require not some men but all the men 21 years of age 
and over, up to a wise age limit of capacity for service, to stand 
upon an equal footing, shoulder to shoulder with each other, and 
equally ready and equally liable to render this military service 
to the country. 

It will not be much more trouble; it will not take much more 
machinery ; it will not take much more time to take a census of 
20,000,000 men than it will to take a census of 6,000,000 men. 
We may have to do it in the end, anyhow. Why not do it now 
and get them all on the rolls? Then, if we have to draft them, 
as we have to select them, make the choice from all the men 
who, in common justice and fair play, should be equally liable 
for the service. 

Talk about democracy and fair play, Senators! It seems to 
me that is the only basis on which this matter should rest. No 
matter how many men we need, the selection ought to be made 
from all men equally liable for military service. 

Mr. President, it seems certain to me that that is fair and 
just about this thing. Every man ought to take an equal 
chance and bear an equal burden about it, and I have no doubt 
that it was in obedience to a sentiment like that that at the 
other end of this Capitol only a few minutes ago, by an over- 
whelming vote, the age was fixed from 21 to 40, so that each 
man might have an equal chance for service, an equal duty for 
service, an equal obligation for service. All this talk about 
delay because of more machinery, and more cumbersome ma- 
chinery, seems to me to be without sound foundation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, perhaps it might be wel! 
for us to make a note of what has been gained by expericnee 
in the present war. 

Mr. Bennett, who had charge of the organization of the 
military forces in Canada, under whose direction some 400.000 
men have been enlisted, was in France in 1915, and le sys 
upon this point: 


froin 
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The experience at the front all goes to show that men from 18 to 30 
are the best type to stand up under the strain upon infantry in 
modern warfare. From 30 to 35 there is a marked increase in wastage 
by disease and breakdown, and corresponding loss in efficiency, From 
35 to 40 the Increase is 100 per cent. 

That is, the increase in breakdown and loss and wastage is 
100 per cent during the years from 35 to 40. 

The human system is so constituted that it is best ada ted to 
resist the strain of trench fighting at the younger period. Unless the 
fighting men are fed and kept in prime condition, we might better never 
send them across the seas. 


That is the result of his observation on the field in France; 
and it seems to me it is a strong argument why we should not 
increase this age limit beyond, I should say, either 28 or 30 
years. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think sufficient con- 
sideration was given to the suggestion of the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] with regard to his amendment 
and its application to the proposed amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. HircuHcocKk]. It is in direct line with 
the suggestions of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Situ], 
and proposes to make that classification a similar classification 
to the one which he suggests. 

If we are to raise this limit—and I think we should—then it 
gives the President the power to classify all the citizens liable 
to military service, which will not only be following the ma- 
tured thought crystallized in British legislation on the subject, 
but it will very largely minimize the difficulty growing out of 
the enlarged area of classification. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska can improve his amendment by accepting the pro- 
posed classification of the Senator from Maryland |Mr. France}. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the amendment that has been 
offered by the Senator from Maryland is a scientific solution 
of the manner of enrollment, and before any flat age is taken 
“aS a maximum that amendment should be considered. The 
fundamental principie of the legislation which we are now 
passing is that every citizen shall do the thing that he can do 
in time of war better than he can do something else. Therefore, 
the man who can best serve in the ranks should serve in the 
ranks, the man who can make munitions should make muni- 
tions, the man who can raise potatoes should raise potatoes. 
Every citizen should do those things which he can do best. 

Now, can the citizen who is 35 or 40 years old serve in the 
ranks as well as a man who is 25 years of age? Certainly not, 
if the experience of the world is worth anything. Wars have 
never been fought by men who are 30 years old, or even 25 
years old, or any considerable number of whom are over 22 or 
23 years old. There were only 46,000 men who served in the 
northern Army during the Civil War who were over 25 years 
old when they went into the service out of 2,600,000 men, 
The young man who goes into the service is better fitted for it. 
As a man’s age increases his power of resistance is decreased. 
He can not stand as much at 40 as he can at 35; he can not 
stand as much at 35 as he can at 30, As the age minimizes 
the power of resistance increases: Therefore, men should be 
taken for military service who are mature physically, to be 
sure, but just as soon as they are mature, because you will get 
better results; you will have a smaller pension list; you will 
have less sickness; and will have a better army. ' 

I should regret exceedingly to see the maximum age placed 
as high as 45 or 40 or 35 or even 30. In my judgment the 
ages imposed in the bill, from 19 to 25 years, were scientifically 
right. I appreciate the arguments that have been made against 
taking a boy who is not a citizen and forcing him into the mili- 
tary service, yet he will make a better soldier than the man 
over 25 years of age. 

Moreover, just as soon as a man passes his twenty-first birth- 
day ordinarily he commences to assume additional responsibili- 
ties in life. He acquires a family, his business obligations are 
broader and greater, and it is a greater embarrassment to him 
to take him from his home and put him into the military service 
than it is to take a younger man who is not fixed in his business 
requirements and who has not a family to look after. 

There is every reason, Mr. President, in my judgment why 
the age limit as a minimum should bé not higher than 21, and 
my judgment is that when you go beyond the age of 25 for a 
maximum limit you are making a mistake and a blunder. You 
are going to weaken your military establishment every year that 
you increase it, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? I just caught the Senator’s remark that he does not 
believe in going above the age of 25 as a maximum. 

_ Mr. WEEKS. I do not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nor below the age of 21 as the mini- 
mum? — 

Mr. WEEKS. That is true. 
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‘the country the very men we ought ‘to have in the ranks. 


APRIL 28. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator think si) 
Senate, much to my regret, has raised the minimum fro) 14 +, 
21 we shall have to go from 25 to 28 or to 27? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not going to be captious or critics 
one or two years’ difference. I do not care very much 
that. I think we could get all the men we want with), 
trouble between the ages of 21 and 25, and I am pel 
willing to vote for the age of 26 or 27 or 28. I regret—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the « 
The time of the Senator from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I regret ver, 
the fact that the minimum age limit has, as I underst: ul it 
been increased from 19 to 21. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to raise the maximum age limit. The bill as reported })y ¢))p 
committee limited the age between the zone of 19 and 25 year 


and there was good reason for it. The plan of this military 
bill providing an army at this time and in this emerge: 5) 
the age limit of the men to be drafted was placed at 4 {iyo 


when they were physically better fit than at any other period 
during the range of a man’s years. 

In the hearings before the House committee the reasons wero 
very weil expressed and amply given by the Secretary of \Way 
Interrogated by Mr. Garrett of Tennessee, Mr. Secretiry [ ker 
said: 

Mr. Secretary, do you think if the bill as sent here by the War Lx 


partment, fixjng tne ages of these million men to be raised }y draft 
between 19 and 25 years, should be passed, it would be taken by ¢)y 


country to mean universal service according to a man's ability to 
render it? 

Secretary Baker. I think so. 

Mr. Garrett. Then what service would be the other millions of mon 
above the age of 25 years be rendering to their country in a crisis, as 


compared with the service rendered by those called to the colors’ 

Secretary Baker. Of course, you will have that distinction, 
you put a gun in every man’s hand. There is no answer to that unless 
you have a whole nation of soldiers. Some process of selection has 
to be devised. 

Mr. Garrett. Do you not think the department has limited it ox 
tremely in fixing the ages between 19 and 25 years? 

Secretary Baker. No; 1 think that proceeds upon perfectly sound 
considerations. 

Mr. GARRETT. In fixing the age between those years, are you basing 
it upon the question of ability to render service, or is it on th: 
that these men are the men who can best be spared? 

Secretary* BAKER. On the two laws that all experience with every 
war in history shows to be correct, First, that that is the best mili 
tary period in a man’s life, the time when young men are best 
adapted to training and service. The second consideration, and one 
which is not less important, is that those ages dislocate tl: 
cial, industrial, and agricultural establishments of the count: 
which the success of the war depends least of all. 


Then, further interrogated by Mr. Trrson: 


Mr. Secretary, what steps have you taken to prevent the depletion of 
our workshops of men very much more needed there than they would 
on the firing line ; and to prevent that not only through conscription 
through persons volunteering and at the same time permitting then 
retain their self-respect? 

Secretary BAker That question is of very great importance and fa! 
more naturaliy in another connection, but just to dispose of it at ¢ 
point I will say that by limiting the maximum age to 25 we have been 
advised by those who are familiar with industrial conditions we « ! 
for the most part the skilled-worker class. Men are not deemed skilled 
workers and indispensable in industry until they are of greater maturity 
than that. 


I admit, Mr. President, there are many men of the age of 
years or 45 perfectly capable of serving their country. We could 
get all the men we need, but the army we want is a young, 
vigorous army at this time, and if necessary to further augment 
it by adding let us take the men of 35 to 40 years. But 
plan was carefully thought out and adopted by the War College 
and by the War Department, and I think we should not impede 
or obstruct those plans by raising the age limit in the face o! 
their study of the question and of the consideration they have 
given to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Jersey has expired. The question is on the amendment 0! 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock] to the amend: 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN }. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think it was a ver! 
serious mistake to have raised the minimum age lin! to - 
years, but that has been done. I wish the Senate could reco! 
sider it and put the minimum age at 20. There are various e 
nomic reasons. why this should be done, The higher you set | 
years the more you interrupt the industrial and tommer: is! life 
of the.country. A young man at 19 years of age is rarey ev 
married. At 20 he is apt to be unmarried. At 24 if be bas cv 
anything at all he gets married, and ordinarily he is jis! )es'" 
ning to get settled in life at that age. When he is makins >" 
$60 or $75 a month he gets married. So we are, by the ache" 


which has been taken, eliminating. from the efficient fo"e . 


unICSS 


Is 


S50 or 


has been the policy of every country to use its young cin 
18, and the. testimony of military experts is that they mak 
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pest soldiers, that they are the easiest trained, and that they 
make the most efficient soldiers in the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon an interruption 
to this extent, that if the age were put at 20 the young mev 
would be given training at least for a year before they were 
fit for actual service and every one of them would then be of 


age 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Surely. They would not really go 
into the service until they are 21. Every man who has had 
experience in military affairs knows that you can not make a 
soldier under one year’s training and count upon him as a 
part of an efficient and effective force. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
I will ask if there is a motion pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If we are going to make any change 
at all I suggest that the amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land ought to be adopted. It provides for all the ages, as the 
Senator has fixed it, between 21, which has to be the minimum, 
and 45, requiring the President to divide these for military 
service into classes and then calling out the classes as he sees 
fit. That would enable him to confine a call to the ages of 21, 
29, 28, 24, and 25, just as the emergency might require. That 
would settle the whele question about the ages. 

The only thing I think the Senate ought to consider and take 
up is the question of reducing the limit from 21 to 20, because 
these young men come in at 20 and they are 21 before they are 
trained as soldiers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question. Why not reconsider the vote on the 
proposition and go back to the committee amendment? The com- 
mittee worked it out scientifically and fixed on the ages from 
19 to 25. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am frank to say that I think it 
ought to be 19 myself, but I realize the sentimental argument 
is in favor of the higher age—21. Putting it on sentimental 
grounds there is no question about it, but I think it is a mis- 
take, and the age ought to be 19. For the purpose of trying to 
reach a compromise on it, if the Senate will consider it at all, 
I think no one will object very seriously to making it 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircucocKk] to strike 
out “25” and insert “28.” [Putting the question.] The ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I call for a division. 

On a division there were—ayes 30, noes 29. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Secretary to state the amend- 
ment again. Several. Senators did not understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, which the Secretary will 
state, 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] offered an amendment making the maximum age 25 
years. It is now proposed to strike out “ 25” and to insert “ 28.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. . 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] 
and withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, 


the result was an- 
hounced—yeas 42, nays 45, as follows: 


Culberson 
Fall 
Gof 


So Mr. HrrcHcock’s amendment 


jected. 


Mr. McKetrar, Mr. 
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Gore 
Hughes 


dressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Mr. McKELLAR. 


GALLINGER, 





VOTING—9., 


Kendrick 
Lane 


The Senator 
I move to strike out the figures “25” 


insert in lieu thereof the figures ‘“ 40.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment of the Senator from 

Mr. McKeriar and Mr. TowNsenp asked 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The yeas and nays having been taken, resulted 


r 


T 


The question is on the amend- 
“ennessee, 


to the amendment 


and Mr. 
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Newlands 
Tillman 


CHAMBERLAIN 


from Tennessee. 


for the yeus 


was re- 


; YEAS—42, 

Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Sterling 
Borah Jones, Wash, Ransdell Stone 
Brady Kirby Reed Swanson 
oassard La Follette Robinsou Thompson 
ah Martin Shafroth Townsend 
Fuingham New Sheppard Trammell 
Fletcher Norris Shields Walsh 
oo Overman Simmons Warren 
Hecncock Page Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
lobe ee Phelan Smith, Ga. 

Yobnson, 8. Dak. Poindexter Smith, Md. 

NAYS—45. 

Bankhead Hale McCumber Smoot 

Re, Kham Harding McKellar Sutherland 
Cann aeeee Hardwick McLean ‘Thomas 
a Hollis Myers Underwood 
a lain James Nelson Vardaman 
Curtis Johnson, Cal, Owen Wadsworth 
Fern: ia: Kellogg Penrose Watson 
— d Kenyon Pittman Weeks 
Peees King Saulsbury Williams 
Gallingewysea = Knox Sherman 

Gere” Lewis Smith, Mich, 

y Ledge Smith, 8. C. 


LV—94 


yeas 
nays 65, as follows: 

YEAS—22. ; 
Borah Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Thompson 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Owen Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon Sheppard Vardaman 
Gore Kirby Shields Wolcott 
Gronna La Follette Sterling 
Hardwick McKellar Thomas 

NAYS—65. 
Ashurst Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Harding New Smith, Mich, 
Beckham Hitchcock Overman Smith, S. Cc, 
Brady Hollis Page Smoot 
Brandegee Husting Penrose Sutherland 
Broussard James Phelan Swanson 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Pittman Trammell 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Underwood 
Colt Kellogg Ransdell Wadsworth 
Culberson King teed Walsh 
Dillingham Knox Robinson Warren 
Fernald Lewis Saulsbury Watson 
Fletcher Lodge Shafroth Weeks 
France McCumber Sherman Williams 
Frelinghuysen McLean Simmons 
Gallinger Martin Smith, Ariz, 
Gerry Myers Smith, Ga, 

NOT VOTING—9. 

Fall Kendrick Newlands Stone 
Goff Lane Pomerene Tillman 
Hughes 


So Mr. McKetiar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
in lieu thereof “ 35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHAFROTE and Mr. OVERMAN. Let the amendment 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out “ 25,” 
the word “ years,” snd insert in lieu thereof “ 35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire, on which 
he demands the yeas and nays. 


I move to strike out “25” and to insert 


The Secretary will state the 


before 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 29, nays 60, as follows: 
YEAS—29. 
Borah Jones, Wash. Owen Thompson 
Cummins Kenyon Penrose Townsend 
Curtis Kirby Reed Trammell 
Gallinger La Follette Sheppard Vardaman 
Gore McKellar Shields Wolcott 
Gronna Martin Sterling 
Hardwick Nelson Stone 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Thomas 
NAYS—60. 
Ashurst Gerry McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hale Myers Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harding New Smith, Md. 
Brady Hitchcock Overman Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Hollis Page Smith. 8. c. 
Broussard Husting Phe‘an Smoot 
Calder James Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Poindexter Swanson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Rohinson Walsh 
Fernald Knox Saulsbury Warren 
Fletcher Lewis Shafroth Watson 
France Lodge Sherman Weeks 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Simmons Williams 
NOT VOTING—¥7. 
Fall Hughes Lane Tillman 
Goff Kendrick Newlands 


So Mr. GALLINGER’s amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the minimum age was raised from 19 to 21. If that 
motion is carried, LT will then move to make the minimum age 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Missouri 


moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] raising the minimum 
age from 19 to 21 was agreed to. The question is on that 
motion, 

Mr. REED. Just a word in relation to that motion. If a 
young man is called into the Army at 20 and goes into the train- 
ing camp at that time, it is admitted that he will be 21 before 
he will be ordered to the front, at least that is the very great 
probability. Military authorities agree that men of that age 
are of the ideal age for training, for endurance, and for all 
those qualities which go to make up a good soldier. 

When it comes to the method of raising an army, I do not 
believe that the opinion of the General Staff is as good as the 
opinion of Congress. When it comes to the question of the 
quality of men who make the best soldiers, I believe the opin- 
ion of military experts is entitled to great weight. 

If the motion is reconsidered and the question is reopened, I 
intend to submit an amendment fixing the minimum age at 20 
yeurs; that is in the nature of a compromise. Perhaps it will 
enable us to come to an agreement, 

That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I doubt if it will serve any 
useful purpose to combat this motion, because it is clear that 
Senators who have no confidence in the management of affairs 
by the War Department when that management happens to run 
counter to their-own opinions are perfectly willing to follow its 
advice when such advice coincides with their views. 

These young men, of course, are not of age. They are not 
voters. Many of them are to be taken before their schooling is 
completed, and under the guise of equal service and equal lia- 
bility at this time of emergency. It is early enough to take 
these young men into the service when they have arrived at 
their majority, when they probably will have finished their life 
preparation and are ready for its work. We have denied an 
opportunity to men of 35 and 40 years of age, who are equally 
fit for service, to enter this temporary army. We are proposing 
to force the great burden on the boys of this country, the boys 
that have not reached the age of discretion, possibly, in refer- 
ence to many things, to force them in under excitement, height- 
ened by association with their fellows. These young men do 
not now realize just what is being done to them. They are 
still under the influence and control of their parents. 

We are constantly referring to the Civil War and other wars 
that have been fought by the boys of the country. Such ex- 
amples do not prove that the system is right. The race has 
deteriorated because of that fact. There are millions of men 
in this country who are fit for little else than war, but you are 
going to exempt them. Their future is not so bright as is that 
of these boys. The country does not need them so much, They 
are not to be called eut in this emergency, but the very flower 
of the land is to be drafted into the service. 

Mr. President, I object to it. I think the Senate did well in 
raising the minimum age to 21. It would have done better if 
it had raised the maximum to 45, in my judgment. But if now 
it is the opinion of the Senate that we are to call upon these 
young men, without political influence, these young men who 
are the hope of the future, and take a million of them out of 
those positions where they are needed for the good of their 
country, then we undo the good we have done. All of these 
minor boys will reach the age of 21, at which period they will 
be liable to service at some time during this war, provided it 
shall last two or more years, if the provisions of this bill should, 
by raising the minimum age, exclude them now. Let them 
reach their majority before you force upon them a service which 
could be as well rendered by older men. Let this service be as 
general as possible. The nearer we approach the inclusion of 
all physically fit men in the list of eligibles to conscription, the 
more closely we approach universal service. Let us keep the 
minimum age at 21 and hope that the House provision as to 
maximum age may finally be adopted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, by almost a unanimous vote 
the Senate voted to raise the minimum age from 19 to 21. As 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] has said, these 
young men who are to be drafted into the service at 19 years 
of age have not had an opportunity to finish their education. 

I want to be pardoned for referring to myself for a moment, 
because. having occupied the position I have, it might be 
understood that I am pleading for my own people. I have one 


son who is 19 years of age, who is already im the service, 1 
have another son whe és 82; and I have on every occasion 
here this afternoon voted to raise the maximum age limit, so 
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IT am not pleading for myself. But the same inequality ; 
injustice is being done in the case of this provision as j; 

entire bill. You are not willing to trust the American peo 
You are not willing to leave it to their patriotism to say whe 
or not they are going to participate in this war and defenc : 
country. No; you must have a censor by a draft saying 

shall and who shall not go. 

It is unfair and it is unjust to take the flower of our 
before they have developed mentally, before they get an o 
tunity to finish their education; and it will be too late. . 
if they shall return from the battle fields, for them to 4 
their education after they shall return. 

I hope that the Senate will not make this serious mista 
that it will leave the minimum age limit where it has been | 
by the Senate by practically a unanimous vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that we aye 
losing sight of the expert testimony that has been given as ty 
who makes the most efficient soldier. The question as to 
whether the boy has finished his education applies only to a ver, 
limited extent, because boys usually complete the high selioo! 
at 16, 17, or 18 years of age, and only about 5 per cent of those 
who go to the high schools go to the colleges and take a course 
in the literary or professional departments. 

That being the case, the question is, what are you disturbing 
most? As you get the age higher, the men who are in 1! 
ages have more obligations. They are skilled mechanics; they 
are persons engaged in professions; and to disturb them as you 
go older and take them into the service has a tendency to break 
up, to a very large extent, engagements that are made, to niak 
them leave their families, and so on. The enormous cost t 
is involved in supporting those who are dependent upon them 
would increase the cost of this army millions and millions of 
dollars. 

It is for these reasons, all together, that the experts have said 
that it is best to make the age limits from 18 to 25. Now, 
when that has been modified to 19 by the committee, and thon 
it is proposed to be modified again to 20, and then we krow that 
it takes one whole year to prepare a soldier for the field, it 
seems to me that the age of 20 is about right. It will disturb 
conditions less than any other age, give the most fighting powers 
that the soldiers can possess, and the limit of higher age would, 
it seems to me, involve the question as to the enormous cost of 
the army. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp] has just handed me 
a statement from Secretary Baker, given before the House 
committee.- He says: 

I have no objection to such a scheduling as you have provided, « 
cept that I believe it would be better to make the minimum age 2! 
years rather than 21. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Because it will take a year to train them? 

Secretary Bakwur. Because it will take a year to train them. I 
think it would be better to start with 20 years instead of 21 years. 

With this experience, and then with the testimony that has 
existed in the world for years, in our own Civil War, where 
men were drafted from 18 years of age, it seems to lie, to- 
gether with the experience we have now in Europe, where the 
enlistments have been as low as 16 years of age, that 2U is a 
fair compromise upon this measure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, our own Civil War pre- 
sents something of an argument against this motion to recon- 
sider. There have been, as we all know, in this country tlhiou- 
sands of veterans of the Civil War who all through life sufiered 
a tremendous disadvantage because the education of their 
youth was interrupted by military service. Shall we now con- 
mit unnecessarily the same mistake of taking these young men 
out of schools, ending their chance for an education, anid selc- 
ing them to war when we have an abundant supply of adulis 
who have finished their education ? 

If there were a scarcity of adults for the obligations of mill- 
tary service, then it would be another matter, The Europea’ 
nations have not forced their youths into battle until they 
have exhausted their adult material. Why should we do it: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Mississ!)))!: 

Mr. WILLiAMS. I thought the Senator was through. [o- 
ever, I will say what I want to say as an interruption, |! the 
Senator will permit me. I merely want to say this in answer 
to what the Senator has just said. That somewhere betwee? 95 
and 98 per cent of the youth of America are never at svi! 
after they are 18 years of age. Of course, it is very natural et 
Members of the Senate and Congress to speak about interrupt’ 
ing the education of youths above that age. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator not 
interrupt me any further. If they are not at school, Mr. Pres! 


from Ne- 
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dent, they ought to be; and in most cases if they are not at 
school they are earning their living, and that is generally the 
reason Why they are not at school. 

Mr. President, if there were any necessity for going into the 
families of our land and taking boys who are still under the 
control of their parents, I would say “amen”; but to do it 
when there is no such necessity is just unnecessarily to tear the 
heart strings of mothers and fathers who regard those boys cs 
mere children. 

So I trust that the Senate will stand by the position it took 
when it raised the age limit to 21 years, and stand by the posi- 
tion that has already been taken by the House of Representa- 


ives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I merely want to repeat, 
in a better way than I could do it in an interruption of the 
Senator from Nebraska, what I said a moment ago. 

it is very natural for Senators and Congressmen, who are 
well-to-do people—even if they were not well-to-do people 
before they came here, they are after they come here, in receipt 
of $7,500 a year income—to think of the boys of this country 
as being at school from 18 to 21 or 23 or 25 because they are off 
at the universities; but, as a matter of fact, 95 or more per 
cent of the American youth never see a university, never go to 
college, and finish their education with the high school, which is 
a tolerably good education. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dves the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; not right now. 

Mr. President, I was indisposed to begin at the age of 19. 
If it would be helpful, I am in favor of putting it at 20 years 
of age, and I will tell you why, because it will take at least 
a year to train these boys to be fit soldiers under the conditions 
of modern warfare, and if they enter at 20 they will then enter 
the Army and begin to do their fighting at 21; and ninety-odd 
per cent—95 to 98 per cent—will be just at that age when they 
are between having quit the high school and having begun 
business of some sort. 

Mr. President, there is another reason. The higher you raise 
the age limit the more you are going to be called upon, after a 
while, to provide for dependent families. It will cost this Gov- 
ernment somewhere between half a billion and a billion dollars 
to provide for dependent families if you go into it indiscrimi- 
nately in the way that is being proposed. Now, if you can get 
four unmarried men at the same price that you can get one 
married man when you are going to take care of his family, 
then you have increased your armies fourfold, and you have 
kept the expenses at the same figure. 

Now, another thing, Mr. President. There never was a 
great war fought in the world that was not fought in a ma- 
jority by those that Senators call boys, from 18 up. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska says the European powers have not called 
= their boys. Why, Germany, has called out her 16-year-old 
OVS, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not say the European nations had 
not called out the boys. I said they did not call out the boys 
untid they had exhausted their adult material. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, that is the same thing. They have 
not exhausted their adult material—not a single one of them— 
and they have called out the boys. During the War between 
the States the Confederacy at the very jump fixed the mini- 
mum age at 16. Finally, robbing the cradle and the grave, they 
fixed it at 14 up to—I have forgotten—50-odd; 14 to 60, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] tells me, and I be- 
lieve that is correct. Gen. Grant said afterwards that they 

robbed the cradle and the grave” to defend their independ- 
ence, unavailingly and unsuccessfully. 
Now, Mr. President, I have some boys. All of us have some 
boys. There is no heroics in it. There is no emotionalism 
about it. When a boy goes out, there is no use in getting up 
with tears in your eyes and talking about it. If a boy is true 
to his ancestry, he is going anyhow. Do not urge him to go, 
red more than you would urge him to stay at home. If he has 

€ right blood in him, he is going, and he can do very much 
more effective service when he is 20 years old than he can do 
When he is 35 or 81 or something else. 


cannon I went into the Army to-morrow as a private 
— er, I would be a governmental liability instead of a gov- 
mental asset after the first day’s “hiking,” not because I 


Could not fight when I got in but because I could not march. 
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These boys can march, and they have the spirit, and they are 
willing to do it, and I do not want to chill their youthful patriot- 
ism by cutting them out of the opportunity to serve. 

Now, one more word and I am through. The Government 
meanwhile will exercise its discretion, and in exercising its 
discretion it can excuse those that are unfit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, it has been 
my privilege to listen to a number of speeches on the very im- 
portant question now before us, one delivered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks]. 
in his able discussion of the administration views regarding 
selective-draft military service, and the no less remarkable ad- 
dress of the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], 
favoring the minority report on the bill under consideration. 

I have always been fundamentally opposed to the draft sys- 
tem in raising an army, and I am to-day. But there comes a 
time in our official life when we must take up our burden and 
hold it high above us, sacrificing our own personal views and 
convictions. I have reached that time to-day. This morning 
I received information from the War Department advising me 
that on April 12 a telegram was sent to all recruiting officers 
throughout the United States, defining it to be the policy of 
the War Department to discharge from the service on the ter- 
mination of the present war emergency all men who have en- 
listed in the Regular Army since the declaration of war and 
those who ealist now or who will enlist under this bill. It also 
applies to the National Guard and the Marine Corps. This 
ruling, as you may call it, permits all young men, as I now 
understand, who can qualify to enter these branches of the 
military service now for the period of the war as volunteers, 
and gives them a chance to answer their country’s call before 
conscription time. 

This fact was unknown to me before, and has been the means 
of removing from my mind the one serious objection to the pro- 
posed bill, and I shall vote for the measure as recommended by 
the War Department, reserving, of course, the right to vote for 
some of the amendments to be offered, in the belief that it has 
given the matter with reference to the manner of selecting sol- 
diers the most careful and serious consideration, and that the 
officials of the War Department are necessarily much better in- 
formed on the subject than I could possibly be. And while I 
can not say that I yield altogether willingly, I yield as graciously 
as possible under the circumstances. 

Mr. President, in voting on this matter to-day I feel that we 
shall all approach our task of responsibility and duty with 
grave apprehensions, fully conscious of the inevitable conse- 
quences it will bring to the country. This legislation will be the 
most far-reaching of any I have ever known in my short official 
life, and my supreme hope is that it may be the last of its kind 
in the unwritten history of our country. 

Permit me to say in justification of the position taken by a 
number of our most distinguished Senators who are opposed to 
conscription that during the discussion of this proposed legisla- 
tion no Senator, so far as I know, has contended that an army 
could be raised any quicker by the process provided in this bill 
than could be raised under the volunteer enlistment plan. ‘And 
no Senator has stood on this floor and contended that the con- 
scripted soldier is any better, to say the least, than a volunteer. 
I do not believe such contentions, if made, could be sustained. 

Mr. President, while I do not desire to say it in the way of 
criticism, I think the War Department should have given greater 
publicity to its order of April 12, to which I have already re- 
ferred, because no doubt it would have changed the views of 
many people had it been generally known and the fact fully 
understood. 

I also want to say again, in honor of the volunteer, that if I 
understand the situation correctly, as has been so clearly out- 
lined in the speech of the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TuHomAs], most of the fighting that has been done in Europe up 
to this time has been carried on by volunteers, the drafted sol- 
diers having been held in reserve, and that all of the splendid 
forces sent from Canada, who have distinguished themselves 
most signally on the battle fields of Europe, are volunteers to the 
last man. 

And while I am on the subject let me further express the 
opinion that there is not a single Senator in this body who 
will publicly stand on the floor here and say that he does not 
believe his State would raise its quota of troops by the volun- 
teer system. No, Mr, President; that will not be said. But the 


great fear of the War Department and the administration is, 
as I understand it, that we can not get a sufficient number of 
soldiers for prompt use at this critical time in the Government’s 
history. So, with that fear hanging over us, I feel that I should 
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vote for this bill, although I am firmly of the opinion that in 
my own State we could raise our quota of troops in 30 days 
after the issuance of a eall for volunteers. 

And further, Mr. President, let me say South Dakota is one 
of the great agricultural States of the Union. She will do her 
part in this war. We will raise sufficient live stock and grain 
to feed a million soldiers, besides our own population, with any 
reasonable luck this year, and few, if any, of her people will 
ever be found in the slacker column. Watch the South Dakota 
boys if they have to go te the front. 

There is one thing that we should correct in this bill, and 
that is the provision in reference to the age limit. I shall vote 
for an amendment that has been offered increasing the age 
limit, hoping that it may prevail, for several reasons. For the 
past month the entire press of the country in its support of 
this particular provision has said that the desire is to catch 
the slacker. My views are that this is a sincere expression ; 
but I want to call your attention to the fact that between the 
ages of 25 and 35 you will find three slackers where you will 
find one between the ages of 19 and 25, as proposed by this bill. 
If I had my way, Mr. President, I would not have any age 
limit; all would be soldiers in some capacity. That, to my 
mind, would be truly democratic, and as the army is to be 
rnised by the selective-draft plan it would be fair that all 
should share equally in the responsibilities, and, if chosen and 
determined to be too old for act:ve service, such persons might 
be very useful in other occupations if needed by the Government. 

Another question which comes forcibly to my mind in con- 
nection with this, Mr. President, is the proposition that under 
the provisions of this bill in its present form the National 
Guard and the militia of the country will be practically de- 
stroyed. You will observe by reading that all soldiers between 
the ages of 19 and 25 who will belong to these organizations will 
cease to become members of this part of the service when they 
are conscripted under the proposed law, 

Section 111 of the national-defense act provides: 

All persons so drafted shall from the date of their draft stand dis- 
charged from the militia. 

This, as you will see, is sweeping, and would tend to terminate 
the services of all persons drafted under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. President, IT have no personal motives in expressing my- 
self as I have on this measure to-day. My own boys are dead who 
were old enough to be called. If they were living now, they 
would be old enough to go into the Army, and, I am sure, would 
volunteer for service. I have a brother who has three sons 
within the age limit, all of whom have officially offered their 
services as volunteers. My only son-in-law is a second lieu- 
tenant in the service now. This war has been brought close 
home to me, Mr. President. Not farther away than the distance 
across this Chamber from my residence in Yankton, S. Dak., 
live the parents of a boy who sacrificed his life for the cause 
of humanity, and who sleeps his last sleep to-day in eur ceme- 
tery, a victim of this cruel war. Mr, Robert Warren, the young 
man I have in mind, was of splendid personage; gifted by nature 
with unusual attainments, both intellectual and physical. By 
his unusual ability in college he secured a Rhodes scholarship 
at Oxford, England, and went there in 1914 to cemplete his 
education in the law department, In the winter of 1915, re- 
sponding to the call for volunteers issued by the American Am- 
bulance Society of Paris, he enlisted and went to France, The 
work of this society should be known. by every American. After 
his vacation he returned to his studies in Oxford. 

During the vacation of 1916 he again enlisted in the service to 
relieve the suffering. He was arrested and lay in a German 
dungeon four days, charged with being a spy, but was released. 
He immediately returned to his duties on the battle field, putting 
his whole heart into the hospital-ambulance work. He was most 
impressed with the patience and courage of those he served, 
and finally gave his life for the cause. He insisted on making the 
longest and hardest drives. He refused to be relieved of duty, 
although permitted certain days for rest. Finally, because of a 
long, tedious night drive through the mountains of France dur- 
ing a heavy rain he contracted a severe cold, which resulted in 
his death last December, Among the effects found in: his trunk 
upon its arrival home was found a beautiful gold medal, given 
him as a token of Belgium’s gratitude for his work among her 
people, also a personal letter from Mr. Brand Whitlock, the 
American minister, A still more significant honor was bestowed 
upen this young man by the Republic of France—the medal of 
honor—which carries with it unusual distinctions, It is the 


highest military honor awarded to anyone not in the actual car-. 


nage of war. It is a recognition of extraordinary devotion to. 


duty ; and he alone of all the Americans in the French ambulanee 
service had received it. If France bestows this high honor only 
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upon those who are faithful unto death, it indicates her 
religious sense of life. Mr. President, I wish I had the } 
to-day to tell you of this young man—the big, brave, unse; 
fellow; the admiration of all who knew him and the pride o: 
father and mother—but words would fail me if I tried. and jo 
rests in peace now. - 

His mother, upon learning of his illness, started for Pys; 
in order to be with him at his bedside. Reaching New y, 
she was obliged to wait for some days before sailing. She +) 
braved the danger of the ocean and the submarine in ordey ; 
be with her boy. Sad enough, however, he died the day ; 
her departure from the United States, and she did not |, 
of her boy’s death until her arrival in France. She retyyyoo 
as soon as possible, bringing his remains home, that he jyjoi; 
rest near those whom he loved and those who loved hin. 

Mr. President, we know that this war will bring gre: 
rows to our people, and especially to the mothers of the |.) 
It will take from our firesides many fathers, sons, brothers, «pi 
husbands who will never return again. And yet we must Jook 
upon it as a righteous war, if there ever was a righteous way 
in the history of the worla. The life, liberty, and welfare 
one hundred millions of people depend upon its results, and this 
Government is very dear to them all. If we do not succee) jy 
this war our Government and our rights will be destroyed and 
taken from us and our people will be made the slaves of | 
tocracy and militarism. 


The German Government has viol:ted 
every law of both God and man, and I can not believe there 
is a person but who realizes that they were determined {5 
force this country into this war; after apparently studied in- 
sults for many months the German Admiralty finally insiste 
that we should take our flag from the seas. And if we had 
submitted to their autocratic demands, as promulgated throuch 
their last submarine order, they would have next insisted that 
we take our flag from the land. They prescribed a zone 1,4 
miles wide and 1,500 miles long, through which three-fourtls 
of the ocean commerce of the world was accustomed to pass, 
boldly informing our Government that for any vessel flying our 
flag or any other flag to enter such prescribed zone mex: 

death, This took place, mind you, after repeated promises to 
our Government to respect the rights of neutral shipping, in 
accordance with international laws, 

Again let me recall to your minds that some time befor 
relations with Germany were broken the officers on German 
ships interned in this country had been ordered to destroy and 
make unserviceable the machinery within their vessels. High 
officials in Germany also admitted that they had attempted to 
induce Mexico and Japun to enter into an alliance to wage war 
against us. German spies located in the United States had 
plotted to destroy our property, to blow up the bridges and 
canals on the Canadian border, as has been conclusively shown; 
the lives of our women and children have been ruthlessly taken 
at sea; the German Government has destroyed many relief 
ships flying the Red Cross flag, whose missions were to carry 
the wounded from the field of battle and to feed and clothe the 
starving thousands in Belgium for whose condition the Imperial 
German Government alone is responsible. 

In this connection. let me read an extract from the report : 
the International Red Cross Committee, protesting against some 
of the recent actions of the German Government, issued by tliet, 
as follows: 


In torpedoing hospital ships combatants are not attacked but de- 
fenseless persons, wounded who have been mutilated and paralyzed )) 
shell fire, women who have been devoting themselves to works of mercy 
and charity, men whose only weapons are such as to nof tike | 
enemy's life but help to preserve it and to alleviate their suffer 
some measure, 


So many additional atrocious deeds of violence and crime hav 
been committed that I wonder to-day, as I think of them, 
how a single person in the United States can longer fee! any 
sympathy for that Government of dynasties and kings who 
would rid the world of all that men hold dear and all the rights 
of mankind as free people. ad 

Mr. President, my own belief is that the Government of © 
many has maintained an elaborate spy system in every (ioe 
country of the world for many years; that their military © 
cieney has been brought about by their ability to gather Intomne- 
tion as to conditions and protective preparations in all countnc, 
through her spies, in advance. Without doubt, many of tee 
German spies are in our land to-day, and I am not basins ts 
statement on a guess, but upon real information that lus been 
furnished in many ways. s 

Mr. President, only the other day I received an anonymous 
letter criticizing me most bitterly for making a donation ° 
a few dollars to the Belgian relief fund, This communication, 
as I have said, was unsigned, and was mailed in my State 7 
railway train. The writer advised me that my donation wou 
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oot go far to feed the starving orphan children of Belgium, 


yjose condition, he says, was brought about by shipments of 


mitions, Supplies, and so forth, from America; nor would it 
help in satisfying the people whom I had betrayed, as he puts it, 
ho elected me, He further adds that if I really wanted to as- 
wst these poor, unfortunate people, that I stop talking about the 
war: that the great majority of us who voted as we did in 
Congress are responsible for the deaths of millions. Mr. Presi- 
jent, 1 do not care anything about this letter personally. I 
vid not think there was as mean a man in all America; much 
iss in my own State. This letter was typewritten in red letters 
ypon the back of an application soliciting a subscription for 
Belgian relief work, I desire to publicly denounce this man 
as a moral coward, because any man who does not have the 
eourage to sign his name to a letter of that kind is a coward. 
Iam endeavoring to ascertain who the sender of this communi- 
cation may be, because I consider him a dangerous man in his 
ecmmunity, and I hope he may be apprehended. I want to 
“snoke him out,” and may succeed in doing so when he sees 
ihis public statement. 

Mr. President, I have received much honest criticism from 
my constituency with regard to my official acts in these war 
matters; and I accept the same with the greatest consideration 
and honor the man who has the courage of his convictions and 
who will write to his Representatives and express them under 
his signature. I naturally want to please my constituents and 
always solicit their advice and counsel, because I was sent here 
by them to represent them. But if I am not permitted to vote 
on a great moral question, as this question is to me, as my own 
conscience dictates that I should, I would no longer desire to 
occupy a seat in the great American Congress; and I shall 
accept without a murmur the conclusions of the people of my 
State in these matters, trying always as best I can to follow 
their wishes. 

In conclusion let me say that in voting for this measure to- 
day I shall feel that I am casting my vote to help protect our 
land from the ruthless evils of militarism and help rid the world 
of a Government that, to my mind, has committed the greatest 
series of crimes ever committed by any Government of the 
civilized world. 

This is not a war by any means against the German people, 
but it is a war to the end between a shoddy plutocracy and a 
real demoeracy. A war between those who wear the badge 
of distinction and authority only by birth to oppress on one 
hand and those who are the real foundation and backbone of 
their country on the other side. 

And, as much as I value friendship, I would rather lose all 
the good friends I have than to take any other position upon 
this great moral question than the one I have taken during this 
Congress. While my mistakes in life have been many, my 
prayer to God is that I may never feel that a mistake has been 
made in my votes on these grave questions that confront our 
people to-day, the outcome of which may decide our future 
destiny as a nation of free people. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, when the unanimous-consent 
rule was adopted the implied obligation was that all aimend- 
ments to be presented should have some consideration. We 
began our operations under that rule five hours ago and we have 
hot yet disposed of the committee amendments. If I had sup- 
posed that the time between the commencement of the operation 
of this rule and the taking of the final vote was going to be so 
unequally divided, I should not have consented to it. A part 
of the agreement is that amendments which are pending here, 
offered outside of those by the committee, would be considered. 
I want at this time to give fair warning that unless some of 
the amendments in which I am interested receive the consid- 
— of a vote I may not consider myself bound by the agree- 
nent, 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I trust the vote by which 
this amendment was adopted will be reconsidered. If we are 
to have the compulsory system, if men are to be selected, I 
think they ought to be taken after their character has been 
formed, after the young man has improved his opportunity to 
finish his education or rather his college course. I think the 
Maximum age limit should not have been greater than 30 years. 

I had some experience in the little war we had with Spain in 
oe I found that the men over 30 years of age could not 
fea - le hardships of the campaign; that they did not recover 

isease as rapidly as the younger men; and for that reason 


| think 21 to 30 the right age. The man of 21 has usually finished 
lS college course; he is a mature man, physically; he is able 
0 resist the bad influences that ordinarily surround a man in 
life; he has grown to manhood with habits fixed; he can 
duties of his place. The man of 30 is in the prime of 
anhood, and I submit that the emergency does not 
I think if we 


t 
army 
meet the 
physical m 


at this time demand the services of older men. 















are going to have a compulsory service, which God forbid, from 
21 to 30 should be the ages taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I was very much 
struck by the observation of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


THomMaAs]. Of course, he means, high-minded man that he is, 
that he will be bound by the unanimous-consent agreement; J 
know that I did not misunderstand him in that regard: but 
this bill must return here from a conference later, as we are 


already in disagreement with the House, and there is going to 
be ample opportunity for Senators who desire to the 
merits of the bill to do so when it comes back from conference. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, amendments can not then be 
offered. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
ing about general debate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Amendments which 
some of us have not yet been reached. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If any Senator wants to discuss 
the main question, he can be heard, and he can be heard with- 
out limit, when the conference report comes back from the two 
Houses. I do not understand why so much time is taken now 
in general debate. I have not taken any of it. If Senators de- 
sire to discuss the main question, they will have abundant op- 
portunity before the two Houses have finally agreed upon the 
bill; and we ought within the time prescribed by the rule to 
make some progress, at least, in the disposition of necessary 
amendments which can not be debated, as the Senator from 
Colorado so well said, after 12 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Both sides of the proposition have 
been discussed, and I do hope the Senate will reconsider the 
vote and allow us to fix the lower age limit at 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to fix the maximum 
age limit at 30 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Secretary. Strike out “25,” before the word “ 
and insert in lieu thereof “ 30.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, 
resulted—yeas 41, nays 44, as follows: 

YEAS—41. 


discuss 


Oh, no, Mr. President; IT was talk 


are most important to 


Colorado 


years,” 


Ashurst Hitgheock Owen Swanson 
Bankhead Husting lage Thomas 
Borah Johnson, 8, Dak. Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell Townsend 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Reed Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher Kirby Shields Walsh 
Gallinger La Follette Simmons Wolcott 
Gore McKellar Smith, Md, 
Gronna Martin Sterling 
Hardwick Norris Stone 
NAYS— 44. 
Beckham Gerry McCumber Smith, Ga 
Brady Hale McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Harding Myers Smith, 8. C. 
Broussard Hollis New Smoot 
Calde1 James Penrose Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal, Pittman Underwood 
Colt Kellogg Robinson Wadsworth 
Dillingnam King Saulsbury Warren 
Fernald Knox Shafroth Watson 
France Lewis Sherman Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Smith, Ariz. Williams 
NOT VOTING—11. 

Fall Kendrick Newlands Pomerene 
Goff Lane Overman Tillman. 
Hughes Nelson Phelan 

So Mr. THomas’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move to amend by striking out “ twenty- 
five” and inserting “ twenty-nine.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 


” 


moves to amend by striking out “twenty-five” and inserting 
“twenty-nine.” The question is on the amendment. 
Mr. TOWNSEND called for the yeas and nays, and they were 


ordered. 

The yeas and nays being taken, resulted—yeas 42, nays 43, as ‘ 
follows: 

YEAS—42. 

Ashurst Hitchcock Owen Stone 
Bankhead Husting Page Swanson ° 
Borah Johnson, 8. Dak. Poindexter Thomas 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Pomerene Thompson 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Ransdell Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon Reed Trammell 
Fletcher Kirby Sheppard Vardaman 
yallinger La Follette Shields Walsh 
Gore McKellar Simmons Wolcott 
Gronna Martin Smith, Md. 
Hardwick Norris Sterling 








—. 


NAYS—453. 


Beckham Hale McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brady Harding Myers Smith, 8. C. 
Prandegee Hollis New Smoot 
Calder James Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal, Penrose Underwood 
Colt Kellogg Pittman Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Robinson Warren 
Fernald Knox Saulsbury Watson 
Irance Lewis Shafroth Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Sherman Williams 
Gerry McCumber Smith, Ariz. 


NOT VOTING—11. 


Broussard Hughes Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Fall Kendrick Newlands Tillman 
Goff Lane Phelan 


So Mr. TowNsSEND’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I move to 
“twenty-five” ond to insert “ twenty-seven.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire moves to strike out “ twenty-five’ and to insert “ twenty- 
seven. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon ac- 
cepts the amendment. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
to offer his amendment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, and which I think the chairman of the committee can 
accept. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to inquire 
of the Senator from Missouri whether the amendment which he 
proposes relates to the pending amendment? 

Mr. REED. I thought the pending amendment had been dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been; the Senate 
has not yet had an opportunity to vote on the amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregen has 
the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the chairman of the committee will per- 
mit me, I desire to suggest to him the propriety of making the 
same change as to the age, on page 5, section 2, as that which 
has been made by the amendment just agreed to. Otherwise 
there will be a disparity between the two sections. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It will be somewhat out of order, but 
f am perfectly willing to do that, for it must be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. The ques- 
tion now is upon agreeing to the amendment as amended. 
| Putting the question.} The amendment as amended is agreed 
to. The Secretary will report the next amendment, proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to tender an amend- 
ment, to be laid on the table for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived and lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope Senators will now let me get 
through with section 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Secretary. In section 2, page 5, line 10, where it reads 
“between the ages of 19 and 25 years,” it is proposed to amend 
so as to read “ between the ages of 21 and 27 years.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. The next 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The SecreTary. On page 8, after the word “ registered,” 
in line 6, it is propysed to insert the following: 

Provided, further, That persons shall be subject to registration as 
herein provided who shall have attained their 21st birthday and 
who shall not have attained their 27th birthday on or before the day 
set for the registration; and all persons so registered shall be and 
remain subject to draft into the forces hereby authorized, unless ex- 
empted or excused therefrom as in this act provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. The Chair hears none; and it is 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 


strike out 


Is the Senator from Missouri going 


I offer the amendment which I send 
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The Secretary. On page 8, line 73, after the words “ 1) 
of Columbia,” it is proposed to insert “ and public offi. 
agents therein.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, th, 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears no objection, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that finishes ; 
mittee amendments, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED. I offer the amendment which T send to (| 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator fron \; 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 9, after the word : 
tories,” it is proposed to insert “duly ordained minist, 
religion, students preparing for the ministry in ye 
theological or divinity schools.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the»), 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I hope the amend) 
not be agreed to. I can conceive of no reason in the r 
why these men should be exempt from the service whic!) jc 
quired of other people. From all over the country we jyyyo 
been receiving from the pulpit exhortations to enlist. ty) psi. 
part in this war, to go to war. Now, it is proposed here ty 
exempt divinity students from this service. I do not beljove 
they would ask for such exemption; they ought not, at Jess; 
ask for it; and I for one would most seriously object to el); 
nating this class from the operation of this law. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I merely want to say that the 
most urgent letters which I have ever received demanding 
war have been from ministers; and I do not think they ougi 
to be deprived of the privilege now of going if they want to es 
I agree with the Senator from Michigan in what he has said 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri if he would be willing to accept an 
amendment to his amendment so that the exemption would noj 
be extended to divinity students? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I understand the Senator's amend- 
ment, it exempts ministers of the Gospel and students in divin- 
ity schools. 

Mr. REED. No; I can not accept the suggestion. I do not 
want to take the Senator’s time if he desires to speak: but 
when others are through I will state my reasons for this 
amendment and why I can not accede to the Senator's request 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think this is a very iimpor- 
tant and meritorious amendment, and that it should by all 
means be adopted. It has been offered by a member of the 
committee, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. [ know 
was very earnestly considered and discussed by a number of the 
members of the committee, to whose attention it was brought 
and I think it ought beyond a doubt to be adopted. 

There are some ministers of the Gospel who objec: to being 
conscripted, drawn into war, and forced to shoulder «arms 
There are ministers who are willing, I am satisfied, in large 
numbers to volunteer to act as chaplains, and many of them 
will shoulder arms; but there are a few, I know, whi have 
eonscientious scruples against shouldering arms and fightin: 
and divinity students are, by reason and logic, in the same 
class There is no difference in fact or in principle. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MYERS. With much pleasure. Pe 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator from Montana | 
it is not true that those who have such scruples agiitst \ 
would be exempt in any event? Is not that correct? * 

Mr. MYERS. No; not unless the religious organization Wi") 
which they are connected, as a part of its creed and doctrs 
is opposed to warfare. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator another ques! 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. , 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the Senator from Montana received 
requests from ministers asking to be exempted from soins 
war? — 

Mr. MYERS. I have received some requests from ecclesiast™ 
especially in behalf of divinity students, that this aucune 
be adopted, and I am satisfied the Senator from Mi- 
offered it, has received like requests or it would not 
offered. 





dp 
muri, who 


have been 


Mr. GRONNA. I do not wish to take the Senator» ''1'" wm 
the letters I have received from ministers have show) '!)" ae 
are the most militant class of people we have in our count’ 
and I myself see no reason why they should be exempt. 

Mr. MYERS. I can not yield any further, because my U 


has nearly expired. 
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I have been informed that the divinity students of the coun- 
try, whose number is not very large—there are not so many of 
them as there might be or ought te be—if drawn into war will 
not be able, many of them, to graduate from the theological 
<einaries in sufficient numbers to take the places of the minis- 
ers Who have to retire from the ministry and of those ministers 
who die. The pulpits of the country should be kept filled. It 
is very essential that they should be. The war should not be 
allowed to Close the churches. Many ministers will enter the 
Army as chaplains, others as fighters. This war may last several 
years. No man knows how long. If so, pulpits will be vacant, 
churches closed. An appeal has been made to some of us not 
io drag from their studies the few thousand theological stu- 


dents—all too few—many between 19 and 25 years of age. Let 
us grant it. We can afford to do that. They are needed where 
they are. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Montana has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have offered an amendment 
to the same section, and it is designed to produce in some degree 
a similar result; that is, to broaden the exemption which is re- 
ported in the committee bill, 

While I shall support the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri, I want, in speaking to it, to emphasize what 
sees to me to be one of the gravest injustices of this exemption 
section. I refer to that part of it which is designed te exempt 
from the operations of the bill those who have conscientious 
scruples against war, and then confining the exemption to those 
who, having such scruples, are members of denominations of 
which that is one of their articles of faith. 

Mr. President, I can see good reason for the exemption of 
divinity stadents—not ministers; I am perfectly willing to in- 
clude them, and they ought to be included in the operation of 
this bill, especially those militant ministers of the gospel, who 


The time of the Senator from 


go upon the theory that Christ came into the world not to estab- | 


lish peace but with a sword. 

I am unable to perceive, Mr. President, how and by what 
process of reasoning a man who is conscientiously opposed to 
war and not a member of a religious denomination must submit 
to the requirements of this measure, while his neighbor, pos- 
sessed of such scruples and belonging to a religious denomina- 
tion, is made exempt. If we are to exempt that class of people, 
fundamentally the line of division should net be drawn between 
those who, in addition to possessing the scruples, are members 
of churches and ‘those who do not possess any affiliation with 
churches. Consequently I want, as soon as this amendment is 
disposed of, to offer the one to which I now refer, in the hope 
that that invidious discrimination will be stricken from this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri {Mr. REep]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was going te ‘offer an 
ainendment te the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Before I do so, may I have the amend- 
inent stated ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. 
tories,” 





The Secretary will state the 


On page 6, line 9, after the word “ terri- 
it is proposed to insert: 


. Duly ordained ministers of religion, students preparing for the min- 
istry in recognized theological or divinity schools. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 
_The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will not offer any amendment 
to that. The amendment I offered has been considered. It 
applies only to a few people, in the long run, and I hope it 
Will not be complicated by any amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very much in favor of one portion 
of it, and not so much in favor of the other. 

_ Mr. REED. Well, I will make a statement now, with the 
Senator’s permission, on this amendment. 


one WADSWORTH. I shall be very glad to hear the Sen- 
or, 


Mr. REED. 





Mr. President, everybody knows that ministers 


of the Gospel and priests are not going to be drafted and put 
on the fighting line. That never has been done by any country 
Within my knowledge. At the same time, we all know that each 
regiment will have its chaplain, who will be a minister, priest, 
or rabbi, some ecelesiastic, who will take his place with the 
cm in the camp and on the field. We also know that organi- 

ons ef good women of churches will go about on their mis- 
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sions of mercy, will do their part: we know that there will not 
be a battle field on which the Sisters of Mercy will not be 
found, and where there will not also be found good women of 
other denominations doing the holy work of ministering to the 
wounded and caring for the corpses of the dead. The minister 
will be there; he will be militant enough to take his place as 2 


minister on the battle field. The priest will be there; the 
danger will not keep him from the zone of fire. 
All that is asked—and it has been asked—is tliat those whe 


are about to become priests or ministers, who sare attending 
regular theological seminaries, who are fitting themselves fo: 
ecclesiastical duties, who have already devoted themselves to 
the mission of peace and of charity and of religion, shall no 
be taken from their schools probably in the very finishing year 
The exemption will only be of a very small number of men in 
the aggregate. It will only reach men whe are duly entered at 
the regular theological schools as divinity students. 

I hope that the exemption will be allowed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, has not the Senator 


AWA 


| fears that there will be a great rush to these divinity school 


upon the part of young men? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. The language of the amendment ri 
quires that they must be students preparing for the ministr, 
in recognized theological or divinity schools. Now, of course 
it would be possible for some individual to take advantage o1 
it, but I do not think that is a danger. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator could easily mevct 
the objection—if it is an objection—of our friend from New 
Hampshire by interlining the words “ at the passage.” 

Mr. REED. I will insert the words “students who at the 
time of the passage of this act.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope the Senator will 
“approval of this act.” 

Mr. REED. “Approval of this act,” then. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator froia 
New York has expired. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise simply to give my sup 
pert to the amendment, and to say to the Senate that in my 
last visit to the city of Chicago, my home, I was visited by a 
delegation of ministers of different denominstions, pointing 
out the justice of such an exemption and calling to my atten- 
tion the fact that many of their youth will be tendering their 
sacrifice in this conflict, and that by allowing these young gen- 
tlemen to finish their course, when they have finished they will 
then still be subject to service—many of them, as the Senator 
from Missouri has wisely pointed out, as chaplains or in other 
ways. I also beg to fortify, if I can, the observations made here 
that the Senate may not overlook the fact that in nearly all of 
these religious organizations there will be women who will 
make sacrifices immeasurable and indescribable; and in con- 
sideration of that, if there were no other, we could afford to 
grant the exemptions sought in the amendment. 

I sincerely trust the amendment may meet the approval of 
the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, just one word. 

I am in entire accord with the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator from [llinois. I have had a great many communica- 
tions from Pennsylvania requesting an amendment of this kind, 
and I had intended to offer such an amendment myself; but I 
recognize that it comes with propriety from a member of the 
majority in this Chamber. 

I heartily hope that the amendment will be adopted, and 
that the Senate conferees will see that it remains in the bill 
when the conference takes up the consideration of the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I now ask that 
ment to which I referred be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 13, 
out the words “any person to serve” 
thereof the word “ service’; also to strike out all after the 
words “ who is,” in line 14 of the same page, down to and in- 
cluding the word “ organization,” on line 19 of the same page, 
and to insert the words “ conscientiously opposed to enguging 
in such service,” so that the clause as amended will read: 

And nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 
compel service tn any of the forces herein provided for by any person 
who is conscientiously opposed to engaging in such service. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think I have already con- 
sumed my five minutes on this amendment, and I therefore 
submit it. 


make it read 


the amend 


it is proposed to strike 
and to insert in place 








_— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the amendment says, as I un- 
derstand it, that every man who is conscientiously opposed to 
entering the military service shall be exempt. Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. It provides that nothing in the act shall be 
construed to require or compel him to serve. As the bill is 
now drawn that provision is limited to those with conscientious 
scruples who are members of religious organizations. 

Mr. STONE. Well, if you confine it to religious organiza- 
tions and it is a part of a religious creed like the Quakers, for 
example, I see no objection to that; but if you frame it so that 
any man who is conscientiously opposed to going into the mili- 
tary service will be exempt, the Lord only knows what that will 
lead to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I wish to add that the amendment which I propose is that which 
is in the English conscription law; and while I would vote to 
strike it out entirely, I must again insist that there is, to my 
mind, no justification for such an exemption which is confined 
within such narrow limits. It is not democratic. 

Mr. STONE. I have great faith in the judgment of my friend 
from Colorado, and if he thinks it is all right I have nothing 
more to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I think we ought to have some 
information on this subject. I will ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to tell us why this was not put on the 
bill in the committee. Will the Senator from Oregon kindly in- 
form the Senate why the amendment that is now offered by the 
Senator from Colorado was not put on in the committee, so that 
we may vote intelligently? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I will state that that 
particular question was not considered in the committee, further 
than that portion which is now embraced in the bill exempting 
certain organizations whose creed is opposed to war, like the 
Quakers, the Mennonites, and so forth. This particular feature 
of it was not considered, and yet I think it ought to be recog- 
nized. The English law recognizes it. The English law excludes 
the idea of irresponsible persons making this claim, because it 
provides for a method of appeal. There is a tribunal to try out 
the man’s claim that he has conscientious scruples, and a right 
of appeal is given. I think if this idea is going to be embodied in 
the bill it would be better to go a little further and to provide 
some sort of a tribunal. 

Mr. STONE. That is the point about which I wish to ask my 
friend from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator spoke of tribunals in England, I 
suppose, to try out and determine the claim of a drafted man 
that he was conscientiously opposed to military service. We 
have no such tribunal here, however; and I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon if a man is drafted under the pro- 
visions of this bill, and he says that he is conscientiously op- 
posed to war, conscientiously opposed to going into battle and 
shooting at men, which means the killing of men, whether that 
mere statement of his is to operate to exclude him or to exempt 
him from service? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
a word, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo rterre] has 
introduced an amendment providing a method of procedure to 
ascertain that fact corresponding substantially, as I under- 
stand, to the British practice. 

Mr. STONE. But the procedure of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, whatever it may be, has not been agreed to by the Sen- 
ate. Now, if it should not be—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It has not been offered, 
no opportunity to offer it. 

Mr. STONE. Well, it has not been offered. That is sufficient; 
and if it should not be agreed to by the Senate when offered, 
then we will have this provision in the bill which in effect says 
that any man who is ealled to the colors may say that he is 
conscientiously opposed to service in the military forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
he offer his amendment in connection with mine. 

Mr. LA FOLLBYPTE, If it is in order, I will offer my amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Colorado, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is in order. 
tary will state the substitute. 


I have had 


The Secre- 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I send it to the desk and ask to | 
read. I think it is self-explanatory. 

The Secretary. On page 13 of the bill, after line 1) 
proposed to add a new section, to be known as section 1: 
to read as follows: 


Sec. 12. At the time of registration as provided for under ¢} 
of this act, or within 20 days thereafter, any person so registey; 
make application to the local tribunal hereinafter provided f.) 
plication may be so made in his behalf, for the issuance of a cer; 
of exemption from the provisions of this act upon the following & 

First. On the grourd that it is expedient in the nations! 
that such applicant or person in whose behalf said application 
instead of being employed in military service, be engaged in ot! 
in which he is habitually engaged or in which he wishes to be e; 
or if he is being educated or trained for any work that he s}),, 
continued to be so educated or trained; or 

Second. On the ground that serious hardship would ensue, if ¢ 
were called up for Army service, owing to his exceptional tinay 
business obligations or domestic position; or 

Third. On the ground of ill health or infirmity; or 

Fourth. On the ground of a conscientious objection to tli 
taking of combatant service in the present war. 

And such local tribunal, if the members of a majority there 
sider the grounds of the applicant established, shall grant s\ 
tificate of exemption accordingly. Such certificate may be tempora;y 
or final, according to the judgment of the local tribunal, except {)); 
pean upon the fourth ground of exemption above stated, it si,\! 

nal. If the applicant sustains his claim for exemption under t), 
fourth ground is uncontradicted oath, the local tribunal shal! epan; 
sucn a certificdte of exemption. The certificate of exemption to 
other grounds specified shall state whether the same is tempor 
final, and in any case shall state the ground upon which th. 
granted. 

The local tribunal may allow an application to be made after tho 
appointed time in any case in which it is shown to its satisfaction that 
the failure to make the papteation within the required time has arisen 
owing to the absence of the applicant abroad, or owing to any other 
cause which appears to the tribunal to afford a reasonable ground for 
allowing the application to be so made. 

There shall be a local tribunal for each congressional district in 
the several States, for the Territories, and District of Columbia, and 
such local tribunal! shall sit at a place or places to be designated \y 
it, within the congressional district, or at the county seat of each 
county, within said congressional district, in each of said Territories, 
and in the District of Columbia, and shall so sit a sufficient time to 
hear and pass upon the applications for said certificates of exemptior 

Each local tribunal shall consist of not less than five members and 
shall be appointed by the President, and a majority of each local 
tribunal shall be made up of persons not in the service of the Govern 
ment of the United States, and shall be residents of the congressional 
district, Territory, or District of Columbia for which they are ap- 
pointed. 

There shall also be an appeal tribunal for and acting within each 
State, Territory, and the District of Columbia, consisting of not less 
than five persons to be ey eg by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Each appeal tribunal shall hold it 
sessions at the State capitol of the respective States and at such 
places in the Territories and the District of Columbia as the [resident 
shall direct. Both local and appeal tribunals may act through 
mittees pointed by them consisting of not less than three | 
of the tribunal, but the action of each committee shall be approved 
or disapproved by a majority of the respective tribunals bef such 
action shall become effective. 

There shall also be a central tribunal, consisting of not less 1! 
five persons, to be appointed by the President, by and with the adviv 
and consent of the Senate. Such central tribunal shal! hold its ss 
sions in the city of Washington, D. C. The Government, or an) 
son authorized to act for the Government, or any applicant 
son making application for another for the certificate of exemption 
herein provided for who is aggrieved by the decision of the loval 
tripunal, may appeal from the local tribunal to the appeal t 
and similarly from the appeal tribunal to the central tribunal. | 

The local tribunal shall make and keep a record which shal! i 
the name and residence of the applicant or person in whios 
said application is made, the grounds upon which the app! 
made, a statement of the evidence offered for and against the 
tion, and the decision of the local tribunal, together with an °% 
statement of the reasons therefor. Upon any appeal from the decision 
of the local tribunal as herein provided, the local tribunal sla 
with transmit to the appeal tribunal a copy of its said re 
certified by it to be a correct and true copy thereof. An a) ! 
be sufficiently taken by a notice in writing, signed by any person a! 
thorized to act for the Government, or by the applicant, or the pers! 
making application in his behalf, stating that the party signins 
notice thereby appeals from the decision of the local tribuno i 
notice of appeal shall be filed with the local tribunal within tive (o's 
from the time the party is notified in writing of such decision. |p" 
request of the party appealing, the local tribunal shall! furnish to 0 
a true and certified copy of the record. The proceedings in (ho 4 
tribunal shall be either upon the record or de novo, as tlic 
may elect. The appeal tribunal shall make and keep a record § 
proceedings before it on each application, including its decision and | 
reasons therefor, substantially as herein provided for mahins a 
keeping the record of the local tribunal. The appeal trilune!. 0? 
appeal to the central tribunal, which may be taken substan')\'') 
herein provided for the appeal from the local to the appea 
shall transmit to the central tribunal a duly certified cop : 
record of all proceedings on said appeal. The central tribun'! *' 
upon notice to the respective parties, proceed to hear and m 
said appeal and give written notice to the parties of its di . 
all proceedings before said central tribunal said parties ™ 
in person or by representative. The President may make s\" 
tional rules and regulations for the said several tribunals 5 
necessary to give effect to this Act, and otherwise said —— 
may make rules and regulations governing their proceedine eer 
om All proceedings before said tribunals, and each of the 
Pp Cc. 


» sub- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on (vr 


stitute amendment offered by the Senator from Wisco) 
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| iieTrE] for the amendment of the Senator from Colorado 

Mr. THOMAS]. 

‘rn. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
“arefully to examine that amendment. I have pre- 
in amendment providing for tribunals which I under- 

lias the approval of the chairman of the Military Affairs 

Committee and of the War Department. It is much simpler in 

-») than the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. It 
provides in substance for local tribunals to be appointed by the 
President from the civil authorities of the various States. That 
tle Senate may know the nature of this amendment I ask to 
have it read as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING 
req ue sted, 

‘he Seeretary read as follows: 

Add the following to section 8 of the act: 

‘The President shall make rules and regulations to carry out the 

terms and provisions of this section and provide for the issuance of 
voptificates of exemption or partial or limited exemption and for a 
system to exclude and discharge individuals from selective draft. 
“« There shall be created under the direction of the President local 
tribunals in the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed of 
the members of the local civil government, to decide all questions of 
exemption under this act and also all questions arising under the draft 
for partial military service or for including or discharging individuals 
or classes of individuals from the selective draft, which shall be made 
under the rules and regulations aforesaid, and may also provide for an 
appeal tribunal.’ 

Mr. STONE. Do I understand from that that the President 
of the United States is to provide for these tribunals, that he 
establishes them by an Executive order? I caught in listening 
to the reading this much, at least I think I did, that the local 
tribunals were to first pass upon the questions raised and that 
there should be the right of appeal. An appeal to what tri- 
bunal? Is it a tribunal to be established by Executive order 
or how? It is not provided for in the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the plans of the War Depart- 
ment call for the creation of tribunals under the State authori- 
that is, to be appointed by the governors from the civil 
authorities of the local communities in the States—and a central 
tribunal to review the findings of the local tribunals. That is 
practically the English system. Of course the exemptions must 
he decided upon by local boards. That could not possibly be 
done by a central board in Washington. The amendment pro- 
vides that— 

There shall be created under 
s in the several States— 
it is not left optional— 

n the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed of the members 

local civil government to decide all questions of exemption under 


this act 


OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 


ties 


the direction of the President, local 


And so on, 

Mr. STONE, “And so on’ 

Mr. KELLOGG, 
aud also all questions arising 


, 


will not do. 

I will read the balance of it, then: 

under the draft for partial military 
‘ervice or for including or discharging individuals or classes of indi- 
viduals trom the selective draft, which shall be made under the rules 
and rezilations aforesaid, and may also provide for an appeal tribunal. 

Mr. STONE, How is that appeal provided for? 

Mr. KELLOGG. By order of the President. 

Mr. STONE. It is an Executive order? 

Mr, KELLOGG. It is an Executive order. 

Mr. PENROSE, -I should like to ask the Senator from Min- 
hesot to define what he means by “ composed of the members of 
the local civil government.” Does that mean the county or 
municipality or State? What authority would the Senator have 
in'm id in Pennsylvania and in his own State? 

Mr KELLOGG. I mean any subdivision of the State which 
Will he used for a registration district in which it may be neces- 
“iry to have a tribunal; for instance, a county or a city in the 
“tate of Pennsylvania. 

P Mr, PENROSE, Would he appoint the mayor of a city and 
he - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mi PENROSE, May not the Senator answer me out of my 
Wh tine, because I want the information? 

Mr, N\ELLOGG, It would include the mayor, councilmen, and 
ottici: 's of a city—township officials, if necessary—or county 
otliciuls, whatever was adopted by the Executive order as the 
subdivision in which the enrollment was made and in which the 
tribunal should aet exclusively. 

_Mr. PENROSE. It seems to me that this provision is very 
Yasue and would lead to ‘endless confusion. You would have 
one by the local civil government in Pennsylvania, what- 
a that term may mean, and rulings of another character 

Y the local civil government of Minnesota, whatever that 


may mean. It seems to me the whole proposition ought to 
be under the control of the Federal authority. 
Mr. KELLOGG. It is. 


Mr. PENROSE. You appoint the local State officials, I 
understand. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They are only members there under the 
direction of the President, and constitute the boards to be 
appointed by the President. If you have one ruling in Minne- 
sota and another in Pennsylvania, the board of appeal will 


settle it. They are Federal officers, but they are taken from 
local civil officers of the State. 

Mr. PENROSE. That does not mean anything to me, as 
far as Pennsylvania is concerned, because there we have bor 
oughs, townships, counties, municipalities, and State oflicials. 
By the time the appeals are passed upon the war will be over. 
I am going to vote against the amendment. I do not intend 
to say any more about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I believe the question 
before the Senate is the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
to substitute his amendment for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from 
amendment as a substitute for mine. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope very much the motion to substi- 
tute will not prevail. The amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin provides a rather elaborate system by which appeals are 
to be made to a central tribunal, all to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, as I understand from the rather hasty examination I have 
been able to give it. The machinery of such a proposal would 
be almost more than the Federal Government could carry and 
operate. 

The bill which is now under consideration, you will note, Mr. 
President, provides, in section 5, page 8, that the Federal Goy- 
ernment shall utilize the services of local’ officers. After a 
deliberate study the bill was drafted upon the theory, with re- 
spect to the draft provisions, that it would be very unwise and 
practically almost impossible for Congress to attempt to legis- 
late down to the last details as to how the draft should operate 
in all the communities of the United States. It was the hope 
and policy of the Military Affairs Committee, I think I am 
justified in saying, that the purely administrative features of 
the draft should be left to the administrative officers of the 
Government, acting and cooperating with the administrative 
officers of the States and municipal subdivisions of the States. 

During the Cjvil War the draft law of 1863 was operated 
under the charge and control of the provost marshal general, 
Gen. Fry. The operation of the law was placed almost entirely 
in the hands of the Federal Government, and it was under his 
charge. That was done, Mr. President, because in that unfor- 
tunate hour apparently Congress and Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion did not feel that it could trust all the local oflicers for a 
faithful and honest administration of the draft law. It was 
well known at that time, and it is well known now, that during 
the Civil War there were communities in the Northern States 
which were not entirely loyal to the Federal Government, and 
not all of those local officers could be trusted to enforce the law. 

That, thank Heaven, is not the condition to-day, and I have 
been informed upon reliable authority that it is the hope of the 
administration and its desire to have the hearty and honest 
and faithful cooperation of the local officials all over this broad 
land of ours in an honest administration of the draft law. 

The particular portion of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin which bears any relation to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado will be found on 
page 2, lines 11 and 12, of the print of the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and this is the only part of it which 


Wisconsin offered his 


| I can find that has anything to do with the proposition made 


by the Senator from Colorado, On line 11 it reads: 

Fourth. On the ground of a conscientious objection to 
taking of combatant service in the present war. 

That is very different from the contention which the Senator 
from Colorado has been making. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has been contending, and he, of course, is entitled to 
his conviction and his contention, that a person who has a 
conscientious conviction against war in the abstract, against 
bearing arms in any war as a matter of principle, should 
be exempted, but the provision in the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin would go to the extent of saying that 
any man in the United States who has a conscientious convic- 
tion against taking part in this war shall be exempt. I call 
that to the careful consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the Senator from New York takes his 
seat, I think he is entirely mistaken as to my position. Wnder 
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such a bill as this, whose purpose is selective draft, based on 
the principle of universal liability to service, none of these 
people should be exempt; but if a part of the class is to be 
exempted by the bill, then I purpose to extend it so as to in- 
clude all others of the class, whether identified with a religious 
organization or not. Otherwise we impose a privilege upon men 
affiliating with religious orders to the exclusion of noncommuni- 
cants entertaining similar convictions. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I had intended to invite the 
special attention of the Senate to the feature of the amendment 
tendered by the Senator from Wisconsin, to which reference 
has been made by the Senator from New York so pointedly. 
Apparently the idea is that there are two classes of people in 
this country who have these conscientious objections. One 
class has conscientious objections to engaging in war under any 
circumstances or under any conditions. It has conscientious 
objections against engaging in war at all. Another class has 
no such general conscientious objections to engaging in war, 
but while they are quite willing to engage in any ordinary war 
they have conscientious objections to engaging in the particular 
war which is now going on. Just what class of people there 
are in the country who while they have no conscientious objec- 
tions to engaging in war generally have conscientious objections 
to engaging in this war I can not very well guess. 

But there is another feature of the amendment which is 
worthy of our attention. The framer of the amendment has 
very logically provided that the unsupported affidavit of the 
person claiming the exemption is sufficient to justify a finding 
in his favor. It reads: 

If the applicant sustains his claim for exemption under the fourth 
ground by his uncontradicted oath, the local tribunal shall grant such 
a certificate of exemption. 

So his own oath with respect to the matter practically be- 
eomes indisputable and conclusive. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish to ask the Senator if he con- 
strues that as meaning that there is no appeal whatever from 
the statement of the man who is disposed to protest against 
the draft? 

Mr. WALSH. If the tribunal found upon the unsupported 
statement that he had these conscientious scruples I can not 
conceive upon what ground an appellant tribunal would reverse 
its decision. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that exactly the same objection can be validly 
made against the amendment offered by the Senator from Col- 
orado, because when a man comes forward and asserts upon his 
oath that he has conscientious scruples against engaging in war, 
how is it possible to controvert and overcome that proof? By 
what means? I suggest to the Senator from Oregon, who has 
charge of the bill and who is a good lawyer, How will we go 
about it to submit evidence to overcome an affidavit of that 
character? 

Some very estimable gentlemen called upon me yesterday 
afternoon asking my support for an amendment such as that 
tendered by the Senator from Colorado. I offered this objection. 
It was said, “ Oh, well, of course the officers will know whether 
or not they are honest about it.” I said, “Take the town 
Joafer, for instance. Suppose the town loafer does say, ‘I have 
conscientious objections to engaging in war.’ How can you 
demonstrate that he has not?” 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. My amendment does not purport in any way 
to fix any exemptions whatever but only to pass upon exemp- 
tions which the law shall fix. 

Mr. WALSH. I was not addressing my remarks to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota, but I am 
addressing myself to the practical aspect of the proposition 
offered. I do not mean to assert that it is just to exclude or 
exempt any of these men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The time of the Senator from Montana has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forierte]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted 
to say just a word upon this amendment, I will state that the 
amendment follows very closely the English statute adopted, as 
I now recall, on the 27th of January, 1916, excepting that, as to 
the conscientious objector, I add the words “in this war.” 
These words do not appear in the English statute. 

I did that, Mr. President, as anyone can very readily, I think, 
understand, because it seems to me there may be in this country 
a very large body of people subject to the draft who would 
have conscientious objections against being enlisted into the 
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service to go to a foreign country to fight against German, 
Austria. We have upward of 10,000.000 citizens of the | 
States who are of German or Austrian birth or German «©, 
trian parentage. “Of course they can be drafted: and 
be that it would be the policy of those who make the se}, 
to take them, simply because some of them might be relyc:: 
go and might have conscientious scruples. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator vield to 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I can not yield to anybod) 
I have but five minutes. 

It seemed to me that, just as a practical question, the, 
not to be drawn into the service and ought not to be rex 
to go into the service to fight against their own kith ; 
provided they have conscientious objections to so doing. 
want soldiers whose hearts are in the work that is assic 
them, soldiers who have no reservations whatever. If \. 
to make an army effective, it ought to be an army that | 
scruples against shooting the people with whom we are ai ws) 

Mr. President, my amendment does provide that the oat); o» 
affidavit of the conscientious objector shall be final. I | 
it must be final. If he shall have made contradictory statemeits 
if it appears by testimony offered and taken by the tribunal tii) 
the affidavit which he files is contradicted by statements w) 
he has theretofore made, then it ought to be thrown out: bu; 
he stands there clean handed, clean conscienced, and says 
can not bring myself to kill” in this war, then his ati 
should be accepted. I know, Mr. President, that such an atti 
arouses a feeling of resentment and in a way prompts the 
desire to reach out and draft those who occupy such a position 
and compel them to serve. So it was in the draft in the Civil 
War. History tells us that the draft was prosecuted in tly 
Democratic districts much more thoroughly than in the Re- 
publican districts, just to make the antiwar Democrats wlio 
opposed the draft go to the front. They desired to put an ofiicer 
behind them with a revolver and make them fight whether the 
wanted to do so or not. That is the reason President Lincoln 
said in a letter, which has been published during the war now 
on, “ You can not get them down to the front; they would sifi 
out on the way”; he said, “it was like trying to shovel fleus 


across a barnyard; you would lose most of them before you got 
across.” 
In framing this amendment I have followed the Euziisi 


statute. If England, after having been in the war for 18 montis 
or 2 years, in her conscription act recognized the conscicitious 
objector and permitted him to be exempt from the draft, ought 
we not to do so here, when we are not under the stress that [ng- 
land was under for men at the time she adopted the draft? We 
are right at the outset of this war, when the additions made 
through volunteering in all of the fields open for volunteering, in 
the Regular Army and in the militia, are being filled as rapidl) 
as can be and at this time there exists no reason for the United 
States to be more stringent or less liberal in fixing exemptions 
than was England at the end of two years of this devustiuting 


war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I feel that a man who 
is conscientiously opposed to fighting ought to be excused. | 
will take one instance. A minister of the Presbyterian Church 
came before our committee some days ago. He was a fine look- 
ing fellow, and differed from his congregation largely aud 
differed from the Presbyterian ministers generally, being cob- 
scientiously opposed to war or fighting. That class of !ei- 
and he was a good man—would go to jail before they would 
go to war. The result has been in England that the jails are 
full of people who would not go; they will sacrifice their lives 
before they will go to war. I have great patience with @ man 
of that kind; but I am not at all in sympathy with the class 
of men my distinguished friend from Wisconsin has spoke! 0'. 
men who, as a group, are opposed to fighting the fatherlanc; 
for instance, if they happen to be natives of any of the central 
powers or descended from citizens of any of them, because they 
do not want to fight them. I am not at all in favor of excusi"= 
them, for they ought to be placed on exactly the same tool's 
as any other citizens. oo 

Mr. President, while Tam entirely in sympathy with excus!!: 
men who have conscientious objection. the amendment propos 
by the Senator from Wisconsin goes too far. The amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioce! pre 
vides for a tribunal, a civil tribunal created in the State, =e 
regulations of the President, it is true, but directly appointed ’ 
the governor of the State. Therefore there will be a tribuna 


to try out the question, provided some such amendment ‘\s 
suggested by the Senator from Montana is included in the bill. 





1917. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Would the amendment I have offered 
meet the approval of the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of 
the committee, if the words “in this war” were stricken out? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is too cumbersome. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH, It follows exactly the machinery of the 
English statute. They have these three tribunals there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think for this emergency it ought to 
be a simpler piece of machinery, leaving it to tribunals that 
will be created under the regulations to be prescribed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
vield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

“ Mr. McCUMBER. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before we have a vote on 
this nmendment, I think it but fair that I should express my 
convictions. I supposed that this was a war between the 
American Nation and some other nation, and I had supposed 
that we were to be Americans who were to fight the battles. I 
did not suppose that anyone would think it proper that we 
should excuse any man on the ground that his sympathies were 
un-American, no matter who his ancestors may have been. 

I think it not inappropriate to say right here that our an- 
cestors fought our own blood in the War of the Revolution, 
and when we applied the draft we did not say to every man in 
America, “ You can decline to come under the draft if you say 
you have a conscientious objection to fighting one of your own 
blood, or fighting against the country from which you have only 
a short time been severed.” It seems to me that we ought to 
ignore everything else in this matter but the idea of American- 
ism, and that we ought to fight that battle as Americans. 

I want to say a word in opposition to the idea that has been 
given expression by the Senator from Oregon, that he would 
excuse any man who would come and say that he was conscien- 
tiously opposed to fighting in war. Why, Mr. President, the 
moment you do that every traitor and every“ slacker” would 
have no objection to coming forward and swearing that he was 
conscientiously opposed to fighting in any war. We would leave 
the traitors at home. Mr. President, because I and my family 
may believe that it is right to lay down our lives for our coun- 
try, I do not think any other man has the right to say, “I do 
not believe in it, and you and your family can lay down your 
lives to protect mine, because I have conscientious objections; I 
have conscientious scruples against fighting in any war.” 

This whole proposition is based upon the theory that every 
American owes to his country the duty of serving it even to the 
extent of giving his life to his country. That is what you are 
basing this idea of draft upon. I have no use for any portion 
of the provision in the bill itself which says that any people 
belonging to a creed which does not believe in battling for your 
country need not be called upon to fight. 

Mr. President, this is not a question of my belief or a question 
as to the belief of some one else as to whether or not war is 
proper. The country of which we are citizens has decided that 
we should go into this war, and we ought not to allow any man 
to escape the duty of citizenship simply because of a religious 
view. He has no greater right than I have because of any view 
he may have. 

Mr. President, after this war is started any great church can 
change its ereed and put into it an article that it does not believe 
it is right to war, and we might thereby lose a half or a third 
of the fighting force of our country. Before we get through, 
if there is only one vote to strike out all of that section which 
excuses any American citizen, no matter what his religious con- 
Victions, no matter what his religious views may be, from serv- 
ing his country and doing his duty for the country that protects 
his life and his liberty, and that of his children, it will be my 
vote, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Fortetre] spoke very plainly and frankly about one 
phase of his amendment. He says there are hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of the United States who are natives of 
Germany or Austria and who, therefore, might have con- 
Scientious seruples against fighting their relatives in those 
countries, against engaging in war with those countries. That 
may be true. There is a very large element of our population 
which is composed of natives of one or the other of those 
countries; but if they are naturalized citizens when they became 
naturalized they renounced all allegiance to all foreign countries, 
Sovereignties, princes, and potentates whatsoever, especially 
allegiance to the country from which they came. They took 
in oath; they swore that they renounced all allegiance to those 
countries, I know that it is the custom of many judges, who 
ire authorized by law to admit foreigners to citizenship by 
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naturalization, to ask applicants whether, if war should arise 
between the United States and their native countries, they 
would be willing to take up arms on behalf of the United States 
and fight the armies of their native countries; and some judges 
make it a rule, if applicants do not answer the question in the 
affirmative, to deny the right of citizenship; and L think they 
are right in doing so. 

Unless a man is willing s9 to cast his lot with us as to take 
up arms in the event of war between this country and the 
country of his birth, I do not believe he is entitled to American 
citizenship or that he would make a good citizen. If there are 
any naturalized citizens who are not willing to take up arins 
against the country of their birth, I think their citizenship 
ought to be revoked. 1 do not believe they are worthy of being 
citizens of this country. 

I am not at all in sympathy with the idea that because a 
man was born in Germany or Austria-Hungary, if he has 
scruples against taking up arms against his relative over there, 
he ought to be excused from enlisting in the Army of the 
United States. If that is his state of feeling, he is a dangerous 
citizen. If there are any such people in this country, it may be 
that they have been engaged in blowing up munition factories 
in this country, and perhaps it is against them that the De- 
partment of Justice is compelled to employ special agents to 
keep track of their doings. If so, they are entitled to 
especial consideration. 

So, with due respect to the Senator from Wisconsin, I do not 
think that suggestion is any valid argument in favor of his 
amendment. In fact, I will say that with me it is an argu- 
ment against the amendment; and I shall vote against it on 
that account, as well as for other reasons, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I think the provisions of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FoLieTTe] involve a very serious question. The amendment 
creates distinctions between our citizens and segregates the 
men who were born in Germany and the men who were born 
in Austria-Hungary into an exempt class by themselves, for the 
Senator explained that it was not his idea so much to meet 
the objections of those at large who had conscientious seruples 
against war, but to meet that condition which he believes exists 
among the men of foreign birth—the Germans and the Aus- 
trians who might have such conscientious scruples. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
fornia yield? , 

Mr. PHELAN. 
reciprocity. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am sure the Senator from California 
does not wish to misrepresent what I said. I said nothing of 
the sort; and I wish here simply to make that denial. 

Mr. PHELAN. I so understood the Senator, and the Recorp 
will speak for itself. In order to justify his amendment, any 
way, he said there were large numbers of Germans and Austria- 
Hungarians who would have conscientious seruples against 
fighting against the men of their own race. I think up to the 
time when war was declared there was a sentiment among that 
class of our fellow citizens against the declaration of war— it 
was a mere sentiment; but I believe the vast majority of them 
were satisfied that, if in the judgment of the President and the 
Congress it was necessary, in vindication of American rights, 
to declare war, they would elect to go with America. 

I have personal assurances of that from my German-American 
friends. I have letters and I have had personal communica- 
tions orally, assuring me that that was the general sentiment 
among Germans. Some of the German newspaper press pub- 
lished in this country, believing to the contrary, were inciting 
their compatriots to resistance and opposition, thinking, for 
some reason, that that was the best policy for the German- 
American newspaper; but that idea has been repudiated by the 
real Germans; and, if you will observe, their societies and 
press have, since the declaration of war, on many occasions de- 
clared their loyalty to America. 

I wish to state, and to record it as a matter of record, that in 
1913, in August of that year, I was in Europe, having been 
commissioned by the President of the United States to interest 
foreign governments to participate in the Panama-Pacifie Ex- 
position, to which the President had invited the nations of the 
world. In Munich I sought an interview with Count von Bern- 
storff, who then and until recently was the ambassador to the 
United States from Germany. 

Among other reasons which I urged why Germany should 
participate in that exposition celebrating the construction of 
the Panama Canal was that there was a vast number of Ger- 
mans in this country who would take a pride in an exhibition 
made of the resources of the German Empire. He immediately 
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Senator from Cali- 


I will yield to a question as a matter of 
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resented that. Much to my surprise, he substantially said, “‘ Do 
not talk about those people. We do not care what they think or 
want. They have deserted the Fatherland. They have run 
away to avoid military duty. They have been false to the old 
traditions, They are outlaws”; and that was the sentiment of 
official Germany then, as I believe it is to-day. They regard 
these good people, who are expected to render service to the 
iutocracy now, as outlaws, as men who have fled from their 
duty. I think our German-American citizens should know and 
understand that, which is the Prussian estimate of them, and 
they would be confirmed in what I believe to be their sincere 
conviction, that their duty lies with America in this struggle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. The question is on the substitute of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foi etre]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the request seconded? 
pause.}] The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for a rising count. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those who sustain tie request 
for the yeas and nays will please rise. [A pause. ] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This is for the yeas and nays, Senators. 
Do you not want to go on record? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those who are opposed will 
rise, [A pause.]| The request is not sustained. The question is 
on the substitute offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
nmendment of the Senator from Colorado |Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Kettoce] intended to offer ‘his amendment—and I agreed 
with him to accept it—as a part of my amendment. I should 
like, therefore, to have them considered together. His amend- 
ment provides a method of precedure which wili make my 

' umendinent effective, if carried. It has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado ac- 
cepts the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 
The Secretary will state the amendment as it now stands. 

Mr. BRADY. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. President. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado, the following 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask to have the Secretary read the whole 
amendment. I did not hear it. 

The Secretary. The amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado reads as follows: 

On page 6, line 18, strike out the words “‘any person to serve” and 
insert in place thereof the word “ service’’; strike out all after the 
words “ who is,’ on line 14 of the same page down to and including 
the word “ organization ”’.on line 19 of the same page and insert the 
words “conscientiously opposed to engaging in such service,” so that 
the clause as amended will read: 

And nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 
compel service in any of the ferces herein provided for by any person 
who is conscientiously opposed to engaging in such service. The Presi- 
dent shall make rules and regulations te carry out the terms and pro- 
visions of this section and provide for the issuance of certificates of 
exemption, or partial or limited exemption, and for a system to exclude 
and discharge individuals from selective draft. 

There shall be created, under the direction of the President, local 
tribunals in the several States or subdivisiens thereof composed of the 
members of the local civil government, to decide all questions of ex- 
emption under this act, and also all questions arising under the draft 
for partial military service, or for including or discharging individuals 
or classes of individuals from the selective draft which shall be made 
under the rules and regulations aforesaid, and may also provide for an 
appeal tribunal. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to offer this amend- 
ment not as a part of any other amendment but as an amend- 
ment to this bill by itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
accepted the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
und offered it as a part of his amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Well, I withdraw it, then. 
it voted on as a part of another amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sorry I misstated the understanding 
that I thought I had. I will offer that amendment as a part 
of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor trom Colorado as modified has been stated. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Colorado now has offered the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota as a part of his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; he has. . 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator, then, if he will not change 
the word “may” in the last line to “shall”? As this amend- 
ment now stands, the President may provide for an appeal tri- 
bunal. I think we should leave it in such shape that he shall 
provide for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will accept that amendment, 
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Mr. KENYON. I suggest, then, inserting the word “ s}).) 
in the last line instead of “ may.” 

The Sreoretrary. So that it will read “ shall also provide 
an appeal tribunal.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to hear the 
part of that read, so that we can see what the exemptions | 
and who can be exempted on account of conscientious ser) 
abowt going into war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It does not provide any exemption at 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the amendment be ye; 
extenso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in orc. 
The amendment has been read, but the Senate is not in op) 
so that the Senators can hear it. Let us have order in | 
Senate. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply want to say ¢)).t 
this provision practically excuses from entering into this 
any American citizen who has a conscientious objection ag: 
joining the service in this war; and, of course, it practices!) 
annihilates and destroys the whole system of compulsory sery ic 
provided in the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to say that with tly 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado coupled up with this 
I am opposed to both of them. I am in favor of my amendment 
because it has been approved by the War Department anid }) 
the chairman of this committee; but coupled up with an amen 
ment which exeuses anyone who has scruples against goine to 
war, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there is a great deal of force 
in what the Senator from North Dakota has said; but this biil 
does provide for an exemption of all these citizens who live 
conscientious scruples, provided they belong to some relivious 
organization. Now, either that should go out of this bill or 
the amendinent which I have offered should go in. Ther 
pienty of loopholes in this bill of which the so-called slacker will 
take advantage without expressing the existence of any con 
scientious scruples. My amendment, however, will equalize this 
bill and make the exemption as extensive as the thing which 
it assumes to exempt whether the individual coming within the 
exemption belongs to a religious denomination or not. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, under the amendment pro 
posed by the Senator from Colorado—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is reminded that 
the Senator from California has spoken on this amendineut 
once, 

Mr. PHELAN. Excuse me—not on this amendment. 
an amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 
in order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
doubt in favor of the Senator from California. 
ceed. 

Mr. PHELAN. Under the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, not only those who have conscientious 
scruples will be exempted, but it would also give an opportunity 
to others for their own convenience, arising from their own lack 
of zeal, their own cowardice, to make a declaration or oath that 
they have conscientious scruples; and hence it would ope the 
door to all the slackers, so called, who desired te avoid Arm) 
duty. 

I do not quite agree with the Senator from Colorado in /ii> 
desire to equalize all classes of citizens, those who do not Heloise 
to any society and those who do belong to societies, which fur 
time immemorial or since their foundation, have been oppose! 
to war. I happen to have in my hand a letter from the Friends 
Society. It is the only society that I know that has conscict 
tious scruples against war. There may be others. It reais as 
follows—and I think it would be a matter of information to the 
Senate at this moment: 

Dear Senator Purrian: In the April 2 address of President W! 
I find this clause: “ Who should in my opinion be chosen upo 
principle of universal liability service.” — 

For 20 years I have been the presiding clerk or moderator of (il! 
fornia yearly meeting of the Friends’ Church, an organization in et" 
harmony with the Society of Friends as a whole, which for more (5a! 
250 years has declined to take part in war because we dare not tis 
human life under any circumstances. Three times each year |) 0"! 
business meetings our members are asked the following question: 

“Do you maintain the Christian principle of peace and consist’! 
refrain’ from bearing arms and from performing military service 4» 


incompatible with the precepts and spirit of the Gospel?” ee 
Germany’s military system has driven all the Friends from (iat 


country. » and 
Will the United States follow the lish conscription plan 2D 


imprison and torture those who are cons tiously opposed to taking 
human life? 


Sincerely, 


765 Summiz Avenup, PasaDENA, CAL., 
April 3, 1917. 
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I take it that this is an organization that is contemplated 
+, the committee’s bill that for a long time, without any ex- 
jectution of war, has committed its members to a conscientious 
onnosition to war. I think if we came to the pass where we 
»oaled more recruits I weuld be in favor of calling upon the 
siety of Friends to supply their quota; but there is no neces- 
vty now, If we respect an organization of this kind that has 
for a long time, not in contemplation of this war or any other 
war, conscientiously declared its principles, it would be well 
‘oy us to do it without opening the doors to every slacker who, 
without any sineere and long-established convictions might de- 

are aiso his so-called “ conscientious scruples” in order to 
avoid service. 

When the Spaniards invaded the New World they found 
on the islands of the Pacific and the Caribbean a great number 
of people who were pacifists, and others who were warlike. 
They called the pacifists in contempt “ pacifices,” and they 
(jefined a pacifico to be a fellow who would, without resistance, 
hare his neck to the Spanish yoke. I think that the pacificos 
ought to be taught the lesson of America—that we bare our 
neck to no man’s yoke, and that we will take up arms, and 
if necessary sacrifice our lives, rather than to submit to volun- 
tury slavery. So I have no respect for a pacifico who sub- 
wits to oppression without resistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, lest there should be some con- 
fusion about this amendment, I wish to say that it seems to me 
that the amendment that was intended to be offered by the Sena- 
ior from Minnesota [Mr. Krrroace] is an amendment that will 
add strength to the bill; but coupled with the amendment as it 
now is, in my judgment, it is injurious to the bill and should 
be voted down, 

The committee gave careful consideration to all of these mat- 
ters and has presented here a bill that is workable and fair; 
jut the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota makes the 
matter of local control of the exemptions plain and explicit, and 
it should be adopted. 

Therefore I wish to say that it is my purpose to vote against 
this amendment as it is presented here at this time, and if the 
Senator from Minnesota again offers this amendment alone I 
shall be very glad to support it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado inad- 
vertently made a mistake in a statement a while ago in his 
remarks, I did not dare to ask leave to correct him at that time, 
in view of the fact that he had only five minutes at his dis- 
posal—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would remind the 
Senator from Montana that he has spoken once on this matter 

Mr. MYERS. Not on this amendment. This is the Thomas 
amendment. I spoke on the La Follette amendment. The La 
Follette amendment was up when I was speaking last. This is 
the first time I have spoken on the Thomas amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was a substitute for the 
Thomas amendment; and the Chair is of the opinion that the 
discussion ought not to be prolonged when it contravenes the 
spirit of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. MYERS. Are net the La Follette amendment and the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THosas] dif- 
lerent things? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One is offered as a substitute 
for the other, and the speaking was upon the amendment. The 
unanimous-consent agreement, as the Chair understands it, 
‘mits the speaking to five minutes and once for each Senator. 
Mr. MYERS. If the Chair rules that speaking on the La 
Vollette amendment bars me from speaking on the Thomas 
Te of course, I shall not appesl from the ruling of the 

hur, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
‘mendment of the Senator from Colorado, as modified. 

rhe amendment was rejected. 

Mr, KELLOGG and Mr. MCKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair believes that the 
‘hendment presented by the Senator from Minnesota should be 
ext considered, because it has been discussed already, and the 
Sehate is familiar with it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I offer the amendment, and make no re- 
marks upon it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
tion, SPORETARY, It is proposed to add the following to sec- 


The President 


Shall make rules and regulations to carry 


Ss and ° 
certificates pesetinne of this section; and provide for the issuance of 


out the 


f exemption or partial or limited exemption, and for a 
exc] and e individuals from selective draft. 
direction of the President, local 


System to 
There shail be created, under t 
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tribunals in the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed cf 


the members of the local civil guvernment, to decide all questions of 
exemptions under this act, and also all questions arising under the 
draft for partial military service or for including or discharging indi 
viduals or classes of individuals from the selective draft, which shall 
be made under the rules and regulations aforesaid, and shall also pro 
vide for an appeal tribunal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER... The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kervoae]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment, which I sak that 
the Secretary may read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert, after line 11, 


on 
page 2: 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise 


SOO L000 
volunteers under the provisions of 


“An act to provide for the raising 
of the volunteer forces of the United States in times of actual or 
threatened war,’ appreved April 25, 1014, in se far as the same is not 
inconsistent with the terms of this act; and he shall immediately call 
out and train 500,000 volunteers. Should that number not enlist 
within 90 days ali deficiencies shall be secured by draft as herein 
provided. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, earlier in the week I ad- 
dressed the Senate on the subject of this amendment, and I 
do not propose now to go into it further than to repeat that 
this is the amendment which those who believe in the volunteer 
system going along with the conscription system favor. 

Mr. President, I might say that under the terms of this 
amendment the bill Known as the conscription bill is not inter- 
fered with at all. Conscription goes on just as before. All 
the arrangements are to be made. The enrollment, the exemp- 
tion, and the conscription, everything goes on in perfect order 
under the bill, amended as well as wnamended. 

All that this amendment does is to authorize the President to 
call out 500,000 volunteers between now and the time when the 
conscription bill can possibly go into effect. The Secretary of 
War very frankly stated before our committee that it would 
be impossible to enroll all the 6,000,000 of men under the conscrip- 
tion bill, to fix the exempted classes, to have the conscripts in 
readiness to begin training. He said it would be at 
August 1 before that could be done. 

Now, my amemlment simply provides that the President shall 
at once call out 500,000 volunteers and begin to train them. 
It is net expected to send troops—untrained volunteer troops— 
to Europe, any more than it is to send untrained conscript troops. 

The troops are to be trained in precisely the Sime way 
whether they are volunteers or whether conscripts. The only 
purpose of this afmendment is to give the patriotic citizens of 
America the right to volunteer and go out to fight for their 
country. 

We hear on all sides that there are no patriotic men in this 
country, still I for one believe that Americans are just 
patriotic as ever, and I believe if they were given the oppor- 
tunity in separate units to volunteer and fight for their country 
they would be doing it, and I think time is the essence of the 
situation. 

T think the very first thing we ought to do is to organize av 
army, and not just prepare for organization. Suppose we puss 
this bill as it is and then wait for three months. We do not 
know what is going to happen. Many changes may take place 
in three months. But if you organize an army now, if you 
provide that volunteers may come forward now, if you put them 
in training camps now, if you start and train them now the 
Germans will know that we mean business, and we will mean 
business. 

I want to say, Mr. President, here and now, that I have no 
confidence in the kind of fighters that have to be driven to fight. 
If a man wants to fight he has to have the fighting spirit in him. 
If a nation wants to fight it has to have the fighting spirit in if. 

I believe America has that fighting spirit, and that all we need 
to do is to give an opportunity to those who want to fight for 
their country to come forward and fight for her, and they will 
respond in the old-fashioned American way. This plan does not 
interfere with conscription. Conscription is just made more 
complete and stronger. 

This is the opportunity for all of you who believe that 
American patriotism is not dead, that we are still a courageous 
people, that we are still a brave people, to show your belief by 
your votes. The opportunity is here now for you to give 
patriotic men a chance, to give free men a chance. 

We are putting the burden of this war upon a very small class 
of our citizens. Why not let them all come in who desire to 
come? That is the question I ask of you, Senators, to put to 
yourselves now. 

I do not believe that the patriotic, courageous men of America 
have any sympathy with the idea that patriotism is dead and 
that we have degenerated into a nation of conscripts. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senate will adopt my amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, two plans for raising an army 
are before us for consideration, presented, respectively, by the 
majority and by the minority of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Both plans recognize the necessity of relying ultimately upon 
universal compulsory military service. Both plans afford to 
those who may be drafted an opportunity to volunteer in either 
the Regular Army or the National Guard. Both plans pro- 
vide for raising and equipping a new organization, outside of 
the Regular Army and the National Guard, amounting at first 
to 500,000 men, with authority vested in the President to in- 
erense that number by 500,000 additional men. Where the plans 
differ is in the method of raising the first 500,000 men for the 
new organization. 

The majority recommend that volunteers be admitted only 
to the existing military units—to the Regular Army and to the 
National Guard; that the new organization be raised solely by 
the method of a selective draft, under which each citizen liable 
to service shall be assigned by the military authorities to the 
post where he may be most useful to his country, not where he 
may prefer for reasons of his own to perform his service. 

The minority recommend that volunteers be invited to enlist 
in the new organization for a period of 90 days, and should 
the full number of 500,000 not be secured within that period, 
the balance be secured by selective draft. 

It clearly appears that both the majority and the minority 
recognize the merits of the selective draft as our ultimate 
reliance for an adequate army, and that both recognize the 
advantage of permitting accessions to our Army through the 
volunteer system. But the minority would give the volunteer 
system a chance to supply the new organizations at the outset ; 
they would permit the volunteer spirit to exhaust itself before 
the selective draft is resorted to. 

The minority evidently hope that the new organizations may 
be completed before the volunteering shall cease, but no one 
ean assure us that such a happy result would be reached. No 
one claims with confidence that all the men we may need in the 
present war may surely be secured under the volunteer system. 

We can all see that it would be a source of gratification for 
our country and for our allies and a fine object lesson for our 
enemies if the Members of Congress in both Houses could 
reach a substantial agreement upon this one point of difference 
and adopt a compromise that would substantially satisfy both 
groups. 

But such a compromise is hardly possible where a change in 
n traditional policy seems desirable, particularly in a matter of 
such importance as the method of raising an army. Instead 
of chagrin that we can not agree on all points, we should rejoice 
that our differences are so small. 

As this debate closes it is evident that the fine fighting quali- 
ties and the patriotic spirit of the volunteer are fully appreci- 
ated. To him we all accord his cherished opportunity for volun- 
tary service. It is equally evident that our admiration for the 
volunteer proceeds from our realization that he has qualities 
that have not been granted to every citizen. And because we 
may not have enough of these exceptional men to win the fight 
we must plan from the outset to draw upon the mass of our 
citizens under a plan which will insure us the maximum fighting 
strength of the Nation’s manhood in case the exigency demands 
that maximum strength. We must conserve our forces for the 
last lap of a long race. 7 

An immediate call for volunteers would doubtless bring the 
enlistment of many thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of men within a few days. But we are not supplied with tents, 
cots, clothing, equipment, and arms for so many recruits. Our 
Mexican expedition exhausted our supplies and our appropria- 
tions, The last session of Congress closed without the passage 
of an Army appropriation bill. While we are waiting for the 
enrolling and classifying of our potential soldiers we shall be 
gathering our supplies and constructing our barracks and train- 
ing our officers for their use, The time will not be wasted. 

Meanwhile volunteers, more than half a million, -will be 
eagerly sought and received into our existing Regular Army 
and National Guard, where officers are ready to train them and 
veterans are ready to set them a good example. I have the 
word of the Secretary of War for this readiness to accept vol- 
unteers when the law permits their enlistment for the period of 
the existing war. It would be manifestly unfair to urge en- 
listment now in the Regular Army when such enlistment would 
require three years’ service with the colors and three years’ 
service in the reserve. 


The time of the Senator from 





Most of us recognize the great advantage of having ; 
in the same regiment as nearly homogeneous as possible 
Regulars and the militia are now composed exclusively . 
unteers. It is desirable that recruits for these branches .. 
service continue to be volunteers. In this way jealousio. 
distinctions and discriminations are avoided. No one 
think of having black men and white men serving in t}, 
regiment. There are similar objections to having yolj, 
and conscripts serving side by side. The volunteer m:\ 
he is superior to the conscript. The conscript may think 
he may not. But the difference is bound to be discuss: 
it will probably cause trouble. 

For the same reasons the new organizations, the wits 
up of the 500,000 men who will be raised under the first 
of the bill, should be homogeneous. If the first regiments . 
be raised by enlisting volunteers, and then volunteerine . 
cease, it is obvious that losses in the volunteer regime, 
be supplied by conscripts. And at once we should hay 
condition that we are seeking to avoid. 

Moreover, the Secretary of War would be expected to ¢): 
volunteer system a fair trial. Those who favor the yu! 
system would be reluctant to see it fail. They would ure 
and more drastic methods of stimulating recruiting. It \ 
fortune to spend several months inthe Canadian Provinces j 
and 1916, and I know at first hand of the taunts and wors: 
greeted every man of military age from every billboard ani 
window, at every public meeting, and in gatherings o| 
sort. “Volunteer” means one who enlists of his own free 
Recruiting methods such as I have seen in practice rol « 
ment of every trace of genuine voluntary action. They 
rather of duress, intimidation, and deception. I fear 1! 
voeates of volunteering would not be satisfied unless tly 
extreme methods should be tried. 

I can well imagine the sullen resentment of a youns iin 
who finds himself wearing a uniform as a result of a “ volun 
tary’ enlistment secured by such means. Ilis decision 
have been hasty and ill-considered, the result of impulse a: 
soon regretted. But it was voluntary. He has only himself ¢ 
blame. 

But if he finds himself, even though reluctant, in the seryico 
of his country as a result of a general law, impartia!|s 
forced, he blames no one—himself least of all—and regret anid 
remorse are not in him, Moreover, his comrades are his eqiils 
in every respect—no one can claim any superiority in courize 
or patriotism—and he knows that he has had a fair chance. 
One of the miracles of humanity is our resignation to certain 
death a few years hence because we know it is inevitable «4 
because we know it is universal. 

We must not divide our young men into heroes and siay-at 
homes. We must not take advantage of their impulses to lur 
them into decisions they may regret. We must not browbeu 
them into a dangerous service when we know they do not realize 
what that service means. Let us show them, honestly «and 
patiently, why we are fighting this war; why their services «i 
required; and what methods we are employing to treat thicii 
fairly and impartially. 

With every sympathy for the high motives of the minority 
in seeking to bridge the gap between the volunteer system «and 
the selective draft, I am convinced that a compromise is ho! 
in this crisis desirable. Even if such a compromise wer 
ceptable to the people at this time, I am satisfied it would 
not prove acceptable when the plan had to be tried out. lair- 
ness and heroic measures are required of us in times of crea 
stress. It is better to meet the issue squarely and abide by 
the decision of the majority than to try a middle ground which 
may prove dangerous. 

I shall vote for the immediate application of the sclective 
draft system in the happy assurance that those who fayor the 
volunteer system, in case they are outvoted, will join us 1 
passing the bill by a rousing majority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
New Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, it is not my purpose \ 
make any extended remarks on this bill, but I simply wis) 
state briefly the reasons for my vote. 

I have favored the volunteer system for raising an army |! 
the United States. The very best soldiers of the Nation 1! 
the past have come from the volunteers. However, I have «'\%\* 
considered and viewed this subject in times of peace Wl! 
was unnecessary to raise an army beyond peace strenst!. Pot 
this purpose it has proven satisfactory to most nation- but it 
seems to be undisputed that in times of war it has sour 0! 
later broken down and it has become necessary to resort (0 ©! vom 
It seems to be the opinion of those who have made carefu! stl y 
of the question, and who have become expert in military ™b 
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ters, that a selective draft system will be necessary sooner or 
iater in the present emergency. We are cautioned by the spe- 
cial commissioners from France and Great Britain, now in our 
country on a joint mission to cooperate with the United States 
seqinst the common enemy, not to make the mistakes their 
countries did, but to profit by their errors and start right. If 
we are obliged to resort to the draft at all, it would seem 
netter for the soldier and the country to begin with the system, 
oe there could then be no stigma attached to anyone who may 
have failed to volunteer, All the soldiers of a similar age will 
have offered their services to the country, and it will not be the 
fault of the man who is left at home if he is not accepted by 
the Government. All those remaining at home will be required 
to perform some other patriotic service of equal importance. 
This method is expected to bring about universal obligation in 
order to secure the greatest military efficiency. Those who 
may not wish the selective-draft system to apply to them are at 
perfect liberty to volunteer in either the National Guard or the 
Regular Army to bring these organizations up to war strength 
under present laws, which will require something over 500,000 
men. 

There is another and stronger reason for favoring the se- 
lective system. We find those who were originally opposed to 
this war, and people with pro-German sympathies, crying for 
the volunteer system, but intimating at the same time that they 
believe it will fail. They seem to be opposed to the selective 
system because of the fear that it will produce the necessary 
army to conquer Germany. Some have even gone so far afield 
as to argue that the selective-draft system is unconstitutional 
under our form of government, and, to sustain their conten- 
tion, have the audacity and gross ignorance to point to the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, which has no ap- 
plication whatever to the power of the Government to raise 
an army. 

While personally I would prefer to see the volunteer system 
tried out first under the same restrictions as laid down for 
the selective-draft system, yet inasmuch as the President, who 
is Commander in Chief of the Army, and the General Military 
Staff, his chief advisors, are all of the opinion that the best 
results can be obtained by using the selective-draft system 
now, I am willing to lay aside my personal preference and yield 
to the wishes of those who are specially charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the war. The time for argument 
over details is at an end. The time for united action is at 
hand. It is the plain duty of all Americans now to work and 
act together for the honor and safety of the country. We are 
now at war, and this is a war measure, and I shall not place 
a single straw in the way of those charged with the duty of 
vigorously prosecuting the war and bringing it to a speedy and 
successful conclusion, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I am for the 
pending measure, sponsored by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I am prepared, with some mis- 
givings, to vote for it; but I desire that it shall provide for 
the right of our people to volunteer and the acceptance of volun- 
teers up to the time that the draft shall be actually made. I 
have followed the President in nis request for a declaration 
of war; I have followed him in all the legislation that he has 
asked us to enact; and, so far as may be consistent with the 
retention of the liberties of our people, I shall follow him in 
all that he may desire for the successful prosecution of this war. 

But in the exigencies and in the emergency which require 
extraordinary legislation upon our part I would endeavor to 
disturb as little as possible the habits of life and the homes 
of our people. The great desideratum of government, after ail, 
is the contentment and the happiness of the governed. So far 
is human wisdom could devise America presents to the world 
this desideratum, This war, rightly and righteously under- 
taken, would be a sorry thing if it left an irritated, discon- 
tented, and unhappy people. When the safety of the Nation 
rata we may justly demand the maximum, the supreme 
aon sacrifice, but this maximum sacrifice must be taken with 
- inimum of harm and hurt to the happiness and contentment 

our people. The American people can not be measured nor 


their attitude determined by comparison with any other race. 
Ours are a 


be people who have never known drastic restrictive 
. ‘asures. Little have we felt and little have we heeded the 
flea hand of the law. The discipline requiring great sacri- 
ican the subordination of the individual to the State is 
a hown to us. A contented, happy, free people in the larg- 
bore - the word have understood and enjoyed the fullest 
laws 06 ernight, now, as it were, the most drastic of all 
po teh apply to this people. I will do it as an emergency and 
oa ineasure, but only as an emergency and a war measure do 
imesce in it. I would, however, break the force of it dur- 
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ing the period of preparation—provide, if possible, the solvent, 
that when the day comes the act may be better understood. 

Admittedly the mechanics of the draft will require some 
months for preparation and perfection. During that period 
the call could be made for volunteers, and volunteers accepted. 
Contemporaneously we may prepare for the draft and receive 
those who wish at once to serve the Nation. Under the laws 
of 1914 and 1916, as wus demonstrated by the eloquent Senator 
from Missouri, the waste and the inefficiency attributed to the 
old volunteer system will be eliminated, and the men who, in the 
interim until the draft shall occur, present themselves as volun- 
teers will be trained and equipped with the same prudence 
and care as those who will be selected by the draft. 

Under the proposal of the amendment presented for volun- 
teers, volunteers and conscripts are to be trained alike and 
similarly equipped. Neither will be sent into action until en- 
tirely fit, and both will have the utmost care bestowed upon 
them; both will be subject to the same law, the like rules, and 
the identical rigorous preparation. Under these circumstances 
I can see no good reasen why men who to-day want to serve 
their country should not be permitted to fight for it; why those 
who wish to volunteer in the three months which must elapse 
before the draft may not be received and enrolled. 

Our people are not yet war conscious. What a rude awaken- 
ing the draft will be! We are battering down the last distin- 
guishing barrier; we are now destroying the last proud tradi- 
tion that made us a Nation of sovereign free men, instead of a 
nation of mere military units. I am willing to do this tem- 
porarily for world democracy; that the philosophy of govern- 
ment which would obscure the light to mankind and would re- 
tard civilization may not be vindicated and justified by vic- 
tory; that the intellectual and the spiritual, necessary for the 
character of a nation, and without which no nation can per- 
manently endure, may be dominant world factors. 

I would do it, though, in the manner which would least dis- 
turb the domestie relations of our people, least violate their 
sensibilities and their traditions, least affect their contentment 
and their happiness. And this we can do by the preparation 
of our volunteers, by making our people war conscious, in 
familiarizing them with the emergency and the imperative ne- 
cessity. 

We ask nothing in relation to the volunteers that will not be 
done in relation to the conscripts as well. I am unable to fol- 
low some of the arguments which I have heard on this floor, 
by which the volunteer is said to be unequal, inept, and unfit, 
but by which the same man, when he is conscripted, has every 
military virtue. The amendment which is proposed here now, 
which is asked to be accepted by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, merely provides that contemporaneously with the prepa- 
ration for the draft, merely while we are getting ready for the 
draft, which we all accord and for which all of us will vote, 
you permit the Americans with red blood in their veins, who 
want to fight for their country, to have that right by volun- 
tarily asserting it unto their Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the objection to the propo- 
sition of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] is that 
by adopting temporarily the volunteer system you, as it were, 
prevent the full operation and best use of the draft system. 
The reason that conscription has been odious is because of the 
fact that in this country a volunteer system has always pre- 
ceeded the draft system. All eligible persons who failed to be- 
eome volunteers were regarded as “slackers,” shirkers, and 
cowards, even when valid excuses existed. That is the prin- 
cipal reason why hatred attached to the draft. The odium 
will be again renewed if you have the two systems by which 
men are enlisted in the service of the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can not yield in my five minutes, 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield for just a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. REED. Have you not all been boasting that you have 
those two systems now? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, I want to say that, in 
my judgment, the time has arrived when we must have but 
one system; and when we have that one system there will be 
no taunt of cowardice directed to the man who fails to join 
the Army. The very thing which has produced “slackers,” the 
thing which has visited upon the conscript system the popular 
reproach, lies in the plan under which opportunity was first 
given to volunteer with consequent reflection upon those who 
later had to be conscripted. No odium attaches to the French, 
Russian, German, and Austrian soldiers, and they were all con- 
scripted. They have no volunteer system in those countries. We 





are now entering upon a broader field than we have ever ven- 
tured upon before. 


The present world conflict is more gigantie 
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than any war which has occurred in its history. There are That eminent gentleman, Mr. Alsop, who gave the \. 
19,000,000 Inen in arms in Europe to-day, and more than 10,000,- | many delightful fables describes a certain animal that | 
0OU have been killed or disabled. It seems to me that we can | set of legs on its belly and another set of legs on its back 
never raise our proportion of soldiers for this conflict under any | it was pursued and the set of legs it was then using grew tira: 
system of volunteering. In every war of any magnitude each | it just flopped over and used the other set of legs, |), +) . 
nation sooner or later has been compelled to resort to con- | way the strange creature could run perpetually and «, 
scription. We did in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, | never overtaken. We have that class of logicians in the «, 
and in the Civil War. We are told in one breath by Senators who advocate tho 
Suppose we have to raise 2,000,000, or 3,000,000, or-perhaps | that it is all right to have the draft, because alone the 
4,000,000 nen; will anyone contend that we can raise these | draft we are going to give an opportunity for 500,000 yy, ;. 
armies under a volunteer system? Yet if we rely first upon | volunteer in the National Guard and Regular Army, and}. 
the volunteer system and then resort to conscription the draft | that there is a full outlet for all the patriotism and 
will again become odious te the people and every eligible man | valor of all American citizens, because they can yo! 
who fails to volunteer will be stigmatized as a dodger. The | This then, gentlemen, is highly desirable and it wil) i: 
result will be when conscription comes, the drafted man will | admirably. In the next breath we are told that if we rmit 
lack that mspiration of courage and devotion which a soldier | volunteering and conscription at the same time the two < 
ought to possess. But if men understand that they owe the duty | can not exist together. Thus we have these gentlemen | 
of bearing the burdens when they have shared the benefits of | part of the time on one set of legs and part of the time 
government, they will recognize when drafted that they are | other set of legs, but in each instance they are able to yoi. for 


When 


lS 


simply performing a service which they should not avoid. the conscription bill. Now, is it not time to quit that s 
When volunteering precedes a draft the latter system becomes | thing in the Senate? 
not only degrading to the men drafted, but it is demoralizing in Hither it is true that we have here a conscription plan with. 


its effects upon all the eligibles not in the service, and they con- | out a volunteer plan connected with it, or it is not true, |; 
stitute from five to ten times as many as those who enter the | the volunteer plan is connected with it now, then it does yo; 
ranks. Etigible men who refuse to volunteer when their country | lie in the mouths of those who advocate the bill to criticize for g 
calls, as I have said, are regarded as shirkers, dodgers, and | moment those who advocate carrying the volunteer systein » little 
cowards, and the consciousness of such sentiment toward them | further and permitting genuine volunteering in this country, 
weakens their moral stamina. There is nothing that so saps the Mr. President, we have been told that the volunteer pla will 
sterling qualities of manhood as a sense of want of courage. | get us so many troops that the Government can not ari and 
Thus the establishment of a volunteer system to precede con- | equip them; that they will come in hordes and droves aiid over- 
scription in a great and long war will sow the seeds of degenera- | run us. In the next breath we are told that the volunteer pian 
tion of the spirit among many of the eligible men, which ulti- | will break down, and that we can not get enough of troops by 
mately must have its deplorable effect upon the character of a | that system, Those two propositions can not stand together. 
great part of the people of a nation. At the same time those gentlemen who tell us that the Govern. 
When we find that we must calculate upon large armies, | ment can not equip the volunteers as fast as they will come also 
knowing that we can not raise them by the volunteer system, it | tell us that the Secretary of War has assured them that le wil! 
is best and fairest that we should start with the one system to | equip 500,000 volunteers if only they will enlist in the Nations! 
which we must come. George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, | Guard and the Regular Army. How can those propositions 
and Abraham Lincoln advised it. It can not be said to be an | stand together? 
un-American policy or such true Americans and patriots as The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
they were would never have urged it. Nearly all the military | Missouri has expired. 


experts both of America and Europe have declared for it. The Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, we lave 
President of the United States, who is the Commander in Chief | wasted much time in discussing the relative merits of (he vol- 


of the Army and who will receive the credit or suffer the blame | unteer and the draft systems. This is a cold, hard, business 
for the conduct of the war, wants it. Should we tie his hands | proposition. The grim necessity of war involves, of course, 
in such a crisis? That system is called the selective-draft sys- | every emotion of the human heart, They are the inevitable ac- 
tem. It is, in fact, the selective-service system. companiments of every conflict, but should not in any manuer 

First. It is equitable. It is founded upon the theory that | be allowed to control the cool, unemotional judgment i prose 
equal benefits of government should compel the carrying of | cuting the war, having before us always the end to be attained. 
equal burdens of the Government; that the rich and poor | The desolation that comes to a land is as grevious when brousit 
should, as to enlistment, be upon an exact equality; that it is} by war fought by draft as volunteers; the empty chair at tly 
unjust for willing hands to do all the work and the unwilling | fireside is no less heartbreaking when emptied by voluntecrine 


to do none. as by drafting. The widows and the orphans and all the int: 
Second. It is expedient. It is not best for the future civiliza- | inate human suffering that comes as a necessary eecolnpan 

tion of the Nation that only the brave, strong, full-blooded, | ment of war is no less grevious if brought about |)y ciller 

patriotic Americans, the flower of the youth of the land who | system. 

would volunteer, should be sacrificed in the battles fought for The thing that concerns us now is how best, surest, swiltest 

all, and that the future generations should be built up from | to end successfully this conflict. In every war of «at eni 

the weak and those who shirked their duty. tude in which we have engaged when grim necessity (0 | 





Third. It is an economic necessity. The most effective par- | relentless hand upon us we disregarded the sentini 
ticipation in war is supplying those agencies most needed. | emotions that cluster around the patriotic volunteer si © 
When the British Premier says the paramount necessity of | manded the service of every citizen eligible to aid in achicyils 
Great Britain is ships, ships, ships; when the French com- | the end sought. In the Confederacy after the volunteers |! 
missioners say France needs most not soldiers but foodstuffs, | 1862 had enlisted for 12 months the Confederate Congress [sse 
coal, steel products, and military supplies, it is an economic} q draft law, conscripting and keeping in line those \ 
waste to permit farmers, chemists, miners, munition makers, | already volunteered, as well as recruiting with (li: 
shipbuilders, and factory hands for Army supplies to abandon | new forces. The same was true on the northern sii. \\ 
their work so necessary for the success of our cause to volun- | the glorious achievements on both sides of this heroic ool! 
teer into a service less needed. The citizen must surrender the | made possible by volunteer and conscription alike \ 
individual right to choose his occupation which he possesses | glorious because of conscription? These are but 
in time of peace and yield to the paramount necessities of the | high and noble, indeed, but they sink into insignific:: 
Nation in time of war. The selective-service system proposes | side of the principle involved in this conflict and the \ 
to refuse to draft men who are in pursuits the products of | triumph of that principle. It is needless for us to)!" 


which are most needed in the prosecution of the war. against our adopting for the present war the milifury | S 
For these reasons, Mr. President, I contend that the passage | now practiced by Europe; the methods of modern w:' 
of this bill is wise, expedient, and necessary. changed so rapidly and so radically that we are | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time of the Senator from | upon an unknown turbulent sea of conflict, without « ( 
Colorado has expired. dent or ancient landmarks to guide us. We are in (iis vo" * 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, one of the most singular illus- | far as our relations to the central powers are conceries 
trations of the versatility of United States Senators is the | far as our military relations are concerned, upon ide! 7s 
ability of Senators to argue awhile on one side of a question | same footing as the allies. Would it not be folly (0° | 
and then argue awhile on the other side, and in both instances | to profit by their experience, to avoid their blunders, : aes 
to reach the particular conclusion that suits the purpose of the | ourselves of those means which they have used st" y: 
moment. The places and manner of fighting is radically chanee. 
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prigades people the air and fleets sail under the ocean, whilst 
invisible guns miles away drop death and destruction in unseen 
ae warfare, depending upon the practical application of 
scientific discoveries, calls for the highest possible skill in men 
aud officers. I therefore am going to vote for this bill, because 
[ have confidence in those upon whom we have laid the respon- 
sibility of administering the affairs of our Nation in times like 
these. I believe in their patriotism as I believe in my own. I 
helieve that they are better prepared to know in regard to this 
particular matter than I. I believe that the advice given and 
ihe measures asked for are the result of mature deliberation 
to know the best way to maintain our rights and to uphold the 
honor and dignity of the American Government. When Mr. 
Lincoln, in 1861, without warrant of law, but on account of the 
emergency, called for volunteers and raised the military and 
naval forces at his own behest, he was denounced as a usurper 
and a despot. The same criticism was laid at the door of cer- 
tain Confederate leaders ; the same was charged against George 
Washington, but the spirit of democracy in America has not 
suffered and will not suffer, for the reason that the end and 
aim of every American of high or low degree is to maintain 
our splendid democratic institutions. I have no fear of our 
losing any of our rights by a temporary surrender of certain 
peace privileges. In times of a national emergency we sur- 
reuder them the more willingly bevause we would enjoy them 
during times of peace more fully and more perpetually. “ He 
that saveth his life shall lose it” is a doctrine as divine as its 
source, 

The PRESIDING 
South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the discussion this evening 
reminds me of the fact that time, as it courses onward, still 
unrolls the volume of concealment. 

I do not question the patriotism of the President. It is not 
my province to question the patriotism of the General Staff. 
They may be doing that which they think best to meet the 
present emergencies. But I do not believe there is a man be- 
neath the American flag to-day who would vote for conscrip- 
tion if he had the faith that I have in the heroism and the 
patriotism of the American people and believed that they would 
respond promptly to the President’s call to arms. 

Conscription imputes disloyalty to the American citizen. It 
is only done because the Congress evidently believes that he 
will not respond. I do not share in that belief. I trust him 
absolutely, 

if this Government is to be maintained upon the principle 
that all the just powers of government are derived from the 
consent of the governed, then with all my heart I believe that 
the American volunteer can be relied upon to furnish the neces- 
sary force to defend the American flag, and I am not going to 
vote to put a stigma upon his good name or question his 
patriotism. I am not going to vote to affront his manhood 
until he proves to me that he is disloyal or recreant to his 
duty. He has not done anything in the past to justify even a 
suspicion of disloyalty. He has not been false to the flag; 
he has not hesitated or faltered when duty called; and I do 
lot think he deserves such treatment as is proposed in this bill. 

The Senator from Colorado says that “it implies some sort 
of degeneracy ” to refuse to volunteer if this conscript law shall 
be enacted, and that it brings ebout a want of harmony between 
the men in the Army. Well, if the citizen wants to fight, if 
he wants to do his duty, he knows what his duty is, and just 
the minute he is permitted to perform that duty under the law 
he will either do it or he will not. If he declines to do it, 
then you have got to take him by the scruff of the heck; you 
have got to drive him as you would a dumb brute. But if he is 
alive to the perils of his Government, if he is sensible of his 
obligations to his Government, when the call to arms is made by 
the Chief Executive under the law he will respond in 1917 as 
he has done in all the days of American history. 

_I should prefer the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee without the last three lines: 

Should that number not enlist within 90 days, all deficiencies shall 
secured by draft as herein provided. 

These lines should be stricken from the bill. I desire that the 
Army shall be raised by the volunteer system, and I do not 
— the threat of conscription held over the citizen to coerce 
un to do his manifest duty to his country. Let his service be 
& free-will offering—the tribute of a loyal heart to his country in 
the hour of peril. 


Pei RANSDELL, Mr. President, I am strongly in favor of 
on oo draft provided in the pending bill and shall vote 


In my opinion it is the only sure way to obtain a fair 


OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 


be 
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distribution of the labors and responsibilities entailed upon our 
country by the war. 

Patriotism imposes an obligation on all citizens to sustain 
the State everywhere and always, in peace and in war, and to 
give everything—if necessary, even all one possesses and life 
itself—to preserve the Commonwealth, This is not a voluntary 
obligation which a citizen may ussume or refuse at his option, 
but a bounden duty which must be performed whether he likes 
it or not. 

The State can not exist without taxes, and it does not ask 
its citizens to pay them as a free-will offering, hoping that 
enough well-disposed persons will respond to give the necessary 
revenue; but it provides, under severe penalties, for colleeting 
every dollar due it. The first principle of taxation is equality 
and uniformity. No Government could exist which forced one 
class of citizens to pay taxes and exempted others. The same 
rule prevails in regard to jury duty and quarantine regulations. 
We should certainly fail to secure good juries if we called for 
voluntary jurors, and thousands would refuse to rat proof their 
houses against cholera unless forced to do so. The spirit of 
our free institutions is that everyone should do his duty, but 
we provide in every case for enforcing perforinance. Why have 
a different system for military duty, the most onerous and 
important of all? 

As President Wilson so well says, “ The principle of the 
selective draft, in short, has at its heart this idea, that there is 
ti universal obligation to serve and that a public authority 
should choose those upon whom the obligation of military serv- 
ice shall rest, and also in a sense choose those who shall do the 
rest of the Nation’s work.” 

Mr. President, as I understand the selective draft provided in 
the pending bill it will put into execution a plan very carefully 
devised by our highest military and civil authorities, which will 
select in a fair and impartial way, just to everyone, rich and 
poor, powerful and weak, a suflicient number of vigorous young 
men to fight the Nation’s battles, and will exempt from military 
duty certain classes whose work is more essential to the public 
welfare; in other words, will take for the Army those who 
ought to fight and leave behind those who ought to perform 
other service. 

If we adopt the volunteer system I doubt that every man will 
do his duty ; many patriotic men will gladly volunteer and give 
up their lives, but a great many others, who owe the same mili- 
tary service to the State, will hold back for one cause or an- 
other and not respond to their country’s call. Every citizen of 
the United States owes the same allegiance to it, and every 
citizen capable of bearing arms is bound in duty to do so if 
called upon; indeed, military service is the very highest duty of 
the citizen—much higher than the contribution of financial 
aid—and is in no sense a voluntary offering. The volunteer 
system permits some to perform the greatest possible service, 
even a sacrifice of life, and allows others to enjoy all the bene- 
fits and advantages of government without counter responsibili- 
ties. This is wrong, undemocratic, unfair in every way, and 
not a square deal by any means. 

If my relatives are induced by patriotic feeling to fight and 
die for their fatherland, my neighbors should do likewise. In 
other words, common honesty and fair play demand a system 
which treats everyone alike and shows favoritism to none, 
This thought is well illustrated by a remark made recently by 
one of my friends in Louisiana. He said that when our trouble 
with Mexico broke out some time ago two of his sons enlisted in 
the Army. While they were away doing their duty as volun- 
teers one of their young friends called to see him. Conversa- 
tion turned upon the war, and being asked why he also did not 
enlist the young man said with a sneer he would never be 
caught in a snap like that. My friend was disgusted atid told 
me that while he was willing for his boys to go when called 
upon, he wished to insist upon the adoption of a system that 
would insure like treatment to all other persons liable to iili- 
tary duty. I think he is right. 

A very serious situation at this time is the necessity of pro- 
ducing a large surplus of food, so that our own people can pur- 
chase the necessaries of life at a reasonable cost instead of the 
exorbitant prices which now prevail, and that we may be able 
to aid our starving brethren in Europe. There is a general short- 
age of food throughout the world, and it is imperative that every 
encouragement be given by us to agriculture. We must induce 
more people to engage in producing food; we must send addi- 
tional workers to the farms, and not allow any of those now on 
the farms to leave them. It is just as essential to have good 
food to maintain the life and strength of the Nation as it is to 
have soldiers to fight for the Nation’s honor. Napoleon said 
an army travels on its stomach, and a hungry army is half 
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defeated. These statements are as true when applied to ene | my apprehensions are great, my preparations should be ean 


masses who compose our hundred million citizens as to the sol- 
diers in the field, and it would be extreme folly not to provide 
ample food for all our people at prices they are able to pay. 

Moreover, we can perform no more beneficial or effective serv- 
ice to our allies than by furnishing them food. Twenty million 
men in Eurepe have been withdrawn for three years from pro- 
ductive pursuits; business of every kind is disorganized, espe- 
cially food production and transportation. If we do not help to 
feed these people. and that quickly, millions of them will starve, 
and IT am not so sure that our own citizens will eseape awful 
suffering if we neglect to produce as much food as possible. 
There is no division of opinion ou this point,-and as we need 
more food to supply our own shortage and great quantities for 
our allies, it would be very unwise to remove an appreciable 
number of men from our farms. 

If a volunteer system be adopted, no portion of our manhood 
will rush to the colors more quickly than boys reared in the 
country, with the breadth of vision and keen ambition imparted 
by their close touch with nature and the virility which comes 
from active outdoor life. I do not mean to reflect in the slightest 
degree upon the boys of cities and towns who will do their duty 
also, but I do say, and history will confirm the statement, that 
young men froin the country have always borne their full share 
in every war, aye, more than their share. They will do likewise 
in this struggle, unless they are encouraged to stay at home 
and made to understand that they can serve the Nation better 
us food producers than as fighters. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I have consumed no portion 
of the time of the Senate throughout the prolonged debate upon 
this bill, and yet I feel that before a decisive vote is taken I 
should, as briefly as possible, state some of the things which 
are in my mind. In the five minutes allowed me under the 
unnnimous-consent agreement I ean not canvass the whole 
field of considerations which induce me to vote as I shall, 
much less elaborate as fully as I should like any one particular 
phase of the questions involved. I am therefore constrained to 
refrain from saying many things I should like to say and to 
briefly state in what might seem dogmatic form the things I 
do say. 

And first, Mr. President, I wish to observe that the present 
juneture in which we find ourselves is full of dire possibilities. 
Krom this war there may ensue consequences destructive not 
only of governments as now constituted but, what is of more 
consequence, the demolition of those ideals of democracy whose 
permanent contribution to the world we are fond of believing 
it was the proud distinetion of this Republic in a large way to 
make. If we lose we shall have spent life and treasure in 
vain, and government by the free peoples of the earth, not 
excepting our own, shall have proven its inability to vindicate 
its right te live. The integrity—the very existence—of our own 
Republic, with all its blessed ideals and sacred purposes, is, 
I conceive, hanging in the balanee and is inextricably involved 
with the outeome of this gigantic conflict. 

I briefly mention my conception of the momentous magnitude 
of the issue to emphasize the frame of mind in which I ap- 
proach my vote upon this bill and the proposed amendment. 
Mr. President, war is abhorrent te me, and I shrink from con- 
templating the flood of misery in which the future of it might 
engulf us; but, sir, the issue is such that I am forced to blind 
my eyes to the awful sight and deaden my ears to the dreadful 
griefs which it entails and vete for the measure here which will 
enable us to wage war in the most vigorous way, to the end that 
it may the sooner be terminated. 

If the issue here were a direct one between the selective-draft 
system and the volunteer system as a fixed policy throughout 
this war, I sheuld wnhesitatingly vote for the selective-draft 
svstein. I should de this because I -eonsider it the most fair, 
equitable, just, and democratic way of apportioning among the 
citizens the military duty of bearing arms. The volunteer sys- 
tem is the converse of this. Equal benefits impose equal bur- 
dens, and I can seé no reason why some citizens should be 
pernitted, as they are under the volunteer system, to tender 
themselves for the perfermance of their duty to the country and 
others be permitted to elect an avoidance of tiat duty. 

Again, Mr. President, viewing it from. the efficiency side, we 
must not only, in the first instance, raise an army, but we 
must as well, out of an abundance of precaution, devise a 
scheme that will not only supply the wastage in the ranks of 
the first army raised, but also a scheme that will produce new 
increments as the future circumstances will require. And I 


am convinced that the volunteer system, however it might 
prove efficient in-a trifling war, will, reasoning from’ the experi- 
ence of the pust, prove utterly inefficient in such a prolonged 
conflict as the present one might be. 


Prudence tells me that if 


mensurately so. 

And, accordingly, I should oppose a volunteer syst: 
permanent plan for raising forces in this war. ; 

But we are afforded an alternative here by the McKellar ; 
ment, which provides for raising the first 500,000 me) 
volunteer system within 90 days; and in the event tha 
tem will not produce that number within that time. thon 
plete the quota by selective draft, and in any event, yn 
amendment, all deficiencies and new increments shall }) 
by selective draft. This alternative is neither one thine ; 
other. It is a logical inconsistency. In its volunteer | 
repudiates the equity of its selective-draft phase, ay 
latter phase it pronounces against the inequality and ine! 
ness of its volunteer phase. 

I can not vote for this amendment. It is a comproni 
satisfies nothing. If it were adopted it would, to be sure 
the laurels upon the men who came forward under its yo 
provisions and by the same rule would attach ignominy 
men who were caught under its selective-draft provisions. 
indeed, would the word “ conscript,” as the term has jy 
here—I think improperly used—connote shame and. repro 
Whereas if the selective-draft system is consistently adhor 
embracing all within the broad scope of its operation, 10 
will feel, on the one hand, that he is glorified nor, on the oj}or 
that he is disgraced, for all will enter the ranks by th 
portal, 

Again, to raise the 500,000 men provided for by this ; 
inent a process of selection must be undertaken so as to ayoird 
having them draw unduly from the ranks of vital industry: 
and therefore, after making allowanee for the exemptions. to 
raise this 500,000 men from volunteers it would necessititec 1 
volunteering of a number much larger than the 500,000, 

There is no assurance that the required number would volun- 
teer to supply this first increment of 500,000. If we should 
try the method proposed by this amendment, and if it should 
not yield the number called for, as it might not because of the 
impeading draft, our position at home and abroad would suffer 
in the estimate of those whose high opinion and confidence we 
desire to retain and would lend encouragement to the enemy, 
who is looking for every sign of weakness, an evidence, hovw- 
ever slight, of indifference on our part as an encouragement to 
them in their hostilities against us. 

I have given this subject my careful attention and brought 
to it the best light of my mind and conscience. I deplore the 
neeessity which compels this Congress to address its delibera- 
tions to subjects of this nature. But, Mr. President, facts (o 
not disappear nor circumstances fade by ignoring them. 1! 
fact is we are in an inconceivably huge struggle. As revolting 
as it may be to contemplate, we must face it. And believing we 
should bear ourselves in this conflict as befits a great and 
powerful people, I shall vote for this bill without the proposed 
amendment, because I believe it to be the most effectual way o! 
applying the might of our power to the successful and glorio 
termination of the conflict. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rexep], an orator of force and fire, one of the ablest, most 
widely informed, and most effective debaters this body ever head, 
described, a ‘few days ago, in sentences that blazed, what wor 
happen if there should now be a call for volunteers to fet 
He said in effect that drums, “ boisterous” drums, would rol! 
bands would play, bugles blow, rockets burst, orators (huncer, 
and a general uproar ensue from the heart of which Amer! 
patriotism would leap new panoplied and reborn. 

Mr. President, does American patriotism depend on fh m- 
buoyant methods such as these? Is it not deeper than all (his: 
Does it find nobler expression in the gleam of arms anc Uhh 
forms, the crash of battle, than elsewhere? 

Right here is the vice of the pesition taken by the S' 
from Tennessee, Mr. MCKetiar, the Senator from \! 
Mr. Reep, and their associates and sympathizers in 
troversy. In making enlistment for the fighting lin 
ject of especial appeal, of especial excitement and enc’ 
they exalt what is but one branch of a great service 2h) 
of all proportion and fall into the very militarism (i) 
avoid. They want the surging crowds, delirious under (ic 
of music and the thrill of oratory, to call for men to !\- , 
thinking of the effect of all this on the man who cow’ Tt 
more efficient service by remaining with his family, = - 0" 
his store, his farm, his bank, or his shop. Under | > - 
McKet1ar brass band and steam piano system he tcc's na “es 
must fight, or wear through life the coward’s boul - 
slacker’s brand. Under the Woodrow Wilson plan there is hr" 
and there is glory for all, for the man at home as Ww"! 
man at the front. 








as the 








1911. 

When Woodrow Wilson, recognizing the willingness of all the 
eople to serve wherever needed most, announced through this 
pill that the formation of the fighting groups of the peoples’ 
service army Was a matter of quiet, orderly, and intelligent se- 
jection, and that equal care must be had in ascertaining those 
pest adapted to duties at home, he dealt militarism the severest 
ylow it has yet received and laid the foundations for an ideal 
army of democracy. ; 

Yhe selective plan embodied in this bill presents the most 
effective method of mobilizing the resources of our country for 
a war that may involve its very existence and the fate of all 
free government. Under the Rrep-McKELLar system, or lack of 
eystem, families may be broken up, colleges and schools dis- 
wlved, industries crippled, entire sections stripped of able- 
hodied male inhabitants, farms depopulated, general disorganiza- 
tion and confusion precipitated. Under the Woodrow Wilson 
system of fair and impartial selection it will be the especial 
effort of those laboring under the President’s direction to keep 
families intact as much as possible, to keep agriculture, com- 
merce, manufacture, and education from as much disturbance 
as may be practicable, to keep in mind the fact that as much 
depends on the men, the women, and the children back home as 
the men at the struggle’s front. And no scornful finger may 
be pointed at the men in the field, the shop, the factory, the 
home who are soldiers in the great service army as much as 
the man with the shoulder straps and gold lace. 

Never was severer ridicule leveled at any measure than that 
heaped by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEeELLAr] on the 
provisions of this bill providing for the military service of 
young men, Let me say to him that most of the soldiers, North 
and South, who fought in the American Civil War, at the time 
of its occurrence the most gigantic struggle in modern history, 
were young men, They left a record of valor and endurance 
that will live on the lips of glory, a Jheritage that has united 
the American people forever about the aitars of their memory. 

Mr. President, the word “conscription” gained its unpopu- 
larity from the fact that it was put into operation through 
stern necessity after volunteers had been invited and a contrast 
established that should never have been permitted. Let us not 
repeat that error now. 

I believe in compulsory liability to military service because I 
believe in compulsory liability to jury service, to posse service 
at the call of local peace officers, to road service, and in compul- 
sory law and order. I believe in it because I believe in equality 
of burden, equality of sacrifice, and equality of duty to the 
American flag. 

Mr. President, no purer and no sublimer purposes have ever 
animated any people than those that prompt us now. We have 
ho quarrel with the German people, but with the Prussian autoc- 
racy that dominates them—that now would dominate and ter- 
rorize mankind. Many of the citizens of my own State are 
descended from ancestors who came to Texas from Germany to 
escape this despotism. Let me say here that it has been my 
privilege to know something of the characteristics and ideals of 
the Americans of German descent in Texas. My roommate for 
a considerable time at the University of Texas was John Conrad 
Romburg, a gifted Texan of German extraction, now an orna- 
ihent of the legal profession at Gonzales. Many of the most de- 
lightful moments of my college life center about my association 
With him. One of my opponents for the Democratic nomination 
for the Wnited States Senate in 1912 was another gentleman of 
German blood, Jacob Wolters. The arena of Texas politics has 
never seen a manlier nor an abler contestant. He issued a state- 
nent a few days ago reviewing the causes that led the United 
States into this war, and it was one of the most comprehensive 
and convincing presentations of the American side that has yet 
‘ippeared. And like Jacob Wolters, the other Americans of 
German blood: in Texas will be just as loyal and as true, as 
ready to give their life and treasure for American ideals, as any 
other element of our citizenship—a citizenship so diverse in 
racial origin, so united in devotion to human liberty. Our en- 
trance into this conflict makes it certain that we must fight as 
long as Prussian despotism survives, and that may be long 
after the current struggle has ended. We have lifted the sword 
for liberty, law, and brotherhood, realizing that the triumph of 
these principles in the world will mean peace for all mankind 
forever and forevermore. In adopting the measure before us 
ve will join the American people in sending this message to the 
Suceessor of Lincoln and Jefferson and Washington at the other 
end of the historic Avenue, “ We are with you, Mr. President, 
100,000,000 strong,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Texas 
a8 expired, 

Mr. ROBINSON. 


ently is manifest, 
aggressive 


Mr. President, the foolishness of fighting 
The duty is upon Congress to provide an 
policy which will make victory certain. 


Whether we 
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will engage in war with Germany is now behind us. We are 
at war with that great Empire and the real question to be de- 
termined in the consideration of this bill is how we are to 
provide the soldiers necessary to maintain our Nation’s cause. 
The subject has been under discussion for many days. It is 
impossible now to go into it in detail, but I favor the selective- 
draft plan because I believe it is the fairest method that has 
been suggested, because I am sure that it is effective and will 
provide the soldiers necessary, and because I am sure it is the 
scientific and economic method of raising the necessary troops. 
It will enable us to retain in industry those most useful there 
and bring to the colors an efficient fighting force. 

Some one has said in the Congress that the term “conscript ” 
is synonymous with “convict.” The term “ conscript,” Mr. 
President, contemplates the service rendered by the citizens 
under law. It differs in every respect from penal servitude im- 
posed as a punishment for crime, and the Congressman who can 
not see that distinction finds no proper place here. His proper 
place is in a hospital for the feeble-minded. 

In advocating the selective-draft system I do not discredit 
the courage of the soldiers who volunteered in our wars during 
the past. That is conceded by every student of history. But 
I do believe that the new methods and instruments of warfare 
have minimized in some degree the elements of personal courage, 
which was the controlling factor in winning triumphs in the 
wars of the past. It is true that personal courage must not be 
discounted, but endurance, power, and fitness have become of 
the very greatest importance, and I believe the selective draft 
is better calculated to obtain this than the old volunteer plan. 

As a Member of Congress charged with a responsibility the 
like of which I never expect to experience again during my 
lifetime, I intend to vote for that plan which I believe is best 
calculated to bring success to the American arms. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, for reasons to which I need not 
do more than allude, I have been obliged to refrain from 
participating in this discussion. I desire, however, to have 
read into the Recorp at this place a telegram which I have 
this day sent to the Daily Oklahqman, and I will also make the 
request to print in the Recorp without reading a brief speech 
delivered by Daniel Webster in the House of Representatives on 
the subject of military conscription. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 
The Secretary will read the telegram senc to the desk by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The Secretary“read as follows: 


{Telegram sent by Senator Gore to the 
1917.] 


Daily Oklahoman, Apr. .28, 
Editor OKLAHOMAN, 


Oklohoma City, Okla.: 


The pending military bill provides for filling up the Regular Army 
with volunteers and only in case that volunteering fail does it 
authorize conscription. It provides for filling up the National Guard 
with volunteers, and only in case volunteering should fail does It 
authorize conscription. The McKellar amendment provides for rais- 
ing the additional forces required by the volunteer system, but in 
ease volunteering should fail it authorizes conscription. No one can 
object to conscription if the system of volunteering should not suc- 
ceed. We must wage, we must win this war. 

Secretary Baker has stated that it would be impossible to organize 
an army under the selective conscript plan prior to August next. The 
McKellar amendment would permit the organization of an army of 
500,000 volunteers between now and August. Why should we sacrifice 
this time when it may be the price of an early victory? I am not quite 
convinced that an army of conscripted slackers (I dislike the word) 
would excel either in valor, efficiency, or patriotism an army of patri- 
otic volunteers. Why should we brand the American boy as a con- 
script without affording him the opportunity to earn the glory of an 


American volunteer? Are we the degenerate sons of heroic sires? Let 
us give patriotism a chance before resorting to Prussianism. 
In the Union Army there were 2,657,000 volunteers. There were 


The drafting of that number occasioned riot- 
ing and bloodshed. In the present war England raised 5,000,000 
volunteers before resorting to the draft. The London Nation declares 
that English conscription has been a failure, that it has chilled the 
patriotic ardor of the people, and that it has sacrificed one of the 
most deeply rooted principles of their political tradition, and then 
adds significantly, “ We. hoped to reap a Prussian reward; but to give 
up one’s own strong points is no talisman for acquiring one’s enemy's. 

Canada, with fewer people than New York, has raised 400,000 volun- 
teers. She spurns conscription. Australia, with fewer people than 
Illinois, has raised 250,000 volunteers. In a popular election she de- 
feated conscription by an overwhelming majority. Even the troops in 
the trenches voted two to one against the hated draft. Col. Roosevelt 
now has an offer of 123,000 volunteers. Could not President Wilson 
raise a volunteer army sufficient to defend the honor of the Nation? Is 
the spirit of America departed? Shall we cast suspicion upon the 
popularity of this war? I have no sympathy with those military 
critics who are constantly casting asperations upon the American 
volunteers who have won every victory and who have baptized with 
their blood every battlefield of the Republic. Shall we now, in order 
to adopt the draft, impeach the patriotism of the living and dishonor 
the memory of the dead? Let us not in our unique attempt to substi 
tute democracy for military despotism in Germany incur the risk of 
substituting military despotism for democracy fn America. Let us not 
sow the wind lest we reap the whirlwind. If to cherish with reverence 
and surrender with regret the most sacred ideals and traditions of our 
fathers be an offense, then, indeed, have I offended. 


only 46,000 conscripts. 
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SPEECH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

[The House had under consideration a bill proposing to draft men 
for service in the War of 1812.] 

Mr. Webster. Mr. Chairman, after the best reflection which I have 
been able to bestow on the subject of the bill before you, I am of the 
opinion that its principles are not warranted by any provision of the 
Constitution. It appears to me to partake of the nature of those 
other propositions for military measures which this session, so fertile 
in invention, has produced. It is of the same class with the plan of 
the Secretary of War; with the bill reported to this House by its own 
committee for filling the ranks of the Regular Army by classifying the 
male population of the United States; with the resolution recently in- 
troduced by an honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Ingersoll, 
and which now lies on your table, carrying the principle of compulsory 
service in the Regular Army to its utmost extent. 


Bi 


This bill, indeed, is less undisguised in its object and less direct 
in its means than some of the measures proposed. It is an attempt to 
exercise the power of forcing the free men of this country into the 
ranks of the Army for the general purposes of the war under color of a 
military service. To this end it commences with a classification which 
is in no way connected with the general organization of the militia, nor, 
to my apprehension, included within: any of the powers which Congress 
possesses over them. All the authority which this Government has 
over the militia until actually called into the service is to enact laws 
for their organization and discipline. This ——— it has exercised. 
It now possesses the further power of calling into its service any pon 
tion of the militia of the States in the particular exigencies for which 
the Constitution provides, and of governing them during the continu- 
ance of such service. Here its authority ceases. The classification of 
the whole body of the militia, according to the provisions of this bill, 
is not a measure which respects either their general. organization or 
their discipline. It is a distinct system introduced for new purposes, 
and not connected with any power which the Constitution has con- 
ferred on Congress. 

But, sir, there is another consideration. The services of the men 
to be raised under this act are not limited to those cases in which 
alone this Government is entitled to the aid of the militia (‘ militia ”’ 
as used in the Constitution refers to the entire male population of the 
several States capable of bearing arms, the age limits varying in dif- 
ferent States. The National Guard, strictly speaking, is not the 
militia, but simply the Organized Militia) of the States. These cases 
are particularly stated in the Constitution, “to repel invasion, sup- 
press insurrection, or execute the laws.’ But this bill has no limita- 
tion in this respect. The usual mode of legislating on the subject is 
abandoned. The only section which would have confined the services 
of the militia proposed to be raised within the United States has been 
stricken out, and if the President should not march them into the 
Provinces of England at the north.or of Spain at the south it will not 
be because he is prohibited by any provision in this act. 

This, then, sir, is a bill for calling out the militia not according to 
its existing organization, but by draft from new created classes—not 
merely for the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing: insurrection, 
or executing the laws, but for the general objects of war—for defend- 
ing ourselves or invading others, as may be thought expedient; not for 
a sudden emergency or for a short time, but for long stated periods ; 
for two years if the proposition of the Senate should finally prevail ; 
for one year if the amendment of the House should be adopted. What 
is this, sir, but raising a standing army out of the militia by draft, and 
to be recruited by draft in like manner as-often as occasions require? 

This bill, then, is not different in principle from the other_ bills, 
plans, and resolutions which I have mentioned. The present discus- 
sion is properly and necessarily common to them all. t is a discus- 
sion, sir, of the last importance. That measures of this nature should 
be debated at all in the councils of a free government is a cause of 
dismay. The question is nothing less than whether the most essential 
rights of personal liberty shall be surrendered and despetism embraced 
in its worst form. "I 


I have risen on this occasion, with anxious and painful emotions, to 
add my admonitions to what has been said by others. Admonition 
and remonstrance, I am aware, are not acceptable strains. They are 
duties of unpleasant performance. But they are, in my judgment, the 
duties which the condition of a falling state imposes. They are duties 
which sink deep into his conscience, who believes it probabie that they 
may be the last services which he may be able to render to the govern- 
ment of his.country, On the issue of this discussion I believe the fate 
of this Government may rest. Its duration is incompatible, in my 
opinion, with the existence of the measures in contemplation, A crisis 
has at last arrived, to which the course of things has long tended, and 
which may be decisive upon. the happiness of present and future 
generations. 

If there be anything important in the concerns of men, the considera- 
tions which fill the present hour are important. I am anxious above all 
things to stand acquitted before God and my conscience and in the public 
judgments of all participation in the counsels which have brought us 
to our present condition and which now. threaten the dissolution of the 
Government. When the present generation of men shall be swept away 
and that this Government ever existed shall be a matter of history only, 
I desire that it may then be known that you have not proceeded in your 
course unadmonished and unforewarned. Let it then be known that there 
were those who would have stopped you in the career of your measures 
and held you back as by the skirts of your garments from the precipice 
over which you are plunging.and drawing after the Government of your 
country, ° 

It is time for Congress to examine and decide for itself. It has taken 
things on trust long enough. It has followed Executive recommendation 
till there remains no hope of finding. safety in that path. What is there, 
sir, that makes it the duty of this people now to grant new confidence 
to the administration and to surrender their most important rights to 
- pinavenen? On what merits of its own does it rest this extraordinary 
claim? 

Let us examine the nature and extent of the power which is assumed 
by the various military measures before us. n the present want of 
men and money the Secretary of War has proposed to.Congress a mill- 
tary conseription. For the conquest of Camada the people will not enlist, 


and if they would the Treasury is exhausted and they couid not be paid. 
Conscription is chosen as the most promising instrument, both of over- 
coming. the reluctance to the service and of subdu 
which arise from the deficiencies of the exchequer. 

asserts the right to fill the -ranks of the Regular Army by compulsion. 


g the difficulties 
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contends that it may now take 1 out of every 25 men, and »; 
whole of the rest whenever its occasions require. Pérsons t! 
by force and put into an army may be compelled to serye the 
the war or for life. They may be put on any service, at home 
for defense or for invasion, according to the will and pleas 
Government. This power does not grow out of any invasion of t} 
try or even out of a state of war. It belongs to the Governm 
times, in peace as well as war, and is to be exercised und r F 
stances according: to its mere discretion. This, sir, is the , ; 
principle contended for by the Secretary of War. ; . 

Is this, sir, consistent with the character of a free goyerny 
this civil liberty? Is this the real character of our Constity: 
sir; indeed it is not. The Constitution is libeled, foully line) 
people of this country have not established for themselves su) 
of despotism, They have net purchased at a vast expense oj t 
treasures and their own blood a Magna Charta to be slaves. W} 
written in the Constitution, in what article or section is it . 
that you may take children from their parents and parents fre 
children and compel them to fight the battles of any war which ¢) 
or the wickedness of Government may engage in? Under what 
ment has this: power lain hidden which now for the first tis), 
forth, with’a tremendous and baleful aspect, to trample down 1 . 
stroy the dearest. rights of personal liberty? Who will show rae 
constitutional injunction which makes it the duty of the American 
people to surrender everything valuable in life, and even life it es 
when the safety of their country and its liberties may demand th 
fice, but whenever the purposes of an ambitious and misehievous : 
ment may require it? Sir, I almost disdain to go to quotat 7 
references to prove that such an abominable doctrine has no foynier.. 
in the Constitution of the country. It is:enmough: to know that that io. 
strument was intended as the basis of a free Government and tha; +). 
power contended for is incompatible with any notion of persona! rty 
An'attempt to maintain this doctrine upon the provisions of the Con 
tution is an exercise of perverse ingenuity to extract slavery fro 1} 
substance of a free government. It isan attempt to show by proot sna 
argument that we ourselves are subjects of despotism and that we } 
a right to chains and bondage, firmly secured to us and our childrey 
the provisions of our Government. It has been: the labor of other yw. 
at other times to mitigate and reform the powers of government con 
struction; to support the rights of personal security by every species of 
favorable and benign interpretation, and thus to infuse a free epirit into 
governments: not friendly in their general structure and formation to 
public liberty. i 

The supporters of the measures before us act on the opposite principl 
It is their task to raise arbitrary powers, by construction, out of 9 pip 
written charter of national liberty, It: is their pleasing duty to frco 
of the delusion, which we have fondly cherished; that we are the suijects 
of a mild, free, and limited Government, and to demonstrate by a recular 
chain of premises and conclusions that government possesses over us a 
power more tyrannical, more arbitrary, more dangerous, more allied to 
blood and murder, more full of every, form: of: mischief, more productive 
of every sort of misery than has been exercised by any civilized erh- 
ment, with one exception, in modern times. 

Ill. 


The Secretary of War has favored us with an argument on tli 
stitutionality of this. power. Those who lament that such doctrin 
should. be supported by the opinion of a high officer of Government 
may a little abate their regret when: they remember that the same 
officer, in his last’ letter of instructions to our ministers abroad, main- 
tained the contrary. In that letter he declares that even the im- 
pressment of seamen, for whith many more plausible reasons | 
given than for the impressment of. soldiers, is repugnant to our ( 
stitution. 

It might, therefore, be sufficient answer to his 
present case to quote against it the sentiments of its own au! 
to place the two opinions before the House in a state of irreconcila 
conflict. Further comment on either might then be properly forborne, 
until he should be pleased to inform us which he retracted 
which he adhered. But the importance of the subject may justify 
a: further consideration of the argument. 

Congress having by the Constitution a power to raise armi the 
Secretary contends that no. restraint is to be imposed on the exercise 
of this power except: such: as is expressly stated in the written let! 
of the instrument. In other words, that Congress may execute its 
powers by any means it chooses, unless such means are parti E 
prohibited. But the general nature and object of the Constitu 
Jose as rigid restriction on the means of exercising power 
one by the most explicit injunctions. It is the first prin 
cable to such a case that no construction shall be admitted \ 
pairs the general nature and character of the instrument. \ 
Constitution of government is to be construed upon free princ)) 
every branch of its provisions is to receive such an inter} 
is full of its generai spirit. No means are to be taken by 
which would strike us absurdly if expressed. And what \ 
been more absurd than: for this Constitution to have said that to se 
the great blessings of liberty it gave to Government an_ re 
yower of military conscription? Yet such is the absurdit) 
s made to exhibit under the commentary of the Secretary o 

IV. . 

But it is saidi that it might happen that an army would 
raised by voluntary enlistment, in which case the power to ! 
army would be granted in vain, unless they might be raised) 
pulsion. If this reasoning could prove anything it would eq ; 
that whenever the legitimate powers of the Constitution 
so badly administered as to cease to answer the great cnes 
by them, such new powers may be assumed or usurped as at 
administration may deem expedient. This is a_ result Tt 
reasoning to which the Secretary does not profess to go. }) ny 
true result. For if it. is to be assumed that ail powers we Ms 
which mi . 
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ht by possibility become necessary, and that vernmens 
itself is the jadee of this possible necessity, then the powels 
Government. are’ precisely: what it chooses they should be. 4 
same: reasoning to any other power granted to Congress 4°! 
accuracy by its result. Congress has power to borrow lol! 
is it to exercise this power? Is it confined to voluntiry (0° 
There is no express limitation to that effect, and in the lan 1a 
the Seeretary it might happen—indeed, it has happened— et fon ie 
could not be found willing to lend. Money might be borrowed tr 
any other mode. In other words, Congress might resort to 4 . 


mo! 








loan. It. might take the money of any man by force and give i 
c exchequer notes or certificates of stock. Would Se rethyT | 
tutional, sir? It is entirely within the reasoning of the * ‘ 
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se the result of his argument, outraging the rights of individuals 
and _ —_ ‘degree than the practical consequences which he himself 


a from it. A compulsory loan is not to be compared, in point of 
enormity with a omens military service. 
OF sen Yar has proved the right of Congress to enact a 


the Secretary of Z 
i Ut or ecing a draft of men out of the militia into the Regular Army, 
= will at any time be able to _— quite as clearly that Congress has 
he wer to create a dictator. The arguments which have helped him in 
powrrase will equally help him in the other. The same reason of a 
one sed or possible state of necessity which is urged now may be 
= seated then with equal pertinency and effect. 
Sr, in granting Congress the power to raise armies, the preahe have 
oranted all the means which are ordinary and usual and which are 
“psistent with the liberties and security of the people themselves, and 
they have granted no others. To talk about the unlimited power of 
the Government over the means to execute its authority is to hold a 
janguage Which is true = in regard to despotisms. he tyranny of 
srhitrary government consists as much in its means as in its ends, 
snd it would be a ridiculous and absurd constitution which should be 
jess cautious to grant against abuses in the one case than in the other. 
4] the means and instruments which a free government exercises, as 
‘ell as the ends and objects it pursues, are to partake of its own 
essential character and to be conformed to its genuine spirit. A free 
vovernment With arbitrary means to administer it is a contradiction ; 
» free government without adequate provisions for personal security 
ig an absurdity; a free government with an uncontrolled power of 
military conscription is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous and 
abominable that ever entered into the head of man. 


¥. 


Sir, I invite the supporters of the measures before you to look to 
their actual operations. Let the men who have so often pledged their 
own fortunes and their own lives to the support of this war look to 
the wanton sacrifice which they are about to make of their lives and 
fortunes. They may talk as they will about substitutes and compensa- 
tion and exemptions. It must come to the draft at last. If the Gov- 
ernment can not hire men to voluntarily fight its battles, neither can 
individuals. If the war should continue, there will be no escape, and 
every man’s fate and every man’s life will come to depend ov the issue 
of the military draft. ho shall describe to you the horror which 
your orders of conscription shall create in the once happy villages of 
this country? Who shall describe the anguish and distress which they 
will spread over those hills and valleys where men have heretofore 
heen aceustomed to labor and to rest in security and happiness? An- 
ticipate the scene, sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft 
and to throw the dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers 
and sisters, of helpless age and helpless infancy, shall gather round 
the theater of this horrible lottery, as if the strokes of death were to 
fall from heaven before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a 
husband. And in the majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of 
death. Under present prospects of a continuance of the war, not one- 
half of them on whom your conscription shall fall will ever return to 
tell the tale of their sufferings. They will perish of disease and pesti- 
lence or they will leave their bones to whiten in fields beyond the 
frontier. Does the lot fall on the father of a family? His children, 
already orphans, shall see his face no more. When they behold him for 
the last time they shall see him lashed and fettered and dragged away 
from bis own threshold like a felon and an outlaw. Does it fall on 
a son, the hope and staff of aged parents? That hope shall fail them. 
On that staff they shall lean no longer. They shall not enjoy the hap- 
piness of dying before their children. They shall totter to their graves 
bereft of their offspring and unwept by any who inherit their blood. 
Does it fall on a husband? The eyes which watch his parting steps 
miy swim in tears forever. She is a wife no longer. There is no rela- 
tion so tender or so sacred that, by these accursed measures, you do not 
propose to violate it. Into the paradise of domestic life you enter, not 
adeee by ,temptations and sorceries, but by open force and vio- 
ence, 

Nor is it, sir, for the defense of his own house and home that he 
who is subject to military draft is to perform the task allotted to 


him * * 
" VI. 

I would ask, sir, whether the supporters of these measures have well 
weighed the difficulties of their undertaking? Have they considered 
Whether it will be found easy to execute laws which bear such marks 
of despotism on their front and which will be so productive of every sort 
and degree of misery in their execution? For one, sir, I hesitate not to 
say that they can not be executed. No law professedly passed for the 
purpose of compelling a service in the Regular Army, not any law 
vs under gover of military draft shall compel men to serve fn the 
ome sot for the emergencies mentioned in the Constitution but for 
onger periods and for the general objects of war, can be carried into 
eect. The operation of measures thus unconstitutional and illegal 
ought to be prevented by a resort to other measures which are both 
‘cnstitutional and legal. It will be the solemn duty of the State gov- 
‘aments to protect their own authority over their own militia and to 
the mpeee between their citizens and arbitrary power. These are among 
oben for which the State governments exist, and their hichest 
lgations bind them to the preservation of their own rights and the 
la of their people. I express the sentiments here, sir, because 
ae express them to my constituents. Both they and myself live 
onan a onstitution whieh teaches us that ‘the doctrine of nonresist- 
destren arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, slavish, and 
bill : se of the good and happiness of mankind” {New Hampshire 
veh . fights}. With the same earnestness with which I now exhort 
her nae from these measures I shall exhort them to exercise their 

. ay le right of providing for the security of their liberties. 
eonnties opinion, sir, the sentiments of the free population of this 
to sake ee sreatly mistaken here, The Nation is not yet in a temper 
odin y to conscription. The people have too fresh and strong a 
it Me the blessings of civil liberty to be willing thus to surrender 
gies An ray talk to them as much as you please of the victory and 
ohjeste | * naines in the enemy's Provinces; they will hold those 
ren teed y ght estimation if the means be a forced military service. 
riety tet ie to them the song of the Canadian conquests in all its va- 
substantt anh will not be charmed out of the remembrance of their 
oe ae - nterests and true happiness. Similar pretenses, they kno 


Ww 
; raves tn which 
and they will take ore liberties of other nations have been buried 


AWS, sir 
Seatter them San aout create nothing but opposition. 


A military 
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serpents’ teeth, they will spring up 
force can not be raised in this manner 


but > 
that Ye the means of a military force. If the administration has found 
an army without conscription, it will find, if it 
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venture on these experiments, that it can not enforee conscription 
without an army. The Government was not constituted for such pur 
poses. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, it has 
no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. ‘The attempt, if 
we rashly make it, will fail, and, having already thrown away our peace, 
we may thereby throw away our Government. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is evident to 
my mind that the bill in substance as presented here by the 
Committee on Military Affairs will be enacted into law. It is 
not my purpose to discuss that measure at any length. I wish, 
however, to acquaint the Senate with the feeling regarding this 
measure which obtains in my State and which 1 believe obtains 
throughout the great western portion of this country. 

In the last few days since this bill has been under consider- 
ation I have received a number of letters, telegrams, and reso- 
futions all of the same import, and in every one is an earnest 
urging of the passage of this measure without the volunteer 
system. 

I have here a letter from the president of the University of 
New Mexico, in which he states: 

I am writing to assure you that the people of New Mexico are prac- 
tically unanimous in their support of all the President's recommenda- 
tions. Criticism and opposition is only found in occasional individuals. 
I make this statement after a trip that included Raton, Des Moines, 
Clayton, Tucumcari, and Clovi® You may, therefore, be assured, Sen 


ator, that the people of New Mexico will be almost as one man behind 
you in supporting the President. 


And so with various other letters. 

The people of that State have beer getting together in patri- 
otic meetings. They are thinking of these questions. They 
are considering them. They realize their importance to the 
country and the individual share which they may be called upon 
to bear, and in these meetings without a dissenting voice they 
are favoring this measure. They believe that every citizen of 
this country should feel that he should do his duty and do it 
whenever the country calls. 

I have here resolutions passed by mass meetings in the cities 
of Albuquerque and Las Vegas and the town of Park View, in the 
county of Rio Arriba, one of the Spanish-American counties, 
where resides the former Member of Congress from my State. 
All these places passed resolutions of the most patriotic char- 
acter. Without further referring to them I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 


Announcement of the purpose of this mass meeting of citizens, by 
Clark M. Carr, chaftrman citizens’ committee : 

This meeting has been called by the mayor and city council of 
Albuquerque, inspired by a desire on the part of the people to show 
our confidence in the President of the United States, and our strong 
and loyal devotion to the flag of our country. and to reaffirm our be 
lief in and to resolve to stand for democracy throughout the world. 

This muss meeting of 7,000 of our people—-Spanish, American, Negro, 
Indian, foreign-born citizens, every race, creed, and political party here 
represented—-demonstrates to-night that they are all Americans, loyal 
to the flag and the Constitution of the United States, which they 
have either been born under or have sworn to defend; and that, if 
called upon and their country needs them, they will offer their prop- 
erty and their lives that freedom, equality, and justice shall prevail. 

’ CLark M. Carr, 
Chairman Citizens’ Committee. 
Resolutions 
Whereas the chosen Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled, acting at the behest and recommendation of our eminent 
and honored President, have voiced the sentiment and opinion of 
more than 100,000,000 Americans by a declaration of war against 
the policy of world-wide despotism adopted by the imperialistic 

Kaiser and have thus dedicated this Nation to the suppression of 

ruthless autocracy and tyranny, to the overpowering of murderous 

monarchs who play with the lives of their subjects and drench 
continents with blood; and 

Whereas such declaration of war comes not in the spirit of hatred for 
the misgoverned German people, lead by a lust-maddened ruler, but 
in the spirit that answers the call of civilization; in the spirit that 
moves a free people to give their lives, if need be, that righteousness 
shall prevail on earth and that the brotherhood of man shall at last 
become a reality: Now, therefore, 

We, citizens of Albuquerque, in mass meeting assembled, with grate- 
ful thanks to Almighty God that our Nation has been consecrated anew 
to the cause of mankind, do bereby 

Resolve: 

1. That as loyal Americans, even though there may be those among 
us whose hearts are wrung by such war, we pledge our men to be 
ready and willing to do a man’s part in giving their substance and 
their lives that democracy and free government shall not —_: and 
greater still, our women are pledged to give their loved ones and 
themselves into the service of their country, that ultimate peace shall 
come as a blessing to the peoples of the world. 

2. That forgetting each and every line of national policy which may 
have a political basis, we, with one accord, indorse the recommenda- 
tions and actions of the chosen leader of our people, and with glad 
hearts are ready to submit to each governmental command, knowing it 
to be the voice of a free Nation and a free people, speaking through 
duly chosen leaders. 

8. That we indorse the policy of universal service under contempla- 
tion, for it is only by the service of each citizen that all may enjoy 
equality, freedom, and happiness in our country. om 

4. That, fully appreciating the splendid conduct of our National 
Guard in their past border service, we urge that such organization be 
given proper recognition in this crisis when deemed advisable, and, if 
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the same is possible, that boundary protection be continued, for past | of birth, owes it to himself, to his family, and to his country ; 1 
experience has shown there are ruthless outlaws who would violate our | his colors” and to take his stand loyally and earnestly with ; petted 
unprotected border towns, whose people, as citizens of this, though | Republic now engaged in a war for the protection of its ides » 
one of the youngest States in the Union, are nevertheless bound by | and institutions and to give open and loyal support to every .» 
lines as true and firm as were those holding the original Colonies to a | is made to defeat our enemies, from whatever country they may 
common cause, Fourth. The president and the secretary of this meeting x) 
5. That, believing the moral effect of this Nation in entering war | mit to the President of these United States a copy of this 1 
for the cause of humanity to be a factor of greatest import, we urge | and as well a further copy to our Representatives in Cong 
on our President to proclaim to the German people, as set forth in his | presented to that body. 
message to Congress, that this is not a war against them as such but a . A s 
for the dethronement and overpowering of such despots and monarchs Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I fee} {| 
as do not respect the will of the governed nor the ideals of civilized | we passed joint resolution No. 1 of this session of Coy rross 
society. ss - ans “+ sien 2 ee , 
6. That a committee of our citizens be appointed to properly trans- | took perhaps the most important step in the history of ; 
mit these resolutions to the President of the United States and to our | country. I am inclined to believe that some of the S..\. 


Representatives in Congress. Cuinevitis: oi trdiiiialebindl who have been discussing these measures fail to 
By Pearce C. Roper. ae scope and the importance of that resolution. It cou; 
es language: 
Resolutions. That the state of war between the United States and the Jmy 
Drar Senator: I, M. A, Equibel, secretary of a town meeting held German Government which has thus been thrust upon the Unite s 


is hereby formaliy declared ; and that the President be, and he ji. }, 


at Park View, in the county of Rio Arriba, N. Mex., on the 18th day authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and tilitecy 1.” 


of April, A. D. 1917, hereby certify that the following is a true copy : , ee 4 

of a set of resolutions passed by unanimous vote of said meeting: Se ee ee, ar 

“ Whereas our country is facing the greatest crisis that has confronted | to a successful termination all of the resources of the country at on 
it since our Civil War, a crisis the manner of meeting which must pledged by the Congress of the United States. : 
vitally influence our future as a Nation; and ’ r , ‘ . ve hav ye 

“Whereas American citizens have been murdered, our commerce has Under this resolution we have already placed upoii the Pros 
been eee 7 err to “~ tenets of meet nenenel law, | dent, the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. the fy 
our rights on the high seas have been ruthlessly violated and | responsibility of conducting this war, and we have pledes! 
atte § ye bee » i . . & tills >t t e ple rey) ou 
ee ee an eS ee re a eee ee selves to place at his command all the resources of our country 

« Whereas our  Frenident nd. the Nationa Congpesn, im, the Sogo oe By the passage of this bill, which is indorsed by the Presid 
these intolerable indignities ave maintain a long-suffering , , sti anizati ‘ sa of an 
patience, in keeping with our national love of peace, further toler- ae res only assisting him piset sin oe: naga and u aaa 
ation of the transgression of our rights can no longer be endured 1e important resources o e country in accordance with th 
and decisive action is imperative: Therefore be it pledge already given. If we are willing to trust the Preside 


“ Resolved, That we pledge our loyalty and support to our President | to order our soldiers into battle we should not hesitate to gece 


and the leaders of our country and stand as one with them in the i - narhnbes forces should h 
upholding of the honor and dignity of our sovereign Nation and the his suggestion as to the ee = a — Sorc ie , 
rights of her citizens on land and sea. We believe that thorough mili- | Organized. The country demands that we shall follow ou 
ooey one = a are of oe eee meceeeiy. Ee only oe leader, 
give weight to our ideals of peace and the r s of humanity but also 7 pRE IN » Senator fro 
to maintain and protect our institutions and to enforce our rights. ae ee erent The time of the hator trom 
“To this end we urge the enactment of such laws as will expedite | “NeW Mexico has expired, F : 
and make most eflicient the means of national defense and prepared- Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, we have fully realized from 
or the discussion of the pending measure and from the history 
“ Be it further resolved, That we fully indorse the stand taken by our , ; te ; 
Senators in Congress, also our Representatives from this State, in the | Our country that American patriotism has never in the past bec: 
peneens yee; ne copy, of CS et be sent fo see one. wanting, and I, for one, do not care to prejudge the America: 
them and a copy thereof be published in uevo Estado, a weekly ms is conflict. and to 
published in the town of Tierra Amarilla, N. Mex.; also a copy be — at ra vom in _ a ao * oe oe . ; ' 110 
forwarded to our State executive, the Hon, W. E. Lindsey, governor of | Place upon them the stigma of a lack of patriotism, as I ful 


New Mexico.” believe the policy which it is intended to enact in this meastre 
Unanimously adopted by the committee on resolutions appointed by | proposes to do. I do not believe that there is any necessity o! 
the chairman of said meeting, Hon. Eliseo Martinez. resorting to the conscript plan. I believe that the American peo 
. 2 ee ple will rally to the cause of their country and to their flag, as 
L. G. Onriz. they have done in days gone by. ner 
: s E. M. VALDEZ. We have heard a great deal of argument here in regard to tly 
Pask View, N. Mes. conscript system or the selective-draft plan, as to its being as 
aes f - tem for the training and for the equipping of these who are t 
N. MEx., 1 18, 1917. 
Hon. A. A. Jongs Pn ae a a fight our battles; but in no instance has there been an arguny 
‘United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. suggested here or any sound reasoning supporting the idea tl 
Sir: On Tuesday night, April 17, there was held under the auspices | a recruit who is brought into the service of his country as : 
of oe ey cucers of this ate A — patriotic mass meeting, | volunteer is not as capable of being trained to become ano 
which filled the Opera House to overflowing. > . ; , o i er force, ¢ 
Addresses were delivered by Hon. W. E. Lindsey, governor of New cient soldier = is a recruit who is brought in under | 
Mexico, and others. under the conscript plan. : 
In all — the “ee % the Ereaient and Congress in the war As an illustration that patriotism is not yet dead in Americ: 
measures adopte were fully indorsed, . . ; is country har 
At the close of the meeting, by a unanimous moving vote, the | 20te, if you please, how the people cae gE apeahalen a 
deciaration hereto attached was adopted with great enthusiasm; and | rallied to the call and the suggestion of Col. Rooseveii, that! 
in compliance wita the directions therein we herewith hand you a | go forth with a division to represent this country upon the s 
ney Very eempecttallp of France. There appeared in yesterday mornifiy’s Tost « 
4 : Frank H. H. Rosents, President. article coming from New York, which reads as follows: 
= us SER. Cnere. FLOCK TO ENLIST UNDER ROOSEVELT—OF 123,000 APPLICANTS ©) PER (EY! 
Declaration of the people of Las Vegas, N. Mex., in mass meeting ARE FROM THE SOUTH. " 
assembled. New York, April 2. 
We, the people of Las Vegas, N. Mex., in a public patriotic mass meet- Approximately 123,000 men have applied thus far and been found t 
ing assembled at the opera house in the city of Las ae April 17, | meet the necessary requirements for membership in Col. Theodore Roost 
1917, to hear patriotic addresses from the Hon. W. E. Lindsey, governor | yelt’s proposed army division, it was announced here to-nig! at - ; 


of New Mexico, and other public speakers, do hereby declare: n adquarters, which were opened some time ago with th 
First. We send greetings to the President and the Congress of the ere cnporent 4 
United States ay cxprese to om ar poe ne +e te ee ® * * * . * 
earnest approval and indorsement o e declaration whic e Presi- ere under 25 years old. 
dent and Congress have made and the action which they have taken in mon — Repay ay ma Rak Se a ¥ ae 
the defense of the Nation against the unjustifiable, wanton, and murder- Sixty per cent of the volunteers are from Virginia, North and Sout 
Ce tt acKY he woes, upon our commerce and aa well upse the covering, | Carolina, and other Southern States, while in New York City not nor 
tizens on the seas, upon our commerce, and as well upon the sovere ( . 
and international rights of this country. than 1,000 have enrolled. as 
We assure the President and Congress and all others in authority that Mr. President, I say that if American patriotism wi! so 1s". 
New Mexico and the at Southwest will give enthusiastic support both around one of the distinguished citizens of our country, how 
in men and in material resources to every measure adopted to maintain ll of our country itself? I 
the rights, honor, and dignity of the Nation in the war forced upon us | much more would it rally to the call of ou yy bee 
and now on, with the Emperor of Germany and his Government ; and we | believe that we should try out the volunteer plan. | 
urge that the most aggressive means be taken to place and continue the that there would be no trouble in raising the quota ©! soldiers 
Army, Navy, and country in the best possible condition, not only for we pending. For this 
defense but ‘as well to conquer this new common enemy of republican | which is called for under the measure now pen! he Senator 
institutions and to force an enduring and lasting peace. reason, I shall support the amendment offered by the > 
Second. We pledge to the governor of New Mexico our undivided and from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar]. ~ 
loyal support in every effort he may make to place New Mexico in the ‘ i into any lengthy discussion ; 
front rank of the Nation's defenders and to thoroughly prepare this} Time will not permit going into any lenses nether 
State to take an active and honorable part in the conflict that is now | but we all realize that a man who goes about any Ww’ a tf life 


OPT bird, it be upon the battle field or in the ordinary vocat! , 
Third. The time has come when every citizen of this country who is | * : it as a matter ¢ 
here enjoying its benefits and protection, without reference to his place | When he is interested in it, when he is doing it as ° 10" 
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love, serves better and renders more faithful service than when 
he is doing it from compulsion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. McKELrar]. 

Mr. REED and Mr. THOMAS called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx], 
put upon this question I have his permission to vote, he having 
stated before leaving here that, if present, he would vote as I 
shall vote. I therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN] has indefinite leave of absence. I am requested to 
announce that if he were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JAMES. The senior Senator from New Jersey 
Hvucues| is detained from the Senate by illness. 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 69, as follows: 

YEAS—18, 


[Mr. 
If he were 


Borah Gore La Follette Thomas 
Cummins Gronna McKellar Trammell 
Curtis Hardwick Norris Vardaman 
Fall Johnson, Cal. Reed 
Gallinger Kirby Shernan 
NAYS—69. 

Ashurst Hollis Overman Smith, 8. Cc, 
Bankhead Husting Owen Smoot 
Beckham James Page Sterling 
Brady Johnson, 8S. Dak. Penrose Stone 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Sutherland 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Pittman Swanson 
Calder Kellogg Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene Underwood 
Colt King Ransdell Wadsworth 
Culberson Knox Robinson Walsh 
Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury Warren 
Fernald Ledge Shafroth Watson 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard Weeks 
France McLean Shields Williams 
Frelinghuysen Martin Simmons Wolcott 
Gerry Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Harding New Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—9%. 
Goff Kendrick Newlands Tillman 
Hitcheock Lane Smith, Mich. ‘Townsend 


Hughes 


So Mr. McKerLiLAr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer the 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment wili be stated. 

The SecreTARY. On page 2, line 21, strike out the words 
“draft as herein provided,” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “a call for volunteers, which is hereby authorized 
under the provisions of an act to provide for the raising of the 
volunteer forces of the United States in time of actual or threat- 
ened war,” approved April 25; 1914. 

On page 4, line 9, strike out the words “ by draft,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “ by a call for volunteers, which 
is hereby authorized.” 

On page 5, line 3, beginning with the words “or if,” strike 
out dow n to and including the words “ this act,” in line 13, on 
page 5. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I will only take a few 
moments for the purpose of explaining the amendment to those 
are who may not have been able to catch its purport as 
read, 

This amendment seeks to establish, in lieu of the conscript 

plan as provided by the pending bill, the volunteer system. It 
Strikes out the word “draft” where it appears and provides 
that the 500,000 soldiers required shall be raised by a call for 
Volunteers, That is really the substance of the amendment. 
_ i do ngt think it is necessary to occupy the time of the Senate 
in discussing the matter, but I wish to offer this amendment 
and submit it as representing my views upon the subject under 
consideration. 

Mr. KIRBY, Mr. President, I want to say one last word in 
favor of the volunteer system in America. I want to raise my 
voice once more in behalf of American young manhood. We 
have talked here to-night about equal benefits imposing equal 
burdens, That is what we have always been taught to believe; 
that is what we have believed and understood to be Democratic 
doctrine. Great meetings of boards of trade, great meetings of 
presidents of banks, great meetings of all kinds of commercial 
Interests throughout this great country of ours have been held, 
and they have declared that we must have a universal service 


amendment 
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system for raising an Army, and they have wired their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and their Senators to stand by the Presi- 
dent in support of the universal military system or the system 
of universal military service. 

What have we here to-night? We have a bill that was pro- 
posed and presented that required military service only of boys 
from 19 to 25 years of age. Is there anything universal about 
that, and is it any wonder that all these great representatives 
of great aggregations of capital and business could atford to 
sit down and send word to the United States Senate and to the 
Members of the House of Representatives to support this sort 
of proposition when not one single man of them can be required 
to go to war? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KIRBY. Now, they have said it is best for certain in 
dividuals and certain classes of individuals to remain in certain 
service, and that it is best for the industrial conditions of the 
country. I say to you here and now that in the light of the 
experience of all the world heretofore the best men we can 
have in time of war are needed on the firing line; that in time 
of war the best that can be had are needed on the firing line 
for the Nation’s protection. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
that under the conscript plan the sons and young brothers of 
these bankers can be compelled to go, while under the volunteer 
system not one of them would be compelled to go? 

Mr. KIRBY. They can be compelled to go if they are not 
excused as belonging to one of the classes that are called on 
for only partial service. There is more cause for and more 
corroboration of the old statement “A rich man’s war and a 
poor man’s fight” in the passage of this bill than in anything 
which has ever come to my observation in the whole history of 
my life. One-fourth of the boys from 19 to 25 have never yet 
been allowed to vote. The age limit has now been changed 
so as to include those between the ages of 21 and 27, embracing 
six years, but I venture to say here to-night that the whole 
6,000,000 who are included in these ages do not own $1,000 
worth of direct interest in the over-seas commerce, for the pro- 
tection and the promotion of which this war is primarily waged. 
To say that not 5 of every 1,000 of them have a dollar in 
the bank, and not 10 in every 20,000 of them own an acre or 
a foot of land in the United States of America. Yet it is said 
that that is universal service and that it ought to obtain. 

What else is there wrong about the system? We have always 
believed that American manhood and American prowess were 
amply sufficient to take care of and protect American rights 
and American interests, and, by the living God, I believe it yet. 

Now, it would be better to let this American manhood be 
called upon, to let them volunteer, and not to take the glamor 
of romance and of adventure and of chivalry, the glory of dying 
for one’s country, away from it all. When a man goes out to 
lay down his life for his country I say he ought not to be con- 
scripted ; he ought not to be branded with odium and disgrace 
by a law that shows a lack of faith in his patriotism by the 
Government to start out with. I say this in behalf of all of 
young America, in behalf of these young men, who do not seem 
to have been considered fairly. 

It is said, “ Yes; but in the case of taxation you do not ask 
a man to pay his taxes. You require him to do it.” True, but 
you make every man that has property pay taxes, the man who 
has most pays most, and you only make a few boys who have 
lives go and defend their country, excluding all other men not 
in the Army from military service. It is not universal, equal, 
fair, nor just. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK.: Mr. President, I support the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator from Florida because 
it is the way that a nation of free men fights a war, as opposed 
to the way that a nation of subjects and of serfs fights a war. 
I support the amendment proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida because it proposes the American way to fight 
a war and not the Prussian way. I support the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator from Florida because it 
presents an appeal that will not be made in vain to American 
manhood and to American patriotism, 

Conscription? It is the line between freedom and slavery ; 
between a free Republic and a despotic autocracy. Conscrip- 
tion? When was it ever invoked in this country to send its 
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sons 3,000 miles away across the ocean to fight a foreign war? 
Wher it was invoked in this country on both the Union side 
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and the Confederate side men fought for their firesides and 
for their homes, for their soil. But never yet among a free 
people, in a land dedicated to liberty, has the monstrous doc- 
trine been laid down that freemen may be dragged against their 
will across foreign seas into a foreign war. 

Why, even in Prussia, if I may credit the statement that I 
heard once—I think from the distinguished chairman of this 
committee—prior to this war, at least, a Prussian soldier could 
not be carried out of the realm except by his voluntary consent, 
conscript though he was. 

Senators, the verdict is made up. The result in this Chamber 
is certain, but you go to face a people whose rights you sur- 
render by this proceeding. Then there will come another day, 
when the verdict, in my judgment, will be different. There will 
come another day when outraged American manhood shall de- 
mand of you: “ Why did you put this stigma on me? Why did 
you not at least give me the opportunity to volunteer? Why did 
you not let me go to this war, if go I must, as a freeman and 
not as a slave; as a citizen and not as a subject?” 

Answer, Senators, each of you according to your own respon- 
sibility to your own God, to your own conscience, and to your 
own people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have listened with a good 
deal of interest and a good deal of amusement, as everybody 
does always, to the Senator from Georgia, and I heard him say 
that conscription was a sort of a badge between. freedom and 
subjection of some sort. As I understand it, a draft upon the 
people at large between certain ages to go to the defense of the 
country is a call in every way to every man to do his duty. 

Robert E. Lee said that the noblest word in the English lan- 
guage was the word “duty.” I can not understand the mental 
attitude of a man who would brand as a convict or a traitor 
or a fool or a slave a man who, when he was called upon by his 
country on a draft bill to serve his country, went forward to 
serve that country. 

I have heard a few words very recently about this being a 
“foreign war” and “foreign seas.” The high seas of the 
world are not foreign seas to the American people. The high 
seas do not belong to the Kaiser of Germany. He has no right 
to demark certain boundaries within which or without which 
we shall or shall not sail. 

So far as this country is concerned, this is not a “ foreign 
war”; it is an American war. America did not go into this 
war until America had had the Lusitania sunk upon the high 
seas, the Arabic and the Susser afterwards sunk, and then, 
after that, had our own flag at the foremast of the Algonquin 
sunk, and then, after that, had had two more of her ships 
sunk. Those of you who are in subjection to German thought 
or German power, philosophically or financially or otherwise, 
may take your stand wherever you please, but I take my stand 
in behalf of the American people and in behalf of the rights of 
the American people upon the high seas. 

The Senator talks about “another day” and “another 
chance’ to volunteer. You have had 35 days to volunteer up 
to about last Wednesday—I have not followed it much since— 
and you have volunteered to the extent of 35,000 men; that is, 
to the tune of about a thousand men a day. It would take at 
that rate about three years to enroll an army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. The five minutes are up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I intended to say that it would take about 
three years to collect an adequate army to go to Europe at 
that rate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on the 4th day of April the 
Senate passed a bill providing for the declaration of war with 
the Imperial Government of Germany. This same measure was 
passed by the House on the following day, and was approved 
by the President on the 6th day of this month. We have. beeu 
in a state of war with the Imperial Government of Germany for 
nearly a month. 

While I was opposed to the passage of that bill, I have made 
no opposition to any legislation necessary to successfully carry 
on and as speedily as possible end this war. 

I was opposed to the bill providing for armed neutrality. My 
opposition to that measure was, I think, well understood, and ! 
might say that those of us who opposed it feel justified in our 
opposition, because the friends of the measure, from the Presi- 
dent down, have since acknowledged that “at best it was an 
ineffectual measure.” 

Since the enactment into law of the declaration of war we 
have had other important measures before us. The revenue 
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bill, providing for the vast sum of $7,000,000,000 was passed ia 
this body without a dissenting vote. Personally I feel respon- 
sible for the passage of that measure, and while I had serious 
objections to some of its provisions, and felt that the bill should 
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have been amended, I made no effort to oppose its pass: ., 
remember the only amendment offered, upon which a y. 
demanded, was lost by a tie vote. That was the an, 
offered by the junior Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. \\ 
This amendment provided that the bonds to be issued s}), 
serial bonds, providing that they should mature withiy ‘ 
tain definite period of time. I voted for that amendinen: jy. 
it was suggested by the Members of. this body that tly 
nothing in the bill to prevent the Secretary of the Tr 
from issuing serial bonds, and I believe that under th; Ovi- 
sions of the bill he is authorized to issue bonds in any for) 
that he sees fit; so that the responsibility for the class of junc. 
issued will rest upon the Secretary and not upon Conger 
As I have said, I was opposed to the declaration of war. yy} 
I also realized that after war was declared there was }) 
thing for us to do and that was to furnish money and jy 
carry on the war. We have been in a state of war wit!) (er. 
many for 22 days. We have provided the administration with 
money to carry on the war. We are now asked to pass 4 pil! 
that will give the President the power to draft the youny jnen 
of our country between the ages of 21 and 27 years into seryico 
I fully realize the necessity of raising an army. I am pot 
opposed to any plan that will enable the President to equip ay 
army at the earliest time possible; but I am opposed to the en- 
actment into law of any measure which provides for inyolun- 
tary service. For several reasons I am opposed to it. In 
the first place, I do not agree with the friends of this hil! that 
the best way to raise an army is by conscription. Military cou- 
scription is involuntary servitude. It is drafting men into 
service against their will; it is challenging their patriotism 
without justification and cause. We might debate this ques- 
tion for weeks, months, and years without being able to prove 
or justify the statement that the volunteer soldier and the 
voluntary system have been a failure. We have the evidence of 
many of the greatest military men of the country to the effect 
that they are opposed to conscription. The pages of the Coy- 


GRESSIONAL Recorp are filled, page after page, with testimonials 
of the ablest statesmen and patriotic men of this country, 
testifying that they are opposed to compulsory service. We 


have the testimony of Gen. Miles and the late Gen. Kitchener, 
We have the testimonials of Washington, Jefferson, Webster, 
Lincoln, and Grant, all approving of the volunteer system. 

I am opposed to compulsory service, because it is undemocratic 
and unjust. I am opposed to compulsory service, because that 
is the system which breeds despotism and autocracy and is op- 
posed to democracy. 

Senators who are opposed to the volunteer system say that 
that syStem has been a failure, and yet they admit that ever 
war that has been won by this country has been won by thie 
valor and the patriotism of the volunteer. 

The American War of Independence was fought by volun- 
teers. When, on the 19th day of April, 1775, at Lexington, the 
first battle was fought, it took but a short time to call to arms, 
without compulsory service, 16,000 men. For six years these gal- 
lant soldiers were fighting for independence, and if was hot 
until the 19th day of October, 1781; that the fighting ended. ‘The 
last battle was fought at Yorktown on that day, and the volun 
teer soldiers had fought and won a glorious victory for ince 
pendence and for humanity. It was one of the most famous 
struggles in history, and it is remarkable that the raw recruits 
of the backwoodsmen of a colonial dependency should defeat 
their powerful colonial parents, who had an abundance 0! 
trained officers and soldiers. It is true that the American vol: 
unteers lost battles, and they lost men by the hundreds and 
thousands. The loss of 5,000 troops at Charleston wis a tre 
mendous blow to the American cause, but they were neither dix 
couraged nor subdued. They refused to surrender until a fu 
victory was won, and it was won at Yorktown, in 1781. 

The War of 1812, a war between the United States sii Great 
Britain for the freedom of the seas, was fought by the Amer 
can volunteers, and while it is contended that this war cnc 
without a victory for the American soldiers, it was WU: — 
completed and successfully finished under Jackson id 9" 
volunteer soldiers against the trained soldiers of Eng!iud, w'0 
soon thereafter, as part of Wellington’s picked army, 
Napoleon in the Battle of Waterloo. 


defeate. 


If this war is not a fight for humanity and for world 
democracy, then what justification is there for carry) | on! 
Is it in accordance with American principles or wit!) ('\° . 
ciples of any free government to say to the soldier that a” 
must serve ; that he must be enlisted into service under " >) ov “” 
of conscription? You might just as well say to him, © \\« -“ . 


your patriotism. We do not believe you are sin' 


do not believe you will defend your country, unless )y law }$°" 


-are compelled to enter the service.” 
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Mr. President, I am as much in favor of raising; an army as 
any Member on this floor, but I am opposed to the method; I 
am opposed to any plan that will fasten upon this country 
prussian militarism which has been so emphatically denounced. 
We admit that we have no ill feeling against the German 
people. We acknowledge that the people of Germany are as 
patriotic as the people of any other country. We recognize the 
ability and efficiency of the German people; but we are waging 
a war against the military system of Prussia and the Kaiser. 
Yet we forget that by the passage of this bill we are laying the 
foundation for the same kind of a despotic and autocratic 
covernment Which we now stand ready to pour out our money 
and sacrifice the precious lives of this country to crush. 

We can only judge the future by the past, and the records 
stand unchallenged. Five American wars have been won by 
volunteer armies. The volunteer system has been approved by 
the British Government. Men of Great Britain and its de- 
pendencies have responded promptly and volunteered to serve 
their country under the volunteer system. 

Let us give the American boy an opportunity to show his pa- 
triotism. Let us give him an opportunity, without compulsion, 
to serve his country’s cause. If we are fighting a war to crush 
militarism and autocracy, in order that the people shall enjoy 
freedom and a republican form of government should we do it 
at the risk of establishing in our own country a despotic autoc- 
racy? Involuntary service is not democratic but despotic. Mili- 
tary conscription gives to a few men too much power, power 
which can and will be abused. 

I well remember what was said on the floor of the Senate when 
the war measure was pending. It seemed to be the opinion of 
distinguished Senators that the American people were over- 
whelmingly in favor of this war. If that is true, why do you 
mistrust the people now? Why do you question the patriotism of 
this overwhelming majority which you said you knew were in 
favor of war? ‘The American people do not change their opin- 
ions over night on as important a matter as this. If the majority 
of the American people were in favor of the war then, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that they are in favor of prosecuting the 
war now? 

Mr. President, I am greatly concerned about the future welfare 
_ of our country, and IT am somewhat familiar with its history ; 
and when I think of the sacrifices made by the fathers who made 
it possible for us to be free and enjoy the blessings of liberty 
for which they fought and for which so many of them died, I 
am prone to be cautious about advocating measures that will 
disregard the rights, the liberties, and the freedom of my fellow 
men, 

I sympathize with the people of foreign nations who have been 
made to unjustly suffer at the hands of a tyrannical foe. I 
wish it were possible for this Nation to democratize all the na- 
tions of the earth. I sympathize with the weaker nations who 
suffer unjustly at the hands of their despotic and selfish neigh- 
bors, but I ean not forget the importance of preserving our own 
country, our own sacred institutions, and our own Constitution 
and laws, which gave to us our liberty and freedom. 

Mr. President, I am mindful of the fact that certain organi- 
zations are waging a campaign for a system of conscription. I 
doubt if these men are as patriotic as the fathers who gave us 
our freedom and our liberty, but we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity to test their patriotism, because if it is only for the love 
of their country that they are carrying on this campaign then, 
sir, we shall soon be receiving telegrams from these same organ- 
izations asking us toe conscript the wealth of this country in 
order to carry on the war. Is it possible that these men will 
shirk, that they will fail to do their duty; that they will fail 
to call to the attention of the country that the men who give 
their lives, those who leave those who are nearest and dearest 
to them, who sacrifice upon the altar of freedom their lives in 
order that this Nation shall live—is it possible that these men 
Will fatl to carry on this same kind of a campaign, calling at- 
tention to the fact that it would be unjust to tax the families 
of the soldier? Will these men go out over the country and 
carry on the same campaign that they. are now carrying on 
for conscription of men, and advocate the conscription of 
wealth? Is wealth to be placed above human lives? Those 
Who sacrifice their lives in defense of their country give their 
all. Would it be unjust to ask the men of wealth, the men who 
have the money, to finance and to pay as we go the expense and 
cost of this tremendous war? 


. Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there has been some very 
vehement denunciation of conscription by some of the southern 
Senators in the Senate. _I do not believe there was ever any 
; ‘ter fighting done in the world than was done by the soldiers 
of the southern Confederacy. I believe my friends of #he South 


Will agree with me on that; and yet, from the 24 day of April, 
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1862, until the close of the war every man who fought in the 
Confederate Army was: fighting as a conscript, according to 
the terms of the law which the Confederate Congress enacted in 
April, 1862. That law not only conscripted to service all white 
male citizens from 18 to 35 years of age not in the 
service—— 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
interrupt him? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is greatly mistaken. There 
was a conscript law, but there was a comparatively small num- 
ber of conseripts. The volunteers- 

Mr. MYERS. I have not yet finished my explanation. That 
law of April, 1862, not only called to the colors of the southern 
Confederacy all white male citizens between the ages of 1S 
and 35, those who were not in the service, but it also made 
conscripts of all who had volunteered and were already in the 
army. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that statement the Senator from Mon- 
tana is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator for confirming me. _ I 
have now not only the authority of history but the authority of 
the Senator from Mississippi. [Laughter in the galleries. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries are 
forgetting the admonition. They were all notified. The gal- 
leries will be cleared the next time this occurs. 

Mr. MYERS. Most of the soldiers enlisted for either one or 
two years; most of them for one year. The law provided that 
they could not drop out at the end of their enlistment. They 
had to fight on until the end of the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is so; but they were 
already in the army fighting, and they had only volunteered 
for one year.from that time. I do not know how it was in 


who were 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 





Mississippi. They were conscripted in the law, but they were 
not conscripted from their homes. They were in the army 
fighting. 


Mr. MYERS. They were conscripted to stay for the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that these men’s term of service was only extended 
by the law? And I resent the assertion that they were con- 
scripts. 

Mr. MYERS. I ean not help the Senator resenting it. Gen. 
Upton says they were made conscripts by provision of law. I 
do not say that they were not good soldiers, but they were com- 
pelled to stay. Does anybody say that they were not less able 
soldiers, that they were not less patriotic on that account? I 
think that answers the argument made by Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDING. 1 offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of section 1 add a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

Seventh The President is further authorized to raise and maintain 
by voluntary enlistment, to organize, and equip not to exceed four 
infantry divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner 
provided by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Provided, That the 
organization of said force shall be the same as that of the correspond 
ing organization ot the Regular Army: And provided further, That 
there shall be no enlistments in said force of men_under 25 years of 
age at the time of enlisting: And provided further, That no such volun- 
teer force shall be accepted in any unit smalier than a division. 

In section 2, page 5, line 6, after the word “ authorized,” ifsert “ ex 
cept as provided in the seventh paragraph of section 1.” 

In section 8, page 11, line 18, strike out the word “and” and insert 
after the word “ sixth” the words “ and seventh.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
gmendment submitted by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, Senators who have the 
amendment on their desks will note a change in the original 
draft, made necessary because of the amendment to the age 
provision in the universal-service clause of the bill. As the 
amendment was originally drawn it was designed to exclude 
from eligibility to this proposed volunteer army all who were 
liable to the universal-service draft. When the age limit was 
advanced to 27 years it was thought best to provide in the 
amendment that none should be eligible to the volunteer army 
or divisions proposed herein except those who were 25 years or 
older at the time of the enlistment. 

Mr. President, having addressed myself to this amendment 
and the measure this morning, I have no desire to continue now 
even to the allotment of five minutes at this time. I only want 
to say that I think this is the one provision on which tlhe two 
wings of the Senate, which has divided on the question of 
universal service, may now agree. It is not at all inconsistent. 
I grant that it is an irregularity, but it is an irregularity that 
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will give expression to the great American wish of to-night. 
The arguments offered in opposition to this amendment, which, 
as you know, means the so-called Roosevelt division, have not 
been stated yet which can appeal to any Member of this body. 
‘The one reasonable argument which might have prevailed, if 
the amendment had been pending earlier in the session, was 
that it might interfere with the adoption of the universal- 
service plan. The House has already voiced its approval of 
universal service. The Senate, by its vote on the amendments 
which were just now defeated, has committed itself to universal 
service. So the acceptance of this proposition does not in any 
way interfere with the great plan recommended by the Army 
and by the Chief Executive. 

I have yet to hear one single objection offered by anybody 
openly ; and I dislike to say, Mr. President, that the one objec- 
tion which is current beneath the surface is unworthy of any- 
one in this body or anyone connected with the Government in 
this period of national crisis. I believe the acceptance of this 
amendment will answer the great American wish, vibrant in 
millions of hearts to-night. 

I listened to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] this morn- 
ing when he spoke so forcefully of a soul for the American 
Army. This proposition, Senators, will set aglow the Ameri- 
can soul, the soul of both civilians and soldiers, This amend- 
ment, if adopted, will give an immediate and tangible expres- 
sion of America’s committal to the cause we have undertaken 
in this war. 

Let us adopt this amendment. There is but one Theodore 
Roosevelt in the world, and I am glad all know of him as a 
citizen of the United States of America. We are not availing 
ourselves of his services as an army commander, but as a great 
personality around whom can be gathered the many men al- 
rendy trained for almost immediate service on: the western 
battle front of Europe. It is the one thing, as I said this 
morning, which will destroy the opposition to a conscripted 
force being sent to the European battle fields. Somebody, if 
there is an objection, ought to state it upon this floor. Some- 
body ought to give——- 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARDING. For a question. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is there any more reason why we should let a 
man raise a volunteer army than that we should allow a State 
to raise a volunteer army? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. Mr. President, there are only 
two living ex-Presidents in the United States. There is only 
one of them who has seen actual military service, and there 
is but one personality in all the United States that can attract 
about him, as he already has been tendered, 121,000 offers of 
service on the battle fields of France. Let us accept this tender, 
and these eager Americans will be ready to go abroad, and give 
an actual and effective expression of the great task to which we 
are committed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, this is a volunteer propo- 
sition. First let me say I am sorry for the temporary absence 
of the distinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wriu1amMs]. 
I have always listened with a great patience and sometimes with 
long-suffering patience to that distinguished Senator, seldom 
with amusement, never with profit. 

Now, passing on to something really important I want to say 
that I am for this proposition. I do not see why we should not 
let Col. Roosevelt go and take with him all the fine young 
Americans who want to plant the Stars and Stripes in sunny 
France. We can spare him from the industrial and political 
activities of this country. It may be that, like Catiline, he can 
say, “I shall go but go to return again.” If so, we will speed 
his parting and we will welcome his return. 

For one, although I have never agreed with him politically, 
although I have never had any very great admiration for his 
political ideas, political ideals, and political conduct, I do think 
he is a great, big, red-blooded, patriotic American citizen, and 
a forceful personality at that; a man who commands the re- 
spect and love and admiration of millions of people who live in 
this country. I say “ Let him go, and God bless him and his 
cohorts when they go.” For one, I will vote for the amendment 
with pleasure. 

Mer. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is designed to permit the foremost American citizen: in 
private life to raise a division and to be part of a division of 
American troops to go upon the fighting line in France. 

If I could paint the lily or gild refined gald, I would draw 
for you a picture that would, indeed, enthrall even the jaded 


The time of the Senator from 
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imaginations of those of us who have sat here with atteniiv. 
ears and listened for the past eight days. If I were a}),. ;, 
if I had the eloquent tongue of some of the gentlemen upon the 
other side of this Chamber, 1 would try to tell you not ; 
how this particular amendment enlists my sentiment, how ; 
fires my imagination, but how it convinces cold reason and j 
ment as well in its behalf. : 

Here we are in war. Here we want to demonstrate som, 
thing in behalf of America and in bebalf of Americanism. \v, 
want as well to say to those with whom we are now allied ;) 
our aid, aid of every kind, of every character that a patri,; 
nation can give, will be theirs. 

Roosevelt’s was the clarion voice that first demanded yo 
paredness in this land. We iistened with little attention 
first, and then you, and we, embraced his doctrine. Roosevelt's 
tongue was the first to demand Americanism undiluted j) +), 
United States. At first little did we heed him, but finally «)) 
of us adopted all that he said. Roosevelt typifies to-day Auieri- 
canism and American citizenship in its highest type. 

We are now asking simply that in these late years of this 
great patriot’s life he be permitted to give that life, if it eed 
be, to the country that he loves and to the country he has 
served. Was there ever a time in any nation’s history when a 
man knocked at the door of the council chamber of that nation 
and begged merely that he might lay down his life for his 
country that he was denied by the nation that he had serve? 

And so we ask you, you on the other side of this Chambery 
and those upon this side as well, that you second the voice of 
the people of this great Nation of ours and send this man o! 
dynamic force, of ability, of virility, and of red-blooded cours ve 
typifying the American Nation, over to France, there to bear 
aloft the American flag for world democracy. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, so far as the man Roosevelt is 
concerned, I shall have naught to say to-night. I restrain what 
ever impulse I have to express my opinion in that respect, for | 
would not speak in this presence and on this occasion anything 
about any individual that might be offensive to his frieids here. 

Mr. President, we are engaged upon the great and really 
solemn business of providing an army to wage war. This enter- 
prise should not be smeared by paint that would give to this 
service of ours a political coloring, and especially not a partisan 
political coloring. 

The amendment itself, by its exclusive provisions, supple- 
mented by the speeches which have been made here in its sup- 
port by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne], who offered the 
amendment, by the Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. Lopcr}, 
and just now by the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson| is 
proof conclusive that the purpose of the amendment is persvna! 
in its character and purpose. It is intended to promote the 
fortunes of an individual, and through him the fortunes of a 
political party. There is nothing else to it, and considering the 
fact that the individual in question is one of the most con- 
spicuous politicians of this country, always in the front of politi- 
cal enterprise, is proof conclusive to my mind that Senators have 
thrust in upon our deliberations a partisan political situation 
exceedingly unbecoming. 

There is no reason under heaven why this one man, even 
though he be an ex-President, should be singled out on the floor 
of the Senate as the one man of all this country signally fitted 
for a service of this kind. The proposal means that Roosevelt 
and those grouped about him are to be made the dominant ior 
in this war. The President is to be reduced to a secondary or 
subordinate position. The Commander in Chief of the Army au 
Navy—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Mis 
souri has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Fresident, no man can accuse me ob De 
ing either personally or politically a follower of Mr. Rooscve'l. 
The personality of the man has nothing whatever to do wil! 
my support of this amendment. Whether he is to be selected 
in the event the amendment shall carry as one of thie oflicers 
of the division is a matter I think of secondary colso ji 
If it be true that there are at present in this country 129.0" 
men who want to volunteer for the service of their « 
and go to the front where they may be needed, I want tv 
them have the opportunity to go, to exercise their soyor st 
right of citizenship, and to testify their loyalty and devo! 
to the country by this great voluntary act of sacrifice. 
not who may lead them; I do not believe an inexperience’ 1" 
like Col. Roosevelt would be given such a commission; (1! 
the personality of any man at this time can be utilized for the 
purpose of securing the immediate enlistment of 125,000! 
it would seem to me to be the greatest eulogiun— ae 
eulogium-e-of men in support of the great American prec) 
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afforded in this nation; and I know of nothing that would more 
completely and signally vindicate the strength and integrity 
of the American volunteer than an opportunity which can come 
only through such an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harp1ine]. 


dent. 


The yeas and nays 


the roll. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. 


I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
were ordered, and the Secretary called 


I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BecknHam], and, therefore, withhold my 


yote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—56. 


Ashurst Gore McCumber Robinson 
Borah Hale McKellar Saulsbury 
Brandegee Harding McLean Sherman 
Broussard Hardwick Myers Smith, Mich. 
Calder Hollis Nelson Smoot 
Colt Husting New Sterling 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Norris Thomas 
Curtis Johnson, 8S. Dak. Owen Thompson 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Page Townsend 
Fall Kellogg Penrose Vardaman 
Fernald Kenyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
France Kirby Pomerene Watson 
lrelinghuysen Knox Ransdell Weeks 
Gallinger Lodge Reed Williams 
NAYS—31. 

Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Shafroth Stone 
Brady King Sheppard Swanson 
Chamberlain La Follette Shields Trammell 
Culberson Lewis Simmons Underwood 
Fletcher Martin Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Gerry Overman Smith, Ga. Warren 
Gronna Phelan Smith, Md. Wolcott 
James Pittman Smith, 8S. C. 

NOT VOTING—9. 
seckham Hughes Lane Sutherland 
Goff Kendrick Newlands Tillman 


Ilitchcock 

So Mr. HAarpine’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Coa and Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTARY. On page 7, in line 11, after the word “ de- 
ficient,” it is proposed to strike out the period and to insert a 
colon and the following: 

Provided, That medical students shall be exempted until graduation 
and shall thereupon be subject to draft for the same period of time 
as other citizens. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the purpose of this proposed 
amendment is to utilize .in the medical service of the Army 
medical students after they have, graduated instead of using 
them in the ordinary Infantry line. The experience of both 
Great Britain and France is that there has been a great dearth 
of men to take care of the wounded and sick. To have an ef- 
ficient service requires 10 active medical officers of the line to 
a thousand troops and 10 in reserve, making 20 in all. In the 
United States we have only provision for 7 to the thousand. 
There will be need for these young men in that particular 
service, and, therefore, I propose this exemption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator if this amendment is proposed after consultation with 
S officers of the War Department or of the Surgeon General's 
v0 ice? 

Mr. OWEN. The matter was sent down to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office several days ago, but no report has come back upor 
it as yet. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the only inquiry that 
occurs to me about it is whether or not it would not be ad- 
visable to have medical students subject to draft in the Medical 
Corps of the Army? 

Mr. OWEN, That is the intention of the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the Senator’s amendment pro- 
vided they should be exempted after they had graduated. 

Mr. OWEN. They are exempt until their graduation. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Why should they not be subject to the 
(raft, even if they have not graduated? A medical student 


probably has some considerable medical knowledge, even though 
he may not have obtained his degree. 

Mr. OWEN. It may be advisable to do that; but these men 
ire pursuing their medical education, and I thought it would 
be better to allow them to complete it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not prepared either to advocate 
I simply wanted to ascertain 


or oppose the amendment. 
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whether the medical authorities of the department had passed 
on the question, 

Mr. OWEN. I thought we had better allow medical students 
to complete their education before imposing upon them the 
responsibility of safeguarding the life and the health of the 
soldiers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, we will need more men 
in the Medical Corps if this war is to be prolonged, and, while 
the amendment may not be sufficient to carry out the purpose 
of the Senator, we can try to formulate it in conference so as 
to make it do what the Senator intends to have done by it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 12, after line 15, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 9. The President is hereby authorized, and the Secretary of War 
directed, to call into the service of the United States, by enlistment for 
the term of the present war, three or more regiments of mounted 
volunteers, in addition to any other forces herein or otherwise pro 
vided, such mounted volunteers to be selected from men between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years, and under the provisions of section 3 hereof, 
and to be used in protecting property and citizens along the southern 
border of the United States, and also to be used in any foreign country, 
as the President may direct. 

Sec. 10. The President is hereby authorized to appoint officers for 
such volunteer force, making appointment from the members of such 
volunteers as shall have heretofore served in the Ranger or police 
forces of the southern border States or as peace officers of the counties 
or municipalities thereof. 

And amend the bill by changing the numbers of the sections to con- 
form accordingly, ® 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the purpose of this amendment 
can be, of course, readily understood by anyone who cares to 
understand it. It is useless to think of using infantry along 
the southern border of our country for its protection. That 
protection is needed everyone understands, 

In my State of New Mexico the coal mines furnish the coal 
and the coke to the great copper mines and for all of the rail- 
roads near the border. For 800 miles from the border back 
into the States the railroads are entirely in the hands of Mexi- 
cans of old Mexico. Every section hand on every mile of road 
from the border to the State of Kansas, east through Texas 
into Louisiana, up into Colorado, and out into California, is in 
the hands of old Mexico Mexicans, a majority of them being 
ex-bandits recentJy in the service of one leader or another in 
the Republic of Mexico. It is perfectly easy at any time to put 
out of commission every coal mine, every copper mine, and every 
railroad by concert of action. 

It is absolutely impossible, I say to you now, as everyone 
knows, for the present force on the border adequately to protect 
the people along that border. With the establishment of a force 
such as these mounted men selected from that country, know- 
ing the country, knowing with whom they are dealing, you can 
take your Regular Army from the border, and the people will 
then from the troops to be selected among them protect them- 
selves, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. I do 
not see him in his seat, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 53, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—53. 


Ashurst Gore McKellar Smith, Mich. 
Borah Hale McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Harding Nelson Sterling 
Broussard ‘Hardwick New Sutherland 
Calder Husting Norris Thomas 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Page Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Penrose Trammell 
Cummins Kellogg Phelan Vardaman 
Curtis Kenyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kirby Reed Watson 
Fall Knox Saulsbury Weeks 
Fernald La Follette Sheppard 
France Lodge Sherman 
Gallinger McCumber Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—25. 
Bankhead James Shafroth Underwood 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Shields Walsh 
Fletcher King Simmons Williams 
Frelinghuysen Martin Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Gerry Myers Smith, 8. C. 
Gronna Pomerene Swanson 
Hollis Ransdell Thompson 
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NOT VOTING—18. 


Jones, N. Mex, Overman Stone 


Reckham 


brady Kendrick Owen Tillman 
off Lane Pittman Warren 
Hitchcock Lewis Robinson 

liughes Newlands Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Farv’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I move to amend 
on page 6, line 23, by adding, after the word “ only,” the words 
“from those covered by section 2,” so that it would read: 

Or to draft for partial military service only, from those covered 
by section 2. 

As the language now reads, it is certainly questionable as to 
whether the right given to the President is to draft for partial 
military service from any of the people in the United States 
or from those covered by the ages 21 to 27. I do not believe 
it was intended to give the right of draft for partial military 
service at this time to any citizen of any age in the United 
States. I can not believe that that was the purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. James in the chair]. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia a 
question. What does “ partial military service” mean? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The partial military service, I 
think, is defined in the following’ language in that section, It 
describes certain classes of work. I suppose it means for 
anything that was considered necessary in preparation for 
the war other than active military service. I think it applies 


to the language further on in the section, where the President | 


is authorized to detail men or to exempt the men named from 
active military service for certain“‘other lines of work. Now, 
I want the section to show clearly that this right of detail 
for partial military service—just what that means I do not 
undertake to ss 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me, it 
means noncombatant service, hospital work, and work of that 
kind. I will say to the Senator that I have no objection to that 
amendment. I think the language ought to be made clear. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
that that ought not to be section 2. It ought to be section 3. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is section 3, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is section 3. We are 
wrong. Section 2 is the section preceding it, which gives the 
right to enlist men. Then I would say paragraph 3, section 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questien is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. I should like to ask the Senator 
what is the meaning of this term “draft for partial military 
service ”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that it is a noncombat- 
ant service—service where a man is not doing actual combative 
service, but is doing a service that a soldier might perform. 

Mr. BORAH. What might a soldier be performing under 
this? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, take the Quartermaster’s Corps; 
take the Hospital Corps; they are noncombatants. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the meaning of “ partial military serv- 
ice”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
means. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not mean that you can draft a man 
to put him into a particular kind of industrial service as “ par- 
tial military service”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not understand it so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is one other 
amendment I desire to offer, on page 7, at the end of line 10: 
and in making selection for active service, married men shall be relieved 
as far as practicable 

It does not relieve them, but it gives authority to do so. I 
understand the chairman of the committee will accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection tc that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 7, at the end of line 10, it is —pro- 
posed to add the words: 


and in making selection for active service, married men shall be relieved 
as far as practicable, 


I understand that that is what it 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, do I understand th; 
that amendment was accepted by the chairman? cS 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I have no objection to it so fa» 
as I am concerned. I think the married men ought to be ov 
empted, and under the rules and regulations now they are ),, 
accepted for the Regular Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the amendment rex, 
that married men are to be exempted “as far as practica}h|o.: 
It is practicable to exempt any married man. All you have ;, 
do is to exempt him; so it really amounts, in my humble jude- 
ment—my consideration of it has been very hasty—to an ex- 
plicit and a complete exemption. Of course, it is a fact, hovw- 
ever, that many married men are entirely able to go in ay 
economic or industrial sense. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For example, these slackers who are now 
getting married. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, does the Senator think a man 
should serve in two wars? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senate wil! 
not adopt that amendment without a good deal of consideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the language of the 
amendment may not be as happy as it ought to be in using the 
words “as far as practicable,” but I do not think married men 
ought to be enlisted or drafted into the service. It has cos( 
us a good deal of money in this Mexican mobilization because 
of the fact that many of the men were married and had de 
pendents at home. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President; that is perfectly 
trué. I should have no objection to the exemption of men who 
had dependent families or dependent relatives; but this goes 
further than that, and certainly creates the impression that 
whether the married man’s family is dependent upon him or 
not he is to be exempt. The language already in the bill covers 
this point exactly, according to my view of it. It authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to exempt— 

Those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them for 
support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable. 

That includes every married man whose wife and children are 
dependent upon him; and those are the only married men that 
should be exempted. But the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia goes a good deal further. and states that every married 
man shall be exempt so far as practicable. It is going to be 
entirely practicable to exempt them all. There is no difficulty 
about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the language which 
defines the man to be exempted as one who has others dependent 
upon him for support is sufficiently broad. If a man is married 
and his wife is not dependent upon him for support, it sceis 
to me he is perfectly free to go to’ war or anywhere else, 
and I see no reason why the exemption already provided in the 
bill should be enlarged in this way. It leaves it all indefiuite. 
It would put the department in a peculiar situation for one 
married man to be denied exemption because they said it was 
not practicable to exempt him and for another one to be given 
exemption; and the determination of the question of whether 
it is practicable or not would involve the department in an 
immense amount of trouble and annoyance. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia hus 
spoken once upon this amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, it strikes me that if the 
amendment should be so written that the married man whuse 
condition was such that he could not with safety to his family 
go could claim the exemption, it would not be apt to be abused, 
but a man who was able to go, whose condition was such that he 
could leave his family well provided for, ought to have the 
privilege of going if he desires to go. He ought not to be col- 
pelled to go if his obligation to his family, his home, required him 
to stay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer the amendiici! 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be sia''. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the !ill, 
the following: 


There is hereby created in the Department of the Navy a boar 
which shall be known an a. as the “board of mercliaut 
Sa Said ll consist of the chief _constructo! 
of the and 


dd 
board , 

ureau of Construction Repair of the Navy Department, 
the payal constructor of such bureau, the Commissioner of Patents, 
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and the following other persons to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the adviee and comsent of the Senate, to wit: One with the 
highest recognized skill and experience in the construction of mer- 
chant ships; one with the highest recognized skill and experience 
in the navigation of such vessels; and two with the highest recog- 
nized skill, experience, and knowledge of mechanical devices used in 
the great steel manufacturing plants of the country. The chief of 
-onstruction shall be the chairman of said board. 

Each member of said beard shall reeeive a salary of $5,000 per year 
and reasonable expenses while employed im the duties of said beard : 
provided, That officials receiving salaries from the Government shall 
pot have their salaries diminished by reason of services on said board. 

The duty of said board and the purpose of its creation is to provide 
for and perfect im the shortest possible time such mechanical device 
or devices as can be successfully used and employed upon a merchant 
ship while navigating the seas to eheck or defleet the course of a 
submarine torpedo and to prevent the same from coming in contact 
with the hull ef the merchant vessel, or to explode the same before 
such contact, or the perfection of any other miechanical device to 
protect merchant vessels from destruction by submarines other than 
by use of defense guns. 

“The said board, immediately upon its organization, shall advertise for 

suggestions from mechanics, inventors, and others, and shall examine 
into and pass upon the practicability or feasibility of any proposed 
meckanism. For the purpose of directing the inventive genius of the 
people of this country toward the pretection of merchant sbipping 
against the menace and enormous devastation of submarine torpedoes 
the sum of $5,000,000 is hereby appropriated as a reward to any per- 
son or persons who shall succeed in inventing or producing any 
mechanism that will accomplish the purpose aforesaid, said sum to be 
divided among those who have furnished material assistance in the 
perfecting of any such mechanism in accordance with the degree cf 
services rendered by him or them and to be apportioned by said board. 

The said board shall furnish all reasonable assistance and oppor- 
tunities for testing such proposed means and appliances for accom- 
plishing this end. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I regret very much that 
there were so few of the Senators present yesterday when I 
was discussing this matter, when I presented facts and figures 
and arguments from the admiralty of Great Britain and from 
France showing that unless we could cheek the U-boat ravages 
within six months it would be impossible for Great Britain to 
continue this war. I showed that within the last week the 
submarine ravages have more than quadrupled over two weeks 
ago; that the highest number of British shipping that was de- 
stroyed in one week, except the week ending February 10, 1917, 
was 28 ships; that last week 65 of them went to the bottom of 
the sea, and an equally greater number of neutral ships; that, 
taking the food products that are going down to the bottom of 
the ocean daily, unless checked it is impossible for these nations 
to continue in the war: 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER., I yield for a question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator whether he 
knows that in one of the appropriation bills we appropriated a 
large sum of money for what is known as the Edison Board to 
look into sueh questions as he is discussing? I do not know 
whether it would eover it or not. 

Mr. McCUMBER, It would not; it is not the same. 

Mr. President, since speaking yesterday I pick up this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and notice an article which is headed, 
“World-wide famine threatened by war; Europe unable to re- 
place ships as fast as U boats sink them.” ‘Then there is quite 
a lengthy article under that heading. 

I desire to read into the Recorp a letter which I received 
yesterday after making my address on this subject. The head- 
ing says “ Torpedo Deflector Co. of America.” I will just read 
a portion of it. 

On offering my invention to protect merchant ships against torpedoes 
to the Navy Department, I was informed by Capt. Smith, who passes 
on inventions fer Secretary Daniels, that the Navy Department is not 
interested in the protection of merchant ships, and that I must offer 
my invention to the merchant-ship owners. I have taken this matter 
up with the president of the International Mercantile Marine, with 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, and other ship owners, and they all pass the de- 
cision over to the Navy Department. 

_ For the protection of battleships only this invention is under con- 
sideration by the Naval Consulting Board. 

Since neither the Navy Department nor the ship owners will make 
any decision in regard to the matter for protection of merchant ships 
the creation of your “Board of Merchant Shipping Defenses” is, as 
your able address shows, vital to the country. 


I appeal to the Senator from Oregon who himself has been 
considering an amendment of this character. I appeal to him 
in the name of the thousands of people who are manning these 
merchant vessels, that he give an opportunity to. the inventors 
of this country to have a board where they can get an oppor- 
tunity to put to a practical test their inventions. They ean 
not do it to-day, and hundreds and hundreds of them are wait- 
ing for the opportunity. 

It means, as I stated yesterday, Mr. President that this war 
Will be won or it will be lost by the use of U boats, and if 
we do not conquer the enemy in less than six months, if they 





increase their powers of destruction as they have in the last 
months we can neither get food nor an army 


three Weeks, in six 
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over to Europe; the shipping will be so diminished that famine 
will stare our allies in the tace, 

Every week means something: every day means something; 
and if we can give an opportunity for these people to put to 
the practical test the many inventions I believe they will solve 
the problem of the U-boat by protecting the merchant ship itself 
against the submarine. 

It matters little, Mr. President, though we create 2 thousand 
extra ships every month, if we can not take our surplus across 
the ocean; and any little diminution in the surplus that we ean 
supply will reduce the shipments to such an extent that it will 
not meet the demand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not be adopted. This bill will be followed by the naval bill, 
and that is the proper measure on which to discuss naval mit- 
ters and pass naval legislation. I would like to say for the 
information of the Senator that there is now a consulting board 
in the Navy, with Edison at the head, investigating this matter 
thoroughly. It has all the money that is needed. Capt. Taylor, 
Chief Naval Constructor, handles the details of the matter. All 
inventions are tested and examined that are worthy of it. There 
is no occasion to place this amendment on a bill that centains 
only expenditures for the Army. Next week the naval bill 
will be up—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
is exhausted. 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield in my time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have just read a letter which shows that 
it is impossible for the department 

Mr. SWANSON. I read that letter. I can not yield to the 
Senator in my shert time for that purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, I asked permission of the Senator 
to do it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I say I can not yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. My time will soon be up. It requires no 
more to discover protection for a merchant ship than a naval 
ship. The one requires the same proeiection from a submarine 
that the other does. Anything that will protect one ship will 
protect another ship. All the genius of the Navy, all the money 
that can be expended is now authorized, and there is absolutely 
no oceasion to put this amendment on an Army bill. Next week 
we will have up the naval bill, when this matter can be fully 
discussed and explained. I hope that the Senate will not include 
the amen iment in an Army bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I was informed at the 
Navy Department that shields can be used in battleships to 
proteet such ships from being torpedoed, and they said they 
could be used upon the merchant ships, but they were too ex- 
pensive to be used and the owners of the merchant ships would 
not put them on, and on that account they are prey to the 
torpedoes, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this bill has entire refer- 
enee to the Military Establishment. The amendment proposes 
to establish in the Department of the Navy a bonrd to be known 
2s the board of merchant shipping defenses. That is a matter 
entirely distinet and separate from the matters involved in this 
bill. If it is to be considered at all, it certainly should be 
offered to some bill appertaining to the Navy Department and 
not to the Army. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend 





The time of the Senator from 


Will the Senator yield in his time? Mine 





Virginia 


ment offered by the Senator fre: North Dakota [Mr. Me- 
CuMBER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following amendmenr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state it. 


The Secrerary. On page 4, 
insert the following: 


line 2, after the word “ Senate,” 


Provided further, That the President may recommission persons who 
have heretofore held commissions in the Coast Guard department and 
have left the service honorably, after ascertaining that they are quali- 


fied for service, physically, morally, and as to age and military fitness. 


Ber. CURTIS. I would like the attention of the chairman of 
the committee. This amendment simply extends the law of 1914 
which is now applicable to the Army to the officers of the Const 
Guard. The exact language of the act of 1914 is used in the 
amendment. 

Mr. STONE. Why not apply the amendment, if it should be 
agreed to, to officers in the Navy? I know one or twe very 
excellent young men now in the prime of life, in the thirties, 
who for reasons important to them resigned from the Navy and 
are in private life, and they desire to go back into the Navy. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I drew the amendment to this 
bill because I thought it was applicable, and did not make it 
apply to the Navy because I thought the officers in the Navy 
would be cared for in the naval bill, which I understand will be 
taken up next week. I thought this amendment was germane to 
this bill and therefore I offered it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Coast Guard is now under the 
War Department. I see no objection to it, but I can ascertain a 
little ‘more fully the necessity for such an amendment if it is 
permitted to go into the bill and allowed to be considered in 
conference. 

Mr. CURTIS. That will be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Following section 8 insert as a new section: 

Sec. 8a. That the service of all persons selected by draft under the 
provisions of this act shall be for the period of the emergency, unless 
sooner terminated by discharge or otherwise. Whenever said emergency 
shall cease by the conclusion of peace between the United States and 
its enemies in the present war, the President shall so declare by a 
public proclamation to that effect, and from and after the date of said 
proclamation the provisions of this act, in so far as they authorize 
compulsory service by selective draft or otherwise, shall cease to be in 
force and effect. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am supporting the bill as it 
came from the committee. I shall vote for it, whether it shall 
be amended or not, but I wish to state again what I stated the 
other day, that as a matter of principle and as a permanent policy 
of the Government I am opposed to compulsory military service. 
I vote for this bill as a war measure, to meet a great emergency 
pressing upon us. I vote for it because it is necessary as 
speedily as possible to create an army sufficient to meet the 
demands made upon this Government. _ 

This amendment provides as expressive of my view that at 
the conclusion of the war, when the President shall proclaim 
that peace has been entered into between the United States and 
its enemies, the provisions of the bill soon to be a law requir- 
ing compulsory service in the Army of the United States shall 
cease to be operative. In other words, I limit the compulsory 
service to the emergency before us. 

The chairman of the committee, the Senator from Oregon, 
said to me that the last section of the bill covers this case. I 
can not so see it. That section provides this—now listen: 

All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby suspended during the continuance of the present war. 

But, Mr. President, the suspension of existing law for a given 
period does not concern, as it seems to me, the question involved 
in the amendment. You can suspend the operation of existing 
laws and yet the law we are about to pass may go on after 
the war. There is nothing in the closing section of the bill 
which accomplishes the end I seek to accomplish by this amend- 
ment. 

Senators, unless you wish to engraft this as a permanent pol- 
icy of the Government you should support this amendment. 
That is all I have to say. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I called the Senator’s 
attention to the concluding section because it suspended laws 
that were in conflict with it during the period of the war. But 
in nearly every section of the bill it discloses on the face of it 
that the provisions are only to remain in force and effect during 
the emergency. For instance, on page 2, lines 18, 19, and 20, 
it provides: 

And said members so drafted into the militar 
States shall serve therein for the period of 
unless sooner discharged, 

There are one or two other sections in the bill where the 
same language is used. 

There is no particular objection to the language of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment; but it is simply tautological, because the 
bill shows that it is for the emergency. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will aliow me, the trouble 
about it is that if the language means just what the Senator 
means—and I think possibly he is right—in the last section the 
word “ war” is used, and that is evidently different. It may be 
contended that the word “emergency” does not mean exactly 
what the word “ war” means, because they are both used in 
separate sections of the bill. Would it not be better to say that 
wherever the word “emergency” occurs in the bill the word 
“war” shall be substituted? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that when the 
amendment is proposed, because that is what the whole bill 
means. 

Mr. STONE. 
conference? 


service of the United 
he existing emergency 


Will not the Senator let this amendment go to 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a great many things whic) 
have been put on the bill now that it seems to me encumber ; 
good deal. If I thought there was any doubt about the mes, 
of the language of the bill I would consent without a mome;,; o> 
hesitation to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
Missouri. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Or.) 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if the words wii.) 
he has read on page 2 do not apply only to the part of the 1))j\/- 
tary service that comes in through the National Guard? There 
is no language applying to the part of the service raised thro yeh 
the draft system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senator to look at section) 
6, on page 9: 

That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary enlistment as 
herein provided shall be the same as those prescribed by existing lay 
for enlistments in the Regular Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, “ voluntary enlistment.” 
does not apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to page 6 of 
the bill, lines 4 and 5, where it says: 


And those drafted shall be required to serve for the period of the exict- 
ing emergency, unless sooner discharged. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator fron 
Oregon has not expired. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield the floor. The Senator from 
Georgia will call attention to the part of the bill where the word 
“ emergency ” occurs, because he has them marked. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have them marked in the bill. There 
are nine places where the word “ emergency ” occurs. It is «ap- 
plied to all provisions of the bill—for the men we draft, for the 
Regular Army, for the militia, and for this extra force. 1 will 
submit my proposition, and I think we can secure it by unani- 
mous consent, probably, if the Senator from Oregon agrees. ‘Ile 
Senator says that the word “ emergency ” means war. [ hope he 
is right. There ought not to be room for the slightest doubt or 
dispute on that question. I therefore ask the Senator to consent 
to substitute the word “ war” for the word “ emergency ” Whier- 
ever it occurs in the bill. That should cure the trouble and serve 
the purpose. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I am concerned, I ain wi!l- 
ing to consent to it. I talked with the Senator from Georgia 
about it and expressed a willingness to assent to that change 
if the Senate was willing to have it made. That is whut is 
intended by the bill, that it should be during the period oi 
the war. I ask that the bill be amended in that respect. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can indicate every place. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do I understand the Senator from Oreg« 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us get through with this reques!. 1! 
is important to get the change made so that there may | 
dispute about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to tli 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgia that Wilicr- 
ever the word “emergency” appears it shall be stricken ou! 
and the word “war” inserted? Is there objection’ Jv 
Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. b 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the amendment of the Senator from lis 
souri been withdrawn? 

Mr. STONE. No; it has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me the amendment of tlic Se! 
ator from Missouri certainly would make plain what [ (!)) 
every Senator wants the law to mean. B fas 

I have voted in favor of most of the amendments which rave 
been offered. There are a great many things in this bill whi 
I dislike very much. One of the reasons why I object t | 
conscript method of getting soldiers is because I believe it is 
going a step toward a permanent compulsory universal service, 
to which I am opposed. I am not going at this time [0 -\\" 
the reasons why I favored the amendment which provided Ui", 
in addition to conscription, we should permit voluntary s°"\''" 
and raise an army, if we could, by voluntary enlistments. © : 
that would have been the way that I would have done if I «oui 
have raised this army. : 
“My own idea is that the day after we passed the declan)! 
of war we should have provided for a volunteer army. !! * 
we done so, perhaps we would have had 500,000 men how * 
training. However that may be, and however much I omen 
many of the provisions which are in the bill, and how! 
often I have voted to change them, the facts remain, as I look 
at them, that we are at war, and one of the necessary hits. ' 
carry on the war is to raise an army. I therefore do 1 


il 


Still, that 
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myself justified in voting against a method of raising an army 
that is even very distasteful to me, if that is the only method 
that is left te me. So I expect to vote for this bill because I 
nelieve that we ought to do everything that we can to bring 
the war to a successful issue, and to do that we must have an 
army. I should vote for a method of raising it, even though I 
very much disliked the method. 

One of the serious objections, however, to my mind is the 
conscript method of raising an army of compelling men to serve 
when there has been no opportunity offered for anybody to 
volunteer. It seems to me that the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri makes clear what I believe we all desire in this 
pill. and that is, that the conscription of an army shall cease just 
as soon as the war is over. I can, therefore, see no reason why 
we should not adopt the amendment and make certain what 
now is somewhat uncertain, although it may be that the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Georgia are right in their 
view of the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri certainly can do no 
harm to the bill, if the purpose of the bill is that wpon the 
termination of the war all of the provisions of the bill shall 
cease to be operative. The terms of the bill are such as to 
leave unmistakably the meaning, but if it is the intention of 
the Senate that there shall be no compulsory draft after peace 
is declared I, for one, should be very glad to see the amendment 
incorporated in the bill, for then it will leave no possible doubt 
in the minds of any of those who enter into this conflict at 
what time this system shall cease, . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri for the reason 
that it eliminates all doubt on this subject and because in 
voting for this measure in time of war I do not mean in any 
way to commit myself to universal service, military training, 
or compulsory training of any kind in time of peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment may be onee more reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 
STONE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of line 13, on page 7, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Provided, That notwithstanding the exemptions herein enumerated 
each State shall be required to supply its quota in the proportion that 
its population bears to the total population of the United States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, to be inserted on page 12, line 20, after the 
word “Army.” I ask, in connection with the amendment, to 
strike out the period and to insert a colon. 

_ The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 12, at the end of section 9, line 20, 
after the word “Army,” it is proposed to add the following 
proviso: 


_Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic pay of all men 
with the rating of enlisted men during the continuance of the war shall 
» increased $15 a month over and above the rates of pay proper as fixed 
by law for times of peace: Prorided further, That this rate of pay shall 
apply to enlisted men of the National Guard called or drafted into the 
Service of the United States during the war. - 


Mr. KENYON. 
neit—I think in exactly the same terms—has been adopted by 
the House this evening without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. President, we all know and must concede that the pay of 
the enlisted men of the Army is ridiculously low. It was fixed 
back in the time when the wage compared with the wage paid 
to ‘arm hands. That wage has increased now until farm hands 
receive from $30 to $35 per month. We are now going to draft 
Men out of industry, possibly some from the farm, if they are 
hot excluded under the exemption clause of the proposed act, 
ind put them into the Army. I submit it is not fair or right 


to take these men and not pay them something like a decent 
compensation, 
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In this connection, I desire to say that T hold in my hand the 
hearings before the House committee on the fortifications appro- 
priations bill. A very interesting item is the subject of limbers. 
We ourselves pay at the arsenals where we 
about S680, 


make these limbers 


while to the private contractor with whom we 
deal we pay about $1.500. Those are some of the things that 
are needed in war. There is a profit to the man at home of 


about 300 per cent. When we send men into the trenches, into 
battle, and into war, using the same instrumentalities that are 
made by these people who are securing a profit of some 309 per 
cent, we ought at least to be willing to pay these 


men S30 per 
month. 


I am not going to argue the matter. for I think the proposi 
tion is so self-evident and so just. It has been previously 


argued a good many times here, and T will not take 
now in discussing it. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, Austra her 
men $45 a month; Canada pays hers $33 2 month, with $20 addi- 
tional allowance for a dependent wife. During the Civil War 
the loyal States paid in bounties to their volunteers the im- 
mense sum of S289,000,000, and the Federal Government paid 
$363,000,000 for the same purpose—-a total of $652,000,000. 
Would it not be better to pay $150,000,000 a year in additional 
compensation to our soldiers to assist them in obtaining some 
of the comforts of life while they are fighting side by side with 
the Canadian and Australian troops in France, who even then 
will be receiving more pay than do our men? Is it well for this 
great, prosperous Nation of ours, Mr. President, to have our 
soldiers receiving less pay than the soldiers of other countries 
performing like service on the same fields? 

Many men will volunteer or be drafted for this war who will 
leave behind them wives, mothers, younger sisters or brothers, 
and this Nation can do no less than to pay its private soldiers 
$30 a month so that they may contribute a little to take care 
of those left at home. 

I hope this amendment will be agreed to. It is a meritorious 
one and ought to receive the unanimous vote of the Senate. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sen 
ator from Towa that his amendment does not provide for 
increasing the pay of the enlisted men of the Regular Army. 
Of course they are going to perform exactly the same kind 
of service that the volunteers and the conscripted men perform, 
and, unless their pay is made the same, we will not have any 
Regular Army after this war is over. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator, and if he will pro- 
pose such an amendment I will be very glad to accept it as 
part of my amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for just a moment to voice my very 
hearty approval of the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
and to express the hope that it may be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEF. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
says the amendment is almost verbatim with the one adopted 
by the House this evening. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is verbatim. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not familiar with the technical 
language employed in drafting provisions of this kind in mili- 
tary bills, I will read the Amendment, and then ask the Sen- 
ator a question: 

Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic pay of all men 
with the rating of enlisted men during the continuance of the war 


shall be increased $15 a month over and above the rates of pay proper 
as fixed by law for times of peace.” 


ul my time 


lin pays enlisted 


I want to ask the Senator if he can tell me what is meant by 
“basic pay” and “rates of pay proper”? 

Mr. KENYON. This amendment was prepared by the War 
Department, as I understand, and that is the language the War 
Department uses. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course I assume, then, that it is prop- 
erly drawn, but it-is not entirely plain to me. It seems, so far 
as covering the Regular Army is concerned, that the amendment 
does it now if they have the rating of enlisted men. Although 
proposed as an amendment to this bill, I do not think it is re- 
stricted to the men drafted under this bill; but all men having 
the rating of enlisted men, I think, will be covered. However, 
I am not certain about that. If it means that the $15 the en- 
listed men now get is their basic pay and that that will he raised 
to $30 a month, I understand it; but if it means anything else 
I should like to have it explained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will ask the Senator does 
officers at all? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
of enlisted men. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 


it refer to 


the rating 


No; simply to those who have 


The amendment has not been printed, I 


believe. 





— 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know what men have the rating 
of enlisted nen except enlisted men, but I am perfectly willing 
to vote for the amendment and let it go to conference. The 
trouble is, if we agree to it and it is verbatim as the House has 
passed it, we will not be able to correct it in conference. That 
is the reason I thought it was necessary to have it accurately 
drawn now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, at present the enlisted 
man of the United States Army on his first enlistment gets from 
$15 to $75 a month. That is the base pay. For-his second en- 
listment period he gets from $18 to $79 a month; for his third 
enlistment period he gets from $21 to $83 per month; for his 
fourth enlistment period he gets from $22 to $87 per month; 
for his fifth enlistment period he gets from $23 to $91 per 
month; for his sixth enlistment period he gets from $24 to $95 
a month; and for his seventh enlistment period he gets from 
$25 to $99 per month. That is the rate of increase, and when 
on foreign service they get 20 per cent increase. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that. the amendment provides a flat 
increase of $15 a month to all enlisted men, no matter what 
they are getting now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; as I understand the amend- 

ment offered by the Senator from Iowa, that is the case. 
. Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will pardon my saying 
so—and then I have done—I am very much in favor of raising 
the pay of enlisted men by such an amount as will be fair and 
just under the circumstances; but I wish the Senator would 
give this amendment enough attention now or else change it in 
order that attention can be given to it in conference so as to 
make sure that it may accomplish the purpose intended. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It will not be the subject of confer- 
ence if the same amendment has been adopted by the House. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It will not be; and if this is not what 
ought to be adopted, then we will be preventec from changing 
it by the fact that the two Houses have agreed to identical 
provisions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I took the question up with the Sec- 
retary of War after the discussion on the subject in the Senate 
at the last session, and I received a letter from him under date 
of April 18, 1917, which I will not have time to read, but will 
put in the Recorp. I am satisfied that the Senate is going to 
increase the pay of the enlisted men anyhow, but I want the 
letter to go in the ReEcorp. 

The Secretary of War disapproves of the increase, and I think 
he is right in opposing the increase. 

Mr. President, it has been claimed that the enlisted man is 
poorly paid. I admit that. I say that the enlisted man does 
get small pay; there is no question about that, but hardly any 
one in figuring the pay that the enlisted man receives stops to 
think that he is employed the year round, an advantage which 
the average laborer does not have. Then, he receives his 
clothing, hospital and medical attention, and board. He has 
everything that any man can have, and, as I have said, is 
constantly employed. So that, taking into consideration all that 
he does get, it amounts to a good deal more than $15 a month. 
Everything considered, it would probably amount to from $70 
to $75 a month. That is small pay; but the character of men 
in the enlisted personnel of the Army, as a rule, would not 
earn any more than that in private employment. I believe that 
may safely be said. 

This subject has been a matter of discussion in the Senate 
a great many times. The sentiment of the Senate has been in 
favor of increasing the pay; and while I do not think it 
ought to be done, for, as I said the other day, there is a duty 
that every citizen owes to his country in time of war, I feel 
the Senate is going to increase it anyhow. I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp the letter from the Secretary of War to 
which I have referred. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the Recorp. . 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 18, 1917. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 


Str: In reply to your letter of April 14, transmitting the resolution 
of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate requesting the War 
Department “to furnish the committee its su tions with reference 
to a schedule of pay based upon the increase of the basic t of an en- 
listed man from $15 to $20, from $15 to $25, and from i to $30 a 
month,” I have the honor to submit the following as the view of the 
War Department on this important matter: 

When the national-defense act sgpneren June 3, 1916, was under 
consideration by Congress the question of pay for enlisted men was 
given very careful consideration by the General Staff and the War De- 
partment, and the schedule of pay at that time recommended is now 
contained in section 28 of the national-defense act. 
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To meet the changed situation due to the state of war the w 
partment has recommended in a bill now before the Senate (S17... 
“that in time of war the wife or, if there be no wife, the chi}; ; 
if there be no children, a dependent relative of an enlisted man .)..<;.’ 
nated by him as his beneficiary under this bill, shall be paid a mon:),). 
separation allowance of $15.” eae 

It is believed 7 the War Department that the above proviso fy, 
nishes the best solution of the question during the war, and tho: 


the 


question of an increase in the basic pay of an enlisted man in tino .¢ 
peace can be well postponed for consideration until the conelysi.,, .¢ 
the war. As it is important that soldiers be relieved from »; 


regarding the care of those dependent on them while they are ; t 
in the military service, the War Department strongly urges tha: ¢} 
mrad separation allowance of $15 be granted. 

In the draft of bill now under consideration by the Military (o) 
mittees of the House and the Senate, which the War Departmén;: } 
recommended to Congress “ to authorize the President to increase +, 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States” an r 
tended to provide the armies needed for the conduct of the war with 
Germany, the application of the principle of universal obligator, 
tary service in time of war is recommended. In recommendiny tho 
application of this principle the War Department gives frank recoen; 
tion to the fact that no adequate monetary consideration can eo jaiq 
to the soldiers of the country who risk their lives in its defens: jn 
time of war. Under the sections of this bill providing for exemy' 
among others, the President is authorized to excuse from 
“those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them for 
support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable.’ [t js 
not the present purpose of the War Department to accept the volunteer 
enlistment of married men with families of children, and should the 
be selected under the application of the principle of universal sory) 
in case the War Department measure recommending this principle 
comes a law, it is the intention of the War Department to excuse syoh 
men from military service. 

For the reasons given, it is believed that the present basic pay, with 
the addition of the separation allowance, will prove sufficient to meer 
the needs of the situation during the present war they can be foreseen 
at this time. 

Very truly, yours, 





Ngewron D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I wish to address a 
question to the Senator from Oregon in. my time, so that it will 
not embarrass him to answer it, if he cares to do so. Does he 
understand that by doubling the pay of enlisted men of the Army 
the pay of the higher grades of noncommissioned officers would 
be raised accordingly ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think it would be raised accord- 
ingly. I do not see how it can be otherwise. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, Mr. President, if that is truc 
I assume that it is—let me call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that a first sergeant or a quartermaster sergeant or a 
sergeant of the Signal Corps—and particularly a sergeant em- 
ployed on electrical work in the Signal Corps—who now gets $75 
a month, and in one grade gets as high as $92 a month, will, if 
this amendment goes through, be receiving in the neighhorhood 
of $175 or $185 per month, which is more than a second licuten- 
ant receives. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator is mistaken as to tihiat 
There would be a flat increase of $15 a month. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Fifteen dollars flat? As I understand, 
the base pay is to be increased $15. When you incresse thie 
base pay you increase the entire schedule, up through the craves 
of corporal and sergeant and sergeant major. They are «al! en- 
listed men. ; 

I myself am in favor of a substantial increase in the jy 0! 
the enlisted men of the Army; but I suggest, in order that tl 
conferees may work out with the advice of the War Departinent 
a proper schedule for the pay of the different grades of en|isted 
men and avoid making a sergeant major, we will say, recive 
considerable more pay than a second lieutenant, and evel 2 {rst 
lieutenant, that the language of the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa be changed to read “ $14.” 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senatdr that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] will offer an amendmen! 
which I will accept. Otherwise I am perfectly willing to vc! 
the Senator’s suggestion to make it $14. oe 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, after the word “Guard in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, I tove (0 
insert the words “and to those in the Regular Army !ow el 
listed,” and then continue. ; 

I think that amendment, with all due respect to Wwioeve! 
prepared it, is badly drawn. This, however, will throw | 
conference, and I assume that the conferees will uncer': 
that the purpose is to raise the pay of all enlisted mer >!) 
month. are 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as to the other, it \i0 0! 
throw the language into conference, but not the amoul 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Why not change the amount by 8 00"! 
as the Senator from New York has suggested, so that ')J~'\" 
Will not be done by having disproportionate pays for @i'erc' 
ranks? as ie 

Mr. KENYON. That is a very wise suggestion. I acct | 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts and also «sk '° 


} 
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amend by inserting “$14” instead of “$15” 
will leave it so as to go to conference. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think this amendment 
is 2 wise one, and I hope it will be adopted. Of course it is 
utterly impossible to estimate on any commercial basis the true 
value of the services of men who go to war in defense of their 
country. Nevertheless, this will in a measure take care of their 
material needs and is obviously just. 

We are just on the point, however, of voting upon the Dill 
itself. It institutes a new departure in the military policy of 
the United States and, I think, a wise one. I want to say a 
word. before casting my vote, upon the distinguishing features 
of this bill and the occasion which demands it. 

We must win this war, Mr. President, in cooperation with our 
allies or fight alone against consolidated Europe. 

If Germany succeeds in conquering France and Russia and 
England, she will proceed to Belgianize them. Having estab- 
lished her autoeracy in control of amalgamated Europe, she will 
exploit the resources in money and men not only of herself and 
her allies, but of these conquered lands in the equipment of an 
expedition against America. The State Department has in its 
possession ample proof that one of the plans of Germany, long 
nurtured and regardless of the existing war declared against 
her by the United States, was to establish a base for naval and 
inilitary operations in this hemisphere. There is ample proof 
at hand that German policy and German culture promoted the 
doctrine of German rule and authority ultimately to be estab- 
lished over her colonies in the New World, and through them 
io be indefinitely extended in this sphere of action. German 
colonies already established, owning land and carrying on a vast 
business in Mexico, Brazil, and other American States were 
centers and nurseries of this propaganda. 

Qur war with Germany is not a disinterested one; it is a 
fundamental struggle for liberty and for democracy, not in the 
abstract only or for other people, but in the concrete, and for our 
own people. If Germany wins in Europe and establishes her 
flig and military control over that Continent, she will readily 
extend her power into Asia and Africa. When once this is 
established, it is perfectly clear that we would have to fight the 
resources of those lands consolidated under German direction— 
not only for the Monroe doctrine, but for our independent na- 
tional existence and our institutions. 

To allow Germany to destroy her enemies in detail and turn 
theiy own resources against their allies would be the most stu- 
pendous blunder in history. If we are to strike at all—and we 
have decided that we will—we should strike with all the power 
uf our command, in coordination with the power of our allies. 
In no other way can the resources opposed to Germany’s. ambi- 
tion be properly utilized. 

The argument has been made that compulsory universal mili- 
lary service or training would establish a system of militarism 
in this country. The only way in which this war can be con- 
ducted is by a system of militarism. War means militarism. 
And so long as we are in a state of war the object to be desired 
is the development and effective use of a powerful military ma- 
chine. It is argued against the extraordinary powers conferred 
upon the President and the executive branch of the Government 
by pending bills that they are infringements upon the liberty 
of the people. War demands a concentration of control. The 
ulliinate test of democracy is its ability to concentrate its re- 
sources and efficiently direct its power when attacked. The 
democracies of the ancient world met this demand by the crea- 
tion of dictators. It is not necessary for us to establish a dic- 
titor. The ultimate power and control is retained by Congress 
is the representatives of the people and by the people them- 
selves. They exercise this power in the frequent elections pro- 
vided by the Constitution. These acts, vesting essential means 
of efficient war in the hands of the President, make him the 
useit, erely, of the people, but an agent vested with adequate 
powers, The people have the means of recalling these powers 
or of removing this agent, under the wise provisions of our 
fundamental law, 

We have learned on many bitter occasions that there is only 
‘he way in which the full power of the Nation can be put into 
Our Inilitary endeavors, and that is by bringing into the service 
of the Nation, whether in the Army at the front of in the essen- 
Nal industries behind the front, everyone able to contribute his 
Ounce to the weight of our blow. In individual contests and in 
the struggles of nations disaster has often come from partial 
efforts. A close analysis of the campaigns of every great mili- 
tary leader the world has produced will demonstrate the propo- 


a month. That 





‘ition that their victories were due to the concentration of all 
‘vailable resourees and power in their main objective and in the 
hlovements subsidiary to it. In democracies there is a just 
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preference for civil over military authority. It is but natural 
that the people should be careful of the growth and maintenance 
of great standing armies as a power which might readily become 
independent of them. Should such great military establish- 
ments become independent of the people it would be but an easy 
step to the control of the civil authorities by the military, and 
liberty would be lost. 

It is for this reason that I am opposed to the permanent 
establishment and maintenance of great standing armies, and 
for this reason that I am in favor of universal military train- 
ing. Present as well as past experience demonstrates that the 
ultimate test of the endurance of liberty is physical force. 
Virtue bereft of power is the easy victim of vice. The old 
struggle between good and evil still permeates the universe. 
It has been depicted in the imaginations of men in the highest 
form of human expression, in the dramas of writers, and the 
pictures and music of the artists of the world. There is an 
ideal that has done much to bless mankind—that the devil 
ran be conquered by kindness, and that evil will yield to good. 
Unfortunately, however, notwithstanding the progress that has 
been made, we are yet far from attaining that ideal. On every 
hand we see proof that tyranny and oppression, avarice and 
cruelty are still rampant in the world, and that they will not 
yield to argument or fair speech. They base their claims on 
might, and might alone. There is only one way in which they 
can be fought, and that is with their own weapons. No other 
argument will appeal to them. If liberty and the right of 
every man to pursue happiness according to his own tastes and 
desires, within. limitations of reasonable laws which he him- 
self has a voice in enacting, we must be able to oppose force 
with force and to defend ourselves against the exploiters of the 
world. 

There are only two alternatives by which we can be able at 
all to survive in such a test. The first is by the establishment 
and maintenance of a great permanent standing army to be 
kept at all times, in peace or in war, ready for any emergency. 
I am opposed to this, not only because it unnecessarily saps the 
economic resources of the people and produces various inci- 
dental evils, but because it is a menace to its own creator. It 
may, like some fearful Frankenstein, turn and rend the people 
who formed it. 

The other alternative is a system by which a great army can 
be produced when needed in time of war or great national 
emergency. This was Washington's plan. He was opposed to 
large, permavent military establishments; but urged, with all 
the convincing power of his matchless judgment, the training 
of our citizens so that they would be fit material for armies 
in case of need. Under reasonable restrictions and regulations, 
with the ultimate power constantly in the hands of the people. 
a system of universal training will increase our resources 
rather than diminish them, even in time of peace. 

It will cure many of our young men of habits of idleness. It 
will foster the spirit of democracy by putting all upon an abso- 
lute equality—distinction being based upon merit only, exemp- 
tions being denied to wealth alone, and hiring of substitutes pro- 
hibited. It will be a benefit to the health of our people. Tt 
will inculcate in our young men those essential habits of self- 
control and discipline, which are essential to success in any diffi- 
eult undertaking, whether there is ever a war or not. If prop- 
erly regulated it will not take them away to any injurious ex- 
tent from their normal work. It will be but a reasonable part 
of our system of public training and education. We alrendy 
have compulsory education in most of the States. Compulsory 
military training is but the application of this same principle. 
It is, in facet, but an adoption of what many successful people 
of ancient and modern times have made a part of the regular 
education of their youth. Sparta in ancient times and Switzer- 
land to-day are examples of it. The modifications of the princi- 
ples to suit the conditions of a great continental Nation such 
as this are under the control of Congress and of the people. 

This is the material, or should be, out of which there would 
be formed, with an equal call upon all, an army in such an 
emergency as this. Unfortunately we have heretofore had no 
such system. That training which should have been a part of 
their regular education we must now give to our young men in 
the face of a great emergency, while the destiny of the world is 
hanging in the balance on the decision of the struggle now 
shaking the plains of France. Our independence and institu- 
tions being at stake in its ultimate decision, why should we 
make a partial effort? Why should the part which we are to 
take be left to the voluntary choice of individuals? If is not 
an individual matter. It involves not only the integrity and 
the essential rights, but the existence of the Nation itself. In- 
stead of depending upon voluntary contributions, the Nation 
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itself, in its corporate capacity, should organize its strength and 
furnish it forth without a day’s delay, hestitation, or uncer- 
tainty, to cast its deciding weight into this decision. 

The only way that the full national strength can be exerted is 
by eliminating in our principal system the idea of voluntary 
contribution of service, just as we have eliminated as any part 
of the main machinery of State voluntary contributions of 
money. The idea of national action is inconsistent with volun- 
tary individual action, except as merely incidental or supple- 
inental to the main system. 

Some confusion of ideas frequently arises from the words 
compulsion or conscription, as though it were a force imposed 
from the outside up¢n an unwilling people. This is the opposite 
of the truth. The compulsory service proposed by this bill will 
be established, if it is established at all, by the people, upon the 
people, for the people. It is an act of self-discipline, of self- 
service. It is nothing more than a thorough coordination and 
concentration by the people, through their free institutions, of 
their own power. Compulsory military service is spoken of by 
some, even distinguished leaders of this Congress, as a state of 
servitude, and comparison has been made between the conscript 
and the convict. It would be a state of servitude if it were im- 
posed by an alien power and such may well be the case if 
democracy proves unable to defend itself against its enemy; 
but to say that an essential and vital service to the Nation, 
imposed upon themselves by the people, in a great emergency, is 
comparable to the base servitude of a felon, or that state of 
slavery which would be imposed by an alien enemy is a per- 
version of reason and equivalent to saying that service of the 
country in obedience to law is the same as an offense against 
society in violation of law. 

It can not be said that an education in arms of the citizens 
of a free Republic is a menace to liberty. On the contrary, it is 
a bulwark of liberty. Liberty is in the heart. It is in the 
heart of our citizens, and when, for its defense, they train 
themselves to meet their enemies, that same liberty, so long as 
the love of it remains, will direct their armies and make use of 
this training which they have imposed for the preservation of 
their independence. 

The expression “a citizenry trained to arms” is often heard, 
but has never yet in this country, in time of peace, been put into 
practice. All that is proposed, either by this bill or others in- 
tended for a permanent system of military training, is to carry 
out in practice what even the pacifists have claimed to rely 
upon in years past—and to have in truth as well as in mere 
expression “a citizenry trained to arms.” It can not be said 
that such organization in defense of their rights has destroyed 
democracy in Switzerland or Australia or any other free de- 
mocracies of the world, which, rather than depend upon profes- 
sional soldiers, have taken into their own hands the defense of 
their rights and liberty. 

The life and property and essential rights of a citizen are but 
tokens of the integrity of the nation. They may be insignificant 
in comparison to the whole, and some may say that we should 
not endanger ourselves fora few individuals, and yet, because 
they are tokens of the whole and are branded with the flag and 
name of their nation, their neglect or unjust destruction by an 
alien enemy strikes at the heart of the nation itself. The pur- 
pose of government is the protection of its citizens. That does 
not mean protection of a majority of the citizens only—it 
means the protection of all—and the power to act to save and 
defend the life and the essential rights of one. by a physcho- 
logical reaction, is in itself an act of defense of the life and 
pronverty and essential rights of every individual under the flag. 

I. is the boast of democracy that it guarantees equal rights. 
But equal rights and opportunities necessarily involve corre- 
spondingly equal obligations. How can there be equal rights 
in a nation which allows some of its citizens to shirk and de- 
pend for its defense upon the voluntary sacrifices of a few? 
All can not be equal in condition, but all are supposed to be 
equal in right and opportunity. So all can not be equal in 
service, If there is an autecracy in a democracy, it is an 
autocracy of service. Some are more able to serve than others, 
and no limitation can be placed upon the measure and ability 
to serve. The obligation to serve, however, is equal, or ought to 
be made equal, and that is particularly true of the supreme 
sacrifice of service in war and the giving of life, if need be, 
that the nation may survive. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. WADSWORTH, and Mr. HARDING ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agreement 
requires that there shall be a final vote upon this bill by 
12 o'clock. The Chair does not believe that any further amend- 
ments can be considered. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, may I offer a slight——~ 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not believe 
any more amendments can be received. The bill is j; 
Committee of the Whole—— 

Mr. KENYON. Can not this amendment even be voted . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the amen, 
will say “ aye "—— 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is an amendment to the ame, 

Mr. HARDING. I am trying to offer an amendment ; 
pending amendment that will put it in conference. 

Mr. KENYON. And I accept this amendment, striki 
two words. 

Mr. HARDING. The proposed amendment strikes oy; 
word “April” and substitutes “ May,” and it strikes oy): 
word “ basic” modifying “ pay.” 

Mr. KENYON. I accept that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amen: 
as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I rise to offer an 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair believes there wil! no; 
be sufficient time, under the unanimous-consent agreemeon:. 4) 
consider the amendment. The Chair is therefore compello| to 
rule it out of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, it will be a long time before 
another unanimous-consent agreement is made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair is not to blame 
agreement. The question is on concurring in the amendux 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the }ill be 
engrossed and read a third time? 

The bill wus ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the }il! 
pass? 

Mr. LODGE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr’s name was e¢alled), 1 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague, the senio! 
Senator from West Virginia {Mr. Gorr], on account of illness 
He has a genera) pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Trrrman]. I am authorized to state that wer 
my colleague present he would vote “ yea” on this question. | 
understand that the Senator from South Carolina would vo 
“yea” likewise. 

Mr. WARREN (when Mr. KEeNprICK’s name was ¢alled). | 
wish to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague | Mi 
KewnprickK], and to state that he is paired with the Senator trom 
New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. I am authorized to say that if m) 
colleague were present and at liberty to vote he would vote 


“ ” 

yea. 

Mr. PITTMAN (when Mr. NewLanps’s name was called). I 
have received a telegram from the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. NEwLanps] asking me to announce that he is necessiril) 


} 
} 


absent, but that he is heartily in favor of universal service an! 
would vote for the bill if present. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Trr~uMAn’s name was called) 
The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Truman} hes 
indefinite leave of absence. I have been requested to anno 
that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). [I ask to be 
excused from voting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Scucter 
from Mississippi be excused from voting on this question: 
[Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the * ; 
from Mississippi is excused from voting. 

The roll call was concluded. a 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce tlie unaye 
able absence of my colleague, the senior Senator fro! Ne 
Jersey [Mr. Hucues]. I have been requested also to announe 
that were he present he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 81, nays 8, as follow 


YEAS—S$1., 

Ashurst Chamberlain Fernald Harding | 
Bankhead Colt Fletcher Hitchcock 
Beckham Culberson France Hollis 
Bra Cummins Frelinghuysen Husting 
Bra —— Galiinger — 7 

gham erry , son, C2. 
Calder i Hale Johnson, S. Dik. 
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Jones, N. Mex. New Shafroth Swanson 
Jones, Wash, Norris Sheppard Thompson 
Kellogg Overman Sherman Townsend 
Kenyon Owen Shields ci nderwood 
King Page Simmons ; Wadsworth 
Kn Penrose Smith, Ariz, Walsh 
Lewis Phelan Smith, Ga. Warren 
Lodge Pittman Smith, Md. Watson 
McCumber Poindexter Smith, Mich, Weeks 
McKellar Pomerene Smith, 8. C. Williams 
McLean Ransdell Smoot Wolcott 
Martin Reed Sterling 
Myers Robinson Stone 
Nelson Saulsbury Sutherland 
NAYS—8. 

Borah Gronna Kirby Thomas 
Gore Hardwick La Follette Trammell 

NOT VOTING—7. 
Goff Kendrick Newlands Vardaman 
Hughes Lane Tillman 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The House bill will reach the Senate, 
IT am informed, in about 10 or 15 minutes, and I hope Senators 
will remain until it is here, so that the bill may be referred. I 
therefore move that the Senate take a recess 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before the Senator moves a recess, I should 
like to call up Senate bill No. 2, not for the purpose of con- 
sideration, except to make it the unfinished business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. I do not know what the bill 
is, but I will just take an objection as a matter of safety. 


RECESS. 
I move that the Senate take a recess 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
for 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o’clock midnight) the 
Senate took a recess until 12 o’clock and 30 minutes a. m., when 
it reassembled. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message fsom the House ot Representatives, by Mr. J. ©. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


H. ft. 3545, an act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has had a copy of the bill as it passed the House, 
and I am authorized to report back the House bill with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions embodied in the bill as it 
has passed the Senate. I ask that the bill may go to the 
calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram embodying resolutions in favor of the bill just reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 


The telegram referred to is as follows: 

OMAHA, NEBR., April 28, 1917. 
Non. Cuartes Certs, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The American citizens of Bohemian descent of Nebraska, Kansas, and 
the Dakotas, in convention assembled at Omaha, Nebr., April 28, 
have unanimously adopted the following resolution: ‘“ Whereas the 
conservation of energy of our resources in the present war is desirable, 
we do hereby indorse the administration’s measure of the selective 
conscription and division of labor and energy of the American citizens 
and request that our Senator and Representatives in Congress fully 
Support the administration’s measure of selective conscription.” 
JOSEPH MIK, Chairman. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a resolution from the 
Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club of Seattle, Wash. 
It is very short and, being somewhat different from any reso- 
ation which I have heard here, I ask that it be read to the 
senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Seeretary read the resolution, as follows: 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCTAr, CLUB, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Resolution. 


Wh: reas it is of the utmost importance that the Government of the 
United States receive full cooperation in meeting the emergencies 
ol war: Therefore be it 


myicsolved by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club, 
period 4 transacting business with or for the Government during the 
Soeaneien the war its members be requested and pledged to do so at no 


percentage of profit than in ordinary private transactions in 
time of peace; be it further .™ 
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by the United States 
generally throughout 























Resolved, That similar action, 
Shipping Board, be requested of 
the country. 


Adopted by board of trustees of Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club Friday, April 20, 1917. 

Mr. JAMES. I present resolutions adopted at a_ patriotic 
meeting of citizens of Pineville, and telegrams from the Fulton 
Commercial Club and the Technology Club, of Louisville, Ky., 
indorsing the selective-conseription bill and supporting the 
President in his universal military training bill, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution and telegrams were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 25, 1917. 


as suggested 
business men 


Senator OLLIE JAMEs, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We heartily indorse Senate bill for selective conscription. 
TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF LOUISVILLE. 
: FuLtron, Ky., April 25, 1917. 
Senator OLLIE M. JAmrs, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Our people realize the necessity of the selective-draft bill. Resolu 
tion passed by our body last night asking you to use your every influ 
ence in securing its passage. If Congress fails to pass this bill we will 
suffer for its error, 
J. D. Davis, 
Secretary Fulton Commercial Club, 


PINEVILLE, Ky., April 25, 1917. 
Hon, OLLIE JAMES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Inclosed find copy of resolutions adopted at a patriotic 
meeting held in Pineville on April 23. At this meeting it was unani 
mously agreed to ask our Senators and Representatives to support the 
President in his universal military training Dill. 

Trusting that you will do so, with kindest regards, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. L. Moss, Mayor. 
Resolutions. 

We, the citizens of Pineville, Bell County, 
assembled, resolve as follows: 

That we approve the call, the purpose, and the spirit of this meeting. 

That we approve the conduct, public and private, of our President, 
Woodrow Wilson, with respect to the present world war. That we 
feel assured that our country has been drawn into the terrible struggle 
only after every effort of our President to avert a conflict has proven 
unavailing. 

That we express here our confidence in the patriotism and sincerity of 
our President and in the motives which have inspired him in cealing with 
our relations with foreign countries. That we know that his sole aim 
is to establish a lasting peace among the men of the world. 

That we approve the wisdom of our Congress in providing adequate 
funds and placing them for the country’s use. 

That we here and now pledge our support to our Nation and its 
Chief, to our Army and her soldiers, and asking God to judge our 
hearts we pledge every effort that our cause may triumph to the up- 
building of His kingdom in the hearts of men. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions from the congregation 
and the brotherhood class of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh South, of Fort Worth, Tex.. praying for national prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Grand Council of 
the Royal Arcanum of the State of Connecticut, praying for uni- 
versal compulsory military training and service, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Norwich, Conn., praying for the punishment of any person or 
persons found guilty of cornering the food market, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 2104) to amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 2105) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Riley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Ven- 
sions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2106) to authorize the county of Cass, in the State 
of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2107) granting an increase of pension to Jeremy 
Walker ; 

A bill (S. 2108) granting an increase of pension to Jolin 
Markley ; 

A bill (S. 2109) granting an increase of pension to Archibald 
O. Moulder ; 


Ky., in mass convention 


ol 


A. 





— 


A bill (S. 2110) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
McG. Lunsford ; 

A bill (S. 2111) granting an increase of pension to Rufus A. 
Whitson; 

A bill (S. 2112) granting a pension to Mary E. Pickerell; and 

A bill (S. 2113) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Schuler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A biil (S. 2114) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
Emerson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) making available the $200,000 

. appropriation for irrigation purposes on the Yakima Indian Res- 
ervation, State of Washington, curried in the Indian appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY WAR PAPERS. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a directory of service 
prepared by Ilon. John G. Coos, of Columbia University, which 
indicates how and where each member of the community may 
tind work for the Nation. I ask that the matter be referred to 
the Committee on Printing with a view of having it printed as a 
public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be taken. 





Without objection, that action will 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’elock and 35 minutes 
a. m., Sunday, April 29, 1917) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, April 30, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION, 
Leecutive nomination received by the Senate April 28 (lcgisla- 
tive day of April 23), 1917. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 
Kenneth E. Schwinn, a citizen of California, to be a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of two 
years, 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 28 (legista- 
tive day of April 23), 1917. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Kenneth BE. Schwinn, of California, to be a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, April 28, 1917, 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N, Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, from whom cometh all good, enrich 
our minds and hearts with heavenly gifts that we may abhor 
that which is evil and cleave to that which is good; that we 
judge not our brother, but do unto him as we would have him 
do unto us, keeping a conscience void of offense toward Thee 
and toward our fellow men; that Thy ways may be our ways; 
that we go about our Father’s business this day and all days 
in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is not a quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. DENT. IT move a eall of the House. 

A eall of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Garland Nichols, Mich, Rowland 
Blackmon Helvering Nolan Shackleford 
Brodbeck Houston Parker, N. Y. Smith, Idaho 
Capstick Johnson, 8. Dak. Platt Sterling, Pa. 
Clark, Pa. Martin, I). Porter Taylor, Colo, 
Decker Moon Ragsdale Ward 

Dies Morin Riordan Woodyard 
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The SPEAKER. On this call 403 Members, a quorum, | 
answered to their names. 

Mr. DENT. I move to dispense with further proceedines 
der the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves 1) 
pense with further proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed ta. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


TAX ON IMPLEMENTS OF WAR. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani 
consent to insert in the Recorp certain resolutions adopte 
about 3,000 people in Carnegie Hall, relating to taxation, w'} 
resolutions every Member of the House should read. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gent}ijj) 
has a perfect right to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MANN. This is on another subject. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. This has no relation to j) 
pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks j1):;))/- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is jjere 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The communication containing the resolutions is as foijlows- 

APRIL 13, 1917. 


Hon. WALTER M. CHANDLER, 
Washington, D. €. 


My Drar CONGRESSMAN: On April 10, at a meeting of the Hina) 
tarian Cult, the following resolutions were adopted by a unaninoy 
rising vote of 3,000 Humanitarians: 

“Whereas Congress ia its wisdom has declared a state of war between 
Germany and this country; and 

“ Whereas this will involve the expenditure of billions of dollars and 
will mean a large tax upon the people of the United Sta: r 
years to come: Be it 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of the Humanitarian Cult tha 
gress should immediately enact laws which will place the largest shai 
of the tax burden upon industries that manufacture implements of war, 
allowing these industrtes only sufficient profits to pay geod living wages 
to the workers and a reasonable income on the capital invested, cer 
tainly not more than 10 per cent; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That Congress should enact laws and appoint a governing 
commission with authority to regulate the prices of all commodities 
and that a minimum wage be established that can at all times ad 
vanced to meet any increase in the cost of living, and that this com 
mission prevent manipulation in all commodities which vitally affect the 
cost of living; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That Congress should immediately enact laws so that 
every family, when the breadwinner is doing military or naval! duty, 
will be taken care of and kept from want, and in case of the death o1 
injury to the breadwinner decent pensions will be allowed to them, 
which, we betieve will result in a more united country and in greate: 
devoti6n on the part of the people; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we go on record as favoring the immediate enfran 
chisement of women as a necessary development of democracy in this 
hour of stress.” 

May I ask you to spread this on the records? ad 

I think that these bills ought to be introduced immediately. Th 
moment the masses see that this is not a capitalists’ war patriotism \ 
become rampant, and a unified America will be the result. 

Yours, sincerely, 


, 


MiIsHA APPELBAUM, 
Founder and Leader of the Humanitarian ( 


PRESENTATION OF A PETITION, 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, I have had presented to me us a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs this mormbse * 
petition circulated by William R. Hearst, of New York, co! 
ing over 2,000,000 signatures. It is altogether too bulky to Jace 
in the basket. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman should put it in the baske! 
There will be no favorites played here about petitions. 


INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


On motion of Mr. Dent, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8545) to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, with Mr. Saunpers of Virgilia 1 
the chair. ; 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous conscn' 
address the committee for about four minutes. I have not had 
any time yet. ¥ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there is a unani' 
consent order that the vote on the amendment of the genticna! 
from California [Mr. Kann] shall be taken immediately ©!" 
going into Committee of the Whole. is 

Mr. ALMON. Unanimous consent could be given to !° | 
the face of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
mous consent that he may be permitted to address the © 
tee of the Whole for four minutes, Is there objection? 


1OUS- 


munit- 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I object. A 
The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question 
‘recurs on the amendment of the gentleman from 
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rr. Karn] to strike out the provision authorizing the Presi- 
ent to call for volunteers. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
aves appeared to have it. 

“Mr. DENT. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have tellers. 

Mr. DENT. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Kann 
aml Mr, DENT. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 279, 
roes OS, 

’ is ordingly the amendment of Mr. Kann was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fifth. To raise by volunteers or draft, organize, equip, and officer, as 
provided in the third paragraph of this section, in addition to and for 
‘ach of the above forees, such recruit training units as he may deem 
nect ssary for the maintenance of such forces at the maximum strength. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California, 

he Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Kann~ Page 5, line 19, strike out “ volunteers 
or.’ so that the paragraph will read as follows: 

“Vitth. To raise by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as provided in 
the third paragraph of this section, in addition to and for each of the 
above forces, such reeruit training units as he may deem necessary for 
the maintenance of such forces at the maximum strength.” 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, this simply perfects the legisla- 
tion, in accordance with the amendment that has just been 
adopted. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on this 
matter, but before doing so I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I think I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the House will 
save time by allowing me to proceed for 15 minutes, although I 
do not think I will speak more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mv. Chairman, I do not like to object, but, after 
all, a very liberal time has been allowed for debate. On two 
nights the House remained in session as long as anybody desired 
to talk. The convenience of the great mass of the membership of 
the House will be better preserved by finishing the bill to-day, 
and it ought to be disposed of to-day. If we get along so that 
there is plenty of time, I will not object; but I do not think we 
can set a precedent at this time, and therefore I object. 

Mr. SEARS. This is a sad hour to me, Mr. Chairman, and TI 
regret more than anyone that I must assume the attitude that 
I shall assume, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. SEARS. I refuse to yield to the gentleman or any other 
gentleman. Fickle fate has indeed been unkind, Mr. Chairman, 
When it selected the distinguished gentleman from California 
to lead the fight for Prussianism. I have read of the oppression 
oi his people, and as an American citizen my heart has gone out 
to them, and it ill befits that gentleman to try to place upon my 
people, and now his people, the militarism that will, in my 
epinion, be harder on them than any his people have ever been 
subjected to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I listened to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Bacnracn] in which he said: 


I have reached my conclusion on this very important question, I 
am frank to say, with a great deal of reluctance and after many 
Stormy engagements with my own conscience, for I have heretofore 
been opposed to conscription or draft in any form, and so publicly 


— in my remarks upon the military bill passed by Congress last 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Let me say to the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
that he need not worry about his conscience, for in the future, 
having once caused it to submit, he will have no trouble in 
laying his conscience aside. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a new question. One hundred years 
‘go in the Halls of this Congress this question was before the 
american people. The identical question of conscription was 

“ing considered by the Representatives of the American people, 
and Daniel Webster stood upon the floor of this House and in 
part said as follows: 

ee by: there is another consideration. The services of the men to 
this Cocina this act are not limited to those cases in which alone 
ys Thment is entitled to the aid of the militia of the States. 
Vasion. seam ue, particularly stated in the Constitution—“ to repel ine 
Ro limitation tg iusurrection, or execute the laws.” But this bill has 
subject is aban this . The usual mode of legislating on the 
ihe sevice af the mil, pronuecl (s be raisca. tiehin: the ‘Ualted State 

oO raised, W e Un aires 
has heen stricken out, and if the President’ should not march them 


ence 


into the Provinces of England at the north or of Spain at the south, it 
will not be because he is prohibited by any provision in this act. 

That measures of this nature should be debated at all in the councils 
of a free government is cause of dismay. The question ts nothing less 
than whether the most essential rights of persona! libs rty shall be sur- 
rendered and despotism embraced in its worst form. 

It is time for Congress to examine and decide for itself. It has taken 
things on trust leng enough. It has followed Executive recommenda- 
tion till there remains no hope of finding safety in that path. 

Is this, sir, consistent with the character of a free Government? 
Is this civil tiberty? Is this the real character of our Constitution? 
No, sir; indeed it is not. The Constitution is libeled, foully libeled. 
The people of this country have not established for themselves such a 
fabric of despotism; they have not purchased at a vast expense of their 
own treasure and their own blood a Magna Charta to be slaves. Where 
is it written in the Constitution, in what article or section is it con 
tained, that you may take children from their parents and parents 
from their children and compel them to fight the battles of any war? 

An attempt to maintain this doctrine upon the provisions of the Con 
stitution is an exercise of perverse ingenuity to extract slavery from 


| the substance of a free Government. 


_ The supporters of the measures before us act on the opposite prin- 
ciple. It is their task to raise arbitrary powers, by construction, out 
of a plain written charter of national diberty. It is their pleasing duty 
to free us of the delusion which we have fondly cherished, that we are 
the subjects of a mild, free, and limited Government, and to demon 
strate by a regular chain of premises and conclusions that Govern- 
ment possesses over us a power more tyrannical, more arbitrary, more 
dangerous, more allied to blood and murder, more full of every form of 
mischief, more productive of every sort and degree of misery than has 
been exercised by any civilized government, with a single exception, in 
modern times. 

Who shall deseribe to you the horror which your orders of 
scription shall create in the once happy villages of this country? Who 
shall describe the distress and anguish which they will spread over 
those hills and valleys where men have heretofore been accustomed to 
labor and to rest in security and happiness? Appreciate the scene, sir, 
when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw the dice 
for blood. 

In my opinion, sir, the sentiments of the free population of this 
country are greatly mistaken here. The Nation is not yet in a temper 
to submit to conscription. The people have too fresh and strong a feel- 
ing of the blessings of civil liberty to be willing thus to surrender it. 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition. If you 
seatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent’s teeth, they will spring 
up into armed men. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, on the floor of the Halls of Congress those 
extracts from the speech which I have just read were delivered 
more than a century ago, but, thank God, the sentiments ex- 
pressed still live, and to-day there are those’who have had the 
courage, in the face of one of the most powerful and one of the 
largest monetary propagandag this country has ever witnessed, 
to stand faithful as marks to be criticized, jeered, and per- 
haps forced to retire to private life. I again warn you of 
the dangers of the course which you seem determined to pursue. 

But what is political future preferment if conscience is to 
be stifled? By this no criticism of those who disagree with me 
is intended. Far be it from me to criticize a man for exercis- 
ing that right which I demand for myself. 

Mr. Chairman, feeling as I do about this question, if I 
should longer remain silent and if I did not raise my voice in 
oppesition thereto, I would lose my self-respect and would 
deserve nothing but jeers from my colleagues. I know a thou- 
sand miles is a long way from home, but it does not cause me 
to forget the rounds of the ladder by which IT did aseend, nor 
has it caused me to forget the brave, young, true, loyal Ameri- 
can manhood who made it possible for me to satisfy, in part, 
my ambition. Not having forgotten and knowing their tem- 
perament, their loyalty, their patrietism, their willingness to 
die for their country if need be, as I believe I do, never will I 
by my vote agree to disgrace them by having conscription 
placed on them contrary to the Constitution until they have 
first had a chance to volunteer. Ah! But you say conscription 
will not be looked upon in that light. Let us see. 

I read you in part an editorial, which recently appeared in one 
of the leading daily papers of my district, as follows: 

That will leave something like 4,000,000 men from which to raise 
first armies. Five hundred thousand of these men will be in camp by 
Angust 1. You stand one chance in eight of being among those men, 
for when the lists are made out your Uncle Samuel wil! send out strong-’ 
arm men to take those selected te the camps, whether they are pleased 
ever their selection or not. If you are selected, you will go, mind that. 
But if you escape the first draft there will be others and still others 
until you are finally reached. The chances are seven to one that you 
will finally be called upon. Now, wouldn't you rather be an honorable 
volunteer than a confounded slacker, bound at last to serve his country? 
In a few days you will have no choice in the matter. You now have 
the choice. Which will you take? 

In view of the above, where is the badge of honor conscription 
will confer? In view of the above, I have reached the conclusion 
that the people of this country have confused universal military 
service with the bill now before us, and that even believing that 
universal military service should be followed by conscription 
they do not know nor would they indorse the Prussian conscrip- 
tion service that is proposed by the minority. 

I presume it is easier to swim downstream than it is to stem 
the current ; that it is easier to take the course of least resistance 
than it is to fight for what you believe is right in face of what 
appears a powerful opposition such as is the case here, where 


con- 


the 
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same through the guise of universal military service and uni- 
versal training and other erroneous and misleading reasons have 
been given to the public. 

Why do I make this statement? Time will not permit me to 
discuss this. I will therefore only read you a few of the many 
telegrams which I have received: “ Urgently request your sup- 
port of universal military training, Spanish War Veterans”; 
“Urge your support and vote for universal training”; and “I 
trust you will vote and work for the passage through the House 
of the Army bill as favored by President Wilson.” I have 
received many telegrams similar to these. 

Mr. Chairman, in all of my political career, covering a period 
of 19 years, I have always fought for the rights of the people 
as I saw it, regardless of what appeared at the time to be 
public opinion; and that is why I can say with some pride, but 
with no egotism, I have never lost at any election my home 
precinct, where I have lived for 36 years. Now, as I see it, 
when the very life of my country, which I love so well, is at 
stake, I refuse to depart from the course which I have always 

»followed and which I always expect to follow regardless of 
what the future has in store for me. Suffice it when I say, if it 
means my retirement to private life by so doing, I will smilingly 
accept the verdict of my people—grateful to them for the sup- 
port they have given me in the past—and with a conscience 
which is clear, I will return to them and continue my efforts in 
their behalf. This I would rather do than to stultify myself, 
for I will at least retain my self-respect and I trust the admi- 
ration, if not the commendation, of my friends, 

Mr. Chairman, I trust I am not an alarmist; nor am I a 
prophet; nor am I the son of a prophet; but with your forbear- 
ance, I will make this guess. Step by step State rights have 
been set aside and taken away. Step by step the liberties of 
the people have been set aside and taken from them. Slowly, 
it is true, but creeping paralysis has been no more certain and 
no more sure. Now, if this step is taken you practically, with 
one fell swoop of the pen, wipe out some of the most sacred 
traditions for which our forefathers died and for which, in 
that event, they feught in vain. If you will establish for my 
people a precedent more fatal and more grinding than the 
despised and hated Prussian militgyism, in my judgment, it will 
only be a question of time until more of the rights and the 
liberties of the people will be taken from them. 

But let us go back briefly to the misnomer—universal mili- 
tary service and conscription. You may fool yourself, my col- 
leagues, but methinks when it becomes generally known among 
the young men of 19 to 25 that the entire burden of the war is 
to be thrown on them, and that out of about 4,000,000 names 
of those placed in the wheel, the men that in the future the 
Government must look to and rely on, only 500,000 names will 
be drawn, I fear those who are talking so loud for universal 
military service and universal conscription will have a hard 
time gonvincing those young men so unfortunate as to be con- 
scripted that there is anything universal about said conscription. 

I fear you will also have a hard time convincing them that 
the burden of defending their country is falling on all alike. 
This being true, and the burden still being unequal, why not 
first give them a chance to volunteer, as their forefathers did. 
Why not first give them a chance to offer their services, yes, 
their lives if necessary, in defense of the country which they 
love. Oh, but you say that will upset business. That would 
take from industries men that can not be spared. When you 
use that argument you know you are not fair, for under the 
terms of the bill reported by the majority of the Military Com- 
mittee you know those who will be in charge of the volunteer 
system will have exactly the same power to refuse those who 
may be more useful at home, as they will have under the con- 
seription bill which will be proposed. ‘They tell us of the 
fairness of conscription. They tell us it will get the slacker 
and the coward. If it was true, Mr. Chairman, and I had a 
brave young son of the proper age, I would not care for him 
to go and fight the battles of his country surrounded by slackers 
and cowards. But is it true? Methinks to-day I can see the 
wheel containing the 4,000,000 names slowly but surely turning, 
and out of that wheel, as certain as we are standing here to-day, 
will come the names of the poor young men of this country 
and the names of those who would gladly have volunteered, 
but to whom you refuse that sacred privilege. I fear the con- 
sequences and result of the conscription plan and methods you 
seem determined to follow; but in this great trying time of my 
country I do not believe it wise to go into this matter fully 
and will only, therefore, warn my people, to my mind at least, 
of the dangers of said system which the minority proposes. 
Yes, you can, if you will, conscript the youths of our country 
and send them to a certain death, but you will not do so by my 
vote until, as contemplated by the Constitution, all of the plans 
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have failed and conscription is necessary for the prese, 
of my country. 

Strange arguments, Mr. Chairman, have been used on the soo» 
of the House during this debate. Distinguished genj\o; en 
have urged their colleagues to stand by the administration y}, i. 
it comes to the question of conscription, but when it comes 4, 
the question of sending young men to foreign soil severely ¢pj;). 
cize their colleagues because they would not agree with the.) 
Yet, when the same administration demands that the sco }, 
limited from 19 to 25 years, distinguished gentlemen have sfyjo; 
on the floor of the House that they would resign their seats jefoy. 
they would consent to any such unfair proposition. [ wa); 
to commend them for their stand on that proposition. 1), 
are willing to stand by the administration to the ext 
sending young men of their districts to an almost certain (o:1} 
but on the mere question of years refuse to stand by ; 
ministration, and demand that their own intellect be periitre, 
to work. 

We have spent much time in arguing this and other qyes 
tions, and much of our time has been spent in preparing { 
war. Mr. Chairman, desiring to be fair, no other cours: 
left open to us, as Germany forced the war on us. 

Briefly I want to call my colleague’s attention to {| 
that the high cost of living is getting higher, the price of ¢jot). 
ing is increasing, the price of groceries continues to soar, an) 
flour will soon pass the high-water mark established of approx. 
imately $15 per barrel. I trust the day is not far distant whey 
the able statesmen upon the floor of this House will give {)ypiy 
best thought and lend their best efforts in working ou s 
relief, 

Mr. Chairman, there are many reasons why I am for the 
Dent bill, but most of these have been advocated \by 
and there is no reason for repetition. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been an optimist 
always endeavored to look upon the bright side of life. 
me, therefore, to say in conclusion, I truly believe, or 
hope, that the war across the ocean will soon come to ‘ 
and that it will not be necessary to send our young men 
fight in the trenches. My life has largely been gepent in | 
open. To camp and hunt and mingle with nature has been 
one of my chief pleasures, and I have always noticed just 
before the dawn the hour is the darkest. 

If I could have had my way, with so much opposition to the 
minority report, I would have agreed upon a compromise rather 
than have endeavored to jam down the throats of a large nun- 
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ber of the Members of Congress a proposition which [| believe 
they honestly do not indorse. 
To you, my colleagues, again warning you of the seriousness 


of the step you are about to take and the importance of the 
proposition upon which you soon will vote, I will only say tha 
I yield to no one when it comes to loyalty, allegiance, and love 
for my country. God grant that the flag of the brave may for- 
ever wave, but that it will wave over free men and not over 
slaves. God grant that the flag of the red, white, and blu 
forever wave over patriotic men, loyal and true. Wave ol, 
wave on, O Flag; wave on forever! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from I lorica 
has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent (0 pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks Wan 
mous consent for five additional minutes. Is there objection: 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out tle last 
word, and, as a part of my remarks, I wish to have printed i 
the Recorp the following resolution by the citizens of Della 
and lower York County, in the State of Pennsylvania, il 0! 
Jardiff and upper Harford County, in the State of Mary!:ic, in 
support of the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks what: 
mous consent to have inserted as part of his remarks the jitter 
referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was as follows: 


Whereas on April 2, 1917, the President of the United States © 5 
a joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives (irl 
attention to the conduct of the Imperial German Governnicut [ho 
challenge of the freedom and liberty of the democracies of (he woll’s 
reciting the many assaults upon the patience of neutral (00! 
the instances of horrible, ruthless destroying of lives 0! ¥ 
children, and noncombatants, the utter disregard of law an" 
of mercy and justice, and, with patience and forbearance at (he 0''" 
ing point, the President advised that the Congress declare « *!: 
war against the tape German Government; and 

Whereas on April 6, 1917, the Senate and House of Represent’ 
the United ess assembled formal!s ie 
a state of war between th States and the Imperial ‘* 
Government, authorizing and directing the President to eile) 
the resources of the country to bring the conflict to a success! 
mination: Therefore be it 
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resolved, That we meet at this time of national peril to express our 
: o our country and prepare ourselves for any sacrifice; that 
inalienable vight of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 

« has been challenged by an unscrupulous enemy, we, the citi- 
Delta and of lower York County, in the State ef Pennsy!vania, 

, Cardiff and upper Harford County, in the State of Maryland, 
» and now renew our oath of allegiance to the Constitution and 
lowe of the United States of America; that to the President we offer 
ir loyal support and encouragement in the exercise of his constitutional 
uties and power ; that we applaud his every effort for the peace of the 
i and we accept his guidance and decision to engage the foe of 
io. humanity, and righteousness; that we offer our warmest ap- 
sroval of the actions of our Representatives in Congress, Hon. J. F. C. 
Tanporr and Hon. A. R. BropReck, in their supporting the President 
curing these trying times—they best represent us when to the President 
their fullest service and cooperation ; that with the destruction 
m and Armenia on our minds, the cries of the innocent and 
<-less in our ears, God helping us, the United States of America 

fight and win for humanity. 
pon motion, duly made and seconded, the aforegoing resolutions were 
ously adopted at a meeting held in the town of Delta, Pa., this 
y of April, 1917. 








Cuas. A. HAwkiIns, Chairman. 
CHARLES H. MACNaAgp, Seerctary, 

Mr. TALBOTT. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words of the amendment of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. KAHN]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida moves to 
strike out the last two words of the Kahn amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I 
the regular order. 

Mr. SEARS. Further, he says, Mr, Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one moment. The Chair will call the 
attention of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] to the fact 
that the regular order is insisted upon, which means that the 
gentleman must confine himself to the discussion of his amend- 
ment, which is to strike out the last two words of the Kahn 
amendment, 

Mr. SEARS. ‘This is in that connection, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I think Daniel Webster was opposed—— [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
quiry, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the amend- 
nent of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 


demand 





Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves to strike out the 
amendment, 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 


that motion is not in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the motion to 
strike out a pending amendment can hardly be considered as 
a motion for the reason that the vote itself will strike out the 
amendment if it be in the negative. 

Mr. MANN, Mr, Chairman, I ask for recognition. 
tleman from Florida is not entitled to recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. MANN. It is for recognition in reference to the amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Uleman from Florida? 

Mr. MANN, Any amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman rises in that indefinite 
Manner, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Florida. 
_Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from Florida has just had 
five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Movida [Mr. CrarK]. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I beg the Chair’s pardon. 

' Mr. SEARS, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all but the 
first word in the amendment of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Kann]. 

Mr, MANN. I submit the gentleman is not entitled to recog- 
hition at this time in preference to any other gentleman who 
desires recognition, 

i The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves an amendment to 

'e amendment, which is to strike out all of the Kahn amend- 
ent exeept the first word. 


Mr, Chairman, I desire to make a 


The gen- 


To the pending amendment of the gen- 


The Chair refers to the gentleman from 


- HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
a CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


ininutes he could 
ret 


cout HOWARD. Under that rule of procedure the gentleman’ 
ain get the floor under the five-minute rule and move to 
“Tike out the last word, and at the expiration of the five 
4 move to strike oiit the last two words and 
‘iin the floor for five minutes longer, and have just as many 
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The gen- 
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five minutes as there are words in the 
tleman has just consumed five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will make this statem: 
When a Member gets the floor under a motion to strike out the 
last word, which is a purely conventionn! motion, 
get the floor again for the purpose of making 
moving to strike out the last two words. 


mucndment. 


‘wot: 


Ne Cun note 





Mr. HOWARD. And the gentleman from Florida. after ha 
ing made a motion to strike out the last two words, now moves 
to strike out the paragraph except the first word, which under 


that course of procedure would give him another five minute 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the supporters—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one moment. The motion is to 
out all of the Kahn amendment except the first word. That is 
one of these conventional motions, and unless it is a motion 
that can be really spoken to, the gentleman will find himself 
in the same situation as if he moved to strike out the last two 
words. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MAnn]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all the 
pending amendment and all amendments to the pending pura- 
graph be now closed. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not 
off the floor in that manner. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I submit as a point of order that 
the gentleman can not take my colleague off his feet by mak- 
ing a motion after my colleague has made a motion which was 
entertained by the Chair and is ready to discuss it 


Strike 


debate on 


take me 


Mr. LANGLEY. He is not entitled to recognition for that 
purpose, 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee will remain in order 
the disposition of these parliamentary questions will be made 
much easier. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] has 
made one of these formal motions, which is to strike out the 


last word. Under the rule and the universal practice of the 
House he gets time under that motion, if no objection is made, 
and he can talk about anything: but if objection is made, he 
must confine himself to his amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Would it not be time enough to cross 
that river when we get to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair right at that river now. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] now makes another 
one of these Gonventional motions, and he will have to speak 
purely to that amendment. He can not get general time by 
making a conventional motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What does the Kahn 
now pending, embrace? 


is 


amendment, 


The GHAIRMAN. That can be answered by having the 
amendment reported from the desk. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. It strikes out the volunteer system 


in a particular part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it to the gentleman, 
if there be no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It strikes out the volunteer system 
in a particular part of the bill. If my colleague’s motion to 
strike out all of the Kahn amendment except the first word pre- 
vails, then it nullifies the Kahn amendment, so that it is not a 
conventional motion which he makes at all, but it goes to the 
very life of the Kahn amendment, and he has a right to dis- 
cuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
course 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not entitled to recognition. First, he moves to 
strike out the last ‘word of the Kahn amendment. The Kahn 
amendment consists of two words, the words “ volunteers or,” 
Now, the gentleman having finished his five minutes on the 
original motion, which he made, now proposes to strike out of 
the Kahn amendment all except the first word, which is identi- 
cally the same motion that was made before——— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not at all, 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Is not entitled to recognition un- 
der the rule always followed in practice. A man making a pro 
forma amendment can not get more than five minutes when 
anyone else demands the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, my colleague spoke 
originally to the Kahn amendment. Now he offers an amendd- 
ment of his own, striking out all of the Kahn amendment except 
the first word in it. Now, the Chair I do not think ought to 
assume that this is not a real motion, that it is a conventional 


If the amendment is a real amendment, of 
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motion. It seems to me the Chair ought to assume my colleague 
is proceeding, and if he does not argue the motion he has made, 
if he does not discuss it and some gentleman raises the ques- 
tion, that will be time enough to pass upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not going to assume anything 
to the prejudice of the rights of.any member of the committee. 
There are exactly two words in the Kahn amendment, and the 
gentleman from Florida has already moved to strike out one 
of them, which would be the last one, and in making the motion 
to strike out all of the Kahn amendment except the first word 
he is simply making a motion already made, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If the gentleman has made a motion to sub- 
stitute an amendment by striking out the word “ draft” instead 
of the word “ volunteer,” he would have another proposition 
before the House, but as long as he made the motion to strike 
out the word “ volunteer ” he is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is disposed of, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Just one thing further. The Chair 
states there are only two words in the Kahn amendment, that 
my colleague made a motion to strike out the last word, but 
now he makes a motion to strike out all except the first word, 
and they are identical, but the Chair did not permit my col- 
league to discuss the amendment he made to strike out the last 
word, and he has not discussed it yet. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman that it is precisely the same thing. The Chair would 
not want, of course, to interfere with the rights of this House; 
but a man can not make a motion like that and speak to it 
without being subject to continual points of order that the gen- 
tleman should confine his remarks to his amendment. The 
gentleman could not discuss what he wants to discuss under 
that motion. The Chair thinks that he had just as well make 
that ruling to that effect, without any desire whatever to cut 
off the gentleman from Florida. We will now proceed with the 
business of the House. What is the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. I move that all debate upon the paragraph and 
all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sixth. To raise, organize, officer, and maintain during the emergency 
such number of ammunition batteries and battalions, depot batteries 
and battalions, and such artillery parks, with such numbers and grades 
of personnel as he may deem necessary. Such organizations shall be 
officered in the manner provided in the third paragraph of this section, 
and enlisted men may be assigned to said organizations from any of the 
forces herein provided for or raised by selective draft as by this act 
provided. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 6, after the word “ by,” strike out the word “ selective.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment, which is offered for discussion, might be passed without 
in any way prejudicing the bill. This is the first place in which 
the word “selective” appears, although it appears more effec- 
tively in subsequent paragraphs. I am offering this amend- 
ment with a view of obtaining some information as to the mean- 
ing of the word “selective” if members of the committee care 
to give it. There is an impression throughout the country that 
the word “selective” means, in some respects, a possible favor- 
itism on the part of the selecting power; that one man having 
influence might be exempted from the service and that another 
man lacking in influence might be selected. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, there is a prevailing opinion 
that the word “ selective,” as used in this bill, means that an 
influential man may be able to take his son out of the service, 
while a man with no influence may be obliged to give his son 
to the service. I assume we do not want to pass a bill that 
smacks of favoritism in any sense. True, there are subse- 
quent paragraphs in this bill which provide for certain ex- 
emptions. The President is given the power to exempt certain 
classes. Members of Congress are exempt, customhouse clerks 
are exempt, pilots and mariners are exempt, persons engaged in 
industries found to be necessary for the maintenance of the 
Military Establishment are exempt. These may be proper ex- 
emptions, but the word “selective” apparently permits of a 
further class of exemptions as to which the House ought to 
be better informed, it seems to me, before this bill is passed. 
On page 9 the bill says that persons engaged in industries found 





to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military 
ment may be exempt. : 

How is that to be determined? It may be that a ms 
ing upon the farm in a broad sense is engaged in peryx 
the Military Establishment, and therefore would hbo 
according to the opinion of the selecting power, A man 
in a shipyard building a ship for naval purposes wn. 
would be exempt under this provision, but it is not quit 
except that the President is given power to establish ; 
out the United States tribunals for the purpose of ent, 
arrying into effect the terms and provisions of this 
how the selection is to be made. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I have been unable to hear {! 
man. Will he permit an interruption for a moment’ 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pe; 
[Mr. Moore] yield to the gentleman from Rhode 1s); 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For the question. 
Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I merely wish to say to the 
from Pennsylvania that I am exceedingly interest 
statement and I wish the House to hear him, because | 
it is not the sense of this body that there should be 4) 
ism shown in the selective draft, and I want every m:); 

what you are saying. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sorry the geni\, 
so far away. I am trying to make it clear that I beli 
be the sense of Congress that there should be no fy\ 
with regard to the men selected for service in the A 
Navy of the United States. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I wish the gentleman would 
short statement to show what you are proposing to «|: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am trying to do 1! 
the House has been in disorder so that I have not |) 
on the gentleman’s side, as I would like to have bec 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman | 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I :- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois 0) 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a w 
gard to this amendment relative to selective draft, | 
have received a telegram, which I will read in my tin 
minutes, from patriotic American citizens who are now 
in Canada. It says: 

COBALT, ONTARIO, A 


Senator WILLIAM MASON, 
a Washington, D. C.: 

Americans resident in northern Ontario conversant with « 
of Canadian Government with voluntary enlistment strong! 
of conscription. Advise see resolution mailed to Representa 
TER HENSLEY, of Missouri, signed by American citizens resi 
urging compulsory service. . , 

Ss. Ro 


To that I have answered: 


H. 8S. Ropinson, 
Cobalt, Ontario, Canada: 
You say you are American citizens residing in Canada, : 
danger of a draft either there or here. Won't you pleas: 


and take your chance under the law you so aes recom! 
ILLIAM | 


{Laughter and applause. ] 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if there is anybody under God's s! 


is willing to sacrifice all of his wife’s relatives in enf: 

draft, it is the patriotic American citizen who goes to 
to escape the draft and then telegraphs you and me 
can secure an army here. 


APRIL 28. 


( 


} \ 


As a matter of fact, I feel that after the Canadian (© 


ment has offered fine opportunities to 50,000 Americ:! 


come up and till its farms, where they would have hich \ 


with steady work and free from draft, I was 

whether we could not spread a little more democrac) 
way. Take away the word “selective” and you t: 
the sugar coat that has made the American people sw: 
bitter pill of servitude to militarism. Take away |! 
and leave it to the naked truth. “ Selective” mea! 


] ’ 


horde of petty officers may say to your boy “go” an! |) 


boy “stay,” and you know it. I do not care whether } 
out the word “ selective,” but I am in favor of ha 
plan so that there may be some rule announced by the | 
department and the General Staff, so that we may ‘ 
it means. You apply to-day the rules laid down by | 
Staff as they come out. Let us know what those | 
Do they exempt a man with five children dependin 


Do they exempt any one man that has a large fam’): 


wholly and entirely left to the War Department. 


Mr. Chairman, my time has expired, but I wish tos") that 


am in favor of volunteering. Lincoln was a voluntee’, 


It is 


I 
Wasli- 
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ineton was a volunteer, Jesus of Nazareth was a volunteer on 
the cross, and the gentlemen on each side of him were conscripts. 
{ Applause. 

‘. CAEIN, Mr. Chairman, when the Secretary of War ap- 
peared before the Committee on Military Affairs I asked him 
for a specific definition, because I told him that many Members 
of the House were in doubt as to just what the selective draft 
is. I read from the testimony 

Mr. DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that we 
have voted for something here in this House and do not know 
what it means? 

Mr. KAHN. The majority of the Members of the House know 
what it means, and they voted their conviction that the amend- 
ment should prevail. 

The explanation in as few words as possible is this: The 
names of all those of military age are to be placed in wheels or 
boxes. Then at the appointed time the names of those who are 
to be called to the colors are selected from the names in the 
box. That is all there is to it. The selection is to be made 
in that way by the drawing of the names from the box. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield just now. 

Mr. BURNETT. By whom are they to be drawn? 

Mr. KAHN, By the local officials in the various States. They 
will not be drawn by military officers, but by civilian officers. 
The sheriff, the county clerk, and the medical officers of the 
county are to comprise the board. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The politicians? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman himself is a politician, and 
so am I, Men in public life are all politicians, but they are as 
honest as the average run of American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Not just now, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Where does the gentleman get this informa- 
tion? It is not written in the bill, is it? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. The Secretary of War sent me a letter, 
which I read yesterday, which did not go into details, but I had 
an interview with him. in which the entire plan was given to me. 
Regulations to that effect are already drawn, and as soon as 
this bill is enacted into the law the machinery will be put into 
operation. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just one more question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on the paragraph close. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, no. Let us have a fair show. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman from California will not 
make that motion until I can be heard. 

Mr. KAHN. Then, I will withdraw the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the proposition raised by the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is the 
very point that I have been trying to get this House to under- 
stand ever since this bill was reported. There is no question in 
the world but that under the plan which the majority of this 
louse seems to be willing to adopt there must be a power some- 
Where, an arbitrary power, more or less, to say whether a man 
Whose name is drawn out of the box shall or shall not be ex- 
empted from military service, and favoritism is bound under 
iny such system to creep in. [Applause.] It can not be abso- 
lutely prevented. We went as far as we could in attempting to 
protect it by providing that the tribunals which are to pass upon 
the names drawn out of the box should be constituted of a ma- 
Jority of civilians, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
man yield for a question? 

lhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
how favoritism could creep in when the names are drawn by 
chance out of the box? 

Mr. DENT. Because section 3 of the act provides that per- 
Sons engaged in industries found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Military Establishment or the effective operation 
of the military forces during an emergency may be exempted. 
That is just as indefinite as can well be. 

‘ Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman recognizes 
at there must be exemptions. Can he not trust his own 

adininistration ? [Applause.] 

m rye DENT. y, of course I can trust my own administra- 
on, and I am glad that if this law is going into effect it is 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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going to be carried into effect by a Democratic administration. 
[Applause®] 

Mr. StaypeN, Mr. Kaun, Mr. Borrtanp, and Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
whom? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It was stated by the Secretary of 
War, and it is in the record, that it is the opinion of his ex- 
perts that 42 per cent of the men liable to the draft will have 
to be exempted. Then, if that board is made up of three county 
Officials they will determine who are to stay and who shall go 
to war. They admit that 42 per cent, almost one-half, of the 
men drawn out by lot are going to be exempted for one cruse or 


Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 


; another. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CALDWELL], a member of the committee. 

Mr. MANN rose. : 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor, I believe. 

Mr. DENT. I yielded to the gentleman only for a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Is this the amendment that the gentleman from 
Nebraska referred to in the bill which he voted to favorably 
report? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does it not apply to the volunteer forces, 
too? Have you not given them the same discretion as to the 
volunteers? 

Mr. MANN. Is not this in the bill, I say, that the sentleman 
voted to report? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; it is in the bill; but I wanted 
the gentlemen to understand that when you vote to inaugurate 
this selective draft you are placing this power in the hands of 
that board. 

Mr. KAHN. You voted for it in the committee, and voted to 
report it to the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Provision is made on page 9 
for “tribunals for the purpose of enforcing and carrying into 
effect the terms and provisions of this act.” Is there any infor- 
mation that can be given to the Members of the House as to 
how they are to be constituted, whether they are to be civil or 
military tribunals and whether it is possible that there may be 
such favoritism as has been indicated might prevail? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute in which to 
answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous ccnsent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. The bill constituting these tribunals provides 
that the majority members of the tribunals shall be citizens of 
the United States, not connected with the Military Estalblish- 
ment, so that of the three members of the board two would be 
civilians. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
of them will be sheriffs. 
tleman? 

Mr. DENT. It was stated before the committee by the Secre- 
tary that he proposed to use the civil authorities of the States 
as well as the officers of the United States Government in order 
to carry out this measure. Just how he proposes to use them, I 
do not know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask this question: 
Suppose the sheriff is an intense Republican and he has to 
make the selections, or is an intense Democrat, and he has to 
make the selections. Would it not be possible for such officers 
to exercise favoritism? 

Mr. DENT. Unquestionably. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Aiabama 
has again expired. [Cries of “ Vote!” ‘“ Vote!” ] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Mr. Chairman 
Does the gentleman from Alabama yield; 


| Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


It has been stated that some 
Is that the understanding of the gen- 





Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph be now closed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
one minute? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
all debate on this paragraph be now closed. 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. Those in favor 
of the motion will rise and stand until they are counted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
Members understand the question we are voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The motion is to close debate. Those in 
favor of that proposition are now being counted. [After count- 
ing.] Kighty-nine gentlemen have risen in the affirmative. 
Those opposed to the motion will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] One hundred and thirty-seven have 
arisen in the negative. On this vote the “ayes” are 89 and 
the “noes” are 137. The “noes” prevail, and the motion to 
close debate is lost. 

Mr. MONDELL rose, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
peLL] is recegnized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, when this bill shall have 
hecome a law and there shall have been fastened on the Repub- 
lie the conscript system adopted from the monarchies of the Old 
World, those who benefit by that military conscript system 
should contribute to raise a monument higher than that which 
towers to the glory of the Father of his Country and more 
imposing then that which stands in immaculate whiteness to 
bear testimony to the virtues of the savior of his country to 
the memory of the man who invented the phrase “ selective 
conscription,’ for that has been the magic term which has 
innde conscription—a word as hateful as the English language 
contains, detested through all the history of all free people-— 
palatable to those who imagine that by the working of this 
magic selection they and those they love may be excused an 
the burden may fall upon those without political, social, or 
capitalistic influence. [Applause.] Genthemen say they want 
to bring into the armies of a free people the cowards, the 
slackers, Aye, if any gentleman takes any pride in his desire 
to make the armies of the Republic out of that kind of material, 
he is entitled to all the satisfaction he gets out of it. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

I want the armies that are to fight the battles of a free people 
to be composed of those who freely volunteer for that patriotic, 
glorious service. [Applause.] Yet when under this bill there 
are drawn on the village green the 100, 200, or 500 men who are 
brought under it by the terms of your conscription, whom do 
you think will be drawn-—the slacker who can file affidavits 
higher than a mountain, the coward who can outrage high 
heaven with his oaths that he is weak and incapacitated and 
necessary to the industries of the country, or will it be the man 
with the blood of the volunteer in his veins who comes forward 
and says, “As for me, I am well, I am sound, I am willing, and 
my country needs me more than the munition factory does.” 
{Applause.] There are many who under your selective con- 
scription are laying the soothing unction to their souls that the 
slacker who is the son of the man of wealth and influence is 
going to be left at home, and that the son of the farmer and 
the villager and miner without influence will go, whether he is 
willing or no. And they will not be entirely disappointed. 
That will, in fact, be the inevitable result in all tee many cases 
under your proposition of conscription, for if the minds of those 
who have the selection to make were purged of every selfish 
instinet, if there were no disposition to be unfair or temptation 
to be corrupt, still it would inevitably come out that the men 
who would be drawn would largely be the men willing to go, 
und the men who would stay would be the coward and the 
slacker, This word “ selective” was invented, as the gentleman 
from Illinois has well said, for the purpose of sugar-coating the | 
hatefulness of as mean a word as the English language con-— 
tains. I hope that when the selection comes, some of those who 
wanted it will be among those who are drawn, but I doubt if 
they will he. [Applause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentleman has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The committee informatly rose; and the Speaker having ‘as- 
sumed the chair, a message, in writing, from the President of. 
she United States was communicate to the House of Repre- | 
sentatives by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who-also in- 
formed the House of Representatives that the President had. 
approved and signed bills of the folowing tithes; 


Will the gentleman yield to me 


The gentleman from California moves that 
The question is 
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On April 24, 1917: 

H. R. 2762. An act to authorize an issue of bonds to ny 
penditures for the national security and defense, and, f«, 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to , 
credit to foreign governments, and for other purposes, 

On April 25, 1917: 

H. R.1771. An act to amend an act entitled “An act yy 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ©; 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” relative to the | 
Naval Reserve; 

H. R. 2008. An act to provide for the extension of yj 
enlistments in the naval service ; 

H. R. 23388. An act to authorize the detail of additions) 
cers to the Hydrographic Office ; 

Hi. R. 2339. An act to increase the number of midshipy 
the Naval Academy until September 1, 1918; and 

H. R. 2840. An act to increase the age limit for person 
pointed as officers in the Naval Reserve. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled }) 
the following title: 

S. 1800. An act to amend an act approved June 29, 1906. . 
entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Tnde;. 
ent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia ty « 
hold, and convey certain real estate.” 

INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, of course 
opinion this is the most difficult proposition to deal with in tl: 
operation of this law. The manner of the selection of the 
conscripted is a difficult problem to carry out. The mem! 
of the committee endeavored to learn from the War Dey: 
ment as much as we could of the proposed plan. The 
man from Illinois raises the question whether or not select 
volunteering was not in substance the same thing as the sele 
tive draft. I think the gentleman must concede that it is an 
entirely different thing, because the volunteer presents |ij) 
self voluntarily, but the conscript is brought forth by the force 
of the law, and whether he be compelled to go or not is 
entirely different thing. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. DEWALT. Let me answer that the only provision in the 
bill in reference to the selective mode is that which is containe 
on page 9, stating that the board shall be constituted and ests! 
lished by the President, and that a majority of the members 
of each board shall be citizens of the United States not « 
nected with the Military Establishment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes; and that amendment to the 
bill was put in on my motion. I asked the Secretary of War 
how these boards were to be constituted. I learned that tl 
are 900 or more of these boards operating in England, and in 
my opinion, from the best information I could get, there will 
have to be several thousand boards operating in the United 
States. The Secretary of War could not assure me that iliose 
boards were to be civilian ‘boards, and so I offered the proyisio! 
that at least a majority of them should be civilians. 1 have 
since learned that in England every member of the local board 
is a civilian. In that country, a kingdom, fighting for its li'c, 
the people are so insistent upon subordinating the military 
the civil department of the Government that they have provide! 
that every man who decides upon the right of a man to so lt) 
‘war or to stay at home shall be a civilian. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman 
Ohio, —_ 

Mr. KEARNS. I understood the gentleman from (il! 
fornia [Mr. Karn] to’say a few moments ago that the Wi I - 
partment had assured him that the sheriff and clerk of U° 
county—— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And the medical officer. 
Mr. KEARNS. And the medical officer will make the sel 
tion. Does the gentleman from Nebraska understand {iis 0) 
is going to exempt the sons of the sheriff, clerk, and mow! 


Le] ( 
—CliLi 


| officer of each county? Is that true? . 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I can give the gentleman 'o |" 
formation as to that, but I was told that in England they (0 
a great deal of difficulty in administering this law to the =" . 
faction of the public so long as they had political officers «" 
ministering the law. : ak 

Now, a great many people suppose that we are going to bv" 
some sort of a military census to find out who is going to s°"\' 
and who is not. The best information I can get from the minor: 
ity of the committee is that the War Department contem)'''™ 
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requiring every man to enroll himself in 24 hours; that a lack of 
knowledge of the law will be no excuse; that he is to present 
himself for enrollment; and if he does not present himself he 
will be subject to imprisonment of from six months to a year, 
and the case will be tried before a Federal judge. In the dis- 
trict which I represent they will have to take a man 250 miles 
i sole cases to get before a Federal judge to find out whether 
or not a man is violating the law. The committee inserted in 
the bill the word “ willfully.” ; that is, a man must willfully 
refuse to present himself. 

But we will say that they have all enrolled themselves. Now, 
suppose we have, say, 2,000 men in a county who are subject to 
this law. As nearly as I cun understand those names are to be 
put into a jury wheel, out of whom 200 men are required, under 
the allotment, to serve the Nation from that county. Every tenth 
name that is drawn, of these men from 19 to 25, will be selected. 
In other words, he stated to us that under his plan they would 
draw out all the names of the men from 19 to 25 before the 
selection would be made. Now, when the first 200 men are drawn 
out and ready, then it shall be decided by the tribunal and the 
medical officer whether each man drawn is physically fit to go 
or not, and it shall be decided by this tribunal or board whether 
any of these 200 men shall be exempted for any reason under 
law or regulation, Whether they are essential to the industries, 
whether they are essential to agricuiture, the final determination 
in individual cases does not rest with the President or Secre- 
tary of War but with the board, who shall enforce regulations 
and the law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Will not the tribunal determine the ques- 
tion under uniform regulations prescribed by the President, so 
that there must be uniformity of determination whether par- 
ticular industries are exempt? It is not to be left to the local 
board to determine .whether an industry is of sufficient im- 
portance to exempt these men by determination in advance. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That was not the explanation 
made to the committee. As a practical example, we were told 
that a man might be drawn who is essential to an industry; 
that one particular man might be necessary to the maintenance 
of the whole factory, and that he might be exempted, while 
many men below the age of 25 would not be essential and would 
he required to go. So, after all, the decision must be made as 
to whether or not the man is essential to the industry. It was 
suggested that it would be possible to exempt the entire agri- 
cultural interests, but the Secretary stated he did not think 
that advisable at present. I do not believe it is the intention 
under the operation of this law to except all the employees of 
any industry. So the question of exemption is going to come 
up to the tribunals to decide upon. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think that should be 
done? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why does the gentleman favor this provi- 
sion in the bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I did not favor the provision. I 
do not say that the bill represents my views. I supported it 
as the best judgment of a majority of the Military Committee 
of the House. I am willing to accept the decision of the House. 
I am a Democrat. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Would the liability or likelihood of favoritism 
be minimized if the board were composed of men strangers in 
the community where the exemption is to be given? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it would be. 

Mr. REAVIS. Then why should not that be put in the bill 
by way of an amendment? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
act upon, 

Mr. DENTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. DENTON. If the matter of selection is left to the local 
officers in the community, will not that afford an opportunity 
to build up a political machine? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am told that political influence 
operates in other countries. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK, How would the gentleman have the se- 
lective board constituted if not by local officers elected by the 
Suffrages of the people in the several communities? 


That is a matter for the House to 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would not have a board at all 
to select the men; I would have volunteers. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Has the gentleman a suggestion which 
would be more equitable in operation than the one selected or 
Suggested by the Secretary of War? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We are atiempting to apply the 
principle of universal liability to service. If we had a uni- 
versal system of service like that in every country of continental 
Europe, the men last under in arms, those most recently trained, 
would be the ones that would be called; but in this cnse we 
have ten times as many men liable as we need, and none of them 
trained, and therefore some system of selection must be had. 
Exemption is a great power to put in the hands of 3,000 boards, 
constituted as they may be throughout the country. I believe 
that men ought to have an opportunity to volunteer until the 
plan is put in operation, with a system of universal training 
until we could get men fit for service. We are trying to apply 
an untried system, in my judgment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understood the gentleman from California 
to state that the regulations which are to govern these selections 
have already been drawn by the department. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska know anything about them? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He has been informed of 
thing that the majority of the committee has not. 

Mr. CRAMPTON. That was the statement of the gentleman 
from California. If so, he has been given information not avail- 
able to others of the committee or of the House. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. The majority of 
has not been furnished these plans. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it the gentleman’s understanding that men 
that go into the box or are drawn out of the box are subject 
to the arbitrary will of these boards? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think after they are drawn the 
question whether they shall be exempt or not is still to: be passed 
upon by the board. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman from California said that this 
committee would decide who would be drawn out of the box. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. GORDON, Iso understood him. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER., I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to suggest to my colleague on the 
committee that while discussing the feature of the board in the 
bill that he ought to say in fairness, for the information of the 
House, that section 5 of the bill provides penalties for any man 
who would violate any confidence or trust placed upon him. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is very true; penalties are 
provided for the things we are talking about. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. POWERS. I would like to inquire whether the decision 
of the board is final? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am glad the gentleman asked 
that question. We have the experience of England to guide us. 
In England they have two boards of appeal. The first decision 
of exemption is made by the local tribunal. Then if the man 
thinks he has not been treated fairly he has an appeal to the 
second tribunal, and if he thinks that is unfair he appeals to a 
third. When the bill was brought before us no appeal was pro- 
vided, and in the judgment of the committee we thought that 
was unwise, and so the amendment offered by Judge HaArkison 
was placed in the bill providing that an appeal from the board 
to the local court with proper jurisdiction was to be allowed. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. Will my _ colleague 
Whether the same difficulties would 
under the volunteer system? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Not at all; because the man under 
that system is not compelled to serve. Suppose he wants to 
go; if you put him out you are not imposing the same penalty 
upon him as if you take him in in violation of his will and 
compel him to fight. It is an entirely different principle. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman to 
say that as propesed by the Secretary of War the composition 
of the committee to make the selection does not meet with his 
entire approval ? 


some- 


the committee 
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—— amen 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; I did not say that. I am not 
passing any judgment at all, but I am trying to give the House 
information, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire if the committee 
considered the advisability of having this board consist entirely 
of Army officers? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The Secretary of War stated that 
he did not think, according to my recollection, that it ought to 
be composed entirely of Army officers. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I ask what is the gentle- 
man’s individual opinion upon that? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I do not think Army officers ought 
to have the final right to pass upon exemptions. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could we not rely upon Army 
officers to be more free from prejudice and favoritism than any 
other class? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I do not think so; not upon a 
question of this sort. 1 think this plan will be accepted much 
more willingly by the country if the tribunal is a civil body. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired, 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman may be extended for one minute 
in order that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. COX. Make it five minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Unanimous consent is requested that the 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska be extended for five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman put a mathematical problem a 
moment ago, but my mind has never been clear upon the proposi- 
tion. Let me put a hypothetical case to the gentleman. Sup- 
pose, as an illustration, there are 2,000 men in my county 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years, and suppose that the quota 
to be drawn from my county is 200 men. The 2,000 names are 
put into the box, and only 200 are finally drawn out? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They are all drawn out, but the 
first 200 are taken. 

Mr. COX. The question is this: Will the entire 2,000 names 
be first drawn out of the box, and then the local committee or 
board select from those 2,000 names the 200? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Not at all. As I understand the 
Secretary, he would put the entire 2,000 names into the box and 
he would draw them all out, and the first 200 that were drawn 
out would be the first taken. 

Mr. COX. He would take out the whole 2,000. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The first 200 that came out would 
come first and the next 200 would be marked No, 2. Now, we 
have 200 men who, under the bill, are required to go, but of 
those 200 men some will be found to be deficient in some way, 
or they should be exempted, and those are told to stand aside, 
and then the next 200 are taken up, and from them are taken 
enough to make up the first 200. 

Mr. COX. Then they keep on until they get the 200? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman has stated there is a right 
of appeal? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. That appeal, of course, being accorded to 
the person selected? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is there any method of review provided by 
whieh the action of the board in excusing any person may be 
reviewed? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. The penalty provided in the bill is 
all T can say about that. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes, 

Mr. HOWARD. The paramount reason for the use of the 
word “selective” in this bill, as I have understood the purpose 
of it, is to maintain the proper economic condition at home, with 
the men behind the lines, we will say—the maximum amount of 
efficiency for the support of the Army at the front. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. In response to the question of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] the gentleman stated that if 200 names 
were drawn out of the box of the 2,000, and those men were 
found fit for service, it would necessarily follow that those 200 
men would go on the firing line?- 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Not necessarily. 
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* Mr. HOWARD. Then I misunderstood the gentleman, \. 
matter of fact, the board can take into consideration tho 
and regulations preseribed by the President? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Exactly. 

Mr. HOWARD. For the maintenance of the highest j; 
trial and agricultural efficiency? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. The gentleman has st» 
exactly. Of those 200 men the board will, in the opinion = 
Secretary of War, find 42 per cent necessary to be rejecii) fi» 
physical or other reasons. ; 

Mr. HOWARD. If that is true, why should not this \ 

“ selective ” be incorporated in this bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It will be incorporated in the });)) 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman y joi) 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. i 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to ask the gentlems; 
view of the fact that even the majority report of the con) 
agrees to an alternative selective draft, why, if the gen; 
can tell, the committee did not place in the bill some trilhy).) 
by which these men are to be selected, and what diseretioy ; 
may have in the selection or rejection of them? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We have, as far as possible, ; 
there is no way under this proposition that we have befor 
to avoid this selective principle. I have been advocating yo), 
teering as a first line for the Army, because I think it is © 
to be a difficult thing to administer the selective draft. If ; 
would be called and taken, that would be universal service. ay 
for that I am standing before this House. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. You have no tribunal in this bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; the tribunal is to be appoint 
by the President. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand that the gentleman estimates 
that 3,000 of these tribunals will be necessary in this county 
and that one Army officer is to be assigned to each of these tri!) 
nals. I would like to ask the gentleman whether we can sp 
3,000 Army officers from the fighting line? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it is better than makizg the 
whole entire board out of Army officers. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER., I will. 

Mr. MASON. We are getting letters almost every hour ask- 
ing this question, and I think we ought to have plenty of 1 
to understand it, although I have no desire to delay the « 
mittee. In the first place I have heard it stated by one Mem- 
ber, who gives a statement as to what his understanding is, as to 
the rules to be adopted by the War Department. Now, is | 
anything in the ConGREssIONAL ReEcorD or anywhere + 
that a plain Member of Congress can know what these rul: 
before we vote upon this bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Not that I know of. 

Mr. MASON. Does not the gentleman think it would be f: 
that we should know, so we can answer our constituents who are 
writing and telegraphing us before we are asked to vote ol 4 
bill for selective draft, so that we be informed at least as 
the plan of the War Department. what that plan is to be, who 
are to be exempted, and what the rules are? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I can only suggest that the ~ 
man refer hiS inquirers to the War Department; that is all. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 2g 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would like to know whether or not all the 
names that are set forward by the enumeration which is t: 
are put in the box to be drawn from before their fitness has 
passed upon? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is my understanding. 

Mr. HOUSTON. One other question. What is the usc, : 
would it not be a much better plan to put the names in U 
after they have been tested for fitness, and then they could «! 
from among only those that have been passed upon? ; 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If I have time, I will explain to U' 
gentleman; for. instance, say I have 2,000 men in my home 
county liable to service under this bill, It will take a lous Un" 
to examine every one of those men. On the contrary, |! 0" 
200 are drawn, having done that they only examine the -V". 
if they pass, the others do not have to be examined. a 

Mr. MONDELL. What do they do in the case that they 1" 
some of those are not fit? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They can take the next 2). 

Mr. HOUSTON. That will be determined by the naine> ' 
are first drawn? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. _ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has “2°! 
expired. 
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Mr. RORLAND. Mr. Chairman, boiling this controversy 
jown, the whole objection that is being urged by some gentle- 
men here is that somebody who ought to serve may possibly 
escape. Yet the objection seems to be made by the very gentle- 
men who desire that everybody who does not want to serve 
could escape at the very beginning. Now, how on earth are 
these gentlemen going to object that a few men will lie them- 
selves out of the service when the same gentlemen were urging 
‘he plan of voluntary enlistment by which only the brave and 
vjlling were to go in the first place? [Applause.] It is true 

jat some men might perjure themselves out of the service. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. _I will. 

Mr. CLARK ef Missouri. Does not this thing open up the 
iroadest possible opportunity for both corruption and lying? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not doubt there will be plenty of cor- 
ruption and lying. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And buying out? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not doubt there will be, but I think 
it is the duty of this Congress to minimize that opportunity as 
much as it can and to do it by uniform regulations estab- 
ished by the War Department. If such regulations are net 
effective, they can be strengthened afterwards by the judgment 
of this House. I do not want to see any of these men escape, 
and I am confident that the War Department, under the Presi- 
Jent, is not going to form regulations that will permit favorit- 
ism in localities and among individuais. The President is 
wing to establish uniform regulations if possible, and see that 
men are tested according to a uniform rule, and if the uniform 

ule is evaded by perjury, we must see to it that it shall stop 
when we find it out. It is a solution of that question. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. I do not think it is necessary for anyone 
io perjure himself in order to get out of this service, but it 
seems to me the subject is such a broad one it is almost impos- 
sible to enforce this law without favoritism. Now, for instance, 
we said we were going to exempt farmers. If we are going to 
exempt all farmers, well and good; but we have to have some 
farmers, and who is going to say which one shall come and 
which one shall not come? 

Mr. BORLAND. Iam sorry I can not yield for the extension 
of the gentleman’s remarks, but I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman states, although 
we have no War Department authority for it, that the depart- 
inent intends to establish a uniform system? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman willing to 
insert the word “ uniform ” in lieu of the word “ selective "? 

, He will discover further that the President has authority. 
it S&ys; 

And the President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
sald selective draft and from the draft under the second paragraph of 
section 1 hereof, or to draft for partial military service only, persons 
of the following classes. 

I can not put any construction upon that language except the 
President in exercising that must do it by virtue of certain 
regulations which he lays down. 

If the committee would consent to the word “ uniform,” I 
would be satisfied, 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentlemen have now come around to 
‘he view that we must not allow any qualified person to escape, 
T want to say that I am heartily with them. And if they are 
rr ae by this proposition, they are arguing that 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
nade ; to make the draft uniform. 

Mr. BORLAND, Just a moment. I do not see that the giving 
of the President power, as we have frequently done, for the 
regulation and the enforcement of an act means anything en 
‘rth but that he proceed by Executive order, which must be 
“itor in its general character. The word “ uniform” would 
ee whatever to it. But, gentlemen, we have this to 
dediiaeas This House has to-day by a most unmistakable 
tn ation told the world that we are going to raise an army 

Y & Teal system, by scientific methods, and will not allow any 


That was the argument I 


onaien 
Hage man to escape, and we propose to have our resources 
io to carry on this war to an early and successful 


nation, That declaration that has gone out over the wires 
wal iy is worth more than a thousand, aye, more than 100,000 
unteers, in that the world will know that we have determined 


7 &0 into this with all the resources that we pledged to the 
resident at that time, 


1o- 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, all of this debate is as to an- 
other section of the bill, and I move that the debate on the 
pending amendment be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion relates to the pending amend- 


ment. 
Mr. DENT. We can discuss this when we reach the proper 
place. I am perfectly willing the gentleman should debate it. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
pending amendment? 

Mr. DENT. The pending amendments and all amendme 
to this paragraph. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama withhold his motion until the gentleman from Pernsyl- 
vania [Mr. GraHam] can be heard on this particular para 
graph? 

Mr. DENT. 
a request. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It can be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, then I move that debate be 
closed in fivs minutes on the pending amendments and all amend- 
ments to this paragraph. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman include in that re 
quest the gentleman who is to have the five minutes? Does the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] want to have 
enough time to offer an amendinent? 

Mr. STEVENSON. T have aneamendment on the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not to discuss, but to have it offered? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I desire to have five minutes. I have had 
but five minutes in this whole cataclysm of oratory. 

Mr. DENT. I make the motion in this form, that at the ex- 
piration of five minutes all debate on the pending amendment be 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that at the expira- 
tion of five minutes debate on the pending amendment be closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
GRAHAM] is recognized, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the pending motion is to strike out the word 
“ selective,” in the sixth line on the sixth page of the printed bill. 

Now, this section of the bill has passed the committee and the 
House has a right to assume it has the indorsement of the com- 
mittee. To strike out the word “selective” here accomplishes 
nothing, for the word “selective” is used here not as one con- 
ferring power in and of itself, but stands merely as one in 
harmony with what follows in the bill. It says “ by 
tive draft as by this act provided.’ The operative words are 
“as by this act provided.” Therefore, you must turn to the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, which we have not yet reached, in order 
to understand what “selective” means. The succeeding para- 
graphs define wherein the draft is “ selective,” and that mist be 
the determination of this question. 

I care not what conversations members of the committee may 
have had with the Secretary of War, with Dritish officers, or 
anybody else. What this House is coneerned with is the enact- 
ment of this language, the language of the proposed law; and 
hereafter the only thing that will be used in its construction 
will be the language of the law as printed and published by this 
House with the concurrence of the Senate. When you read 
the succeeding paragraph, you can understand what the word 
“ selective’ means. There are certain classes that are excluded. 
You are to say hereafter whether the report of the committee 
as to who shall constitute those classes will remain unchanged 
in the bill or not. That is a subsequent consideration. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent is authorized in this bill to designate on the score of utility, 
on the basis of efficiéncy, certain other classes which are to be 
excluded from the effect of the draft. They are to be excluded 
because in marshaling the assets of the Nation they can serve 
their country better in other places. Surely this House can 
repose in the Executive the discharge of an executive function. 
He will by proclamation, doubtless, designate some general rules 
by which the local draft tribunals must be governed. As to 
the detail of how this draft is to be worked out, you by this act 
put the responsibility upon the President of the United States. 
He must make the appointments of the subordinate draft tribu- 
nals, just as he does in discharging every other executive func- 
tion with which he is clothed by law. This House can never 
undertake to legislate upon the details of the operation of the 
draft under the provisions of this bill. We only legislate; we 
do not execute the law; and it is better to leave the bill as 


Is the gentleman’s motion directed to the 
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reported by the committee in this respect than attempt to change 
a single line. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 6, noes 96. 

So the amendment was rejected. 





The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
that I desire to have read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 


offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stevenson: In line 7, on page 6, after 
the word “ Provided,’ insert the following: ‘‘ That in registering those 
who are liable for Army service, those who are not engaged in any use- 
ful occupation at least four days in each week shall be kept in one class 
to themselves and drawings shall first be made from said class, and 
not more than 20 per cent of the laborers of war age shall be drawn 
from any one farm cr from any one textile factory.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have had a 
propaganda to the effect that this was a measure to put the 
pool-room loafer and the man who was doing nothing into the 
Army first. 

That proposition is embodied in this amendment, which is 
purely a constitutional classification, recognized by our Supreme 
Court. Classify them into those who are at work and those 
who are not at work, and then first draw from the pool-room 
loafers that we have heard so much about and put them into 
the Army first. That is the doctrine that has been sent all over 
the country, and the doctrine that has bombarded us with tele- 
grams. There may not be many of them. The farm labor of 
this country will be wonderfully accelerated if you adopt this 
amendment and let the notice go out. [Applause.] The farmers 
of Kansas will have all the labor they want about July to 
gather their crops, and there will be a tremendous abrasion on 
the palms of the hands of a great many of our citizens instead 
of on the seat of their pants, where it has generally been. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Now, the other proposition has been spread all over my dis- 
trict, that the Army bill of the War Department intends to keep 
the farmer boy out of the Army and put the other people in. 
I want to say that if that is what you mean to do, I provide 
here that you can not take more than 20 per cent from any one 
farm of the laborers of war age. That is just about the per 
cent that the farmer ought to bear, because there are 20,000,000 
of men liable within the ages fixed in this bill, and the farmer 
represents about 4,000,000 of them, and you will get about the 
right percentage if you put that in; and then the fellow down in 
South Carolina ; 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
man yield? 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


yield to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I do not yield at the present time. 
When I get through I will be delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

There is another proposition about that. The demoralization 
that is going to ensue in the farm labor of this country because 
of the uncertainty as to how many laborers are to be taken off 
the farms is going to be such as to-seriously embarrass the pro- 
duction of our crops next year and the garnering of them this 
fall. Now, you fix it so that every farmer who has labor on 
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Mr. STEVENSON. That may be true in the ee)jiomo, 
country, where I do not think they have got any tex;j),. »; 
but in our country those people belong to families j;, ; 
villages and work in the mills and have no chance to 
farm, because they have not been brought up to farm |:;\\,» «, 
are unable to do farm work, and they are turned into thy i»... 
of the mill villages to run wild and become the poolroo),) jo: 
that we have heard so much about from the distingyis).) ... 
tlemen who are so anxious to put those fellows into t)o 4.), 
ing line. a 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yjojj» 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Sout}, (s»,, 
yield to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand from the gentleman's 4) 
ment that he would like to encourage the drafting of ()) 
room lorfer? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does the gentleman know that tis | 
specifically excludes the pool-room loafer from the oper: {ion , 
the law on page 9, line 9, where “ those found to be physically 9) 
morally deficient’ are exempted? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. My amendment will either put jin 
to work or put him in the ranks. He might get killed on jhe 
firing line, but he will get killed a good deal quicker whey jp 
goes to work, because he will not survive it long, and it does yo 
make much difference to him whether you put him to war or yyy) 
him to work. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Sout) 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
MEEKER] is recognized. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word in 
reply to what was said here just a little while ago 
that was taken with a great deal of laughter. 

The name of Jesus of Nazareth was brought into this discus 
sion by a gentleman of iron blood from Illinois. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, in the Garden of Gethsemane, pleaded with all the power 
that He had not to be compelled to take the cup, but He sub- 
mitted to a superior will. 

He once discussed volunteers who talked volunteering but did 
not go. He said, “A father had two sons, and he told one of 
them to do something, and he said ‘I go,’ but he did not.” Tam 
not getting personal at all. “ He had another son that he or 
dered to go, and the boy at first refused to go, but later went 
and He put his commendation on the second son. 

In the next place, when He was talking to his disciples, He 
said, “ Many are called, but few are chosen.” And in the last, 
when He selected 12 men to send to death, He said, © You did 
not choose me; I chose you.” Thatis all. [Applause and f 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


something 


ries of 


| “ Vote!’ “ Vote! ’’] 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina | 


his farm liable to go to the Army, and fix just how many are | 


to be taken, and provide that no more than that can be taken, 
and you put it on a business basis. 


Mr. Chairman, the other proposition is one that deals with | 


the textile plants. You passed a bill, the Keating bill, in the 
last Congress, which is going to take from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the labor out of the textile plants of my district after the 1st of 
July. Then you write the proposition so that a large number 
will be taken out of these plants by this conscription system, 
and the operators of those plants will then have no basis on 
which to calculate the manufacture of those supplies which are 
absolutely necessary for the existence and maintenance of our 
Army. I say put that on a business basis and allow that they 
may calculate that not over 20 per cent_of their labor shall be 
taken by conscription, and then they will know how to supple- 
ment and provide against the day of evil. 

Mr. BORLAND.~ Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr, BORLAND. Is it not true that a great deal of that child 
labor that has been taken out of the textile mills by the Keating 
bill has been returned to the farms and is now available there? 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous conseiit to clos 
debate on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks uh 
mous consent to close debate on the amendment. Is there objec: 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to thi if 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina | Mr. S'r 
SON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was re) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with tl 
of the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of section 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an atic wiment 
in line 7, page 6. If I understand, the Clerk has reac to tw 
end of section 1. ss 

The CHAIRMAN. He has begun the reading of sectiol - 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was on my feet, Mr. Chairman ii 

The CHAIRMAN. Was the gentleman seeking recosnice 
before the Chair directed the Clerk to read? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. I was in the back part of the !! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennesse ers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment by Mr. AusTIN: Page 6, at the end of line 7. inset a 
following: “ That before sending any of the armies 0' t 
States to ae opportunity shall be given to the enlis! . 
volunteer for this service, and those consenting shall be tor 
separate units and used, as far as practicable.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not think there will be any oppos'ten™ 
objection to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
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Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
py the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN]. 

“The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations of the Regular Army and additional forces hereby author- 
iyed and to complete and maintain the organizations embodying the 
members of the National Guard drafted into the service of the United 
States at the maximum legal strength as by this act provided shall 
be raised by voluntary enlistment, or if and whenever the President 
decides that they can not agate a J be so raised or maintained, then 
ny selective Graft; but this provision shall not prevent the transfer 
to any force of training cadres from other forces. Such draft as 
perein provided shall be based upon liability to military service of all 
male citizens, or male persons who have declared their intention to 
hecome citizens, except alien enemies, between the ages of 21 and 40 
vears, both inclusive, and shall take place and be maintained under 
<nech regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with 
the terms of this act. Quotas for the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined 
in proportion to the population thereof, and credit shall be given to 
any State, corer istrict, or. subdivision thereof, for the number of 
men who were in the military service of the United States as members 
of the National Guard on April 2, 1917, or who have since said date 
entered such service from any such State, Territory, District, or sub- 
division, as members of any Federai force hereby authorized. All 
persons drafted into the service of the United States and all officers 
accepting commissions in the forces herein provided for shall, from 
the date of said draft or acceptance, be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations governing the Regular Army, except as to promotions, so far 
as such laws and regulations are applicable to persons whose perma- 
nent retention in the military service on the active or retired list is 
not contemplated by existing law, and those drafted shall be required 
io serve for the period of the existing emergency unless sooner dis- 
charged: Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and main- 
tain by voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and 
technical troops as he may deem necessary and to embody them into 
crganizations and to officer them as provided in the third paragraph 
of section 1 and section 8 of this act. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment 

Mr. KAHN. I think there is a committee amendment to this 
section which should come first. If not, I will offer it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, . The committee amendment should be re- 
ported first. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no question about that. The 
Chair will carry out the rule. The Clerk will report the com- 
mnittee amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 2 the following: 

“ Organizations of the forces herein provided for, except the Regular 
Army, shall, as far as the interests of the service permit, be composed 
of men who come, and of officers who are appointed from, the same 
State or locality.” 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, I want at this moment and 
while we are considering this amendment to correct the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] upon the question of his 
Bible reading as it bears upon this amendment. Christ was a 
volunteer, and he said, “No man taketh my life. I lay it 
down.” He mentioned a man with two sons, insisting that he 
was not personal, I do not know what he meant, but let me 
say that I have two sons, and it is fair to place this operation 
in my family. One ef them whom you do not propose to draft 
is 26 years old, and upon him the family had expended $5,000 
in giving him a military training at Culver, Ind.; and the pen 
of your President was not dry in approval of your war meas- 
ure before he had enlisted to go anywhere this side of hell that 
the people want him to go. {Applause.] The other boy has a 
family on his hands, and by your bill you say that the boy who 
wants to go ought not to be permitted to go, and that the boy 
who has the responsibility of a wife and babies on his hands 
must go, 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MASON. Show me a place in the bill where he can be 
exempted, unless he stands in with the party that appoints the 
Judges that pass on him. Show me the place. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. On page 9. 

Mr. MASON, All right. I have read that twenty times. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And the twenty-first time may 
make the gentleman’s reading of some avail. 

Mr. KAHN, Line 7, page 9— 


Those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them for 
Support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable. 


Mr. MASON. I have read line 7, page 9, over and over again, 
but it is a question with the men who have the power to find 
the facts, The law is all right, the bill is well drawn for the 

is intended; there is no doubt about that, 
to vote for a law and you will not even 
regulations under that law—regula- 
some star chamber or in the minds of 
the committee. You ask us to vote 

w what the effect of the law or 
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of the regulations of the General Staff will be which may be 
applied to it and put upon the people of this country. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield fer an 
interruption? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the estimates made by the War 
Department they ask for $145,000,000 to pay for the dependent 
relatives of men who have to go to war. So they must have 
thought that they would have to take them or they would not 
have asked for the appropriation. 

Mr. MASON. Surely. That is 
exempt them. 

Mr. DENT. I understood the gentleman from California 
[Mr. KAHN] to say that there was a committee amendment to 
this section. I do not understand what that means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair knows nothing more than what 
the gentleman from California said, that he would offer a com 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Here is the status: I introduced a bill which is 
substantially like this bill. The committee amended the bill 
that I introduced, and those amendments are shown in italics; 
but the language that is in italics is a part of the bill that the 
committee instructed me to report. So that is not a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a committee amendment. It 
ent from the bill introduced. 

Mr. DENT. I was instructed to bring it in when I reported 
the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, in reading the bill I noticed that 
the language was in italics. Therefore I assumed that it was 
an amendment offered by the committee. If it was a part of 
the original section, of course there need be no vote taken on it. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from California yield? I 
think the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] is laboring 
under a misapprehension. We are trying to pass the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Alabama, as amended by the 
committee. The committee ordered reported here the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Alabama, with certain amend- 
ments. Now, those amendments were printed in italics, and in 
each case heretofore we have taken a vote upon each one of 
these amendments added by the Committee on Military Affairs 
to the bill introduced by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. The sitnation is very 
simple and very easy. If the committee added these amend- 
ments in the committee and then reported the bill as a whole, 
it is a committee bill. If they reported the bill with these 
amendments reported as such, why, then, they are committee 
amendments. and have to be acted upon. It is a question of 
fact. There is no difficulty about it at all. Now, what took place 
in the committee? 

Mr. DENT. There is no question but what the language 
printed here in italics was an amendment to the bill that I 
originally introduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
part of the bill? 

Mr. DENT. It was reported as a part of the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. In the report of the chairman of the commiitee 
on the bill, among the amendments reported it says: 

At the end of section 2, page 7, add the following paragraph— 

And then comes the language here printed in italics, so that 
it is shown in the report of the chairman of the committee as a 
committee amendment. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I raised the question simply to 
know what would be the order of procedure. Of course it does 
not make any difference. If it is to be treated as a committee 
amendment, I want to know it, so that 1 can offer it when we 
reach it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
are reported as committee amendments, 
acted upon by the Committee of the Whole. 
culty about it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Let me say for the information of 
the committee that I hold in my hand a copy of the bill as origi- 
nally introduced, and the language as proposed is not in it. 

Mr. DENT. I stated that. I understand that the language 
printed in the bill in italics are pending on the Clerk’s desk and 
will be voted on as committee amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; according to statements that gentle- 
men have made. The question is on the committee amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, lines 9 and 10, after the word “army” in line %, 
the words “ and additional forces hereby authorized.” 


the way they are going to 


is differ- 


Was it reported as an amendment or a 


If the parts printed in the bill in italics 
they will have to be 
There is no diffi- 


strike out 





Mr. KAHN. That simply perfects the bill to comply with the 
amendment adopted to paragraph 3, section 1. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
words “ additional forces” do not refer to the additional army 
of 500,000 raised by draft, and therefore ought to be left in 
the bill? 

Mr. KAHN. No; that language does not provide for those 
forces because those forces are specifically provided for in 
another paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. © 

Mr. LENROOT. The language in line 7, page 4, does refer 
to the 500,000 men as additional force, and therefore ought not 
this language to remain in the section? 

Mr. GARDNER. If the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER. On page 6, line 14, you will find the gist 
of the whole matter—that the enlisted men required to raise 
and maintain the organization of the Regular Army and addi- 
tional forces, and so forth, shall be raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and so forth, These words must be cut out because the 
first part of section 2 refers solely to the organizations for 
which we are to permit voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. BATHRICK. As I understood the amendment, if it pre- 
vails you will have two words “and” left together. 

Mr. KAHN. No; the amendment is to strike out the words 
“and additional forces hereby authorized.” 

Mr. BATHRICK, That was not the way I understood it to 
be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 16, after the word “draft” insert “and all other 
forces hereby authorized shall be raised and maintained by selective 
draft exclusively.” 

Mr. KAHN. That is another amendment to perfect the bill 
so as to comply with the amendment adopted to paragraph 3, 
section 1, . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will that change the existing law as to 
filling up the Regular Army and the National Guard? 

Mr. KAHN. Not at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amendment 
reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the amendment again. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, replying to the gentleman from 
New York, he will find that, in lines 8 to 16, we have provided 
for raising and maintaining the organizations of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard, and then it says that all other 
forces shall be drafted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
if this language was in the bill as originally drawn? 

Mr. KAHN. It was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, after line 2, insert as a new paragraph—— 

Mr. MONDELL (interrupting). Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have an amendment to the section which 
I desire to offer, and the gentleman’s amendment comes in at the 
end of the section. Should not my amendment be considered 
first? He offers his amendment as a new paragraph, and my 
amendment is to perfect the section as it is written in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amend- 
ment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 22, after the word “ forty,” insert the word “ five.” 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
my amendment. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe 


Without objection, the Clerk will report 


that the highest duty and the greatest privilege of a citizen of 
the Republic is to take up arms when necessary. to insure the 
independence, to preserve the liberty, and maintain the rights 
of his people and his country. I would not favor any law which 
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left outside this high duty, this great and splendid opp 

any citizen of sound physical condition within the . 
military age, and therefore I propose to increase the 4. 
to raise it from 40 to 45. I would increase it up to | 
were not for the fact that by so doing I am fearful that | 
draft a lot of those folks who have been sending | 
grams in favor of conscription, and, heaven knows, | 
want to be so unkind as that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have waited in vain to hear some of | 
tlemen who are sitting here, pretending to be uphol 
President, pretending to be supporting the General St‘) 
now before the Senate, offer an amendment which in t}) 
of the age of enrollment and conscription will put this | 
line with the declaration of the General Staff approy. 
President. I know some gentlemen have been respondi: ; 
telegrams of their constituents asking them to stand jy tip 
President, assuring them they intended to do so, and that thi 
imagine fondly that their constituents will not discover tj»: 
they are not standing by the President in this essentia} jy); )¢: 
The Secretary of War declared that the age of conscription 
from 19 to 25 years—which he proposed and which the Pye 
dent indorsed, was one of the very fundamental essentiy|s of 
their plan and purpose, and so it was; and yet, up to this « 
hour, not a man on the floor who has been declaring hin 
a supporter of the President or the proposition of the Geyer: 
Staff has dared defend the monstrous proposition of lay ie tj) 
burden of this great war on the shoulders of the boys from 19 
to 25. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel? 

Mr. MONDELL. And if the gentleman from New York | Mr. 
PLATT] who now seeks to interrupt me desires to state thy 
he wants the distinction of being recorded for that kind of ; 
proposition, I am anxious to give him the opportunity to say s 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am, 
think that we should stand by the General Staff on this, an 
the gentleman knows that no draft will ever be drawn upo 
men up to 40 years of age. 

Mr. MONDELL. Ah, the gentleman who up to this hour is 
the only man who has had the courage and the hardihood « 
this floor to declare what he believes and what he stands fo 
realizes that you gentlemen sitting here, voting for conscrip 
tion with the idea that your constituents believe that you ar 
voting to place the burden on the people generally, reali: 
when the bill comes back from conference you are likely to |) 
ealled upon to vote to put the ages back to 19 to 25. 

Mr. PLATT. I hope so. 

Mr. MONDELL. And if you do not do it, then you \ 
be standing by the President. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Then you will not be standing by the © 
eral Staff. Gentlemen still claim that they are standing 
the President and the General Staff when they have «|! 
accepted an amendment to this bill territorializin: 
and giving the boys at home some little hope of being «! 
get a commission in one of these new regiments. ‘he © 
Staff, approved by the President, is as much against that 
sion as it is against any provision in the bill. The 
would stand by the President and the General Stiff tust ¢ 
the whole length and lay the burden on the boys of 1) a! 
make these organizations national rather than local. and | 
from the boys at home all hope of a commissicn i! 
of their country. [Applause.] 

A sound, sane, and righteous plan or policy whic! 
men’s reason and conscience is best supported and det 
clearly and fairly stated. This being true, why is i! 
who are defending the plan for raising armies propo» 
General Staff and embodied in the bill before the Sen: 
at least the majority of them, state clearly what the: 
and resolutely defend it? We are called on by the tie 
press, by telegrams inspired by certain powerful or: 
und by well-meaning people who do not, I fear, cl 
stand the proposition before us, to stand by the Presi: 
port the General Staff bill, to support the bill before t 
and by gentlemen on the floor of the House, askine 
for universal training, for wniversal liability to ~» 
for other things that are not even proposed or succes’: 
remotely and indirectly, by the legislation before us. 
men really believe in the War Department’s plan, \\' 
not have the courage and the frankness to say whai |! 's. \"" 
squarely declare themselves for it? What is that plan’ [IU 's: 
plan to raise new armies entirely by conscription. It authors. 
the President to apply conscription to enlistments in (0 |\es"' 
Army and in the National Guard, which have alw:)~ pear) 
unteer services. It proposes to lay the burden of this co ripted 
service exclusively on the boys and men from 19 to -". 
plan under which forces may be and are intended to | 
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in national rather than in territorial units, so that conscripts 
may be compelled to serve in organizations recruited far from 
their own localities and among those who are entire strangers to 
them. It is a plan under which none of the conscripted soldiers 
ean reasonably hope to hold commissioned rank, even of the low- 
est grade, but which proposes to officer them wholly from outside 
the conscripted ranks and largely from those whom favor has 
viven a place in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, thus creating at once 
the unrepublican, undemocratic, and hateful condition under 
which the men in the ranks are all conscripted, while the officers 
are all volunteers. 

Amazing as it may seem, this plan and policy of the War De- 
partment, Which would conscript armies for any service, at home 
or abroad, which the authorities may assign them to, which are 
to be thus drafted from the boys of the Nation, officered by those 
who, being volunteers, may look down upon them as conscripts— 
all this is proposed in the name of universal service, in the name 
of democracy. 

PLAN UNJUST AND INHUMAN. 

In all the tides of time nothing more unjust, inhuman, 
inequitable, or destructive of the principles of equality, democ- 
racy, or freedom has been proposed. Even the soldiers of 
Napoleon, ruthless war lord that he was, gloried in the fact 
that they carried in their knapsacks the baton of a marshal of 
France, which they might some day hope to wield; but it is 
proposed in the greatest democracy of all time to rob the 
soldier in the ranks of this hope that animated the hearts 
of the enlisted men of an autocratic military power. Even the 
war lords of Germany have not dared—possibly they have not 
desired—to rob the soldier of that military empire of the 
privilege of fighting shoulder to shoulder with the men of their 
locality—their relatives, their neighbors, their friends. There 
Saxon rubs elbows with Saxon, Bavarian with Bavarian, Wurt- 
temberger with Wurttemberger. Here in the great Republic it 
is proposed not only to conscript boys under age, but to com- 
pel them to serve in organizations the men and officers of 
which are strangers, and all this in the name of democracy. 
We may well paraphrase the famous saying of Madame Ro- 
land and exclaim: “ O, democracy, what crimes are proposed 
to be committed in thy name!” 

I should not have voted for a war declaration if I did not 
believe it had the support of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people, who were fully informed as to the situation which 
confronted them. Having voted with that conviction, that the 
war is the people’s war, indorsed by the people as something 
that could not be avoided without the loss of honor and the 
abandonment of our citizens, I now believe that a war so 
undertaken will be supported, and that «he volunteers given 
an opportunity will rally to the colors even more rapidly than 
we can arm and equip them. I believe that we can thus secure, 
in accordance with our traditions and the genius of our institu- 
tions, a sufficient army of volunteers long before we can even 
make the census on which to base the raising of an. army of 
conscripts, 

In such an army of volunteers, all in the ranks and in com- 
mission would have the same status as to enlistment. Men 
could organize for the defense of their country in their own 
communities, among their own friends and neighbors. Those 
who had had previous training and experience fitting them 
could hope for, expect, and receive appointments to at least 
some of the commissioned stations, leaving the President and 
the department fully empowered to accept or reject all who 
were not fit either for service or commission, all who were 
heeded at home more than in the ranks, an army of selected 
Volunteers rather than selected conscripts. Such an army 
could be depended upon to maintain our glorious record for 
gallantry and uphold the honor and sustain the prestige of 
the Republie. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the age limit 
as it is placed in this bill, 21 to 40. I oppose the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELt] not because I 
i unwilling to have men of all ages bear their share of the 
burden, but because I am thinking more of the effectiveness of 
the Army than I am of the distribution of the burden. If 
fairness of distribution were of primary importance, then we 
should remove the age limit entirely, for surely all ages are 
quaily obligated to serve their country. We ought to- con- 
sider first which army is going to be the most effective, because 
vant we are trying to secure is an effective Army. I have 
‘ad a little experience in Army service. Twice have I been a 
apa of a volunteer army, once in the Spanish-American 

ir ind again during the recent trouble on the Mexican border. 
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On both of these occasions, in camp and on the march, I have 
had occasion to watch men of the different ages from 18 to 45, 
for under the present law the age limits for the Naticnal 
Guard are from 18 to 45. As a result of my own experience 
With troops and a somewhat wider observation I am convinced 
that the men who make the best army are the younger men. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Why not make them all 20 and 21 and i8 and 
19, then? 

Mr. TILSON. Whenever it comes to placing an obligation of 
service upon a man without his consent, excepting the general 
consent that he will serve his country in any capacity in which 
he may be called, I prefer that he should be of the recoxenized 
legal age. [Applause.] For that reason I have stood for the 
21 to 40 limit; but if I were privileged to select a regiment of 
men, to be the most effective, the most easily trained, and who 
would best stand the hardships of camp and field, if I had 
full, free, and unlimited choice, I would not choose a man above 
25 years of age. 

Mr. GORDON. But the legal age for military service, the 
maximum, is 45 years. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; and if need be we should go to 45 
years 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Just a moment, and then I will yield. I would 
prefer stopping at 40 at first and then if need be going to 45 
later on, because I think the men under 40 would make the 
most effective army; that there would be the fewest ineffectives 
among them, and that it would be better to stop at 40 until 
necessary to go beyond. I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I had only in mind to supplement 
what my colleague said by suggesting that, for the most part, 
men whose years have advanced beyond 30 but who have been 
continually in military service keep their bodies in good physi- 
cal condition; but to take men from civil life and plunge them 
into the stress of military training at 35 and 40 and 45 years 
of age is an entirely different question. 

Mr. GORDON. But they are matured. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Knowing the gentleman is entirely familiar 
with the bill, I would like to ask the gentleman whether it is 
possible under the act as it stands for the President and the 
War Department, when they prescribe the regulations for the 
drawing, notwithstanding the statute provides a limit of 21 
to 40 years of age, to provide in the first drawing that it shall 
contain only the names of those from 21 to 25? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, the gentleman has read the bill and it 
says, “ Under such regulations as the President may prescribe.” 

Mr. CRAMTON, So that would be possible? 

Mr. TILSON. I think so. Now, Mr. Chairman, just an- 
other word in regard to what I have seen at first hand. It has 
been my experience in observing soldiers above and below the 
age of 30, we will say, as an arbitrary age, but a fair and con- 
venient one, that the older men will stand a grueling march 
just as well as the younger men, but they can not respond as 
well the following day. At reveille on the morning of the day 
following the older man, as a rule, is apt to feel a little the 
worse for the wear and more inclined to respond to the sick call 
than the drill call. Of course, there are always exceptions 
both ways. On the other hand, however, you may expect to 
find the younger fellow completely refreshed by sleep under 
almost any kind of condition and ready for any kind of duty. 
There is no hardship that younger men can not go through 
rain or snow, heat or cold, whether it be sunshine or storm. 
He may be weary almost to exhaustion at nightfall. If so, 
he falls asleep when he stretches himself upon his blanket only 
to be pulled out by the corporal of the squad in time for 
reveille, but physically good as new, just as fresh as a daisy. 
I remember on one occasion at Fort Huachuea, Ariz., when the 
heavens opened and the rain came down in torrents until water 
ran through the camp like a river. Every man’s pup tent was 
a lagoon; his clothes and blankets were wet through and 
through and not a dry thread upon him. It was in the middle 
of the night, at an altitude of 5,000 feet, and so cold that we 
were forced to rise and build fires in the company streets to 
warm the men. When morning came there was many a twitch 
of rheumatism among some of the older men, but the younger 
lads came up smiling and happy and were ready for a full 
day’s work. . 

If we look at it purely from the standpoint of efficiency, we 
must admit, however unpleasant it may be for those of us who 
are older to concede it, that the younger man can stand the 
gaff better. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. TI will. . 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to inquire of the gentleman, for whom 
I have a great respect in reference to military matters and in 
al! other matters, if he has followed the debate in the Senate. I 
sat there the other day and they were contending there they 
wanted to cut the age down to 18 instead of 19, and I was won- 
dering whether the gentleman had followed that enough to 
know whether that would be a reason for taking the 19 to 25? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I have been kept 
here, being on the committee myself, so I have not been able 
to follow the debate at all in the Senate and therefore I do not 
know. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise solely for the purpose 
of expressing my hearty approval of the idea contained in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvetyt]. It is, as was stated by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Gorpvon], the legal age. For hew long it has been the 
statutory military age I do not know, but it certainly has been 
in the laws of the United States since I have known anything 
about it, and for 20 years at least. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that it is wise to adopt the amendment. If we are 
going to have any use for our military forces in Europe at all, 
we are going to need vastly more men than you can get out of 
the narrow margin between 19 and 25 years of age. If the 
great battle line of Von Hindenburg in northern France is net 
broken, if the allies do not win by the weight of the metal that 
they are throwing on their enemies every day, and soon, there is 
very grave danger recognized in all well-informed circles that 
the powerful implement of war known as the submarine may 
complicate the situation so much that we will not only have to 
have all the men between 19 and 45, but we will have to do as 
the German Empire has done in her desperation, go to men of 
55, and for certain military services to men of 60 years of age. 
Now, if that line should be broken, if the allied armies engaged 
should be enabled to crash through Hindenburg’s line, should 
be able to administer a severe defeat to the armies of the 
central powers in the next 30 or 60 days, then I do not believe, 
sir, that we will ever be called upon to send a single man across 
the ocean to the war. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very briefly. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. I believe some of the women 
suffragists advocate what is ealled eugenie selection, that the 
older men be drawn first. What does the gentieman say as to 
that? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Of course, the gentleman is not serious; but 
T will say in reply to him that I once heard an officer of the 
United States Army say that if wars were conducted upon a 
sare basis the physieal and mental degenerates would be put 
in the Army and the race benefit thereby. I am inclined to 
think that is true, that where there are unfit sires, apt to 
transmit moral and physical disegses, and perhaps it would 
benefit the human race to do as he suggested. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Does the gentleman mean to say 
all men of 40 are in that class he has just described? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman ought not to ask me to make 
an application like that. Mr. Chairman, I fear, I very greatly 
fear, that unless this great battle line I was speaking of a few 
moments ago, shall be speedily broken, we are in for many 
more difficulties than gentlemen in this House consider at all 
probable, and that we will need all the military resources of our 
country to carry on the war and that no man will deny 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have but a short time; I ean not. No one 
will deny that men 40 and 45 years of age are physically capable 
of making as good soldiers as any man of any age when it 
comes to the storm and stress of battle. 

There is a hope, sir, but it is a faint one, that social disturb- 
ances in the central powers may accomplish what the guns of 
the allies have not yet done. There is a faint hope, sir, that 
makes an appeal to all thoughtful and well-informed people, 
that before this disastrous war shall be permitted to go on 
much longer the men who toil, the men in whose sweat all of 
these expenses are paid, will deeide that the time has come 
to overturn all the remaining autoerats and make peace on a 
basis of justice and common sense, and there are those who be- 
lieve that that time may be on the Ist day of May, within the 
next week, And if that happens, then, I am happy to say, sir, 
I realize that we will never have a physical touch with it. 

Mr. NORTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it im order now to offer an amendment 
to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
Mr. NORTON. I desire to offer it. 
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be shown the gay road to ruin, to disease that will not’ 
for generations, to habits that endure for life. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The getitleman from Kansas [Mr. Typr; -) 
is recognized, unless the chairman of the committes de... 
recognition. , 

Mr. DENT. I yield for the purpose of having the 
ment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Mondell amendment? 

Mr. DENT. The amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment to the amendment 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Norton offered the following amendment to the amendm, 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. Monnet : 

Strike out the word “ forty-five” and insert in lieu thereof {} 

“ fifty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. L 
is recognized. - 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, we have had so much jj) 
information during the last week never heard of before ¢) 
have been somewhat startled. With the greatest confide; 
the military experience of our friend from Connecticeyt | \y» 
Trzson} on the committee, I beg leave to differ with hin»). 
wish to call attention to certain cireumstances of the Philj;) 
war. 

I happen to be somewhat familiar with the regiment ip : 
Spanish and Philippine Wars eommanded by Col. Frederick 
Funston. His career seems to have commended itself to 1) 
American people as that of a typical volunteer American soli{icy 
of the suceessful type, who entered the Army without mili! 
training by political appointment. I do not at the moment think 
of anybedy else who participated in that war who seems to lave 
reeeived the approval of the American people more than he 
and the regiment, perhaps, which helped make for him his 
reputation. 

For a year and a half I was connected in a humble capacity 
with that body of troops. The gentleman has suggested that the 
boys who are young, those of 19 and 20, were always up erly, 
were fresh in the morning, and ready, while the older men were 
apt to be a little worried over the previous day’s work. I had 
that impression myself until the experience I gained. When 


our regiment was mustered in the governor commissioned {liree 
veterans of the Civil War, two of them almost 60 years of age, 
and the oldest the War Department very seriously objected to. 
It said that he was old, and they would not allow that regi- 
ment mustered in if he were commissioned. The governor, Hon. 
John W. Leedy, was a man of considerable confidence in his 
own judgment and considerable reason to have it. He was just 
as bullheaded as the department, and Capt. Boltwood and Capt. 
Elliot and Lieut. Parker, Civil War veterans, were all mustered 


in. My observation was that the boys of 19 and 20 and those 
ages were the least prepared and the least able to protect 
themselves. 

In my judgment, without any question, the men over 25 
who had learned to take care of themselves were, in a much 
larger proportion, more ready each day for the day’s work 


than boys who were younger and had so little knowledge o! 
the world. You take a boy of 19, for example, out of a home 
where he has enjoyed every possible comfort, where he las 
never learned self-restraint or self-control, and you will find 
he is the first to be sick, the first to fall by the wayside. A 
man over 25, who has learned something about taling care ol 
himself, does better, as far as taking care of himself is o 

cerned. The boy is a good fighter—none better—but a larger 
proportion of men over 25 will be ready for each day's work 
than those under 25, in my judgment. Capt. Elliot Kept up 
with them all until he was killed in battle; and from 
beginning of the mareh from Manila to San Fernando, \\!) 
that regiment participated in all of the engagements (1 
broke up the army of Aguinaldo and dispersed it into broven 
bands of bushwhackers, Capt. Boltwood never missed 01: 
on the firing line or anywhere else. He never saw @ fii i! 
his company that could outmarch or outfight him; ©! 

nothing else recalled it to my recollection, the splendid ror 
of that old man would be enough to suggest to me that (ere 
is nothing inadvisable in Mr. Monpert’s suggestion a nd amend- 
ment here. The men from 25 to 45—the age limit of eficcns 
set by the Regular Army for their enlistment—wil! furs - 
large a percentage of men each day ready for the ser: 
men under that age. And it seems to me we are much" 
prepared to spare them. Why send the boy to these tein’ 
camps for a year when he is 19? Nothing in this cou'ty © 
prepared for war except the saloons and the brothels. \ 
the first camp is pitched these inexperienced youns fellows 


nen 
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Let tl 


fight, not the boys. The beys did net call for war. 
MacArthur, Wheaton, Funston, in the Philippines; vor 
denburg, Haig, and Neville are all far past 25 and man) 
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=). War is no pastime for children. All men who have wide! The war of to-day is more a war of machinery and modern 


service realize that the Regular Army age of 45 is a sensible and 
practical one for enlistment. The suggestion of the gentleman 
from 


Wyoming is borne out by the experience of the armies | 


in the Philippines, and I wish to commend it to the judgment | 


of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming 
and the amendment thereto be closed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
have an amendment to the amendment which I would like to 
have read, and in its nature would naturally come before the 


amendment suggested by the gentleman from North Dakota | 


{Mr. Nortoy], and I would like to have five minutes on it. 
And let it be read at this time. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I wish to say to the chairman that I 
have an amendment to propose. 

Mr. DENT. On this question of age? 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. On the subject of limit of age. 

Mr. DENT. I am only asking that the age-limit debate be 
closed. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. 
eall them. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
every gentleman who has an amendment on the subject of age 
limit send it to the desk and let it be read, so that I may have 
an opportunity then to ask when the debate shall be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The amendment to the amendment will be 
read by the Clerk. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does that relate simply to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvett]? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SLOAN moves to amend the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wyoming by substituting the word “sixty ’’ for the word “ forty-five.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, let the gentleman submit the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the Mondell amendment and all amendments thereto 
be closed in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on the Mondell amendment 
and the amendments thereto shall terminate at the expiration 
of 20 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norron] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, the age limit prescribed in this 
bill is from 21 to 40 years. I trust that no legislation will be per- 
mitted to be passed by this House or be slipped through via a 
conference-committee-report route that will provide for the 
drafting into the Army of men under the age of 21 years. The 
burden of this war should not be imposed upon the children of 
this Nation. 

This war should be fought by mature men. We have a suf- 
ficient number of them in this country. The amendment which 
I propose to the pending amendment is that the maximum age 
limit shall be raised to 50 years. Men between the ages of 21 
and 50 years are, as a rule, well qualified physically to perform 
the duties required of modern soldiers. There is no reason 
why a great many men between the ages of 40 and 50 in this 
country should not be taken into the Army. There are many 
duties in the Army which they can perform. All the men in the 
Army are not going to be needed only for marching and fighting. 
There is going to be a great deal of manual and menial work to 
be done, and men between the ages of 40 and 50, as well as men 
between the ages of 21 and 40, are competent to do that work. 
The age limit should be so fixed as to place as many of our citi- 
zeus as possible on a fair equality as far as military service to 
the Nation is concerned. I do not know—although I have given 
the matter considerable thought—but that the age limit should 
be even higher than 50 years, but I am convinced that it should 
be at least that. 

Now, when we talk of wars that we have had in the past—the 
Civil War and the Revolutionary War—we should consider that 
the war that is being waged to-day by this country is upon an 
Hare different basis from that of wars that have been waged 
: the past. The wars of to-day are just as much different from 

¢e of 50 years ago as the methods of travel, and the methods 
ot transportation of to-day are different from those of 50 years 
a In the present world war there is not that amount of 

ose or hand-to-hand fighting that existed in the wars of half 
a century ago. 


It is in regard to alien slackers, as we 





| 
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invention, and the war of to-day requires more maturity on the 
part of the individuals in the Army to carry it to a successful 
conclusion than did the wars of 50 years ago. It seems to me 
it would be fairer under this universal-service system to define 
an age limit that would cover practically all of the men in this 
country available for modern present-day military service. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly; I shall be pleased to yield to the 
gentleman for a question. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman realize that the prin- 
ciple requirement of the.soldier is the endurance of hardships? 
A soldier’s life is no pink-tea performance, as has been stated 
here a number of times. Whether he is in camp or in battle 
he must undergo a great deal of hardship, and that is the poiat 
rather than whether he is a good fighter or not, because he must 
endure the hardships all the time and he may fight only a sma!l 
part of the time. 

Mr. NORTON. I want to say to the gentleman that I have 
taken the position from the beginning of this war declaration, 
and for some months past, that this war is not, and will not be, 
a ping-pong affair; that it is a real world war; that it will 
require the greatest efficiency that we can organize in this 
country to carry it to a successful conclusion ; and I believe that 
by making available to the Army of the United States men up to 


50 years of age we will secure the highest efficient service. I 
am convinced that these men of more advanced years are fust 


as much needed in the Army as men of more youthful years, 
and they should not be denied the privilege of rendering mili- 
tary service to their country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The, time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SLOAN] is recognized. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I present an amendment based 
upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monperi], making the period from 21 years to 60 years. 
That period will include a large majority of this House. I am of 
the opinion that none of the men of my district who were over the 
limit fixed called for conscription, so that I have no delicacy 
about my district. [Laughter.] Sut I know I am doing a 
service to a large body of men of this House. I can not con- 
ceive the state of mind of men who have been debating this sub- 
ject for nearty six days and who have enough venom in their 
hearts to send the boys into the trenches unless they have an 
opportunity to go with them. [Applause.] I can not fancy the 
bold warrior from Kansas City, having asked to send into the 
fight the boys, none of whom God Almighty blessed him with, 
should favor a state of affairs where he would be enabled to go 
back to his district and say, “I voted to send the boys to the 
trenches, but I voted for an exemption period, so that I could 
not go myself.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman refers to the Member from 
Kansas City. There are two of us. I have a boy 16 years old, 
and his mother writes me this morning that he is trying to euilist 
in the Navy. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, I was talking about the gentleman from 
Kansas City, Mo., who was so anxious to break into this conscrip- 
tion debate that he could not wait until the bill was brought in. 
And I could not think that the brilliant son of Mars, from 
Massachusetts, would go to his constituents and say, “I forced 
the boys from 19 to 25 or from 21 to 40 into the trenches, and 
yet when it came to the question of sending me, then I voted 
against it.’ [Applause.] I can not think but that these gentie- 
men, these bold, bad warriors, the drinkers of human blood, 
who have no sons but favor the conscription of other men's 
sons, want to turn.to those other men’s sons and say, “ I stood 
on the level with you, boys; I stood by you in my speeches and 
in my vote, and I voted to raise the exemption so that I wouid 
be forced to go with you.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN, Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Overlooking the inconsistency of the gentle- 
man’s remarks in the fact that the bill exempts Members of 
Congress—and the gentleman’s speech is all to the galleries 

Mr. SLOAN. I resent a statement of that kigd. It is not 





true. I do not yield further to the gentleman. [Laughter.] 
Mr. BORLAND. Do not get excited. The committee will 
take it. [Laughter.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 
Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has yielded to me. 
Mr. SLOAN. I do not yield further. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman says he will not yield fur- 
ther. When a gentleman in control of the time refuses to yield 
further the gentleman seeking to interrupt him must take his 
seat. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am not talking to the galleries. I am talking 
to the American people on this proposition. And I want to say 
that if this amendment carries I will submit another amend- 
ment that will remove the exemptions from the legislative 
branch of this Government. [Applause.} I should very much 
dislike to think that there is a man in this body of men now 
numbering 432, under 60 years of age, who is not equal to Maj. 
Boltwood, of Kansas, who at 60 was a leading marcher and a 
most gallant soldier in the Philippine War. Think of a man 
here who has been howling for conscription who could not 
march equal to Maj. Boltwood. I have a better opinion of my 
colleagues. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have submitted an amendment which occurred to 
me a few moments ago, bringing within the operation of this 
law a class of men whom I would denominate alien slackers, 
I refer to that particularly despicable class of men who reside 
in a country, take its privileges, its riches, its emoluments, but 
give no allegiance to its flag, who give no allegiance to any 
flag; men who have a reverence for foreign potentates and a 
liking for their pictures and other emblems of foreign govern- 
ments, but a sad lack of regard and affection for the Stars and 
Stripes or of American patriots. I am told that last week we 
passed a bill to give authority and permission to foreign govern- 
ments with which we are now in alliance to come here and 
recruit these alien slackers, men who have come to our shores 
and are taking our substance, but who give allegiance to no 
government. I would go further than that if it is permissible. 
I am told that under an emergency such as now confronts us 
under the military law we have a right to take these alien 
slackers. If we have, let us take them and let us get back 
something for the benefits we have given to them. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. I am heart and soul with you. Can you give the 
committee any information as to how many of these alien 
slackers there are in this country? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. ‘There must be thousands upon thou- 
sands of them. I bave been told that there are as many as 
400,000, 

Mr. COX. I have done my level best, asking the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor how many there are, and I can not 
find out. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I know men who give no allegiance to 
any flag, but who are willing to take our money and take posi- 
tions 

Mr. COX. And who expect our boys to go over there and 
do their fighting. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Absolutely. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How would the gentleman avoid 
the proposition that they are not citizens of this country? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. By my amendment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman’s amendment 
to this Army bill be considered as making a law that would 
make them citizens of the United States for the purposes of 
military service? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. My amendment provides that aliens 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years—or if we advance it to 
50 years, well and good; I have no objection to that; it would 
take me in—that aliens between the prescribed ages who have 
resided continuously in the United States for five years and 
have failed to become citizens thereof shall be subject to mili- 
tary service under our flag. It is time to get something from 
these men who have enjoyed all the comforts that this Republic 
gives, but who so far have been unwilling to give anything in 
return, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to ask the gentleman if he voted for 
the Burnett immigration bill? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I did not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think he should 
have done so, in view of what he is now contending for? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I do not think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any author- 
ity for believing that such an amendment as he proposes would 
be constitutional—that is, that he could really force these 
aliens to serve in our Army? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I have asked one of the members of 
the Judiciary Committee—Judge Garp—about it, and he thinks 
that it is proper, ~ . 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
I do not believe there is any warrant of law for such action as 
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this. It can not be done. Suppose an American citizen \. 

Austria to-day and he were conscripted into the Austrian \ it} 
how we would rise up and howl about Austria compellii.: s 
American citizen to serve in her army. tl 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. An American citizen in Austriy ; 
five years, with the intention of staying there forever, 1), = 
giving any allegiance to that country although he has jy: 
to stay there the rest of his life—those are the kind of )), & 
mean, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How would the gentleman | 
that intention? . 
Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. By his own conduct and decls; 

and the evidence of his neighbors. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. My purpose in inquiring o; 
gentleman from: Rhode Island was to express sympathy 
the general idea he has in mind, but I can not see how » 
any construction of law or of the Constitution we can take ; 
alien people and impress them into the American Army. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. We can do a great many things 
emergency. 

Mr. GARDNER. Did not our State Department protesi 
Brazil against Brazil doing that same thing? Is it not 
that in the Civil War we tried to conscript British citi; 
and were obliged to yield our position, because we ourse 
have always protested against allowing any foreign natic 
conscript our citizens? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. England would not object now. 

Mr. GARDNER. I am not talking about England. I ; N 
talking about abandoning our position. " 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. France would not object to this « ’ 

Italy would not object, and we would not care what Ger J 
said. 

Mr, GARDNER. It is not a question of their objecti: 
is a question of abandoning our own position. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dr> 
is recognized. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, a motion has already been c: ! { 
to close debate in 20 minutes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I should like to have one minute. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman one minute. ] 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am in favor of an amendment | 
will raise the age limit in this bill. I do not know whether or 
not the age stated is sufficient to include all the Members of ( 
this House, but I want it to include myself. [Applause.| | t 
want it to include men who have arrived at that age of maturity 
that they will be the proper persons to go with the young man- 
hood that we are going to select, and I want to go with them, 
and to make that possible I want to advocate the amendment to 
this bill on line 8, page 3, and eliminate the legislative branch 
of this Government. [Applause.] I want it to be made | 
sible for a Member of Congress to offer his services to his 
country. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. }D: 
is recognized. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, having been recognized for five 
minutes, I will yield one minute to the gentleman from Geors!: 

[Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the O'Shau: 
amendment will get but one vote in this House, and that 
be the vote of the gentleman from Rhode Island (‘Ir 
O’SHAUNESSY], and I hope he will change his mind and vol 
against his own amendment. If we have got to the point il 
this country that we can not get native-born, naturalize!, re- 
blooded American citizens to compose the Army of the Unite! 

States, God save us. That is all that I want to say, and I ! 
that this amendment will not prevail. I hope that we wi!! 
put into the Army men that we can not implicitly trust «! 4 
critical moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The allies are asking permission to take | 
men over and put them on the firing line. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would it not be better to do that? 

Mr. HOWARD. I am talking about the literal construction 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Rhode Island to [P< 
men in the Army that are natives of foreign countries and owe 
no allegiance to our flag. Yes; let them fight under the flag of 
the country that they owe allegiance to. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. ; 

Mr. WEBB. I want to say to my friend that a little lat’ ® 
bill will be introduced in Congress—-and if not, I will introduce 
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+ myst if—providing that all citizens of the allied countries of 
military age shall be rounded up by the military officers and 
turned over to their respective countries. 

vr. HOWARD. I do not know whether I am going to vote 

for that, and I am not going to say that I would. 
“Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the proposition now before the 
committee is whether we will change the maximum age limit of 
wy vears. This age limit, of course, must be merely arbitrary. 
rnder the present law the age limit of the Regular Army for 
enlisted men is 35 years. In the National Guard it is 45 years. 
The War Department has recommended that it be made uniform, 
and have increased the limit of the Regular Army by five years 
and reduced the National Guard by five years, making it 40 
veThe CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
groan], raising the limit to 60 years. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sroan) there were 63 ayes and 117 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton], making the limit 50 years. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Norron) there were 52 ayes and 118 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the Mondell 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Monnet) there were—ayes 106, nays 114. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Monpert, and the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. FIerps. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 130 ayes and 130 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 22, after the word “ of,’ strike out the words “ twenty- 
one and forty ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ nineteen and 
twenty-live, 

Mr. MILLER. of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, I offer this 
amendment for two reasons. I offer it first because I heartily 
believe in it. I offer it secondly so that there may be given 
an opportunity for some discussion in answer to some of the 
statements recently made by gentlemen who have been talking 
about 45, 50, and 60, and the great-grandfather clause to bear 
arms in defense of the Republic, 

This is a serious undertaking in which we are engaged, and 
we ought not to make it ridiculous by ourselves acting in a 
ridiculous way. It should be our purpese to enact a law that 
will give the maximum military efficiency to the forces that we 
propose shall be sent forth to fight the battles of the Republic. 

Let us pause for a moment, Mr. Chairman, and see exactly 
what the situation now is. It is proposed’ that there shall be 
three forces raised—the Regular Army and the National 
Guard—which will number 1,000,000 men. Under your bill the 
age limit of the first million that will be ready to fight and 
should be the first that will go into the fight is 45. Any who 
desire to take up arms in behalf of the Republie under the age 
of 45 have an oppertunity to do so in either of these two 
branches of the service, and he will be certain to be among the 
first to get into action. In addition it is proposed to raise a 
force of 500,000 men, and, if another increment is required later 
on, an additional force of 500,000 men. 

Should we take those who are between 19 and 25, mind you. 
we are taking young men who are not to go now upon the battle 
fleld, but who are to go into training, and even should we take 
them but 19 years of age it is estimated by those in charge of 
our military foree that those first called under this will not: be 
ready to take up arms actively until a year from next fall, and 
they will then have renehed the age, approximately, of 21 years, 
Those who are between the ages of 19 and 25 now to be called 
under this law by that time will have reached an age a year 
a ; half to almost two years beyond their present a we. There 
a e no doubt in my mind but that we will be serving our 
‘ountry best if we adopted the age limit fixed by the military 
advisers of our Government. 

= MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

s MILEER of Minnesota. I can not; I have not the time, 

sentleman has made 10 speeches already in the last two 
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days and he- ought to give somebody else a chance. 1 ask that 
we consider the military efficiency of the country. Suppose we 
had had that degree of preparedness in this land at this hour 
that many have fervently been hoping for for years; suppose we 
had men in the first reserves, what would be their age? Their 
ages would be under 25, the very class of young men that first 
would be called on to go forth to fight, and they are the ones 
most willing to go; they are the ones all history telis us will 
do the best work when once they go, and they are the ones who 
can go into the battle line with least loss to industrial and 
economic conditions in the country, and who have probably the 
least number dependent upon them. I favor the wistiom of the 
men who framed this wise piece of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending amendment be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman will not ask that. 
There are several who want to talk upon this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist upon his 
quest? 

Mr. DENT. 


re- 


[ will not insist upon it now. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who preceded 
me in an effort to have the House reduce the minimum age 
limit from 21 to 19 has referred to the army that we are pre- 
paring to raise as an army of schoolboys. One would infer 
from his remarks that we are to raise an army for nothing but 
training purposes. That is not true. I wish it were. With the 
condition that confronts us we need an army for service; yes, 
we may need it for real service before we can possibly get it 
into the field. Iam not so much concerned about the maximum 
age limit. While I am concerned, I think that the burden of 
this war should not be laid upon the backs of a few of our 
citizens. I am more vitally concerned about the minimum age 
limit. In the name of justice, let us make the minimum age 21; 
let us not go below that. For what have we entered this war? 
Have we entered it for conquest? No. We have entered it 
for humanity. Then shall we strike at the very heart of 
humanity by laying its burdens upon the children of this coun- 
try under 21 years of age? Some may say that I am senti- 
mental; but let us see. 

There are two sides to the proposition. Every man knows 
that the boy under 21 years of age is not developed mentally 
and physically. ~Has it come to pass in this great Government 
that the voting men of this country, in the crisis which con- 
fronts them can not fight their battles and thus give the youth 
of the country a chance to develop mentally and physically under 
normal conditions, which we were permitted to do? Is that the 
position of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Minter]? Gen- 
tlemen of the House, I hope you think seriously on this propo- 
sition, God knows that I have. I have never had a proposi- 
tion weigh upon me so heavily in all my life. I have hung my 
heart and my political future upon the questions of the mini- 
mum age limit in this bill, but it matters not what may happen 
to me politically. I shall stand by my duty here as I see it, 
regardless of what may come, and I hope that the membership 
of this House will sustain the minimum age limit of 21 as pro- 
vided in the bill. 

It is proposed by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota to go into the home and take the boys willingly or 
unwillingly, and subject them, though tender they be, to the 
incalculable burdens of this war. He says they are going into 
training camps. That may be true, they will, of course, go 
into training for a while, but we are in a great crisis, are 
eonfronted with the greatest war in our history, and what 
effect from a moral point of view is it going to have upon the 
homes of America when you go in and lay your hand on the 
child who, as I said a few days ago, by divine right belongs to 
his mother and tear him from her bosom and him into 
camp? Why it amounts to the same if he goes to the training 
camp as if he were going into the war the next day. Gentle- 
men of the House, we can not afford to commit such a blunder 
in the enactment of this law. I therefore trust that you will 
vote down the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 
I appeal to you to do it. I appeal to your sense of justice and 
I’ believe you will do it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this amendment be now closed. [Cries of “ Make 
the motion! ”’] 

Mr. MONDELL. Make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment shall now 
close. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I objeet. 


we 


send 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. I would like to ask the chairman to advise 
the House, if he has not already done so, what the recommenda- 
tion of the General Staff was to his committee upon the question 
of the age limit? 

Mr. DENT. Nineteen to twenty-five. That was in the bill pre- 
sented, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I want to ask further if he understands 
that that is the desire of the administration? 

Mr. DENT. That was the desire of the administration, but 
the Secretary of War, when he found that the committee was 
against him, yielded his views, so far as taking boys 19 and 20 
was concerned. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. But the recommendation of the General 
Staff was between 19 and 25? 

Mr. DENT. That is correct. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask my colleague if he 
knows whether he has yielded the same views over in the Senate 
or not, or whether they are insisting on the 19 to 25 years over 
there? 

Mr. DENT. I do not. That bill, as well as I am informed, is 
exactly as it was originally prepared—19 to 25—but this House, 
as it seems to be apparent to me, is opposed to that proposition, 
and your conferees will never agree to the Senate bill. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Mriier] left the impression with the committee that 
if his amendment carried men above 25 years of age could still 
enlist in the Regular Establishment and the National Guard. 
Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that this very section provides 
that the President may, whenever he so decides, put the enlist- 
ments in the Regular Army and National Guard under a draft 
and then there could be no volunteering in either of these 
branches of the service? 

Mr. DENT. That is in the bill now without doubt. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on the amendment be now 
closed, 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Norton) there were—ayes 
6, noes 207. 

So the amendment was rejected. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will-state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to ask where the recommendation of 
the General Staff and the administration is now? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the table. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 25, after the word “act,” insert “ Provided, That all 
male Members of Congress under 50 years of age shall be subject 
to draft.” 

{ Applause. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a 
substitute to the amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 25, after the word “act,” insert “ Provided, That legis- 
lative officers of the United States and the several States and Terri- 
pry h the District of Columbia shall be subject to draft regardless 

{ Applause. ] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi proceeds, may I put a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I have no objection myself. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending amendment and substitute therefor be 
ciosed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have about 
two minutes of that time. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw it. [Cries of 
“ Vote!”] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the effect of 
the amendment that I have just offered is to make all male 
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Members of Congress under 50 years of age subject ty 
just as private citizens are. 

Under the bill without my amendment all Members of ¢ 
gress will be permitted to stay at home, with no lialj\;; 


Y) 


to 


military service and therefore in no danger of suffering },.c< ,¢ 


health, limb, or life in the defense of their country. 

When the vote was announced a little while ago, showiy. +)... 
the Kahn amendment, which means conscription, had earyi,.) ; 
a large vote, the announcement was received with loud ajc o).. 
thusiastic cheers. That many of the youth of the land sy). rn 
be forced, unwilling though some may be, to go to the tre; ia 
and to risk their lives on foreign soil was the cause of myc, , 
joicing on the part of gentlemen here. 

Surely no man in this body will vote to send others ani 4) en 
will vote to relieve himself of taking his place with his fe|joy 
citizens! 

It may be that some of you have heard so much of the {iyil|s 
and honor and glory of war that you are unwilling to «eppiy, 
any of your constituents of any thrills, honor, or glory, so yoy, 
will refuse to go yourselves but will vote to conscript tioso 
constituents. 

Gentlemen, you can never convince the people that your actioy 
in exempting yourselves is prompted by such an unselfish spipj: 
They will believe that the motive is one that should be cajled 
by a name that you would dislike to have mentioned. 

It has been stated to the people that those engaged in geri. 
culture will be exempt from military service. This is a misjegd- 
ing statement. It is made for the purpose of creating a false 
idea as to the provisions of the bill. 

Every man here knows that as many farmers as any othe 
class—perhaps more—will be subject to draft. This is true, 
because if everyone in the classes that it is discretionary to 
exempt are really exempted there will not be anyone to serve iy 
the Army, except a few loafers, bums, and trifling fellows. In 
most cases men and boys of the classes last referred to—thie 
loafers, bums, and triflers—would really be exempt, too, because 
they would fall in the class of those who are “ physically and 
morally deficient.” 

It is apparent that the statement that farmers are to be 
exempted is misleading. Those who are unfit for military 
service because of sex, age, or physical condition will be exempr, 
and the burden of producing crops will be put upon them, while 
the able-bodied farmer boys will be subjected to draft. 

Let me say this to you, my friends, that the man of Congress 
who fails to do his part in this time of war is just as much a 
“ slacker,” just as much a coward, just as deserving of contempt 
as any private citizen who fails to do his duty. 

You may not appreciate the language, but it is absolutely 
true. Why should you vote to force other men to be con- 
scripted into service—send them to war and, perhaps, to death— 
while you sit here in perfect safety and draw a nice salary? 
You can not relieve yourself from responsibility by saying, 
“T am a man of so much consequence, of so much importatice 
that the Government can not be run without my preseuce. 
[Applause.] 

If we are subject to draft under the.selective plan that has 
been adopted, only a dozen or two will be taken for militar) 
service. It will be exactly in the same proportion that men are 
taken from the farms, the stores, the professions; and tlicre 
will be enough Members of Congress left to run the Goverh- 


hh re- 


ment, stand by the President, stand by the General Stall, and 
do the bidding of the administration. 7 
Gentlemen, let us as men of courage take our chances Wil 


other men. [Applause.] 

Mr. NICHOLS of South Carolina. Does not the gentleman 
think that there are a good many here who could be ef lore 
service to the country at the front than they are here? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. My friend, I would not make 
any harsh, unkind criticism along that line. ey 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from \lis\'~ 
sippi has expired. ; oe 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, the question 0! colr 
scription has been settled. We are committed now | that 
policy, and the only question now before us is who shall be con 
scripted. I am an American citizen; and when a majority = 
spoken I cast my fortunes with them, however unwisely | ')'0' 
they may have spoken, But now I am confronted \\'| ne 
proposition as to who shall fight this war that we have - 
clared and for which we are providing an army. [| a 
hesitate to say that I believe it would be cowardly in Cons! 
in the membership of this House, to declare this war ee ven 
exempt themselves from its provisions. [Applause.| 0" 
men have even stood upon this floor advocating the drafting © 
boys of 19 and 20 years of age to fight the battles of A mn = 
boys who had nothing to do with the declaration of wi" si 
did not bring it about and had no part in it, and yet 
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as Representatives in the Congress of the United 
and tear from the families of America young boys to 


S 
oy out and fight the battles of the country. Shame upon a 
Congress that would do that. It is a disgrace to our American 


It is a disgrace to us if we let this bill go through 
an exemption in our favor. [Applause.] 

If this war is just 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida yield 

,the gentleman from Virginia? 

CLARK of Florida. No. I am firmly of the opinion 

flag is entitled to the activities of every American 

who has reached the age of 21 years, There are vigorous men 

upon this floor; there are men here in the full bloom of mature 

ood, as well able to go to the front as those we propose 

to draft, and yet we propose to exempt our precious hides from 
enemy's bullets. [LApplause.] 

. Chairman, I want to say this: 


lie 





ATy 
ai 


the 
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I have never been in any 
ar, but, so help me God, I am ready to go if my country calls 
we, whether IT am a Member of Congress or not. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 





The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humprrerys] is rec- 
ognized in opposition to the amendment. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the | 


pending amendment and the substitute therefor be closed in 10 
winutes, after we give 5 minutes each to two Members of the 
ition. I am obliged to fix some time, otherwise we will 
r get through. 
JOHNSON 


m 


OpPpos 
nevi 
Mr. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
yend the motion by asking that the debate be closed at once. 
The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman have in mind who is to 
occupy this time? 

Mr. DENT. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does that include the five minutes 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humenreys] has? 

Mr. DENT. Five minutes each to the gentlemen who are in 
opposition, 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
gcntleman proceeds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hrapnreys] has the floor. Does the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not yield for any purpose now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not there a motion made by the 
geitieman from Alabama pending, with a substitute by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi had been 
recognized and is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Does not the Chair think that the two amendments are “ Kahn” 
amendments? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
Humvureys] is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the very strong 
language that was used by the gentlemen who favor this amend- 
ment, | wish te preface my remarks by stating that in 1898, 
when I was subject to military duty, I had the courage then to 
volunteer in the Spanish-American War [applause], and I have 
courage enough now, in face of what has just been said, to op- 
pose this amendment. 

[ think, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to pause for a moment 
and consider what this amendment really means. We are not 
here simply as individuals; we are here as representatives of 
the people. There has been a time in the history of this world 
When It was very desirable that the representatives of the people 
should not be subject to arrest at the whim of the Executive of 
th country. And there may come a time—God defer the day— 
In this good land when it may be still more desirable that the 


of Washington. 


IT desire to offer an amendment before the 


gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


repr chtatives of the people should not be subject to draft by 
the Commander in Chief of the Army. 

Mr, CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield for 
& question? 

Mc. HUMPHREYS. ‘T will not. 


‘yc are exempted now under the Constitution from arrest, an 
&xemption which is not enjoyed by the average citizen. And it 
S Weil to remember sometimes, Mr. Chairman, that when the 
fathers met to ‘frame that immortal instrument the first resolu- 


tion they passed was that the doors should be closed and no 
unity afforded the newspapers to carry into their head- 
S the next day that they or some individual delegate was 
sanding by the people. Asa result of their deliberations, they 
put into the Constitution that Members of Congress should not 
And I think also, 


Opport 
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subject to arrest as other citizens are. 


the | 
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Mr. Chairman, now in this emergency we should remember that 
we are not simply legislating for to-day, but that if we agree 
to this amendment we will be setting a precedent that may re- 
turn to vex our children. I know, Mr. Chairman, that if this 
amendment is adopted that I am not to be drafted into the 
Army. I know that I would be refused if I should volunteer. 
I know that the great majority of this House would be refused. 


We will have plenty of opportunity to serve our country, but, in 
my opinion, we will have no better opportunity than to vote 
down this amendment which would give to the Commander in 


Chief of the Army in times that may hereafter come, whenever 
the people have selected a Representative who does not vote 
here in accordance with the Executive will, the power to send 
his soldiers here and vacate that seat under the power to draft a 
Representative. We have heard much of late of the 
ence of the Executive in matters of legislation, of Members b 
ing coerced into compliance with Executive will. I do not be 
lieve that this is an autocracy or that we are drifting into or 
toward autocracy. I do not believe there is a ezar in the White 
House. On the contrary, I believe that the spirit of democracy 
is spreading its beneficent influence throughout the world. Tut 
if we so far forget our responsibilities as representatives of the 
people as to give to the head of the Army the power to invade 
this Chamber and draft into the military service any all 
Members whose activities here might thwart his will the liberties 
of our peeple would end. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman- 


interfer- 








and 


[ Applause. ] 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
pending amendment and substitute thereto be now closed. 1 


give notice that I am going to continue to muke that, because I 
want to finish this bill this evening. 


Mr. MANN. I would like to have five minutes. [Cries of 
“yout “Votet™] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two 
minutes, 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that at the end of 10 
minutes—— 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I 
the debate close now. 

Mr. BURNET? Mr. Chairman, I would like to know why 
the gentleman wants to yield 10 minutes? The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr? Humpnreys] has just had five minutes, I 
know the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


move as a substitute that 





ill- 


The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I desire to ask if it is in order now 
to offer an amendment to the amendment, to this effect, that the 
word “male” be inserted before the words ‘“*‘ Members of Con- 
gress,” confining it to male Members of Congress? [Laughter 
and applause. } 

Mr. LANGLEY. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


| 
the Stephens amendment. 
| 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. LANGLEY. TI sent to the Clerk’s desk an amendment to 
My amendment proposes to remove 
the maximum age limit which he fixes at 50 years as to Members 


of Congress, so that they can go in at any time. 

especially to discuss it if the House wants to 

would like to have a minute or two to explain it. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. LANGLEY. 
The CHAIRMAN, 


I do not enare 
ad, but 1 


og aly 
go ah 


It will be reported in time. 
All right. 
The question is on 


agreeing to the ar 


ment offered by the gentleman from Washington [| Mr. 
son] to the motion by the gentleman from Alabama, that the 
debate close instanter. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the motion 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The debate closes at once. The Clerk will 


report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentueky 
jMr. Lanetey] to the amendment offered by Mr. Sreruens of 
Mississippi. ’ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. 
striking out the words 


LANGLEY: Amend the Stephens 
“under 50 years of age.” 


amendment by 


Mr. CLARK of Florida, 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. As I understand it now, the Ste- 
phens amendment is offered, and then my substitute, and now 
| the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LanGiey] offers an amend 
| ment to the Stephens amendment. Therefore, the vote will first 
come on the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 








Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; because it is an amendment to the origi- 
nal amendment, for which the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CLARK] proposes a substitute. 

Mr..BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. What, then, will become of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jonges], inserting the word 
“ male’? 

The CHAIRMAN. That was not in order in that connection. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEy]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

, The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLAarK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
that substitute read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, may the origi- 
nal amendment be read again, and also the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Stephens amend- 
ment will be again read, together with the substitute. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_Amendment offered by Mr. SterHENs of ee: On page 6, line 
25, after the word “act,” insert “ Provided, That ail male Members of 
Congress under 50 years of age shall be subject to draft.” 

Substitute offered by Mr, CrarKk of Florida: Page 6, line 25, after 
the word “act,” insert the following: ‘ Provided, That legislative 
officers of the United States and the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia shall be subject to draft, regardless of age.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
stitute. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 150. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the original 
amendment. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks for 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 130. 
So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report an amendment 
which was included amongst some other amendments that were 
offered a few minutes since, but inadvertently was not reported 
from the desk or voted on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’SHAUNESSY : 

Page 6, line 21, after the word “ citizens,” insert “or aliens between 
the ages of 21 and 40 years, both inclusive, who have resided continu- 
ously in the United States for five years and failed to becomé citizens 
thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The Chair would state that this amendment was offered 
some time ago and debated, and it should have been put at that 
time but was not. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed. [Cries 
of “ Vote! Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
now closed 

A Memeper. On this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close instanter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. He said paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members having amendments to this sec- 
tion will send them to the desk, and they will be reported in their 
order. 

Mr. NORTON. 


The question is on agreeing to the sub- 


“ 
- 





Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, which 


I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent] yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not the floor. 
amendment will be reported. 


The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Norton: 

Page 6, line 38. after the word “ Such,” strike out the wo) 
as herein provided” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ dra'+ . 
this act provided for’’; and on page 6, line 25, strike out th, 

“ Quotas for” and insert in lieu thereof “All drafts provided for jy +), 
act shall be apportioned among”; and on page 7, line 2. insert 4), 
word “and” before the word “ shail.” , — 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the syyopo 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rei 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next am 
in order. zi 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VAN DykKE: Line 14, page 6, 
“enlistment,” insert a colon and the following: 

“Provided, That no person under 21 years of age shall 
under the provisions of this section without the written consent of y;. 
parents or guardians.” . 

The question being taken, the Chairman 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Division! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 94, noes 118 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendinent | 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks yyani 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are ordered, and the gentle) 
from Minnesota, Mr. VAN Dyxkkg, and the gentleman from A 
bama, Mr. Dent, will take their places. 

Mr. DENT. I ask that the gentleman from Nebrasks, Mr 
SHALLENBERGER, act in my place as one of the tellers. 

Mr. SEARS. I ask for the reading of the amendment 

The CHAIRMAN, That was asked for and objected to 

Mr. HILLIARD. I ask the Chair to state it. 

Mr. TAGUE. I should like to ask the Chair to state what 
Members are expected to vote upon. 

Mr. FIELDS, Let the Chair state the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition before the committee js 
in respect to the enlistment of young men under 21, the pr 
requisite being that the consent of parents or guardians inust |i 
secured. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
147, noes 107. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Britten: In line 19, page 7, after th: 
insert the following: 

“Provided, however, That no conscripted person shall be order 
do land duty in any part of Europe, Asia, or Africa unless he sp 
cally volunteers for such foreign duty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr 
Huppreston) there were—ayes 26, noes 120. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amen 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON: Page 6, line 14, after th 
“ raised by,” strike out all down to and including the words © then 
in line 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendni:! 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DILLON: Page 7, line 24, after the worl °° 
insert “ that the soldiers selected under the provisions of this at *' 
be permitted to express a preference for the foreign service | 
so wishing shall be given the first opportunity for such foreis! 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amend 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amen 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parr: Page 7, line 10, strike out the)" 
three words of line 10 and insert in lieu thereof the words “ wilit: 
or naval force.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmen. 

The amendment was rejected. aaah 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amendment 


after the word 


announced that the 


Minnesota den ind 








1917. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RANDALL: On page 6, line 22, strike out the words 
“twenty-one and forty ’’ and insert the words “ twenty-five and forty- 
neat 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Larsen: Amend, on page 6, line 25, by 
inserting, after the word “act,” “Provided, That all able-bodied citizens 
of the United States, between 21 and 40 years of age, and residing 
therein, who can not show by satisfactory proof continuous employment 
during the 30 days next preceding the passage of this act, or who can 
not satisfactorily show employment at some lawful occupation three- 
fourths of the time, counting eight hours per day, during the six months 
next preceding the passage of this act, shall be, and are hereby, en- 
rolled for military service in the Regular Army of the United States for 
and during the period of the present war; and that each and every per- 
son so enrolled shall, within 30 days or such time thereafter as the 
President may prescribe, from the passage of this act report to such 
authority as may be prescribed by the President of the United States 
for such service at such time and place as may be directed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Saratu: After the word “ have,” in line 
20, page 6, strixe out “ declared their intention to become citizens’ and 
insert “resided in the United States over two years.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Park: 
the section the following: ‘‘The President is further authorized to 
draft, in the manner provided in this act, every man, woman, and 
child in the United States, the Territories, the District of Cclumbia, 
and all other possessions of the United States for service in the war 
with Germany in any civil capacity for which, in the judgment of the 
President, any persor subject to draft shall be needed.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, 
come in as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers a new 
section, which the Clerk will revort. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the expiration of five minutes all debate on this new section 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona be closed. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That can not be done until we hear it read. 

Mr. RUBEY. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
five minutes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object, let us have 
the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Haypen offers the following as a new section: Page 8, after line 
2, insert: 

“Sec. 3. No bounty shall be paid to induce any person to enlist in 
the military service of the United States, and no person liable to mili- 
tary service shall hereafter be permitted or allowed to furnish a sub- 
stitute for such service; nor shall any substitute be received, enlisted, 
or enrolled in the military service of the United States, and no such 
person shall be permitted to escape such service or to be discharged 
therefrom prior to the expiration of his term of service by the pay- 
ment of money or any valuable thing whatsoever as consideration for 
his release from military service or liability thereto. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am offering this amendment 
in good faith, in a sincere desire to perfect the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that at the expiration of five minutes—— 

Mr. DENT. I will make it 10 minutes, so that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypeNn] and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Rusey] may be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Are hoth these gentlemen on the same side? 

Mr. RUBBY,. Mr. Chairman, I will state that I have another 
matter to bring before the House which I think is very impor- 
tant, and I ask for five minutes to do so. 

Mr. KAHN, I hope the gentleman from Alabama will take 
five minutes for some member of the committee to oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. KAHN. Weill, if the gentleman feels that way, I agree 
With him that it ought to be killed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
has been unkind 


Amend by adding at the end of 


I offer an amendment, to 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California 
enough to sneeringly suggest that no argu- 


ee eee UyE a aI EInIE EIS ED RE EINER NE EERE 


ment need be heard in opposition to this amendment. I trust 
that a part of his suggestion will be followed, for I hope that 
its merits will so appeal to every Member of the House that the 
amendment will be adopted with but little debate. 

The House has just gone on record by an overwhelming vote in 
favor of the selective draft as a method of obtaining soldiers 
for this war. I did my best to preserve the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and I still believe that it is right to raise armies in that 
way, but I must bow to the will of the majority. Since we are 
to have conscription, let us make it as fair and just as possible. 
I offer this amendment in good faith and at the suggestion of a 
number of Members of the House who believe that there should 
be a direct and positive prohibition against the payment of 
bounties to secure enlistments, the procurement of substitutes 
by men when dyafted into the service of the United States, or 
the payment of money to escape personal military service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the gentleman, for infor 
mation as to his construction of the bill, if under the bill it is 
not impossible to do any of these things? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no affirmative permission 
bill to do any of these things, but there is nothing in the bill 
that denies the right to do them. I want a provision in this 
bill which will prevent the States from paying bounties to get 
men to make up their quota of the military forces. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KAHN] stated yesterday that in the 
Civil War $289,900,000 was paid in bounties by the Northern 
States in order to obtain soldiers to fill up their quotas for the 
Union Army. We now have the National Guard and, if not 
recruited to full war strength by the voluntary system, then 
men can be drafted to fill up these organizations. There is 
nothing in this bill to prevent any State from paying bounties 
in order to avoid the draft and afterwards making a claim 
against the Federal Government for the money so expended. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] also stated that 
the United States Government during the Civil War paid 
$363,662,000 in bounties, making a total of over $650,000.000 
paid for this purpose. Let there be an affirmative declaration 
in this bill that bounties can not be paid, so that the States 
and the Nation will be on notice not to pay them. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon] has told us in the 
course of his remarks that of the 199,000 men who were sub- 
jected to the draft in the North, but 43,000 actually served in 
the Federal Army. He produced statistics from The Adjutant 
General to show that of the remainder, 73,000 furnished sub- 
stitutes and .83,000 paid the $300 commutation. Nothing of the 
kind should be permitted in this war. There should be neither 
bounty jumpers nor substitutes, nor should the rich be able to 
avoid exposing themselves to the risk of battle by the payment 


in the 


| of money. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] declared yes- 
terday that this bill was not a matter for to-day, but that 
we ought in this hour to prepare a military policy that will 
last for all time. I appeal to you gentlemen, if we are going 
to pass this bill and adopt a permanent policy for raising 
armies in time of war, we should make this declaration now. 
I ask the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs if 
he can see any harm that can possibly come from the adoption 
of this amendment? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Arizona, as I 
stated to him when he showed me his amendment, that I 
thought his amendment was entirely unnecessary, because there 
was nothing in the law that would authorize it, but I could see 
no harm in its adoption. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to say that the language of the 
amendment is not all mine, and I have no pride about it. That 
part of the amendment relating to substitutes was taken from 
an act passed by the Confederate Congress, in Richmond, on 
the 28th of December, 1863. The last part of the amendment, 
prohibiting the payment of money to escape service, is taken 
from section 57 of a bill introduced at the beginning of this 
Congress by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], House 
bill 92. The wording that I have used is not original with me, 
but the bill was prepared by the General Staff and introduced 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. Now he is not 
willing to stand sponsor for it. I believe the House ought to go on 
record at this time against these three pernicious practices ; that 
is, the payment of bounties, the employment of substitutes, and 
commutation in money for personal military services. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. House bill 92 is a peace proposition and not a 
war proposition. It provides for the training of men in time 
of peace. This is a war measure. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. That is all the more reason why my amend- 
ment should be adopted. In time of peace but few would want 
to hire substitutes, and no State would pay bounties except 
in time of war. 

Mr. KAHN. The bill does not authorize the payment of 
bounties and it does not permit the service of a substitute. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill does not prohibit these evil prac- 
tices; itis silent. I want an affirmative and positive declaration 
which shall be notice to all men that bounties will not be paid, 
that money can not purchase an exemption, and that substitutes 
can not be employed. There are many men now living who well 
remember that in the time of the Civil War all of these things 
eould he and were done in both the North and the South, 
The adoption of this amendment can do no harm and it will be 
laying Gown a proper military policy for the United States. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr, RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement I am entitled to five minutes. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed for five minutes upon 
what I conceive to be an important matter which I think ought 
to be brought to the attention of the House at this time. I 
should have done this earlier in the day, when we were on that 
section of the bill relating to the selective draft, but it was 
impossible for me to get the poster at thatetime, and I there- 
fore want to call attention to it now. I have had this poster 
brought into the Chamber so you ean see it for yourselves. 
Mr. Chairman, we have been debating this bill for a week, and 
this morning the House by a very large vote adopted the draft pro- 
vision brought in by the minority, presented to this House by 
the administration through the War Department. I say to 
you that I voted with you on that proposition. I voted in favor 
of the selective draft. Frankly I will say that it was against 
my better judgment, but I felt that in this great emergency, 
when we were in a great world-wide war, it was my duty to 
give way to my own individual opinion and to stand with those 
who were to carry on the war. [Applause.] 

During the debate I have heard a great deal said about what 
would happen when the selective draft was put into execution. 
I heard it. said that they would go out among the young men of 
the country and by the selective-draft provision call them to 
arms and that these young men, under that selective draft, 
would in honor come forth to serve their country, and that there 
would be no slur cast upon them because of the fact that they 
were drawn in that manner. 

I yield tomo. man, Mr. Chairman, in my admiration for the 
volunteer. ._He has-won every war of this great country of 
ours and he would have won this war if he had been given a 
chance. I am to-day ‘making an appeal to you in behalf of 
the million men who are to go to arms under the selective 
draft. Do mot permit-such language as is at the head of this 
poster. I am not referring to the words in the body of the 
poster, but-only to the headlines. The language to which I 
object is found at the top. Here is what it says: 

Be a volunteer hero, and not.a conscript. 


I found’ that poster this morning down in front of Keith's 

_ Theater, where to-day at 12:0’clock they were to call together 
men to eneourage them to ‘become volunteers. I felt that while 

we were up here in the House of Representatives passing a bill 

to raise men ‘by the selective idraft, to’ raise men who would 

come into the service in an honorable way, to raise men in 

such a way as that there would'be no slur cast upon them, that 

we ought not, while we were doing that, to permit men down 

on our streets -to put that sort of thing before the people. [Ap- 


plause. ] 

Mr. FIELDS. Has that the sanction of the War Department? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Did ‘that come from the War Department 
or the General Staff? Where ‘did it come from? 

Mr. RUBEY. I endeavored in the short time I had this 
morning in every possible way ‘to ‘find out where it came from. 
I called up a number of people:and-was referred from one per- 
son to another as to where it came from, but was absolutely 
unable to find out where it did come from or who was respon- 
sible for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I:ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. The time has been limited by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is debate upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona exhausted? 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
agreement. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
sent to proceed for five minutes on the amendment offered })\ 
gentleman from Arizona. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
an overwhelming vote this morning this House voted to aij, 
the system of conscription. I did all that I knew how honors! 
to prevent it, but when the House of Representatives has voice, 
its sentiments I go with it. [Applause.] I am going to vote fo» 
the volunteer amendment, and then I am going to vote for 
bill at last; but that is neither here nor there. The amend), 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] to p: 
substitutes, or paying out by a commutation tax, is the ny 
sensible amendment, the fairest and most American that |; 
been offered in this entire debate. If we are going to put tly 
young men under conscription, I say do not let any rich ms: 
son buy out of the Army. [Applause.] Any man who will s: 

a substitute to war is a dastard and a coward, I do not ear 
straw who he is. 

Did not they buy themselves out during the Civil War?) That 
is the reason I want it provided here that they can not 
it in this war. This selective conscription is bad enough. | 
puts a premium upon favoritism [applause], it puts a premiw 
upon bribery, it puts a premium upon corruption. [Applause | 
I voted to take the word “selective” out of the bill, and if 
we are going to have a conscription at all I want it to lhe 
general and absolutely fair. If poor men’s sons have to 
into this war, and of course they will—for nobody is fighti 
the creation of an army here, nobody is fighting against this 
war, but we are exercising the freedom of speech to express 
our opinion about what we think is the best way to raise an 
army-—-then I am everlastingly and teetotally opposed to giving 
rich men’s sons an opportunity to back out of the war by buy- 
ing their way out and letting the rest of our boys do the fight- 
ing. [Applause.] It ought to be put in the bill now and made 
plain, and then we would not get so many of these abusive and 
slanderous telegrams from all over the country. I am glad ¢! 
the age limit has been raised to 40 years. I would like to have 
seen it raised to 45, 50, 55, or 60 or 65 or even 70 years. A lot of 
old skunkers all over the country who think that nobody is going 
to be forced into this war exeept boys from 19 to 25, and tliat 
their miserable, cowardly hides will be safe, have been sending 
these: abusive and slanderous telegrams here. My friends, we 
want to presérve this army business as far as we can from scan- 
dal, and that:is exactly what the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arizona does, and the sooner the people of the country 
know it the better they will be off. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, our distinguished Speaker just 
said that he voted to strike the word “selective” out of tlic 
term “ selective draft” because he wanted all on an equal foot 
ing. It is strange that he does not know what the word “ sclec- 
tive’ means, and that the term “selective draft” has nothing 
whatever to do with the exemptions provided for those who are 
drafted by the selective method. There has been much col- 
fusion upon that point. 


It is exhausted by unanimous-cons. 


The term “selective draft” refers onl) 
to the fact that men are drafted only when their names are 
taken out of a box where more names are included, and you «0 
not draft all of the citizens. Our distinguished Speaker ici 
have continued his investigations to discover that under fle 
terms of this bill no bounty is permitted to be paid, as the }ill 
stands; that no man can buy his way out under the !1\ 
the bill stands. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
question ? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there anything in this law [ 
viding for this bounty business and this substitute business’ | 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing in the law permitting a subst . 
tute; there is nothing in the law permitting a bounty. | 
plause. } 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
question? 

Mr. MANN. I will. ‘niall 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is there anything in the law eat 
prevents the military power from permitting it? [Applause 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Will the gentleman yield for ° 


+ 
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Mr. MANN. Certainly there is. ~ cities Miia eine - Ait te ti military power can not 
perinit or do those things which we do not authorize by law. 
{ Applause. } We lay dewn the law here and say that can not 
be done, and it is idle and foolish to say that a lot of things 
that are not permitted shall not be permitted. I do not know 
whether this war will run one year or ten years; neither do you. 
What rule we may want to make five years from now no one 
knows, but in this law we permit no bounty and we permit no 
substitutes, and that is as far as we should go to-day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
one other question. Have these provisions about bounties and 
substitutes in the old law ever been repealed? 


Mr. MANN. They have all been repealed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When? 

Mr. MANN. Long ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When were they repealed? 

Mr. MANN. Well, if they were not repealed before, they 
were repealed last year in the national-defense act, but they 
were repealed years ago before the distinquished Speaker or 


myself came to Congress. There is no law authorizing a bounty 
or authorizing substitution. We fix here in this bill terms 
which can not be altered. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended for half a minute in 
order that he may place his interpretation upon the provision 
of the committee in the bill as it has been reported. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman wants to use that half 
a minute in asking me a question, but I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended half a minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to direct the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to the provision on page 6, lines 23 
to 25, which read, “and shall take place and be maintained 
under such regulations as the President may prescribe,” and I 
want to ask whether under that provision it would not be pos- 
sible for the Secretary of War to recommend and the President 
to prescribe a provision for a bounty? 

Mr. MANN, It could not—either a provision for a bounty 

or a provision for a substitute. That relates to the matter of 
making the selective draft, and that only. 

Mr. HULBERT. Why not? Answer. 

Mr. MANN. Why not write in the bill that your grandmother 
can not be conscripted; it is not necessary. [Laughter. } 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee divided ; and the tellers (Mr. Haypen and Mr. 
KAHN) reported that there were—ayes 188, noes 80. 

So the amendment was agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I understand that all debate has 
been closed on all amendments to this section and that we now 
come to the reading of section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN, The paragraph just under consideration 
has been disposed of, but the amendments now offered are 
offered as independent paragraphs. 

Mr. DENT. So that section 3 must be read before any other 
amendment can be offered. 

Mr, MANN. These are offered as independent paragraphs. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to section 8. Is it in order to do it now? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

, lnsert as a new paragraph following line page 8, the following: 

‘That the President may authorize the Secretary of War to organize 
companies, troops, battalions, or regiments, based upon qualifications 
from the Nation at large, not to exceed 3,000 men, under such rules and 
regulations, including the appointment ‘of officers thereof, as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War.” 

a DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
oe of five minutes all debate on this amendment 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


as a 


9° 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have just 
offered is identical with the proviso in the Army bill passed at 
the beginning of the Spanish-American War under which the 
so-called rough-rider regiments were organized, one by Col. 
a ae one by Col. Griggsby, and one by Col. J. L. Torrey, of 

y State. This branch of the Congress has decided by vote of 

O79 to 98 in committee to depart from the volunteer system and 
go to conscription. I have made my fight, I have contended for 
my views, a number of important amendments have been 
adopted greatly improving the bill. It is now clear that the ages 
for enrollment and draft will not include boys of 19 and 20, and 
will reach those of 40. An amendment for the recognition of 
local units and of local officers has been adopted. I will, there- 
fore, vote for the bill on its final passage and will vote for it as 
it may come from conference after aiding in getting it into 
the best possible form, because I do not want to vote against 
raising an army, but I will not vote for it at that time if it 
shall then have restored to it the provision insisted on by the 
General Staff, indorsed by the President, and contained in the 

Senate bill conscripting boys under 21. 

We have, however, some good folks out in our country who 
will still be very anxious to volunteer after you have provided 
for conscription, and Col. Torrey, who raised the second regi- 
ment of Rough Riders, as fine as the first, commanded by Col. 
Roosevelt, and as fine a body of men as was ever gotten to- 
gether, is desirous of raising another regiment of that splendid 
sort of volunteers, and I have no doubt but that others would 
gladly do the same. The number is limited to 3,000 as in the 
case of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. CALDWELL. On page 70, 
the bill, there is this language: 


lines 19 to 24, inclusive, of 


Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and maintain by 
voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and technic: al 
troops as he may deem necessary and to embody them into organizations 
and to officer them as provided in the third paragraph of section 1 and 
section 8 of this act. 

In my opinion, that covers exactly the case you are looking 
for. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is entirely 
have examined that provision very carefully. It was not in- 
tended to cover a case like this. We are asking that oppor- 
tunity be given our ranchmen and stockmen and plainsmen and 
mountaineers to form at least three regiments of picked and 
selected men, raised and officered as the Rough Riders were 
under volunteer enlistment. Our people are anxious to volun- 
teer, and if ‘they are given the opportunity they will volunteer 
to avoid the draft, as, in my opinion, Americans will de every- 
where. 


RECORD—HOUSE. 
My good friend from Missouri, Gov. Rurry, a moment ago 


xpressed regret because we can not take from the heart and 


mind of the American people the abhorrence of the word “ con- 
seript”’ that has always dwelt there. Ah, gentlemen, we may 

go to conscription; we may provide for conscript armies, but 

the American people will still hold in their heart of hearts, high 

above any conscription soldier ever brought to the colors, the 
man who voluntarily presents himself to the service of his 
country. And the man who thinks he can change that senti- 
ment in the American heart, the man who thinks he can effect 
that thing by statute law has the American people to reckon 
with. And in order that the people of our western country may 
have at least opportunity to raise a few volunteer troops and 
organize them as we did in 1898, I hope my amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
OLIver] offers an amendment as an independent section, 
the Clerk will report. 

Amendment by Mr. OLiver of Alabama. 

Amend by adding at the end of section 11 the following: 

“Sec, 3. That no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall 

sell, supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or spiritu- 
ous liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ 
or enlis 

Pp I 

the provisions of this section or the regulations made thereunder shall, 

unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and be punished }y a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
| imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or both. 


mistaken. I 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment as an independent section. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama ([Mr. 


which 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 41, noes 110. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
sted men’s club, which is being used at the time for military pur- 


poses under this act, but the Secretary of War may make regulations 
permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal pur- 
oses. Any person, corporation, partnership, or association violating 
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“It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the mili- 
tary forces while tn uniform, or to knowingly furnish to such person or 
persons intoxicating tiquors whether in uniform or not, or to any person 
in the employ of the Army.” 

During the reading of the amendment the following occurred: 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, it has gone far enough to 
see that it is out of order. I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
and let me make a statement? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will; but we are taking up time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will finish the reading of the 
amendment. 

The reading of the amendment was concluded. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on it. 

Mr. MEEKER. 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
that this is in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hardly thinks it is germane to 
any portion of the bill that we have gone over. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to raise an army, 
and the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the primary pur- 
pose of this bill is to increase the personnel of the Rezgwar Army, 

_and to provide for raising an additional army, and certainly 
whatever tends to destroy the efficiency of the personnel of the 
Army is material and germane to this bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I say a word on the point of order? [Cries 
of “ Regular order!”] Mr. Chairman, I ask to be heard for a 
tnoment, I was trying to gain recognition, May I be heard on 
that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will take back his position on 
the point of order and hold it until he hears the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Litre]. 

Mr, LITTLE. In Volume V of Hinds’ Precedents, section 
5910, a question similar to this came up. The bill before the 
House was for the reorganization of the Army, and an amend- 
ment was offered providing that men. should be taught target 
practice. 

It was urged that it was not germane; that the reorganiza- 
tion did not include the drill and practice. After extended 
discussion the Chair held that it was germane. 

Now, target practice could not be carried on, just to illus- 
trate in accordance with the gentleman’s suggestion, if the men 
were intoxicated. A drunken man can not shoot at a mark. 
Sobriety will do more to bring good marksmanship among 
average sokliers, and good soldiering, than any practice. It 
is just as essential that we provide that he shall get to the 
target sober, that he shall be prepared to do so, as to provide 
that he shall shoot at the target. The proposition is just the 
same, There is no doubt whatever but that this is germane. 
In the Senate that provision has been attached to the Chamber- 
lain bill by the committee. It is part of it now as reported. 
They evidently must have considered that very carefully in the 
committee, and I trust that the Chair will not rule hurriedly 
on this important point. [Cries of “ Rule!” “ Rule! ”] 

The CHAIRMAN. This decision does not affeet the merits 
of the proposition at all, but has reference to the appropriate- 
ness of the amendment under the rules of this body. We are 
not controlled by anything that is done in the Senate. 

Mr. LITTLE. How about the provisions in Hinds’? 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). And the Chair does not 
think that it is germane. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Vice President of the United States, the officers, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, of the United States and of the several 
States and ‘Territories, and all persons in the military and naval 
service of the United States, shall be exempt from the seleetive draft 
herein prescribed; and nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to require or compel any person to serve in any of the forces 
herein provided for who is found to be a member of any well-recognized 
religious sect or organization at present organized and existing whose 
creed or principles forbid its members to. participate in war. in any 
form and whose religious convictions are against war or participation 
therein in accordance with the creed or principles of said religious 
organization, but no person so exempted shall be exempted from serv- 
iee in any capacity that the President shall deelare to be noncom- 
batant; regular ministers of any religions denomination; and the 
President is. hereby authorized to. excl or discharge from said se- 
lective draft and from the draft under the second paragraph of section 
one hereof, or to draft for partial military arvlen only, persons. of 
the following classes: Customhouse clerks; persons employed by. the 
United States in the transmission of. the mails; artificers and work 


men employed in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United 
States, and such other persons employed in the service of the United 


Will the gentleman withhold it 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 


I think this is a legislative bill, and 
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States. as the President may designate; pilots; mariners actual), 

loyed in the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the (yi... 

tates; persons engaged in industries found to be necessary { 
maintenance of the Military Establishment or the effective ope: 
of the military forces during the emergency; those in a status 
respect to persons dependent upon them for support which 
their exclusion or discharge advisable; and those found to be phys 


and morally deficient. No exemption or exelusion shall continu: , ‘ 
a cause therefor no longer exists: Provided, That the Presid 3 1 
authorized and empowered to constitute and establish through: y 
United States tribunals for the purpose of enforeing and carrying 4 
effect the terms and provisions of this act, together with such ¢ : 
tions as he shall prescribe and determine necessary for its admi: t 
tion, A majority of the members of each tribunal shall be citiz t t 
the United States not connected with the Military Establishm 

Provided further, That, upon the complaint of any person who feels 

himself aggrieved by bis enrollment or draft as is herein provided, ,; € 


court of record, State or Federal, having general jurisdiction in 

ters pertaining to the writ of habeas corpus, according to loca! |, 
or by act of Congress, shall have jurisdiction, by proceedings in ft). 
nature of the writ of habeas cerpus, to hear summarily and det: I 
the rights of such person. ‘ 

Mr. Dent, Mr. Catpwett, Mr. Wisk, and others rose. ( 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state to gentlemen wi ! 
have. amendments to offer that the members of the commitico t 
will be recognized first to offer amendments. Has the gentlenisy I 
from Alabama [Mr. DENT] an amendment? \ 

Mr. DENT. Yes, sir, It is not a committee amendment that i 
I have, but it was suggested by several members of the conn) ] 
tee. On page 9, in line 9, after the word “ physically,” strike ( 
out the word “and” and insert the word “ or.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: ( 

Committee amendment: Page 9, line 9, after the word “ phys 
strike out the word “ and” and insert the word “ ar,” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Another committee amendment: Page 9, line 8, strike out the semi 
colon at the end of the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Another committee amendment: Page 9, line 23, strike out the word 
*“local’’ and Ansert the word “ State.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, on page 8, line 18, strike out 1! 
words “regular ministers of any religious denomination ' 
insert “duly ordained ministers of religion.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced tat 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr: RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is a substitute in order at this time to strike 
out this entire provision for the gentleman’s amendmen! ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, It is not proper when the comuuitice 
dividing. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes SS, hoes * 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Alabau 
more committee amendments? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Yo! 
CALDWELL] desire to have his amendment reported? _ 

Mr. CALDWELL, No. I withdraw mine. It is the 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the anc! 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk. read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wisp: Page 8, line 21, after 
“hereof,” strike out the words “or to draft for partial milita 
ice only.” 


The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georsi: 
to be heard on this anrendment? ' 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the «men 
ment be reported again. I could not hear it on account of \ 
disorder. 


amendment 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
oeain be reported, 
“rhe amendment was again read. 

Mr, WISE, Mr. Chairman, if I can get the attention of the | 
‘mittee for a minute I want to call attention to the amend- 


Without objection, the amendment will 


aad which I have offered. This is the section which deals | 
with exemptions, some of which are absolute and some discre- 
tionary. The latter part of the section provides that the Execu- 
tice can exempt or discharge certain other classes; and then | 
tho Janguage Which it is proposed to strike out is inserted, | 
oythorizing the President to draft all these men in all these | 
on mptions for partial military service. 

Now, what are the exemptions? I will not take time to read | 


them, for you are doubtless familiar with them already. “A | 
man engaged in agriculture,” and in the Senate bill it is expressly 
stated, “agriculture.” The President of the United States can 
iraff every man in that class, and tell him exactly where he | 
st work, and what he must do. I can not believe it necessary 
He can draft engineers, every man working in a 


mu 
to do this. 


Tillat 





- in any kind of industry that is declared to be par- 


workills 


tially military and which goes to support the Army in the field. 


He can draft him into the service of the United States, just as he | 
can draft and send him into the trenches, | 
Now, do we want to give authority to the War Department to 


draft every man in the United States, with authority to say, 
“It is necessary for you at this time to raise wheat, and you | 
can not raise anything else, and I will pay you $15 per month”? | 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Does this mean that the men drafted for partial 
military service would be called on in the same way as regular 
drafts in the Army? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. What else does it mean? | 

it expressly says he is hereby authorized to draft for partial | 
military service any man in any one of these classes named here | 
who may be either exempted or discharged. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does my colleague presume to say that a 
nan engaged in farming can be designated as engage in partial | 
military service? | 

Mr. WISE. It.is just as essential to the carrying on of this | 
for men to make corn and wheat and oats as it is for men | 
to go to the firing line. For that reason he can designate certain | 
men, if he wants to, to farm, and if a man does not want to | 
farm he ean say, “I will draft you to perform partial military | 
service.” He could then be compelled to farm, it being essential | 

| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
! 


war 


to maintain the military forces. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. In that case would not farming be the man’s 
occupation ? 

Mr. WISE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it a branch of the military service? 

Mr. WISE. He ean draft any of these classes which are men- 
tioned. Suppose a man is a customhouse clerk, and the President | 
“T draft you into the partial military service of the United | 
States; go down there and farm.” How can the aan escape | 
going? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will my colleague permit me to 
say that, as he will remember, the classes mentioned here are | 
all exempt by statute in peace time as well as in the emergency 
of war. This gives authority to use them for some special 
service in connection with military operations for which a man 
Ilay be specially fitted on account of his experience. <A cus- 
toms clerk may be right at the water’s edge, where on some 
occasion he may render special military service, and may render 
— aid than he would with a pen in his hand back in the 
office, 

Mr. WISE. You provide that the President may exempt him 
after he is drawn; he can then continue in that work; but in 
the suine paragraph you say that the President is hereby au- 
thorized to draft him into the partial military service of the 


says, 





United States, 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Exactly; and if my colleague will 
permit me to continue, the words “ military service” indicate | 


the service for whieh he is to he drafted, and there is no con- 
—e of ideas in the mind of the average man. 
Mr. WISE. What do you mean by “ partial military serv- 


ice”? 
a ~. GILEENE of Vermont. That is where a man may not be | 
bsolutely enrolled in the Army or carry a rifle. He may, upon | 
aon perform some service in connection with military op- 
a so for the time being he is enlisted for that service. 
oo WISE. Suppose they enlist him to go down and farm? 
". GREENE of Vermont. That has nothing to do with mili- 


tary service. That is work in civil life to supply th 
that go to feed an army. pply the products 
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Mr. WISE. If you will read this section carefully, and will 
See the authority and the power you are giving to the Presi- 
dent, he can either exempt these men or discharge them when 
they are drawn, and it is their duty to go to the front unless 
they are exempted or discharged. If he sees proper, he can let 
them go; or if he wants to, he can draft them for an additional 
service, a different kind of military service. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman think the 
President of the United States would take a railroad engineer, 
who is included in these same classes and who is essential 
to the transportation of the mail, and send him into the Middle 
West to farm? 

Mr. WISE. What is the reason he could not do it? 
a question of what would be done. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What would be his purpose in 
doing it? We must read intelligent purposes into the acts of 
the President. 

Mr. WISE. It is not a question of purpose. Take a man in 
any of these classes; if he is drafted into the service, he is in, 
and he must go where the military authorities tell him to 
and work where they tell him to work. It is the power given 
which I think should not be, after a man is supposed to 
exempt. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The military authorities are pre- 
sumed to have a reasonable amount of intelligence and to em- 


It is not 


o 
=U 


be 


| ploy men where they can do the most good. 


Mr. WISE. And they might be exercising good sense when 
they sent men to farm. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And then not have engineers to 
take the products of the farm to the troops? 

Mr. WISE. The engineers would be useless unless products 
were first produced. 

Mr. BATHRICK,. It would be absolutely necessary. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I call your attention to this particular 
situation: Suppose we were in the act of transporting troops 
across the United States to send them to Europe, to use them 
in military operations there, and there was a strike on the rail- 
road. Do you not think the President ought to have the right 
to draft the employees of that railroad, in order to get those 
troops to their destination? 

Mr. WISE. Those who believe in conscription and in giving 
the Executive absolute dominion and control over every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, to send them wherever 
he chooses and do whatever he may think necessary, can con- 
sistently favor-this provision of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of, the gentleman has expired. 

SEVERAL Members. Vote! VotéT 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of tly 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WIsE}]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what 
from Tennessee rise? 

Mr. HOUSTON. For the purpose of asking unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement, and to return to the amendment just 
adopted, which struck out the words— 

Regular ministers of any religious denomination — 

And insert the words— 

Ordained ministers. 

I simply wish to state that there are a number of de- 
nominations that do not ordain their ministers. This exemption 
ought not to apply to ordained ministers if it does not apply to 
ministers of those denominations which do not ordain. Every 
Member of this House, I am sure, wants to apply the same rules 
and principles to every church and every denomination. 

Mr. DILL. If the gentleman pill yield, I will say that I 
intend to move to strike out that paragraph altogether. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Let us agree on the amendments, and then 
the gentleman can offer his motion. 

Mr. DENT. I offered that change in the language at the 
request of certain ministers. I have no objection to allowing 
the language to stand as it is printed in the bill. Then if the 
committee want to make any changes they can do so. So I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment I offered be stricken 
out and that the language remain as it was reported to the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment referred to by him be 
stricken out and that the bill shall remain as it was when it 
was reported to the House in that respect. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I could not hear all of this discussion, but if we return to the 
words “regular minister,” what will be the status of a man 
who claims to be a minister, an itinerant? May he be excus¢d 
on that ground? 
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Mr. HOUSTON. I should think the words “regular minis- 
ter’’ are as specific a term as you can use. It would not mean 
a man who was not a regular minister. It would mean a man 
whose calling is the preaching of the gospel and who follows 
that calling for a life work. The plain, common-sense inter- 
pretation of the words “ regular minister” would be a man 
who was engaged regularly and all the time in that service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is the objection to the 
words “regularly ordained minister’? 

Mr. HOUSTON. A number of denominations do not ordain 
their ministers. There are religious denominations that do not 
ordain their ministers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is a unanimous-consent re- 
quest by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. GANNON. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman read the amendment as it was agreed to? 

Mr. DENT. It struck out this language and inserted “ duly 
ordained ministers of religion.” 

Mr. CANNON. I suggest to the gentleman that the words 
be restored as in the bill with his amendment and “duly or- 
dained ministers of religion.” 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. RAKER. I object to it. 

Mr. CANNON. Why? 

Mr. RAKER. I am going to move to strike out the whole 
of it when I get a chance. I will withhold the objection and 
let the language be restored. 

The CHAIRMAN, This is a request for unanimous consent, 
and will the gentleman from Alabama state whether he accepts 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Reserving tne right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman from Alabama if 
he objects to this language with the addition of the words “ duly 
ordained.” 

Mr. DENT. I do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
sins, [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. If the House will permit me, the purpose I had 
in view in asking that the amendment I offered be stricken out 
and the original language of the bill restored was to put it in 
the shape that it was before so that everybody would have a 
right to make a change by moving to strike it out or amend it. 
It leaves it where it was. If the House will consent to that, we 
will expedite matters. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, would he 
modify his request to restore this language by adding “ and duly 
ordained as a minister’? 

Mr. DENT. I have made that request, but the gentleman 
from California objected. 

Mr. RAKER. I will withhold my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that this matter 
can be agreed upon without difficulty, and that we can pass over 
it and take it up later. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] what objection there can be 
to the original language in the bill as it was written. 

Mr. CANNON, “ Regular” ministers do not cover “duly or- 
dained ”’ ministers. I do not want to cut out regular ministers, 
and if there be duly ordained ministers I do not want to cut 
them out. 

Mr. DENT. I think the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] is. well taken and I have no objection 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Alabama will again 
state his request the Chair will put it to the House. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the language 
read as follows: “ Regular or duly ordained ministers of any 
religious denomination.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that, notwithstanding what has taken place, the 
language of the bill shall read as follows: “ Regular or duly 
ordained ministers of any religious denomination.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this amendment 
would not militate against offering an amendment to strike out 
the language now in the bill, including that which it is asked 
to insert? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
would not. 

Mr. DENT. We are still considering this section, and amend- 
ments are in order to this section. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to know before we pass this section 
if a motion to strike out that language would be militated 
against by the adoption of this unanimous request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would think that the language 
read, being the language of the bill in the beginning, it would 
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be competent for the House to act upon it by amend). 1 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from A ’ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, | 
gentleman to include in his motion the words “ priory to ; 
sage of this act.” 

Mr. DENT. No; I am not undertaking to perfec 
guage at all. That is with the committee hereafter. | 
to restore the original language so that it can be perfe:t, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent to 5), 
request of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the reques 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the followin. - 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 8, page 8, after the word “and,” strike out dow 
including the word “ noncombatant" on line 17, of page s, 4) 
the following: 

“ Nothing in this act shall be construed to require or com 
in any of the forces herein provided for by any person wi 
scientiously opposed to engaging in such service. Any per 
shall have been exempted from military or naval seryie. oy: 
grounds of conscientious objection shall be liable to be drafted 
assigned by the President to any one of the following kind: 
service under the civil branches of the Government : 

“Agriculture, forestry, reclamation of waste land, 
struction and repair, public education, prison work, social! 
work, Coast Guard life saving, relief and reconstruction amon: 
combatant sufferers, any other civil service of national 
tional importance. 

“Any person so drafted shall serve during the period of | 
gency and for one year thereafter, unless sooner discharged, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a yeut 
amendment. It may be considered and favored }) 
who supported conscription and by those who opposed co: 
tion. 

I call the committee’s attention to the provision now 
bill to the effect that members of a religious organization whos 
convictions are against war or participation therein may |x 
exempted. In other words, the committee has very proper!) 
recognized the organized conscience of the Nation. The m: 
who belongs to an organization which is opposed to particip: 
tion in war may be excused under the provisions of this bil! 
That applies to the Mennonites and other religious organizitio! 
of that kind. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. KEATING. In just a moment. My amendment goes 
further and recognizes the unorganized conscience of the 
Nation.~” Mr. Chairman, England has been faced by this same 
problem and has dealt with it in a very broad fashion. [I wau! 
to read to the members of the committee the exemption clatses 
of the British military-service act of January 27, 1916, which 
is the very latest enactment: 

EXEMPTION CLAUSES OF THE BRITISH MILITARY-SeRVICE A: 
UARY 27, 1916. 
Chapter 104. 

2. (1) An application may be made at any time before the appointed 
date to the local tribunal established under this act by or in 
of any man for the issue to him of a certificate of exemption from | 
provisions of this act: , : 

a. On the ground that it is expedient in the national interests tio! 
he should, instead of being employed in the military service, be cngisec 
in other work in which he is habitually engaged or in which he Wises 
to be engaged, or if he is being educated or trained for any work, & 
he should continue to be so educated or trained ; 

b. On the ground that serious hardship would ensue if the man 
ealled up for army service, owing to his exceptional financial or b's 
ness obligations or domestic position ; 

ec. On the ground of ill health or infirmity; or : 

d. On the ground of conscientious objection to the undertaking ¢ 
combatant service; and the local tribunal, if they consider the srounis 
of the application established, shall grant such a certificate. 

. * + * * a ‘ 

(3) Any certificate of exemption may be absolute, conditional. | 
temporary, as the authority by whom it was granted think est suite 


to the case, and also in the case of an application on conse”! - = 


grounds may take the form of an omen from combatant. eo 
only or may be conditional on the applicant being engaged in sol 
work which, in the opinion of the tribunal dealing with the > 
is of national importance. 

The amendment which I have presented has been prepared by 
a committee made up of three ministers of the Gospel, three 
Presbyterian ministers, and, whatever else may be sail abet 
Presbyterians, the military history of the world will show that 
they have never sought to avoid military service. J!) have 
been a hard-hitting and a hard-fighting sect. These three gen 
tlemen are exempt under the provisions of the pending bi l. 
They are not pleading for themselves, but they are pleading a 
the men throughout the country who are conscientiously oe 
posed to war; and I wish the House to listen to the pic’ \\ co 
these three gentlemen have prepared and which I am pr'' ilege 
to present here to-day: 


highway 
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——— 
In submitting the inclesed suggested amendment, in the interest of 
cons a —. we respectively desire to make plain the 
lov points 
: [ir t. 5 Poscientious objecters in general are not expressing their 
approval of the principle of conscription to military service when 
they requ rest exemption. 
second. Conscientious objecters of the sort whom we know _per- 
sonally are not cowards and are very eager to serve society. It is 
our hope that under a system of selected draft the great majority of 
cons entious objecters will be found to be giving unselfish service 
of re ocognized value to the State. The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


which we represent, has sent out a letter urging its members to lose 
0 time in facing, each for himself, the problem of the most useful 

1 he can render. Several of its members are now engaged in 
ous forms of relief and prison camp work in the Balkans and 
in Armenia. The fellowship is seeking an opportunity to send out 
some of its younger men for the reconstruction of villages in those 
regions of Armenia where danger from disease and disordered condi- 
tions of life is very great. 

Third. In urging this amendment, members of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation are not actuated primarily by personal motives. lew 
of them would be lable under the present form of the act to military 
service. We are primarily desirous of saving the principle of free- 
dom of conscience, which is absolutely vital to democracy, and of 

curing its recognition in this law, even in a form which may not 
seem to us idea 

Respectfully submitted. 








Rey. Norman M. THOMAS, 


Rev. WILLIAM M. FINCKE, 
Rev. Joun E. STEEN, 
For the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
he CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Not now. Permit me to say that personally 
Iam not a conscientious objector. I have done all that IL could 
to keep my country out of this particular war, but I have no 
conscientious scruples against engaging in a war which I be- 
lieve should be prosecuted for the best interests of my CounnEy, 
and yet IL respect the conscientious seruples of these gentle- 
men and of others like them who feel they can not engag ye in 
military service without doing violence to the duty which they 
owe their God. This is a problem which has received most 
serious consideration from the Parliament of Great Britain, and 
which has been decided in that nation where they are fighting 
for their lives practically as I ask you gentlemen to decide it 
to-day; and shall it be said that here in America 3,000 miles 
from the seene of conflict we shall deal less generously with 
these men than they were dealt with in a country upon the 
verge of the great conflict? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to ask the gentleman 
a question for information. I did not catch the reading of the 
gentleman’s proposed amendment. Under the provisions of his 
amendment would it be possible, say, for illustration, for Mem- 
bers of Congress who are too old to come within the provisions 
of conscription, who wanted to do some efficient work in connec- 
tion with the service, to enter the service? 

: Mr. KEATING. This provision would not affect Members of 

Songress, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I mean if they wanted to do it. 

Mr. KEATING. We all realize that Members of Congress 
have a peculiar quality of conscience. 

. Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I use that merely for illus- 
ration, 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the gentleman in all serious- 
hess, that this affects no one except the man who says he is a 
conscientious objector to military service, and he would come 
under the provisions of this law. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Suppose a man is too old? 

Mr. KEATING, Then he is not under the law at all. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. This would not help him? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. FIELDS. In other words, the gentleman’s amendment 
oon enizes the conscience of the individual instead of the organ- 
Za lon? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I recognize that the man’s claim to ex- 
emption is not due to the fact that he belongs to a religious 

organization of which he, perhaps, became a member just like 
Some of us became members of political organizations, because 
our fathers belonged to that particular organization; but this 
recognizes his claim: to exemption on the ground that conscience 
= = ant “Thou shalt not kill even when your Nation says 

shall,’ 

Mr. HOWARD. The practical operation of the geutleman’s 
amendmeut, if it. were adopted, would resolve itself into the 
Voluntary system? 


The time of the gentleman from Colorado 


I ask unanimous consent to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. KEATING. No; it would not, and I want to clear up 


that point, because whe nh a man claims this exemption he must 
go before the local board provided for in the bill. and before 
he ean secure his exemption he must convince the members of 
that board that he is a conscientious obj 





ctor, 


Mr. HOWARD. How ean he do it? 

Mr. KEATING. It is like a lot of other things 

Mr. HOWARD. The board would have to be clairvevants te 
look into a man’s conscience in order to see whether he was 


conscientious or not. 

Mr. KEATING. I eall the attention of the gentleman from 
Georgia—a fair-minded and intelligent gentleman—to the fae 
that the percentage of clairvoyants in the population of Grent 
Britain is no greater than in the population of the United 
States, and this same amendment is being enforced in Grent 
Britain by 900 boards, and they do not experience any diffieulty 
in determining whether a man a conscientious 
merely a coward. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is it the gentleman’s judgment that a man. 
beeause he has conscientious scruples about fighting, ought to 
be permitted to let his country’s defense suffer on that account? 

Mr. KEATING. IL believe, a matter of sound publie 
policy—and in this I ain sustained by the best thought of the 
world—that when you beeome convineed that a man is con- 
scientiously opposed to performing military service you should 
put him to doing some other work for his country. 


is objector or 


as 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, this is the exemption section. I 
de not want to be unfair to anybody, and in order to test the 
sense of the committee I move that debate on this section and 


all amendments thereto be now closed. 
prevent anybody 
debate. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama to 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments close at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. DENT. ‘Then I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
this section is one of the most important in the bill and there 
ought to be reasonable opportunity for genuine debate upon 
amendments. Now, if the gentleman wants to take the respon- 
sibility of this House not considering this section on its merits, 
he may do so and I will object. The gentleman ean run until 
6 o’clock without making this request. 


does nol 
prohibits 


That, of course 
from offering an amendment, but it 


sk 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit, there were 15 minutes consumed on the last 
amendment. The gentleman perhaps can limit the time of 


debate on each amendment, but it is not fair to give one amend- 
ment 15 minutes and shut all the others out. I would be willing 
to have five minutes on my amendment and then end it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I do not think anybody can 
accuse me of having been arbitrary in the handling of this bill 
at all or being unfair. I have tried to give everybody an oppor- 
tunity to speak. I make this request: That there shall be a 
debate of five minutes on each amendment offered to this seec- 
tion of the bill by the person offering the amendment, and at the 
close of the discussion by each person offering his amendment 
that debate on this section and all amendments thereto be closed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman couple with his suggestion that mem- 
bers of the committee reserve two minutes on each amendment? 

Mr. DENT. I will add to that the request that debate be 
closed after each Member has offered his amendment and has 
had his five minutes in which to address the committee on the 
amendment, that the committee have 10 minutes with respect 
to all amendments that may be submitted thereafter, that each 
gentleman submitting the same shall have the right to discuss 
his amendment for 5 minutes, and that when all of these gen- 
tlemen shall have had an opportunity to be heard that the com- 
mittee shall have 10 minutes in which to use for the purpose of 
replying to these different amendments. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
it understood under the gentleman’s proposition that each 
amendment will be voted upon in its order? 

Mr. BORLAND. A parliamentary inquiry. That 
substantive amendments only and not the striking out 
last word? 

Mr. DENT. That is intended to include substitute amend- 
ments and not merely pro forma amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair understand the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama. Does the gentleman mean there 
shall be 10 minutes on each amendment? The Chair did no! 
understand from the floor. 

Mr. DENT,._ I will make it five minutes on each 
T ask that the right of the committee on cach 
limited to five minutes, 


includes 
the 


of 


amendment. 


4 


amendment be 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
following unanimous request, that each gentleman hereafter 
offering an amendment shall have the right to debate the same 
for five minutes and that the committee shall have five minutes 
in which, if it desires, to repel the arguments 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
IT would like to know whether that closes debate on this particu- 
lar amendment of the gentleman from Colorado. I would like to 
obtain an opportunity to address myself to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair presumes it does—that the 
committee shall then have the right to five minutes in which 
to reply to each amendment, and at the expiration of the debate 
that all debate shall conclude on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto, 

Mr. MADDEN. Each amendment to be voted on in its order. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand from the request that the 
vote is to be taken at the end of the debate on each amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
MANN] restate his inquiry? There is so much confusion that 
the Chair could not hear. 

Mr. MANN. Is the vote to be taken on each amendment at 
the end of the debate on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That the vote shall be taken after the 
debate is over. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; on each amendment. 

Mr. DENT. After the debate on each amendment is con- 
cluded. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. DENT. 
man. 

Mr. GARNER. That is not in order, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close at 
6 o'clock. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in order to get this thing in 
some sort of shape, I move to close debate now upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr, KrEaTiIne]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
close debate upon the pending amendment, and as a substitute 
therefor the gentleman moves that the debate on the amend- 
ments to the section close at 6 o'clock, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All the amendments that are 
to be offered must be offered and debated within half an hour? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a very unfair propo- 
sition. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHAmM] that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall ter- 
minate at 6 o'clock. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Division, Mr. Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 107, noes 53. 

So the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it in order to secure a vote on the 
amendment I submitted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is going to put that vote now. 

Mr. KEATING. May I ask, on account of what has inter- 
vened, that the amendment be again reported by the Clerk? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I will object. We have not 
much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks that 
the amendment be reported. Without objection, it will be done. 

Mr. RUBEY. I object. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I would like to know what we are voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN, On the amendment of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Keatrne]. 

Mr. HULBERT. What is the amendment? 

Mr. RUBEY. It has been reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEatIna]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KEATING. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were-—ayes 31, noes 152. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Mappen, Mr. LAGuarpia, Mr. Rupey, Mr. Ranpati, Mr. 
Lenroot, Mr. Stoan, and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania rose. 








Now, is there objection to the request? 
I object. 
Then I make a motion to that effect, Mr. Chair- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DEN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MAppEN: Page 9, line 11, after the wo 
ists,” insert : 

“Provided, That, notwithstanding the exemptions enumerate 
each State shall be required to supply its quota in the propor 
its population bears to the total population of the country.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, this section of {}). 
authorizes the President of the United States to exemy 
who are engaged in certain lines of endeavor, and certai) . 
exemptions are authorized to be made which are not specifie.|), 
enumerated. And I am in favor of granting the authority ¢. 3) 
President of the United States to make these exemption 
I believe that in many lines of endeavor men should |) 
mitted to remain in their ordinary avocations, so that the « 
nary business of the country may go on without distur! 
and that the food supply and the manufactured products of {))o 
country may be made sufficient to meet the needs of the N; 
during the continuation of the war. But I believe that where » 
man is permitted by exemption to engage in his ordinary yc 
tion, although he may perform a very valuable service to ft) 
country, he ought riot to be counted as a part of the military 
forces of the United States, and the State in which he lives sy) 
in which he is employed should not be permitted to count hii 
as a part of the quota which that State furnishes to the Army 
to fight the war. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DENT. I would like to state to the gentleman that I 
have seen his amendment and discussed it with him, and, so 
far as I am personally concerned, I think it is a good samen 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not another word to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Price: Page 8, line 5, after the word “ Terri 
tories,” strike out the “and,” and on pase 8, line 6, after the word 
“ States,” insert “and all persons actually engaged in tilling and culti 


vating the soil for the production of foodstuffs.” 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, it 
is generally conceded that our great part in this war—the most 
important part that we shall play in this war—will be not only 
to feed ourselves but also to feed those with whom we hive 
allied ourselves. Thfs very day, gentlemen, in every news- 
paper in America, in startling headlines, appears the announce- 
ment that we are confronted with a world-wide famine, and | 
submit to this House that if the American farmer does nothing 
else except feed the nations he is doing his part in this great 
war. 

In the district where I live—and I believe the sume condi- 
tions exist elsewhere throughout this Union—the question of 
the scarcity of farm labor is acute. It is almost impossible to 
supply our farmers with labor, and if we are—— 

Mr. LEVER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from South Carolina rise? 

Mr. LEVER. To ask the gentleman if he will yield for 4 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. In the confusion it was almost impossil)le to 
get the full import of the gentleman’s amendment. Do | unce! 
stand that the amendment he has proposed exempts all persols 
engaged in agriculture from military service at all? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, sir. I submit that if the American tirme! 
does that much he is doing his part in this war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yi 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman’s amendmen! cover 
the case of a person going to the country and performins te 
slightest amount of agricultural work? 

Mr. PRICE. No, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not? 

Mr. PRICE. He has to be an actual agriculturist, @' 
farmer. ' 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purport of the gentlemans : 
ment does include that class that I have described. 

Mr. PRICE. I am perfectly willing to have it amen’ 
that. that can be avoided. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask the gentleman what is an 
culturist ” if it is not some person tilling the soil? 
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Mr. PRICE. I submit to the gentleman that the language of 
this amendment is very plain. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont, 
wan yield for a question? 

Mr, PRICE, Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If you establish this exemption 
pefore the draft is made, do not you think we will have more 
ople out on the farm than in the homes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. .That is what we need. I have two pur- 
noses in this amendment,. One is that we shall be in the 
nosition to feed this Nation and the world, and the other is 
that we may augment our farm labor. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does not the gentleman admit 
that if he opens up this way of evading military service he 
will have more people on the farm than the farmers can feed? 
| Laughter. J 
Mr. PRICE. The nations of the world do not need as much 
of anything else provided in this bill as food, and they will 
have to depend upon America to feed them. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the gentleman believe that in the 
wisdom of those who have charge of this Nation they will see 
to it that the farmers are provided with help? This would 
eliminate 6,000,000 people. 

Mr. PRICE. I think they ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I read in the papers that Minneapolis 
wheat is quoted at $3 a bushel. If the farmers are not ex- 
empted from military service in order to enable them to enlarge 
the volume of their production, what is the price likely to be 
a year from now? 

Mr. PRICE. Every farmer in the Nation should be exempt 
from military service and be permitted to till the soil as never 
before, to try if possible to avert this threatened world famine 
which after all may prove the deciding factor in this war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 9, line 16, after 
the word ‘administration,’ strike out the words “a majority” and 
insert “ or.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have the attention of the members of the Military Committee 
on this amendment. The sentence which the amendment pro- 
poses to correct reads as follows: 

A majority of the members of each tribunal shall be citizens of the 
United States not connected with the Military Establishment— 

That is, this tribunal that is to make the selective draft. The 
language suggests that the minority of the tribunal to select 
these American soldiers may not be citizens of the United 
States. I would like to have some explanation as to the intent 
of the committee in using the language they did— 

Catton nee of the members of each tribunal shall be citizens of the 

Mr. CALDWELL. “And” and not “ or.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think if you examine the 
language you will see there is .an ambiguity. 
= SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman that 
I drafted that provision, and the statement was made to the 
committee by the Secretary of War that he contemplated at 
least that the chairman or one member of the tribunal should 
be 2 military man, a military officer; so that the amendment 
Was drafted, or this provision was prepared, so that if there 
were only_ three members, at least two of them would be 
«villians, I think it can be only by implication that it should be 
understood that they would not all be citizens of the United 
Stites. IT do not exactly follow the argument of the gentleman 
tron Philadelphia, 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. It says, “A majority of the 
members of each tribunal shall be citizens of the United 
ao What was the purpose of it? Was it to permit the 
ni “!cent of the United States to introduce an alien officer, or 
vas it the purpose of the language, as here written, merely to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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the 


admit of the appointment of a 
Military Establishment? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
be a military man. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield first to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, GrRaHaAm]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman 
think that the language is capable of only one construction 
namely, that the members of this tribunal shall be citizens ot 
the United States not connected with the Military Establish 
ment, but they are all to be citizens of the United States? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, it is susceptible to the 
other construction; and inasmuch as we are now cooperating 
with other countries and propose to permit foreign recruiting 
officers to recruit aliens in the United States, and inasmuch as 
our own military officers are very busy, or may be very busy, 
it might be that it was intended that we should utilize some of 
these foreign military officers as minority members of these 
tribunals. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose it was intended that the language 
should read like this: “ Shall be citizens of the United States, 
and the majority members shall not be connected with any Mili- 
tary Establishment.” But, as the gentleman stated, the lan- 
guage is that “A majority of the members of each tribunal shall 
be citizens of the United States not connected with the Military 
Establishment.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, if what the gentleman 
from Iowa says is the proper interpretation, I will withdraw 
the amendment and in my own time offer another amendment, 
which, I think, will clear up the matter. I have no objection 
to the use of one military officer, if he is to be in the minority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 
draws his amendment and submits another in its stead. The 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


minority member from 


That the minority member should 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


Pennsylvania 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 9, line 16, 
after the word “ administration,” strike out the words “A majority of” 
and insert a capital “ T°’ in the succeeding word “the”; and on line 
18, same page, after the word “ not,” insert the words ‘“ more than one 
of whom shall be.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the committee will con- 
sider this favorably, because it gives the opportunity to put one 
military man on the board to be made up of a majority of 
civilians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, the language in the 
bill is clearly that the majority of the committee are to be 
civilians not connected with the Military Fstablishment, that 
there can be only one military man. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


I offer a substitute for the 


Page 9, line 16, strike out the words “ 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the effect of the substitute 
is to make the members of the tribunal citizens and civilians, 
I understood the chairman of the committee to say that that 
was the practice in England, and if we have heard it once on 
this floor we have heard it a hundred times that we should 
follow the example of our democratic ally, King George. 
[Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. RAnpDAtr and Mr. HuppLEsTOoN ) 
So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 

The question was taken, and the 

Mr. LEVER. 
ment. ‘a 

The Clerk read as follows: 


a majority of.” 


(demanded by 
there were—ayes 50, noes 83. 


now is on the amendment. 
amendment was rejected. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer the following samend- 


Page 9, line 4, after the word “industries” insert the word 


cluding agriculture,” 
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Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it will be observed that in this section 3 the President 
is authorized to make an exemption of certain classes, and in 
these classes are included “ persons engaged in industries found 
necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or 
the effective operation of the military forces during the emer- 
gency,” and my amendment proposes to amend, in line 4, after 
the word “ industries,” by inserting the words “ including agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. DENT. I will agree to accept that amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment 
to the amendment. I move to add the words “and mining.” 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would not the amendment exempt all who 
happen to be engaged in agriculture? 

Mr. LEVER. Not at all. I voted against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Price], because 
it took in all. This only gives exemption to the persons en- 
gaged in agriculture found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It puts agriculture on the same footing as 
the other industries. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; it is putting agriculture on the same 
footing as the other industries, and unless you do it the Presi- 
dent would not have any authority, no matter how great the 
necessity, to exempt for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman consider agriculture 
an industry necessary for the Military Establishment? 

Mr. LEVER. I would not so consider it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is not food necessary to maintain 
the Military Establishment? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman knows, as a lawyer—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman knows, as a military man, that 
when you are setting out classes by classes, that the exclusion 
of a class would not permit you to include a class, and that is 
your proposition here. You are making an exemption by 
classes, and you specifically set out industries, and agriculture 
is not included. Agriculture is a class by itself. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
tina if it is not true that this amendment has already been 
adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. LEVER. It is true that the Senate bill as reported in- 
eluded this identical language. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman from Iowa has practically cov- 
ered my question. I wanted to ask the gentleman if it has not 
already been agreed to by the committee and in the original 
Chamberlain bill as presented ? 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state what 
particular agricultural commodity now is most used to aid the 
Military Establishment? 

Mr. LEVER. That would be a long story. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not cotten? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; cotton, wheat, potatoes, corn, and oats. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Cotton is necessary for muni- 
tions of war? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; and I want to exempt those raising pota- 
toes, corn, oats, wheat, and so forth, when absolutely necessary 
to the national defense. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. As a legal proposition, are not the people divided 
into classes—professional, industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural? 

Mr. LEVER. That is supposed to be the classification. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The President is authorized to exempt indus- 
trial manufacturers, mill workers, and that elass, but the gentle- 
man is trying to reach the agricultural class, which is a separate 
class, and the President nowhere in this bill is authorized to 
exempt them. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman has stated what I am trying to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of the 
gentleman be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS objected. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. The Clerk read as follows: 


<paars on line 23, page 8, after the word “clerks,” the word 
* miners,” 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard 
moment, It is absolutely essential that the men who ; 
gaged in the coal-mining industry shall not be taken fro) 
work. Their labor could not be substituted in any 
women, boys, or girls. The same argument applies 
eopper-mining industry, which is essential to the manu{ 
of ammunition. The same is also true of the mining of }) 
which is used in the manufacture of aluminum, which is , 
sary in the manufacture of ammunition and the auto 
industry. The same is true in the zinc-mining industy 
their places can not be filled by boys, women, or girls, 

Mr. CALDWELL. The word “industry” used four + 
Mining is an industry. The bill itself says “engaged in | 
try.” Why does not that cover it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want this made specific, definite, and 
so that there will be no mistake, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it not a fact that the laws of . 
States forbid the employment of men as miners unless 
are qualified? If these men are taken out of the mines 
can not put in green laborers. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; the gentleman from Pennsylya: 
correct. We have not only to furnish fuel for American fac. 
tories and transportation companies and munition plants, }yt 
here comes the report of the foreign commissioners that {})o 
must have relief immediately in the way of fuel for Italy ani 
our other allies in Europe. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not a fact that the miners of Wales who 
have gone to the front have been sent back in order to 
coal for the British Navy? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not the point of the go 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] covered by the exemp: 
here on page 9, that “ persons engaged in industries found to be 


| necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment, or 


the effective operation of the military forces during the emer- 
gency ” are exempted? Is it not wholly within the discretio: 
the President or the Secretary of War to exempt such men ss 
the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is; but I want to make it absolutely positiv 
and binding on the President of the United States to except this 
class; and not only the miners I have mentioned but men who 
are mining iron ore, which is used in the manufacture of pig 


iron and steel out of which we make our shells and other war 
munitions. 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman intend by the 


use of the word “ miners ” to create a new class of men who may 
be exempted ? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why, certainly. Their services are absolute) 
needed to-day in every branch of the mining industry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What will he do, then, with 
those who, because they want to be exempt, go and hire out as 
miners? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The War Department can prevent frauds and 
impositions of that kind. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Exactly as they can now wider 
the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is no provision here to cover their case. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They can do it under the bil!. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Tet- 
nessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama offers 40 
amendment to the amendment, which will be reported by the 
Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hvupprieston: Amend the amendmen 
— after the word “agriculture” the words ‘and tran 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendmen’ 0 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gel 
rise? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. To address the committec. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is 6 o'clock. The time for de! = 
amendments to this section has expired. The question |» 0" 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. my 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment «©! '''¢ 
gentleman frem South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced | 
was in doubt. 





he 
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Mr. LEVER. I ask for a division, 

The Committee divided and there were, ayes 96, noes 75. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for tellers, Mr, Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Star- 
yorp and Mr, Lever. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported, ayes 
126, noes 100. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
ask the clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the committee is not in order. Inasmuch as debate on 
these amendments has been cut off, it is more necessary to be 
able to hear them when they are read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entirely right; and the 
Chair asks the cooperation of Members on the floor in main- 
raining order. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
py the gentleman from Nebraska. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SLOAN: 

I move to amend section 3, on page 8, by striking out all of lines 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, up to the word “ regular,” and 
inserting in Heu thereof: ‘“‘and nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed to require or compel any person to serve in any of the forces 
herein provided for who is found to be a member of any well-organized 
religious sect or organization, at present organized and existing, whose 
creed forbids its members to participate in war in any form and whose 
religious convictions are against war or participation therein, in 
accordance with the creed of said religious organization. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the Chair puts the question on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska, he 
will say to the members of the committee that if there are 
any Members who have not sent their amendments to the 
desk, if they will send them up, the amendments will all be 
read and considered in their order. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
one minute to explain this amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I object. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the order closing 
the debate at 6 o’clock be set aside. I think we can set thot 
order aside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SLOAN. I ask the gentleman to withdraw his objection. 
We will make time by it. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are a number of amendments at 
the desk. They will be read in their order. 

Mr. LENRQOT, Mr. Chairman, these amendments must be 
offered in the order of recognition. Members can not send a 
lot of amendments up to the desk and have them read. 

a CHAIRMAN. That is precisely what has been going on 
ail day, 

Mr. LENROOT. I object to that, and insist on recognition 
for the amendment I have sent to the desk. I am entitled to 
that under the rule. 

_The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been observing this prac- 

tice uniformly with respect to Members on both sides, and after 

a amendments have been sent up they have been reported in 
leir order. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I insist, if the Chairman please, that the 
rules of this House must be observed, even by the Chair, and 
the Chair must recognize Members to offer amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman now wish the Chair 
to take the amendments seriatim, and require all of the Mem- 
bers who have offered them to rise in their places and ask 
Tecognition to offer them? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do. 

_ Mr. BLAND, After the announcement of the Chair request- 
ing Members to send up their amendments? 

_ The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will dispose of that very read- 
ily. The Chair will ask the Clerk to select the first amendment 
that was sent up to the desk, and then to select them in their 
order, and he will recognize the gentlemen who sent up each 
amendment, The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Nicu- 
oLLS} is recognized to offer an amendment. 





unanimous consent for 


‘hair thinks that can not be done in 


Will the Chair bear with me for just a mo- 
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Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, that 
been already passed upon, and I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws his amend: 
ment. The Clerk will give the Chair the name of the next 
gentleman. 

The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Missouri 
IcoE] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment whieh is 
at the desk, and which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Icon: Page 10, line 2, after th« 
“ person,” insert the following as a new section: 

“That upon the honorable discharge from the service of any officer 
or employee in the civil service of the United States who may enlist 
or be commissioned in the forces herein provided for, such officer oi 
employee shall be immediately restored to the identical position, grade, 
and salary, in the civil service held by said officer or employee at the 
time of his becoming a member of said forces.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 


has 


[Mr. 


word 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the next 


gentleman to offer an amendment is the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Lenteacu] and he will be recognized. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairmag, I offer the amendment at 
the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


. By Mr. LEHLBACH : Amend, on page 9, by inserting, after the word 
“advisable, in line 8, the following words: 
“ Provided, That such a status does not arise out of a marriage 


contracted on or after the 7th day of April, 1917.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BLanp] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


m Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND: Page 9, line 6, after the word 
forces insert “including miners engaged in such occupation 


prior to the passage of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, LaGuarp1a] to offer his amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGuanrpDIA: Page 8, line 8, 
all of lines 8 to 17, inclusive, and after word ‘“ noncombatant,’ on 
line 18, insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘No person shall be 
exempt from services in any of the forces herein on account of con- 
scientious objections or religious convictions against war, but any per- 
son drafted into service as herein provided and found to honestly 
entertain conscientious objections or religious objections against war, 
or to belong to any recognized religious sect whose creed or principles 
forbid participation in war, shall not be required er ordered to render 
any services of a combatant nature, but shall be assigned to render such 
clerical, hospital, agricultural, or manual services of a strictly non- 
combatant nature as the Secretary of War shall direct.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the 
from Florida {[Mr. Sears] to offer an amendment. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


demands 


strike out 


gentleman 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sears: Page 8, line 5, after the words 


“States and,” insert “and in addition to the above county and city 
officials.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] 
is recognized to offer another amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sears: Page 9, line 9, 
“ physically,” strike out “or morally.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


after the word 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
inent. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which is 
at the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lever: Page 9, line 6, after the word 
“ forces,’ insert “ or the maintenance ef the national interest.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Dri] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr Diu: Page 8, line 18, strike out “ regular 
ministers of any religious denomination.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The @hair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wisconsin |[Mr. Lenroor] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT,. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 4, after the word “ industries,’ strike out the word 
“found” and insert the words “determined by the President from 
time to time.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and Mr. Lenroor demanded a di- 
vision. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time I desire to 
stute that that amendment ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, states to the House 
that he thinks the amendment ought te be adopted. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin demands a division on the amendment. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 130, noes 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BarK- 
LEY] is recognized to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 4, after the word “ officers,’ 
lative.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Baker: Page 8, lines 3 to 18, after the 
words “Sec. 8,” strike out the rest of line 3 and all down to and in- 
cluding line 18, and, on page 9, tine 1, after the word “ States,” insert 
the following words: “und of the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
this amendment relates te a section that has not been read, and 
will ask him to withhold the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. I withhold the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 4. That all male persons between the ages of 21 and 40 shall be 
subject to registration in accordance with regulations to be prescribed 
by the President; and upon proclamation by the President or other 
‘public notice given by him or by his direction stating the time and 
place of such registration, it shall be the duty of all persons of the 
designated ages to present themselves for and submit to registration 
under the provisions of this act; and every such person shall be deemed 
to have notice of the requirements of this act upon the publication of 
said proclamation or other notice as aforesaid given by the President 
or by his direction; and amy person who shall willfully refuse or fail 
to present himself for registration or to submit thereto as herein 
vided, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in 
the proper district court of the United States, be punished by impris- 
onment for not less than three months nor more than one year, and 
shall thereupon be duly registered: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent the President from beginning imme- 
diately the enroliment or registration of citizens Mable to military duty 
as herein provided, or of otherwise commencing the exeention of this 
act: Provided further, That in the call of the docket preference shall 


be given, in courts trying the same, to the trial of criminal preceedings 
under this act. 


Mr. COX, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 


, 


strike out the word “ legis- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The vote first will be taken on ¢}, 
mittee amendments as reported im the bill. The Clerk \ 
port the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 17, strike out the word “ proper.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agree! 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, tine 17, at the end of the line insert the words ‘ 
jurisdiction thereof.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agrem) 4) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 22, strike out the words “ enrollment or,” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agrev| }» 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 25, strike out the word “preference” and inser: ; 
word “ precedence.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agrev« 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
page 10, after the word “ forty,” insert “ both inclusive.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 4, after the word “ forty ” insert the words ‘ 
clusive.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend. 


ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kaun: Page 10, line 20, after the word 
“ registered,” strike out all beginning with the word “ Provided” down 
- — including the word “ act,” in line 24. The matter so stricken ou; 
me Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
President from beginning immediately the enrollment or registration of 
citizens liable to military duty as herein provided, or of otherwise com- 
mencing the execution of this act.” 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to say to the 
committee that the purpose of this amendment is to perfect the 
text after adopting the plan of conscription. After adopting 
the plan of conscription, this language is unnecessary in thie bill, 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question’? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman puts back the word “ enroll- 
ment.” 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; I strike it out. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman strikes that out? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. McKENZIE. Now, I desire to offer one further amen 
ment. In line 24, strike out the word “further” after the 

word “ provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 24, strike out the word “ further.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed (0. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CALDWELL: Page 10, line 4, after the wor 
“ registration,” insert “in such grade and classes with reference ‘9 
previous military training, family dependents, age, trade, protest, 
occupation, and calling as the President may prescribe and.’ 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment is to enable the President to select a certain proportion 0! 
the male population within the age limit of 21 to 40 who can 
be drafted according to their age and calling as specified in the 
proposed amendment. The idea is this: Suppose the President 
felt it was advisable to call as the first men be wanted al! tle 
men in the United States who had seen military service if (1's 
or some other country who were between the ages of 2! 8! 
40, he could do it. Suppose the President wanted to call al! tie 
men in the United States between the ages of 21 and 4 who 
were unmarried. He could do it. Suppose he wanted to call 
all the men of any other class. Then this provision would pert! 
him to do that thing. It does not compel him to do it, but pe - 
mits him to do it. If he wanted the first men to be calle’ to b° 
of the ages between 21 and 25, and the second between 2) «1° 
35, and the third call between 35 and 40, he could do it. It 
gives a latitude so he can make it a selective draft, as (his)!!! 
provides. Without this provision the President must mike his 
selection from all the men in the United States, whetler ‘ey 
are married or unmarried, whether they are 21 or 40. Ife mus! 
first make his selection and then afterwards discharge t! 
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Mr. McKENZIB. I would like to ask my colleague if he does 
yot think, as the bill is written now, it gives the President suf- 
Acie power, 

. or. CALDWELL. I understand not, and I understand that 
she Judge Advocate General has so held. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. This relates to registration. 
»an expect to have a half dozen registrations? 
“Vr, CALDWELL, Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. He fixes the people you would subject to regis- 
tration, Does the gentleman propose, by his amendment, that 
the President shall first have the right to register those of 21 
vears of age? 

“Mr. CALDWELL. No. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the amendment amounts to. 

Mr. CALDWELL. No. I think what it means to do is this: 
That he can take those between the ages of 21 and 40 and can 
‘ake them regardless of what their business or profession is, 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. MANN. This only fixes the people who are subject to 
registration. It does not have anything to do with those who 
are drafted under the registration. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If you do not do it, how are you going 
to differentiate? 

Mr. MANN. He has the right to make them give their ages 
aud oecupations under the regulations he fixes now, 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do not think so. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Does the gentle- 


(mendment offered by Mr. Lirrite: Page 10, line 2, after the word 
“person” insert a new section, as follows, as section 4: 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a point or order, We 


have passed that. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
been passed, 

Mr. CALDWELL. The proposed amendment is to a place in 
the bill that we have already passed. 

Mr. LITTLE. It should be on page 11, line 2, 
section which we are now discussing—following 
“Act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman fram Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendmen‘ offered by Mr. Lirrie: Page 11, line 2, after 
“Act.” insert the following as section 4a: 

“That the sale of intoxicating liquor within 20 miles of any camp, 
barracks, fort, post, yard, school, or station of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States of America is hereby probibited ; 
that any person found guilty of any violation of this section shall, on 
conviction, be fined not less than $50 nor more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned for not less than 60 days nor more than one year, or both 
in the discretion of the court; but oa a second conviction shall be 
imprisoned for one year; that the several district courts of the United 
States are hereby invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain 
violations of this seetion. and it shall be the duty of the several dis- 
trict attorneys of the United States, in their respective districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney Genera!, to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent, enjein, and restrain such violations, and such proceedings 
shall be by way ‘of petition, and the court, on probable cause being 
shown, may at once, or at any time before final decree, make such 
temporary restraining orders as shall be deemed just in the premises, 
and on the request of the party complained of, or when said party 
shall have been duly notified of such petition, the court shall pro- 
ceed, a8 soon as may be to the hearing and determination of the case, 
and the court may eause any other parties to be summoned to appear 
whenever the court shall find the ends of justice require said other 
parties to be present and testify, and whether they live in said district 
or net. in which the eourt is held. subpoenas may be served in any dis- 
trict by the marshal thereof; that if a permanent injunction be 
sranted, or on trial the party complained of be found guilty of vio- 
lating this seetion, it shall be the duty of the United States marshal 
‘o destroy all intoxicating liquors in possession of said party at the 
ume the proceedings are begun, and said marsha) shall at said time 
Seize said liquors and hold them pending the trial or final hearing 
of said petition.” 


During the reading of the amendment the following oecurred: 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
a Se I made against the same amendment farther back 

1 DL, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same suggestion as 
to germaneness as I made the other time. 

fhe CHAIRMAN, The Chair wishes to say—— 

Mr. LITTLE. And I would like to have the amendment read. 
T object to being interrupted. 


The point of order is made that it has 


following the 
the word 


the word 
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The CHAIRMAN. The amendment, of course, will be read 
if the gentleman desires to discuss it. 

Mr. LITTLE. I did not eare to be shut off by New York City 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the amendment. 

The reading of the amendment was concluded. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. It would not only improve the American 
Army, but New York City, better than anything that could 
happen. 

Mr. CALDWELL. No doubt in 
Army bill and not a liquor bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment 
early in the evening 

Mr. LITTLE. I beg the Chair’s pardon, but it is a ver 
different amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Looking at the section of the bill and such 
portions of the bill as we have been over, and running through 
the bill, it seemed to the Chair that it was hardly germane 
Since that time the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry | 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oniver] have called 
attention to the language of the bill which they consider makes 
this matter in order. The Chair undertakes to say, and the 
Chair will be very glad to hear, because this is an important 
matter, discussion as to whether or not this amendment is in 


The Clerk will conclude the reading of 


the world; but this is an 


to this effect was offered 





order. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrre] has the floor. 
Mr. LITTLE. I am not asking for the floor now. I will 


speak later. 

The CHAIRMAN, the gentleman from 
[Mr. Kerry] wish to speak to the point of order? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit that this entire bill is for the purpose of increasing and 
organizing the Military Establishment of the United States. 
On the first page of this bill, the first provision in it, is— 

The President is authorized to 
and equip new armies. 


Does Pennsylvania 


immediately raise, organize, officer, 

Now, if you are going to organize the Military Establishment, 
that implies bringing soldters together ; it implies training them; 
it implies having an established place for that purpose. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that any provision providing for the efficiency, 
safety, and morale of the body thus brought together is 
mane to this bill. 

Now, not only that, but section 10 of this bill provides for an 
appropriation of $3,000,000,000 “for the national defense and 
for each and every purpose connected therewith.” Now, if this 
money is to be expended for the national defense, it can hardly 
be held that a provision providing for a dry zone 20 miles 
around a military establishment, which is essentially a_ pro- 
posal for the national welfare and defense, is not germane to 
the measure. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this entire bill is 
to bring together great masses of men under the idea of uni- 
versal compulsory service. Not only are we bringing soldiers 
together for the purpose of training, but we are doing it by a 
compulsory process, and this proposed amendment is of vita! 
importance. I had prepared an amendment of similar nature 
and I would like to submit a substitute in case it is held to be 
in order. I hold that this is a germane proposition to this 


bill and should be considered at this time while we are pro 


ger- 


viding for training camps and mobilization camps and for 
the army that is to be assembled in them for training and 
mobilization for warfare. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is per- 


fectly clear that this amendment is not germane to any feature 
of this bill. This bill is to raise an additional for the 
Army of the United States, to organize and equip such ad- 
ditional Army; and to say that the Congress of the United 
States can make it unlawful for somebody to sell liquor within 
20 miles of an Army camp is simply legislating on prohibition 


force 


in that particular locality without any reference to the or- 
ganization of the Army organized. 
Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen 


tleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, Does the gentleman mean to 
say that it has nothing to do whatever with the welfare of that 
Army? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. I say that it has nothing to do with tlic 
welfare of the Army to make a prohibition law where it is 
now authorized by the law of the State. That is precisely 
what you are attempting to do. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has no regard, 
then, for the experience in the past history of this Nation in 
war. Every other nation has had experience in that matter. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Does not the gentleman believe it would 
be better business for Congress to legislate as to how these 
people shall be paid? 

Mr. DENT. That has nothing to do with the point of order, 
but it seems to me to be perfectly clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
under this bill we can not undertake to declare that prohibition 
shall exist in certain localities in the United States where it does 
not exist now under State law within 20 miles of an Army 
post. 

Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. LITTLE. 
State law? 

Mr. DENT. I would not extend them any distance, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, it is possible that it would 
be within the jurisdiction of this Congress to pass a law specify- 
ing that alcoholic liquor should not be used on a Government 
reservation in a place where the jurisdiction of that reservation 
has been surrendered to the United States; but how this Con- 
gress can pass a law governing personal liberty and governing 
the conduct of the people in a place that the State has surren- 
dered to the Congress under the Constitution is beyond me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Are we not in this bill depriving a 
whole lot of people of their personal liberty ? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes; but that is under the constitutional 
provision that we have the right to raise an army. But there is 
no constitutional provision that says we have the right to say 
what shall be bought or sold in a certain county in any State 
in this Union. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not even if it were a protection to the 
army that is raised? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No. This Congress has a right to put. up a 
wall around its soldiers, and to say that nobody shall bring any- 
thing to them; but what shall happen outside is none of our 
business. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is not the argument to the effect 
that this amendment is germane based entirely on the merits of 
the morals involved, and not as to the machinery provided by 
this bill? This bill simply provides the mechanism whereby a 
certain number of men shall be assembled to be organized into 
an army. It does not say what shall be done with them or where 
they shaii stay or be raised. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. All the rest of these things are en- 
tirely outside the scope of that legislation. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman admits that 
these camps may be placed wherever the Congress requires? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
only where these camps shall be located. 
with the personal liberty of anyone. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman will admit that for the wel- 
fare of the Army there must be a mobilization. The gentleman 
admits that? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. And further, the gentleman admits that the 
most essential element of the mobilization is the training of 
these soldiers? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman admits that. Now, the gen- 
tleman must admit that the most demoralizing influence on those 
soldiers is the permission of the Federal Government to sell 
intoxicating drinks to these men. I ask the gentleman if that is 
not the truth? 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
speech. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. If that be true, why is it that the French and 
English Governments see to it that their soldiers get beer and 
wine daily? 


Mr. 
Yes. 
How far would you extend them under the 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


And this provision determines 
It does not interfere 


Oh, the gentleman is making a prohibition 
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Mr. HOWARD. I do not know what the French ani | 
Governments do, but I know that Russia has stopped (\, 
of spirituous liquors to her soldiers and people. 

Mr. SABATH. And the new Government of Russig 
scinded that ruling. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, there is no evidence that ther 
order in the new Government. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman , 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Yo») 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Yes; I yield to the gentleman fro) \I 
chusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. I would like to ask the gentlem,, 
Georgia whether, in his opinion, a change in the Article. 
would be germane to this bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. I would say yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then the gentleman’s argument is «, 
but I can not agree with him, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This amendment is to pro 
hibit the sale of liquor at any place within 20 miles of an Ay 
camp. Now, suppose the Government should locate an Arn)\ 
camp within 10 miles of the city of Louisville, in Kentucky. «) 
within 5 miles of Philadelphia, Pa., or within 8 miles of tho 
city of Cincinnati, in Ohio. What would be the rights of ¢), 
State? 

Mr. HOWARD. Of whom is the gentleman asking that ques. 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am putting that 
gentleman from Georgia. The gentleman stands for Stat 
rights sometimes. I am asking him what would be the eifec 
on the State law cf locating a camp 10 miles from a city? 

Mr. HOWARD. If we adopted the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Lirrre], then the sale of liquor in those 
places, if they were within the 20-mile limit, would be pro- 
hibited. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the Government, }by sim- 
ply locating training camps here and there and everywhere 
could abolish the sale of tiquor anywhere in the country. 

Mr. HOWARD. If I had my way about it, I would decrease 
the limit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman's 
personal views on this question, but I am asking whether this 
proposition does not intrench upon the rights of the States? 

Mr. BURNETT. Has not the Government done that at every 
immigration station all over the country under a similar proyi- 
sion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it has done so, there are 
immigration stations close to Boston, and yet liquor is sold in 
Boston. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is not the sale of liquor prohibited within 
a hundred yards of an immigration station? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, this proposed amendment 
does not say anything about where these troops shall be located 
It starts off with the proposition that liquor shall not be sold 
within 20 miles of where they are located. Just as I stated 
when I started my argument, the proposition here is purely a 
local-option measure for the States, which this Congress is try- 
ing to pass, and is entirely outside of our constitutional au 
thority. I ask for a ruling. : 

Mr. HOWARD. May I ask the gentleman one question 0! 
that point? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under the parliamentary situation her 
does the gentleman think it will be germane to this bill to oiler 
an amendment to make it a misdemeanor for anybody to se!! 10 
one of the soldiers to be enlisted under this bill a drink of 1 
toxicating liquors? : 

Mr. CALDWELL. We will come to that when we get to It 

Mr. HOWARD. It is not germane to this proposition. — 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New Yors 
attempts to argue the point of order, but he is not arguins i") 
point of order. He is arguing a constitutional questic'. rl : 
whole bill may be unconstitutional, but that would Not li 
my amendment out of order here. The courts can puss 0" 
the question of its constitutionality. The question burr © 
whether this amendment is germane to this particul:’ bill 


OL W; 


Mr. Chairman, will tio 


up to the 


| Now, here is a bill authorizing the President to raise 0) 0") 


for the United States of America, to organize it and }\t | i 
motion. Anything that will make it efficient and compel’! " 
that purpose is germane. It has been held, Hinds, vv utic 
section 5910, as I suggested a while back, that target Poor" 
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for example, is a part of the organization of an army. The or- 
vanization of an army does not include target practice any more 
than it does anything else that makes that army efficient. A 
man who is drunk can not shoot straight. And what is the use 
of having target practice if you do not bring men to it who are 
competent to shoot at the target? 

rhe gentleman is discussing personal liberty. You take a 
man away from his home and send him away to be killed with- 
out asking him whether he wants to go, and then you propose 
ty let another fellow sell whisky to him to kill him before he 
vets to the front, and you eail that personal liberty. That does 
not touch the germaneness of this proposition. 

Now. as to the distance, 20 miles or 5 miles, the gentleman 
has suggested that they should not be allowed to sell liquor in 
ihe Government reservation or camp. That would not help 
the Army any. Every time you establish a camp there will be 
» row of saloons within 20 feet of it. If they are not there 
when the eamp is established, they soon will be. Nobody in 
this country is prepared for war except the saloons and bawdy- 
houses. After considerable observation of this evil while in 
ihe Volunteer Army, I have made up my mind that you could 
increase the efficiency of the American Army at least 25 per 
eent by taking liquor away from the training camps. I have 
concluded from experience that it is net a bit of use to shut 
off the sale of liquor within half a mile or a mile of the camp. 
if you put it 20 miles away you will have a sober army and you 
will send a sober army to Europe, and that is the purpose of 
this amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Would not a hundred miles away be safer? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will accept that amendment, if the gentle- 
man desires, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin desire 
to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair is ready to rule, I do not care 
te take up time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I understood the Chair to say 
that he wanted to recognize any gentleman whe desired to speak 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize any gentleman 
who wishes to speak on it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
the Chair of his own volition stated that In view of his atten- 
tion having been called to certain language in the bill he had 
some doubt as to the correctness of his ruling on an amendment 
previously offered by me. The amendment which I offered, and 
which the Chair at the time ruled to be out of order, forbade 
and provided penalties for sale of liquor to officers and enlisted 
men in the Regular Army or in the new army that is to be 
organized, and I submit to the Chair that that amendment was 
in order. 

The final purpose of this bill is to raise an efficient army. and 
whatever interferes with the efficiency of that army or detracts 
therefrom is entirely germane and material. There are provi- 
sions in this bill that relate to the pay, allowances, and pensions 
of officers as well as enlisted men. Certainly an amendment 
which seeks to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to officers 
and soldiers in the Army, for whose pay, allowances, and pen- 
sions this bill undertakes to provide for, is in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that the bill under consideration 
provides only for the assembling of troops, and not for any 
establishment relating to the organization of those troops. In 
fact, the bill by its very title shows that it is of an emergency 
character, intended to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment, and all through the various paragraphs and sections 
of this bill it is limited entirely to increasing the personnel. 
Nowhere do you find anything relating to an authorization pro- 
viding as to the organizing of establishments. 

act OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. IL yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Section 9 provides for the pay, 
allowances, and pensions—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
lefense act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is already in the national-defense 
‘ct, and ft relates to the personnel. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment under consideration has nothing in common with 
that. It is different in character entirely. It relates to condi- 
tions apart from the personnel, and is for permanent conditions. 
_ Nothing is better settled in the decisions of this House under 
Subdivision 7 of Rule XVI, which reads as follows: 


And no motion on a. pro sition or subject different from that under 
Consideration shall be dam ted under ae ef amendment. 


That is already in the national- 
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That such an amendment is not germane under that para- 


graph of the rule there have been numerous decistons. For in- 
stance, we find under subsection D of the note— 
Two subjects are not necessarily germane because they are related, 


There are numerous citations confirming that. 

For instance, an amendment relating to commerce hetween 
the States, an amendment relating to commerce within the 
several States is not germane; to a proposition to relieve desti- 
tute citizens of the United States and Cuba, a proposiion de- 
claring a state of war in Cuba and proclaiming neutrality, is 
not germane; to a provision for the erection of a building for 
a mint, an amendment to change the coinage laws is now 
germane. 

There the Chair has instances of matters that were ruled 
upon as not being germane. But this amendment is very far- 
fetched from a relation to anything carried in the bill, because 
there is nothing in the bill that relates to forts or army posts, 
or anything of that character. It relates exclusively to the 
personnel and provides for increasing the personnel. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman conceive of anything 
broader than the language in section 10 that “there is hereby 
appropriated for the national defense, and for each and every 
purpose connected therewith, $3,000.000,000 ” 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no authorization whatever in this 
bill for any army post or any of the other establishments re- 
ferred to in the amendment under consideration. It relates 
exclusively to the personnel, and the section referred to by the 
gentlethan refers to the expenses oecasioned by the necessary 
items carried in this bill. If you are going to hold this in order, 
you can hold in order anything relating to the general welfare 
of the country. It would be establishing a precedent of the 
wildest character and open the door for all kinds of legislation. 
You might as well negative and eliminate the whole paragraph 
of the rule I have referred to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Section 10 relates not only to the personne! 
but to each and every purpose connected with the nationsal 
defense. If that is not bread enough to Jet in the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor to soldiers, I do not know what would be 
broad enough. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, prohibitive liquor legislation has 
almost uniformly been along the lines of prohibiting the sale 
within certain areas. In Tennessee, where was enacted what 
was called the 4-mile law, it was at first provided that no intoxi- 
cating liquors should be sold within 4 miles of an incorporated 
institution of learning not situated in an incorporated city or 
town. Immediately there sprung up corporations of institutions 
of learning within 4 miles of where liquor was lawfully sold 
prior thereto. The courts held uniformly that the sale of liquor 
then became unlawful. Whether it ought to be 4 or 20 miles was 
for the legislative body to determine, and while the courts might 
think the legislation was unwise, that the area was greater 
than necessary, yet the courts held that the legislature was the 
judge of the number of miles or the number of yards or the 
number of feet in the prohibitive provisions of the act. Con- 
gress is the judge of whether or not it is necessary for tlie 
proper protection of these young men at training camps to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within certain distances, 
and it seems to me that regardless of the merits it is a ques- 
tion for the Chair to submit to the House, because it is certainly 
covered by the sweeping provisions of the bill, especially the 
one just read by the gentleman from Michigan. 

While we might not vote for 20 miles, while we might be 
willing to provide for a less distance, in time of war the pro- 
tection of the Army and the soldiers being trained in these 
camps is of the highest possible publie interest, and if we be- 
lieve it is necessary to stop the sale of liquor in Washington 
to protect the soldiers at the Washington Barracks, or any 
other place, I think we have the power to do it. Whether if 
would be wise or unwise is not the question, in passing on this 
point of order. It is not a question of prohibition so far as the 
local people are concerned. It is a question of the sale of 
liquor within certain proximity to training camps. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Suppose you prohibited the continuance of 
picture shows within 20 miles of a training camp. 

Mr. SIMS. If Congress determined that it would be for the 
welfare and the proper training and drilling of the Army, ! 
think it could prevent a picture show, and it could preveni 
even a Sunday school if it determined that it was in the interest 
of the efficieney of the Army to do so. In other words Congress 
is the sole judge of what should be done to protect the health 
and morals of the soldiers, and no technical point of order 
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as to procedure in legislation should be allowed to stand in 
the way of such action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This is not 
a question of constitutional authority. Every Member who is 
familiar with the preeedents of this body knows that for quite 
a while the tendency in this House has been to narrow the rule 
of germaneness so as to exclude many amendments that would 
seém to be naturally appropriate and in order. I do not know 
that the Chair is in sympathy with that tendency, but such are 
the precedents, The question is not one of constitutional au- 
thority, but whether or not this amendment is in order as a 
parliamentary proposition on this bill. ' 

This bill is a bill to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Hstablishment of the United States. It 
provides for raising an army and for various details in ref- 
erence to same. The bill also provides for training the army 
and the pay of the army. On the ground of training it is sug- 
gested that this amendment would be germane as tending to 
surround the Government camps with proper moral surround- 
ings, and thereby increase the efficiency of the men in training. 
This would be a very appealing argument if the question pre- 
sented was a vote on the merits. But I think it will be per- 
fectly plain that if this amendment is held to be in order, all 
sorts of amendments of a social character would be in order 
and could be attached to the bill. While the question is not 
without difficulty, I think that under the precedents the amend- 
ment is hardly germane. The Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order. The action of the Chair, of course, is subject 
to the superior authority of the House. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas appeals from 
the ruling of the Chair, and the question is, Shall the ruling of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 124, noes 3. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
comunittee. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, do I understand 
that the ruling of the Chair applies to the amendment that I 
offered ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was dealing exclusively with 
the amendment under consideration. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reoffer 
my amendment, and ask that the Clerk read it. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. I thought that I was recognized to offer an 
amendment. I yielded to consideration of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr,. Lirrte]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ALMON. Was it not agreed and announced a while ago 
that amendments would be called as they appear on file? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know of any amend- 
ments on file. 

Mr. ALMON. I sent up three. 

The CHAIRMAN. That announcement was with respect to 
another section of the bill, where debate had been exhausted 
and a number of amendments were at the desk. They were 
ealled in the order that they were placed at the desk. The 
gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the Clerk report 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Cox: Amend by inserting, after the word “ ages,” 
in line 7, page 10, the following: 

“including all aliens who have not taken out their first papers or 
declared their intention of becoming citizens, except countries with 
which our Nation is or may be at war.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the expiration of five minutes all debate upon this amend- 
ment shall close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of five minutes debate upon 
the pending amendment shall close. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. And may I take the time to make this state- 
ment, that I hope the committee will proceed to expedite this 
bill a little faster. I have just been informed that the Senate 


expects to vote upon a similar bill about 10 o’clock to-night, 
and I would like to have a vote upon this bill earlier than that. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Cnairman, I do not know that I shall con- 
sume the whole of my five minutes. This is an amendment to 
section 4, and section 4 is the one in the bill which gives to the 
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President of the United States the power to make ), . 
ment of all male citizens between the ages of 21 and 4) . 
We are voting on a measure to-day providing for selectiy.. , 
scription, and in all human probability in the course of {}\. ,,, 
few months we are going to send hundreds of thous, 
American boys, either American born or naturalized. 
infernos of France to fight. Our country as yet has not , 

the point where we are bleeding white. Many of tho 
countries over there are to-day and for the last 1s ; 
have been bleeding white. Just how many aliens there 
this country who are allied with our country I do no; 

I mean by that I do not know how many men of wm‘lit;; 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years, who are subjects of 4),,, 
countries with which our country is now allied, are | 
country who could become soldiers. Recently this Howse ) 
a bill which gave to the allies power to send their yyo) 
to use such moral suasion as they possibly could upon their <)),. 
jects to induce them to go home and join the respective : 
in France and Belgium. Considerable opposition to {| 
tem developed here at that time, but suffice it to say 
House finally passed the bill. ; 

My amendment does not provide that these aliens, citize)s 
of England, France, Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, Italy, o) 
Russia, shall be drafted into the service of the United St; 
It only provides that while the registration of Amerie: « 
zens, of American soldiers between the ages of 21 and 40. js 
being had, the same machinery, the same power, the siaie Go 
ernment influence, shall be brought to bear upon the sub jec 
of these foreign powers who are here and who refuse to rety 
home to defend their country upon European soil, when t)y 
powers have used every moral persuasion and influence thy 
have at their command to induce them to return. I hesrd t! 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], announce this eveniie i! 
he thought his committee soon would bring in a bill that wo 
enable this Government to conscript that class of iim | 
directed a letter to the Secretary of War, to the State Deo): 
ment, to the Department of Commerce, to the Departme: 
Labor, with a view of finding out how many of these people « 
military age there are in this country. And absolutely do 
to this good hour, according to replies I have received 
this department, there is no data at all in this country th 
show or tell how many subjects of foreign countries are | 
who are subject to military duty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 
ment only for registration purposes? 

Mr. COX. That is all I intend. Now, it might be argued. 
as some one intimated here this evening, that it will be i 
lation of international law if not in violation of treaties : 
between this country and foreign countries if we underivos 
draft these men into our Army. Great God of the univers 
that be true had not we better quickly amend our tr 
Now, should this legislation run and our Government (lv 
wise to undertake to conscript the subjects and citi 
England who are shirking their duty, who are refusing ‘0 ¢ 
abroad, does anyone question for a momen that after (li 
lish Government is given the power to come over here « 
refuse to go home to join their colors that England woud | 
happy to have us conscript them? Now, the only purpo~ 
my amendment is that, and that is all I seek .> obtain. W! 
it is in correct or proper language or not I am not cle 
I think it is, and the only purpose I seek to obtain is that 
they are requiring of your boy and my boy between tlic as 
of 21 and 40 years in the next two months that he prow! 
himself for enrollment, that the same machinery be pu' ! 
tion against the subjects of England, France, Russia, >« 
Rumania, Italy, and let us see how many of them «rc 
so if we reach the point later on when we fass a law (hi! 
conscript these people of military age we will know 
time how much of an army we can get by that syste 
scription. Who is going to oppose it? What possible har 
come of it? What possible objection can there be to © 
this enrollment at this time, gentlemen, of the subjects «: 
powers who are here of military age and who refuse to -" | 
and defend their flag when they have been fighting ov 
for the last two years and nine months? I ask, Mr. ‘ 
that the amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendme! 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announce! | 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee again divided; and there were—iye> »- 

57. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 


Is this : 








1917. 


Indiana demands 
have risen, not a 


gentleman from 
Ten gentlemen 


The CHAIRMAN, The 
tell [After counting. | 
sufficient number. 

Sp the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


“T| e CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

mdment by Mr. CALDWELL: On page 11, line 2, after the word 
ret.’ Iusert as a new section: 

‘Sec, 4a. For the purposes of this act a man shall be considered 21 
day before his twenty-first birthday and not to be above 40 until 
the day before his forty-first birthday.” 

Mr. CALDWELI£ Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment, I will say, is for the purpose of providing that all the 
States shall have the same rule as to when a man becomes 21 
and 41. There are some States—the State of Alabama, for in- 
stance—which fixes the date of the twenty-first birthday as the 
day when a man becomes 21, whereas the State of New York 
fixes it at the day before the twenty-first birthday as the day 
when he becomes 21. This amendment is offered in order that 
eyery State may have exactly the same day on which a man 
becomes 21 years of age. I think this bill ought to carry that 
provision. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think the War Department can 
take care of the construction of the law without having us put 
in here the absurd proposition that a man is 21 the day before 
he is 21. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will ask the gentleman if the War Depart- 
ment has not already fixed the rule? 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALMON,. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ALMON: Page 10, line 17, after the word “ States,” 
insert the words “ or State court.” 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I requested time to speak dur- 
ing the time allotted for general debate but failed to secure it, 
as no doubt many others did, on account of the limited time 
and the large number who desired to speak, and, having failed 
to secure unanimous consent to address the House this morn- 
ing, 1 will now, since the bill has been taken up for neading 
and amendments, avail myself of this opportunity to address 
the House and express my views upon the pending measure. 

I voted against the war resolution and gave my reasons for 
doing so, and it is not necessary or proper to repeat them at 
this time. Time may change the views of some who at that 
time thought I was wrong; but, since the war resolution was 
passed by Congress and approved by the President, I am 
heartily and earnestly in favor of prosecuting the war to a 
successful end. Whether we wanted it or not, we are now in 
the greatest war in the history of the world, against the great- 
est military power in the world. The safety and honor of our 
Nation and the lives and liberty of our people, our homes, our 
women and children are all involved. The situation is indeed 
It may be that we have a long, hard fight before us. 
We may have to raise an army of two or three million soldiers 
und send them to Europe. There may be fighting on this side 
of the Atlantic, too, before it is over. No one knows or can tell 
at this time. It is the imperative duty of Congress to make 
provision for men and money with which to prosecute the war. 
We can not and should not shirk our responsibility and under- 
luke to pass it up to some one else. Then, how shall this army 
be raised? Who should be included and who exempted from 
service? 

At the time the war resolution was under consideration in 
the House we all understood from what we could hear and 
read that certain Army oflicers had prepared a bill to be sub- 
mitted to Congress making provision for this increase of the 
\rmy. We understood that such a bill would require all of 
this great Army to be selected from our young men between 
the ages of 19 and 25; that it failed to make any provision for 
Shite units, so that men from the same State, or from politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State, could be placed in the same com- 
iuind. We also understood that in it there was no provision 
‘or the seleetion to be made by local citizens not connected 
with the Military Establishment. This was the bill which I 
li in mind and to which I expressed my opposition in my 
‘elnarks On the war resolution. I was then opposed to such a 
‘heasure, and if it were before the House to-day I would op- 
Dose it and vote against it. The very idea of drafting our 
l-yeax-old boys into the military service to fight in the trenches 
‘i Kurope and exempting all over 25 was something that I 
could not and would not indorse or vote for. This turned out 
to be true, as such a measure was sent a few days later by the 
War Department to the Military Committees of the House and 
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Senate, but was rejected or amended so as to relieve it of those 
objectionable features. 

Provision for raising this Army must be made now by this 
Congress. The Military Committees of both Houses have had 
the subject under consideration and have had hearings for 
some time. There is but one bill before the House to be con- 
sidered, and we all know that is the only one that can be 
passed by this Congress. Most of the provisions of this bill 
have the approval of each member of the Military Committee 
of the House. It is true that there are two reports from the 
committee—one the majority and the other the minority. The 
only difference between the majority and the minority reports 
of the Military Committee of the House is that the majority 
report favors raising the first 500,000 men by the volunteer 
system, but the bill reported by the committee expressly 
authorizes the President to resort to the selective-draft 
to raise the first 500,000 whenever he decides that it 
be effectively done by voluntary enlistment. It fixes 
for the President to make such decision. He might de so in 
24 hours, and it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that he 
would, for the reavon that he has repeatedly objected to the 
volunteer plan. Why, then, put it within his discretion to do 
something we all know he is opposed to? So, after all, the 
effect of the plan of the majority report is to place it in the 
discretion of the President to undertake to raise the first 500,000 
men by voluntary enlistment, and the result would be that it 
would not be done and all would be raised by one plan, and that 
the selective draft, which the President, the Secretary of War, 
the General Staff of the United States Army, and all the other 
Army experts and officers insist is the best and quickest way 
to raise an army under present conditions and secure an early 
victory. There is in reality no volunteer plan before us to 
vote for. To inject the plan of the majority report into the 
bill would only result in delay and confusion. It is agreed by 
all that the second installment of 500,000 men shall be raised 
by the selective-draft plan. The President and all those con- 
nected with the War Department insist that all slrould be 
selected under one and the same plan, and that is the selective 
draft. 

The bill before us for consideration now, as amended, fixes 
the age limit from 21 to 40 years. It makes express provision 
for State units, so that men from the same State or political 
subdivisions thereof will be together and in the same command. 
It requires that the boards or tribunals to be appointed to make 
the selections and pass on the exemptions shall be composed of 
citizens not connected with the Military Establishment. The 
House bill fixes the age limit from 21 to 40 years. The Senate 
bill from 21 to 27 years. The difference as to age limits, as well 
as all other differences, will be adjusted between the two Houses 
in the usual way. The bill before us, as we have amended it, 
also provides for an increase of the wages of the private from 
$15 to $30 per month. It also prohibits substitutes and exemption 
from service by the payment of bounty. 

All male persons within the age limits finally fixed in the bill 
will be required to register at such time and place as may be 
fixed by proclamation of the President, or other public notice 
given by his direction. 

The bill as amended expressly exempts from the draft system 
the Vice President of the United States, the officers, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, of the United States and of the several 
States and Territories, and all other persons in the military and 
naval service of the United States. regularly and duly ordained 
ministers and certain others on account of religious creed, who 
are particularly described in the bill, and also authorizes the 
President to exempt from the draft system those engaged in 
industries, including agriculture, who may be determined by the 
President from time to time to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces during the war, and those in a status with respect 
to persons dependent upon them for support, which renders their 
exemption advisable. The President is also authorized to estab- 
lish throughout the United States tribunals for the purpose of. 
enforcing and carrying into effect the terms and provisions of 
the act, together with such regulations as he shall prescribe and 
determine necessary, the members of each of such tribunals to 
be citizens of the United States not connected with the Military 
Establishment. Such exemptions, however, do not relieve any 
State of supplying its quota in proportion that its population 
bears to the total population of the country. 

The question of who will be exempted, including those engaged 
in industries, farmers, and those who have others dependent 
upon them for support, will be passed upon by boards composed 
of citizens who are not connected with the Military Establish- 
ment, and anyone feeling aggrieved by his enrollment or draft 
is given a remedy by habeas corpus proceedings either In a State 
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or Federal court. We are also informed by the Secretary of War 
that the process of registration and selection after registration 
will be under the direction of the governors of the several States, 
through the county officers; that the plan of registration will be 
similar to registration of voters; and that the plan of selection 
will be somewhat after the plan of selection of jurors—all by 
local authorities. 

Instead of referring to the splendid young men who are se- 
lected, and who answer the call of their country in defense of 
the Nation, as “ conscripts,” they should be referred to as selected 
soldiers or “ selects,” which implies that they go forth because 
they are selected by those in authority as being capable and de- 
pendable in time of trouble and danger. Why should not the 
young men of Alabama who are selected be referred to as Ala- 
hama’s select soldiers, and the different divisions be given such 
titles as “ First Alabama Select Cavalry ” and “ Fourth Alabama 
Select Infantry,” and so forth? They will be composed of young 
men, some of whom are descendants of those who constituted 
the immortal Fourth Alabama Infantry and other brave and 
patriotic commands during the Civil War. [Applause.] Let all 
the people and the newspapers speak of the plan as the “ draft 
system” and not “ conscription,” and of those selected as “ se- 
lects ” and not “ conscripts.” Neither the word “ conscription ” 
nor “ conscript” appears anywhere in the bill. When one comes 
up to all of the requirements of fhe law and is selected, he goes 
forth in answer to the call of his country just like a juror who is 
selected on account of his qualifications and goes into the jury to 
pass upon the life of his fellow man. One is no more a conscript 
than the other. These are duties which the citizen owes his 
country and his Government. 

From the registration of eligibles there will be selected 500,000 
for the first draft or installment, to be pro rated among the 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia in proportion to the 
population, and credit shall be given to each State or subdivision 
thereof for the number of men who are in the military service 
of the United States as members of the National Guard. It is esti- 
mated that from about 8,000 to 10,000 would be Alabama’s part, 
which would be from 800 to 1,000 from each congressional dis- 
trict. After allowing credit for the number enlisted in the Na- 
tional Guard from the eighth district of Alabama, as provided 
by the bill, it would seem, according to such estimate, that there 
would be only about an average of 100 from each of the seven 
counties, both white and colored, less than the number who en- 
listed in the National Guard a couple of years ago from some of 
the counties in the district. Probably only 1 out of every 20 of 
those who are required to registes will be selected for the first 
installment of 500,000. The percentage would, however, depend 
upon the m&ximum age limit that may finally be agreed upon 
between the House and Senate. 

I am no doubt like most of the other Members of the House, 
especially from the South, naturally prejudiced against the 
word “ conscript ” as applied to soldiers, and at the beginning of 
this war we were inclined to oppose anything like conscription. 
zasting impressions were made upon my mind when I was a 
boy as we sat around the big log fire at night in our old coun- 
try home, after the Civil War, and heard Confederate soldiers 
whose lives were spared, who were allowed to return to their 
homes, and whom I will always honor, revere, and admire, as 
they told of the contempt and odium attached to the conscripted 
soldiers, who often undertook to evade service by deserting and 
hiding in caves and swamps, and sometimes deserted and joined 
the enemy. No odium should attach to soldiers who are each 
selected like all others, in the manner provided by law, on ac- 
count of their peculiar qualifications. Such soldiers are not 
conscripts. Neither the word “ conscription” nor “ conscript ” 
appears in this bill. The conscript law passed by the Confeder- 
ante Congress gave all an opportunity to volunteer, and no one 
was conscripted until he failed and refused to volunteer. 

It is now evident to us all that there is buf one plan that can 
be adopted by this Congress at this time, and that is the draft 
system, whieh not only has the approval but the earnest and 
hearty support of President Wilson, the War Department, and, 
it seems, a very large majority of both Houses of Congress. 

It is said that every Confederate veteran who is a Member of 
this House and Senator BANKHEAD, of Alabama, the only one in 
the Senate, and almost every one of the 20 Spanish-American 
pa Veterans who are Members of this House favor the selective 
draft. 

I have not had any military training or experience and know 
but little about military affairs. Our country is in a critical 
condition. We find ourselves unprepared to prosecute this 
great war. We must make preparation, and that as quickly as 
possible. One of the things we all agree must be done, and 
that is to secure at least a half million more soldiérs and train 
and equip them as quickly as possible. How can this be done 
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and at the same time have each State furnish its pro rata py-+> 
Who knows best how to do it? Men like myself, withoyt mij) 
tary training or experience, or men who have been educate) ho 
the Government in our military schools and have made «,.. 
questions their life work and study—President Wilson 1... 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy during this canes 
the Secretary of War, also the General Staff of the Army o.. 
all the other great military experts of this country who j.., 
been educated and trained by the United States Governmer: 
for military service, instruction, and advice, all indorse «) 
insist upon one plan, and that the selective draft, for yyy. 
ing this increase in the Army to continue during the wy 9 
Should we not respect and give weight (® their views 4), 
opinions, realizing, as we must, that the responsibility foy j). 
conduct and prosecution of this war must rest largely upon 
them? So, taking all of these things into consideration, | jo. 
lieve that it is my duty to vote for the bill which has the jy. 
dorsement and approval of the President of the United Stsj{ox 
and all those connected with the War Department. ‘Ty qo 
otherwise would mean that I was opposed to making provision 
which would authorize our Commander in Chief to raise ») 
army for the prosecution of this war. 

As I stated in my remarks on the war resolution, billions o: 
doliars will be required to defray the expenses of this war 
Billions have already been appropriated. Whatever sum may 
be required must be paid, first or last, out of the pockets of tho 
American people. This war is going to be a hard experienc 
for all of our people. It wiil demand universal sacrifice. })y) 
this sacrifice should be as equitably- apportioned as it is possible 
to be. It should not fall upon any one person in a way that 
means actual want and suffering while another is left untouched. 
Justice in taxation means equality in the effect of the tax ypon 
the actual conditions of the people who pay it. It may be a 
far greater sacrifice for a person of small means to be taxed a 
few dollars than for one of wealth te be taxed very heavily, 
It will be just as much the duty of Congress to make provision 
for the raising of money with which to enable the President, 
who is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, to prosecute 
this war as it is to make provision for the raising of an army 
with which to fight the battles of the war. It will become the 
duty of Congress, however unpleasant it may be, since the war 
has been declared and this additional expense is made albso- 
lutely necessary, to increase taxes, to levy new and additional 
taxes, and to pass many other war measures. No doubt the rate 
of tax on incomes will be greatly increased and the amount of 
exemptions reduced. Many things may be taxed which 
never taxed before, as the expense of the great Army and Navy 
will be many times as much as it ever was before tn the history 
of the Nation. Stamp taxes will be imposed, no doubt, on 
many things and articles not heretofore taxed during prior 
wars, but I hope and believe that it will alt be done in a fair 
and equitable manner. But money is the smallest part of the 
prebable cost. Far above money cost is the irrecoverable cost 
in men, that can not be measured by money; a loss which can 
not be computed in gold. 

But when this measure is passed and put into operation by 
our Commander in Chief, the State of Alabama, which I repre- 
sent in part, can be depended upon to furnish her full quota of 
brave and patriotic men as she has always done in the past, 
and they will discharge their duties in a manner creditable to 
themselves, the State, and the Nation. The eighth district of 
Alabama, which I have the honor to represent, embracing tlic 
beautiful Tennessee Valley, will furnish her full quota from 
her brave and gallant young men who will prove to be as fear- 
less as any soldiers who ever marched upon a battle field. 
There will be no cowards or shirkers among them. [App):use.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment oliere: 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALmon]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commil'es, ! 
have not had anything to say on this legislation. I have rr 
frained from participating in it for reasons fairly well know. 
The term of “ conscript ” is awfully odious to me. I suppose t!:! 
feeling is sentimental, and I presume it is because I have !i\°"' 
most of my mental life in the history of the United States. 

I voted to retain the volunteer system. I also voted to al: 
thorize Col. Roosevelt to raise a division for European servic’ 
at once. Both of these provisions were stricken. out, and, 0 
course, nothing is left now to me except to stand by the Nation 
in war; and, therefore, I must vote for the conscript syst”. 
although it is hard to do so; but we must not declare war one 
day and refuse to raise an army the next day. I wish that | he 
membership of this House would listen to the reading «' ® 
letter in the form of a calt from Maj. Smith, of the Third Regi- 
ment of Ohio, in recruiting that regiment. I ask the fairnes 
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try on the field of battle, to put a ban upon such matters as this 
eall suggests, for our boys will go into this war, and we do not 
want them branded, as this letter is doing. I want the unanimous 
consent that the Clerk may read this call, which is officially 
signed by the major of the Third Regiment of Ohio. It will 
accentuate our intense opposition to conscription, the uniform 
odium that surrounds this un-American system. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. ALMON. Do you not think it would be a credit to the 
young man who passes this examination and is selected as a 
soldier, and do you not think he would esteem it as an honor, 
and therefore should be referred to as a selected soldier and not 
as a conseript? 

Mr. FESS. When our sons go to this war, if it be their lot 
thus to serve the Nation, I want them to be regarded as men 
who have gone at the call of their country, in order to save the 
honor, if not the life, of this Nation, and I do not want any 
brand to be placed upon them. [Applause.] 

I would say that this article is in the newspaper owned by 
Goy. Cox, of my State, and published in my own district, and 
it is no reflection upon the governor, a former Member of this 
House, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the article. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

URGENT APPEAL 'S ISSUED BY MAJ. SMITH-——ARE YOU GOING TO VOLUNTEER 
OR BH A CONSCRIPT SOLDIER? IS ASKED. 


Are you going to be a volunteer or a conscripted soldier? is the 
question you are confronted with if you are eligible for service. 

Imminence of the selective-draft law is facing every man eligible 
for the service in the face. 

There are only four days left before men will face the choice of 
joining by their own free will or by force. 

The Third Regiment needs 400 men to bring it up to peace strength 
and 500 additional to reach the war-strength requirements. 

Men who join now will have the opportunity of selecting the com- 
pany in which they have the most friends. When the draft bill goes 
into effect, they will be put wherever the officer sees fit. 

I personally would alvise every man who is eligible for service to 
join immediately, and thereby be among the choice. 

If you volunteer, you'll be treated as a gentleman by your fellow 
soldiers. If you’re drafted, you'll be branded for life. 

The man who joins now has every advantage over the man who 
waits. He will be fully equipped when he enters the service, and will 
not be subjected to the horrors of the concentration camp. 

He will have the honor of being a volunteer, fighting for his,country, 
and will not be placarded by his comrades with shame. 

Will you act or wil! you wait until the Federal officer knocks at 
your door, while a jeering crowd stands without? 

Maj. Leon E. Situ. 


Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I judge that is from an officer of the National 
Guard of Ohio seeking volunteers for the National Guard. Does 
not that indieate a lack of willingness on the part of Ohio to 
furnish its quota for the National Guard, and does it not make 
necessary the selective conscription in order to obtain an Army? 
| Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman be given five minutes more. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does it not show that they have not been 
given a chance to volunteer? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think it is only fair that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] should have a minute in which 
to answer that question, but after the expiration of that time I 
im going to ask to close debate. We must get on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s request is fer an exten- 
sion of time. How much? 

Mr. HULBERT. Five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. I do not want that much time. 

Mr. HULBERT. Not exceeding five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the extension of the 
centleman’s time five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman ought to have time to 
answer, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not ask for five minutes, but 
I do ask for time to say this: That we here propose to conscript 
our boys and then attempt to exempt the boys on the farm. I 
have here seen men demand eonscription and then vote to exempt 
their own people. We conscript our boys and then attempt to 
exempt those in the mines. We conscript our boys and then at- 
tempt to exempt those in the munition plants. Members have 


loudly demanded this conscript system and then, in crowds, 
walked between the tellers to vote an exemption of special 
classes. We do it by the selective draft. I want to know who 
Speaks for the college boy and the boy who is preparing to be 
useful to his country? Is there anybody here? Have they no 
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friends to speak for them—those that do not happen to be en- 
gaged in this or that profession or industry? I know sons who 
have nothing to offer but sound bodies and clean minds and 
pure hearts. Such boys make good soldiers, but I would like to 
have somebody speak for their honor as they go into the field. 
I do not dare in this place speak of rights of our sons, as we 
have been told over and over again that they have no rights. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. While I do not concede the inhuman philosophy 
thus announced, I do not want our sons to be called * conscripts,” 
even though by your proposed enactment here you are fixing the 
stigma upon those who are denied the common rights never be 
fore questioned. 

Mr. MAYS. Why do you ¢all them conscripts? 

Mr. FESS. I mean in the way in which this published eall 
comes. It is the general attitude of the entire country toward 
conscription. Now, since we have decided for conscription, do 
we in this Congress want to put a ban or stigma such as that eall 
places upon the boys who have no exemption? It is not fair; it 
is not just. These boys have no rights. It is not theirs to ask 
the question why; it is only theirs to do and die. [Applause.] 
If we deny our sons all rights, we can at least protect their 
good names while they tender their services and, it may be, 
their lives. 

Mr. TEMPLE. 
question? 

Mr. FESS. My time is up. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on the 
pending paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama {[Mr. DENT]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Armon]. The Clerk will 
first report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, line 17, after the word “ States,” 
State court.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ALMON. It gives the State courts authority. 

‘The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ALMON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 41, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ALMon: After the word “than,” on line 18, page 
10, strike out the word “ three,” and, on line 19, strike out the words 
‘“months nor more than one year” and insert in lieu thereof “ not less 
than one month nor more than six months.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Sears: Page 10, line 14, after the word “ 
strike out the word “ willfully ” and insert after the word “or” 
words “ without reasonable excuse.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Rose: Page 10, line 8, after the word “ registra 
tion,” insert “ which proclamation or notice shall be published in one 
or more newspapers published in the district where such registration 
is to be made.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WiLson of Texas: Page 10, line 10, after the 
word “act,” insert the following: “And each person so registering shall 
at such time have the right to offer his services to the country for 
military duty during the period of the war, and a record of any such 
tender of services shall be made.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
nent, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McCurntie: Add at the end of the section, om 
line 2, page 4, the following proviso: “Provided, That all aliens whe 
shall become citizens of the United States shall, upen becoming natural- 
ized, be subject to military duty, and their names shall be certified to 
the proper authorities to be added to the list of those subject to be 
drawn tor the Army.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the zentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Barurick: After line 2, 
following as a new section : 

“That the President ef the United States is hereby authorized to 
enlist and equip an army of not to exceed 1,000,000 male and female 
persons, to serve no lenger than during the term of the war, or a lesser 
term if the President may se eleet, as farm laborers. The President 
shall have power to prescribe all rules and regulations for enlistment, 
for duty assignment, for officers, for pay from farmers receiving the 
services of said persons, or otherwise: Provided, That no officer or 
private of the said agricultural army shall be eligible for retirement 
pay or pensions, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

Mr. BATHRICK, Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

SEVERAL Mempers. No! 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MEBKER. I make the point of order. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The Chairman has ruled. Now, gentle- 
men, I think it is needless to assume you are not. familiar with 
this question of food and its important relation to the success 
of this war. The Agricultural Department and fhose gentle- 
men upon whom devolves the labor of aeeeleratingythe planting 
of foodstuffs this year are appealing to the farmers of this 
country. I think that is all they are doing. I do not intend 
to condemn them for doing no more than that, but I beg your 
attention to this matter. They are simply appealing to the 
farmers to plant more foodstuffs. Yet in 1915, with the great- 
est prize that could be hung up before anybody to give the last 
ounce of energy to raising more feodstuffs on the farm, we did 
not have enough. That incentive was the high prices, but it 
did not give us enough in 1915. 

Now the news comes from the West that there is a short wheat 
supply. That means bread lines next winter in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and our larger cities, This year the same in- 
centive, only to a greater degree, is before all the farmers of 
this country to raise every pound of foodstuffs they can, and 
they are bending their backs to the task, but it is the price moy- 
ing them mere than the appeal. They are doing what they ean 
to raise more, but it will be in vain, because they have not enough 
labor. Men high in the Agricultural Department are thoroughly 
familiar with the facts, and they say that we are now short 
1,000,000 men for work upon the farms of this country. You can 
not get more foodstuffs without more labor. So I propose in this 
csmendment that the President be simply authorized to do this 
thing. In no sense does it interfere with this bill. In no sense 
can it harm the operations of this bill in any of its provisions, 
and I appeal to the gentlemen of this House to vote this amend- 
ment into law so that the President of the United States may 
mobilize farm labor both male and female. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BATHRICK. As briefly as possible. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman think the cause of the 
srain shortage is lack of help, or is it weather conditions? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Oh, well, the weather conditions are one 
factor to be sure, but the shortness of help has left millions of 
aeres in this country untilled; and if the gentleman has studied 
the question as long as I have, he certainly knows that is true. 
Now, let the President organize men to work on the farms, Cen- 
iral control in this matter is necessary. There are various 
classes of workers in this country who would make good farm 
laborers, who can not be used in the trenches, who can not be 
used to make up our regular Military Establishment, and they 
could be drawn on, and if properly mobilized under military con- 
trol, and put where they could do the most good, we would have 
more foodstuffs. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATHRICK. No; I can not yield at this moment. We 
would feed ourselves, we would feed the allies, and. thereby 


The Clerk will report the next amend- 


on page 11, insert the 


accomplish the greatest help that we can give them in this war. | 


Ji yeu de net de it we will again be short of food supplies, and 
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as sure as fate people will die of starvation in this coy), 
I tell you, gentlemen, a few of you sit here and smile in the ¢... 
of this great emergency. You do not understand, you do 
comprehend the danger that confronts the people of this « 
try, nor scent the near-by trail of famine. You have got {. 
something practical. An appeal is net enough. When bo 
of trade in cities are offering $3 a day for common labor. \ 
chance is there to secure farm laber at $30 per month? y, 
can appeal to people until you are black in the face, and y, 
can not get enough of them to go. 

Mr. LOBECK. Would this army of farm laborers be | 
the same as soldiers? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Agriculture is a business proposition, 
they should get going wages. 

Mr. LOBECK. How much would they get? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I would ask the farmers to pay regij!)); 
farm wages, and this great army I am talking about to provide 
this food supply will not cost this country one penny. I think 


they should get good wages, as I believe the soldiers of {),js 
country should have good wages. I believe the pay of privat 
soldiers should be double what it is new, and I want farm Jihoy 
to be well paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on ¢) 
amendment be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amend 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Barurick]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize the servi 
of any or all departments and any or all officers or agents of the 
United States, and of the several States, Territories, and the Distric 
of Columbia, in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents 
of the United States and of the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, are hereby required to perform such duty in th 
execution of this act as the President shall order or direct, and the 
officers and agents of the several States shall hereby have full nu 
thority for all lawful acts done by them im the execution of this act 
by the direction or request of the President. Any person charged a 
herein provided with the duty of carrying into effect any of the pro 
visions of this act or the regulations made er directions given here 
under, whe skall fail or neglect to perform such duty, and any person 
charged with such duty or having and exercising any authority unde: 
said act, regulations, or directions, who shall knowingly make or be a 
party to the oe of any false or incorrect registration, physics 
examinat‘on, exemption, enl:stment, enrollment, or muster, or any | 
or ineorrect report or return pertaining to any registration, physica! 
examination, exemption. enlistment, enrollment, or muster, and an) 
person who shall make or be a party to the making of any false state- 
ment or certificate as to the fitness or liability of himself er any othe: 

son for service under the provisions of this act, or regulations mad 
y the President thereunder, or otherwise evades or aids anoth ) 
evade the uirements of this act cr of said regulations shall, if not 
subject to "mallttary law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon «on. 
viction in the proper district court of the United States, be punished 
by imprisonment for not less than six months nor more than one year: 
or, if subject to military law, shal? be tried by court-martial and suffer 
euch punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 12, in line 5, strike out the word “ proper.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next cemmitt 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 6, after the word “ States,” imsert the words “ bay'is 
jurisdiction thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lus! 
word. As I recall, we have inserted a new section. The [la)- 
den amendment is inserted as a new section. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Ordinarily it is the duty of the Clerk in «' 
grossing the bill to number the sections consecutively, regard les 
of what the committee or the House may do. I have |ooh' 
through this bill and do not find any reference to a particuiat 
seetion except seetion 1, and in section 8 reference to sectio! | 
I think it may make it a little easier for the Clerk if we 
number the seetions after the Hayden amendment, and (i! 
when we come to section 8 change that reference. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the sections be 
renumbered in consecutive order, in accordance with the a0v\> 
tion of the Hayden amendment. an 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that wi! |" 
done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. I move that all debate on this section and aiici- 
ments thereto be closed in five minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
ment. - 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Granam of Illinois: Page 12, line 4, 
after the word “ regulations,” insert the words— 

“Or whoever shall speak or publish any words, language, or pic- 
tures referring to any person called into the military service under 
this act as a conscript or drafted person, intending to bring such per- 
gon into public disrepute or disgrace.” 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. I make a point of order on that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
with great eare and attention to what the gentleman from 
Ohio |Mr. Fess] said about this matter, and it impressed 
me as having a great deal of weight and merit. There ought 
not to be any stigma attached to persons who go into the mili- 
tary service under this act. It is just as well to put the law in 
such condition that there will be no stigma attached to it. We 
can by amendment make it impossible for them to be stigma- 
tized by such articles as have been read from the newspaper, 
and like the placard or poster that was exhibited here this 
afternoon, 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that the present policy of paying the postmaster $5 for 
each recruit inspires some of these advertisements that have 
been referred to? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think so; and we ought early in 
the game, before there has been any move under this law, to 
make it impossible for anyone to speak in a slighting way 
of a person who is going out to serve his country under the 
provisions of this act. I have nothing more to say, except 
that I think that my amendment ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded -by 
Mr. Granam of Illinois) there were 47 ayes and 85 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 11, after the word “States,” add the words “and 
counties.” 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 6, after the word “ States,” 
courts. . 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. ALMON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 11, after the word “than,” strike out the words “ six 
months nor more than one year” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
one month nor more than six months.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment, which I offer as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert as a new section on page 12, line 10, the following: 
_" That no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall sell, 
Supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or spirituous 
liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ 
or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time for military 
purposes under this act, but the Secretary of War may make regulations 
Permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal pur- 
poses, Any person, corporation, partnership, or association violatin 
the provisions of this section or the regulations made thereunder shall, 
unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed 
Son of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not more than 
3 :200, Or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or both. 
i It shall be unlawful te sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
a ite including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 
a ary forces while in uniform, or to knowingly furnish to such person 

bersons intoxicating liquors whether in uniform or not, or to any 
Person in the empley of the Army,” 


Mr, Chairman, I offer an amend- 


offered 


add the words “or State 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is not germane. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
has been discussed, and I submit to a ruling by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that while there is some 
difference in detail between this amendment and the one form- 
erly ruled on, the ruling should be the same, and the Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary 
ment as herein provided shall be the same as those prescribed by 
ing law for enlistments in the Regular Army, except that r 
cruits must be between the ages of 18 and 40 years at the time of 
their enlistment; and such enlistments shall be fer the period of the 
emergency unless sooner discharged. All enlistments, including those 
in the Regular Army Reserve, which are in force on the date of the 
approval of this act and which would terminate during the emergency 
shall continue in force during the emergency, unless sooner discharged ; 
but nothing herein contained shall be construed to shorten the period 
of any existing enlistment: Provided, That all persons enlisted or 
drafted under any of the provisions of this act shall, as far as pra‘ 
ticable, be grouped into units by States and the political divisions of the 
same: Provided further, That all persons who have enlisted since April 
1, 1917, either in the Regular Army or in the National Guard, upon 
their application, shall be discharged upon the termination of the 
existing emergency, 

The President may provide for the discharge of any or all enlisted 
men whose status with respect to dependents renders such discharge 
advisable; and he may also authorize the employment on any active 
duty of retired enlisted men of the Regular Army, either with their 
rank on the retired list or in higher enlisted grades, and such retired 
enlisted men shall receive the full pay and allowances of the grades 
in which they are actively employed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary enlist- 
ment as herein provided shall be the same as those prescribed by 
existing law for enlistments in the Regular Army, except that recruits 
must be between the ages of 18 and 40 years at the time of their 
enlistment; and such enlistments shall be for the period of the emer- 
gency unless sooner discharged. All enlistments, including those in the 
Regular Army Reserve. which are in force on the date of the approval 
of this act and which would terminate during the emergency. shall 
continue in force during the emergency, unless sooner discharged; but 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to shorten the period of 
any existing enlistment: Provided, That all persons enlisted or drafted 
under any of the provisions of this act shall as far as practicable be 
grouped into units by States and the political divisions of the same: 
Provided further, That all persons who have enlisted since April 1, 
1917, either in the Regular Army or in the National Guard, upon their 
application, shall be discharged upon the termination of the existing 
emergency. 

The President may provide for the discharge of any or all enlisted 
men whose status with respect to dependents renders such discharge 
advisable; and he may also authorize the employment on any active 
duty of retired enlisted men of the Regular Army, either with their 
rank on the retired list or in higher enlisted grades, and such retired 
enlisted men shall receive the full pay and allowances of the grades in 
which they are actively employed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 14, after the word “that” insert the word “ such.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called to 
the fact that that amendment was put in out of an abundance 
of caution, in the committee. I really think the language was 
all right as it was, because there are no recruits referred to pre- 
vious to that. I am willing to have that amendment rejected. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me it eught not to go in, but does 
not the gentleman want to insert the words “ both inclusive ” 
after the word “ years”? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama desires the 
committee amendment to be rejected? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, 
after the word “ years,” by inserting the words 
sive.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read. as follows: 

Page 12, line 15, after the word 
inclusive.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment 

Mr. HILLIARD. 
last word. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that at the expiration 
of five minutes all debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto be then closed? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to 
proceed for 10 minutes, if I find it necessary. [Cries of “ No!"] 


enlist 
exist 
such 


will report the commiitee 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


line 15, 
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in 
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years’ insert the words “ both 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


was agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 





Mr. DENT. I would be perfectly willing myself, but I do not 
think the committee would. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I shall make the request anyway. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire about two minutes 
in which to present an amendment which I think the chairman 
of the committee will accept. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And I desire to offer an amendment to this 
section. 

Mr. DENT. Will two minutes be enough? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, if on the final vote this 
bill shall contain a provision by which the patriotism of the 
American people may have reasonable opportunity to be made 
manifest through the voluntary enlistment of its citizens, the 
time therefor to rest in the discretion of the President, I shall 
vote for it. Otherwise, although favoring in the main the other 
provisions, I shall find it consistent with my oath and my con- 
ception of the history of the Republic and the traditions of the 
people to cast my vote against the measure. 

Mr. Chairman, democracy is but the name o*% that condition 
which obtains among men who are in the enjoyment of liberty. 
It is not something that is bestowed by those in authority, 
but rather is the growth resultant from the passion of the 
people to enjoy freedom. [Applause.] There have been many 
fields where democracy has flourished. Some have failed be- 
cause the group was too small and the territory held not of 
sufficient extent to enable it to be maintai:ed against the 
forces without. Some democracies have failed because they 
were not in truth democracies. The United States is the one 
place in the world where men have achieved liberty, and where 
the population is sufficiently strong numerically to withstand 
assaults from wharever source emanating, vast enough in terri- 
tory, and rich enough in production that, if meed be, can live 
within itself. 

Many causes bring about democracies, but the student of 
history can not fail to see that the cruelties and devastations 
of war more than all other things combined have caused the 
people to throw off the power, by whatever name exercised, that 
without their consent could order them into battle, The world 
is not yet free from selfishness and men are prone to pursue 
the god of money, and the difference between the richest and 
the poorest in that regard is but one of opportunity. But no 
man is so rich but that he would give all his wealth for his 
life; and no man is so poor that he would yield his life for 
worldly wealth. The psalmist has truly said: “ What a man 
hath, that will he give for his life.” Life is the supreme con- 
cern. 

It is idle to say that some contribute their brains, some raise 
food products, some produce munitions of war, some go to 
battle, and that all contribute alike. The man who furnishes 
money but extends the use of that which he does not need 
and for which he and his heirs will collect interest for the years 
to come. Those who produce the foodstuffs from their toil on 
the farms after all enjoy a prosperity brought about by war- 
time conditions that they would have under no other circum- 
stances. And by the same token men employed in the factories 
receive such wages as never before were paid. But the men who 
are to be sent to the front, and who, in almost every instance, 
will receive much less than in civil life, will be required to 
hazard, not money, not property, but life itself. 

Men may say that the individual shall not be considered, and 
whatever the Government wishes shall be his pleasure, but I 
undertake to say that men who advocate that doctrine have 
little conception of a democracy, and would, if subjects of the 
German Emperor, fitly grace his cabinet. 

On the 5th of this month, in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, when scarcely a seat in the Chamber of this great and 
numerous branch of the people’s Congress was vacant, and 
when the galleries were filled as never before, there was a 
silence, a hush, said to obtain in the death chamber at Sing 
Sing. As a Representative in the Congress I had to determine 
my course then, and it was the most solemn moment of my 
life. I approached the solution at first as an American poli- 
tician. And oh, what a shameful approach! And what a cow- 
ardly answer! It did not satisfy, Then I sought as a Con- 


gressman to make determination, when I quickiy found my- 
self coming to the same conclusion as I had in weighing the 
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question as an American politician. In either case } 
not help setting myself apart from the masses of the ), 
and I was not content. a 

Then I walked on the earth and touched elbows wi: 
plain people. I listened to their heart throbs; I picture: 
dreams, their hopes, their aspirations, I knew their }, 
liberty, their fear of God. I saw clearly how they depi 
the great war in Europe, and how, could their prayers havc | 
answered, not a shot would have been fired, not a life | 
not a drop of blood shed. They appreciated that it we: 
theirs to say who should prevail in the struggle of deat), 
destruction which grew out of the edicts, purposes, and sv)\: 
of crowned heads in Europe, and their hope was that the ; 
there, tiring sometime of the oppressions of selfish :)):\ 
rulers and ruthless interests, would see the light of de). 
as it shone forth from this land of the free, and emulatin. 
people, would themselves be free. Thus comprehendi): 
course became clear, and when I cast my vote against «i: 
war I was never so in accord with the common man ani 
harmony with God. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the General Staff of the Army, eres 
law, which the Congress of a free people passed, now :1 
to itself the power to determine the form and substance of |:;\y.. 
to comply with which many men must yield life itself. Sj); | 
as a free Representative of a free constituency, yield oboe): 
to this little band of presuming gentlemen and at their |; 
vote for a conscription law and at the same time do viole 
my own convictions on the subject, as well as tear aw: 
foundation stones of the traditions of a free people? Gei!, 
have said here that we should follow the President. 

Why, gentlemen, the President himself may be but thio \ 
of the General Staff of the Army, and having succeeded | 
moment in dimming his vision of democracy, the same vo 
hopes to prevail upon Congress io surrender its conyi: 
Gentlemen, let us stand forth as sponsors of a free people si 
show our independence, and we will encourage the Preside 
his, and together we will save to the people, our own An) 
people, if you please, their liberties, their traditions, and ti) 
very lives. I wonder if it ever occurred to gentlemen whio se: 
so glibiy of the determinatien of the War Department is |: 
whose country this is. This is a people’s country, inhabited ! 
free men, long used to the enjoyment of liberty, and wiv. 
though their representatives in Congress may yield their rielts 
so far as they can, will in their own good time and in : 
fectly constitutional and effective manner restore them :1!! 

Men engaged in inflaming the minds of the people that tl: 
may consummate their own wicked purposes direct their bia! 
teries against the Kaiser. They feign not to know and \\: 
have the people never learn that the Kaiser, wicke:| 
tyrannical as he may be, is after all only the instrument ii his 
part of the world through which the moneyed oligarchy lies i's 
evil trade. Germany will not be free when it has only thro 
over the Kaiser, It will be free when it is able to cast out tli 
money changers. So with the other powers of Europe 
are now enthralled under the yoke of monarchical goveriinient; 
likewise our own country. 

Kings may be tyrannical or benevolent, but they are rc! 
fostered, kept alive that wicked and designing men beliii! (i 
scenes may visit tax burdens and reap a rich collection 0! 

This country of ours, unhampered with kings, yielding obo dion 
only to the principles of democracy, rich in resources, proud 0! 
its history, has to-day within its borders thousands of sty ile 
people and millions of other people who can barely obt«'!: |! 
necessities of life. These conditions, Mr, Chairman, ar 
due to the crowned heads of Europe, the English Kins. | 
Russian Czar, or the German Kaiser. They are due, anid Who's 
due, to the damnable conspiracy of the consolidated 
power of the world, and which in this country has its !« 
Wall Street. And, Mr, Chairman, so far as this country \° 
concerned, the war was fostered by this very oligarchy, !00), 
grown rich through the suffering, privation, and needs 0! u e 
peoples of Europe, and fearing that out of the result 0) Us! 
war their investments in allied securities, aggregating )ihious 
would be endangered, and knowing that at its conclusion (° 
profits they had enjoyed during its progress would cease (!'* 
very oligarchy, through as wicked a purpose as ever prompted 
man to lie in wait in the dark to cut the throat of his '0!!0\ 
man, urged this country to enter a war, with the con! 
ment of which it had no part, that their profits—and ©!). 
conscienceless profits—might continue for another term ©: 

I warn them to beware. This country and its instifutic 
in no danger from any source except from the wicke«! 
certain interests within, and my faith is that while these 0" 
ests are powerful for the moment, that in comparison \\'' r 
the people they are so few in number that the righteo\- °° 
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rise in thelr might and drive into the sea those who have brought 
shout in a peace-loving Republic the horrors and fears of war, 
and will not permit their sons to be slaughtered that the money 
rower of the world may realize its hepes. [Applause.] For, 
Mr. Chairman, the ultimate scheme of the money interests is to 
distribute the debts of this war, heretofore contracted and here- 
after to be made, among all the people of the world and to cause 
them to be impoverished all the days of the generations to come ; 
and the further purpose is to enforce the collection thereof 
through a combination of standing armies, not the least of 
which is to be kept and maintained in this free Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members, while professing to admire the 
yolunteer soldier and to abhor conscription, have, nevertheless, 
announced their intention to vote for conscription, because they 
say the President wishes that plan to be adopted. I know that 
to men who have not stout hearts there is no refuge like a strong 
temple. and just now they look upon the President as the citadel 
of protecting power; but I know as well that when the storm 
shall break and the temple is threatened, and when only strong 
men will stay to stem the tide, these same men will desert the 
President. And if the supreme test comes, and the struggle 
in this country shall be to maintain constitutional gov- 
ernment, and when the men here who stand for constitutional 
government shall be engaged shoulder to shoulder with the 
President to maintain it, then these very men who profess such 
allegiance to the President now will be the first to take to 
the bushes of derkness. 

Gentlemen, let us not forget that this is a free country. We 
should not lose sight of the picture or the effect it will have on 
the minds of the people when the taxgatherer shall come in the 
morning and knock at an humble door and the father shall open 
it—the father who has been upright, honest, and hard working, 
whose hair is grayed, whose face is wrinkled, his shoulders 
stooped—and is required to give up the little he has. And then 
in the afternoon, when a sergeant and four troopers shall knock 
at that same humble cottage door and it is opened by the mother, 
whose temples are prematurely whitened, in whose eyes there is 
that distressed look of the mother who has sacrificed every per- 
sonal comfort that she might rear a family in liberty, secure 
from the domination of Eurupean military service, haunted now 
by a fear she never knew before, and is told to yield up her first 
born, the boy on whose face there is the first growth of, down 
and whose voice is just beginning to be like father’s—Mr. 
Chairman, with these people free and having the right to vote 
it does not require a prophet to determine what will take place 
in this country. Mr. Chairman, I am no pacifist nor do I come 
from that kind of blood. History does not record, for they 
were an humble people, but the fact remains that men of my 
blood and name have served as volunteers in every war that 
this country ever had; and if my brethren from the South will 
pardon, I should like to say always on the historically right 
side. My father was a volunteer and private soldier in Com- 
pany B, Thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, a 
regiment commanded by the late Gen. John C. Black, than whom 
4 more constant Democrat nor more distinguished citizen never 
had a seat in this House and as gallant a soldier as ever drew a 
sword. Mr, Chairman, and with this I conclude, shall I, the first 
of my blood measureably to emerge from obscurity, do violence 
to the liberty for which my forebears fought? Never! I am 
free, made free by the blood of men who dared all and defied 
every autocrat; and, being free, I refuse to have part in making 
Slaves of other men. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. SAxrorD: Page 13, after line 3, insert “and 


all Persons who have enlisted in the National Guard since June 3, 


191 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, when the national-defense 
act of June 3, 1916, went into effect it absorbed under its pro- 
Visions the militia organizations of the several States, but made 
very radical changes in the relation of the members of these 
organizations to the Federal Government. 

Then came the emergency which required the presence on the 
Mexican border of all available men, and almost before the pro- 
Visions Of the new law could be understood the men in the old 
militia organizations of the States came forward and without 
‘asking too many questions offered themselves unreservedly for 
this service. They did not hesitate to sign the new form of 
oath required of each and every one of them. They did not 
ona the cost to themselves, their families, or their future. 
: oe were soldiers. After that emergency had passed they came 
on and began for the first time to ask questions about their 
ne gations to the Government, only to find that they were 

und as hired soldiers to hold themselves in readiness to re- 
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spond at all times during a six-year enlistment that they had 
in many cases at least entered on uneonsciously. ; 

If the present emergency should last but two vears. these 
particular soldiers will come out the war with years of 
soldier service to look forward to. This is contrary to the spirit 
of this bill, the averred purpose of which is to place obligations 
equally on all. The bill now provides that those who have 
enlisted this month or who shall enlist hereafter in the National 
Guard may be discharged after the present emergency. ‘The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to assure the old and faithful mem- 
bers of the guard that when this war is over they, too, are 
free. 

One dares to hope that by that time the new system which 
recognizes the universal character of the liability to service 
will be firmly established and that there will be no need for 
Federal reliance on State troops. 

The men of the National Guard need no urging to come for 
ward at this time, but they are entitled to this earnest of fair 


treatment. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that the genile- 
York submitted that amendment to me, | 


oO} 


man from New and I 
think it is only fair for the National Guard that it be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Austin: At the end of line 13, page 15, 
insert : 

“ Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basie pay of all 
enlisted men during the continuance of war shall be increased $15 a 


month over and above the rates of pay as fixed by law proper for times 
of pence: Provided, further, That this rate of pay shall apply to en 
listed mer of the National Guard called or drafted into the service of 
the United States during the war.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that I do not think that amendment should come in 
as an amendment to that section. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. DENT. Section 9 of the bill is the one that provides for 
pay and allowances. I think it would be very much more ap- 
propriate as an amendment there. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If I can have the gentleman's 
would just as soon offer it later as now. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I do not know. I could not promise the 
gentleman that I would support it, and I hope the gentleman 
will wait until we reach section 9. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, 
for the present. 

Mr. KREIDER, 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 1, after the word “ same” strike out the semicolon and 
insert “and shall not be assigned to duty in any Luropean country 
except they expressly volunteer for such service.” 

Mr. KREIDER. 
few minutes I will not take up the five minutes. 
say this—— 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ordered the time closed in 10 minutes. 
has been consumed I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was a unanimous-consent agreement. 
The gentleman’s amendment can be voted upon but the time for 
debate has closed. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may have two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may pro- 
ceed for two minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KREIDER.: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
House is committed to this bil], which is now a conscript bill, 
I shall vote against the Kahn amendment, and I would like 
to perfect this bill so that I can vote for it, but I can not vote 
for it so long as there is no provision in the bill which wilt 
encourage volunteering. 

If we will insert in this bill a provision that the Army of the 
United States will not be assigned to duty in foreign lands, 
we will have all the volunteers we need, and you will take the 
sting out of your conscription, so that it will meet the approval 
of the American people. As it is, it is absolutely obnoxious, 
and will not meet with the approval of the country, and I fear 
will be a failure. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 


support, I 


I withdraw the amendment 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


Mr. Chairman, if you will give me just a 
I want to 


understood the commiitee 
How much of that time 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 1, after the word “ same,” strike out the semicolon 
and insert “‘ and shall not be assigned to duty in any European country, 
except they volunteer for such service,” 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment for the purpose and desire to perfect this bill so that it 
will more nearly meet what I believe to be the sentiment of the 
people of the country, and especially of those in my district. 

Earlier in the day, by a vote of the committee, it became evi- 
dent that the membership of the House is overwhemingly in 
favor of “ selective conscription ” as against “‘ voluntary enlist- 
ment” as the best method of raising an army for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, in which we have most unfortunately become 
involved. It is needless to say that I think this is a serious 
mistake, 

So far as I have been able to learn it is not resorted to in 
any country except as a last resort, and conscription has always 
been very objectionable everywhere, and especially in this 
eountry, and whenever resorted to has met with great opposi- 
tion. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that we have been teaching 
and proclaiming against militarism and military service, and 
especially compulsory military service, but, rather, have been 
boasting of our liberties and freedom. For this reason I have 
been strongly in favor of voluntary enlistment. 

It has, however, apparently been decided that what we want 
is not a volunteer army but an army raised by selective 
conscription, for it is asserted in this way each State and 
every community will bear an equal burden and it will be pos- 
sible to conserve our resources and develop the greatest pos- 
sible strength. 

The bill provides and it is the purpose of the administration 
to exempt from the draft those engaged in raising and produc- 
ing the things needed for the prosecution of the war and only 
draft those who can be spared, and especially those not at work 
in needful occupations or perhaps not at work at all. 

The exemptions are to include miners, railroad men, farm- 
ers, and so on, and especially those engaged in industries neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the Military Establishment of the 
country. 

It is also hoped that rich and poor alike shall serve with 
absolutely no preference shown whatever. 

This plan of selective conscription has been very widely com- 
mented on, and as a result many letters and telegrams have 
been received by Members urging the adoption of the plan. 

It can not be denied that the plan is an .deal one in theory, 
and I hope will prove successful in its practical application, but 
I notice that those most insistent for its adoption, those writing 
and wiring, practically all belong to the classes that hope to be 
exempt from the draft. 

Now, it is evident that all can not be exempt; i7 so, no army 
could be raised. ~Vhat I am concerned about is what will those 
think about it who will be drafted. 

It has been asserted time and again, and just as often denied, 
that we can not raise an army of sufficient size by the volunteer 
system. If our people are not enlisting there is a reason for it. 
I am sure they are not lacking in patriotism nor love of coun- 
try. In my judgment, we need not go far to find the reason. In 
the first place, the President has not as yet issued a call for 
volunteers. While efforts have been made to get recruits for 
the Army with rather poor results, the truth is that the term of 
enlistment is entirely too long. Men do not care to leave their 
positions and their homes to enlist for seven years, except where 
there is an actual crisis confronting the Nation or when our 
country is in danger of invasion. 

Nor do many of our men care to enlist to fight in foreign 
countries and fight the battles of other nations which this coun- 
try and especially the men who do the fighting had no part or 
responsibility in bringing about. 

If the enlistments are to be for service in this country and 
only for the duration of the war there is no question but that the 
response will be quick, immediate, and in sufficient numbers for 
our every requirement. 

As I have said, I believe the draft will be extremely objec- 
tionable—of course, only to those that are drafted—but if you 
will adopt my amendment it will be less so, because it will pre- 
vent them from being sent to the battle fields of. Europe unless 
they themselves elect to go. * 

I sincerely hope and plead most earnestly in behalf of the 
men who will be drafted that you adopt this amendment. Do 
not send them to Europe without their consent. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania.’ 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 





Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following . 

ment as a new section. a 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amend, 
The Clerk rad as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Kraus: Insert immediately at the end 
tion 6 as a new section the soemiag 

“ That all persons who are employed by employers of the clas 
inafter stated shall not on enlistment lose any right of genio 
right to old-age pension, or interest in any insurance fund {)}) 
have acquired by reason of the discontinuance of their seryic, 
with such employer during the period of the present war, 1 
ployers hereinbefore referred to are any and all corporations. 4 
tions, organizations, partnerships, firms, and individuals wh, 
gaged in the transportation of interstate or foreign comme ;. 
the manufacture or sale of commodities that are the subject 


Zn 


come articles o: barter, exchange, or sale in interstate or foreje, 


merce, and who at the time of the enlistment of suct empic 


maintaining a system of seniority to determine the present oy: | 


rights or emoluments of their employees, or are maintaining 
age pension fund, or are maintaining an employees’ insuran 
On request made by such employee he shall be reinstated in 
ice of such employer, in the grade and with the rank as to < 
rights and old-age pension rights and insurance rights that 
at the time of his enlistment: Provided, That such employee sha 
application for reinstatement in the service of such employer withir 


months after his discharge from the armed forces of the Goyory 


ment.” 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of orde: 


it is not germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. On what ground? 


Mr. DENT. On the ground it is not germane to th». })j! 
Mr. KRAUS. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it takes ¢ 
the positions of the enlisted men after their terms of enlis: 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say, after running t) 
the amendment, it does not look to the Chair to be germai 
the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I submit, of course, ¢ 
ruling of the Chair, but I would like to have one minute 
this. 


1] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks wnani- 


mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objecti: 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I object—I withdra 
objection. 
Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have yo 
tention expressly for less than one minute. The purpos 


mn? 


W the 


ur at- 


intention of this amendment is merely to protect the positions 
the men hold at the time they join our new army so far as 


their rights of seniority and old-age pensions are concer: 
companies that are maintaining such departments and 


ed in 
fixing 


relative rights of their men at this time, by seniority methovs, 
provided within 90 days after the end of the term of enlistinent 


they apply for reinstatement. In other words, you mere); 


them back at the point they left. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That the appointments authorized and made as provi: 


the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs of section 
by section 7 of this act, and the temporary appointments in th: 


lar Army authorized by the first paragraph of section 1 of this aci 


! not 


} 


1 and 
Reg 


shal 


te for the period of the emergency, unless sooner terminated | 


charge or otherwise. The President is hereby authorized to (is:! 


any officer from the office held by him under such appointmeni | 
cause which, in the judgment of the President, would pron 
publie service; and the general commanding any division an 
tactical organization or territorial department is authorize t 
from time to time military boards of not less than three nor 1 


five officers of the forces herein provided for to examine into aid i 
upon the capacity, qualifications, conduct, and efficiency of 11) 


missioned officer within his command other than officers of tl 
lar Army holding permanent or provisional commissions therein 
member of such board shall be superior in rank to the officcr 


qualifications are to be inquired into, and if the report of such \ 


be adverse to the continuance of any such officer, and be appr 
the President, such officer shall be discharged from the servi: 
discretion of the President with one month’s pay and allowan« 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out ¢/ 
word. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama that, | 
12, page 14, he offer an amendment to strike out the 


I 





ah 
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words 


“section 7” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ the last pre: 


ceding section.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I accept that. I overloc 
That is in line with the suggestion the gentleman mac 
while ago. 

Mr. MANN. It is no longer section 7. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous conse! 


that change may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama ask- 
mous consent that the change indicated may be ma 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 12, strike out the words “section 7” and 
words “ the last preceding section.” - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After © 
The Chair. hears none. The question is on agreeins 
amendment. 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make the formal 
amendment to strike out the last two words, if it is in order at 
this time. 
this amendment merely to say that I earnestly, honestly, and 
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Mr. Chairman, I desire just one minute’s time upon | 


heartily believe in the volunteer system, and so voted, and to | 


the best of my ability for a short time addressed the committee. | 


[ agree with the Speaker of the House, and this perhaps is | 


the only opportunity I may have to say so, that the Committee | 


of the Whole House by a decided majority having turned down 
the volunteer system, while I would be glad if I could by my 
yote reinstate it and put it in the bill and pass it, yet I am 
up against this proposition: As the volunteer system is to go 
out. evidently, by the action of the House and Senate as well, 
I can not vote against giving the power to draft, because it is 
that or nothing, and I am for an efficient Army under existing 
conditions. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman about a sec- 
tion already passed. I intended to ask it then, but I did not 
have the opportunity. Section 7 says: 

That the President is authorized to appoint for the period of the exist- 
ing emergency such general officers of appropriate grades as may be 
necessary for duty with brigades, divisions, and higher units in which 
the forces provided for herein may be organized by the President and 
the general officers of appropriate grade for the several Coast Artillery 
districts. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman if that gives the President 
authority to appoint a general above the grade of major gen- 
eral? Is that the intention? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It says “appropriate grades as may be 
necessary for duty with brigades, divisions, and higher units.” 
For a higher unit than a division the appropriate grade would 
be lieutenant general, would it not? 

Mr. DENT. I confess my attention had not been called to 
that language. I had overlooked it, but it was not the intention 
of the committee to allow the appointment of anybody but a 
major general. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I was going to suggest that to the zen- 
tleman. Under this section it occurs to me that the President 
can appoint lieutenant generals to command the corps and can 
appoint a full general to command an army. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Or field marshal. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Not a field marshal, because I under- 
stand we have no such thing. Now, the grades of lieutenant 
general and of general have been reserved in all our history for 
nilitary men of very distinguished ability and conspicuous 
service in time of war. Gen. Grant, and maybe Gen. Sherman 
and Gen. Sheridan, were made full generals. Gen. Miles was 
made a lieutenant general. McArthur, I am told, was a lieu- 
tenant general, But I take it it is not the purpose of this 
House to authorize the President right out of hand to appoint 
lientenant generals, and certainly not to appoint full generals. 

Mr. DENT. It certainly was not the purpose of this com- 
mittee to have it done, because the present law limits the ap- 
pointment of major generals, and there was nothing expressly 
in the law, unless the point the gentleman calls attention to 
would make a change in it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask unanimous consent to revert to 
section 7 and insert “their appropriate grade not above the 
grade of major general.” 

Mr DENT. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, it is out of order be- 
cause the section I am speaking of now has been passed. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to refer 
to section 7 for the purpose of amending it by adding on page 
13, line 16, after the word “grades,” the words “not above 
ajor general,” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to return to the section indicated for the purpose of offering 
i amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. ? /ENT. To have it read “not above the rank of major 
general,” 

Mr. MANN, Reserving the right to object, suppose it should 
happen that we were sending an army of 100,000 or half a 
million over to the other side of the water, does not the gen- 
tleman from Alabama think that we ought to have an officer 
to command them of as high a rank as any officer in the French 
or English Army, rather than to put our troops under the orders 
of an English or French general? 


It does not? 
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Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that this question 
was not presented to the committee in any manner, shape, or 
form, except there has been a proposal to change the law in 
another bill which wotild provide for the reestablishment of the 
rank of general and lieutenant general,-but the committee has 
not considered that at all, It ought to be considered in another 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am not in favor myself of writing such a pro- 
vision in this bill as a part of this law, which we may be called 
upon to change next week. And if we are ever to send an army 
over to France we ought to send a general in command of them 
who will be on equal terms with the generals in the foreign 
armies. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, 
turn to the section. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
amendment. 


17 





I withdraw my request to re- 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 15, line 8. after 
the word “allowance,” insert the following: 

** Provided, That all commissioned officers of the National Guard 
when mustered into the service of the United States, without regard 
to the length of time they may have served in an inferior rank, shall 


receive as pay for their said services, as long as they are engaged in 
the service of the United States, the same emolument that is paid officers 
of like rank in the Regular Army of the United States.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I offered this amendment for this reason, that when 
officers of the National Guard are enlisted into the Regular Serv- 
ice that they shall receive the same emolument 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. What pay would they 
provision ? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I was going to explain to the gentle- 
man. This was the practice during the late unpleasantness in 
Mexico. A member of the National Guard, when taken into the 
Regular Army, if he was serving as captain at the time he was 
mustered into the Regular Service, unless he had serve: three 
years as lieutenant, would not receive the pay of a capt:in in 
the service of the United States until the time he served as cap- 
tain added to that he had served as first lieutenant amounted 
to three years’ service as first lieutenant. He is charged with 
all the responsibility of a captain; he is charged with all the 
duties of a captain, but receiving the pay of a lieutenant. That 
is absolutely unfair, and it occurs to me that the very sugges- 
tion is sufficient to warrant that such a wrong be cured. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is the gentlemen well informed 
that men who were in the National Guard and drafted into the 
Federal Service for duty on the Mexican border did not receive 
the pay of the grade for which they were commissioned + 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 1 know absolutely what I am talking 
about, and I cite one instance where a captain of the Medical 
Corps who had served about a year and a half as a lieutenant 
in that corps became captain immediately on his being mustered 
into the United States service and received one month’s pay as 
captain, and then they discovered there was a law prohibiting 
that thing until his length of time should amount to a three- 
year service as first lieutenant. And he served all the rest of 
the time until they were called back from the border and only 
received the pay of first lieutenant. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the next section cover it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not think it does. 

Mr. MANN. The next section provides he shall receive the 
pay of the corresponding grade in the Regular Arm, Of 
course, the pay of the Regular Army captain is increased after 
five years’ length of service. That National Guardsman would 
receive only the basic pay, but he would receive the basic pay 
of a captain under that provision. That is perfectly clear. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I inquire of the gentleman 
whether this case that the gentleman referred to was the case 
of a man belonging to the Medical Reserve Corps before he was 
mustered into the Federal service? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Was he not commissioned as of 
the grade he had in the Medical Reserve Corps? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. He was mustered in as a captain; 
but from the fact that he had not served three years as « lieu- 
tenant he received only the pay of a lieutenant, although he 
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was discharging all the duties and resonsibilities of the rank 
he held. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. As a member of the Medical Re- 
serve Corps, he was not a member of the "National Guard. He 
was then in the Federal service, at that time, and subject to all 
the regulations to which a Federal Army officer is subject. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He was of the grade of captain. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He was not a member of the 
National Guard. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not care whether he was a mem- 
ber of the National Guard or not. If he was charged with the 
responsibility of a captain, he ought to receive the pay of a 
captain. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this sec- 
tion and amendments thereto shall close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto be closed. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein provided 
for, other than the Regular Army, shall be in all respects on the same 
footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as officers and enlisted men 
of corresponding grades and length of service in the Regular Army. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Maryland a mem- 
ber of the committee? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am not. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman from Iowa a member of 
the committee? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hutu of Iowa: “ Page 15, line 13, change 
the period to a colon and add: ‘ Provided, That during the continuance 
of the war with Germany the pay of the enlisted men of the forces 
herein provided for shali be $50 per month, and that each enlisted man 
in the forces herein provided for shall for such time as he shall serve 
in the military service of the United States during tne continuance of 
said war receive the monthly pay of $30 a month.’ ” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 
Mr. DENT. 

order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tilinois makes the 
point of order against the amendment. Does the gentleman 
desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr, MANN. I think it is subject to a point of order, but TI 
leave that to the Chair. However, I do not believe in discrimi- 
nating against these who are drafted into the service as is done 
in the amendment that is proposed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer a substitute 
or amendment which meets the objection made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I offer my substitute now. It is in the 
hands of the Clerk. It meets the criticism or objection of the 
gentleman from Tilinois. 

Mr. GOOD. Let us settle the point of order first. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to be heard. Section 8 provides that the pay of the 
force herein provided for shall be the same pay as is provided 
for the enlisted men in the Regular Army. I think perhaps this 
amendment is subject to a point of order in this: It not only 
increases the pay of the force herein provided for but also in- 
creases the pay of the Regular Army enlisted man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the effect of the amendment at the 
desk? " 

Mr. GOOD. TI think it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD, Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that my amendment be 
now presented. 

Mr. GOOD. I offer the following amendment. 
man can offer his as a substitute later. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has offered 
a substitute to the pending amendment. Of course, that could 
not be offered as a substitute to the amendment, because the 
amendment is held to be out of order. 

Mr. GOOD. I offer an original amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Then, I offer mine as a substitute for his 
amendment. 


from Iowa offers an 


I understand the gentleman reserves a point of 


The gentle- 
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Mr. GOOD. Let the amendment be read, Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendime): 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Goop: Page 15, line 15, change the peri, 
colon and add: 

“ Provided, That during the continuance of the war with Germ,» 
pay of the enlisted men of the forces of the United States he; 
vided for other than the Regular Army shall be $30 a month. ani 
enlisted man of the forces herein provided for other than the | 
Army shall for such time as he shall serve in the military servi 
United States during the continuance of said war receive the y 
pay of $30 a month.” 

The CHAIRMAN. To which amendment the gentleni:): 
Tennessee [Mr. Austin] offers an amendment, which ; 
reported at this time. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered as a substitute by Mr. AUSTIN: At th: 
18, page 15, insert: 

“Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic pay | 
enlisted men during the continuance of the war shall be increas R15 
over and above the rate of pay proper fixed by law in time 
Provided further, That this rate of pay shall apply to enlisted f 
the National Guard called or drafted into the service of the | 1 
States during the war.” 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the s) 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Tennessee to the armen! 
ment I have offered. The substitute was clearly subject to 4 
point of order. My amendment was not subject to a ) of 
order, but no point of evder having been made against 


end 


substitute I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman 
Tennessee will prevail. It accomplishes just what I desired to 
accomplish. Gentlemen, we are transacting serious bus ness 
in this House to-night. Let no one underestimate its 
tance. I ask you to vote for the substitute to my amendient. 
We are conscripting 1,000,000 of men from the farms and the 
factories and the places of business throughout the United 
States. 

We are providing that the conscripted man when in the mili- 
tary service of the United States shall receive pay of but $15 
a month. Canada, right across the line, a people speaking the 
same language and having the same aspirations, pays her 
listed men $33 a month and makes provision for the soldi: 
family. Should we do less for our boys? 

Mr. SIMS. The Canadian soldiers are volunteers. 

Mr. GOOD. We ought, at least, gentlemen, to place the en- 
listed man on the same footing that we place capital. I have 
before me the report of the hearing before the committee on 
seacoast fortifications. Gentlemen, I ask you not to interrupt. 
We are sending these boys to the trenches. Let us be fair with 
them, because you will have to answer to the father and the 
mother, who will have to hire some one to take the place of the 
boy who goes to the front, and they will have to pay more than 
$15 a month. We fixed the pay at $15 a month when the average 
rate of pay to the farm hand in the United States was about 
$15 a month and board. To-day there is hardly a farming « 
munity in the United States where the farm hand does not re- 
ceive more than $380 a month, up to as much as $45 a month 
and board. I have here a statement made before the Corm- 
mittee on Seacoast Fortifications as to what we are doilg for 
industry. We are buying limbers for 3-inch guns from the manu- 
fneturers. and we have never bought one for less than $1.9. 
We are manufacturing the same thing in the arsenals of thie 
United States, and have never manufactured one that cos! 
more than $686. You say to the manufacturer, “ The pvice 
your patriotism shall be 300 per cent profit,” but you say to [i 
enlisted man and to the drafted man whom you send iio tlie 
trenches to receive shot and shell of the manufacturer, “| 
price of your patriotism shall be a loss of from two fo ti 
times your earning capacity.” Is it fair? Is it just? {Ap- 
piause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expi! 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DENT. I would like to have an agreement, if wo cit 
possibly reach it, that the debate on this proposition may © % 
in a reasonable time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I just want a minute or two, I have « 
lem for you that you can not either one of you answer. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that debate o! 1's 
proposition close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The time I want to use will be neii!) 
nor against the propositien. I should like fo have ° e 
more time, because I want to ask a question. 

Mr. BARNHART. Reserving the right to object, Mr. ‘ 


us 


man, does the gentleman from Alabama include me in |! 
minutes for 5 minutes? mA 
Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Alabama is not s): i's 


anybody, but is leaving recognition to the Chair. 








hi. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
eptleman from Alabama? 

“iy, BARNHART: I shall object unless I can have 5 min- 
yes, I have not taken 10 minutes time of the committee in 
al] this discussion. 

SeverAL Mempers. Move to close debate. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that we certainly 
eould get a vote on this bill by this hour, This is a proposition 
that I think ought to be left for the consideration of the com- 
mittee in an independent bill and not in this particular meas- 
ure, and I am going to move that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto be closed in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
Jebate on this section and all amendments thereto close at the 
expiration of 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order a 
soment ago against one of the amendments that was offered, 
jecause it provided for an increase in the pay of enlisted men. 
[| supposed that some one would have an amendment couched in 
proper language. Two amendments have been offered since 
then, both proposing to increase the pay of the enlisted men, 
hut no increase of pay for the drafted man. Now, of course, at 
nresent all men in the Army below commissioned officers are 
enlisted men; but when you provide for an army of a million 
nen by enlistment and another million by drafting, the gentle- 
yan’s amendment would not reach the men who are drafted 
hut would only reach the men in the Regular Army and the 
National Guard. I am not in favor of that discrimination. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman understands that the language 
of the bill was followed. 

Mr. MANN, The language of the bill that was followed was 
not the language of the bill that is to be passed, and even if the 
hill was passed in the form in which it was brought in, if any- 
body had been drafted he would not have received an increase 
inpay. I do not know what terms should be used, but I am very 
ertain you will not increase the pay of the men who are drafted 
iv calling them enlisted men, because they are not. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I heartily indorse this amendment, and if it is not 
sufficient to provide the additional pay for the conscripted] men 
as well as the volunteers, it ought to be put in such form that 
it will do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to suggest, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me, that it does cover the drafted men, and this amendment 
was drawn by an official of the War Department. 

Mr. BARNHART. My religious training and conviction, both 
by inheritance and by adoption, has always convinced me that 
the practice of nations going to war to determine questions of 
state by seeing which side can pile up the dead and wounded 
the highest is wrong; that our 2,000 years of Christian civiliza- 
iion ought to have found a humane way to settle such disputes. 
But we are attacked by an enemy, who blows up our ships and 
kills our people; and I am in favor not only of providing all the 
ineh hecessary by volunteers, if possible, because that, I be- 
lieve, is the patriotic way, but by conscription if necessary. 
Then, back of it all I want to see this Government, great and 
rich and resourceful as it is, furnish the means to pay the 
inven Who go to the front to fight its battles for it, at least as 
inuch Money as men can earn at home who are left out of 
(anger to continue in the vocations that will furnish them pros- 
perity not only for the present, but after the war is over when 
ihe soldier boys are out of their jobs, and I hope, Mr. Chair- 
ian, that this amendment will prevail. [Applause.] 

I said I faver trying the volunteer plan. I do this because 
we have not yet given the patriotic manhood of our country 
the privilege of volunteering their services during this war. 
No such call has been issued, for there is no law now to that 
effect. | I favor trying the volunteer plan while we are putting 
‘ouscription into effect, which, we are told, will require four 
‘0 SIX months’ time, During this time I believe thousands and 
thousands would volunteer and be put into immediate training. 
[ favor trying the volunteer system because it will put men of 
the same States and communities into the same companies and 
regiments, I favor the volunteer privilege, at least long enough 
on all who want the honor of volunteering their services 
0 dO So, 
dan if this bill is amended sO as to preclude the possibility 
ba renee so in this special service there is no other method 
the soldi iption, and I will vote for it, for we must furnish 
oes > ia necessary to protect our interests against.an enemy 
aac if it could, would change our principles of liberty to a 
ysten of government which thousands of our German citizens 


left across the ocean to find more acceptable conditions here. 
[ Applause. ] 
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Let us pay the men who must do our fighting as much as 
laboring men earn at home, where they will be out of danger. 
This amendment will not do that, but it is a step in that cirec- 
tion, and there should not be one vote on this floor aeninst it. 
[Applause. ] . 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just want io call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that we are raising the pay of 





the enlisted privates to a sum equivalent to $9 more 4 month 
than is paid to a common corporal; and I want to offer 2 <ub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from ‘Pen- 
nessee [Mr. Austin], which substitute I send to the desk 

Mr. GOOD. We increased the pay of corporais in the jast 


appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZInmLMAN as a substitute for the 
ment offered by Mr. AuSTIN: On page 15, section 9, line 13, 
out the period following the word “ army” 
words: 

“Provided, That hereafter the monthly pay of sergeants of the Regu 
lar Army shall be not less than $50, of corporals not less than $40. of 
privates not less than $33 per month: And provided further, That 
nothing in this section shall be so construed as to reduce the pay of 
any noncommissioned officer.” 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, there are pending before 
the Military Committee numerous propositions for the ! 


amend 
strike 
and ipsert a colon and the 


elibreliag- 
ment of the general law covering the military affairs of this 


country, and among them is a proposition to increase the pay 
of the enlisted men and the noncommissioned officers. Under 


these circumstances, in view of the fact that this provision says 
that they shall have the same pay, by taking care of that kind 
of a bill asked for by the War Department we can do the thing 
in a scientific way. 

Mr. LANGLEY. This proposition is not only just but is an 
essential part of the emergency with which we are dealing 
and ought not to be delayed. Can the gentleman assure us 
that his committee will act promptly and favorably upon it? 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman say whethe” the 
eral Staff has recommended that? 

Mr. DENT. It has. 

Mr. BURNETT. I thought that they recommended only an 
increase of brigadier generals. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. DECKER. Does the statement meet the approval of the 
chairman? Because there are many of us thit want to see the 
pay of the private soldier increased and do not want to embar- 
rass the passage of the bill. We do insist that the men that are 
going forth to fight the battles of the country shall have pay 
commensurate with the wealth of this great Nation, and if the 
bill is not going to be reported soon we want to pass this thing 
now. [Applause.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my substitute by adding four or five additional words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

Insert after the word “men” in the second line of the substitute the 
words ‘“ with the rate of enlisted men,” so that the modified substitute 
will read: “Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic pay 
of all men with the rate of enlisted men during the continuance of the 
war shall be increased $15 a month over and above the rates of pay 
proper as fixed by law for times of peace: Provided further, That this 
rate of pay shall apply to the enlisted men of the National Guard called 
or drafted into the service of the United States during the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. Aus- 
TIN] asks unanimous consent to modify his amendinent as re- 
ported at the desk. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I sub- 
mitted this proposed amendment or substitute to the ofllicials 
of the War Department. The General Staff, or rather a 
member of the General Staff, drew this amendment for me, 
and every word of it except the words added by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] is in the exact language of said offi- 
cial. So it is regular, it is proper, it is practical; just what the 
department would draw for the Committee on Military Affairs 
for any bill the committee might consider and report carrying 
the same increase of pay. To pass this amendment does not 
mean the delay of the pending military bill. It means justice 
to the men who are going out to fight for the Republic. [Ap- 
plause.] Every man who volunteers or is drafted makes a 
great sacrifice for his country. He sacrifices his time, he sacri- 
fices his present wages, ah, he may sacrifice his life. The pay 
of our private soldiers in times of peace and war remains where 
it stood practically 20 years ago in the Spanish-American War. 
Fairness and justice demand this increase. [Applause. ] 


Gien- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 
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Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks wnani- 


one minute. Is there objection? 


bijection, 


mous consent for 
There was no « 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope this amend- 
ment will prevail. We are organizing an army which may be 


sent to the trenches of Europe under different conditions than it 
has ever been organized before. Heretofore the private soldier 
has received $15 per month, which is entirely insufficient; but 
he enlisted at his own free will. These men are now being 
brought to the service of their country under different circum- 
stances and conditions; they are to fight the battles of this 
country, and we must and will win the victory. And it seems 
to me the private soldier should be encouraged in every way 
possible. ‘They should receive additional and more pay. This 
Government should show its appreciation for the services these 
men are to render in the great war in which we are now engaged. 
I hope the amendment will prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the committee to in- 
dulge me for one minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, there is a proposition pending 
before the Committee on Military Affairs to increase the pay 
of the private soldier. It is a big question. There is great 
discrimination between the pay of some noncommissioned offi- 
cers and other noncommissioned officers. It is a question that 
ought to be worked out in detail. The Secretary of War has 
said that he was in favor of increasing the pay. I have no right 
te speak for the committee on the subject, but I do think that 


this is not the proper time to pass upon a subject of this 
magnitude. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 


half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent for half a minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if we put this into this bill and 
then the Committee on Military Affairs brings in a bill covering 
the subject, the House will welcome the opportunity to con- 
sider that bill, and in the meanwhile this question will be 
sewed up. [Applruse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the committee is this: 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goov] offered an amendment, 
and to that the gentleman from Tennessee offered a substitute. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZiHitMaAn] has offered an 
amendment to the substitute. The first question is on the 
amendment to the substitute, offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment to 
the substitute be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I objeet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
substitute. 

The question was taken, 
stitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were 257 ayes and no noes. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as an additional section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CLark of Florida: Amend, on page 15, by adding 
a new section after line 15, to be known as section 94, as follews: 

“Src. 9). That as soon as the existing war with Germany shall 
terminate the Regular Army of the United, States shall be reduced to 
250,000 men, who shall remain in the service of their own volition, 
and the remaining armed land forces of the United States shall im- 
mediately be mustered out of such service.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon this amendment close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all dehate upon this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall not take a minute. I simply want to say this: 


The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
Is there objection? 


and the amendment to the sub- 
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So far as T have been able to see, there is but one provis 
this bill in reference to the duration of service, and th: 


page 2. The second paragraph of the first section reads 
lows: 

Second. To draft into the military service of the United 
organize and officer, in. accordance with the provisions of 


of said national defense act, so far as the provisions of said 

maay be applicable and not inconsistent. with the terms of thi 

or all members of the National Guard and of the National « ' 
Reserve, and said members so drafted into the military servi ; 
United, States shall serve therein for the period of the existi, 

geney unless sooner discharged: Provided, That when so d: 
organizations or units of the National Gnard shall, so fur 

cable, retain the State designations of their respective organiz:; 

That provides simply that two classes shal! serve dur 
emergency. They shall at least serve that long uniess 
discharged. It does not provide that when the emer 
terminates their service shall cease, nor is there any }) 
with reference to the service of the Regular Army, and | 
this House and this Congress ought to deelare now that it js nor 
our purpose to enter upon an era of militarism in this coyytpy. 
because in times of peace we do not need any more than 25004) 
men in the Regular Army, and I want it fixed so that when 
the war ceases, when the emergency is at en end, the 
can go back to their homes and leave us with a Regul:nr st: 
ing Army of not more than 250,000 men. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman turn to page 12 of +) 
bill and read lines 16 and 17, and tell me how he inter; 
them? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That reads as follows: 


That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary enlistn 
herein provided shall be the same as those prescribed by exist 
for enlistments in the Regular Army, except that recruits miu 
tween the ages of 18 and 40 years at the time of their enlistime: 
such enlistments shall be for the period of the emergency unless ; 
discharged. 

But it does net provide that they shall be discharged at ¢! 
end of their enlistments. 

Mr. GARDNER. How does the gentleman interpret it in such 
a way as that? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. They simply enlist for that period. 
Who is to muster them out? 

Mr. GARDNER. It is just like all of the enlistments. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will they simply of their own volun- 
tary motion, when that time comes, disband? My smenidinen 
provides for the mustering out of all these people down to 
250,000. _ 

Mr. GARDNER. It is just like our existing law. Ther 
provision for the mustering out after a seven-year enlist 
This simply says that a man enlists for the period o! 
emergency. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; and this act says that he sha 
serve during the emergency unless sooner discharged, and \ 
is the objection to making it absolutely beyond cavil? 

Mr. GARDNER. It is beyond cavil now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crark]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded }); 
CrarK of Florida) there were—ayes 30, noes 130. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
we may recur to page 7 for the purpose of offering 9n amen- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that, in line 24, page 7. we 
strike out the word “eight” and insert in lieu thereof the wor 
‘“nine,” so that it will read “section nine of this act.” e 
numbers have been changed, and I do this now in the | 
it may possibly help in the engrossment of the bill, whi 
are now trying to do in the Printing Office. 

The CHAERMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous co! 
return to the portion of the bill indicated. Is there ol)j 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendme: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 24, strike out the word “ eight ” and insert in lic! 
the word “ nine.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in order to perfect the bi!! 
we are on that subject, I ask unanimous consent to I 
section 3, on page 8, which is the exemption section, anc, 


5, after the word “territories,” insert the words “«' 
District of Columbia.” 

“The CHAIRMAN.: The gentieman from Alabama asks ; uni 
mous consent to return to section 3 for the purpose indic: 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- | 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

page 8, line 5, after the word “ Territories” insert the words “and | 
the District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

ent. 
ithe amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wrens: Add at the end of the section as 
amended the following: 

« provided, That officers and enlisted men described in this section 
shall not receive any pay or allowance for any service while serving 
in a mobilization or training camp hereafter located within 12 miles o 
a place Where intoxicating liquors are legally sold for beverage pur- 
poses. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DENT. That it is not germane. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has already been made 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

“Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, the only way in which the Chair | 
ean hold the amendment germane is that it is a limitation which | 
might be preseribed in this matter, and it is clearly a limitation 
in that way as the purpose of the amendment is to prevent here- | 
after the location of mobilization camps for young men within | 
12 miles of a place where liquors are sold. If you will take | 

' 


the testimony of any colonel or any major on the Mexican 
border, he will tell you that that 
adopted. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just a word. It is true it | 
has been held under the precedents that you can on an appro- | 
priation place a limitation, but it is equally true that this limi- | 
tation can not change existing law or under the guise of a} 
limitation change the control or discretion of executive officers. | 
Now, under the disguise of a limitation the gentleman can not | 
make in order what has this evening been declared out of | 
order. This is not an appropriation bill nor an appropriation. 
The gentleman is seeking to enact a legislative feature provid. | 
ing for something that relates to legislation and that is legis- | 
lation, and as the Chair has held to-night the identical proposi- 
tion was not in order, he must consistently hold this is’ not in | 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair presumes that this amendment | 
is submitted upon the theory that it comes within the following | 


amendment ought to be | 


principle: 

“Although the rule forbids the insertion in a general appro- 
priation bill of a provision ‘ changing existing law,’ and this is 
construed to mean legislation generally, the House practice | 
has established the principle that certain amendments by way 
of ‘limitations’ may be admitted,” upon general appropriation 
bills. This pending bill is not a general appropriation bill. It 
is a legislative bill which happens to carry a lump-sum appro- 
priation. This hardly brings it within the principle supra 
relating to general appropriation bills. The point of order | 
aoa the Chair as being well taken, and the same is sus- | 
ained, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


= Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers: Page 15, line 13, after the word 
Army,” insert the following as a new section: 

‘That the act approved March 1, 1911, entitled ‘An act to protect 
the dignity and honor of the uniform’ of the United States’ be 
amended by adding the following as a new section: 

That hereafter no proprietor, manager, or employee of a theater 
or other public place of entertainment in any State shall make or cause 
to be made any discrimination against any person lawfully wearing the 
uniform of the Army of the United States because of the uniform, and | 
any person making or causing to be made such discrimination shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding $500.’ ” 


Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on | 
the amendment. 
Mr. ROGERS. 

the point of order. | 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the amendment is clearly 

subject to the peint of order and sustains it. | 

The Clerk read as follows: | 

| 


Mr. Chairman, I do not care to be heard on | 


ona ne That there is hereby appropriated for the national defense 


at the 
June 


each and every, purpose connected therewith, to be expended 
discretion of i lab! il 
30, 1918, $8. the sna? of War and to remain available unt 
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Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 15, line 18, after “ $3,000,000,000,” 


Pro 
the person giving first information leading to 


insert ‘ 
the 


rided, That 


conviction of any 
officer, employee of, or person occupying an advisory position in, the 
Government of the United States of the crime of bribery in connection 
with the expenditure of any of this appropriation, shall be paid the 
sum of $1,000 out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated.” 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. MANN. Clearly it is not germane to the section. either 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the amendment 
is germane to this bill and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to propose the adoption 
of the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk reads as fololws: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LirrLe: Page 15, line 18, after the figures 
$3,000,000,000, strike out the period and insert “but no part of this 
money shall be expended to maintain a camp or quarters for the troops 
raised under this act within 20 miles of any place where intoxicating 
liquor is sold as a beverage, in the United States of America, pod th 
sale of intoxicating liquor as a beverage shall not be allewed within 
20 miles of such camp or station when so established and the Secretar / 
of War is hereby authorized and directed to carry out 
this provision. 

Mr. LITTLE. I move the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 


and enfor: 


Mr. DYER. I make the point of order against it, Mr. 
Chairman.’ 
Mr, LITTLE. I have heard gentlemen here crying “ No!” 


' * No!” to the first amendment offered here, except the one to 


raise his wages, that has been put in here to benefit the enlisted 
man. [Cries of “ Rule!” “ Rule! ”] 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas has the floor 


' and will be protected in his rights. 


Mr. LITTLE. I repeat that except the one to raise his wages, 
this was the first proposition that has been made here to help 
the enlisted man. Everything that will send him to his death 
you vote for. When a suggestion is made to protect these young 


| men, men cry “ No! No!” 


Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not speaking 
to the peint of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. ‘There is no point of order made that I know of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was made to 
amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. I did not hear it. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not speaking 
to the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. I beg pardon, but I did not hear the point of 
order. All I heard was people crying, “ No! No!” when they 
were not asked to vote. As to whether this is germane or uot, 
it seems to me that anybody whe will read it carefully will see 


the 


that it is evidently germane. Here is an appropriation of 
$3,000,000,000, and this is merely a limitation upon it. It is 


self-evident that it is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment offering a 
limitation is a highly technical one, but the principle connected 
with it is familiar to the older Members of the House. It 
will be seen that by reading this amendment there is a provi- 
sion of aflirmative law in it saying that no part of this money 
shall be expended to maintain a camp or quawters for the troops 
raised under this act within 20 miles of any place where intoxi 
cating liquor is sold as a beverage and shall not be allowed 
within 20 miles of such camp or station where so established 
That is a statement of affirmative law, and as such it does not 
come within the rules with respect to limitation. 

Mr. LITTLE. The statement is that “no 
expended.” , 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. LITTLE. The Chair has not gotten that exactly as it is 
intended. This does not provide that they shall not sell liquor 
anywhere they want to. We are not in this amendment inter- 
fering with anybody selling drinks who wants to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is true as to one part of the amend- 
ment, but the rest of it is affirmative in its character, and if 
the point raised is obnoxious to the point of order in part, the 
point of order runs to the whole amendment. [Cries of “ Regu- 
lar order! ’’] 

Mr. LITTLE. 


shall be 


money 


I will begin when you quit, Mr. Chairman. I 


have the floor yet. ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had the floor in connection 
with the argument on the point of order. 
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Mr. LITTLE. You will save a lot of time if you let me | over the expenditure of public money and to place in the 
finish, without interruption. I send to the Clerk’s desk an | of two officials a sum that may be equal to $4,000,000.) 


amendment which obviates that objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr, Chairman, I heve an amendment at 
the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrre] 
will be recognized later. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] is recognized. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FitzGeraLp: 
lines 14 to 18, inclusive. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida objects, and 
the gentleman from New York is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent] whether it is the purpose to press to en- 
. actment the Army appropriation bill which is now pending in 
conference? 

Mr. DENT. It certainly is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
important questions to be presented in the House in connection 
with this bill. The bill provides an appropriation ‘of $3,000,- 
000,000 for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
act. The Secretary of the Treasury on April 5, 1917, trans- 
mitted to Congress an estimate of $2,932,537,933 for the purposes 
of providing, equipping, and supplying a million men in the 
field for one year. The Army appropriation bill now pending 
in conference carries $281,176,044.67, so that if this $3,000,- 
000,000 be appropriated and the $281,176,044.67 be appropriated, 
the amount provided will be $3,281,176,044.67. The Secretary 
of War has admitted that the estimate of $2,932,537,933 includes 
every dollar contained in the Army appropriation bill. Re- 
vised estimates have been submitted to the committee, which, 
after eliminating the duplications, aggregate $2,629,768,723.01, 
a sum which, together with amount in the pending Army bill, 
is $370,231,276.99 less than the amount proposed by this bill 
and the pending Army bill. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have only five minutes, and I wish to 
complete my statement. 

In addition to that, after close investigation, the Committee 
on Appropriations believe that about $430,000,000 should be 
eliminated from the estimate. 

The committee spent practically two weeks in making an ex- 
haustive and searching investigation of the estimate. This 
$3,000,000,000, together with the amount in the Army bill, is 
about $800,000,000 in excess of what can possibly be expended 
by the War Department in the period mentioned. Eight hun- 
dred millions in the next fiscal year is about $20,000,000 more 
than the entire revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 
1916, exclusive of the postal revenues. So that if this appro- 
priation be carried here the Committee on Ways and Means in 
preparing revenue legislation will be required to prepare legis- 
lation to raise more than $800,000,00 next year; this will be 
necessary for the expenses of the Government. More than that, 
the sum of $3,000,000,000 is placed in the hands of a single 
official of this Government to be expended by him in his dis- 


Page 15, strike out all of 





cretion, without any restriction or limitation whatever upon | 


his power. 

It is a greater sum and a greater power than has ever been 
committed to any one man in any country in the history of the 
world. It is practically three times the entire annual cost of 
the Federal Government up to within a few years. There is 
not the slightest justification for Congress failing to appropri- 
ate for the raising, organization, the equipment, and the sup- 
port of this Army in the same way that it appropriates for the 
support of the Army every year. [Applause.] 

If this appropriation be carried in this form next December, 
when the Committee on Military Affairs is called upon to make 
up the regular appropriation bill for the following fiscal year, 
when the Committee on Naval Affairs is called upon to make up 
the naval appropriation bill for the following fiscal year, an 
appeal will be made for lump appropriations upon this prece- 
dent. Congress will have given $3,000,000,000 to the War De- 


partment for the national defense in a lump sum, and it will 
ask us to surrender all of our power and our exclusive control 
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nually. 

That is not all. Under the emergency existing it hy 

necessary for the War Department, without authority, to 
into contracts, to make purchases, to employ persons, in e 
to carry out the great work that is essential at this +i), 
There must be provisions of law making possible the p, 
of money for these purposes. This is a critical time { 
We are the guardians of the public purse. We should civ. 
every dollar essential for the proper conduct of this war, Jj) 
we should not, in the guise of doing so, surrender the yyos 
precious right reserved to the Representatives of the Aimerices), 
people—the control of the public funds—and I hope the ayy) 
ment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The Committee on Naval Affairs was requested to report leg 
islation increasing the enlisted force of the Navy to 150.00 
men, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If this amendment offered by the gentleiyy) 
should be adopted, is the Committee on Appropriations pre 
pared to bring before the House at once a bill makiire jhe 
additional appropriations necessary ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Committee on Appropriations. | 
this amendment be adopted, will report to the House on Moy 
day, if it then convenes [applause] a bill making appropria 
tions, additional to those in the Army Dill, specifically and i; 
detail, for the support of the Military Establishment of tho 
Government for the balance of this fiscal year and for the nex; 
fiscal year. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ALMON. Is the $3,000,000,000 appropriation to be j 
addition to the funds provided by the bond issue? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bond issue is to provide the means 
to obtain the money. This is to provide one of the means foy 
expending the money. The mere issuance of the bonds does not 
permit any expenditure except for purchase of the bonds of the 
belligerent nations. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was going to 
say something about naval affairs. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; just one moment. I am going to 
speak of it. The Navy Department submitted estimates « 
almost $524,000,000. Investigation disclosed that it desired to 
have the enlisted strength of the Navy increased to 150,000 men 
and to have the enlisted strength of the Marine Corps increase! 
to 30,000 men. The Committee on Appropriations directed the 
Navy Department to go to the Committee on Naval Affairs for 
legislation increasing the enlisted strength of the Marine Corps 
and of the Navy, as the War Department officials should go to 
the Committee on Military Affairs for this legislation. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs has reported the legislation provid- 
ing for the increases in the personnel and for the assem)ling of 
the additional force without providing an appropriation in a 
lump sum, because that committee realizes that to make the 
appropriation in that way will be to eliminate entirely our 
right of control over the public purse. 

In France, where they are spending money at a rate not con: 
templated by us yet, perhaps, the appropriations for the mili 
tary establishment are carried in 139 separate items. The 
estimates are submitted in advance every four months. | kno. 
that representatives of the Secretary of War and the Secreta! 
himself, the members of the General Staff, urged tht this 
budget system, as they called it, should be adopted becuse s° 
many things might turn up that could not be anticipated. The 
reply to that suggestion is that the Congress has already ¢ivel 
to the President of the United States $100,000,000 to tal: 
of unforseen emergencies, and if there be other unlorsee! 
emergencies, if there be other things that can not be auc 
pated, that amount can be increased. Congress is net to be 
obliterated from the face of the earth by the passace 0! this 
bill. Whether we stay in session long or only a short time} 
a matter of indifference. We will be here in Decem!’. in 
million men authorized can not be organized and equippe! 2" 
placed in the field inside of six months—the entire milli" men. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel! 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Y:'' 
to the gentleman from Alabama? 


(l- 
i 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 


> care 


yield 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield to the gentlemay. 
Mr. DENT. I understood the gentleman from \”\ x - 
to say that his committee was prepared to report a bil! 01 
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day. Will the gentleman state to the committee if that appro- 
priation bill contains provisions to carry into effect the proposed 
legislation that we have been debating here, and which is now 
about to pass? y 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does, and for this reason: The esti- 
mates were based upon an army of a million men in the field 
for one year, and it made no difference whether they were 
raised by the volunteer system or by the draft system; the pay 
and allowance provisions would be the same, as well as prac- 
tically all other necessary expenses. So far as I am informed 
the bill will not carry pay for the million men for the full year, 
because a million men can not be placed under arms or with the 
colors for. a full year. 

The amount of subsistence for a full year will not be re- 
quired. One hundred and forty-four million dollars included 
in the estimates for dependents, contingent upon the volunteer 
system, will not be included, because it is not now necessary. 
Fifty-one million dollars, the amount required for the proposed 
2) per cent extra pay for war service, will not be required. 

tut if the legislation recommended by the House to-night be 
adopted, increasing the pay, then an additional sum must be 
provided in the pay item alone to take care of change in 
the law. 

This House wili make a great mistake, and the Committee 
on Military Affairs will make a greater one, to insist at this 
time on turning this money over to this department without 
any restriction whatever. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion that he will not want, perhaps, to answer at this time, 
and that is whether or not there is any substantial difference 
between the total amount of the bill he is going to report on 
Monday and the total amount of the bill here? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As nearly as I can estimate, the amount 
carried in this bill is $800,000,000 in excess of what is neces- 
sary, and that $800,000,000, if appropriated, must be raised by 
taxation, because we can not appropriate money and refuse to 
raise the money so appropriated by taxation or an issue of 
bonds, 

Mr. DENT. I did not exactly understand the gentleman’s 
answer to my question. It may be that the gentleman is not 
prepared to answer it at this time. The question I am trying 
to get an answer to is, whether the gentleman’s committee, hav- 
ing worked on the details of this appropriation, will bring in a 
bill the total amount of which is substantially $3,000,000,000? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As I have just stated, this amount in- 

cludes the $281,000,000 now contained in the Army appropria- 
tion bill. It is intended to give that $281,000,000 additional, and 
$67,000,000 is included here in excess of the estimate submitted 
by the department. A committee which has been investigating 
the niatter, representing both sides of the House, consisting of 
myself; the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suerrtey], who has 
charge of the fortifications bill; the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns], who has charge of the legislative bill; and the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sitsson], who serves both in 
the preparation of the legislative and the deficiency bills; the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr], who has been 
on the Committee on Appropriations about 14 years; the gen- 
tleman from Iowa | Mr. Goop], who has been on the committee 
for a number of years; and the gentleman from Illinois [{Mr. 
CAaNNon]. Those seven Members, in agreement upon the amount 
to be included in that bill, have acted unanimously and in abso- 
lute harmony, and the amount required, together with the 
amount in the Army bill, as I have already indicated, will be 
about $800,000,000 less than the $3.281,000,000 that will be pro- 
vided in this bill and by the Army appropriation bill. 
_ Mr. GARDNER. Deducting the $281,000,000 that you propose 
in 2 separate bill and deducting $380,000,000, then deducting the 
100,000,000, which is the difference between the estimate of 
52,900,000,000, and $3,000,000,000, L find that this bill, according 
to the gentleman’s figures, exceeds the amount by $761,000,000. 
Is that the figure? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Substantially that figure. 

Mr. GARDNER. Seven hundred and sixty-one million dollars 
too iuch, Now, if this sum is reduced by $761,000,000, the net 
issue is whether the Appropriations Committee is going to con- 
tro] how the $2,239,000,000 is to be appropriated or the Military 
te ins Commaittee is going to control it. That is the net issue, 

hot? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has nothing to do with which com- 
mittee is to do it. It is a question of what Congress will do. 
Che Committee on Appropriations proposes that Congress shall 


(letermine that the amount appropriated to pay the Army shall be 
reserved for the pay of the Army; that the amount appropriated 
to Subsist it shall be reserved for subsistence; that the amount 
‘ppropriated to arm it shall be devoted to that purpose. The 
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provision in this bill proposes that the Secretary of War shall 
do as he pleases with this money, and it may be that there will 
be no money to pay the Army, no money to subsist the Army, no 
money for the munitions, and Congress will not have any con- 
trol over it. [Applause.] 

SEVERAL MeMneRsS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have stated the faets 
quite fully. I wish to make this additional statement: This is 
too important a matter upon which to ask the Congress to abdi- 
eate absolutely its powers. [Applause.] We ought either to 
exercise all proper control, or, if we appropriate in a lump and 
in the dark, as is proposed, we shall be compelled to legislate 
to levy taxes in the dark. The Congress will become so despic- 
able, so little more than a mere automaton, that we ought to 
quit, and, admitting our uselessness, our incapacity, and our 
helplessness in the important duties arising from the existing 
crisis, turn over all of the power of the Government to the 
executive departments. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: e 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. Garnpner: Page 15, 
line 18, strike out “ $3,000,000,000 ” and insert ‘ $2,239,000,000.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that is not a substitute for a motion to strike out 
the paragraph. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think it is germane. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, this is a very serious and a very 
important proposition that is submitted to the Congress of the 
United States. I consulted with some members of the Appro- 
priations Committee about this matter, and others who are 
considered and who ought to be considered leaders of the House, 
as to whether or not the Military Committee should undertake, 
in one lump sum, to give to the War Department what they 
were asking for in order to carry this legislation into effeet. 
It is only fair to the Military Committee to say that after we 
had deliberately and earnestly considered this proposition we 
reached the conclusion that it was absolutely impossible at this 
time for anybody to say exactly and accurately what this new 
legislation was going to cost the Government, and we had to 
trust somebody, and we had to receive the figures submitted to 
us by the War Department, at least as an estimate of what 
it would cost to carry this new legislation into effect. [Ap- 
plause.] The Military Committee decided, furthermore, to 
take jurisdiction of this proposition, tremendous as it is and 
important as it is, at this particular time, because the Mili- 
tary Committee reached the conclusion that if you were going 
to change your entire Military Establishment, if you were 
going to build a great army at this particular period of the 
crisis that exists to-day, the most essential and the most vital 
thing necessary was the money to carry the legislation into 
effect, and we thought this was the quickest and the best way 
to do it. Now, we have to-night passed an amendment to this 
bill increasing the pay of the enlisted men in the Army, which 
will add a sum of money that nobody can possibly estimate for. 
So that we are put in this position to-night: We are put in the 
position of passing a bill creating a new establishment, increas- 
ing your Army tremendously, without providing the money by 
which it can be done. If you do not provide the money you 
had better wait until next week to provide the men. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I be heard on the point of order on 
my own amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule in favor of the gen- 
tleman. The amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
can be directed to the amount in the section of the bill, and can 
be treated as a provisional amendment to reduce the amount in 
the bill. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. GARDNER. I desire to be heard on my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. GARDNER. ‘The whole question now is whether you 
want to vote a lump-sum appropriation or whether you do not 
want to do that. I have met the figures given by the gentleman 
from New York. If you believe in the lump-sum appropriation, 
vote for my amendment. If you do not believe in the lump- 
sum appropriation, vote for the other amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I had not quite finished. 1 
simply want to say in conclusion that if this Congress believes 
in standing behind the President, the quickest and most 
effective way after you have provided for the increase of the 
Army is to provide the money to take care of it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, can not we fix 
close debate? 





some time to 
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Mr. DENT. Yes. 
that debate on this section 
closed in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be closed in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr, Chairman, the proposition presented 
here is whether or not we are going t»% give the executive de- 
partment the money to carry on the war after we have given 
him a statute that will enable him to get the men to carry on 
the war. There is no question in the world that there is not 
a man or a human being that can say within a million dollars 
What any particular item for which we must make appropria- 
tions will amount to. Who can say what the tentage of the 
Army is going to be? We know that there are not enough 
tents in America. We know that there is not enough cloth to 
make them. When you go out to buy them you must have the 
money to buy them. So it is practically with every other item 
for which money must be expended. “here is no man in Amer- 
ica that can say what will be required to pay for any particu- 
lar item. Under these circumstances we must appropriate a 
lump sum, and it was for that reason that the Committee on 
Military Affairs appropriated a lump sum, and I hope it will 
stay in the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, no one could accuse me of 
desiring in any way to handicap the administration in vigor- 
ousl; prosecuting this war. I have given earnest of my desire 
in every possible way, but because we desire to do that is no 
reason that we should disregard every restriction that men of 
sense and judgment should put around the appropriation of 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
and all amendments thereto be 


money. 
Think of it. We are asked to appropriate in four or five 
lines the greatest amount ever appropriated by one act 


since the beginning of time and put it in the hands of one 
individual, without any restriction. The proposal is impossible 
for sensible men to accept. The Committee on Appropriations 
has taken hold of these estimates, examined them in detail, 
not with the idea of tying the department so as to prevent it 
from properly and efficiently spending the money, but so as to 
coordinate the real work that is to be done. 

The officials of the War Department have, after days of 
testifying before our committee, consented to the reduction in 
various items because the money could not possibly be expended 
between now and the time when the next appropriation bills 
will make new funds available. According to the estimates 
submitted there are appropriations being asked not simply for 
matters that are ordinarily carried in the Army bill but of the 
$3,000,000,000 of estimates, a thousand millions nearly related 
to matters that belong to the fortification bill, and one hundred 
millions or more belong to the sundry civil bill. To appropriate 
money in this fashion is to absolutely destroy all semblance of 
real appropriation bills in the future. It means that there will 
be no method to check up, and if the war should end suddenly 
there would be no limit or restriction on the power of the 
Secretary of War. This Congress is not expected to absolutely 
abdicate its functions. [Applause.] It is not expected to 
simply vote money in sums like this without any consideration. 
If I believed that, by what we are asking to-night, in any 
sense the efficiency of the Army would be crippled, that it 
would be in any way delayed, I would not stand on the floor 
and ask it. But I say to you that we have worked for two 
weeks going over the details. We are not doing the thing 
blindly. We are not doing it to hamper the administration, but 
seven of us have sat there day after day and heard the details 
of these items, and we will bring in to you a bill that will give 
every dollar that can be expended within the time the pro- 
vision in the pending bill provides for. 

This is only the beginning. You must get used to big sums. 
We will be having estimate after estimate come in. If we 
establish now the principle that we are simply to appropriate 
them in four lines, why we might as well appropriate an un- 
limited sum and absolutely cease to consider or have any con- 
cern over expenditures. [Applause.] 

The Naval Affairs Committee recognized that situation. They 
have not undertaken to bring in here an appropriation bill. 
They have recognized that, for the present, in order for these 
matters to be coordinated one committee must deal with them. 
It is not that we desire to steal jurisdiction, but we do want to 
do in a sensible way one of the most important tasks before 


Congress. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, although on this side of the 
House, I believe I am just as anxious and desirous of giving to 
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this administration all of the money it needs and to give it | 

and liberally as any man on that side of the House. [ way; 
administration to have all the money it needs to carry o» ; 
war, but I do not think in doing that we should diminix), 
influence of this body. The administration, we are told 

the $3,000,000,000 in a lump sum. Of course the Secrets, 
War wants it in a lump sum. They always want their : 
priations in lump sums and have wanted them in lump 
every year since I have been on the Committee on Appro) : 
tions. The one struggle of the last 14 years in every appro) 

ing committee in this House has been to compel departine: s to 
abandon lump-sum appropriations and to give Congress <j). 
control as to the manner in which those appropriations shov|,) \\. 
expended. It has not been a matter of partisanship. It has cor 
tinued, no matter whether this House was Republican or [)e), 
cratic, no matter whether the White House was Republicay or 
Democratic. rs 

The one purpose for the last 15 years has been to forhii| the 
departments getting their money in lump sums, and to ae D- 
plish that this House has year after year placed restrictioy)s and 
limitations on bills, generally by unanimous consent, becatise to 
House wanted to control the expenditure of the appropriations 
There is always a contest in every constitutional government 
between the executive and the legislative branches. Each wapts 
power, and in the last few years in our country it is the execytive 
which has gained power. The only place I know of where t)y 
legislative branch has increased its power is in control ovyey 
appropriations, and the one method by which they have done 
that is by taking away from the departments lump-sum appro- 
priations and by prescribing in detail how that money shail be 
expended. That is just what we do here. The Appropriations 
Committee in the last two weeks has been framing a Dil! in jus‘ 
the way the Military Committee and every other committee |)x5 
always framed their bills in the past. It has framed it in de- 
tail; it has prescribed how the money shall be spent; it has 
been liberal. We propose to give them more power anid elas- 
ticity than they would ordinarily have, because we recognize 
that in war times they can not calculate so accurately ; but you 
must remember that in war time more than in other times there 
is apt to be extravagance and recklessness and scandals, anc 
there ought to be more watchfulness in war times than in other 
times. It seems to me that to grant this in a lump sum would 
be preposterous and unreasonable. It would be to abandon the 
influence of Congress which every Congress in the last 20 
years, ho matter what its ‘politics, has sought to retain by re- 
stricting the expenditure and appropriation by forbidding lum) 
sums and by itemizing expenditures and appropriations in spe- 
cific detail. That, as the gentleman from Massachusetts { Mr. 
GARDNER] suggested, is the issue before us now. Will you give 
it in detail or in the lump sum? It will be just as quick to give 
it in detail. No one wants to delay this matter, No one wauts 
to hamper the administration. We will report that bill next 
week, and it is just as likely that it will be a law before this 
bill becomes a law as it is that it will be a law after this bil 
is passed. It is astounding that at this juncture there shoul be 
this effort to throw down all the barriers we have erected against 
executive encroachments and vote this stupendous sum it one 
lump. Therefore it seems to me that if you want to stan 
by the prerogatives of the House and not abdicate our proper 
and normal functions, you will vote to take out this lump sw 
and appropriate the money in the ordinary form. [Appl:use 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 0! 
a preferential amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 18, strike 
“ $2,239,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the smelc- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the ameui! lent 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrrzGerarp] to strike ol! 
the paragraph, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. FrrzceraLp: Page 15, strike out all of | 
to 18, inclusive. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ame 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 1.0! 
has offered an amendment, which the Clerk will report. ' 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the striking out of this so''" 
leaves no place for my amendment, and in view of thi! _ 
I withdraw it. It seems to have saved the country %°\'\"" 
000,000 for the present, 


' 
i 
‘fers 


out “ $3,000,000,000" and insert 


E] 








C 


1917. 


T CHAIRMAN. Without obje 
withdraw his amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk concluded the reading ¢ 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, 
now rise and report the bill with 


recommendation that the amendments be 


the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion Was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; 
sumed the chair, Mr. SAuNvDERS of 
Committee of the Whole House on 
ported that that 
hill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the 
porarily the Military Establishment 


ONGR 


ction, the gentleman will 


»f the bill. 


I move that the committee do 


the amendments, with the 


agreed to, and that 


and the Speaker having re- 


Virginia, Chairman of the 
the state of the Union, re- 


committee had had under consideration the 


President to increase tem- 
of the United States, and 


had directed him to report the same back with sundry amend- 


ments, with the 
to and that the 
Mr. DENT. 


recommendation that the 
bill as amended do pass. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 


amendments be agreed 


the bill and amendments to final passage. 


The previous question was ordered 
The SPEAKER. 
ment? 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, 
Kahn amendments, striking out the 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr 
rate vote on the Lever amendment. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
separate vote on the 
them—be taken en bloc. 
The SPEAKER. Does 
ments? 
Mr. KAHN. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
asks unanimous consent that the 
yotel on en bloc. 
Mr. BURNETT. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BURNETT. 
Mr. MANN. It 
same subject—— 
Mr. BURNETT. I see. 
Mr. MANN. So if one goes in the 


Mr. Speaker, 2 | 


Does this embra 
embraces all of 


Is a separate vote demanded on any 


Kahn amendments—there are 


The gentleman will state 


amend- 


I demand a separate vote on the 


volunteer system. 
. Speaker, I demand a sepa- 


unanimous consent that a 
five of 


that include all of the Kahn amend- 


Yes; there are five amendments which I offered. 


from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
five Kahn amendments be 


yarliamentary inquiry. 

it. 

ce the draft amendment? 
those amendments on the 


‘ 


y all ought to go in, and if 


one cues out they all ought to go out. 


The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr 
rate yote on the Lever amendment € 
agricultural pursuits from draft. 

The SPEAKER. 
a separate vote on the Lever 
ing agriculture, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I 


amendn 


Is there objection? 


[After a pause. } The 


. Speaker, I demand a sepa- 
xempting those engaged in 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 


1ent in reference to exempt- 


demand a separate vote on the 


Fitzgerald amendment to see whether we are going to stand by 


the President or by the Committee on 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman 


separate vote on the Fitzgerald amendment. 


other separate votes demanded? If 
question on the rest of the 
The question was taken, and 


agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. Before these votes are taken the Chair wants 


the Sergeant at Arms to keep these 


just ag well sitting down as you can standing up. The vote is 
amendments. 


now to be taken on the five Kahn 
Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, may 

again reported? [Cries of “ No! " 
The SPEAKER. 

reported again? 


Mr. BARKLEY and Sreverat MEMBERS. 


ject. 


The SPEAKER. 


amendments en bloc. 
the rest of the amendments were 


Is there objection 


The gentleman 


Appropriations. 

from Tennessee demands a 
Are there any 
not, the Chair will put the 


aisles clear. You can hear 


we have those amendments 
to the amendments being 
Mr. Speaker, I ob- 


from Kentucky objects. 


Those in favor of the Kahn amendments will say aye—— 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, 


yeas and nays. 
niys are ordered. 

The question was taken; and ther 
not voting 10, as follows: 


ae I demand the yeas 
rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama demands 
Evidently a sufficient 


and nays. 
the 
number, and the yeas and 


e were—yeas 313, noes 109, 


_ mson Aswell Barkley Borland 
a : nder Austin Bathrick Bowers 
Asters Ayres Black Britten 
Ashi son Bacharach Bland Brodbeck 
Ashbrook Bankhead Blanton Browning 
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Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carlin 
Carter, Mass. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Coady 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Copley 
Costello 

Cox 

Crago 

Currie, Mich. 
Dale, N. Y. 
Dale, Vt. 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Decker 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Denton 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dillon 

Dixon 
Dooling 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Dowell 
Prane 
Drukker 
Dunn 

Dupré 

lbyer 

Fagan 

Eagle 
Edmonds 
Elsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Esch 
Estopinal 
Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Fairfield 
Farr 

Ferris 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 

Flynn 
Fordney 

Foss 

Foster 
Francis 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller, Ill. 
Fulier, Mass. 


Anthony 
Bacon 
Barnhart 

Bell 

Boober 

Brand 
Browne 
Burnett 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans. 
Candler, Miss. 
Cannon 

Cary 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Church 

Clark, Fla. 
Claypool 
Comstock 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Crosser 
Curry, Cal. 
Davidson 
Davis 

Dent 

pill 


Blackmon 
Capstick 
Dies 
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Gallagher Lehlbach 
Gatlivan Lenroot 
Gandy Lesher 
Gard Lever 
Gardner Linthicum 


Littlepage 
Lonergan 
Longworth 


Garland 
Garner 
Garrett, Tex. 


Gillett Lunn 

Glass McAndrews 
Glynn McArthur 
Godwin, N.C. McClintic 
Good McCormick 
Goodall McFadden 
Goodwin, Ark. McKenzie 
Gould McKeown 


McKinley 
McLaughlin, Mich 
McLaughlin, Pa. 


Graham, Il. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gray, Ala. 


Gray, N. J. + oma 
Green, lowa men 
Greene, Mass. ate ler 
Greene, Vt. Mann_ 
Gregg Mansfield 
wees 

tries Mapes 
Griest Marti bs 
Griffin cont a. 
Hadley oe 
Hamill Mecket 


Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Wash. 
Montague 
Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 


Hamilton, Mich. 
Iiamilton, N. Y. 
Hamlin 
Hardy 
Harrison, Miss. 


Harrison, Va. olay 
Haskell Mott 
Hastings Mudd 

astings Neely 


Haugen 


Hawley Nichols, Mich. 


Norton 


Heaton Oliver, Ala. 
Heflin Oliver, N. Y. 
Heintz Olney 
Helvering Osborne 
Hensley O’ Shaunessy 
llersey Overmyer 
lic ks Overstreet 
Hill Paige 
Holland Parker, N. J. 
Howard Parker, N. = 
Hulbert Peters. 
Humphreys Phelan 
Husted Platt 
llutchinson Polk 

Igoe Porter 
Ireland pratt 
Jacoway Price 

James Purnell 
Jonnson, S. Dak. Ragsdale 
Johnson, Wash. Rainey 
Jones, Tex. Raker 

Juul Ramsey 
Kahn Rayburn 
Kelley, Mich. Reavis 
Kelly, Pa. Reed 
Kennedy, Towa Riordan 
Kennedy, R. I. Robbins 


Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kincheloe 


fobinson 
Rodenberg 


togers 


Kinkaid Rose 
Knutson Rouse 
LaGuardia Rowe 
Lazaro Rowland 
Lea, Cal. Rubey 
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Dominick Ta Follette 


Doughton Langley 
Fess Larsen 
Fields Lee, Ga. 
Yocht Little 
Frear Lobeck 
Garrett, Tenn. London 


Gordon 
Hayden 
Hayes 


Lundeen 
McCulloch 
McLemore 


Helm Mason 
Hilliard Mondell 
llollingsworth Morgan 

Hood Nicholls, S. C. 
Houston Nolan 


Iiuddleston 
Hull, lowa 


Oldfield 
Padgett 


Hull, Tenn. Park 
Johnsen, Ky. Pou 
Jones, Va. Powers 
Kearns Quin 


Keating 


. Ramseyer 
Kehoe 


Randall 


Kettner Rankin 
King Roberts 
Kitchin Romjue 
Kraus Rucker 


Kreider Saunders, Va. 
NOT VOTING 
Martin, Il. Shackleford 
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Moon Smith. Idaho 
Nelson Sterling, Pa. 


So the Kahn amendments were agreed to. 


Russell 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanford 
Schall 
Scott, Lowa 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Pa. 
Scully 
Sherley 
Shouse 
Siegel 
Sinnott 
Slemp 
Small 
Smuth Mich. 
Smith, T. I. 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stedman 
Steele 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stiness 
Strong 
Sullivan 
Sumners 
Sweet 

Swift 
Switzer 
Tague 
Talbott 
Taylor, Ark. 
Temple 
Templeton 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Vare 
Venable 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Waldiow 
Walker 
Waish 
Walton 
Ward 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson, Pa. 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Webb 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 
White, Ohio 
Wilson, III. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wingo 
Vinslow 
Wood, Ind 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 
Zihiman 


Sears 

Sells 
Shallenberger 
Sherwood 


Sims 
Sisson 
Slayden 
Sloan 
Smith, C. B. 
Snook 
Stafford 
Steagall 





Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Sterling, Til. 
Stevenson 
Thomas 
Tillman 

Van Dyke 
Voigt 
Williams 
Wise 

Woods, lowa 
Woodyard 
The Speaker 


Taylor, Colo. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Samira of Idaho (for Kahn amendments) with Mr. BLack- 
MON (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Martin of Illinois with Mr. NEtson. 

Mr. Tayior of Colorado with Mr. Capstick. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Capstick, 
who is very ill, has asked me to announce to the House that if 
he were here he would vote for the Kahn amendments. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. TAYLOR 
of Colorado, is in a hospital here in the city, having been oper- 
ated upon a few days ago. He asked me this evening to an- 
nounce that he was paired, but that if he were present he would 
vote for the Kahn amendments and the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Tllinois, Mr. 
Marvin, is siek in the hospital in Chicago. If he were here he 
would vote “yea” on these amendments. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Netson, wished me to report him as being iil at home. If 
he were here I feel certain he would have voted against the 
Kahn amendments. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BLrackMon, is 
at home on account of the serious illness of his mother, and he 
has wired me that he would ask to be recorded, if present, as 
voting against the Kahn amendments. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, my brother- 
in-law, Mr. Smirn of Idaho, is absent because of the serious 
illness of his boy in Idaho, and therefore did not vote. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I be permitted to say 
that my colleague, Mr. Dies, is {ll and not able to attend the 
session to-day. But if he were here he would vote for the 
Kahn amendments and the final passage of this bill. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would it be in order for me to state that 
the Senate has passed the Roosevelt amendment by a vote of 
56 to 31? 

The SPEAKER. All we can do is to attend to this House. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. LEvER]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. LEvER] was ugreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcerarp] to strike out the 
lump sum. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 351, noes 25. 

So the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The biil was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, with instructions to 
report the same back instanter with the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman from California opposed 
to the bill? 


Mr. RANDALL. I am opposed to the bill. 
I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California presents a 
motion to recommit, and on that he moves the previous question. 

Mr. MANN. You can not do that until! it is reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RANDALL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with 
the following amendment: 

Amend, on page 12, line 10, after the word “ direct,” by inserting 
the following: 

“Provided, That no registration, physical examination, exemption, en- 
listment, enrollment, or muster shall be made in any city, county, or 
State wherein intoxicating liquors are sold as a beverage by local or 
State authority. And for the purposes of this Act the President of 
the United States shall have pathority. by proclamation, to prohibit 
the sale, gift, manufacture, transportation, importation, or exportation 
of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes during the period of the 
war,” 


On that motion 
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Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order ; 
that. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MEEKER. It is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Californi, | \). 
RANDALL] desire to be heard? 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, I do not think it is necessary, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri . 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MEEKER. I do not think it is necessary. [Laueli{: 

Mr. RUCKER. Let us knock the whisky junk out. [Laue 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair is in doy}; 


all—— 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the « 
man, 


Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair is in doubt at all as ; 
question of its being in order 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was trying to read the bi}! 
in what connection it came. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Speaker will indulge me, we had tj 
proposition submitted in two different amendments in the ('\) 
mittee of the Whole to the Chairman of the Committee of | 
Whole for decision, On both occasions the Chairman ruled th»; 
the amendment was not germane to the provisions of the bill, and 
I direct the attention of the Chair to the fact that even » 
bill was presented to the committee, and was pending wy 
the chairman made that decision, there were greater ero) 
for holding it in order than there are now, since the Fitzgors\\) 
amendment, eliminating the $3,000,000,000 appropriation, whic 
authorized that amount of money to be expended for each and 
every purpose connected with the national defense has jy. 
agreed to. The Chair will observe that the provisions of this 
bill relate entirely —— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentle: 
what the Fitzgerald amendment has to do with this? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was saying that the Fitzgerald amend- 
ment might have been used as a handle, and was attempted to 
be used as a handle, for making in order the amendment ji 
hibiting the sale of liquor within a certain distance fron 
Army post or any Army establishment. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. STAFFORD. Anyhow, the appropriation is stricken 
out, so that it can not be used as a handle for that purpose. 

Now, I want to direct the attention of the Speaker to this 
fact: The Chair held that the bill relates exclusively to in 
creasing the personnel of the Army. I direct the Speaker's 
attention to the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The title of the bill is, “A bill to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establis! 
ment of the United States.” 

The first part of this amendment, I might say, might be i 
order, but the second part negatives and makes the amendme! 
itself clearly out of order under the rules of the House, becius 
it is not germane to the subject matter. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman has already admitted tha! 
it is applicable to this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I do not see where I made any suc 
admission as that. I did not do so consciously, I am certail. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. As a matter of fact, does not the last }" 
vision in this amendment create another class of exemp {ious Ih 
addition to the number of exemptions already created in the 
bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like the gentleman to tuk 
louder, so that the Chair can hear. ‘The Chair will have to dv 
cide this question. 

Mr. HOWARD. I say, Mr. Speaker, this simply creates 4 New 
class of exemptions, to wit, exemptions affecting all «iuiz's 
residing in cities, counties, and States where enlistmen's |! 
had and muster is sought to be made and intoxicating liquor 
sold. That is another class of exemptions. In other wor's. the 
people living in those particular zones are exempted from (10 \~ 
or sale of intoxicating liquor by the Randall motion to reco 
It creates another class of exemptions, and I make the point 0! 
order, Mr. Speaker, that this amendment is germane to ()~ vhole 
bill. [Cries of “ Rule! Rule!”] ' ee 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule, and his ruii's © 
that this motion to recommit is not in order. [Applause.| 








Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer another motion 0! this 
same amendment. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman offers a motion to recut 
with instructions, which the Clerk will report. 
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Affait with 





“provided, 
enlistment, 
State 
State 


that. 


instructions to 
ttee amendment, as follows: 
rect,” insert the following : 

That no registration, 


enrollment, 


ead as follows: 


My. RANDALL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Military 
i back forthwith with a 
, line 10, after the word 


or muster 


report the same 





On page 


Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 


The SPEAKER. On what grounds? 


Mr. MEEKER. 
The SPEAKER. 


Chair will hear him. 


Mr. MEEKER. 


The gentleman does not care to be heard. 


will trust to the judgment of the Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. 


The question was taken, 
the noes seemed to have it. 


Mr. RA NDALL. 
SPEAKER. 


The 
a division. 
counting. ] 
Those 


| After 


noes are 309. 


Mr. RANDALL. 
SPEAKER. 
the yeas and nays. 


The 


yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 
{After counting.] Six gentlemen have risen in the affirma- 


tive- = a sufficient number— 


opposea 
counting. | 
risen in the negative. 


The 


will rise 


I ask for a division, 
gentleman 
Those in favor of this motion to recommit with 
instructions will rise and stand until they are counted. 


On this vote the 


Mr. Speaker, I 


The point of order is overruled. 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to recommit. 
and the Speaker 


from 


until 
and 


and the motion to recommit is 


»hysical examination, 
shall be made in any city, county, or 
“wherein intoxicating liquors are sold as a beverage by local or 
authority.” 


Mr. MEEKER, 


they 
nine 


On the ground that it is not germane. 
If the gentleman wants to be heard, 


announced that 


Mr. Speaker. 
California 


are 
gentlemen 


demand the yeas and nays. 
The gentleman from California demands 
Those in favor of taking this vote by the 


lost. Tfie question is on the passage of the bill. 


Mr. DENT. 


hays. 


Mr. Speaker, 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; 


on that I demand the yeas and 


and there were—yeas 397, bays 24, 


answered “present ” 1, not voting 10, as follows: ; 
YEAS—397. 


Adamson 
Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Austin 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
sarnhart 
Bathrick 

Bell 

Black 

Bland 

Blanton 
Booher 

Borland 

Lowers 

Brand 

Britten 
Brodbeck 
Browne 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 

Bue hanes 

b sut! 

yr ne 8, 

Byrns, we 
Cak iwe a 
Campbell, Kans, 
Can ipbell, Pa. 
Candler, Miss. 
Cannon 
Cantril) 
Caraway 
Carew 
Ca ‘lin 

Car _ Mass. 
ter, Okla, 
( 
( 
( 
( 
{ 
{ 


‘hi { niles, N.Y. 
ha indler, Okla. 
lark, Pa. 

iF mp 

‘oady 

‘ollier 
Comstock 
Connally, Tex, 
Cr nnelly, Kans. 
Cooper, Ohio 
C cooper, W. Va. 
Cox per, Wis. 
Copley 


Costello 
Cox 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Ca 
Dale, N. Y. 
Dale, Vt. 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davidson 
Davis 
Decker 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dent 
Denton 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Dooling 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Drukker 
Dunn 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Eagan 
Eagle 
Edmonds 
Elisworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Esch 
Estopinal 
Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G G. W. 
Fairfield 
Farr 
Ferris 


Fitzgerald 
Flood 


Flynn 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foss 
Foster 
Francis 


Frear 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller, Ill. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 

Gard 
Gardner 
Garland 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gillett 

Glass 

Glynn 
Godwin, N. C. 
Good 

Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gray, Ala. 
Gray, N. J. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Gregg 

Griest 

Griffin 
Hadley 
Hamill 


Hamilton, Mich, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Hamlin 
Hardy 
Harrison, Miss, 
Harrison, Va, 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Heaton 
Heflin 

Heintz 

Helm 
Helvering 
Hensley 
Hersey 

Hicks 


Houston 


Howard 
Hulbert 
Hull, Iowa 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Igoe 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash, 
Jones, Tex, 
Jones, Va. 
Juul 

Kahn 
Kearns 
Kehoe 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. 1. 
Kettner 
Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kincheloe 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Lea, Cal. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 
Lenroot 
Lesher 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Little 
Littlepage 
Lobeck 
Lonergan 
Longworth 
Lunn 
McAndrews 
McArtbur 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McCulloch 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


exemption, 


against 


the 
He 


The ques- 


demands 


[After 
Forty-three gentlemen have risen in the affirmative. 
and stand 
Three hundred 


counted. 
have 
ayes are 48 and the 


McKeown 
McKinley 
McLaughlin, 


McLemore 
Madden 
Magee 

Maher 

Mann 
Manstield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Mays 

Meeker 
Miller, Minn, 
Miller, Wash. 
Mondell 
Montagu: 
Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 

Morir 

Mott 

Mudd 

Neely 
Nicholls, 8. C. 
Nichols, Mich. 
Norton 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala, 
Oliver, N. Y, 
Olney 
Osborne 
O’Shaunessy 
Overmyer 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Paige 
Park 
Parker, N. 
Parker, N. 
Peters 
Phelan 


ni 


Bacon 
surnett 
Church 
Clark, Fla. 
Claypool 
Crosser 


Blackmon 
Capstick 
Dies 


The SPEAKER. 


The ¢ 


Platt 
Polk 


Mich.Porter 
McLaughlin, Pa. 


Pou 

Pratt 

Price 
Purnell 
Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey 
Raker 
Ramsey 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reavis 

Reed 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rose 

Rouse 

Rowe 
Rowland 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanford 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 
Scott, Iowa 
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Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Shouse 

Siegel 

Sims 

Sinnott 
Slayden 
Slemp 
Sloan 
Small 
Smith, ! 
Smith, ¢. B. 
Smith, T. PF. 
Snell 

Snock 

Snyder 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 


Stephens, Nebr. 


Sterling, Il. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Strong 
Sullivan 
Sumners 
Sweet 

Swift 
Switzer 
Tague 
Talbott 
Tayler, Ark. 
Temple 
Templeton 
Thomas 
Thomp on 


Scott, Mich. Tillman 

Scott, Pa. Tilson 

Scully Timberlake 

Sells Tinkham 
NAYS—?24. 

Dill Keating 

Dominick King 


Gordon 


La Follette 


Towner 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 
Vare 
Venable 
Vest 

Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Waldow 
Walker 
Walsh 
Walton 
Ward 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson Pa. 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Webb 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 
White, Ohio 
Williams 
Wilson, Il. 
Wilson, La. 


Wilson, Tex, 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 

Wood, Ind. 
Woods, lowa 


Woordyard 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex 
Zihiman 

The Speaker 


Nown 
Powers 
Randall 


Haves London Sears 
Hilliard Lundeen Sherwood 
Huddleston Mason Sisson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Hollingsworth 
NOT VOTING— 10. 
Martin, Il. Shackleford Faylor, Colo. 
Moon Smith, Idaho 
Nelson Sterling, Pa. 
The Clerk will call my name. 


Clerk called the name of Mr. 
answered “ Yea.” 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


BLACKMON With Mr. 
M ARTIN of 


Smirn of 
Illinois with Mr. 
SHACKLEFORD With Mr. 
The result of the vote was announced 
On motion of Mr. 


Idaho. 
CAPSTICK. 


NELSON. 


Crark Of Missouri, and he 


as above recorded. 
DENT, a motion to reconsider 


the vote by 


which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NORWEGIAN SHIP “INGRID” (FH. DOC. 


NO. S81). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the accom- 


panying documents, 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


was ordered to be printed and referred to 


At the request of the Norwegian minister at this Capital, and 


in view 
transmit the 


of the recommendation of 
atter’s repor 


from the Norwegian minister 


ans li 8 t : a copy. of an accompanying note 
» Norwegi: inis ‘ta to the claim m: y 
the Norwegian Government in bé three members of the 


crew of the Norwegian ship Ingrid; 


and 


the 


Secretary of 


and I recommend, as 


State, I 
made by 


an act 


of grace, and without_reference to the question of the liability 
of the United States, that an appropriation be made to effect a 


settlement of this claim in accordance with the 


of the Secretary of State. 


Wooprow 


THE Wuite Houss, April 28, 1917. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly, at 11 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m., the House adjourned until Monday, 
1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


recommendation 


WILSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


Apr il 30, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
tuken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the price of gasoline in 1915 (H. Doc. No. 74); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be 
printed, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of Labor submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the Depart- 
ment of Labor (H. Doc. No, 75); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
sinination ef channel from Pineland, on Pineland Island, Lee 
County, Fla., running westward to deep water at a point in 
Pine Island Sound about 1 mile in length, such channel to be 
not less than 5 feet deep and of sufficient width (H. Doc. No. 
76): to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Manatee River, Fla., at Palma Sola (H. Doc. No. 
77); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Mississippi River, near Deer River, Minn., with 
view to the construction of a new channel, the termini and 
course of said channel to be determined with greater particu- 
larity by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, the pur- 
pose of said new channel being to improve navigation, to enable 
a more perfect control of waters by Pokegama Dam (H. Doc, 
No. 78): to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Androscoggin River, Me., between Merrymeeting 
Bay and Lewiston and Auburn (H. Doc. No, 79); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, recommending the 
repeal or suspension during the war of the proviso amendment 
of the act of March 4, 1913, regarding the procuring of sites and 
erection of naval hospitals (H. Doc. No. 80) ; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 








PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALTON: A bilt (H. R. 3937) granting certain lands 
to the village of Hot Springs, N. Mex., and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 3938) to increase the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 3964) to stimu- 
late the production of food upon private and publi. lands within 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8965) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to collect and publish statistics on 
the production, manufacture, and marketing of crude petroleum ; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 70) au- 
thorizing the erection on the public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, a former 
President of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr, CARY: Joint 







n (H. J. Res, 71) advocating 
the freedom of Ireland Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution ( . Res. 72) advocating the freedom 
of the Boer Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H.*J. Res 73) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, giving 
to Congress the power to extend the right of suffrage to resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 74) 
making available the $200,000 appropriation for irrigation pur- 
poses on the Yakima Indian Reservation, State of Washington, 
carried in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, memorial of the Assembly of the California Legis 
providing a fairer and more adequate compensation for tho 
gaged in active service in the Army and Navy of the |) 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Assembly of the California Legis': 
providing a fairer and more adequate compensation for thos os, 
gaged in active service of the Army and Navy of the U))\; | 
States ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


e 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resol) 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 3939) granting a yy 
to Louis C. Baughman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3940) granting an increase of pens 
Charles W. Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 

Also, a bill (H. RK. 3941) to remove the charge of de-; 
from the military record of Whitmer Rees; to the Commit: 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANTRILL:; A bill (H. R. 3942) granting a pension to 
Margaret Smallwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3943) granting a pension to Poll. 
Harbold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3944) granting a pension to James [): 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3945) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 3946) granting an increase of pen 
Mrs. Sallie M. Cohen, widow of Henry Cohen; to the Coy 
on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3947) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Porter, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 3948) granting an incres 
of pension to George Williams; to the Committee on Inyali 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (AH. R. 3949) granting a pension to T. B. Cline 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3850) for the relief of C. D. Pautler: to thy 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LFA o<¢ California: A bill (H. R. 3951) to correct th 
military record of Rebert M. Adams, deceased; to the Co 
mittee on Military ‘Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3952) for the relief of Rudolph Poneyac 
to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 3953) granting a pension to 
Mary H, Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (HR. 3954) granting a pension to 


James T. Callan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H.R. 3955) granting an increase of 
pension to Amanda E. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3956) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the name of Solomon M. Bennett, late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 3957) granting an incresse 
of pension to William W. Thomas; to the Committee on Iny:lid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 3958) granting a pension to 
Edith V. Bowman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 3959) granting an honorable 
discharge to James M. Campbell; to the Committee on Militu'y 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 3960) granting a pension to 
Ellen J. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3961) granting an 
increase of pension to Jonathan D. Butler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R, 3962) for the re 
lief of Charles W. Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3963) granting an increase 
of pension to John ©. Bolinger; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 3966) granting a pension to 
Carrie B. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: se 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Mrs. Mary Neldon and ° 
other women of Warsaw, Ohio, against universal military (malt 


laid 


ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. AYRES: Petition of sundry Mennonite congres:tions 
of Kansas, asking exemption from military service ; to the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs, 








1917. 





ry Mr. BATHRICK: Memorial of Wellington (Ohio) Meth- 


odist Chureh on prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
. 99 


Ry Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Albion Lodge No. 22, 
ciate of New Jersey Sons of St. George, of Camden County, 
pled ig loyalty to the United States and urging members not 


ajyendy entitled to citizenship to assume such responsibilities 
af e, and appointing a committee to assist any member to 
this end; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying bill 
epanting a pension to Sarah E. Brady; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Telegrams from James Phelps, Charles Roth, 
robert J. Thompson, Frank J. Hays, William C. Jones, Ross K. 
peceu, Roland H. Zinn, R. Hannig, Charles J. Hambight, Wil- 
liam G. Watkins, and William E. Schroeder, all of Milwaukee, 
Wis., opposing the establishment of zones in raising second-class 
mail rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Memorials of parishioners of the Chureh of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Chestnut Hill, diocese of Pennsylvania, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memoria: of 7aembers of the Pleasant Hill Presbyterian 
Church, of Tenmi, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of H. Stoman & Co. 
(Inc.), of New York, in re war-revenue measures; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, DENISON: Petition of sundry citizens of Carbon- 
dale. Til, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of J. G. Evert and others, 
favoring national prohibition during the war and thereafter ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Mennonite Congregations of Alexander- 
wohl, Lehigh, Bruderthal, and Hillsboro, Kans., asking to be 
exempt from compulsory military training and service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Mennonite Congregations of Lehigh and 
Hillsboro, Kans., against compulsory military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ' 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Memorial of public meeting in the Knox 
Presbyterian Church, of Detroit, Mich., asking for suppression 
of polygamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Memorial of Atherfia Reformed Church. 
Church of the Redeemer of Paterson, N. J., favoring national 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
cary. 

By Mr, FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Methodist, Con- 
gregational, Baptist, and Universalist Churches of Marseilles, 
ill., Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of Rockford, Ill., the 
Oglesby Coal Co. and the Bent Bros. Co., of Oglesby, Ill., favor- 
ing national prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Iroquois Club of Chicago; the Illinois 
Sons of the Revolution; Engineers of Chicago; the Morris (1.) 
Commercial Club; the Grundy County (Til.) Cooperative Asso- 
ciation; Cyrus HW. McCormick, of Chicago; directors of the Tili- 
nois Manufacturing Association; the Rockford (I11.) Chamber 
of Commerce; the administrative committee of the Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association; the Rockford (Ill.) Rotary Club; the Split- 
dorf Serviee and Sales Co., of Chicago; W. H. H. Jennings, of 
Streator; Rev. B. F. Fleetwood, of Sycamore; F. F. Frazee, 
of Sheridan; O. R. Brouse, N. F. Thompson, Mary Frank Ful- 
ton, and W. 'T. Robertson, of Rockford; and John Bakersville, 
of Chicago, all in the State of Illinois; Henry R. Strong, of St. 
Louis; and the Lawyers Ciub of New York City, favoring uni- 
versal obligatory service and the selective draft; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

_By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Billy Olin’s Gang, Civil War 
Veterans, of Boston, Mass., favoring universal military serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Committee on Engineering Cooperation, fa- 
voring universal compulsory military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

by Mr. GARNER: Petition of 80 people of Aransas Pass, Tex., 
sta national prohibition; to the Committee on*the Judi- 
Clary, 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of W. L. Bucher, of Columbia, 
Pa., protesting against the proposed revenue-stamp tax affect- 
ing the drug trade; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Ansel Purple, of Columbia, Pa., suggesting 


} tin methods of raising war revenue; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


at once, 
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3y Mr. HULBERT: Memorial of the board of trustees of the 
College of the City of New York, pledging support to the Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Bulkley, Dunton & Co., of New York City, 
for universal military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Church of 
Christ of Lock Haven, Pa., favoring national prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the United Evangelical Church of Jersey 
Shore, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of meeting of a number of 
patriotic societies of Baltimore City, Md., favoring universal 
military service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. B. W. Corkran, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on “filitary Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. M. Davis, of Baltimore, Md.. indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wyatt W. 


Randall, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military <Af- 
fairs. 

Also, petition of Robert E. Stephens, of Baltimore, Md., in- 


dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. G. Wellington, the Mary.and Car Wheel 
Works, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. De Forest, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of G. W. C. Whiting, the Whiting-Turner Con- 
struction Co., of Baltimore, Md., indersing military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Robert M. Van Sant, of Baltimore, Md.. in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. L. Thompson, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training;; to the Committee on Militery Affairs. 

Also, petition of Douglass Burnett, Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Light & Power Co., of Balitimere, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William C. Hart, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. R. Sparks, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
mnilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James M. Mullen, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of K. B. Garrett, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William H. Ponder, McDowell, Pyle & Co. 
(Ine.), of Baltimore, Md.,. indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry W. Marston, Corkran, Hill & Co.. of 
Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of N. Winslow Williams, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affars. 

Also, petition of Dr. Theodore C. Janeway, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee of Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of I. W. Iglehart, Hambleton & Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., indorsing military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Frank J. Kirby, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of George A. Colston, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Emil Novak, secretary Baltimore City 
Medical Society, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James C. Legg, president Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hon. Henry Stockbridge, secretary Society of 
Colonial Wars, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president Johns Hop- 
kins University, of daltimore, Md., indersing military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. H. Hartman, president the Engineers’ 
Club of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the Coim- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry S. King, Security, Storage & Trust 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military traiui to the Coim- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


ow 
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Also, petition of Donald Gilpin, of Gilpin, Langdon & Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. John McF. Bergland, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Gresham H. Poe, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Triplett Haxall, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Raphael Semmes, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. M. Hood, jr., president the Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Gordon Dorrance, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edward H. Moran, William Schwarz & Sons, 
bankers, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William Schwarz, William Schwarz & Sons, 
bankers, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Howard 8S. Schwarz, William Schwarz & Sons, 
bankers, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Allen Schwarz, William Schwarz & Sons, 
bankers, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William M, Chatard, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of M. W. Wolf, jr., of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Hiram Woods, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. J. A. Chatard, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. George L. Stickney, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. H. Camphell Colston, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lewis A. Beck, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edward J. Richardson, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Kemp Bartlett, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lloyd Dorsey, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. F. Bartlett, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr, Charles O’Donovan, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, petition of Dr, John S. Davis, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Walter B. Platt, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
inilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. C. Barnette, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
inilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Robert W. Williams, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank B, Ober, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Julian W. Ridgely, of Riderwood; W. P. 
Brandes, Matthew Gault, John E. Semmes, R. J. Beacham, 
secretary Merchants and Manufacturers Association, of Balti- 
more; and J. G. Branford, Ox Fibre Brush Co., of Frederick, 
all in the State of Maryland, indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles M. C. Howard, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. P. Knapp, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Eli Frank, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Harry N. Baetjer, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of B, C. Stephany, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, petition of Frederick C. Colston, of Baltimore, \I0_ j». 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 4 7 

Also, petition of John F. Symington, of Baltimore, Mu. j». 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Afyjp. 

Also, petition of Charles Morris Howard, of Baltimore. \j, 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on \;)j! 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frederick W. Strow, of Baltimore, Mi 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military A (sj 

Also, petition of Alfred R. Riggs, of Baltimore, Md... indo». 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William H. Parker, of Baltimore, \\, 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Af/yj;< 

Also, petition of John R. Bland, of Baltimore, Md., indo). 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas E. Bond, of Baltimore, Md., is: 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. A. Rossman. of Riggs, Rossman & }4)))\;, 
(Inc.), of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training: « ; 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Alfred 8. Niles, of Baltimore, Md., indoysiy. 
iuilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John C, Rose, of Baltimore, Md., ind. 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. Tynes Smith, of Baltimore, Md., ii. 
mnilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William Schwartz, of Baltimore, Md., iyo 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, petition of John Philip Hill, of Baltimore, Md., indorsin: 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Douglas H. Gordon, of Baltimore, Mu.. j; 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military A (fai) 

Also, petition of Clarence K. Bowie, of Baltimore, \Mui., in 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military A{fnir, 

Also, petition of Oscar D, Green, of Baltimore, Md., indors 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Bernard B. Gough, of Baltimore, \\ 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military \f/sirs 

Also, petition of Lawrence M. Miller, of Baltimore, \ud., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military A‘ 

Also, petition of Carroll ‘Tubman, of Baltimore, Md., indorsine 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas E. Cottman, of Baltimore, Mi. in 
dorsing military trainjng; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
Also, petition of W. Cabell Bruce, of Baltimore, Md., indors 

military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. C. Gieske, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of G. Graham Anker, of Baltimore, Mu 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military \ fairs. 

Also, petition of Ego W. Hide, of Baltimore, Md., iidorsive 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edward D. Martin, of Baltimore, Mi). |) 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military \fai 
Also, petition of John T. King, jr., of Baltimore, Md., indo 

military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Robert R. Carmon, of Baltimore, \Ii 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military \ 

Also, petition of Doughlas Gorman, of Baltimore, Muv.. | 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military \!1\! 

Also, petition of E. A. Robinson, of Baltimore, Md., ildors!)- 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of David M. Davis, of Baltimore, Md., iideors')- 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Emory L. Stinchcomb, of Baltimore, \!\.. '' 
dorsing military training ; to the Committee on Military \'s'' 

Also, petition of Griffith, of Baltimore, Md., indorsi! 1 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Paul G. Ballard, of Baltimore, Md.. |! 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military A!!: rs 

Also, petition of Dr. Howard W. Jones, of Baltimor if 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on 3)!!! 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of George Browning, of Baltimore, Md.. 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military A!) 


il 
}1i- 


Also, petition of James Morfit Mullen, of Baltimor:. Md. 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on A!" 
Affairs. =e 

Also, petition of Walter V. Harrison, of Baltimore, \!". |" 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military — 


Also, petition of Dr. Frank E. Brown, of Baltimo'. 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on M 
Affairs. 


itary 











191i. 

Also, petition of Frank Hancock, of Solley, Md., indorsing 
military training; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. George Whiting of Baltimore, Md., in- 
di * military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
“Also, petition of Edwin G. Baetjer, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of R. Lancaster Williams, of Baltimore, Md., in- 


rs 


A 
dors military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Wallis Giffen, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 


military training ; to: the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of N. S. Wheat, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
litery training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of P. B. MeLaran, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Thomas R. Brown, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing litary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petitior of Joseph Evans Sperry, of Baltimore, Md., 








ing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Also, petition of L. Howard Deford, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
Also, petition of R. G. Gollis, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Henry S. King, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of J. Pembroke Them, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
¢ military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
\ petition of K. Katz, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
litary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Rev. Charles W. Baldwin, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
Also, petition of Laurie H. Riggs, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 


“0 


mi 


military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition ef W. H. DeC. Wright, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 





Affairs, 
Also, petition of A. R, Sappington, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Dr. George L. Stickley, of Baltimore, Md., 
indersing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
Also, petition of Ralph Robinson. of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of William Koff, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of M. P. Moffit, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
nilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of J. Hemsley Johnson, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Fleyd T. Holden, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
corsing military trating; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of William John Gill, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of J. Arthur Nelson, of Baltimere, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Albert E. Walden, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Willis R. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; te the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Also, petition of W. EB. Waring, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of George A. Whiting, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Alexander L. Tinsley, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing inilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
cer petition ez Julian S. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
Corsing military training ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
_ to, petition of Dr. DeCourcy W. Thom, of Baltimore, Md., 
ae military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
-\lso, petition of Herbert G. Joy, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
_ Also, petition of Francis King Carey, of Baltimere, Mu., 
a rsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Also, petition of J. BD. Virdin, Canton Lumber Co., of Balti- 
hore. Md., indorsing military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
aan » Detition of William M. Charard, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
te military training ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
So. petition of Charlies. Corbing, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
® nilitary trainimg; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Ss 
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Also, petition of the Baltimore 
indorsing military training; to 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Arthur L. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 


Beltin 
the 


r COo., 
Committee 


of Baltimore, 


on 


military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Miss Virginia Latrobe, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Morton E. Hecht, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, petition of Jervis Spencer, jr., of Baltimore, Md.. indo 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military At “ 

Also, petition of Francis W. McAllister, of Baltimore, Md 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Milita 
Affairs, 

Alse, petition of J. Walter Lord, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William A. Albaugh, of Baltimore, Md.. 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of L. M. Lee, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petition of R. K. Rice, of Baltimore, Md., indersing 1 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Samuel Want, of Baltimore, Md., indorsine 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William D. Lilly, of Baltimore, Mad., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. Stewart Ridgely, of Baltimore, Md., 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. A. Danner, of Saltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of F. H. Baetjer, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William H. Welch, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Alfred J. Shrevir, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William 8. Baer, of Baltimore, Ma., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Fred Townsend, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. L. Weiker, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James G. Stanley, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Faris Pitt, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of T. J. C. Williams, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frederick R. Kent, of Baltimore, Md.. indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


nili- 


in- 


Also, petition of W. Murray, of Baltimore, Md., incorsi: 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of D. S. Stuart, of Baltimore, Md., indorsins 


military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Erie Bergland, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of T. W. Claggett, of Baitimore, Md., 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank J. Goodman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Gustav Sterling, of Baltimore, Md., indlor 

ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs 


indors 


Also, petition of A, J. Albert, of Baltimore, Md., incdorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas M. De Fres, of Baltimore, Md, 
indorsing wilitary training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


, 
a 


Also, petition of S. Z Ammen, of Baltimore, Md., indorsins 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas J. Chew, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edgar R. Dawson, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Rebert Burton, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hiram Wood, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Isaae Norris, of Baltimore, Md., indor 
military training; to the Committee en Military Affuirs. 

Also, petitien of T. L. Seliman, of Baltimore, Md., indorsins 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ing 


to 


’ 
> 
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Also, petition of James Gustav Whiteley, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. M. Garrett, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ward B. Coe, of Baltimore Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John D. Nock, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
inilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles H. Brady, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. Oliver Thompson, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lindsay C. Spencer, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. S. Mashen, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of George L. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hanley Dyer Sanger, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. R. White, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. Morris Tyson, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
mnilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Philander B. Briscoe, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James W. Bright, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Walter E. Platt, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. A. C. Bond, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Samuel K. George, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Raphael Walker, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of B. Howard Haman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Richard H. Bayard, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Philip D. Laird, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of P. W. William, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, pettion of John Duper, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edward Sauerwind, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of G. Arnold Frick, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of W. E. Waring, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of John H. Latave, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Adamson E. Mullekin, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Clarence K. Boyd, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Carroll T. Bond, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of W. G. Wright, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Robert F. Brent, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lewis W. Wickes, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Rufus K. Goodman, of Baltimore, Md., In- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. W. Cator, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
mnilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles O’Donaman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. Wuchesler, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Arthur W. Machen, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of N. Edward Magruder, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petitions of J. M. Knox, jr., E. G. Richardson, John M. 
Nelson, Herbert Harlow, Charles W. L. Johnson, J. Triplett 
Haxwell, I. Cross, George Moore Brady, William C. Page, 
Charles P, S. Edwards, Enos 8. Standridge, Jones Whitridge, 
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William Clark, John B. Ramsey, Blanchard Randal), jp: 
Burrett, J. Townsend England, Maurice Bloomfield, al! al. 
timore, Md., indorsing military training; to the Commit(.. 9, 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNN: Over 2,000,000 signatures to a petition cir. 
culated by William R. Hearst, of New York City, respeci fy), 
and most earnestly urging Congress to pass at once a Jaw f, 
universal service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





for 


By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition signed by members of the [ips 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Towanda, Pa., urging that the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited (yy. 


ing the present war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, resolutions adopted by the Baptist Church, Honesi|,)\. 
Pa., requesting Congress to prohibit the manufacture ain) sa\. 
of alcoholic liquors as a beverage until the war is won any 
peace is established; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MONDELL: Memorial of mass meetings of the citj- 
zens of Laramie, Wyo., pledging support to the President ayq 


Congress in the conduct of the war; to the Committee on \ijj. 
tary Affairs. 
By Mr. RAKER: Petition of California Building oan 


League, of San Francisco, Cal., urging proper exemptions ip 
revenue bill for building and loan associations; to thi 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Const. 
relative to purchase by the Government of war materin!: to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Clifford Wills, editor Northwest Farinsie;d. 
Atlanta, Ga., against war tax on advertising; to the Couir- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Messrs. George McCauley, J. B. Laiiers, 
M. Z. Lowell, F. P. Tuttle, and M. Tuttle, district attorney, of 
Auburn, Cal., indorsing conscription; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of Splitderf Electric Co., of San Prancisco, 
Cal., favoring conscription; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Alsy, telegram from H. R. Bennett, of Placerville, Cai., wre- 
ing support of administration conscription bill; to the Coimit- 
tee on Military Affairs . 

Also, memorial of Washington Harvard Club, of Washington, 
D. C., pledging loyal support to the Government and placing 
themselves unreservedly at its disposal for such service ss they 
can render ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of American Institute of Mining Engineers, of 
San Francisco, Cal., W. H. Shockley, chairman, favoring ‘he 
enactment of legislation providing that all units of enzineer 
troops be organized and maintained by the War Departinent 
and not by individual States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Lowell Military Trsining 
School, of Lowell, Mass., favoring universal military service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petitions of Mennonite congregations of 
the State of Kansas, against compulsory military training, to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: Two petitions of sundry citizens of Tennessee, 
against conscription; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petition of the Mennonite Congregation. \rcl- 
bold, Ohio, asking exemption from military service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of sundry residents of ltome, 
N. Y., favoring universal military training; to the Committee ol 
Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the commissioners of the town of Wes!inore- 
land, N. Y., pledging support to the President in the preset 
international complication ; to the Committee on Foreign \{culs. 

Also, petition of Milo Morey, of Newport, N. Y.. for a0 a! 
regulating the use of grain in alcoholic beverages; to the Coll 
mittee on the Judiciary. [ 

Also, memorial of the South Street Methodist })is:01'! 
Church, of Utica, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war Mesure, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of the members of the Pres)yten's" 
Church of Parkers Landing, Pa., favoring national pre)" 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Com 


Also, resolution adopted by the First Presbyterian ©! ureh of 
Indiana, Pa., and resolution adopted by the Red Cross \~>\' = 
tion of Apollo, Pa., favoring the prohibition of the manulact" 


of alcoholic liquors in the interest of the Nation’s food supply s 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. : Mile 

_ By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of members of Lower ‘en 41" 
Presbyterian Church, of Amity, Pa., favoring enactme!' of a 
national prohibition law in view of the present war situation, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 








1917. 








Also, petition of members of Canonsburg (Pa.). United Presby- 
feria Chureh, favoring the enactment of a national prohibition 
law in view of the present war situation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of voters of North Strabane Township, Washing- 

ton County, Pa., favoring enactment of national prohibition law 
in view of present war situation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
Bs Mr. TILSON: Petition of Cigar Makers’ International 
Mion. No. 89, of New Haven, Conn., protesting against legisla- 
tion prohibiting the sale of liquor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WASON: Memorial of the congregation of the Baptist 
Church of South Lyndeboro, N. H., favoring an effective method 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George A. Bassett and 20 other residents of 
Fremont, N, H., favoring an effective method to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of F. H. Dixon of Dartmouth College, Han- 


over, N. H., and 12 other professors and instructors of that 
college regarding war finances; to the Committee on Ways 


aud Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Congregational Church of Plymouth, 
N. H., favoring the adoption of effectual methods to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the New Hampshire Methodist Con- 
ference favoring the immediate passage of measures looking 
to'the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Congregational Church of Bath, N. H., 
favoring a measure to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors during the war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 30, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : . 

\lmighty God, through the strife of this world Thou art win- 
ning Thy way into the hearts of men. Our needs are driving us 
to Thee, and we are finding that the way of the cross is the way 
into Thy heart. If we are thinking more deeply upon the great 

uestions of duty, if we are touching the springs of life that we 
iuay save life, if we are entering more fully upon the high and 
holy passion of patriotism that we may establish freedom and 
justice, we are already harvesting the rich results of our efforts 
to siund for God’s great program of life. 

We pray that Thou wilt lead us on. Give to us a passion of 
service that in all things we may be guided by the divine will 
and he a part of the force that Thou art using in the world to ac- 
<a the divine plan for men. We ask for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of the legislative day of Monday, April 23, 1917, when, on request 
of Mr. OvERMAN and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
Was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


CLAIM OF NORWAY (H. DOC, NO. 81). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
liessige from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


_ At the request of the Norwegian minister at this Capital, and 
in view of the recommendation of the Secretary of State, I 
transmit the latter’s report and a copy of an accompanying note 
‘rom the Norwegian minister relating to the claim made by the 
Norwegian Government in behalf of three members of the crew 
of the Norwegian ship Ingrid, and I recommend, as an act of 
race, and without reference to the question of the liability of 
the United States, that an appropriation be made to effect a 
Settlement of this claim in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Seeretary of State. 

a Wooprow WILSON. 

lute Wire House, April 28, 1917. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


CURTIS presented petitior's of the Ladies of the Grand 
of the Republic of Topeka and the Young Men’s Chris- 


Mr. 
Army 


LV——i00 
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tian Association of Marshall County, in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the protection of military camps, which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Golden Belt Road Asso- 
ciation of the State of Kansas, praying for the designation. con- 
struction, and maintenance of a system of national highways, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
estry. 

He also presented a petition of John A. Martin Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Atchison, Kans., praying for an increase 
in pensions to meet the increased cost of living, which 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Salina, 
Kans., praying for national! prohibition, whith was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the faculty and students of the 
Kansas State Normal School; the Defense Council of Rush 
County, and of sundry citizens ef Muscotah, all in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the conservation of food, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a memorial from the | 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


lor- 


Wis 


re- 


Senate joint memorial 5. 
To the United States Senate and House of Represcutatives: 


Your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 
third regular session assembied, do most respectfully and earnestly rep 
resent that— 


Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
H. R. 17499, introduced August 18, 1916, by Mr. ALEXANDER, of 
Missouri, and entitled “A bill for the protection, regulation, and 


conservation of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes”; anc 
Whereas the fishermen and residents of the coast of Alaska have better 
knowledge of the requirements for regulation and conservation of the 
Alaskan fisheries than the legal advisers of the fisheries corporations 
and representatives of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, who 
drafted H. R. 17499; and 
Whereas section 22 of H. R. 17499 expressly prohibits the Territory 
of Alaska from levying taxes upon the business or property of the 
fisheries interests and thus rescinds the rights granted this Terri- 
tory by Congress under the Territorial organic act, and thereby 
retards the development of our Territory and the upbuilding of our 
public-school system; and 
Whereas section 6 of H. R. 17499, which provides for title in per- 
petuity to holders of fish-trap sites in Alaskan waters will sureiy 
lead to monopoiy cf the Alaskan fisheries and forever exclude portabie 
fishing gear from certain sections of our tidewater; and 
Whereas numerous appeals have been sent to the Congress 
United States from all sections of Alaska imploring 
Representatives to prevent this great injustice to 
therefore 
We, the representatives of the people of Alaska, in session assembled, 
do most respectfully urge that the provisions of the Alexander bill be 
not forced upon cur peopte and that our rights to levy taxes, given 
under our organic act, be preserved to us; and 
We would further appeal to Congress to grant the people of Alaska 
the right to contro! and regulate our own fisheries, and your memorial- 
ists will ever pray. 
Passed the senate April 4, 1917. 


of the 
Senators aud 
Alaska: Now, 


Frank A. ALDRICH, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Attest : 
W. M. Eppy, 
Seerctary of the Senate, 
Passed the house April 6, 1917. 
LuTHer CC. Hess, 


Npeaker of the louse. 


Attest: 
A. H. ZinmecLer, 
Clerk of the House, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, 8s: 


I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a ful, true. and correct copy of senate joint memoriai 3 
of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 
thereof. \ : 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 16th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SBAL. ] : CHARLES EF. Davipsoy, 

Secretary of Alaska, 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions of the Cen- 
tral Trade Council of Everett; Lodge No. 92, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, of Seattle; and Council No. 92, Com- 
mercial Travelers, of Spokane, all in the State of Washington, 
praying for compensation to dependents of soldiers, whicii were 
ordered to lie on the table. : 

He also presented a petition of the Central Trade Council of 
Everett, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit food speculation. which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. : Lc 

He also presented a petition of Pomona Grange, No. 20, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Usk, Wash., praying for a “ pay-as- 











you-go policy ” in financing the war, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

Hie also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lind and 
Spokane, in the State of Washington, praying for compulsory 
inilifary service and pledging support to the President, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I present a telegram embodying a resolu- 
tion, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp without read- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Farco, N. Dak., April 28, 1917. 
Ilon. P. J. McCumBer, 


United Statcs Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

After hurried canvass of 42 persons, 27 have signed the following: 

“We the undersigned students and faculty of North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, do hereby go on record as opposed te conscription, 
and ask our Senator to vote against the measure now being discussed in 
the Legislature.” 

M. A. THORFINNSON. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I present a telegram from 
ithe faculty and students of the Dakota Wesleyan University, of 
South Dakota, and a number of other telegrams and letters, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MITCHELL, S. DAK., April 25, 1917. 
Senator JOMNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In order to conserve the food supply, factory and farm productive- 
ness, the faculty and students of Dakota Wesleyan University petition 
you te do all in your power to urge Congress to take whatever action 
necessary to prohibit the liquor traffic immediately. 

Cc. V. GITAILAND, 
Acting President, 
OLtin D. JACKSON, 
President of Student Association. 


Geppes, 8. Dix., April 22, 1917, 
Hon. Ep. 8. Jounson, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Broraer JOHNSON: My-church sent you a telegram about 
“Congress take such action as may be necessary to prohibit the liquor 
traffic as a war measure to conserve the food supply, factory and farm 
productiveness, and military efficiency of the Nation.” We will con- 
sider it qiite a favor if you shali see your way clear to push this 
through. Do it now, please. 

The count of 214, as sent in the telegram, did not count the children 
of the congregation. This count will give you an idea of how your 
Joyal town of Geddes stands. 

Yours, as ever, Cc. 8. Lyuegs. 


— 


CENTERVILLE, 8S. DAx., April 26, 1917. 
Hon. Senater JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. O.: 


We, the undersigned, hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States and each of the Senators and Congressmen of the State of Sonth 
Daketa that Congress take such action as may be necessary to prohibit 
the liquor traffic as a war measure to conserve the food supply, factory 
und farm productiveness, and military efficiency of the Nation. 


J. A. THOMSON 
(And others). 
BRIDGEWATER, 8. DAK., April 23, 1917. 
"lion. Epwin JonHNSoN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Jounson: Last Sunday morning at our service in the 
Bridgewater Presbyterian Church the congregation by a rising vote 
unanimously requested you as our Senator in Congress to vote fer the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in the United States of America as a 
war emergency measure in order to conserve the food supply and to 
promote the military efficiency of the Nation. ' 

In the afternoon of the same day the congregation of the Canistota 
Presbyterian Church in the same manner unanimously made the same 


request. 
Very truly, yours, A. C. McCauLey, 
Pastor Presbyterian Churches. 


Gann Vatagy, S. Dax., April 23, 1917. 
Senater JoHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: At a Sunday-school convention held in this town yester- 
day about 125 people assembled and voted unanimously to ask you to 
vote for prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure. 

Very truly, yours, 
Water J. HILt, 
Pastor of Congregatienal Church. 


Brooxines, 8. Dax., April 23, 2917. 
Senater Epwin 8S. JoHNSON, 


Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Six: Inasmuch as the food supply curing the continuation of 
the war seems to be a vital factor in the success of our cause, I sug- 
a that there oe be cpa on ae of all to conserve the 

s y a see gets used y iagitienape ee. 
With = end in view, we trust you will use your influence bring 
about a law probibtting the manufacture of rer | liquors fo 
beverage purposes as a sensible and logical way to meet this situation. 
We are sure such action on your part would be warranted by reason of 
the position taken by our yeters at the last general oo and the 
recent legislative action in this State, making South kota “ bone 


"Yours, truly, G. F. Knapren, 
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‘ Huron, 8. Dak., April 2; ; 
Hon. Epwin 8. Jounson, ir cord 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We herewith inclose you copy of a petition sic) = 
81 citizens of Huron. This is, of course, not a very large sienaty.> 
but this is due to the fact that we did not ‘have time to cirey)s;, i; 
further. We feel sure that we could get 90 per cent of the people in 
our city to sign this petition. ° 

You will notice the heading of this petition calls for natioy ; 
hibition as a war measure to conserve the food supply. Woe (.) 
great many of our people figure that if this is a good war measure. it 
certainly would be good in times of peace, and suggest that our fon 
resentatives in Congress try to make it permanent. a 

Trusting that we may have your support on this propositi, na 
with kindest personal regards, we beg to remain, or 

Yours, very truly, Gro. W. Gre : 
Huron, 8. Dak., April 23, w1, 
We, the Sar —_ petition the Congress of the 
States and each the Senators and Congressmen of the § 
South Dakota that Congress take such action as may be necessary +, 
prohibit the liquor trafic as a war measure to conserve the f4)) ey; 
Riss factory and farm productiyeness, and military efficiency 

ation. : 


of 


Gro. W. Grrcrr 
(And Others}, 


a 


Loomis, 8. DAK., April 23, 01, 


fon. Epwin 8. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: My congregation voted unanimously to ask you to do a)! 
you can for the pessing of a national prohibition law now at the 
ginning of the war. e need the law to conserve our gr 
strength of our young men, and to eliminate waste. 
Yours, truly, 
ROLLIN B. Honey, 


Morpo, 8. DaAk., April 2 
Hon. Epwin 8. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Sie: There were 75 in my preaching service last nicht. 
I was telling them of the prospects of national prohibition within ov 
Nation in a very brief time. 

i uested all who would cast a ballet if the opportunity was ciyen 
them for national prohibition to take place at once to raise their 
hands, and as far as I could see every hand went up as high as they 
could raise them, 

So I request you in behalf of the very large majority of the peopl 
of Murdo, and especially the Christian puee of Murdo and vi ty, 
to use your influence in the interest of national prohibition to tak 
place at the earliest possible moment. 

I am, respectiully, yours, H. W. Bunroy, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask to have inserted in the Rrcorp 
without reading resolutions passed at the National Conferenc 
of Shippers held in Chicago April 18, 1917, and also a short 
statement of the Chamber of Commerce of Hawkinsville, (a., 
and a letter from the Institute for Public Service, of New York, 
all with reference to the proposed increase of freight rates. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions passeG at national conference of shippers held in ©! 
April 13, 1917. 


[Nore.—According to the registration, this conference was _attenied 
by delegates representing more than 1,000,000 shippers. They pr 
fected a permanent organization, as shown by these resolutions, and 
have since been invited to appear before the Interstate Commerc: (on 
mission and outline methods of procedure and character of inyestication 
to be pursued. ] : 


The principal carriers in official, western, and southern classification 
territories are seeking permission from the Interstate Commerce Coll 
mission to establish horizontal advances in freight rates amountins | 
15 per cent or more on ali commodities, except coal, coke, and ol, Aue 
also advances of ether amounts on coal, coke, and ore. ‘ : 

The enormous increase in freight revenue, it is estimated, will (ot 
more than $350,000,000 annually—an added tax on the American |eop 
of nearly $1,000,000 a day. : z 

The financial condition of the railroads of the United States for \) 
year 1916 was the most favorable in their history. The net cariines 
for 1916 exceeded those for 1915 by more than $300,000,000, anil °s 
ceeded the earnings for any other year in their entire history by mv! 
than $200,000,000. Sa 

The chief justification alleged for the proposed increase is the op > 
tion of the Adamson law and the related wage advances. But the +. 
intent of the act is to reduce the working hours to eight per day, anu 
has been asserted that this can be effected by increased efficiencies 
without any material advance in wage expenditures. 


However, estimates of wage advances on this account vary —— 
$20,000,000 to $100,000,000. Increased cost of coal and other supp''\® 
are also the subject of conflicting estimates. But the increases \) © 
revenue in 1916 and 1915 were ample to absorb increased costs 10 5" 
leave returns greater than ever before. : . 
“Whatever of justification there may be for increased rates, if any, 
only be determined by an investigation of the facts. 5 fullest 

he Government is entitled to demand from all at nage Aged erty 
in this national emergency. and by contribu ‘he iia 
aud investment on like terms. with other citizens railroad stockholde! 


>] to 

can prove .hat they are “stirred by a high sense of their opportun''s | 

be of the Gaoukeck aa to their country in.the present national ¢ es 

While other are called upon to sacrifice their lives, while ol 

industries are content to declare to the people and to the Gove — 

that they will accept prices for their and services app —_" 
ing those of or years, and while still other industries hive ¢ 

nounced their intention of furmishing thei ain for 

profi this attempt of American railroads to obtain %" 

Ly " us ates im the earnings they 


1,000,000 
vate benefit a tax of a moat $1 oe 


enormo’ 
seeks to impose for their pri 


a day upon the people at large in addition to the heavy 








1917. 


Teen EEE ee 


taxation which we will have to bear directly because of the war. Now, 
perefore, be it i 

Oe solos by the representatives of the shippers’ organizations con- 
sand in national conference at Chicago on April 13, 1917, That a full 
and adequate investigation, as contemplated by law, should be made as 
ee alleged financial needs of the carriers and as to the reasonable- 


tu the N 

ness of the proposed rates before any conclusion is reached or ordet 
mad by the Interstate Commerce Commission upon the proposed ad- 
vances, and before such advances can become in any degree effective, 


at which hearing the shippers shall be accorded a full opportunity to 
be heard and to present their evidence. 


II. 


e 
Resolved, That we are opposed to paying increased rates for the 
purpose of building betterments, improvements, and extensions out of 
arnings. - 
ant the railroad conmypanics own these properties, they should build 
them, and the public should not be required to build railroads and 
supply facilities and then pay a return on what they build. 


Ill. 


In order to efficiently carry out the purposes of this conference and 
resolutions passed, be it : 

Resolved, That in our judgment it will be impossible for aay sin- 
gle organization or committee to assume the grave responsibility of 
guarding the interests of the many thousands of shippers in various 
industries throughout the country who are represented at this confer- 
ence. It will be necessary for each shipper, or organization of shippers 
in any industry, to take all the steps necessary for looking after their 
interest and protecting their rates in the proceeding before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in such manner as they may deem wise 
and proper. 

eweves we believe it to be essential that a committee shall be 
created for the purpose of assisting in looking after such matters 
wherein our interests are common. Therefore we move that the chair- 
man appoint a committee of five to offer evidence and argument relative 
to the financial condition of American railways. This committee shall 
have full authority to solicit funds from various shippers’ organizations, 
and to expend the same in such manner as may seem wise and proper 
for the purpose above stated. Any vacancies occurring on said com- 
mittee — be filled by appointment of the chairman of this conference, 
Be it further 

Resolved, That this conference be considered as permanently or- 
ganized to carry out its purposes expressed in its resolutions, and 
that the name of the organization formed under the call of the con- 
ference be “ The National Shippers’ Conference,” and that the chairman, 
H. C. Wallace, be continued as chairman, and M. R. Myers be continued 
as secretary, and H. W. Danforth as treasurer, who, with the com- 
mittee, are to represent this organization before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and otherwise as the interest of shippers may 
demand, and at such time as they shall deem proper to call the confer- 
ence together for such action as shall seem necessary. 


Protest from the Hawkinsville Chamber of Commerce against proposed 
increase of 15 per cent by railroads at large. , 
To the honorable INTeRSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned members of the Hawkinsville Chamber of Commerce 
and shippers of Hawkinsville, whose names appear below, desire to 
protest against the increase in rates and have taken into consider- 
ation: 

I. That the recently enacted legislation increases the operating ex- 
pense of the railroad to some extent. ‘ 

Il. That equipment is costing considerably more than a few years 
ago. 

III, That on account of higher labor the cost of maintenance of said 
roads is greater. 

But we suggest also: 

I. That _we were subjected to an increase in rates from the East and 
West on January 1, 1916, and that the railrogds have shown greater 
revenues in 1916 than ever before in their history. 

il That during this time of war that they will be the recipients of 
a great deal of additionai business. 

III. That every class of business in our country will feel the effects 
of a depression in business. 

IV. That the increase proposed will be borne by the consumer, and 
~~ the high cost of living is an extreme burden on the consumer 
o-cday. 

Vv. That the railroads should bear their part of this burden as well 
as the consumer, ; 

_ VI. That this increase would seem as a protection for organized 
interests while there is none for the consumer. 

We respectfully ask that before this increase be allowed, that the 
proposed rates be gone into thoroughly, giving an opportunity for 
protestants to make a owing before your honorable bode. 

AWKINSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By F. B. WATERMAN, President. 
C. W. E. Marsu, Secretary. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC Service, 
New York City, April 23, 1917, 
Hon. Hoxe Sire 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: It has been with a great deal of satisfaction and appreciation 
that I have read of your fight to have any proposed increase of rates 
to the railroads on a fact basis. 
There can be no question, in my mind, that if a basis of real facts 
’e set up there will be no cause for anything like a flat 15 per cent 
a The papers to-day carry the announcement of the earnings of 
the New York Central last year showing a net of $71,846,000, based 
on present capital, including water. The net increase of earnings over 
1915 was $13,828,000. 
ew hat has even more generally been overlooked are the possibill- 
a = enormous savings by improvements, particularly at the ter- 
- na 8. It is a fact that freight to-day moves, on an average, less 
— = miles a day. The answer to the claim that the Adamson 
mn 2 il so greatly increase costs is that, with anything approximating 
it a ney, freight could be moved much farther in en 8-hour day than 
secealt now in 10 or 12. .So with other items. For example: The 

ent reduction of free time will mean a great saving to the rail- 
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reads. Regarding savings due to concerted operation and direction, 
such as is possible under the organization now established for “ war 


time operations,” the newspapers contain interviews with big railroad 
men showing that from 20 to 50 per cent slack will be eliminated 
from railroad operation, with resultant efficiency and economy. 

With regard t6 the claim that railroads are prevented from increas- 
ing efficiency because their earnings are not suflicient to warrant ex- 
penditures for such improvements, will you not insist that, if the 
fact basis proves such claim to be warranted, any increase granted be 
only for a limited period, sufficient to finance the improvements up to 
the time when they are ready for operation, and that the public get 
the benefit of these improvements ? 

Will you care to look over the inclosed copy of a letter IT addressed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission about three weeks ago alonz 
these lines? 

Must we not “so provide that no longer shall the wealth we create 
deyelop a strength to destroy’? 

Very truly, yours, ROBERT ROSENBLUTH, 
Assistant Director. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I present several telegrams embodying 
resolutions adopted by meetings and associations held for 


patriotic purposes. I ask that they may be inserted in the 
REcoRD. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to bs 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MaAywoop, Nesr., April 27, 1977. 
Hon. G. M. Hirencocr, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was passed by unanimous vote at a mass 
meeting bere last evening to the Representatives in Congress, Hon. G. W. 
Norris, G. M. Hircucock, A. C. SHALLENBERGER, Washington, D. C.: 

We, ihe people of Maywood and vicinity, in patriotic meeting 
assembled, most heartily indorse the administration in its fight against 
autocracy. We herewith express our most loyal support in the grave 
crisis, and we request this expression of our loyalty be conveyed to 
his honor, our President. 

G. E. Bates, Chairman. 


BLOOMFIELD, NEBR., April 23, 1977. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


Washington, D. C.: 


We, the members of Frehart Lodge, No. 8, Sons of Herman. num- 
bering 122 citizens, of Bloomfield, Nebr., hereby pledge ourselves in 
this hour of trial to uphold our Government, our President, and our 
flag. We are mindful and grateful of the blessings that have come 
to us in this, our new home, and we offer ourselves, our sons, and 
our property, if need be, to help win this war for freedom. 

RUDOLF LAFRENTZ, President. 
JOHN GROHMANN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. HARM, Treasurer, 


SLOOMFIELD, NEBR,, April 25, 


1917. 
Hon. G. M. HitcHcock, 
Washington, D. C.: 


This is an almost solid German-American community. At a mass 
meeting here of over 500 it was unanimously resolved that President 
Wilson is entitled to the sympathy and wholehearted support of the 
Nation in his present difficulty with Congress over selective conscrip- 
tion ; that the people and Congress should stand as a unit in this crisis, 
supporting the administration policies; that we offer to the Vresident 
ourselves and all our resources. 

G. E. PETERS, 
President Commercial Club. 


OMAHA, NEBR., April 25, 1917. 
Hon, G. M. HITcHcocK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We beg to submit the following resolution: 

“Resolved by the directors of the Nebraska Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in regular session assembled, That, as an association and as citi- 
zens, we pledge our hearty support to the President of the United 
States to carry out the pledge of our Nation as set forth in the war 
resolutions adopted by the Congress on April 6, 1917. This pledge of 
our Nation is to provide funds, food, factory products, and men to 
make this pledge a living reality and force delivering as above out- 
lined ; means selective draft for farm, factory, and military; means the 
maintaining of each department to its highest degree of efficiency in 
order to secure the result so vitally important at this critical period: 
Therefore be it i 

“Resolved, That we favor the selective draft for military service, as 
this system, and this alone, will make it possible to maintain the 
productive efficiency of our farms, factory, and other industries. We 
strongly urge our Senators and Representatives to support and vote for 
the measure providing for this selective draft for military service.” 

NEBRASKA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
C. C. QuIGGLE, President, 
FRANK I. RINGER, Secretary. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I present resolutions adopted by the Key 
West Council of Defense of Florida, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the export of foodstuffs from the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, promises to be less than in former 
ears; and 

Whereas the price of foodstuffs in the United States has been steadily 
climbing until it has become a serious problem for wage carners and 
salaried men to secure the bare necessities of life; and 

Whereas we are advised that there is stored by food speculators in the 
commercial centers and elsewhere over our country large quantities 
of foodstuffs, which are held for speculation ; and ae 

Whereas we consider that speculation in foodstuffs should be prohibited 
by national law at all times, especially in times of war; and 
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Whereas we believe that tn the present unsettled condition of affairs 
that prompt and effective measures should be taken to give much- 
needed relief to the whole people: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Key West Council of Defense, That the Congress of 
the United States be, and they are hereby, petitioned to enact a law 
requiring all persons, firms, and corporations, upon demand of the 
President, to furnish him with a detailed statement and list of all 
foodstuffs in their possession or under their control; that in said law 
the President be empowered to seize and take into his possession any 
and all foodstuffs in the United States that may be in the possession and 
control of any person, firm, or corporation, paying therefor sueh reason- 
able sum as he shall see fit, and that said foodstuffs be distributed 
throughout the country for sale to the people at cost; and be it further 

Resvlved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and one copy to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Passed the council this April 25, 1917. 

W. D. Casu, Sr., President. 


Attest: 


E. E. INGRAHAM, Secretary. 


Mr. THOMAS. I present a series of resolutions recently 
adopted at a meeting of citizens and consumers of the city of 
Denver, Colo. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp without 
reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
priuted in the Recor, as follows: 


Resolution passed at a meeting of citizens and consumers of the city 

of Denver, 

Whereas the declaration of war recently made by Congress was taken 
as an excuse for exorbitant increases in price of all staple articles 
of food; and 

Whereas there Is no more shortage of feod now than before war was 
declared; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it ts the sense of this meeting of citizens of Denver 

and Colorado that we most seriously protest against the unjust, ex- 

tortionate, and merciless increases in prices of food. There can be 
no one who will attempt to justify the advance of over $1 per hun- 
dredweight on sugar, the same on flour, and the same on potatoes, ex- 
cept on the theory that the speculators thought they could get it. 

The sugar, flour, or potatoes in the warehouses in this city had not 

cost any more because war had been declared, but the owners evi- 

dently felt that the people would have to stand and deliver whatever 
price they demanded; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we denounce such acts as unpatriotic and unworthy 
ef good citizens and that we demand that the Federal Government 
take over the stocks of staple food, such as sugar, flour, potatoes, etc., 
Sending all necessities of life, and fix a maximum price for the sale 
ot same, 

Resolved further, That the President be asked to close up all stock 
exchanges speculating in foodstuffs. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, the Federal Trade Commission, each of the 
Senators and Representatives from Colorado in the Congress of the 
United States, 


Mr. LODGE. TI present resolutions of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, which I ask may be printed in the Rercorp 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rreorp, as follows: 

THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1917. 
Resolutions requesting Congress to take measures regulating the price 
of anthracite coal and other commodities. 


Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts in general court assembled hereby request the Congress of the 
United States to take such measures as may be necessary, under the 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, to regulate the price at 
which anthracite coal may be sold by mining companies and their 
agents, in order to prevent the extortion which has been practiced upon 
the public, and especially upen the retail purchasers of coal; and that 
2 maximum price be established for wheat, corn. oats, and other 
cereals and cereal products which so largely enter into the high cost 
of living in our Commonwealth and Nation; and 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth be directed to 
send copies of these resolutions to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Congress and te each Senator and Representative from 
Massachusetts in Congress, 

OFFicH OF THE SecReTARY, 
Beston, April 17, 1917. 

A true eopy of resolutions adopted at the present session by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Massachusetts‘in general court 
assembled, 

Attest: 

ALBERT P, LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Worcester, Mass., praying for compulsory military 
service, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CALDER. I present resolutions adopted at meetings 
of various organizations of the State of New York, pledging 
their loyaliy to the Government, and request unanimous consent 
to have them noted in the Recorp, I do not ask that they be 
printed in full, but simply that the resolutions be noted. 

‘ a VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action wilt 

e taken, 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by the Automobile Club of America, New 
York City; the Republican Club of the Seventeenth Assembly 
District, New York City; the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, New York City; Flatlands Board of Trade, Brooklyn. 
N. Y¥.; Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Co., Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
Yonkers Chamber of Commeree, Yonkers, N. Y¥.; the State Bank 
of Williamson, Williamson, N. Y.; Chautauqua County Farm 
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Improvement and Information Bureau, Jamestown, N. Y.- 4). 
bany Law School, Albany, N. Y.; Board of Supervisors o| 
Cotinty, Buffalo, N. Y.; Kings County Republican Com): 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philip Livingston Chapter, Sons of the kt 
tion, Albany, N. Y.; Rotary Club of Albany, Albany, N. \ i 
council of the city of Buffalo, Buffalo, NY Y¥.; directors o) (), 
Union National Bank of Troy, Troy, N. Y.; New York [) 9). 
of Trade and Transportation, New York City; directors « 
Jamestown Board of Commerce, Jamestown, N. Y.; 1 
Republican Club, Yonkers, N. Y.; Medina Lodge, No 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, Medina, N. Y.: \\ 
Lodge, No. 1303, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elk: 
Jone, N. Y.; board of supervisors of Warren County, N. Y 
Park Republican Club, of New York City; Twenty-seven 
sembly District Republican Club, New York City; Br 
Lodge of Elks; New York County Republican Committee: 5), 
the Rotary Club of Brooklyn. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a memorial of the Legislature «¢ +), 
Territory of Alaska, which I ask may be printed in the Ryc ox 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered {0 }) 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 4. (By Mr. Snow (by request).) 


To the President of the United States, the United States Senat 
the United States House of Representatives: 


Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives 
Territory of Alaska, most respectfully represent that— 


Whereas the Government of the United States is now engaged in ti, 
construction of a railroad from Seward to Fairbanks, Alaska. for the 
purpose of develcping the resources of the Territory tributary ww said 
railroad : 

Whereas several towns have been and will hereafter be establisbe:J 
along the line of said railroad ; 

Whereas the act of March 1%, 1914, authorizing the construction « 
said railroad empowers the President to withdraw and dis. 
lands belonging te the United States for town-site purposes, and th 
said act further provides that all funds received from the sale oy 
other disposition of town-site lands be paid into the Treasury of th: 
United States as other miscellaneous receipts are paid; 

Whereas most, if not all, of these new towns are established and |. 
upon undeveloped land, which requires large expenditures of ion) 
to make it suitable ter habitation; water supply must be furnistie«d 
streets and sidewa'ks constructed, as well as schoolhouses, muni: ipa! 
buildings, and other public improvements of that nature ; 

Whereas Congress hiis on many occasions, by law applicable to ¢! 
position of town vites in other portions of the United Stat: 
vided that a certain portion of the funds received from the 
town sites shali be devoted to making improvements within 
towns: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we respectfully urge that suitable legislation be 1 

requiring that at least 50 per cent of the funds received from t! 

of town sites sold under the provisions of the said railread act |. 

ies to making improyements within the respective towns; |« 

urther 
Resolved, That a copy hereof be sent to the President of the 1: 

States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker 

United States House of Representatives, the chairmen of the Conin 

tees on Territories and Publie Lands of the United States Sena! 1 

the chairmen of the Committees on the Territories and the Public ian 

of the United States House of Representatives, the Hon. Frank!in | 
one, Secretary of the Interior, and the Delegate to Congress [rv 
aska. 
Passed the house March 31, 1917. 


\s 


LutHer C. Hess, 
Speaker of the Ii 


A. H. Zincier 
Chief Clerk of the Jl 
Passed the senate April 5, 1917. 
Frank A. ALDRICH, 
President of the Senate pro tem; 


W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senui 


Attest : 


Attest: 


Unrrep STatEes of AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 


I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certily ‘ha 
the above is a full. true, and correct copy of house joint memoria! \v.4 
of the Alaska Territorial Legisiature, passed at the third session tho 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, alls: 
Juneau, the capital, this 12th day ef April, A. D. 1917. 

[SBAL.] CHARLES E. Davipson. 

Secretary of Al: 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Inquiry Club, 0! Lt 
Lodge, Mont., indorsing the action of the President an! (0! 
gress in entering the present world war, which was re! 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. , 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a memorial from the 1 is 
lature of Alaska, which I ask may be printed in the RECO 
it not being the same as the memorial just presented frou | 
bedy. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered | 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 5. (By Senator Sutherland.) 

To the United States Senate and House of Representatives: 

Your memorialists, the ture of the Territory of Alasss |! 
third lar session assembled, do most respectfully and ei''- 


~~ oa im the Congress of the United 5 '"s 
Hiseot ro August 18, 1916, by Mr. ALRXANDER, of 
uri, entitled “A bill for the protection, regulation, anc 0" 

servation of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes; °"“ 


tw 


tea 


+ 





1914. 
whereas the fishermen and residents of the coast of Alaska have 
| knowledge of the requirements for regulation and conserva- 


of the Alaskan fisheries than the legal advisers of the fisheries 

.orporations and representatives of the United States Bureau of 
miehberies who drafted H, R. 17499; and 

\ is section 22 of H. R. 17499 expressly prohibits the Territory 
ef Alaska from levying taxes upon the business or property of 
the fisheries interests, and thus rescinds the rights granted this 
territory by Congress ander the Territorial organic act, and thereby 
reterds the development of cur Territory and the upbuilding of our 
public-school system ; and 

Whereas section 6 of H. R. 17499, which provides for title in per- 
wtnity to holders of fish-trap sites in Alaskan waters, will surely 
lead to monopoly. of -the Alaskan fisheries and forever exclude 

nortable fishing gear from certain sections of our tidewater; and 


Whereas numerous appeals have been sent to the Congress of the 
United States from all sections of Alaska imploring Senators and 
Re sentatives to prevent this great injustice to Alaska: Now, 
therefore, 

We, the representatives of the people of Alaska, in session assem- 


d. do most respectfally urge that the provisions of the Alexander 
ill not forced upon our people and that our rights to levy taxes 
iven under our organic act be preserved to us. 

we would further appeal to Congress to grant the people of 
the right to controi and regulate our own fisheries, and your 
ralists will ever pray. 

sod the Senate Avril 4, 1917. 





Frank A. ALDRICH, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
Attest: 
W. M. Eppy, 


Seerctary of the Senate. 
Passed the House April 6, 1917, 
LutTuer C. less, 
Speaker of the Iouse. 
Attest : 
A. H. Ziecier, 


Clerk of the House, 


Unirep STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, 8s: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of senate joint memorial 
No. 5 of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 
vitness my haud and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed 
at Juneau, the capital, this 16th day of April, A. PD. 1917. 

[SEAL] CHARLES FE, DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 
Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of George A, Collins, 

Lakeport, N. H., remonstrating against the imposition of a 
stainp tax, whichswas referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NEW presented petitions ef Aerie No, 1005, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, of Crawfordsville; the Women’s Franchise 
League of Indiana; and of San Mateo Post, No. 60. Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. of the National Militarv 
Home, all in the State of Indiana, pledging stpport to the Presi- 
dent and favoring compulsory military service, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Minnesota State 
Society of Public Accountants, remonstrating againse a tax 
on 1916 business, because all books have been closed up, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions of the General Court of 
‘ommonweaith of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment 
if lecislation to regulate the price of anthracite coal, and also 
to ix a maximum price for cereals and cereal products, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution ; the Chamber of Commerce 
of Worcester ; the Rotary Club of Haverhill; the Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Association of Boston; of General J. G. Foster Post, No. 
163, Grand Army of the Republic, of Framingham; the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of the Ancient Order of Hibernians; and 
of sundry citizens of Randolph and Wakefield, all in the State 
of Massachusetts, pledging support to the President and pray- 
ing for compulsory military training, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

_He also presented petitions of the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
Nes of the First Baptist Church and the First Congregational 
( hureh and the Epworth League of the Methodist Church, all 
of Newton Center; the congregation of the First Congregational 
“lurch of Danvers; the Board of Trade of Cambridge; the 
Community Club of Roslindale; the ministers and laymen in 
om itl conference at Cambridge; Pomona Grange, No. 209, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hanson; the Committee on Public 
Fatet y of Sharon ; the congregation of the First Baptist Church 
of Newton; the congregation of the First Methodist Church of 
Somerville; and the congregation of the First Parish Congrega- 
Honal Church, of Brockton, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
Were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

COUNTY MOBILIZATION BLANK. 
’ Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. President, I take a good deal of pleas- 
re and feel some State pride in the fact that one of our coun- 


An aad I think many more, through its commercial organiza- 
ns has attempted to organize in a systematic manner the 


the ¢ 
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resources of that county. They have undertaken the project, 
and are meeting with great success, of listing all the people in 
the county, getting their names, ages, where they live, their 
nationality, educational qualifications and employment as to 
every member of the family, and what that member is doing: 
also the resources of the family or the individual 


unl, the amount 

of land they own and cultivate, and various other things whieh 

are comprehended in a blank which I ask to have inserted in the 

ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the blank was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MANISTEE B 

Manistee, 


OARND OF ¢ 


Wich 


OMMERCR, 

April 27, 191 
Iion. CHartes RE. TOWNSEND, 

United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Manistee City and County has the patriotic and 
proud distinction of being first in this State t hilize all of the 
resources necessary for the proper cooperation of the national defense 
committee, 

The work begun is a house-to-house campaign in city, 
farm in entire county and will be carefully gathered and 

For your information relative to extent of data to be 
very much pleased to inclose copies ef blank form. 


oO 


farm t9% 


with 
compile 


secured, T am 


Very sincerely, yours, 
CnHaAs. FE. Rreer, 
icting Seeretar: 
MOBILIZATION BLANK, City AND COUNTY, MANISTEE, Micu. 
HEADS OF FAMILIES AXD INDIVIDUALS. 

Name Age babel 
a sca tic cecil adlat el ieee emai City 
Township ___ : es Village 
Nationality Pducation Language 
Present employment Citizen of the United States? sctsion 


DEPENDENTS GIVE NAMES, AGES, AND EMPLOYMENT, 


Name Employmen.. 


Invalids 7 
Live stock owned ___-. 


Domestic fowls , ip eel “ ane 
Grain and other farm products on hand __-- 
Vehicles owned : sti 

Provisions on hand ‘ 
Annual consumption of fucl-—Coal bape 
Seed on hand ngene 

Home garden : 
Intend to cultivate 
To be planted in? 5 7 ; 
Will you be able to supply your own needs in farm and garden prod 


Wood 
Seed required 
Size 


other land ?__.-_- Acreage. 


ECE, etme siren “ peemm : 
Willing to serve the Government if calied upon? Any militat 
training ?_..._._-_In what Army organization? Aris 7 
Ammunition? ...~- ng 1p abe> Seheeeunt 
What service could you render? 
Vomestic. urse, Common ia orer, feamster Mao 
~ Mechanic. Enzineer Cook. Baker Carpenter Agrien 
Expert gardener. Linguist. Pharmacist. Medical Administrati 
Remarks: —- ate 
Date Abit Ca, 
(Signed) , 
Census Deputy 


Supervision Manistee Board of Commerce. 


ALLIES’ TRIBUTE AT TOMB OF 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article in this morning’s Washington 
Post giving an account of the visit yesterday of the Frenci: 
and English war commissions to the tomb of George Washing 
ton and the speeches made there by M. Viviani, Mr. Balfour, 
and Marshal Joffre. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“The flags of Great Britain, France, ond the United States 
floated proudly together yesterday over the tomb of George 
Washington at Mount Vernon. Beneath them spokesmen of the 
three great democracies paid homage to America’s soldier and 
statesman, and pledged themselves each to the other, in the name 
of the dead, to prosecute the present mighty struggle against 
autocracy on the lines he himself had followed in bringin, 
America into being. 

‘Nature was in her most bounteous garb. The evergreens 
eternal sentinels before the tomb, stood out boldly in the m 
life just blossoming. The only sign of human change since 
Washington was laid to rest so long ago was the flags of the 
three allies over the arched entrance to the tomb itself. 

“In groups of twos and threes an eminent gathering, includ 
ing the members of the French and British war commissions, 
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the President's Cabinet, and Members of Congress, had strolled 
up through the sloping grounds from the river bank until per- 
haps 500 people stood with bared heads in a semicircle before 
the tomb. ; 

“The day, which had been heavy and threatening as the party 
approached on the Mayflower, suddenly burst into sunlight, 
which played through the trees on the uniforms and faces of 
those assembled. 

“Without formality Secretary Daniels motioned to M. Viviani, 
minister of justice and former premier of France, who advanced 
slowly into the center. Before the tomb of Washington, whose 
efforts toward liberty his own ancestors had gloriously aided, 
M. Viviani delivered an address, in which the whole force of his 
emotional power, deepened by the significance and somberness 
of the occasion, fought for expression. 

“The spectators, though most of them could not understand 
French, caught the suppressed feeling and fire of the orator, 
and followed his words spellbound as they quickened under the 
thrill of his imagination. Apart from his voice not a sound 
could be heard. 

“And as he finished the silence became supreme with the gen- 
eral realization that no applause could express the emotions 
aroused. 

““M. Viviani said: 

“*“We could not remain longer in Washington without accom- 
plishing this pious pilgrimage. In this spot lies all that is 
mortal of a great hero. Close by this spot is the modest abode 
where Washington rested after the tremendous labor of achiev- 
ing for a nation its emancipation. 

“*Tn this spot meet the admiration of the whole world and 
the veneration of the American people. In this spot rise before 
us the glorious memories left by the soldiers of France led by 
Rochambeau and Lafayette; a descendant of the latter, my 
friend, M. de Chambrun, accompanies us. 

“*And I esteem it a supreme honor as well as a satisfaction 
for my conscience to be entitled to render this homage to our 
ancestors in the presence of my colleague and friend, Mr. Balfour, 
who so nobly represents his great nation. By thus coming to 
lay here the respectful tribute of every English mind he shows, 
in this historic moment of communion which France has willed, 
what nations that live for liberty can do. 

“*When we contemplate in the distant past the luminous pres- 
ence of Washington, in nearer times the majestic figure of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, when we respectfully salute President Wilson, the 
worthy heir of these great memories, we at one glance measure 
the vast career of the American people. 

“*Tt is because the American people proclaimed and won for 
the Nation the right to govern itself, it is because it proclaimed 
and won the equality of all men, that the free ..merican people 
at the hour marked by fate has been enabled with commanding 
force to carry its action beyond the seas; it is because it was 
resolved to extend its action still further that Congress was 
enabled to obtain within the space of a few.days the vote of con- 
scription and to proclaim the necessity for a national army in 
the full splendor of civil peace. 

“*In the name of France 1 salute the young army which will 
share in our common glory. 

“* While paying this supreme tribute to the memory of Wash- 
ington I do not diminish the effect of my words when I turn my 
thought to the memory of so many unnamed heroes. I ask you 
before this tomb to bow in earnest meditation and all the fervor 
of piety before all the soldiers of the allied nations, who for 
nearly three years have been fighting under different flags for 
the same ideal. 

“*T beg you to address the homage of your hearts and souls 
to all the heroes—born to live in happiness, in the tranquil pur- 
suit of their labors, in the enjoyment of all human affections— 
who went into battle with virile cheerfulness and gave them- 
selves up, not to death alone, but to the eternal silence that 
closes over those whose sacrifice remains unnamed, in the full 
knowledge that save for those who loved them their names 
would disappear with their bodies. Their monument is in our 
hearts. Not the living alone greet us here; the ranks of the 
dead themselves rise to surround the soldiers of liberty. 

“* At this solemn hour in the history of the world, while sa- 
luting from this sacred mound the final victory of justice, I 
send to the Republic of the United States the greetings of the 
French Republic.’ 

“Then came forward Arthur James Balfour, foreign secretary 
of Great Gritain, who stood for a moment in silence, a tall, erect, 
kindly figure. Overcome with all that the situation meant in 
the lives of the two great Anglo-Saxon countries, Mr. Balfour 
abandoned his decision not to speak and gave expression to a 
few poignant sentences, evidently straight from the heart. Eng- 
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land had honored Washington as she never had bef. \I 
Balfour said: F 

“*M. Viviani has expressed in most eloquent words 
ings which grip us all here to-day. He has not on), 
fitting tribute to a great statesman, but he has bro. 
thoughts most vividly down to the present. : 

“*The thousands who have given their lives—Pye) 
sian, Italian, Belgian, Serbian, Montenegrin, Rounianis 
nese, and British—were fighting for what they belie) 
the cause of liberty. 

“*There is no place in the world where a specc} 
cause of liberty would be better placed than here at 
of Washington. 

“* But as that work has been so adequately done by : 
of oratory, perhaps you will permit me to read a fey 
prepared by the British mission for the wreath we 
leave here to-day— 

“** Dedicated by the British mission to the immoria} ) 
ory of George Washington, soldier, statesman, patri: 
would have rejoiced to see the country of which he 
birth a citizen and the country which his genius called : 
istence, fighting side by side to save mankind from <«v)) 
to a military despotism.” ’ 

“Gov. Stuart, of Virginia, spoke as the host on \ 
soil: ‘Washington,’ he said, ‘originally belonged to Vipci; 
but his priceless memory has now become a commion |, 
of the world. We consecrate here to-day a struggle | 
the supreme test of the issues for which he lived, fous 
died.’ 

“Marshal Joffre, victor of the Marne and idol of the | 

| People, next came forward in field marshal’s uniform. 

“Simply, earnestly, he spoke in French two brief sent 

“*TIn the French Army all venerate the name and meni 
Washington. I respectfully salute here the great soldi: 
lay upon his tomb the palm we offer our soldiers wh. 
died for their country.’ 

“Two French officers came forward with the bronz 
from the French mission, the humblest and the highes 
of honor which the French nation can accord the dead. 

“ Bending over, the marshal passed through the narrow « 
trance and solemnly placed the wreath upon the stone coi! 
He then stood silently at salute, the general who is ac ed 
with saving France, to the general who won the libert\ 
United States. 

“As Marshal Joffre passed back among the spectators. Mr 
Balfour came forward with the British wreath of lilies aud oak 
leaves, tied- with the colors of the three allied nations. 'f 
too, entered the tomb, and placed the British token beside the 
French, while Lieut. Gen. Bridges stood outside at sali 

“There was neither music nor applause. Except froin 
brief words of the speakers, the eternal silence and peu 
the place were not broken. The little gathering looked 0 
emotions too varied and profound for expression. Ani M 
Balfour withdrew, the spectators felt without being tol. |! 
the ceremony was over. The party again broke into : 
and filed up to the lawn of the Mount Vernon home. 

“Never was Mount Vernon more beautiful than yesterd: 
as it stood out in all its stateliness amidst the new spriics 
foliage. The visiting statesmen passed in and out about ti 
rooms, examining all the heirlooms of Washington and resvitils 
in their minds as far as possible the scenes amid whic he 
lived. Mr. Balfour was the last to leave when the time came 
to start back to Washington. 

“'The party included the members of both the French aii ‘he 
British mission, their American military and naval aids. {li 
Cabinet, Senator Swanson and Representative PADGETT, ©): ir 
men of the House and Senate Naval Committees; Col. |. 
House; and a few Government officials. The trip was nui 
the presidential yacht Mayflower. Both on arrival « 
parture the whole company stood at salute as a bugler j))\' 
taps and the band the Star-Spangled Banner.” 

HOMESTEAD RESIDENCE FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to \': 
was referred the bill (S. 1811) providing for the counti:. © 
service in the Army or Navy of the United States as equiv" 
to residence and cultivation upon homestead entries, and | iu 
event of the soldiers’ death in such service providing for the 
issuance of patent for such land to his widow or minor ch 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 52) 
thereon. 

CHANGF OF DIE OF QUARTER DOLLARS. 

Mr, OWEN. From the Committee on Banking and Cur’ 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S : , 
providing for the modification of the designs of the «\' 














1917. 





» dollar, and I submit a report (No. 31) thereon. It 
ives the Director of the Mint to change the recent die for 
rhe quarter dotlar. The quarters do not stack up and it is 
ome to mike & Small coucavity in order to enable them to 

k without teppting: 


quar 


oar i. McCUMBER. What is the measure? 


3 OWEN. It is to make a slight concavity in the present 


die of the United States quarter so as to stack up. The Di- 
rector of the Mint is about to issue a large number and he wants 
to change the die so that in putting them in a stack they will 
not topple. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the purpose of increasing the artistic 
~orit of the current quarter dollar, the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized tu make slight modifications in the details 
of the designs in accordance with sketches submitted by the sculptor 
whose models were accepted under date of May 23, 1916, and now 
peing used in the execution of the coins. 


No changes shall be made in the emblems or devices used. The 
modifications shall consist of the changing of the position of the 


eagic, the rearrangement of the stars and lettering, and a slight con- 
cavity given to the surface. Such changes shall be made and com- 
pleted on or before July 1, 1918. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN, After the experience we had seme years ago 
with the St. Gaudens coin, that would not stack, and we had to 
provide for a new die, I shouJd like to ask the author of the 
pill how it happens that a model is accepted and adopted as 
the law of the land before it is known whether the coins will 
stack? 

Mr. OWEN. It was found after they had actually made them 
that they did not stack well, and for that reason it became of 
soe importance to change the die. I do not know how it oc- 
curred, in the first place, but they have to change the position of 
the eagle in order to prevent the coins from toppling when 
stacked, 

Mr. WARREN. 
as well before? 

Mr. OWEN. It ought to have been ascertained before, but 
ihe Director of the Mint makes this request, and we think it 
is necessary to comply with it for the convenience of the public. 

Mr. WARREN. In other words. we have to pass a law to cer- 
rect the careless error of some subordinate. 

Mr. OWEN, I am afraid I shall have to plead guilty to that 
charge against the Director of the Mint. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered aan engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Is there objection to the present 


Could not that have been ascertained just 


ENLISTMENTS IN FOREIGN ARMIES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on the Judiciary the bill (H. R. 2893) to amend section 10 of 
chapter 2 of the Criminal Code, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. I wish to state that I asked unanimous consent for 
the consideration ef this bill a few days ago, and there was 
some objeetion. to the Senate committee amendment. The com- 
mittee has withdrawn its amendment and has reported the 
House bill faverably. So I do not think anyone will object to 
its consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator what are the specific 
changes made? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The changes allow the allies’ reservists in 
this country who are not naturalized to be enlisted in the armies 
of the allies, 

Mr. GRONNA. What are the changes from the present law? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The only change from the present law is 
that how ho ene is allowed to enlist in a foreign army at all. 
The bill allows Freneh and English who have not taken out let- 
ters of naturalization to enlist in their own armies. 

_ Mr. McCUMBER, Mr: President, until we can give some con- 
sideration te the protection of the ships in which they will have 
to be transported to the seat of war I shall object to any meas- 
ures pertaining to the matter contained in the bill. Therefore 1 
object to its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 


I ask for the present consideration of | 
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Senate resolution 48, submitted by the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN |, I report it back favorably with an amendment, 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 2, after the word “ authorized,” to 
insert “during the Sixty-fifth “Congress,” to the 
resolution read: 





so as imsike 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress to send for 
persons and papers and to administer oaths and to employ a stenogra- 


| pher, at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed page, to report such hear- 


De nding 


ings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be ig 
before said committee; that the committee may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate; and that expenses contracted hereunder shalt 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


HEARINGS BEFORE. THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLU 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
with amendments Senate resolution 50, submitted by the Senator 
from Maryland |Mr. Smiry], and I ask for its present considera- 
tion. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

The amendments were, in line 2, after the word “ authorized,” 
to insert “ during the Sixty-fifth Congress,” and in line 4, after 
the word “stenographer,” to insert “at a not to exceed 
$1 per printed page,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress to 
send for persons and papers and to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed page, to report 
such hearings as may be had in eennection with any subject which may 
be pending before said committee, that the committee may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate, and that the expense thereof be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


MBIA. 


cost 


YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. ASHURST. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, I 
report back favorably the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) mak- 
ing available the $200,000 appropriation for irrigation purposes 
on the Yakima Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, 
earried in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say that 
the Indian Office have advised me that unless this is done the 
work which is now going on will either have to be entirely sus- 
pended about a month before the Ist of July or else it will have 
to be slowed down very greatly. For that renson I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes to the 
calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: ‘ 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 2115) to limit the effect of the regulation of inter- 
state commerce between the States in goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or produced 
by convict labor or in any prison or reformatory; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 2116) to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2117) to appoint Allen M. Sumner a captain on the 
active list of the United States Marine Corps; to the Comittee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 2118) for the relief of S. R. Jacobs; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2119) authorizing the construction of a public build- 
ing in the city of Durango, Colo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2120) for the relief of the Wisconsin Band of Pot- 
tawatomie Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 
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3y Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 2121) granting a pension to Myra Woodard; to 
the Committee on Pensions. j 

A bill (S. 2122) for the relief of J. B. Waterman; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 45) for the relief of N. B. Petti- 
bone; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

sy Mr. KENYON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) creating a commission to 
report a plan for the adoption of a national budget system; to 
the Conmunittee on Appropriations. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Mr. GORE. I introduce a joint resolution, and ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
wish to state that I introduce this joint resolution as by re- 
quest. It has been prepared as ore of the war-emergency meas- 
ures—prepared by the Department of Agriculture. I introduce 
it now in order to serve as a basis for the deliberations of the 
committee and in order to dispatch such legislation as the com- 
mittee may finally recommend and Congress may see fit to 
enact, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 





ENEMY VESSELS. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I send to the desk a joint reso- 
lution, which I should like to have read and lie on the table. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to requisition vessels of alien ene- 
mies was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 
Whereas the activities of the Imperial German Government, in its 
effurts to destroy the commercial vessels of the United States, its 
allies, and the vessels of neutral powers, creates an immediat> 


emergency and an extreme necessity to at once replenish in a prac- 
tical way the loss cf ships thus sustained: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States be. and he 
is hereby, requested to at once requisition all vessels of alien enemies 
of the United States in the ports and waters of the United States or 
elsewhere found, and to use the same in the prosecution of the war 
against the Imperial German Government in such trade or manner as 
will, in his judgment, best subserve the interests of the United States 
and its allies, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I think it is fair to the Senate 
and to myself to say a word or two of explanation as to the 
motives which impel me to introdyvee this joint resolution. This 
is particularly true because vf the fact that I understand that 
a bill or a joint resolution is now under consideration by the 
Committee on the Judiciary having in view the determination 
of some method by which the idle alien enemy vessels which are 
lying rotting at our wharves may be utilized to the advantage 
of the United States and its allies. Any result obtained by 
that committee and recommended to the Senate that accom- 
plishes the purpose will meet with my heartiest approval and 
support. It is not my purpose to press this joint resolution as 
against anything else equally good and equally expeditious. 

But, Mr. President, we are informed by this morning’s news- 
papers that the imperial German chancellor has within the last 
few hours notified the Reichstag and the German people that 
the result of the unrestricted submarine warfare within the 
past 60 days has been the destruction of 1,600,000 tonnage, 
and that Germany, through that method, will win in spite of 
the United States. 

It is high time, Mr. President, that almost an equal amount 
of tonnage belonging to Germans lying in our ports should be 
made the target for this attack; and if it is true, as Mr. Lloyd- 
George says, that the necessity in this war is ships, ships, and 
then more ships, we are not only guilty of a blunder, but of a 
crime in allowing these bottoms to lie unused. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I desire to say that the ma- 
jority of the Committee on the Judiciary now has under consid- 
eration the bill to which the Senator from Pennsylvania refers 
and will report it very shortly—I think within a few hours. 

Mr. KNOX, Mr. President, as I said in the opening of my 
remarks, I shall be content if the committee will report legisla- 
tion covering the subject matter. This is not aft all antagonis- 
tic to the committee; it is intended, and solely intended, to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the imperative necessity 
of speed. While I do not contend that this is the only method 


by which possession of these vessels can be attained—because 
there are other methods, possibly three—but_ this is a lawful 
method; and the exigencies of the situation justify. our adopt- 
ing it, if another and equally good one is not presently presented. 
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Let me read to you, Senators, not for the purpose of | 
ing what I may have to say. upon this subject—because | ~..) 
discuss it at length if the joint resolution is called fro) 
table for consideration—but merely for the purpose of 
before you a guide by which your minds may be instr) ‘ 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States as | 
right of the Executive, by requisition, to bring to the ys 
arms of the United States even the property of our 0) 
zens. Reading from the case of United States against |: 
reported in Thirteenth Wallace, at page 628, and decider 
in connection with a case where an assistant quarterninst, 
requisitioned a steamboat upon one of our western riy; 
mere order of a quartermaster acting under the guthcrit 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army and N\ 
the United States, the Supreme Court, in upholding the 
of that act, said: 

ixtraordinary and unforeseen occasions arise where, in (i 
or ot immediate and impending public danger, in which privat: 
may be impressed into the public service or may be seized vo) 
priated to the public use or may even be destroyed without | 
sent of the owner. Unquestionably such extreme cases may 
where the property taken is necessary in time of war to cons: 
fenses or the preservation of military posts at the momen: 
imminent attack by the enemy or for food or for medicine {.; 
and famishing army utterly destitute and without other ; 
supply. 

Mr. President, can it be said that there is a doubt about ¢! 
proposition? Can it be possible that general officers could y: 
brigades of starving men past warehouses filled with food 
fodder and be forced to go into a court to have an inju 
as to the title of the goods contained in the warehouse? Sycl, 
an officer would be properly hanged at the nearest tree if ty 
would allow his army and beasts to starve in the shadow of ; 
storehouse of plenty. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ve: 
vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KNOX. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to ask the Senator a quest: 
regard to the subject which he is discussing. I agree wit! | 
premise that as to movable property of the enemy wherever fou 
by the Army it can be immediately confiscated, and no resort 
to any character of tribunal is necessary; but does that rule 
apply to ships? Is it net necessary, under the laws of 1: 
and even under our statutes, that they first be condemne! b) 
proper tribunal in order that our title may be recogniz: 
they be protected from recapture and other incidents of \) 
upon the high seas? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I unhesitatingly state that 
only can ships of an alien enemy, whether they be ships of 
ernment—and, of course, in respect to ships of governess! 
seize them as a direct act of war—or ships of citizens of a po: 
with which we are at war, may be requisitioned, but that ou 
existing treaty with Germany and The Hague treaties « g 
with thas suggestion both clearly recognize that right. 

I had not intended to discuss that phase of the subject 
I will say nothing further upon that point now; but if this 
lution must be resorted to as u means to put these vessels 
the active service of humanity, I am in favor of meetin | 
questions, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say to tlie 
Senate that the Department of Justice submitted a few days av 
a joint resolution along the line of the joint resolution sul) 
ted by the Senator from Pennsylvania, but subsequently calc 
attention to the fact that there were claims to these vessc's 
by citizens other than aliens, and asked that provision be Wi 
in connection with the bill covering these claims, althouc, 0 
course, we do not contemplate suspending the immediate tis: 
of the vessels; and I am sure that the Judiciary Comiitice 
will report to-day a bill upon the subject, and ask for its 
mediate consideration. : : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 4 
question, is it not true that a decision of one of our prize courts 
would be no answer whatever to a foreign nation or a force 
claimant; and, so far as our own claims go or the elain 5 
friendly neutrals, those can be dealt with after taking te > 
as well as before? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Our own Supreme Court has reoo- 
nized the decisions of prize courts in other countries; §\' ° 
number of other nations have failed to do so. TI consider | 
mere scademic question. These vessels will sail to our : 
across the water, and if our Government takes over the \' 
and sails them we know there will be no interference wit): | 
I do not consider it worth while to stop to consider that. 

The only thing the Judiciary Committee may do is to su: 

a way in connection. with taking these vessels that Ame” 


citizens and neutrals may have a speedy opportunity to « 
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ony claims they may hold against the vessels. I think we 
honld take them at once; we should start them upon the ocean 

is quickly as they are ready to sail, and use them, and 
<ottle these other questions hereafter, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I desire, partly in answer to 
je question asked by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
toper}, to say a few words. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
syrrn}] made a statement that some nations recognize the judg- 
yjents of prize courts and’ some others do not, but I think the 
Senator from Georgia will remember that a great majority of 
‘he nations of the world recognize decisions by prize courts. 
Such proceedings are proceedings in rem, the court having juris- 
diction of the property. The necessity of the case requires such 
recognition, and generally by the laws of nations they are 
recognized. Now, referring to 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, I am utterly opposed to carrying these vessels into a 
prize court. I think our title will be just as completely recog- 
nized in the countries to which they will sail as if adjudication 
had been had by a prize court; and I do not think we ought to 
delay one single day to use them. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
allow me to make a suggestion ? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Prize courts are created not to adjudicate upon 
vessels that have been seized by requisition or other process, 
but are created for the purpose of passing upon captured ves- 
; and in the event of a seizure by such a method as pro- 
posed by this resolution, just as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts suggested a moment ago, compensation awaits the 
event of the war and is determined by the treaty of peace. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator from Tennes- 
see will yield to me, I have favored confiscating these ships, 
taking them over, and using them at once. If any citizen of 
the United States has a just claim, let us have a commission 
such as we had after the Civil War and let such parties, 
American citizens, as have interests have their claims heard 
before a commission appointed after the war closes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the joint resolution of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania provides for the acquisition of these 
ships. The joint resolution now pending before the commit- 
tees of the Senate and of the other House provides for the 
confiscation of these vessels as ehemy property—not a mere 
matter of requisition. 

As to prize courts, the Senator from Georgia was not using 
that term, I apprehend, in its strict technical sense. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is right about that. A ship cap- 
tured upon the sea is taken before a prize court, but there is 
a separate principle governing as to other vessels 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to inake a suggestion? 

Mr. SHIELDS. In a moment. But that has no reference 
as to What is proposed to be done by the joint resolution. It is 
to confiscate these ships, not merely to requisition them. If 
they belong to Germany, they are enemy property and we have 
a right and ought, in view of the manner in which Germany 
has treated our ships and our people upon th high seas, 
absolutely to confiscate them and devote them to public pur- 
poses. That is the object of the joint resolution now pending 
in the Judiciary Committee. It is a question of having sueh 
vessels adjudged as enemy ships and confiscated that has been 
pending before the committee. I apprehend .ne Senator from 
Florida is going to say that there has been a favorable report 
upon the joint resolution before the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. -I was going to say that the resolution will 
be reported to the Senate in a very short time, and the discussion 
can take place on that joint resolution when it comes up for 
consideration, 

Mr. SHIELDS, It has been stated that that joint resolution 
would be favorably reported during the day. I thought the 
Senator was going to say that it had been, reported. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been agreed on, and will be reported 
very shortly. If there is a pending resolution involving this 
question, of course it had better go to the committee or be post- 
poned until the bill will be here, when it can be offered as a 
substitute and discussed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was asking for immediate action upon the joint 
resolution introduced by him. 

Mr. KNOX. I was not, Mr. President, asking for immediate 
consideration; but if there is any suggestion of referring the 
resolution to the committee I will ask for it. I said I was will- 





sels 





a to wait a reasonable time to see whether the Judiciary Com- 
nittee would report a measure that was equally expeditious 
If they do, I shall be perfectly willing to with- 


and effective. 
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draw the resolution I have offered and support the one reported 
by the committee; but I want the joint resolution I have intro- 
duced to lie on the table, so that, if action becomes necessary, 
if we get word to-morrow that 40 or 50 more ships have been 
sunk, we can get these enemy vessels ready for use; or at least 
get the Congress of the United States on record that that is the 
program that we intend to follow. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I desire fo say that there has 
been no unnecessary delay in the consideration of this matter 
by the Judiciary Committee. It presents some very grave ques- 
tions of international law, which have been fully considered. 
The committee met every day last week to consider them as 
much as possible, on account of the important matters that 
were then before the Senate, and I believe the resolution that 
will eventually be reported is much more eflicacious than this 
one and will afford more prompt and effective relief. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe that the President has 
full authority now, without any action by Congress, under the 
war power to take possession of those ships, and I hope he 
will do so. Then we can pass resolutions and discuss the inter- 
national aspects of them afterwards, and we can take the ques- 
tion into court afterwards, but we want those ships now. Every 
hour is of importance. I have not any question of the Presi- 
dent’s power. What we want is to have those ships taken. There 
is not any power on earth that will question our title, excepting 
Germany and Austria, and we are going to settle with them in 
other ways. I hope the President is having them worked on 
now ; I hope he will put them to sea as quickly as he can; and 
then, at our leisure, we can discuss the international legal aspects 
of the matter and pass any resolutions we wish. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think I can answer 
that suggestion by saying that the ships are all being put in 
perfect shape to sail, and they will begin sailing, I am confident, 
this week. 

Mr. LODGE, 
I did. 

Mr. JAMES. 
concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; they will sail, I hope, a long time before 
this debate is over, for the debate will, I fear, be very long. 

Mr. JAMES. That is right. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am afraid if this espionage bill 
were enacted now some of our Members would be getting into 
trouble for giving out information. I want to say, so that it 
may be plainly understood, that in a few minutes’ time the bill, 
which has been gone over by the State Department and by the 
Department of Justice and by the Judiciary Committee, will 
be here ready for action; and I therefore hope that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will withhold his resolution, in order that 
that bill may be taken up. I think it will be here within the 
hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the introdue- 
tion of bills and joint resolutions. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President. I wish to say a word or two about 
the joint resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KNox]. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr, OvERMAN] advises the 
Senate that the Judiciary Committee has pending before it a 
measure which covers substantially the ground covered by the 
joint resolution offered this morning by the Senator from Venn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to say that the matter is not really pending any longer before 
the committee? The committee has agreed upon it, and is ready 
to report it. 

Mr. STONE. I have not seen the resolution or bill which has 
been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I have heard 
the joint resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania read this 
morning. and that is the extent of my information as to that. 

Mr. President, I was one of those who very ardently supported 
the bill which was before the Senate some months age author- 
izing the Shipping Board to purchase these interned foreign 
vessels. That measure was vigorously and successfully opposed 
by Senators who are now urging that they be commandeered. 
If they shall be commandeered for temporary use, I should like 
to know what disposition will be made of them ultimately. 

Of course I can understand the proposal that they be employed 
for the time being in transporting provisions and other supplies 
to our allies in Europe. If they are not destroyed en route, going 
or coming, are they still to be the property of the United States 
after the war? If so, are they to become and be a part of the 
commercial fleet which the Shipping Board is to create and 
control? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 


I know that, and that is the reason I said whrt 


They will probably sail before this debate {s 


Mr. President—— 
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yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The joint resolution which was spoken | 
of a moment ago, and which probably will be reperted in a few 
inoments, expressly provides that the title to these ships may be | 
taken over by the President of the United States, and that they 
inay be operated under the direction of the Shipping Board er 
other proper agency of the United States. That is what the 
pending measure provides, and I think properly provides. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Missouri, as has been stated to the Senate, that the joint 
resolution which has been under consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee will be reported within an hour; and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has stated to the Senate that 
he does not desire to take up his joint resolution now, but will 
await the report of the Judiciary Committee when it comes in. 
I will ask the Senator, therefore, if he will not defer his dis- 
cussion of the question until that measure comes in? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I am willing to do that. I was address- 
ing myself to the joint resolution of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania on the theory that it was to be acted on now. 

Mr. JAMES. That could be done only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STONE. Of course it could be done only by unanimous 
consent, but I did not suppose anybody was objecting to taking 
it up. 

Mr. JAMES. There is: nothing before the Senate now. 

Mr. STONE. If there is nothing before the Senate, I have 
no wish to proceed. ! will wait until we have the issue prop- 
erly presented. 

The VICE 
resolutions? 

Mr. CULBERSOlk. Mr. President, out of order, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I report favorably with amend- 
inents the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take over for the United States the possession and title 
of vessels of any subjeet or citizen of any nation with which 
the United States may be at war, and for other purposes, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I had stated that I would 
object to all of these outside measures. I eonsider this an 
appropriate measure at this time to carry out the general idea 
on the other side of the Chamber that by overfeeding the sub- 
marine you can destroy it. I therefore shall not object to the 
consideration of the joimt resolution at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I regret very much 
that the entire morning heur may be lost, because I wish to 
introduce a Senate resolution. I shall, however, take the 
chances of obtaining unanimous consent to introduce that reso- 
lution later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceer’'ed to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may we have the joint resolu- 
tion read? It is not very long, and I should like to have it 
read. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire whether this is the report from 
the Judiciary Committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
joint resolution. 

The Secrerary. The committee recommends striking out all 
after the resolving clause and inserting the following words: 

That the President be, and he ts hereby, authorized to take over ‘o 
the United States the possession and title of — vessel within the 
jurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone and all territories: and 
insular possessions of the United States, except the American: Virgin 
Islands, which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction was owned 
in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or subject of any na- 
tion with which the United States may be at war when such: vessel 
shall be taken, or was. flying the flag of. or was under. register of any 
such nation or any political subdivision or municipality thereof; and, 
through the United States Shipping Board, or any department or 
agency of the Government, to operate; lease, charter, and equip such 
vessel in ae serviee of the United States, or in any commerce, foreign 
cr coastwise, 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby,, author- 
ized and directed to appoint, subject to tue approval of the President, a 
beard of survey, whose duty it shall be to ascertain. the actual yalue 
of the vessel, its cunieeens. appurtenances. and all property contained 
therein, at the time of its taking, and to make a written report of’ their 
findings to the Secretary of the Navy, who shall preserve such. report 
with the records of his department. These findings shail be. considered 
as competent evidence in all proceedings hereinafter authorized on any 
claim for compensation. 

Sec. 3. That any person or corporation may institute a suit against 
the United States of America in the Court of Claims thereof. for the re- 
covery of the damages which he may sustain through the exercise of 


ihe power herein conferred upon the President. Such damages shall 
be limited to just compensation for the interest or right of which 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Siccone 
| 


PRESIDENT. Are there further bills or joint 


It is. The Secretary will read the 
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claimant ts deprived by reason of such taking. In ascertaining 
compensation there shail be excluded any value added to the “ 
reason of work done or improvements placed thereon by {] 
States. In order to recover a judgment the claimant must pro 
he was the owner at the time of taking of the interest or 


ric 
the United States may be at war at the time of such takine or 
time of rendition of judgment, nor any corporation, subject. or ; 
of such nation, has any interest, direct or indireet, in such claim 

the judgment which may be rendered thereon; and that claimn 
quired in good faith and. for substantial consideration the ; 
interest, for Nantel og | he seeks compensation, prior to th 
inencement of war th the nation whose citizen or subject ow: 
whole or in part, the vessel taken, or under the register or flag o} 
such vessel was at the time of entry into the jurisdiction of the | 
States; if claimant be a corporation it must also prove that () 
jority of its stock is not owned by subjects or citizens of a natio: 
which the United States may be at war and was not so owner! 
beginning of such war. If the required facts be established {}, 
Shali have power to render judgment tor the smount due ciaima: 
ject to the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United + 

but if sueh faets be not established the court shall render no jud 
and shall make a report to Congress stating its findings of fact. 

Sec. 4. The Court of Claims is hereby authorized to make 21! 
ful rnles and regulations not contravening the laws of the land or 
of this act for executing the provisions hereof. 

Sec. 5. All claims upon which suit may not be instituted prior | 
expiration of one year from the date of exchange of ratitficatio: 
treaty of peace with the Imperial German Government shall be { 
barred. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President; I desire to ask a ques: 
for information. I notice that the reported amendment provi 
for the seizing of vessels which may be owned by corporatio 
citizens, or subjects of a country with which the United Si: 
may be at war Are any of these vessels in fact owned by 
Imperial German Government? If so, it seems to me that 
language should be made more comprehensive. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the language i 
cludes vessels: owned by governments as well as by individu 
or subjects or corporations of those governments with whi: 
the United States is at war. I think the language is )road 
enough to cover the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio. | 
covers all yessels owned by corporations, citizens, or sub je 
or flying the flag of a foreign nation. 

Mr. THOMAS: Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does: the 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FLETCHER. TI do. 

Mr. THOMAS: May I ask the Senator if it is not true that 
the pewer to seize the vessels: of a beiligerent government neccs 
no legislation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Tf think that is so. Strictly governmen 
vessels, of course, would net require any legislation of this 
sort. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator having this joint resolution in charge—it is not printed 
and the amendment has merely come to the desk, and there 
fore we have not had an opportunity to study it carefully ais 
to whether the purpose of the joint resolution is to fix af thi 
time the status of the right of persons claiming ownershi) in 
these foreign vessels to go into our courts at a future time and 
sue the United States? } 

Mr. FLETCHER. It provides that where there is any ii- 
terest or: any lien or any eiaim against any of these vessels by 
an American citizen, for instance, it may be hereafter adjusted 
in the Court of Claims, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, does it not go further than Amer- 
ican citizens? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It includes neutrals also; but as to tose 
citizens or subjects or corporations of countries with which 
the United States. is at war at the time of the seizure or at 
the time of the adjudication, it provides that those cases 1 
be determined: in the Courv of Claims simply as to the facts 
and! the Court of Claims is- to report those facts back to Con- 
gress. The joint resolution provides that no judgment shall be 
entered in. these cases by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not going to try \) 
delay the passage of this bill, because I agree with what has 
been said this morning, that if there is one thing our = rn- 
ment ought to do at this:time it is:to secure ships and put ()°'" 
in commission to carry the: necessary supplies to our allies Aan 
bring this war to an early conclusion. As. I understand ||, {1° 
Government of the United States has the right to do that io 
without any legislation, and is proceeding to do it withou! ©! 
legislation. 

On the question as to whether the owners of these ves-"' 
should be paid the value of the vessels, I think it is a ques\'" 
that ought to be determined in the future. The German (0 
ernment sank our ships. on the high seas when we were a 
neutral power, and! I have heard nothing to indicate that t! yi 
are prepared to pay American citizens for the sinking of |)" 





Senator from Florid; 
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ships the value of those ships; and when we have German ves- | consequent need for vessels stated what I now read from the 
ols in our hands, as far as I am concerned, I am not disposed British secretary’s language: 
to pay the citizens of Germany the value of that property until To ease the situation His Majesty's Government are resorting to the 
they are prepared to pay our citizens the value of the property Sins teil on thee tae as bad = se 
they have Generar. rm a ° = er ey" 
Mr. KING. Mr. resic Cae ‘ So our great maritime ally, Great Britain, rather than take 
The PRESIDING OFF ICER (Mr. Hoxtis in the chair). arom over the title to these veal subject to paying compensation 
(he Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Utah? after the war, requisitioned the vessels, which leaves Great 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. _in just - minute. When oe a 2 Britain and would leave us in this position, that at the con- 
lien of an American citizen on a German ship you may release | Giicion of the war we would have the option to say we have taken 
4 German citizen from his obligation under the lien. I fear the use of your vessels during the war, and all we are respon- 
you are clearing the way for our enemies hereafter to establish atble for is the wales of that use, less the wear and tear, depre- 
| precedent for the payment for their property. ‘ ciation, and damage that they have sustained. Necessarily, if 
| am not going to interfere with the passage of the joint reso- | tha senate should adopt this theory of acquiring the use of 
lution. Of course, I feel that it is of the utmost importance that theses vessels, it would not be necessary to make all these pro- 
these ships a g fo oe wat & MEE SAY. 26 «7 a aM | visions about the ascertainment of liens, the ascertainment of 
concerned, I think all the action that is needed to~ ae, ay the division of the title, or anything else, because, they being 
action is needed at all, for the Congress of the United States is taken as the vessels of an alien enemy. there would be no 
to pass a bill directing and authorizing the President of the | method of charging, no machinery which was created, and no 
United States to take over these ships, put them in commission possible way of adjustment until the conclusion of the war 
and use them, and then leave the question as to whether we Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am impressed ana Race iaie 
should pay for them or pay for the use of the ships to be deter-| }o+n the Senators seem to have inadvertently overlooked—the 
mined when the war is over and the status of American citizens fact of the provisions of the treaty of 1828 which did exist be- 
ind the status of German citizens is fixed by a treaty of peace. tween this country and Germany, and as the eminent Senator 
Mr. KNOX, Mr. President, after hearing the joint resolu- from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] did not say, but I am assuming 
tion read I still think that 2 safer course would be that the that the Senator’s utterances were equivalent to the expression 
possession and the use of those vessels should be obtained of the view that those provisions of the treaty of 1828 are the 
through Executive action. I think it was a most considerate same as the treaty of 1798. 
and excellent policy at this stage of the war and in the general But, Mr. President, when the treaty of 1828 was concluded— 
condition of the lack of knowledge in the public mind of the and I am ‘not aware of any amendment to that particular fen- 
questions ¢lustering around a foreign war that the President | ture: the eminent Senator from Pennsylvania, with his very 
should in some form have sought the aid of Congress, but I long and characteristic and able experience, I am sure will cor- 
believe that we ean give him the assistance to which he is uaet me if I am in error—there having been no amendment 
justly entitled through the request or—and that is the lan-| cince that time, we are confronted with the following situation: 
suage of my resolution—through the request or suggestion that | here is a provision which substantially provides what shall be 
the end will be better subserved through the war powers of the course between countries, if thev shall become belligerents, 
the Government rather than through the legislative power. as to the seizure of ships which have gone into the ports of bel- 
My reasons in brief are these: You must distinguish upon ligerent countries previous to the derlaration of war. 
the threshold of the consideration of a question of this char- We entered into an understanding with four countries, one 
acter between the acquisition of the title of the vessel and the of which was Germany, and if I am not in error we specifically 
acquisition of the use of the vessel, and you must consider the contracted that ships which had arrived at a port in peace be- 
difference between requisition and conscription. Our treaties fore the war had been declared may be seized, may be taken, 
with Germany and the sixth treaty of The Hague distinctly pre- | ong that after the cessation of hostilities there could be :djust- 
vide, and it has been the universal use and custom of civilized | ment made between the countries as to the form of compensa- 
powers engaged in war, that merchant vessels lying in each tion for those ships so appropriated or impressed : 
other’s ports should be given a certain number of days to load I am inclined to the idea that so long as that treaty is exist- 
and depart, and that the Government from whose ports they | ing unless it shall be held that the declaration of war has dis- 
sailed guaranteed immunity until they reached their home port. rupted every treaty and unless it shall be held that the treaty is 
That provision is in the treaty of 1799 with Prussia, and is also | o¢ an end, the provisions of that obligation are binding upon us, 
distinctly recognized in the treaty of 1828 by which that treaty particularly so if we expect that same obligation under the law 
was extended and amplified. of nations to be binding upon Germany as to our countrymen 
Mr. President, the sixth treaty of The Hague, and when I| anq property who are in Berlin and our citizens who are in 
say sixth I am merely indicating the numeral to it—it was one | Germany. I would regard it as a dangerous thing if we should 
of number of treaties so designated—the sixth treaty of The | otrer an opportunity to Germany to charge us with violating the 
Hague contained a distinct provision that enemy ships should provisions of a treaty that specifically provided the course of 
be granted this privilege and should be granted the immunity | treatment of her property or her people in America while war 
to reach their home ports. We, it is true, are not signatories | 4. on, and that for that she could suggest an excuse for like- 
to the sixth treaty. We did not sign it, and the reason why | wise violating the obligations with us as to our property or our 
We did not ratify.and prociaim that provision is because the people who might be in Germany while the war is on. I there- 
representatives of the United States at The Hague, headed | fore call the attention of the able Members of this body to the 
by that distinguished statesman from New York. Mr. Choate, provision, that we contracted that upon the seizure of just 
contended that the provisions of that treaty, liberal though | guch ships situated just as these are at the close of the hostili- 
they were as to vessels in these ports, was not liberal enough. ties, then and there there should be such adjustment between 
and for that reason he withheld his approval, and for that | tne countries, based on the provisions of international law and 
ay the United States never bound itself to it. That is to| tne now existing treaties 
say, Mr. C : vernn —* s ; 
States scene SPE ty cuaceae that datas aon aoe I most respectfully urge upon this honorable body that if we 
stances a vessel belonging to an alien enemy or citizens of a | SHall pass a law here which shall provide the seizure of these 
“eee . : 7 : : ships through an act of Congress we first by that act practically 
Government with which we are at war should be seized and con- | S!!PS ¢ oe cbindes deat ae aan eal’ oe aout 
scripted and her title taken away from her. renounce our privileges as a warring nation. eee Se Wits 
> : : : we are at war, and under the privileges of war we have a right 
ut, Mr. President, The Hague convention dealt quite dif- ize ships, not from the act of legislation but by virtue of the 
ferently with the question of requisition. I read now a clause cemeene of Bein . ‘ae or. ‘Wis tite the abien L. ish refit 
Total epee eae, ae Fight of 9. Delligerent: to 7 the ae perm Pym which warring nations have 
: ever done under similar conditions. 
but irunjeet to tha eed en eck oraenont mae “ss ear The declaration of the treaty, as the eminent Senator from 
tioning it on payment of compensation. Pennsylvania and others will no doubt assert, is a mere decla- 
In this connection I want to call your attention to what Great | ration of international law which has existed for more than 


Britain has done in this situation, finding, as we found, a large | 400 years. 
number of German merchant vessels in her ports. In this wa. Mr. FLETCHER. May I call the Senator’s attention to a 
nection it is to be noted that on the 10th of February, 1915, | fact? 


the British secretary of state for foreign affairs addressed the 
American ambassador, and after referring to the act of the 
German Government in destroying British shipping and the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 
Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. There are no provisions in the treaty in 
conflict with the proposed legislation. The treaty of 1799 ex- 
pired by limitation. The treaty of 1828 was entered into, and the 
enly provision in the origiual treaty of 1799 carried into the 
treaty of 1828 was article 23, which reads as follows: 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs, and 


mee depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
nadrance, 


That is the only provision in any treaty bearing at all on this 
question, and it can be plainly seen that it is not applicable to 
ships at all. It is only applicable to persons who reside in this 
country, and provides that they may have nine months to collect 
their debts and settle their affairs and get away. 

Mr. LEWIS. While I esteem the interruption of the Senator 
from Florida in a matter like this, I must differ from the able 
Senator. The provisions have received construction at The 
Hague conference, at which it fell te my tet, if you will pardon 
a personal reference, to be present in 1907. I recall specifically 
how the matter was initiated. The representative from France 
opened the discussion with a charge against Great Britain of 
wrongful conduct concerning certain French vessels in the 
French possessions of South Africa, which had been the basis, 
as we recall, of hostilities previously between Great Britain and 
Africa. 

I must say to the able Senator from Florida, knowing his 
industry in this matter, that he has inadvertently in his great 
pursuit overlooked the fact that it has been contended and 
accepted wherever vessels were vessels of companies as these 
vessels I am sure the able Senator will admit, were to be 
treated as vessels of merchants and to be treated as private 
ownership and to that extent can not be treated as Government 
vessels, but must be treated as private property of the com- 
panies of which they were. 

Now, I will recall to the able Senator’s attention, and this 
is the point of my observation, if I may take his judgment on 
this matter, and I will be pleased to have his judgment—TI fear 
if we shall proceed by a legislative act in direct violation of 
what can be readily considered by the nations—the peaceful 
intelligent nations of the world—to be at variance with the 
treaty and its meaning we will authorize the belligerents as to 
property of ours and people of ours to feel themselves released 
from the obligation of any treaty and to propose and pass 
legislation contrary to the treaty—and prescribe that in their 
courts shall be decided the whole question—without representa- 
tion of the United States er of her people involved. More than 
this, as te Germany, we will justify other countries of the 
world to feel the same way. I think we should be prudent, 
lest we should ‘set the precedent. 

Now, second, I regard it mest wnwise from my viewpoint 
that we should provide in a measure that the foreign country 
to be paid or its people to be paid that these shall go into the 





Court of Claims of the United States. We have a specific act 


creating the Court of Claims. We have authorized our citizens 
to go into that court; and they must go into the court, as the 
eminent Senator recognizes, te have their claims adjudicated; 
and then there has te be an act of Congress to satisfy the judg- 
ment. We ought not to do such a thing in the case of foreign- 
ers or foreign countries. 

The methed the able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
suggests appeals much te me. If we are to adopt a method at 
all, sir, it should be threugh the diplomatic department or 
through the Executive department, in so far as compensation 
is to be provided. We ought not to provide here, sir, that it 
should be done by forcing these people to come into the Court 
of Claims, litigate in the United States in a form that is dis- 
tinctively ours. After the war is over an international tri- 
bunal, or some kind of a tribunal that is not distinctively a 
fornm of our own. ought to be created in which some of their 
people have a right to sit in the judgment—some diplomatic 
officer or some conmnissioner. We should not now say that they 
shall come into our court with our judges, our lawyers, and 
our advocates—our tribunal. That, sir, does not appeal to me 


to be in the spirit of the meaning of the treaty, and at the 


very outset will give, if not cause, atmosphere te the charge of 
direct unfairness; and, as I see it, in direct violation of all 
international precedent in matters of this kind. 

Thirdly, may I submit to the able chairman—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President-—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois | 


yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me to move an 
executive session to consider this matter? 
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Mr. LEWIS. I have only a few more observations to « 
if the Senator will permit me, and then will yield {, 
I desire to present one conclusion which will not touch 
national relations. I realize, of course, what the Senat, 
in mind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think there is . 
wisdom in considering this matter in executive session, 

Mr. LEWIS. I may say to the Senater that he may } 
observed—if I may be forgiven for making a personal 4!\);~),,, 
to myself—that I have been guilty of stammering, of hy); ‘ 
and of hesitancy this morning—naturally a little differen: 
my usual custom—for, having suffered from a curse of {low , 
speech for which I have always had to pay the penalty, 4\). 
hesitancy in phrasing on my purt was to avoid words si) . K- 
pressions that would have entered into the field the Senats) 
his discretion is now seeking to avoid. I agree with him t). 
should be avoided. I can be depended upon to not lose sic) . 
the situation. 

I now wish to ask—and to this I invite the attention of So: 
ators—third, is it wise that we should provide in a measur. jy 
we pass any at al!, remitting these people to our courts sole | 
and wholly, refusing any audience-—— ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tilinois 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator from Illinois whet! 
he does not agree that the further discussion of this subject 
would be most appropriately had in executive session? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. If Senators feel that the subject matter should 
be discussed in executive session, Mr. President, it having }) 
initiated here in the legislative session and necessarily brows! 
up for dicussion, I would readily yield to the wisdom of the 
Senate on that subject, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from I)linois 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska for the purpose of io) 
an executive session ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
rules, at any time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One at a time. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 rise tea question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is now asking 
whether the Senator from Illinois will yield to the Senator fr 
Nebraska for the purpose of moving an executive session‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. It is on that question that I rose to a poiit of 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is what I rose for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will be recognize: 
in due course, but ‘the Senate will do no business until Senat 
are properly recognized. The Chair has put an inquiry to 
the Senator from Illinois, which he has not answered. !'! 
Senator from Massachusetts has now addressed the Chair. lor 
what purpose does the Senator address the Chair? 

Mr. LODGE, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
chusetts will state his question of order. 

Mr. LODGE. The question of order is that a Senator mo\ 
that this subject be discussed behind closed doers does no 
have to ask the Senator holding the floor to yield. That is ti 
question of order. A Senator can make such a motion «at an 
time, and if the motion is seconded the Senate must procee 
behind closed doors and decide whether they will discuss the 
question secretly or in the open. 

Mr. LEWIS. I had yielded to the Senator from Nebraska; 
so that there is no need of’ raising points of order or to lak 
an issue upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is said by the Senator 
from Massachusetts is perfectly true, as is known to the Senat 
but the motion is to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, not to close the doors. Therefore the point of orcer 
is overruled. The Chair ‘now reiterates its inquiry to the sel: 
ator from Illinois and asks him if the yields for that purposc: 

Mr. LEWIS. I gladiy yield to the Senator that he my 
submit the matter to the wisdom of the Senate as to whether 
we will go into executive session, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move now that the Senate procecs i 
the consideration of executive business. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebrask: 
moves that the Senate preceed to the consideration of execu’ 
business. 





j 





He is compelled to yield, under tin 





from Mass 
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Mr, SMITH of Georgia. 





A motion is not required under the 


ule. * _ 7 ~ ‘ £ ‘ 
M the PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia will 
Lindly address the Chair before he proceeds. 

“\ir, SMITH of Georgia. I thought I said “Mr. President.” 
rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Senator from Georgia 
os not recognized. The Senator from Georgia is now recog- 

nized. ' 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, on motion by one 
gepator, seconded by another, the Senate goes into executive 
cession as a matter of course. I second the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is overruled. 
The Senator from Nebraska moves that the Senate of the United 
Sintes now proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
Allin favor of that motion will say “ aye.” 

Mr, LODGE. I second the motion. In those circumstances 
the Senate has to proceed behind closed doors. The motion does 
not have to be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is being put. 

Mr, LODGE. If one Senator raises the point and another sec- 
onds it, the Senate goes behind closed doors, and no vote can pre- 
yent it under the rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The difficulty is that the motion 
is to proceed to the consideration of executive business, not to 
close the doors. 

Mr. POMERENE., I think the question must be put in execu- 
tive session, as I remember the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is very evident the Senate 
desires to go into executive session, and they will be there in a 
moment. All in favor of the motion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska will say “aye.” [A pause.] Contrary minded, “ no.” 
[A pause.] The “ayes” have it, and the Senate will proceed 
io the consideration of executive business. The Sergeant at 
Arms will clear the galleries and close the doors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to deliberate with closed 
doors. 

While the doors were closed, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask that all amend- 
ments which have been offered to the joint resolution on which a 
roll call was ordered end taken be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
Without objection, the request of the Senater from Connecticut 
will be complied with. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to amend the joint resolution 
by striking out, on page 3, at the beginning of line 3, the words 
“hereinafter authorized,” and to strike out all of section 3, all 
of section 4, and all of section 5 of the joint resolution as re- 
ported from the committee. 

Mr. STONE. I ask for a division on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the first amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgia, 
nanely, to strike out the words “ hereinafter authorized ” at the 
beginning of line 38, on page 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
second amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgia, to 
strike out all of section 3, which will be stated by the Secretary. 
The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section 3, in the 
following words: 

Sec, 3. That any person or corporation may institute a suit against 
the United States of America in the Court of Claims thereof for the 
recovery of the damages which he may sustain through the exercise of 
the power herein conferred upon the President. Such damages shall. be 
limited to just compensation tor the interest or right of which claimant 
is deprived by reason of such taking. In ascertaining such compensation 
there shall be excluded any value added to the vessel by reason of work 
done or improvements placed thereon by the United States. In order to 
recover a Judgment the claimant must prove that he was the owner at 
the time of taking of the interest or right for whose taking he seeks 
compensation ; and that no natiou with which the United States may be 
at war at the time of such taking, or at the time of rendition of judg- 
ment, hor any corporation, subject, or citizen of such nation, has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in such claim, or in the judgment which 
may be rendered thereon; and that claimant acquired in good faith 
and for substantial consideration the right or interest, for whose taking 
¢ seeks compensation, prior to the commencement of war with the 
nition whose citizen or subject owned, in whole or in part, the vessel 
taken, or under the register or flag of which such vessel was at the time 
of entry into the jurisdiction of the United States ; if claimant be a cor- 
poration it must also prove that the majority of its stock is not owned 
iy subjects or citizens of a nation with which the United States may 
a at war, and was not so owned at the beginning of such war. If the 
ph facts be established. the court shall have power to render judg- 
ment for the amount due claimant subject to the right of appeal to the 
tre reme Court of the United tates ; but if such facts be not established 
‘e court shall render no judgment and shall make a report to Congress 


Stating its findings of fact 


Mr. CULBERSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, 
result was announced—yeas 64, nays 10, as follows: 


The 
the 
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YEAS—64. 


Bankhead Hale La Follette Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Harding Lewis Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hardwick Lodge Smith, Md. 
Brady Hitcheock McCumber Smith, 8. Cc, 
Brandegee Husting McKellar Smoot 
Calder James Martin Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Neison Stone 
Colt Johnson, 8S. Dak. New Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Norris Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Overman Townsend 
Dillingham Kellogg Page Trammell 
Fall Kendrick Pittman Under ood 
France Kenvon Robinson Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen King Sherman Wadsworth 
Gerry Kirby Shields Walsh 
Gronna Knox Simmons Warren 
NAYS—10. 
Culberson Poindexter Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher Pomerene Themas 
Hollis Shafroth Thompson 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Gorr with Mr. TILLMAN. 

Mr. McLEAN with Mr. Myers. 

Mr. NEWLANDs with Mr, PENROSE. 

Mr. RANspberr. with Mr. WEEKs. 

Mr. SmirH of Michigan with Mr. REep. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Wotcorrt. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question now is on the 
next amendment. suggested by the Senator from Georgia, to 
strike out all of sections 4 and 5, which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out section 4 and 
section 5, in the following words: 

Sec. 4. The Court of Claims is hereby authorized to make all needful 
rulex and regulations, not contravening the laws of the land or terms 
of this act, for executing the provisions hereof. : 

Sec. 5. All claims upon which suit may not be instituted prior to 
the expiration of one year from the date of exchange of ratifications 
of a treaty of peace with the Imperial German Government shall be 
forever barred, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I offer the following amendment to come in 
as a new section to be known as section 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add as a new section the following: 

Sec. 3. That any vessel so seized shall be condemned in any dis- 
trict court of the United States for the district in which the same may 
be or in any court created by or under the authority of the United 
States having admiralty jurisdiction over the place at which such 
vessel may be seized, or into which it may be taken, pending which 
proceedings for condemnation it may be requisitioned by the United 
States under order of the court fo’ such use or disposition as is pro- 
vided for in section 1 of this aet. 

No bounty, prize money, bonus, or other gratuity or reward shall 
be due or be paid to any person on account of the taking or seizure 
of any of the ships mentioned in section 1 of this act. 

Mr. CULBERSON,. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and having been taken, the 
result was announced—yeas 3, nays 66, as follows: 

YEAS—3. 


The question is on agreeing to 


King Thomas Watsh 

NAYS—66. 
Beckham Gronna Lewis Sinfmons 
Zorah Hale Lodge Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Harding McCumber Smith, Ga, 
Brandegee Hardwick McKellar Smith, Md, 
Calder Hitchcock Martin Smith, S. Cc. 
‘hamberlain Hollis Nelson Sterling 
Celt Husting New Sutherland 
Culberson James Norris Swanson 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Overman Thompson 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Townsend 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, Poindexter Trammell 
Falf Kellogg Pomerene Underwood 
Fernald Kendrick Robisson Wadsworth 
Fletcher Kenyon Shafroth Warren 
France Kirby Sheppard Williams 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sherman 
Gerry La Follette Shields 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Gorr with Mr. Titman. 

Mr. McLean with Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Newranps with Mr. Penrose. 

Mr. RANSDELL with Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. SwutH of Michigan with Mr. Reep. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Wotcorrt. 

Mr. VARDAMAN With Mr. GALLINGEr. 

So Mr. WALSH’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOX. I move as a substitute to insert the following: 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas the activities of the Imperial German Government, in its 
efforts to destroy the commercial vessels of the United States, its 
allies, and the vessels of neutral powers, creates an immediate emer- 
gency and an extre.ne necessity to at once replenish in a practical 
way the joss of ships thus sustained: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, requested to at once requisition all 
vessels of allen enemies of the United States in the ports and waters 
of the United States, or elsewnere found, and to use the same in the 
prosecution of the war against the Imperial German Government in 
such trade or manner as will, :n his judgment, best subserve the inter- 
ests of the United States and its allies. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. isxNOX. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, 
resulted—yeas 28, nays 43, as follows: 
YEAS—28. 


Bankhead Dillingham Johnson, Cal. Smoot 
Borah Fall é Kendrick Sutherland 
Brady Fernald Kenyon ‘Townsend 
Lrandegee France Knox Underwood 
Colt Frelinghuysen Lodge Wadsworth 
Cummins Ilale McCumber Warren 
Curtis Harding New Williams 
NAYS-—43. 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex, Overman Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Pittman Smith, Md. 
Culberson Kellogg Poindexter Smith, 8. C. 
Fletcher King Pomerene Sterling 
Gerry Kirby Robinson Stone 
Gronna La Follette Shafroth Swanson 
Ilardwick Lewis Sheppard Thomas 
Hitchcock McKellar Sherman Thompson 
Hollis Martin Shields Trammell 
Husting Nelson Simmons Walsh 
James Norris Smith, Ariz. 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Carper with Mr. HuGHEs. 

Mr. Gorr with Mr. TILtMAn. 

Mr. McLean with Mr. Myers. 

Mr, NEwLanps with Mr. PENROsr. 

Mr. RANSDELL with Mr, WEEKs. 

Mr. Smitru of Michigan with Mr. Reep. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Wotcort. 

Mr. VARDAMAN With Mr. GALLINGER. 

So Mr. Knox’s amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to take over for the United States the 
possession and title of any vessel within its jurisdiction which 
at the time of coming therein was owned in whole or in part by 
any corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation with which 
the United States may be at war, or was under register of any 
such nation, and for other purposes.” 

After five hours spent in legislative business and executive 
session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. TI move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 1, 
1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


FErecutive nominations received by the Senate April 30, 1917. 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

Burwell S. Cutler, of New York, to be First Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cemmerce, in the De- 
_ partment of Commerce, vice Edward A. Brand, resigned. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

T'o be second licutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 

Cadet Harris Jones. 

Cadet Francis Lorenz Palmer. 

Jadet William Francis Heavey. 

Cadet Harold Roger Richards. 

Cadet John Jefferson Flowers Steiner. 
Cadet Daniel Noce. 

Cadet Willis Edward Teale. 

Cadet Clark Kittrell. 

Cadet Samuel Rairigh Irwin. 

Cadet Henry Hutchings, jr. 
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CAVALRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with vank from April 20, 1917 
Cadet Ray Harrison. 
Cadet William Foster Daugherty. 
Cadet John Tupper Cole. 
Cadet Stephen Huntting Sherrill, 
Cadet Charles Hunter Gerhardt. 
Cadet Walter Herman Schulze. 
Cadet Herbert Charles Holdridge. 
Cadet Albert Cowper Smith. 
Cadet Nicholas Winn Lisle. 
Cadet Percy Gamble Black. 
Cadet Albert Charles Stanford. 
Cadet Laurence Bascum Meacham. 
Cadet Louis Le Roy Martin. 
Cadet William Kelly Harrison, jr. 
Cadet Josiah Purman Morford. 
Cadet Ernest Nason Harmon. 
Cadet Joseph Scranton Tate. 
Cadet Arthur McKinley Harper. 
Cadet John Wesley Confer, jr. 
Cadet Herbert Norman Schwarzkopf. 
Cadet Robert Newton Kunz. 
Cadet Charles Solomon Kilburn. 
Cadet Charles Radcliffe Johnson, jr. 
Cadet Bertrand Morrow. 
Cadet Coalter Bates Compton. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 
Cadet Robert Marks Bathurst. 
Cadet Willian Harrison Saunders. 
Cadet Charles Everett Hurdis. 
Cadet Henry John Schroeder. 
Cadet James Kivas Tully. 
Cadet John Matthew Devine. 
Cadet Harold Albert Nisley. 
Cadet Fenton Harrison McGlachlin. 
Cadet James Louis Guion. 
Cadet George Douglas Wahl. 
Cadet Basil Harrison Perry. 
Jadet Ray Hartwell Lewis. 
Cadet Solomon Foote Clark, 
Cadet Augustus Milton Gurney. 
Cadet Oliver Byron Cardwell. 
Cadet William Ormond Butler. 
Cadet Rex Webb Beasley. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 
Cadet Harold Rufus Jackson. 
Cadet Morris Keene Barroll, jr. 
Cadet Walter Wilton Warner. 
Cadet Walter Francis Vander Hyden. 
Cadet Ira Adam Crump. 
Cadet Elbert Louis Ford, jr. 
Cadet Samuel Hinkston Bradbury, jr. 
Cadet James Lord Hayden. 
Cadet Seott Brewer Ritchie. 
Cadet George Sampson Beurket. 
Cadet Burnett Ralph Olmsted. 
Cadet Joel Grant Holmes. 
Cadet James Arthur Code, jr. 
Cadet William Sackville. 
Cadet Leroy Henry Lohmann. 
Cadet Christian Gingrich Foltz. 
Cadet Aaron Bradshaw, jr. 
Cadet William Warwick Cowsgill. 
Cadet Harry Russell. Pierce. 
Cadet Lawrence Collamore Mitchell. 
Cadet Alexander Hunkins Campbell. 
Cadet Marvil Groves Armstrong. 
Cadet John Richard Nygaard. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 
Cadet Francis Eugene Dougherty. 
Cadet Lyman Lewis Parks. 
Cadet John Trott Murray. 
Cadet Warfield Monroe Lewis. 
Cadet Joseph Lawton Collins, 
Cadet James Oscar Green, jr. 
Cadet Daves Rossell. 
Cadet Harold McClave White. 
Cadet Lincoln Ferris Daniels. 
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Cadet Frederick Augustus Irving. 
Cadet Matthew Bunker Ridgway. 
Cadet Richard Mars Wightman, 
Cadet Charles Walter Yuill. 

Cadet William Willis Eagles. 

Cadet Francis Anthony Markoe, 
Cadet John James McEwan. 

Cadet John Allen Stewart. 

Cadet George Wilbur Sackett. 

Cadet Francis Graves Bonham. 
Cadet Norman Daniel Cota, 

Cadet Robert Bundy Ransom, 

Cadet Carleton Coulter, jr. 

Cadet James Henly Frier, jr. 

Cadet Leo James Erler. 

Cadet Robert Denis Newton. 

Cadet Willis Richardson Slaughter. 
Cadet George Hatton Weems. 

Cadet Roy Lindsay Bowlin. 

Cadet William Claude McMahon. 
Cadet Francis Michael Brennan, 
Cadet Milton Baldridge Halsey. 
Cadet Charles Love Mullins, jr. 
Cadet Thomas Simons Sinkler, jr. 
Cadet George Francis Wooley, jr. 
Cadet Sterling Alexander Wood, jr. 
Cadet William Francis Redfield. 
Cadet Mark Wayne Clark. 

Cadet Stewart Whiting Hoover. 
Cadet David Sheridan Rumbough. 
Cadet Francis John Heraty. 

Cadet Donovan Swanton. 

Cadet Francis Atherton Macon, jr. 
Cadet Laurence Bolton Keiser. 
Cadet Homer Caffee Brown. 
Cadet Clare Hibbs Armstrong. 
Cadet Harris Marcy Melasky. 
Cadet Sidney Hooper Young. 
Cadet John Clement Whitcomb. 
Cadet Wallace James Redner. 
Cadet Charles David Lewis. 

Cadet Edward William Leonard, 
Cadet Paul Hancock Brown. 
Cadet William Stuart Eley. 

Cadet Paul Winters York, 

Cadet Ferdinand Gustav von Kummer, jr. 
Cadet Joseph Pescia Sullivan. 
Cadet Henry Henley Chapman. 
Cadet Asa Parmele Pope. 

Cadet Edwin Howard Clark. 
Cadet Lewis Perrine. 

Cadet Clarke Kent Fales. 

Cadet John Addison Weishampel. 
Cadet Malcolm Boord Helm. 


VETERINARY CORPS. 

To be cssistant veterinarians from June 3, 1916. 
Veterinarian Edward P. O’Connell, Quartermaster Corps, 
Veterinarian Thomas H. Jones, Quartermaster Corps. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank ‘rom March 19, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Ira B. Hill, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Berthold Vogel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Odes T. Pogue, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Chason, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from March 22, 1917, 


Second Lieut. Evan C. Seaman, Coast Artillery orp. 

Second Lieut. Clarence E. Cotter, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Gordon B, Welch, Coast Artillery ‘orps. 

The officers named herein were nominated ‘o tha Senate for 
promotion on April 19, 1917, with rank from November 80, 1916. 
This is submitted for the purpose of correcting an error in the 
date of rank of each of the nominees. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, 


cman —_ a der, ch Re pga a < In- 
, m January 17, » vice Capt. William 
H. Armutveng, Sheiionos January 16, 1917, . 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 30, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, with great reluctance we have been 
forced into the great war, not only in defense of our cherished 
rights, but in defense of the rights of humanity. Grant that we 
may be firmly united as a people. Give us the courage of our 
convictions, the wisdom to guide them, the strength to uphold 
them, and the fortitude to meet every sacrifice with heroism 
and patriotic zeal; that out of the great struggle may come a 
victory which shall make the world a saner, purer, better piace 
to live in; that the terrible scourge of war may pass from 
human existence; that right may be supreme, and love have its 
sway in every heart, and Thy will be done. In Thy Holy Nan 


ffered the fel- 


amen. 
The Journal of the proeeedings of Saturday was read and ay 
proved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the Recorv by printing a letter from the 
farmers’ national committee on war finance. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reecorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the zer- 
tlemun from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAI. RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill (H. R. 3678) making amendments to the Federal 
reserve act, with the understanding that if it is not finished to- 
day at 2.30 o’clock the committee will rise. 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. To take up the bill making amendments te 
the Federal reserve act, with the understanding that if nof fin- 
ished the committee will rise at half past 2. Is there anything ir 
it that makes it necessary to consider it in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take up the bill (H. R. 3673) making 
amendments to the Federal reserve act, with the understanding 
that if it is not finished at half past 2 the committee will rise + 
and the bill be withdrawn temporarily. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I take it that the 
purpose of the request is to permit consideration of this bill, with 
the intention that after 2.30 the House will proceed with the 
call of committees, with the expectation of taking up the so-calied 
espionege bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the intention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The House automatically resolves itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentle 
man from Texas, Mr. GARNER, will take the chair. ‘ 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garner in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved December 191s, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 
4, 1914, August 15, 1014, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, this bill was reported from th: 
Banking and Curreney Committee of the House in the last Con 
gress with only one dissenting vote, and it is now unanimously 
reported from the same committee of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
It embraces several amendments to the Federal reserve ac! 
some of minor importance, while two of them are of very great 
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importance. The bill is of such importance that the Treasury 
Department has formally notified the committee that these 
amendments are essential as emergency measures to better 
solidify the banking community of the country and to facilitate 
rediscounts. I shall endeavor briefly to give you a clear explana- 
tion of the provisions of the bill. 

The most important amendment relates to the reserve section 
of the existing act. Under existing law the Congress provided 
that the reserves of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System should be shifted in three years. The date appointed 
will expire on the 17th of next November. Until that time mem- 
ber banks of the system are permitted to count as reserye.their 
balances with correspondent banks of reserve and central re- 
serve cities. It is thought by the Federal Reserve Board and 
by the advisory council of bankers and by most of the expert 
bankers who were called into consultation that this requirement 
could imore satisfactorily be effected at once rather than in 
November; that the banks are in better condition now, with a 
greater plethora of funds than they ever have had, to make the 
shift and comply with this provision of the law. 

So that in this amendment we provide that the requirement 
indicated shall become immediately effective. The amendment 
further changes the reserve requirements. Under existing iaw 
country banks are required to carry a reserve of 12 per cent— 
5 per cent with the Federal reserve bank of their respective dis- 
tricts, 4 per cent in their own vaults, and 3 per cent optional, 
either in their own vaults or with Federal reserve banks. We 
provide that the fixed reserve of country banks shall be 7 per 
cent rather than 12 per cent, all to be carried with the Federal 
reserve banks, 

That makes a reduction in the reserve requirements of the 
country banks which is very much more apparent than real, 
because the bank is compelled to carry what is called “ till 
money,” which varies in different localities and in different 
banks. Therefore, we leave it entirely to the discretion of the 
various member banks to carry such “ till money ” as their own 
experience and the requirements of their peculiar locality would 
seem to suggest. We make a slight alteration in the reserve 
requirements in the central reserve cities, which we reduced 
from 18 to 15 per cent, leaving to the discretion of these banks 
also the amount of their “ till money ” to meet their current daily 
business needs. ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GLASS. Yes. A 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is not inconvenient for the gentleman at 
this time, I wish he would explain the effect of the change in 
the reserve requirements; what advantages are to be gained 
by the change. 

Mr. GLASS. The real purpose of that alteration in the re- 
serves is to bring into Federal reserve banks an additional 
amount of gold, first estimated at about $350,000,000. I think, 
upon the basis of reserve balances at this time, the: proposed 
change would give the Federal reserve banks an additional gold 
supply of about $400,000,000, without appreciably disturbing 
the reserve requirements of the member banks. In brief, that 
would mean that the Federal reserve banking system would be 
enabled to rediscount about $1,000,000,000 more of commercial 
paper than they could rediscount under the law as it exists 
to-day. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would come about by compelling the 
country banks to carry all of their reserves with the Federal 
reserve banks, 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; rather than a part of it in their own vaults 
aud part of it optional, either in their own vaults or with the 
Federal reserve banks; but the real purpose is to give this 
additional loaning power to the Federal reserve banks, the 
assumption being that with the flotation of this enormous bond 
issue for war purposes the funds of the member banks—and, 
for that matter, of normember banks—may be severely drawn 
on and that necessarily there will be a vast deal more of redis- 
unting than has prevailed since the Federal reserve system 
first went into effect. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the Federal reserve banks have $400,- 
000.000 additional gold on aecount of this change in the reserve 
requirements, how much additional rediscounting power would 
that give to the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. About $1,000,000,000—24 to 1. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is in addition to what 
they have now? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 
much? 

Mr. GLASS. Which is approximately a billion and a half. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That would make a total of 
about $3,000,000,000? 


Which is approximately how 
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Mr. GLASS. Approximately, but not quite that myc, 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield» 
Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. What effect, if any, would it have upon tl 
ber banks to hold their reserves in the Federal resery, 
rather than in their own vaults? 

Mr. GLASS. It does not affect the member banks jn ; 
gree whatsoever, in a broad general sense. Of course j; 
affect one bank in a rather different way than anotie: 
A bank, for example, in an active industrial community. 
needs funds for pay rolls, may find it necessary to carry 4 | 
larger amount of “till money” than a bank in a coy 
not so active industrially and which has not such great p; 
to meet. But there is no difference in the world, so far s 
reserve is concerned, between carrying it in the Federal | 
bank and keeping it in the local banks, 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a questio 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman from Nebrask.; 
STEPHENS] asked the same question, but I did not unce: 
it. I understand the gentleman to say that this change wil! « 

a billion dollars of discounting capacity in addition to 
present? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. What I want to know is what is the presv 
count capacity of the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. When I last sought information upon that 
matter I was told that the present rediscounting capabilities 
of the Federal Reserve System amounted to a little less ¢| 
billion and a half dollars. 

Mr. HARDY. So that the total will be, under this ain 
ment, two and a half billion dollars? 

Mr. GLASS. Practically that. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. How does this increase the discounting privilege 
of all the banks? Is it not simply a transfer of discountin: 
privilege from local banks to Federal reserve banks, taking i) 
away from the local institutions and centering it in the Fede: 
reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think it is taking it away from 
local institutions. 

Mr. HILL. It takes away 2 per cent of their reserves 

Mr. GLASS. Under existing law the local institutions m 
keep 8 per cent with the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. HILL. I understand that; but let me ask the gentle 
this question: As a matter of fact, they are required now wu 
the law to keep 5 per cent? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Or will be next November? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. And this requires them to keep 7? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Does not this proposition take from the local in- 
stitutions 2 per cent of their reserves and compel them to 
that in the hands of the Federal reserve banks for them to \ 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Then they lose just so much money, do thiey 
They have not increased the discounting privilege one pec! 
They have simply transferred it from the local banks to 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. GLASS. It is very desirable that that shall be done. | 

Mr. HILL. Very desirable for the Federal reserve batniks, but 
very unfortunate for the banks throughout the country. 

Mr. GLASS. Do not the banks throughout the count) 
the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. HILL. I admit that; but it adds an entirely unnecess:'y 
expense. 2 

Mr. MADDEN. The advantage to be gained by the trarst' 
of the reserves to the Federal reserve banks instead of carry !'s 
them in the member banks is that it mobilizes 

Mr. GLASS. Mobilizes the gold of the country. ae 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). Mobilizes it so as to ena)'e | 
to be loaned in large quantities instead of being divided UP 
into small items if left to the other banks. 

Mr. GLASS. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. How does it mobilize the gold of the co 
The local banks must keep just as much money as they S°! 
before. 

Mr. GLASS. . Not necessarily. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. It depends entirely upon how wucli 
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money ” the local bank requires for its current uses. ps) 
Mr. HILL. I do not know anything about the require 
in Texas or the West, but I know through the Atlantic 5''"> 
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ox] manufacturing States the banks have got to keep just as 
much money in their vaults as they kept before the Iederal 
Reserve System was enacted. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman knows very well, because he is 
thoroughly familiar with this subject, that it is very desirable 

emergency to have as large an amount of the gold in this 
cout try controlled by the Bederal reserve banks as it is pos- 
sible to get. 
ie. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman this: Does 
the gentleman assume for a moment that it is not necessary that 
the bunk should keep legal tender in its vaults? 
“Mr. GLASS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. HILL. Where is it going to get it if it transfers it all to 


the Federal Reserve System? 
Mr. GLASS. Not all, by any manner of means. 
Mr. HILL. I understand the entire reserves of these banks 


are to be transferred to the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman does not observe that the reserves 
have been materially reduced to meet that very alteration. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the entire amount that is left is 
transferred to the Federal Reserve System compulsorily. 

Mr. GLASS. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. So if this bill is carried out and a man complied 
strictly with the law he would not have a dollar in his vaults. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; he will. 

Mr. HILL. Not if he complies strictly with the law. It is 
business sense and tact that compels him to keep money in his 
yiults under the terms of this law. 

Mr. GLASS. Precisely. 

Mr. HILL. The law requires every bank reserve to be here- 
after deposited in the Federal reserve banks, every cent of it. 

Mr. PLATT. It requires that legal reserves shall be kept in 
the Federal reserve banks only. That does not mean all the 
reserve money. 

Mr. HILL. 

Mr. PLATT. 
lation, 

Mr. HILL. Of course not; I am no fool. 

Mr. GLASS. It leaves to the discretion of the member banks 
what is absolutely and entirely left to the discretion of indi- 
vidual banks in European countries. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact that the banks are not opposing 
this provision? 

Mr. GLASS. Why, they are advocating it. 

Mr. PLATT. Asa rule? 

Mr. GLASS. The bankers of Connecticut are advocating it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Is it not to the advantage of 
the rural banks, of which the gentleman from Connecticut 
sperks, to have this 5 per cent reducticn in their reserves that 
now they are legally compelied to keep—— 

Mr. GLASS. It is not in reality a 5 per cent reduction, when 
they are obliged in their discretion to keep a certain amount of 
till money to meet temporary exigencies, but it is a material 
reduction. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 
creased loans as a result of it? 

Mr, GLASS. Gentlemen, I would like to proceed with a gen- 
eral explanation of the bill and answer questions when I shall 
have concluded. 

_ Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman answer one question for 
uifestation? Will not this cripple the operations of the local 
banks, and if not, why not? 

Mr. GLASS. I did not catch the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will not this cripple the operations of the 
local banks, and if not, why not? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it will not. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is no answer; why will it not do so? 
Mr. GLASS. It will not simply because we leave to the 
discretion of the local banks to keep on hand just as much 

(il money” as their current business daily requires. ~ 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman means 
: mr. GLASS. It will not cripple the operations of the mem- 
er Dunks, but it affords to the Federal reserve banks a larger 
re ones facility, and the larger the rediscount facilities of 

, the ederal banks the better the member banks may be served. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 

short question? 


Mv. GLASS. I will, but I would like to make a statement 
of some continuity, 
on of Michigan. The gentleman stated it was fav- 
oa bs - local banks member banks. Can the gentleman 
local b elly State how it will benefit the member banks or the 
“| banks to send part of their méney, upon which they do 


It says the reserves shall be kept——— 
That does not mean all reserve money in circu- 


And will they not get in- 
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not get interest or of which they do not have the till uses, as 
the gentleman suggests? 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, on the 17th of November 
of this year they will*not get any interest on any reserve. 
Should they continue to keep it in their own vaults they will 
not get any interest on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Is it not largely the complaint 
of the member banks that they are required by law, if they are 
members, to send a part of their reserve to the regional bank, 
on which they get no interest? 

Mr. 


GLASS. There has been some very slight complaint 
from certain quarters, but the banks that make that com- 


plaint have a very liarrow vision. They lose sight entirely of 
the tremendous advantage they derive from being able, by 
right and not by preference, and unhampered by prejudice. to 
resort to this Federal reserve banking system as 2 grent reser- 
voir for rediscount in time of distress. 

Mr. ROSE. Willi the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to know whether this proposition has 
the approval of national banks located in manufacturing com- 
munities. For instance, in the nineteenth district of Pennsyl- 
vania the cities of Johnstown and Altoona are manufacturing 
cities, and the national banks there are used for the purpose 
of furnishing the pay roll every day and throughout the month, 
and I would like to Know whether it has the approval of banks 
of that description. And have they been consulted by any 
member of this committee? 

Mr. GLASS. I can only answer the gentleman by saying that 
the Federal Reserve Board made diligent inquiry before draft 
ing this amendment to the act and brought into consultation 
the advisory council of the Federal Reserve Board, which, as 
the gentleman must know, is composed entirely of the selected 
representatives of the national banks of the United States. 
This advisory council agreed, after investigation and consulta- 
tion with the banks, that this was a proper and desirable thing 
to do. I will state further to the gentleman who makes the 
inquiry that this amendment was available to all of the mem- 
ber banks of the country; that it was before the Banking sand 
Currency Committees of both Houses of Congress for, I would 
say, six weeks; and that I have had not a single protest 
against it, as I recall, from any bank. 

Mr. ROSE. The gentleman will recall that at the time of 
the passage of this act the bankers of the country were per- 
mitted to appear before the committees of the Senate and the 
House, and that they were made familiar with the terms of 
the bill. Now, has anything of that nature been done with 
reference to the amendment of the law as it now exists? Have 
the bankers had the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee at any time in relation to the amendments that are now 
offered? I want to say this is the first opportunity I have had 
to examine any provision of this bill, and it comes to us at 
this time without giving us an opportunity all 
with the people who are vitally interested the 
various districts of the country. 

Mr. GLASS. I have just said to the gentleman that the 
provisions of this bill were available to all the banks in the 
Federal Reserve System. They have been published in every 
financial journal of repute in the United States, have been dis- 


consult st 
throughout 


to 


cussed before the committees of Congress for at leust six 
weeks, were thoroughly debated in the committee, amd my 
experience as chairman of the Committee on Banking and 


Currency of the House of Representatives for nearly six years 
enables me to say that there has never been an occasion in 
which any measure has been before that committee in which 


the bankers were vitally or even incidentally interested or 
affected that, if they wanted a hearing, they did not very 
promptly and very emphatically request one. In this case 


they did not request: any hearing; hence there were ho hear- 
ings upon the bill. 

Mr. ROSE. Am I to understand, then, that the banks through- 
out the United States will be required now to deposit more 
funds in the Federal Reserve? 

Mr. GLASS. Somewhat more. 

Mr. ROSE, I would like to say this, that, take for example, 
the First National Bank of Johnstown, where the Midvale Steel 
Co. employs about 20,000 men. That bank furnishes ioney 
for the pay roll throughout the month, and is required to keep 
in its vaults now almost half a million dollars all the time, in 
order to meet enormous pay rolls. 

Mr. GLASS. Does not the gentleman know that it 
hold its reserve? It can not be paid out except under penalty. 

Mr. ROSE. Undoubtedly, like every other bank. 


has to 
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Mr. GLASS. We transform that reserve—the funds now re- 
quired to be kept as reserve—into “ till money ”’——-— 

Mr. ROSE. - It is there, when an emergency arises, to be paid 
out. I would like to know whether the proposition now sub- 
mitted by the committee will have the effect of requiring that 
bank to lose the use of more of its money than it has under its 
control at the present time. 

Mr. GLASS. I think it would take an inappreciable amount 
away, 

Mr. SLOAN. Is not one of the purposes to encourage State 
banks to become member benks? 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will get to 
that provision of the bill in a little while if I may proceed with 
any degree of continuity. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman need not argue it with me. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not think I was arguing it. If an inquiry 
is applicable to the provision I am explaining, I shall be glad 
to be interrupted with a pertinent question and do the best I 
ean to answer it. I may say in extenuation of any failure to 
answer fully all questions, that what I do not know about the 
banking business would make a larger volume than what I do 
know about it. If there are no other questions in regard to the 
reserve section of the bill—— 

Mr. McCFADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. 
that point? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. The question may have been put and an- 
swered ; but if so, I was not inthe House. Why is that difference 
between paragraph (a) and paragraph (c) as to reserves? Why 
is only 7 per cent of reserve required in certain places and 13 
per cent in the central reserve cities? 

Mr. GLASS. 
isting law, and under the national-bank act for 50 years, the 
reserves of the country banks have been very much less than 
the reserves of the banks in the reserve and central reserve 
cities. We have just followed that average because the banks 
in the reserve cities and the central reserve cities have been 
holding the reserve funds and credits of the country banks. 
That is not a discrimination peculiar to this bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
or not it is the idea that the removal of the legal requirements 
in this act is done for the purpose ofo getting into the 12 
Federal reserve banks the large amount of gold that is in the 
country? Is that the primary purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. That is the primary purpose. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And this gold would be replaced by cir- 
euluting notes? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 
reserve money. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The vault cash will not be reduced? 

Mr. GLASS. In some cases it will be reduced, and in other 
cases not. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. EAGLE... Is not this true, that under the Federal reserve 
act as it was a law on December 1, 1913, and which therefore 
is at this hour the law, these very reserves that we are talking 
about must be mobilized in the 12 Federal reserve banks, and 
that the object of the specific provision which the gentleman is 
now discussing and concerning which my friend from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Hr} and others have asked him questions—the ob- 
ject of the amendment now under discussion is to mobilize those 
Saine reserves immediately, in order to increase the rediscount 
opportunities and privileges of the 12 Federal regerve banks, 
instead of waiting for a period of another 18 months? 

Mr. GLASS. ‘That is one object. 

Mr. HILL. If the same money was required to be transferred 
that is now required by law, of course it would make no change 
in the condition that would exist next November. But this in- 
creases the amount that will be taken away from the banks, 
and it is utter foolishness to taik about taking away the redis- 
count privileges, because they have never been exercised to the 
extent of more than $30,000,000, when the amount might have 
been a billion, 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman on that point knows why it has 
not been exercised and he knows why it should not have been 
exercised under prevailing conditions, 

Mr. HILL. It never has been exercised, 


The vault cash will not be required to be 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield on | 


Well, the gentleman must know that under ex- | 
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Mr. GLASS. It was not exercised because the act jteol> . 
leased an enormous amount of reserves, and the bant|:< ine 
the passage of this law have had more money to loan thay +1... 
could loan. 

Mr: HILL. It was an arbitrary restriction on the ¢.. 
of the paper. 

Mr. GLASS. It was not an arbitrary restriction on | 
acter of the paper. It was because the member banks }y:, 
money than they knew what to do with, and had no need 
for rediscounts. 

Mr. HILL. Then why increase the privilege? 

Mr. GLASS. Because hereafter they will have need j, 
count. If the gentleman had done me the compliment to 
to my opening statement he would not need t 

question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
| connection? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 
| Mr. SLAYDEN. I have heard all of his statement, but | } 

failed to comprehend all of it. 

Mr. GLASS. That may have been my fault. 
| Mr. SLAYDEN. No. What I know about banking ig : 


ask 1 


May I ask the gentleman a question 


- 


deal less than what the gentleman knows. Is it the gently tn . 


| idea that the country banks scattered throughout the « 


| OUlTTry 


not only will not be hurt by the operation of this provision 
; amendment to the law, but that there will actus!) 
offered to them an opportunity to increase their business ay) 
be benefited by it? Is that the idea? 

Mr. GLASS. That is the idea of the committee and the j, 
of the Federal board and the Federal reserve council, cleo \ 
We are trying to 
strengthen the banking system of the country for any 
gency. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman knows there has been somo 


} 
| would not have presented the bill here. 
complaint by the country banks about some of the acts of ¢) 
Reserve Board. I have received complaints from banks in i, 
district complaining about the necessity of paying checks «1 
par. Have the banks protested that their profits have be 
reduced ? 

Mr. GLASS. There have been no protests, and banks usually 
do protest when their rights, either imaginary or real, are 
encroached upon. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am frank to say that I have heard nothing 
from the banks in my district in protest against this amendment 
but I have heard some from them in regard to the payment o! 
checks at par. 

Mr. GLASS. We did not touch that problem. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. There is nothing in this bill that changes any 
of the fundamental features, either of principle or of adininis- 


tration, of the Federal reserve act? 
Mr. GLASS. Not a thing. 


Mr. WINGO. It does not touch on the fundamentals of that 
act? 

Mr. GLASS. No. eee 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


a question? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is there anything in this bill to prevoit. 
country bank from making a reasonable charge on a collection: 

Mr. GLASS. This bill does not touch that. ; 

Mr. ANTHONY. How is that controlled—by regulation © 
some kind? 

Mr. GLASS. Partially by regulation and partially by law. 

The next important section of the bill is section %, wil! 
reference to the admission of State banks to the Fler 
Reserve System. There has been among State banks and trust 
companies a great deal of objection to going into the syste 
because, among other things, they feared duplication of ex! un 
tions and reports. Most of the State banks of the country #" 
subjected to examination by State banking systems, auc the y 
object to the duplication of these examinations by the vile 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. They also object to (liits 
into the system because of the limitations of the Federal © _ 
act with respect to making loans and with respect | 
nature of some loans. 

The national-bank act, as the committee knows, pro!!))''* 
national bank from loaning more than 10 per cel a 
capital and surplus to any one individual, firm, or corpo!\')"" 
The State bank laws, with rare exceptions, do not impose U 
restriction; and the State banks and the trust companics, "0° 
restricted or limited in that respect by State laws, objet © 
the restriction of the national-bank act. This amendment 'o°"™ 


a 
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tion 9 of the Federal reserve act is intended to liberalize the 
terms on Which State banks and trust companies may enter the 
Federal Reserve System. In this connection I may state, for 
the information of the committee, that recently quite a number 
of the largest trust companies and State banks in the United 
States have joined the Federal Reserve System, and there are 
now pending quite a number of applications from large trust 
companies and State banks to become members of the system, 
and the committee has available information from many hun- 
dreds of State banks, both large and small, attesting their will- 
ingness to come into the system if these provisions for liberaliz- 
ing the terms upon which they may enter are ingrafted on the 
statute. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Has the chairman any hope that all the State 
banks and trust companies w'll ultimately come under this sys- 
tem, so that it will be entirely unified? 

Mr. GLASS. The chairman entertains that hope, but he has 
not the expectation that they will immediately. Very many of 
them can not, under the terms of the law, come in, owing to 
their small capitalization. 

Mr. SESS. About what is the proportion of the State banks 
and trust companies that will? 

Mr. GLASS. It is the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has been industriously endeavoring to cultivate the 
favor of the State banks and trust companies, that with this 
liberalization of the terms upon which they may enter a great 
majority of them will enter. In fact, only a few days agd 
the governor of the board showed me a communication from 
the president of the State Bankers’ Association of one of the 
largest States in the Union—the State having, I think, the 
second largest number of State banks and trust companies— 
in which he expressed the very confident belief that the en- 
actment of this amendment would result in bringing two- 
thirds of the State banks and trust companies of his State into 
the Federal Reserve System. I think these State banks and 
trust companies, particularly at this emergent moment, are 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of further augment- 
ing the power and facilities of the Federal Reserve System in 
order that our banking system may be able to withstand any 
shock which it may encounter. 

Mr. FESS. I wondered whether there was any territorial 
element in the popularity of the Federal Reserve System? Is 
it favored in some sections of the country more than it is in 
other sections? 

Mr. GLASS. I can not say that it is. It has been availed 
of in some sections of the country with greater facility and in 
larger volume than in some other sections. That arises from 
the fact that there is more wealth in some sections of the 
country than in others and less occasion for rediscounting. 

Mr. FESS. Where the wealth is dominant is the Federal 
Reserve System as popular as in other places? 

Mr. GLASS. I might cite to the gentleman the fact that in 
New England the Boston regional reserve bank is regarded 
with the greatest favor, and, without wanting to be invidious, 
I may say it is regarded by the Federal Reserve Board as 
among the best managed, if not the best managed, of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell us how 
many member banks have surrendered their charters because 
of the requirement that they must come under this legal- 
reserve act? 

Mr. GLASS. Banks in surrendering their charters do not 
always indicate the reason for their action. My own belief 
is that very few of them have done that, and my information 
is that very many more have been organized and have come 
ito the system than have gone out for all reasons. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Chairman explains that it 
was the object to liberalize the conditions under which the 
State banks and trust companies may join this system? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it the intent and purpose of 
this amendment to the law to permit a State bank that be- 
comes a member bank, having the same capital as a national 
or member bank, to make a larger loan to a single individul 
than the national member bank could make? 

Mr. GLASS. This provision does not undertake to regulate 
that particular transaction further than this, chat the Federal 
reserve bank will not rediscount a loan made by a State bank 
oe exceeds the 10 per cent limit; but it does not undertake to 
" y to the State bank that it shall not make a loan contrary to 
~— provision of the national-bank act. 

‘ a SMITH of Michigan. In some cases the State banks or 
Savings banks, by vote of their board, can make a loan up to 
~0 per cent of the capital stock. 
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Mr. GLASS. I understand that. That sort of paper will 
not be rediscounted under this provision of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But it will be an advantage to be 
a State bank if the bank thinks it po.iey to make 
larger loans to a single individual? 

Mr. GLASS. If the bank so regards it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think it is a good policy 
or good banking to make excessive loans to anyone. 


is good 


Mr. GLASS. No, I do not either, but some banks do 
think so. 
Mr. ROSE. I have noticed that the gentleman spoke of 


the Federal reserve bank in New England being considered as 
ongof the best, if not the best, managed bank in the country 


to-day. Can the gentleman state to the committee how many of 
these banks now in existence are self-sustaining up to this 
time? 

Mr. GLASS. All of them are. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. All of them now are? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; all of them are. 


Mr. ROSE. Was that true about a year ago? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it was not true, and it would have been 
rather wonderful had it been true. In fact, it would have been 
so wonderful that one of the ablest members of the Federal 
Reserve Board—regarded by many as the ablest international 
banker in the country—publicly stated in an address to a 
bankers’ association that had all been self-sustaining up to that 
time he would have been ashamed of them. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. SNOOK. How do you propose to obviate the duplica- 
tion of examinations? 

Mr. GLASS. By authorizing the Federal Reserve Board, in 
its discretion, to accept the @éxamination of the State bank ex- 
aminers in lieu of the examinations by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘The fact is that there are a great many 
State banks and trust companies that show no desire to enter 
into the Federal system, and an effort has been made by. the 
Federal Reserve Board to have more enter, is it not? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it not a fact that that is due to a duplica- 
tion of reports required by the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency ? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. That is what we are trying to cure. 

Mr. NORTON. Is there anything in the bill that provides 
for the elimination of the comptroller’s office? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORTON. Does not the gentleman think that, as far 
as the comptroller’s office has to do with national banks, that 
it might be done away with? 

Mr. GLASS. An opinion on that by me would not affect any 
provision of the bill. It would be simply my individual opinion, 

Mr. NORTON. Has your committee had that under consid- 
eration? 

Mr. GLASS. No; we have not. There has been no proposi- 
tion before our committee to eliminate the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Some people, for reasons of their own, 
would like to eliminate the comptroller himself, but I do not 
know of anybody who soberly wants to eliminate the oflice of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it not a fact that there are a great many 
who do think that it should be elimimated as far as examina- 
tions of national banks are now concerned? 

Mr. GLASS. Perhaps some of the banks examined would 
like that to occur. 

Mr. NORTON. What is there in the bill that tends to do 
away with the duplications? 

Mr. GLASS. The amendment of the Federal reserve act pro- 
viding that the Federal Reserve Board, in its discretion, may 
accept the examination of the State bank examiners. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. Under the agreement we can not consider this 
bill after half past 2. Let me suggest that gentlemen wait until 
we get under the five-minute rule to ask their questions, so 
that we can consider and get through with the bill at 2.30, 
because, under the unanimous-consent agreement, we will have 
to withdraw the bill at that time. 

Mr. GLASS. I am obliged to my colleague, and I would like 
to proceed as rapidly as possible. I will be through in a few 
minutes with the general explanation of the bill. And I hope, 
not only on account of the importance of the matter but for my 
own personal convenience, that we can finish the consideration 
of it within the prescribed time. 
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The Federal reserve act when passed contained a provision 
repealing the requirement of the national-bank act that all of the 
national banks upon organization should purchase a given 
smount of United States bonds as a basis of organization. That 
provision of the Federal reserve act was, of course, intended 
io, and I think it does, relieve the bonds held by banks organ- 
ized before the passage of the Federal reserve act. But there 
has been some confusion of opinion as to that, and, therefore, 
this bill contains a section which makes it perfectly clear, as 
it is perfectly just, that the national banks organized before 
ihe passage of the Federal reserve act shall net be required to 
retain a minimum amount of United States bonds. National 
banks now organized are not required to purchase United States 
bonds, and banks organized prior to that time ought t& be 
relieved. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If it releases the bonds, they will 
have to take up the circulation, 

Mr. GLASS. No; a national bank, regardiess of whether it 
took out any circulation under the old law, had to purchase a 
certain amount of bonds as a basis of organization. It was a 
bond-selling rather than a banking scheme, 

Under existing law one of the directors of class C is author- 
ized to perform the functions of the Federal reserve agent 
during the inability or absence of that agent. He is not re- 
quired to give any bond. We propose to alter that requirement 
and authorize the Federal reserve agent to employ his own 
assistants and to exact the bond from them. So that when they 
act in his absence they may be duly bonded for the official per- 
formance of the duties of the office. 

I think I have, in rather a desultory manner, explained in 
general the provisions of the bill and the scope of the amend- 
nents. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman recapitulate briefly, so 
that we can get it all together? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. The main purpose of the bill in the alter- 
notions in the reserve section is to mobilize a larger amount of 
gold with the Federal reserve banks, thereby increasing their 
facilities for the accommodation of the banking community of 
the United States. I have indicated what those alterations were. 
The next most important provision of the bill relates to the 
entrance of State banks. It modifies the severity of the terms 
prescribed by the Federal reserve act for the admission of State 
bunks and trust companies, chiefly in the elimination of the 
duplication of examinations by the comptroller’s office and in 
those provisions relating to the character and volume of loans 
that may be made to any one person, firm, or corporation. 

And the provision that I have last indicated relates to bonds 
held by national banks as a basis for organization, Then, the 
provision authorizing the Federal reserve agent to employ his 
own deputies and to exact bonds of them, 

Then, there is a provision, which I omitted to refer to, with 
respect to acceptances on exportation and importation of goods. 
By an inadvertence, when the last amendment to the Federal 
reserve act was passed, I marked out of the printed conference 
report a provision of that act that should not have been stricken 
out relating to the permissible volume of these acceptances, and 
I have simply reinserted those lines in this bill, making no 
alteration of the intent of the original law. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GLASS, Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Some time ago, in answer to a question, 
I believe, the gentleman said that the present capacity ip redis- 
count of the Federal Reserve System was about a billion and a 
half dollars? 

Mr. GLASS. 
dollars, 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Is the gentleman prepared to say what 
is the aggregate of rediscounts of the system now? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not recall; but nothing like the permissible 
amount; and I have undertaken to explain, in my judgment, the 
reason for that. The Federal reserve act itself released a vast 
amount of bank funds by reduction of reserve requirements. 
Owing to that fact, and owing to the abnormal balance ef trade 
and the sale of goods abroad, the banks of the United States 
have had more money than they have known what to do with, 
and have had to do very little rediscounting at all. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. That is a past condition; but the point 
I am leading up to is this: What does the Government antici- 
pate at this time that would require an expansion of rediscount- 
ing faeilities, in view of the fact that in the past we have been 
called upon to draw upon it but very slightly? 

Mr. GLASS. The Government anticipates that there will be 
more or less a depletion of the funds of the banks by this enor- 
mous bond issue and other business activities, and that there- 


Perhaps slightly less than a billion and a half 
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fore there will be a greater requirement for rediscounts in 
inercial transactions. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. In other words, the mobilization of +) 
gold as distinct from the mobilization of the reserves at 
time is to enable the Government to take care of the bond ic 
Is not that the long and the short of the whole thing? 

Mr. GLASS. Partially that. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, before the ov 
inan starts to explain those, for information I would lil. 
to explain a littl matter that I have in my mind. Are ».. 
the member banks by the provisions of this amendmen: .).; 
especially the one that requires them to pay the extra 2 )\.- 
cent of their reserves to the regional bank, put at a disc. 
vantage in comparison with local or State institutions, pecs). 
a State institution does not carry any more reserve than ¢). 
member bank is required to carry, and the State instity;. 
can send its reserves to its reserve agents and get inter. 
upon it, whereas the member bank must, under the law 
its reserves to the regional bank and get no interest upon it: 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, under existing law they ¢:) 
get no interest on their reserves anyway after the 17th of yey; 
November. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is true, but is not the men 
ber bank put at a disadvantage? Is not this an advantage {hat 
the State institution will have, for it can get interest upon its 
reserves while the National member bank gets no interest 4; 
all from the regional bank on its reserve? 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, many States do not re- 
quire any reserve at all. Would the gentleman have us enact 
a law in order to permit National banks to compete with State 
banks, abolishing all reserves? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am in favor of a good and sufij- 
cient reserve, but I would like you to explain this stute- 
ment-—— 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the gentleman will make it quickly, }e- 
cause time is passing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like the gentleman to ex- 
plain why the member bank is not at a disadvantage will the 
State bank. Both of them are required to keep reserves, snd 
the State bank can send its reserves to its reserve agent and 
receive 2 per cent interest upon it, while a member bank under 
the law is compelled to send its reserve to one of the regional 
banks, and will get no interest. 

Mr. GLASS. We think there is no net increase in the re- 
serve that the national bank is required to carry. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But before this the national hank 
could send its money to an authorized reserve agent and & 
interest upon it. 

Mr. GLASS. On the other hand, the gentleman loses sigh? 
of the fact, as do most bankers who complain about the Federal 
Reserve System, that the nonmember State bank, should it 
get into trouble, has no reservoir of supply to which it may 
readily resort in order to cure its difficulties, whereas the 
member bank has. There are, of course, some little incouven- 
iences. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would state to the gentleman 
that during one of our last panics a person could put mort- 
gages, State and municipal bond securities into his grip and £0 
to the money centers and bring money back when he could hot 
even get money that was his own on deposit in some of tli 
banks in the large cities and money centers. 

Mr. GLASS. But we did not have the reserve system during 
the last panic. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire t 
proceed further at this time? 

Mr. GLASS. In order to explain one or two other matters. 

Mr. WINGO. I would suggest to the gentleman that we set 
a unanimous-consent agreement by which that can be done wider 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. ‘ 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent |) 
general debate close on the bill at the present time, and (1! 
these questions can be asked and discussions had under the )s~ 
minute rule as we come to the different paragraphs. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a few mii! 
something more than five minutes. b 4 a 

Mr. WINGO. I think there would be no objection to (ia': 
but the gentleman understands that we have only ap hour mee 
quarter left in which to consider and ultimately get the |) 
passed. Pi 

Mr. HILL. But the gentleman does not expect to pass the Vil 
before 2.30 o’clock, does he? 

Mr, WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I do not think the gentleman will. 
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Mr. WINGO. It is_a unanimous report from the. committee. 
zl Po objects to it. It is a good measure in time of peace, and 
tainly very necessary in time of war. 

Mr. HILL. I am very tired, Mr, Chairman, of having every 
measure coming in here put forward as a war measure. 

“Mr, WINGO. If the gentleman will pardon me, I did not say 
it was a war measure, te 

Mr. HILL. I want to explain my reason for the objection I 
have. I have no objection to the bill as a whole—I think it is a 
wise bill as a whole—but I think the reserve feature of it is 
a very serious mistake, for the purpose of aggrandizing and 
centralizing the control of the banking system in the Federal 
Reserve Board, and I think it is a serious mistake for the country 
hanks of this country, and I would like to speak against that 
feature and in favor of the rest of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I think I may say that nobody will object to the 
gentleman speaking against it. 
~ vy. HAYES. I think there will be no objection whatever. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state that in the effort to get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, after consulting the gentleman from 
Illinois and the minority members of the committee, we all 
recognized that if there is any necessity for more general debate 
we would have to be liberal in the interpretation of the five- 
ninute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate shall be now closed. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I thought time was to be given 
to the gentleman from Virginia to explain two provisions which 
he overlooked. 

Mr. GLASS. I can do that under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, it 
would be a miracle, in my opinion, to finish this bill by 2.30. 
I do not see any possibility of it. I have no objection to this 
request if the gentlemen will say that they will allow reason- 
able debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall not object. 

Mr. WINGO. There is ne disposition on my part to object. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall be very glad indeed to make the exten- 
sion, 

Mr. MANN. If the effort is made to try to finish the con- 
sideration of the bill by 2.80 in the committee, you could not 
have much debate at all. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand. I think the gentleman from 
Connecticut intimated he wanted about 15 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Not more than that. 

Mr. WINGO. I reeognize we have to proceed practically by 
unanimous consent if we are to expedite the passage of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair’s understanding was the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas asked unanimous consent that general 
debate be now closed. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire how 
this is to be considered, whether by sections or paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN, This kind of a bill, the Chair will state, is 
ordinarily considered by sections unless the cominittee decides 
to do otherwise. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is satisfactory. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, be amended in the peroquee® 


relating to the appointment of class C directors and prescribing their 
duties so as to read as follows : 
im, © lass C directors shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
They shall have been for at least two years residents of the district for 
which — are appointed, one of whom shall be designated by said 
board as chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank 
and as Federal reserve agent.’ He shall be a person of tested banking 
“Xperience, and in addition to his duties as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal reserve bank he shall be required to maintain, 
are regulations to be established by the Federal Reserve Board, a 
i, al office of said board on the premises of the Federal reserve bank. 
He shall make regular reports to the Federal Reserve Board and shall 
act As its official representative for the performance of the functions 
i upon it by this act. He shall receive an annual compensation 
Feders fixed by the Federal Reserve Board and paid monthly by the 
f — reserve bank to which he is designated. One of the directors 
oF class C, who shall be a person of tested banking experience, shall be 
i by the Federal Reserve Board as deputy chairman to exercise 
7. powers of the chairman of the board when necessary. 
ke ubject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
cli a agent shall appoint one or more assistants. Such assistants, 
aa all be persons of tested banking experience, shall assist the Fed- 
ower wt ve agent in the performance of his duties and shall also have 
b ‘Ton act in his mame and stead during his absence or disability. 
bese rose reserve agent may require such bonds of his assistants as 
eral pe eem necessary for his own protection. Assistants to the Fed- 
paid a agent shail receive an annual compensation, to be fixed and 
n the same manner as that of the Federal reserve agent.” - 


Tae McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, strike out lines 1 and 2 and insert the following: “ The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shall require such bonds of the assistant Federal 
reserve agents as they may deem necessary for their own protection.” 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in explaining the purpose 
of this amendment I desire to say that inasmuch as the portion 
of the bill just read provides for the abolishing of the office of 
deputy Federal reserve agent and provides that each of the 12 
reserve agents shall appoint one or more assistants who are to be 
eligible to perform all his functions and duties, it is fair to 
assume that the office of deputy Federal reserve agent is to be 
an office in name only, and that his duties will be performed by 
these newly created assistants—one or more—as the Federal 
reserve agent may see fit, except he may be delegated to preside 
as chairman of board metings in the absence of the Federal 
reserve agent, who is also chairman of the board. 

At the present time under existing law, a class C director is 
serving in this capacity; it is, however, shown that there is some 
difficulty in selecting class C directors as Federal reserve agents, 
owing to the fact that he must have had tested banking experi- 
ence and that at the time of taking on his new duties or during 
a continuance of the same he must not be an oflicer, director or 
stockholder in any bank, and is only a salaried officer to the ex- 
tent of receiving a director’s fee while attending meetings of the 
board, but must hold himself in readiness to assume the duties 
of the Federal reserve agent and the responsibilities incident 
thereto, and it is not a satisfactory situation, and a position 
with these requirements it is hard to fill. 

I am of the opinion that some change should be made. In 
some ways the Federal reserve agent is the most important 
officer of any one of these 12 banks. He is a trustee, and to dele- 
gate his responsibilities and duties to subordinate officers means 
the transferring to these subordinate officers or assistants vast 
responsibilities, in some instances amounting to the full charge 
and care of hundreds of millions of dollars in gold and other 
securities which are held in trust by the Federal reserve agent, 
being the security back of.the Federal reserve notes issued by 
hin, 

I believe if this authority is to be changed and if the Federal 
reserve agent is to be given authority to choose one or more 
assistants, that the Federal Reserve Board should fix the 
amount of the bond required in each case. The bond should be 
issued to the Federal Reserve Board rather than to the Federal 
reserve agent. This involves the proper auditing of these trust 
funds, or at least should. Each time these responsibilities are 
changed to and from the Federal reserve agents, I think and 
thoroughly believe that if these assistants are to have those 
responsibilities—and which, in a sense, is making them all deputy 
Federal reserve agents—that they should be held responsible 
to the Federal Reserve Board or the United States and not to 
the Federal reserve agents. Employees of banks are not bonded 
to subordinate officers of the banks but to the bunks themselves— 
the board of directors. 

I believe that these assistants should properly be called 
deputy Federal reserve agents. That is what they really sre, 
and I am yielding somewhat my own convictions on this subject 
because of the fact that Gov. Harding, when hefore our com- 
mittee, in answer to my question in regard to these officers, said 
that it was the intention of the 12 banks in the filling of these 
positions that employees now being employed in each of the - 
12 banks with only a slight increase of pay be delegated to 
fill these positions as assistants to the Federal reserve agents, 
and this action would not entail any particular increase in 
operating expenses or the working forces, thus avoiding the 
creation of any new positions with big salaries attached. I 
hope my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? i 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What bond does the Federal reserve agent give 
and to whom does it run? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It runs to the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the amount is fixed at $100,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; $250,000. 

Mr. MANN. I may be mistaken, but my impression is now 
that where an employee of a postmaster gives a bond the bond 
runs to the Government of the United States and not to the 
postmaster. I think that formerly was the case. Somebody 
may know better than I do about it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not contend that under 
the language of the bill these bonds will not be payable to 
the Federal reserve bank. I will say to the gentleman from 


Illinois that under the language of the bill which the gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania seeks to amend he does not contend 
there is any thing here that requires a bond to be taken in 
the name of the Federal reserve agent. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly it does. 

Mr. WINGO. Tf think not. 

Mr. MANN. “Federal reserve agent may require such 
bonds ”"—he is not required to require at all—“ such bonds of 
his assistants as he may deem necessary for his own protec- 
tion.” 

Mr. WINGO. 
sonally. 

Mr. MANN. 


Certainly. It does not say bond to him per- 
Oh, well, unless there is authority for it he 
could not give bond to anybody else. He could not give a bond 
to the Federal Reserve Board for his own protection. It 
should be for the protection not merely of the Federal reserve 
agent, but also the Federal Reserve Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask that the time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas asks unant- 
mous consent that the gentleman shall have five more minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit me to say, I can 
understand how it can be contended that the present language 
of the bill would bear out the gentleman’s interpretation; but, 
as I understand it, referring back to line 20, page 2, this act 
would be with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Now, the Federal reserve agent has to give a bond of $250,000. 
This man is to be his assistant, that he has to appoint. This 
provision, which the gentleman seeks to amend, authorizes the 
Federal reserve agent to require his assistant to give a bond for 
the protection of that Federal reserve agent, because he is abso- 
lutely liable on his bond for the acts of his assistants. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It says he may require a bond? If, in his 
judgment he sees fit to do so, it leaves it optional with him to 
say-—— 

Mr. MANN. That is true. The postmaster is liable on his 
bond; but when the cashier of a post office gives a bond, as I 
understand, he does not give the bond to the postmaster but to 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. And the same reason would require the bond 
here to be given to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. WINGO. To the bank. 

Mr. MANN. Whichever it is. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman it ought to be done. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see any objection to making the assistant 
give a bond to the same authority to which the Federal reserve 
agent gives a bond. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman, but I do not agree 
with his interpretation of the language. 

Mr. MANN. This only requires a bond for the protection of 
the Federal reserve agent. 

Mr. WINGO. The bank is protected, rather. 

Mr. MANN. The bank may or may not be protected. 

Mr. WINGO. Because the bond of the Federal reserve agent 
is given to protect, and then he may require under this provision 
that his assistant give a bond so as to protect him on his bond 
for any defalcation of the assistant in his absence. He is respon- 
sible for him. 

Mr. MANN. This is the theory of all these bonds in the 
various departments, but now the theory is that the head au- 
thority shall take the bond. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman’s contention, but 
IT do not as to the interpretation of the language. I still think 
this bond given by the assistant would run to the bank. 

Mr. MANN. It would not if it followed the language of the 
bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Before the gentleman’s time expires I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact that in our bill we are hold- 
ing the Federal reserve agent responsible for making the as- 
sistant responsible to him, but in the case of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEen] 
the Federal Reserve Board is not responsible for these securities 
in the same sense, so that ought to be left out if the amendment 
is adopted, and the bond ought to run to the United States if 
it is adopted. 

Mr. GLASS. This proceeds on the theory that the agent is 
responsible to the Government for the conduct of his position. 
This is simply to require the Federal reserve agent, if he feels 
that it would safeguard his interests, to require a bond from his 
assistant. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Under this amendment we are creating 


new officers, but we are compelling them to be answerable to an 
agent. It seems to me they ought to be responsible to the same 
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source that the Federal reserve agent is, either to the ().. 
States or the Federal Reserve Board, or to the regions) | 
with which they are connected, and not to an agent, ho i 
case is the Federal reserve agent. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman permit a questio 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON, If the Federal reserye agent has - 
bond that will cover all defalcation, and then you provir 
an assistant and make him give a bend merely in the diser;,, 
of the Federal reserve agent, and that bond is made yer 
smaller, if there should be a defaleation, do you not jy jh: 
extent release the Federal agent from the amount his jy)... 
is for, and incidentally do you not stand a chance of red) 
the security of the Government rather than increase it? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman was correct, we would 0: 
a bond from any employee in a post office under a postiy.s), 
The postmaster gives a bond covering the whole thing. \\o «|, 
not consider that safe. We make the cashier, the assistant yu; 
master, all of the people who deal with money, give a joi) 4), 
the Government of the United States for its protection, iy 9.\)) 
tion to the bond given by the postmaster. Now, we hay 
right to require it. It certainly adds somewhat to the «. 
to require a bond to be given. What difference does it yy ah. 
to the Government if the gentleman’s contention is corres 
whether the assistant gives a bond at all or not? If the Goyery- 
ment is relying wholly on the bond given by the Federal aver. 
the Government is not interested whether the assistant cives ; 
bond or not. The whole theory of requiring the assistay; 4, 
give a bond is not for the protection of the man who appointed 
him, but for the higher authorities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentienmsay 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the ametin 
reported again? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment o{fcre:! 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Division, Mr. Chairman. : 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 16. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the first paragraph of section 13 be further amen! 
so as to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its mem 
banks, and from the United States, deposits of current fr 
lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or cli ‘ 
drafts, payable upon presentation, and also for collection, 1! 
notes and bills; or, solely for purposes of exchange or of co! 
may receive from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other | 
reserve banks, and checks and drafts, payable upon presentation \i!! 
its district, and maturing notes and bills payable within its «is! 
or, solely for the purposes of exchange or of collection, may \ ' 
from any nonmember bank or trust cee deposits of current fi 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, 
and drafts payable upon presentation, or maturing notes ani ! 
Provided, That such nonmember bank or trust company maintains \ 
the Federal reserve bank of its district a balance in an amoun 
determined by the Federal Reserve Board under such rules eu 
lations as it may prescribe.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, is an amendment offere |? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Clerk called attention to 2 lettre: 
being out of a word on line 19, page 3. Without objection, | 
will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to know what the Clerk is readin 
from. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is on page 4, as the Chairman 
gets it now, on line 3. 

Mr. MANN. Are there two prints of this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. No, sir. This is House bill 3673. 

Mr. GLASS. The letter “i” is left out of the word “collec 
tion.” It is a typographical error. = 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was not following the reading carefu!!), 
Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment here to section -. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 0'ic's 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McFappen: On page 4, line 2, all! the 
word “prescribe,” add the following: s , 

“Provided further, That nothing in this or any other section 0! 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmem):" oo 
from making reasonable , in no case to.exceed 10 cents per $1" 
or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts prvs' = 
at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts a™ 
remission therefor by exchange or otherwise.” 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, on that I make a poivt of 
order. 


this 
bank 








1917. 





Mv. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, i think this is quite ger- 


mane. 


The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 


\ir. GLASS. ‘The point of order is that the proposition is not 
ane: that it relates to a matter that is not treated in this 
b i} at all. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to be heard? 


\ir. MeFADDEN. I simply want to make this statement, 
and ti at is I think the amendment is germane. It relates to 
ihe collection of items, aud for that reason I think it is prop- 
erly to be considered at this time. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposed relates 
to an entirely different section of the Federal reserve act, and 
is in no sense germane to any provision of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is 


well taken. The Chaix will say this, that the parliamentary 
clerk and the chairman investigated this matter. This bill 


was to come up at the last session of Congress and at this ses- 
sion. The opinion of the parliamentary clerk is that this is 
subiect to a point of order. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the fifth paragraph of section 
amended further so as to read as follows: 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months sight to run, exclusive of days 
ef grace, Which grow out of transactions involving the importation or 
exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions involving the 
domestic shipment of goods provided shipping documents conveying or 
securing title are attached at the time of acceptance; or which are 
secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such 
document conveying. or securing title covering readily marketable 
staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a foreign or domestic 
transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or corporation to an 
amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more than 10 per cent 
of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus, unless the bank 
is secured either by attached documents or by some other actual se- 
curity growing out of the same transaction as the acceptance; and no 
bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal to any time in the 
aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus: Provided, however, That the Federal Reserve Board, 
under such generai regulations as it may prescribe, which shall apply 
to all banks alike regardiess of the amount of capital stock and surplus, 
may authorize any member bank to accept such bills to an amount not 
exceeding at any time in the aggregate 100 per cent of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital stoek and surplus: Provided, however, That the 
aggregate of acceptances growing out of domestic transactions shall in 
no event exceed 50 per cent of such capital stock and surplus.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to in- 
quire whether or not this would permit a member bank or a 
nonmember bank from loaning 100 per cent of its capital stock 
and circulation to one individual or firm, provided he would 
come in with exchange or bills of lading, in one transaction? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it would not. It simply restores language 
that was inadvertently marked out by me in the last Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I only want to say that if it did, 
it would be liberalization with a vengeance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That section 19 be further amended and reenacted so as to 
read as follows: 

“Sec.19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall 
comprise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time deposits shall 
comprise all deposits payable after 30 days, all saving accounts and 
certificates of deposit which are subject to not less than 30 days’ 
notice before payment, and all pestal savings deposits. 

“Every bank, banking association, or trust company which is or 
which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish 
and maintain reserve balances with its Federal reserve bank as follows : 

. (a) If not in a reserve or central reserve eity, as now or here- 
alter defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank 
of its district an actual net balance equal to not less than 7 per cent 
of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its 
time deposits, 

“(b) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold 
and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an actual 
net balance equal to not less than 10 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits. 

‘c) If in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district 
an actual net balance equal to not less than 13 per cent of the aggre- 
Site amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits. 
; No member bank shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank 
. ‘um in exeess of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. 
—- tember bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember 
uns in applying for or reeeiving discounts from a Federal reserve 
“ink under the provisions of this act, except by permission of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

‘ The required balance carried by a member bank with a Federal 
reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject to such pate 
®s may be preserthbed by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked against 
ond withdrawn by such member bank for the purpose of meeting exist- 
ne liabilities: Provided, however, That no bank shall at any time 
re new loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the total 
an “ © required by law is fully restored. 

eat estimating the balances required by this act the net difference 
for ee due to and from other banks shall be taken as the basis 


13 be, and is hereby, 


Fed ascertaining the deposits against which required balances with 
eleral reserve banks shall be determined. 
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“National banks, or banks organized under local laws, located in 
Alaska or in a dependency or insular possession or any part of the 
United States outside the continental United States may remain non- 
member banks, and shall in that event maintain reserves and comply 
with all the conditions now provided by law regulating them: or said 
banks may, with the consent of the Reserve Board, become member 
banks of any one of the reserve districts, and shall in that event take 
stock, maintain reserves, and be subject to all the 
of this act.” 

Mr. HILL. 
section 5. 


other provisions 


Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendinent offered by Mr. Hill: Page 6, line 9, after the word 


“ deposited,” im line 8, strike out lines 9 to 25 and page 6 and 
first three lines on page ao 


the 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill is this: 
The original law governing so-called country national banks 


before the Federal reserve law was enacted required that such 
a bank should have a reserve of 15 per cent. I think this House 
is more interested in the country banks than in city banks, 
because there are more of them. They are like the “ plain 
people,” of whom Abraham Lincoln said there weg a great 
many. There are more country banks than city ba&iks, and 
more money invested in banking in country banks than in city 
banks. That reserve of 15 per cent was reduced by the Fed- 
eral reserve law to 12 per cent. It is now proposed to cut 
that reserve of 12 per cent down to 7 per cent. 

I do not believe that there is a man on the Federal Reserve 
Board, 1 do not believe there is a man on the Banking anid 
Currency Committee, I do not believe that there is a man in 
the United States who knows anything about the subject that 
believes it would be safe for a country bank of discount located 
150 to 250 miles away from its central agent, the Federal 
reserve bank, to do a banking business on a 7 per cent reserve 
on demand deposits and 3 per cent reserve on its time de- 
posits. But this law compels you to take every single, solitary 
cent of your reserve money and deposit it in your Federal bank, 
not leaving one single, solitary penny to meet the obligations 
of a banking institution. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the gentleman is mistaken in his 
idea. 

Mr. HILL. I will ask the chairman 
am not absolutely right in my statement? 

Mr. GLASS. No; the gentleman is not right, by any manner 
of means. 

Mr. HILL. This law says the entire reserve shall be de 
posited with the Federal reserve bank but 7 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. The entire reserve shall be, but the gentleman 
loses sight of the fact that the banker himself is given disere- 
tion to keep “till money ” on hand, so that he is not to do bu 
ness solely on 7 per cent reserve. A country banker could not 
use the reserve in his own vault, could he, except under penalty ? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; he could, as long as he did not discount any 
more paper. 

Mr. GLASS. 


of the committee if I 


i- 


Under penalty. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; under penalty. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman knows very well thaf the “till 
money ” which any prudent banker must keep fer daily demands 
need not, under this bill, be lawful money. He can keep any 
sort of currency. 

Mr. HILL. I simply repeat my statement and confirm it with 
the echairman’s own statement, that not one dollar of require: 
reserve money must be kept in the bank under this biil, and 
every dollar of it, every penny of it, is required to be kept in 
the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Right there, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
whom? 

Mr. HILL. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Is there a line in the law that prevents any 
banker from keeping 40 per cent against deposits? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I hope the time will never come when the 
law will prevent a man keeping his own money in his own 
pocket. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman certainly ought to make a full 
statement when he makes any statement. 

Mr. HILL. I am making it. 

Mr. PHELAN. When the gentleman says the bill if passed 
will require the member banks to keep al! their reserves in the 


Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
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Federal reserve banks he ought at the same time to say that the 
provisions of the bill in the case of country banks reduce their 
reserve from 12 per cent to 7 per cent. 

Mr. HILL. I understand that, but they are taking 2 per cent 
more money out of the vaults of the bank and compelling them 
to put it in the Federal reserve bank at the same time that they 
reduce the reserve. 

Mr. GLASS. Why did not the gentleman from Connecticut 
confine himself to that statement of fact with respect to re- 
serves, instead of trying to make it appear that we are de- 
pleting the banks of their money? 

Mr. HILL. It is easy enough to befog this thing, but it is 
a plain, straight matter. 

Mr. GLASS. ‘That is exactly what I am suggesting to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. The law heretofore required a 12 per cent re- 
serve, of which 5 per cent should be kept in the Federal re- 
serve bank. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. GLASS. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. This law changes it and only requires a 7 per 
cent reserve, which I claim is not safe, and compels you to 
keep all of that, which is 2 per cent more than you had before, 
in the Federal reserve bank. Now, a bank with a million dol- 
lars deposit has got to keep $20,000 more absolutely earning 
nothing in the hands of the Federal reserve bank. Am I correct 
or not? 

Mr. GLASS. That far you are, but you do not go far enough. 

Mr. HILL. That is all I have said. 

Mr. GLASS. You do not state that we have reduced the re- 
serve of the country bank from 12 to 7 per cent-——— 

Mr. HILL. That does not amount to anything. You can re- 
duce the reserve ali you please—— 

Mr. GLASS. It does not amount to anything if the gentle- 
man is willing to contend, in the face of the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Council, that 
American bankers have not prudence enough to keep “till 
money ” sufficient to meet their current daily needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 min- 
utes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me that the difficulty comes from a 
difference in definition. The gentleman says that this law re- 
quires the country bank to keep all of its reserve money in the 
Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. What does the gentleman mean by reserve 
money? Does he mean legal tender? 

Mr. HILL. I mean legal tender. 

Mr. PLATT, The gentleman does not mean to say that if a 
bank has got $100,000 deposits and $20,000 of gold certificates 
it is required to put all of them into the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows as well as I do that when 
I spoke of the amount it was required to keep in the Federal 
reserve bank I meant the amount of reserve required under the 
law. It is very easy to befog this thing. 

Mr. PLATT. It means the legal tender in the bank. 

Mr. BORLAND. This law provides that the country bank 
shall keep only 7 per cent reserve, but keep it all in the Federal 
reserve bank. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The present law requires 12 per cent reserve, 
but only 5 per cent in the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. When they keep 5 per cent under the present 
law in the Federal reserve bank and 7 per cent under this new 
law in the Federal reserve bank, is not their reserve really 
strengthened by having the whole of it in the Federal Reserve 
Association—7 per cent instead of 5 per cent? 

Mr. HILL. No; it will weaken it, because 5 per cent less is 
required all told. The banks in the city from which the gentle- 
man comes can well afford to have any reserve required, because 
there is a Federal reserve bank in the gentleman’s city ; but you 
take a man who lives in a community 50 or 100 miles away from 
a Federal reserve bank, and that whole reserve of 7 per cent is 
kept in the Federal reserve bank vault, and that is not safe 
banking. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is exactly what I am asking the gen- 
tleman. If they were to keep a reserve of 12 per cent under 


The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
Is there objec- 
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existing law, they could keep part of it, or 7 per cent. ; 

private bank in Kansas City, and the other 5 per cent _ th 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Association bank, so they «...., 
be just as far from their money as they are under this |» 

Mr. HILL. Across the street. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Connecticut ta}i. 
the “interest on money” of which country banks are }\, 
prived, and the additional 2 per cent upon which the loc: 
“can not draw interest.” Can the local bank draw int: 
any part of its prescribed 12 per cent reserve under 
law? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it can draw interest on its preseri| 
serve under the existing law up to November 1. 

Mr. GLASS. Up to November 1, yes; but the gentlema), 
what I mean. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. The country bank can get 2 per cent on pyyt 9: 
its reserve now, but not after November 1. In other words 
under existing law the local bank, after November 1, wil! jy. 
12 per cent upon which it can get no interest, and under this 
proposition it will have only 7 per cent. 

Mr. HILL. After November 1. 

Mr. GLASS. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. HILL. A great deal of water is going to pass over the 
dam before November 1, I will tell my friends, in regard to 
banking matters. The criticism upon this system to-day is th, 
the Federal Reserve System is being maintained at the expense 
of the national banks for the benefit of the State banks and 


trust companies. This simply aggravates that condition. It 
costs more. It costs now about 1 per cent on the stock of a 


country bank to maintain the existence of the Federal Roserye 
System. ; 

Mr. GLASS. How does the gentleman account for tli 
that the Federal reserve council, composed exclusively © . 
resentatives of the Federal reserve banks of the country, recom- 
mends that this should be passed? 

Mr. HILL. I have no doubt of that. The whole 
and object of this is to aggrandize the Federal Reserve [oar 
to take away the gold and the legal tender money of the coun- 
try banks and center it here, and to substitute in lieu thereof 
the Federal reserve notes. How many of the Members of the 
House now present know that the nonlegal tender paper mone 
aggregates more, I think, to-day than the greenbacks 
standing in this country? And the purpose of stripping ti: We 
try banks of legal tender and putting it in the Federal Reserv: 
Bank System is to further extend that system. And if thet 
done, within a year you will see a thousand million Federal 
reserve notes nonlegal tenders as practically the only joney 
country banks can handle. 

Mr. GLASS. And yet the gentleman from Connecticut was 
in favor of a central bank, which would have consolidated all 
of the reserves in one bank. 

Mr. HILL. I would; I would rather have one central bank 
managed by business men than a Federal Reserve Board tmuan- 
aged by Democratic politicians only. [Applause.] Now, I «id 
not want to refer to that 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman ought not to have referred to 
it. He knows he ought not to have made such a statement, 
and he knows that one of the ablest members of the !vleral 
Reserve Board is not a Democrat, and he favored tl: 
vision more than any other. He originated the suggest! 

Mr. HILL. Who is he? . 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman knows he ought not 
made the statement, 

Mr. HILL. Who started it; I did not start it. Will te 
gentleman name one man on the board that is not a I Le 

Mr. GLASS. I could name more than one who dit ! 
for Woodrow Wilson in the last election; but that has | 
to do with purely economic questions, which ought to | 
ered on their merits. ; 

Mr. HILL. I agree to that, but I did not introduce the sully 
ject ; the gentleman introduced it. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not. I said nothing about politics. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman asked whether I pre’: a 
centrai bank to a Federal Reserve Board. a 

Mr. GLASS. What has that to do with politics” 
Democrats advocate a central bank. I had reference : 
the question of concentrating banking power, and no! | 
political aspect of the problem. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, in self-defense I will tell « ~' 
I was a member of the Chicago convention of bankers. (C" 
gated by the State of Connecticut to represent the!r pease 
I went to that convention and was a member of a cou 
appointed to consider the Federal reserve act and report :\)'" 


purpose 





ory. 


Du- 
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ments. I was.a member of a committee appointed by that con- 
yention to come to Washington and ask for amendments. 

in the discussion of.that bill in Chicago for 24 hours, we 
discussed it in an absolutely nonpartisan way. a take no 
eriticism of that sort from the gentleman from Virginia or any- 
pody else. When we reached the clause of the Federal reserve 
pill providing that there should not be more than three members 
ef any onesparticular party, I said, “ Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike from this bill every political allusion in it.” The com- 
mittee was composed of Democrats and Republicans 

Mr. GLASS, I regret that my friend did not exercise the 
came wisdem here that he displayed there. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. I said nothing about politics until the gentle- 
man interjected his question... As I said to this committee, 
“J move to strike out every political allusion in that bill.” 
Some one said, “ Would you give the President power to ap- 
point all from one political party?” My answer was, “ No Presi- 
dent ever lived, no President is living now, and no President 
eyer will live, that would prostitute a great business enterprise 
like this to 2 political machine.” I was mistaken. 

Mr. GLASS. No; the gentleman was not mistaken. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I was. 

Mr. GLASS. No; the gentleman was not. 

Mr. HILL. Every man was chosen from one political party. 

Mr. GLASS. That is not the fact. 

Mr. HILL. Well, let us drop the subject; the gentleman 
started it. I am willing to go further. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman started it, and he ought to 
end if. 

Mr. HILL. As T said. I was mistaken. Mr. Chairman, it is 
said that this will affect the country banks, because it gives 
greater rediscount privileges. There never has been a time since 
the law was enacted that there has been thirty millions of re- 
discounts, all told. There could be a billion or more. There 
never has been 30,000,000 in the aggregate in the United States. 
The effect of this, gentlemen, is to further penalize your country 
banks by compelling them to take their legal-tender funds and 
deposit them in the Federal reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consen’ that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Now, gentlemen, I want to add one thing more, 
and I think the chairman of the committee will agree with me 
in this. I would like to see, as he would like to see, every bank 
in the United States in the Federal Reserve System. I would 
be glad to see it. I have stood steadily for two years trying to 
stop the exodus from the Federal Reserve System and keep 
banks in it. 

Now, out of 21,000 banks and trust companies in the United 
States under State laws only about 35 have gone into the 
Federal Reserve System, and only those have gone in who have 
been forced to go in under the national banking law or else 
yield to liquidation. I refer to national banks. 

Mr. SLOAN. How many have gone out? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know. I want the system bettered 
rather than made weaker. I am not trying to hurt it; I am 
trying to help it. I want it to do well. I approve of the gen- 
tleman’s bill and shall vote for it, except for the reserve pro- 
Vision. IT want to say that the provision in this bill to induce 
country banks, State banks, and trust companies to come in are 
nore than nullified by this provision which would increase the 
umount of the stockholders’ and depositors’ money which they 
are required to let lie idle, and that we will not get any banks 
to come in under that provision. They may come in in spite 
of it in peculiar cases, just as the Corn Exchange Bank in 
New York City has gone in as one of the 35, but there must be 
Something radically wrong in a great system where only the 
banks that are in it are forced into it under the penalty of 
liquidation if they do not come in, and of those who came in 
yoluntarily, State banks and trust companies, only 35 out of 
<1,000 have come in. Why make it more odious? Why make it 
more harmful to the 21,000 banks? You can not drive them in 
by making the conditions worse than they are now. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman state 
Where he gets those figures of 21,000? I challenge them. I 
Say there are not 21,000, 

Mr. HILL. Very well. It is easy enough to make the chal- 
lenge. I continue my statement—state banks, trust companies, 





and savings banks, 
Mr. PHELAN... I-ask the gentleman for his authority. 








Mr. HILL. I give the authority of the comptroller’s office, 
the annual reports of the comptroller’s office. I think the ex- 
act number is 21,439, but I did not care to be too definite. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does not that include savings banks? 

Mr. HILL. I include all of the banks reported to the comp- 
troller’s office. 

Mr. PHELAN. Savings banks can not come in. 

Mr. HILL. The others that have a choice in the matter 
have not come in. I have been trying for a year to make it 
possible for savings banks to come in. I introduced a bill to 
that effect last year. This clause compelling your country 
banks to take their money and put it in the Federal reserve 
banks, forbidding them practically from carrying on their busi- 
ness with their correspondents as they have done in the pst, 
except at their own expense, is going to make the system more 
odious still. I would strike it out, as a well-wisher of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the amendments proposed by the gen- 
tleman are adopted, what will be the reserves in the respective 
banks? 

Mr. HILL. Just exactly what they are now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the reserves of the city and country 
banks are not included in section 19? 

Mr. HILT. It is just exactly as they are now. If this 
amendment I have offered is adopted the reserves will remain 
unchanged both in the city and in the country and in the Fed- 
eral reserve cities. 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, you will have 12 per cent on 
which country banks can not draw interest instead of 7? 

Mr. HILL. There is not a nation in the world that permits 
a reserve as low as that, except France, and France does not 
carry any; and yet France, governed by the one central bank 
which the gentleman seems to criticize, carries a higher reserve 
voluntarily than any other nation in the werld compelled by 
law. 

Mr. GLASS. I regret that the gentleman does not seen to 
comprehend the import of my inquiry about a central bank. It 
had no political significance whatsoever. The gentleman was 
talking about consolidation of banking power and mobiliz:tion 
of money at one point, and I was simply suggesting that he was 
in favor of a greater concentration than is proposed here. 

Mr. HILL. I am opposed to political concentration of any in- 
dustrial or financial system, I do not care what it is: and I 
would not vote for it if every one was a Republican instead of 2 
Democrat. 

Mr. GLASS. And I am opposed to any political consideration 
of this grave economic question. Moreover, as I have alrendy 
said, every member of the Federal Reserve Board is not a Demo- 
crat, as the gentleman states. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the gentleman to name one who is not. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not care to go into that question. 

Mr. HILL. Very well; I will excuse the gentleman, 

Mr. GLASS. I may state to the gentleman that two members 
of the board are not Democrats, and I know it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I want to ask the gentleman 
if, in his opinion, the 5 per cent reserve now heid by the 
Federal reserve banks is adequate for the rediscotintieg pul 
poses of the member banks? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman means for the rediscounting with 
the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I presume it may not be large enough for some 
portions of the South where the cotton crop comes in all at 
onee and very heavy rediscount privilege may be asked. So 
far as our section of the country is concerned, and so far as 
the country as a whole is concerned, the privilege has not 
been used and probably never will be used to any very great 
extent. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Does the gentleman helieve 
that if this 5 per cent is not adequate now in time of business 
prosperity it will be adequate at all in time of great stress—in a 
panic, for example? 

Mr. HILL. It is adequate now, far more than adequate, with 
hundreds of millions of the privilege unused, and it always 
will be so. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. In time of panic 7 per cent 
would afford adequate protection, would it not? 

Mr. HILL. Theoretically it would. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. And at the same time be a 
small charge on these people. 

Mr. HILL. But any Federal reserve bank has got to violate 
the law in order to have that privilege very much extended. 
The restrictions upon the paper, upon the character of paper, 
the purpose for which it is given, and indorsements, and all that 
sort of thing, are so great that the law has already been modified 
in many respects. Let me cite a case. What is called accom- 
modation paper is practically now accepted for rediscount. The 
jaw does not permit it. It is a forced construction by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and in time of panic the Federal Reserve 
Board has got to violate the law or your rediscount privilege 
is not worth the paper it is written on to the average country 
bank. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman if in 
his observation and study of this bill he finds anything in 
it that in any way might affect prejudicially the interests of 
these State banks and trust companies that are not members of 
the reserve system ? 

Mr. HILL. It takes 2 per cent of the deposits that they have 
now and turns it over to the Federal Reserve System and takes 
it out of the use of the locality. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The State banks and trust companies are 
not affected. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, if they go in; certainly. So far as 
State banks are concerned—no; oh, no; they are free; they can 
keep their money in their vaults if they want to; but at the same 
time I do not believe there is a State in the Union, the state- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding, that permits a reserve as 
low as 7 per cent against the payment of deposits. 

Mr. GLASS. I know of States in the Union that do not re- 
quire any reserve. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, I will agree to that; but are they 
banks of discount? 


Mr. GLASS. Yes. 
Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman name one State? 
Mr. GLASS. Yes; the State of Virginia. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


HILL. Exactly. 
GLASS. And others. 

Mr. HILL. Well, I did not know there was one. 

Mr. McPADDEN. As a rule, in the matter of reserve re- 
quirements of vault cash in England, France, Germany, and 
all continental countries of Europe, they do not require any 
reserve of vault cash. 

Mr. HILL. I am aware of the fact that in some countries 
they do not. France does not require any, but I know this, 
gentleman, from actual experience, and I am looking right in 
the faces of bankers who know I am right by their own ex- 
perience, you can not take any manufacturing section of the 
country and you can not take any cotton section of the country 
during picking time and get along with a 7 per cent reserve. 

Mr. McFADDEN. As I said before, there is no reserve re- 
quirement by any banking corporations in England. 

Mr. HILL. I know in the manufacturing sections of the 
country it requires from 20 to 30 per cent constantly and re- 
quires it all the time, and then to cut it down to 7 and 6 and 
require that that shall be taken away from the bank seems to 
me is a fatal mistake. Now, I am in favor of this bill except 
that section, and will be very glad to vote for it with that sec- 
tion stricken out.’ I think we ought to have more time to con- 
sider that section. I think we ought to have time to hear from 
the banks of the country as to whether they want this legisla- 
tion or not before we act on it. My judgment would be that it 
would be wise to strike out this section and go home and talk 
with our constituents and come back here next December and 
take up that section as a separate bill and act on it with a 
full knowledge of the effect that it is going to have upon our 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as 
substitute to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it up. 

Mr. McFADDEN, It is at the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 16, strike out the word “seven” and insert the 
word “ five.” 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Chairman, this amendment proposes 
to reduce the legal requirements of the reserves of country 
banks from 7 to 5 per cent, as proposed in this Federal reserve 
amendment, but it is a well-known fact that while under the 
old law the legal reserve of 12 per cent applied to country 
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banks, those banks, notwithstanding this fact, are keepir 
average reserve of about 27 per cent. The country banics } 
never confined themselves to the legal requirements. {°».\... 
these Federal reserve amendments as now proposed Shey vil] 
be compelled net only to keep all the reserves they now 
in the Federal reserve banks, but to increase them 2 per 
or from 5 per cent to 7 per cent—and this must be a net }») 
of 7 per cent—whereas present requirements are a eroc< 
quirement. That is to say, the banks must carry the {\; 
amounting on the average to 1} per cent, being the che 
process of collection—so, therefore, the banks must ear) 
instead of 7 per cent. ; 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I will. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman say that the e: 
banks voluntarily keep 27 per cent reserve with tho y 
banks under the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. CANNON. With their correspondents? 

Mr. McFADDEN. With the city correspondents of tho } 
and the regional banks combined. 

Mr. CANNON. Upon which they get 2 per cent interest? 

Mr. McFADDEN, That is one point I was coming to, 
city correspondent banks pay them interest usually at th 
of 2 per cent, but the regional banks pay no interest, That j: 
one of the reasons for my amendment reducing this require. 
ment to 5 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. And they get no interest from the Federy] 
reserve banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; as a matter of fact, their com) 
reserves to-day are about 27 per cent. They are permitted 
under the present law to keep a small portion of that with other 
banks in reserve cities, and under this law, if adopted, there 
will be a complete mobilization of all reserves into the 12 


an 


regional reserve banks immediately. Now, the purpose of this 
amendment is to permit these country banks to keep a portion 
of their reserve with other than Federal reserve banks and thus 


receive more compensation in the way of interest and other 
emoluments, such as services which are known only to the 
country banks. These city banks perform many forms of 
services for the country banks and are repaid by a compensat- 
ing balance from the country banks. I might add here that 
in the Senate a bill has been reported from the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in which they have pro- 
vided that the reserves of the country be fixed at 6 per cent. 

So that this amendment of mine would be 1 per cent lower 
than the Senate amendment. When you consider that this is a 
net reserve, and that the banks must carry the float or the 
ehecks in transit, and that amounts to on the average 1) per 
cent the country over, if you fix the required reserve at 7 
per cent it means the banks must carry actually 8} per cen! 
reserve to meet the legal requirements; whereas if you make 
the legal requirement 5 per cent and then add the float or 
checks in process of collection, amounting to 1} per cent, youl 
then have the correct statement of what will then be required 
of the country banks—namely, 6} per cent- under my amend 
ment or 8} per cent under the proposed amendment of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offere! 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFApprEn }. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate in the 
cussion of this all-important question that men should tals 
about nothing but the banks. AIl through the Federal rescrve 
act, when we were considering the question of putting on the 
statute books some kind of a law that would help the com 
merce and the industry and the agriculture of the country, 
and incidentally the banks of the country, we were met 
every turn with the question, “How does it affect this | 
bank or that bank? Is this profit interfered with or that prom 
interfered with?” 

Gentlemen, this is a tremendously big question. 
what we are doing. We have provided for issuing $5,000,000." 


Just think 
) 


of bonds and $2,000,000,000 worth of United States notes. \\ ; 
shall have provided in a day or two for an expenditure ¢ ; 
aimost $3,000,000,000 for the Army. In view of these 14 


financial provisions, as well as for other purposes, what is 
of the most important things for us to do in addition’ !' 
to make secure during this war our financial structure. — rh 
eught not to be anybody in the country, much less in 
House, who will allow for one minute any of these petty °°" 
tions to stand in the way of giving our country just as =" 
a financial structure as it can have. [Applause] Hea 

knows that before we get through with this war our finan ' 
are going to be strained as they have been strained in ov 
European country, We have a system that in spite of the 0 
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the best banking system in the world, and if we can make it} long as a bank is a member of this system it can go up with 
<i}! stronger we should do it. its paper and get it rediscounted with the Federal reserve bank 

“This section in this bill involves the placing of something | and get all the cash it needs if a situation like that should 
like $350,000,000 additional reserves into the Federal reserve | arise. 
hanks and making the banks that much stronger, that much The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] asked me 
hetier able to meet any test that comes. Here is the big] how they got security against loss to depositors. It is because 
question that is coming up. We are going to have our credit | of the strength of the system. They have 7 per cent in the 
oxtended; we are going to have requests for credit from all over | Federal reserve banks as a reserve. In addition, as the gen- 
ihe United States. We have got to put our member banks and | tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hint] says, they never will 
our Federal reserve banks in the right position to meet that | deplete their own vaults. They will always have something 
demand when it is made. there. 

During the war we have had a great influx of gold into this Mr. STAFFORD. When they provide a certain percentage 
-ountry—hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars. Every | for reserve, it is with the purpose that they will not deplete 
dollar of that gold can be used as reserve for banks. As we | their cash deposits. 
seeumulate gold for them, their loaning power is extended. Mr. PHELAN. As long as the bank has either cash or what 
What we are trying to do by this provision is not necessarily to | it can turn into cash to meet demands, it is in a perfectly safe 
keep that gold in this country—it may help to do that—but to | condition, and in this Federal Reserve System, even if they 
yse the gold we have in this country to the best advantage. I} have not the cash, they can get it from the Federal reserve 
want to repeat that statement, because I think the statement, | bank. That is all the more reason why you want to make the 
as often made, is that the purpose of some of these amendments | Federal reserve banks all the stronger, to meet the demands 
is to keep gold in the country. Now, we can absolutely depend | of the member banks when the member banks draw upon ‘them 
on the economic law that if economic conditions are going to | when they in turn are drawn upon by their depositors. 
call for a flow of gold from the country the gold is going. We Mr. HILL. I have received new light since the gentleman 
can do things to help keep it here, but one of the main purposes, | said that if they have not got the cash they can go to the Med- 
if not the main purpose, of this amendment is to use the gold | eral reserve bank and present security and get it. What kind 
that we have in this country now and in the future to the best | of security? 
advantage of our eredit system. That is the purpose. What Mr. PHELAN. They can present commercial paper. 
does it mean? It means that if agriculture wants to be taken Mr. HILL. Oh, if it is the right kind. 
care of at our banks it will be taken care of. It means that Mr. PHELAN. If they have not the right kind, they are 
if industry wants to be taken care of at our banks it will be | probably not doing business in the right way. 
taken care of, and it means that if manufacture wants to be Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
taken care of at our banks, it will be taken care of. And the Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 
stronger you make our Federal reserve banks the better posi- Mr. PLATT. Suppose a bank should pay out every cent of 
ion you place the banking system of the country in to meet the | its till money? Would the depositors lose anything? 

‘onditions placed upon it. Mr. PHELAN. Probably not. 

The idea that we are taking something out of country banks Mr. STAFFORD. The banks would be insolvent if they did 
would not apply as a stop, even if there was anything to justify | not have the money to pay their depositors. 
it. Let me point out the misconceptions of the gentlemen who Mr. PHELAN. No. I want to say that I have not any 
ure arguing that way. Under the old national-banking law the |} prejudice against the small banks. I come from a_ section 
country banks had to keep 15 per cent reserve—6 per cent in| where we have country banks. In this country we have to take 
their own vaults and 9 per cent with other banks. But remem-| care of the business of the country and the agriculture of the 
ber it was 6 per cent in their own vaults, and that 6 per cent} country, and not take any chances of having our financial 
virtually had to be locked up in vaults and not used. structure even threatened. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows that they could keep 15 per Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
cent in their own vaults if they wanted to do so. Mr. PHELAN. I will in a couple of minutes, when I heave 

Mr. PHELAN, That makes my argument much stronger. | made my statement. 

They had to keep it idle, so far as using it was concerned. Now, see how inconsistent these gentlemen are. They make 
The purpose of keeping it was to make it the basis of credit, but | the statement that even under these reserve requirements, 
so fur as using that cash is concerned, it could not be done | where 7 per cent is drawn into the Federal reserve bank, they 
under the national-banking law, without putting back what | are still obliged to keep some money in their vaults. Of course, 
Was taken out of this 6 per cent. It was 6 per cent on which} they are. They can not run down to nothing. Under the 
they did not get a dollar of interest, and useless to them for | present system, where they are obliged to keep 4 per cent re- 
use except as a basis of credit. What are we asking? All we! serve in their vaults, they are required now to keep some ad- 
we asking is 7 per cent to be kept in the Federal reserve bank, | ditional money besides that 4 per cent in their vaults to meet 
which is only 1 per cent over what they had to keep in their | demands on them. Where the law requires a reserve of 4 per 
owh vaults, without requiring the country banks to keep any of | cent, the banks may keep 10 per cent. They keep above the 
the 9 per cent additional formerly required. Where country | 4 per cent, so that the bank is always safe. If the reserves 
banks had to keep 15 per cent under the national-bank act, they | now required to be kept in their own vaults are dispensed with, 
lave to keep 7 per cent under this bill. Under the Federal | they will reduce the amount of till money. They will not have 
Reserve System country banks must keep a reserve of 12 per | to keep watching to see if they have that 4 per cent, the legal 
cent, upon which they can not obtain any interest. Under | requirement under the law. In other words, while they keep 


«tions that were made to it in its formation is recognized a Mr. PHELAN. Now, here is the whole situation: Just as 


this bill the requirement is only 7 per cent. till money, they will not be obliged to keep it—far and wide in 
Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? the country—as they do now. Is not that a fair statement? 
Mr. PHELAN, I will. Mr. HILL. Yes; and forcing them to put this in the lhederal 


Mr. STAFFORD. What protection are you giving to the | reserve system makes it all the more of a hardship on the banks 
(depositors, which is the basis principle of reserves? The old | of the United States. 
lav? says 15 per cent. That was supposed to be for the benefit Mr. GLASS. They are suffering a hardship now from the 
of the depositors, True, some of it was locked up. Now you | panks not being able to withdraw their reserves. 
‘ire reducing it to 7 per cent and transferring it to the Federal Now, about the question of securities. As a matter of fact, 
reserve banks. What provision have you made for the depos- | ynder the existing law, up to the 17th of next November the 
‘tors of any additional fund in the local bank in case of need? | Jocal banks will have 12 per cent of their reserves locked up, 
z Mr. PHELAN. We are giving the banks the security of the | on which they can not get one dime of interest, and under this 
Federal reserve banks. The question of 7 per cent gives the | pill they will have only 7 per cent. 
(lepositors of the country fully as good security as they ever Mr. PHELAN. Yes. I want to continue my statement. 
hal—perhaps better than they ever had before. Again, to show how inconsistent these gentlemen are, the gen 
Che CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] talks about making the 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that} Federal reserve notes the basis of reserves. Now, I contend 
he may proceed for five minutes. there is no basis for that. There is not a single word in the 
Che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani-} bill which will permit the Federal reserve notes to be used as a 
‘nous consent that the gentlemar from Massachusetts [Mr. | basis for reserves. 
I likLAN] May proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows that the Federal Reserve 
Chere was no objection. Board recommended that it should be put in the bill. 
Rew LITTLE. How will that avoid a run on the bank in The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
‘hese troublous times that you tell us are coming? chusetts has expired. 
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Mr. PHELAN. 
minutes more. 

Mr. LITTLE. lobject to twominutes more being given to the 
gentieman unless he will answer my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee will now 
rise and report to the House. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3673) 
to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, 
August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL—WAR EXPENSES (H. REPT. NO. 36). 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I report a bill making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (MH. BR. 3971) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments 
on aceonnt of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves all 
points of order on the bill, The bill is ordered printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FOSTER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. FOSTER. I wanted to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations if it is his purpose to call up this bill to- 
morrow for consideration? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope to take it up to-morrow, Mr. 
Speaker, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WEBB rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. WEBB. To ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Howse bill 291. 

Mr. MANN. Let us reach it on the call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of House bill 
291. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WEBB. TI have no objection at all, Mr. Speaker. I 
thought this was the quickest way to get it up. That was the 
renson I made the request. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 


ESPIONAGE, 


The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 

Mr. WEBB (when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the Judiciary 
Committee the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report it by title, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN, Will not the gentleman ask unanimous consent 
to consider the committee amendment in lieu of the original 
bill, as though the committee amendment were the original bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I would like to make that request, of course, 
under the cireumstances, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Now I ask unanimeus consent that the committee 
amendment, which is a substitute for the eriginal bill, may be 
considered as the original bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nerth Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the committee amendment be consid- 
ered as the original bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN, Reserving the right to object, I want to 
know, if that consent is given, will the substitute be subject to 
amendment? 
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Mr. MANN. That is the purpose of it—to make it s\})j, 
amendment as though it were the original bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought the purpose of it was to , 
amendment. If it was, I would object; but if not, I wii ... 

Mr. WEBB. The purpose is to allow amendments, as ;, », 
original bill. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the ine 
of the bill. = 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the first reading of the })j)/ 
been dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk is reading the bill for amen: ))) 

Mr. MANN. We have not discussed the bill yet. 

Mr. MADDEN, I should like to ask if there is going ty jo 
any general debate. 

The SPEAKER. If no gentleman desires to debate {}y 
the Chair will put it to a vote. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask if there is going ty 
any arrangement for general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not tell. 

Mr. WEBB. There is none so far. 

Mr. MADDEN. There ought to be considerable discussion of 
this bill. It is one of the most important bills that has ceyoer 
come before the Congress of the United States. It affecis jhe 
liberties of the people of the United States to an extent th: 
they have never been affected before in all our history, and 
there ought to be wide discussion on it, and everybody in the 
House ought to have an opportunity to express his opinion «| 
it, and there ought not to be any attempt made to push this 
bill to a vote at the end of any hour that any Member iay be 


be 


Oust 


recognized on this floor. 
Mr. WEBB. I can assure my friend that no such attempt will 
be made. I have never attempted to rush any bill through the 


ouse. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not know what the disposition would be. 
The Speaker said he was trying to get a vote on it. 

Mr. WEBB. 
made that remark. - 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to say that he has no dis- 
position to rush the bill through, but nobody was asking the 
floor, and if there is no debate on a bill the thing to do is to put 
it to a vote. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not criticizing the Speaker. I was 
simply calling attention to the importance of the bill and to the 
importance of general discussion upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess} is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn] has said is in large 
part true, in that this is a very important measure. [ think it 
las been magnified somewhat by a lot of misinformation tha’ 
has been printed about it in the newspapers, and they lave 
created the impression that the committee or somebody was 
undertaking to unduly abridge the freedom of the press and the 
freedom of speech. There might have been some little warrant 
for that suggestion if some provisions for the various })'lls in- 
troduced during the last six months had been recommeniled to 
this House; but I desire to say to the House that the Jill as 
originally introduced has been practically rewritten )) 
committee. We sat around the committee table for practically 
three weeks in an effort to clarify every ambiguous and wice!- 
tain term used in the original bill. We wanted to make eac 
offense definite, so that the public would know when if was col- 
mitting a crime; and, section by section, patiently, all day tons 
often, the committee have gone over every line of the [ill ahd 
have rewritten it, and therefore we offer you a substituls 
the bill as originally introduced; and, at the risk of bes 
little tireseme possibly, I will explain in a running way ci 
section of the bill. However, I can say to the House t! 
my opinion and the opinion of the committee that title | 
you will find on page 34, consisting of 10 sections, is the 
which most objection has been raised. That is the part 
the espionage or spy section. All the remaining titles or s°™ 
tions of the bill nrore or less explain themselves and punis! v0 
lations of our neutrality, But I take it that the first 0 
the one that most Members will be interested in, because (ii! > 
the title you have heard the most about in the newspapec!- ‘Phe 
newspapers do not want to be disturbed in their “liber'y © 
the press and “ freedom of speech,” and some of them mi) i)" 
test a little about section 4 of this title 1, But I hope they Ww!!! 


pro- 


remember that in time of war, while men are giving vp (hv 


sons and while people are giving up their money, they should at 
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least be willing to give up their right, if they call it a right, 
to publish broadeast those things which the President of the 
United States thinks would be hurtful to the United States and 
helpful to the enemy. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Is this bill as now presented. 
and with the changes which the committee have made in recent 
yeeks, the bill that was objected to by the publishers’ press and 
the convention of daily newspaper publishers in New York last 

eek ? 

" WEBB. I think it was the original bill. I do not know 
whether the publishers had before them the bill that we have 
reported or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it have been possible 
for the publishers in New York last week to have had before 
them the bill as it is now printed? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. I am not prepared to say 
that they had before them the bill which the committee has 
presented to the House. I know that after this bill was reported 
and presented to the House one of the big papers commended it 
and congratulated the committee upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One of the other big papers 
criticized it most severely. 

Mr. WEBB. I have not seen that criticism of this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I have it here. 

Mr. WEBB. In what paper is it published? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The New York American of 
Friday, April 27. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In time of war we are very apt to do things that 
we would not think of doing in time of peace. The question I 
want to ask is if the committee wrote the bill on the theory 
that the Constitution of the United States is operative in time 
of war? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. We recognized the Constitution at that 
time to be just as binding in time of war as in time of peace. 
That is my view of it. 

Mr. FESS. That is one danger when we are in a spirit of war. 

Mr. WEBB. We might pass constitutional acts in time of 
war which we would not pass in time of peace, but all must be 
in keeping with the Constitution. 

Now, gentlemen, title 1 deals entirely with what we call the 
espionage laws. Section 1 of this title provides that— 

Whoever, with intent or knowledge, or reason to believe that the 
information te be obtained is to be used to the injury of the United 
States, copies, takes, makes. or obtains, or attempts to copy, take, make, 
or obtain, any sketch, photegraph, photographic negative, blue print, 
plan, model, instrument, appliance, document, writing, code book, or 
signal book, connected with the national defense, or any copy thereof, 
or with like intent or knowledge, or reason to believe, directly or indi- 
rectly, gets or attempts to get information concerning the national de- 
fense, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the injury to the United States is not 
confined to military injury. ‘This bill would be applicable to 
any injury. 

Mr. WEBB. Why not? 

_ Mr. HUDDLESTON, That is what I wanted to ask. Was 
it not intended to relate to military offenses? 

Mr. WEBB. That is the way the courts would probably 
construe it. The first section is not for a time of war alone, 
but it would apply equally in war as well as in a time of peace. 
The original section provided that whoever obtained informa- 
tion to which he was not lawfully entitled, and so forth. Our 
difficulty was to ascertain to what a man was lawfully entitled, 
because there was no law to define what he was entitled to. We 
provide that any man who takes photographs, blue prints of a 
fort or a fortification having a purpose to injure the United 
States. We have made it a definite offense and provided that 
aly such person should be punished. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr, Chairman, this is an important matter 
and we are all interested in it. I think if the chairman is 
allowed to proceed without interruption it would be a great 
deal better than to have his remarks split up in this desultory 





renti I hope he will be allowed to proceed without inter- 
tion. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB, I will. 


Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell us 
What, if any, legislation we now have regarding the pro- 
Visions in section 1. 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will take this pamphlet which 


I have here, he will see what it is. I would not have time to 
read it all, 
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Mr. TOWNER. But in a general way could not the gentle- 
man state what changes have been made? 

Mr. WEBB. I would not want to do that at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman state 
pamphlet it is he holds in his hand. 

Mr. WEBB. It is a pamphlet prepared in the Department of 
Justice, “ Recommendations by the Attorney General for legis- 
lation amending the criminal and other laws of the United 
States with reference to neutrality in foreign relations.” 

The Attorney General says: 

An act making it a crime to obtain without tawful authority or to 
communicate to a foreign government or any officer or agent thereof, 
or to any other person, any act or information relative to the national 
defense obtained by virtue of employment in the service of the United 
States, or obtained from unlawful access to Government papers or 
other property, or by fraud upon or connivance with a Government 
official or employee, or otherwise unlawfully obtained or retained. 

The act of March 3, 1911. It is practically the language of 
our section, but in that old statute the words are employed “ to 
which he is not lawfully entitled”; but nobody knows what 
information the ordinary man is entitled to receive, and conse- 
quently we were building on a foundation of sand. Before you 
subject a man to a highly penal law, put him in prison for 20 
years or take his life, you ought to make everything you re- 
quire of him or forbid him absolutely specific. 

Mr. TOWNER. I did not ask the question in any spirit of 
criticism. I think the committee is right in the change. The 
change is made instead of the language quoted to be used to 
the injury of the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. It is; we make the person guilty of an evil in- 
tent before we punish him. Otherwise he might go upon a fort 
with a patriotic intention to see how strong the fort was, how 
strong his country was, and glory in it, and be guilty of no 
evil intent. So we have made it necessary that he must have 
an evil intent before you incarcerate him for 20 years in a peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr. TOWNER. 
the existing law. 

Mr. WEBB. In a way it is; yes. 
definite restriction. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman speaks about the original 
bill and states that it has been practically rewritten. Will the 
gentleman be kind enough to state who is the author of the 
original bill? 

Mr. WEBB. It was prepared in the Department of Justice 
under the direction of the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. 
Warren, and he and the Attorney General both told us that they 
did not want us to take the bill as written unless we thought we 
ought to; that it was the basis of a bill upon which we could 
work out something definite and something the Heuse would 
adopt and stand for. I talked with the Attorney General, and 
Mr. Warren was before the committee for half a day. The 
trouble about some of the provisions was that they were in the 
form of general orders or rules and regulations, and very often 
the department issues them in rather vague and indefinite terms. 
Of course, it was the duty of our committee to make very highly 
penal statutes definite and certain, and that is what we under- 
took to do. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. When you put in the language 
“with intent to injure” and reason to believe it is to be used 
to injure the United States, in section 2, why should it not in- 
elude a communication to any person as well as to a forcign 
government? 

Mr. WEBB. That is provided for in the next section. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is only where he is in- 
terested. I speak of where a person transmits any communica- 
tion for the injury of the United States—why should it be lim- 
ited to a communication to a foreign government? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not see how you could well prove an intent 
to injure the United States in such case. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If he makes a communication 
under section 2, you say it must be with an intent to injure the 
United: States, but net if he communicates it to another person. 

Mr. WEBB. Then you would make it an almost impossible 
thing to convict a man. If you transmit a book or a blue print 


what 


So as a matter of fact this is a restriction of 


But it is a very clear and 


Will the gentleman yiell? 


or a photograph of one of our fortifications to some foreigner or 
to some foreign government, it is easy to prove intent, instead of 
simply making it a crime to transmit it to some patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen, You would hardly ever convict a man under the 
charge that he had transmitted it for the purpose of injuring 
his own government, 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like the gentle- 
man to answer a question. Section 2, title 1, in the closing para- 
graph, provides that whoever violates that section in time of 
war shali be punished by imprisonment for not more than 30 
years or by death. Where is the provision that lodges the dis- 
cretion in anyone to vary that; in other words, to reduce the 
punishment from death to imprisonment? 

Mr. WEBB. That is in the breast of the court who tries the 
case, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is it to be in the judge or on some recom- 
mendation of the jury? 

Mr. WEBB. It is in the judge’s breast. I do not think I shall 
have time to complete a running narrative of what the bill con- 
tains, but I shall insert it in the Recorp. 

Section 4 ef the bill has been most talked of in the news- 
papers. It authorizes the President by proclamation to declare 
the existence of a national emergency, arising either out of war 
or a threat of war, and by proclamation to prohibit the publish- 
ing or communicating of information relating to the national 
defense which, in his judgment, is of such character that it is 
or might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The section provides for the President making 
a proclamation practically forbidding the publication or com- 
munication of information relating to the national defense 
which “in his judgment” is of a character that might be 
useful to the enemy. The language does not seem to be very 
explicit. Is it the purpose of the committee in drafting this 
language that the President shall specify the information that 
is not to be published? That can not be done, of course. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that the President can 
do it very much better than we can by legislation. 

Mr. MANN. The President would not specify the informa- 
tion which can not be published, because that of itself would be 
a publication of it, 

Mr. WEBB. He can specify the character of the informa- 
tion, such as the movement of troops, the movement of vessels, 
and things of that character, I imagine. 

Mr. MANN. The language “in his judgment” is unneces- 
sary, if that is to be the case, and might render it very difficult 
to obtain a conviction. If you authorize the President to pro- 
hibit the publication or communication of information which 
might be useful to the enemy and require him to specify, very 
well, but 

Mr. WEBB. ‘The very fact that he issues a proclamation and 
specifies the character of information not to be published is 
tantamount to a declaration that in his judgment it would be 
useful to the enemy, so that the information is forbidden, and 
then the man who violates the proclamation would be guilty. 

Mr. MANN. One step further. Of course, information as 
to the number of troops to be raised by law would be useful 
to the enemy? 

Mr. WEBB. 








Yes; possibly. 

Mr. MANN. And information as to the number of troops 
actually raised would be useful to the enemy. Is it the propo- 
sition that while you might, I suppose, discuss these matters 
on the floor of the House, though I do not know whether you 
could or not—— 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, yes; the Constitution says that you may. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. Members of the House under 
the Constitution are not required to answer anywhere else for 
what they say here. That is true. But that would not apply 
probably to a committee, and it would not apply to informa- 
tion obtained by a committee. How far do they want to go? 
How are you going to provide that no information concerning 
the number of troops which may be raised or the number of 
troops which are raised may in any way be made public? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think the President would ever issue 
any such proclamation, first, because the law itself, widely pub- 
lished, shows how many troops we are going to raise. 

Mr. MANN, I have seen Presidents do some very foolish 
things. 

Mr. WEBB. That is very true. But if the President were to 
abuse his authority, then every newspaper and citizen in the 
United States would criticize him to the extremest extent. We 
have inserted a clause reserving to the public the right to criti- 
cize. It was not necessary; but in order to reassure the public 
we have done so. We are in just one of those situations where 
we have to trust somebody. The President is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, and he has 
in his hands the military control of the boys of the mothers of 
the country, and I take it that is as sacred a trust as it is for 
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him to prescribe what in his opinion is information whic 
be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says we have to trust <o) 
We all trust each other to a certain extent. This secrj, 
no effect until the proclamation is made by the President 

Mr. WEBB. That is right. We did not intend it to } 

Mr. MANN. If the War Department:or the Depart: 
Justice is prepared to present to the President for his sj. 
a proclamation, why can they not'tell us what it is into 
cover, so that we can put it in the law? 

Mr. WEBB. In the very nature of things that woul) |, 
cult to do, because something is arising every day in tho »» 
ress of a great war like this which it might be vital ; 
from the public, because it might be useful to the ej. 
published. an 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman says it is only to fy tio 
character of the information. rs 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Not the specific information? 

Mr. WEBB. I said the President could describe the chara 
ter of the ‘nformation. Of course, he would not publist) jf. 

Mr. MANN. He will publish his proclamation, or it woy)q 
not be any good. 7 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If it is to be the character of information. why 
is it not just as simple to write it into this law as it is for 4 
clerk in the Department of Justice to prepare it for the signs. 
ture of the President? It can not relate to specific informa- 
tion, because the President can not proclaim. There 
making certain specific information, because that of 
would be a publication of the information. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; if my friend can write a specific section 
which will satisfy himself and the House, I am perfectly willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. MANN. I could write it if I could write the proclama- 
tion. If there is anyone here bright enough to write a procla- 
mation which will not forbid the giving of information which 
ought to be given to the people which may be of value to the 
enemy; if he can write that kind of information, why can 
not he write that kind of a section in the bill? e 

Mr. WEBB. I think my friend could write almost any- 
thing to cover the present facts, because I think he is one of 
the ablest men I ever knew, but facts and circumstances are 
going to develop later which my friend now would not have 
knowledge of and it might be important to cover later on, and 
a new proclamation might be necessary to cover that very in- 
formation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman will remember, as we i! re- 
mermaber, the extreme criticisms which were made, for instance. 
with regard to the submarines of the Navy, that they were 
utterly useless and of no value. The gentleman will remem)er 
how it was said that we had not a single machine gun on the 
border, and so forth. Supposing that in the period of our 
preparation for this war the newspapers of the country should 
continue to make such criticisms as that, perhaps somiwetiles 
unjust and unfounded, does not the gentleman think that || 
might be an inducement to the President to issue a proclama- 
tion saying that no criticisms of that character should be made 
by the newspapers of the country with reference to exists 
conditions, and does not the gentleman think that would be 
dangerous as we understand it here in America? 

Mr. WEBB. I think under the law, if we passed If. the 
President would have the power to issue proclamations (definins 
the publication of most anything that he solemnly states would 
be useful to the enemy. We have got to trust the Commance! 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States; )ut it 
he makes such an order as the gentleman suggests, he would be 
open to all the criticism: which the newspapers and tle public 
might direct against him. e 

Mr. TOWNER. Very well, I understand the difficulty—f 
course the gentleman does—but it seems to me before venturins 
upon such a dangerous experiment as that regarding (1° ©" 
tailing of the liberty of the press that we ought to be cx“ . 
ingly careful, because if there ever was a time when the }°0)' 
ought to know what is actually being done with regard 
preparations for this war it certainly is now. 

- Mr. MADDEN.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 
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Mr. MADDEN. The European situation developed this fact. 
In the early stages of the war they kept all the information 
from the people who were fighting the war. They finally began 
to realize that they had to take the people into their confidence 
and let the people know what they were doing in reference to 
the conduct of the war, and since they began doing that they 





have begun to sueceed in fighting the war as it ought to be 
fought. If we pass this section of this bill, we will place it in 


the power of the President of the United States to say that 
nobody can criticize the conduct of the war, nobody can tell how 
many troops we have—— 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think the gentleman means that, be- 
equse we absolutely preserve in the bill the right to criticize. 

Mr. MADDEN. The right to criticize the President or any 
other official, but not what is being done in the conduct of the 
war. WEBB. He is an official of the United States, and you 
can criticize him, too, and the policies of the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have every right to know what is being 
done, whether they are starving the men or whether the men 
are given enough to eat, whether they are going without any 
tents in the field or whether they have tents there, whether they 
have shoes, whether they are being fed right or not. 

Mr. WEBB. Let me read the gentleman what we do pro- 
vide: 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Goy- 
ernment or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

Does not that cover it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have read that; and another thing I want 
to call to the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina: 
Some of the States may not have furnished their quota to the 
Army—that they have never been raised—and criticism might 
be made of the President because of something of favoritism 
along that line; and it may be that will be considered as a 
crime against the Government; and I believe that there ought 
not to be anything done or permitted to be done by any law 
which can be made by the Congress of the United States that 
will not give ampie scope for criticism of everybody connected 
with the conduct of this war, whether it is the President or 
whether it is the generals of the Army or the General Staff, 
or what it may be. [Applause.] We ought to have free scope. 
The American people are going to furnish the men to fight the 
war, and they are going to furnish the money to fight the war, 
and we ought to have information in connection with the con- 
duct of the war. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman is taking the part of the news- 
papers here, when the newspapers themselves seem to be al- 
ready satisfied. 

Mr. MADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I am taking 
the part of the American people. I believe I have a right to 
criticize, and expect to have an opportunity to do it. 

The SPEAKER. No Member has a right to interrupt an- 
other who has the floor without his consent. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman bas a right to criticize what- 
ever he pleases. We have written it in this bill, although it 
Was not necessary, in order to reassure such timid friends as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. I take exception to the statement of the 
i when he used the expression “timid.” I am not 

mid. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has no right 
te interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. WEBB. I withdraw the word “timid” and will insert 
the word “ brave” in lieu thereof. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois feels like the 
Speaker feels, but it is against the rules of the House. 

_ on WEBB. I insert in place of the word “timid” the word 
rave,” 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want the gentleman to give any 
expression of his opinion about it. 

Mr. WEBB. Now, the New York World—which, they say, is 
Somewhat of a guardian of the right of free speech—on the 
-(th of April, which was last Friday, congratulating the com- 
mittee on the thoroughness of the work done, said: 


_As it now stands, the measure contains clear definitions of the crimes 
aimed at, and even as to them fixes guilt only where intent to aid the 
enemy can be shown. 
f a censorship section empowering the President by proclamation to 
an ; d publications relating to national defense in such cases as he may 

ions and naming severe penalties for violations thereof, is like- 
wis Jectionable, especially as it concludes with a distinct proviso 


in harmony With the Constitution, that no limitation wu: blie 

ite pon public dis- 

aston or criticism of governmental policies is intended. e neces- 
y for a strict cen: ip as to military and naval plans and move- 


meuts is everywhere recogni and the authority is properly lod 
in the Commander in Chief, _ w . — os 
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We are confident that in the enforcement of these reasonable reguia- 
tions the authorities will haye no more zealeus supporters than the 
hewspapers themselves. 

Now, the truth of it is, Mr. Speaker, that the eommittee had 
a letter from the Department of Justice about the bill as 
originally sent down, which is broader and mueh stricter than 

-the provision we submit to you, and in that letter it was stated 
that a conference had been held between the Attorney General 


and a number of leading newspaper organizations and that this 
provision was satisfactory. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the date of that 


letter? 

Mr. WEBB. It is dated April 7, 1917. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentlemen yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Just for a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all fairness to the articke just quoter 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, will he insert 

Mr. WEBB. I will insert nothing from a newspaper that 
the gentleman has in my speech. You ean insert it in your 
own time. I will be glad to have you ask any question, and J 
will try to answer it. 1 believe I am as liberal as any gentleman 
in this House as to the matter of being interrogated. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. I understood the gentleman from North 
Carolina to say, Mr. Speaker, that section 4 related entirely to 
publishers. Did I understand you correctly in that respect ? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. It does not. It relates to anybody who 
publishes or transmits the information. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Or comntuniecates it? 

Mr. WEBB. Or communicates it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understood you to say something that gave 
me that impression, 

Mr. WEBB. No. I meant to say that the newspapers were 
satisfied with it so far as we know now. We had hearings on 
the bill for two or three days and invited everybody to presen 
their views. The city is full of newspaper reporters, and the 
only newspaper reporter that came before us was a gentleman 
by the name of Reed, who has just returned from Russia, and 
who made a few interesting remarks about the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. May I conclude my question to the gentie- 
man? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman said something that gave me 
the impression that this section 4 related entirely to publishers. 
Mr. WEBB. I presume my friend got that impression be 
cause the newspapers were talking about the abridgment-of- 

speech section. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The newspapers are talking from their 
standpoint, but are not so much interested in free speech. 


Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WEBB. Yes. 
Mr. CHURCH. If the newspapers are interested in this bill, 


in my judgment that guarantees its swift passage. 

Mr. WEBB. I think a great many of them would like to 
have the throttle off. I think the fraternity generally, a great 
many of them, are willing and will cooperate and do their best 
to carry out this section in good faith. But I suspect that 
many of thers would like to have no abridgment whatever. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me call the attention of the gen 
tleman to the word “representatives,” in line 14, and 
whether that is thought to cover Army officers? 

Mr. WEBB. I think so, undoubtedly. If he is not 
sentative of the Governnrent IT do not know what he 
means any agent or representative, I should say. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He is an agent; he ought to be a sery 
ant: but I doubt if he is a representative. 

Mr. MEEKER. I was called out for a moment when the 
gentleman from Ilinois was discussing that line 7. Is it not 
apparent that if the words “ in his judgment ” are left in the bill 
as they are there, that men would be convicted on what would 
be practically the judgment of the President? 

Mr. WEBB. He expresses in his proclamation what is use- 
ful to the enemy. Back in the Harrison administration, or 
somewhere—MckKinley’s or, possibly, Cleveland’s—we made 
large portion of a tariff law depend on the opinion or jud¢ 
ment of the President as to putting in operation certain tariff 
laws or suspending them. We have always lodged the largest 
authority and discretion in our President. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 


™ 
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a repre 
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tion? He need not commit himself if he does not want to. Bui 
in case the department could submit the kind of infermation 
which they did not care to have sent broadcast, and that could 
be specified in the bill, does he think that would be a safer 
proposition than this, whieh seems so loose? 
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Mr. WEBB. I do not think there is any possible way by 
which you can, in detail, describe the in*ormation that you 
want to forbid the publication of. That was tried; but the fur- 
ther we went into it the deeper we got. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gei:tleman yield? 
Mr. WEBB. Yes. 
Mr. IGOK. For instance, if we should write in here the 


movement of troops, there might be a movement of troops that 
would be perfectly permissible to publish; and if we include 
in here a prohibition against publishing anything regarding 
movements of troops, it might be in effect all the time. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I yield to my colleague, 

Mr. MEEKER. What sort of a box will you put the news- 
papers in if they come here to receive instructions? 

Mr. IGOE. How do they do it now? They say they are will- 
ing to submit to the present regulations that are made every 
day. 

Mr. WEBB. TI hope the House will realize that this com- 
mittee has had just as much difficulty and just as much worry 
about this bill as you nave had; and we have done, as one 
might say, our level best to get a section that would be fairly 
satisfactory. We thought that if anybody had the requisite 
information to know what was proper for publication, it would 
be the President. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It occurred to me that there is some 
wumbiguity as to whether the prohibition intended refers to the 
character of the infermation on a particular subject of national 
defense. It would be very difficult, it seems to me, to prescribe 
in advance the character of information, either in the bill or 
in the proclamation. But attention should be directed to the 
subject of national defense and incorporated in the proclama- 
tion in such a way as to make it susceptible of embodiment in 
an indictment, 

Mr. WEBB. Will not my friend draw such a section and 
present it to us? We have tried to do it on many occasions. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I will read a couple of lines here, if 
you please: ‘Or attempting to publish or communicate any 
information relative to any particular subject of the national 
defense, the publicity vf which, in his judgment, might be useful 
to the enemy.” 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman can offer that as an amendment 
when we come to it. We have prescribed what the national 
defense is, and its meaning is pretty well understood in the 
minds of the public. 

Now, gentlemen, as to section 5, if there are no further ques- 
tions to be asked as to section 4 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether section 4 as finally adopted by the committee 
would not permit the making public of information relative to 
the national defense being confined to any particular official or 
board or commission which the President might see fit to des- 
ignate? In other words, could he not by proclamation say that 
no information relating to the national defense could be pub- 
lished except that which is permitted by the censorship board? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I think not. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand it is the gentleman’s opinion that 
this language is not susceptible to that interpretation? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will pardon me, might not 
that idea, after all, be invalid? It occurs to me from a cursory 
consideration of this section that the principal difficulty lies 
in the fact that the President might issue a proclamation under 
the stimulus of unfounded and unjust criticism that no state- 
ments regarding the condition of preparedness of the Army or 
of the Navy might be published. Now, if the section were so 
modified as that it would prohibit the giving out of any in- 
formation except that which has been received from official cir- 
cles, would not that be a better and safer proposition? 

Mr. WEBB. No, sir; it would be broader, and there would 
be more criticism of that proposition. We have endeavored 
to avoid Seylla and escape Charybdis.. We have done the best 
we could. We have acted as the servants of the House, and 
we have done our best to frame a provision that we can all 
stand by. . 


Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Yarolina 
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Mr. MORGAN. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that in time of peace as 
as in time of war under the law all the departments in . 
exercise a censorship over information and even refise | 
to Congress information which the departments think 
patible with the public good? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. I know I have had considerable «jj 
in times past to get information down there, I think «J 
requires them to give it to you, but it is difficult sometiy) 
get it. However, this section covers only war times. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield * 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. , 

Mr. BORLAND. 
proposition, is it? 

Mr. WEBB. It is not. 

Mr. BORLAND. This is to be criminal statute under \ 

a man nust be tried and convicted ? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. No court-martial can try a man under ¢ 
section. 

Mr. BORLAND, Would this prevent the censorship of ))\; 
as to what a command was about to do? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yiel|* 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Taking and comparing the proviso at the 
end of section 4, on page 36, in connection with section 1202. 6), 
page 61, is not the condition of national defense such as renders 
absolutely nugatory the proviso in section 4? Will the gentleman 
kindly reconcile the apparent contradiction? 

Mr. WEBB. No. If the President considers the inforinstion 
useful to the enemy, he has the right to proclaim that it should 
not be published. I do not care if it is a great responsibility 
that is put upon him. The very existence of this Government 1 
quires that there should be vested the power somewhere to 
prohibit the broadcasting of information that would! be useful 
to the enemy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it does not refer to criticisms. 

Mr. WEBB. I call the gentleman’s attention to section 4. It 
gives you the right to criticize all you please. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It renders it absolutely useless. 

Mr. WEBB. You must trust somebody. I am willing to trust 
the President. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would appear to me to establish a vicious 
precedent. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, war establishes a good many vicious thing 
War itself is vicious, you know. 

Mr. EAGLE. Yes; and the enemy is vicious. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. The people we are fighting against are 
sometimes vicious. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the most difficult question we have had 
to deal with and the most difficult one you will have to deal with 
in this bill. If there is any gentleman in the House whi thinks 
he can improve the bill, we shall be glad to receive suggestions. 
We have no pride of opinion in the matter. We want you to 
improve it if you can. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to my friend for a question; yes. 

Mr. DOWELL, Reading lines 7 and 8— 

Which, in his judgment, is of such character that it is or might be 
useful to the enemy— 

Does that mean that it is now or may become or might be- 
come useful to the enemy? 

Mr. WEBB. I think so; yes. 

Now, gentlemen, section 5 prescribes the punishment for any-. 
one who in time of war willfully makes or conveys false re 
ports or statements with the intent to interfere with the oper: 
tion of our armed forces, or to promote the success 0! the 
enemy, or who willfully causes or attempts to cause insubordi- 
nation, disloyalty, or refusal of duty in the armed forces of Ue 
United States, 

As originally drawn that section prohibited the attemp' ' 
cause disaffection in the armed forces. The committee did no! 
like the word “ disaffection.” It was too broad and too elast'’ 
and too indefinite. Therefore in order to make it more clear) 
understood we struck the word “disaffection” from the bill 
and inserted in lieu thereof the words “insubordination, «'~ 
loyalty, or refusal of duty,” and we think the House will acr 
with us that the amendment was a good one. We felt that to 
make it a crime to create disaffection in a soldier's breast 
might ofttimes subject a perfectly innocent person to [pts : 
ment. A mother might write to a boy and tell him the s\ 
conditions back home. ,That would create disaffection and 
discontent in the boy’s breast. It would not create or attempt 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentleman yield? 


This is not, strictly speaking; a censc) 
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+o create disloyalty to his flag, insubordinaion to authority, or 
refusal to perform duty, and so we have made that section so 
that ir will protect an honest man, and we feel that it will get 
the dishonest fellow who deliberately undertakes to spread dis- 
loyalty, insubordination, or refusal to perform duty in our 
armed forces. 

— KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Suppose that conditions arose in a camp 
gmilar to these which existed at Chickamauga during the 
Spanish War and those facts were communicated? 

“Mr. WEBB. I imagine it would cause some disaffection if 
onditions like those arose among the forces. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would that lay the writer open to a crimi- 
nal prosecution ? 

Mr. WEBB. I have no idea that it would; certainly not. 
That is, conditions, policies of the Government, and acts of its 
officers would always be open to criticism, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understand this is limited to false statements? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; willfully false statements. 

Mr. FESS. It does not apply to statements that are abso- 
lutely true. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. We have guarded that. 
must be false and willfully made. 

Now, gentlemen, I have taken up much more time than I 
intended to on this particular question, but I feel that it is time 
well spent, because I know the membership of the House feel 
toward that section just as the committee felt about it—that 
it is the most difficult part of the bill—and I really am glad 
that the Members of the House have been free to ask me ques- 
tions about it, and I hope I have explained it to their satis- 
faction. 

Now, I eall the attention of the House to page 60, section 1100, 
which will probably cause some objection on the part of Mem- 
bers of Congress. Of course, there may be some objections here 
and there to the sections intervening which I am skipping over, 
but, feeling that we understand the temper of the House fairly 
well, I believe the section we have just finished and this section 
are the two which will probably cause or have caused the most 
difficulty. 

The first part of section 1100 provides— 

Sec, 1100. Every letter, writ'ng, circular, postal card, picture, print, 
engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publica- 
on, aa or thing of any kind in violation of any of the provisions of 

Now, there is no objection, as I understand it, down to that 
point— 
or of a treasonable or anarchistic character, is hereby declared to be 
nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any post office or by any letter carrier. 

Then the following section, 1101, makes it a crime to violate 
the provisions of that section which I have just read. The bill as 
originally presented to the committee, or, rather, the amendment 
originally presented, made matter nonmailable if it was an- 
archistie, treasonable, disloyal, or seditious. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Ba FESS. “Treasonable” is defined, but what is “ anar- 
chistie ’? 

Mr. WEBB. I will get to that in a moment. I want to tell 
you what was originally in the bill and what we did. We first 
Struck out all of the proposed amendment except the word 
~ treasonable,” and we first intended to report it to the House 
with that adjective alone in it, but I received from the Post 
Office Department some mail matter that was so horrible—not 
treasonable, but so anarchistic—that it absolutely compelled 
the committee with one accord to insert the word “ anar- 
chistie” in the bill. I do not know that I ought to read this 
matter and put it in the Recorp, and yet it has been going 
through the United States mails and is going through them 
iow, and unless this word “ anarchistic ”.is put in the bill you 
“a hot suppress this matter. 

, Mr. FARR, It seems to me the gentleman ought to read it 
‘or the information of the ‘House. 

Mr. WEBB. T ean read it, but I do not like to put such 
matter in the Coneressionat Recorp to go over the country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would it not be possible to have it read and 

el hot print it in the Recorp? 
_ Alt. WEBB. This is just simply a sample of the matter that 
* Sent to us from the Post Office Department, and upon that 
Wea acted promptly, 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 

Bae to read it and that it be kept out of the Recorp, 

Mr. WEBB, I believe I will let the Clerk read it. 


The statements 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppen] 
asks unanimous consent that the matter which the gentleman 
from North Carolina has be read, but kept out of the Recorp. 

Mr. FARR. A parliamentary inquiry. Can not the question 
of inserting it in the Recorp be determined upon afterwards? 

Mr. WEBB. The House may be willing to have it printed. 

Mr. FARR. Let it be determined after it is read. 

The SPEAKER. If it is read without there being some agree- 
ment about it, under the rule it will go into the Recorp. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that it be read, but 
not inserted in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous 
before it is read to keep it out of the Recorp. 
jection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
the House. 

The SPEAKER, 
will read it. 

The Clerk read the communication. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. GARD. I ask 
tended 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from North Carolina be 
extended 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. That was not published in any newspaper in 
the United States, was it? 

Mr. WEBB. It was published in a newspaper. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there anything in this section 4 that would 
prohibit such a publication as that from the mails? 

Mr. WEBB. Parts of that article are extreme but not neces- 
sarily anarchistic, but parts of it are and ought not to be 
allowed to go through the mails and would be prohibited if this 
section is adopted. 

Mr. LANGLEY. There is a penalty under existing law to 
prevent it, is there not? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. WEBB. I will read a letter which I received from the 
Solicitor of the Post Office Department: 


consent 
Is there ob- 
It will be read simply for the information of 


The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk 


gentleman from North 


that the time of the gentleman be ex- 


Post Orrics DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR f 
Washington, April 20, 1917, 
Hon. Epwin Y. WEbB, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Wess: Referring to my testimony before your come 
mittee thf’ morning with reference to certain classes of mail matter 
termed “ anarchistic.”” complaints about which are constantly being 
filed with this office, I beg to inclose herewith, for your information, 
copy from an anarchist paper of a portion of an article headed 
“Three flags.” which appears in the April 13, 1917, issue of the 
Golos Truda—the Voice of Labor—official organ of the Federation 
of Unions of Russian Workers of United States and Canada, 586 East 
One hundred and fortieth Street, New York City. 

This matter has just been received at this office from the postmaster 
at New York and is typical of other matter which is from time to time 
the subject of complaint to the department. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. W. 


Now, that is what impelled us to insert the word “ anarchis- 
tic” in the language. It is a little broad in terms, but pretty 
well defined. Anarchism is not much different from nihilism. 
The dictionary tells us that anarchism is a political and social 
theory that all government is wrong, and the question is whether 
we should permit a man to use the instrumentalities of the 
United States to preach the doctrine that this Government 
should be destroyed. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I am ih sympathy with what the chairman of the 
committee wants to react Treason is defined by law. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; but tars <wes not punish treason. 

Mr. FESS. No: it forbids matter going through the mails; 
but the trouble is to determine what is anarchistic. Is not 
there a good deal of latitude there? 

Mr. WEBB. Indeed there is. We did not put it in the first 
draft of the bill, but we were impelled to put something in the 
bill that would stop the use of the mails to facilitate the dis- 
semination of a doctrine of a purpose to destroy our own Goy- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask the gentleman whether existing law 
would prohibit sending such material through the mail? Can 
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% man under existing law send through the mails a statement 
calling the American flag a dirty rag? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have received two or three communica- 
tions along that line and have submitted them to post-office in- 
spectors, who are making an investigation, 

Mr. WEBB. It is no crime to eall the flag a dirty rag and 
send it through the mail; but we ought to have a law that 
would keep from the mail efforts to destroy the very Govern- 
ment that gives the use of the mail. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. If the word “ anarchistic ” is construed by the 
court in its narrow and exact sense—one who does not believe in 
a2 government at all—does the gentleman believe that that decu- 
ment read at the Clerk’s desk would fall within its provision? 

Mr. WEBB. I rather think a part of it would. 

Mr. SISSON. A portion of it borders close to it; but, strictly 
speaking, the anarchist is a man who dees not believe in any 
law at all, 

Mr. WEBB. And no government at all. 

Mr. SISSON. He does not believe in a government. He 
may be a splendid man, a moral man; he may be a good man and 
observe the law; but, on the other hand, there is a class of 
people who are generally called anarchists, who are bomb 
throwers but who technically are not within that class of 
thinkers, who believe that law is the cause of the differences 
among men and that it is the existence of law that causes 
wrong. I have no sympathy with that, of course; but the ques- 
tion is, Will this provision reach a document like that? 

Mr. WEBB. I rather think it would. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, this would be administered by the 
Postmaster General, but if you go into the courts it would have 
to be construed as to what kind of a document you intended to 
exclude. 

Mr. WEBB. The word “anarchy ” comes from two Greek 
words —‘‘ an,” no, and “ arche,” government. An anarchist is a 
person who believes that no government should exist at all. The 
anarchist is different from a nihilist. because the nihilist be- 
lieves in terrorism and the destruction of the government, but 
the anarchist does not believe in any government and sometimes 
advocates violence. 

Mr. SISSON. The nihilist is a man who believes in the de- 
struction of all government, but the anarchist simply means a 
man who does not believe in a government at all. He would 
not go to the extent of destroying it but would appeal to the 
reason of peopie to do away with the government, I realize 
the difficulty that there is in drafting a statute that would 
reach this matter. 

Mr. WEGB. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from North Carolina is trying 
to. reach the people who are appealing not to reason but to 
prejudice and ignorance, seeking the Gesiruction of the gevern- 
ment. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; this man was preaching to destroy the 
Government. He says “down with all government.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understand anarchy, those 
who believe in that doctrine assert that in a state on the high- 
est plane there would be no necessity for organized govern- 
ment, because in its place would be the brotherhood of man. 
And, as I understand from my reading, there are many men, 
and women, too, believers in that theory, peace-loving, law- 
abiding persons, who do not believe in violence and who de- 
nounce terrorism in all its forms. 

T am not an anarchist, but I have understood that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson called himself a philosophic anarchist, and 
thought that quiet, deliberate, calm, dispassionate argument, 
with the general diffusion of knowledge throughout the masses, 
would ultimately bring about the high ideal, the brotherhood 
of man. Tolstoi also believed in that doctrine; but this bill, if 
enacted into a law containing the broad word “ anarchistie,” 
would have prevented discussion and argument by so profound 
a philosopher as Tolstei or Ralph Waldo Emerson or by very 
many other good people. I am not an anarchist and do not 
believe in the abolition of organized government, but if there 
ever was a time in the history of the human race when men 
ought to possess common sense and the power to discriminate 
and reason, it is now in the Republie of the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to say to my friend that I think the 
committee and the House have preserved that sort of conditien, 
and that we are going to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wiseonsin. I do not think that word “an- 
archistie,” without some qualifying adjective, oucht to be en- 
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aeted into the law. It would be absolutely opposed to 
theory of free discussion, 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will help us qualify it ; 
qualify it for him. We are anxious to protect the innocen: 
but we are also anxious to punish the man who advoc.: 
destruction of our Government while he shares its benef 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this give the Post Office Depa 
authority to open all letters that may be sent through i+" 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no; it does not. The Post Office Depa; 
has no authority to open any letter now, although t! ey 
dead certain that there is treasonable matter contained j; 
ter. The only way the postmaster could open it would | 
have a search warrant issued. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wanted to find out whether this ¢: 
any such power. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would not the retentio 
word “treasonable,” with other language like “by 
methods,” or something of that kind, be advisable? — 

Mr. WEBB. The word “ anarchistic”’ is the word the § 
used, and although the Senate inserted it we left it out until y 
found out what was going on in this country through the 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yiel(? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman jf tn 
his judgment it would be possible under this bill for the (oy- 
ernment of the United States to persecute in any way one « 
the good anarchists described by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper}? Would it be possible under this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it would ever hurt my fr 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But I refer to the ones whom he describes. 
Mr. WEBB. No; I think not. I think the kindly, swe 
tempered anarchist he speaks of would never use the mail fo 

the purpose of teaching the destruction of the Governinent 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. In reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
is it not a fact that the immigration law now provides for the 
exclusion of certain aliens who believe in anarchistic doc- 
trines? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course it does, and it ought to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Referring to the word “ treasenable,” 
it means, as I reeall, something of a treasonable nature 
tending to “incite treason. Would the gentleman think 
communications tending to excite discontent and dissit 
tion with the Government or its methods of operating | 
come within that seope? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no; not at all. That would not be trea- 
sonable. To be treasonable it must give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to have the gentleman 
express an idea of what this will include. ; 

Mr. WEBB. Well, expressing a desire to see the enemy Wit. 
That is not treason, but that is of a treasonable character. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. Laem 

Mr. BUTLER. If we strike out this word “ anarchistic. 
‘then there is no punishment really, as I understand it, which 
could be meted out to a distributer ef such an article as thal 
which was read from the desk? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at alli. 

Mr. BUTLER. And if we leave it in he can be punishe!* 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I am in favor of keeping It in. 

Mr. WEBB. ‘That is, if he insists on using the mail to co 
it, or if it is a newspaper, it ean be excluded from the mail. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Is not the objection to the matter ' ad 
rather that it is treasonable than that it is anarchistic’ Is 
not that the essence of the objection to it? 

Mr. WEBB. It is both. ; 

Mr. OSBORNE. Is it not possible that there might be () 
stated im that that are anarchistic, but that in themselves : 
not treasonable? 

Mr. WEBB. That is true. a oi 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. at 

Mr. CROSSER. I understand the gentleman to say ta! 
dees not intend that <his word “anarchistic” shall apply - 
the kind of philosophers to which the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Cooprr} referred. 
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\Ir. WEBB. I do not think it would. 

‘ir. CROSSER. Would it not, after all? Must we not be 
averned by the language of the act rather than by what the 
‘;tention of the committee may have been? 

“Mr. WEBB. The truth of the matter is that I never heard 
of the character of anarchist that he described. 

“Mr. CROSSER. I know one, and he is one of the most highly 
ejucated men in the city of Cleveland, and one of the most 
noffensive. 
Mr. WEBB. 
of Cleveland? 

Mr. CROSSER. No; but he boldly pronounces himself a 
philosophic anarchist. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, if it is philosophy, we do not prohibit the 
publication of philosophy. 

Mr. CANNON. Ought he not to have a conservator appointed 
and be committed? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROSSER. I have not finished my question. I am just 
advised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, SHerwoop] that our 
minister to Belgium, who used to be the mayor of the city of 
Toledo, is a philosophic anarchist. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know that brand of them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. LANGLEY. By a philosophic anarchist, does the gen- 
tleman mean a harmless one? 

Mr, WEBB. No. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Just for a question, as I am about through. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman understands, of 
course, that socialists believe that practically everything ought 
to be done by the Government, whereas anarchists believe ex- 
actly the opposite—that nothing ought to be done by govern- 
ment? 

Mr. WEBB. 
at all. * 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Exactly. Now, there is a dif- 
ference between the man who believes in what the gentleman 
just called the destruction of all government, which imputes 
to him a desire to destroy it by violence, and men like Tolstoi, 
who was tolerated even in Russia, where they hang those who 
would change government through terrorism. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They did not dare to execute 
Tolstoi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin had the 
floor for the purpose of interrogating the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
the gentleman from Michigan out of order? 

The SPEAKER. Of course he is. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I thought I asked the gentle- 
re to yield; if I did not, I apologize most profoundly, Mr. 
Speaker. 

= SPEAKER, Let us conduct this debate in decency and 
order, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina allow me to make just one more suggestion? 

Mr. WEBB. If my friend will make it very brief. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 1 am as bitterly opposed as the 
gentleman can possibly be to the terrorism sometimes prac- 
ticed in the United States—bomb throwing or anything of 
that sort-—and would as severely punish it. But I believe with 
Jefferson and the gentleman from North Carolina, as a Demo- 
frat ought to believe it, that in this Republic mere “error of 
‘pinion is never dangerous when reason is free to combat it.” 

the SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have such time as he may desire to com- 
plete his remarks, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
lous consent that the gentleman from Illinois be allowed to 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the immigration act, which endeavors to set forth 
the meaning of “ anarchist,” without desiring to take up the 
time of the House. A great deal of attention has been given to 

lc word, with the result that we provide in a section of the 
‘ct that the following classes shall be excluded; 

Anarchists or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow b 


see. oF jlolence of the Government of the United States or of all 
8 of law, or who disbelieve in or oppose all organized government, 


Does he want to destroy the city government 


[Laughter.] 








That there ought not to be any government 


Is 


or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate 
r teach the unlawful destruction of property. : 
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Now, I think the courts have all passed on this definition or 
description, and I do not believe there is any question as to the 
meaning of the word “ anarchist.” 

Mr. WEBB. I think the courts will construe the word 
“anarchistic’”’ to mean just about what the gentleman has de- 
scribed there—that is, a man opposed to all forms of govern- 
ment or those who advocate the overthrow by violence of all 
forms of government. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. We get the word “ nihilist ’ from Russia. where 
they believe in carrying out reforms by violence. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The differentiation that is placed in the immigra- 
tion law shows clearly that there are people who are anarchists 
“who are not advocating.” It says “anarchists who,” and if 
we can get it in here that will be perfectly safe, that excludes 
others. I appreciate fully what the gentleman wants to get in, 
and we may reach it some way; but the truth about the mat- 
ter is that philosophic anarchy is a state of society where 
government is unnecessary, and it would seem to me that we 
ought to differentiate the term so as to mean what we gener- 
ally think when we speak of “anarchy.” Now, this differentia- 
tion does not, and [I think we ought to have a qualifying 
adjective. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no doubt about the philosophic an- 
archists—I never knew much about such a one—would never 
be disturbed under this section. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The discussion, Mr. Speaker, seems to be 
on this point, that the anarchist is one who does not believe in 
any government and one who tries to bring about such a state. 
The former is harmless and the latter is harmful. You exclude 
the former by using the term “ anarchistic character,’ although 
there is no reason for it. I simply wish to suggest the con- 
sideration of this language as a substitute for “ anarchistiec 
character,” “or other character tending to incite disaffection 
with the orderly processes of government.” To incite disaffec- 
tion is an act or anarchy. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman has a very broad term, “ tend- 
ing,’ and then “to incite” and “ disaffection.” You have a 
very board expression, and I do not know if you could ever 
determine it. 

Now, gentlemen, if there is nobody else who wants to ask a 
question, I wish to express 

Mr. SCHALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield. 

Mr. SCHALL. I wanted to put this information in this morn- 
ing: A lady in this city of German descent received a letter 
from her sister in Germany, who is the mother of three sons, 
all of whom she has lost in the present war. After telling of her 
sorrows, she wound up her letter by saying that her only wish 
was that she had a bullet for herself and one for the Kaiser. 
A postscript to that letter, signed by the censor, says, “ Your 
siscer’s wish has been granted at sunrise this morning.” 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. In the naval bill where we gave the Presi- 
dent authority to commandeer shipyards we provide that all 
authority granted the President in this paragraph to be exer- 
cised in time of national emergency shall cease on March 1, 
1918. Now, has the gentleman considered putting a termination 
on the length of time when such a phrase shall be operative? 

Mr. WEBB. It will be operative until the national emergency 
is passed. 

Mr. GARDNER. But it reads that it will be operative from 
this time on as part of the law of the land. 

Mr. WEBB. It is never operative unless the President by 
proclamation makes it so. 

Mr. GARDNER. It occurred to me that it is such an exceed- 
ingly drastic provision that Lord Northcliff would have been 
put in jail if this had been a part of the law of Great Britain. 

Mr. WEBB. He suffered more of a censorship than this 
would give. 

Mr. GARDNER. This is not a censorship. It provides for 
a fine of not more than $10,000 for revealing anything that 
would be of use to the enemy. 

Mr. WEBB. They had a tighter censorship over there, but 
Lord Northcliff seems to have broken it down. 

Mr. GARDNER. He certainly performs a very useful serv- 
ice for the British people, and it seems to me that while it may 
be that it will prove successful and prove a desirable section— 
and I am not at all prepared to say it will not—I for one 
should feel a great deal safer if the authority granted the Presi- 
dent in this paragraph should terminate at the end of this 
present war, 
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Mr. WEBB. Do you not think it will? 

Mr. GARDNER. It is all sufficient to allow an espionage law 
to be passed for each war. 

Mr. WEBB. During each emergency in a war to which the 
United States is a party. 

Mr. GARDNER, My opinion is that it ought to apply only 
to this war. 

Mr. WEBB. If it does not work well, we will be apt to repeal 
it before the next war comes. 

Mr. GARDNER. I have in mind a letter in a paper the other 
day signed by Grenville L. Fortesque. It seems to me he 
reveals certain facts in regard to our air service, but it seems 
to me it was most necessary in order to awaken the people to 
the true facts as to that service, and yet Capt. Fortesque, who 

‘is an expert military writer, would certainly come under the 
provision of section 4. I am not prepared to say that he ought 
not to. 

Mr. WEBB. That depends entirely on whether the President 
forbids that such information be published on the ground that 
it would be of benefit to the enemy. 

Mr. GARDNER. Has the gentleman considered making that 
a part of the permanent law as against making it as the com- 
mandeering sections are? 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to making it apply to this 
war alone. If it works badly during this war, we will repeal it. 
If it works well, we will probably want it to stay on the statute 
books. 

Mr. GARDNER. I simply wanted the opinion of the gentleman 
on it. I am not disposed to set up my judgment against his. 

Mr. WEB. The object of this legislation now is that it 
shall apply during the present war. 

Mr. GARDNER. I understand. I wish to say that I have 
an amendment that I would like to submit to the gentleman 
later. 

Mr. HOWARD. In the next to the last word in line 17, on 
page 38, where it says “any harbor or waters of the United 
States,” did the gentleman intend that the word “ navigable ” 
should go in before the word “ waters ”? 

Mr. WEBB. Well, no. 

Mr. HOWARD. It looked to me as if the intention of the 
section was to protect the harbors and ships in the harbors and 
navigable waters of the harbors and keep them from being 
sunk, or the navigable streams from being obstructed. 

Mr. WEBB. That is what we meant. 

Mr. HOWARD. And I think the gentleman in drawing the 
draft of the bill overlooked putting the word “navigable” in 
the act. 

Mr. WEBB. I think 
would probably apply. 

Mr. SABBATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SABATH. I notice that section 600 provides against an 
attempt to export or ship from the United States any arms or 
munitions of war in violation of the law and prohibits any vessel 
from carrying any such munitions or arms. There is no provi- 
sion yet, as I can see, about the seizure of any vessels them- 
selves. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; there is a provision for the seizure of ves- 
sels, vehicles, and automobiles, and so forth. 

Mr. SABBATH. And they carry such arms and munitions? 
i have one particular case in mind where a ship or vessel is 
being built that is liable to go to the enemy. I have inquired of 
the department, and they say they have no jurisdiction now to 
seize any vessel that may go out of the country if it does not 
go directly or is mot assigned to the enemy. They may suspect 
strongly that eventually it may reach the enemy's port, but in 
the absence of any evidence or authority they can do nothing. 

Mr. WEBB. They can not seize it and retain it now. If 
this bill passes, they can. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman point out any proviso in 
this bill that would give the Department of the Nagy or the 
United States jurisdiction to seize the vessel? 

Mr. WEBB. Section 602 refers to seizing of the property. 

Mr. SABBATH. TI think there is no such provision. I have 
gone over two or three sections, 

Mr. WEBB. If he will turn to section 500, on page 41, he 
will see it. 

Mr. GARD. 
seizure. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman is satisfied that will cover it 
we need not look further for it. 

Mr. WEBB. I think it covers every idea that the Department 
of Justice or the Department of State had in mind. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman please explain one feat- 
ure on page 34, the first section of the bill, on line 15, “ or with 


wherever the water is navigable it 


Section 500, on page 41, covers the matter of 
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like intent or knowledge, or reason or believe, direct), 
directly ”? ; 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not exactly understand that. 1 , 
catch it. It is ambiguous to me. I can not comprehen: 

Mr. WEBB. That is where he gets the information f.. ; 
purpose of aiding the enemies of the United States, 1 
have the information, or he must have reasonable groyn¢ 
lieve that if he does get it it will be used to the injury 
United States. ae 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; but you qualify “reason to el; 
by saying “ directly or indirectly.” 

Mr. WEBB. You will notice, by reading line 8. th 
sity of repeating it down there. ' 

Mr. HOWARD. The use of those three words, “ diy 
indirectly,” in view of the words used on lines 8 and 9 
the act appear to me ambiguous. 

Mr. WEBB. We want to punish him if he undertakes ( 
it to foreign countries, directly or indirectly, if he underts): 
to injure the United States. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not think those three words )) 
have any reference to the first two lines. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; the intent to injure is required. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yiel|° 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North ( 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I do for a question. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman al 
sentence in section 4 on page 36. The gentleman will 
the language, “ Any national emergency resulting from : 
to which the United States is a party.” Of course, 1 think 
that would mean in reality the existence of war. The chair. 
man has already stated that that was his understanding. (er- 
tainly an emergency resulting from a condition of war is 
thing you enn hardly contemplate, because an emergency 
temporary passing thing, and it is not intended that this bill 
should operate only in such phase, but it should certain 
operate during the existence of this war. 

Let me suggest to the gentleman’s consideration 
consideration of the committee that they should use t¢! n- 
guage “during the existence of the war between the United 
States and Germany.” Then it will not be necessary to issue ; 
yeroclamation of such emergency. Would it not be 
entirely unnecessary that during this war every time the Presi- 
dent desired to issue a proclamation he should say i! 
emergency exists, when the very emergency provided for is 
war itself? It weuld make unnecessary the first proclamation 
entirely. 

Mr. WEBB. It may not be necessary to have this p 
mation during the entire existence of the war, onl) 
emergency. You might have a cessation of hostilities au 
down the bars. You might have a truce. That was tlie ides 
in leaving it to tte President to make a proclamation that an 
emergency exists. 

Mr. TOWNER. I grant you that, but the conditio: 
would not exist between ths United States and Gerinah 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; it would. A war will exist between | 
United States and Germany, until there is a treaty of peu 
strictly and technically speaking. 

Mr. TOWNER. That must be done by operation of la 
therefore no condition of law will exist. 

Mr. WEBB. We want to give the President the 0 
say that an emergency exists or does not exist. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not offer that as an amendment. I 
just present that for the consideration of the committee 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman ): 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Section 4 has been referred to—! (0 | 
know whether there is any difference as to the construction, 
if the gentleman from North Carolina cares to express [11s 
on that subject I would be glad. This is in the form of 2! 
terrogatory: That a national emergency may exist; that 
facts may exist, but so far as making this section fects 
national emergencies do not exist until the President recoss” 
them and issues a proclamation? 

Mr. WEBB. That is correct. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Then the existence of an emerson’ 
pends entirely upon the President, and whether any action <8" 
be taken on that condition which he recognizes depends ule" 
his judgment. Then the true conditions and the truc facts, 
apart from the proviso, are, first, that the President recognises 
by proclamation an emergency, and, second, recognizes [he 
right given him by his judgment to issue the proclamation PT 
hibiting certain acts. . I did not suppose there was ny differ: 
ence, 
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Mr. WEBB. I think my friend has the right interpretation. 
It might be that he would not issue a proclamation unless he 
thought the emergency of war required it. 

Now. gentlemen, I am greatly obliged to you for your pa- 
sence and the time given me. We present you a bill which 
we think each Member can afferd to support—one which pro- 
soots the innocent and catches the guilty and tends to preserve 
and protect our Government. [Applause.] 

Title I, on the subject of espionage, attempts to safeguard 
and protect our national defense secrets. 

Section 1 would punish any person who, with intent or knowl- 
alge, or reason to believe that the information to be obtained is 
+, be used to the injury of the United States, copies, takes, 
makes, or obtains, or attempts to copy, take, make, or obtain, 
any sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue print, plan, 
model, instrument, and so forth, connected with the national 
defense or any copy thereof. 

Section 2 prescribes a punishment for anyone who, with like 
intent, knowledge, or reason to believe, communicates, delivers, 
transmits, or attempts to communieate, deliver, or transmit to 
any foreign Government, or faction, or agency thereof, or to 
any party or military force within such foreign Government 
anv information, document, writing, code book, signal book, 
sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue print, ete., re- 
lating to the national defense. In time of peace the punishment 
prescribed is a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 20 years, or both. In time of war the pun- 
ishment is imprisonment for not more than 30 years, or by 
death. 

Section 3 prescribes a punishment for any person having pos- 
cession of, access to, control over, or being instructed with, 
any of the things enumerated in section 2, belonging to, intended 
for, or under the control of the United States, relating to the 
national defense who willfully and without proper authority 
communicates or transmits, or attempts to communicate or 
transmit the same to any person, or willfully retains the same 
and fails to deliver it on demand to the person lawfully entitled 
to receive it, or through gross negligence permits the same to 
be removed from its proper place of custody, er delivered to 
anyone not lawfully entitled to receive it, or to be lost, stolen, 
abstracted, or destroyed. 

Section 4 authorizes the President, by proclamation, to declare 
the existence of a national emergency, arising either out of a 
war in which the United States is engaged or out of the threat 
of such a war, and by proclamation to prohibit the publishing 
or communicating of, or the attempt to publish or communicate, 
any information relating to the national defense which, in his 
judgment, is of such character that it is or might be useful to 
the enemy. By express proviso, it is declared that nothing in 
this section shall be construed to limit or restrict any discus- 
sion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Govern- 
ment or the publication of the same. 

Section 5 preseribes a punishment for anyone who, in time 
of war, willfully makes or conveys reports or statements with 
the intent to interfere with the operation of our armed forces, 
or to promote the success of the enemy, or who willfully causes 
or attempts to cause insubordination, disloyalty, or refusal of 
duty in the armed forces of the United States. 

Section 6 provides for the punishment of a conspiracy on the 
part of two or more persons to commit the offense designated in 
sections 2, 4, or 5. 

Section 7 provides a punishment for any person who harbors 
or conceals a person whom he knows, or has reasonable grounds 
to believe or suspect, has committed or is about to commit any 
of the offenses enumerated in this title. 

Section 8 preserves the jurisdiction of the general courts- 
martial, military commissions, and naval courts-mertial under 
existing law, 

Section 9 extends the jurisdiction of offenses under this title 
to the high seas or elsewhere within the admiralty and maritime 
Jurisdiction of the United States. 
¥ Section 10 simply repeals the act of March 3, 1911, entitled 
An act to prevent the disclosure of national-defense secrets.” 

Hitle I deals with foreign and domestic vessels in the ports of 
the United States, 
eee 200 provides that when the President declares a 
hallonal emergency to exist the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the ‘pproval of the President, may make rules and regulations 
: oe the anchorage and movement of any vessel, foreign 
the’ 7 stic, in the territorial waters of the United States; 
ane me inspect the vessel at any time; place guards 
“ injure aes it necessary to secure such vessel from damage 
Of the Unit a prevent damage or injury to any harbor or waters 
hha east States or to secure the observance of the rights 

Dligations of the United States, may take full possession 
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and control of the vessel and remove from the vessel its officers 
and crew and all other persons not specially authorized to 
remain aboard. Within the territorial waters of the Canal Zone 
the Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized to act instead 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 201 provides for the forfeiture of the vessel and the 
punishment of those in charge of the vessel for failure to com- 
ply with the regulations authorized to be made in the preceding 
section, or for obstructing or interfering with the exercise of 
any power conferred by this title. 

Section 202 prohibits the owner, master, or person in charge 
of any private vessel in ‘the territorial waters of the United 
States from willfully causing or permitting the destruction or 
injury of the vessel or from knowingly permitting it to be used 
as a place of resort for those conspiring or preparing to commit 
any offense against the United States or in violation of the 
treaties of the United States or the obligations of the United 
States under the law of nations, and so forth. As a penalty it 
provides for the forfeiture of the vessel and the punishment of 
those guilty of the acts condemned. 

Section 203 authorizes the President to employ such part of 
the land or naval forces of the United States as he may deem 
necessary to execute the provisions of this title: 

Title III prescribes a punishment for any person who sets fire 
to a vessel within the jurisdiction of the United States. or a 
vessel of American registry on the high seas, or tc its cargo, or 
who tampers with its motive power or instrumentalities of 
navigation, or places bombs or explosives upon it, or does any 
other act to or upon it with the intent to injure or endanger its 
safety or the safety of its cargo or persons on board. 

Title IV makes it a criminal offense while the United States 
is at war to unlawfully injure or destroy by fire or explosives, 
or to attempt to so injure or destroy any article -r the place 
whereir it is produced or stored with the intent to prevent, 
interfere with, or obstruct, the exportation of such article from 
the United States. 

Title V, under the subject of enforcement of neutrality. is 
designed to enrble this Government to better maintain its posi- 
tion as a neutral nation in time of war to which the United 
States is not a party. 

Under section 500 the President or person authorized by him 
is given power to withhold clearance from or forbid the depar- 
ture of any vessel during a war when the United States is a 
neutral nation, whenever there is reasonable cause to believe 
that the vessel is about .o carry fuel, arms, ammunition, ete., 
to any warship, tender, or supply ship of a foreign belligerent 
nation in violation of the laws or treaties of the United States 
or of the obligations of the United States under the law of 
nations. 

Section 501 gives the President power, under the same condi- 
tions, to detain any vessel (other than one which hus eatered 
our ports as a public vessel) which is armed or is manifestly 
built for warlike purposes, or has been converted into a vessel 
suitable for warlik> purposes, until the owner or person in 
charge furnishes satisfactory proof that the vessel will not be 
employed to cruise against or attempt to commit hostilities upon 
the subjects or property of a foreign country with which the 
United States is at peace, and that the vesscl will not be sold or 
delivered to any belligerent nation or any agent or citizen 
thereof. 

Section 502 prescribes a penalty for doing or attempting to 
do the things prohibited in the two preceding sections, 

Section 503 makes it tnlawful for the master, owner, or per 
son having charge of a vessel built, equipped, or armec, or 
converted into a vessel of war tc send the vessel out of the 
jurisdiction of the United States during che existenve of a war 
in which the United States is a neufral nation for the purpose 
of delivering it to a belligerent nation or an agent or citizen 
thereof, or with reasonable cause to believe that it will be em- 
ployed in the service of such belligerent nation after it leaves 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

In addition to the facts now required by law to be set out in 
the masters’ and shippers’ manifests before clearance will be 
issued, section 504 requires, during such time, that the person 
in charge of the vessel and also the consignor of the sargo shall 
each file a statement, duly verified, that the cargo or any part 
thereof is or is not to be delivered to other vessels in port or to 
be transshipped on the high seas; ana if it is to be so delivered 
or transshipped, stating the kind of article, the name of the 
person, corporation, etc., to whom delivery or -ransshipmient is 
to be made, and the value and total quantity thereof. 

Section 505 authorizes the collector of customs of the district, 
subject to review by the Secretary of the Treasury, to refuse 
clearance to a vessel when it appears not entitled thereto, or 
when there is reasonable cause te believe that the additional 
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statement required in the preceding section is false, and to for- 
bid by formal notice the departure of any vessel not requiring 
clearance papers; and thereupon it is made unlawful for such 
vessel to depart from the port or from the jurisdiction of the 
United States, 

Section 506 prescribes a penalty not exceeding a fine of 
$10,000 or imprisonment of not more than five years, or both, 
and also a forfeiture of the vessel, ete., for the violation of 
any of the provisions of this title not otherwise provided for. 

By the provisions of section 507, where two or more parties 
conspire to violate the provisions of sections 501, 502, and 503, 
and one or more of the parties does any act to effect the object 
of the conspiracy, each of the parties to the conspiracy becomes 
subject to the penalties prescribed in these sections. 

Under the provisions of section 508, if a person belonging to 
the armed land or naval forces of a belligerent nation or fac- 
tion of such nation is interned in the United States in accord- 
ance with the law of nations, and leaves the limits of in- 
ternment without permission or willfully overstays a leave of 
absence granted, authority is given to rearrest him and return 
him to the place of internment and there confine him for such 
period as the official of the United States in charge directs. A 
penalty of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both, is prescribed for any person subject 
to and within the jurisdiction of the United States who aids or 
entices any such interned person to escape or attempt to escape 
from the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Section 509 reenacts section 13 of the Penal Code, with 
amendments thereto, so as to prohibit the furnishing of money 
for or taking part in any military or naval expedition from 
the United States against any foreign country, or the know- 
ingly exporting or shipping or attempting to export or ship 
‘arms or munitions of war from the United States in connec- 
tion with such expedition or enterprise. 

Section 510 gives the President power to use such part of 
the land or naval forces of the United States as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title, 

Section 511 so amends section 15 of the Penal Code as to 
include in the provisions of the section the possessions of the 
United States as well as the United States, and to grant to 
the President the additional power to detail or prevent any 
foreign vessel from departing from the United States or any 
of its possessions in all cases in which by the law of nations 
or the treaties of the United States it is not entitled to depart. 

Section 512 simply repeals the joint resolution enacted March 
4, 1915, entitled “ Joint resolution to empower the President 
to better enforce and maintain the neutrality of the United 
States.” 

Title VI deals with the seizure of arms. Section 600 gives 
authority to the officials designated to seize and detain arms 
or munitions of war, and the vessel or vehicle containing them, 
whenever an attempt is made to export or ship or take such 
arms or munitions of war out of the United States in viola- 
tion of law, or whenever there is known or probable cause to 
believe that they are to be so exported, shipped, or taken. If 
upon due inquiry it is found that the property seized was 
about to be so unlawfully exported, shipped, or taken, then it 
shall be forfeited to the United States, 

Sections 601 to 605, inclusive, prescribe the procedure in the 
courts to determine the legality of the seizure and the dispo- 
sition of the property. 

Section 606 authorizes the President to employ such part of 
the land and naval forces of the United States as he may deem 
necessury to carry out the purposes of this title. 

Title VII deals with the disturbance of our foreign relations. 

Section 700 makes it a crime for anyone to willfully and 
knowingly make any untrue statement under oath which he 
knows or has reason to believe will or may be used to influence 
the measures or conduct of the United States or of any foreign 
Government or of any officer or agent of the United States or of 
any foreign Government in relation to any dispute er contro- 
versy between such foreign Government and the United States. 

Section 701 prescribes a penalty for anyone within the juris- 
diction of the United States who falsely assumes or pretends to 
be a diplomatic or consular or other official of a foreign Govern- 
ment duly accredited as such to the Government of the United 
States, with the intent to defraud such foreign Government or 
any person, and takes upon himself to act as such, or. who in 
such pretended character demands, obtains, or attempts to ob- 
tain from such foreign Government or from any person any 
money, paper, document, or other valuable thing. 

Section 702 prescribes a penalty for any person other than a 
diplomatic or consular officer or attaché who acts in the United 
States as an agent of a foreign Government without first noti- 
fying the Secretary of State. 
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Section 703 defines the meaning of the words “ for, 
ernment” as applied to certain existing laws. 

Section 704 prescribes a punishment for those who w., 
spire in this country to injure or destroy specific proj 
ate within a foreign country and belonging to a fo 
ernment, or a political subdivision thereof, with w) 
United States is at peace when one or more of the con. 
commits an act in this country to further such conspi;., 
such injury or destruction would constitute an offens, dad 
able by imprisonment in the country where the property 
ate. This section requires that the indictment mys; 
the specific property to be injured or destroyed. 

Title VIII deals with passports. Section 800 preseyj 
fee that shall be charged for issuing passports, and furt! 
vides that the applicant for a passport must first sii) 
application therefor in writing, subscribed and duly yi 
containing a true recital of every matter of fact whic 
required by law or by any rule authorized by law to |) 
as a prerequisite to the issuance of the passport. 

Section 801 prescribes a punishment for any person wii ; 
fully and knowingly makes a false statement in the applicnsin) 
for a passport with the intent to induce or secure the issisjjeo .) 
the passport either for himself or for the use of another, ep. 
trary to the laws or rules regulating its issuance, or why wi)!- 
fully and knowingly uses or attempts to use or furnishes to ay) 
other for use any passport secured by means of such fyls 
statement. 

Section 802 prescribes a punishment for those who willfully 
and knowingly use or attempt to use a passport issued for the 
use of another, or uses or attempts to use a passport in viol: 
tion of the conditions or restrictions therein contained, or o: 
the rules prescribed and printed on the passport in pursuance 
to the laws regulating its issuance, or furnishes such passport 
to another for use by another than the person for whom it was 
issued. 

Section 803 prescribes the punishment to be administered 
to anyone upon conviction of having made, forged, couter- 
feited, mutilated, or altered any passport, with intent to use 
it or that it may be used by another; or tu anyone who will- 
fully and knowingly uses or attempts to use, or furnishes ty 
another for use, any such passport, or any passport validly 
issued, but which has become void thereafter by reason of some 
condition. 

Title IX prohibits the counterfeiting of the Government seal 

Section 900 would punish anyone who fraudulently aflixes thi 
seal of-any executive department or bureau, and so forth, 
upon any certificate, document, and so forth, and would also 
punish the person who, with knowledge of its fraudulent char- 
acter and with wrongful and fraudulent intent, uses such cer- 
tificate, document, and so forth, or transfers it to another fol 
use. 

Section 901 punishes in like manner the making or 
a false seal of any executive department, and so forth. or : 
person who with wrongful intent has possession of sucl falsely 
made seal. 

Section 902 also makes it a crime and prescribes © 
ment for anyone who falsely makes, forges, or counterteits i 
naval, military, or official pass or permit. 

Title X deals with the subject of search warrants. 

Section 1000 sets out the necessary procedure to fave : 
search warrant issued. 

Section 1001 prescribes the procedure to be follows 
judge upon a proper application for a search warrant liv) 
been made, and directs how it shall be served whch 

Section 1002 lays down the procedure to be followed 
the seizure has been made. 

Section 1003 directs that the search warrant shal! 
to any other than an officer of the United States dul 
ized te enforce, or assist in the enforcement of. 
thereof or to a person duly authorized therefor |) 
President, . 

Section 1004 prescribes the punishment to be ac! ster 
to anyone who knowingly and willfully obstructs or resis’ 
assaults any officer while serving or attempting to 
search warrant. 

Title XI deals with the use of the mails. ! 

Mails of such character as would be in violation 
the provisions of this act, or which are of a tres 
anarchistic character, are declared to be nonmailal': | 
and are barred from the mails by section 1100. 5 Mail 

Section 1101 makes it a crime and prescribes a pursue’ 
for any person who uses or attempts to use the |i's 
transmitting matter declared by this title to be hon! 
Jurisdiction to try the offender is vested cither in t\ 
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where the nonmailable matter was mailed or in any district 
to which it was carried for delivery. 

Title XII defines various terms in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

" Mr. WALSH. To be recognized in my own right. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I am a member ofthe committee, and I am in 
favor of the bill except one section. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr, Chairman, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Wess], has well said, the committee has given serious con- 
sideration to the problems presented in this measure. 

The question may arise as to why such drastic provisions 
should be adopted to be part of the law of the land during 
peace times. It is perfectly apparent that a spy or a hireling 
of a foreign government who seeks te get information with 
reference to our national defense finds his best opportunity in 
large measure at a time when possibly the officials of this 
Nation or the citizens of the Republic have no suspicion that he 
is engaged in any such work. This measure is so framed as to 
prohibit the securing of such information. An&® when I say 
“this measure’ I mean Title I, the first 10 sections of this bill. 
It is so framed as to prohibit the getting of information re- 
lating to the national defense in pence times with any intent 
to make use of that information in a manner which will be to 
the injury of the United States. Clearly this ought to be pro- 
hibited. 

That section is followed by another one, which makes it ap 
offense to communieate information relating to the national de- 
fense procured with that intent. These two sections are equally 
applicable in peace and war times, with the exception that in 
the second section if it is violated during war the penalty is 
more severe, 

Now, my colleagues on the committee are aware of my atti- 
tude with relation to section 4 of this bill, and I am unalterably 
opposed to the provisions of section 4 of this measure, be- 
cause, I submit, it is placing a wide authority in the hands of 
the President. It will place in his hands such power that, no 
matter how well-intentioned he may be in the enforcement of 
this regulation or the conditions of the proclamation, in its en- 
forcement innocent publishers—and there are such—may suffer 
unjustly, and it will work great hardship. 

The newspapers of the country will probably continue to be 
published whether this section is retained in the bill or not. 
But we have to-day a censorship of the press which has been 
in vogue for several weeks, and it has been followed by the 
publishers of the newspapers simply at the request of the de- 
partments. I submit that the President, as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces of the Nation, is now vested with 
authority te exercise the right of censorship over the news- 
papers of this Nation with relation to information useful to 
the enemy, so that we need not write into the law such a 
Stringent provision as this. The Secretary of the Navy, as is 
known, has asked the newspapers of the country not to publish 
hews with reference to the arrival or departure of vessels in 
ind from the ports of the United States, and I have, watched 
with some eare the various newspapers which come to my 
office and others which from time to time I see, and I have yet 
to see any news published with reference to the arrival or de- 
parture or ships to or from our shores. So I say that this pro- 
Vision in section 4 can be covered in a similar manner, 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Suppose some newspaper, desiring to be very 
enterprising, publishes some information which this voluntary 
censorship prohibits. What punishment is there for it? 

Mr. WALSH. What information does the gentleman mean? 

Mr. IGOE. Information that this voluntary censorship would 
prohibit the publication of, or which the papers are requested 
hot to publish, 

Mr. WALSH. What is the punishment now? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know that there is any. 

Mr. IGOE. Does not the gentleman think some of the news- 
cee might violate that voluntary censorship in time of 
§ Ss? 

Mr. WALSH. But they have not. 

Mr. IGOE. Suppose they should. This law is intended to 
exist for some time. 
the tay ee Yes; but this section as it is incorporated in 
mati gives the President legislative power to say what infor- 

‘tion is or might be useful to the enemy, and nobody knows 
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and nobody can find out what it might be under the proclama- 
tion, and he can refer this to a censorship bureau, which I 
understand has already been created, and which will pass upon 
this news 

Mr. 1Gbn. Under this censorship, which you say is suffi- 
cient, who passes on it now? 

Mr. WALSH. The heads of the departments, with reference 
to the movement, arrival, and departure of vessels. 

Mr. IGOR. If they are willing to abide by that, what harm 
is there in punishing those who violate these restrictions? 

Mr. WALSH. If they are willing to abide by that, why write 
it into the law? 

Mr. IGOE. Because they might violate it. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they violated it? Does the gentleman 
know of an instance where the present censorship has heen 
violated ? 

Mr. IGOE. I saw the statement in the newspapers that after 
the Secretary of the Navy had requested the newspapers not to 
publish information about ships leaving these shores the Secre 
tary of the Navy had rebuked two newspapers of this country 
for disregarding his request. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they repeated the offense? 

Mr. IGOE. I do not know. I do not read the papers enough 
to know. The gentleman probably does. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the gentleman satisfied that a rebuke 
from a high Government official would be ample punishment? 

Mr. IGOE. No. I will tell you what I think about it. 
I think that as long as we are going to have rules to prohibit 
the publication of information useful to the enemy any news 
paper that violates it in the face of knowing the possible effect 
of that publication ought to receive some punishment under the 
law. 

Mr. WALSH. 
in mind? 

Mr. IGOF. 

Mr. 
knows. 

Mr. IGOK. I am willing to leave it to the department. 

Mr. WALSH. We have net had a gentleman before our corm- 
mittee who could tell us the kind of information that this see- 
tion was framed to cover. 

Mr. IGOE. No; but the newspapers are very willing te ac- 
cept these regulations that are being made now; and under 
this section I take it that the President will make rules tha 
wéll be no more stringent than the ones that are made now. I 
suppose they may be changed from day to day. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman refer to the regulatiens 
or censorship that are in effect now? 

Mr. IGOE. Those that the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. WALSH. That who is talking about? 

Mr. IGOE. By the Secretary of the Navy and by the Seere- 
tary of War, which are being so well adhered to by the news- 
papers. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman a 

Mr. IGOR. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows well that section 4 24 
reported by his committee is not the language to which assent 
was given by the newspaper men at their conference. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman knows that the Attorney General 
said the newspapers were satisfied with the section, which we 
afterwards found they were not satisfied with. At least they 
changed their minds, perhaps, as a good many people do. As 
far as I am concerned, I do not suppose you can draw a section 
that will be satisfactory to all fhe newspapers. They woul! 
rather have no restrictions at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, this section applies to others | 
sides the newspapers. The newspapers whole 
patriotic as the average citizen. There may be exceptions, but 
we ought to be reasonable. 

Mr. IGOEK. The gentleman knows I have been rather in 
clined to be very lenient with these restrictions. I do not want 
to see people deprived of the right to criticize and comment 
upon the actions of the Government, and I do not want the 
newspapers to be deprived of that right, because we must have 
discussions of these matters and criticism of them, but I do 
not want the right given to the newspapers or to the citizens 
to publish or communicate information useful to the enemy, 
and I am willing to leave it to somebody to say what informa- 
tion that is. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. ff I reeollect the gentleman's attitude 
aright, he was willing to strike out the “ information ” in sec 
tion 2, which might be communicated, but he prefers that the 
word “information” be retained in section 4 with relation to 
the communicating or publishing. The publishing will be done 
by the newspapers, but all the ecommmnications will not be car 
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ried by the newspapers. A man may send a telegram, perfectly 
innocently, and it may be in violation of this proclamation, or it 
might be useful to the enemy although it may never reach the 
chemy; and as was pointed out by the inquiry of the gentle- 
man froin Illinois, you can not specify in the proclamation just 
what information is going to be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. 1GOk. I will say to the gentleman that we are not going 
to deprive the people of this country of a law because we can- 
not satisfy everybody. The safety of the country comes first 
id we must do the best we can, 

Mr. WALSH. Does the genfleman think that with the 
climination of section 4 we are powerless to punish the publica- 
tion of information that might be useful to the enemy? 

Mr. IGOR. Not powerless, no; but I think under section 4 we 
can prohibit the publication of some things that there might be 
some question about under the other section. 

Mr. WALSH. Not unless in the judgment of the President 
he proclaims to the world that it might be useful to the enemy. 
You can not choke all avenues of news. The papers will get 
news and they will publish it. An item that we have in Con- 
cress appropriated $3,000,000,000 might or might not be useful 
to the enemy, and this item of news could be deleted by a 
censorship board. 

Mr. IGOE. He does not have to specify any particular in- 
formation. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman speaking by authority? 

Mr. IGOK. I do not speak for the President any more than 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. The effect of the section was indicated by my 
question to the chairman of the committee. It will be the 
establishment of a censorship bureau, and, as was pointed out 
by my colleague from Massachusetts, the publisher of the Lon- 
don Times could not have voiced his criticism of the Govern- 
ment if they had had any such law in England at the beginning 
of this war. 

Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. The section says: 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Govy- 
ernment or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives. 

Mr. PLATT. That may not be as broad as it ought to be. 
This is not the language that we first criticized. The bill has 
been changed, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; it is a new section in entirely different 
language and applies to differen: conditions. 

Mr. PLATT. I will say that in piping times of peace, when 
I get there, I am engaged in newspaper business. I do not ex- 
actly like this, but 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think a section such as this 
would be necessary in order for him to conduct a perfectly fair 
and loyal publication? 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows that information gets into 
the newspapers not necessarily by intent, that news agencies 
gather the news, and therefore I think a censorship is a good 
thing to prevent information being sent out by these agencies 
und thus getting it into the newspapers. 

Mr. WALSH. Then it is the opinion of the gentleman that 
this would authorize the establishment of a censorship bureau? 

Mr, PLATT. I suppose it would, and I suppose that is the 
purpose, 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Suppose a newspaper is about to publish the 
fact that there were only a certain number of troops sent to a 
certain transport when there ought to have been a greater 
number. Is it supposed that we shall submit that statement 
to the censor and only be subject to punishment if it is for- 
bidden to publish it, or is it intended that if he publishes that 
statement in disobedience of the censor he shall be punished? 
Is that what the bill tries to cover? Suppose a censor gives a 
inan permission to publish a statement; can he plead that as a 
bar? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand so. 

Mr. GARDNER. It does not say so. 

Mr, WALSH. No, it does not say so; but it is intended, in my 
opinion, to be administered in exactly that way. 

Br. GARDNER. Is it not a protection to the newspaper man 
if it does establish a censorship? 

Mr. WALSH. In that case it would be; but suppose instead 
of that the newspaper man said that it is rumored that on such 
and such a date so many troops are to be sent to such a place, 
and if that be true the War Department ought to be sandbagged, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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or some similar expression. He could give that ing, 

in the manner of criticism under this section. He 6) 
within the proviso that he was criticizing the acts anu ,,, 
of the Government. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is hardly a fair assumptir 
the language. This applies to information given «4; ..., 
already public. ai 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so; it is criticism of the 9.i< 4, 
poficies of the Government. ‘The policy might be formyl:;,.) )... 
before any affirmative act was done in pursuance of the policy. 

Mr. PLATT. He must know first what the policy js. 

Mr. WALSH. The policy of the Government may or yy. 
have been announced. It may relate to statements mace }, f 
a committee of Congress or on the floor of the House or Sens;,. 

Mr. GARDNER. Would it not be a protection to the pov 
paper man to have a censorship? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. I do not think the jross ,, 
the country ought to be compelled to submit to such an aphit; 
censorship, more drastic than ever in Russia under the (yay. 

Mr. GARDNER. If you do not have a censor to whom to sy). 
mit the matters, a man may incidentally find himself liable to 4 
fine of $10,000 and imprisonment. 

Mr. WALSH. I think you will find plenty of people listite 4, 
punishment under the provisions of the bill who do not dream 
of it to-day. But to think the entire press must submit. prac- 
tically every news item to the censors, because the President 
can, in his judgment, say such item “ might be” useful to the 
enemy is clearly an invasion of the freedom of the press. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman contend that there should 
be no sort of censorship of newspapers in a time of war? 

Mr. WALSH. I have made no such contention. 

Mr. TILSON. I understood the gentleman to say that in an- 
swer to his colleague 

Mr. WALSH. I said that newspapers should not be required 
to submit to this broad censorship. I stated at the outset of my 
remarks that I believed the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Arn® and Navy now has ample authority to say what 
information shall be given to the newspapers or what shall be 
published. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes that some information 
absolutely true, and because it is true, would be all the more 
harmful. 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
movement of troops. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The illustration is not a happ) 
one in the establishment of a censorship. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know how happy it is, but I know 
that the censorship is established, and I doubt if the gentle- 
tleman or any other Member of this body can to-day find out 
where the cruiser Montana is; and if Members of the House 
can not do so, I doubt if members of the press can. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have a son on a Jattleshi, 
and I do not know where that battleship is. 

Mr. WALSH. And that censorship was established without 
any suclt law as this. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; that was established with: 
out any authority of law; and now, with respect to the other 
illustration, as to whether there should be publication of a crit 
cism of the feeding of the troops, I do not think that that Is ° 
matter that should be censored. I think the public should have 4 
right to criticize the administration with respect to matters that 
do not reveal to the enemy the troops or the whereabouts | 
movements; but as to whether or not cthey are prope! y fed, 
that is a matter that should be left open to the wire! : 
criticism. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas t!! 
the particular phase to which he refers is covered in the proviso 
and also in the following section. Now, with reference to [i> 
chapter on espionage—— —* 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yiclc: 

Mr. WALSH. I yield for a question. 

not 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. On that point of the proviso, is |! 2° 
true that the criticism must be so worded and necessarily |V" 


ited to a general criticism of policy, and it could not Ghee 
any facts in bringing out the criticism? Let us assunic tha 
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Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman in reply to his 
question that in another legislative body there was an addi- 
tional proviso added to this section which would prohibit any 
-riticism Which would convey any information prohibited by 
the foregoing part of the section, but that was stricken out by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. In view of what the gentleman has just said, 
would not the proclamation of the President be limited to such 
publication as wou!'d be useful to the enemy? 

Mr. WALSH. Not such publication as would be useful but 
such publication as might be, and he could make that in the 
proadest possible way. He could say by proclamation that he 
prohibited the publication of any information relating to the 
national defense, “ because in my judgment it might be useful 
to the enemy.” 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman will admit, if it be true that 
it would be or might be useful to the enemy, that he ought to 
have the power in time of war to prevent its publication. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I contend he has it now. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman contends that there is no pen- 
alty at present; that the President can prohibit something, but 
that he can not punish for violation of his proclamation. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I think if the prior sections are examined 
it will be seen that a penalty is provided. He can prohibit, but 
with relation to information of that character, of course, any 
information might be useful to the enemy. Information of that 
character is in the custody of some one, and the President can 
absolutely prohibit its being imparted to anyone else. 

Mr. PLATT. But suppose some one gets it and publishes it. 
He can not punish him. 

Mr. WALSH. He can punish the person who imparted the 
information, and under another section the person making it 
public can be also heavily punished. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows the character of some 
of the newspapers in some of our large cities. Does he not think 
it might be a wise thing to have a chance to impose a penalty 
upon some of them? I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes. I think you can punish them, but I 
do not think you ought to throttle them in this way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, May I ask my colleague from New York 
a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I prefer to have the gentleman do that in his 
own time. As I stated, the portion of this bill with relation to 
espionage was the one which gave cause to most of the criticism 
which has arisen with reference to this proposed measure; but 
there are other sections of the bill which are equally important, 
and as to which, we are advised, the department was powerless 
to act in order to safeguard property and the rights of the Na- 
tion, as well as to make secure its harbors and other waters. 

As to the title relating to vessels in the ports of the United 
States, I am willing to admit possibly there is no present need 
for such legislation, because practically all of the vessels -o 
Which this would apply are owned wholly or in part by the Gov- 
ernment or the citizens of the Government with which we are 
how at war, but I believe it is wise to have this legislation on 
our statute books. There is also a prohibition and penalty 
for violation thereof relating to injuring vessels by setting them 
ifire or placing explosives thereon. We have aiso incorporated 
a section to punish the destruction of any article or the place 
in which it is produced or stored intended for exportation. 


The title with relation to the enforcement of neutrality is 
presented to the committee after most careful consideration by 
the Treasury Department and the Attorney General. We have 
incorporated a section entitled “ nine,” which I understand is 
Siinilar to laws abroad with relation to counterfeiting or tam- 
bering with military passes, and I assume the author of this 
secUuon, who is a member of the committee, expects to explain 
his provision and the necessity therefor. Now, with relation 
to Title XI, the use of the mails, I would say that it is much 
inilder in character 
__ Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield on 
Titie VI before he proceeds to the other? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 


_Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In subdivision 604, under Title 
VI, there is a provision that after certain legal proceedings have 
been had in respect to rights of property that the property may 
be returned to the owner upon the payment by the owner of 
costs, which, I take it, includes attorney’s fees. On what theory 
did the committee report a provision that would require the 
rightful owner of property to pay the costs before he would be 
entitled to possession of the property ? 

Mr. GARD. I beg your pardon, is the gentleman address- 
ing me? 
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I was addressing the gentleman 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
who has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. This relates to the seizure of arms intended 
to be exported from the United States in violation of law and 
authorizes the authorities to seize those arms and if, after trial, 
it is found by the jury, if a jury is demanded, that they were 
not so intended the owner 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
costs? 

Mr. WALSH. Paying the costs and legal expenses. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, why is not the owner of 
the property, when it is decided by a trial or a series of trials 
that his property was not intended for a wrongful use, entitled 
to possession of it without the payment of all these legal ex 
penses, which perhaps would amount to a confiscation of his 
property ? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; he can give bond. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes’; but why should he be 
quired to give a bond? 

Mr. WALSH. Because a month after he gets.the property 
back he may attempt to violate it in the same way. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; but the court 
cided 

Mr. WALSH. In that particilar instance it is not intended, 
although personally I think very likely the might be 
assessed on the Government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think if he is entitled to his 
property it ought to be returned free to him of all paymeut of 
costs. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no authority to accept an amendment, 
but I suppose the committee will be glad to consider it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Before the gentleman goes 
into a discussion concerning the regulation matter in the mails 
I would like to ask him if this entire measure is intended to be 
a war mensure—that is to say, an emergency measure? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I think that a majority of the provisions 
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are intended to apply in time of peace, but the punishment in 
time of war for some violatious is more severe. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would that apply to the 


publication of anarchistie statements? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, neutrality applies in time of peace. 
The provisions relating to the enforcement of neutrality, search 
warrants, passports, counterfeiting, and the like, apply in time 
of peace. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How about the publication 
of anarchistie articles in newspapers; is that a war measure? 


Mr. WALSH. That is intended to be enforced in time of 
peace. They can be refused the use of the mails in peace or war 
times. Anything of a treasonable or anarchistic nature is de- 


clared to be nonmailable. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? Is this to be permanent law? 
Mr. WALSH. I understand it is until repealed or modified. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What should go through the 
mails is usually left to the judgment of the Postmaster Generai. 
Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, I would say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that, as I understand, the present law gives the posi- 


masters of the various offices the right to exclude certain 
matter from the mails, such as obscene matter and lottery 


tickets, and the like, under existing law, and in this section we 
simply add to the class of matter that is nonmailable and which 
will be excluded by the postmasters. 

It will not necessarily have to be sent down here to the de 
partment. The postinaster where it is sought to mail it is em- 
powered to and probably will refuse to receive it, as he 
under existing law with reference to lottery tickets, and 
forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us look into this a littie. 
I come from a district that is very peaceable and law abiding; 
but in that district and in western Washington we have had 
I. W. W. riots off and on for years, and nearly all of them 
started over wages and developed into free-speech riots; we 
have had numerous socialistic “community” towns, and we 
had an anarchist and free-love settlement that gloated over the 
assassination of McKinley, and which was punished by having 
its post office taken away; and we have some socialists there, 
graduates of Harvard and Yale, who have gone the free-press 
limit. They have never been punished for treasonable words, 
but one of them was punished after trial in court for a so-called 
immoral article entitled “ Nudes and Prudes.” That was done 
by act of law rather than by proglamation of the Postmaster 
General. The defense was the rights of a free press, but it 


dloes 
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was proved that the articies went too far against morality. 
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Now, then, this bill, if enacted, means that in the future articles 
that actually are treasonable, or near-treasonable, or seditious, 
er suspicous in any way would be subject to the ruling of whom- 
ever happens to be high in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. WALSH. We have a solicitor in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And his opinion would pre- 
vail without a court trial. As a matter of fact, whether we like 
these article or not, and we know we do not like them, this 
is legislation against a free press in the United States, is it 
not? 

Mr. WALSH. TI do not think so. Does not the gentleman 
think that the mails should be prohibited from carrying cer- 
tain matter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, I want to see 
treason suppressed, war times or peace times, but we must re- 
member the Constitution guarantees free speech and a free press. 
Personally, I do not believe that a man like Bill Hayward 
should be permitted to stand up in Carnegie Musie Hall in 
New York City alongside of Lincoln Steffens and preach trea- 
son and near-treason, as I heard them when it looked like war 
with Mexico. Neither do I think the book of this Indians 
socialist, Kirkpatrick, or whatever is his name, entitled * War? 
What For?” should be permitted to circulate at all. 

Mr. WALSH. It will not be ciremlated through the mails if 
this becomes a law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That book has run into sev- 
eral editions, over 100,000 copies. There is a way to get at 
such matters without giving the Postmaster General so much 
direct power. 

Mr. WALSH. If it is treasonable or anarchistic in its char- 
acter, if this bill becomes a law, this book will not go through 
the mails, because of this first section in this title. And if they 
published that speech or the article that was read from the 
desk, which did not go into the Rrcorp, in a daily paper, and 
this bill becomes a law, that paper can not be carried through 
the mail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But the book or the news- 
paper can still be printed and circulated by express or by news- 
hoy or otherwise, and peddled out at Socialist lectures. The 
truth of this thing is, that we are going to make an effort to 
abridge free press and free speech under the guise that it is a 
war necessity, when we have not got the nerve to come out and 
take care of it in a legal and proper way within the Constitution. 
We are treading on dangerous ground, I believe. I hope to dis- 
cuss this matter later, and I apologize to the gentleman frem 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] for infringing on his time. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. Speaker, as the chairman pointed 
out, the act also contains a new title condensing certain general 
provisions and definitions. As I understand it, it was the inten- 
tion of the committee that those general provisions should apply 
to the terms wherever found in the bill. To conclude, with the 
exception of the section that I have criticized, I submit there is 
a real need for this legislation, and that without it the various 
departments of the Government will be powerless to cope with 
certain situations that have been and are confronting us. For 
instance, we were told that some of the ships which were tied 
up in our harbors were used as places wherein plots were being 
hatched against Governments with which this Nation was at 
peace; that some of those ships were crippled because of their 
machinery being tampered with and destroyed ; and that officials 
of the Coast Guard of the Treasury Department boarded some 
of the ships and attempted to go below and see what was going 
on, but were resisted. They found the hatchways and the doors 
were under lock and key. And the department officials then 
were without authority to forcibly go below and take steps to 
prevent further destruction of those engines and other motive 
power upon those ships. 

Now, in the passage of this bill we would have authority, 
should the occasion again arise, to prevent, by seizing the ships 
and placing guards thereon, the destruction or tampering with 
the motive power. I trust that the provisions of the bill, with 
the exception of the section I have pointed out, may be enacted 
into law. 

I wish to state that this measure is under consideration in 
another body at the present time, and some amendments have 
been made in the sections which have already been considered 
by that other body which do not appear in the draft as re- 
ported to the House. We have had public hearings, and outside 
of possibly three or four exceptions the only people who ob- 
jected to section 5 of the bill were representatives of hoboes and 
representatives of people who, to my mind, are worse than 
anarchists, because they profess to be American citizens and 


seem to boast of the fact that they do not care to be loyal to 
their Government. You may be told about the censors abroad. 
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Well, if you are, there must be some point at which w. 
cease being imitators. The censorship is based on the accor. 
tion that the press fs disloyal. I do not believe it; certain 
may be. They can be dealt with. I think that if we have . 
people as that in our midst we should have some law to punis 
them for any affirmative acts which might injure our Goyer 
ment, or weaken it in time of peace, or cripple it in time of 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ¥j,., 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WALSH. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr LaGU*&RDIA, Will the gentleman explain the pyr 
the meaning, and intent of section 13, under section 509 
page 46? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that is to prevent fililyst..j) 
expeditions being set on foot within our borders and t) ' 
anybody who begins, sets on foot, provides or prepares | 
means for, or furnishes the money for, or takes part in. ») 
military or naval enterprise to be carried on from here s« 
any foreign nation with which the United States is at pes 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For instance, the United States is yo; . 
war with the Empire of Austria-Hungary at this time. 'P)).; 
correct. is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I do not know that we have declared 
with Austria-Hungary, but I should venture a guess that we +) 
at war with that country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Assuming that we are not, this would pr 
vent, then, Americans of Hungarian or Austrian descent fro.) 
any way helping a Hungarian Republic being realized? 

Mr. WALSH. This would prevent whom? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Any American citizen or any person | 
this country giving aid and assistance to bring about a Renuth)i 
in Hungary. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would also prevent anybody sending :: 
money to Treland, would it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the purpose of carrying on the Iris! 
cause—would it not? 
Mr. WALSH. I do not think so, unless that money was 


help arm troops to fight against England, with whom we are 
now allied in the greatest war in all history. That ought no 
not to be permitted, in my judgment, as it would be similar to 
fighting against us, or aiding Germany who is our enemy 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman’s interpretation is diffe: 
from mine.- 

Mr. WALSH. 
think so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman be in favor of mak 
ing the section so clear that there shall be no mistake about it’ 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman thinks there is any dou 
about it, or anything that is not clear. he can offer an amend- 
ment embodying such language as he thinks proper to impro\ 
it. I can not speak for the committee. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota 
nized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I do not expect to speak al 
any great length upon this bill. The chairman [Mr. Wess! 
explained it quite fully. I desire only to call attention to soine 
criticisms made upon it. This bill came to us from the Attornes 
General. It deals with a number of matters related fo Neu 
trality, or the national defense, which the Government thinks i! 
is necessary to pass at this time. In a measure if is an emer 
gency bill. This war and the situation prior to it with th 
difficulties that grew out of factional activities in this country 
made it necessary that we should pass such a statute for the 
purpose of better preserving our neutrality, protecting 11i's 
Government against interference on the part of foreign nations 
in our affairs, and to punish various acts that may be del" 
mental to this country. : ; 

Attention has been called to the general character of the }i!! 
and I do not care to go minutely into the details of it. [I der 
to call attention to section 4, the espionage provision, and [er 
haps one or two other sections against which a good deal 0! 
criticism has been directed by the press and to which attenvcr 
has been called by Members on this floor. In my judsnen' 
section 4 ought to remain in the bill. The committee took * 
good deal of time in considering it. We practically rewro'’ if. 
The original proposition was very much more drastic than the 
one that is now in the bill. } 

I want to call your attention to the plan of this espio'" 
chapter. The first section prohibits anyone from securins |" 
formation with the intent or knowledge or reason to belics« 
that the information is to be used to the injury of the United 


I am giving you my interpretation. I do i 
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States. The second section prohibits communicating any in- 
formation to an enemy with intent or knowledge or reason to 
believe that it is to be used to the injury of the United States. 
The third section prohibits officers, employees, and other peo- 
ple intrusted with information from divulging that information. 
It is perhaps a little broader than that, but that is the general 
puryp se of the section. 

Section 4 is intended to cover in a more general fashion 
publications that may be injurious to the Government. No one 
can tell at this time just what information may be injurious, 
Information harmless to-day may be injurious six months from 
now. It is exceedingly difficult to frame a general statute that 
would be so all-embracing as to cover all matters that ought to 
be prohibited, and at the same time exclude the acts which are 
not injurious. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like the gentleman to state whether 
he thinks this section in any way interferes with or conflicts 
with the first amendment to the Constitution, which in sub- 
stance prohibits Congress from enacting any law which abridges 
the freedom of the press or the freedom of speech? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not think so. Of course, I 
realize that the President might make a regulation that might 
be too broad. But we have to assume that the President will 
obey the Constitution, and that he will make his regulations 
conform to it. I do not anticipate any trouble on that account. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman knows that under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution Congress can not enact any statute 
which abridges or restricts or controls the freedom of the press. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, yes; but we have a large number of 
statutes prohibiting various abuses of the press and of free 
speech, passed under State constitutions containing the same 
prohibition, 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand the National Government has 
never but once enacted a national law which applied any con- 
trol or limitation to the press, and that was in the sedition act 
passed in 1798. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That never was before the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand Mr. Jefferson would not enforce 
these laws because he said these laws were unconstitutional 
and void. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, if Mr. Jefferson did say so I think 
he was wrong. However, I do not know enough about the 
sedition laws, so that my opinion on the subject would be 
worth nothing. 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, You are talking about section 4? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Allow me to read: 


During any national emergency resulting from a war to which the 
United States is a party— 

Now, a man might do anything until the President of the 
United States makes his proclamation. But suppose he makes 
his proclamation when Congress has not declared war. Could 
there be a conviction? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think so, because the phrase following 
the language just read says: 
or from threat of such war. 


Mr. CANNON, Threat by whom? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD,. I presume there would be no great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining that war was threatened. The President 
is the proper party to find and declare that fact, and if he does 
find it, I do not believe the courts would disturb his finding. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me put a question. All criminal statutes 
and statutes imposing a penalty are strictly construed. Just 
let ine put a question that has absolutely arisen, The Presi- 
dent is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He 
recognized Carranza as the head of a legal Government in 
Mexico. Yet, as Commander in Chief, without Congress having 
‘leclared a war—and the power rests with Congress alone to 
‘leclare war—he ordered the Army across into Mexico, for 
What? To bring Villa, dead or alive, and the Army did go in 
100 or 200 miles, and there were two battles. Now, suppose 
this statute had been in existence at that time, and the procla- 
imition had been issued, would the indictment have to show 
on — was war? Is not that the first thing that must be 
alleged? 

, Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; a threat of war and a finding by the 
President of that fact is sufficient. 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, no. The President can not make war 

by proclamation. Congress alone has the authority to make 
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war. Now, suppose he had made the proclamation, without 
Congress having declared war, and had put the Army into 
Mexico. Could anybody be punished, without first alleging that 
there was a war with Mexico, and proof that there was a war 
with Mexico? Mind you, this statute must be strictly con- 
strued, and without the allegation of a war and a proclamation 
by the President there could be no conviction. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will permit me, the lan- 
guage goes a good deal further than the part he has read. It 
says that during any national emergency resulting from a war 
in which the United States is a party, or from the threat of 
such war, the President may declare so and so. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but suppose you had indicted a man, 
and you were the prosecuting officer, and my friend here was 
the judge before whom the trial was had. Would you have to 
prove first that there was a war? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. CANNON, In the case I have supposed—a war with 
Mexico? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. CANNON. Can the President make war by proclamation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, The President would have the right to de- 
termine whether war was threatened, and when he made that 
finding, if he had any evidence that fairly supported his finding, 
it would be conclusive on our courts. They would make no 
inquiry beyond that. 

Mr. CANNON, I think if the gentleman was the presiding 
judge and I was the prosecuting officer he would grant a new 
trial in a holy minute unless I proved that there was a war. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would not. A threat of war would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. CANNON. But I am putting it in the event of war. I 
grant you if an indictment was found under this statute, war 
with Germany having been declared by Congress, that proof 
would be made, and it would have to be made before there 
could be a conviction, and then following that proof the procla- 
mation by the President. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, If the proclamation was to rest upon the 
finding that there was a war, then, of course, the President 
would have to find that a war existed. If there was any fact 
upon which he could reasonably conclude that a war did exist, 
his finding would be conclusive. I think that is the general rule. 

Mr. CANNON. Without proof? ; 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Even without a declaration of war. If 
they made war upon us, still it would be war. The President 
does not have the right to declare war, but he has the right to 
declare that a war does exist, that somebody else is making a 
war upon us, has he not? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I am speaking now of the nature of the 
proof. Could the President create a war on his own motion? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not believe that will occasion any 
great difficulty. The proclamation itself will prove the existence 
of the war. 

I do not believe that there can be any question of our 
power to delegate to the President th® power to declare when a 
national emergency exists or of the fact that his finding will 
be binding upon the courts, provided there is any evidence upon 
which the President can base it. Whether he is right or wrong 
his findings can not be questioned. I believe that it is the gen- 
eral rule that where you delegate to an officer the power to deter- 
mine a certain fact, his finding is conclusive if supported by any 
testimony that will reasonably support his finding. The finding 
in the proclamation will be evidence of the emergency necessivy 
to authorize its issue. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. The declaration or finding would be pre- 
sumptive evidence, but would it be conclusive? Would it not be 
a matter of defense to show that there was no war? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes: but I do not care to be diverted 
from the general subject. I want to call attention to this situa- 
tion: In preparing for and carrying on this war many things 
will be done and many things will happen that can not be antici- 
pated. Inventions and experiments will be tried, the details 
of which should remain secret; knowledge of the tmovements 
and numbers of troops and ships may or may not be of advan- 
tage to the enemy. Somebody should determine what may be 
published. It seems to me that the President, who is in touch 
with every department, had better, by proclamation, regulate 
these matters than have Congress attempt in a general way to 
draw a bill that will cover all these various contingencies. It 
is a good deal easier for the executive departments that have 
got to deal with these things from day to day, and know just 
where the difficulty is. They may very properly suggest what 
information ought to be prohibited. If we undertake to cover 
every situation now, perhaps a week from now or a month 
from now something else may come up requiring a new regula- 





tion. To illustrate, take the old espionage act, which we are 
amending. It is in many respects ene of the most drastic 
laws imaginable, infinitely worse than anything we propose 
to the House in this bill. Still, when the Government came to 
apply it, it was discovered that it did not cover a great many 
things that it ought to cover, and they came to us and asked 
us to amend it. Instead of using general language, as we do 
in this bill, they attempted to enumerate offenses. If we at- 
tempted to do the same thing now I am sure as the days go by 
it would soon be discovered that we had omitted a great many 
things that ought to have been covered. In the attempt to 
make the language of that act cover everything that might be 
injurious many innocent acts are denounced by severe pen- 
nlties. We must trust somebody, and it seems to me we had 
better trust the President than anyone else. We do not want 
to leave it to the executive departments. We felt that if a rule 
was to have the force of law, it ought to have the sanction of 
the President and ought to be proclaimed publicly. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does the gentleman object to the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Senate bill? Perhaps he will let me read 
a few lines of the Senate bill, because it illustrates the funda- 
mental difference between the two bills. On page 8 of the Senate 
bill, line 19, it provides: 

Whoever, in time of war, in violation cf reasonable regulations to be 
prescribed by the President— 

And so forth— 
shall publish any opinion with respect to the movement, number, de- 
scription, conditions, or disposition of the Army forces— 

And so forth. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If I remember it correctly, it makes an enu- 
meration of certain information that is not to be published, and 
follows it up by a general prohibition against the publication of 
all information. This method is as objectionable as that adopted 
in this bill. It seems to me that it is better to use a general 
definition of an offense than to attempt to enumerate specific 
acts to be condemned. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Suppose there was an epidemic in the 
Army—and there is at this moment a considerable amount of 
infectious disease, not of a serious character—among the new 
recruits in the Navy, under the proviso in the House bill would 
it not be possible for the President by proclamation to prohibit 
any Member of the House standing on a street corner and 
drawing public attention to the condition of the troops. If it 
developed, as it did in France and England, that munitions were 
inadequate and improper, any Member of this House, or a man 
in any other vocation, who drew public attention to the condition 
of the troops in the field by reason of the failure of judgment by 
the Department of War would be liable to imprisonment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think there is any serious danger 
of anything of the kind. In the first place, the information has 
got to be of such a character as to be useful to the enemy. Sup- 
pose they did find out that there was some disease or epidemic 
in the Army, what great harm would it do? Let us remember 
that we are living under a free government—at least, I hope 
so—and I do not believe that the man at the other end of the 
Avenue would dare to write a law that would approach any- 
thing tyrannical. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The gentleman recalls the prosecution of 
Lord Northcliffe because he declared that the munitions supplied 
to the British Army were absolutely unsuited to conditions of 
modern warfare, and compelled the appointment of Lloyd George 
as minister of munitions. The gentleman recalls that he was 
prosecuted for rendering an incomparable service to the army 
and the British Empire. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But this provides that the information 
must be useful to the enemy. That it is information relating to 
the national defense which, in his judgment, is of such a charac- 
ter that it is or might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. McCORMICK. In whose judgment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, strike out the words “in his judg- 
ment,” in line 7, if you please; if you insist that the President’s 
judgment cnn not be trusted, trust it to a jury. In a case like 
this—that is, during the war—we ought to trust the President. 
It seems to me that we have got to do it, whether we like to 
or not. This section is only in force during war times. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Let me say that while the law provides 


that the President shall exercise his judgment, inevitably some 
minister of the President will exercise his judgment, which will 
be confirmed by his chief, and if a Member of Congress or other 
person discovers that the conduct of the war—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Pardon me, but I can not permit the gen- 
tleman to make his speech in my time. 
Will the gentleman yield to me? 


Mr, SLOAN, 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will yield to the gentleman for a 
tion but not for a speech. 

Mr. SLOAN. I did not want to make a speech. I way: «, 
call the gentleman’s attention to the two facts upon whic), ;), 
procedure can be predicated—one, actual war, which won!) }. 
by act of Congress, and the other is from a threat of such ws 
I understand a threat is that act of a person which would jy); 
cate a danger to another person, and I think that is ty 
guage which ought to be there. If it is a threat, a throes 
whom? Is it a threat by the President of the United s;.;, 
that he would begin a war against some other country, or 
of another country that he would begin war agains: 
country ? 

Would it not be better to couch it in such language so {)jo: 
the only time that we could resort to it would be in the eas: 
actual war declared by Congress, or from his finding that the 
was an imminence of war brought about by the act of anot hoy 
nation toward this Nation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Now the gentleman has talked aboy 
much as I have. 

Mr. SLOAN. I know; but the gentleman is such an eclogyey) 
listener that I wanted to entertain him. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would prefer to be excused for 9 yo 
ment. I am not partial to the language in the first two Jin. 
of this section. I think that language is unfortunate, and ny) 
recollection is that it is different from that upon which wi 
agreed. 

It may have been inserted inadvertently in copying the )ili, 
because it had to be recopied two or three different times. Wo 
amended it so often that we never did know what we had in 
it until it was reprinted finally. I think the gentleman would 
render a service by offering an amendment that will clarify that 
language. It does not seem to me that that affects the ren 
merits of this controversy. As has been called to the attention 
of the House, the newspaper men realize that some provision 
like this section 4 must be passed. When they were called to- 
gether and consulted in reference to it, they conceded. as | 
understand, that they could work under a provision much more 
drastic than this. They were willing to accept it in its origi- 
nal form. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The bill refers to information that would prove 
useful to the enemy. Under that characterization would such 
a matter as the gentleman from I[linois [Mr. McCormick | 
mentioned here be classified as useful? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, I do not think that ordinarily it would 
be of any use to the enemy. It would be only in a very extrem: 
ease, 

Mr. FESS. What I wanted to get at was whether under the 
term “useful” it would mean encouragement to the enemy in 
the conviction that our forces were not being treated as they 
ought to be. Would such an interpretation as that fall withi 
the purview of the language? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think so. Another section in this 
bill covers any information that would be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman understands that I am in sym 
pathy with his purpose. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think that that criticism oucli! 
to be directed against this section at all. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] insists that we can get along and 
ought to get along without any prohibition of this kind, as the 
newspaper men are now good. Yes; but here is the situation: 
Suppose they are good at this time, which I believe is true 
generally, some newspaper may commence to publish mattcrs 
that might do injury to use. Then others in competition \\i!' 
have to do the same thing. 

There is no way now to punish, and it seems to me it is 8!)s\- 
lutely necessary that we should protect the good newspapers |): 
compelling the others to live up to the same standard of jal: 
otism. You can not do it by voluntary consent. They never \ |! 
in the long run, They may do it now in the beginning of |" 
war, but suppose the war drags along not only during this. | 
through next year, then it seems to me that it is quite evide' 
that there may be more or less dissatisfaction, and when that 
dissatisfaction does occur there are going to be newspapers 
will publish matters that ought not to be published, anc the 
only way then to compel them to treat this country dece' 
will be to have « law under which they all can be punish: 
if they violate the order of the President in reference to (!\°- 
matters. 7 

Mr. FARR. Suppose the war should be prolonged for 2)" ' 
or two years due to weaknesses in our system of defense, '"" 
that the newspapers caustically or otherwise called after 
to those things? 


que 
} ° 


that 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. That might happen. 

Mr. FESS. They would have the right to do that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They have a right to criticize under the 
proviso attached to this section. We have sought to guard 
these men, to give them the right to criticize and comment upon 
the acts and policies of the Government. If they do that in the 
spirit of helpfulness, which they ought to do, and not for the 
purpose of injuring this country, they will not be punished. It 
<ceems to me that newspapers ought to welcome such a law, 
and I do not believe that any government would dare to throttle 
the press if it is doing a good and useful thing. 

Mr. FARR. That would be regarded in the interest of our 
country, and not as giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly. Somebody has got to use his 
diseretion, his judgment, in matters of this kind, and I do not 
see how we ean avoid it. I wish we could draw this bill so that 
the innocent man, every man who really does want to help the 
Government, will stand no show of being annoyed, and I have 
no doubt that when a man does a thing with good intentions to 
aid the Government there will be no difficulty at all. 

Now, there are other provisions to which I might call atten- 
tion, but I am not going to devote very much more time to it. 
This provision in reference to the use of mails has been criti- 
cized. We were very careful in that title not to make it drastic. 
The proposition that was submitted to us would have given wide 
power to the Postmaster General, power to deny the use of the 
mails to anyone who might publish a treasonable or an anarchis- 
tic article. We refused to accept that provision for fear that it 
might work an injustice. The only power we left in the bill over 
the mails gives the postmasters the right to exclude treasonable 
or anarchistic matter—exclude that particular edition, the par- 
ticular article. Then we make them subject to punishment, to 
fine or imprisonment. We have that sort of statute all over this 
country. There is nothing very drastic about that; every State 
has statutes to protect assaults upon the character of its citi- 
zens. Why should we not pass like statutes to protect the 
Nation and its defenders. When our boys are out in the trenches 
fighting or on the seas to guard our coasts it seems to me we 
ought not to hesitate to pass laws to protect them against any in- 
sidious foe at home. We can have no patience with those who 
insist that we must not pass these laws for fear that, perchance, 
they may abridge somebody’s idea of free speech and a ree 
press. We have not been so careful in the past. We have passed 
statutes like thé8e; we have lived under them; and we have 
found that they were salutary, and this bill, if passed, will be 
salutary law, just as salutary written to protect the Government 
as if written to protect an individual. Your character can be 
protected, why should not the stability and safety of this Govern- 
ment be protected? [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I am not going 
to take any more time, and I will reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, the American people, by an over- 
whelming majority, by their sentiment expressed through their 
Representatives here, have declared the fact to be, as it is, 
that by virtue of the conduct of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment the United States and Germany are in a state of war. 
The Representatives of the people of the United States, in 
pursuanee of national interest and honor and in keeping with 
national sentiment, have provided billions of funds with which 
to insure the carrying on of this war. The Congress has pro- 
vided the country’s defenses. During the past week the most 
interesting, the most intense, the most intellectual debate in 
the past four years has been conducted in this Chamber. We 
are now at war. We have now provided for a real Army. 
The honor, the interest, the life, the sovereignty of this Nation 
are at stake. [Applause.] Notwithstanding these facts the 
hydraheaded monster of treason is at work in our midst 
among those who enjoy the food, shelter, clothing, freedom, 
liberty, and equality of opportunity under our flag. For one 
I rise in my place here now and protest. On a letterhead, 
" Socialist Party, National Office, Executive Secretary Adolph 
Germer, 803 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill,” under date 
of April 26, 1917, a committee made up of three—Victor L. 
serger, John M. Work, and Adolph Germer—constituting the 
national emergency committee of the Socialist Party, wrote 
me a letter which reads as follows: 


v In behalf of hundreds of thousands of Socialists throughout the 
other uineates we urge you to vote against conscription, selective or 
op tlt arguments which have been put forth in favor of conscription 
a “peclous and false. It would strike a blow to the liberties of the 
pe e. It would not only compel the individual—if he submitted to 
7 - kill other haman beings, regardless of his conscientious scruples 
a — doing so, but under the pretext of fighting militarism in Ger- 
ny t establishes militarism of the worst kind in America, 
to fer ersome knows, the war is a commercial one, It is being waged 
r the benefit of a certain group of capitalists. 
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I have no eapitalist class in my district in Texas, and vet 99 
per cent of the people of my district are solidly supporting me 
in the assertion that I would protect the rights and sovereignty 
of this Nation. [Applause.] 

It says to me further: 

They should really be permitted to fight the battles themselves, ex- 
cept in so far as others are freely willing to help them. It would be 
an outrage and a stupendous crime to compel anyone against his will 
to become a hired soldier in the most mercenary war the world has 
ever seen. 

And Berger and Work and Germer, who favored the volun- 
teer plan, have had for the past six months opportunities to 
volunteer and not one of them has volunteered, and even yet 
they graft upon the credulity and ignorance of their deluded 
followers and encourage and aid the foreign-propaganda senti- 
ment in treachery and treason to the country. 

The proclamation which they attach to that letter, which 
came to me through the mails of the United States, and to 
each of you in turn, contains, among other things, excerpts of 
a treasonable nature, a specific instance of which is as follows: 

The Socialist Party of the United States in the present grave crisis 
strongly affirms its allegiance to the principle of internationalism and 
working class solidarity the world over— 

Which they have a perfect right to say 
is honorable, and they have a right under 
protected by our flag to publish and to 
mails that statement. 

Now, this is treasonable: 

And proclaims its unalterable opposition to the war just declared by 
the Government of the United States. 

This was printed after the American peseple, through their 
Congress, declared war, and it is treasonable to make and 
print and circulate such a declaration. 

Another thing they say is this: 

The war of the United States against Germany can not be justified 
even on the plea that it is a war in defense of American rights or 
American honor, 

They furthermore say: 

The America . people did not want and do not want this war. They 
have not been consulted about the war and have had no part in de- 
claring war. They have been plunged into this war by the trickery 
and treachery of the ruling class of the country through its repre- 
sentatives in the national administration and national Congress, its 
demagogic agitators, its subsidized press, and other servile instruments 
of public expression. 

As if we had not a representative form of government; as 
if the people of the United States 128 years ago did not put 
the Constitution forward for ratification by the several States, 
which Constitution provided the people themselves should act 
not by immediate referendum upon any issue but through their 
tepresentatives, who are compelled to act in pursuance of pub- 
lic sentiment and national interest. [Applause.] In that trea- 
sonable pamphlet thus circulated through the mails they fur- 
ther say: 

We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
against the people of the United States and against the nations of the 
world. 

Furthermore they add: 

In all modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to engage. 

And then they add this infamous and treasonable advice to 
the hundreds of thousands of those in that association who 
ean procure and read these inflammatory pamphlets, which are 
printed at their headquarters organization—they offer this in- 
famous and treasonable advice under which, if followed, not one 
dollar in support of this war could be raised and not one more 
soldier in defense of the flag could be enlisted: 


We recommend to the workers and pledge ourselves to the following 
course of action~ 

1. Continuous, 
demonstrations, 
power. 

2. Unyielding opposition to all proposed legislation for military or 
industrial conscription. Should such conscription be forced upon the 
people, we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal of 
such laws 


That would not be treasonable, but it would be fair for any 
citizen to propose an agitation for the repeal of a law. 

They continue— 
and to the support 
scription. 

And this is put forth after Congress has passed an act pro- 
viding for selective service, but which they call “ conscription.” 
They say further: 

We pledge ourselves to oe with all our strength any attempt to 


raise money for payment of war expense by taxing the necessaries of 
life, or issuing bonds— 


And so forth. 


and circulate. That 
the free institutions 
scatter through the 


the 
means 


active, 
mass 


war, through 
within our 


and public 
petitions, and 


opposition to 
all other 


of all mass movements in opposition to con- 
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If there could be in a free land, whose hospitable shores wel- 
comed these men born in other lands, a greater contempt ex- 
pressed in mere words for the institutions into which they were 
invited to come and in which they are protected by the flag or 
a more treasonable insult to the flag which all of us alike who 
are real Americans heartily support, I can hardly conceive it. 

IT have no right to speak for the Socialist Party, but I make 
bold here to predict that this treasonable utterance finds not a 
ratification in the breasts of the honest Socialists of the United 
States, who impress us all with the conviction that they are sin- 
cere people, devoted to the achievement of peaceful and legiti- 
mate ideals for the improvement of society, and I hope that 
the sole and only Representative of the Socialist Party in this 
Chamber will add his courageous rebuke to the infamous 
treachery and base, treasonable utterances of these representa- 
tives of the un-American propaganda yet lingering in our midst 
while this young giant Nation is girding up its loins for the life 
and death struggie against the Prussian autocracy, which has 
insulted us, violated our acknowledged rights, and made war 
upon us. [Applause.] 

or me there is no longer any tolerance for foreign sentiment 
in our midst, Either a man is for America or he is a base 
traitor to America and a hired or craven slave to foreign mon- 
archy. [Applause.] 

Let the people and their representatives strike this monster 
of treason each time it raises its hideous head. [Applause. | 
The destiny of the world and of civilization is at stake in the 
issue and by the brutal methods Germany has precipitated 
upon us and upon the world, and we should deal alike in sever- 
ity with the traitor in our midst and the visible enemy on land 
or sea. [Applause.] Life, happiness, property—all we are and 
all we shall be are dedicated to the rights of nations and 
to liberty and freedom in America and the world. [Loud 
applause. | 

The SPEAKER. 
recognized. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, if there is no further desire on 
the part of Members for general debate, I will ask for the 

- reading of the bill for amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there are others who want to par- 
ticipate in the debate. I will make the point of order of no 
quorum immediately if the gentleman is going to close it up 
with the small membership that is present now. The Members 
are absent from the Chamber. There are several gentlemen 
on this side who desire to be heard. 

Mr. WEBB. Gentlemen on the other side have not informed 
me that they desired time. They may have notified the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsreap], but they did not 
notify me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They do want to be heard. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would like to be heard. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, in view of these representations, 
to the effect that other gentlemen, including Judge Parker, 
on the other side desire to be heard—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. A gentleman from New York wants to be 
heard and also others on this side. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman understands, and the Members 
of the House understand, that we are trying to get through 
with this work so that we can adjourn here by the Ist of June, 
and there is no desire on my part to rush anything through 
this Congress. But 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can see by the empty 
benches that the House is not ready to go on with the «lebate 
at this hour. 


The gentleman from North Carolina is 





ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. WEBB. Well, as to the empty benches. that is prob- 
ably because there is no desire to speak on the subject. It was 
well understood by the membership of the Howse that this bill 
would be taken up to-day for consideration. But in view, 
Mr. Speaker, of the representations that have been made that 
other gentlemen desire to be heard, I will now move that the 
House adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 1, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, recommending 
that sections 1538 and 1539 of the Revised Statutes, requiring 
inspection and estimates by a Navy board before major work 
ean be undertaken on a vessel of the Navy, be repealed (H. Doc. 
No. 82); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, 
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2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, \i\), 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary «..,. 
ination of Onosohatchee River, Fla. (H. Doc, No. 83): , 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be prints d 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, wi;) 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary o..,, 
ination of channel from the Guif through Johns Pass to |), 
Ceiga Bay, Fla. (H. Doc. No, 84); to the Committee on iver. 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims. 1+: 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mxyt; 
N. Wren, v. The United States (H. Doe. No. 85); to the Coy. 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims. {)s) 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Tes.¢ 
N. Enloe v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 86); to the ©, 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Clainns. 4) 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Cyyyjo 
M. Cleveland, widow of Albert C, Cleveland, deceased, ¢. ‘Phyo 
United States (H. Doc. No. 87); to the Committee on \Vay 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims. ():))<- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of (pic 
topher T, Cheek v. The United States 4H. Doe. No. 88): ty the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 1; 
initting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of M. Pit) 
more Brown, administrator of Robert Brown, deceased. ¢. ‘1 \\ 
United States (H. Doc, No. 89); to the Committee oy 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from-the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, ();))). 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of \\. {| 
Pierce, son and sole heir of Edward R. Pierce, deceased, 1, '\'|) 
United States (H. Doc. No. 90); to the Committee on \\ 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter frem the chief clerk of the Court of (sins 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case o 
Klla ©. Tremble, widow of David Tremble, deceased, +. 'T\) 
United States (H. Doc. No, 91); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 


\ 
Will 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memori:!s 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, PLATT: A bill (H. R. 3967) granting age and sery 
ice pensions to soldiers and sailors who answered the first cal! 
for volunteers in the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3968) to increase the pensions of widows 
of officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps who were the lawful wives of such officers and enlisted 
men during their service in the Civil War and have not been 
separated or divorced from such officers and enlisted men; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R, 3969) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to seli to the State of 
Oklahoma for 2 game preserve certain lands of the Clhiocta\ 
and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
inittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 3970) to organize 10 or more 
regiments of Indian Cavalry as part of the military forces ot 
the United States, to be known as the North American Indian 
Cavalry ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 3971) making appro 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
Military and Naval Establishments on account of war experises 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposcs, 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. MAHER; A bill (H. R. 3972) to regulate the waxes 0! 
mechanics and laborers employed in or under any and all (le 
partments of the Government; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3973) to provide for an increase in salaries 
of the United States customs employees; to the Commitice of 
Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3974) to regulate the wages of certain ol 
ployees employed in or under the Navy and War Deparuicn’ 
of the Government; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. ' 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 3975) authorizing the '~ 
suance of trust patents for allotments made within the (i'r 
bered area on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg.; to the (ol 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 3976) amending the rec!ii?- 
tion law to authorize Federal farm loans on lands with! 
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United States reclamation projects; to the Committee on Ir- 
rigation of Arid Lands. fans / 

Ry Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 38977) making an appropria- 
tion to the dependents of enlisted or drafted men of the Organ- 
ized Militia or National Guard and enlisted or drafted men in 
the Regular Army ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Ry Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 3978) to regulate the prices 
of necessaries of life; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LEVER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 75) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 76) ordering 
the suspension of certain schedules of rates filed by carriers and 
providing for investigation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the condition of certain carriers and requiring a 
report to Congress thereon; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SULZER: Memorial of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, protesting against passage of legislation affect- 
ing Alaskan fisheries ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XNIT, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 3979) for the relief of 
Roscoe V, Wickes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 3980) granting a pension to 
Henrich Jensen; to the Cominittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 8981) for the relief of Michael Mullett; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 3982) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 8983) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Margaret Pressler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 3984) granting an increase of 
pension to Isom 8. Reeder ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH, R. 83985) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Gilbert ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3986) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin S. Albright; te the Committee on Invalid Pensicns. 

by Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 3987) granting a pension to 
Heury Franz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3988) granting a pension to Mary Julian 
Conway ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3989) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
McGuiness ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3990) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor C. Doyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3991) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3992) granting an increase of pension to 
John Flood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3993) granting an increase of pension to 
Nellie McDonald Grimshaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SIONS, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3994) granting an increase of pension to 
James McCullough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3995) for the relief of John Hartnett; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 3996) granting an increase 
: pension to Jennie H. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 3997) granting an inerease 
= pension to Charles Rundle; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 3998) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Bronson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3999) granting a pension to Elizabeth 


Mathews ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4000) for the relief of Henry W. San- 
ford; to the Committee on War Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
2 By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the forum of the First 
Methodist Church of Port Huron, Mich., for enactment of 
hation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
- By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Washington Har- 
vard Club, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
uittee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, petition of the Francis Perots Sons Malting Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Misha Appelbaum, of New York City. favor- 
ing suffrage for women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of L. K. Pierce & Son, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
against tax of 25 cents per gallon on denatured alcohol: to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of Board of Directors of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, favoring increase in appropriation for 
the Bureau of Naturalization; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Cotton Manufae- 
turers, Boston, Mass., relative to raising revenue by taxing in- 
comes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lawyers’ Club of Essex County, N. J. faver- 
ing universal military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers of 
New York, favoring the conscription bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affnirs, 

By Mr. FESS: Memorial of Convention of Ohio Sheepmen, 
favoring a bill to levy a per capita tax on all dogs in the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Springfield (Ohio) Lodge, No. 536, of the 
Loyal Order of Moose of the World, offering assistance that will 
be in any way of service to the Government during the war; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the American Peace 
and Arbitration League for universal military training and 
service ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ National Committee on War Fi- 
nance, favoring a graduated income tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of F. Madden, A. C. Woods & Co., A. H. Al- 
theide, of Rockford; Vernon Leroy, of Streator; George H. 
Woolbert and Adelaide Jones, of Ottawa; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Koones, of Peru; and Arthur C. Page, editor of the Orange Judd 
Farmer, Chicago, all in the State of Illinois, protesting against 
increase of postage rates on periodicals and the establishment 
of the zone system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, in re income-tax legislation ; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Washington (D. C.) Harvard Club, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, in re appropriations allotted to the Bureau of 
Naturalization; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

sy Mr. PAIGE: Resolutions of Spencer Grange, New Salem 
Grange, North Brookfield Grange, Lunenburg Grange, Princeton 
Grange, citizens of West Boylston, and selectmen of Princeton, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, favoring prohibition during 
the war and prohibition against the use of grain for manufac- 
ture of liquors during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Military Engineering Commit- 
tee, of New York, favoring the organization and maintenance of 
all new units of Engineer troops by the War Department and 
not by the individual States; to the Committee on “Zlilitary 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Joel H. Hildebrand, president California 
American Chemical Society, to insist that all new units of Engi- 
aeer troops be organized and maintained by the War Depart- 
ment and not by the individual States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of Robert M. Lynch, president San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the ennct- 
ment of the general leasing bill; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, indorsement of H. R. Bennett, national Democratic 
finance committee of Placerville, Cal., on conscription; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. STRONG: Resolution of the Ministerial Association 
of Punxsutawney and of the Free Methodist Church of Leech- 
burg, Pu., favoring the prohibition of alcoholic liquors during 
the period of the war, in the interest of the Nation’s food sup- 
ply ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petitions of James Ander- 
son and C. A. Zabel, of Valley City, N. Dak., favoring conserva- 
tion of food supplies by prohibiting the use of grain or potatoes 
for the manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 
Turspay, May 1, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 30, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That in view of the existing war, which demands the raising of 
troops in addition to those now available, the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized— 

Virst. Immediately to raise, organize, officer, and equip all or such 
number of increments of the Regular Army provided by the national- 
defense act approved June 3, 1916, or such parts thereof as he may 
deem necessary ; to raise all organizations of the Regular Army, includ- 
ing those added by such increments to the maximum enlisted strength 
authorized by law. Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused 
by the addition of increments as herein authorized which can not be 
filled by promotion may be filled by temporary appointment for the 
period of the war or until replaced by provisional appointments made 
under the provisions of section 23 of the national-defense act, and 
hereafter provisional appointments under said section may he termi- 
nated whenever it is determined, in the manner prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, that the officer has not the suitability and fitness requisite for 
permanent appointment. 

Second. To draft into the military service of the United States, 
organize, and officer, in accordance with the provisions of section 111 of 
said national-defense act, so far as the provisions of said section may 
be applicable and not inconsistent with the terms of this act, any or 
all members of the National Guard and of the National Guard Reserve, 
and said members so drafted into the military service of the United 
States shall serve therein for the period of the existing war unless 
sooner discharged. 

Third. To raise by draft as herein provided, organize, and equip an 
additional force of 500,000 enlisted men, or such part or parts thereof 
as he may at any time deem necessary, and to provide the necessary 
officers, line and staff, for said force and for organizations of the other 
forces hereby authorized, or by combining organizations of said other 
forces, by ordering members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps to tem- 
porary duty in accordance with the provisions of section 38 of the 
national-defense act approved June 3, 1916; by appointment from the 
Regular Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, from those duly qualified 
and registered pursuant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1903 (82 Stat. L., 775), from the members of the National 
Guard drafted into the service of the United States, from those who 
have been graduated from educational institutions at which military 
instruction is compulsory, or from those who have had honorable 
service in the Regular Army, the National Guard, or in the volunteer 
forces, or from the country at large; by assigning retired officers of the 
Regular Army to active duty with such force with their rank on the 
retired list and the full pay and allowances of their grade; or by the 
appointment of retired officers and enlisted men, active or retired, of 
the Regular Army as commissioned officers in such forces: Provided, 
That the organization of said force shall be the same as that of the 
cerresponding organizations of the Regular Army: And provided fur- 
ther, That officers with rank not above that of colonel shall be ap- 
pointed by the President alone, and officers above that grade by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided 
further, That the President may recommission persons who have here- 
tofore held commissions in the Coast Guard department and have left 
the service honorably, after ascertaining that they are qualified for 
service physically, morally, and as to age and military fitness. 

Fourth, The President is further authorized, in his disvretion and at 
such time as he may determine, to raise and begin the training of an 
additional force of 500,000 men, organized, officered, and equipped, as 
provided for the force first mentioned in the preceding paragraph of 
this section, 

Fifth. To raise by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as provided in 
the third paragraph of this section, in addition to and for each of the 
above forces, such recruit training units as he may deem necessary for 
the maintenance of such ferces at the maximum strength. 

Sixth. To raise, organize, officer, and maintain during the war such 
number of ammunition batteries and battalions, depot batteries and 
battalions, and such artillery parks, with such numbers and grades of 
personnel as he may deem necessary. Such organizations shail be offi- 
cered in the manner provided in the third paragraph of this section 
and enlisted men may be assigned to said organizations from any ot 
the forces herein provided for or raised by selective draft as by this 
act provided. 

Seventh. The President is further authorized to raise and maiatain 
by voluntary enlistment, to organize, and equip not to exceed four 
Infantry divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner 
provided by paragraph 8 of section 1 of this act: Provided, That the 
organization of said force shall be the same as that of the correspond- 
ing organization of the Regular Army: And provided further, That 
there shal) be no enlistments in said force of men under 25 years of 
age at time of enlisting: And provided further, That no such volunteer 
force shall be accepted in any unit smaller than a division. 

Sec. 2. That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations of the Regular Army and to complete and maintain the 
organizations embodying the members ef the National Guard drafted 
into the service of the United States, at the maximum legal strength 
as by this act previded, shall be raised by voluntary enlistment, or if 


and whenever the President decides that they can not effectually be so 
raised or maintained, then by selective draft; and all other forces 
hereby authorized, except as provided in the seventh paragraph of sec- 
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tion 1, shall be raised and maintained by selective draft exc), 
but this provision shall not prevent the transfer to any foree . 
ing cadras from other forces. Such draft shall be based upon 
to military service of all male citizens, or male persons not 1); 
mies who have declared their intention to become citizens, bet... 
ages of 21 and 27 years, and shall take place and be maintaine! 
such reguiations as the President may prescribe not inconsiste;, 
the terms of this act. Quotas for the several States, Territori. 
the District of Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be detern 
proportion to a thereof available for military x: 
shown by the registration provided for herein, and creilit <j 
given to any State, Territory, District, or subdivision thereof 
number of men who have entered the military service of th, 
States under the provisions of this act from any such State. '[ 
District, or subdivision, as members of any Federal force ‘}yo 
thorized. All persons drafted into the service of the United 
and all officers accepting commissions in the forces herein prov 
shall, from the date of said draft or acceptance, be subject to {| 
and regulations governing the Regular Army, except as to pro! 
so far as such laws and regulations are applicable to person 
permanent retention in the military service on the active or retj 
is not contemplated by existing law, and those drafted shall be ; 
to serve for the period of the existing war unless sooner dis 
Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and mai 
voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and ¢: 
troops as he may deem necessary, and to embody them into 0; 
tions and to officer them as provided in the third paragraph o{ 

1 and section 8 of this act: Provided further, That all persons 
the designated ages voluntarily’ presenting themselves for recis{ 
as herein required, and when selected for duty as herein provi 
untarily present themselves at the time and place designated 
President, shalt be held and deemed to have volunteered for ; 
service and shall be so ‘arried upon the rolls of the organiza: 
which they may be assigned. , 

Sec. 3. That the Vice President of the United States, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial, of the United States ani 
several States and Territories, duly ordained ministers of 1 
students who at the time of the approval of this act are prepari: 
the ministry in recognized theological or divinity schools, and ; 
sons in the meer and naval service of the United Siates 
exempt from the selective draft herein prescribed; and nothing 
act contained shall be construed to require or compel any person t. 
in any of the forces herein provided for who is found to be a ye: 
of any well-organized religious sect or organization, at present organ 
and existing, whose creed forbids its members to participate in 
any form and whose religious convictions are against war or 
pation therein in accordancy with the creed of said religious o)eaniva 
tion; and the President is hereby authorized to exclude or dis: hare 
from said selective draft and from the draft under the secon: | 
raph of section 1 hereof, or to draft for partial military servi \ 
rom those covered by paragraph 3 of section 1, persons of the followir 
classes: Customhouse clerks, persons employed by the United States 
in the transmission of the mails; artificers and workmen emp! 
the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States, anid such 
other persuns employed in the service of the United States as the Ir: 
dent may designate; pilots; mariners actually employed in the sia 
service of any citizen or merchant within the United States: persons 
engaged in industries including agriculture found to be neces y to 
the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the effective operat 
of the military forces or the maintenance of national interest 
the war; those in a status with respect to persons dependent up 
for support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable; aud 
those found to be physically and morally deficient: Provided, 1! 
medical students shall be exempted until graduation and shai! (| 
upon be subject to draft for the same period of time as other « 

No exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause thereto 
longer exists: Provided, That notwithstanding the exemption 
enumerated, each State shall be required to supply its quota in the p 
portion that its population bears to the total population of the | ed 
States. . 

The President shall make rules and regulations to carry « 
terms and provisions of this section, and provide for the issu 
certificates of «exemption or partial or limited exemption, an 
roe to excluae ard discharge individuals from selective draft. 
shall be created under the direction of the President local tribu: 
the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed of the mem 
the local civii government, to decide all questions of exemption 
this act, and also al. questions arising under the draft for part. 
tary service or for including or discharging individuals or c! 
individuals from the selective draft, which shall be made uni 
rules and regulations aforesaid, and shall also provide for an 
tribunal. 7 

Sec, 4. That all male persons between the ages of 21 and 2: 
shall be subject to registration in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the President, and upon proclamation by the Ir 
or other public notice given by him or by his direction stating 
and place of such registration it shall be the duty of all jiersous 
designated ages to present themselves for and submit to regist 
under the provisions of this act ; and every such person shall he « 
to have notice of the requirements of this act upon the public 
said proclamation or other notice as aforesaid given by the Pre 
by his direction; and any person who shall fail or neglect to Pp 
himself for registration or to submit thereto as herein provide 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in the pro} 
trict court of the United States, be punished by imprisonment for li 
than three months nor more than one year, and shall thereupon 
registered : Provided further, That persons shall be subject to 
tion as herein provided who shall have attained their twenty-Ursp urs Ke 
day and who shali not have attained their twenty-eighth birthda ae B 
pelere the day set for the registration, and all persons so rv: 
shall be and remain subject to draft into the forces hereby a 
unless exempted or excused therefrom as in this act provided. 

Sec. 5. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize ~e 
of any or all departments and any or all officers or agents of the 
States, and of the several States, Territories, and the District ot ' 
bia, in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents § 
United States, and of the several States, Territories, and the Dis' 
Columbia, and public officials and agents therein, are hereby requ 
perform such duty in the execution of this act as the aeeeen I 
order or direct, and the officers and agents of the several Stat’ 
he have full authority for all acts done by them in the ¢\ 
of this act by the direction or request of the President. Any | 
charged as herein provided with the duty of carrying into \ a 
of the provisions of this act or the regulations made or directio 
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+ ander, who shall fail or neglect to perform such duty; and any 
vareed with such duty or having and exercising any authority 
said act, regulations, or directions, who shall knowingly make or 
-ty to the making of any false or incorrect registration, physical 
tion, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, or muster, or any false 


ning 
examnibas 


correct report or return pertaining to any registration, physical 


ination, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, or muster; and any 
person who shall make or be a party to the making of any false state- 


i r 


rtifieate as to the fitness or liability of himself or any other 

a service under the provisions of this act, or regulations made 
Pee). President thereunder, or otherwise evades or aids another to 
evade the requirements of this act.or of said regulations, shall, if not 
subi to military law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion in the proper district court of the United States, be punished by 
if 





‘oeisenment for not less than six months aor more thar. one year, or, 
nhiect to military law, shall he tried by court-martial and suffer 
such punishment as & court-martial may direct, 

See 6 That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary enlist- 
ent as herein provic ed shall be the same as those prescribed by exist- 
ing law for enlistments in the Regular Army, except that recruits must 
1 between the ages of 18 and 40 years at th2 time of their enlistment ; 
nd eich enlistments shall be for the period of the war unless sooner 
All enlistments, including those in the Regular Army Re- 


fischa 


( reed. 


serve which are in foree on the date of the approval of this act and 
whieh would terminate during the war, shall continue in force during 
the war unless sooner discharged, but nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to shorten the period of any existing enlistment. — 

All] voluntary enlistments shall be in the Army of the United States 
and those enlisted may be assigned upon erlistment to any force of 
<aid Army not required to be raised exclusively by selective draft. 

lhe President may provide for the discharge of any or all enlisted 
men whose status with respect to dependents renders such discharge 
advisable; and he may also authorize the employment on any active 
duty ef retired enlisted men of the Regular Army, either with their 
rink on the retired list or in higher enlisted grades, and such retired 
enlisted men shall receive the full pay and allowances of the grades in 
whieh they are actively employed. 

Sec. 7. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, is authorized to appoint for the period of the existing war 
cneral officers. of appropriate grades as may be necessary for duty 


such 


with brigades, divisions, and higher units in which the forces provided 
for herein may be organized by the President, .and general officers of 


appropriate grade for the several Coast Artillery districis. In so far 
as such appointments may be made frem any of the forces herein pro- 
vided for, the appointees may be selected irrespective of the grades held 
by them in such forces. Vacancies in all grades in the Regular Army 
resulting from the appointment of officers thereof to higher grades in the 
forces other than the Regular Army herein provided for shall be filled 
by temporary promotions and appointments ir the manner prescribed 
for tilling temporary vacancies by section 114 of the national-defense act 
approved June 3, 1916; and officers appointed under the provisions of 
this act to higher grades in the forces other than the Regular Army 
herein provided for shaJl not vacate their permanent commissions nor 
be prejudiced in their relative or lineal standing in the Regular Army. 

Each chief of bureau of the War Department shall, during the exist- 
ing war, have the rank, pay, and allowances of major general, 

Sec. 8. That the appointments authorized and made as provided by 
the second. third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh paragraphs of section 
1 and by section 7 of this act, and the temporary appointments in the 
Regular Army authorized by the first paragraph of section 1 of this act, 
shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner terminated by dis- 
charge or otherwise. The President is hereby authorized to discharge 
any officer from tbe office held by him under such appointment for any 
cause Which, in the judgment of the President, would promote the 
public service: and the general commanding any division and higher 
tactical organization or territorial department is authorized to appoint 
from time to time military boards of not less than three nor more than 
five officers of the forces herein provided for to examine into and re- 
port upon the capacity, qualification, conduct, and efficiency of any 
commissioned officer within his command other than officers of the 
Regular Army holding permanent or provisional commissions therein. 
Each member of such board shall be superior in rank to the officer 
whose qualifications are to be inquired into, and if the report of such 
board be adverse to the continuance of any such officer and be approved 
hy the President, such officer shall be discharged from the service at 
ihe discretion of the President with one month’s pay and allowances. 

Sec. 9. The Presidezt is herety authorized and the Secretary of 
War directed to call into the service of the United States by edlist- 
ment for the term of the present war three or more regiments of 
mounted volunteers in addition to any other forces herein or other- 
Wise provided; such mounted volunteers. to be selected from men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 years, and under the provisions of section 
3 hereof, and to be used in protecting property and citizens along the 
ae pay as the United States, and also to be used in any foreigr 
country as the President may direct. 

Sec. 10. The President is hereby authorized to appoint officers for 
ich volunteer force, including appointments from the numbers of such 
volunteers as shall have heretofore served in ranger or police forces 
municipalities aaaaen States, or as peace officers of the counties or 
ams ‘ Ps ereot, 

EC. Sa. That the service of all persons selected by draft under the 
provisions of this act shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner 
‘rminated by discharge or otherwise. Whenever said war shall cease 
vy the conclusion of peace between the United States and its enemies 
of the present war, the President shall so declare by a public proclama- 
‘ion to that effect, and from and after. the date of said proclamation the 
provisions of this act, in so far as they authorize compulsory service 
Selective draft or otherwise, shall cease to be in force and effect. 
vider a Phat all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein pro- 
eee ee other than the Regular Army shall be in all respects on the 
listed footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as officers and en- 
Army in of corresponding grades and length of service in the Regular 
with: ine eee That on and after May 1, 1917, the pay of all men 
shall ne rating of enlisted men during the continuance of the war 
as: xed br ees $14 a month over and above the rates of pay proper 
ok awa a aw for times of peace: Provided further, That this rate 
in the waa apely to enlisted men of the National Guard and to those 
of the United Staten una eatiated, called, or drafted into the service 

Sees: aie , e war. 
aud'caiaia That all existing restrictions upon the detail, detachment, 
hereby envy ment of officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army are 

¥ suspended for the period of the present war. 
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_ Sec. 13. That the President of the United States, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army, is authorized to make such regulations governing 
the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near military camps and to 
the officers and enlisted men of the Army as he may from time to time 
deem necessary or advisable: Provided, That no person, corporation, 
partnership, or association shall sell, supply, or have in his or its pos- 
session any intoxicating or spirituous liquors at any military station, 
cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ or enlisted men’s club, which is 
being used at the time for military purposes under this act, but the 
Secretary of War may make regulations permitting the sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. It shall be unlawful to 
seli, furnish, or give away any intoxicating liquor, including beer, ale, 
or wine, to any officer or member of the military forces while in uni 
form, contrary to the provisions of this act. Any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating the provisions of this section or 
the regulations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable un- 
der the Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 12 months, or both. 

Sec. 14. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro 
visions of this act are hereby suspended during the continuance of the 
present war, 





RECEPTION OF FRENCH COMMISSIONERS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair makes the following 
statement: At 12.30 to-day the French vice premier, the in- 
spector general of publie instruction, and Gen Joffre are com- 
ing to visit the Senate of the United States. Two of them are 
members of the French Assembly and, of course, are entitled to 
the privileges of the floor. The marshal is not entitled to the 
privileges of the floor if there is any objection. The Chair is 
therefore inquiring whether there will be any objection to the 
marshal coming in on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the rule be suspended and unani- 
mous consent given that he may have the privileges of the floor. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, he will be 
admitted. 

The Chair in looking over past occasions, when Gen. Lafay- 
ette and Louis Kossuth were here, has ascertained that very 
shortly after they had been admitted to the Senate Chamber 
a recess was taken in order that Senators might be presented 
to the visitors. The Chair suggests that course of action upon 
the present occasion. There will be no speeches of any kind 
whatever ; it will be simply a formal visit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that when the distinguished 
Austrian visited the Senate there was a motion for a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is simply making 
announcement in order that his conduct may meet with 
approval of the Senate. 

On Saturday last when it became apparent that the Senate 
of the United States would be in session until near the hour of 
midnight, Senators having been invited to the Army and Navy 
Club to attend a reception to the marshal of France, the Vice 
President transmitted a letter stating the facts and expressing 
regret that Senators could not attend. A reply has been re- 
ceived to that letter, which the Chair desires to have inserted 
in the Recorp. P 

The letter is as follows: 


[Le Marechal Joffre, 


recess, 
the 
the 


tepublique Francaise. | 
WASHINGTON, April 30, 1917. 


To the Hon. THomaAs R. MARSHALT, 
Vice President of the United States, Washington, D. C 
Dear Mr. Vick PRESIDENT: I wish to thank you for your warm 
ietter in behalf of France and of her army which I represent 


here. I am particularly appreciative of the words you have 
said in the name of the Senate and which, reflect so well the 


friendship uniting our two countries. The law which you buve 
voted is a most eloquent proof of the common will that in 
spires us both. 

Kindly, I pray you, Mr. President, transmit to your colleagues 
the expression of my high appreciation for the sympathy with 
which they have honored me during my sojourn in Washington 
and receive the assurances of my high appreciation. 

J. Jorere. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (CH. R. 3545) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Inasmuch as the bill now before the 
Senate contains the provisions which were passed by the Serate 
in the Senate bill, I ask that the formal reading of the bil! be 


dispensed with and that it be read for amendments that may 
be offered to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon sks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis 


pensed with and that it be read for amendment, the committee 
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amendments he 
(“hair hears none, 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION—GOVERN MENT OF MEXICO. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I rise to a matter of personal 
privilege, which will take only a few moments. On the 
day of Aprii, 1916, in a public address I made in the city of 
Pittsburgh before the Americus Club, in speaking of the recog- 
uition by large numbers of the Mexican people and large areas 





to first considered. Is there objection? The 


of the Mexican Republic of the accession of Gen. Huerta, I used | 


this language: 


_ It was the judgment of the diplomats representing foreign countries 
in Mexico that the provisional government in Mexico hard been in- | 


stalled in compliance with the Mexican constitution and Mexican prece- 
dent, and that its speedy recognition would be helpful in restoring nor- 
mal conditions throughout the country The American ambassador 


shared this view and asked for instructions. Gen. Carranza, who at 
that time was governor of one of the Mexican States, had officially 
informed this Covernment of his adherence to the new government: 
the Mexican Congress and courts had recognized its authority, and 
advices from eur diplomatic and consular officers indicated a very 


general adherence to its authority throughout the Republic, 


27th | 
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A few days after the publication of that address, on the 7th | 


day of May, there was published an article in the New York 
World by Gen. Carranza in which he referred to the statement 
I have just read. Gen, Carranza said: 

It was impossible for me to have adhered to Huerta or to have noti- 
fied anyone that T had. for upon the very day I received a message 
trout Iluerta inviting me to adhere to him, I officially proclaimed ‘that 
1 disclaimed bim and his government, KNox can not prove his state- 
ment, 

i was requested to give an interview in reply to that state- 
ment by Gen. Carranza. I declined to do it, stating that there 
would be time enough for me to take cognizance of such a 
stutement when what I had said had been denied upon the 
authority of the State Department where the archives rested 
proving or dispreving my statement. 

I would have let the matter go at that, but a few days ago, 
in an address to the Mexican Congress, Gen. Carranza revived 
this denial and stated that I had, in an interview recently in 
regnrd to the situation in Mexico, practically reiterated that 
statement, and he denounced it as false. 

Il wish to say, Mr. President. that from the time I ceased ica 
be Secretary of State until this very moment I never gave out 
nn interview upon any matter pertaining to the foreign affairs 
of the United States at any time or in any place, and so far as 
{ know no interview purporting to have come from me has ever 
been published in an American newspaper. 

I send to the desk and ask that there may be read in the 
order in whieh they are arranged a letter I addressed to the 
Seeretary of State, his reply, and the inclosure of his reply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

APRIL 18, 1917. 
Hon. RoperRT LANSING, 
Sceretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. LANSING: In a report made by Gen. Carranza to the 
Mexican Congress on the 15th instant, the general took occasion to 
denounce as entirely false an interview which he alleged I gave out, 
uaming me as Senator Knox, in which he puts into my mouth words 
I never said, and reters to an interview I never gave, never having 
given any upon the subject. 
I made in a public speech to the effect that within a few days after 
the accession of Gen. Huerta Gen Carranza had notified the Ameri- 
can consul in the State of Coahuila that he was prepared to acknowl- 
edge the Huerta régime Mexico. These are not the exact words 
I used, but they were words to that effect. Within a few days after 
making this statement there appeared in the New York World an 
iuterview with Gen, Carranza, in which he denounced that statement 
as false. 

1 will be obliged to you if you will transmit to me, for the purpose 
ef having the same introduced into the Record, a copy of a telegram 
received by the Department of State, in which the department is in- 
formed as to the intentions of Gen. Carranza in relation to the recoz- 
nition of Huerta, and which likewise states that this information had 
been transmitted as well to our embassy in Mexico City. I can not 
recall the date of this telegram, but it appeared in the information 
series on the troubles of Mexico, and will be found, I think, under 
some date in February of 1918 

Your compliance with this request will enable me to justify my 
statement and settle an annoying incident. My purpose is to rise 
to a question of persenal privilige and deny that I ever gave an inter- 
view such as Gen, Carranza quotes, or any interview at all on the 
subject, and te produce the telegram as an authority for the only 
statement that I have ever made in reference to the matter. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
P, C. Knox. 


Tr SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, April 19, 1917, 
Hon. P. C. Knox, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senaror Knox: In response to your letter of April 18, it gives 
me pleasure to inclose a copy of a telegram frem Consul Holland at 
Saltillo, dated February 21, 1913, which is in the archives of the 
department, If this is not the telegram to which you refer, please 


communicate with me further in the matter, 
Sincerely, yours, 


(Inclosure; As stated.) 


Roper? LANSING, 





This all arises out of a statement that | 





MA y 
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[Telegram received from Saltillo, Dated Feb. 21, 1913 rec 
22, 1.22 a. m.]} . 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 21, 1 p. m.: 

Gov. Carranza has just announced to me officially that }y 
form with the new administration at Mexico City. “All oppo 
abandoned. Railroads will be opened at once. Perfect quiet 
Embassy advised. , 


I 
INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT’, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the p 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishmen: 
United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I requested that the formal re: 
the bill might be dispensed with, but no announcement, | 
was made by the Chair to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair put the usual 
such a request, that the formal reading of the bill be ¢ 
with and that the committee amendments be first eon 
The Chair will again inquire if there is objection to dis 
with the formal reading of the bill. The Chair hears n 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are one or two am 
which I desire t6 submit as committee amendments, thon: 
committee has really not had an opportunity to consider t)\ 
since they were presented to me. Both of these measy 
House bill and the Senate bill, were placed by me in tly 
of the Judge Advocate General on Sunday, and he ; 
both bills and sent to me a few suggestions where he 
amendments ought to be made in the pending amendment of 
Senate committee. I will call attention to them and propo 
that the amendment.be amended as suggested. This is pes!) 
the Senate amendment to the House bill. The first amendmen: 
to the amendment is to strike out the word “war” where is 


| occurs in the amendment and substitute the language o! 


Senate bill as it originally stood, inserting the word °* en 
gency.” 

The Judge Advocate General, in a conference with me, advises 
me that if the word “war” is used instead of the word 
“emergency ” it will only include the war of the United Stites 
as with Germany; that if during its course we become inyolye! 
with any other power, no matter how that involvement iis 
brought about, the war measure for raising men would noi 
apply ; and therefore Congress would have to be convened to 
extend the provisions of the act so as to include others wiil 
whom the United States might be involved. 

I therefore move that where the word “ war” 
bill, and L think there are three or four places, the \ 
“emergency ” be inserted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me the Dill 
present form ought to have gone before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I understand the Senate committee had a jill 
before it and reported it to the Senate and it was passed and 
sent to the House. The House had a similar bill before it, aud 
it was amended many times in the House and was sent lire. 
The chairman of the Senate committee now proposes to si 
stitute the Senate bill for the House bill, the House bill te) 
having gone to the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is mistaken about t! 
When the bill came from the House at midnight on Sati 
evening the following members of the committee were 
and acted on the bill and ordered it reported out: Senidtors 
Warren, HitcHcock, WapswortH, Myers, CHAMBERLAIN, DrCk- 
HAM, Krresy, FLetcHer, SUTHERLAND, New, and THOMAS 

Mr. REED. I desire it to be expressly understood abo 4 
this matter that I am not trying to delay it for a minute. 

Since the Senator has made that statement I think tli 
ation comes back to my mind.. I recall that we took a recess : 
at 12 o'clock, midnight, to meet at 12.30 in the morning. | F 
went down stairs to get a sandwich, While I was thie! e 
bill came over and whatever action was taken was taken 
those few minutes. be 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it was done then. 

Mr. REED. That is all right. I call attention to U 
gestion of the Judge Advocate: General, but I am noi co: 
for the purpose of taking any time. I understand the Judge 
Advocate General states that if the word “war 3s ; 
the bill and some other nation should come into the war it wor’ 
not be the present existing war, and therefore this }i!! 
not be operative; and he suggests changing the word * \\ 
the word “emergency.” I want to illustrate that by te 
line of the bill: 


That in view of the existing war, which demands the ri 
troops in addition to those now available, the President be, auc 4 
hereby, authorized — 


And so forth. 


occurs | 
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| confess IT can not understand to save my life what is the 
jifterence as far as this bill is concerned and so far as the 
joint made by the Judge Advocate General is concerned be- 
ween speaking of existing war and existing emergency. The 
oyisting emergency is a term which seems to me narrower 
han existing war, for as long as we are in a conflict with Ger- 
yany, no matter what other nation may or may not come in, 
» eens to me it must be said to be the existing war. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. In one moment. The existing emergency would 
seem to me to be possible at least of being construed to mean 
“ist the particular emergency with which we are confronted 
at this moment. I am not going to cavil about it, but I can 

wot understand—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Senator will insist on 
‘is objection, I certainly shall. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, T wish to ask 
iim a question. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, I would not assume to discuss 
| point of law with the junior Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. REED. This is not a point of law, but it is a point of 
nglish. 

Mr. WARREN. It seems to me there might be a difference 
» this respect. We are in war with Germany because we have 
declared war. We have not declared war, I understand, with 
the Austrian Government, yet I understand that they have 
sent our ambassador and agents home and there is something 
of an emergency there. It might not be war at present, but it 
is very near to it. 

It strikes me that the difference in the two might be of some 
‘vail in a case like that. We are certainly only in war with 
Germany, and yet if not attacked we are about to be attacked 
and probably will be attacked by all the allies of Germany. 

Mr. REED. We are at war with Germany. These other 
countries are allies of Germany in the very war in which we 
are about to engage. It seems to me almost absurd to say that 
the Government can not go on and raise these troops as long as 
(his present conflict lasts. 

Here is a world war with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
ind Bulgaria on one side. They are engaged in a conflict with 
England, France, Italy, Russia, and several other nations. That 
war is going on; that is “the existing war.” Into that exist- 
ing war, Which involves every one of these nations and a number 
that I do not specifically name, the United States enters. The 
hill provides that in view of the existing war certain things 
inay be done. It seems to me that is the proper descriptive 
term. I have not had time to follow the proposed act through 
and to find where the term elsewhere appears. Perhaps the 
chairman of the committee can tell us. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can eall the Senator's attention to 
each one of them. The first is on page 15, line 17, where the 
words occur—* existing war.” 

Mr. REED. I have that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next place in the bill where it 
occurs is on page 16, line 5, and the next is in line 20, on page 16. 

Mr. REED. I have those. I thank the Senator. 

\ir. CHAMBERLAIN. The next is on page 18, line 20. 

Mr. REED, Well, those will serve to illustrate the few re- 

lurks Which I intend to make further. Let us take the second 
(me which the term appears, which is on page 16, line 5, where 
the language is as follows: 
_, Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused by the addition 
‘! increments as herein authorized which can not be filled by promotion 
nay be filled by temporary appointment for the period of the war or 
'ntil replaced by provisional appointments. 

Then, again, in line 20, on page 16, the language is: 
discheee therein for the period of the existing war unless sooner 

Mr. President, ‘there is an existing war; it is a world-wide 
‘ar, almost. This language will enable the Government to 
‘alse these troops and to employ them during the existing war ; 
‘ud I insist that that is the correct language, with all the 
respect in the world for the Judge Advocate General. 

_| do not propose, so far as I am concerned, to vote to raise 
TAOS large levies for a period which is to be covered by some 
a indefinite, and uncertain term, such as is suggested, to 
‘oc, 7 ergency.” If “emergency” means more than war, 

‘ei I do not want it. If it means less than the period of the 
‘at, then T do not want it. 
cordian of Georgia. Mr. President, I sympathize very 
sean : pes view expressed by the Senator from Mis- 
hel Pas s many of us who voted for the draft system 
be. sunpaanall n view of the war with Germany. There might 

> er war as to which we would not be willing to 


vague, 





ee 
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vote for it; there might be some other trouble as to which we 
would not be willing to vote for it; but while our Nation is 
engaged in war with undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
nations in the world, I supported the draft system, so that we 
may at once, if necessary, utilize the entire forces of our 
country to meet the situation. 

If, as the Senator from Missouri says, “the present emer- 
gency ” means something else except the war with Germany, I 
do not think the language ought to be inserted. If it simply 
means war with Germany, we have already covered it. It is 
the war with Germany which is moving us; and more indefi- 
nite language does not meet the situation. I see no advantage 
to come, but only disadvantage, from striking out the language 
we have adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Georgia takes his seat, I should like to ask him a question. 
Let us suppose that during the prosecution of the present war 
Germany’s allies, or some of them, should declare war against 
the United States or that the United States should declare war 
against some one or more of them, would the Senator from 
Georgia hold that the term “ existing war” would apply to that 
situation? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Undoubtedly; unless the existing 
war had ceased, unless we had made peace with Germany. 
Until we have made peace with Germany, these troops may be 
mobilized and used. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my construction of the situation. 
Therefore, I think the objection of the Senator from Missouri 
{[Mr. ReEep] is well taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So long as the war continues with 
Germany this force is available; this draft stands. If the 
war with Germany terminates and we have trouble with some 
other nation, I should like to have the opportunity to then con- 
sider the question as to whether or not I wish to see a draft 
system continued. I do not think there is any trouble about 
calling Congress together if we should become engaged in war 
with some other country. We are voting as to the war with 
Germany and not as to some other war. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss 
the matter at any greater length. ‘There is some question about 
ir, and I suppose that was the reason of the suggestion of the 
Judge Adovocate General. The language refers to the existing 
war. It is, however, immaterial to me what the Senate does 
with it. I should like to get the matter disposed of, and to take 
the view of the Senate on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mv. President, I want to call the attention 
of the chairman of the committee having the bill in charge to 
what I believe is a word which should be changed, on page 21, 
line 25, where a verbal correction is needed. In referring to 
the exemption from service of persons belonging to religious 
organizations the bill states that a person may be exeimpted—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I suggest to the Senator from 
Delaware that we first dispose of the pending amendment ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I thought the Senator was discussing the 
whole amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; we are discussing one proposition 
on one point. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iam quite content with the Senator's sug- 
gestion and will withhold the amendment for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is one other 
amendment, on page 16, line 5. I move to insert after the word 
“ by” the words “permanent appointments or by,” so that it 
will read: 


For the period of the war or until replaced by permanent appoint- 
ments or by provisional appointments. 


The necessity for that amendment is that the law requires. 


that graduates of West Point be commissioned; they are not 
given provisional appointments, but they are appointed as soon 
as they are graduated. This is only to provide for the law as it 
now stands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 16, line 5, in the committee amend- 
ment, before the word “ provisional,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “ permanent appointments or by.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was «greed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not sure about the intention of 
the Senate with reference to the use of the words “2o years, 
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on 19, line 11, and I suggest an amendment to make it 
rend “27 vears,” as that is the limit that was fixed in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 19, line 11, before the word “ years,” 
it is proposed to strike out “25” and insert “ 27.” 

Mr. THOMAS. If any change were made, I should prefer 
to see the age limit lowered rather than raised. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I withdraw the amendment, and leave 
it as it is. 

Now, Mr. President, on page 19, line 25, there is a word 
niisspelled. It should be “ cadres” instead of “ cadras.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 19, line 
out “ cadras” and insert “ cadres.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. What was done with the amendment regarding 
the words “25 years ”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withdrew that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 25, line 5, after the word 
“President,” 1 move to insert the following language: 

Correspondence in the execution of this act may be carried in penalty 
envelopes bearing the frank of the War Department. 

The reason for this is, that in the correspondence with the 
governors of the States, and with the enrolling boards in the 
different counties and cities, it will be quite expensive to the 
local communities to carry on the correspondence with the War 
Department, and the purpose of the amendment is to save the 
States and counties from expense in the matter, taking the view 
of it that the expense would not fall upon the Federal Govern- 
ment but on the State governments and local authorities. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amendment is unnecessary, because 
if the War Department to-day incloses a franked envelope the 
recipients have a perfect right to use it if the answer is Govern- 
ment business. I think without the amendment the War De- 
partment officials charged with responsibility will be able to 
use franked envelopes on official business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the attorneys in the 
Post Office Department raised a question about it, as to whether 
they would have authority to recognize the right of the local 
authorities to use franked envelopes unless some such provision 
as that suggested was contained in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any question that the 
present law authorizes the War Department or any other de- 
partment to inclose franked envelopes for replies in connection 
with Government business, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
accorded with my view, but those who are to enforce the law 
say net, and L want to protect the local communities if I can 
do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that Government departments are do- 
ing it now, and that even bureaus of this Government are using 
return franked envelopes. I know that the Forest Service has 
sent out requests to parties in relation to matters affecting the 
forests of the country and inclosed franked envelopes for re- 
plies upon the particular matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Question! 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sena- 
tor, if that is law, there is no harm in making it perfectly 
plain and placing the matter beyond any doubt by putting this 
amendment in the act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
just been advised this morning of one governor who has already 
expended $100 in postage in getting information before the War 
Department which they sought. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President, I have had applications from 
governors to have this provision included in this proposed law. 
IT am not able to say whether it is in the law now or not, but 
I do not see any harm in inserting it here. 

Mr. SMOOT. My opinion is that there is no necessity for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, on page 29, line 18, I 
move to change the word “ numbers” to “members.” It is evi- 
dentiy a typographical error. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
ment to the amendment is agreed to 

Mr. THOMAS. I will ask that that amendment be stated 
again, 

The Secretary. In section 10, page 29, line 18, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “numbers” and insert ‘ members,” so 
as to read: 


race 


9~ 


25, 


it is proposed to strike 


the amend- 


TI will say to the Senator that TI have | 
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Including appointments from the members of such 
shall have heretofore served in ranger or police forces of + 
border States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agree; 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 31, line 11, the wo) 
should be stricken out and the word “section” ise; 
move that amendment. : 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 13, page, 31, line 11, it js ) 
to strike eut the last word in the line, the word 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ section.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, instead of th»; 
ment I suggest the following—I note the words sre “ 
to the provisions of this act.” I do not think they e, 
meaning as clearing as the meaning would be carried i{ 
the words “except as herein provided.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am satisfied with that ame) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment wil] be st. 

The SecreTagy. In section 18, page 31, line 11, 
word “this,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ 
to the provisions of this act” and insert “except as 
provided.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the ame ' 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. 
amendments I desire to suggest. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to suggest to the chairman « 
committee that in section 3, on page 21. line 25, the hyply 
word “ well-erganized ” should be changed to “ well-recoe: 
so that it would read: 

Who is found to be a member of any well-recognized religi 
or organization. 

I think that is what it means. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to thar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend 
ment will be stated, 

The Secretary. In section 3, on page 21, line 25. it 
posed to strike out the word “ well-organized” and to 
in lieu the word “ well-recognized.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the ain Line 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, in connection with 
amendment which has just been adopted, which refers to { 
Society of Friends. I want to say that I do not believe 
exemption will apply to all the members of the Soci 
Friends. Many of my warmest personal friends snd a 
many of my constituents belong to this well-known s 
There have always been fighting Quakers in this countrys 
every war since the Revolution. I have in my hand «# copy of a 
letter which was sent by one of the Quakers of my communit 
of the highest standing, to the mayor of the city of Wil! 
declaring his position in regard to the declaratioy 
against Germany. I think that it is so patriotic a ‘ett 
so well represents the sentiments of a large number of | 
association that I ask permission to have the Secretsry 
as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Would not the 
to have it inserted in the Recorp, in view of the fact i 
amendment has been adopted? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator so desires, I will : 
but I think it would be very well to have this letter reac to! 
Senate; and, if the Senator does not object, I should 
have it read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ment has been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to t! FS 
of the Senator from Delaware? The Chair hears none, : be 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: e 
GEORGE B. MILLER ALIGNS HIMSELF ON SIDE OF WAR—)D! : La 


CITIZEN, SAYS LEADING FRIEND, TO STAND BEHIND [kt 
WORLD FREEDOM, 


George B. Miller, of the American Vulcanized Fibre Co... & 
nent member of the Society of Friends, to-day sent to M 
ringing letter declaring that he assigns to the background 
war and regards the action of President Wilson and the (0 
entering the great European conflict “as the supreme sach 


to the 


President, that 


combletes 


Senator he + 


I do not object at all; but thr 








offer for the sake of greater liberty for all nations.”” Other! 
the same as he does, Mr. Miller says. 
‘The letter follows: emits, 11 
APRII ’ 


Hon. JAMES F. Price, 
Mayor’s Office, City Hat, City. ; 
Dear SR: I am not satisfied with my position among my 
zens at this time of grave national crisis. 1 want to be counteda 
who have seen the vision of a world democracy prevalllb 
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slished by the entrance of our great Nation in the conflict with the entente 
F lies Who are 80 gallantly fighting for liberty and the law and against 
that autocratic Government whose slogan is that “ Might makes right.” 

{ fecl that I must assign to the background my hatred of war and its 

-companying horrors and look at the action of our Government as the 
supremt sacrifice it has to offer for the sake of greater liberty for all 
nations, and for a more certain and permanent peace for the future. 

““vhe great and hideous ulcer of an autocratic Government which 
threatens and crushes all aspiration of its subjects for a more liberal 
form and which, for the desire of supremacy in the world, will ruthlessly 
eacrific e millions of its subjects in attempting to secure its ends, and 
in <o doing slaughter millions of its neighbors, must have heroic treat- 
ment and the instrument to do the work must be direct and powerful. 
“Our great Nation has heard the call for a specialist in this case from 
Great Britain, France, and Russia who have been so nobly fighting for 
the cause of oppressed humanity. We have responded, and it is the 
duty of every citizen of this Commonwealth to get behind our noble 
President who says that we have entered this war “to fight thus for 
the ultimate peace of the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the 
German peoples included; for the rights of nations, great and small, 
and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and 
obedience. The world must be made safe for democracy.” 

lam physically incapacitated for fighting on account of my lameness, 

but if there is any service to which you can put my heart, head, and 
hands, be sure to call upon me. I am ready to respond at any time of 
lay or night. 
“lee are many others in the Society of Friends, which has always 
strongly advocated the principles of peace, who feel as I do. Those 
of us who do not go so far as many others do who decline to fight, or 
take any part in the prosecution of war, are as ardent advocates for 
peace and deplore the necessity for war as much as they do. 

But at this erisis we believe we must think in the terms of a great 
nation, with the future good and best interests of all nations before 
us constantly, and we believe that the only way at this time to accom- 
plish this is to take severe punitive measures against those nations who 
seem to have forgotten all their humanitarian instincts in their greed 
for the possession of world power. 

We must deal with human nature as it is, not as we wish it was. If 
we possessed the nature which Jesus Christ personified on earth, the 
individual would be al) right, the nations would be safe and sane, and 
we would possess a heaven on earth, and no wars would be possible. 
But since things are as they are, we must try to accomplish the great 
results we are after, the end of the war and the establishment of a 
permanent peace, by throwing in the influence and the great resources 
of our country on that side of the conflict which is fighting the cause of 
righteous government and for humanity, regretting most deeply the 
great sacrifice of 1ives and property which it entails, but willingly mak 
ing it because we believe the cause is just. 

Yours, very truly, GEORGE B. MILLER. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question in reference to this very mat- 
ter. I desire to ask him if he believes that these persons whom 
he has exempted from draft or military service are entitled to 
the protection of the laws of the United States; and I wish to 
ask him, also, if they are entitled to share in the liberty for 
which this great battle is to be waged? 

I wish the Senator would give me some information as to his 
own opinion upon this proposition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it goes without saying 
that all the people in the United States, whether they belong to 
the combatant or noncombatant forces, are entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Government, no matter what may happen. That 
unswers the first part of the Senator’s question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, Mr. President, by heaven, they are 
entitled to take their part in the defense of their country and in 
the defense of the liberty for which other citizens of the Union 
ire giving their lives. Is not that true? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, that is a question that 
can be discussed with force on both sides. It has been the 
history of this Republic to exempt from combative service cer- 
tain classes who have these convictions, and in every law that 
las been enacted since Revolutionary days substantially that 
provision has been included. Now, it is just a question of 
policy, There are men in this country, there were men in 
Great Britain, and there are men now, who under no circum- 
stances will shoulder arms. The result has been in Great 
Britain, and it would be so in the United States, that the jails 
would be full of men who might otherwise be engaged in occu- 
pations that would very materially assist the Government— 
farming and other noncombatant work. On account of their 
convictions they would be locked up in the jails. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think we are fol- 
owing precedents in this bill. We are not following any prece- 
‘ent when, in the very-first instance, we enact a draft law in- 
Stead of providing for voluntary service. We are not follow- 
ri precedent in any of the provisions of this bill. and if we are 
© follow an old precedent upon any single proposition there 
Cught to be some legitimate reason given for following that 
precedent to-day, 
se aoe that I fail to catch the ear of the Senator in charge 
- Ay ser bill ; that he is too busily engaged in discussing another 
a ject with another Member of the Senate; but I submit, Mr. 
resident, that this is a vital and important matter. You have 


leclared in this very bill, you have reiterated it over and over 
— through the voice of the President of the United States, 
: ‘at the obligation of every American citizen is to give his serv- 
‘es in this war to the defense of the Government and the de- 
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fense of civilization. If there is any class of citizens that sre 
to be excused from taking their part in fulfilling their obliga- 
tion to the Government, then they are not proper American 
citizens. 

Why, Mr. President, how easy it would be for any great 
church, before another generation should elapse, simply to de- 
clare by another profession of their creed that they do not be- 
lieve in making war and destroying their fellow beings. Why, 
we could eliminate in that way half of the fighting force of the 
Government. These people are not entitled to be exempted 
from the draft; and before we get through with this bill I at 
least now intend to offer an amendment to strike out that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have an amend 
ment that I endeavored to propose to the Senate bill on Satur- 
day evening before it was disposed of, but I was unable to do 
so on account of the limited time. It is an amendment to which 
I know the chairman of the committee has given consideration, 
and I feel satisfied that he will be glad to accept it as a part of 
his bill. 

I want to say that while I am not authorized to speak for 
the Council for National Defense, I know that they have had 
this matter under consideration and that they would like to 
have a provision of this sort incorporated in the measure. I 
hope that it may be adopted without discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 14, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, empowered, 
and directed during the present war to do everything by him deemed 
necessary to suppress and prevent the keeping or setting up of houses 
of ill fame, brothels, or bawdy houses within such distance as he may 
deem needful of any military camp, station, fort, post, cantonment, 
training, or mobilization place, and any person, corporation, partner 
ship, or association violating any order, rule, or regulation issued to 
carry out the object and purpose of this section shall, unless otherwise 
punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a miside- 
meanor and be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisen- 
ment of not more than 12 months, or both. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a statement with respect 
to this matter, and also a quotation from a book which I will 
give the Reporter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PRELIMINARY 


The question is on agreeing to the 


BRIEF PREPARED BY THE OREGON SoOcrAL HyGiene 
Society, PorRTLAND, Orga. 
SHALL PROSTITUTION FOLLOW OUR ARMY? 

The Oregon Social Hygiene Society believes that the Congress of the 
United States should take drastic action to prevent prostitution in Army 
camps and in the Navy for the following reasons: 

First. Because the experience of European countries has shown that 
prostitution is one of the most serious, if not the most serious, of army 
problems. 

(1) ‘“ During the first 18 months of the war one of the great powers 
had more men incapacitated for service by venereal disease contracted 
in the mobilization camps than all the fighting on the front.” (M. J. 
Exner, M. D., Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, p. 205.) 

(2) “* Venereal diseases among soldiers in Germany have increased 
greatly since the war began.’ (Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, voi. 68, No. 9, p. 715.) 

(3) ‘“*The number of syphilitics in the army must certainly be sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands. * * Since the war began a total 
equivalent of 60 divisions have been temporarily .withdrawn from the 
righting for venereal diseases.” (Vienna report, ibid., vol. 68, No. 10, 

. 314.) 

- (4) Sir Arthur Conan Doyle asked in writing to the Times on Feb 
ruary 6, 1917, “Is it not possible in any way to hold in check the vile 
women who at present prey upon and poison our soldiers in London?” 
(The Shield (London), March, 1917, p. 218.) 

Second. Because prostitution was a serious problem on the Mexican 
border in the summer of 1916. ; , 

(1) ‘‘As soon as the order to mobilize went forth the vice inter- 
ests * * * also began to mobilize their forces and to move them 
to the border.” (M. J. Exner, M. D., Social! Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, 

. 206. F 
* (2) Vice districts were established especially for the soldiers. (Ibid., 
pp. 206, 210; see also, Literary Digest, Nov. 18, 1916, p. 1332.) 

(3) Prostitutes were extensively patronized. 

(a) One woman stated that on a certain Saturday she had served 
GO men, and on the following Sunday, 40. (Social Hygiene, vol. 
3, No. 2, p. 210.) ; 

(b) Another woman found to be in the active stage of syphilis during 
two days had had relations with 120 men. (Ibid., p. 211.) To 

(c) In one of the large cities the soldiers thronged the vice districts 
in the evening, and before many of the “crib” doors soldiers stood in 
line. (Ibid., p. 210.) f 

Third. Because venereal diseases, resulting from prostitution spread 
more rapidly through the Nation in times of war. This condition tends 
to make the Army and Navy problem more serious. ; 

(1) ‘‘It is well known that the ravages of venereal diseases are 
always increased by war.” London report, Journal of the American 
Medical Association, vol. 67, No. 21, p. 1137.) ; 

(2) At one nee clinie in France syphilis increased — 
per cent during the first 16 months of the war, and almost 67 B I 
cent the following 8 months. (Paris report, ibid., vol. 68, No. 5, D. 354.) 
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(3) Venereal diseases have been causing havoc in France and Italy 
since the war began. (Ibid., vol. 68, No. 14, p. 1071.) 

Fourth, Because the venereal diseases, gonorrhea and syphilis, cause 
serious complications in later life, and because these diseases will be 
spread among innocent women and children when the war is over. 

(1) “No disease has such a murderous influence upon the offspring 
us syphilis; no disease has such a destructive influence upon the health 
and procreative function of women as gonorrhea. * * * Inher- 
ited syphilis constitutes a powerful factor in the degeneration of the 
race.” (Prince A, Morrow, M. D., Social Diseases and Marriage, 
Chap. I.) 

(2) “It has been computed that about 25 per cent of all blindness 
in this country is caused by gonococcic infection. * * * Competent 
authorities on diseases of women state that gonococcus infection is the 
cause of 80 per cent of all inflammatory diseases peculiar to women.” 
(ibid.) 

(3) The spread of venereal diseases has occurred after other wars, 
and it is anticipated in Europe after the present war. (London re- 
port, Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 67, No. 24, 
by BEV e. 

: (4) SAN previous war experience shows an_ increase of venereal 
disease. * * * When peace comes there is the danger of grave and 
widespread dissemination of these diseases. It is for that that we 
must be prepared, and there is no time to be lost.” (Report of national 
conference for combating venereal diseases (London), Social Hygiene, 
vol. 3, No. 2, p. 235.) 2 7 

Fifth. Because prophylactic measures, while helpful, are insufficient, 
since— 

(1) There was venereal disease on the Mexican border even when 
the Army employed prophylactic measures. One regiment had 19 
new cases in two months. (Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, p. 216.) 

2) Such prophylactic measures will be more difficult to carry out 
when the Army is in motion. 

(3) The transmission of disease itself is only part of the problem. 
“From the social point of view the question is not only one of the 
effect of venereal disease upon the social body, serious as that is. 
The more far-reaching evil is the state of mind and of character which 
lies back of it. The greatest evil to society results from the shat- 
tered ideals, lowered standards, sensualized minds, and perverted prac- 
tices, which are brought into home life and society by these men who 
represent, in large measure, the crear of the young manhood of the 
Nation. To safeguard the home and society against these basic evils, 
we must not only abolish venereal disease, but we must minimize, so 
far as possible, prostitution itself.’ (Ibid., p. 220.) 

Sixth. Because commercialized prostitution is unnecessary. 

A statement declaring that there is no evidence that abstinence is 
* inconsistent with the highest physical, mental, and moral efficiency,” 
has recently been signed by 360 of the foremost medical authorities in 
the United States. (M. J. Exner, M. D.: The Physician's Answer. 
Associated Press, New York.) 

Seventh. Because it is easily possible to prevent, in large measure, 
commercialized prostitution and venereal disease. 

(1) The commander of one camp suppressed prostitution absolutely 
on the ground of military efficiency, though he did not technically 
possess the authority to do so. There was much less disease in this 
camp than in any other observed. (Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, p. 
213. See also Literary Digest, Nov. 18, 1916, p. 1332.) 

(2) Gen. Frederick Funston writes: “I understand that it has been 
claimed that I viewed with tolerance the existence of these places 
because I thought them necessary for the contentment and well-being 
of the soldiers. I assure you that my opinion is exactly the opposite.” 
(Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 1, p. 155.) 

(3) Maj. Gen. O’Ryan issued orders forbidding all use of intoxi- 
cating liquor and ail patronizing of immoral resorts. Commenting on 
these orders and the results, the Rio Grande Rattler, printed weekly 
by the New York division, says: ‘‘We have demonstrated that United 
States soldiers can live three months in camp without losing more men 
than they would lose in three months’ fighting.”’ (Ibid., p. 155. 

(4) The educational work of the Oregon Social Hygiene Society 
shows that education is effective. Says R. C. Coffey, M. D., of Port- 
land, a prominent physician, not a member of the society: ‘‘ From 
what I can learn from doctors over the State, the prevalence of 
venereal diseases has diminished more than half during the past two 
years. The proportion of surgical operations on women resulting from 
gonorrhea is certainly less than half what it was two years ago. 
This, I think, must be attributed to two reasons—prohibition and the 
influence of the Oregon Social Hygiene Society.” (Are We Prepared? 
The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, Portland, Oreg.) 

(5) During the last five years not less than 30 vice commissions, 
made up of physicians, lawyers, educators, and business men, have 
declared that the policy regulating prostitution by the examination of 
prostitutes in restricted districts is ineffective, and city after city has 
abolished its restricted district for the protection of commercialized 
prostitution. 

Eighth. Drastic (i. e., immedate and powerful) action is necessary, 
because a large amount of disease in the Army originates in mobiliza- 
tion camps and home barracks. 

_ (1) One regiment developed a frightful venereal rate in its mobiliza- 
tion camp, near a large city. It had 76 cases at one time. (M. J. 
Exner, M. D.. Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, p. 216.) 

(2) “In the case of all the troops on the border a vastly larger 
proportion of venereal disease was contracted before reaching the 
border than was contracted afterwards. This accords with the ex- 
perience of the European armies in the present war. A policy of 
timely education, restraint, and prophylaxis, in connection with mo- 
bilization is imperative.” (Ibid., p. 390.) 

(3) “I think I may safely predict that, with the segregation of 
large bodies of young men in camps, there will be an enormous in- 
crease in the number of cases of syphilis and gonorrhea, The ex- 
perience of the world has shown this to be true.” (Sigmund Pol- 
itzer, M. D., formerly president American Dermatological Society ; 
hearings before Subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
64th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 502-503.) 


So this hideous trade weaves itself into the very fabric of the British 
Empire; but even yet we have not seen the full and bitter truth of it. 
These empire men who come to fight and die. for us, who give us their 
«trong limbs, clear minds, and loyal hearts and lay them on our altar— 
what do we give them back again? 

We know Pens about venereal disease; we are allowed to talk 

ing at last. We know that drink is the cause 


about this devilish t 
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of most of it; that drink leads men into temptation, ye, 
a of resistance, and decreases their chance of recovery. 
aps we do not know the ghastly truth about this foul dis 
it carries a canker to the grave, and even beyond the grave f 
its way like a snake through the lives of little children fro, 
eration to another. In peace time in our small British Army 
days from this cause alone were over 200,000 in a single \; eh A 
things were no worse than that in these days the lost j,.. 20 3 
present army would be over 6,000,000 in a year. That is jo) .. 
truly; but what are lost days compared with lost men” \)) 0°! 
shall we say of our lost men, the men who came into our . aa 
and strong and willing to offer up their lives for freedom 
no longer and can strike no blow for freedom because thic ( 
home has struck them down and made them things of shame’ © 
not allowed to publish figures that throw light on ghastly thin. 
this; the truth would be so terrible that even this insolent «jy; 
could hardly survive it, for drink, as Dr. Saleeby says, is 
confederate of venereal disease, and the removal of drink. a« ;), 
commission on this subject said, would be an enormous factor iy ; 
this foul thing. oes 
We may not tell the truth, but we may say that the try) 
set all Canada on fire. Is this how we pay the empire ba: e 
its love and devotion and death? They lend their manhooi +. 2. 
clean without and clean within, and some of it we can pov 
home again; but those men we do send back, shall they vo baci: ; 
mothers and sisters, back to our clean dominions, with th. 
drink and venereal disease in them? Is this to be the gif; 
to Canada and Australasia, to these wide, healthy spaces of th, 
that are free from this foul thing? Are these the seeds we aro con 
now for the great British harvest of the days to come? Woe i: 
this the Anzacs came across the sea to perish on Gallipoli? [s jj ¢, 
oe that Canada’s young men leap over the top in the Valley of ¢), 
Somme? : ce 


Here is a story the wives and mothers of Canada have ber; 


of the boys and men they sent out to us on their Government's word 
that they should be free from the temptation of drink. Some of thos, 
men wounded in the trenches were in an English hospital: thei: pe 
bodies were at the mercy of the State. Their mothers and wives wor. 


assured that they would be protected from the only enemy they ¢ 
but these men went out of hospital on leave and they went back «) 


K 


and a Canadian doctor from the hospital stated on his oath that 4 
percentage of these wounded troops had to be sent back to (x; 
rendered permanently insane by alcohol. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to offer ay 
amendment in the nature of a substitute which I sought oppor 
tunity to offer when the Senate bill was before the s; nate on 
Saturday evening, but the expiration of the time rendered jt jy)- 
possible for the amendment to be received. I now offer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin offers 
a substitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the substitute be read first? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suppose it ought to be read first, It 
is somewhat extensive, because it incorporates the Jill as it 
is before the Senate with certain modifications, followed by the 
main proposition of my amendment. If there were any way to 
obviate the necessity of reading the substitute, I should be glad 
to have that done; but [ presume it is necessary, in order that 
it may be before the Senate, that the entire substitute should 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the sub- 
stitute. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the substitute amendment. 
During the reading, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as I understood the Se 
ator from Wisconsin, he personally did not care that this sub- 
stitute should be read, but he thought it was necessary wider the 
rules to have it read. Am I correct in that understandins’ 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I desire to have the amendment 
read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is modified in a great many pat 
ticulars. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was simply thinking of saving tine, 
but if the Senator from North Dakota asks that it be read, 0! 
course I have no objection. a 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of tie su 
stitute amendment, which is as follows: 


That in view of the existing war, which demands the rin: 
troops in addition to those now available, the President be, «" 
is hereby, authorized— a 

1. Immediately to raise, organize, officer, and equip all or © 
number of increments of the Regular Army provided by the nation! 
defense act approved June 3, 1916, or such rts thereof as he may 
deem necessary; to raise all organizations of the Regular Ary, Mt 
cluding those added by such increments to the maximum cnr 
strength authorized by law. Vacancies in the Regular Arm) 
or caused by the addition of increments as herein authorize’ \ 
can not be filled by promotion may be filled by temporary 8)))"' 
for the period of the war or until replaced by provisional appo')'" 
made under the provisions of section 23 of the national-lefvu-e ®) 
and hereafter provisional appointments under said section 10) 
terminated whenever it is determined, in the manner presen’ '. 
the President, that the officer has not the suitability and fitness "uu" 
for permanent appointment. 





b 


h 


2. To draft into the er service of the United States, ofan: 
and officer, in accordance with the provisions of section 11! - go 
national-defense act, so far as the provisions of said section '") 
applicable and not inconsistent with the terms of this act, v0)" v 


members of the National Guard and of the National Guar! |: 


and said members so drafted into the military service of th: United 
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crates shall serve therein for the period of the existing war unless 
cooner discharged. 4 

‘fo raise as herein provided, organize and equip an additional force 
of 500,000 enlisted men, or such part or parts thereef as he may at 
‘ny time deem necessary, and to provide the necessary officers, line 
and staff, for said force and for organizations of the other forces hereby 
vnthorized, or by combining organizations of said other forces, by 
ordering members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps to temporary duty in 
accordance with the provisions of section 38 of the national-defense 
act approved June 3, 1916; by appointment from the Regular Army, 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, from those duly qualified and registered 
pursuant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved January 21, 
1903 (32 Stat. L., 775), from the members of the National Guard 
drafted into the service of the United States, from those who have 
heen graduated from educational institutions at which military in- 
struction is compulsory, or from those who have had honorable service 
in the Regular Army, the National Guard, or in the volunteer forces, 
or from the country at large; by assigning retired officers of the Regu- 
lar Army to active duty with such force with their rank on the retired 
list and the full pay and allowances of their grade; or by the appoint- 
ment of retired officers and enlisted men, active or retired, of the 
Regular Army as commissicned officers in such forces: Provided, That 
the organization of said force shall be the same as that of the corre- 
sponding organizations of the Regular Army: And provided further, 
That officers with rank not above that of colonel shall be appointed by 
the President alone, and officers above that grade by the President by 
and with the adviee and consent of the Senate: Provided further, That 
the President may recommission persons who have heretofore held com- 
missions in the Coast Guard department and have left the service 
honorably, after ascertaining that they are qualified for service physi- 
cally, morally, and as to age and military fitness. 

4. The President is further authorized, in his discretion and at such 
time as he may determine, to raise and begin the training of an addi- 
iional force of 500,000 men organized, officered, and equipped, as pro- 
vided, for the force first mentioned in the preceding paragraph of this 
section. 

nh. fo raise, organize, equip, and officer, as provided in the third 
paragraph of this section, in addition to and for each of the above 
forces. such recruit training units as he may deem necessary for the 
maintenance: of such forces at the maximum strength. be 

6. To raise, organize, officer, and maintain during the war such 
number of ammunition batteries and battalions, depot batteries and 
battalions, and such artillery parks, with such numbers and grades 
of personnel as he may deem necessary. Such organizations shall be 
ofticered in the manner provided in the third paragraph of this section, 
and enlisted men may be assigned to said organizations from any of 
tne forces herein provided for or raised by selective draft as by this 
act provided 





7. The President is further authorized to raise and maintain by 
voluntary enlistment, to organize, and equip, not to exceed four 


infantry divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner 
provided by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Provided, That the 
organization of said force shall be the same as that of the corresponding 
organization of the Regular Army: And provided further, That there 
shall be no enlistments in said force of men under 25 years of age at 
time of enlisting: And provided further, That no such volunteer force 
shall be accepted in any unit smaller than a division. 

Sec, 2. That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations of the Regular Army and to complete and maintain the 
organizations embodying the members of the National Guard drafted 
into the service of the United States, at the maximum legal strength 
as by this act provided, shall be raised by voluntary enlistment, or 
male persons not alien enemies who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, between the ages of 21 and 27 years, shall be eligible 
to voluntary enlistment in the military service of the United States 
according to the provisions of this act under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act. 
Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion to the popu- 
lation thereof available for military service as shown by the registra- 
tion provided for herein, and credit shall be given to any State, Terri- 
tory, District, or subdivision thereof, for the number of men who have 
entered the military service of the United States under the provisions 
of this act from any such State, en District, or subdivision, as 
members of any Federal force hereby authorized. All persons enlisted 
in the military service of the United States and all officers accepting 
commissions. in the forces herein provided for shall, from the date of 
said draft or acceptance, be subject to the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the Regular Army, except as to promotions, so far as such laws 
and regulations are applicable to persons whose permanent retention in 
Lo military service on the active or retired list is not contemplated 
by existing law, and those enlisted under the provisions of paragraphs 
3, 4. 5, and 6 of section 1 of this act shall be required to serve for the 
a of the existing war unless sooner discharged : Provided, That the 
President is authorized to raise and maintain by voluntary enlistment, 
oF herein provided, special and technical troops as he may deem neces- 
ary, and to embody them into organizations and to officer them as 
provided in the third paragraph of section 1 and section 8 of this act. 
an That all male persons between the ages of 21 and 27 years 
Shall be subject to registration in accordance with regulations to be 
pre scrthed by the President, and upon proclamation by the President 
D " ‘er publie notice given by him or by his direction stating the time 
and place of such registration it shall be the duty of all persons of the 
ay ages to present themselves for and submit to registration 
: — the provisions of this act ; and every such person shall be deemed 
pt notice of the requirements of this act upon the publication of 
a ares lamation or other notice as aforesaid given by the President 
hh fig phar and any person who shall fail or neglect to present 
ae for registration or to submit thereto as herein provided shall 
distete ty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in the proper 
ae Si court of the United States, be punished by imprisonment for 
be po than three months nor more than one year, and shall thereupon 
resiates registered : Provided further, That persons shall be subject to 
bietaas on as herein provided who shall have attained their 21st 
befo ay and who shall not have attained their 28th birthday on or 

a the day set for the registration. 
of aa 4. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize the service 
United sr all departmente and any or all officers or agents of the 
of Colu Met and of the several States, Territories, and the District 
of the u n the execution of this act, and all officers and agents 
District a States, and of the several States, Territories, and the 
required * olumbia, and. public officials and agents therein, are hereby 

© perform such duty in the execution of this act as the 
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President shall order or direct. and the officers and agents of the 
several States shall hereby have full authority for all acts done by them 
in the execution of this act by the direction or request of the President. 
Any person charged as herein provided with the duty of carrying into 
effect any of the provisions of this act or the regulations ‘made or 
directions given hereunder, who shall fail or neglect to perform such 
duty ; and any person charged with such duty or having and exercising 
any authority under said act, regulations, or directions, who shall 
knowingly make or be a party to the making of any false or incorrect 
registration, physical examination, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, 
or muster, or any false or incorrect report or return pertaining to any 
registration, physical examination, exemption, enlistment, enrollment 
or muster; and any person who shall make or be a party to the making 
of any false statement or certificate as to the fitness or liability of 
himself or any other person for service under the provisions of this 
act, or regulations made by the President thereunder, or otherwise 
evades or aids another to evade the requirements of this act or of 
said regulations, shall, if not subject to military law. be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, upon conviction in the proper district court of the 
United States, be punished by imprisonment for not less than six 
months nor more than one year, or, if subject to military law. shall be 
tried by court-martial and suffer such punishment as a court-martial 
may direct. 

Sec. 5. That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary enlist 
ment as herein provided shall be the same as those prescribed by ‘exist 
ing law for enlistments in the Regular Army, except that recruits must 
be between the ages of 18 and 40 years at the time of their enlistment ; 
and such enlistments shall be for the period of the war unless sooner 


discharged. All enlistments, including those in the Regular Army 
Reserve which are in foree on the date of the approval of this act 
and which would terminate during the war, shall continue in force 


during the war unless sooner discharged, but nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to shorten the period of any existing enlistment. 

All voluntary enlistments shall be in the Army of the United States 
and those enlisted may be assigned upon enlisiment to any force of 
said Army. 

The President may provide for the rejection of all applicants for 
voluntary enlistment and for the discharge of any or all enlisted men 
whose status with respect to dependents renders such discharge or 
rejection advisable; and he may also authorize the employment on 
any active duty of retired enlisted men of the Regular Army, either 
with their rank on the retired list or in higher enlisted grades, and such 
retired enlisted men shall receive the full pay and allowances of the 
grades in which they are actively employed 

Sec. 6. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is authorized to appoint for the period of the existing war 
such general officers of appropriate grades as may be necessary for duty 
with brigades, divisions, and higher units in which the forees provided 
for herein may be organized by the President, and general officers of 
appropriate grade for the several Coast Artillery districts. In far 
as such appointments may be made from any of the forces herein pro 
vided for, the appointees may be selected irrespective of the grades 
held by them in such forces. Vacancies in all grades in the Regular 
Army resulting from the appointment of officers thereof to higher 
grades in the forces other than the Regular Army herein provided for. 
shall be filled by temporary premotion and appointments in the manner 
prescribed for tiling temporary vacancies by section 114 of the national 
defense act approved June 3, 1916; and officers appointed under the 
provisions of this act to higher grades in the forces other than the 
Regular Army herein provided for shall not vacate their permanent com 
missions nor be prejudiced in their relative or lineal standing in the 
Regular Army. 

Each chief of bureau of the War Department shall, during the exist 
ing war, have the rank, pay, and allowances of major general. 

Sec. 7. That the appointments authorized and made as provided |) 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh paragraphs of section 1 
and by section § of this act, and the temporary appointments in the 
Regular Army authorized by the first paragraph of section 1 of this act, 
shall be for the period of the war. unless sooner terminated by dischar 
or otherwise. The President is hereby authorized to discharge any 
officer from the office held by him under such appointment for any causs 
which, in the judgment of the President, would promote the publi 
service: and the general commanding any division and higher tactical 
organization or territorial department is authorized to appoint from 
time to time military boards of not less than three nor more than tive 
officers of the forces herein provided for to examine into and report 
upon the capacity, qualification, conduct, and efficiency of any commis 
sioned officer within his command other than officers of the Regular 
Army holding permanent or provisional commissions therein. Bach 
member oi such board shall be superior in rank to the officer whose 
qualifications are to be inquired into, and if the. report of such board 
be adverse to the continuance of any such officer and be approved by 
the President, such officer shall be discharged from the service at the 
diseretion of the President with one month’s pay and allowances, 

Sec, 8. The President is hereby authorized and the Secretary of War 
directed to call into the service of the United States by enlistment for 
the term of the present war three or more regiments of mounted volun 
ceers in addition to any other forces herein or otherwise provided ; and 
mounted volunteers to be selected from men between the a 1S and 
45 years, and under the prov'sions of section 3 hereof, and to be used 
in protecting property and citizens along the southern border of the 
United States, and also to be used in any foreign country as the Presi 
dent may direct : ‘ 

Src. 9. The President is hereby authorized to appoint officers for such 
volunteer force, including appointments from the numbers of such 
volunteers as shel! have heretofore served in ranger or police forces of 
the southern border States, or as peace officers of the counties or 
municipalities thereof. re 

Sec. 10. That the service of all persons enlisted under the provisions 
of this act shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner terminated 
by discharge or otherwise. Whenever said war shall cease by the con 
clusion of peace between the United States and its enemies in the present 
war, the President shail so declare by a public proclamation to that 
effect, and from and after the date of said proclamation the provi: 
of this act, in so far as they authorize a force in addition to the force 
of the Regular Army <rd the National Guard, shall cease to be in 
and effect. 

Sec. 11 That all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein pro 
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vided for other than the Regular Army shall be in all respects on t he 
same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as offic ers and enti ted 
men of corresponding grades and length of service in the Regular Army 

Provided, That on and after May 1, 1917, the pay of all — — the 


rating of entisted men during the continuance of th 











increased $14 a month over and above the rates of pay proper as fixed 
by law for times of peace: Provided further, That this rate of pay shall 
apply to enlisted men of the National Guard and to those in the Regular 
Army now enlisted, called, or drafted into the service of the United 
States during the war. 

Sec, 12. That all existing restrictions upon the detail, detachment, 
and employment of officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army are 
hereby suspended for the period of the present war. 

Sec. 13. That the President of the United States, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army, is avthorized to make such regulations governing 
the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near military camps and to 
the officers and enlisted men of the Army as he may from time to time 
deem necessary or advisable: Provided, That no person, corporation, 
partnership, or association shall sell, supply, or have in his or its pos- 
session any intoxicating or spirituous liquors at any military station, 
cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ or enlisted men’s club, which is 
being used at the time for military purposes under this act, but the 
Secretary of War may make regujations permitting the sale and use 
of intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. It shall be unlawful to 
sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating liquor, including beer, ale, 
or wine, to any officer or member of the military forces while in uni- 
form, contrary to the provisions of this act. Any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating the provisions of this section or the 
regnuiations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable under 
the Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 12 
months, or both. 

Sec. 14. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby suspended during the continuance of the 
present war. 

Sec. 15. Not less than 40 nor more than 45 days after this act takes 
effect there shall be referred to the qualified voters of the United States 
for an advisory vote, as hereinafter provided, the following question : 

“The Government of the United States having declared war against 
the Government of Germany, shall the United States Government at 
this time raise an army by draft to send to Europe to prosecute the 
war?” 

Within 15 days after this act takes effect the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census shall cause to be printed and forwarded by mail to each 
postmaster in the United States (forwarding in the inverse order of 
their respective distances from Washington, D. C.) a sufficient number 
of blank ballots to enable each qualified elector residing within the 
limits of city delivery, rural detivery, and other postal service from 
such office (including its stations and branches from which mail deliv- 
eries are made) to vote “ Yes” or “ No” upon the foregoing question. 

The said ballots shall be of such size and shape and bear such local 
identification marks as the Director of the Census may determine to be 
most suitable to enable the votes to be counted by congressional dis- 
tricts as rapidly as possible, and on each bellot shall be printed the 
following form, namely: 

“The Government of the United States having declared war against 
the Government of Germany, shall the United States Government at 
rT raise an Army by draft to send to Europe to prosecute the 
war 


“The voter desiring to answer Yes to above question should mark a 
cross (thus X) in the — following the word ‘ Yes.’ The voter de- 
siring to-answer No to above question should mark a cross (thus X) in 
the square following the word ‘ No.’ 

“TI do hereby certify that I am a legally qualified voter, residing at 
No. - —, on -—-——— Street, in the city, village, or town of ———-, 
county of -— , State of , and I have not heretofore voted at 
this advisory election. 





“(Signature of voter) 

“Dated this ———- day of ————, 1917. 

“The voter shall correctly fill out or cause the above blanks to be 
correctly filled out, except that if the voter resides in a rural com- 
munity or has no street address at place of residence, the blanks as to 
street number may be disregarded.” 

And on the reverse side of said ballot shall be printed the words 
mh a business—free’"’ and “* Director of the Census, Washington, 

hi 

The postmaster or his deputy shall immediately on receipt of the 
ballots cause to be posted in conspicuous places in the post office and 
in each braneh post office or station under his jurisdiction notices an- 
nouncing that the ballots are available for distribution during a passed 
of five days next ensuing. Such notices shall be prepared by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census and forwarded to each of the postmas- 
ters respectively in the United States, at the time and in the manner 
that the ballots are so forwarded, and such ballots shall be ready for 
distribution immediately upon their receipt by the said postmasters of 
the United States respectively. It shall be the duty of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Census immediately upon the passage of this act to 
furnish the copy for the ballots and notices to the Public Printer, to 
determine the number of each to be printed, and the Public Printer 
shall print said ballots and notices with all possible dispatch. 

And said ballots ani notices shall be immediately mailed to the re- 
spective postmasters of the United States by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census upon receipt thereof from the Public Printer. 

For « period of five days, as specified in the notice, the postmaster 
or his deputy shall distribute the ballots, either directly or through 
the regular mail, or through the carrier service to pesons entitled to 
vote on the question submitted in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and each elector qualified to vote for President in each State 
shal! be entitled to obtain one of the ballots at the post office where 
he receives mail if there is no free delivery, or from a rural carrier 
if such elector receives mail on a rural route from that office; and 
each such elector shall be entitled to mark only one ballot and mail 
it to the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., except that if 
an elector by mistake loses or defaces or destroys a ballot he shall 
be entitled to receive from his said postmaster another ballot to be so 
marked and mailed. No postage shail be necessary upon such ballots. 
The elector may deposit his vote with the postmaster, or with any 
rural carrier, or in any mail box or other place designated to deposit 
mail for transmission and when so deposited it shall be collected, as 
is other mail, and taken to the local post office. It shall be the duty 
of the respective stmasters to receive the ballots herein provided 
for during a period of five days after the expiration of the time for 
the distribution of the ballots is completed as specified in the notice 
above provided for, and at least once each day during the time allowed 
for receiving such ballots each tmaster, or the deputy postmaster, 
shall assemble all ballots deposited in his office or received by him 
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for mailing to the Director of the Census, and shall arrange 

in convenient packages for handling, securely wrap and seal | 

for safe transit through the maiis, and shall address each 

to the Director of the Bureau of the Census, and shall des : 

the outside of each package the name of the post office, th. ; 

and State in which it is located, and thereupon mail such pu 

the Director of the Bureau of the Census. 
pen receipt of said ballots the Director of the Bureau of ¢} 

shall use the staff and equipment of said bureau to ascertain «, 

the number of affirmative and negative votes cast from ea.) c.. 

and from each congressional district: Provided, That no bal|\. 

which the certificates above provided for are not substantia 

out and no ballots received at the Bureau of the Census |, 

the twentieth day from the beginning of the distribution 

offices shall be counted. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Census shall report the posy)s 
of the count to Congress not iater than 10 days after the 
upon which ballots may be received for counting, and as soon 
be thereafter shall arrange by congressional districts and xs}. 
mit to the Clerk of the House of Representatives that portion . 
ballots upon which arpe»1s the certificate of-the voter. 

Such certificates shail be filed by congressional districts sucl 
clerk, and shall be open to the inspection of Senators and Re on. 
sentatives, for their information. 7 


fy 
iro! 


Any P ‘son who shall willfully alter, mutilate, or destroy 
shall willfully delay or prevent the transmission or deliver: 
or otherwise of the ballot of any voter cast in such advisor, on 
under the previsions of this act, or who shall willfully miscount « 
wrongfully certify any such ballot, and any person not a «))4 d 
elector who shall vote at such election, and any qualified elector w),, 
shall cast more than one vote at such election, shall each be ¢ i 
uilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be pinistod 
or each offense by a fine of not less than $300 or by imorisonment 
for a term of nct less than one year, as the court shall direc 
any person, firm, or corporation who shall willfully coerce, or 4 
to coerce, by threats, intimidation, or otherwise, any employee or 
person into voting or refraining from voting at such advisory ce ti, 
against the desire and judgment of such elector shall be guilty of « 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished for oe 
offense by a fine of not less than $1,000 or by imprisonment for 9 tery 
of not less than one year, or both fine and imprisonment 
discretion of tne court 

Any postmaster, assistant postmaster, letter carrier, posta! 
the Director of the Census or his assistants or employees, or any ot}er 
person who officially has access to such ballots, who shall reyea! or 
make pubiic in any way, or who shall make any note with respect to 
the vote of any elector cast under this act, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished for each 
such offense by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment fo 
a term of not more than one year, or by both such fine and im 
prisonment, as the court shall determine. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
bear with the Chair? The Chair assumes that the Senator frow 
Wisconsin will not conclude by 12.30 his discussion of thie 
amendment, and if agreeable to the Senator, as it is less thar 
10 minutes before it will be necessary to interrupt the proceed 
ings until the visitors have departed, the Chair suggests to tli 
Senator that he do not proceed now; and when the visitors de- 
part the Chair will recognize the Senator from Wisconsin 
the subject of his amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I thank the Vice Presi- 
dent for the suggestion. I should like to say, however, that 
what I have to offer to the Senate for its consideration unon 
this amendment will require not to exceed 25 or 30 minutes 
of the Senate’s time, but I would, of course, prefer to have th: 
opportunity to present it connectedly and without interrupt 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is why the Chair made t 
suggestion, and in order to accommodate the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest that the Senate be at ca- 
for a few minutes without taking a recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That course will be satisfactor) 

After a little delay, 

The VICE PRESIDENT said: The Chair requests the Sen: 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] and the Senator fro Mass:- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] to meet the distinguished guests of ic 
Senate and escort them into the Chamber. 


RECEPTION OF FRENCH COMMISSIONERS. 


At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. the Commissioners « 
French Republic to the Government of the United, States, 
M. Rene Viviani, vice premier of the council of miniviecrs, 
Marshal Joffre; Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the : 
France; and M. Emile Hovelaque, inspector general of })\\) 
instruction, escorted by Mr. HitrcHcock and Mr. Loncr, the ool 
mittee appointed by the Vice President, entered the ~ 
Chamber, accompanied by M. Jusserand, the French ©) = 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary accredited to the (1 
States, aides of the French officers, and the Assistant > 
of State, Mr. Phillips. The distingitished visitors havin- | 
seated in chairs provided to the right and left, respect"). 
the Vice President, Tite: » 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate of the Unite: 
has had the pleasure and honor many times in the port 
ceiving and welcoming distinguished visitors to the Rep nub 
It had the glorious honor of receiving Gen. Lafayette. ce 
a century afterwards it now has the great pleasure auc | 
of welcoming the vice premier of the French Govern: 
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cyperintendent of public instruction, the marshal of France, 
ond Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the French Navy. 
“vr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in order that Senators may 
hove an opportunity to be presented to the distinguished guests 
a ‘ho Nation who are now in the Senate Chamber, I move that 
Senate take a recess for 25 minutes. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess for 25 minutes, 

During the recess the members of the French commission took 
their places at the right of the Vice President’s desk, and the 
Members of the Senate were presented to them, 


ADDRESS BY M. VIVIANT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. While the Senate is not in session, 
the presiding officer has decided to vary the proceedings by 
asking the French premier to address you very briefly in recess. 
[Applause. ] 

M. Viviani thereupon addressed the Senate in French, the 
translation of which is as follows: 

Mr. President and Senators, since I have been granted the 
supreme honor of speaking before the representatives of the 
American people, may I ask them first to allow me to thank 
this magnificent Capital for the welcome it has accorded us? 
Accustomed as we are in our own free land to popular mani- 
festations, and though we had been warned by your fellow 
countrymen who live in Paris of the enthusiasm burning 
in your hearts, we are still full of the emotion raised by 
the sights that awaited us. I shall never cease to see the 
proud and stalwart men who saluted our passage; your women, 
whose grace adds fresh beauty to your city, their arms out- 
stretched, full of flowers; and your children hurrying to meet 
us us if our coming were looked upon as a lesson for them, all 
with one accord acclaiming in our perishable persons immortal 
France. And I predict there will be a yet grander manifesta- 
tion on the day when your illustrious President, relieved from 
the burden of power, will come among us bearing the salute of 
the Republic of the United States to a free Europe, whose 
foundations from end to end shall be based on right. It is 
with unspeakible emotion that we crossed the threshold of this 
legislative palace, where prudence and boldness meet, and that 
I for the first time in the annals of America, though a foreigner, 
speak in this Hall which only a few days since resounded with 
the words of virile force. You have set all the democracies of 
the world the most magnificent example. So soon as the com- 
inon peril was made manifest to you, with simplicity and within 
9 few short days, you voted a formidable war credit and pro- 
claimed that a formidable army was to be raised. President 
Wilson’s commentary on his acts, which you made yours, remains 
in the history of free peoples the weightiest of lessons. Doubt- 
less you were resolved to avenge the insults offered your flag, 
which the whole world respected ; doubtless through the thick- 
ness of these massive walls the mournful cry of all the victims 
that criminal hands hurled 
reached and stirred your souls, but it will be your honor in his- 
tory that you also heard the cry of humanity and invoked 
against autoeracy the rights of democracies. And I can only 
wonder as I speak what, if they still have any power to think, 
are the thoughts of the autocrats who three years ago against 
us, three months ago against you, unchained this conflict. 

Ah! doubtless they said among themselves that a democracy 
is an ideal government,.that it showers reforms on mankind, 
that it can in the domain of labor quicken all economic activities. 
And yet now we see the French Republic fighting in defense of 
its territory and the liberty of nations and opposing to the 
avalanche let loose by Prussian militarism the union of all its 
children who are still capable of striking many a weighty blow. 
And now we see England, far removed like you from conscrip- 
tion, who has also, by virtue of a discipline all accept, raised 
from her soil millions of fighting men. And we see other nations 
accomplishing the same act; and that liberty not only inflames 
all hearts but coordinates and brings into being all needed 
efforts. And now we see all America rise and sharpen her 
weapons in the midst of peace for the common struggle. Together 
we will carry on that struggle, and when by force we have at last 
‘mposed military victory our labors will not be concluded. Our 
task will be, I quote the noble words of President Wilson, to 
organize the society of nations. I well know that our enemies, 
who have never seen before them anything but horizons of 
carnage, will never cease to jeer at so noble a design. Such 
has always been the fate of great ideas at their birth; and 
if thinkers and men of action had allowed themselves to be dis- 
couraged by skeptics mankind would still be in its infancy, and 
ve should still be slaves. After material victory we will win 
this moral victory. We will shatter the ponderous sword of 


into the depths of the sea has | 


militarism; we will establish guaranties for peace; and then 
we can disappear from the world’s stage, since we shall leave 
at the cost of our common immolation the noblest heritage future 
generations can possess. [Loud applause. | 

In response to calls for an address, Marshal Joffre said: 

I do not speak English. Vive les Etats Unis! 

[Applause. ] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As we said, “ Hail!” 


so now we 
say, “Farewell,” and yet again, please God, “ Hail!” [| Ap- 
plause, ] 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the 


Chamber. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ropinson in the chair). 
The Senator from Illinois will state his point of order. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Wiscgnsin has risen to 
address the Senate. It is impossible to bear the Senator because 
of the disorder on the floor and in the galleries. I petition the 
Chair to exact order of everybody. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order made by the 
Senator from Illinois is sustained. The Senate will please be 
in order. Senators will suspend conversation and resume their 


seats. [After a pause.] The Senator from Wisconsin will 
proceed. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the amendment I have 


proposed provides for an advisory vote on the part of the quali- 
fied electors of the several States upon the following question: 
“The Government of the United States having declared war 
against the Government of Germany, shall the United States 
Government at this time raise an army by draft to send to 
Europe to prosecute the war?” 

The methods by which the advisory vote can be obtained are 
very simple. This vote could be secured while registration was 
going forward under the bill, which, according to my amend- 
ment, strikes out the draft features and provides for raising the 
required number of men by voluntary enlistment. Practically no 
expense would be involved in obtaining the vote, and every 
voter would be given the opportunity of expressing his opinion 
upon this most vital question. If the people vote in favor of 
the draft and of sending the Army to Europe, that closes the 
discussion. If the friends of this bill are sure that it has the 
support of the people, they should be the first to agree to this 
amendment. If the principle of the bill has not the support of 
the people, it should be abandoned. No harm can come from 
pursuing the course [ propose. The draft features can be 
quickly added to the volunteer features, which are preserved 
in the bill by the proposed amendment, if the people vote in 
favor of the draft, and in the meantime enlistments under the 
volunteer system will have proceeded. Not a day will have been 
lost. In a matter of such transcendent importance, where it is 
proposed to reverse the policy of this Government from its be- 
ginning, and upon which the people have never had the oppor 
tunity to express themselves in any form, a decent regard for 
the principle of popular government requires that the question 
involved in this bill should be submitted to the voters. 

The proposed amendment, as I have said, is intended to elimi 
nate from the bill all draft features, except those relating to 
the National Guard, and adds to the bill a simple, speedy, and 
inexpensive plan by which the voters of the country may ex- 
press themselves upon the principle of draft. 

This is accomplished by leaving the sections numbered first 
and second of section 1 of the bill untouched and by slight 
changes in the language of the bill eliminating the draft fea- 
tures, as indicated on the face of the bill, and providing for 
voluntary enlistment. 

Section 3 of the bill under this plan is necessarily stricken 
out by the proposed amendment. 

All provisions of the bill relating to registration and raising 
the required number of troops is retained. The bill, if passed 
in the amended form, would therefore permit of everything 
being done that would be done under the original bill for a 
number of weeks, so far as actual raising and equipping the 
Army is concerned. 

The proposed amendment does not disturb the provisions of 
the subdivision second, in section 1, relating to drafting the Na 
tional Guard, for the reason that this is substantially the law 
at the present time, and to suggest disturbing it would raise a 
question not now necessary to consider. 
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While the work of voluntary enlistment, equipment, and 
registration would be going forward under the law if the bill 
in the amended form was enacted, the provisions with respect 
to a referendum would become operative, and within 45 days, 
or less, from the time the bill in its amended: form became law 
we could have the most complete expression of the opinion of 
the voters of the country on the subject of draft which it would 
be possible to obtain. This vote is made advisory in order to 
avoid any possible constitutional difficulty; and there can be 
little doubt that if the voters express themselves strongly 
against the draft we would proceed to raise our Army accord- 
ing to the only plan under which we have ever raised an army 
in this country, namely, by voluntary enlistment. If, however, 
the voters express themselves in favor of the draft, then it is 
certain that all substantial opposition to the draft at this time 
will disappeur. 

The plan would give the people an opportunity to be heard, 
and would put at rest any possible criticism which might arise 
if it is sought to enforce a draft without giving to the voters 
any opportunity for expression on the subject. 

This amendment requires no new machinery to put it into 
operation. It uses the Census Bureau and the post offices of 
the country as the agencies of the Government to conduct the 
advisory vote, and it can be completed within 45 days. The 
Government Printing Office can supply the necessary ballots 
within 10 days. They can be delivered at the rate of 1,800,000 
per day. As soon as such delivery begins, the Director of the 
Census can start the distribution, and the whole country can 
be supplied within the time provided. The Director of the 
Census can determine the size of the ballot, and thus can order 
it in a form to permit it to run through the counting machinery, 
so that the counting can be done rapidly. The result will be 
ascertained promptly, a@curately, and in a way to furnish an 
authoritative guide to Congress, 

Mr. President, for the first time in the history of our Govern- 
ment it is proposed within 30 days after war is declared to 
raise an army by draft. 

In the struggle to perpetuate this Government, when we were 
in the third year of the Civil War, Lincoln gave his sanction 
to the draft only when, as he declared, it was no longer pos- 
sible to secure men by voluntary enlistment. 

In the European war now on Canada has not even considered 
the draft. 

Australia submitted the question of drafting men to be sent 
overseas to the voters of Australia at a special election held 
for that purpose, and the draft was defeated by more than 
60,000 majority. 

Commenting upon the result of this referendum vote, the 
London Times said: 


Naturally there will be some disappointment in this country that 
Mr. Hughes’s policy has not commanded a decisive majority. 

Equally naturally no one will think of questioning the verdict of the 
people of Australia on an issue which it is wholly for them to decide. 


From the Manchester Guardian, published in England, I 
quote the following comment upon the result of the Australian 
referendum as to whether draft should be resorted to in Aus- 
tralia for overseas service in France. 

We may take it— 

Says the Manchester Guardian— 


that the people of the Dominion will not be compulsorily eniisted. It is 
the first time in the world’s history that a direct vote has been taken 
on such an issue, and the result is of great importance and interest. 
Classic history has instances of the direct issue of peace or war being 
put to peoples, but to refer to the voters in the midst of war the ques- 
tion whether they shall or shall not be conscripted is a precedent that 
will be of value to democracies for all time. With the imperishable 
vecords of Gallipoli and Egypt to her credit, she can afford to reject 
conscription if she wishes. t is not in a waning enthusiasm for the 
war that the explanation of this vote lies but in causes iess simple 
but not less vital. 


The Canadian Liberal Magazine, January 4, 1917, commenting 
upon the vote taken in Australia, another colony of the mother 
country, has this to say: 


Probably in no country and on no issue was ever such tremendous 
influence brought to bear upon the electorate as was exeried in this 
Australian referendum on conscription. The leaders of both political 
parties were in favor of the principle— 


Mark you that— 


The leaders of both poiitical parties were in favor of the principle. 
fhe churches, irrespective of creed, united in their appeals for it. And 
yet the measure was defeated decisively. Comment or reflection upon 
the people's decision is unnecessary. 

Considering what Australia has-done to assist in this great war in 
supplying ships, equipping and sending forward her soldiers, the sac- 
rifices at Gallipoli and in France, contributing her money for all neces- 
sary purposes, nobody can think for a moment that her decision in this 
matter of conscription 1s due to indifference to the cause for which she, 
the Empire, and the Allies are fighting. , 

In view of the efforts that were made, of the pressure that was 
exerted by the political leaders of the Commonwealth and from outside 
hy outstanding personalities, it is evident that the instinctive feeling 
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of democracy against compulsion must have a tremendous h 
e poores here. 4 : 

There is nd more democratic country in the world than A 
The people cherish free British institutions under which their .. 
tion is formed, They are a thinking people, who reason and «\: 
themselves. . 

When they rejected conscription, they did so because the: 
was the proper action to take 1m a free democratic country, 4 
also have resented what might well be considered as outside 
ence. 

The whole Empire can well take a lesson from their decision. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, commenting on the Ay. 
referendum, says: 

The fact that the Australian Government did not dare to ; 
scription law in effect without submitting it to a popular y. 
mensely significant. 

This first conscription referendum sets a precedent marking 
for democracy. 

Mr. President, let us stop just a moment and consi 
we are doing here. 

Mr. STCNE. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
consin yieid to the Senator from Mussouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to ask the Senator if he ean 
Senate just what machinery was provided for taking thy 
endum in Australia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
liminary to the vote. 
authority of law, so that it was binding. 
pose here is only advisory to Congress. 
the people that much? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fio; 
econsin yield to the Senator from Mississippi ? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, In Australia they have the machine 
a referendum. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. in order to mat 
REcorp complete, I will print as an appendix the matter « 
lected upon this subject by the Legislative Reference Burcau o 
the Library of Congress with regard to this whole question 

Mr. President, just a word and 1 am done. I want to brin 
to the minds of Senators who listen to me this thought on thi 
amendment before we vote. The bill proposes to draft an 
within 30 days after the declaration of war. Never before i 
the history of this Government was such a thing done. [i pr 
poses to draft for service on foreign soil, over-seas service. 
England does not do that. English colonies nowhere do that 
Germany does not do that. When the German Governineni ( 
sired to send troops to China in the Boxer trouble she calle 
for volunteers for over-seas service, and in any war tliere en 
be no conscription from the colonies for over-seas service. 1k 
law in that respect is exactly like England’s, 

Mr. President, I have been unable to find any paralle! or 
precedent for what it is proposed here to do at this time. 
is proposed in this free Government to apply the draft syste 
for compulsory over-seas service in foreign lands, and to « 
before you have tried to raise an army under a volunteer s)sieil 

The advocates of the draft say it is democratic. 

The opponents of the draft say it is undemocratic, un-\) 
ican, unprecedented. 

If the majority here who favor the draft truly believe that | 
is in accord with the spirit of our free institutions, if you reals 
believe that it is democratic in principle, then you should 
tainly be willing to submit it to a vote of the people. And tia 
too, when it can be done without delaying the general proc: 
which you have mapped out in your bill. 

That is all, Mr. President, that I care to say. 


Senator fro 


I have here all the proceedings jr 
In this case the vote was taken under 
The vote which | pry 

Will you no , 


APPENDIX. 
AUSTRALIA MILITARY-SERVICE 
(No, 27 of 1916.) 


An act to submit to a referendum a question in relation to 
service abroad. 


{Assented to Sept. 28, 1916.] 


Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Sc. 
the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Aus 
follows: ; : 

1. This act may be cited as the military service referen 
1916, and shall be deemed to have commenced on the 1Sth « 
September, 1916, ? oe 

2. In this act, unless the contrary intention appears, © mc! 
the forces” means a member of the Commonwealth naval or | 
forces employed on active service outside Australia or emp! 
a ship of war, and includes a member of the army medica’ ; 
nursing service who is accepted or appointed by the direcior gene’ 
medical services for service outside Australia; “ proclaimed such 
vision” means a subdivision which is declared by the Governor Gone’ 
by proclamation to be a proclaimed subdivision within the moou'l™ 
of subsection (4) of section 9 of this act; “the electors” mal 
electors of the Commonwealth, and incindes persons qualifie: 
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as 


1 regulations made under section 12 of this act; “the prescribed 
means the question set forth in section 5 of this act; “ the 
means the submission of the prescribed question to the 


nestion 


endum ” 


rhe chief electoral ofticer for the Commonwealth shall be charged 
the administration of this act 
1) The Governor General shall issue a writ, directed to the 
-lectoral officer, for the taking of a vote by ballot under this act 
prescribed question. 
») The writ shall be in accordance with Form B in the schedule 
and shall appoint a day for the taking of the vote, and shall be re- 





tie 
on th 





turnable within 90 days from the date of issue: Provided, That if at 
the expiration of 60 days from the date of issue the chief electoral 

certifies that he is satisfied (a) that not more than 2 per cent 
ef the total votes polled are still awaiting scrutiny, and (b) that 


the result of the referendum can not be affected by the: exclusion of 
which are still awaiting scrutiny, the chief electoral officer 
may return the writ at the expiration of such period of 60 days, and 
may. at the conclusion of the scrutiny, notify in the Gazette 


the votes 


‘b) The total number of votes polled not in favor of the prescribed 
question; and 
‘ «e) The total number of ballot papers rejected as informal. 
5. The prescribed question shall be: 

Are you in favor of the Government having in this grave emergency 
the same compulsory powers over citizens in regard to requiring their 
military service, for the term of this war, outside of the Commonwealth 
as it now has in regard to military service within the Commonwealth? 

«¢. The original writ shall be forwarded to the chief electoral officer, 
who shall forthwith after the receipt thereof— 

(a) Forward a copy of it to each Commonwealth 
nd cause a copy of it to be forwarded to each 
officer and assistant returning officer; and 

(b) Insert in the Gazette a notification of the receipt and particu- 
lars of the writ. 

The provisions of sections 4, 10 to 14, inclusive, subsection (1) 
of section 18, sections 19 to 22, inclusive, and 24, and Parts VIII (ex- 
ept section 41) and IX of the referendum (const'tution alteration) act 
i9uG-1915, shall, so far as they are not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, apply to the referendum to be held under this act in like 
manrer as they apply to a referendum upon a proposed law for the al- 
teration of the constitution: Provided, That any reference toa proposed 
law shall be deemed to be a reference to the prescribed question: Pro- 
ided further, That, notwithstanding anything contained in section 
10 A of that act, the following persons shall be disqualified from vot- 
ng at the referendum : 

(a) Any naturalized British subject who was born in any country 
hich forms part of the territory of any country with which Great 
ritain is now at war: Provided, That this paragraph and subsection 
1) of section 9 shall not apply to any naturalized British subject, 
wherever born, whe produces to the presiding officer a certificate signed 
by the district commandant of a military district, or an officer thereto 
authorized by him, that that person is a parent of a person who has 
been or is a member of the forces; and 

(b) Any person who is interned in any place of internment. 

S. The governor general, or any person authorized by him, may ap- 
point one serutineer at each polling place, and at each place where 
th» scrutiny is conducted, in the Commonwealth, and the person who 
in the opinion of the chief electoral officer is authorized by a majority 
of those members of both houses of the Parliament who are not in 
favor of the prescribed question may appoint one scrutineer at each 
such polling place and place. 

%. (1) In addition to the questions prescribed by section 141 of the 
Commonwealth electoral act 1902-1911, the presiding officer may, either 
of his own motion or at the request of a scrutineer, put to any person 
cliiming to vote at the referendum, and shall put to each person who 
he has reason to believe was born in any country which forms part 
of the territory of any country with which Great Britain is now at 
war, the following question : 

\re you a naturalized British subject who was born in any country 
which forms part of the territory of any country with which Great 
Britain is now at war? 

(2 If any person refuses to answer the question fully, or by his 
answer shows that he is not entitled to vote at the referendum, his 
claim to vote shall be rejected. 

(5) If any person answers the question in the negative, the pre- 
siding officer shall, before permitting him to vote, indorse the ballot 
paper with the words ** Section 9.” 

(4) If, in the case of any person enrolled in any proclaimed subdivi- 
sion, the presiding officer has reason to believe that that person is the 
son or daughter of a person who was born in any country which forms 
part of the territory of any country with which Great Britain is now 
at war, the presiding officer may issue to the person a ballot paper in- 
dorsed with the words “ Section 9.” 

(5) Any ballot paper issued to an elector in pursuance of either of 
the last two preceding subsections shall, when completed by the elector, 
ve folded by him and handed to the presiding officer, who without un- 
folding it shall, in the presence of the elector, place it in the prescribed 
envelope, fasten the envelope, and place it in the ballot box. 

(6) If the elector places,the ballot paper in the ballot box without 
having it inclosed by the présiding officer in the prescribed envelope, the 
»allot paper shall be disallowed at the scrutiny. 

_(?) Ballot papers inclosed in envelopes in pursuance of subsection 
(9) of this section shall not be opened by an assistant returning officer, 
but shall be forwarded by the assistant returning officer by registered 
Post to the divisional returning officer. 

‘S) The divisional returning officer shall, as soon as practicable, 
submit te the prescribed tribunal or tribunals lists of the names, 
addresses, and occupations of the electors whose votes are inclosed in 

'e envelopes received by him, and shall retain each envelope unopened 
itil the tribunal has made a determination in accordance with the 

Provisions of this section, 

(9) The tribunal shall have jurisdiction to determine whether or not 
ea h elector whose name is on the list submitted to it is, in its opinion, 
Uisloyal and the members of the tribunal may inform their minds on 
the subject in such manner as they think fit. 

, (10) The determination of the ‘tribunal shall be notified to the divi- 
Sional returning officer of the division in which the elector is enrolled. 
as (se) If the tribunal determine that an elector is, in its opinion, 
on oyal, the ballot paper shall be rejected by the individual returning 
ee without the envelope being opened; otherwise the ballot paper 
shall be admitted to further scrutiny in the prescribed manner. 





electoral officer, 
divisional returning 


b 
( 
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10. (1) The ballot papers to be used for the purposes of the refer 
endum may be in accordance with Form C in the schedule. 

(2) For the purposes of voting under section 139 of the Commonwealth 
electoral act, 1902-1911, or of the regulations relating to absent voting 
made in pursuance of section 139a of that act, or under regulations 
made under section 12 of this act, the ballot papers to be used for the 
purposes of the referendum may be in accordance with the forms pre- 
scribed by the regulations. 

11. (1) The chief electoral officer shall forthwith after the indorsed 
copies of-the writ have been transmitted to him by the Commonwealth 
electoral officers for the several States and particulars have been re 
ceived by him from the returning officers appointed to take the votes of 
yersons voting under regulations made under section 12 of this act, 
ndorse on the original writ a statement showing as regards the whole 
Commonwealth 

(a) The number of votes given in favor of the prescribed question ; 
> The number of votes given not in favor of the prescribed question ; 
anc 

(c) The number of ballot papers rejected as informal. 

_ (2) The chief electoral officer shall publish a copy of the statement 
in the Gazette, and the statement so published shall be conclusive evi 
dence of the result of the referendum. 

12. (1) The Governor General may make regulations, not inconsistent 
with this act, prescribing all matters which are necessary or convenient 
to be prescribed for carrying out or giving effect to this act: and, not 
withstanding anything contained in this act, may make such regulations 
as are, in his opinion, necessary or expedient for the purpose of pro 
viding 2 system or systems whereby— 

(a) Members of the forces not under the age of 21 years, serving 
beyond Australia or having returned from such service (who are enrolled 
as electors of the Commonwealth or are eligible to be so enrolled) ; and 

(b) Members of the crew of any Australian transport vessel employed 
in the conveyance of members of the forces to or from Australia, who 

(i) Are not under the age of 21 years; and 

(ii) Are enrolled as electors of the Commonwealth or 
so enrolled; and 

(c) Persons living in a territory under the authority of the Common 
wealth— 

(i) Who. if the territory were an electoral division in a State, would 
be qualified to have their names placed on the electora! roll fer that 
electoral division ; and 

(ii) Whose names are on an electoral list compiled tor the purpose 
by the prescribed officer or a person thereto authorized by him: and 

(iii) who are not included in the classes of. persons disqualified by the 
second proviso to section 7 of this act, may vote at the referendum. 

(2) Subject to the regulations, the regulations under the Common 
wealth electoral act, 1902-1911, and under the referendum (constitution 
alteration) act, 1906-1915, shall, so far as they are applicable, apply to 
the referendum held under this act in like manner as if that referendum 
were an election within the meaning of the Commonwealth electoral act. 
1902-1911, and a referendum within the meaning of the referendum 
(constitution alteration) act, 1906-1915. 

THE SCHEDULE. 
Commonwealth of Australia. Writ for a 
Majesty the King. | 
To the chief electoral officer for the Commonwealth, and to the Common- 
wealth electoral officers for the scveral States, and to all others 
whom it may concern—Grecting: 

We command you that you cause the following questions, namely: 

Are you in favor of the Government having,.in this grave emergency, 
the same compulsory powers over citizens in regard to requiring their 
military gervice for the term of this war, outside the Commonwealth, 
as it now has in regard to military service within the Commonwealth? 
To be submitted, accorcing to law, to the electors. And we appoint the 
following dates for the purposes of the said submission : 


are eligible to be 


[Form B. referendum. His 


1. For taking the votes of the electors __-_- the day of 
orcumnnans 19... 
2. For the return of the writ on or before the _ day of 
19_ 


“Witness (here insert governor general's title and the date). 
Governor General, 
sy His Excellency’s command, 
{Form C. Ballot paper. Commonwealth of Australia.] 
THE MILITARY SERVICE REFERENDUM ACT, 1916, 

ene OF es deena er Sepalieal . . 

Directions to voter: The voter should indicate his vote as follows: 
If he is in favor of the question set forth hereunder, he should make 
a cross in the square opposite the word “Yes.” If he is not in favor 
of the question set forth hereunder, he should make a cross in the square 
opposite the word ‘* No.” 

(Submission of a question to the electors.) 


Question: Are you in favor of the Government having, in this grave 
emergency, the same compulsory powers over citizens in regard to requir 
ing their military service, for the term of this war, outside the Common 
wealth, as it now has in regard to military service within the Common 
wealth? “ 

Yes. 
; |] No. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not rise to support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. On the contrary, we 
have, in my judgment, passed beyond the point where a referen- 
dum or advisory vote, if indeed, one were ever practicable, 
can be taken. I desire, before we finally pass from this impor- 
tant bill, to put into the Recorp what I conceive to be the most 
conclusive evidence of a total lack of consistency that has ever 
been displayed in the Senate. 

The McKellar amendment, which provided generally for 
raising by the volunteer plan 500,000 troops, was defeated in 
the Senate by the arguments of very distinguished Senators, 
Among those arguments was this one, “ That the draft system 
and the volunteer system cin not run along parallel lines; 
that an army composed in part of volunteers and in part ot 
conscripts is inharmonious and ineffective.” That argument was 
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made by the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine], 
who with great eloquence inveighed against the volunteer sys- 
tem, yet the Senator introduced and had passed an amendment 
which authorizes the raising of 120,000 volunteers. The Senator 
from Ohio expressly stated that his purpose in offering the 
amendment was to provide a plan whereby Theodore Roosevelt 
could raise that number of men and take them to France. So 
we find the Senator from Ohio willing to deny to all the rest 
of the people of the United States the right to volunteer and to 
deny to all of the States the privilege of raising their propor- 
tion of the troops called for by the volunteer system and willing 
to deny that privilege upon the ground that to mix volunteers 
and conscripts will bring disorder and destroy or injure the 
efficiency of the Army. But we find him, after he has taken that 
position, introducing an amendment to give that privilege to 

a private citizen of the United States, which he voted to deny 

to the 48 States of the Union and which he voted to deny to all 

the other people of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is not more il- 
logical than are certain other Senators. I ask the privilege of 
printing in the Recorp, in parallel columns, as a purt of my 
remarks, the names of the Senators who voted against the volun- 
teer plan as applying to the country generally, and who then 
voted for the volunteer plan when it was proposed for the use 
and benefit of Theodore Roosevelt, a plan to confer a special 
privilege upon one citizen, as is suggested by the Senator from 
IHinois [Mr, Lewis]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Whatever may be the fate of the 
amendment which I have offered, I ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri if he will not permit me to have a vote upon the amend- 
ment before some other subject is taken up for discussion? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am substantially through with 
my remarks. I have made a request that there be printed in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, in parallel columns, the 
names of the Senators who voted against the McKellar amend- 
ment and who also voted for the Harding amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The names referred to are as follows: 

SENATORS WHO VOTED AGAINST THE SENATORS WHO VOTED AGAINST THE 
M KELLAR AMENDMENT GRANTING M'KELLAR AMENDMENT AND YET 
THE 48 STATES THE RIGHT TO VOTED FOR THE HARDING AMEND- 
RAISE VOLUNTEERS. MENT GRANTING SPECIAL PRIVI- 


LEGE TO ROOSEVELT TO RAISE 
VOLUNTEERS, 


— ee ee 





Senator from Mis- 


Ashurst Ashurst 
Rankhead 
Beckham 
Brady 

trandegee Brandegee 
Broussard Broussard 
Calder Calder 
Chamberlain 
Colt Colt 
Culberson 
Dillingham Dillingham 
Fernald Fernald 
Fletcher 
France France 
Frelinghuysen Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 
Hale Hale 
Harding Harding 
Hollis Hollis 
Husting Husting 
James 


Johnson of South Dakota 
Jones of Washington 


Johnson of South Dakota 
Jones of New Mexico 
Jones of Washingtofi 


Kellogg Kellogg 
Kenyon Kenyon 
King 

Knox Knox 
Lewis 

Lodge Lodge 
MeCumber McCumber 
McLean McLean 
Martin 

Myers Myers 
Nelson Nelson 
New New 
Overman 

Owen Owen 
Page Page 
Penrose Penrose 
Phelan, 

Pittman 

Poindexter Poindexter 
Pomerene Pomerene 
Ransdell Ransdell 
Robinson Robinson 
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Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 

Shields 

Simmons 

Smith of Arizona 
Smith of Georgia 
Smith of Maryland 
Smith of South Carolina 
Smoot 

Sterling 

Stone 

Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thompson 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh 

Warren 

Watson 

Weeks 

Williams 

Wolcott 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have simply this further to s,y: 
If any Senator can reconcile to his own ccnscience the prono- 
sition of refusing to permit troops to be raised by the virinys 
States by the volunteer plan, and then the conferring of th»; 
privilege upon one man in the United States—if Senators ¢) 
reconcile that to their consciences and their judgments and ty 
their constituencies, well and good. I say it is a glaring ex- 
ample of inconsistency that is very remarkable. 

Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. LA FOLLETTE 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, unless there is to he 
some other discussion upon the amendment which [I have of- 
fered, I beg the Senate to give me a vote upon the amendinent, 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I was merely going to make that request, 
I want to have the privilege of voting on the amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think we ought to have a quom 
here, and so I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to make a few remarks 
on the amendment which has just been proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had just as lief make them now, befor 
Senator from Oregon suggests the absence of a quorum 
afterwards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebras'! 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, under any ordinary cir 
stances, in any case that to me seemed practicable, I 
favor an amendment such as that which has been proposed |) 
the Senator from Wisconsin; but, Mr. President, as I look : 
it—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to me to make a demand for the yeas and nays? [ should lik 
to get the yeas and nays ordered now, if I may do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. -I have no objection to the Senator from \\Vis 
consin doing that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote o 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon the amendment I ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon which the Senator frou 
Wisconsin demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before that order is entered I should like to sc- 
dress the Senate on the subject. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not want to have the vote taken 
now, but I desire to ask for the yeas and nays. I should | 
to have a record vote taken on the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I hope the Senator from Wiscosi! 
will get it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is all I ask. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Nebraska paride! !ec 
for a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. ; 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to address an inquiry t) 1 


Saulsbury 


Smoot 
Sterling 


Thompson 
Wadsworth 
Watson 


Weeks 
Williams 





addressed thy 


The Senator from Mississippj 


Very well; I withdraw the sugzes- 





Senator from Wisconsin concerning his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frou: \“ 
braska yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. As I caught the question which the Seni'o" 
from Wisconsin proposed to submit to the voters, it is 


s fo 
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- they favor a draft system to raise an army to send to 
a? LA FOLLETTE. To send abroad, to send overseas. 


That is exactly the question which was presented in Australia. 
The Senator from Wisconsin, I suppose, recog- 


M WALSH. : 
nizes that that embraces two questions: First, whether an 
arm should be sent abroad at all; and, second, whether it is to 
he riuised by draft. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care to yield the floor further, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not ask the Senator to yield the floor. 


I simply desired to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a question. 


fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
praska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Vir. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin intends to submit that as one question? 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit it as one question, just as it 
was submitted in Australia, and just exactly as I think it should 
be submitted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, let me repeat my opening 
ctatement. If I had an opportunity to vote for a referendum 
under any plan that I believed to be practicable in a case pend- 
ing a declaration of war, or a proposition to declare war, where 
there was no invasion, I should favor it. I myself believe that 
there ought to be some way devised in every democracy, in every 
republic, where a referendum vote would be compulsory before 
declaration of war could be made by the Government; but, 
Mr. President, we have declared war against Germany and we 
are now at war. An army is necessary; money is necessary. 
Every preparation which we can possibly make must be made, 
and made as soon as possible. We ought to exert every in- 
fiuence and every power and strain every nerve in order that no 
ie may be unturned to prosecute this war to the limit, with 
a view of a successful termination. 

I am aware that there is a prohibition in some countries, 
perhaps in most of them, against conscription for foreign serv- 
ice, If we were not now er gaged in war with a foreign country, 
where foreign service, if there is any service that can be ren- 
dered, must be rendered, and it were a question of establishing 
a permanent policy of our Government, I would vote for such a 
prohibition in our country; but we have declared war against 
a foreign country, knowing that it was impossible, under any 
conditions now existing or which can possibly exist in the near 
future, for that country to invade ours. We did that with our 
eyes open, and the question presented by the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, it seems to me, contains in reality two 


stol 


propositions, Under ordinary circumstances I should favor 
them both, but under existing circumstances it seems to me at 
ieast one of them ought not to be considered by Congress. ‘The 


vote which under this proposed referendum is to be submitted 
is as follows: 

The Government of the United States having declared war against 
the Government of Germany, shall the United States Government at 
this time raise an army by draft to send to Europe to prosecute the 


war? 

As I look at it, there are two propositions embraced in that 
lang First, shall “ we raise an army by draft’? As every- 
body here knows, I am opposed to raising an army in that way. 

I should like to submit that question, and probably it ought 
to be submitted to the people under different conditions than 
eXIst now, 
how if in the meantime we could provide the machinery to go 
on with the raising of the army. But the further question is 
presented, after we have raised an army, shall we send it to 
Europe? On that question I want to consider the constitutional 
prerogatives of the Congress and of the President. I have been 
one of those Senators who have stood always, 
erve the constitutional prerogatives of Congress, and I brought 
upon myself the displeasure of many people, both inside and 
outside of this body, because I did so. 

The Constitution provides that war can only be declared by 
Congress; that Congress alone can raise armies. It is the 
only power in our Government that can legally do either one 
of those two things; but the Constitution further provides, Mr. 
President, that the President of the oa States shall be 
Con a in Chief of the Army and the Navy; and while I 

¢ been jealous of the constitutional prerogatives of Congress, 
U im just as anxious to preserve in full the constitutional pre- 
<atives of the President of the United States. 

‘Tet us take the present conditions. Congress, exercising its 
constitutional prerogative, declared war against the Imperial 
German Government. It is necessary for Congress to raise an 
‘irmy. When that army is raised, under the Constitution it will 
be under the command of the President of the United States. 


lsieva: 
uage: 


and I think I would vote to submit that question even | 


I think, to pre- | 
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I am unwilling by any congressional action to limit the Presi- 
dent of the United States in any reasonable discretion that he 
ought to have in the command of that army in this war. I am 
unwilling by congressional enactment to take away from 
the President any discretion that he may have in conducting 
that war. I think the Constitution places that power in his 
hands; and it is by his diseretion and his judgment that the 


operations of the army that we provide must be governed. I 
would be unwilling to say by any act of mine now that under 
the present existing circumstances the President should be pro- 
hibited from sending an army to Europe. I would not, on the 
other hand, command him to send an army there. I want him 
to exercise the full power the Constitution gives him as to how 
he shall fight the war, where he shall fight it, and when he shall 
send an army to Europe, if it shall 


be necessary to send one 

there. 
It seems to me it must follow, war having been declared 
against Germany at a time when everybody knows Germany 


can not get at us in this country, that, if we mean anything by it, 


we mnean that we are going to at least give to the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Army the discretion to take the 


Army over 
arrives. 

It is for that reason that, much as I dislike to so vote, I ean 
not vote for this amendment, although it embodies a principle of 
government of which I think a great deal, and which IL should 
like to see enacted into permanent law, so that it would be im- 
possible for war to be declared by the Government, unless in 
case of invasion, except by a referendum vote of the people who 
have to do the fighting. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I 
ate for a few moments. My object is to invite attention to the 
real effect of what we would do if the proposed substitute 
offered by the able Senator from Wisconsin were adopted. 

Mr. President, no one ean have a higher regard for the 
motives which inspire the Senator from Wisconsin than I. No 
one more than I respects the need in this hour of great defer- 
ence to be paid to the popular will; no one more than I fears 
the consequences which will surely follow if ever we establish 
the aspect of indifference to the public on the one hand or 
defiance of their wishes on the other. 

Mr. President, if a system of laws prevailed in this Govern- 
ment under which questions of policy of every nature could be 
submitted by referendum, the suggestion proposed by the emi- 


to Europe whenever, in his judgment, the proper time 


beg to impose upon the Sen- 


nent Senator from Wisconsin would have an immediate pro- 
priety. The Governments of Switzerland and Australia have 
kept in view that the very emergencies surrounding us were 
the things concerning which they legislated—in which they 
provided for referendum. But the United States has not so 
done. Therefore may I address myself to the Senator from 
Wisconsin in connection with this thought: This Government 
having declared war, the discretion having been vested in the 
President of the United States as to the manner of conducting 
the war with the aids provided for him by our law, to wit, 
the Army and the Navy, is not the real question before us, 
not alone to be determined to-day, but every day hereafter dur- 
ing this conflict, is as to who shall fight this war—those who 
by our law have been constituted the directors and commanders 
of it—the President and the Chiefs of the Army and the Navy: 
or shall it be Congress? The people have never vested in 
Congress the privilege of fighting wars nor of directing the 
methods of campaign. They have specifically, as the earnest 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} has alluded, been vestec! 
in the executive oflicers—these discretions. 

Now, I submit to the able Senator from Wisconsin a question: 
In his judgiment, as a student and expounder of constitutional 
law, does he believe he can repeal the United States Constitu- 
tion by referendum to localities? Surely, that would be the 

| effect; and once we enter upon that field where would we 
end? The able Senator from Wisconsin, like myself, is an uad- 
vocate of that theory, well set forth by Washington in his 
farewell address, that we comply with and adhere to those 
specific prescriptions of government which set forth the man- 


ner and method by which we shall make constitutional changes 
otherwise, we would have riot, insurrection, and revolution 
from despotic or irrational action. Mr. President, the only 
way to amend the Constitution and change it is to submit to the 
people the proposed amendment. Let them compare these prop- 
ositions with the reasons being brought forth for 
ment proposed—then we adopt or reject it. 


the amend- 


Now, sir, the question, therefore, for us to-day, and for the 
able Senator from Wisconsin, is, Shall we encourage the Pre 
dent of the United States by our aid and sustain the officials 
who are aiding him by our assistance, or shall Congress present 
the spectacle to these visitors of the Congress of Ue United 
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States wiom we have honored to-day, the marshal of France and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when Mr, Huenes’s name 


its statesinen, while we are at war, merely to gratify a most re-| called). I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of n 
spectable and commendable abstract principle of government | colleague [Mr. Hucuxs] on account of illness. ~ 
of haggling over the measure how to fight the war and obstruct Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when Mr. LANe’s name was called), ] 


ithe Commander in Chief in the prosecution of it? 

If the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin will reflect a 
inoment, he will realize that to submit these questions to a 
referendum is to temporarily suspend the operation of enlist- 
ments, and then, however the questions are decided, we would 
have dissatisfaction in the communities. I invite the able Sen- 
ator’s attention to the thought that if to local communities 
where views such as he has might prevail we once establish 
the principle that questions of this kind can be submitted to the 
ballot box, may I not ask the Senator will he not meet this 


desire to announce, and have the announcement stand fo) 4... 
day, that my colleague [Mr. Lane] is detained from the <.. 
by illness. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was calle) I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Vermont {Mr, Dy1)) x; 
HAM]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Noyad. 
[Mr. Newanps] and vote “ nay.” biti 

The roll call having been concluded, the result wa 
nounced—yeas 4, nays 68, as follows: 


YEAS—4, ‘ 


ite 


situation: Before the constituency can decide how we should 


go to war must they not first decide what are the causes of the | G°e Gronna La Follette Vardaman 
war and must not all the reasons for the war be presented to NAYS—68. 
them? Then, second, must they not decide what are the griev- | Beckham Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ga. 
ances, and must not these grievances then be put before them? | Brady Hollis New Smith, Md 
Must not the secrets of the Government then be submitted to ee. —- as Ranith, 8. C. 
them? Must not all the confidences of the Nation be trans- | Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Page Sterling 
mitted? And then, Mr. President, may I not say, as I conclude, Camberiain gone, & Mex, Pittman Sutherland 
would we not in that case then invite those on the Atlantic — Raleos om. Soe Se 
coast, where, the able Senator says, are great influences of | Fall Kendrick Ransdell Thompson 
the public press that dominate, who are demanding war and gereeia ping eed Townsend 
conseription—will they not turn to the other direction and] france. pe cebateen eweod 
use their power to defeat the will of those who want peace or | Frelinghuysen Lodge Sheppar Walsh 
un volunteer army? Gallinger McCumber ae Warren 
Sir, let me hope that we may lay aside for the while these | igi pon gg re wee 
very respectable propositions, these abstract differences, divine, | Harding Myers Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
nulmost, in their humanity, yet now impracticable of execution, NOT VOTING—24. 
and throw a united support behind the President, that we may | Ashurst Goff Lane Shafroth 
not present the spectacle to the world now at a time when we | Bankhead Hardwick McLean Smith, Mich, 
ure needing armies, when our men are being blown to pieces a aed Cal — Tien 
on the sea, that we haggle over and hesitate to put all the | Gummins Kenyon 7 Penrose Trammell 
strength that the law can give behind the Commander in Chief | Dillingham Kirby Phelan Williams 


to the end that, as to the war, if ’twere done, then, sir, “ ’twere 
well i¢ were done quickly,” so as to bring quick success to 
American arms. These reasons I now give are those why I can 
not support the proposition of the distinguished Senator. What 
is needed now is action—and again, action! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the gifts of the Senator 
from Illinois are exceptional. The fluency with which he speaks 
is unrivaled, but sometimes it seems to me that that very 
achievement and talent permit him to obscure the real issue 
presented. This is not.a question to be submitted to the people, 
as to whether we are to go to war, as the Senator says. That 
has been determined under the Constitution. This question 
which it is proposed to submit to the people is to have no bind- 
ing effect upon Congress, except as it may inform them as to 
the judgment of the people of the country with respect to draft- 
ing an army to send abroad. That is the limitation as proposed 
in the amendment which I have offered. It does not impinge 
upon the Constitution, Mr. President. There is not any ques- 
tion about the President being Comraander in Chief and having 
the right to direct the operations of the armies and the navies 
after they are in the field and upon the seas. But, Mr. President, 
Congress has a control and a responsibility with respect to put- 
ing the armies in the field, to furnish the means which shall 
sustain them there; and, Mr. President, when there is involved 
in that a great foreign policy, Congress is still charged with its 

* responsibility. 

Mr. President, this amendment simply proposes that we shall 
submit to the people of this country, not the question of fighting 
this European war—we have already declared for that—not the 
question of sending an army to Europe to fight, as is indicated 
by the position gnnounced here by the Senator from Nebraska 
| Mr. Norris], but the question as to whether that army shall 
be a drafted or a volunteer army. On that question only is it 
proposed to take, under this amendment, an expression of opin- 
ion of the voters of this country. That is all there is proposed 
here. Are Senators afraid of an expression of opinion upon 
that question? If you are, vote against it; if you are not, let 
it go to the peovle, and let them say whether men ought to be 
roped and taken into the trenches in Europe or whether they 
tre to be permitted to volunteer, as in every war which has been 
fought under our flag from the beginning down to now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], on account of illness, This 
announcement may stand for the day. 


So Mr. ‘LA Fotiettr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to strike out the word 
“ morally,” on page 22, line 23 of the bill, and to insert in place 
of that word the word “ mentally.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated 

The Secretary. Before the word “ deficient,” on page 22, line 
23, it is proposed to strike out the word “morally” and t 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ mentally.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that he include in that amendment the word ° or.” so 
that it will not be conjunctive? If he does that, I shall ha 
no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is a good suggestion. 
has ‘no objection to the amendment in that form? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Let us hear it read as it will read if amended 

The SEcrETARY. On page 22, line 23, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “and morally” and to insert in lieu there! thi 
words “or mentally,” so that, if amended, it will read: 
and those found to be physically or mentally deficient. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, after the word * prescribed 
and the semicolon, on page 21, line 22, I move to strike ou! tl 
following words: 
and nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require \ 
pel any person to serve in any of the forces herein provided | 
is found to be a member of any well-organized religious sect or ori! 


zation, at present organized and existing, whose creed forbids i'- 
bers to participate in war in any form and whose religious co) 


+ 


are against war or participation therein in accordance with ¢! 
of said religious organization. 

Mr. President, I have petitions from members of «© 
religious organizations in my own State asking me to suppor 
this provision in the bill. It is perfectly proper that 1 sil: 
say to them at this time that, while respecting their belie!s, | 
can not bring myself to believe that any citizen of the [iit 
States who enjoys the liberty of our institutions and 1)\ 
tection of this great Government has a right to say that lie 
not raise his hand in defense of the Government which suppo" 
and protects him and his family and his life and his projets 
Therefore, I, as one, want the opportunity to put mys! 0 
record against any proposition that will excuse any Amouc! 
citizen from rallying to the defense of his couatry as lors “> 
he calls upon this country to defend his rights. 

Mr. President, I should like a yea-and-nay vote upor |i> 
amendment even though I should be the sole Member «! t'< 
United States Senate who will vote for it. I ask for the ye 
and nays, 


The Senator 


Without objection, the is 
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Mr. President, it will be reealled that durin: 


Mr. THOMAS. 
+h. discussion of the Senate bill last week I offered an amend- 
sant which was an addition to the clause which the Senator 
‘oi North Dakota now proposes to eliminate from the bill. 
I th » tovk eecasion to state that I did not approve of the ex- 


yion, and for the reasons—although I did not state then 


) he has just assigned for his amendment. But I could 
wneile the clause in the section with any principle that 
justify it so long as it limited its operations to those citi- 

entertaining conscientious scruples who were also affili- 
with religious denominations believing as they did upon 
that subject. 

There are in America many very sincere and conscientious 
men totally opposed to bearing arms much so, indeed, 
I yuestion whether, if they are conscripted, they will make 
soldiers—whose convictions are just as strong and just 


ens 





-SO 


ing 
nitions a part of whose creed is against war in any of 

ts Torns, 
I shall vote for this amendment because I think the Senator 
is fundamentally right in his objection to the provision, in 


view of the fact that we are about to substitute conscription | 


for the hitherto prevailing method of recruiting for our armies. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that 1 do this in no invidious 
spirit whatever. I believe it will perfect the bill. I made as 
( ant and persistent opposition to the enactinent into the 
aws of the country of the conscription system at this time 
I knew how to make, and the Senate, by an overwhelming 
majority, decided otherwise. Now, Mr. President, I have 

ays tried during my life to be what is commonly called a 
I believe in the action of the majority. The bill 
has been passed by the Senate by an almost unanimous vote, 
LT accept their verdict, and propose to do all I can in my humble 
sphere of official duty to make this system as effective as 


po 


aus 
cont loser. 


ssible, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
eut of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
eall the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smrru of Michi- 
gin was called). I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
SmirH of Michigan] and his pair with the junior Senator fron: 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]. ‘This announcement may stand for the 
aay. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have been requested to announce that 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] is detained on 
flicial business. 


tn 


, Mr. SUTHERLAND. TI have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentueky [Mr. BeckHAm], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). I 
li that my pair has not voted. I transfer the pair to the 
selior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HueHes] and will allow 
ny vote to stand, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair to the senior Sena- 
tor trom Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] and vote “ nay.” 

Che result was announced—yeas 17, nays 54, as follows: 





YEAS—17. 
“ad Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Townsend 
Jones, Wash. Reed Trammell 
King Smith, Ariz. 
sCETY McCumber Smith, Ga, 
James Pittman Thomas 
cal NAYS—354. 
a st Harding Myers Smith, 8. c, 
R ly Nitchecck Nelson Smoot 
a legee Hollis New Sterlirg 
= erlain Husting Norris Stone 
rson Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
<ul ns Kellogg Page Swanson 
Herne Kendrick Pomerene Vardaman 
ernald Kirby Ransdell Wadsworth 
r letcher Knox Robinson Walsh 
i nee La Follette Saulsbury Warren 
¢/¢lnghuysen Lewis Shafroth Watson 
a Lodge Sheppard Weeks 
hie McKellar Sherman 
; Martin Sinmmons 
NOT VOTING—25. 
Coit Gore Johnson, Cal 
Dillingham Hardwick Kenyon 
Goff Hughes Lane 





y or so clearly as the Senator from North Dakota— | 


as the convictions of those who belong to the several | 


] 








McLean Phelan n Wolcott 
Newlands Shields 
Owen Smith, Md nt 
Penrose Smith, Mich. Wi 
So Mr. McCumper’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, we are very anxious 
| to have this bill disposed of as soon as we can. Some of the 
amendments that have been proposed are amendments which 
were suggested when the Senate bill was before the Senate. and 


were discussed at length and disposed of then. T may therefore 
feel impelled to move to lay on the table amendments that cover 
the subjects that were discussed when the 
the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before the 
posed of I want to say just 


other bill was before 
bill 
a word in explanation of my ow 
position with reference to an amendment which I intended 
to offer before the final disposition of the bill. I want to 
the Secretary kindly to read the amendment, as I have changed 


IS finaliv a 
! 
tt 


had 


iS 










it somewhat. It is a very short amendment, and I shall take 
only a few minutes to discuss it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment wilii be 
stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add to the bill the fol- 
lowing: 

That for the purpose of conserving, during the present war, all nert- 
cultural food products, and to prohibit the manufacture of sald food 
products into alcoholic liquors, it shall be unlawful during such period 
for any person, lirm, corporation, o ssociation to use for manufacture 
into alcohol or alcoholic liquors any cereals, vegetables, fruits, or any 
agricultural fooa product: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 


construed to prohibit the Government of the United States, through th 
Secretary of Agriculture, from issuing to any person, firm, corporation, or 


association a license to use any such agricultural food products in th 
manufacture of alcoh«l for use in the manufacture of high explosives, 
or for mechanical medicinal. or sacramental purposes, or for any other 
purpose necessary to carry on the war: Provided, however, That the 
manufacture, sale, or gift of any such alcohol or alcoholic liquors for 


beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

That any person, firm, corporation, or assoc who shall violate 
the provisions of this act shall be guilty of felony, and shall be pun 
ished by a fine net exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard tabu: 
not exceeding one year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the State which I in part have 
the honor to represent is a purely agricultural State. I realize. 
Mr. President, that it might be argued that a bill of this kind 
would limit consumption, and in that way affect the interests 
and the welfare of the people of the State in proportion to the 
amount of grain used for the manufacture of grain into alcohol. 
But, Mr. President, I am willing to take the responsibility upon 
myself and say that my people, regardless of this selfish 
terest, are ready to enact a law making it unlawful to take any 
of the cereals produced by the people of my State for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing them into alcoholic liquors. 

However, I realize that at this time the Senate is unwilling 


iation, 


in- 


to put the amendment upon this bill. I believe it ought to go 
upon this bill for two reasons. The first and a very impor 
tant one is the conservation of food products. But the funda- 


mental reason is that now would be the proper time to stop f! 


manufacture of aleohol and alcohajic liquors for beverage pur 
poses, at least during this war. It is my opinion that if that 


were done the Government of the United States during the 
time this unfortunate war is to continue would learn a le 
and that we never would permit anyone within the borders of 
our country to again manufacture alcohol or alcoholic liquors 
for beverage purposes. 


SSO 


Mr. President, this amendment or bill was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I am a member 
that committee, and I wish to say that the chairman of the 


committee has been kind enough to appoint a subcommittee to 
consider it either as a separate bill or as an amendment to be 
offered to some of the bills which must necessarily come bef 
this body very soon. 

I shall therefore not ask the Senate at 
this provision into this war measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GRONNA., I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the Senator’s bill is pending as 
a separate measure before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that it is pending 
there as a separate measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator, as he is a 
that committee, whether any effort is being made to urge ifs 
early consideration? 

Mr. GRONNA, I will say to the Senator there is an ¢! 
being made, and that a subcommittee has been appointed 


ore 
this time to embody 


member of 
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Mr. CURTIS. 
see it reported as soon as possible. 
urge if 

Mr. GRONNA, I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
KXunsas say that. Of course I can not prejudge the action of 
the committee, but I believe the committee will report out some 
sort of a bill. It may not report out this particular bill, but it 
will report out some bill bearing upon this important subject. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President. 

_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GRONNA, I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I should like to inquire of the Senator 
if he really thinks there is a likelihood that we shall have 
legislation of this character enacted at the present session 
unless it is put on a bill of this character? 

Mr. GRONNA, I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I have been assured there will be given support either for 
this measure or as a separate measure upon some of the con- 
servation bills which will shortly come before the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. TI am sorry the Senator is not going to 
permit the amendment go to a vote. I favor it for two reasons. 
First, the grain that is consumed in making alcoholic stimu- 
lants will be needed to nourish the human body. I am in 
favor of it for another reason. I should like to stop the traffic 
and prevent the poisoning of the human body by the pernicious 
stuff made of the grain. I do not think there is a better time 
to take radical action on this question than right now. We all 
realize that alcohol kills more people than bullets, it causes 
more unhappiness, blights more lives, frustrates more ambition, 
and, in fact, has done more harm to mankind than all other 
wgencies for evil combined. 

I am glad to have had the privilege of expressing my approval 
of the amendment and my hearty condemnation of the nefarious 
liquor traflic. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
North Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GRONNA. In just a moment. I know how sincere the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] is in his advocacy 
of measures of this kind, but I can assure the Senator that he 
and other Senators will be given an opportunity to vote upon 
it. I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to suggest to my colleague that I 
think he is taking too pessimistic a view of the possibility of 
getting the amendment upon this bill; and I would say to him 
that, I believe, taking the vote of the Senate the other day, if 
he would amend his amendment in such a way as to provide 
that alcohol produced from any of these food products shall 
not be sold to any Member of Congress during this war, he 
would receive the support of the Senate of the United States. 
As such a proposition was voted on affirmatively only the other 
day, and acquiesced in by the chairman of the committee, I 
see no reason why the same Senate would not pass the same 
amendment again to-day. 7 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I will yield in just a moment. I want to 
assure my colleague that I shall not withdraw the amendment 
if it is the wish of the Senate to vote upon it now. I shall be 
very glad to have them do so, but I have been told by Senators 
who are friends of prohibition that it would be unwise to ask 
that it should go upon this particular bill, and it is for that 
reason and that reason only that I thought perhaps this was 
not the proper time to offer it. I yield to the Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I ought to say at this moment that 
I offered an amendment substantially like the one just. pre- 
sented by the Senator from North Dakota to the collection of 
bills that is known in a general way as the espionage bill. 
{t is a collection of some 14 bills which have no relation what- 
ever to each other, but which do have in a vague way a rela- 
tion to the war. I believe that it was a proper subject to be 
cousidered in connection with that collection of bills. 

If the amendment presented by the Senator from North 
Dakota can be added to the Army bill I should be very glad, 
but if it is not added to the Army bill I want to assure the 
Senate that T intend to offer it as an independent chapter in 
the collection of legislation to which I have referred, and I 
will do my very best to get a vote upon it. I do hope that it 
will he adopted as a part of that bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GRONNA, I yield. 


I am in favor of the bill and IT should like to 
I hope the Senator will 





Does the Senator from 
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Mr. MYERS. I ask the Senator from North Dakota - 
thinks the Senate would not take kindly to this amen: 
this time? 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to be very frank with the Se 
I have been so told by. several Senators whom EI know - 
cerely in favor of national prohibition and in favor of cope... 
tion; but so many Senators have expressed a willin«; 
vote upon it that I shall offer it as an amendment 4, 
138, at the end of the prohibition section. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to say if these gentlemey . 
the words of the Senator from North Dakota, “ very gi; 
in favor of prohibition,” it seems to me they would \ 
this amendment, and would be glad to have an opporti 
do so, I think quite a lot of them would like to vote for jy. 4); 
I hope the Senator will not withdraw his amendment. 1} 
only find out how it will be received by offering it and 
it come to a vote. That is the only practical test. | ; 
that flour is now bringing $16 a barrel. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true. 

Mr. MYERS. Two or three years ago it was brinci) 
barrel. Wheat is over $3 a bushel and there is grave y)y 
that a serious shortage of food will confront the people of 
country before the grain crop of 1917 is manufacture 
flour; that the people of this country will feel the yin 
hunger, let alone the people of the entente allies in Kui I 
face of that situation to think of turning millions of bus 
this vear’s wheat crop into whisky is absurd. 

I do not think the Senator ought to withdraw his an: 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I agree with every word that 
the Senator from Montana has said; and I will off 
amendment, to be inserted at the end of section 13. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Washingto: 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I just want to say that [ think 
am as earnestly in favor of the proposition submitted |): 


I 
Senator from North Dakota as any Senator here, and | am 
just as much in favor of prohibiting the liquor traffic as aiy 
Senator on this floor. 

I think, Mr. President, it would be very unwise for th 
friends of temperance to urge this amendment upon this bil! 
We have a prohibition provision in the bill, and I think it is 
very properly there, because it deals directly with the soldiers; 
and, while I should like to see the Senate go much further o 
this bill, I can see where some of the friends of temperanc 
could jvstify themselves in voting against this amendment upon 
the bill; and in opening the matter up we would probably 
have a prolonged debate. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Washington 
to point out to me why there should be any opposition to ‘lis 
particular amendment as a prohibition measure? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not as a prohibition messin 
but I ean see reasonable grounds for opposing an attenip! 
put upon this Army bill, looking to the raising of an Army 
promptly, a general provision to further the cause of prolibi- 
tion. I can see— 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator must admit that this would lx 
a very effective provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. I am in favor of i! 
the Senator can see what objection would be offered to ® reso- 
lution providing for a constitutional amendment being inscrted 
on a bill of this kind. That would be a prohibition measur 
and one which I would be in favor of, but it would hat 
applicable to a bill of this character. 

We have a prohibition provision that, as I said a | 
ago, is clearly applicable to this bill. It prevents the sile 
liquor to soldiers in uniform and at forts and militar) 
and posts, giving the President additional power to surround 
the Army with prohibition safeguards. 

That is as far, it might be said, as we are justified i! 
in a bill of this character. I believe if this ameniiieit 's 
submitted to a vote it would not command the strength «! U! 
temperance forces in the Senate, yet the vote that is cist i” 
it will be heralded abroad as the strength of the temperance 
forces in the Senate, when it will not represent the res! (eur 
perance sentiment here. 

Now, as the Senator has suggested, there is a bill 
come in here with reference to the food supply and its «0 
tion, and the amendment of the Senator is in every sel~ 
cable to a bill of that character. I can see no reason Wi) |)" 
a proposition of that kind the real friends of temperance =)" 
vote against the Senator’s amendment. ze 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Washincto' | 
the same argument could not be used against this ani ndment 
on a conservation bill? A conservation bill, of course, 1cahs 
the conserving of food, but not prohibition. 








191%. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was just saying I do not 
think the same argument would apply to that bill as applies to 
this, because what the Senator proposes is one of the wisest 
methods of conserving the food supply of this country. Every 
article of food that is consumed in the manufacture of liquor 
for beverage purposes does not conserve the food at all; it 
simply wastes it. ; 

Mr. GRONNA. Does not the Senator recognize the fact that 
there is to a certain extent a provision for prohibition in this 
ery bill? 

Ar. JONES of Washington. Yes; I said that; and I think 
the provision that is in it is clearly applicable to the real pur- 
poses of the bill, which is to form an army. 

Mr. GRONNA, It only applies to a certain class, of course ; 
it applies only to soldiers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It only applies to soldiers in 
the Army. I merely wish to suggest this matter. As a friend 
of temperance, I shall vote for the Senators’ amendment, of 
course; but I want to say that the vote upon the amendment 
will not represent the full temperance vote in the Senate. I 
think it is really unwise to present it now. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall not further delay the 
Senate, so far as I am concerned, in discussing the measure; 
but from the expressions which have been made to me and the 
expressions Which have been made on this floor, I can not now 
withdraw it, and I will simply ask that we have a vote upon it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think the 
hill ought to be encumbered with this amendment. I am in 
entire necord with the Senator from Washington. Inasmuch as 
it. was discussed when the bill was before the Senate the first 
time, I feel it te be my duty to move that the amendment be laid 
on the table, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
wves that the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. GRONNA, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

fhe yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. GRONNA. I eall for a division. 

On a division the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report it. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 15, after the word “ direct,” 
insert the following: 

Provided, That the President is hereby authorized to accept for for- 

i) service a company composed of members of the Ancient and Honor- 
‘ \rtillery Company of Boston. Mass., such company to be raised, 
equipped, and transported at the expense of said organization, and to 

sulject to such conditions as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if that amendment is adopted, it 
is tle purpose of this organization, as the amendment states, to 
organize, equip, and pay the transportation of a company to go 
to London and to join the Honorable Artillery Company of Lon- 
(on in the trenches. These organizations are the two oldest 
inilitary organizations in the world. The Honorable Artillery 
Company of London is 370 years old, in continuous service. The 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, which was 
a direct offshoot of the London company, is 269 years old. It 
is very nearly a hundred years older than any other military 
organization in America. 

1 do not know what the Secretary of War or the President, who 
Will have full power in this matter, will decide is a proper course 
to take, but it has been brought to my attention by these men, 
who represent those who in the past have served in all our wars 
tnd furnished officers enough in the Civil War to officer several 
regiments. They are among the best citizens of Massachusetts. 

hey do not ask any expenditure on the part of the Government 
Whatever, I hope the amendment will be accepted and brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In view of the fact, Mr. President, that 
We have that question in the section proposed to be amended, so 
far as T am concerned IT am willing to let the amendment go in 
and take it up in conference. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not only astonished but 
*‘ppalled to find that the Senator from Massachusetts who has 
Istec upon the floor that the only proper way to raise forces 
ee present war is by conscription should now come forward 
vt Olly with a volunteeg proposition but a rich man’s volun- 
‘wer proposition, 

a PEt eee Mr. President 
sais vied DENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 

ae anal 0 the Senator from New Hampshire? 

ma REED. Certainly. 

a INGER. I believe I am the only New England 
an opportuni voted in favor of giving the people of this country 
‘portunity to enlist, and I am not appalled so much as I 


LV— 
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am gratified to learn that [I am going to have an associate in 
favor of that system, so there will be two New Mngland Sena- 
tors instead of one. 

Mr. REED. Of course, the viewpoint determines everything. 
I am not appalled at seeing a recruit, a volunteer, coming back 
to the old fundamentals, but I am appalled to find a Senator 
usually so logical as the Senator from Massachusetts at such 
utter war with himself or with the position he took 
two ago. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


a day or 


Mr. President, just a word nh 


ore 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the fact that I have been 
very seriously criticized and excoriated because of my vote 
on that proposition, I really sympathize with my friend the 


Senator from Massachusetts when he proposes to get into the 
same class. 

Mr. REED. The difference, as I understand it. is this: The 
ordinary volunteer who has nothing to give but his life is re- 


jected with scorn and contumely. He is not regarded as a fit 
person to defend his Government or to carry its flag. Accord- 
ingly we are to have conscription—forced service—but aceord- 


ing to the philosophy or by the philosophy of the Senator from 
Massachusetts if a man has money enough to pay his own ex- 


penses, or if he is to be financed by some wealthy society, he 
becomes a very great asset as a volunteer. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 


souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does it occur also to the Senator that that 
is the identical class of men whom we were told last week were 
so necessary to fill the many desirable positions of officers, and 
that we should not sacrifice them upon the field of 
volunteers in the ranks? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator if he has any 
knowledge that the particular company which the Senator from 
Massachusetts desires shall have the privilege of volunteering in 
this war are of the age to be conscripted? Are they just 
conscripts or prospective conscripts who are going to be give) 
the privilege of volunteering, who are to be permitted to do the 
criminal act of volunteering, or what are the facts and ¢ircum- 
stances surrounding this peculiar company by which they should 
be given this great privilege? 

Mr. REED. I understand the men themselves are not so very 
old, but the organization is exceedingly ancient. Of course we 
must assume that these gentlemen coming from where 
all men are learned, must possess learning sufficient to qualify 
them to be officers. The fact that they are able to pay their own 
expenses, or to have them paid, would seem to put them in a ¢lass 
with those who are to be requisitioned for important work in the 
civil life of the country. So it is proposed at once to violate the 
principle that only conscripts are fit to serve in the war: second, 
we are to take in conscripts who are of any age apparently, for 
there is no age limit mentioned; third, we are to take in con- 
scripts who are undoubtedly qualified to be officers in the Army : 
finally, you remember in the debates we were to have only one 
class of soldiers; all must be equal, all must be obtained in the 
same way, and hence conscription was necessary. You all re 
member that. Now, it is proposed that we shall have conscripts 
for the plain, common people, volunteers for the benefit of inen 
or of one man of political eminence, and finally anether and a 
third class of volunteers who are composed of the class able to 
finance themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has not the Senator overlooked another 
class, those who were given home duty down on the Texas border. 
For that class I notice the Senator from Massachusetts also 
voted. 

Mr. REED. 


battle as 


Mis- 


some 


> 
»OSTON, 


Will the Senator yield? 


There is the Texas ranger class, and then there 
are several other classes. They, however, I think are to be 
drafted. There is the class which is to be drafted for partial 
military service. 

The astonishing thing of all is that the chairman of the Mili 
tary Affairs Committee, who stood here and fought more gal 
lantly than ever Trojan battled to keep everything out of the 
bill except the men who are dragged into the service and to 
make the Army a conseript army, now offers to accept this 
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nainendment, Would the chairman of the committee accept an 
amendment now to the effect that the State of Missouri might 
raise her quota by the volunteer system, just to put the State 
on an equality with Mr. Roosevelt and with this ancient and 
honorable order the Senator from Massachusetts speaks for? 

I do not want to delay the passage of the bill, but since the 
Senator is accepting amendments I would like to be permitted to 
put in an amendment providing that the sovereign State of Mis- 
souri, with three and a half millions of people, might be per- 
mitted to raise its quota by the volunteering process. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the mere acceptance 
of a proposed amendment or of an amendment to a bill at this 
stage of the proceedings does not always express the deep con- 
victions of the committee or of the chairman of the committee. 
We want to get through with this bill. Mr. President, you 
heard one of the distinguished Senators who has been in the 
Senate for 25 years say the other day, “I will accept anything 
and let it go to the committee of conference, and it will die a 
eruel death.” Accepting this amendment does not commit me 
or the members of the committee to any particular course. 

Mr. REED. That must be a very astonishing statement to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, assuming that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is in earnest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to come immediately after the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts which is now pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would be an amend- 
ment in the third degree. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; there is only one—— 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no; the whole matter is in amendment; 
the Senate bill is an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is to me very gratifying, and I 
shall vote for it with a great deal of pleasure if I have an op- 
portunity; but my pleasure in hearing the amendment read is 
brought about very largely by the fact that the papers yesterday 
reported that a very eminent Senator said that the draft 
proposition being adopted would do away with sentimentalism in 
the matter of raising armies to conduct the war. I do not 
know whether that report was correct or not. I am inclined to 
believe that that could not have been correct, and in that 
belief I am even more gratified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, however men may differ as to 
whether I have fought a good fight in opposing the conscription 
system, the result by so great a majority in its favor seems to 
conclude that question. No man will say that I have not “ kept 
the faith,” that I have not stood by the volunteer system to the 
“last ditch,” and then voted against the bill which abrogates 
that system. It seems to me that the time has come now when 
we have found what we think ought to be done, and that we 
ought to do it without any further delay. I hope this matter 
will be finished finally and at once. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, a number of persons 
inside the Chamber and out have suggested to me the propriety 
of offering an ameudmert to this bill, which I will do in order 
to test the feeling of the Senate, because the question, in one 
form or another, will be discussed quite seriously when we get 
into conference. I should like to have the advice of the Sen- 
ate regarding it; and to that end I propose the amendment 
which I send to the desk, to come in on page 21, line 24, 

1 offer this amendment, Mr. President, for the purpose of 
getting the matter before the Senate. If it happens to be 
adopted, it will give the conferees between the House and the 
Senate an opportunity to discuss the whole situation. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The amendment proposed 

by the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 
_ The Secrerary., On page 21, line 24, after the word “ who,” 
it is proposed to insert “is found, under such regulations as the 
President shall prescribe, to have in fact and in truth con- 
scientious objections to participating in war as an actual com- 
batant, or who,” so that it will read: 

And nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 
compel any prenen to serve in any of the forees herein provided for 
who is found, under such regulations as the President shall prescribe, 
fo have in fact and in truth conscientious objections to participat 


in war as an actual combatant, or who is found to be a member 
any well-recognized religious sect or organization— 


And so forth. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the chair 
the committee, does this amendment which is proposé 
resent the views of the committee or is it offered by 1}, 
ator individually? Peg a 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. T stated to the Senate that } 
been requested by some Members of the Senate and }, 
persons outside of the Senate, who have been before th, 
mittee from time to time, to propose such an amendy) j 
do so because there is a very deep feeling on the subject 
has been evinced in the hearings before the committee ») 
than one occasion. I desire to have the advice of the < 
on it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask th, 
ator from Oregon to explain just what kind of peop! 
amendment would protect against service? I know the : 
ment says those who have conscientious scruples: but «). 
Senator understand that to mean that any man in any 
or business, one who is of proper military age and streyo 
evade service by simply making an affidavit that he Jac , 
scientious scruples against becoming a soldier in the ra | 
should like to ask the Senator to say, if that should be ¢| 
if it would not open a very wide door for men to ese). 
service? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there are a lare 
ber of people in this country who have these convictio 
the subject. I stated here the other day that the Presbyte 
as a rule, do not oppose war; the Presbyterian ministry « 
oppose war; they have no scruples upon the subject; and 
was impressed by the argument made by a Presbyterinn » 
ister from New York before our committee representing » | 
body of people. I am satisfied from his testimony befv 
committee that he would rather be shot than to go to wap jy 
any form, and yet men of that class are bound to be s 
numbers in the very nature of things, They will be engaged 
other occupations, where they will be as useful, probably, as ty 
men who are actually in the trenches doing the fighting. | 
will be needed in agriculture; they will be needed in oth 
work, which will add much to the resources on which «s: 
depends. 

The amendment proposes to leave it to the President to : 
some rule or regulation by which the tribunal before w!| 
these men register can be governed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the § 
from Oregon a question. I assume from the Senator's 
ment that he wishes to have it understood that this amend 
is not offered, on behalf of the committee and that it | 
the indorsement of the committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I stated that. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to ask the Senator a furthe: 
tion. Does not the Senator believe that the permission 
to the President to excuse from draft such persons is*sull I 
cient to excuse, we will say, the Presbyterian minisier to who 
he refers or the minister of any other church, as his business is 
perhaps as necessary for the country as is the business of a 1: 
engaged in some trade? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I question if the authority tha! 
now in the bill is broad enough to authorize the President 
take that step. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to agree with th 
chairman of the committee that there are a great many people 
in this country who have conscientious scruples about enters 
into this war. There were a great many such in the Norther 
States during the Civil War. We called them “ copperficad> 
at that time. I do not know what more pleasant and euj)lio- 
nious name would be given to them in this great world war; 
but I appreciate the fact that there are a great many o! tl) 
who would find their consciences very much lacerated if (hv) 
were called upon to serve their country in this war. 

To verify what I have said, I desire to state that there was 
a little meeting of a certain class of these citizens ove! 
Newark, N. J.—I think it was yesterday—and this is wha 
the New York Tribune says of them, under the proper headline, 
“ Hoboes Vow Not to Fight.” Under that headline I read as 
follows: 


“I promise to be kind and courteous in my treatment of my ! 
and not to take up firearms or the tolls of production agains) | 
fellow workingmen.’ : aaara 

This is the pledge which all hoboes take when joining the Interna 
tional Brotherhood Welfare Association, and they proclaim 
— ee them all “ conscientious objectors" and exemp' 
rom draft. as 

A May Day meeting of the tramps will be held to-day in 
when their attitude toward the war will be discussed. 


Mr. President, they will all have conscientious scruples 
entering into this war. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 


ny 
l 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. The Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is not in error when he says that there 
are i great many such people. There is just one place where 
that kind of people belong, and that is in the trenches, at the 
front, making them serve their country. 

I am against your “ conscientious-scruples 
it comes to the service of the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator from North Dakota think 
that if this Ancient Order of Hoboes—I do not know that I get 
their name correctly 

Mr. McCUMBER. TI should have to 
again to give the name. 

Mr. THOMAS. If they were to unite with some religious 
organization expressing the same sentiments with regard to 
war, they would then be exempt under the proviso which the 
Senator unsuccessfully endeavored to expunge frcm the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a part of their religion is 
tLat they will not work, and a part of their religion is that they 
will not fight. They all come under the provision contained in 
this proposition. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may -be that that kind of an organization 
is 2 religious one whose article of faith is opposition to war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN | 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment and ask a conference with the 
House on the bill and the amendment, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hircncock, and Mr. WARREN conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In this connection, I move to recon- 
sider the .otes by which the Senate passed the bill (S. 1871) 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the bill be postponed 
indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ENLISTMENTS IN FOREIGN ARMIES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2893) to amend section 10 of chapter 
2 of the Criminal Code. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. What is that bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is a bill to allow Frenchmen in our coun- 
try to enlist in the French Army and Englishmen to enlist in 
the English Army, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not the so-called espionage bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I have not yet called up that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 2893) to 
amend section 10 of chapter 2 of the Criminal Code, which was 
read, as follows: 

, Be it enacted, ete.,, That section 10 of chapter 2 of an act entitled 
\n act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
approved March 4, 1909, be amended so as to read as follows: 

Sie’ ® ; 10. Whoever, within the territory or jurisdiction of the United 

“tates, enlists or enters himself, or hires or retains another person to 

enlist or enter himself, or to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the 


United States with intent to be enlisted or entered in the service of any 
ores prince, state, colony, district, or people as a soldier or as a 


’ 


* proposition when 





read the article over 


marine or seaman on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or 
ia eer shall be fined not more than $1,000 and imprisoned not more 


(hree years: Provided, That this section shall not apply to citizens 


th ane cts of any country engaged in war with a country with which 
‘ ‘ited States is at war, unless such citizen or subject of such for- 
a cuntry shall hire or solicit a citizen of the United States to enlist 
ig beyond the jurisdiction of the United States with intent to enlist 
provi er the service of a foreign country. Enlistments under this 
Viso shall be under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War.” 
an OVERMAN, Mr. President, this bill has passed the other 
ees unanimously. The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
tior co it favorably, and I do not think there is objec- 
On to it, 
ana GALLINGER. Will the Senator, in a few words, state 
Me What is proposed to be accomplished by the bill? 
ran: OVERMAN. Under our Criminal Code no citizen of 
Peadene for instance, living in this country could enlist in the 
ich Army, and no Englishman living in the United States 


eign 
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could enlist in the English Army. Under the proviso which has 
been added to the section, and which is the real amendment 
Frenchmen living here and Englishmen living here can enlist, 
respectively, in the French and English Armies. Of course they 
can not enlist in our Army. ' 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does it propose that re 
shall come over here from those countries? 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘There is no provision about that. Tt pro- 
vides that the enlistments may be made under regulations es- 
tablished by the Secretary of War. I desire to say this measure 
is requested by the representatives of the great countries who 
are here now, and they desire the speedy enactment of such 
legislation. They are of the opinion that they can raise perhaps 
two or three hundred thousand men in this country who would 
not enter our Army, but who would be glad to join the English 
or the French Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
could they not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, sir; they are not citizens of this coun 
try. We could not conscript them. They might volunteer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is what I meant; they could 
volunteer. They could join Roosevelt’s army, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ruiting officers 


I think they could enlist in our Arms 


YAKIMA INDIAN KESERVATION. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 2, known as the espionage bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of Senate joint resolution 
43. Briefly, I desire to state that irrigation development is go- 
ing on upon the Yakima Indian Reservation which will make 
available a large area of very fertile land for the production 
of crops. The Indian Office says that the work on the project 
will have to be stopped for a month or so before the 1st of July 
unless the money that we appropriated in the last Indian ap- 
propriation act is made immediately available. I hope that, 
under those circumstances, there will be no objection to the 
consideration of the joint resolution. It is only four or five 
lines long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution, and then the Chair will inquire if there is any ob 
jection to its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) mak- 
ing available the $200,000 appropriation for irrigation pur 
poses on the Yakima Indian Reservation, State of Washington, 
earried in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1918, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether the joint resolution makes an appropriation or merely 
makes an existing appropriation immediately available? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It makes an existing appropria 
tion immediately available. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 45) 
making available the $200,000 appropriation for irrigation pur 
poses on the Yakima Indian Reservation, State of Washington 
earried in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, which had been reported from the Committec 
on Indian Affairs with an amendment at the beginning of line 
6, to insert “approved March 2, 1917,” so as to make joint 
resolution read : 

Resolved, etc., That the appropriation of $200,000 for certain irriga 
tion development on the Yakima Indian Reservation. in the State of 
Washington, contained in the"Indian appropriation act, approved March 
2, 1917, for the year ending June 30, 1918, be, and the same is hereby, 
made immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina has 
made a motion, I believe, to proceed to the consideration of the 
so-called espionage bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I have already made that motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very important bill, and I sug 
gest the absence of a quorum. 


the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Jones, N. Mex, Page Sterling 
lbrandegee Jones, Wash, Poindexter Stone 
Calder Kellogg Pomerene Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Ransdell Swanson 
Cummins Kenyon Reed Thomas 
Curtis King Saulsbury ‘Thompson 
Fletcher La Follette Shafreth Townsend 
France Lewis Sheppard ‘Trammell 
lrelinghuysen Lodge Sherman Underwood 
Gallinger McCumber Shields Vardaman 
Gerry McKellar Simmons Wadsworth 
Hitchcock Martin Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Hollis Nelson Smith, Ga. Warren 
Husting New Smith, Md. Watson 
James Norris Smith, 8. C. Weeks 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman Smoot Wolcott 


Mr. RANSDELL. I have been requested to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] on official business, attending a meeting of his committee. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TirtmMAN] because of illness. I 
understand that he has been granted an indefinite leave of 
absence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

ANTHRACITE-COAL SUPPLY. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I renew my motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill No. 2. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, pending that, I ask the Sena- 
tor to yield to me that I may ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a resolution which will take but a moment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If it will take only a moment, and there 
is no objection to it, I will yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 51) as follows: 
Whereas the quantity of coal in the large centers of population in the 

United States is such that it is impossible to supply the immediate 

needs of the people, and from every indication the supply available 

in the winter of 1917-18 will be such as to cause untold hardships to 
many people: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
requested to report to the Senate at the earliest possible moment all 
information obtainable relative to the anthracite coal industry in the 
United States, and to include in its report a statement of the amount 
of coal preduced during he year 1916 and the probable output during 
the year 19174. 

esolwed, That the commission be requested also to investigate and 
report to the Senate the cost of mining anthracite coal and the dis- 
position of the anthracite supply during the years 1916 and 1917, 
as compared to previous years, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, I ask the Senator 
from North Carolina to yield to me long enough to introduce a 
resolution. I will not ask for its consideration at this time. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let us dispese of this question 
first. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
preamble again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

; Whereas the quantity of coal in the large centers of population in the 

United States is such that it is impossible to supply the immediate 
needs of the people, and, from every indication, the supply available in 
the winter of 1917-18 will be such as to cause untold hardship to 
many people—— es 
é Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it seems to me it would 
be well to omit such a statement, putting the Senate on record as 
declaring that there is such a scarcity of coal, and merely have 
the resolution call for information. 

Mr. CALDER, I have no objection to that being done. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from Nebraska is correct, 
Mr. President, because there is no scarcity in the coal supply 
of the United States. The difficulty does not lie in the supply 
but in the manner of distribution. 

Mr. CALDER. I have no objection, Mr. President, to striking 

_out the preamble. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think the resolution also covers some 
information that was included in a resolution which I presented 
and which was adopted by the Senate at the last session, 


I thought the resolution had been 


The Secretary will read as re- 
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Mr. CALDER. That is true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It covers ground which the cor) 
is already investigating, but I think there will be no j).,, 
going over it again. cry 

Mr. CALDER. The statement of the Senator from Ne 
is correct. 

Mr. President, I desire to say that the purpose of this 
lution is to obtain through the Federal Trade Commission ; 
information relative to the cost of placing anthracite cox) , 

arket, the quantity of it on hand, and whether or not {| 
ply is being diverted from our large centers of population. | 
winter there was a dearth of coal in New York, to-day {).. 
hardly enough to meet the immediate needs of the ¢i; 
from every indication there will be so great a shortay. 
winter as to cripple business and cause untold hardships { 
people. 

The authorities of the city of New York have begun an 
tigation of the matter, the Federal Trade Commission th, 
taking testimony on this subject, and the resolution ma, 
means of bringing out additional facts which may warrant ¢‘)). 
gress in enacting legislation that will remedy the situatic 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to ti, 
sideration of the resolution, the preamble having been «j; 
out? The Chair hears none, and the resolution is agree: {, 

RAILROAD REVENUES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we have had no mornin: 
hour, and I feel that I ought to yield and I will yield to mopyine 
business, but not for the consideration of any bill which wil! 
require debate. If I can do that by unanimous consent, | wil! 
yield for a few moments, and then will ask that the motion J 
have made be put. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have a resoly 
asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to furnish the Sen- 
ate certain information in regard to the revenues of the ) 
roads which I have been trying to present for a week pusi 
am quite anxious to have the authentic information to use in 
discussion that I desire to present to the Senate within the | 
few days. I ask unanimous consent to present the resolut 
this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the res 
tion. : 

The Secretary proceeded to read the resolution (S. Res. 52) 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the resolution 
be presented, I am content to have it printed in the Recor», : 
I will call it up, I hope, in the morning hour to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator want ii 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It need not be read, but I shoul 
to have it printed in the Rrecorp. 

The resolution was ordered to lie over under the rule aiid to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Be it resolved, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
by directed to furnish for the use of the Senate a statement of t! 
and net revenue of the railroad companies reporting to the com! 
for the first fiscal year for which reports were made after thi 
of the commission, together with a statement showing the gros 
net income of said railroads since said time, the statement to | 
of said roads and not statement as to each road. — 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the \ 
the Senate a statement showing the gross and net incomes ‘ 
roads for the last six months of 1916, the statement to be totals \ 
said roads and not statement as to each road. , 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the | 
the Senate a statement of the bonded and other liabilities of U 
roads, together with their capital stock, preferred, common, aud o 
bentures. Also statement of the net income of said roads 
paying interest on their bonded debts. The above information 
applied to the fiseal year ending June 30, 1916. 

he commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the \« 
the Senate a statement of the gross and net incomes of the said r 
for the last six months of 1916, with a comparison of same \ 
gross and net incomes for the corresponding six months 0! 
reference being had to the calendar months. hs 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use « 
Senate a statement showing a comparison of the gross and net inc 
of said roads, for the months of January, February, and Mar h, 191%. 
with the gross and net income for the corresponding months of !'')". 
together with the tota: book costs or property investment « 
of said roads for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916. ; . 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the 0 
the Senate a list of the roads making a total net income of 7 | 
or more upon their capital stock during the fiscal year ending 
1916, together with a statement showing the percentage of pro!!! 
the capital stock for the fiscal year of 1916. r 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the > | 
the Senate a list of the roads making a total net income of 7 | 
or more upon their book values during the fiscal year ending - 
1916, together with a statement showing the percentage of pro 
the book values made by each. 


PRODUCTION OF FOOD CROPS. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the ~ 
tor from North Carolina yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator temporarily. 


J 1, 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I desire to call the attention Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, why not have the resolu- 
¢ the Senate to Senate joint resolution 31. The matter of the | tion read? ; 
od supply of this country, as all of us know, is acute and Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; let us have the resolu- 
+o) JT have had conferences with the President and with mem- | tien read, please. 
an a the Cabinet. This joint resolution, which I have here| The VICE PRESIDENT. The ‘Secretary will state the joint 
hefore me, is indorsed by all those who have considered it. It | resolution. 
jooe not contain any appropriation in the real sense of that The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81). as 
corm, but simply authorizes a temporary loan for the purpose j proposed to be amended by the Committee on Agriculture and 
of getting fertilizers in time for use in connection with this | Forestry, as follows: 
year’s crop. IT have sent out a wire to the Atlantic seaboard Whereas tS ae maee for — fullest agricultural > 
asking What, in the opinion of the farmers, will be the increase | eae 2 ‘leah ebaeiiee, = ag vad ae 


¢ 


w can get this ingredient now. I have some one hundred fertilizers for the production of full crops; and 









we ies, All of them are to the effect that if they can get these | Whereas since the beginning of the European rv there | a 
fortilizers at a reasonable price the crop can be increased from — in agricultural production due to the scarcity of { 
~) to 100 per cent. Without them it is almost impossible to | whereas this scarcity is caused by the lack of shipping to bring 
raise enough food to supply the Atlantic seaboard. On account | tilizer ingredients from abroad: Therefore be it 
of the scarcity of ships it is impossible for private individuals | Resolved, etc., That the President is authorized and directed to p 
e in this business and bring these ingredients here. I | cure, oF aid in procuring, such stocks of nitrate of soda, and ot 
ut BSS ‘ ‘ a. fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients, as he may determine to be n 
m informed by the Government that they are in a position to f ; : 





sary, and find available, for iners agricultural production du 
the calendar year 1917, and to dispose of the same, on credit or ot) 
‘ ‘ rise, a ‘OS in such tv as he deems best to facilitate ihe 
[ shall not take the time right now to read the responses that oon . ae — a oh "1 a : a Geems Best to faciitate 11 
cs . = rT a ying o he purposes o this re ylution there her 
have come from the farmers themselves in reference to this | priated, Gut of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appre ; 
matter. I hope that the Senate will now pass this joint resolu- | available immediately and until expended, the sum of $10,000.000 
tion, as every hour spells disaster if it is delayed, and ft means | 9© Much thereof as may be necessary, and the President is authorized 





sieve the situation if this joint resolution is passed. 


i 














3 : a | to make such regulations, and to use such means and agenci 
a erent deal for us to expedite it. | Government, as, in his discretion, he may deem |! lhe 1 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President arising from the disposition hereunder of fertilizers and f I i 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. Does the Senator from South Caro- | stedients shall go into = freasury as miscellaneous receipt 

. ‘ e . 2 rT . Ie oe) wmt— a 
linn yield to the Senator from Colorado? Mr. SMOOT. Mr. 1 me ident 
1 ! TED. , ° wa ice oninge ean reat debn 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. Mr. OVERMAN. If there is going to be any great deb 


this joint resolution, I shall be compelled to object to its 


sideration. 


Mr. THOMAS. I dislike to object to the consideration of this 
joint resolution. Does the Senator really think an emergency is = ; , 
ere with regard to that particular subject? | Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I just want to call attention 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senate to the fact that on line 6, page 2, where the words “on cre 
that there is not a matter of more vital importance to the en- | OF Otherwise” appear, I want those words stricken out, be- 
tire farming interests of the Atlantic seaboard than immediate | Cause all the advices that I get are to the effect that the 
relief from this condition. | farmers are prepared, if they can get this nitrate, to manage 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand from conversa- | to get the cash and pay for it, so that whatever amount is ap- 
tion with the Senator, this nitrate will be furnished by the Goy- 


propriated will be paid back into the Treasury within 90 day 
ernment to the farmers—— Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I knew, of course, that the 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. At cost. 
Mr. SMOOT. And I understand that the Government has it 


Senator would not insist on any such preposition as this, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh. no. 


ce rey rp — + . ” ine the we will annrer j . 

on hand at the present time. 7 Mr. SMOOT. The idea of saying that we will appropriatl 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Yes: it has enough to relieve | $10,000,000 to purchase certain nitrates to be advanced at € vst 

the situation to the farmers of this country and to be paid for on credit or 


Mr, SMOOT. And if the officials of the Government allow the | therwise is unthinkable; but now the Senator has taken th: 
. . ° P . "Ocicla ; ‘ - ha Lanat © if ha will 
rmers to take this nitrate, they have got to rely upon securing | OUt, Mr. President. I will ask the Senator if he will no 
° F - ‘ , } yay 4 >}° o "OY « ie ti » an + m al? nt 
iflicient ships and a sufficient quantity of nitrate from Chile | #!low the matter to go over at this time and let us talk ov 








to tuke its place. | the question— not on the floor—as to the amount of money that 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. T will explain to the Senator | We ought to appropriate? a ‘ - 

that provision has been made by which none of the Government’s | Phere is no _hecessitty of appropriating $10,000,000 if the 

supply will be at all jeopardized. | farmers are going to take this nit ‘ and pay for it, and I 
Mr. SMOOT, I should like to have the Senator explain how | S#euld like to learn about what the Senator thinks will carry it 

that can possibly be. | over. If the farmers are going to pay the money for it, I 
Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. There are certain individuals | 2™ perfectly willing then that whatever the Senator thin a 

who have laid up a supply here for their own use who are will- | Becessary to purchase the nitrate in sufficient quantities from 


ing in this emergeney to permit it to be used as far as it will go | the parties owning it and pay for it from the Treasury shalt 
for the purpose of relieving the acute condition on the Atlantic | b@ appropriated, and then have the farmer receive it almo 
seaboard #and the Government will replenish the supply during ; 28 fast as the Government purchases it and pay the Government 
the year and return it. tor it. ° 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I am totally opposed to the Gov- Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
ernment of the United States disposing of a single pound of its | Will allow me, we have gone over all of this carefully. Let 
hitrate, read some of the telegrams here just to show the urge 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think the Govern- | Situation that exists. 


ment will dispose of a single pound of its nitrate. Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I know that the farmers want it. There 
Mr. SMOOT. If private concerns or private individuals are | iS not any question about that. I am perfectly willing to si 
Willing to advance this nitrate to the farmers and take their | to the Senator now that he could get a million telegrams as far 


chances of getting it back, there may be some excuse for it, | 28 that is concerned. 
although I wish to say in that regard that certainly the only Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the point IT am making 
corporations or individuals that may be using nitrate to any | is this: As a member of the Agricultural Committee, T ka 
extent sufficient to relieve the situation now would be the con- | that we have only a few days for seeding and fertilizing, and 
cerns Manufacturing powder for the Government of the United | know by practical experience that unless this fertilizer is 
States, obtained at once we are going to have a shortage of millions 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senator | and millions of bushels of corn and grain on the Atlantic sea- 
from Utah that this joint resolution leaves it entirely at their | board. For 60 years we have been dependent upon this kind 
discretion, I have talked freely with them, and there is abso- | Of fertilization of the crops that we have raised, and for the 





lutely ho danger. of the Government jeopardizing its muni- first time in our history we are cut clean off from the supply. 
lions supply by this use. I have been working on this matter now for over a month, an 
Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, is not that optional with | have gotten it in such shape that if so much is not needed, then 
the President? so much will not be used; but every dollar that is used will be 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is left entirely at their | returned into the Treasury immediately upon the delivery of 
discretion, | the article. 
= SMOOT. Whose discretion? Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am fully aware of the neces 


ai SMITH of South Carolina. At the discretion of the | sity of fertilizers for the use of the farmers. I believe that 
resident, through such instrumentalities as he sees fit to | with the words that have already been stricken out, “on credit 
employ, ! or otherwise,” it would have required perhaps $10,000,000 to 
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cover the whole sections of the country within the short period 
of time in which it must be shipped out; but with those words 
{ricken out, it then becomes only a question of the farmer de- 
positing the money with the Government of the United States, 
and they in turn can turn over the money, and the nitrates can 
be shipped directly to the farmer. It will then take but a very 
little money out of the Treasury of the United States by way 
of advancement. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me explain to the Sen- 
ator that if it becomes necessary for the Government to use 


such vessels as are at its disposal to go to the Chilean mines 


and bring the nitrate, it will perhaps need this total amount, | 
and as fast as the nitrate is delivered the cash will be paid for | 


it; so that what I am pleading for now is this: Having taken 


up this matter with the different departments here, with the | 


different members of the Cabinet under whose administration 
it will come, this joint resolution is in the shape that is work- 


able. If they do not need this amount, they will not use this 
mmount; and if they do need it, they will use this amount; and 
it will be covered back into the Treasury within 90 days; and 


any delay now means a shortage of the crops on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
to say just a few moments ago that the nitrates were now in 
this country. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Only a part of them. They 
are not all here. It is only a part. 
Mr. SMOOT. Well, then, if the nitrates are not in this 


country there will not be any nitrates brought by boat from 
Chile up to the United States in time to use for this season’s 
crop. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand, but 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand, however, and I have understood 
right along, that the nitrates were now in the possession of 
certain corporations in this country, and that they in turn had 
promised that the nitrates that they hold to-day should be 
ndvanced to the farmers of this country provided the Govern- 
ment of the United States would see that those nitrates were 
replaced from Chile by the time they want to use the nitrates 
they have on hand. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Let me say to the Senator 
that that is only partial. It must be remembered that on the 
Atlantic seaboard corn is planted from March until the 15th of 
June, and that we can get a partial supply for the corn in this 
country now. It is possible and very probable that we will 
have to import nitrate for the later corn, and it is absolutely 
vital that we make arrangements now to have this quickly 
diffusible stimulant for the grain and corn crop and the vast 
truck crop of the Atlantic seaboard. The Government is in a 
position now to get nitrate anywhere from $30 to $35 a ton 
cheaper than the private individuals can get it. It is now selling 
at from $80 to $85 a ton, and as high as $100 a ton, as against 
$35 and $40. 

I have here letters and telegrams from the men who make 
the bread of this country, pleading and begging me to expedite 
this matter and see that they are not put in a position where 
two or three weeks’ delay spells practically the loss of all the 
time and labor that they have put in. They are perfectly willing 
to work; they are perfectly.willing to take the chance of mak- 
ing the crop for this country without any fixed price or any 
guaranty, if the Government will see that they can get the ingre- 
dients to make it with at a reasonable price; but you can not 
expect them to sell cheapgand abundant food when they have to 
pay enormous prices for the thing that goes to make the food, 
and this is the fundamental upon which it all depends—the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
much longer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do hope that the Senator 
from Utah will allow this joint resolution to pass this afternoon, 
let it go to the House, let it be discussed there, and let us get 
the practical relief that is demanded by the emergency that 
stares millions of us in the face. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, I know that $10,- 
000,000 does not amount to anything in these days. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But this is not an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is the Senator going on with 
this discussion for any great length of time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a minute more. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from North Caro- 
line is as much interested in the matter as I am. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know, but—— 

Mr SMOOT. We are thinking in terms of billions nowadays; 
but in the joint resolution as it was originally, providing that 





I hope Senators will not discuss this matter 
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this nitrate should be sold on credit, there was an 
of $10,000,000. Now, 


her S approp: 
, When the credit is stricken out, it « 
seem to me that $10,000,000 is altogether too much. . 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We have calculated up 
cash, The only reason why the committee inserted the 
“or on credit” was with the thought that prime con), 
paper from certain banks might be placed over against | 


the very first conception, and the conception now, is {\, 


Government will be secured. Now, we strike out all of ; 
however, because I am advised by the farmers, and [ |), t 
the time, that they can make arrangements to get the in) sate 
pay for this fertilizer, so that the Government will not j)., 
a moment after the fertilizer is delivered. They do not : 

to give it to them. ‘They ask you to save them from 

the enormous price now, as compared with the ordinary. 

The Government is in a position to get it. They are ¢} 

ones that are in a position to get it, and you are now aski) 
people to come to the rescue of the Government. 

You have spent $3,000,000,000 to help the people acros 
ocean, and yet you are not willing to spend $10,000,000 ;., 
feed our own flesh and blood on the American Continent. \\ 
not ask you to give this to them. We just ask you to aut); 

a temporary loan until it can be brought here and furni- 
us, and we wiil give quid pro quo. I do not see how any &) 
tor can object to it. I do not see any possible reason 
jecting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not objecting at all to tj) 
Government of the United States assisting the farmers j)) 
ing fertilizer. That is not what I am objecting to. | 
however, that no bill 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
he would suggest? 

Mr. SMOOT, Just a moment; let me finish the sentence 
how. I do state that no bill was ever brought into the Co: 
of the United States with such loose provisions in it {01 
expenditure of $10,000,000 as this bill. 

For instance, as reported, this nitrate was to be dispi- 
“on credit or otherwise, at cost.” The committee have siri: 
out the words “credit or otherwise,” and this is the \ 
reads: 

And to dispose of same, at cost, in such way as he deems best t 
facilitate the purpose. 

At cost, payable in advance? Payable 30 days afte: 
When is it to be paid? There is nothing in the joint resolu 
which says how it shall be paid; the only statement is thu 
shall he sold or disposed of at cost. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When it says “ sold at 
does not that imply that the Government will protect itsel!, as 
a matter of course? Who is the Government? We are « purl 
of it. Who is it feeding? Us, as a matter of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator knows who the Govert- 
ment is, and so does every other Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator i! 
he will suggest what sum he would favor inserting there” 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, at least it ought to read: 

And to dispose of same at cost, payable in advance. 

Then we will know, at least, that we will get the money back. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask the Senator if he will mot accept 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will accept that amendment 

Mr. REED. How would “ for cash in hand ” do? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, we do not want the farmer to be con 
pelled to bring up the cash and put it in the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will accept the amendment, 
so as to make it read, “ payable in advance, at cost.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; “at cost, payable in advance.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All right; I will accep! thal 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I want to say to the Senator in all serious: 
ness that I can not see why there should be $10,000,000 appro 
priated, now that the words “ on credit ” have been stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Why, it does not Iase 4 
particle of difference. It is the volume; it is the amount. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. It would have to be reappropriated. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It has been found, 
careful calculation, that it will take that amount to suj)))') 
needs of those who are anxious to join in this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I think the whole jv! 
resolution could have been drawn in very much better sh). 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senator 
from Utah that it was drawn with care by those wiv are 
charged with the administration of this work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care who drew the joint reso 
whether it was the Secretary of Agriculture, or anybody «'~°- 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Secretary of Agricul: 





Mr. President, I will ask the Senato: 


ost 











the 


it 


did net have anything to do with it. 
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ve SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator now, how this 
= to be distributed? Where is it to go?) Who is to dis- 
i¢ 9 
“» SMITH of South Carolina. As to the details, you have 
and ent organizations throughout the country. Every State 
- organization to help in this emergency. 
\r, SMOOT. But this does not provide for it in any way. 
\ir, SMITH of South Carolina. The joint resolution provides 


e President shall prescribe rules to protect it. We could 
eo into all the particulars, 

Vr, SMOOT. Having faith, Mr. 

: tatives that this proposition, 


‘Nl be redrafted and put into 


» +} 


in the House of 
favorably acted 
kind of business- 


President, 
if it 


some 


Is 


\ 


R 


er 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


1. L shall not object any further to its consideration at | 


HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, should 
from South Carolina whether these 
nplied to the ground for the purpose of raising cotton? 
'r, SMITH of South Carolina, No; this is grain fertilizer. 
- HITCHCOCK. Then why not substitute the word “ food ” 
wricultural ’? I think the need of the day is the produc- 
food, and the Government can well afford to take some 
est in the production of food; but I should not like to see 
e part of the nitrate used for the production of some crop 
han food. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to state to the 
ator that right at this time there is not a finer food prod- 
wt in the world than cotton seed. It is the finest cattle feed in 
‘Id. One thousand pounds out of every 1,500 pounds of 
lled a bale of seed cotton is cattle feed, the finest in 
so that it would really do two things if it 
ibly applied to cotton. It would help clothe the country 
wl it at the same time. Besides that—— 
HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another 
The cotton production is not deficient in any way, 
enormously large last year. 
SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, it was 6,000,000 
the lack of fertilizer—6,000,000 bales short. 
‘ir, HITCHCOCK. Was it? Then is it proposed to use this 
‘ for cotton production? 
fr, SMITH of South Carolina. 


A 


I the 


LO 


like to ask 
fertilizers are 


or 


Wol 
$C 


world, 


Mr. ques- 
is it? 
Mr. bales 


small for 


‘ 


Only partially. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice that the Senator in his re- 


rks has confined himself to food production. 


\T 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, it is indicated more 

r that than for any other purpose. I do not know that it. 

lds very greatly to the cotton crop, but it does double and 

uple, in some instances, the food erop. Let me read the 

Senator a telegram on this subject from one of the biggest 
ers in South Carolina, 

Mr, McKELLAR. Myr. President, if the Senator will yield. 

I should like to say to the Senater from Nebraska that ene of 

the best food crops we have is the by-production of cottonseed. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. One of the very finest. Just 
et me read a telegram here from the man who runs one of the 
lurgest farms in my State. This is his telegram: 


I ¥ ao acres, running 80 plows, 1 truck, and 1 motor truek. 
I plant legumes exclusively and feed cattle for manure; but without 
nitrs ites, even at going prices, I could not profitably produce 
orn, oats, truck. I also supply 200 farmers operating 300 plows. 
Without soluble nitrates they could not make enough to pay their 
bills. My experience is that of the largest and best farmers as well 
in this portant section. Earnestly urge that you press Goverameut 
Sine — ‘ S guarantee nitrate supplies at reasonable cost, and that 
me os 
Now, that is only one. Here is another which I find at the 
top: 
Nit ate 


j at reasonable prices will increase 
ret it if possibl e, 


just a sample of hundreds of letters and telegrams 
trom that section. 
a4 MeCUMBER obtained the floor. 
lr, SIMMONS, Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
r rolina permit me to ask him a question? 
the VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 
er ae UMBER. I will wait until the conversation ceases 
over there, 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
North Carolina. 
‘le VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
cae: d the floor. He sat down. 
Pn SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I understand this propo- 
- ow it is that the Government shall make arrangements— 
eau it has heen indicated that it can make—with certain 


the 


food products 100 per cent. 


1m 
i his is 


) 


from North 


I will yield to the Senator 


om 


Government part of their supply, with the understanding 


could be | 





i the cost will be. 
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that the Government 









will later replace that with nitrate 
soda to be brought from Chile. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That has been suggested 
but it is also proposed, in the meantime, to | ¢ from Ch 
what is indicated for the later crops. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, then, Mr, President, if th enato 
wili pardon me, I think I know something fa 
situation of the South—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, IT assume i S 
wishes my time, and if he will take it he can have i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I b Si 
ator’s pardon. I did not know that he had been roecogn 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thou i 
interrupting the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was my underst: 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know what the Senator thought: but I 
say that I was recognized, and if the Senator want time I 
will yield and ask for recognition later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator has been recognized, I 
will not take him off the floor. I did not intend any discou 

Mr. McCUMBEI [I appreciate that, Mr. President. 

I want to give just two reasons why r — not support this 
joint resolution, although I shall not object to its consideration. 
I do not consider it an emergency measure for these reasons: 
First, I believe the Government needs all the nitrate that is nov 
in the United States for its own use in the manufacture of muni 
tions. Secondly, if we are to get what the Government does not 
need from Chile, it will be so late by the time we get it that it can 
not possibly be used for this year’s crops, an | the emergence i] 
have passed before we secure the nitrate. 

I am opposed to the joint resolution for another reason, and 
that is that there is no provision made for determining what 


Allow me to suggest to the Senator from South 


Carolina that we will have to bring this nitrate across the water. 
We are now at war with Germany. It is only a short time since 
a German submarine sent down, I think, some seven vesseis in a 
single day off our own coast. Now, if we are bringing 100,000 
tons of nitrate from Chile in two vessels of 50,000 tons each, and 
one of the vessels is sunk with 50,000 tons on board, what is 
the cost to the Government of the other 50,000 tons, and who is 
to pay for the loss? 

Those que stions always arise whenever you put the Govern- 
ment into the business of dealing directly with its people. The 
taxpayers finally have to look after the losses. I am quite cer- 
tain that the Senator from South Carolina would say that the 
Government ought not to charge any more for that 50,000 tons 
than it cost the Government in Chile, together with transporta- 
tion and handling charges, even though the 50,000 tons would 
cost the Government twice as much by reason of having los 
by submarine attack one-half of the total cargo purchased. The 
private individual could make that up by taking advantage 
of the law of supply and demand, and making charges accord- 
ingly, but the Government can not do that. Therefore the 
Government takes all the risk and the individual purchaser takes 
none, 

But I would not even object to that provided I felt certain 
that we could secure this nitrate in time to - available this 
year for the use of the farmers who raise cereal and other food 
products. Your winter wheat is already in and toward caaeuaahe. 
Your spring wheat is practically all in, and that may be said 
of all of the ordinary cereals but corn. The number of acres of 
eorn that could be planted and ripened after you could get thi 
joint resolution through and get your nitrate and get it upon 
the farm would be so negligible that it would practically ame f 
to nothing this year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the statement of the Se nv 
from North Dakota may be correct with reference to conditions 
in his part of the country, but the Senator evident does not 
understand the situation in the South. In practically all the 
South Atlantic States the need for this particular fertilizer 
exists to some extent now, and will exist even to a gre r 
extent later on, for treatment of both con ul cotton. I may 
say in passing that cotton seed has Secae much a staple 
food product for cattle, and, to a large extent hogs corn. 


In these States corn has already been planted and cotton plant 





* holders of nitrate of soda in this country to turn over to | 





ing is now progressing. In a few weeks, according to the cu 
tom in the South, the farmers will begin to apply, by way ot 
side dressing, this fertilizer. That starts the plant. Two o1 
three months later it is necessary to make another application, 
the first application being directed toward making the stalks © 
| corn or of cotton, the last being directed very largely for t! 
purpose of making and maintaining the fruit, th: I t 


} ease of corn, and the boll in the case of cotton. 
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There is in this country at this time available to the Gov- 
ernment a limited supply of this material, but not enough to 
meet the total demands of the farmers. ‘There is probably 
enough to supply the present needs, the requirements of the 
first application, so to speak, but not enough to supply the needs 
for the second application, 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH, I am entirely friendly to this measure if it 
will accomplish the object it is designed to accomplish, be- 
cause I think the food question is altogether the most tre- 
mendous fact we have to deal with, Is it possible to get these 
nitrates here in time to serve the crop this year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I was proceeding to dem- 
onstrate, As I said, there is probably enough in this country to-day 
that is available to the Government to supply the present require- 
ments. That, I understand, can be secured by the Government, 
with the understanding that later it will replace the amount now, 
so to speak, to be loaned to it by certain munition corporations 
which have on hand more than their immediate needs demand ; 
but later it will be necessary to have an additional supply, which 
can not be secured tn this country, and to get that the Government 
will have to send to Chile. The Government fortunately is about 
ready, if not altogether ready, with the necessary ships. The 
only trouble has been about the ships to bring it. There is plenty 
of the material in Chile, but we have not been able to get the 
ships to transport it. The Government has the ships, and, I 
understand, it is a part of the scheme which has been worked 
out by the Department of Agriculture that the Government is 
to dispatch vessels at once to Chile for the double purpose of 
getting enough of this material to replace that which it is now 
proposed to borrow for immediate use, and in addition to that 
enough to supply the demand which will exist for what is called 
among the farmers side dressing for the plants during the months 
of June and July, for these are the months in which the second 
application is made. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator are these nitrates 
as they are imported from Chile used in their natural state by 
the farmers or are they used in combination? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘This material is not used as fertilizer except 
in combination with other materials. 

It may be, Mr. President, that the Senator from Utah is right 
as to that part of this plant food which it is contemplated the 
Government will secure by loan from the corporations I have 
spoken of. That part of the transaction may require but a small 
outlay. But when the Government goes to Chile to get the fer- 
tilizer to replace that thus borrowed and for the purpose of buy- 
ing an additional supply to meet the larger summer demands 
which I have described it will have to pay cash, because it is 
very well understood that you can not buy this material except 
for cash, and the amount required for the purchases will be 
large. It is a very expensive fertilizer, Even in normal times it 
cost from $45 to $55 a ton. It is being sold now at from $90 to 
$100 per ton. It will take, therefore, a very considerable amount 
of money, and I do not regard the amount appropriated in this 
resolution as excessive. 

But, Mr. President, the money will be out of the Treasury 
for only a short time. A part of it will be replaced almost 
immediately. The balance of it will be replaced during the 
months of June and July of this year. 

Now, as respects the necessity for this legislation, I do not 
believe that the case can be overstated; that is, if it is the 
desire of this country that the crops of the South, the corn 
crop, the pea crop, the truck crop, and the cotton crop, shall 
be anything like what they ought to be in proportion to the 
acreage planted. I think while we are planting in the South a 
very much larger acreage in food products than heretofore, 
though not quite so much in cotton, it makes little difference 
how many acres we plant unless we have this particular 
fertilizer. The total yield will not exceed if indeed it reaches 
the normal quantity. There is absolutely no other fertilizer 
used or known which can take its place. Its use is absolutely 
essential to the production of a full crop of corn, cotton, and 
so forth, in this section. 

it a well-understood maxim among the farmers of the 
South, there is no division of opinion about it, experience has 
demonstrated beyond peradventure, that this one ingredient 
used upon corn, especially grown in the light soil of the 
coastal regions, will add from 334 to 75 per cent to the pro- 
ductiveness of the acreage planted in those products, That is 
true of corn and cotton, and it is true of truck. The farmers 
understand that. The farmers of the South will tell you, “We 
have got to double our acreage in corn to produce the same 
amount of corn if we do not have this material.” Some of 
them are paying $90 and $100 a ton for it. But many of them 


is 
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feel they can not afford to do that. The bulk of the ; 
of the South is not done by rich people. ' 


system. Sometimes they help their tenants and «) 
they do not help them. The men of small or moderat, 
who do the bulk of the farming of the South and natur: 
hesitate to incur such an indebtedness and take the ris 
seasons and prices which a farmer must always run. 

Mr. President, lately we have been passing a grea; 
emergency legislation here. This resolution is prese 
the Senator from South Carolina on behalf of the Com); 
Agriculture as a piece of emergency legislation. \{\ 
like his mails, have been flooded for the last two or ¢! 
will urgent appeals from the farmers of my State ani 
of my State in the South, to do what I can to secure ; 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senato; 
price does he estimate the Government will be able to 
nitrates? He states that the price in the open marke: 
around $100 a ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but while the price in Chile 
creased, it has not increased as it has in this country. 
increased here not because it is abnormally high in (| 
because of the enormous expense of transportation 
difficulty of transportation at any price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator any estimate 
the expense would be to the Government? 


Mr. SIMMONS. Ordinarily I suppose it could be deliver, 


at from $40 to $50 a ton. 
profit. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think that the ¢ 
ment will be able*to sell the nitrate now at $45? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Government would probably 
pay for the nitrates in Chile more than the normal! } 
Chile before the war, but if you eliminate the profiis 
freight I think the Government could sel! it at abou 
cost before the war, which was from $45 to $55 per to: 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to claim | 
Government will not add the freight from Chile here’ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Government would. 
the suggestion was probably inadvertently made, but 
the difference would be the elimination of profit. Prob: 
Government could sell this material at what was tli 
the farmer before the war. There probably might |v 


In normal times that would 


May l. 


; Rich men some); 
own large plantations but they cultivate them by the ;., 


I 


addition, but the addition would not be very considers!) 


Mr. SMOOT, I think the Senator is mistaken in 
that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must take into con 
that the big profit for the middle men will be eliminat 
Mr. SMOOT. The price of nitrate in Chile has 1 

bled in the last two or three years. 
Mr. SIMMONS. It has not increased so much. 1! 
Chile it has but slightly increased. That is my inform 
Mr. SMOOT. I think by this time it is more than «: 
Mr. SIMMONS. As the Senator knows, the proli! 
middlemen upon these materials before the war 
large. Probably one-third of the old price was trans} 
and middleman profits. 
Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, 


\ 


occasion to look into this matter in the Committee on 


Affairs in the purchase of munitions for the purposcs 
Navy at the time the appropriatioh bill was under « 
tion. The price of nitrate in Chile has not increased ve 
for this reason: The freight was so high that it was 
to get ships to carry the nitrates. They had accumu 
very much, and in comparison with the price of otl 
the price of nitrate in Chile had gone up less than 1) 
increase in the price of products in the rest of the \ 
was not only owing to the high cost of freight but th 
bility to get ships to bring the nitrate out of Chile. 
quently we felt that it would be very well for the Go 
to get a large supply of nitrate, and appropriations we 
for that purpose. I am satisfied that even now, althou 
not the statistics, the price of nitrate in Chile has not | 
to the extent indicated by the Senator from Utah, | 
has increased, but the increase has not been gre! 
simple reason that we have not been able to get shi) 
nitrates out from Chile; and consequently the supply | 
mulated there, 

Mr. SMOOT. I noticed in one of the New York Pp! 
other day an article on Chilean nitrates, and in tha! 


is stated that the demand has been so enormous by | 


France, Russia, and Japan that the price had incré 


think over double what it was a few years ago, and | 
Chilean Government itself were taking into consider (’ 
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sjvisability of restricting the exportation of nitrates from 
Cl That article gave an account of how fast the Chilean 

vate beds were being exhausted. I think if the Senator will 
make an investigation he will find that not only has the price 


‘ncreased but there is a move on foot now to restrict, at least 
to 4 limited extent, the exportation of nitrates from Chile. 

Vr. SIMMONS. I have no doubt if this nitrate is obtained 
by the Government and sold at cost it can be delivered to the 
S»ners for from $50 to $60 a ton, and the farmer can well 


affo i to pay that. He will gladly pay it. ; 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] thinks 


that renson of the possibility of the destruction of the ships 
laden with this material the cost to the Government might be 
vers heavy, and therefore the farmer would not get the benefit 
of cheap material after all. I do not think that enters into the 
because the Government, I take it, like individuals in 


matter 
ceding their ships to sea in conditions that now exist gen- 
erally protect both the ship and the cargo with insurance, I 


take it that while the Government might sustain some mone- 
tary loss in case a nitrate ship was attacked by a submarine, 
most of it would be covered by insurance and the cost to the 
Government would not be very materially increased by reason 
of that fact. 

Mr. President, I feel like making an appeal to Senators who 
do not live in the belt where we are so dependent upon this 
material not to oppose or delay the passage of this measure. It 
<eoedingly important, if we are going to pass it, that it 


should pass speedily, because, as the Senator from South Caro- 
linn has said, there is immediate need for a part of this material. 

BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator a question. I have 
a bill pending here providing for the Government guaranteeing 


the bonds upon the urrigation projects of the West. Would the 
Senator accept that as an amendment to this joint resolution? 
Mr. SIMMONS. I am not the author of the resolution, I will 


say to the Senator. It came from the Committee on Agricuiture, 
through the Senator from South Carolina. I am merely address- 
ing myself to the joint resolution. I am not in charge of it and 





T can not bargain about it. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator takes his seat let me 
call his attention to the fact that I am informed that the price | 
of Paris green has more than doubled in the last few years, and 


the devastation of potatoes by the potato bug is enormous. 
Does not the Senator think that it would be very proper to also 
provide that the Government should buy up the Paris green and 
sell it to the farmers at cost, so that they may protect them- 
selves against this pest? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iam not familiar with 
bug situation deseribed by the Senator. I do not know anything 
about the searcity of Paris green or the price it commands. I 
have not heard any complaint as to the scarcity or high price of 
Paris green. I have not heard that the price of Paris green 
wus so high that the farmers could not afford to buy it. We 
have here, in the ease of nitrates, developed the proposition of 
an inadequate supply on the one hand and almost prohibitive 
prices on the other hand. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Let me eall the Senator’s attention, then, 
to the fact that in my own State, and in many places in the 
North, farmers could not put in the potatoes that they required 
on account of the enormous cost they had to pay for the seed. 
That is true also of seed wheat. They could not get it at a 
reasonable price. None of our people in the North, however, 
Suggested that the Government should come to their aid and 
buy all these things and transport them at cost and turn them 
ver to them, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that if he could make a statement here that the material to 
Which he refers—Paris green—is essential to the crops of his 
Section, that there was no way of getting a supply at reasonable 
prices except by the intervention of the Government, as is 
true in this case, and if he will offer a measure for the purpose 
of iheeting that situation to help out the farmers in his section 
Shall be very glad to give it my cordial support, and I think 
tat every other Senator from the South will also do so. I do 
not understand, however, that any such case has been pre- 


Sente], 


aris green and the 


Mr. McCUMBER. < do not want to get into the habit of 
NS support for the farmers of the North every time there 
* scarcity 02 things which they wish to purchase, 
at. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am disappointed that Sena- 
lors from other sections of the country should make objection 
¥n Hecessary legislation upon the ground that it will benefit the 
Were of the farmers of a particular section of this country. 
soil of tee in a war that will tax every resource of the 
feed muna country in order to feed our own people and to help 
a our allies who are doing the fighting for us, Every maga- 


Is 
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zine, every agent of publicity in this country is calling upon 
the farmers to plant more and more of foodstuffs, to the neglect 
of the other higher-priced products of the farm.. The farmers 
of my section want to respond to that eall. There is now only 
one obstacle in the way of their doing it effectually. They will 
do it ineffectually if that obstacle is not removed: but there is, 
I repeat, one obstacle in the way of their doing it with the 
effect which the Government and the necessities of the Govern- 
ment and the people who are our allies across the water hay 
an interest in our doing it. 

The great obstacle to our doing it is getting a prop 
quate supply of this material. Here it 


r and ade- 


is pointed ont to Con- 
gress by the ranking member of the Committee on Agriculture 
that after investigation and after negotiation it has been found 
feasible for the Government to secure not only the amount 


needed at present but to secure the amount which will be needed 
in the near future, and that in no other way ean the farmer: 
secure it. 

It can be secured by the Government without risking a dollar 
from the Treasury, simply by a temporary loan; a loan at first 
for not more than probably 30 or 60 days and finally a loan for 
90 days or 6 months. The Government is making the demand; 
the Government is the only agency that 
meet that demand adequately. The way is pointed out in whieh 
the Government can it. Cireumstances that make it im- 
possible for it to be done in any other way are presented to the 
Senate. Then, if the Senate wants the farmers of that section 
of the country to discharge their full duty and to contribute to 
the full extent of their potentialities to the needs of this emer- 
gency, upon what ground ean this legislation be rejected? | 
the ground that it is unusual legis!ation? 
it is paternal legislation? Upon the ground that possibly you 
ean not find a warrant for it in the letter of the Constitution? 
Mr. President, that might be a good argument if times in this 
country were normal, but there is nobody who does not 
that the situation in which we find ourselves so thre 
eountry out of its normal condition that we are compelled. a 
matter of fact, in our legislation from day to day in dealin: 
with these great questions, to desl without any delicate reg: 
to precedents or even to constitutional limitations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Mr. President, I believe that this 
question and the facts which surround it take this reso! 
entirely out of any ordinary situation. The high price 
nitrogen is not the sole trouble about getting it. It is simply 
not on the market in the United States. The high price is but 


can help the farmer 


do 


pon 


Upon the ground that 


know 
ws this 





ition 


ol 


an expression of the lack of suflicient quantity to go around. 
It can not be had to meet the demands of agriculture to-day 
It has run up in price away beyond normal—-more than 150 
per cent above normal—because it is known that the supply is 
not sufficient to go around. It has been shown that it will 


add an average of 50 per cent to the production of 


COrm TD taree 


sections of the country. It is too late for wheat and for oats 
but it will add 50 per cent to the yield of beans, peas, and truc! 
farm crops. A few buy it, but at the exorbitant price a grent 
number of farmers can not get it at all. If all could bist for 
it, it would go away above $1.25. 

We are making a struggle to produce more foodstuffs; we are 


told that the food supply is as important as the soidier supply. 


Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Georgia a qui 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Is our effort to increase the production of ! 


stuffs confined to one section of the country? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 


Mr. LODGE. I asked that question because the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirrH] spoke about this being for the 
benefit of the States on the Atlantic seaboard; but after I 


listened to the Senator from North Caroling [Mr. Simons] TI 


gathered that that was one of the inadverten f the > ( 
from South Carolina, and that the “Atlantic seabeo 3 
no further north than the Capes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not a question but that it 


important to the growers of the New Jersey coast; I h n 
a question but that it will substantially affect the bean a 





truck production in New Jersey and also in Connecticut, and 
along the entire Atlantic coast where the soil is sand) 
Nitrogen is not found in sandy, loamy soil and mu 
stantly be artificially supplied; it is not needed nearly so mueh 
in a clay soil, for it is very easy by the utilization of immnures 


and leguminous plants to accumulate nitrogen in a eclay soil; 
but in sandy, loamy soil the nitrogen is largely used everywhere 


as an artificia!t commercial fertilizer, administered ito | crop 
as it is grown. 

Mr. LODGE. In all southern New England there i great 
demand for fertilizers, for nitrates. I have had many letters 
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about it from my own State. What disappointed me, however, 
after the liberal statement of the Senator from South 
Carolina that this was for the benefit of the Atlantie seaboard, 
to find from the remarks of the Senator from North Carolina 
that it was confined to the cotton belt. Few people eat cot- 
ton — 

Mr. SIMMONS, 
moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. LODGE. Although 
cotton seed, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Georgia will permit me, 
I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts that I was speak- 
ing with reference to that territory of which I have knowledge 
as to conditions. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I inferred that. 

Mr. SIMMON®. have no doubt in the world that the other 

tions would also receive the benefit. 

Mr. LODGE. I inferred that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina was speaking about the territory of which he knew best. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This material is very much used; but I 
think it is probably more used in the light, loamy soils of the 
South Atlantic seaboard than it is in other sections of the coun- 
try, though I think it is used to some extent all over the 
country, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is more used on the South At- 
lantic seaboard only perhaps because there is more of that kind 
of soil there. 

But what I desired to urge, Mr. President, was this—and I 

usk Senators to hear me—I have recently made quite an inves- 
tigation of the nitrogen situation in connection with the con- 
truction of nitrogen plants. I have learned that the Govern- 
ment had 30 days ago an ample supply of saltpeter from Chile 
to fill its entire wants for military purposes for the full limit 
of contemplated military expansion for more than 12 months, 
and that it had en route enough for another year. That is the 
point I want to bring to the attention of the Senate—that the 
Government has now enough of the Chile supply to furnish the 
fullest demands of the Government for two years on the ex- 
panded plan of munitions production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator concludes his remarks I 
should like to have him explain, if he can, why we should have 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 for this purpose when the total 
imports from Chile in 1902 were $7,740,000—bear in mind that 
these figures include nitrates and everything else from Chile— 
that in 1903 the total amount was $9,380,000; in 1904, $10,- 
775.000; in 1905, $11,071,000; and in 1908 the total amount 
was $14,000,000. And yet an appropriation is now asked of 
$10,000,000, when all of the imports from Chile of nitrates and 
everything else do not total the amount of the appropriation 
being asked for. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will not stop to 
discuss the appropriation at this moment. I am discussing an- 
other proposition, I am discussing the proposition that the 
Government has the saltpeter here needed for strictly military 
purposes for two years, and will need only a portion of the 
supply for the next six months; it has saltpeter enough to last 
two years. Thirty days ago it had landed and stored enough 
to meet its demands for 12 months, and on the ocean it had 
enough—which no doubt has been received by this time—to last 
i2 months longer. What I wish to suggest is that, if our allies 
are greatly dependent upon us for foodstuffs as well as for bul- 
lets and powder, it will not interfere at all with our powder 
and bullet output if we temporarily use part of the saltpeter 
for the production of foodstuffs. 

Mr. SMOO'T. Does the Senator understand that the Govern- 
ment is to advance these nitrates? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr, SMOOT, Well, I should like to say to the Senator—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Let me finish. I think I will ex- 
pluin my view to the Senator and that he will grasp it. This 
resolution authorizes the Government to furnish the supply at 
cost and be reimbursed in cash. My own view of the way in 
Which this subject should be handled intelligently is this: The 
Gaverniment will determine, or the President might determine, 
that so much of the saltpeter which we have on hand will not 
be needed for 12 months, and we can duplicate that quantity 
from Chile in three months or two months. It can be ascer- 
tained what it will cest to duplicate the supply for military 
purposes and, if deemed advisable, furnish for the immeédiate 
needs of agriculture the surplus at just what it would cost the 
Government to replenish its supply for military purposes, and 


Was 


Will the Senator from Georgia permit me a 


Yes. 


ome snimals eat the products of 
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utilize now part of the supply for agriculture, first being 
lutely sure that we will be reimbursed in cash for the q 

furnished to the farmer at what it will cost to bring wit} 
next two months a supply from Chile. That is my view . 
practical way to handle it. We may then stimulate food < 
and in no sense jeopardize the quantity which may be r 
for munitions. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
can understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not the proposition involyed 
pending measure, The proposition, as I understand, is {| 
be advanced by some corporation which has nitrates oy 
and that then the Government will see that the nitrates 
turned to the parties who advance them at this time, 1) 
the proposition, as I understand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hope now we can yo' 
this joint resolution. I think it has been discussed suffici: 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, my view of ji 
we should leave the use of saltpeter on hand to the dis: 
of the President and his assistants, and if they find w 
more than we could use in 12 months for munitions he . 
allow part of it to be used now to increase the crop of 
stuffs at the price it will cost the Government to briny 
same amount here for munitions. If we have more now 
can be used in 12 months for munitions, and can certainly d 
cate any portion used now to increase food supply bef) 
will be needed for munitions, it would be wise to so act 
make the food and munitions both certain in ample qu 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is very simple, if the Govern: 
is going to allow the nitrate to be used, and is going 
paid for it in advance. it would take hardly any mone; 
to do that. The Senator from Georgia has made a 
concise statement, and I do not believe anybody would 
to the joint resolution if it were put in that form, but 
not the proposition in this resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have understood th 
a policy might be pursued, 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not read it in that way; and I « 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What the Senator from G 
favors is what he has said. I believe it should apy 
sound judgment; our supply of munitions and foodstuffs shou! 
both be carefully assured. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I should like to ask t! 
Senator from Georgia a question about this matter. 
not any provision in this joint resolution looking to any 
of distribution of these nitrates. There are other sectio: 
the country that use nitrates as well. There is no plac 
the storage of these nitrates. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
stored. 

Mr. POMERENE. And there is no method whatever provided 
for the distribution of these nitrates that are to come 
Chile, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have already nitrates en 
here to last us for military purposes for two years. 

Mr. POMERENE. [I am not speaking about nitrates for mili 
tary purposes; I am speaking of the nitrates which it is ¢x- 
pected to import for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My own view is that those alr 
here may be used in part, and those hereafter brought 
Chile may take the place of those used. If they are brous 
once from Chile for agricultural purposes, it would not be « 
cult for the Department of Agriculture to handle them. 

I urge that as a matter of national defense we should | 
certain an increase of food supply; and if the Government is in 
position to increase substantially the supply by furnishing s: 
peter for cash, the farmers would be aided and the natio! 
defense strengthened. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, we have had some di: 
sion as to the price of nitrates and to what extent it has a 
vanced in Chile. I asked Admiral Earle, who is Chief of 
Bureau of Ordnance, to give me the figures with referenc 
the contracts which the Government has made for the pur 
chase of nitrates in Chile. I am informed that in 1912 we 
paid $60 per ton for nitrates delivered at Indianhead; 
1913 we paid the same; in 1914 I think no purchases were 
made, as they were not able to get contracts; in 1915 the pr 
was $53.76 per ton. : 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1914 there were greater imports of nitrates 
from Chile than in any other year. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am talking about naval purchases. 
repeat that in 1912 the Navy paid for nitrates, delivere: “" 
Indianhead, $60 per ton; in 1918 $60 per ton; in 1915 S.'” 


That is a very plain statement that ev 


Yes. 


They are already here and 








1917. 
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per ton. They have not been able to find the contracts for 1916, 
and they think possibly no purchases were made for that 
year. In 1917 the department purchased nitrates in Chile at 
347 per ton, which is figured, delivered at Indianhead, to be 
¢53.76 per ton, the same as was paid in 1915. This showing 
would seem to indicate that nitrates in Chile have not ad- 
vanced in price since 1912, but rather have declined on account 
of the inability to get ships to bring the nitrates out, while 
the price of nitrates elsewhere was greater because of freight 
charges being 300 or 400 per cent more than normal. In 1917 
on account of the low price of nitrates, at the instance of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, a large appropriation for their 
purchase was made, it being considered a good opportunity to 
cet this material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator allow me to suggest that 
he is referring to refined nitrates. That is not the kind the 
farmers use. The kind the farmers use is cheaper than that. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am referring to the kind the Navy De- 
partment buys for munitions purposes, and they paid in Chile 
$47 a ton for it in 1917, 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is the kind of nitrate, if they get it, 
that the Government will have to take now. I based my state- 
ment upon J 

Mr. SWANSON, Just let me finish this, and then I will 
vield to the Senator. The position that I took in reference to 
this matter is that any purchase of nitrates in Chile now will 
not be at an exorbitant price. and I believe they will be pur- 
chased as low as the Government or anybody else would be 
able to get them for a long time. I believe that as soon as 
ships again become numerous and freight rates are reduced, 
the great demand for nitrates will be such that the price will 
necessarily greatly advance; and if we have ships that can be 
made available to purchase nitrates at the present price in 
Chile and bring those nitrates here, then, if they are not dis- 
posed of for agricultural purposes, the Government will have 
a good bargain, in common parlance, and a very valuable 
urticle for future use, even for governmental purposes. 

That was the view that the Navy, and I also think the Army, 
entertained when they made appropriations for a large pur- 
chase of nitrates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the statement 
which has been made by the Senator from South Carolina that 
nitrates had advanced in price, and therefore the farmer would 
be compelled to pay more, I simply referred to an article in one 
of the New York papers that I had read but a short time ago, 
in which it was stated that the orders they had received this 
year from the countries I have mentioned were so great that 
the Chilean Government was contemplating putting an embargo 
upon the exportation of nitrates. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, does he not think that if the Chilean Government is going 
to put an embargo upon the exportation of nitrate it would be 
very well for us to get a supply before that is done? 

Mr. SMOOT, Certainly. That has not been a part of this 
discussion at all; and I thought the article was perhaps an 
inspired one, for it gave the extent of the nitrate beds to-day, 
the estimated tonnage of nitrate that was left in those beds, 
Showing that they were being exhausted very rapidly. It was 
upon the basis of that statement that I said what I did. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, a small section of my 
State will probably be benefited by the passage of this bill; 
but whether it benefits one acre of Mississippi soil or not, if it 
helps the farmers of the other sections of these United States 
without imposing a burden upon the people generally, it has 
ny unqualified indorsement. There is nothing akin to a dona- 
tion in this appropriation. It is rather an investment. The 
Government has the fertilizer or can get it; the people need 
it; and that which adds to the wealth of the individual citizen 
Without robbing or taking from some other citizen contributes 
to the total wealth of the Nation, and is therefore beneficent. 
Nor is it sectional in any of its terms or application. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every rood of land in this Republic that needs fer- 
tilizing to make it bring forth a profitable crop will be per- 
luitted to share the advantage of this legislation. As to the 
probability of nitrate being taken for the farm that ought 
+ fs used in the manufacture of munitions of war, I submit 
— hat Inay trust to the prudence and the good judgment of 
= President of the United States to see that it is not done. 
He will not permit one ounce of this nitrate to be used in grow- 
m1 care if it is needed in defense of the Nation. As has been 
' iliser ; stated by Senators who have preceded me, if the fer- 
ihe S$ not obtained for the farmer in the very near future it 
re re = falling off in the crops. The amount of fertilizer 
an th e first application when the crop is planted is less 

un that which is distributed later. The scientific farmer now 
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feeds his plant, encourages its growth with much intelli- 
gence, prudence, and profit as he dees in raising his cattle, 


hogs, and other live stock. 

Now, the people of the United States and our allies ucross 
the ocean are going to need foodstuffs. ‘This is a matter of 
first concern and vital importance which must not be over- 
looked, and it can not be put off. In that portion of Missis- 
sippi which uses fertilizer the yield will fall off tremendously 
unless the farmers are able to get it, and I know of no other 
way to get it except by the means provided in this measure. I 
can not see how there can be any valid objection to the proposi- 
tion. Every dollar that is invested will bring to all the people 
a handsome return. The farmer pays for the fertilizer before 
he gets it, and the money returns at once to the Teasury. 

Mr. President, I wish that measures of this character might 
be discussed without bringing in sectional issues. IL pity the 
man whose patriotism is bounded by State lines or geographi- 
eal sections, and I pity the Government whose laws are written 
in the spirit of sectionalism. I have never refused to vote for 
an appropriation that was helpful to the citizens of any part 
of this Republic. I have voted for appropriations to carry out 
reclamation schemes in the great arid West, and I always did 
it with pleasure. I acknowledge the moral obligation which 
I am under to serve the people of every section of this Re- 
public, and do it as earnestly as I would serve those whom 
I have the honor to represent directly in this Chamber. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer]| has mentioned 
something about the exorbitant prices for which Paris green 
is selling. I should most cordially support any measure that 
the Senator might propose whereby the Government of the 
United States may render help to the farmers of the North- 
west by purchasing and selling at cost Paris green to them, 
and I think to do so would be a proper use of the governmental 
functions. I do not care whether the Paris green is to be 
used on the cotton worms of Mississippi or the potato bugs 
of North Dakota, California, or Maine, if it helps the farmer 
without laying an undue burden upon the other classes of our 
people. I hold it is proper for the Government to help the 
farmer get it as cheaply as possible, and I shall vote for it. 
This Government, I repeat, can not make an investment that 
will bring larger returns to all the people than by helping the 
farmer, the man upon whose back, in the end, the whole burden 


of governmental expense falls. No, it is not a donation, it is 
an investment, a wise investment, and I trust the resolution 


may be agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am inelined to think, as the 
Senator from Mississippi has said, that this is an investment 
for the Government, and a permanent one. If there were not 
the element of a donation in it, if money were not being taken 
out of the Treasury and given to somebody, the joint resolu- 
tion would not be here. There is no use, I think, in deceiving 
ourselves about anything so familiar as that. But what I 
wanted to call attention to was this: 

I can understand the argument for the nitrates. Those are 
produced naturally only in Chile, so far as I am aware, and 
they are of great importance not merely to the South but to 
the whole Atlantic seaboard; and I am using that description 
to cover the whole Atlantic seaboard. I can see a reason for 
that; but under this joint resolution the President has the 
right to purchase other fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients 
anywhere. He can buy phosphates in the South and trans- 
port them to the North, where they are very much needed, 
owing to difficulties of transportation. He can buy loads of 
manure in the cities and have them carried out to the farmers 
in the country. It covers everything—every form of fertilizer 
on earth. It is not confined to the nitrates, for which 
may be some reason; but this is a joint resolution to put the 
Government in the entire business of furnishing fertilizers of 
every sort and kind. 

I am as anxious as anybody to see food raised in this coun- 
try, but I think there must be some limit to these things. This 
is confined, at best, to a very small portion of the country, 
and I do not see anything to justify giving the President money 
to buy fertilizers of any sort or kind al: over the United 
States, and all over the world, for the matter of that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The proposition here, Mr. 
President, was this: It was suggested in the committee that 
there might be some difficulty in transporting certain ingredi- 
ents the use of which was very much indicated in the part of 
the country north of us; but I think myself that after the 
joint resolution was put in the shape it is it might be very 
well, after the ward “soda,” to strike out “and other ferti- 
lizers and fertilizer ingredients,” and just restrict it to the 
way we have it here. 


there 
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Mr. LODGI:. I move to strike that out and confine it to} unsuitable, too, and there might not bé any nitrates o) 
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nitrate of soda. that would be suitable for fertilizer, 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will accept that amend- Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. 
ment, Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right, then. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snepparp in the chair). Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I 4sk t] 
Will the Senator from Massachusetts state his amendment? ator from South Carolina a question? Has this meas) 
Mr. LODGE. After the word “soda,” in line 2, page 2, I| approved by the Department of Agriculture? 
move to strike out the words “and other fertilizers and ferti- Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It has been approved | . 


, 


lizer ingredients.’ Agricultural Committee and approved by the entire prepayer. 
Mr. SMOUT. Mr. President, do I understand that the amend-| ness board, or as many of its members as I was able to . 
ment I suggested, the insertion of the words “payable in ad-| person. It was reported unanimously by the Agricultura] « 


vance” after the word “ cost,” nas been adopted? mittee of the Senate, 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, That has been accepted. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I mean the Secretary of A 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will pardon | ture; the Department of Agriculture? 
the Chair for a moment, consent has not yet been given for the Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Secretary of Acr 
consideration of the joint resolution. Is there objection to the | is heartily in accord with it. 
present consideration of the joint resolution? Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask one other qu 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | Have the War and Navy Departments agreed to the «cd 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had | of the nitrate store in this country at this time and j 
been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry | emergency? 


with amendments, Mr’SMITH of South Carolina. That is not indicated 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now let the amendment of | resolution, nor in anything that I have heard discussed »; 
the Senator from Massachusetts be stated. I have not heard that even, intimated. 


The Secrerary. On page 2, lines 2 and 3, in the amendment: Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does- not the Senator beli: 
of the committee, it is proposed to strike out, after the word | at this time, when we have just declared war, it is ry: 
“soda” and the comma, the words “ and other fertilizers and | dangerous proceeding to deplete our nitrate supply ? 


fertilizer ingredients.” Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator mi 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. stands me. There is no proposition here to deplete 
Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, after the word “ cost,” on | the stores held by the Government for munition pur: 
line G, page 2, I move to insert the words “ payable in advance.” Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand, you intend 4 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- | take temporarily the nitrate supply that is now on hand j 
ment will be stated. country and then replace it. 
The Secretary. On page 2, line 6, after the word “ cost,” it Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no; that is enj 


is proposed to strike out the words “in such way as he deems | misunderstanding on the part of the Senator. That is 
best to facilitate the purpose ”’ and to insert the words “ payable | templated. 
in advance,” so that it will read “ dispose of the same at cost, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understood that that 


payable in advance.” was made on this floor, Mr. President. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, Mr. President, in order Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggested that | 
to make the text conform to the amendment, in line 15, I would be a very intelligent mode of procedure ; that if the 
should like toe have it read: nitrogen that they would not need for over 12 months, «1 

The proceeds arising from the disposition of the nitrate of soda | was just as important as powder and bullets, and they co 
shall go into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. easily resupply that nitrogen in six months, I suggested 1! 

Mr. SMOOT, In other words, the Senator wants to strike | would be a very intelligent thing to do; and I still think so 
out Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask the Senator 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. After the word “ hereunder,” | another question. Where are the ships coming from to tris) 


, 


I want to strike out “of fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients” | the nitrate at the present time? Has any investigation o! 


and insert “of the nitrate of soda.” question been made? 
Mr. SMOOT, No; strike out the word “ hereunder,” as well, Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Investigation has I 
so that it will read: and the department having that matter in charge has : 


That the proceeds arising from the disposition of the nitrate of | me—— 


soda shall go— + en 7 
ve : a Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator any rej 

a aemieta ind oratin Chadha ibid ie es that subject for the information of the Senate? : 

The PRES ace catiatiema Whe “enti EN Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have talked direct 
aun aaa ee OFSIVER. The Hectetary wilh state. the | those whe have it in charge, and they say that they 
ehhil@lithi > 

; able. 

The Secretary. On page 2, lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to eS a dehaae ttenid EY fp oe Pie 
strike out the words “hereunder of fertilizers and fertilizer |. Mr. F RELINGHUYSEN, _ Mr. Preside nt, we a ao 
ingredients,” and to insert the words “ of the nitrate of soda.” | {2 this body has been of very short duration; but, repres 

my «onstituency, I believe it is my duty to protest agi! 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. ; 4 
, ‘ . . ate ® i . 000,000 ic Ss 4 This \) 
The Secretary. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sees of $10, = of a gts acre *. ees 
Sairn] also proposes an amendment, on page 2, line 6, after | Wless we know something more 7 out the Sine ce aoenert | 
the word “same,” to strike out the comma and the words “on | Shall vote against it, not because I am unwilling to sup) 


credit or otherwise ” joint resolution of the Senator from South —— to me 
. . “mergency at this time to procure fertilizers for the cor 
The amendment to the amendment was ag . ; : ig sti St 
, Rpnment yan agrees So cotton of the South, but because I believe this question |= | 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill a question. I understood from 
the debate a while ago that the real purpose of this joint reso- 
lution is to make available supplies of nitrates now on hand, 
and to replace them hereafter with nitrates brought by the 
Government from Chile; in other words, that the nitrates on 
hand for the manufacture of powder and things like that are 
of such amount that a great part of them could be used for 
fertilizing now and be replaced hereafter. Then the Senator | ©@# Procure more information. — a 
from Virginia [Mr, Swanson] referred to the nitrates that| Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I stated to the ™ 
were brought here by the Government for naval purposes, and | from South Carolina that I would not object to the cot 
then I understood the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sra-| tion of the joint resolution upon a brief explanation wi 
mons] to say that those nitrates were not suitable for fertilizer, | made to me, and I have not objected and shall permit }\, © 


broad question which should be considered from the stanajy 
of the whole country, and that we should not specialize it '\\ 
of any one section. We must be guided by the Council 
tional Defense, we must be guided by the Department ©: -\- 
culture, as to our policy in this question. But when it is 
posed that we shall appropriate $10,000,000 with as little 
mation as we have now, 1 am unwilling to vote for it ui 


N 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, yes; they are. as I am concerned, to come to a vote. i aiited 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I find that I was mistaken I wish, however, that we could have had this case pro” l 
about that, and I withdrew the statement. by one of its advocates alone. I would have been less co’ 
Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I wanted to find | than I am at the present time. I thought I understoo'! ee 
out, because it seemed to me that if that was true, very likely | the statements of the Senator from South Carolina. The! es 


the nitrates that had been brought here for the Army were | other Senators followed him they presented it in a dil 














manner and which greatly confused me, and I do not know just 
na 
where I am at. 

| agree with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
ey] that this is a serious question and it is being legislated 
non without information that is reliable. I understood the 
- from South Carolina to say that it is proposed that the 


Se] itor a ; 

covernment shall buy this nitrate and send to Chile for a large 
nortion of it; that we have some here, but not sufficient. The 
« nator from Georgia and the Senator from Virginia insist that 


we have plenty in the United States now, and that we can use that 
-ithout embarrassing the Government during the next 12 months, 
But what will happen if there should be an embargo placed upon 
the export of this material from Chile within a year, or at the 
ond of a year? We ought, Mr. President, to have a report from 

vent which has this matter in charge. I do not mean 


) 


the departn 
by th: 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just a moment; let me finish the sentence. 
I do not mean by that that I would be bound by the opinion of 
q department against my own knowledge or against the actual 
knowledge of Senators who have become posted on the subject, 
hut inasmuch as there is such a difference of opinion among the 
advocates of the joint resolution itself, and not a scrap of any- 
thing before us to indicate what the real facts are—the undis- 
puted facts—it seems to me that we are proposing to make a 
very serious mistake. ; 

The Senator from South Carolina, and it is repeated by other 
Senators, insists that the price of this fertilizer is almost pro- 
hibitive, that it has increased perhaps a hundred per cent dur- 
ing the last few years. So have the products which this fer- 
tilizer encourages. They, too, have increased hundreds of per 
cent, and the southern farmer is better able to purchase his fer- 
tilizer than ever before. We have difficulties in the North, but 
we expect to meet them. We work them out; we do not come 
to the Government of the United States, which already is 
loaded down with more than it can properly do, and ask Gov- 
ernment aid, although on the same theory as that presented by 
the friends of this resolution we would be as much entitled to 
Government aid. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. TI do. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Michigan states that there 
is a possibility that an embargo may be placed upon the Chilean 
product. Of course, that may be true, but he will remember 
that we appropriated, I think, some $20,000,000 out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States for the purpose of erecting a nitrate 
plant in our own country? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How far have they progressed? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President- 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield now to the Senator from South 
Carolina, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator was speaking 
about the price of everything going up. This particular prod- 
uct has been in this peculiar situation: That on account of the 
Scarcity of ships and the inviting freight rate on the Atlantic 
seaboard it has been impossible to get nitrate here at anything 
like a reasonable figure ; certainly not at a price where it could 
be used profitably by the farmer. As the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] has shown, it has not increased at the 
source of supply. Therefore if the Government can take its 
vessels and procure these nitrates and bring them here it is out 
lo money, because as rapidly as it is brought here it is absorbed 
by the farmers at a price at which they can afford to use it to 
increase the feod supply. That is the peculiar difference be- 
tween it and other things that have advanced. They are not in 
existence perhaps or they have been cornered perhaps; but the 
source of this supply is abundant and we have now an oppor- 
tunity to avail ourselves of a means to get it here and through 
the transformation into crops increase the yield without the 
loss of a cent by the Government or without impairing the 
credit of the Government. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, That argument is familiar, Mr. President. | 
P ns Senator proposes that the Government shall undertake this 
Scheme and if there is any loss the Government shall sustain it, 
and it would be obliged to do it. 

i a ay propose in this emergency also to send ships, and 
— ) — has pointed out to us what ships we have that we 
Kane . nd. We are preparing to send ships to Europe. We 
ae ave to send them into a danger zone on this nitrate 

— for ships have been sunk in that region. 
thay sean ae from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] suggests 
1088 to « ( covered by insurance, but that would mean a 

Somebody, that so much property has been destroyed and | 
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the nitrate would go to the bottom of the sea: it would not 
enrich the land, and the expedition would impoverish the people 
to that extent. 

Mr. President, I know it may seem like an ungracious thing 
for any one to stand up before an argument which proposes to 
increase the food preduction. Bat who knows that it would? 
It is speculative and most uncertain. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did not take the time of the 
Senate, and if the Senator will excuse a personal allusion I 
would not come before the Senate and make a plea that I have 
made for this measure if I myself did not know individually 
that the food products of the Atlantic seaboard are practically 
dependent upon this one material, and in substantiating that 
here are hundreds of letters and telegrams covering the entire 
country testifying to the fact that it is essential. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 3ut, Mr. President, unless we get the 
nitrate it will not help the land. You are taking the chances 
of not getting it. If you are going to get it the only sure way 
to obtain it is to take it out of the Government supply as the 
Senator from Georgia has suggested. That is the sure way of 
getting your fertilizer. Sut in taking it from that supply you 
deplete the material that we need now or which we may need 
within a year. Otherwise you will not get it in time for your 
crop. You can not get it in time for use now even if you are 
to go out and find the ships that do not exist which may be used 
for this particular purpose. 

So, Mr. President, I feel about this a good deal as I did a few 
years ago when the proposition was to buy all the cotton in the 
South. We have lived to see what a foolish proposition that 
would have been. I think this is equally foolish and equally 
unnecessary. I do not think at this time the Government ought 
to assume the burden of a $10,000,000 investment. If you are 
going to do it, if you are going into this enterprise, why not 
accept the proposition of the Senator from Utah and reduce 
the $10,000,000? You will not need it if you are going to pay 
cash for your product, as the money would be quickly turned, 
if in good faith it is proposed that the southern farmer is actu- 
ally to pay cash. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The joint resolution provides 
that if it is not needed it will not be used, and as fast as it 
used it will be replaced in the Treasury. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘That is the reason why yeu need a smaller 
sum. It sounds a little better to make it $5,000,000 or $1,000,000 
than to make it $10,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
gan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I rose simply for the purpose of correct- 
ing the Senator about the cotton situation two or three yeurs 
ago. If the Government had done then for the cotton industry 
what was asked, it would have made about 200 per cent on its 
investment without a particle of loss. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It would have been a very improper thing 
for the Government to do, but the suggestion of the Govern 
ment making a profit out of such a deal is, of course, a joke. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It might have been improper, but it would 
have been very wise. 





Is 





Michi- 


Mr. GALLINGER. And the Government not making that 
great profit, the cotton raisers made it; sv they ought not to 
complain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I beg the Senator’s pardon; the 


specuiators made it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very sorry this matfer had to come 
up with so little information concerning it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield the floor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to correct the statement made by my 
distinguished and always generous friend from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLIncer] about the cotton raisers getting the profit. 
The men who toiled for 12 months to make the crop in 1914 
were compelled to sell it for 10 cents a pound less than it was 
worth, amounting to something like $40 a bale. The inability 
to hold it in order to bridge over the conditions that were pro- 
duced by the war caused this loss to the poor fellow who toiled, 
sacrificed, and suffered. I am not talking about the speculator, 
but the man who tilled the soil and devoted 13 months of the 
year to make it. In 1914 and 1915 this amounted to something 


like three-quarters of a billion dollars, and the loss fell upon 
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the toiling poor, the unfortunate individuals who do more for 
society and receive less of the profits of their own toil than any 
class of men who have to do with them. And I want to say 
to my good friend that the losses sustained by these same 
people in 1914 and 1915 they have never recovered from. They 
still feel the pinch of poverty caused thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the joint resolution will be 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if after the joint resolution is passed he will not move to 
strike out the preamble? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER, ‘There are some things recited in it that 
I would object to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will move to strike it out. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee James Overman Smoot 
Broussard Johnson, 8S. Dak, Page Sterling 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Stone 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Pittman Swanson 
Fall Kendrick Poindexter Thomas 
Fletcher Kenyon Pomerene Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Ransdell Trammell 
Gallinger Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Gore Lodge Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gronna McCumber Sheppard Walsh 
Hale McKellar Simmons Wolcott 
Hollis Martin Smith, Ga. 

Husting Norris Smith, 8. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The question is, 
Shall the joint resolution pass? 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoce], 
whom I do not see in the Chamber, to the Senator from New 
Jersey |Mr. HucHers] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was _ called). 
Owing to the absense of my pair, the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. DIL~tiIncHAM], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 
who is not in the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WrEEKs] 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
lowing pairs: ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TritMaAn]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wririams]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 
He is not in the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from 'Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative): 
a pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. 


I have been requested to announce the fol- 


I have 
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absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from w. 
[Mr. PornDExTER] and will let my vote stand. ‘foe 
The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 8, as follo 
YEAS—52. 





Bankhead Husting Overman Smith 
Beckham James Page Smith 
sroussard Johnson, 8, Dak, Phelan Smith, S. ( 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Sterlin : 
Fernald Jones, Wash. Poindexter Stone — 
Fletcher Kendrick Pomerene Sutherlana 
France Kenyon Ransdell Swanson _ 
Gallinger Kirby Robinson Thomps 
Gore La Follette Shafroth Tramm: 
Gronna McKellar Sheppard Varia 
Hale Martin Sherman Wadsw 
Hitcheock Myers Shields Walsh 
Hollis Norris Simmons Wolcott 
NAYS—8. 
Calder Fall McCumber Smoot 
Curtis Frelinghuysen New Townsend 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Ashurst Goff Lewis Smith, Md 
Borah Harding Lodge Smith, Micl 
Brady Hardwick McLean Thomas —- 
Brandegee Hughes Nelson Tillman 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Newlands Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Owen Warren 
Cummins King Penrose Watson 
Dillingham Knox Reed Weeks 
Gerry Lane Saulsbury Williams 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to 
increase food crops in the United States.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from South Carolina to have the preamble stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the preamble pe 
stricken out. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ble will be stricken out. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill No. 2. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2) to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the [resident 
had, on April 30, 1917, approved and signed the following act: 

S. 1800. An act to amend an act approved June 29, 1906, and 
entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to sell, 
hold, and convey certain real estate.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Without objection, the pream.- 


Mr. KNOX presented resolutions adopted by the congregations 
of sundry churches in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for 


national prohibition during the period of the war, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the congregation 0! 
the Free Baptist Church, of Gonic; the Executive Coiiittee 
cn Public Safety, of Antrim; and of sundry citizens of Derry, 
all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for national pro) 
bition during the period of the war, which were referred e 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the Men’s Bib! 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Clare; of the consre=a 
tion of the First Congregational Church, of Owosso; of Ue 
congregations of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churcies 
of Ludington; and of the congregation of the First Methoust 
Episcopal Church, of Ishpeming, all in the State of \! ul 
praying for national prohibition during the period otf | 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. — , 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Lions Club. ° 
Dallas, Tex., praying for compulsory military service, Wc 
was ordered to lie on the table. . 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens 0! 
City, Tex., remonstrating against compulsory militar) 
which was ordered to lie on the table. Bi 

He also presented petitions from the Texas Divisio 
States Army for Food Service; of the congregation 0! 
lins Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, of Hous! 
congregation of the Presbyterian Church of Palacios: 
sundry citizens of Christoval and Jacksboro, all in the 

exas, praying for the enactment of legislation to pre 
manufacture of foodstuffs into alcohol, which were rc": 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Mag- 
olia Avenue Christian Church, of Forth Worth, and of sun- 
jry citizens of Cistern and of Frio County, in the State of 
rexas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
eo the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from citizens of Burns, Neodesha, Williamsburg, Stockton, 
Horton, Geneseo, Hewins, Coats, Deerfield, Ellis, Liberal, 
\fontezuma, Salina, Weir, Wamego, Sabetha, Columbus, Cedar 
Vale, Niles, Osborne, Yates Center, Smith Center, Soldier, Bon- 
Springs, Concordia, Satanta, Minneapolis, Morrill, Tampa, 
Caldwell, Ellsworth, Chautauqua, Bison, Oswego, Sharon, 
Longa, Pittsburg, Andover, and Gridley, all in the State of 
Kansas, praying for compulsory military service, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Byers, 
Kans., remonstrating against compulsory military service, which 

s ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Defense Council of Rush 
County and of sundry citizens of Copeland, in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the conservation of food supplies and the 
prohibition of the manufacture of food products into aleohol, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, a number of Senators have 
expressed a desire to have a morning hour to-morrow, and I 
cherefore move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock an 25 minutes 
p,m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
» 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, May 1, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We need Thee, Almighty Father, every passing hour, but now 
in the great crisis which confronts us we need Thy holy in- 
fluence to guide us. Solidify us as a people in thought and 
purpose, and inspire us with patriotism, that we may think 
together, work together, sacrifice together, that “ Old Glory ” 
ay live and float on for liberty, justice, and equal rights for all 
mankind. In the name of Him who died that truth might live. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

COMMITTEE 


Mr. RUBEY. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
|Mr. Lever] is at present engaged in an important hearing, and 
he has asked me te introduce the following resolution (H. Res. 
(2) and to ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri presents a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture of the House be granted 
Permission to sit during the sessions of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
OWS: 
‘To Mr. Key of Ohio, for 10 days, on account of illness. 
fo Mr, Vorer, for 10 days, on account ofimportant business. 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, on my own behalf I want to ask 
Whanimous consent to extend my remarks in the REcorp upon 
the question of the food supply, presenting some remarks of my 
own and also certain telegrams exchanged between myself and 
the governor of Missouri, together with the resolutions adopted 
by the Missouri Food Conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
ous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? : + 

There was no objection, 
= JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

ous consent to extend some remarks in the Recorp on the 
*splohage bill under consideration yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 


imous consent to > 
there objection? extend his remarks on the espionage bill. Is 


There was no objection, 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the war expense urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 3971. Pending that motion 
I wish to inquire if it will be possible to fix the time for general 
debate? 

Mr. CANNON. Does anybody want to talk on this 
our side? What time does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ido not know. I wish to make a brief 
statement concerning the bill. I hope we may confine the ven 
eral debate to this bill in order to expedite its passage. 

Mr. CANNON. I suggest that the gentleman make his state 
ment. So far as I know, there is no disposition for any consid- 
erable general debate upon this side. I have had no applica 
tions for time. Say half an hour or an hour on a side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask that the general debate bi 
limited to two hours, 

Mr. BUTLER. Not exceeding two hours. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘To be controlled by the gentleman from 
Illinois and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, pending 
his motion to go into the Committee of the Whole, asks unani 
mous consent that the general debate on this bill be limited to 
two hours, one half the time to be controlled by himself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab 
lishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, with Mr. Garrerr of Ten 
nessee in the chair. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York asks uns:ni 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed wit! 
Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the items in this bill, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, result entirely from the ex 
isting war emergency. The cstimates considered aggregated 
the sum of $3,460.340,968.30. This sum included $523,658,851.87 
on account of the Navy and $2,932,537,933 for the Military 
Establishment. 

The bill recommends appropriations aggregating $2,699,4S5,- 
281.18. Of this sum, $503,399,673.87 is for the Naval Estxablish- 
ment and $2,192,423,535.97 on account of the Military Eseiblish- 
ment. 

The amount recommended is $760,855,687.12 less than the esti- 
mates submitted to Congress, 

The necessity of serutinizing the estimates and of eliminating 
moneys not essential at this time, while giving to the Military 
Establishment all the money essential to the present emergency, 
is apparent from a hasty consideration of our finances. 

I have roughly and somewhat hastily prepared a statement 
of our financial condition. The appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1918, including the Army bill, the sundry civil, and Military 
Academy appropriation bills, as they passed the Senate, snd « 
cluding the river and harbor bill, aggregate the sum of S1,074 
442,174.62. Excluding the postal appropriations ef $331,851, 
170, the permanent appropriation for sinking-fund purposes 
aggregating $60,748,000, and an amount equivalent to about F 
per cent of the appropriations, which is the average amount 
unexpended of the amount appropriated for any one year, and 
which in this instance amounts to $79,092,150, which items ag 
gregate $471,691,000, excluding these appropriations—the Postal 
Service, because it is practically self-supporting, and the sink- 
ing-fund provision, which has been ignored for many years, and 
the estimated sum that will not be expended—leaves $1,502,- 
750,854.62, the total sum appropriated thus far for the support 
of the Government during the next fiscal year, exclusive of the 
Postal Service. In addition there was appropriated in the 
urgent deficiency bill approved April 11, $68,020. 

In the bill authorizing the issuance of $5,000,000,000, of bonds 
and of $2,000,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness there was 
appropriated $7,063,946.46; in the pending bill, $2,699,000,000 
The amount of contracts authorized in the pending bill, but fo. 
which appropriations are not made at this time, aggresite 
$56,000,000, and the sum of $245,000,000 is the yearly interest 
upon the authorized issue of bonds and certificates of indebted 
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various sums make the total obligations to be met, 
in the next fiscal year 


ness. These v 
or the total demands upon the Treasury, 
$4,510,918,102.26. 

The estimated revenue for the next fiscal year and the sums 
available under the bond issue aggregate $3, 445,000,000, so that 
there would be approximately $1,065,000,000 at least which must 
be provided, additional to the sums now available under exist- 
ing revenue laws. In addition, there will be added by amend- 
ments to be proposed to the pay items $128,061,000, making 
the apparent deficit $1,193,972,810.26. 

I do not wish to be understood that $1,193,972,810.26 is the 

maximum estimate of what may be required. No one can fore- 
tell what additional demands will be made upon the Treasury ; 
but from this hasty review of the financial condition of the 
jovernment it is apparent that at least $1,200,000,000 must be 
raised by additional levies of taxes or else additional bond 
issues must be authorized to finance our operations during the 
next fiscal year. 

The enormity of these figures justified the committee in 
scrutinizing with the utmost care the estimates submitted. 
‘On a previous occasion I pointed out that a special subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, consisting of myself, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. SHERLEY, who has charge 
of the fortifications bill, the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. 
Kyrns, who has charge of the legislative bill, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. Sisson, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Gititett, the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Goop, and 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CANNon, had spent two weeks 
in making a close and searching investigation of the estimates 
submitted. A large amount of information was furnished to 
the committee of such a highly confidential character that it 
was the unanimous opinion of those who heard the testimony 
that it would be inexpedient from the standpoint of the public 
welfare to make public the testimony taken before the com- 
inittee. Information of a highly confidential character regard- 
ing our military plans and operations was freely furnished to 
the committee. So that it may be that in the consideration of 
this bill, for reasons pertaining to the national defense, it will 
not be possible to answer freely questions that may be pro- 
pounded, although I believe that Members of the House who 
desire information upon any partic ular point are entitled to 
have it, and I shall be glad to give it to them in a confidential 
mi inner. 

In agreeing upon the items recommended for the Military 
Establishment, the committee proceeded upon this theory: The 
estimates submitted were based upon the requirements to sus- 
tuin an army of a million men for one year engaged in hostili- 
ties It was believed that it will not be possible to have 
1,000,000 men with the colors for the full period of one year 
between now, and the 30th of June, 1918, and so the items for 
the pay and “subsistence have been made upon the theory that 
there will be 1,000,000 men on the average during a_ period 
of eight months. All of the money required, or all of the money 
requested, for munitions and for equipment for the Medical De- 
partment, the Quartermaster’s Department, the Engineer De- 
partment, the Signal Corps, and Ordnance Bureau have been 
carried in this bill with practically no reduction from the 
amount asked except in so far as those submitting the estimates 
acquiesced in the reductions. 

The committee acted upon this theory, that if the Army is to 
be placed in the field the administration should be authorized 
and furnished the means to obtain all of the equipment and 
matériel required at the earliest moment possible. So all the 
money that it was estimated could be expended for equipment 
between now and the 30th of June, 1918, has been recommended, 
with the exception, as I have said, of some elimination in 
which the heads of the various bureaus have acquiesced, in 
some eliminations of matters that did not and do not arise out 
of the existing emergency, but have to do with the permanent 
establishment either of the Navy or of the Army. Matters of 
that character were eliminated. 

For instance, in the Navy Department, a request was made 
for nearly $4,000,000 for the enlargement of the naval hospital 
iow in existence. Those enlargements would not be completed 
Within a year, or perhaps longer, and if our Navy were to be 
actually ongneed, at once would not be available for hospital 
purposes. The Navy Department has been given all the money 
hecessary to care for sick or wounded, either in private or pub- 
lic institutions, and the money requested for the pernianent 
enlargement of those naval hospitals has been withheld. That, 
Mr. Chairman, in a comprehensive manner explains what the 
coninittee has done. 

i must, however, make one additional statement. 
hill to provide for 


When the 
raising a million men passed the House, an 


amendment was adopted which would increase the basic pay of 
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enlisted men by $15 a month. The committee obtsjy, 

the Quartermaster General a statement of the amount «+ , 
that would be required to meet the obligation create | 
amendment. It would require for an Army of a mili; ,.... 
for the entire year $192,000,000, so that when the hi}! ;. ..... 
sidered the committee will offer an amendment incre: 
respective items in the pay for enlisted men as carrie! 
two-thirds of the amount, making up the $192,000,000.  <,, 
the bill as recommended by the committee, in effect, yj); , 
in addition to the $2,699,000,000, an additional sym, .: ~ 
000,000, which will make $2,827,546,281.18, — 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Just how do they reach the figures , 
hundred and ninety-two million? Of course, the addition or « 
a meautth for 1,000,000 men would be $180,000,000. ve 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understood the amendment jy ; 
in he h it was offered added $15 a month to the basi, 

Mr. MANN. It does not say anything about basic | 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And that would affect 
missioned officers. 

Mr. MANN. There is a Senate amendment which AY 
a month to the basic pay, which would make a large; reas 
for the noncommissioned officers, but the amendment {})s; t 
House adopted was a flat $15 increase to the rate of , 
men and nothing about basic pay. I asked for cur iosity ether 
the amendment was based upon the Senate bill provision op : 
House provision. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Quartermaster General sei 
statement: 
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Wark DEPARTMEN 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE \ 
Washington, April 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives: 

If the pay of all enlisted men is increased $15 each year por mont! 
there should be added in pay of the Army amounts to items «1s 

Then he gives the items, and the aggregate is $12,001.500 
And he further says that no increase has been made it) the eas: 
of the Philippine Scouts. 

I assume that the Quartermaster General’s Department, whic 
pays the Army, would be able to give as accurate informal 
as could be had. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman read us the items? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are as follows: 

. For pay of enlisted men of all grades, including re 

CRU ste Soke ei ee ee 

. Pay of enlisted men (National Guard) 
. Pay of énlisted men (additional force) 
Ordnance Department, pay of enlisted men____-__--__~- 
- Quartermaster Corps, pay of enlisted men 
. Signal Corps, pay of enlisted men____.____...._..._ 
. Medical Department, pay of enlisted men____._-_--__ 13 
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> 
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Mr. MANN. I assume that there is an increase provided 
for the recruits that would not be covered by the 1,000,000 tet 
My assumption may not be accurate, but I guess tht 
way of it. An army of 1,000,000 men may require lore 
on the pay roll than 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think an army of 1,000,000, and | 
| think it is 1,078,000 men, includes all of the officers as well is 
the men. 

Mr. MANN. It includes the noncommissioned officer rs, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is the amendment 1: ud 
the increase in compensation from the 1st of April of this ye 
and it may be that the Quartermaster’s Department is esti- 
mating the additional money required for these three 
as well as for the fuil year. mG 

Mr. McKENZIE Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask a question for information 
Of course we understand that the bill now under considerat 
is a deficiency bill owing to the emergency of war. [| will |? 
ask the gentleman a question in connection with an lien 0 
page 15 of the bill.now under consideration relative to (0° lh 
of retired army officers. In the annual army appropri:|| on 1 Dill 
for 1918, which is now in conference, on page 26 of that |)ill, re 


is the 


Wen 


It mnitl 





ported from the Committee on Military Affairs, which was 
based on the estimate ef the army officers, we appre)! ited 
$2,700,000 for the pay of retired army officers. In (!'s (le 
ficiency bill, at the top of page 15, I notice an ite mong 
otliers for the pay of officers onthe retired list, S62.!~". rhe 
point that I do not get quite clear in my mind is whether er 
not this emergency, this war now going on, has incre:- i] the 
rétired list? How do you get that? How does it ci" yar 
there is a deficiency in the pay of retired officers? It certa 7 y 
is not due to the fact that we are now in war. Tt can | cally re 
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due to the faet, ia my judgment, that the men appearlag be- 
fort the Committee on Military Affairs and asking for the 
appropriation of $2,700,000 were wrong in their estimates. Can 


the gentleman from New York explain to the committee just 
how this happened ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I can not explain how it happened. 
The department said that those sums for pay were in additiou 
to the amounts earried in the Regular Army appropriation bill, 
and the committee in determining the amounts deducted the 
highest amount in the bill. Wherever the Senate had increased 
an item in the Army appropriation bill as it passed the House, 
that highest sum was deducted. If the Senate decreased an 
amount in the bill as it passed the House, the amount carried in 
the bill as it passed the House was deducted. Whether under 
the exigencies of war some additional men will be retired I do 
not know. 

Mr. McKENZIB. The fact that war now exists would not 
change the law providing for retirement. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield to me? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 1 
Mr, ANTHONY. Is it not perhaps possible that a large 


number of retired officers have been ordered to active duty and 
now draw their full pay, and that that is the reason? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman may be correct. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will pardon me 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Kansas has re- 
called a statement made that the taking of these retired officers 
in on the active pay has increased the aggregate. 

Mr. McKENZIE, But on line 4 of the same page there is an 
item for increased pay to retired officers on active duty, $354,725. 
Consequently the point made by the gentleman from Kansus is 
not well taken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am unable to state about the retired 
list other than that the Quartermaster’s Department werked 
out details of the sum and the committee included it. Whether 
they have calculated correctly I can not say. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will pardon me, the reason 
for asking this question grows out of the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs was charged with not giving the 
appropriation item in the bill careful consideration, and for 
that reason this appropriation should be taken and considered 
by the Committee on Appropriations, and I have no great fault 
to find with that, but I did think perhaps that after giving the 
bill such eareful consideration each item could be explained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know who charged the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with not having given consideration 
to the bill. Certainly I did not. The criticism that I made 
of the Committee on Military Affairs was that it was proposing 
to turn over to the Secretary of War three thousand million dol- 
lars and authorizing him to expend it in his discretion, and sus- 
pending all laws that in any way limited or restricted his author- 
ity. The Quartermaster General, who has charge of the pay of 
the Army, made the statement that this additional sum was nec- 
essary to pay these officers upon the retired list. I do not know 
that any Member of Congress, whether he be on the Committee 
on Military Affairs or not, has either the time or the inclination 
to be furnished with the number of retired officers and wher they 
#0 upon the retired list, and then calculate the exact sum that 
Will be required, and I am not certain whether the Committee 
on Military Affairs in the pending bill gave the amount re- 
quested. A memorandum just handed to me discloses that the 
estimates submitted to the Committee on Military Affairs for 
pay of retired officers was $2,762,420, and the Army appropria- 
tion bill carries only $2,700,000. This sum of $62,420 is there- 
fore’ the difference between the amount that the Army_ bill 
carries upon the recommendation of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the amount the Quartermaster General has cal- 
culated is necessary to meet the obligations of the Government. 
aan SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Md? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 


Mr, SHALLENBERGER, I find that the appropriation is for 
the liseal year ending June 13, 1917. Is that correct? 
e se FITZGERALD, There are two provisions on page 81 of 
ae bill to which I call the gentleman’s attention. One is that 
< “ppropriations contained in the act, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, shall be available during the fiscal years 1917 and 1918, 
— the other provision to which I shall refer, while I am 
be pad is that the appropriations contained in the bill shall 
exis a for the payment of obligations on account of the 
and rs emergency incurred prior to the passage of this act 

Which are properly chargeable to such appropriations. 
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A number of orders have been issued for supplies, a number 
of contracts have been made, and a number of persons have 
been employed without authority of law, and this provision 
legalizes in effect what has been done and makes those appro- 
priations, in so far as made for definite purposes, available for 
the payment of the obligations thus incurred. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Do I understand, then, as a matter 
of law, that all this money could be expended between now and 
the ist of July if the department saw fit? Is there a fund pro- 
vided at all for the payment of the Army after the Ist of next 
July in case the War Department expended the money ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is available until the 30th of June, 
1918. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
that it may be expended. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be expended, but we can not pay 
an army of a million men until we have them. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Contracts can be made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Contracts can not be made legally until! 
either the authority to make is granted by law or until the 
appropriations to pay the obligations are made by law. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Now, the gentleman referred fur- 
ther to the proposition that the Military Committee proposed to 
make a lump-sum appropriation. I find on page 31 the gentle- 
man provides that all the sums included in the first 31 pages of 
this bill—supplies, transportation, Quartermaster Corps, and se 
forth—shall constitute one fund. Can the gentleman tell us how 
many hundreds of millions are in that particular fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That provision was not particularly 
pleasing to the Committee on Appropriations, but it is the 
provision which is carried in the Army appropriation bill every 
year, and the Committee on Appropriations did not believe that 
in making these additional approprietions it should establish a 
different law and so entirely disrupt the present accounting 
system. It has restricted the accounting to one fund in the 
same way the Army appropriation bill restricts it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Then as a matter of fact the gen- 
tleman has turned over to the Secretary of War the privilege 
of spending all these hundreds of millions, how many the gen- 
tleman can not state, but I have figured over seven hundred mil- 
lion, to be expended exactly as he determines. Is not that true? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not exactly. 


Yes; but the gentleman provides 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. To all intents and purposes? 
Mr. FITZGERALD It only can be appropriated for the 


specific purposes which are under the Quartermaster General. 
He can not take the pay of the Army and build barracks 
he could under the gentleman’s proposition. He can not take 
the money appropriated for subsistence of the Army and buy 
munitions with it. The Committee on Military Affairs for a 
great number of years has permitted what I believe to be an 
indefensible practice of making specific appropriations and then 
consolidating them in one fund, and as the Military Committee 
in its wisdom decided it was wise to adopt such a practice 
in time of peace, we believed it would be very inexpedient for 
the Committee on Appropriations to determine that it should 
not be permitted in time of war. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is there any further provision 
that sort in this bill, say, for instance, in regard to ordnance * 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have the same provision as to thos 
appropriations as are found in the Army bill, as, for instance, 
the pay of the Army. While specifically enumerating for vari 
ous classes of men and officers, the usual provision contained 
in the Army bill makes them available in one fund to he «a 
counted for in that way. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman has provided for 
a good many hundreds of millions to be expended for ordisatic« 


as 


0 


and different things that money may be expended for. Has 
the gentleman’s committee provided finally that the War Ds 


partment may be allowed to expend this as one fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No, we have not, because those ites in 
a great measure are provided entirely in bills originating in the 
Committee on Appropriations, and that committee has hever 
indulged in that practice to any extent. The complaint made 
thus far against this bill by the War Department is that we have 
limited the ordnance items so they can not expend it in 
way they please. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman think the Cor- 
mittee on Appropriations can tell within five hundred milli 
of how much ordnance we must have if we get into this wa 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not think we can do mor 
that. We can not do more than take the information furn 
by the Ordnance Department that we ought to give a « 
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One further question. 
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amount of money for powder, a certain amount of money for 
sinall-arms ammunition, a certain amount for rifles, a certain 
amount for seacoast cannon, and accept the recommendations, 
but.we can and we have done something else. We have prepared 
this bill in such a way that money can not be spent by the Ord- 
nance Department for purposes which the Ordnance Department 
itself concedes was not necessary and could not be utilized within 
the time during which this money is available. A number of 
projects have been sought from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs, and the Committee 
on Appropriations for a number of years and Congress has 
with practical unanimity refused to grant money for such mat- 
ters. Upon investigation it was disclosed that both of those 
establiShments had started out under the guise of this emergency 
to get many such things, a part ot the permanent peace estab- 
lishment, upon the plea that they were necessary because we 
were at war, and they are not necessary because of the war 
situation and they have not been permitted. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman states the committee 
has reduced the amount asked for by the War Department by 
how many bundreds of millions? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Seven hundred and sixty million dollars. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Was the gentleman’s committee 
able to convince the War Department to that effect or was that 
the judgment of the Appropriations Committee in face of the 
war? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the reduction is included $280,000,- 
000 which is now in the pending Army Dill. 

In the seeond place the War Department, upon being pressed, 
voluntarily admitted over $300,000,000: it did not desire. 





Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the point I wished to 
bring out. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. And a large part of the balance is 


eliminated upon the theory that a millien men will not be 
actually with the colors for more than a peried of eight months 
during the period indicated. 

Then there are two items, one aggregating $140,000,000, 
which was included upon the theory that part of the Army 
would be raised under the volunteer system and that there 
would be dependents for whom provision should be made, and 
$51,000,000 upon the theory that Congress would legislate to 
vive 20 per cent increased pay in time of war. As already 
pointed out, as the result of the Good-Austin amendment, the 
committee will add $128,000,000 to the pay item. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I gather that the items of ord- 
nance—that is, the ammunition and erdnance—has not been 
reduced materially from that asked for by the War Department? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Ordnance Department has not been 
reduced except in this respect: Authority to enter into con- 
tracts in sums aggregating $56,000,000 is given instead of the 
money, because the Chief of Ordnance stated that the work 
could not be finished within the peried. If he had authority 
io make the eontracts he would not need the money until 
after the 30th of June, 1918. Then there were some items in 
connection with the coast defenses and the insular possessions 
that it was coneeded were not absolutely essential. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. You have not denied to them the 
possibility of securing the ordnance which they were asking 
for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have given the Ordnance Depart- 
ment all the money that it insisted was necessary. The onty 
complaint thus far advanced is that we have not made it in 
either a lump sum or more flexible so that it can be used in any 
way desired or with greater freedom than we give here. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Another item. Maj. Pierce, rep- 
resenting, I believe, the War College, stated that the cost of 
maintenance of the Ordnance Department would be something 
like $600,000,000 a year in ease of war, and something like 
$100,000,000 in case of peace. In your figures here have you 
included the possible war estimate rather than the peace esti- 
mate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have included the war estimate, fer 
‘his reason, that while we do not believe that a million men 
will be actually in the field inside of a year, it was believed to 
be essential to give the Ordnance Department all the money 
and authority necessary to accumulate the munitions and sup- 
plies so that whenever they were prepared to send a force into 
the field they would not be held back because of the faiture to 
supply the munitions and maintenance items. In that respect 
the probabilities are that more money has been appropriated 
than can be utilized, It was there that the leeway was thought 
desirable to be given, and an excess of money to accumulate, 
rather than a large discretion to use it in ways that were not 
contemplated. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In the appropriation bill o; 

I believe it was, there is a provision made for pay to « \. 
ent mothers and wives of soldiers in the National Guard so», 
Regular Army, brought about on account of the punitive 
dition into Mexico, I think. I want to ask the gentleman | 
bill makes any provision to take care of the depende 
privates that are now in the National Guard and Reegulary ° 
that may come into them prior 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; because the President is giv, 
thority in the bill which passed the House to dischare; 
who have dependents. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The point I wanted to ma} 
the gentleman was that there have been a number 
plications made to the War Department to discharge pri 
who enlisted under the law as it was, where they enlist 
seven years, three years of actual service and four year 
the reserves, and they have declined to do that. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that the pill eh 
passed the House the other day authorizes the Presi 
do that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I know it authorizes the Pp 
dent to do that. Is this bill drawn upon the assumption that 
when the appropriation is exhausted that has already heen 
made to take care of such cases and the War Department s 
refuses to discharge men now in the service who while ily 
were furloughed have married and have families depen 
upon them they shall continue in the service and their families 
be compelled to subsist on the small amount of pay th 
give to our soldiers? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The increase of $15 a month was under- 
stood to account in some way for that difference. ‘T le- 
partment intended to suggest legislation to Congress ich 
would give an allowance, not to exceed $15 a month, to volun 
teers who had dependents. They have eliminated the 
teers and increased the basic pay $15. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. That is in conference? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate provides in their iT 
increase of $14 and the House $15 a month, and there is 
certain to be an increase. 

Mr. HILL. May I ask the gentleman one or two questions, 
not in any criticism of the bill, but for information alone the 
line of the amount of money that has to be raised in making 
up the revenue bill? The gentleman said he would have to add 
to the amount of this bill probably two-thirds of $192,000.00 
for increase“ of pay. Does this appropriation, this deficiency 
bill, cover the probable expenditures of the Army for the fiscal 
year 1918 or only up to the time when Congress will meet 
again? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All of 1918, including, of course, the 
$280,000,000 in the Army bill which is now pending in  on- 
ference. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman figure on an) 
army or any army at all in addition to the Regulars and ili 
National Guard, which the Military Committee reported lieve 
would probably in war strength be about 1,000,000 men? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Of course. If a million men are ob- 
tained inside of six or eight months and the President wider 
takes to raise 500,000 additional men, as is authorized in ‘lie 
pending legislation, the necessary expense of subsisting, equip 
ping, and maintaining the additional 500,000 men called tor, 
whatever portion of the year they will be with the colors, will 
be provided additionally. The statement I made will show tliat 
at least $1,200,000,000 additional must be raised by taxation; 
at least that. 





conune 


Mr. HILL. Let me ask the gentleman another questi: Is 
there any provision in this bill for carrying out the |:\\ -| 


think it is now the law—that soldiers serving outside the coub- 
try shall receive 20 per cent additional to their basic pay: 
Mr. FITZGERALD. No; there is not, because the Lfouse 
has proposed to increase the pay by $15 a month, which wii!) 
much in excess of the 20 per cent increase for foreign service. 
Mr. HILL. Is there any provision in this bill to pay Ue 
interest on the additional bonds which we are going to Is-\c: 
Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The Committee on Ways 
Means properly provides for the amortization and_ ii! 
The interest on bonds, however, and all obligations of tho ‘vv 
ernment are permanently appropriated for. There is ‘vl 
any annual appropriation for that purpose. There Is a )° \a- 
nent appropriation of the amount required to meet the int rest 
and obligations. : 
Mr. HILL. The Secretary of the Treasury in his annus 
port last fall estimated a deficiency for the fiseal year 1")! 
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about $100,000,000. The probabilities are—and I think the gen- 
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tleman will agree with me—that that deficiency under the 
existing circumstances must necessarily be largely increased. 
Is that amount to be taken out? Has the committee consid- 
ered that—that part of this money may be expended before the 
st of July? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. A considerable portion will be 
expended before the 1st of July. 

Mr. HILL. Then it would be necessary, in raising money 
to meet the expenses to extend through the fiscal year 1918 to 
include that amount? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will understand that 
that is a question for the Committee on Ways and Means to 
answer. 

OMe. HILL. In making this estimate of about $3,000,000,000, 
with additional Army pay for two-thirds of the year for a 
million men, has the committee provided in other respects in 
this appropriation bill for the expense that will necessarily 
eome in the last half of the next fiscal year, from January 1, 
1918, to July 1, 1918, or is the committee assuming that they 
will bring in another deficiency bill and lay new taxation to 
eet it? 

, Mr. FITZGERALD. We have made provision to cover the 
expense to June 30, 1918, and the expense that would result if 
those men are actually engaged in the contest. 

Mr. HILL. The 1,000,000 men? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. If they are not sent abroad there 
would be $600,000,000 or $700,000,000 that would not be ex- 
vended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to reserve a little time. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
until he can complete his remarks, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to reserve a little time. 
gentleman can yield me 10 minutes 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield to the gentleman any time he 
wants. I am receiving some additional requests for time, but 
I think I ean get it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman, I believe, has yielded. In 
the statement of expenditures that the gentleman has made 
he zave the grand total of expenditures during the next fiscal 
year as $4,510,000,000, and estimated that there would have to 
be raised $1,200,000,000; that there had already been provision 
made from different sources for the amount of $3,445,000,000, 
leaving a net of $1,065,000,000 to be raised by other sources 
to be provided for. I wish to inquire whether any bond issue 
is included in that $3,445,000,000? I believe the gentleman 
referred to some bond authorization to make up that amount. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Four billion five hundred million dol- 
lars? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the estimates of the amount for which 
provision has already been made to raise revenue, $3,445,000,000 
was stated, as I got it, leaving $1,065,000,000 to be raised from 
other sources, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That contemplates $2,000,000,000 of 
bonds that will be available for the expenses of the Govern- 
men and the balance as revenues. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not include the $2,000,000,000 of 
certificates of indebtedness? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; that is temporary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that there will be more than 
$1,065,000,000 to be raised from other sources if we are going 
to pay off any of the bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

9 Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to reserve the remainder of my 
line, 
_Mr. AUSTIN. I thought the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] had agreed to give you some extra time, if it was 
needed, in which to answer questions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. {I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Did you make provision in this bill to take 
care of the increased pay? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 
offered to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. + 


committee informally rose ; and Mr. Howarp having taken 
air as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
— bill and joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
- concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 
. - 2099. An act providing for the modification of the designs 
of ihe current quarter dollar; and 
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S. J. Res. 42. A joint resolution authorizing the President to 
take over for the United States the possession and title of ves- 
sels of any subject or citizen of any nation with which the 
United States may be at war, and for other purposes. 


WAR EXPENSES. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAaNNon] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take much 
time. I have listened to the statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzcerarp], and I substantially agree with 
what he has said. In fact, the Committee on Appropriations 
was unanimous in agreeing to this bill, the minority uniting 
with the majority in recommending that it do pass. For the 
present I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Mann] 
such time as he wants. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation bill, carrying 
nearly two and three-quarter billions of dollars, is almost ten 
times as great in amount as any appropriation bill which here- 
tofore has passed through Congress. That statement itself shows 
what we are engaged in. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not want to go to war. I hoped from the 
beginning that this country could keep out-of the war, though 
two years ago I stated to the House that I thought we ought 
then to provide for an army of at least a half million of men. 
That was not any particular foresight. It seemed as plain to me 
as daylight that that was the proper thing to do then. 


We are in resources the greatest Nation of the world, in 
resources the greatest power in all time. We area republic. It 


should be the policy of our country and our people to maintain 
peaceful relations with all the world. We should do everything 
within our power at all times to avoid war; but being a great 
and powerful nation we should let it be known to the world 
that when we have yielded to thg belief that we should engage 
in war, we should make war terrible to those opposed to us. 
[Applause.] We should keep out of war as long as we can, but 
we should warn other peoples not to engage in conflict with us. 
We should adopt the policy that we will not do those things 
which give occasion for war, and when some other nation gives 
occasion which causes us to engage in war, they should know in 
advance that our enmity is terrible. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; Ido not yield. I hope we will always follow 
this course. I would have the nations, big and little, throughout 
the world understand that though we are a republic and a peace- 
loving people, when we engage in war we mean to smite them 
to the earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MonDELL] 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is only a few years since 
one of the most potent arguments—or an argument believed to 
be potent—against the party then in power was that it had ex- 
tended the activities of the Federal Government to a _ point 
where we were appropriating a billion dollars durfhg the two 
years of a Congress. The slogan “a billion-dollar Congress ” was 
a campaign battle cry. Later, as our activities increased along 
many lines, we came to appropriating a billion dollars at a ses- 
sion of Congress, and the country had so grown in population and 
in wealth, had become so accustomed to great expenditures, had 
so generally demanded the broadening of Federal activities, 
that there was no potency as a criticism in the statement that 
we had come to expend a billion dollars at a session of Congress. 

Those were in days of peace. At last, very much to the regret 
of all of us, inevitably, in my opinion, we are at war, and your 
Committee on Appropriations has presented to you for the pur- 
poses of that war by far the greatest appropriation bill ever pre- 
sented to a legislative body in all the tide of time, a bil! carrying 
nearly two billions and three-quarters, a sum so stupendous that 
the mind can not grasp it. As a matter of fact, we can not any 
of us intelligently understand or comprehend the enormous sum 
that we are proposing to appropriate. We may get some idea 
of what it means in the way of expenditure when we recall that 
it amounts to about $27 for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Yet it will be appropriated, first, by unani- 
mous action of our committee, and then, I believe, by prac- 
tically unanimous action of the House. For, notwithstanding 
the reluctance with which we took up the gage of battle, 
having taken it up, every resource of the Republic must be 
put at the command of those on whom rests the responsibility 
of waging the war which the representatives of the American 
people, with the sentiment of the American people behind them, 
in my opinion, have declared. The burden will be heavy, for 


this is, I fear, only the beginning, and we have started on a pro- 
gram under which our war expenditures can not be less than 
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$3,500,000,000 the first full year, exclusive of the $3,000,000,000 
loan to our allies, which has heretofore been voted. 

We have been and the Senate is now considering a bill for the 
imurshaling of a mighty army. Personally I keenly and pro- 
foundly regret the method of conscription proposed for the rais- 
ing of the major portion of that army; but that has been prac- 
tically settled except for the details, and it is now our duty to 
vive ungrudgingly liberal support to those responsible for rais- 
ing that army, for furnishing it with arms and supplies, and for 
preparing to strike with the full strength of the Nation. 

I think we, practically all of us, went into this war with the 
confident expectation, at least with the hope, that it might not 
be necessary to send troops overseas, I am one of those who 
still hope, though that hope grows more dim with the rising of 
every morning’s sun, that we may not find it necessary to send 
large bodies of troops abroad. It may, however, be necessary, 
or it may be deemed wise and advisable, for us to do that sooner 
than we now expect or anticipate. 

There has been a good deal of talk, a good deal of specula- 
tion, and wide difference of opinion as to the class of troops 
we should first send abroad if we find it necessary to send any. 
The Senate has voted for the organization of a division of vol- 
unteers in the expectation that they will be raised by Col. 
Roosevelt and that they will be used for that purpose. Believ- 
ing in the volunteer system as I do, I hope that division may be 
provided for. That would be a splendid force, when trained, 
to send abroad, but it would take some time to organize and 
trnin them. In the meantime may I suggest we are not entirely 
lacking in trained forces, and those in considerable numbers. 
We have upward of 100,000 men in the Regular Establish- 
ment who are as well trained and disciplined soldiers as there 
are in the world. They are scattered somewhat widely just 
now, some in Hawaii, the Philippines, the Canal Zone, and on the 
Mexiean border; but if I felt competent to advise in military 
mutters my advice would be that if we must send some troops, 
a division or two divisions to the firing line in France or Flan- 
ders at an early date, the troops to send are the volunteer 
troops of the Regular Establishment, They are not only trained, 
disciplined, hardened to service, but they are officered by men 
who hnve received the splendid education of our Military Acad- 
emy and our various service schools, 

‘There are no better soldiers than these men on any of the 
fighting lines of Europe; and if it were necessary, it seems to 
me we might send not one but two divisions of those men with- 
in a comparatively short time. I am one of those who, while I 
shall greatly regret the necessity, if it be a necessity, of send- 
ing our men overseas, can not forget that we have declared 
this war as a war of humanity, with the purpose of fighting it 
to the end, and that we owe a very great debt of gratitude and 
obligation to the people of France, to our sister Republic which 
is now bleeding, as practically all of her available forces are 
valiantly and heroically fighting along that long-drawn line 
across northern France. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOMDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand that Gen. Bridges, who is here 
with the English commission, has stated that the most serious 
blunder England made was the sending of her regular army, 
with her regular army officers, to France, thereby losing their 
services in training the volunteer army. What does the gentle- 
mun think of our making the same mistake in sending our 
Regular troops abroad now in the beginning of the war? 

Mr. MONDELL. As I said, I am not a military man. I do 
not pretend to match my judgment with the judgment of so 
distinguished and gallant a soldier as Gen. Bridges. I do not 
pretend to advise the War Department, but we could, I think, 
send a goodly number of the Regular Establishment over the 
seas and still have a considerable number of officers for the 
purpose of drilling commands of new troops. I simply make 
the suggestion in view of the fact that these troops are equipped, 
drilled, and splendidly officered, and could take their places 
when they arrived alongside of the best fighting men of France 
or England. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentlemen from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the statement made by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations renders unnecessary much of a state- 
ment on my part touching a bill the details of which will be 
explained when we reach it under the five-minute rule. But 


I want, even at the risk of repetition, to call attention, in a 
very rough and crude way, to the financial condition that con- 
fronts the country and to the lesson that I think should be 
drawn 


from it, 


As has been stated, the appropriations for the fiscs) 
1918, figured on a basis of the appropriations as made by 
bills that have passed and become laws, and the amounts ... 
ried in the bills that are now pending in conference, wil] ¢, 
the sum of approximately $1,970,000,000. If you deduct a 
that the Postal Service and estimated unexpended sums api | 
amount of $60,000,000 for the present sinking funds, whic 
amount in the aggregate to about $470,000,000, you will }, 
total authorized expenditure for the next fiscal year of &| 
000,000. 

In addition to this, we have presented in this bill appro} 
tions amounting in round figures to $2,699,000,000, and a: 
the urgent deficiency bill which has just been passed, th 
pense of preparing and issuing bonds and certificates «; 
debtedness and the interest on those bonds and certifies t: 
indebtedness for a year, we will have a grand total of $45 
000,000 of liabilities to meet in the coming fiscal year. 

Now, if you deduct the revenues to be derived under exis 
law and the two billions of bond issue, amounting appr, 
mately to $3,400,000,000, you will have something over » })j 
dollars to be met by additional revenues to be raised jy 
further bond issue or taxation. 

Mark you, that makes no provision of any sort for a sin} 
fund for the bond issue recently authorized. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, I just came into the Chamber and heard { 
statement of the gentleman, which is quite interesting to 
as a member of another committee, and I understood him to 
say that for the next fiscal year, including the ordinary ex- 
penses of running the Government, it was necessary to ‘ 
from all sources $4,500,000,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In round numbers, that is true. That is 
rough estimate of the expenses for the fiscal year 1918 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Kentueky would do a 
great service to another committee of the House if he would 
give as far as possible a detailed statement as to the items 
that go to make up that lump sum, because there is a division 
of opinion in regard to that matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. During the gentleman’s absence the gentle- 
man from New York went more into detail touching that 
ticular matter. Of course much of it is a very rough estimate 
as of necessity. But the point is that, even with no provision 
for a sinking fund for the great bonded indebtedness which we 
have authorized, we will need in addition to the two billions of 
money to be obtained from bonds, to raise in addition to the 
ordinary revenues under existing law more than a billion dol- 
lars of additional money. And therefore I repeat the warning 
I made to the Congress in the opening days of this session, that 
no more fatal mistake could be made than for Congress to 
fail to provide for the heavy taxation for the meeting now « 
the proper proportion of the burdens of this war. If we under- 
take now to slight in taxation and place the burden on a 
instead of placing it on many things so that all bear some of 
the burdens, we will make the same fatal mistake that was 
made during the Civil War when the Congress, failing to reul- 
ize the real patriotism of the people, hesitated to levy taxes 
suflicient to raise a proper amount of revenue, and it was onl) 
after the war had been going on two or more years that tlie 
Congress began to raise anything like the amount of mone) 
necessary. As a result the credit of America was seriously i 
paired, inflation took place in many ways and in many activi- 
ties, and many evils in addition to those incident to war were 
brought upon the country because of a lack of courage on tlic 
part of Congress to do the necessary though disagreeable task 
of levying large taxes on the people. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will yield to the gentleman from 
York. 

Mr. HICKS. I thoroughly agree with what the gentleman 
has stated, and I know he has made a great study of tle 
subject. Is he prepared to say what, in his mind, is the proper 
proportion to be raised by taxation this year and what is to 
be left for future generations? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not in detail; but I think it will be 2 
great mistake if we do not provide in the coming revenue bill 
for raising a billion and a half of additional revenue. 

Mr. HICKS. ‘A proportion of 25 or 30 per cent? ; 

Mr, SHERLEY. I have not worked it out in the way ©' 
percentage. But, in my judgment, while the House is beins 
asked to consider the greatest supply bill that has ever been 
presented at any one time by any people, I think it is simp!) 
the beginning of many bills of equal and perhaps greater mage 
nitude. We can not afford to finance the Government on the 
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tnoory that this particular appropriation bill is going to be 
io only one of any magnitude. If, as may be possible, we shall 
have not a million but three or four million men in the field, 
the sums here, huge as they are, will become very smali as com- 
red with what we will be called upon to appropriate. 

i say this because I think it is important that the country, 
1 as the Congress, should realize the magnitude of the 
ipon which we have entered, and instead of Members of 


The ¢ 


poe ress receiving statements from constituents pleading that 
tl a he relieved from taxation, the public should realize the 
Government’s need and Congress should determine that taxes 
shall be levied with the idea of raising tremendous additional 
cums. The size and wealth of this country makes that possible, 
-¢ we will banish from our minds all class conceptions, all see- 
tion | conceptions, all selfishness of purpose, all desire to make 


nr youd easy with our particular constituencies, and under- 
simply to levy taxes in true equity for the needs that are 
nd, And if we prepare a revenue bill upon that basis, we 
ithout in any real sense burdening the people of Americe, 
«4 billion and a half to two billion dollars in additional 
revenue, The trouble is that men insist upon trying to place 
ihe burden upon a few to whom they are not directly responsi- 
ble. and the proposition gets to be an exchange of selfish views 
and compromises not looking to the need of the country but io 
the relief of particular sections or a particular class. 
Vie. FOCHT Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SHERLBY. Yes. 
‘ir. FOCHT. The gentleman, and I assume most the 

hers of the House, have received a circular letter from the 

entatives of the farmers of the country in which the 

Congress is ealled upon to tax the present wealth and pay as 
we co in the conduct of this war, and I assume they mean that 
should be no bond issue or burden put upon the future. 
What would the gentleman’s answer be to that proposal? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, it is not practical at this time to 
I ake to finanee the war by current revenues, even suppos- 
ing you could raise them without a serious disturbance of busi- 
ness. ° You could not obtain the money quickly enough to be 
available for the purposes that are pressing, and you must have 
a bond issue. No one desires to go to that extreme, and there 
is no danger of our going to that extreme. The danger is all 
he other way, that we will not have the courage to perform 
fully the disagreeable task of levying taxes upon our constitu- 
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‘, Chairman, I desire to say just a word about the bill itself. 
have been reductions made in the estimates amounting to 
S704,000,000, if you consider that in addition to the moneys car- 





There 


ried, we are authorizing. contract obligations of $56,000,000. Of 
that $704,000,000, $802,000,000 represent items that are carried 


in the Regular Army bill and the sundry civil appropriation 
bill and which should not have been included in the estimates 
ais originally submitted, so that the real reduction amounts to 
about $384,000,000 of Army estimates and some twenty millions 
of Navy estimates, of which six and a half millions the depart- 
ment voluntarily stated could be eliminated, and the rest related 
to matters not directly related to present war needs. As 
las been explained by the chairman of the committee, the Army 
reduction is largely due to a reduction in estimates touching the 
pay and feeding and maintenance of a million men for a year, 
because the committee did not believe that we would be able to 
average a million men for an entire year, but that an estimate 
upon the basis of a millidn men for a period of eight months 
would more nearly approach the fact, and we have accordingly, 
iS to such items, appropriated money upon that basis. 

touching matériel, things that have to be supplied for the 
tiiy and to be on hand for the Army whenever it shall! take 
the field, the committee did not endeavor in any way to reduce 

suinates that were submitted. We did undertake in a few 
istunces to limit the amounts of money that could be expended 
‘or tie purchase of land, and we did eliminate items that looked 
‘Oo a permanent building program having no direct relationship 
to the need of the Army in this time of war. 

“ue of the difficult problems that confronted the committee, 
one of the difficult problems that is going to confront the Con- 
cress, 1s how to safeguard the expenditure of funds without 
uicuiy tying the hands of the administrative officers. There 
“al lever be an ideal solution. of that problem. If you give to 
‘Hen absolute freedom, as was proposed by the provision car- 
ried in the bill reported by the Military Affairs Committee for 
‘ue raising of the new army, whereby $3,000,000,000 were made 
‘vailable for the Army in a few lines, you give them absolute 
an oe Anitiative in the expenditure of the money, but you 
oltieas he OY any control whatever by the Congress. If, on the 

iand, you undertake to scrutinize and pass judgment as 


to the wisdom of each particular activity that is to be engaged 
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in, then you destroy all initiative on the part of the administra- 
tive officers and those who are charged with and have only the 
knowledge as to the actual needs that confront the Army. So, 
somewhere between those two extremes must lie the compromise 
that is made by every constitutional government that believes 
in responsibility by executive officers to the representatives of 


the people in the legislative branch. We have tried to meet 
that problem by carrying sums in very lirge quantities under 
the usual language of the various appropriation bills. It may 
be, it doubtless will be, true that by the time this bill shal! have 
passed the House and is presented to the Senate there will be 


discovered the need of a different arrangement of some few of 
these funds, perhaps the need of additional funds along certain 
lines, because it is not to be expected that the departments 
would have the wisdom to be able to anticipate fully the situa- 
tion that confronts it now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The War Department has provided for certain 
training camps for the training of men who are applicants to 
become ofiicers and in some cases providing for the 
officers now in the Reserve Corps. 


training of 
Is there any appropriation 


in this bill to meet the expenses of those training camps, at 
least to the extent of paying salaries to men now in the Oilicers’ 
Reserve Corps? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are items that are carried for those 


training camps and there are items, of course, carried for the 
pay of officers and men. What the policy of the 
shall be touching the pay of men who go to these training cat 
with the idea of being finally commissioned as officers 1 am not 
now prepared to state, and J am not sure that they have come to 


departmen 








| uny final conclusion. 


Mr. MANN. I think that they have stated that they have no 
authority of law and no appropriation at present. However, | 


have gone threugh the bill. Of course, very many of the items 
are in general language. I could not discover any item which 


seemed to me would authorize the payment of a man now in the 
Reserve Corps who goes to one of these training camps to be 


| trained as an officer. 


Mr. SHERLEY. 
ment of these men while at these training camps. 


We made ho provision as such for the pay- 
Whether or 


\ 
irpose | 


not there may not be some fund available for such pi 
would not like to state. 

Mr. MANN. The War Department has stated that there 
no fund available now. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I mean in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, there might be suflicient funds available 
now, but there are no items in this bill, I think, that are not 
covered by existing law. If the gentleman has the time I would 
like to have his opinion on that. It seems to ime extreme!y 
portant while raising men by draft, which is not a diflicult thing 
to do, the great thing we need, which we do not have, will | 


officers, and ought we not to be training officers now, at once’ 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 1 have no doubt that before this bill 
shall become a law there will be provision in it for payment 
of officers, men who are being trained as officers to the extent 
that the policy of the department shall make necessary, but 
the committee did not feel warranted in carryimg a special pro- 
vision for that purpose now when there had not been determined 
and presented to us a policy upon which we could } in ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I can not undersiand why such ¢ p 


was not presented to the committee. Training camps have been 


authorized, men have been invited that they should app t 
such camps. The most important thing we need to-day, w! 

it may be matériel, I do not know, but I think it is officers, and 
yet we have no provision up to date comparatively for tr y 
officers except that if they will come at their own expense we 


will have somebody train them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, at 
they should come at their own expense and to training 
and subser itly an examination, and if they qualified, they 
would then be commissioned and thereafter receive regular pay. 
The injustice of this is, to my mind, apparent, because mani- 
festly many men desirous of qualifying as officers and whe 
would make very desirable officers might not be qualified finan- 
cially to go to these training camps. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. It a matter that 
running for weeks and certainly it ought not to take the 
Department two weeks, and I do not think it ought to take 
minutes, to determine the policy that it ought to pursue with 
reference to some appropriation for training officers. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, 
I would like to ask my colleague if he does not think it w > 
necessary to have some legislation authorizing an appropriation 
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and providing that these officers shall receive certain pay. 
Surely no one would think that a man as a member of the 
officers’ reserve corps going to school for the Army should be 
entitled to full pay as a commissioned officer. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘That is one of the difficulties. 

Mr. McKENZIb. It seems to me there should be a bill in- 
troduced and sent to the committee, perhaps the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANN. We just passed a bill from the committee on 
Military Affairs. Before that bill came in I assumed, of course, 
there was provision for training officers, but there was not. I 
did not offer an amendment to it because I have sense enough 
to know better, but there is no provision either in this bill for 
inoney, and one thing we need is officers, and we are making 
no provision for officers except to let inen go to camps at their 
own expense and take a little training. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 
throw a little light on this subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to conclude in a moment. 

Mr. BORLAND. The military appropriation bill, H. R. 13, 
1 will say to the gentleman from Illinois, carried an item of 
$3,000,000 for the pay of members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, but that is after the officer is commissioned, as I under- 
stand, and he went from there into the service. Every officer 
in the training camp is paid. Now, students who go to the 
training camps go of their own volition, and they are furnished 
inileage and subsistence, but no provision has been made for 
their pay; and probably we ought not to make provision for the 
pay of those who are just simply invited to take a preliminary 
training with the idea of being appointed officers. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri having given me 
information, I will give to the gentleman the information that 
I have in my possession, a letter from the War Department 
stating they have neither the authority nor the money—neither 
the law nor the money—which authorizes them to pay a reserve 
officer any salary while he is in one of these training camps. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Army bill has not become a law. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is H. R. 13 as it passed the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, 
I have information from an officer high in command of the 
Army to the effect that there is no intention whatever to pay 
men to 7o to military training camps to be trained for officers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I do not think that that is something 
the Congress or the country is going to take kindly to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think, befere this bill becomes a law, a 
definite policy should be determined, and that there will be 
provision in the bill carrying a sufficient sum to take care 
of that situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have the statement of people high in 
authority, of the executive branch of the Government, to the 
effect that the men who go to these military training camps 
to be trained ought to have sufficient patriotism in them to do 
it for nothing; but that is not the way to do it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The trouble is, patriotism might exist and 
yet the ability to take care of oneself under those conditions 
would not exist, and it would put a handicap upon the poor man 
and a premium upon the man of means becoming an officer. 

Mr. MADDEN, I agree to that, and I think the department 
is wrong when they make the statement to the effect that they 
ought to go without pay. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the committee did not feel warranted 
in undertaking to legislate on this subject or to carry a specific 
fund when it did not have legislation that would be a basis 
for such a sum, 

Mr. COMSTOCK, 
tion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

@ir. COMSTOCK, I find a reference in this bill, one on the 
bottom of page 15 and one on the bottom of page 16 in refer- 
ence to the purchase of supplies and mileage for reserve officers. 
I speak now of a matter I have seen a reference to. I under- 
stand the law provides for a salary for reserved officers who 
have been commissioned. There are a number who have been 
examined and have been found qualified, and which they pro- 
pose to call to these training camps. Did the committee con- 
sider the pay of those who had not received commissions but 
who had qualified? 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
into details of that sort. 


I think I may 


Will the gentleman yield for just a ques- 


The committee did not undertake to go 
They took the estimates. We took 


the recommendation of the department except to the extent of 
reducing the details on the basis of 1,000,000 men for 8 months 
instead of 1,000,000 men for 12 months. 

Now, there may be some matters carried in this bill that 
will need revision by the Senate committee upon information 
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that developed subsequent to our examination and that v 
quire a change in amounts. It may be necessary to mak 
provision, very much restricted as it should be, for the | 
change of certain percentages of amounts in particular dey 
ments. And I repeat that the problem that confronted « 
committee and that confronts this House is a problem th»; 
not be accurately and definitely solved, of just how to ear 
appropriation so as to keep control of expenditures 4) 
in no sense interfere with the efficiency of the Army. | e 
no doubt that the Congress and I am sure that the coms, 
that has considered this matter are prepared to meet pow - 
unperceived conditions that may arise as they arise. 1 «jy 
believe that the position that was strongly urged by a |i; 
number of department officials could be followed, that po: 

of the need of taking care of unforeseen matters we ¢) 
simply throw down the bars entirely and give a lump-sy) 
propriation. : 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a questioy: 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman had representatives 
Quartermaster Corps before him. Was there anything jy) 
posed to the gentleman’s committee in connection witl) 
ducing to a smaller number the bookkeeping items, for ins' 
of regular supplies for the Army? 

Mr. SHERLEY, Yes. They presented their statemen 
in that form. 

Mr. TILSON. Reducing it to 3 instead of 11 differeit | 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. I thoroughly agree with the \ 
of doing that. 

Mr. TILSON. So do I. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the Committee on Appropriation 
not feel warranted in undertaking to determine a matter w} 
primarily rested with the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately the Committee on Mili: 
Affairs also was unwilling to undertake it at this time, altho 
I urged it with all my might. I think the change should 
made. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We followed the language of the thre: 
which carry the items for the Army, the language of the Arm 
bill, of the fortifications bill, and of the sundry civil bill. 
we did that for the very plain and compelling reason tht 
order when these respective bills were taken up at the i 
session there would be some knowledge in the committee dei! 
with them as to the moneys that were available and have | 
available for the different purposes. 

To my own judgment, our entire system of appropriating 
moneys is wrong. I have undertaken to say to the House o 
a series of 8 or 10 years that we are undertaking the ii 
sible by our present method of detailed appropriations. 
detail appropriations in order to tie the departments and )) 
them from using moneys for purposes other than Coner 
intends and to compel economy of administration, but the resu 
is usually that we tie the activities of an efficient officer, « 
efficient administrator, and the inefficient one finds some \ 
to circumvent our requirements. What is needed, anc 
this war will force upon the Congress of the United Stites 
because of the magnitude of the sums we are dealing wi!! 
a system of bookkeeping so devised as to not simply pre 
embezzlement but to also show the cost of performing partic 
activities of the Government. Our entire bookkeeping sy-\!'! 
is predicated upon the idea of preventing misappropriatior 
funds. That it does, but it does nothing else. What is ne 
is to have a system which not only does that but also en.) 
the Congress by an examination of the expenditures of a prec 
ing year to determine not simply that the moneys that have | 
appropriated have been spent for the purposes intended, }u' | 
they have been efficiently expended, and then the remedy 's 
to tie the activities of department officials when you find |! 
have been inefficiently expended but to cut off the head of the 
man who is responsible for the inefficiency of administr' 
and to trust the man who is efficient. But under our pre-' 
system there is no way of determining except by a specic> © 
cross-examination, which is more or less inadequate, who 
efficient and who is inefficient. And the result is that Conse 
being unwilling to trust an agent that it can not control + 
stantly undertakes to tie his initiative, with the result tha! : 
have wrapped the activities of the Government in red tape to |) 
extent that it will require another Dickens to make the }evl' 
realize it and get from under. ; , 

Mr. TILSON. Is there not danger of our suffering from |" 
very same thing? And if we have suffered in carrying our (™ 
fewer activities we have heretofore had, shall we not fare cv" 
worse when compelled to enlarge our activities? Are we ho! > 
danger of so tying the hands of the executive departmen's, ©: 
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» this bill in the terms of previous bills, that we are 
» considerably hamper their work? 
HERLEY. Iam inclined to think that the sums granted 
» so tremendous, and the ability of the department to ex- 
m within the time this bill is supposed to make pro- 
_ that there will not be the difficulty, at least, to any- 
: se extent the gentleman fears, 
| as I stated, it may develop that there will arise a need 
a certain leeway, such as we gave in connection with 
ima nal estimates, when we provided for the inter- 
of some 10 per cent in various items that were carried 
various appropriation bills in connection with the 
, of the Panama Canal. But at this particular time 
ceedingly desirable that we should present in the 
of the usual bills this tremendous appropriation. 
rb t this bill was reported to the House it underwent, and 
ntinue to undergo, the scrutiny of the departments, and 
sure that if there is any real handicap upon their 
ities it will be brought to the attention of the Con- 
nd be remedied before the bill is written into final law. 
I TILSON. Well, I am with the gentleman on that; but 
eon not the gentleman conceive of there being, in an emergency 
this kind, worse harm coming to the Government than even 
and that it might be less harmful by the relaxation of a 
| tape to permit even a few thefts than it would be to 
tie the hands of the Executive too much? 
SHERLEY. I do not think we need to take that alter- 
I believe we can have, and will have, moneys honestly 
. but I agree thoroughly with what was in the sg 
mnind, that time is in many instances more important 
ioney, and that the worse sort of economy would be an 
iy that was practiced at the expense of time. We are 


‘I 


con- 
it 
lan- 


I quite 


evly 


the rr¢ 


Mi 


@X nded 


opay of necessity very much more for many things which | 


tain in a hurry than we would pay if we acquired them 
a long period of time, but the need now. Let us hope 
at the need will not be in a few years to come. 
I assure the gentleman that so far 
the making of these bills it will be given along the line of 
pplying the necessary moneys to the departments to enable 
them at the earliest possible moment to do the things that are 
at hand to be done, because I do not delude myself with any 
hope that other gentlemen seem to possess, that we may at any 
time wake up and observe that this great tragic war has dis- 
ppeared and that we can step back into the old humdrum, 
peaceable methods that we pursued in the days that are gone. 


over Is 


I fear that this country is facing months and years of trial, in 
which men will have to be willing to make a real sacrifice, and 
in which every energy of the Government will have to be 
speeded up to the highest possible point of efficiency. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


just one word further? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 
Mr. TILSON. I have spoken thus not in criticism of the Dill 
at all, but spoken feelingly, because I have had some little ex- 
perience at the other end of the proposition—that of spending 
propriations in the field. I have 


i observed the supply of 
troops under field conditions, though that was at a time when 
the Army was comparatively small; in fact, infinitesimally 
small as compared with the Army that we may be compelled to 


have later 


rie 


what 
and a vast number 


on. If the conditions were complicated then, 
y they become with a very large Army 


¢ 


comparatively inexperienced officers to expend these funds? 
_Mr. SHERLEY. The problem confronting the Congress is 
the most diffieunlt that ever confronted a Congress—to steer a 
course between the two extremes of absolutely turning over all 
I ys without any real restriction to the departments on the 
nd and on the other so curtailing their initiative as to 
paralyze their effective preparation for the war. 
_ fr. FOCHT, Mr, Chairman, before the gentleman retires 


Pr\ ny 


‘rom the floor, if he will permit, 
cissertation on the training 


I would like to refer to his 


eamps. I am sure he ean an- 
8 in inquiry I received this morning, whether these young | 
ei who are admitted from the schools and universities, 
! t lave had no training whatever—whether that action 
Wil in any way militate against or do injustice to the mem- 
. of the National Guard who have long seen service and who 
some military training and who are ambitious to ad- 
van as all those in military service are anxious to do— 
a ‘her their opportunity will not be lost in the presence of 
“~ who will now come in and supplant them? 
Mi SHERLEY. I do not see it in that way. I hope that 
opportunity will be given to men not now holding commis- 


— in the National Guard to strive for commissions in the 
‘ttional Army. I have no fear that we are going to have a 


Si) 


iperabundance of officers, 


The | 


ntle- | 


as I may have any voice | 
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culty in training, within the time that we can properly give to 
it, enough officers. 

Mr. FOCHT. The thought was that, instead of taking these 
young men from the schools, we should call officers from the 


National Guard and 


from those having experience and put the 
students in the companies. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is not a matter that we ht to eon 
trol here. The thing we ought to try to do is rmine 
broad basic things and to let alone the details of d 
its management. We can not blunder worse than 
ing to make ourselves judges as to the merits o 
methods of doing things in connection with the rai ¢ of i 
army. 

Mr. FOCHT. The question, then, shall still remai { 
minds of these young men that, even though they have lb 
ambitious to advance in the service, others are about to 
the places of rank they have long hoped for and to wi! 
they would seem to be ‘ee a 

Mr. SHERLEY Well, » is no answer to make to a 21 
many things that are Sine aad now br our consiitu 
but the answer will come in due course, and one of th ‘ 
of virtues at this particular time is patience [ Applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMEN’4 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman pas 

from ihe first part of this bill, may I ask ple haw: the gentle 
;} men are correct in their title to this bill, fo sup] urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval 
lishments” of the United States Government, and if so, why 
are these other matters brought in here? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman ought to read all tl 
title. 

Mr. TILSON, I know that “ other purposes ive included 
at the end. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These are emergencies arising out of 
the war. 

Mr. TILSON. W hy in the title should it be limited to two 
departments of the Government, when there are items applying 


to a number of the other departments? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Because those two departments have 
99.99 per cent of the appropriations, and the others, while they 
are insignificant, nevertheless result from the existing war 
situation. Furthermore, it is in accordance with the well 
established practice and cusiom of the House, universally fol 
lowed by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not a little more convenient. as the 
gentleman has found, to ) RATED everything up to the Military 
and Naval Establishments as far as possible? We hear a 
great deal of talk about the tremendous cost of the Military 
and Naval Establishments, Is it not quite easy to charge 
everything up to these two establishments, especially in time 


of war? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is not. If the gentleman will 
notice the items of which he is complaining he will see thint 
here is a bill carrying about $2,827,000,000, and he seems to be 
afraid that because $8,540 for guards for the es Depu 
ment is carried in this bill the cost of the Militar I tablis! 
ment will be unduly exaggerated by including this item in th 


bill. No one else in the United 

States, or in the heavens above, 

in that opinion. [Laughter.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


States, or out of the United 


or in place s below, 



























Provided further, That the Secretary of Waz is h 
acquire, by purchase, donation, or by condemnation ich 
throughout the United States as are immediately nec ary 
permanent establishment of aviation schools, aviation t 
perimental aviation stations and proving grounds for the Un 
Army: Provided further, That not more than $9,000,000 of 
last above mentioned shall be made available for the puret 
sites and for the improvement und preparation of land and it 
coutiguous thereto; fer the construction, al ! 
permanent barracks, quarters, stable tor magazi 
tration buildings, hangars, she« a , £ , and oth I 
| buildings necessary for the nae of aviation troops, pul 
stores and equipment, and for ar istration ” be . 160 4 | 
chase of all equipment and m: necessal for the 
operation, and repair of all water, *, electric light and electric-p 
systems; for the construction of roads, walks, and wharves; for t 
disposal of drainage ; for the clearing, grading rolling, seeding, dredgi 
and otherwise improving and preparing land and water sites* for 
and lease of grounds for aviation fields, camp sites, and e:her mili 
aviation purposes ; for rental and lease of buildings or porti 
buildings for occu i eanee troops, and for use as store! 
offices, shops, ga ‘ other military aviation purp 
the pure hase of office reiture and office equipmer: it; for the pure! 
and installation ef special equipm< nt, supplies, and accessori 
sary for the establishment of experimental stations and proving s 
aviation schools, and aviation posts; for the pur rch se ol h te 
| books of reference, scientific and professional paper period 
magazines, and the purchase of modern instruments and mat ' 


I think we are going to have diffi- | 


in all 


theoretical and practical instruction 
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proving grounds and aviation schools and aviation posts: Provided 
further, That not more than $2,500,000 of the said sum of $9,000,000 
shall be used for the purchase of land. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word about 
this item, and especially as illustrative of some other items in 
this bill. 

This is a bill of tremendous magnitude, larger than Congress 
has ever had to deal with in its history. I can only account for 
the smallness of the attendance on the discussion of it by the 
fact that very few of the Members of Congress yet realize the 
scope of the present legislation. This is not one of the familiar 
supply bills which so frequently engage the time and attention 
of Congress, even down to the most minute details, but it is 
a much larger and more far-reaching piece of legislation. This 
not only means that we are spending $2,600,000,000 in one bill, 
but it means more than that. It means that we are compelled, 
in expending that vast sum, to mobilize practically all of the 
resources of our country, and this item in regard to aviation is 
a good illustration of that. 

My understanding of the way in which the War Department 
has grappled withethis problem is that it has called to its aid 
in good faith and aeceording to the intention of Congress the 
Council of National Defense. It has submitted these problems, 
after they have been worked out from the technical standpoint 
of the military men, to the business judgment of the members 
of the Council of National Defense. Take this item. Here is 
$47,000,000 for aviation; as we believe, to establish aviation in 
this country on a sound, complete, and eflicient basis. When 
the Signal Corps worked out what they needed in the way 
of aviation, how many squadrons they wanted in the air, and 
how many machines they required, and how many men, and 
so forth, then the problem of the production, construction, and 
supply of those machines became very acute. The number of 
machines that could be manufactured in this country prior to 
the declaration of war was very small, and unfortunately they 
were not of the highest type. They were what were ordinarily 
called school machines, slow in speed and heavy in construction, 
used abroad only for the purposes of training and instruction. 
They are not the high-power war machines that are fighting 
the battles in the air. Manifestly we must have such machines 
of all kinds for scouting purposes, especially along the Atlantic 
seaboard. ‘The department submitted that problem to the 
Council of National Defense, and the Council of National De- 
fense created a subcommittee on the subject, at the head of 
which is Capt. Walten, late of the Packard Motor Co., a man 
whose services command a large sum in the commercial world, 
but who, as I understand, is giving his services entirely free, 
as a patriotic contribution to the Government. 

Capt. Walton immediately began to mobilize every possible 
manufacturer of aviation materials in this country, even down 
to the wood that is used for the fans. 
capacity of the Curtiss factory. He found how that capacity 
could be extended by combining with a well-known motor man- 
ufacturer, the Willys-Overland. He found in detail how many 
machines could be manufactured in the United States within the 
next six months. He says that the aviation manufacturers, com- 
bined with the motor manufacturers, can, if supplied with the raw 
material, turn out, as they claim, 6,800 machines. He discounts 
that to 38,800 machines in six months. Of course, even that will 
be an enormous gain over our present equipment of machines. 
I want to state that to the,House for their information and as 
an illustration of the eare with which the War Department has 
gone into this matter. 

Now, something has been said about our limiting these appro- 
priations to specific items. I hope that we are not going to do 
that to the extent of crippling the efficiency of the War Depart- 
ment, but I am strongly opposed to the indolent method of 
making a lump-sum appropriation of $3,000,000,000. I think it 
not only invites extravagance, which seems inseparable from 
the supplying of every army that ever fought in the field, but 
I think it takes away from the representatives of the people 
the stimulus to add their interest and their information and 
their business sagacity to the conduct of the affairs of the 
Government. In other words, if we have to meet these items 
and have them before us for consideration, we will exercise 
upon them or ought to exercise upon them that judgment which 
the Constitution requires us to exercise upon the expenditure 
of the people’s money. For that reason I am strongly in favor 


The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
Is there ob- 
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of the segregation of these items, so that Congress mya 
full information and full responsibility in the expendii: 
this money. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield 
question? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Nebr. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What objection would you 
to having the bill carry the items, and get the benef 
deliberations of the committee, and then at the end put 
same language which you have put in halfway through {)\. j 
and specify that in the wisdom of the department they 
spend the money but not above the total sum which | 
provides? What objection would there be to that? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think that would reach ¢{)), 
end. That would merely recite the various items, and 1! 
the end of the bill wind up by saying “We do not 1 
itemize these expenditures ; we mean a lump sum.” 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We do that for about hal; 
bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. We do that with the Quartermaste: 
partment. In the proviso on page 31 you will see— 

That all the money hereinbefore appropriated under the tit): 
sistence of the Army; Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corp 
dental expenses, Quartermaster Corps; Transportation of ¢\ 


and its supplies ; Water and sewers at military posts; and Cloth 
camp and garrison equipage— 


It, 


You see that all these sums are lumped together. 
gentleman will see how wide it is 
shall be disbursed and accounted for by officers and agent 
Quartermaster Corps as “Supplies, services, and transport 
Quartermaster Corps,’’ and for that purpose shall constitut: 

There is the item which takes care of all the slack 
motion, that may occur in the separation of items. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask if the informatio 
gentleman gave the House was given before the committ 
the way of testimony? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I gained that by way of a visitati 
to the War Department and the Council for National De! 

I gleaned that information myself. 

Mr. BLAND. Then it is not a military secret? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; if it was a committee secret | 
not have felt free to state it. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield to the gentleman from © 

Mr. SNOOK. Do I understand the gentleman to 
by the appropriation for the Aviation Service you expect | 
3,800 machines next year? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the maximum number. 
to absorb that. 

Mr. SNOOK, That is the maximum? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; but these are of the scout type: 
are not the high-power war machines that the Trench 
using on the front; they are used for scouting and ins) 
purposes. 

Now, there ought to be and there must be complet 
mony between the executive and legislative branches of tli 
Government in the conduct of this war. We have had a spil 
ited debate in the last few days, in which some genticiic! 
imagine they are at war with the War Department; soi 
agine they are at war with the General Staff, and others s« 
to imagine that they are at war with the metropoliti: 
papers. The fact is, we are at war with Germany, tle 
vigilant, active, highly organized enemy the world cont: 
day. We are at war with a power which in every wa) 
denominated as first class, and which mobilizes its 
and has brought its power to the highest point of develo) 

We want to bring our power and skill to the highest » 
development. I do not think we shall find it necessary 
so--certainly not now—to eliminate any constitutional ¢u 
either in a separation of the legislative and executive |r 
of the Government with regard to the raising of the | 
taxes or the expenditure of their money, or the ordinary 
of life and property of the common citizen. I think we can |)" 
serve the constitutional rights and mobilize the resoul 
produce the highest efficiency and skill. But it will tal: 
patient, hard work, and diligent consideration by this Cou. 
to do it. We can not pass enormous lump-sum appropr!:| 
and check them up to the President or anyone else, but (!\ 
sponsibility in the last analysis ought to rest on our shou 
and we ought to assume it. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of officers of the line, including staff corps of the Nation’ 
Guard, $42,000,000, 





They 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman of 
How many officers does this provide 


Mr. DENT. 
the committee a question. 
for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know the number. This sum 
and the amount in the Army bill provide for all the oflicers 
that will be required for the National Guard, the Regular 
Army, and the additional army of 500,000 men. I think 45,000 
officers for an army of a million men. 

Mr, DENT. Forty-five thousand officers. My recollection is 
the Secretary of War said before our committee that it would 
require about 20,000 additional officers for an army of a haif 
a million men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is, 20,000 in addition to those in 
the Regular Army; then for 500,000 additional men it would 
require 20,000 plus the officers in the National Guard and 
Recular Army, and that would make about 45,000. 

Mr. DENT. A little less. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am’ speaking in round figures. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman tell the committee upon what 
basis it caleulated the pay of the officers—whether they took 
a captain’s pay or a first lieutenant’s—how they reached the 
total sum, whether they had any basis upon which they could 
figure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Quartermaster General estimated 
the amount of money that would be required to pay the officers 
in the Army for a period of one year, and the committee has 
accepted his calculation as to the actual amount required, but 
has deducted the amount carried in the Army appropriation bill 
and provided for the balance, 

Mr. DENT. The committee did not have any fixed basis on 
which they conld reach the total amount. In other words, by 
summing up from a general down to a second lieutenant. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Quartermaster General figures so 
many lieutenants, so many captains, so many majors, so many 
lieutenant colonels, so many colonels, and so forth, deducting 
the amount carried in the Army bill, and we provided the bal- 
ance, less $4,000,000 that could not be used because it was esti- 
mated that they could not have that number of officers for the 
entire year. 

Mr. DENT. One more question. I understand the Appro- 
priation Committee, in fixing the amount in this bill, has de- 
ducted the amount of the pending annual Army appropriation 
bill now in conference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; about $281,000,000, upon the theory 
that as the Army bill wés pending with a certain maximum 
sum it would not be likely to be the policy of the representa- 
tives of the House in the conference to make any reduction when 
they would know that the money necessary would be provided, 
and it was assumed that the Army bill would carry the highest 
anount possible, and this would merely supplement those sums 
in the various items. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of enlisted men of all grades, including recruits, $120,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 3, sgrike out the sum of $120,000,000 and insert in lieu 
thereof the sum of $226,882,560. 

Mr FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my ex- 
planation of the bill, this series of amendments proposes to add 
two-thirds of the amount of the additional sum that would be 
required for a million men in the field upon the rate of pay cal- 
culated on the increase of $15 a month as proposed by the House 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 

Pay of enlisted men, $336,240. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The Clerk read a& follows: 

Page 12, line 5, strike out the sum of $336,240 and insert in lieu 
thereof the sum of $696.240. 

The ‘umendment was agreed to. 

the Clerk read as follows: 

Additional pay for length of service, $39,003.84. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I Suppose they do not get additional pay for length of service? 
We did not inerease the basic pay, only the rate of pay. That 
would not give increase for lengthened service. 

: Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it would not. I will make this 
Statement: The Army bill carried an appropriation of $2,153,000 
pay for additional length of service. 

; ~ " is the difference between that sum and the estimate origi- 
1aily submitted, The Military Committee has customarily made 
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a reduction upon the theory that some of these men will die. 
Perhaps this additional money is not necessary. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. The additional 
percentage increase and not a flat rate. 





pay is a 


Mr. FITZGERALD. It would not affect it, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MANN. T do not know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether it would or not. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In regard to this item, “ Pay for length of 


” 


service,” is it not a fact that if the basic pay is changed it will 
change not only this particular item but a number of other 
things, because if we change the basie pay, it will change not 
only pay for length of service but also the pay of noncommis- 
sioned officers in a way that probably will make a sergeant’s 
pay higher than that of a second lieutenant. That is the reason, 
or at least I had supposed it to be the reason, why the Senate 
did not pass the same amendment that we had hastily passed 
in the House. As I understand, the only reason for $29 instead 
of $30 being fixed in the Senate was because that slight differ- 
ence would throw the matter into conference, so that the scale 
of pay might be worked out in conference rather than do it by 
disturbing the basic pay. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be true. The Quartermaster 
General was asked to furnish a statement of what additional 
moneys will be required for pay if the pay of enlisted men 
were increased $15 per month. He furnished that statement in 
detail, but did not indicate that any money was required for 
additional pay for length of service. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER., Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment to be that because of increase of pay to enlisted men he 
did not think it necessary to appropriate additional pay for for- 
eign service. How about the officers? They are not affected by 
the raise. The gentleman understands that it is customary to 
pay officers when serving outside of the country 20 per cent 
increase, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
Europe be affected? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The statute provides, my recollection is, 
for additional pay for foreign service. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We are going to have a lot of offi- 
cers trained in training camps, which will require a considerable 
expense of money. Is that provided for in any way? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no provision for the payment 
of men while they are at the training school in advance of the 
commission, because there is no authority to pay them. [ as 
sume that if it is determined to adopt that policy provision will 
probably be inserted in the legislation that is to be considered 
by the Military Committee. This committee did not take up the 
question of legislation to provide things of that kind. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Maj. Pierce stated to the comnmnit- 
tee that if this appropriation were made in a lump sum, they 
would take care of that item, if necessary, out of that sum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it were made in a lump sum, and if 
the Secretary were authorized to expend it in any manner in 


How would the men who go to 


.which he pleased, as was proposed; but if these men are to be 


paid while they are in the training camp and before they get 
commissions it seems to me that the Congress ought to deter- 
mine that fact and ought to determine how much they are to 
receive. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I had 
the subsistence of the men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is taken care of here. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yi 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that a number of men ure un- 
able to go to the training camps because there is no appropria- 
tion for their services during that period? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The situation, as I understand if, is 
this: Men who have applied for commissions are being sent to 
training camps for preliminary training before it is determined 
whether they shall be given commissions. It is stated that 
there are many men who can not afford to go to these camps 
for this preliminary training unless provision be made to com- 
pensate them; that they will lose the ordinary emoluments of 
their various occupations and will receive nothing from the 
Government. There is no authority to pay men prior to the 
receipt by them of commissions, and there is complaint upon 
that ground. I understand that the matter is to be taken up 


reference particularly to 


1? 


and considered by the Military Committee. 











Mr. DOWELL. I am receiving a great many complaints 
because people who are to attend these camps will lose their 
salaries and receive nothing to pay the expenses of those 
dependent upon them, and it oecurs to me that we ought to 
make some arrangements whereby they will receive pay during 
the time they are preparing themselves for these commissions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Probably some arrangement should be 
made, but it is a matter that should be worked out carefully, 
and the compensation determined and the period during which 
they are to be compensated should be determined, and that is a 
matter to be worked out in detail. 

Mr. DOWELL. I was just making the inquiry to ascertain 
if it would not be possible to pay some compensation for this 
. time that is taken necessarily out of their employment. My 
personal opinion is that it would be desirable to compensate 
these men during that period, and I shall vote for any provision 
that may be submitted along such lines. I hope the gentleman 
will assist in getting something from the Military Affairs Coim- 
mittee allowing some compensation for them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, there are a number of mat- 
ters of legislation that the Committee on Military Affairs I 
have no doubt will take up and work out. They have been 
pretty busy thus far this session, and you can not do everything 
that an emergency such as this requires in a few days. 

Mr. DOWELL. Just another question. The training camps 
are open now on the 5th of May. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. On the 15th. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The 15th of May. 

Mr. DOWELL. A number of communications that I have 
received indicate that persons are unable to attend those train- 
ing camps now because they can not go and not receive the 
salary that they are now receiving in view of the fact they 
will not receive anything from the training-camp service. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I understand and appreciate 
the difficulty. I merely ask for information as to another class. 
The question already answered relates to a class attending 
these camps for the purpose of getting a commission. Now, some 
of those who have received commissions have been instructed 
to attend these training camps. Is there any provision of which 
the gentleman knows for paying those men? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are in the Reserve Officers’ Corps, 
and provision has been made to compensate them and to pay their 
travel and subsistence. 

Mr. DALLINGER,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I understand that the training camp in 
Cambridge, Mass., in connection with Harvard University, has 
been given up, or is soon to be discontinued, because the depart- 
ment says they have not the money to pay the subsistence of 
the men while they are there, to say nothing of compensation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know what the policy of the 
department is. I know the department got all the money it 
asked for that purpose. 

Mr. DALLINGER. In other words, it is not the fault of Con- 
gress they have not got the money, but simply because they do 
not want to do it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would not say it was anybody’s fault; 


war has been declared since Congress convened about two or 


three weeks ago. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, there is 
$3,281,000 carried in the Army bill for the purpose of civilian 
military training, and that is available for subsistence, trans- 
portation, and a number of other things, such as uniforms and 
expenditures necessary for water, fuel, light, temporary struc- 
tures, and so forth. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky per- 
mit a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. If it was thought wise by the War De- 
partment to have another training camp east of Plattsburg 
before war was declared just as a matter of preparation, why, 
when war is declared and we want to mobilize all our forces, 
is this camp now discontinued? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will have to ask the War 
Department, but I have no doubt it is from very good reasons, 
and I have no doubt camps ought not to be located as a result 
of local pressure for them. 

Mr. DALLINGER. This camp, as I understand it, was lo- 
eated there by the War Department because——- 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is prebably not a good place. 

Mr. DALLINGER (continuing). Because of its proximity 
to big universities containing thousands of young men, 
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Mr. SHERLEY. They are not going to get men Simply 
the universities, and probably there was no reason for 
tinuing it. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The reason was, they could not ; 
money for subsistence. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that statement is abso) 
erroneous. I do not know that Congress has refused t, 
money for any purpose connected with this war emercen 

Mr. GARDNER. Is not this the difficulty? You appropri 
in the current appropriation bill $3,000,000 for the Plat;. 
camp to train civilians. That is on a peace basis. Now 
are going to have training camps not only for civilians. but 
men who have already got commissions in the Officers’ R 
Corps, and there is no provision under law for paying { 
men, The officers of the reserve corps who already have t! 
commissions are going to be at these camps the same W 
the civilians. They wili be paid as officers. Of course. 
have to transport themselves at fheir own expense origi 
The civilian goes there at Government expense, and the 
$3,000,000 is not nearly enough to pay the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, as soon 
bill becomes a law there will be money to pay those who |i, 
commissions, 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly; but the man who has 
commission has got to go at his own expense to the tr: 
camp-—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not understand so. 

Mr. GARDNER. Every new officer of the United States. « 
your cadet going to West Point, must report in the first inst: 
at his own expense. It is exactly the same thing with the 0: 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be true; I do not know. 

Mr. GARDNER. Take a man in my district, for ins 
who wants to go to this training camp—possibly already le 


his commission. He wants to know how he is going to vet his 


expenses paid, whether he is going to have his expenses ji 


he goes there, whether he is going to have a uniform, aud 


whether he is going to get any payment. 


There is no possible way on earth to answer the man’s ques- 


tion until you have that additional legislation. You have 
provided $3,000,000 for these training camps, and that is o1 
peace basis. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The $3,000,000 in the Army Dill. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is on a supposed peace basis. That 
very slightly more than you had last year. 


Mr. SHERLEY. The-gentleman is somewhat in error siill. 


As it passed the House it is $2,250,000, and has been incress: 


( 


by a Senate amendment. The absence of an estimate by the 


War Department before us for this purpose was evidence {hat 
for the present they thought they had money enotgh when thes 
got this $3,000,000. 

Mr. GARDNER. It may be so, but I find the greatest dil!) 
culty in getting an exact statement from the War Departmen! 


Mr. SHERLEY. The trouble is, I really think, that they 


have not yet determined what is to be the policy touching 
pay of men who have not yet received commissions but wl 
are to be applicants for commissions. Now, if they are to li 
paid at the rate of officers, even of the lowest grade, that \ 


, 


have to be provided for by legislation, and then, of cotrse, 


there will have to be additional funds made available. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is to say, in order to pay the civil 
in training you have to have additional legislation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you are going to pay them more t 
enlisted men, if you are going to pay at the rate of licu 
ants 

Mr. GARDNER. You can not pay them as enlisted m 
you—a civilian in training? : 

Mr. SHERLEY. It depends on whether or not they cn! 
My understanding was that the original plan was thi 
were to enlist with further contract that they would 
the commission if it was given to them, and if they « 
make good they would be discharged, but they would be 
listed men while they were there. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, then, let me get this thing © 
correct, because I want to know how to answer these nu! 
inquiries which I get. I can say when this bill passes | 
will have their subsistence paid, anyway? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think there is any doubt about © 
Mr. GARDNER. So far as the $3,000,000 is concerned, { 
uniforms are provided for and their equipment and their tr I 
portation, to that extent, and beyond that it has not yet » 
decided what their status will be? In other words, ex: 

under what conditions transpertation will be furnished | 


} 





a 


) 


and whether or not they will get pay for their services “' 


matters Congress has not yet determined. 
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\iy. SHERLEY. They will get transportation. 

Mr. GARDNER. So far as the $3,000,000 will pay for it? 

Mr, DOWELL. One question, please. At the present time, 
ynder the present regulations, do they not have to make a de- 
posit also When they enter the training camp? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I am not familiar with what the regu- 
jajions of the War Department are. It is a matter of adminis- 
-rotion, and L am not familiar with it. I am not going to 
wither with it, either. 

My, OLNEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GArp- 
ex] is absolutely correct in his statement that there is no 
ypovision in this bill for the appointment of these men who are 
“ing to train at these summer camps. In talking with the 
War Department the Secretary approves the plan of paying all 
‘hese men Who train $100 a month. Hundreds of men are 
youring into the offices of the summer training camps, because 
ihese camps become privileged and are the only places where 
rich men can go. And it is economy and a very important 
proposition that a recommendation be made to pay all men who 
irain at these places during the three-months’ period $100. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Let them make their recommendation to 
Congress, 

Mr. OLNEY. ‘The conferees may arrange that, but that be- 
ing subject to a point of order it might be best to offer an 
amendment here to take care of those men who train. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You can not offer an amendment of 
‘hat character here and have it pass, because I should certainly 
introduce a point of order against it. The matter ought to be 
prepared and considered by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
id uot done offhand. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. I understood from one of the officers of 
ihe War Department within the past hour that it was stated 
that some arrangement would be perfected growing out of the 
‘onference on the bill which was under consideration last week 
providing for at least some specific direction respecting the pay- 
ing of these men while at the training camp. Would not such 
legislation be prerequisite to this bill containing a provision 
waking the necessary appropriation? 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not a fact, however, that the bill that 
has just passed both Houses and is in conference does not 
have a question that will permit the conferees to make a report 
on the training camps? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I am not so sure about that. That is 
4 parliamentary question on which I would not like to commit 
myself, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
this, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be extended for one minute. I have listened here to the 
discussion about the severity of this war that we are going 
into, and the volunteer forces met a very severe loss here in 
the House last week. I think I might term it the first battle. 
The gentleman from New York is well informed. I see by the 
statement of the General Staff, in the estimates in which they 
ask for this money, they describe the forces to be raised as 
Regular Army, 242,954; National Guard, 329,954; “ volunteers,” 
00,000 ; total enlisted men, 1,072,908, and 45,462 officers. 

And then, on page 179, it says: 

For the expense of equipping a force of 500,000 “ volunteers,” in 
‘er ean oa Regular Army and National Guard and a reserve supply 
_And a letter from the Chief of Engineers to The Adjutant 
General states: 
Man 2scordance with instructions from The Adjutant General dated 
March 26, I submit herewith emergency supplemental estimates of the 
ana required by the Engineer Department in case of the organiza- 

of a volunteer army of 500,000 men in addition to the Regular 
Army and National Guard. 
_, hud on page 180 there is the following letter from the Chief of 
“Ogineers to The Adjutant General: 


, Replying to your confidential letter dated March 21, 1917, the follow- 
3 ©simates are submitted. These estimates include those called for 
‘0 your letter dated March 21, 1917 (no file number), subject “ Supplies 
and material for 500,000 volunteers.” 


Then, on page 180 I read: 


onnyeeelving to your confidential letter dated March 21, 1917 (A. G. O. 

inclode ), the following estimates are submitted. These estimates 

Sumbe ne called for in your letter dated March 21, 1917 (no file 
tT), subject “ Supplies and material for 500,000 volunteers.” 


a on page 182 appears the following from a letter ad- 
essed by the Ordnance Office to The Adjutant General : 


- In compliance with the instructions contained in letter from The 


1 
Adjutant ’ ‘ 
(0: 0. B8h baa Office, dated March 26, 1916, A. G. O. 2555146 


Army bill, the 


The time of the gentleman has expired on 


, there are transmitted herewith estimates under the 
ortification bill, and the sundry civil bill (Panama 
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Canal) covering the needs of the Ordnance Department for the equip- 
ment of a force of 1,000,000 mnmen (500,000 National Guard and Regulsr 
Army and 500,000 volunteers). 

Also items addressed to The Adjutant General showing that 
up to that time the official order was for 500,000 volunteers. 
That was on March 28, 1917. Can you tell me at what time in 
the interval between then and now the policy was changed from 
volunteers to conscripts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
day night. [Laughter.] 

I think I have what the gentleman has in mind. When it 
was believed that war was to be declared, the War Department 
determined at once to prepare estimates for an army consisting 
of 1,000,000 men. It was estimated that under the national 
defense act they were entitled to 242,000 men in the Regular 
Army; that under the National Guard they would get a num- 
ber, I think, equal to about 329,000 men, and then there were to 
be 500,000 men additional. In preparing the estimates the de- 
partment used the term “ volunteers” in a generic sense. There 
were to be 500,000 men outside of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard; and it was pointed out that the expense of 
paying, subsisting, organizing, and equipping the men would 
be the same, whether they were obtained through the volunteer 
system or through a selective draft. I think the terms used 
in the preparation of these estimates were used advisedly, in 
deference to the fact that Congress itself had not determined 
upon any system other than a possible volunteer system. I 
think that explains the use of these terms. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understood the gentleman, he said he 
would raise the point of order if this amendment were of- 
fered to this bill at this time. Assuming now that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs would present such an amendment 
before this bill finally passes the House, would the gentleman 
then waive such a question of order and permit such an amend- 
ment to be considered? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not say as to that. I think this 
bill will be passed in a few hours, and I think the Committee 
on Military Affairs will not have an opportunity to prepare ai 
amendment within that time. The opportunity will be given 
for it to prepare that legislation, and the money will be pro- 
vided in accordance with law. Of course I have to make these 
points of order because that obligation falls upon me, inasmuch 
as I am in charge of the bill. I am in favor of these men going 
into training camps prior to the time of receiving their com 
missions, but in conformity with my obligation to the House I 
shall be constrained to make a point of order against an 
amendment to accomplish what I personally would like very 
much to see done, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 

Pay of enlisted men, $15,114,328. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. © Mr. Chairman, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 12, line &, strike out 
“$15,114,328 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $24,890,128.” 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The 

The 

The 


As near as I ean say, it was on Satur- 


Yes. 


TI offer an amendment 


the sum of 


amendment was agreed to. 
CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
Clerk read as fcllows: 
SIGNAL CORPS, 

Pay of enlisted men, $3,016,216. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 12, line 11, strike out the sum of 
“ $3,016,216” and insert in lieu thereof “* $5,309,89%5.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDIGAL DEPARTMENT. 

Pay of enlisted men, $10,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendment, 


I offer the following 


the following 
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CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 12, 

and insert in lieu thereof the sum 


The 


line 14, strike out “ $10,000,000” 
$18,748,060." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
inent, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows 


In all, $1,178,000: Provided, That no clerk, messenger, or laborer at 


headquarte:s of (actica: divisions, military departments, brigades, serv- 
ice schools, and office of the Chief of Staff shall be assigned to duty 
in any bureau in the War Department. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, T would like to know whether 
these are all additional clerks to the present force? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. They are all additional. | 
Mr. ROBBINS. Are they appointed from the civil-service 


certified lists or otherwise? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are all in the classified service 
and are appointed from the civil-service lists. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Here is an increase of a thousand clerks in 
that puragraph—1,024 clerks. 





Mr. FITZGERALD. This is a clerical force required for an 
Army of a million men. It is about a thousand clerks. 

Mr. ROBBINS. it 's 1.024. They are all appointed from the 
civil-service certified lists? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; ftom the civil-service certified 
list. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And not by political influence? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, No, These are all in the classified 


service and appointed from the civil-service lists. There is no 
patronage in this. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Clothing and camp and garrison equipage: For cloth, woolens, mate- 
riais, and for the purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, 
including enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve and retired en- 
listed men when ordered to active duty, for issue and for sale at cost 
price according to the Army Regulations; for payment for clothing not 
drawn du* to enlisted men on discharge; for altering and fitting cloth- 
ing, and washing and cleaning when necessary; for equipage, including 
authorized issues of toilet articles, barbers’ and tailors’ materials, for 
use of general prisoners confined at military posts without pay or 
allowances and applicants for enlistments while held under observa- 
tion; issue of toilet kits to recruits upon their first enlistment, and 
issue of housewives to the Army; for expenses of packing and handling, 
and similar necessaries; for a suit of citizen’s outer clothing, to cost 
not exceeding $10, to be issued upon release from confinement to each 
prisoner who has been confined under a court-martial sentence involv- 
ing dishonorabje discharge: for indemnity to officers and men of the 
Army for clothing and bedding, etc., destroyed since April 22, 1898, by 
order of medical officers of the Army for sanitary reasons, $231,- 
538,548.64. 
Mr. FESS. 
word, 
very la 
they 


Mr. I move to strike out the last 


in view of the 


Chairman, 
for the purpose of asking the chairman, 
ree estimates, whether we have anything accurate, or are 
more or Here, for example, is an item of 
$251,000,000, and it ends with 64 cents. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is based upon obtaining certain 
supplies for a definite number of men, and there is a unit cost 
that is adopted, based upon experience, and that is calculated 
accurately, 

Mr. FESS. 


less guesses? 


It 
mated down to the last cent. 
Mr. FITZGERALD, It may vary a little, but it is calculated 
accurately for the number of men, based upon a unit cost. 
Mr. FESS. It deals in more than mere probability, then? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the Quartermaster’s Department 


would seem to me that it could not be esti- 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pre forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
including not te exceed $150,000 for the pur- 
for procuring, producing, constructing, operating, 
and handling aircraft, including rigid dirigibles, 
maintenance of aircraft stations and experimental 
work in development of aviation fer noval purposes, $11,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy for drafting, clerical, inspection, 
and messenger service for aircraft stations shall not exceed $150,000. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last werd. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee for some information relative to the $150,000 for the 
Is the land to be 


Aviation: Fer aviation, 
chase of land, and 
preserving, storing, 


and appurtenances, 


"» 


purchase of land, in line 22, 
purchased at Pensacola? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. They expect to establish a number of 
patrol stations, and, as I recollect now, this is for land on the 
Chesapeake, around Hampton Roads, 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is this a starter toward he pur- 


chase of the Jamestown Exposition site? 


on page 50. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. No; this is independent of that 1 
Jamestown matter is not included in this bill, ‘or 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is it not true that it is the 7 
town site that certain people have been urging for a ney 

tion station? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Jamestown matter was spec' 
requested, but was not included. My recollection is ¢) 
cost of the land proposed to be purchased at James. 
$1,400,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What is the necessity of « 

a new aviation station at this time? Why can we not 
this aviation work at Pensacola? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are establishing a number of yy) p09) 
stations as a part of the active defense work. a 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the ehairimay os 
the committee that for some time there has been a moves: 
Jamestow; 
Exposition grounds for one purpose or another. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Jamestown item is not in ¢! 

The specific request was made, but was not granted, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Has the land appropriated { 
this item been selected? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They have not located this parti 
land. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They have not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they thought they 
buy some land. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
folk? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They were unable to state just 
this station was to be. It is not the Jamestown matter 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is there anything in this bill 
that will prohibit the department from purchasing the JJ 
town grounds, or is there any reason why under this bil! they 
could not purchase a portion of the Jamestown grounds? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They could not purehase it with {| 
amount. The price asked is $1,400,000. I would be very 
if they could purchase the Jamestown site for $150,000. I 
would not have any objection to that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does not the chairman of 
committee think that perhaps this is the first step toward th 
acquisition of the Jamestown land? A little of it now an 
more later on? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have stated to the gentleman that I 
think not. The Jamestown proposition was specifically sub- 
mitted, and is not included in the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This question of additional | 
for aviation purposes has been before the Naval Committee 
several occasions, and the Naval Committee have not 1 fit 
to include money for this purpose at any time, and Ts 
clined to think that that committee has given the matter 1m 
more thorough consideration than the Committee on Approy! 
tions can possibly have given it in so short a time and in 
rush of other matters. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Navy Department requested 
limited authority to expend money for the purchase of | 

Mr. BUTLER. At what point? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In the Chesapeake Bay regi 

Mr. BUTLER. TI will make a point of order against | th 
it is not too late. We-have had that quarrel up for a lo 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Committee on Appropriations we 
as much determined not to enter into the purchase of t! 
town Exposition grounds as were the members of io \ 
Affairs Committee, and it was largely because we appr 
your opposition, and realized that it must be based upo1 
grounds, that we would not listen to their proposal to « 
item for that purpose; and this money is not intended, 
not be used, for purchasing the Jamestown Exposition g'o 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does not the gentleman th 
that if this $150,000 is used for the purchase of lund in 
Chesapeake Bay region, it will simply mean the eeaon! 
new aviation station and the abandonment of Pens: 
as has been advocated for some little time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD Let me state to the gentleman thi 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We have made a big in 
at Pensacola, and now we are urged to abandon it ap) 
and to start a new station, at Jamestown or some place 
Norfolk. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wasinerror. It is intended » 
lish 11 patrol stations. They wish to obtain tracts of *' 
40 acres at each of these different places and to cons{rl 
hangars and other buildings. It is estimated that the c-' ° 
each station. will not exceed $300,000. They hope to s 0" 
land donated in some places. It is estimated that it ma) cost 


might n: 


Is it to be in the vicinity of N 











The de- 


¢10,000 or $15,000 for land at these different places. 
: tn ent asked that they be given unlimited authority to spend 


nse for the purchase of land. I am not uble to say whether 
it is absolutely essential as a military necessity to patrol our 
wosts with aeroplanes at this time. All the military experts 
od ‘he Government say so. I am not in a position to resist an 
appropriation for what the military experts are unanimously 
assiied on. I would not set up my judgment against theirs. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman states that the 
¢150,000 is net to be expended at one place? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Jamestown Exposition matter was 
specifically outlined, and authority was requested. The com- 
mittee investigated the matter, and after we had finished I con- 
ferred With the gentleman from Tennessee [{Mr. Papcerrt], 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. I submitted to 
him the statement made before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as to the necessity and desirability and importance of 
acquiring that site. He took that statement and examined it. 
He then obtained for me the statements that have been made 
at different times before the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
as the result of those conferences the Committee on Appropria- 
tions refused to recommend an appropriation to purchase and 
to improve the Jamestown site. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understand the statement of 
the chairman to be that this entire sum of money is not to be 
expended in one place. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is not. 
that statement. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Would the gentleman object to 
an amendment by the way of a proviso being put in to prevent 
the purchase of the Jamestown site? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will state what 
committee determine that. 
town site mentioned in it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not want a new station 
started there until the matter can be fully considered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think an attempt would he 
made to acquire the Jamestown site under this provision. The 
amounted requested for the Jamestown site purchase was 
$1,400.000 for, I think, 440 acres. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Jamestown site, I understand, has over 
400 acres, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Three hundred and twenty, and a hun- 
dred and some odd acres additional toward the channel. The 
entire tract was proposed to be bought. This is not for that 
purpose, , 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say, as has been stated, that it is not 
intended for that purpose. It would be a gross abuse of the 
freedom we are allowing the department if it was made the 
medium for subsequently acquiring that land. I do not believe 
the Navy Department weuld be guilty of that breach of confi- 
dence—and I say this in order that the Recorp may show what 
is in the minds of the committee and of Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If we could acquire that property that 
has been suggested by the Navy Department for $150,000, I 
think we would get a good bargain. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If we start with $150,000 and 
make that investment in the property at Jamestown, it will be 
only one more step to go ahead and buy the rest subsequently. 
J do not think we should embark on the matter of buying land 
Without knowing the ultimate purpose of the transaction. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know so much about the Navy 
people, because I have appropriated less for them, but the Army 
hever violates an understanding such as I am now stating. We 
repeatedly appropriate millions of dollars which, under the lan- 
euage of the appropriation, the Army could use for a purpose 
other than stated, but they never do it. I have no doubt but 
that the Navy will have the same high regard for the under- 
stinding on which such appropriations are made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This money is to acquire several tracts 
it different stations, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert 
“0 amendment at the end of line 5, page 51, as follows: “Pro- 
— That no part ef this sum shall be used to purchase the 
“amestown site or any portion thereof.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 
cum shat ete tae 5, insert “Provided further, That no part of this 
thereof.” the purchase of the Jamestown site or any part 
< = FITZGERALD, I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
a = Michigan to the fact that this appropriation of $150.000 
et rafting clerks and inspection and messenger service. Of 

irse that could not be used for the purchase of land, auway. 


Mr, KELLEY of 
in to mate 1 ean war Where would the amendment come 


as 


I inadvertently made 


it is for and let the 
I had rather not have the James- 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman’s proviso shauid come at 
the end of line 5, page 51, after the $11,000,000, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
. i Ti fc- _—" > > 3 ‘ . > , . $ 
consent to modify my ame ndment in that respect by putting it 
at the end of line 5, page 51. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the modifieation of 
the amendment us stated by the gentleman -from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, would it annoy the gentleman 
from New York if I asked him a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield. . 

Mr. BUTLER. It is proposed by the Navy Department to 
acquire territory for aviation fields, which has given us some 
concern, and we have made some investigation. It is intended 
to purchase aviation fields along the coast to be used for the 
training of men to fly and for the use of flying machines, and at 
the same time afford protection to the coast. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Primarily as patrol stations. 

Mr. BUTLER. After the war is over we will have on hand 
these 10 places, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have to erect hangars. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hoped that they might be able to rent these 
fields so that we might sometime get rid of them. It is my 
contention that we have too many fields and too many lands and 
not enough ships to sail the seas, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will appreciate the fact 
that out of the $16,000,000—— ‘ 

Mr. BUTLER. I appreciate it, but I anticipate that the war 

I 
is going to end sometime, and after the war is over I do not 
want too many fields on hand, for I know the enormous expense 
that is required to maintain them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Instrument and supplies: Supplies for seamen's quarters and for 
the purchase of all other articles of equipage at home and abroad and 
for the payment of labor in equipping vessels therewith and manufac 
ture of such articles in the several navy yards; all pilotage and towage 
ships of war; canal tolls, wharfage, dock and port charges, and other 
necessary incidental expenses of a similar nature; services and mate- 
rials in repairing, correcting, adjusting, and testing compasses on 
shore and on board ship; nautical and astronomical instruments and 
repairs to same; libraries for ships of war, professional books, school- 
books, and papers; maintenance of gunnery and other training classes ; 
compasses, compass fittings, including binnacles, tripods, and other ap 
pendages of ship's compasses; logs and other appliances for measuring 
the ship’s way, and leads and other appliances for sounding; photo- 
graphs, photographic instruments and material#y printing outfit and 
materials; and for the necessary civilian electricians for gyrocompuss 
testing and inspection, $5,743,440. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I think language of this kind does not ap- 
pear in the regular naval appropriation bill. Can the chair- 
man give me some idea of how this sum was arrived at? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That language is in the regular appro- 
priation bill. They ure the supplies based upon the theory that 
the enlisted strength is to be increased 250,000 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I de not recall any heading of 
this kind appearing in the regular naval bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman has the regular naval! 
appropriation bill he will see that this is the identical language. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval training station, Great Lakes: Maintenance of naval training 
station: Labor and material; general care, repairs, and improvements 
of grounds, buildings, and piers; street car fare; purchase and mainte 
nance of live stock and attendance on same; motor-propelled vehicles, 
wagons, carts, implements, and tools, and repairs to same, including 
the maintenance, repair, and operation of one motor-propelled passen 
ger-carrying vehicle and one horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicle to 
be used only for official purposes; fire apparatus and extinguishers ; 
gymnastic implements ; models and other articles needed in instruction 
of apprentice scamen; printing outfit and material, and maintenance of 
same: heating and lighting and repairs to power-plant equipment, dis 
tributing mains, tunnel, and conduits; stationery, books, schoolbooks, 
and periodicals; washing; packing boxes and materials; lectures and 
suitable entertainments for apprentice seamen; and all other contin- 
gent expenses: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropri- 
ation under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical, 
drafting, inspection, and messenger service shall not exceed 4,500; in 
all, naval training station 





Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On page 56, line 17, I notice that the dollar mark is 
omitted before the figures “ 4,500.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There should be a dollar mark inserted 
there. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Marrs] 
called my attention to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move to amend by inserting the do! 


lar mark before the figures “ 4,500,” in line 17, prge 56. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 56, line 17, insert the dollar mark before the figures “ 4,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingent, Bureati of Yards and Docks: For contingent expenses 
and minor extensions and improvements of public works at navy yards 
and stations, $750,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to 
lines 22, 23, and 24, on page 59. That carries an appropriation 
of $750,000 for “minor extensions and improvements” in the 
navy yards. It does not seem to me that they can be very 
“minor extensions,” as the amount carried for this purpose in 
the last regular appropriation bill is only $75,000. What is this 
large sum of money to be used for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries, for in- 
stance, $49,000,000 for the arming and equipping of a thousand 
merchant ships. Work in the navy yards is to be rushed, and 
every yard is to be utilized to its utmost capacity. A great 
many minor improvements that ordinarily would not be deemed 
essential must be made at this time if these yards are to be 
made efficient. We must expend money to make the yards as 
efficient as possible for two reasons, One is that it will mate- 
rially lessen the cost of the work and, secondly, it will greatly 
increase the speed with which the work can be done. A track 
now might be located in one place that would not be the most 
eflicient arrangement possible, yet the yard could get along 
with it. Now, it is proposed to arrange the various devices 
so as to make them the most efficient possible, and when we 
realize that between the amount carried in this bill and the 
amount carried in the naval appropriation bill, one thousand 
million dollars is to be expended for the Navy, that we are to 
commandeer practically every shipbuilding plant in the country, 
$750,000 is an insignificant sum to make possible the utilization 
in the most efficient manner possible of our own plants. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I call the chairman’s attention 
to the fact that this $750,000 is for only minor extensions and 
improvements. There are millions carried in the last appro- 
priation bill for the purposes suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The last appropriation bill carries $75,- 
000 for this purpose. A great number of arrangements have 
to be made. We are going to build a great number of destroy- 
ers and submarines in the yards, and it is necessary to provide 
accommodations and facilities that would not be contemplated 
or thought of undé@r ordinary conditions, and it seems to me 
the part of economy to make possible the utilization of these 
plants in the most effective manner possible. . 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is the gentleman able to give any 
details as to the character of the improvements and in what 
yards the expenditures are to be made? I am asking this be- 
cause the regular appropriation bill carries millions for these 
yards. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Rear Admiral Harris was not able to 
point out with very great definiteness the particular things that 
are to be done. Every day matters are coming up and being 
suggested, changes that must be made. It is to be admitted 
that to some extent he could not anticipate what they were. 
Some of it would be for dredging at places where unexpectedly 
deeper water would be required to utilize tonnage that pre- 
viously was not needed. It is largely a maintenance item for 
these yards, to be utilized as never before contemplated. The 
fact of the matter is that, considering all that is to be done, the 
shipbuilding facilities are to be overtaxed in attempting to turn 
out the things that are required. No one can tell on a matter 
of this kind. It is largely a guess; but the committee believes 
on this kind of an item that we could not take a chance. We 
felt that we ought to put this sum at the disposal of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks so that there would not be any question as 
to the best results. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Depots for coal and other fuel: Toward fuel-oil storage, including not 
to exceed $100,000 for the purchase of land, $1,500,000. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to lines 6 to 8—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The statement was made, but it was 
confidential, and we did not even print it in the confidential 
hearings. It is a reserve supply of fuel of the Navy and can 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 


not be made public. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
turn to lines 6 to 8. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none, 


I ask unanimous consent to re- 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I wa), 
about the $750,000 for the improvement of the pows 
systems in lines 6, 7, and 8, and I want to say to the , 
of the committee in the last bill we appropriated ;,, 
power plants $2,230,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know the committee did. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Was that sum found jo | 
sufficient, and is this to make up the deficiency, or 
some new improvements contemplated ? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are a number of new actiyijjo< 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We considered the new ; 
ties, and, so far as we could we sought to anticipate the soon 
of these yards in reference to power plants when We jy.) 
up the last regular appropriation bill for the Navy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are some needs, I will be yory es, 
to tell the gentleman, that ought not to be stated for {io } 
orp touching the need of certain facilities in connection 
power plants and the activities of the navy yards. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It does not occur to me th; 
question of power plants 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are utilizing these plants to 9 
capacity never before used, and in some places they are goin: 
to increase the existing plant; in other places they wish + 
make connection with outside power plants. Now, in some o; 
these instances it will be necessary to install transformers ayy 
reducers and distributing systems and do a number of thi) 
in order to utilize the plant. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that the gentleman is advising ys 
properly, and the program of this department for its extension 
should not go into the public record; but was this plan places! 
before the gentleman and his committee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not, in this instance, in the utmos 
detail—no; but sufficiently to justify, as we think, the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I asked the question so we might know what 
the gentleman and his committee think, and I understand the 
committee was satisfied. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In view of the information sup 
plied me by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHeriry] pvri- 
vately, I will withdraw the request for a more detailed ex 
planation for the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Medical department: For surgeons’ necessaries for vessels in 
mission, navy yards, naval stations, Marine Corps, anid fo: the « 


] 


establishment at the several naval hospitals, navy yards, naval medi 
supply depots, Naval Medical School, Washington, and Nava! Academy, 
and toward the accumulation of a reserve supply of medics! stores 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las 
word. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the indulgence of the com 
mittee to discuss for a moment an item further along in the 
bill. I expect to be called away on important official duties in 
a moment and will possibly not be here when the item ! 
reached, and I would like to call the attention of members o! 
the committee to the item at the bottom of page 79 now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After 2 pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is in reference to the court of 4) 
peals building, District of Columbia. An appropriation was 
made last winter of $5,000 for the rent of temporary quarters 
for the office of the recorder of deeds, because of the fact that 
it was necessary for the recorder of deeds to move out of the 
old court building, that is being repaired, and find new quar 
ters. It is now proposed to repeal that appropriation of $9,000 
and to expend $12,000 for the purpose of improving nd finisl- 
ing the third floor of the building on Judiciary Square, occ’ 
pied by the court of appeals for the accommodation of the 
office of the recorder of deeds. I called the attention of the 
members of the committee to it when the committee consider: 
the report of the subcommittee. I have further investisate® 
the matter as I then said I would. I visited the court © 
appeals building and the office of the recorder of dee:!s to-day, 
and I find this to be the situation: The office of the recorder 
of deeds occupies a floor space of about 6,500 square fect 0° 
the ground floor of the old court building on Judiciary — 
That space consists of two large rooms and half 4 Gosee 
smaller ones. There are 6,500 feet of floor space. The ois 
that it is proposed to improve at the expenditure of $12, } z= 
the unimproved space on the third floor of the new courtho . : 
building on Judiciary Square, built a few years ago for the 
of the court of appeals. 


lese 


are there 
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The only space left there is a space that never was intended 
to be finished and utilized for office purposes. There are two 
areas ot 25 feet width and 65 feet long, one on either side of 
th yo building and joined by a dark brick tunnel 50 feet long. 
se spaces are lighted only on one side. They are right 
ynder the roof. They have dead walls at either end. ‘Together 
they furnish only half the space the recorder now has. They 
would not furnish him room enough in the way of dead walls 
against Which to place his present files. In my opinion the ae- 
egumodations would be exceedingly unsatisfactory, it being 
very difficult to ventilate this space, and it never could be 

inished and improved so as to be satisfactory for permanent 
7 purposes. So much from the standpoint of the recorder 
‘ deeds, and while T understand the recorder of deeds is will- 

« to take this space,-in my opinion he could not utilize it in 

a way that would be very satisfactory to him or the publie. 
But, in addition to that, in order to reach this space it will be 
necessary for the public, the many people visiting the office of 
the recorder of deeds, to come into the main door of the court 
huilding, traverse a hallway of considerable length, then turn 
and traverse a still longer one the entire width of the building. 
This brings one to a small deliberately moving elevator. Mount- 
ing to the third floor one finds to the right a cell-like apartment, 
25 by 65, lighted only on one side, while a 50-foot tunnel leads 
io a like space on the other side of the building. 

The public passing in and out through that court building, 
right in front of the main door of the court room, would un- 
Joubtedly make considerable noise, create more or less con- 
fusion, all of which would be annoying to the court. The public 
would find it difficult to find its way through those corridors, 
until it got aecustomed to them, to the foot of this elevator 
shaft, where they would embark in this slow-moving elevator, 
which is very proper for a court but not at all of the sort 
needed in an office building where the public comes and goes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any alternative propo- 
sition? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think there will be no difficulty in 
the recorder of deeds finding space for $5,000 for his aecommo- 
dation. In fact, he can now rent fireproof space right on 
Judiciary Square, but he does not care to have it because it is 
on several floors. He could get other space, but I understand 
(loes not like it because it is too high up. 

Now, I have in mind, and I desire to have the chairman of 
the committee particularly give his attention to this, a space 
that I think they could occupy, and which I think is very much 
better located for the recorder of deeds than his present location. 
That is the ground floor of the post-office building. I was in 
that building the other day and went about through the lower 
floor of that building, vacated by the city post oflice a short time 
ago, and found that that splendid first floor was occupied almost 
entirely as file and storage space. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not used at all except for storage? 

Mr. MONDELL. Simply for storage. Now, the recorder of 
‘leeds’ office ought to be down town. I am told the recorder of 
(deeds does not feel that way about it, because they have dwelt 
in the atmosphere of the courts until they have the idea that 
the office of the recorder of deeds is more important to the court 
than it is to the general public. As a matter of fact anybody 
Who has had anything to de with that sort of thing knows that 
10 people visit the office of the recorder of deeds relative to 
ordinary transactions in real estate where 1 visits the office 
With a view of looking up the record of deeds in connection with 
4 case in the court. They ought to be down town. They ought 
to be in the Municipal Building. There is this room on the 
first floor of the post-office building, At any rate, I think it 
Would be a waste of public money to spend $12,000 to finish the 
attic of the Court of Appeals Building, two separated areas under 
the sloping roof in that great building, for the use of an office 
Which ought to be on the ground floor, wherever it is, easily 
accessible to the public, and which, in my opinion, ought to be 
down town. 

The CHATRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more. 

Sdn CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 

r one minute more. Is there objection? 

te woNDEL Nae ) 
to alae LL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask 
pot out this item. I simply want to have the committee 
it te ae mind so that if later in the consideration of the bil! 
talked wih at should or can be done we can do it. I have 
it. He hi the Superintendent of the Capitol, Mr. Woods, about 

© has charge of these improvements, and thinks it will be 





necessary to move these offices in order that he may carry on 
the work of remodeling the court building. They will have no 
difficulty, if they want to accommodate themselves to the situa- 
tion, in finding space for their office. And the appropriation 
has already been made for that purpose, and we ought to spend 
the money for that purpose unless we use the room in the Post 
Office Building. 

In any event we should not spend $12,000 to finish rooms thi 
never will be permanently used for business purposes, and ‘cea 
never to be used for those purposes at all. If we spend this 
money, the rooms would only be used for a short time. This 
extra ‘space in the Court of Appeals Building will soon be 
needed by the court for storage and other purposes, and for 
those purposes the space does not need to be finished. It is in 
condition now that the court can use it for storage purposes and 
other purposes that in the very near future will be found neces- 
sary and essential. Without spending a dollar it can be used 
for those purposes and it should be left in its present condition 
until the court needs the space. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provisions, Navy: For provisions and commuted rations for the 
seamen and marines, which commuted rations may be paid to caterers 
of messes, in case of death or desertion, upon orders of the command- 
ing officers, commuted rations for officers on sea duty (other than 
commissioned officers of the line, Medical and Pay Corps, chaplains, 
chief boatswains, chief gunners, chief carpenters, chief machinists, 
chief pay clerks, and chief sailmakers) and midshipmen, and commuted 
rations stopp: do on account of sick in hospital and credited at the 
rate of 50 cents per ration to the naval hospital fund; subsistence of 
officers and men anivehlian ly detained or absent from vessels to which 
attached under orders (during which subsistence rations to be stopped 
on board ship and no credit for commutation therefor to be given) ; 
subsistence of men on detached duty: subsistence of officers and men 
of the Coast Guard and Lighthouse Services while cooperating with 
the Navy in so far as the regular appropriations for these services are 
insufficient therefor: subsistence of officers and men of the naval 
auxiliary service; subsistence of members of the Naval Reserve Force 
during period of active service; and for subsistence of female nurses 
and Navy and Marine Corps general courts-martial prisoners undergo- 
ing imprisonment with sentences of dishonorable discharge from the 
service at the expiration of such confinement: Provided, That the Sec 
retary of the Navy 1s authorized to commute rations for such general 
courts-martial prisoners in such amounts as seem to him proper, which 
may vary in accordance with the location of the naval prisop, but 
which shall in no case exceed 30 cents per diem for each ration so 
commuted; and for the purchase of United States Army emergency 
rations as required; in all, $31,740,992.45. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose this item carries the purchase of 
rations for the Navy, does it not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It says, “ For provisions and commuted rations,” 
and so forth. This is the item that buys the food for the en- 
listed men, is it not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the Committee 
on Appropriations. It is a wonderful committee. They have 
given careful consideration to this bill. In the midst of the 
problems of the advancing cost of living this committee has 
been able to figure out the cost of living in the Navy to a cent, 
and it brings in an appropriation of $31,740,992.45. Not many 
committees of the House could be so accurate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, the committee is to be com- 
mended for that. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I am doing—commending. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Read! 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Buildings: For an addition to Isherwood Hall, $300,000, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last werd for the purpose of getting some information 
respecting Isherwood Hall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Isherwood Hall is the building contain- 
ing the study halls and recitation rooms, and this is to provide 
for additional instruction facilities for the additional cadets 
previously authorized. The naval appropriation bill, as I under- 
stand, carries an appropriation for the enlargement of Bancroft 
Hall. which is a dormitory building. This is to enlarge Isher 
wood Hall, which is a class room or school building. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations that, as 9 member of the Naval 
Committee, this is the first time that I have ever heard of any 
need of additions for recitation purposes at the Naval Academy. 
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It has never been called to the attention of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and it certainly has not grown out of any war 
conditions. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. [It is the first time I have ever heard 
of it. But what is the use of providing for an additional num- 


ber of cadets and for commissioning them if you have no place 
to educate them? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But we are graduating two classes 
this year and they will soon be out of there, and we have pro- 
vided for additional cadets only to take the place of those 
classes graduated ahead of time. No extra schoolrooms will 
be needed on that account. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. We have provided for additional mid- 
shipmen. The appointments will come due in a short time. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But there will be only three 


classes there next year. Besides it does not seem to me that 
the Naval Academy authorities should come to the Naval Com- 
mittee and get part of their needs taken care of and say noth- 
ing about other needs, which the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations says have grown out of the same general 
situation. We should have had the whole story. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say the addition is needed be- 
cause they have a very largely increased number of midship- 
men and they will need this recitation room. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not think additional rooms 
are needed on that account, for the reason stated a moment ago. 
How soon will the building be erected? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In about eight months, as I understand. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not think this item should 
remain in the bill, but if the Committee on Appropriations can 
stand for it, I can, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To provide by cooperation of the ;Bureau of Standards, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and the Council of National De- 
fense, for the standardization and testing of the standard’ gauges, 
screw threads, and standards required in manufacturing throughout 
the United States, and to calibrate and test such standard gauges, 
serew threads, and standards, including necessary equipment, rental 
in Washington and elsewhere, direction of temporary structures, office 
expenses, books of reference and periodicals, personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, and all other necessary items not 
included in the foregoing, $150,000. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. NORTON. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether these appropriations under the Bureau of 
Standards are really for war emergencies? Are they necessary 
and usual appropriations for that bureau, or are they occa- 
sioned by the present war? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These items are to enable the Bureau 
of Standards to be utilized to the fullest extent possible by the 
military establishments, due to the conditions growing out of 
the war. 

Mr. NORTON. A total of $435,000 is asked for. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Thirty-five thousand dollars of it is for 
the equipment of the chemical laboratory, due to the increased 
costs Which have taken place recently. Four hundred thousand 
dollars is to enable the bureau to do work of a very important 
character in connection with the Army and Navy Establish- 
ments. 

Mr. NORTON. Every department here seems to have deemed 
it necessary or timely to ask for an additional appropriation. 
The committee thinks that this is really necessary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that this is probably the most 
important work that can be done, and by having the Bureau 
of Standards do the scientific work required it will mean great 
economy eventually. For instance, it has been ascertained that 
the Army blanket, which is made wholly of wool, does not keep 
the men warm. There is a desire to ascertain what particular 
combination is best for the Army blanket. That questicn will 
be worked out scientifically by the Bureau of Standards. 

There are a number of questions in connection with the 
standardization of parts for aeroplanes, and different matters 
in which I undertake to say that the services rendered by the 
Bureau of Standards will be immensely valuable. They are 


I stund for a great many iniquities. 


being called on continuously, both by the War Department and 
the Navy Department, for information of an extremely valu- 
able character. 

I will-call attention to the fact that heretofore the lenses for 
field glasses and other optical instruments have been obtained 
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in Germany. They can not be obtained there now 

Bureau of Standards is engaged in testing and iny. 
regarding the character of lenses possible to be obtuiy.. ee 
United States. ~~ 

Mr. NORTON. The reason why I made this inqui 
it seems to me, just as an ordinary individual, thar . 
partment of the Government is taking advantage of ;| 
ent situation, and every one seems to be erying 
money; and unless there is watchful care of the fund 
Government there is going to be great extravagance 
view of the large appropriations here, it seems to me (|); 
of them are ridiculous. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, There is nothing in this bill to 
that they have been gettimg excessive appropriations. }) 
outside of the Army and Navy there is very little mone, 
bill for any of the other departments. And what is 
bill results entirely from the emergency of the war. 

Mr. NORTON. I trust this money will be put to eso) yoo 
but I am free to say that it seems to me to be very much or 
extravagance. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In line 3, page 81, I desire to offer », 
amendment to strike out the word “direction” and insert ho 
word “ erection.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 81, line 3, strike out “ direction ” 
word “ erection.” 


is it 


in 


and insert in lieu thereof th 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The last paragraph speaks of the standardization of 
gauges, screw threads, and so forth. I understand it is 
intention to make the Bureau of Standards the court of Jast 
resort to which all the standards to be used in different parts 
of the country, for instance, in the manufacture of ammunition 
and arms, will be brought. In this manufacture a great num- 
ber of very finely constructed gauges are necessary. Is it the in- 
tention to have one complete set of these master gauges at the 
Bureau of Standards by which others may be tested? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘To have the standards fixed there 
test others for all the manufacturers. I think the ge: 
from Connecticut appreciates the importance of this. 

Mr. TILSON. I certainly do. I think it is one of the most 
important things in the whole bill. As the gentleman will re- 
call, when the sundry civil bill was here I moved an amendment 
for $150,000 for this very purpose, the same amount that the 
gentleman has here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Perhaps the gentleman is responsibil 
for this. I do not know. 

Mr. TILSON. It is the same amendment that I offered, ex 
cept that I cut it down to $50,000 in order to get the gentleman 
to accept it at that time. I am glad it is going in now at 
$150,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is certainly an important matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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For stationery for the use of the committees and officers of the 
House, fiscal year 1917, $1,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 81, after line 14, insert: “To 
widow of Henry I. Helgesen, iate a Representative from tlic 
North Dakota, $7,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the 

Mr. FITZGERALD. °I ask. unanimous consent to returl 
page 11, line 18, for the purpose of striking out a superiuols 
cipher in the amount of $9,000,000, which is printe:! * 39, 
000,0000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York 
unanimous consent to return to page 11, line 18, for the pur 
pose of offering the amendment indicated. Is there o)jectol: 

There was no objection. " 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York ofers &! 
amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move to strike out the last cipher 
the “ $9,000,0000,” in line 18, there being four ciphers in | last 
period instead of three. 


na the 
pay the 
“wT { 


bill. 


to 


aSbhS 








1917. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 11, line 18, strike out the cipher at the end of the sum of 
$9,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that the committee do now rise 
and report the bill to the House with the amendments, with the | 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
pill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GArretr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 83971) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies | 
in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments on 
account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- | 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as | 
amended do pass. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move the previous question on the bill 
and amendments to the final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- | 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a | 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time. | 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall want a roll call on this bill, 
and I suggest to the gentleman from New York that he ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the passage of the bill be 
tuken immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
| 
| 








that the vote on the passage of the bill take place immediately 
after the reading of the Journal to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a vote be taken on the passage of this bill 
to-morrow immediately after the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Tatsott, by uanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 

sence for five days, on account of sickness. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bill of the following title: 

Hi. R, 2898. An act to amend section 10 of chapter 
Criminal Code. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, had requested a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on said bill and the amendment thereto, and had 
appointed Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrcucock, and Mr. WARREN 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the business in order under the rule to-morrow. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
ious consent to dispense with the business on Calendar Wed- 
hesday for to-morrow. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, by unanimous consent, was given leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House without leaving copies 
imipers in the case of John Meehan (H. R. 8876, Invalid Pensions, 
‘4th Cong.), no adverse report having been made thereon. 

INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
_ Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take | 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 3545, for the increase of 
‘he Military Establishment, disagree to the Senate amendment, 
‘ind agree to the conference. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
ous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
“+, disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree to the con- 
‘erence asked for. Is there objection? 
oink 3 LOOD, Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
hianiss the House will have an opportunity to vote on the pro- 
tibition provisions of the bill? — 


Is there objection? 


9 


of the 
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I can not state what is going to be the result of 


— NESS 


Mr. DENT. 
the conference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is all one amendment. 

Mr. MANN. There is but one amendment. 

Mr. DENT. The Senate merely substituted their bill for the 
House bill. There is only one amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
if we will have an opportunity to vote on the so-called Roose- 
velt amendment or provision in the Senate bill? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I can not state what is going to 
happen. We have not yet been in conference. 

Mr. MANN. There is only one amendment. It is not possible 
to have a separate vote on any particular part of that amend- 
ment. é 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will a motion be in order to agree to that 
provision in the Senate substitute for the House bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at this time. There is no disagree- 
ment yet. 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to be recognized when that mo- 
tion is in order. I do not wish to lose my rights. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Dent, Mr. Fretps, Mr. Quin, Mr. Kaun, and Mr. 
ANTHONY. 


We have not yet disagreed to the Senate 


INVITATION TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE ALLIES. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested by 2 num- 
ber of Members of the House to ask the Speaker to invite the 
two visiting commissioners of the allies to this country to visit 
the House of Representatives at such times as may be con- 
venient for them, and to make a unanimous request that when 
they do come the House take a recess for 30 minutes so that 
Members may receive them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the Speaker of the House invite the commis- 
sioners of the allies to visit the House at such times as may be 
convenient to them, and that the House take a recess of 30 min- 
utes at such times to receive them. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following conmiuni- 
eation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
the credentials of the two Commissioners from the Philippiue 
Islands, which was ordered printed and read, as follows: 

THe WHIte Howse, 
Washington, April 28, 1917. 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Permit me to hand you the credentials of 
the Hon. Troporo R. YANGcO and the Hon. JAIME C. pm VeEyYra, elected 
Resident Commissioners to the United States by the Philippine Legis- 
lature on January 10, 1917, under the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose 
of the people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands.” 

Very sincerely, Wooprow WILSON. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Commissioners may be permitted to have seats on the floor 
of the House. The rule does not provide for seats for the’ 
Commissioners, but they have heretofore been given seats by 
unabimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the Commissioners of the Philippine Isiands 
have seats on the floor of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an address delivered by Hon. Theodore W. Noyes, editor of the 
Washington Star, before the Washington Board of Trade on 
April 27, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House «lo 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock nd 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 2, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter frem the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to transfer the old Subtreasury property at San Francisco, 
Cal., to the War Department for the use of the Engineer Corps, 
etc. (H. Doc. No. 107); to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War submitting 
estimates of appropriations required by the War Department 
for the service of the fiscal year 1917-18 (H. Doc. No. 108) ; 
to the Committees on Military Affairs and Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, ‘ 





COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XTITI, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the joint -resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 62) authorizing the President to take over for 
ihe United States the possession and title of vessels of any 
subject or citizen of any nation with which the United States 
may be at war, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
an amendment, aecompanied by a report (No. 37), which said 
joint resolution and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 70) authorizing 
the erection, on the public grounds in the city of Washington, 
D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, a former President of 
the United States, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 38), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3932) to prohibit the manu- 
facture, distribution, storage, use, and possession in time of 
war of explosives, providing regulations for the safe manu- 
facture, distribution, storage, use, and possession of the same, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 39), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REVORTS OF 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 4001) further extending 
the time for the repayment of certain Spanish War revenue 
taxes erroneously collected; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 4002) providing for the 
purchase or condemnation of a site for a target range at or 
near Great Piece Meadows, in the State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 4008) providing 
for the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public 
’ building at Wellsville, in the State of Ohio; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4004) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at East Palestine, 
in the State of Ohie; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (CH. R. 4005) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the citizens of Talihina, 
Okla., a bronze or brass cannon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 4006) to provide 
for the erection of a statue to Maj. Gen. George Armstrong Custer 
at his birthplace in New Rumley, Ohio; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 4007) for the relief of 
Peabody & Stearns; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Jvint resolution (H. J. Res. 77) 
providing for a commission te make investigation and report to 
the Congress emergency legislation enacted by the several Euro- 
pean countries now engaged in war; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. XALANIANAOLE: Memorial ef the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, favoring the appointment of bona fide resi- 
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dents of the Territory to office in the Territory ;tothec 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the ¢.; 
California, inviting Arthur J. Balfour, British foreign « 
tary; Marshal Joffre, of France; and Marquis De Cham) 
France, to visit the Middle West .and the Pacifie eos; 
guests of the Nation ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


—_— 


om 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and reso} 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4008) granting a pens 
to Lemuel 8. Darr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4009) granting a pension to Solomon 
ris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4010) to reimburse D. Dale Condit. 0: , 
United States Geological Survey, of Washington, D. «. 4, r 
moneys expended in the payment of a damage claim; to the ¢ 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 4011) granting 9 yey. 
sion to Charles H. Howell ; to the Committeé on Pensions, ; 

By Mr. DALE of New York: A bill (H. R. 4012) grantine 
pension to John Demey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 4013) for th 
relief of Wickliff Fry for horse lest while hired by the United 
States Geological Survey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4014) for the 
relief of Jerry V. Crane; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4015) for the 
relief of the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co.; to the Cou- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 4016) granting a jx 
sion to Wilber S. Chapman; to the Committee on Tensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4017) granting an 
increase of pension to Marcellus Teeters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 4018) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Shoup; to the Committee on Invalid len- 
sions. 





fl PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers wer 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members of the 
faculty and students of the University of Missouri, recom- 
mending a fiscal policy to be followed in raising money to 
finance the war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Missouri Food Conven- 
tion, in the matter of the food situation facing this country 
and urging industrial preparedness; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petiton of Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, of Camden, N. J., composed of Americans of foreicn 
birth or extraction, pledging fullest devotion and support to the 
United States of America; to the Committee on Militar) 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of First Presbyterian Church of Merchant- 
ville, N. J., urging national prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of sundry citizens 
of Edgerton, Wis., pledging themselves to do what they can ‘vo 
aid the Government in the present crisis; to the Comuitice 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Protest against a stam tax 
by R. E. Coggins Drug Co., James Pharmacy, W. L. Hel Ke, and 
Cc. J. Peters, all of Sacramento, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ; 

Also, protest signed by 18 members of the California >':'° 
Senate, 37 members of the Assembly, and by J. B. Rooney, Olle 
G. Koch, E. A. Palm, and W. F. Pierson, of Sacramento Coury, 
Cal., against prohibition of manufacture of beer during the \a"; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOQLING: Memorial of the National Associat'! | 
Cotton Manufacturers, relative to taxing incomes; to the Coll- 
mittee on Ways and Means. ; 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State 0! New 
York, relative to conservation of tonnage for American fotc=' 
trade; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Memorial of Haledon (N. J.) Fire | ree 
pany, No. 1, pledging loyalty and support to the President «1 
Congress ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. a 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Onalaska (Wis.) Womans ('\" 
favoring universal military training; ‘to the Committee 0!) Mili- 
tary Affairs. 











Wi. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Miami Club, of New 
york City, N. ¥., favoring the granting of home rule to Ireland ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Union Club of Boston, 
the Yale Club of New York City, and the Republican Club of 
Now York City, pledging support to the President and urging 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
ay Mr. HAYES: Petition of Mennonites of Paso Robles, Cal., 
against military training and service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: Memorial of New Haven County Medical As- 
coviation of New Haven, Conn., relative to the patent on sal- 
yarsan; to the Committee on Patents. 

>» Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of the Presbytérian 
Church of Cadiz and Hopedale, Ohio, in favor of national pro- 
jibition aS a War measure; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the John H. Jones Dis- 
tributing Ageney, of Baltimore, Md., against stamp tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Canned Goods Exchange of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring passage of selective draft; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also. memorial of Second Division, United Women of Mary- 
land, favoring passage of the Kenyon-Sims bill, House bill 
2107. relative te race-gambling bets; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Maryland Canners’ Association, Aberdeen, 
Md., favoring passage of Senate bill 1867; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Telegrams from George A. Magney and 
Carl E. Herring, of Omaha, Nebr., protesting against the pro- 
posed change in the rate of postage on second-class mail matter ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, telegram from Mr. 8S. R. McKelvie, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
favoring the zone system in the postal rates on second-class 
mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of Watertown (N. Y.) Grange, No. 7, 
Patrons of Husbandry, favoring prohibition as a war measure ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens of Oneida, N. Y., favoring 
adoption of an antipolygamy amendment to the Constitution; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Humanitarian Club of New York City, 
favoring woman suffrage ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. RAKER: Petition of George Hewlett, president of 
California Hop Brewers’ Association, protesting against pro- 
hibition of brewing of beer as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Joint Military Engineering Committee of 
the United States, asking that all new units of Engineer troops 
be organized and maintained by the War Department; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church, California, favoring prohibition for the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Centenarian Club of Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

Also, memorial of the Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary, 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of citizens of Byers, Kans., against 
Iniltary draft; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

, Also, petition of citizens of Kinsley and St. John, Eans., for 
investigation of treatment of negro citizens of Texas City, Tex. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, peition of Mennonite Congregation of Syracuse, Kans., 
asking exemption from compulsory military service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

'y Mr. STINESS: Memorial of New England Southern Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh favoring a retirement 
law for all Federal employees; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Arthur B. Lisle, general manager of the Nar- 
ragausett Electric Lighting Co., of Providence, R. L., urging that 
‘ull tew units of Engineer troops be organized and maintained 
by the War Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
_ Also, petition of Wood River Junction (R. I.) Christian Mis- 
a Society and Peoples Congregational Church, of Provi- 
the ~ R. L., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to 

-olamittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of congregation of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Sterling, Colo., urging 
absolute prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr WELTY: Memorial of International Molders’ Union, 
asking for investigation of explosions in San Francisco last 
July ; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 2, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the catse for which we 
stand, a cause which is high and righteous and holy. We feel 
our personal unworthiness to stand in Thy name or in the name 
of humanity. We bless Thee that our national ideals are such 
as that we can invoke Thy blessing upon them and upen the 
Nation. We look to Thee for Thy guidance and Thy blessing 
as we seek to maintain them. 

Grant us this day wisdom. Grant us the Divine guidance. 
Give to us gentleness of spirit. Give to us clear discernment 
of the truth; and lead us into the blessed way of success. We 
ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, April 30, 1917, when, on 
request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I should like to state that on the two votes 
upon pages 1624 and 1625 of the Recorp of May 1, 1917, I voted, 
thinking that the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick } 
was in the Chamber. I did not inquire about it. If I had 
known that he was absent I would have announced my general 
pair with him and refrained from voting, unless I could have 
secured a transfer. I think in justice to him I should make this 
statement at this time. I am advised that he was absent on 
account of illness. My votes did not affect the result in any 
way. 

NAVAL MAGAZINE, ST. JULIENS CREEK, VA. (S. DOC. NO. 13). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the President of the United States, which 
was read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, May 1, 1917. 
Hon. THomAs R. MARSHALL, 
President of the Senate. 

My Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I inclose a letter from the Seec- 
retary of the Navy recommending that legislation be enacted by 
the Congress authorizing the Navy Department to proceed with 
the development of the site to be acquired as an addition to the 
naval ammunition depot, St. Juliens Creek, Va. 

The recommendation of the Secretary has my approval. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is uncertain whether 
the communication should go to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs or to the Committee on Appropriations. The Chair will 
send it to the Committee on Naval Affairs in the first instance, 
at least. 

Mr. MARTIN. My impression is that all such matters are 
treated as deficiencies and are being handled by the Conimittee 
on Approprintions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication and saeccom- 
panying papers will go to the Committee on Appropriations, 
then, and be printed. 

EXPORTS TO NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of April 16, 1917, statements of the exports from 
the United States to neutral countries, ete., which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States, agrees to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Dent, Mr. Frevps, Mr. Quin, Mr. Kaun, and 
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Mr. ANTHONY managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill CH. R. 3971) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a resolution 
of the House of Representatives of the Legislature of Nebraska, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Lincoln, Nebr., April 19, 1917. 


Hon. THOMAS R MARSHALL, 


Vice President, United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 
Drarn Str: I am inclosing herewith copy of resolution this day passed 
hy the House of Representatives of the Nebraska Legislature in regular 


session assembled. 
Very truly, yours, G. W. Ports, 
Chief Clerk, 

Resolved, That the following communication be sent by the chief 
clerk of this house - 

“ To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Statcs: 

“The House of Representatives of the State of Nebraska hereby 
petitions Congress to — a law prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of malt, spirituous, vinous, alcoholic, and intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes throughout the United States during the 
period of the war.” 

THOMAS, 
NORTON. 
FLANSBURG, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received a large 
number of petitions and resolutions praying for freedom or for 
home rule in Treland. They will be noted in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Chicago, IL; of New Bedford, Mass.; and of Boston, Mass. ; 
of the James Connolly Branch, Friends of Trish Freedom, of 
Taunton, Mass.; of Miss Jennie O’Brien, of Taconite, Minn. ; 
and of the Friends of Irish Freedom of Essex County, N. J., 
praying for the freedom of Ireland, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented telegrams from the congregation of the 
Methodist Church, of Rosedale, Ind., and the congregation 


of the First Baptist Church of Columbia, S. C.; petitions 
from the congregation of the Central North Broad Street 


Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia, Pa.; the congrega- 
tion of the United Brethren Church of Rich Valley, Ind.; 
of the ministry and laymen of Jersey Shore, Pa.; of the con- 
gregation of the Washington Street Methodist Church, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; of the Men’s Club of the Grace Evangelical 
Chureh, of Chicago, Ill.; of the alumni and friends of North 
Western College, of Chieago, Ill.; of the student body of the 
University of Oklahoma, of Norman, Okla.; of the congregation 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Swarthmore, Pa.; of 
the congregation of the Christ Lutheran Church, of Gettysburg, 
Pa.; and of the Texas Division of the United States Army for 
Food Service, praying for national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have resolutions adopted by the citizens 
of Grand Forks, N. Dak., at a great patriotic mass meeting in 
that city Tuesday evening, April 10, 1917, forwarded to me by 
Prof. MeVeigh, president of the University of North Dakota. 
These resolutions present the patriotic sentiment of the people 
of our State so strongly that I ask that they may be printed in 
the Recorp, together with the names of the committee. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolutions adopted by the citizens of Grand Forks, N. Dak., at a great 


patriotic mass meeting in that city Tuesday evening, April 10, 
1917. 

Whereas the President, through his messages te Congress, has laid be- 
fore us the conditions of the relations of our Government to the 
Government of the German Nation; and 

Whereas, in recognition of the facts so presented, being coerced and 


forced thereto by a ruthless war waged against it by the Imperial 


German Government, our Nation has recognized and declared to exist 
the said state of war thus relentlessly and cruelly forced upon us, and 
eur President has been autherized to make use ef all. the resources 
of the Nation for its protection, for the safeguarding of our people, 
and, as he has well said, “ to vindicate the principles of peace and 
of justice in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic 
pewer and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peo- 
a of the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will 
eneeforth insure the observance of those principles” : 

Now, therefore, the people of the city Grand Forks, N. Dak., in 
mass pene assembled, with bitterness toward none “ but with firm- 
ness in the right,” do hereby 


May 9 





Resolve— 

First. That as loyal and patriotic citizens we heartily ani 
oughly commend and approve the action of our President in . ; 
diplomatie¢ relations with the Imperial German Government: 9) - 

Second. That as loyal and patriotic American citizens We }, 
and thoroughly commend and onrreve the action of the Congress 
United States in recognizing and declaring to exist the war whi.) }. 
been waged against us; and Pare 

Third. That we promise our hearty and enthusiastic aid and 
to the Government in every step and act to protect the safer 
+ ae and the cause of freedom and democracy throughout thi: , 
anc 

Fourth. That we urge our Government to conduct the war 4) 
forced upon us with all the vigor, power, and strength of our Natio, 
and in thus resorting to arms to protect ourselves from the att... 
relentlessly made upon us we disclaim any desire or purpose of co 
quest or of waging any war other than in defense of our persons, ov 
property, and our sacred honor and in vindication of human pie};. 
and in the peace which follows this war it is our hope and prayer {hi 
our beloved Nation, which has through the years since its birt} ; 
the peoples of the earth in the pathway of individual freedom ayu 
erty, may then add its authority and its power to the authori nd 
torce of other nations and create and form with them an endyriy 
league of peace; and . 

Fifth. To this task we “ dedicate our lives and our fortunes, eyery{}iy« 
that we are and everything that we have, with the pride of those wh. 
know that the day has come when America is privileged to spond hor 
blood and her might for the principles that gave her birth and happy) 
ness and the peace which she has treasured ’’; and i 

Sixth. That the chairman of this meeting cause copies of thos: 
lutions to be made and that one of such copies be sent to the ); 
of the United States and one to each of the Senators and Repr 
tives of our State in Congress. . 

Gev. A. Bangs, Roger W. Cooley, Henry Holt, BE. P. Robert. 
son, J. B. Wineman, W. P. Davies, J. Nelson Kelly 
O. B. Burtness, Tom Parker Junkin, J. D. Taylor. Jon 
M. Gillette, P. O. Thorson, W. H. Matthews, committ: 


Mr. McCUMBER. I have a copy of resolutions passed in 4 
convention by the Equity Cooperative Exchange, of iny S{ate. 
It covers many phases of the questions involved in the war 
most of them, I think, relating to agriculture. [I ask that it 
may be printed in the Recorp, together with the names of the 
officers signing it, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to {ho 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to bq 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

5. 
LOYALTY, 


Whereas with war has come the supreme test of the Nation, 1 ssi. 
tating vast economical and scientific production of foodstulfs upon a 
seale heretofore undreamed of: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the members of the Equity Cooperative Parchanie in 
special convention assembled, That we pledge anew our loy:lty to the 
Nation, our faith in her democratie ideals, and our unswerving effort 
to omit no step which will make for increased production and the 1 
effectual cooperation in the sale and distribution of farm products 


II, 


THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD ELIMINATE SPECULATION AND FIX Pui 
FOUD PRODUCTS. 

That by reason of the unlimited speculation and systematized pri 
manipulation which has heretofore obtained in the so-called regular 
grain exchanges of the country, which practices are now immeasural 
increased 4 reason of the abnormal and unprecedented. conditions en 
forced by the war, the entire business of grain production has become 
a mere gamble, the outcome of which is determined by the ri 
gambling and speculative transactions which daily and hour!) 
and lowers the prices of commodities grown, which destroys sta 
bility of price and lends itself to dishonest and selfish manipulation, | 
the detriment and injury of loyal workers in the field; be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the Federal Government, as a war len 
— and for the protection of workers everywhere engaged in pro 
tion— 

First. To abolish forthwith the practice of price manipulation in 
grain exchanges, together with the instrumentality through wh) this 
is accomplished, namely, future trading in grain and grain prod 

Second. To fix and determine, with careful regard for the pres: 
disorganization of industry and the immensely increased acti! and 
prospective cost of production, a schedule of minimum prices for tu 
products sufficient to guarantee to the producer a reasonable retur! ( 
to insure him against the unnecessary gambling hazards of the pres) 
system. We call attention to the fact that practically all of the war 
ring nations have already adopted this course and that the r u 
stimulus to agriculture has been incalculable. 


iit. 


Resolved, That we commend the action of the Government | 
vestigation of the speculative ownership and sale of grain anil (0 
stuffs, and we arge the Government to take such steps as wil! |) 
undue and unjustifiable profits in the manufacture and distribulin! 
grain and grain products. We especially urge the Governmen' 
vestigate the profits growing out of the manufacture, sale, and 
tion of flour at present prices. 





4 a 
FARM LABOR, SEED, FEED, AND MONEY. 
Whereas an assured and competent supply of labor, seed for | BDg. 


and feed for farm animals is absolutely essential to pv!) 
ductions ; and : 
Whereas to our knowledge competent farm labor has been inc: & 
difficult to obtain in past years, good seed is_scarce and !' rm 
almost prohibitive, and many producers in the Northwest are | 
without feed for necessary farm animals and without mor ( 
tain or pay for the same: Therefore be it 
Resolved, We caih upon the Government, both State and Puie'’ 
and all the agencies of each—as well as upon the banks and all ee 
individuals with means, to assist the producers everywhere tu 00%" 
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ing necessary labor, seeds, and feed, and we further solemnly warn 
the country that unless cooperation and assistance is advanced the 
farmers of the Northwest can not hope to produce to the full limit 
of their capacity, and that assistance, if rendered at all, must be ren- 
aered Within a few weeks and before the planting season is over. 

' We carnestly suggest that the Government take immediate steps to 
wovide for the free, or practically free, transportation to and from 
the harvest fields of all persons in the cities who are able and willing 
to work on the farms, to the end that all idle and unproductive ele- 
ments of city population may be profitably and productively employed 
in agri ulture. 


wa 
TAXATION TO MEET WAR EXPENSES. 

Whereas our Government has authorized the raising of $7,000,000,000 
for war purposes; and 

Whereas it is evident to all that the raising of this stupendous sum is 
but a start upon future amounts which it will be necessary to raise 
in order to effectively prosecute the war; and 

Whereas, further, the experience of the European nations engaged in 
war has resulted in stupendous bonded indebtedness, which has al- 
ready entailed endless burdens upon posterity and even threatens 
to plunge the Governments of those nations into national bank- 
ruptey and repudiation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we demand that the Government of the United States 
adept a pay-as-we-go policy and refrain from burdening posterity and 
inviting tinancial ruin by the assurance of any bonds except for tem- 
porary purposes and for the additional purpose of loans to ally na- 
tions; that we call upon the Government to adopt a system of income 
taxation which shall place a tax of at least 10 per cent upon the excess 
of incomes over $2,500 and up to $5,000, and shall rapidly progress 
until, if the duration of the war and its cost make it necessary, all of 
that portion of incomes in excess of $50,000 shall be taken entirely ; 
that, further, a tax be imposed upon war profits which shall take a 
very large percentage of such profits, together with an increased tax 
upon all luxuries. 

We further call attention to the fact that the universal experience 
shows that permanent bond issues produce inflation, thereby increasing 
the eost of living and the cost to the Government of purchasing muni- 
tions and war supplies and generally financing the war. The taxation 
of incomes, luxuries, and war profits is a fair, equitable, and demo- 
cratic method of meeting war expenses. The poor man in the trenches 
will be called upon to give his all, even to his life. If maimed or in- 
jured, what he has given can not be returned. If the wealthy are 
merely called upon to invest in bonds, they give but little. The invest 
ment they make will be repaid with interest, and in the meantime it is 
exempt from taxation and secure. It would be inequitable to expect 
the poor man who, with sacrifice and suffering to himself and family, 
has fought the country’s battles in the trenches, to return to civil life 
and assume the more than life-long burden of taxation which would be 
necessary to repay the profitable war-loan investments of his wealthier 
and more fortunate »rother who merely loans money and performs no 
further service. 

We therefore demand, in the interests of equal and democratic serv- 
ice, and the efficient conduct of the war, that incomes and profits be at 
least equally as liable to conscription as human lives. 

We further demand that United States soldiers be paid a living wage 
of at least $40 per month, and we take the occasion to record our belief 
that after the end of the war the Government should show its loyalty 
to its defenders by making adequate provision for the comfortable main- 
tenance of all injured soldiers, together with their families and the 
families of the dead, not as a matter of charity, but as a matter of abso- 


lute right. 
ws 


Resolved further, That we extend to the city of Fargo, and particu- 
larly the Commercial Club of the city, our sincere appreciation of the 
uniform courtesy and hospitality which has been extended to us. 

VII. 

Resolved further, That copies of these resolutions be mailed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States and to all Members of the 
United States Congress from the Northwestern States. 

C. J. Ler, Fargo, N. Dak. 

ALEX 8. HILL, Newburg, N. Dak. 

J. W. BORING, Fargo, N. Dak, 

M. TRIGEN, Kramer, N. Dak. 

Cc. B. May, Argusville, N. Dak. 

APRAM BALDWIN, Oberon, N. Dak. 

BENJAMIN DRAKE, Minneapolis. Minn. 
_ Mr. WALSH. I present resolutions adopted by the Serbian 
Society of Red Lodge, Mont., pledging their loyalty to the 
Government, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 

printed in the-Recorp, as follows : 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Read Lodge, Mont., April 24, 1917. 
Hon. T. J. Watsn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: 1 take great pleasure ip transmitting to you the following 


oo ruttone passed by the Serbian Society of Red Lodge, Mont., April 


aa, AViis 
Whereas the United States of America is now at war with the Im- 
p wit rial German Government ; and 
‘ereas the Serbian Society of Red Lodge, Mont., numbers among 
''s more than 100 members men who, although their time of rest- 
‘lence in the United States is more or less of recent beginning, yet 
‘leld to none in their devotion to the principles of liberty and 


order, And who believe that in their leaving European soil and 
Joining their lives and fortunes with the lives and fortunes of 


native children of the Stars and Stripes they have established a 

“ — claim to recognition as members of the American family; and 
tek Centuries of fighting for freedom against oppression and 
‘yranpy have bred into the bone and blood of Serbians an instinct 

“R atte for their homes: Therefore be it 

united wat by the Serbien Society of Red Lodge, That we pledge our 
Amerien fy individual support and loyalty to the United States of 
of usin word and deed, and to the President of the United States 
of the Uatina ae to the Armies, Navies, and established institutions 
ed States of America ; and that we publish to the world our 
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allegiance to the cause of freedom and democracy in all lands and 
under all flags, and in particular onr allegiance to the banner of the 
United States of America and our determination to perform to the 
full extent of our knowledge and ability our utmost duty as citizens 
of this our country and protectors of this our flag, which resolution 
- _— reverently under the witness of the Almighty God; and further 
e 

“* Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the congressional delegation, Gov. S. V. Stewart, 
and the press. 


“MIKE D. Dimic, President 


Yours, very truly, 


Quincy Scorr, Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have received a brief letier 
from a farmer of my State breathing sentiments of patriotism 
so practical in their nature that I am moved to ask that it he 
read at the desk. 

There being no objection, the letter was read, as follows: 


Lavren, Monr., April 21, 19%. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
Washington, D. €. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I will be 5D years old the Ist day of next July. 
Rather old for the Army or Navy, but I see no reason that because a 
man is past military age that he shou.d not serve his country in time 
of war without being allowed to make a fortune out of his country’s 
misfortunes. I see no patriotism in raising wheat at $2 a bushel, and 
unless the Government takes some action to fix the price of wheat 
that is what it will cost. I have half interest in 225 acres of fall 
wheat, and will have about as much spring wheat sowed on my irri- 
gated land, and if the speculators fix the price each farmer will try to 
get all he can fer his wheat. But if our President would come out 
with one of his popular appeals to the patriotism of the farmers 1 be- 
lieve they would respond and feel that they were actually doing some 
thing worth while. 

I hate to think that I belong to a elass that think only of the al 
mighty dollar in a time like this. Farmers can raise wheat and make 
money—lots of it—at $1 a bushel. I have raised lots of wheat anid 
never received $1 a bushel until two years ago. 

I wish that you could see your way clear to use your great influence 


to require farmers io sell their wheat at not more than $1 direct 
to the General Government and require the mills to grind it at a 


reasonable price. I know that this seems like a queer proposition in 
America, but it looks reasonavle to me. 

I am teo old for the Armv o. Navy, as I said in the first place, and 
I have only one son, and he has lain in a sick room for more than six 
weeks fighting for his life against a very serious case of typhoid fever. 
Yesterday the fever turned and we feel sure now that he has won out, 
but it will be a long time before he is fit for active duty. For the 
sake of our own self-respect give us a chance to do the right thing and 


cut out the speculators. 
Sincerely, yours, L. A. Nurrina. 
Mr. BECKHAM. I have received a number of telegrams 
and communications from business firms and associations in 


my State, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. It will 


not be necessary to print all the names. 
There being no objection, the communications were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


LovuisvitLe, Ky., May 1, 1977. 
Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM, 
Nenate, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association of the South 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, and in order to make our country 
strong at this critical hour, we petition you to use your support to a 
measure prohibiting the manufacture of intoxicating liquer during the 
war. 

J. B. Loser, 
President Intercollegiate Prohibition Association 
Sc. P. Les, 
Vice President Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. 
D. H. WILert, 
Secretary Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. 
J. R. EASLEY, 
President Young Men’s Christian Association. 
NORMAN WILLIAMS, 
Vice President Young Men's Christian Association, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 30, 191%. 


Senater J. C. W. BecknamM, 


Washington, D. C.: 

The Men's Federation of Louisville. representing entire constituency 
of the Protestant churehes of the city, urge you to support pending 
legislation in Congress-for the prohibition of beverage liquor traflic, as 
a war measure; to conserve food supply; and promote factory and 
military efficieney. Patriotism and the welfare of our country appeal 


alike for this legislation 
Mirn’s FEDBRATION OF LOUISVILLE, 
«. J. Meppis, Merecutive Secretary. 
LOUISVILLE, KyY., April 30, 1917. 

Hon. J. C. W. BrcekuHaM, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: There are times when every man’s brain should be clear 
and his nerve steady. ‘The man in the factory and in the office can not 
work efficiently when he is slightly under the influence of liquor. 

We strongly urge the prohibition of the liquor traflic as a war meas 
ure, first, on account of efficiency; and, second, because it would save 
an immense amount of food products which the Government is strain 
ing every nerve to supply. 

Let's dare to do what we know is right. 


Very truly, 
m : Dow Wire & Iron Works, 


By W. Hume Looan, President 
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A petttion. 

We, the undersigned citizens of Bell County, Ky., respectfully request 
that you use all possipie efforts to effect the legislation prohibiting the 
use of grain in the distilling of liquors as a beverage or for other than 
wa: purposes throughout the duration of this present war. 

li. C. Perkins, J. T. Martin, W. L. Cooper, Henry Broughton, 
Joe Medlin, A. Linsfert, Russ Collins, J. 8S. Wilder, 
A. KB. Worley, E. R. Roberts, George Voe:veker, E. K. 
Young, D. H. Disney, C. J. Stines, Rosco Cadee, A. P. 
Stecle, Thomas Polly, James Green, C. H. Harris, E. R. 
Nicholson, W. L. Harmon, W. D. Wilder, George W. 
Roberts, H. B. Trozer, J. D. Dusini, Russ Chappin, 
W. A. Stines, F. BE. Gilbert, J. S. White, B. Mullin, Sam 
Hickey, Hl. Phipps, 8. B. Day, C. H. Thomson, E, L. 
Green, Levi Slover, W. N. Taylor, C. T. Kirby, Charles 
B. Richardson, D. L. Soard, Dr. Charles V. Stark, L. 
Castle, A. D. Hill, W. C. Smith, H. C. Johnson, Frank 
Vance, R. C. Mullins, Jonas Jones, Tom Sulfridge, 
J. M. Richardson, J. L. Tugman, C. G. Turner, Henr 
Dixon, C. O. Haskins, Fred Hohwarth, W. G. Fultz, J. -. 
Martin, Missionary to Southeastern Kentucky, Box 372, 
Harlan, Ky. 


COVINGTON, Ky., April 30, 1917. 

My Dear Senator BecKHAM: I am inclosing a petition which I have 
confidence you can best use for the purpose we have in view. 

I hope you will not only labor for the suppression of the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages but will do all = can to prevent entrenching the 
business more deeply by making it a large contributor through revenues 
of our Nation. We do not want our Nation supported by 1evenues on 
vicious business of any kind. Let us have an income tax that will 
reach the lowest income as weil as the highest, equitably, and let us 
all individually contribute our share of our Nation’s cost. 

No true American can want some one else to pay his debt to our 
Government. Let all be taxed. 

Very sincerely, 
Hvueu L&itH, 
Minister First Presbyterian Church, Covington, Ky. 


— 


LEXINGTON, KyY., April 25, 1917. 
To Hon. J. C. W. BeckHAM, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We, the following residents of Lexington, Ky., realizing that our 
country faces a great war in which the conservation of food and man- 
hood are prime essentials, and learning that the military encampment 
near our city is likely to be increasesd to from ten to forty thousand 
young men, we call upon our National Congress to pass and our Presi- 
dent to sign a law enacting prohibition for our entire territory, at least 
during the continuance of the present war, in order that our young men 
may not have to face the inevitable danger of being preyed upon by the 
traffickers in intoxicating liquors, and in order that food-bearing grains 
may not be more than wasted by being converted into strong drink 
during these months of national peril. 

THOMAS B. Roperts 
(And others). 


Newport, Ky., April 30, 19f7. 
Hon. J. C. W. BeckHaAm, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As loyal citizens of the United States, we hereby petition 
you in the interest of our country that as a war measure our food crops 
shall be conserved, and that we shall have prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic liquors. When our entire population could 
be fed for many months each year by the grain that is turned into 
liquor and other intoxicants, and when our men are rendered inefficient 
by the drinking of the article manufactured from the grain, it furnishes 
its own reason why consistency should cause laws to be enacted to rid 
ourseives of this great impediment to victory. 

Yours, very truly, 
LeRoy M. ANDERSON, 
Pastor Central Christian Church. 


Signed by the members present Sunday, April 29, 1917. 


Hon. J C. W. BeckHAm, 
United States Senator from Kentucky, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: A nation’s trial tests the loyalty alike of its leaders and its 
people. ‘The war which we have entered at the call of justice and 
humanity has made more acute the food crisis at home and the prob- 
lem of hunger among our smitten brothers elsewhere. We commend 
our President's call to our people to increase and preserve in every 
possible way out country’s food supply. 

To this end we urge the ssage of such laws as shall prevent, at 
least during our natioral crisis, the use of needed fruit and grain for 
the manufacture of alcoholic drinks. We therefore urge our President 
and lawmakers to express now that high honor and humanity which 
called us to take up arms by such legislation as shall conserve this 
fruit and grain for food and sball aoreeners that greater treasure of 
our homes—the strength and honor of the young men who are answer- 
ing the country's call—that they render the best service now and when 
the war is over. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Jas. H. WHITE 
(And others). 


We the undersigned citizens of the city of Covington, State of Ken- 
tucky, respectfully petition the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to prohibit the manufacture and distribution of alcoholic beverages 
threughout the United States and its dependencies. Especially do we 
desire this in these times of the stress of war. 

HARRIET NORRIS 
(And others). 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I present a petition of the 


ministers and laymen of the Sioux Falls district of the Dakota 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of South Dakota, 
and also of a large number of citizens of my State, which I ask 
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may be referred to the appropriate committee for serio, J 
I may say, I hope favorable, consideration. a 
The petitions were referred to the Committee on the Jy), 

as follows: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of Brookings, Wessington S), 
Mitchell, Holmquist, Emery, Pierre, and St. Lawrenco 
the State of South Dakota. ; 

Mr. GRONNA. The Committee on Agriculture and Pp, 
are now holding hearings upon various bills for the eons: 
of food. <A certain gentleman from Michigan, Mr. ©) 
Slocum, who is supreme secretary of the Gleaners, a fy; 
organization, appeared before that committee. I have 9 ja. 
gram from him since his return to Michigan, which I 9<) 

s read. I think it contains a great deal of valuable jy: 
tion. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as fi) )o 


DETROIT, MICH., May 1. 


Hon. ASLE J. GRONNA, 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 


Ilave tabuiated returns from 176 farmers, who average 120 ; 
They will plant 1,958 acres of beans, 739 acres of potatoes, 2.255 9 
of corn, and 1,918 acres of fall wheat. They will plant under a mini; 
guaranty 3,037 acres of beans, 1,273 acres of potatoes, 3,077 
corn, and 3,228 acres of fall wheat. This means an increase jn jeans 
1,079 acres; potatoes, 534 acres; corn, 692 acres; wheat 1.216 ; 
Remember these farmers are not asking for help. This organiz:{ 
lend $10,000 to members for seed at interest of 24 per cent 
minimum guaranty. Quick action necessary. 

GRANT H. Stocus. 
Supreme Sccretary of Glean 


uber 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a number of telegrams asking foy 
national prohibition. A few of them protest against an increase 
in postal rates. They are all very brief, and I ask that they 
may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to |e 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BISMARCK, N, Dak., April 2/, 117, 
Senator A, J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Please urge support of all prohibition measures up to date. 
W. M. LANGER, Attorney General. 


-— 


BISMARCK, N, DaAk., April 2/, 19/7. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Wire passage of dry-zone camps ; also prohibit sale ee to soldiers, 
T. L. WATKINS, 
- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 23, 11. 


Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

My associates in Russell Miller Milling Co., Wells-Dickey Co., an‘ 
Electric Steel Elevators Co. agree with me in recommending war pr 
hibition, for reasons quite needless to repeat. Should you be in accord, 
will you please furnish copies of this message to Minnesota and North 
Dakota Representatives. 

E. P. WELLs, President. 


EGELAND, N. Dak., April 25, 1917. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Church of the Brethren here at Egeland are unanimous in fave: 
of prohibition, and urge your support to make the liquor traffic of the 
Nation a war-emergency measure so as to conserve food supply. 


Yours, truly, 
A. M. Swarr, Pastor. 


KenMArRE, N. Dak., April 23, YL. 
Senator A, J. GRONNA, 

Washington, D. C. : 

HonorABLE Sin: We, the representatives of the Woman's Christin 
Temperance Union of Kenmare, N. Dak., respectfully petition you 
support the movement for national prohibition as an emergency Wi 
measure. 

We feel that this step is absolutely necessary for the prop 
servation of our foodstuffs and the manhood of the country. 


full ly > 
Respectfully, yours Mrs. Kate Hvucues, 


Mrs. RutTH SPeEAKEr 
Comm tf 


Vater City, N. Dak., April 2), 0% 
Senator A. J. GRoNNA, 5 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: The Ministerial Association of Valley City. \. 1"". 
at its meeting held on April 24, 1917, unanimously voted to opp. 
President Wilson, Senators, and Representatives, urging the pron’ 
of the liquor traffic in the Nation as a war-urgency measure. item 
seem as though circumstances demand such action, and the ao ') 
feels confident that it would be in accordance with the wish: \' '" 
congregations represented, as well as the wishes of the majory al 
the people in this community. The association sincerely hoi * 

rays that the administration can see its way clear to enact | leg 


ation, i 
J. F. S. Bouwnnorr, (!' 
Ernest A. MARTELL, *¢ 


It we 


nan 
etary. 
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JAMESTOWN, N. Dak., April 26, 1917. 
Wooprow W1iLson, President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: The session of the First Presbyterian Church of James- 
t wn. N. Dak., recommend and urge that you use your influence to have 
Congress enact laws prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor as & War measure, SO as to conserve the foed supply and in- 
co the military efficiency of the Nation. 
Yours, very respectfully, H. B. ALLEX, 
Clerk of Session, 


lion. 


crease 


lion. A. J. GONNA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The above letter was sent to the President. 
vour influence for the enactment of such a law. 
: Yours, very truly, HW. B. ALLEN, 

Clerk of Session. 


Please use 


Forir Rice, N. DAK., April 26, 1917, 
llon. A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned voters of Fort Rice, N. Dak., supporters of the 
North Dakota Enforcement League, earnestly desire to see a nation- 
wide prohibition of the liquor traffic, 

8S. C. QuUIST. H. McDONALD. 
O. PAULson. H. Davis. 
P.4WYTHER. B. GwWYTHER. 
R. GwWYTHER. ‘ J. Wrap. 
J. GwWYTHER, GEO, LANEY. 
G. COLBy. 
SneRnwoop, N. DAK., April 6, 1917. 
lion, A. J. GRONNA, 

Washington, D, C.: 

We, as mothers and members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in behalf of our boys who are responding to their country’s call, 
do respectfully and earnestly appeal to you to do all within your power 
for nation-wide prohibition as a war emergency measure, to conserve 
foodstuffs, and for health and efficiency im this time ef our Nation’s 


reed, Also to close dens of vice. 
AniceE M. GoneEeEn, 
Acting Corresponding Secretary. 
Baru GATE, N. Dak., April 39, 1917. 
Senator Astrn J. GRONNA, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Every town and community in Pembina County strongly favors na- 
tional prohibition as am emergency war measure. 
_ ©. STAGERMAN, 
Sunday School Temperance Superintendent for County. 


— 


Epartry, N. Dak., April 28, 1917. 
Senator ASLE J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Edgeley (N. Dak.) Woman's Christian Temperance Union _peti- 
tions for the immediate enactment of national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic as a war emergency measure. As mothers we insist on 
ie duty of the Nation to protect our boys whom we give to protect the 
Nation. 

Epcetey UNIoN, 
WILKINSnURG, Pa., April 30, 1917, 
Hon. ASLE J. GRONNA, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: Your bill to prevent grain being wasted by brewers and 
distillers is a good one. Bread has gone to 10 and 15 cents a loaf 
here to-day. My brother was killed by the Pennsylvania Railread 
October 6, 1915, after having spent his last dollar for whisky. If we 
are to have conscription, let the whole United States vote on it. 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOUN TIOUSEL. 


_— 


EDGELBY, N. Dak., April 24, 1917. 
Senator ASLE J. GRONNA, 
Washington, DP. C.: 

We request the immediate prohibition of the liquor traffic as an 
emergency war measure, the conservation of our food supplies, the pro- 
tection of our sons in the service, and prevent the traffic and giving 
aid and comfort to eur enemies. We have given our sons for the coun- 
try’s protection and appeal to you to safeguard them. 

Charles Gunther, Jake Anderson, A. J. Kesler, James Layler, 
W. T. Martin, H. E. Sox, Ralph Hall, W. R. Scobic, 
Jud Brown, C. R. Crowley, E. C. Harrison, Geo. Bulmer, 
Chas. Sturgeon, Aug. Brodtkers, J. Flannery, L. 8S. 
Howe, M. M. Miracle, W. C. Gray. 


: Epcever, N. Dax., April 24, 1917. 
Senator AsLE J. Gronwa, 
u Washingion, D. C.: 
The Bdgeley (N. Dak.) Methodist Episcopal Church congregation, by 
whanimeus rising vote, urge immediate national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic as a war emergency measure, to conserve food supply, to 
protect our sons in service, to increase national military and working 
- ‘eacy, and thus and in other ways to stop the traffic, aid, and com- 
ert to the enemy. 
A. Lixcouyx Saute, Pastor. 
Cuas. GuNTHER?P, President Trustees, 


: s LEY, N. DAK., April 2}, e 
Senator Aste J. GRONNA — pril 24, 2917. 


Washington, D. O.: 
ie” i father giving a son te the service, I beg for immediate prohibi- 
) of the liquor traffic as a war emergency measure, to conserve 
efficiency, and food, our boys and our crops for our country, 
er for the great liquor ally of our enemy. 
A. Lixcotn Srutse, Methodist Pastor, 


norals, 
but neith 
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To._ury, N. DAK., April 2), 191. 





Senator A, J. GRronna, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you, as our representative, to do ail within your power to 
obtain national prohibition as a war emergency measure to save our 
husbands, fathers, sons, and lovers from moral degradation. 

Mrs. 8S. F. BEER, 
President Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Tolley, N. Jak. 


. Farsco, N. Dak., April 24, 197. 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We earnestly request immediate prohibition of the liquor tratii 


to conserve the food supply and to promote factory, farm, and Army 
efficiency. 
Bristot & Sweer HARNESS Co., 
By F. C. Bristor, 
SENTINEL BUTTE 
ty W. F. PErerson. 
FarGco PLUMBING & IIBATING Coe., 
By P. W. Farnam, 


SADDLERY Co., 


GRraxD Forks, N. DAK., April 26, 1917. 


Senator A. J. Gron 


Washington, 


NA, 


D. C.: 


The executive committee of the North Dakota Bankers’ Association 
on food production ask if possible, that your good service be en 
listed with the proper authorities to have all time put in as farm 
laborers by our men who have homesteads to count the same as if 


actually living on the homestead. We 
steaders to help with our crops; we also strongiy favor selective 
scription so as to save our boys for farm werk. 
WeEsLIE C. McDOwELt, 
Chairman, Marion, N. 


want Montane-Dakota hen 


Drak. 


Lisson, N. DaKk., April 24, (90. 
Senator A, J, GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The North Dakota druggists have no desire nor wish to evade just 
burden of taxation, but do protest against the imposition in the form 
of a stamp tax as it is discriminating and disturbing to trade condi 
tions, brings about unfair methods of competition, and is unsatisfa 
tory to manufacturers and dealers, 

W..&. 
Dakota Pharmaceutical 


PARKER, 
4 ssociation, 


North 


Secretary 


DICKINSON, N. DAK., April 27, #917. 
Senater A, J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The bill increasing postal rates and establishing zones will work 


hardship and almest make circuletion ef seme high-class publications 
prohibitive in certain localities. Any fair effort on your part to avoid 
this condition will be duly appreciated by the undersigned readers of 
the Christian Science Monitor, published in Boston, Mass. 
N. Malcolm, B. B. Davis, A. O. Ross, A. Jensen. B. 
Brenick, E. H. Knapp, C. 
Egan, C. Fink, FE. Bradford. 


Suther 
land, O. P. Langdon, C. 


Goodall, L. 


GRAFTON, N. Dak., April 27, 191, 
lon, A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Bill increasing postal rates and establishing zones will werk hard- 
ship and almost make circulation of some high-class publications pro 
hibitive in certain localities. Any fair efforts on your part to avoid 
this condition wiil be duly appreciated by the undersigned readers of 
the Christian Science Monitor, published in Boston, Mass. 

W. C. TREUMANYS. 
L. KE. Gray. 

B. Dun». 

A. DUNN. 

A. Hoover. 

EK. B. TREUMAN,. 
A. M. Grover. 
Hi. ©. WALTER. 


DeEvILS LAKE, N. DAK., April 27, 117, 
GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Bill increasing postal rates and establishing zones wili work har 
ship and make circulation of some high-class publications prohibi 
tive in certain localities. Any fair effort on your part to avoid this | 
condition will be duly appreciated by the undersigned readers of the 
Monitor, published in Boston, Mass. 


Senator A. J. 


FEpGar LArve. 

Gerorce A. KELLOG, 

Cc. W. KEetey, 

A. L. Sirs. 

Cc. E. Dani. 
GnAXND Forks, N. DAK., April 27, 1917. 
Senator A, J. GRonNaA, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Bill increasing postal rates and establishing zones will work hard 
ship and almost make circulation of some high-class publications pro 
hibitive in some localities. Any fair effert on your part to avoid 
this cordition will be duly appreciated by the undersigned readers of 
the Christian Science Monitor, published in Boston, Mass. 


H. N. WELLS. 
t'. W. GRAVES, 
HW. W. NUNN. 
Ww. P. Davil 

3. JD. Bacon. 
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ae ABERDEEN, S. Dak., April 27, 1917, Mr. KENYON presented petitions of sundry citizens oy } 
: * “weehtasten, B: 0.3 praying for national prohibition as a war measure, whic), 
Our president, Herbert Myrick, suggested to Mr. Krrcutn, by letter | T@ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
April 12, equitab'e plan for war tax estimated to produce millions Mr. HITCHCOCK presented petitions of sundry citiz 


from publications it taxes in accordance with their ability to pay. | N rif visloti 
Myrick wrote him April 25, showing that proposed doubling or trebling oe caer aoe enn a legislation to pi 
of second rates or zone system would utterly bankrupt our own acture of food products into intoxicating liquor, 

farm periodical and many others. He has to-day wired Mr. Kircnin | Were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Fores 
that if they prefer war-tax advertising, it might be stamp tax upon He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Nel)» 


invoices for advertising and publicity of all forms whatsoever, includ- 4 : ; 
ing posters, billboards, window signs. Beginning at 1 per cent for | Proposing methods of taxation to meet the expenses of tl. \\.; 


$5 to $99, increases graduated upward to 5 per cent upon invoices of | Which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


$2,000 and over. Would suggest 1 cent tax upon each package mailed He also presented a petition of members of the Nine \j| 
by parcel post, producing $15,000,000. Please urge these views on é : aa ‘ ai ae eee Mile Dis 
KiIrcHin, RAINEY, Dixon, ForpNEY. and LoNGwortH. National needs trict of the Interstate Canal System, of Minatare, Nebr., praying 
of farms press more than ever in this crisis. Do not annihilate them, | to be allowed the benefits of the farm-loan act, whic, 
WILLIAM C. ALLEN, referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Editor the Dakota Farmer. He also presented a petition of the United Improv 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam in receipt of resolutions adopted by the | Clubs, of Greater Omaha, Nebr., praying for the enact) 
City Council of Wilmington, Del., relating to the acquisition of a | legislation to prevent speculation in foodstuffs, which \: 
canal connecting the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, which I] ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ol 


ask to have printed in the Recorp without reading. Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Mothers’ Coy) 
There being no objections, the resolutions were ordered to be | of Dallas; the congregation of the Grace Presbyterian C ; 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: of Temple; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Univ, of 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 19, 1917. Yoakum; of the congregation of the College Avenue Presjy. 
Whereas it has become alarmingly apparent that the Chesapeake & Dela-| terian Church, of Fort Worth; and of sundry citizens of Loy. 


ware Canal in time of war would be absolutely necessary for the per- J . : ‘ os ape 
fect protection of a great portion of the Atlantic coast, with its great view and Amarilla, all in the State of Texas, praying 


cities and important manufacturing plants: Therefore be it national prohibition, which were referred to the Committe: 
Resolved by the Council of Wilmington, That Congress is hereby urged the Judiciary. 

to take immediate action looking toward the purchase of the canal or He also presented petitions of Council No. 59, Uni : 

to institute immediate proceedings for acquiring the same by condemna- eormced : ; pe = No. ov, United Con 

VM mae ae bi mercial Travelers of America, of Houston, and of sundry 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators | zens of Sherman and of Harrison County, all in the State o 


and Representative in Congress; and be it further T s , ili sarvica siintieis Any 
Resolved, That the Council of Wilmington heartily approves of Senator seaeea praying ~t compulsory military service, which were 

SauLspury’s interest in the project and his endeavor to have the Goy- | Order o lie on the table. 

ernment purchase or condemn the canal, and the council respectfully Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the congregation of {Jy 


solicits the cooperation of Senator WoLcorrT and Representative PoLk in ; eee : “4 ; Beaters 
bringing about the Government control of the canal, and later of its | [manuel Baptist Church, of Newton; the Committee of iublic 


improvement. Safety, of Hanover; the Woman’s Club, of Norwood: aid the 
Tuer MAyor AND CoUNCIL OF WILMINGTON, Public Safety Committee, of Whitman, all in the State of Mas- 
By Wenry C. di of the Councli sachusetts, praying for national prohibition as a war measure 
Attested: , which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
(SEAL. } oe ee, He also presented a petition of the Committee on [y)))\! 
erk of the Council. | safety, of Hanover, Mass., pledging support to the Presi: 
Mr. PITTMAN. I have a couple of telegrams, one addressed | which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 


by the governor of my State to the President, urging the prohibi- STEN 
tion of the manufacture of spirituous liquors from food grain Mr. SHERMAN. 
during the war. The second telegram is from prominent men in 
the State of Nevada, taking the opposite view. I ask that both 
telegrams may be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 


I present resolutions of the Board of Super- 
visors of Rock Island County, Ill., which I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 








printed in the Recorp, as follows: Waren we eee <r eeenee Fe peda pamrnces the doctri 
. ; of “ the greatest good to the greatest number,” a republican for 
Carson City, April 20, 1917. government is based upon the principle of deriving its just pov 
Hion. Wooprow WILSON, President of the United States, from the consent of the governed, therefore the people, the great 
Washington, D. O.: number, constitute the government; its official representatives are its 
I most earnestly and respectfully urge you to use your great influence Servants, to work out and enforce such policies as are best calculated 
in securing adoption of national prohibition during period in which to guarantee equal rights to all, special privileges to none; and 
we are at war. ‘The economic waste resulting from the manufacture and | Whereas government in the broadest sense exercises authority in 1 
use of liquors, amounting, directly and indirectly, in this country each lating action, control, supervision; while such control implies rez 
year to a sum estimated as equal to more than a third of the $7,000,- lation by established laws, government is even more; it ma) 
000,000 which you have just provided as a war fund, should not be nize an emergency, an unforeseen occurrence, or accommodation 
allowed to continue at such a time as this. I am sure that you prop- circumstances calling for immediate remedy and direct by a1 
erly want advices regarding intelligent public sentiment on a question will; and 
of this character, and I do not hesitate to say, after investigation, that | whereas an emergency now exists—an emergency of the gravest 
Nevada is strongly favorable to the proposition of utilizing all our ter, an emergency demanding immediate relief—in our beloved 
needed food resources beneficially, of increasing national efficiency, and tion, dedicated to the eternal principle of equal rights, tl 
decreasing internal disorder by an inhibition of the manufacture and mass of our people are struggling under the burden of unnatural a 
sale of all spirituous neers, at least during the present crisis. Here abnormal price inflation, constantly soaring higher and higher, wn! 
we have ay ey prohibition by the initiative, and it is confidently the bare necessities of life are beyond the reach of the ave! 
predicted by those best able to judge that it will carry. 5 comes; in the land of sovereigns we are dominated by kings mor 
Emmet D. Borie, Governor, arbitrary then absolute monarchs or petty despots—food kin rs, oil 
res : ngs, fue ngs, mea ngs, transpor on monarchs, and despots 
rs Me / RENO, NeEv., May 1, 1917, controlling every necessity—until the old principle of supply ani de 
Hon. Kry F reruan, sok ee mand has nothing to do with market quotations ; and 
PERE Sr, a5 : Whereas the method of “investigation” as practiced in recent years 
The following message is self-explanatory ; show Senator NEWLANDS: has proven ineffective, lengthy investigations, elaborate collection | 
“The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, WOODROW WILSON: evidence, and the slow process of conclusion fail as a palliatiy: 
“ Washington, D. O.: sume unreasonable lengths of time, during which the peop' 


, elief now, immed 
“Your EXcCELLENCY: The utterances conveyed to you by the Hon. unrelieved, and ultimately come to naught, rel , 

Fmmet Boyle, governor of Nevada, asking for national prohibition do | _ 18 the imperative demand; and iu 

not speak the sentiments of Nevada. Therefore we pray you, in your | Whereas our Government is supreme in its power to protect - citizens, 
wisdom, knowing that you will not let the minority govern the majority, if its lawfuliy established means are inadequate to meet (his cue’ 
to consider our wishes as well and not grant national prohibition, thereb gency, its duty is clear—do it by arbitrary will. Confiscation is) 


working innumerable sufferings and hardships on loyal and true Ameri- suggested nor even desired, but compulsory action of no olin hh 
cans, whose livelihood would be taken from them. Nevada stands character, yet plainly within the province of the authoritics, mus! 
first, proportionately, in its quota of enlistments, but that is not due protect the people if needs be: Therefore be it ae 
to those who ask national prohibition of you now. The enlistments Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of Rock Island Cow! Jil, 
have come from our class of people, who are just as loyal and patriotic | That we memorialize our President and our Senators and Represent 
as any in Nevada, and, no matter what happens, we are with you.” tives in Congress to act quickly, decisively, and fearlessly in rests: 


H. G. Humphrey, chairman State Republican central com-| the abnormal inflation of food prices, and see to it, by an) 
mittee ; George Wingfield, mine owner and banker ; 8. M.| means at their disposal, that our people be now relieved from (> 
Pickett, chairman Democratic State central committee ; necessary, uncall for, and unwarranted condition; and be it turth 
Roy W. Stoddard, attorney at law; Frank J. Byington, Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the records ©! this 
mayor of the city of Reno; H. ii. Kennedy, cashier | poard and copies furnished to the President of the United St and 
Reno National Bank; C, A. Stout, stockman ; A. Parker | to our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Lewis, M. D., physician; Washoe Building Trades : 

Council, by George Townshend, president; Reno Busi- | STATE OF er me ; 

uess Men's Association, by P. Y. Gillson; Reno Central Rock Island County, 88: oer 
Trade and Labor Council, by B. F. T. Schmidt, secretary ; I, Henry B. Hubbard, county clerk and clerk of the board ©! * rat 
United Nevada Industries, by John J. Donnelly, execu- | visors in and for the county and State aforesaid, do hereby cer’) (i 
live secretary. the foregoing is a true copy of a resolution introduced by Suyrye™ 
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/ Mr. President, at this time I ask per- 
mission in view of the character of the petition presented to say 


YLT. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE. 
i] and unanimously adopted by the board on the 25th day of Mr. McCUMBER. 
« 
* 2a hand and seal, at Rock Island, Ill, this 26th day of | % 
\, \. P. 1917. just a word. 


Hlenry B. HvuBBarp, 
County Clerk. 
\Iy) MYERS presented resolutions of the Hardin Community 

Montana, favoring selective conscription, which were 
ord { to lie on the table. 

I[o also presented a petition of the Hardin Community Club, of 
Moutuua, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the opening to settlement of the Crow Indian Reservation, which 
vas peferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He «iso presented a petition of the Presbytery of Kalispell, 
Mont.. praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit appro- 
nrintious for sectarian purposes, which was referred te the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Ile also presented resolutions of Hell Gate Lodge, No. 383, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Missoula, Mont., 
pledging support to the President on all preparedness measures, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I present telegrams from the mayor and 
prominent citizens of Riverton, in my State, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recor. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows : 


RIVERTON, Wyo., April 29, 1917. 


Joun TB. KENDRICK, 
t pited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Labor question is a serious problem. Many acres of fertile land un- 
tilled. crops not planted, teams standing idle, while saloons are filled 
with indifferent and intoxicated laborers. Wages being high, it requires 
only a week's work to provide sufficient funds for the average laborer 
to live in a saloon for a month. Closing saloons and [mies «pry sale 
of liquor wil! not only give us more laborers but all help will be more 
relinule and trustworthy. Liquor traftiec is the producers’ greatest 
handicap, and unless remedied immediately many acres will not be 
ultivated; crops will not be planted, cultivated, or harvested. Pros- 
pects for coming crops are — discouraging and Congress should sup- 
press liquor traffic without delay and confiscate all grain hoarded by 
rowortes and distilleries. 

J. A. Defelder, mayor of Riverton; Riverton Commercial 
Club, J. A, Defelder, president; W. T. Judkins; Earl 
Warren; O. N. Gibson; Riverton Review; I’. Chatter- 
son ; George F, Dobeler; Albert B. Tonkin, M. D.; Thad 
if. Stratton: R. W. Warren; J. G. Jewitt; A. P. Nesbitt ; 
W. J. Martin; W. H. Bower. 


Riverton, Wyo., April 29, 1917. 
Ifon. JouNn B, KENDRICK, 
scnate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

lo-day’s joint telegram describes actual conditions here. Best ranches 
ley have many teams idle for want of labor. Streets and saloons 
of men who decline work at exorbitant wages offered. Our situation 
serious, principally due to drunkenness among laborers, who can’t 
st liquor when they have money. Instant suppression of all liquor 
trafhe would bring great rellef. 


full 


EARL WARREN. 


RivertTON, Wyo., April 29, 1917. 
lion, JoUN B. KENDRICK, 
ciate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Joint telegram states exact truth. Farmers 
vind relief from handicap of liquor traffic, 


and business interests 


J. G. Jewitt. 
EXEMPTIONS FROM DRAFT. 


Mr. MCCUMBER. TI present a petition signed by Rev. Chris- 
tian Reimehe on behalf of the Mennonite congregation of 
Harvey, N. Dak., praying that they and other noncombatant 
Christians be exempt from compulsory service. I ask that it 


Mav | 


\ be printed in the Recorp. 
there being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


fhe Mennonites of this country are either immigrants or the 
au ‘endants of immigrants from various countries in Europe which 
oes ‘eff to aveld compulsory military service. Assurance was given 
‘hom by high officials of the United States, including President Grant 
isis, that they need fear no compulsory conscription here. 
ty a leW Of this our attitude regarding military service we petition 
aad Congress of the United States to exempt us and other noncom- 
‘Ol Christians from all compulsory military training and service in 
‘vent of the enactment of such a law. 
1, Uf people are mostly engaged in agriculture and are in every wa 
ot citizens. They pray for this exemption because. they try to fol- 
" word Jesus Christ, stated in Matthew 5: 44— 


mn 
in 18 


‘he doctrine of our 
),,..'o Your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
cay JM tae pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 

Ou hope that this petition will be granted is based on the fact that 
“nil the te hacy the conscience of the individual is duly considered 
‘© further fact that in Canada our brethren have. been assured 


by tha 


Saas sovernment that the exemption for which we pray is granted 


‘nonite congregation at Harvey, N. Dak., April 28, 1917. 
CRISTIAN Retmcue, Pastor. 


M 


I wish also to present another petition in the form of a tele- 
gram from New York. This petition reads: 

We strongly urge your suprort of exemption from military service 
for those who have conscientious, moral, or spiritual objections to war- 
fare. Why should Quakers be allowed more freedom of conscience 
than other equally moral and spiritual persons? Freedom of conscience 


should be the sacred right of each individual. Without it there can be 
no progress. 


Evsie B. Go_psMIrH, 
Epviri Bore. 

In view of the position which I took yesterday, I ask per- 
mission at this time to say that if all the Christian people of 
the world, or even a half of them, were like this congregation 
of Menonites, or other noncombatant Christians referred to in 
the gospel of Matthew, if all were so kindly disposed there 
would be no war and never an occasion for compulsory service. 
But unhappily the world is not so constituted. In every age 
of the world the greater military nations have bullied, attacked, 
crushed, and enslaved the nonmilitary and peace-loving nations. 
And as liberty is better than slavery, as justice and right must 
be defended by force, as no nation can long exist that will not 
oppose force with force, I hold it the sacred duty of every 
citizen to bear his breast to the onslaught and draw his sword 
in defense of liberty and nationality. 

As governments are instituted for the sole and only purpose 
of protecting the weak from the strong, the lowly from the 
great, and as in this country the people themselves are the 
Government, the obligation of each citizen to furnish his moiety 
of the force necessary to enforce the laws or defend the life of 
the Nation becomes imperative. 

So, too, Mr. President, I have a conviction as deeply rooted 
and earnest as that which ever rested upon a religious creed, 
that the citizen whose property and liberty and very life are 
protected by his government and by the lives and liberties of 
other members of society owes to that country a debt which 
can only be repaid in the tender of like sacrifices. Imbued with 
this conscientious creed concerning the duty of American citizen- 
ship. I could not, without a gross violation of my conviction, vote 
to relieve any class from the sacred duty of citizenship. 

This view, Mr. President, also answers the second petition. 
There is not, there can not be, such a thing as a moral right of 
exemption from the performance of moral duty. 

SELECTIVE DRAFT. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, some days ago I received on one 
morning 19 telegrams from the town of Malden, Mo., one of 
which I read to the Senate, concerning what is known as the 
selective draft or conscription bill, then pending. I then ex- 
pressed some wonderment as to how these 19 men in one com- 
paratively small town had waked up suddenly to send this bunch 
of telegrams on the same morning and just what influence had 
operated to excite their sudden spasm of patriotism. I stated 
that I would send a copy of the Recorp containing my remarks 
to each one of the senders of these telegrams with the hope of 
finding out how it happened. This morning I am in receipt of 
a letter, the body of which I will read, as follows: 

Noticigg your comment on the telegram received by you from Malden, 
I am inclosing you a circular letter which likely explains the sudden 
outbreak of patriotism. I have not heard of any enlistments from 
Malden, however. Stand by your convictions. Your friends will be 
able to do the rest. 

Yours, very truly. 

Mr. President, the letter inclosed is from St. Louis and was 
sent to the writer of the letter I have just read. It is headed 
“St. Louis Branch, The National Security League.” It is an 
appeal sent out April 24, broadcast, I assume—certainly to prac- 
tically all the senders of the telegrams I received. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the letter I hold in my hand from the Security 
League was sent to any other towns or post offices than that of 
Malden, although it would seem strange if that were not so. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask to have this letter from the 
chairman of the branch of the National Security League at St. 
Louis printed in my remarks. 

This is not important, and I would not refer to it at this time 
except that I had stated when I brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate some days ago that I would seek to ascer- 
tain through what inspiration this propaganda was begun and 
has been carried on, I think this is the explanation. It was 
the result of suggestion or solicitation. I ask to have the letter 
printed in the Recorp without reading; that is to say, I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., April 25, 1917. 


Dear Sim: Our country is at war with the greatest military power that 
the world has ever known, and we are face to face with a crisis 
which every American citizen must do his part. 

It is your duty and ours to support President Wilson in every way 
in our power. 

Ile is badly in need of your support now, and we appeal to you to 
telegraph and write your Congressman to stand by the President and 
to vote for the bill that he advocates, providing that our Army shall 
be raised by selective conscription. 

Selective conscription means that the War Department shall select 
and conscript as soldiers those who are best fitted to be soldiers. It 
means that those who are working on farms, on the railroads, and in 
munition piants and other factories, who are rendering as great public 
‘service as if they were actually fighting in the trenches, shall not be 
taken from these necessary occupations, but shall continue doing work 
that is equal to any in honor, patriotism, and usefulness in this great 
national crisis. 

The experience of England and our own failure in obtaining recruits 
proves the volunteer system to be a failure. 

The President knows this. He is the Commander in Chief of all 
our armies and must be given our support in quickly raising our Army 
to war strength in the way that he knows to be right. 

This appeal is addressed to you because of your known patriotism, 
loyalty, and influence in your community. 

The only way your Congressman can know your views is for you 
~ eaogege him to stand by the President and to urge all your friends 
0 0 80, 

Yours, very truly, 
NATIONAL Security LeAcup, 
By Grorcr M. Brown, 
Chairman St. Louis Branch, 


BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I introduced a few days ago a 
joint resolution with reference to the. adoption of a national 
budget system. I ask unanimous consent to have that joint 
resolution printed in the Recorp. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed a list of the nations of the world having 
a national budget system, evidencing the fact that the United 
States and Turkey are the only two prominent nations of the 
world without such a system. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint 1esolution (S. J. Res. 46) creating a commission to report a plan 
for the adoption of a national budget system. 


Whereas in times »1 peace the expenditures of the Government were in- 
creasing yearly at a rapid rate; and 

Whereas our entry into the world war will enlarge these expenditures 
to enormous proportions; and 

Whereas the increased taxation to support the Government will place 
new burdens upon the shoulders of every citizen of the United States; 


an 

Whereas this vast sum of money should be spent with the utmost ef- 
ficiency and economy, and under modern methods of control; and 

Whereas the estimates for the expenditures of the Government come to 
Conazene without revision or scrutiny by any centralized agency of 
the Executive Government and are not treated by Congress as a part 
of its legislative program; and 4 

Whereas under our present methods of legislative procedure the respon- 
sibility for the expenditures of the Government is scattered amongst 
a number of standing committees in the two Houses of Congress, 
which work independently of each other and of the Executive Gov- 
ernment in providing funds; and 

Whereas it is — for private Members on the floors of the two 
Houses to offer amendments at will increasing the items of expendi- 
ture provided in the respective enya bills beyond the amounts 
requested by the Executive; an 

Whereas under this procedure the evil practices, known as “ log-roll- 
ing” and “pork-barrel” methods, have grown up and flourished; 
and 

Whereas under this system there is no geen of a governmental 
business program, or of a financial policy, or of a coordination of 
expenditures with revenues; and as 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion among men of business, publicists 
and students ef public finance that the adoption of the national 
budget system would put the finances of the Government upon a 
sound, efficient, and economical basis by making — a business 
program prepared upon the responsibility of the Executive and pre- 
sented by him - Congress to be enacted into law; and 

Whereas the chief political parties of the country in their platforms in 
1916 pledged themselves to carry out budgetary reforms for the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas !t is the experience of practically all foreign Governments that 
the national budget system is the only efficient method of dealing 
with the expenditures and revenues; and 

Whereas to plan such a system for this Government requires careful 
study: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etec., That a joint commission to report out a plan for 
adoption of a national budget system is hereby established. Its mem- 
bership shall consist of the Secretary of the ury and two other 
officials of the Executive Government, to be appointed by the President ; 


three Members of the Senate and three Members of the House, to be 
appointed by the presiding officer of the House aud Senate, respec- 
tively. 

Sec. . That no compensation shall be paid to any member of said 
commission. 

Src. 8. That said commission is hereby empowered and directed to 
report at the opening of the next session of Congress a n for the 
adoption of a national budget system for the Government of the United 
States, and showing therein what cha 
ments the adoption of said budget system would cause in the ru 
the Senate and the House in the laws now in cpuratee relative to 
reveaues and expenditures, ‘n the orgaaization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in the forms and method of preparation of the 1 esti- 
mai*s, In the method of presenting said estimates to Congress, in 
the methods of accounting and a and such other and further infor- 
mation as said commission may see fit to lay before the Congress, 
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Sec. 5. That said commission is anthorized to empl ot 
and such clerical assistance as may be nece mee Bech ey 
visions of this resolution. ’ eceseary to carry out ti 


r, 1917. : 
: Src. 6. That the sum of $25,000, or so mucl 
ary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in t Treas 
otherwise a peapriated: to carry out the provisions of this a 
Sec. 7. That said commission shall expire on the 31st day of |. 
LIST OF NATIONS HAVING A NATIONAL BUDGET sysTEy 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Boli Brast). Rui 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Deminath’ Boon: ee . 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germuny, Great Britain, Greece “Guater 
Honduras, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Luxemburg, Mexico. M 
negro, Netherlands, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Nicaracus \.. 
ee tin tees Roumania, Russia, Salvador. s, 
’ ° zerlan 3 ; a 
aaa Uae ’ » Union of South Africa, Griz 


1 thereof as may }\ 


ARTICLE ON CONSCRIPTION, 

Mr. STERLING. I have here a letter from the president of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, whose letter incloses an art : 
on conscription taken from the Encyclopedia Britannica. ¢)y 
eleventh edition. The article is very instructive; it treats of 
the subject historically and also from the economic standpoint: 
and I believe it is worth while, in view of the present interest 
in the subject, that it should be printed as a public document. [ 
therefore ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred 

FOOD CONTROL. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I present 
appeared in the Ohio State Journal of April 29, 1917, on tho 
subject of food prices. This article is based upon an invest 
gation which was made by Mr. George Thomas Crawford. 0; 
the New Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. It contains tho 
retail prices of 31 food articles obtained in 59 Ohio cities oy 
March 15 and 16. There is such a variance in the prices ii 
the different cities that I feel that the article may be of in- 
terest to Members of the Senate. 

As illustrations, turnips in Portsmouth were worth 85 cents 4 
bushel, while in Mount Vernon they were worth $6 a bushel. 
Corn meal was 20 cents for a 10-pound sack in Washineto 
Court House and 50 cents in Ashtabula and Paulding. Onion 
were worth $2.75 a bushel in Kenton, as against $11.20 in Le); 
non. Other articles had as large differences in prices. ‘This 
newspaper article contains the minimum and maximum prices 
of these different articles, and I ask to have it printed in the 
REcorpD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered 

The article referred to is as follows: 


{Prom the Ohio State Journal, Apr. 29, 1917.] 


Foop Conrrot sy State May Come tn Fatt—DIstrispution anv Recr- 
LATION OF PRICES BY OFFICIALS IS EXPECTED TO BE AN ACTUALITY 
BeroreE ANOTHER YEAR OF WAR—INITIAL Sters ALREADY TAKEN 
SURVEY OF RETAIL PRICES ON FOODSTUPFS IN 59 OHIO CITIES SuLWs 
Wipe VARIATIONS—-TOO GREAT, DEFENSE CoUNCIL HOoLps. 


One of the biggest tasks of the State branch of the National Cou 
for Defense is expected to be that of control of food distribution an! 
regulation of prices before another year of the war rolls around, 
possibly by next fall. 

Figures showing a wide variation of prices of foodstuffs in different 
localities of the State were submitted yesterday to Gov. Cox, who 
turned them over to the council for defense. Such a staple as ezss, 
for instance, varied from 22 to 38 cents; rib roast, 16 to 30 cents; 
potatoes, $2 to $3.80, on fe same day. 

The Federal vernmert is expected to take a hand in distribution 
and price regulation, and place the State work in charge of the councils 
for defense, which will furnish the basic information and machinery 
for control. 


an article vy hy 


TABULATES OHIO PRICES. 


Promotion of food production, in which the State council now is 
spenged, is known_to only a small portion of the work mapped for 
it. he Federal Government has under consideration the fixing of a 


minimum price for foodstuffs to farmers and fs working on marketing, 
transportation, distribution, and further a problems, 

Everything undertaken by the defense council, which will be en 
larged as needs demand, is planned on a three-year war basis. 

Geor Thomas Crawford, of the New Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, has tabulated retail prices of 31 food articles gathered from 
mayors and civic organizations of 59 Ohio cities as of date Marca 
15 and 16. Following are typical differences in prices: Si. 

Turnips, 85 cents a bushel in Portsmouth, against $6 in Mount Vernon; 
corn meal, 20 cents for a 10-pound sack in Washington Court House, 
against 50 cents in Ashtabula and Paulding; onions, $2.75 a buste 
in Kenton, against $11.20 in Lebanon; lamb chops, 20 cents a pount 
in Canton, 38 cents in wees — < Geveland) _= ment. hs 
cents in Canton and Chardon, cents in Piqua; at, 15 cents 
in Painesville, 31 cents in Lakewood; creamy butter 40 ents, in 
MeArthur and Newark, 50 cents in Ashtabula, Cincinnati, Chardon, 
Elyria, Lakewood, and Mount Vernon; country butter. 28 cents . 
Washington Court House, 45 cents in Warren, Ravenna, Painesy ille. nd 
Dover ; fresh ¢é 22 cents in Waverly, 38 cents in Warren ; potatucs, 
§2 at McConnelsvilic, $3.80 at Delaware. 


SAY RANGE EXCESSIVE. 


embers defense council assert that even wance F 
iene for BH 3 of quality and proximity to place of production on : 
distribution, the figures show too t a variation. Some ot i” 
highest re on a a commodity were quoted in cities 1 [be 
center of a community producing it. 


after allowance is 
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In each ease the lowest price in a city is taken. The following table 
shows minimum and maximum prices found in the State: 














| Mini- | Maxi- 
| mum. mum. 
| 
Sa ic cients rn - 
" q pound..| $0.18 $0.30 
White fish ........cccccecceses Uh s COV e cc cndebesesed do.... 18 -30 
a a cis compina cdg do....| .16 .30 
Penni WOE nee a rane d Ledinnass eas do....! 16 - 26 
Sivlolth. nk dyes cnet sas bale S0aUbas cepweteccbdssenes oe ae .30 
Round SOOM cana seats deca Spi hasy dade evensvenees do....| .20 -27 
oP clk cot A ME deities a npacnnahn do... .22 | .33 
Ricgat ike AMAR OTIS ENG e cock acc cudbedcdans do... 15 | ot 
2 ( ; 
saa gua a cea ieee ene het Rone dae ohn ok wane G6..... - 25 -40 
WONG w.<.c con Vacded avecsds beeck een tCickesicedcncesced ee . 20 -40 
Ham j 
Smoked, Gs sscadodenaccaen Ee eee a ae GO. al 6 50 
enh CUD Cee add nc ce pahe dinewariescel eee vite do..../ ae 34 
Lamb | 
i iil a do...) .20 | 38 
T tt OF Weis a ccc caus hos ees sabey t cascwesccconcceusss | -18 | 35 
Butter: | : 
CTOAMOTY « «.ccccccvccsccccscccecconccssccccccseccesess do....| -40 - 50 
COUNT. .incnadnthbas HSA lao gs Seach ses serve sdercos es ae .28 45 
Oleo, UNCOMMON, «nc ncccacecdevadnuancceswercccecccsccase do... -| 184 32 
Egg 
’ BOSD. ... ccncprcsasnensencsesersaswasnsacgecscccsacs dozen. .| 22 | 38 
Storae |... occ cucue ede te Ca ees ee ceetcsdeccatesecvebee ts do.. | 25 35 
Lard oka ees Pea Gi ie Doane aay oan patesdesonsccnes pound. . | -20 | . 26 
PUUE. « 5. occcctesosehe Rimentaae sn ebandked<0sonrced tbarrel..| 2.65 | 3.25 
Corn DMA)... .<cslacnousmnias aes tenes tose teks 10 pounds. . | -20 | . 50 
PotntOOS cs. ccennacedaeedecdsderneseccansescestegvews bushel. .| 2.00 | 3. 80 
AQDIES: .s cecudescnes emits «ba Tonaes Scans teaming do....| 1.00 | 3.84 
ONIN... ... asco heeeetaeees suck Sear stese cats Saas ee do....| 2.75 } 11.20 
Dahon... :. ccndasdauesteeeareeortesde + skptecceveccscltn do....} 85 | 6.00 
Cabbage. ..... pete P POORER TE SET ess Con dhcdicnecscceen pound. .| -10 15 
Rolled OAtS. .ccccccosesccccssiescecesoccsccscuccsevessseses bes. .| 084 -12 
FOaNS, NAVY «oo ccegencdsesengcesvoveccseccoccccuccssas pound. -| 15 -18 
Sumer, STAM. «cc snc aches tsesdicaudscoctsccs 25 pounds. .| 2.10 2. 85 
Boap, IVORY. . 2. cececsscddccsbeccccsessevccecscesesses 6 cakes. .| +25 33 
~* detacepainle 


: Toledo is shown to have prices remarkably low as compared with 
the other four larger cities in the State. Columbus prices are average. 
Lowest prices, March 15 and 16, in the five principal Ohio cities were: 





! 
| 


| 
Cincin- Cleve- | Colum- 




















nati. | land. bus. | Dayton. | Toledo. 
} ' 
—__—_—-—--— bien ld da lig 
Fish: 
Halibut...........- Waits teacdc. «..- | = $0.20 | = $0.25 $0. 24 30. 24 
WHA. cduast id mets WRN. ds -20 | .20 | 25 | .18 
Beef: | 
er $0.25 | 24 22 | 23 | .20 
Rump roast......-.--40....| -20 | . 26 22 25 | 18 
Sirloin pet. .30 25 | . 25 | 25 | a 
Round steg me 30 | 24 25 | 25 | aa 
Pork: | | 
CHONG cssuucetcmtead do.. .30 27 .28 | -30 | 25 
ROMS. ocd cece wee do.. ~24 25 | .25 | -27 | 2 
2UCOI } | 
108. npeenanmeetived do... na 30 | 28 35 | 30 
W SDs ocean Guede tae we... -28 - 28 | 25 .28 25 
Ham | j 
Smoked, sliced....... Bids thw destinas 30 | .30 40 | 28 
Smoked, whole. ..... a 24 | 24 -25 28 | 24 
Lamb: | 
ChOB ss sts. ul do. ... .35 28 30 35 | 5 
LAG +s biisceenanibaas do... .30 23 | 25 | -30 -20 
Butter: 
Creamery............ GOs. 5 - 50 47 48 | 49 | 45 
COUNGEY, Sénceesce 2 SOMME Lb sus... - 40 | -43 wt Pins kias 
Oleo, uncolored... .... in iM on 22 | 27 | +22 | +25 | 23 
sensed sacdbebad dozen. . 31 35 30 | 30 | 31 
Wasedies suilekbil ws: he ds Bidak oa ele ASbes LRA dane demoted awit 
nd.. -20 22 22 25 22 
rel. 2.70 3.00 Wee Oden eras | 2.91 
10 pounds -40 45 MD 55.4300 | .37 
bushel. . 2.80 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.16 
Sciniamgumil do... 2.40 1.75 1.50 3.20 2.90 
o00ee+00eus oavhamd ce: 4.50 4.15 | 7.80 | 7.00 6. 25 
PUEDE. . scsi vacsaslesws TO 2. 25 | 4.20 | 3.00 2.75 
seeeeeee--.- pound. . 12 -10 12 | 2 12} 
Dos > kh catscnnniie’ box... 10 -10 .10 .10 -10 
z Fossa tiene pound. . 16 15 15 15 -17 
ous ir, granulated. .25 nds... 2.13 2. 29 2.15 2.38 2. 23 
Soap, [vory........00. cakes. . 30 +30 | - 30 -30 25 
1 ! 








_in these figures it must be taken into consideration that some instances 
of high prices may be due to temporary shortage of supply. Turnips, 
for example, may have been $6 in Mount Vernon only temporarily be- 
Cause of a shortage. This would be because of inefficient distribution. 
“ane, it is possible that the $11.20 price for onions in Lebanon refers 
'o fresh, greenhouse onions, while most of the other onion quotations 
are on onions harvested last fall. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in that same connection 
I present a table prepared by the Old Dutch Market Co. show- 
Jc * comparison of retail prices of foods during April, 1914, 
»velore the war, and April, 1917. This table includes staple 
ie in the grocery line as well as beef, pork, and vegetables. 
é shows the startling fact that since April, 1914, to April, 1917, 

ere has been an average increase in prices of 85.32 per cent. 
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The table is very interesting, and I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
Comparison of retail prices of foods during April, 1914, before the war, 
and April, 1917. 














| 
April, April, | ~—o ’ 
6 on e! 
| 1914. 1917, ao 
} 
GROCERIES. | 
oer, NEG, 5 caauctnicsAereveus ..--pound.. £0. 04 £0.09 125 
our: 
Nn a oe ea barrel. . 7-25 | 14.00 | 93 
- MN Fs Gaxcatdegvacsarsacrpaceaseewe do 6.50 | 13.50 107 
ilk: | 
SS Se ee ee ean -09 15 67 
PEE inicio ch nansudceveces<saee tall can - 074 12} 65 
WO ah el een shee dciane ds dene small ean... - 034 | - 06 | 70 
Tomatoes, standard, 23’s..............2-e000s- can.. -07 17 142 
SOE oo. vaccine ctancadssceoacucd do 07 | 13 85 
RE re alan Ghd auieedaadainne be apAeees 07 10 45 
MIN 1352255 ls on cushacacesacdaenue 08 | 13 65 
SN a i se a a ead pound. . -924 05 100 
0 ES ee errr e eres do. 3 | 05 | 66 
RI ts 8S co aa tue cach aan aca os do... -O8 -09 5 12 
MRIs foe c Se8nd ne Wha gsalcksseseeeseceave do.. 034 06 | 70 
Macaroni and spaghetti, bulk................ OG. scx 08 .13 65 
aint oe ahi da wabsaneukeeniouwes nce) -05 08 | 0 
Salmon: | | 
MR Ga’ $0105 24 etn ddientisaedoeeawdas can. .| O08 -14) 5 
MNS SG aticassackecdssesecskwaars do....| 1d | +23 | fia 
a ar er eee do..-.| 08 -13 | 5 
Ne. nuivncenddoomaneda pound. 074 -18 | 140 
EM a cee dueuneceeseocescvatass do....! 07 | -20 | 185 
Re ccniicacaead aie Sie da aie ee bottle. . -08 | 12 | 50 
ies ce aha | asic a bvaains alga eol can.. - 08} 12 | 41 
Corn flakes (Quaker)...............:....--. package. - 04} - 08 | 78 
Gc Ch acctvcdewcaddcxudddavdeancune pound. .| 06 | 12} 100 
II Sc ces Sordi ddacdcndscaene aaerety do..--| -05 | -09 | sO) 
Black-eye peus........... jh vdealdaaeiydnauts do....| 04 08 100 
BEEF | | 
evita Satu nadengisccxdancddaaes pound. -| 20 | 25 25 
MEIN Soci odis cca's iatacyvecsccuaancdeas do....| Jet 22 | 20 
Ns. ob a dks evenewetiecenecencnauenerd | 13 | 16 } 23 
isi dhdtasdohasaeewaswaiaus pount..| 28 | 37 | 32 
I NN S550 ean a nanos cisatwd noun dma do. ..-| 24 | 34 | 12 
I itd coded naddiessuscussatb eas do -20 | 32 | eo 
SINR 8s 53 Wathig ds edd <taskedcadece«esis do | -18 - 25 | 3s 
os 5 56-0 cance casndaedcmkdse do.. 15 | 2 3 
} 
PORK | 
IIE OSU Vecnwunucentdaesussanke we eel PD «at |, £0 
MUMMIES naciet ens con ceca dskeccwends .| - 133 22 | ES 
Ny GONG NORE 5 Sita aioe ckicisns ots «tnaccsincw dee: -16 .28 0 
RE Bs BOs gai pistcinan dace seannnamnnaceemnd } 18 32 0 
NOUNS 3. sccccacenesgademsacercess .16 oy) “5 
Fresh oe I sas cdudwemaadwadse ceeuaee san tl 3) 6 
ks Sriebi Ciné wns dddaelces kices - 13} | 20) mw 
ld, dicvnedbaiundeusacnn ¢aceenacas uch 15 | 24 ) 
PIER SPUIIIINE Co.'s ow nSc eck ccecctastecechs 17 ) 47 
Smoked hams, sliced iitcdes saadnt <iacaatned | 23 | { 60 
i chee eae eon amd ae ee | - 135 | 21 | 50) 
Smoked bacon, sliced... ..............---.-- antennal mm | | 42 
— MENNE G hd e cece sswicnvaccweseisccceudess 12} | 25 100 
ard" 
PR ci Sakindesh Sa agssS c¥sn teste dinann poun |. .} « 12h | 23 | 100 
i Riiex< chvadawindeiaminetsccens do....| 10 | - 20 100 
Butter—first grade........ cae ES dite aia a do. ...| 30 } 55 SS 
SE is i8 td ca emesuues v6es oimaenns dozen. + aan . 38 NO 
} | 
VEGETABLES. { } 
Letafors Ditiedad ak <spdesdsen denen Hadaiyonwans peck. 8 00 | 291 
CT ehh Ria i Seeker adhe yhdewakne ad ee 20 40 | 109 
PN co ahadasd cde scaweceretssawecrereeses do 20 40 10) 
SMO ictbeddiensudsdscsakeusconed pound 4 | 3 250 
Ra) KG Sadi nina ¢euaeseedisennehsseted head. .} 05 | 10 100 
MMNNNINES s Saloeivs lutea paca csusuaccn ed peck 35 | 75 114 
a rt Eee PCT E ECE EOe pound. .| 03 | 15 | 100 
pA TS a RET REE Tet es e peck. .| 40 | 60 | 50 
| | | 


Total of items, 60. 

Total increase, 5,119 per cent. 

Average increase on all items shown on this list, 85.32 per ceat 
COMMITTEE ON 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committe to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute Senate resolu- 
tion 46, submitted by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sauts- 
BuRY], and I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, to strike out all after the resolving 
clause and insert: 

That the Committe on Coast and Insular Survey, or any sulbcommittes 
thereof, during the Sixty-fifth Congress, be authorized to send for pet 


sons and papers and to administer oaths and to employ a stenographer, 
at 2 cost not tu exceed $1 per printed page, to report such hearings as 


COAST AND INSULAR SURVEY. 


may be had in connection with any subject which may be pending before 
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said committee; that the committee may sit during the sessions or re- 
cesses of the Senate; and that expenses contracted hereunder shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


sills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S, 2123) to regulate the practice of podiatry in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2124) to fix the salary of the United States district 
attorney for the eastern district of New York; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2125) directing the reexamination of the accounts 
of the late Peter G. S. Ten Broeck; to the Committee on Claims. 

ty Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2126) to punish speculation in food products and 
prevent dealing in futures; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2127) granting an increase of pension to Mark Whit- 
ney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
stons, 

sy Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2128) to correct the military record of Francis M. 
Benson ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2129) for zhe relief of Edwin S. Metcalf; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2180) to increase the pensions of those who have lost 
limbs or have been totally disabled in the same in the military 
or naval service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 2131) to increase the salary of the United States dis- 
trict attorney for the district cf Delaware; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 21382) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Criswell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2133) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: , 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) directing a survey for a 
military road along the Pacific coast; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) authorizing the erection on 
the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of 
James Buchanan, a former President of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Library. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. CULBERSON submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 53), which was. read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Comn.ittee on the Judiciary, or oar subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fi th Congress to 
send for persons, books, aud papers, to administer oaths, and to empioy 
a stenographer at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to report 
such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may 
be pending before that committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, and the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
54), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, Thar the Committee on Commerce, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and the same are hereby, authorized during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress to send for books and papers, administer oaths, and employ 
a stenographer, at a price not to exceed $1 per printed page, and tv 
employ such assistants as may be required to report such hearings as 
may be had in connection with any subject which may be pending before 
said committee or under investigation or examination thereby; that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
eontingent fund of the Senate; and that such committee, or subcom- 
mittee thereof, may sit during the sessions of the Senate or during the 
vacation of the Senate at any place in the United States. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 





H. R. 3971. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 
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lishments on account of war expenses for the fiseal year e)jj,0° 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, was read twice jy jt. 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 





RAILROAD REVENUES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I request 1) 
Sideration of Senate resolution 52. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Georvis 


unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of s — 
resolution 52. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My understanding is that wij 
ae rule this resolution can be called up during the morning 
nour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not know moeyoly 
from the number what the resolution was. The Chair is now 
advised that it is a resolution coming over from a former day. 
and he therefore lays the resolution before the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S, Res, 5) 
as follows: 


Be it resolved, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Commission is her 
by directed to furnish for the use of the Senate a statement of the gross 
and net revenue of tne railroad companies reporting to the commission 
for the first fiscal year ‘or which reports were made after the creatio 
of the commission, together with a statement showing the gross an 
net income of said railroads since said time, the statement to be tots 
of said roads and not statement as to each road. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the ws 
the Senate a statement showing the gross and net incomes of said 
roads for the last six months of 1916, the statement to be totals of 
said roads and not statement as to each road. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a statement of the bondea and other liabilities of the raj! 
roads, together with their capital stock, preferred, common, and (e- 








bentures, Also statement of the net income of said roads after paying 
interest on their bonded debts. The above information to be applied 
to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 


the Senate a statement of the gross and net incomes of the said roads 
for the last six months of 1916, with a comparison of same with the 
gross and net incomes for the corresponding six months of 191), 
reference being had to the calendar months. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of the 
Senate a statement showing a comparison of the gross and net incom 
of said roads, for the months of January, February, and March, 1917, 
with the gross and net income for the corresponding months of 116 
together with the total book costs or property investment mt 
of said roads for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a list of the rords making a total net income of 7 pei 
or more upon their capital stock during the fiscal year ending J) 1 
1916, together with a stuitment showing the percentage of protits upor 
the capital stock for the fiscal year of 1916. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the vse « 
the Senate a list of the roads making a total net income of 7 per cen 
or more upon their bock values during the fiscal year ending July 1 
1916, together with a statement showing the percentage of profi 
the book values made bv each. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this information is 
all in the possession of the Interstate Commerce Couiiss 
and a couple of competent men can in a very short time put il 
in shape, as directed by the resolution, for our use. I | 
most of it already; but I would be glad, in using it, to be sure 
of the accuracy of my figures; and I ean only feel perfecil) 
sure if I have the figures compared with the records of the com- 
mission. 

To call attention to the importance of these figures, I wish t) 
mention that I expect them to show the capital stock, preferred 
and common, and debentures of the railroads reporting to tle 
commission, which cover all the railroads earning a gross in- 
come of a million dollars a year or more, amounted on July |, 
1916, to $6,963,000,000, leaving out the thousands. I expect alsv 
to show that, after paying all operating expenses, taxes, 11 so 
forth, and the interest on all their obligations, they had for 
that fiscal year a net income of $601,508,000. That is fo say, 
the railroads of the United States netted for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1916, more than 83 per cent on their capital stock— 
first preferred, common, and debentures, all eapital stock obliga- 
tions. Of course, some of them earned very much more this: 
per cent, while some earned less than that; but the averse 
income, as I am advised, for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1!'. 
was 84 per cent. : 

I expect to show, further, coming to the classes of roads, tha 
certain roads, as the Pennsylvania Central, cleared for {i 
year 10.76 per cent; the Pennsylvania Co., a branch, I believe. 
of the Pennsylvania Raifroad, or a part of that system, cleared 
17.84 per cent; the New York Central, 16.18 per cent; (!\c Not 
folk & Western, 14.61 per cent; and the Chesapeake & i 
10.96 per cent. : 

Coming down to the class of southern roads, the Central o 
Georgia earned 20.43 per cent; the Nashville, Chattanoos: & ° a 
Louis, 14.61 per cent; the Alabama & Great Southern, !> )" 
cent; and the Louisville & Nashville, 19.51 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President-——— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
vield to the Senator from Colorado? 
*'Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr, THOMAS. Does the Senator take as a basis of his cal- 
ylation of percentages the capital stock, including the common 
stock of these railroads? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All. 

Mr. THOMAS, Has the Senator made any calculation, then, 
of the percentage of profit upon the capital actually invested, 
‘he common stock, as the Senator well knows, being what is 
venerally known as “water,” something that has no value 
except that which comes to it from the increased revenues of 
ihe concern issuing it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can answer the Senator only in 
this way: I do not know the actual value of the properties. 
They are now being appraised by the Government to ascertain 
actual value. Turning, however, to their books, I find that the 
hook estimate of value exceeds about $1,000,000,000 the amount 
of liabilities, including stock issued. So far as my information 
woes the figures mentioned are correct, but I wish to state most 
positively that I do not personally assume responsibility for 
these figures, and it is for that reason that I wish this report 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Mr. THOMAS. The figures of the Senator remind me of a 
statement made by a prominent railroad man a few years ugo 
upon the witness stand, that 90 per cent of the stock issues of 
the railroads were water. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Answering the Senator, my advice 
is that the records of the commission will shew that the bond 
indebtedness, capital stock, preferred, common, and debentures, 
amount to $16,922,000,000, and the property investment account 
of these roads, as kept by, the roads, amount to $17,984,000,000. 
As to the accuracy of the property investment account, of course, 
question has been raised. I was simply calling attention to the 
dividends earned for the year ending July 1, 1916, upen their 
capital stock and debentures, to let it-be seen that a general 





advance of fifteen one-hundredths in freight rates would be | 


neither reasonable nor just. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that I understand those figures are based on the 
capital, not on the selling price of the securities? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. They are based on the capital, as I 
understand. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, many of those securities sell 
for less than par. Some of them sell for very much more than 
par. The suggestion, therefore, that has been made by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] is not entirely true, be- 
cause in many cases the laws require that stock shall be issued 
at a market price, and in many States they have been issued at 
a premium of 50 per cent, and even of 100 per cent in some in- 
stances. So that there are a good many different conditions 
that would have to be taken into account in arriving at an 
accurate statement of the actual capital invested. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the criticism made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts is sound so far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. Because a railroad company is doing 
iN enormous business does not justify an increase of its capital 
stock, however valuable that capital stock may become, and then 
ask people to pay an additional amount of freight in order to 
keep up the dividends on that stock or to make it a paying 
investment. 

Now, if the Senator from Georgia will pardon me a moment, 
let us suppose—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us suppose that Mr. Ford, whose company 
does a business of something like a hundred million dollars an- 
nually, with an actual profit last year of $58,000,000, should 
capitalize his concern on the basis of 6 per cent orm those earn- 
ings. ‘The stock would be enormously valuable, but it would be 
Water Just the same, And then if Mr. Ford came here and 
asked permission through us, if we had the power to grant it, to 
‘herease the price of his cars in order to meet the dividends or 
to pay a dividend upon this increased stock because of increas- 
ing expenses, that stock would be as fictitious for such a purpose 
as though it had no value whatever behind it. It would not 
represent the capital invested in the business. 

Mr. W ALSH. Mr. President—— 
one VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
5 me \0 the Senator from Montana? 
shah ae of Georgia. I will. yield to the Senator from 
titer unt} ut I will request that I be allowed to finish after his 
pi buon is ended, because it was not my desire to enter 

i as to the effect of this evidence. 

- WALSH. TI tise to ask the Senator from Georgia if he 


has any information about the western roads, the transconti- 





nental lines, traveling through more sparsely settled territory, 
and territory less directly affected by war conditions? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have not in detail 
that information with reference to them, except for the month 
of January of this year, which I will give in a moment; but the 
resolution which I have introduced will give us all of this in- 
formation from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Having called attention to the status of the roads, according 
to their business year ending July 1, 1916, or rather with refer- 
ence to the fiscal year prior to July 1, 1916, I wish to state that 
as I am advised, and as I gather from this sheet taken from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, their net profits for the 
last six months of 1916 exceeded their net profits for the last 
six months of 1915 by between fifty and sixty million dollars, 
although the large net profits to which I have referred were 
made for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, including the last 
six months of 1915. 

Now, with reference to the present year: T understand that 
in the eastern district there has been a decline of net profits 
of some 16.6 per cent as compared to 1916; that during the 
month of January, 1917, there was a falling off of net profits 
in the eastern roads as compared to 1916, but that in the south- 
ern district there was an increase of net profits for January, 
1917, as compared with January, 1916, of 22.9 per cent, and 
that in the western district January, 1917, showed an increase 
of net income of 42.7 per cent as compared to January, 1916. 

It is this information, which I think is so valuable to us, that 
T am asking by this resolution to obtain; and I am sure it can 
be furnished with very little difficulty. A couple of the many 
excellent accountants that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have can prepare it for us in a very short time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia that we were informed this morning in 
the Interstate Commerce Committee that the information for 
March, 1917, was not yet available, but that it probably will 
be in the course of several weeks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If March is not available, we will 
abandon it; but I was advised that we could now obtain the 
figures for March from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
also. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia a question. I notice that in the resolu- 
tion, from line 21, on page 2, down to and including line 8, on 
page 3, the Senator asks for the net earnings of the railroads 
showing an income of 7 per cent or more upon their capital 
stock, in the first part. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the objection to giving us the in- 
formation as to the net income on the capital steck of all the 
railroads? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am perfectly willing to accept 
that suggestion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, I suggest the following amendment 
to page 2. Strike out lines 21 to 25, inclusive, and lines 1 and 
2, on page 3, and insert the following: 

The eommission is furthermore directed to furnish, for’ the use 
of the Senate, the net income of all the railroads upon their capital 
stock during the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, together with a state- 
ment showing the perecntage of profits upon the capital stock for the 
fiscal year 1916. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept that, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, allow me to suggest that 
instead of the word “all,” the Senator use the word “ each.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is satisfactory—* each.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the second amendment: Sirike out 
lines 3 to 8, inclusive, on page 3, and insert the following: 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish, for the use of 
the Senate, a list of the roads, together with the income upon their 
book values during the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, together with 
a statement showing the percentage of profits upon the beok values 
made by each. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am perfectly willing to accept that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like a little 
information from the Senator from Georgia. For what use are 
we to secure this information? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is a resolution now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate ask- 
ing for an investigation of the subject, and there is also a 
resolution pending before the Senate requesting the commis- 
sion to suspend the proposed 15 per cent increase. It is infor- 
mation for the use of the Senate in connection with any con- 
sideration we may see fit to give to the proposed 15 per cent 
flat increase of “reight rates throughout the entire United 
States. 
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Mr. McCCUMBER,. Mr. President, some years ago we created 
nm commission to pass its judgment upon all the information 
with respect to the rates. Then later we gave the commission 
power to fix rates according to a certain standard fixed by the 
Congress of the United States—that they should be just and 
reasonable. The commission having all the information, I 
want to ask for my own information why it is necessary for 
us to take up the matter and secure this information? Do 
we doubt that the commission will act properly in the case? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know what the commission 
will do. For myself, if the commission does not suspend these 
rates, I am ready to support a measure to suspend them by 
congressional action. I go further and state that I believe 
there is a condition existing that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission really is not in a position to handle. If there 
are weak roads that need help, perhaps legislation upon the 


subject may be necessary. Surely we should not build up 
enormously increased percentages to roads making 20 per 


cent because some other road is not able to make more than 
1 or 2 per cent. I regard it as a matter of information for 
legislative consideration, that we may determine whether there 
is a responsibility resting upon us and that at least we may 
have the facts before us during this session. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then at the present time the Senator 
does challenge the good judgment of the commission in its 
action? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not; but I do not waive 
the responsibility of Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to receiving the 
information, but I did want to know whether or not the Con- 
gress had now come to the conclusion that its own creature 
has failed to perform its functions in accordance with the law 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to answer the Senator in 
this way: I am not at all sure that the legislative discretion 
vested in the commission is broad enough to handle the sub- 
ject. I doubt it. I believe that probably a condition exists 
that existing legislation does not meet, and I think this 
information will help us to correct that condition, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, answering the Senator from 
North Dakota further, I will say that I have no objection to 
the resolution of the Senator from Georgia requiring the com- 
mission to give us all the information; but in answer to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota I think it is fair to the commission to 
say that they have already ordered a hearing as to whether or not 
they will suspend these rates. That hearing is going on now, 
or will go on soon, as to the merits of their demands. I should 
like to send to the desk and have read the substance of a state- 
ment put out by the commission within the last few days, which 
will show that the commission are proceeding to hear the rail- 
roads and the public and the shippers on the question as to 
whether or not they will suspend these rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has readjusted its calendar 
for the month of May so as to set apart the week beginning May 7 for 
hearings before the commission on carriers’ proposals to generally 
increase freight rates and the protests thereto. he hearings will be 
held in the ball room of the Raleigh Hotel, in Washington, beginning 
at 10 o’clock a. m. During those six days it expects the carriers will 
put in their case. Hearings will be resumed on May 23, and it has 
been suggested that full presentation of the carriers’ side may be facill- 
tated if the cross-examination of their witnesses is deferred until subse- 
quent hearing. This eo the representatives of shippers and of 
the public additional opportunity in which to —_- to cross-examine, 
2s well as to prepare the case in chief against the proposed increases. 

Hearings will be continued until adequate opportunity has been 
afforded for presentation of such matters as in the opinion of the com- 
mission may aid in determining whether or not it should suspend all or 
any of the supplements —e the proposed increases, or require modi- 
fication thereof as a condition of their becoming effective July 1, their 
proposed effective date. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have no objection at all 
to the passage of this resolution; but as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce I want to make this observation : 

A year or two ago, when there was an application pending 
before the commission for a 5 per cent increase of the freight 
rates generally throughout the country, a regular propaganda 
was begun throughout the country in an effort to influence the 
finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission. My mail was 
burdened with letters from shippers and manufacturers asking 
me to use my good offices toward getting this increase. I uni- 
formly declined to take any action in that behalf, believing that 
the question of increase or decrease in freight rates was one 
which should address itself wholly to the commission. It is 
organized for that purpose. In the matter of the determination 


of rates it sits as a court; and I would no more assume to inter- 
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fere with the findings or judgment of a court than I wow! 
the findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The matter of rates should be determined upon the e 
that is presented. In my judgment, there are very fey 
tors who can give to this question the time which wou| 
quired in order to enable them to come to a correct eo), 
as to whether rates should be increased or decreased: 
not feel that in advance of these hearings we are justi 
saying that we will not abide by any finding that the coy) 
may make. I trust that they will find that it is not ye. 
to grant an increase, but I do not know whether the f., 
such as would justify them in making that order or not: dy 
simply wanted to take this opportunity of expressing » 
in that behalf. I have no sufficient information to jus; 
coming to any conclusion now. I do not know what 
creased cost of supplies or of operation may be. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I propounded the inquiry 
I addressed to the Senator from Georgia by reason of ¢)) 
that there came into my hands a few days ago a report 
of the western roads for the year 1916, conveying tl) 
highly gratifying information that its net receipts for the yo) 
1916 showed a very substantial increase over what had joo 
realized in any preceding year in its history; and [ am yep, 
well satisfied from other information which comes to me ¢| 
similar condition exists in the case of practically ever, 
one of the transcontinental systems. 

Mr. President, it is true that quite a good many years ; 
the Congress of the United States constituted an agency for 
the purpose of regulating rates and for hearing in all its de 
tails any controversy that may arise between the public ov the 
one hand and the railroads upon the other, the shippers Jil: 
wise being an interested party; but, Mr. President, it does yor 
occur to me that the responsibility of the Congress of the 
United States to the people represented by the Members thereof 
is entirely released and discharged simply because they created 
such an agency. I apprehend that the responsibility stil! rests 
upon Congress to regard with some degree of attention, at 
least, the work of that commission; to keep itself advised, at 
least in a general way, concerning what it is doing: sind it 
seems to me that in a great controversy of this character, in- 
volving a mass the aggregate of which simply staggers the 
imagination, it is quite appropriate for Congress, in order that 
it may follow the investigation with some degree of wuder- 
standing, to call upon the commission for such informition as 
it has at its command concerning the salient and more impor- 
tant features of the case. 

It may develop another thing, Mr. President—and I should 
not be surprised if it did—that it would be a part of the dut 
of Congress, considering the tremendous interests involve, to 
make some additional provisions so that the interests of the 
public may be adequately and appropriately presented to tie 
commission. I should not be surprised at all if when this re- 
port comes in it would be deemed advisable by the Congress of 
the United States to employ the best legal talent the country 
can afford to aid the able force now at the command of the 
commission in presenting the public side of this controversy. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the information called for 
by this resolution ought to be furnished promptly to Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, while I agree in a general 
way with the statement made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr 
PoMERENE], it does not seem to quite do away with the suczes 
tion of the Senator from Georgia that there may be some teed 
for further legislation. Take, for instance, this question 0! 
what is called car shortage. It develops that some roads hay 
not control or possession of more than 40 or 50 or 60 per cen! 
of their own cars. It is not so much a problem of car shortace 
as it is a problem of proper distribution. I doubt very much 
whether there is power in the Interstate Commerce Colitis 
sion to control the question of the distribution of cars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator a question’ | 
heard the Senator make that same statement a little tine aco 
in private conversation, and he rather startled me })) 
ing that there was one road that had not more than 20 per cen 
of its own cars. I ask the Senator if there is a real shiortice 
of cars. Do not the roads have the cars of other roacs in (leit 

ion? — 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems not. 
only lost the control of a very large percentage of tl: 
cars, but they have not any cars to take the place «' 
own cars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My information is—in fact, I ha\: 
knowledge on the subject—that each of these roads hay: , 
going over the country looking after their cars and see!) - that 
I have supposed that they were ‘uler 
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hangeable and that the roads having a shortage of cars of their 
own have in their roiling stock cars belonging to other roads, 
which in due time will be returned to the rightful owners. But, 
of course, I have no definite knowledge on that point as to the 
roads the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course they do interchange cars, but 
ihe situation in some portions of the country is very serious, 
ond the reports are that certain roads not only have not enough 
of their own rolling stock but a large percentage of it is in the 
possession of other roads and they have not any rolling stock 
of those roads to take the p'ace of it. The difficulty is to give 
some power and authority somewhere to compel the roads who 
seize the cars of other roads nolens volens and keep them as 
long as they please, probably paying demurrage and things of 
that sort, which they can well afford to do at the present freight 
charges and the prices of goods, and so forth. They make the 
shippers pay for it, probably; but there seems to be an absence 
of power in the commission to control the matter of car dis- 
tribution, and the roads do take one from the other, 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 

vield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
“ Mr. FLETCHER. In a moment. They take and retain just 
as they please cars of different lines, and that is largely responsi- 
ble for the present condition. It may have a bearing on this 
question of rates; I do not know. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that a witness testified yesterday before the Agricultural 
Committee in regard to refrigerator cars. He made the state- 
ment that it was admitted by the officials of most of the railroads 
at a hearing held by the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently in regard te the distribution of cars that many of the 
roads had in self-defense taken all the cars they could get, no 
matter whose cars they were. and kept them as long as they 
could. He told us of an instance where refrigerator cars made 
and built for the purpose of carrying perishable products were 
then taken by other roads than the owners and put into other 
business, carrying dead freight, such as iron ore and things of 
that kind, which could just as well be carried in other cars, 
thus creating a shortage of refrigerator cars at a time when it 
was absolutely necessary to have refrigerator cars to move the 
perishable crops and goods that are produced in various parts 
of the country. He said the effect was a shortage of refrigerator 
cars for the purpose of moving that kind of freight at a time 
when they have less refrigerator cars and a greater amount 
of those products than in the preceding year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that confirms one point I rose to 
suggest, that there is a problem which may call for further legis- 
lation to strengthen the authority and power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over that condition. Unquestionably 
these produets are now paying as high price as they ought to 
pay, and to increase those rates in order to relieve the roads 
and increase their earnings, and so forth, where their earnings 
are decreased by reason of their lack of control over their cars 
and lack of control in some power over that situation, would be 
a very doubtful proposition. I simply rose to suggest that as a 
matter which might be considered in connection with the adop- 
Sail the resolution and as one of the things that might be 
reached. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in answer to what the Sena- 
tor from Florida has said I beg to inform the Senate that some 
ume ago I introduced a bill conferring full authority upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to control the distribution of 
cars, and we are to have hearings on that bill to-morrow before a 
subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee. Some 
time ago this question was before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and by a vote of 4 to 3 they decided that they already 
rs that power. If there is any doubt about it at all, of course 
ougress will be only to anxious to clear it up. 

Ri further explanation of what I said a moment ago, as per- 
vane { did not make myself entirely clear, I stated that I 
ra ho objection to the passage of this resolution; I only took 
<a with the statement which was made to the effect that if 
be apie should make a certain finding some Senators 
tenia rae to condemn them. I confess I am so consti- 
the tage a not judge of a finding of a commission before 

Mr _— and before I know what the evidence is. 
-_ a ; - Mr. President, the truth is probably that there 
bustnees —~ _ cars enough in the United States to do the 
om jurisaiers country. If these freight cars were all under 
business ig on, so that they could be sent to the points where 
of. the:countr a undoubtedly they could handle the business 
were handl oie ter than it is done now; for instance, if they 

as are the cars of the Pullman company. If traffic 
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is running north and south the Pullman company divert ears to 
that service; if it is a summer resort or a winter resort busi- 
Ness the cars are diverted for that purpose. 

As a matter of fact, there are tive prominent railroad presi- 
dents sitting in Washington trying to adjust this car situation 
as far as it is possible for them to do it. They represent the 
Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake & Ohio, I think, the Southern, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the New Haven Rail- 
roads. They are trying to determine where the need of cars 
is most pressing, and they, if I understand the question cor- 
rectly, have full power of the railroads to divert cars to carry 
the business which is most pressing and most necessary for the 
time being. 

That is really what the law should provide, that the ears 
should be sent where the service is most pressing. If that were 
followed out, either by the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
as a result of further legislation, it would answer the purpose 
as far as the number of cars available would enable it to be 
responded to. 

But I do not believe that there are nearly enough cars in the 
United States to do the business that is offering to-day. We 
must remember that the building of cars now is a very expen- 
sive operation. The probabilities are that a freight car costs 
very nearly twice as much as it would in normal times, and in 
the final analysis the cost of the car is going to be imposed in 
freight, so that the public, if the railroads do build liberaily, 
are going to pay the additional cost of the equipment which is 
furnished in this way. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I hope very much that the 
resolution will be adopted. I also hope that the other resolu- 
tions touching upon the same subjeet now before the committee 
will be reported out and adopted. I do not believe that Con- 
gress should always take for granted that its offspring is going 
to do exactly the right thing. 

I can understand the theory and the practice of intrusting 
questions of rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
especially at times when it concerns only certain commodities 
or in ordinary times to make a horizontal raise even, but at 
a time like this, when we are engaged in a world war, I think 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should have some solici- 
tude and respect for the opinion of the people of the United 
States and Congress particularly, and should not object to 
but welcome advice or direction which Congress may give 
upon so important a subject. I think it might be very helpful 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to ascertain the opinion 
of Congress as to the wisdom of a great raise in freight rates 
at this time, and particularly in respect to putting a rate in 
force at once pending the investigation. I want to give it as my 
judgment that the people will condemn the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or Congress if at this time a rate is put into effect 
increasing the present freight rates at all pending an investi- 
gation. 

This is not a question of technical knowledge or technical 
information. There are some things connected with this de- 
mand for increased freight rates that I think even an ordinary 
citizen can understand, that even an ordinary Senator can 
understand. What has happened that would warrant a 15 per 
cent increase in the railroad rates? A short time ago the rail- 
roads came in and asked for a 5 per cent increase in freight 
rates. Why? Because they said they were not doing a normal 
business. At that time they pointed to the empty freight cars 
that were congesting traffic in the freight yards, and they said 
they had many cars which were idle and which were bringing 
in no revenue. That was true to a certain extent, although the 
wisdom of the raise was then questioned. There were a great 
many people well posted in this business who said that the 
railroads, on their legitimate investment, were then earning 
more than a fair return on the investment. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say that the car shortage which we 
hear so much about arises partly from two causes, one of a 
permanent nature and the other of a transitory character. 
The great eastern roads terminating at New York, like the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania roads, have failed to 
do what our great western roads have done terminating at the 
head of Lake Superior—they have failed to supply large termi- 
nal elevators in which grain can be stored. The same is the 
ease, I think, with the roads terminating in Boston. At the head 
of Lake Superior, where we have two great transeccntinental 
lines terminating, we have large terminal elevators that can 
take care of the grain in the winter, so that it can be stored 
there until spring and shipped. The eastern seaboard cities 
lack entirely the terminal facilities in the shape of grain ele- 
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vators that they ought to have to store the grain that comes 
in there, 

Another reason that I referred to is that a large number of 
cars have reached the seaboard on the East from the interior 
and the West with agricultural supplies and all other com- 
modities, and the cars are retained at the seaboard for ware- 
house purposes. For the lack of shipment to take the goods 
abroad they do not take the products out of the cars. You will 
find cars by the scores and hundreds full of western freight 
tied up there and used as warehouses instead of putting the 
goods into terminal warehouses. If the eastern roads were 
to supply warehouse facilities for the western products, grain 
and flour and all other commodities, it would remove to a large 
extent the car shortage which arises not so much from lack 
of cars but because the cars are stranded on the eastern sea- 
board and used for warehouse purposes. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
for the information; but the point I want to make is that at 
that time the railroads were asking for a raise upon the ground 
that they had an oversupply of cars; that they had no use for 
the cars they had; that they were not doing any business; 
that their cars were idle, their trains were idle, and they dis- 
missed a number cf their crew, and that consequently they were 
not making the amount of money the law allowed. On these 
grounds they got a 5 per cent raise. Now they come here and 
ask for a 15 per cent raise because they say they have not got 
enough cars to do business with; that their facilities are over- 
taxed ; in short, that their business is too good. 

If there is any grabbing of cars, I assume that every road 
grabs whatever cars it can get, and thus, at least in part, is 
equalizing what damage it suffers at the hands of other roads. 
On the other hand, it is apparent that cars are in great demand, 
and that every car in the United States is in operation, is being 
used, and is bringing revenue to the railroads. It means that 
they have not got facilities enough to do the business that is 
brought to their lines.; that they have not cars enough; that they 
have not engines enough; that they have not crews enough, 
What does that mean? Does that mean bad business, or does 
it mean good business? Does it mean a losing business, or does 
it mean a prosperous business? It does not take a scientist to 
understand that when business is so good that it overtaxes the 
facilities of the roads, that when there is no idle rolling stock 
and no idle capital, that when no men are laying off but all are 
working; in short, when every energy of the railroads is taxed to 
the utmost and everything is in motion and in service, the roads 
are not losing money but are making money. 

So I say that the ordinary man can understand that if a 
raise of 5 per cent was necessary two years ago because the cars 
were idle and were doing no business, now, when the roads are 
doing business and overtaxed to the extent that they have not 
enough cars, it means they are offered so much business that they 
can not handle it, and that if they could have more cars and bet- 
ter facilities they would make still more money ; in other words, 
it does not mean that they are losing money now, but it means 
that they are not making as much money as they would make 
if they had still more cars and still greater facilities for handling 
them. And it does mean most emphatically that the roads are 
making money now. These two inconsistent theories, that they 
need a raise when cars are idle and that they need a much 
greater raise when they have got so much business that the 
roads can not handle it, are not going to stand up very well 
before the ordinary citizen. 

Another thing about this proposed 5 per cent raise at this 
time: We were told then that the railroads were not making 
quite the percentage which they were entitled to make. Very 
well. Suddenly a great streak of prosperity hit this country, 
and now they are doing so much business that they have not 
enough cars to do the business and their receipts have jumped 
up by leaps and bounds beyond anything in the history of 
railroad operation. I fAave not the slightest doubt that the 
figures of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smiry] are practically 
correct. So a year after the 5 per cent increase they had not 
only got back to normal conditions but to supernormal condi- 
tions the other way. Before the hard times of 1914 and part of 
1915 and before the 5 per cent raise they had not made any 
complaint; they were making money before the hard times 
hit them. When normal times came back, and on the top of 
that still more prosperous times came, what did that mean? 
It meant that they were making more money than they did 
before they got the 5 per cent raise. 

Well, why are they not here with an offer of restitution? 
Why should they not offer a reduction in rates? If they could 
get along without the 5 per cent prior to the time they asked 
for it, why can they not restore the 5 per cent or reduce their 
rates 5 per cent, when they have not merely returned to normal 
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times but to better than normal times, for they are now 
more money than they ever did? To the ordinary 
ual it would seem that they ought to be coming here 
offer or a prayer to the Interstate Commerce Co). 
reduce rates by 5 per cent instead of asking to boost | 
per cent. I think that is what will appeal to the . 
man who puts two and two together. 

It is said that because of the passage of the Ada) 
the operating expenses of the railroads have increjs| 
it may be that operating expenses have increased a |i)| 
nothing compared with the raise that they demand. It |... 
stated here, I think in one of the preambles of the res), 
of the Senator from Georgia, that this raise on aeceoy), 
Adamson law, as has been estimated, varies from $30,000 (1) + 
$60,000,000, while their demands for a 15 per cent os 
means $400,000,000 increase in freight rates. Are the poijpos 
companies acting in good faith when they come befor. tho 
Interstate Commerce Commission and, because of a s}iv)) 
crease in operating expenses, demand a 15 per cent incr 
rates? : 

I venture to say, further, that if the figures of the s 
from Georgia are correct, viz, that the Adamson law iner 
the operating expenses between $30,000,000 and $60,000,000. sy 
that a 15 per cent increase would mean now an increase of s4\ 
000,000, then a 5 per cent increase, which they are enjoy’ NW 
and to which they are not entitled, would amount to one-ihipd. 
or over $130,000,000, and much more than overcoiies the jp- 
crease caused by the Adamson law. So they are now enjoying 
the “ velvet” of the rates between the cost under the Ad:ijson 
law and the 5 per cent increase; and, therefore, they 4) 
already getting more than they are entitled to. 

There is another feature of this matter. The President | 
long ago sent out an appeal to the country calling upon men 
high and low, to serve the country. As a consequence of that 
appeal, men are coming in and offering their services eratu 
itously. Industrial concerns are coming in here and offering 
to put their plants at the disposal of the Government without 
profit. A manufacturer cf shoes in Milwaukee has made an 
offer to the President to furnish 500 pairs of shoes a day at 
absolute cost, to be figured by the Government. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we have passed a conscrip 
tion law by which the Government can enter any home am 
put its hand on a man, and say, “ You must serve the country: 
you must sacrifice your life, if need be; you must give up your 
position, whether you are earning $1,000, $2,000, 510.000, or 
$50,000 a year, and you must serve the Government at S30 a 
month.” When the Government conscripts a man, it conscripts 
his earning capacity, and when it conscripts his earning capac 
ity, it conscripts his property as well as his life. It is a poo 
rule that does not work both ways. Are you going to couscrip! 
men and their lives and their service at $30 per month and at 
the same time reward others who are not conscripted by enor- 
mous increase in rates and in profits? f 

You have heard of the high cost of living and yet by « 15 per 
cent freight increase you are going to pile on top of the alread) 
staggering cost of living extraordinary transportation cCliutrces, 
to be saddled upon the backs of those who are left st fin 
beeause their breadwinner has gone to the war and whi lust 
subsist on $30 per month? : 

Mr. President, this is no time, in my judgment, for |)usiness 
or for railroad companies or for industrial enterprises or tor 
anybody else to come in and ask to have high profits or even 
to have profits increased. This is a time for service, ot tr 
gain, not for profit. The judgment of Congress and of the 
people of the United States, and their seal of condemnation 
should at once, and for all time, and at the very start, be pu 
upon any such attempt as this. If this is going to be : 
of grab, if men are going to set out at once to get hol! of 
they can while men are sacrificing their lives upon tli 
field, everybody will grab, and everybody, instead of tryine ' 
find opportunities to give, will devote his time and ener 
looking for opportunities to get. 

Not long ago there was a bill under consideration licre 1" 
viding that the Government should advertise in the news)" 
and pay tlie newspapers for advertising for recri'-. 
properly the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcrcock |. 0 ots" 
himself a newspaper man, condemned the bil! upon the -ro"" 
that newspapers should be willing to do their par'. rhs a 
the high. plane to which other agencies should lift © Ive 
or to which they should be lifted. Now, I say, !c' 
roads serve; let the industr®! organizations serve: 
body serve. Those who do not have to serve with th! 
at least should serve with their money or their service §) 
other way. Let us help to pay and not try to take. Ll. . oad 
fill our pockets; let us rather try to empty them in the zenera 
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use and for the general welfare. If it should come about 
tl at the Juterstate Commerce Commission should increase these 
ae as requested, under these circumstances, who, I ask, will 
sppose the United States taking over these railroads and com- 
wandering them in the interests of the general welfare? I 
for one will not, and I want to predict that the people will de- 
mand that the Government take them over. 

If it is going to appear to the people of the United States that 
the men at the head of our great transportation companies are 
coing to be actuated by sordid motives and are not looking 
toward the service of the Government, but toward service of 
self, I here say there will be a sentiment going threughout this 
land in favor of this Government doing what other Governments 
have already done, namely, taking over the transportation com- 
panies and operating them for the purpose of serving the people 
in this great emergency. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hircucock in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, the Senator from Wisconsin knows 
that the farmers of his State are getting for their products 
double what they ever received before; that the manufacturers 
of his State are getting double what they ever got before ; that the 
railroad companies are paying double what they formerly paid 
for equipment, steel rails, wages, and everything else. 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not know that the Senator’s figures are 
correct. I know that it is generally supposed that the farmers 
are getting very high prices, that industrial concerns are getting 
very high prices, that railroad companies have to pay large 
prices; but it also appears, on certainly as good authority, that 
the railroad companies are making more money now in net 
earnings than they ever did before in the history of this coun- 
try, and this notwithstanding the increased cost of operation. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I can say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the people of New York State who are buying 
the products of the farmers in his State and the products of 
the manufacturers in his State are paying double what they 
ever paid before; and I do not see how any industry can be 
expected to live when it is compelled to pay double for every- 
thing it uses without any opportunity to increase its revenues. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will answer the Senator that, according to 
his philosophy, as I understand it, because the farmers are get- 
ting double, because the manufacturers are getting double, there- 
fore the railroads should get double. I ask if we permit one 
class of men to charge more than is equitable shall we then ex- 
tend the privilege to everybody and let everybody else also fatten 
upon the country or shall we rather, as I would propose, restrict 
them? Where men are getting too much, do not let them have 
it. I do not advocate favoring any class, whether it be the 
farmers or whether it be the manufacturers or the transporta- 
tion companies, or permitting them to take undue or unfair 
advantage of the people or the country, at a time like this, 
especially. I say at a time like this everybody should serve; 
everybody should make sacrifices of some kind. If one can not, 
by reason of age or otherwise, be of service at the front let him 
at least be willing to serve at home. All citizens ought at least 
be willing to do something in the nature of sacrifice and not 
insist upon having an advantage. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. ; 

Mr. CALDER. If*the Senator can develop a scheme by which 
the people of the country can buy the things they need more 
ne than they do now, I shall be glad to help him work 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that I am more 
anxious to restrict undue advantages or restrict profits already 
existing than I am to extend such undue profits to others 
= thus make conditions still more unendurable than they are 
ian and I hope before the end of this session something will 
a one to bring about a greater equality of service and benefits 
believe a equality of the burdens of war. I sincerely 
aeen ‘at the Senator from New York will cooperate to that 

When the time comes or opportunity is afforded. 

KING. | Mr, President— : 
ph. PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 

;. Yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HUSTING.. Cettainly. © 


Mr. KING. I desire to for the consideration of the 


suggest, 
Senator from Wisconsin, that the rule which should govern the 
LV——107 
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profits of public-service corporations, such as transeontinental 
railroads, should not be the one applicable to determining the 
ofits made by individuals in their private activities. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, if the Senater from 
Wisconsin will allow me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only desire to express the hope 
that the Senator from Wisconsin will not go so far into the 
general merits of the question as to prevent action on this resolu- 
tion. It only asks for information. I am afraid that part of 
the figures I have given to the Senate have been incorrect, and 
I want to get the real facts. ; 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that I consider this 
avery good time now to make the observations I have made. 

I want to say that the rule suggested by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne], which is applied to public-service corporations 
which are supposed to serve the public in a quasi public capacity, 
is a far different rule from that applied to individuals. IT will 
even go further and say now that all should serve, whether they 
are private corporations, public-service corporations, private in- 
dividuals, or officials—they should all serve. 

I say this is a good time now to make these observations, be- 
cause any attempt of this kind should be discouraged “ right off 
the bat.” This whole business should be lifted onto a higher 
plane, and men engaged in any walk of life, in any industry or 
vocation, whether it be farming or whether it be manufacturing, 
merchandising, or any other form, should understand that at a 
time when some men must sacrifice position, salary, business, 
and life itself there ought to be no encouragement for other 
men to increase their material advantages. I say it is not fair 
to conscript men and make them go to the front or make them 
give up positions where they have got to sacrifice not only profit 
but the very living of their families, and then encourage, on the 
other hand, increases of profits. In my judgment, all these trans 
portation companies and these men at their head—and I re- 
spect many of them very highly—ought to be good sportsmen 
ought to be good citizens, and good patriots, and instead of com- 
ing here asking for increased rewards and profits, they ought to 
come here offering something to the country. If the country 
will get together on that basis, it will find no dissatisfaction 
with the war. 

I desire to sound this word of warning: That if this is going 
to be a fight for money as well as a fight for glory on the part 
of some men, if men are to be sent overseas to fight and die for 
their country so that others may stay here and get rich in their 
absence, you will have dissatisfaction with the war. I am 
anxious to see that this war shall be a success; that class distine- 
tions shall die over here; that the captains of industry and the 
captains of transportation will so conduct and demean them- 
selves in this crisis that all class feeling and class hatred will 
die away, and we shall have a brotherhood of American citizens, 
all willing to sacrifice something for their country, all willing 
to share in the burdens of war. To get increased profits will 
not involve sacrifice. Sacrifice can be made only by the relin- 
quishment of something of value, not by the taking of some- 
thing valuable. I say that this is the only way, in my judgment, 
that this war can be fought out successfully and leave this coun- 
try in a stronger position than it now is. 

I do not stand here and ask for confiscation, although I want 
to point out that in war even confiscation is not only justifiable, 
but is actually practiced. The Government, when it drafts him, 
is confiscating the man. It is confiscating his earning capacity 
when it drafts him and puts him into the service, and I say 
if the Government can do that with a man’s life why should it 
not be just to do that with a man’s property ? 

However, that is not what I am talking about. I am talking 
about fair play. I say that men and corporations should not 
come here sand ask to have profits heaped upon profits at a 
time of stress like this; and I say that it would be well for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to understand this, and 
to understand thaf the people are not in a temper to look with 
complacency on governmental action which has for its object and 
purpose the increase of profits at this time. 

I hope that this resolution will pass and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will raise no rate temporarily or other- 
wise before the public’s side can be fully heard. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I submit a proposed 
amendment, to which the Senator from Georgia, the author 
of the resolution, does not object, and I trust that it will be 


greed to. ; 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
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The Secretary. At the end of the resolution it is proposed 
to add the following: 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of the 
Senate a list of all railroads in the United States now in the hands of 
receivers, with the percentage of mileage covered by said roads as com- 
pared to the total railroad mileage of the country. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept the amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 


ment will be considered as adopted. 

Mr. KNOX, Mr. President, I find myself in entire accord 
with so much of the observations of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Husrrine] as cover the idea that this is a time for 
service. I am interested at this period in the railroad problem 
with the view, and with the exclusive view, of seeing that the 
railroads of the country, as its highways, render the greatest 
possible service in this emergency. ‘The railroads are the high- 
ways of commerce; and it is over the railroads that the re- 
sources and the troops and the materials, whether they be food 
products or munitions of war, that are required by this Gov- 
ernment and that are required by our allies, must be transported 
to the consumer. 

A railroad as a highway can no more be maintained without 
profits than the Mississippi River could be maintained as a 
highway without rain. Railroads wear out; the roadbed de- 
teriorates; the rails break or are worn out; the rolling stock is 
gradually consumed; and all of these things must be replaced. 
I do not understand that it is the suggestion of the Senator 
from Georgia that railroads should be disallowed profit. His 
resolution only goes to the question as to the obtaining of in- 
formation from which some estimate of the justness of those 
profits could be made. 

Mr. President, that is primarily the function of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I happened to be a Member of the Sen- 
ate in 1906, and happened to take an active part in the discus- 
sion of the questions that were then before the Senate in re- 
spect to the regulations of railroads and the enlargement of 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. As ail 
Senators will remember who were then Members of this body, 
and particularly those who participated in the debate, that 
was a period of self-renunciation. We had reached the con- 
clusion, and perhaps wisely—indeed, it was almost unanimous— 
that it was not a possibility for us to deal legislatively with 
these great problems of railroad transportation, and that for 
that reason a commission should be employed, and that the 
powers and the functions of the then existing commission should 
be enlarged so that they could primarily, in the first instance, in- 
telligently pass upon these questions, and practically deter- 
mine the rule by which the railroads should be governed in 
their relations to the public. 

Mr. President, there is a vast difference between the service 
that we shall exact from the private corporation and the sery- 
ice that we exact from the railroad. There is a vast difference 
between a railroad and the owner of a profitable operating con- 
ceri in the city of Milwaukee or in the city of Pittsburgh or 
Philadelphia, who in all probability has a fat bank account, 
who has accumulated the savings of years, and is rich inde- 
pendently of the operation of his property. A railread would 
cease to exist as a useful highway if you ceased to keep it up 
to the times, if you ceased to make good the deterioration to 
which I have referred. These are times of war, Mr. President. 
We know not what the future has in store for this country. If 
it is at all similar to the experience of the countries where the 
great ,battles are now being fought—France and Belgium—we 
will find that one of the great things that causes the suffering 
and the delays in the movement of troops and supplies is in- 
adequate railway facilities. The fact is, Mr. President, that 
they are tearing up the railroads in Great Britain and shipping 
the ties and the rails and the cars to Flanders, because of the 
tremendous increase in the demand upon the functions of the 
railroads. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest objection to the Sen- 
ate obtaining all the information called for in this resolution; 
but the theory of the Senator from Georgia, as I understand, is 
this: We want to be in possession of information that will en- 
able us to judge whether the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is te pass primarily wpon these ques- 
tions, is just and is warranted by the facts. Now, if that is the 
theory 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KNOX. T do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 








That is not the only ‘theory. I 


regam] it as a very important question, and I think the im- 
formation may lead to additional legislation with reference to 
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the powers of the commission, and, broadly, tha 
formation entirely outside of this action by the e 
that Congress ought to have at this time. I have ne one 
suggested any final action that I thought ought t. taken 
I have introduced a resolution requesting the Inter 
merce Committee of the Senate to consider the wh, 
tion and see what they think ought to be done, 1 }, 
suggested before them that if they find a particular , 
at some particular place in railroad service, it mii 
visable, in view of the general situation, for the Gov 
seek to relieve the trouble. 

Mr. KNOX. Well, Mr. President, I had accepted 
one of the purposes, and I understand the Sens; 
Georgia does not disavow that that is one of the purpo 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; that is true—for conside; 

Mr, KNOX. But assuming that there is the additio) 
pose to which the Senator now alludes, it only stre: 
the argument that I am about to suggest for broaden 
resolution. 

This resolution, in my judgment, calls é 
evidence, supposed to be tending to prove that the 1 
are not entitled to the increase they are asking. Now 
may be or they may not be. I know nothing about that 
the Senate wfl know nothing about it unless it hear 


I. 


for 


the evidence and all of the information bearing upon 
ject. My suggestion is that this resolution ought to vo 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, in order that it iin 


pile a schedule of the information that we desire, that \ 
enable us to deal intelligently with the entire subject: and [ 
do not think we should pass the resolution asking 
specific information therein set out. 


OulY Tor the 


Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, may I ask the Sennstor a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr. HUSTING. I just wanted to ask the Senator, in view 


of what he said on the question of profits of railroads, whether 
he understood that I toek the position that railroads should 
make no profits; that they should be run at a loss, or that they 
should be run at such rates as would destroy their usefulness? 

Mr. KNOX. I certainly gathered, from the illustration the 
Senator used in speaking of the patriotic citizen of Milwauk 
having turned over his factory to be operated without * iff 
that he meant to convey the suggestion that that wus \ the 
railroads should do. 


Mr. HUSTING. I just want to say, then, in reply brie ly to 
the Senator’s understanding, that I merely cited that as an 
illustration of what citizens were ready and willing to do and 


were offering to do, and also pointing out that men were com- 
pelled by the Government to relinquish positions of profit to 
work for the Government at the rate of $80 a month, and that in 
view of that fact the railroads should not ask for incressed 
profits; that they should be willing even to take less than the 
law would allow them in case of an adjustment of rates. In 
other words, my position was that if men were willing to make 
sacrifices of all their incomes plus their own lives, railroads 
should not be coming and asking for increased provis, hut 
should be willing to do the work at a minimum profit and nota 
maximum profit. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I am really gratified to know 
that I did misunderstand the Senator from Wisconsin. As to 
what may be a reasonable profit, or whether an advance it this 
time is justified or not, I do not know. My point is that if \ 
are going to pass upon that question at all, and pass upon if it 


telligently, we ought to have all of the evidence bearing Upou 
the equation laid before the Senate. 

It may be that the railroads are not entitled to a penny of 
advance; but, if my memory serves me, at the time the Adel: 
son bill was passed the President of the United Stu 8, Who 


evidently had been devoting his mind for many days al) 
nights to thoughtful consideration of the railroad proven 
said or intimated that the time had come when tlic rr oats 
eould with propriety consider an application for an incresse © 
rates. I may ‘be mistaken as to that having been his | 
but that at least was the position that was presert' | to th 
public through the press; and I still think the Senator rem 
Georgia ought to consent to allow this resolution to <0 \ ; 
committee, and then let the ‘committee determine the seule | 
the inquiry. 

Mz. SMITH of Georgia. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. Does ‘the Senator from Pe! 
syltvania further yield ito the Senator from Georgi: ? 

Mr. KNOX. I do. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If others want additional infor- 

they can ask for it; but I do think we are entitled to 
mation, ee ca ; ele a, ae 
this information now. I especially want it because I have used 
qa number of those figures, and if I have been wrong I wish to 
correct them. I think I was wrongly informed as to some of 
= KNOX. Mr. President, if you are entitled to any in- 
formation now, you are entitled to all the information now. 
Men are liable to form a judgment upon ex parte testimony. 
They are liable to form a judgment upon a prima facie show- 
ing that a Subsequent examination of evidence tending the other 
way is often unable to uproot. 

In dealing with a great problem of this kind, the time for us 
to decide, if we are called upon to decide anything in connec- 
tion with this matter, is when we have all of the facts before us. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON | made some statements about grain elevators at the 
eastern ports in which I think he was a little in error. Of course 
we have not at Boston or New York the system of enormous 
vrain elevators which they have on the Lakes, but we have very 
large grain elevators at both those ports. On the Lakes they 
have to carry an immense amount of grain during the season 
when navigation is closed. Navigation is not closed at the At- 
lantic ports, and the elevators are built upon the theory that they 
will hold the grain only for a short time, that it will pass through 
rapidly to foreign countries, so that there will always be room 
for the grain as it comes in over the railroads. 

Just now we are short of tonnage. Grain gathers in the ele- 
yators at Boston and New York, and, no doubt, other ports, and 
they can not take the additional grain that comes in the cars, 
and then the cars are held for storehouse purposes, as the Senator 
from Minnesota said; but the center of the problem is just where 
the center of the problem is in the war in which we are engaged, 
and it is part of that problem. It centers on the ships. 

If you can get the grain and the rails and the locomotives and 
the thousand and one articles that are needed by the allies and 
by those who are now fighting with us against a common foe 
taken out of the Atlantic ports and carried across the ocean, a 
great deal will be done to relieve the congestion and apparent 
shortage of cars in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
excuse me-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do not know what the conditions 
are in other cities, but I will say that in Baltimore they are 
building and preparing to build very largely increased facilities 
in the way of storage elevators. There is one already completed, 
and I understand the Pennsylvania Railroad expects to put in 
$2,000,000 in building increased elevator storage in Baltimore 
city. Ido not know how it is in other seaports. 

Mr. LODGE. I will ask the Senator, before he takes his seat, 
if he does not think that what I have stated about the congestion 
of the great Atlantic ports is largely true—that it is the difficulty 
of finding tonnage to get the wheat abroad? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That has evidently been the trou- 
ble. They can not get export; they can not get vessels to 
ship the grain in, and it has created a congestion that, of 
course, can not be remedied at once; but they are endeavoring 
ang it in the city of Baltimore now to a very great 
extent, 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether they are building addi- 
Uonal elevator space in Boston and New York or not, but I 
think I have stated the general situation correctly. It seems 
to me that at this juncture it is perhaps more important to do 
everything we can to promote the attack upon the common 
ehemy than to amuse ourselves by assaulting our own railroads. 
- course, as the Senator from Pennsylvania said, we all 
‘ympathize with what the Senator from Wisconsin said. Noth- 
ing is tore sympathetic to any one than to make somebody else 
ie on a high plane. We all like it. It is a form of altruism 
ao nents Oe every one of us. But it seems to me that even 
pfs roads are entitled to a fair hearing, and I say, with 
for ee to my friend from Georgia, that this resolution calls 
hewn Berhariy: on one side and creates what seems to me to 
thee ‘ur Impression on its face. If we are going to have 
My on and net incomes, I want also the operating expenses. 
“ir. SMITH of Georgia. The net income is what they have 


after they get through paying their operating expenses. 

Yes; but I want to know what the operating 

bene ee and I want to see how they have increased if they 

ie "eased or decreased if they have decreased. Gross and 

l comes are not all. The movement of operating expenses 
‘nportant thing in judging of the relations of any 


Mr. LODGE. 


expenses are, 


8a very 


Mid 


corporation, and I think we ought to have that. I shall move to 
insert, after the words “ gross and net incomes,” wherever they 
occur, the words “ and operating expenses.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept the suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. Although I think the amendment moved by 
the junior Senator from Minnesota in regard to not confining 
this to railroads with 7 per cent income—— 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask the Senator, would it not 
be well to find out what the railroads make—those over 7 per 
cent or below 7 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have already accepted the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware that it had been accepted. I 
was going to say simply 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will accept any suggestion for the 
fullest information asked for by anyone. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, I thought it only included the reads 
in the hands of receivers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill No. 2. 





PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the econ- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Lewis Shields 
Bankhead Gronna Lodge Simmons 
Beckham Hale McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hardwick McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hitcheeck Myers Smith, Md. 
Calder Hollis Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Husting Norris Sutherland 
Culberson Johnson, 8S. Dak. Overman Thomas 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Page Thompson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phelan Underwood 
Dillingham Kellogg Pittman Waish 

Fall Kendrick Poindexter Warren 
Fernald Kenyon Pomerene Watson 
Fletcher King Ransdell Weeks 
France Knox Saulsbury Williams 
Gallinger La Follette Sheppard Wolcott. 


Mr. LEWIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] is detained on oflicial 
business, 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
SHAFROTH] is detained on important business. 

I was also requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] is unavoidably absent, and 
he has a general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Brapy]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague {Mr. LANE] on account of illness. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia |Mr. Gorr] 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fretinguuysen}. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States, the Congress, the governors of the different States, the 
mayors of cities, the. commercial clubs, and thousands of other 
organizations in this country have been pleading with the people 
to plant and cultivate every possible acre of ground for the 
purpose of raising sufficient food crops to feed the American 
people and our allies engaged in the present war for the coming 
year. Lands have been offered freely without recompense in 
any way, and there has been, I was going to say, almost a 
universal response on the part of the people. 

But, Mr. President, I find from letters received by me from 
different parts of the country that there is an imposition being 
imposed upon the public by many concerns distributing seeds, 
and that the prices charged for them are outrageously high. 
I expect to call the attention of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to it. I believe that some movement should be made to prevent 
people who have responded so willingly to the appeal of the 
President and those whom I have already mentioned from being 
robbed as they are being robbed to-day in the purchase of seed. 
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A friend of mine writes me that after attending one of the 
meetings at which an earnest appeal was made for the cultiva- 
tion of every possible acre of land he decided, upon leaving 
ihe meeting, to put all his back yard into vegetables and culti- 
vate the land in the best way that he could. The next morning 
he started out to purchase some garden seed. He went to a seed 
house and bought some 10 or 20 packages of garden seed of 
different kinds. He took them home thinking he had plenty 
of seed to plant the small piece of ground. In opening the 
packages that were sold to him at five cents a package this 
is what he found: 

He found just eight peas in the package of peas. I notice 
on the front of a package a pieture of a pea pod and I count 
in the pod nine peas; but inside the package you will find only 
eight. The package was put up by the New York Seed Co., 
of New York. 

The package of beets was put up by William Elliott & Sons, 
of New York, and there were just 13 beet seeds in the package. 

That is not all. I see that in a paekage of radishes for which 
they charged 5 cents there were 15 radish seeds. I have not a 
pair of scales nor had I the time this morning to go to an 
apothecary’s shop to see what 15 radish seeds would weigh, 
but at the rate charged for the 15 seeds it would amount. to 
$20 or more a pound for radish seed. That is what people are 
paying for the seed they are going to plant in small lots. to 
help feed the people of this country. 

Of lettuce seed we find enough in the package to perhaps plant 
not to exceed a row of 5 feet. 

Mr. President, I wish to call this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, hoping that something will be done to relieve the situation. 
I asked why they did not buy the seeds in bulk. In one case it 
was stated that the town was so small there was not a seed 
house in it and the only way they could buy seed was to pur- 
chase them in packages put up by the seed compunies. | 

If this is to be universal, Mr. President, there will be millions | 
of dollars spent by the American people in purchasing seeds put | 
up in the form to which I have called the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asmurst in the chair). | 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. CALDER. 
York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of these seeds two of the packages—the beet 
seed and the radish seed—were purchased by Mr. W. P. Monson, | 
of New York. 

Mr. CALDER. In the city? 

Mr. SMOO'T. In the city. 
have were purchased out West. 

Mr. CALDER. They were purchased at retail from a retail 
dealer in a small place, but manufactured in New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were put up in New York. 

Mr. President, I simply call attention to this matter hoping 
that something will come from it. I am going to ask the Secre- 
iary of Agriculture to take up the question, so that in those 
places where there are no seed houses people can buy seeds in 
the bulk; that there shall be some arrangement made by which 
they can be sent out and the people not robbed as they are 
being robbed all over the country by purchasing seed in packages 
as put up to-day. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
before he takes his seat. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator from Utah if he has given 
consideration to the bill now before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, section 5 of which covers to some extent this question, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture—— 

Mr. SMOOT. T have read the bill, I will say to the Senator, 
but IT have not given any special attention to it, because I did 
not think that was necessary until the bill was either reported 
to the committee or we &new that some action was to be taken 
upon it. . 

Mr. KENYON. That bill is now before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and they are devoting consideration 
to that very question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understood, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the faets laid before us by the 
Senator from Utah are deplorable, but they are not surprising. 
The seed men aud all those who retail food products are taking 











I yield to the Senator. 
Were the seeds purchased in the city of New 


The other two packages that I 





advantage of existing conditions, just as everybody oe) 
ing. Hence there is nothing new in the Senator's , 
If there are any producers on a large scale outside , 
the farmers, who are not profiting by the opportunitir 
sented, I have not heard ef them. 

I received a letter yesterday from a woman livyine 
of Denver, my home city, calling attention to a sity.:; 
other end of the food line, which is equally reprehe! 
which, I fear, is not at all local in its application. | ‘a 
read the concluding sentences from the letter, which yefor ; 
that situation. The lady says: : 

About the food situation, there is a lot of talk about w: 
food. Well, they do, of course. There is more or less of | 
among the masses. * * * But what about the men 
the fields and orchards and allow the food to rot? 

I was in Kansas City recently and heard the people ¢! 
about the food destroyed there last year and this year. If ». 
as much stuff as they expect to, what will be the result’? Wh) 
growers will benefit, for the speculator will Gestroy all that 
sold at high prices to the nonproducer, There must be 
measures taken at once. 

The name of this lady is Mrs. Frances Walden. 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro) 
rado yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the lady indicate the kind of produce 
stroyed? 
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I ask the question because I had a similar letter. sq 


in it there was no mention of the kind of produce that hard jeoy 


destroyed. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; she does not. I will say to the Sm 
however, that I was told about two months ago by a x 
whose word is beyond question, that he knew of instance 
40 or 50 miles of Chicago, where last fall men from that « 
bought the product of some farms chiefly consisting of pumpkins 
winter squash, and so forth, paying an extraordinarily | 
price for them, but which were never gathered. No ) 


was made of harvesting the crop, and it having been sold the 


farmer, of course, could do nothing with it. 
simply permitted them to remain on the ground, and thus d 


| crease or minimize the amount of similar products upon t! 


market. The effect upon their prices is obvious. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from ( 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to say to the Senator that I | 
in my office a letter inclosing a clipping from one of the pj 
in my State, and in that clipping there is an announceient | 
there had been destroyed in Chicago 150,000 bushels of potat 
that they had been destroyed lately, and destroyed for the 
pose of decreasing the supply. I can not believe 1! 
true; I feel certain that it can not be true; and yet stu 
kind is being circulated through the country to excite our peo! 
Has the Senator any knowledge of any such destruction? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have given the instances that have reac! 
me directly. I recall, now that the Senator mentions 
that account of the destruction of potatoes in or near Chica: 
do not say that these things are true; I hope they are not true 
but £ believe that the speculators would not hesitate to 20 
that extreme, if necessary, to enhance the price 
products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can say, Mr. President, if it 
there are some people in the United States wnhung who ought | 
be hung. But I can not believe that the statement is true 

Mr. THOMAS. I quite agree with the last sentiment 
pressed by the Senator from North Dakota. I know of ho cr! 
more serious and reprehensible to-day than the deliberate 
struction of food products anywhere. I know of no ° 
approaches it so nearly as the practice which does |r 
cornering food products to enhanee their prices. 
question but that such practices are flourishing «0 
seems to be unable to reach or punish them. I greatly four 
unless something is soon done to prevent them, reso! 
had to the lamp-post. era 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate furl! 
eussing the subject. I propose to offer when chap! - 
bill now before the Senate is reached an amendment sis” 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce in the Ui 
which permit speculation in food products until the | 
by proclamation declares the war to have ended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree with 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber]. I do not bee 
has been any deliberate destruction of food products |! 
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United States. Prices are not fixed by demand ©)! supply; 


they are fixed by estimated demand and estimated svji'). *” 
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traitors who were in the pay of Von Papen and Von Rintelen 
uj Von Igle are now spreading these reports all over the 
iM a] States, with the view of making food cost as much as 
. - le to the American people, the American Army and Ameri- 
in Navy, and the armies and navies of our allies, There has 
"+ been anything like a deliberate destruction of food products 
spvwhere. Somebody would have known it; somebody would 
save seen it; somebody would have seen the fire or the other 
ethod of destruction. 
” prices depend upon psychology, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, If you fix the psychological impression upon the public 
ind that supplies are being destroyed and are being dimin- 
hed, prices go up, and if you fix the opposite psychological 

»pression, the opposite result follows. I believe that the full 
eis of the German corruption fund has not yet been ex- 
Austet 
ur. BORA. Certainly the German corruption fund has not 

tually raised the prices. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; it has and does now. The German 
corruption fund has created a hysteria; it has created a psycho- 
logical impression that foodstuffs are short and the supply is 
insufficient, and in creating that it has increased prices. 

Mr. BORAH. I think it was well founded, but the most 
»larming information which has gone to the country at all has 
“one from the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not talking about that, because that 

formation, real as it is, can not account for the present 
ices, It can not account for the situation just disclosed by 
ihe Senator from Utah that there is a condition actually exist- 
ing in places in which the nonproducing part of the population 
of the world in armies and navies is eating food to an enormous 
extent, out of all proportion to normal conditions, when there 
would be a similar proportion of the people producing food. 
That is undoubtedly true, but that does not account for this 
condition. 

Now, this condition exists worse in the boll-weevil districts 
#f the South than almost anywhere else right now. The people 
had their cotton crops destroyed by the boll weevil. So they 
wanted to raise foodstuffs this year. They have found that 
they can not buy a great many things, soy beans for one thing. 
Yelvet beans are very scarce. Even cowpeas are said to be 
yery scarce, Yet there is not a man throughout that country 
who does not know that we raised last year a bigger crop of 
cowpeas than we ever raised before in our lives. But the 
cowpeas are being cornered somewhere, and the impression is 
being placed upon the public mind that peas are scarce. 

There is no one who does not know that the South planted 
more corn this year than it ever planted, and it planted more 
Just year than it planted in the year previous. Because of the 
Mexican boll weevil and because of the high price of corn a 
man would say, “I can not afford to raise cotton with the 
proceeds of which I must purchase corn. Corn is $1.75 a 
bushel "—as it was for a short while—*“ so I will raise corn.” 

Now, you must remember that there is a great deal of hysteria 

in the country outside of all the German espionage and German 
corruption funds, which have been deflected to this new pur- 
pose since the gentlemen whom I previously mentioned had to 
leave the country. Outside of them there is a general hysterical 
“ar condition existing. People are going crazy about some 
things, 
_ A man came around to me the other day. I have a little 
ck yard on Sixteenth Street, about as big as from that desk 
‘o this ane and back there [indicating]. He wanted me to plant 
vegetables. I could not plant vegetables enough there to fur- 
lish food for the family for hardly more than three breakfasts. 
It is stupid. 

Now, the first thing you have got to get rid of is this psycho- 
logical condition, You have got to get rid of the hysteria, and 
let the voice go out to the American people that there is no 
steat shortage of the foodstuffs of America, or that at any rate 
while there may be a shortage it is not the extravagant shortage 
that the newspapers are feeding us on every day. 

‘ A hewspaper boy naturally hunts the sensational; he has got 
ioe things in the paper—by the way, he is about the fairest 
em : _ the world to us and to everybody else—but he is always 
whine news, and the more extravagant the news is the more 
the = it is and the further it goes. It is the psychology of 
a mtg more than anything else, and we can correct it 
er from right here.than from any other place in the world. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President—— 

.. WILLIAMS. One word further. In the meanwhile, in 
ater tres tee it, let us take the course indicated by the Sen- 
threats ef tah [Mr. Smoor]. Let us put our hands upon the 
then ae ae speculators, if there be any great number of 

e t we may fix for the farmer the minimum price and 


fix for the consumer the maximum price that shall be fair to 
all. Meanwhile, let us not let our allies in Europe think that 
their main dependence for food—America—can not be depended 
upon. We have the food, we have the money, we have the men, 
we have the courage, and we have got everything else. 

One other thing I want to say. So far as the South is con- 
cerned, just at this moment, the trouble in raising food is not 
so much the lack of seed—though that is a trouble with vege- 
tables and some other things, like soy beans and velvet beans, 
the new crops—but it is the lack of labor, though already in 
many places throughout the South men are beginning to sub- 
stitute machinery for labor. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose the Senator would include fertilizer 
also, because we appropriated $10,000,000 for that yesterday, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would, undoubtedly, but I was dwelling 
upon the chief trouble. The chief trouble in the South is the 
lack of labor. The whole South wants to turn itself into a place 
to raise food. You can raise oats and cowpeas and wheat and 
plant them with a tractor plow. One man on one place of mine 
now has put 150 acres into oats with a tractor plow, and is to 
follow it in the same year with peas. There never was a tractor 
plow seen around there before. But we simply can not get 
labor. The immigration from Europe has been shut off. As a 
consequence, the negro labor of the South has been going North. 
A man told me not long ago that he saw a camp of negroes 
working in Vermont—a thing never before seen there, I pre- 
sume. Now, in the South farmers are gradually substituting 
for man power machine power, and it will not be long before 
they have substituted a sufficient amount of it to meet the 
trouble. But whatever else happens, let us not get hysterical. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely want to add to what 
I have said one reflection suggested by the remark of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Winiiams]. I think it is undoubt- 
edly true that the hysteria of the time has much to do with 
some of the conditions of which we complain; but my imagina- 
tion is not vivid enough to ascribe to it all of the evils which 
we are now discussing. I do not believe that German propa- 
ganda is the cause of the very small number of seeds in these 
bags, to which our attention has been called by the Senator 
from Utah, nor of the impression that our food supply may be 
confronted with a shortage. I agree with the Senator in that. 
I do not think there 1s immediate danger of such a calamity. 
I certainly hope not; yet, as suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], much of the information—some of which 
proceeds from officiai sources—may have been subject to the 
general hysteria and can not have been influenced by any 
German propaganda. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Colorado must admit 
that the agents of the Agricultural Department to-day are 
largely actuated by the motive of persuading the people to put 
in more and more foodstuffs, and are, therefore, very naturally 
biased in making their estimates as to what will be planted 
They want to scare the people, so that there will be no danger 
of a lack of foodstuffs. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so, Mr. President, and I think that 
that is a very commendable course to pursue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so, too. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sure that the Senator from Mississippi 
and I would agree on that proposition; at the same time there 
is a basis for the apprehensions of the department, which I 
think is pretty well founded. 

This shortage is actually threatening us in some directions. 
due not to the lack of supply but to the manner in which that 
supply is controlled. I refer to a speculation which would con- 
front us irrespective of the activities of enemies within our 
midst. For example, I have two clippings from the New York 
World of April 24. The first informs us that— 

SPECULATORS ARE HOARDING VAST SUPPLIES OF FOOD. 

Developments yesterday in the wholesale produce district here and 
at Chicago disclosed that large speculative syndicates, backed by mil 
lions of cash capital, are buying and hoarding vast quantities of eggs 
dried beans, cheese, and some other foodstuffs urgently needed by our 
allies within the next few weeks. 

This hoarding is going on just in advance of very large bids by the 
Government at Washington for food supplies for the Army and Navy 
and by the allied Governments for supplies to be shipped abroad. 

The other is a telegram clipped from the same paper, as fol- 
lows: 


SPECULATORS HOLD 26,000,000 EGGS—COMMISSIONBR DILLON’S AID TELLS 
OF VAST SUPPLY IN CHICAGO, 
Curcaco, April 2) 

About 200 carloads of eggs, approximately 36,000,000, are on railroad 
tracks in Chicago to-day and they are being held by spec ulators, 
cording to Hebert A. Emerson, who is on his way to his home in New 
York from the Pacific coast, where he investigated food conditions for 
John J. Dillon, commissioner of the State of New York. 
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Mr. Emerson said that the Pacific Coast States this year, instead of 
importing eggs as they have done usually, will have a surplus of 75,000 
to 190.000 cases. This will release the supply from the Northern and 
Middle Western States which has been going to the coast in the past 
and will turn that supply toward the East. Mr. Emerson said he had 
no evidence of an Egg Trust, but said he is sure there is a ‘* mighty close 
understanding ” among the big dealers. 

“The butter situation is a parallel,” he said. “The Pacific coast 
this year will be able to ship east a surplus of 150 cars of butter, 


24,000 pounds to the car. Four years ago the coast imported 200 | 
cars.” Ie said Chicago is now paying higher prices for cggs and 


some other foods than London and Liverpool. 

This accounts in part for the failure of the large production 
of beans, to which the Senator from Mississippi referred, to 
affect sensibly and by way of reduction the prices for those 
commodities. It is this speculation in food products, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which holds up the consumer, the Government, and our 
atlies, and which will reap huge benefit from the $5,009,000,000 
Which this Congress has just voted for war purposes. 

The ren! enemy of the American people to-day is the specula- 
tor and the combinations which seek to control the necessities 
of life and dictate their prices to the people and to the Govern- 
ment. They are creating a situation certain to create a crisis 
nore serious than the war crisis now confronting the Nation. 
I eurnestly hope that before we adjourn we shall enact legisla- 
tion whereby the Government may take such people by the 
throat and keep its strangle hold until this war is over. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the views ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] as to one 
of the causes of the high cost of living at the present time; I 
have no doubt that the element of speculation enters into it to 
nu very large degree; but I disagree entirely with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wintirams], and with others, who express 
belief that there is not a shortage of food in this country. | 
There is, and there has been for the last six months, a very | 
wide and extended suffering upon the part of the poor people | 
of this country for want of food. There is not any more 
doubt about it than there is that we are here in this Senate 
Chamber. The facts are to be gathered upon every hand. If 
it were not that we are having our attention diverted by condi- 
tions of war the facts would be so pointedly presented that no 
one could doubt them. There is a shortage of food supplies, 
and there will continue to be unless the most persistent, ex- 
traordinary, sustained, and vigilant efforts upon the part of the 
American people prevents it. 

In my judgment, the most serious and stupendous fact which 
confronts us to-day with reference to the question of war is 
that of food; and there is no use of blinding our eyes to the 
fact. If this war continues for two years and there is not 
the most extreordinary exertion, sustained and constant upon 
the part of the American people, we shall face a world famine. 

More important than men upon the front, and more important 
than any other question connected with this war, is the organi- 
zation of the industries of this country, so that we may see 
that the people who go to the front are fed and the people who 
are at home are not visited with widespread famine. If the 
United States can do its part and if it can arouse the people 
to the necessity of doing their part in regard to this matter—as 
the Senator from Mississippi says, we have the men, we have 
the material, we have the territory, we have the area, we have 
the acreage—we can prevent it; but we can not prevent it 
by drifting. 

Mr. President, this is not alone due to the fact of the con- 
ditions superinduced by war. There has been a constant rise 
in food prices for the last 15 or 20 years. There has been 
a constant decrease in acreage, proportionately speaking, and 
a constant increase of population in the cities. There has been 
a large number constantly going into the cities and a smaller 
number going to the farms to feed them. Mr. James J. Hill, 
who was not only a great railroad builder, but also an empire 
builder, warned us 10 years ago that if there was not turning 
from the city to the farm and an increase in acreage in pro- 
portion to the increase in population, we must face the fact 
that there would be universal want among the people who were 
drawing small salaries and earning small wages in this country. 
That prophecy has come true. He gave us the decrease in 
acreage from year to year in the production of wheat in pro- 
portion to the population, the decrease in acreage in the produc- 
tion of corn in proportion to the population ; and it proves itself. 
It is a mathematical proposition. There is not enough being 
produced to feed those for whom the producers are working. 

Here is an illustration of it. In 1890, according to an 
authority before me, we had 62,000,000 people, and we had at 
that time in this country 58,000,000 cattle. Now we have 


100,000,000 people and 41,000,000 cattle. That is not a condition 
which has been superinduced by German spies or German cor- 
ruption funds, It is a fact which had been demonstrated long 
before the situation which now confronts us was apparent to 


| the country; and that must be overcome in order (5 


Per + 


situation. It is just as necessary, Mr, President. ».< «) ‘ 

tion of raising armies and men to fight upon the js; came 
The American Steel & Wire Co., in a recent stot, 
Live-stock growing is the most important subject in 

this time. America in the past has offered meat 


to all comers; now things are changing, for the 
creasing faster than the meat to feed it. Must the 


+} 
Lore’ 


pop 


ward to the European standard? Live stock is Joa 
too fast—the raising of live stock has become un; 


face of the greatest demand the world has ever known 
This is an illustration of what the Senator fron) « 
[Mr. THomAsS] has said. It is by reason of the ¢: 
is a gigantic combine, a gigantic monopoly, whic 
of the situation, constantly impoverishing those w 
the stock and constantly increasing the price to th 
feed upon the meat, if they get it at all. 
Mr. James F. Poo!, editor of the Live Stock 2, 
article in the Chicago Examiner of January 20, 1917 
“Texas never bas been as short of cattle since it er 
Robert R. Hammond, “In one section of the Panhand) 
head could easily have been found at this season a 
was able to find less than 200,000." inform 
every section of the southwestern breeding grounds. 
There wili not be enough mature cattle to fill Flint 
in the spring, to say nothing of the northwestern erass \ 
Now, Mr. President, I turn back to some of the j 
this situation. The American National Live Stock A 
at a meeting some time ago, passed these resolutions: 
The packing interests of the country to-day are in 
cally all the stockyards at the market centers, exchans: 
all terminal facilities for the caring for and handling o! 
In a very large measure they are in control of the ba: 
loan companies at these market centers. 
To-day a farmer ships his car of finished stock consig: 
mission man, who is found to rent his office from t! 
buyer—and does his business with a packer-controlled 
these conditions it is impossible for the seller to meet 
equal terms. While the packer by his methods is impo, 
producer, the cost of meats to the consumer is higher th 
in the history of the country. 
The object of the association is to bring about such 
will give the producer a fair profit and to once mor: i 
sumption of meats by the consumer to the level of five \ 
reducing the cost to the consumer. ‘The shrinkage pei 
sumption of meat during the last five years has been about 1s p 
The following resolutions were read and adopted: 
“Whereas the big meat packers of the United States are | 
econtroi of stockyards and the terminal facilities thereat. of 
slaughter and distribution of cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry 
the products thereof, including hides, tanneries, and the pr 
thereof; many of the articles that are made from the hor 
hoofs, including glue, buttons, combs, etc.; cottonserd ! 
and refineries, the products ef which are used in the manufactur 
of lard compounds, soap, and various oleo products; and 

“ Whereas they also control the price of fertilizers, with which th 
fertility of the farms of the Nation is maintained: and 

“ Whereas they largely own ani control the refrigerator cars and icing 
facilities used in the transportation of fruits, vegetables, and oth 
perishable products; and 

“ Whereas in many localities of production they control the price p 
and the distribution of fresh and canned fruits, and are thus 
to influence the effect of supply and demand and to cause violet 
fluctuations in prices to the great detriment of the producer ; 
without benefit to the consumer ; and 

*“ Whereas such control as recited above gives those possessing same a 
practical mcnopoly of the marketing of goods and other necess!! 
of life and is a menace to our country: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved— 


Then they ask for an investigation, I think, by the Fede 
Trade Commission in regard to the facts. 

Only a short time ago what is known as the National Conf 
ence of Marketing and Farm Credits, which was attended, it 
was said, by 2,000 delegates from 47 States, passed this resolu 
tion: 


We earnestly urge upon Congress the imperative need of a prom 
and thorough investigation by the Federal Trade Commission, assiste 
by the Department of Agriculture, of the marketing of live stock ani 
the meat-packing industries in this and other countries. We urge th 
this investigation be followed by a report with constructive recommene 
tions for the improvement of the conditions and methods under which 
live stock is marketed, and the products thereof manufactured, dist! 
uted, and sold. 

ADEQUATE APPROPRIATION AND AUTHORITY. ' 


We urge be gers Congress the making of an adequate appropriation alt 
the ore of adequate authority to the Federal Trade Commission © 
enable it to cover all important phases of the problem. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me ao 
interruption ? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator will remember that in‘! 2 
sundry civil appropriation bill $250,000 were appropriated a 
that investigation. I think that was in response to @ resolution 
similar to the one to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. BORAH. I know that that appropriation was '0 
I am convinced the situation requires a remedy more =)" 
drastic than a congressional investigation. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator 
interruption? 


Similar 


e last 


le, but 
ly and 


allow me an 
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Mr. BORAH. Yes. — ; 

Mr, NELSON. I desire to say to the Senator that the repre- 
sentative of the organization whose resolution the Senator has 
~oad, 2 former Secretary of the Interior, has been here lately 
ond advocated this specific appropriation. He said it was just 
what he wanted to cure the situation. 7 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but does not the Senator from Minne- 


a 


Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Idaho knows to whom I 


7 oe BORAH. Of course, I know. 

Mr. NELSON. I refer to Secretary Fisher, who was here. 
He wrote me about this matter and came to see me in regard 
to it; there is bo secret about it. He wanted an appropriation 
of $400,000, but if he could not get that he would be satisfied 
with $200,000, but he said this was just what he wanted. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; and I know how badiy he wanted 
+t. because he wrote me about it, and it was a step, perhaps, in 
‘he right direction. We would have a very learned and indus- 
cious investigation; it would reveal a startling state of facts, 
the volumes of which investigation would go into the archives 
of the Capitol, and there they would remain for all time to 
come: but the inerease in the cost of living would proceed 
apace. 

Mir. CURTIS. Mr. President, does not the Senator believe 
that, with the interest now manifested in this question, Mem- 
hers of the other House and of the Senate will thoroughly study 
that report? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course we thoroughly study 
all these questions, but the remedy which we usually provide is 
homeopathic; it dees not seem to purge the system. ‘There is 
not much doubt about the facts. Then why investigate? Does 
anyone really doubt the complete and absolute monopoly of the 
packers of this country over the live-stock industry? It can be 
demonstrated by the calling of a grand jury in three days; and 
you will never stop it by mere congressional investigation. 

I said a moment ago that the most serious question in this 
war right now is the question of the supply of food; and, in my 
judgment, if the war continues, as I have said, for any length 
of time, that is going to be the situation with which it will be 
mnost difficult to deal. 

We are conseripting men. I am for conscripting the means 
hy which to feed the people of this country and the people of 
Europe, and I am in favor, as a war measure, of this Govern- 
ment taking pessession of the packing plants of the country, to 
officer and run them for the benefit of the American people 
from now on, so long as the war continues. 

Mr. THOMAS Mr. President, does not the Senator also 
think we should conscript alt of the food in the different cold- 
storage warehouses of the country as well as the meat supply? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I da. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if he really thinks the retail prices of meat products 
would be any less if the Gevernment were contrciling the 
business? 

Mr. BORAH. I think they would. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts think they would be no less? 

Mr, WEEKS. I have great doubt about it. I am inclined to 
think that the prices would be higher rather than lower. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, two ef the packing companies last year 
declared in the way of stock and cash dividends $125.000.000. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ask the Senator from Idaho how much 
business they did? 

Mr. BORAH. _It does not make any difference to me how much 
oe they did; they did a tremendous amount of business; 
we propose to do the same amount of business with their 
plants, and give the American people the benefit of the $125,- 
(0,000 profit during the war. 

Mr. WEEKS. Hew much capital did they have involved? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. 
en WEEKS. How much rent would you pay, and how much 

igher wages would you pay? 
eae BORAH. The Senator is talking about something that 
ion ot enter inte this matter at all with me, so long as this war 
pr a We would not need to pay any higher rent or any 
them eee And then, when the war is over I would turn 
Seema eee and purged of their monopolistic elements, 
pani os itke the situation such that independent packing com- 

Ms > ould dare to start and be able to live. 

Seles — Mr. President, I am interested in the Senator’s 
of a mist a to ask him whether there is any possibility 
outer ake? I remember some mouths ago looking up the 

; and, as I recall, the profits of the Armour packing plant, 
Whieh is one of the } P 
hot $120,000,000 urgest in the country, were $20,000.000, and 

“WY.900 or $125,000,000. It seems to me there is an 


ae 


> 
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error, and I know that the Senater from Idaho does not want to 
make an error. If I am wrong, I should like to be corrected. 
I do not say that as any answer to the Senator’s argument, but 
in the interest of accuracy I make the suggestion that the Sena- 
tor may be mistaken. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have before me a statement of 
facts, furnished to me by a gentleman in Chicago. I do not 
feel free to give his name, but the statement which he furnished 
me carries. to my mind, the evidence of verity, beenuse it is 
sustained by a very thorough presentation of the facts, and he 
has been giving a great deal of time to the subject. I may he in 
error about it, but my information is that what I have given is a 
eorrect statement. 

Mr. REED. I do not challenge the Senator's statement; I 
simply call attention to it, because it is in such great variance 
with the figures that I found. My figures, however, are some 
months back. Whatever the facts are I know we want to know 
all of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield te me? 

Mr. BORAH. f yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I received the anuual statement 
of the Armour Packing Co. for the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1916; and that statement, if I remember correctly, showed 
a profit for the year of nineteen million and some odd dollars. 
It also showed that the profit on the gross business—that is, on 
the amount of business handled—was a trifle less than 2 per 
cent, or, in other words, that for every $1,000 of business done 
by Armour & Co. the profit amounted to a trifle less than $20. 
Of course, I wish to say to the Senator 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. Of course, if I have been 
led into attacking an impoverished concern—a concern which 
is on its last legs financially—I should be glad to record my 
apology, when the facts are properly presented to show that 
fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to understand that 
1 intimated that they were not making a good profit upon the 
amount of money invested. I simply called attention to the 
fact that, even if the Government of the United States were 
going to handle the business, it is very probable that it could 
not be handled for less than 2 per cent; and yet 2 per cent upon 
the great volume of business that they do shows a good profit 
for last year’s business on the amount of money invested. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator, when he refers to the finan- 
cial statement, take into consideration the stock dividends 
declared as well as the cash dividends? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every dividend declared, and all of the profits 
that were made from every source. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I venture to say that the Senator has 
been—something that does not often happen to the Senator— 
very sadly misled. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I say to the Senator now that I base 
my statement on the annual report that was sent in pamphlet 
form to all of the stockholders and to many of the business men 
of the United States, showing the exact amount of business done 
during the year, the assets and the liabilities of the company, 
and showing the net profits of the company for that year. I 
can not say, of course, whether they were correct or not. I can 
only say that that was the statement that was given out by the 
company and signed by the president. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield to the Senator from Wyoming in 
just a minute. I would not quote a mere news publication 
which did not seem to be verified with reference to this matter, 
but I am quoting from one who has convinced me by his posi- 
tion to knew, and by his long and industrious investigation, 
that he is pretty familiar with it. I may be in error. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I should like to say for 
the information of the Senator from Idaho, in answer to the 
statement made by the Senator from Utah, that the claim has 
been made by the packers for the past quarter of a century 
that they were not receiving a greater profit than he has indi- 
eated here; but the facts show beyond the shadow of a donbt 
that their profits are in the by-products that they produce, and 
that they are uniformly piling up profits, while those who pro- 
duee live stock are, at least in many cases, losing money as 
producers. It can be shown without any question that their 
profits greatly exceed the claims they make, because they ‘re 
eovered up in the by-products. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the annual report to which I 
have reference—and, by the way, I will send for it and have it 
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here in a very few moments—-takes into consideration every 
dollar of profit made by the concern. It not only takes into 
consideration the profits on the purchase of the stock but it takes 
into consideration the profits on all by-products. The com- 
pany deals in sheep, cattle, hogs, wool, hides, glue, and they 
use everything there is in a carcass with the exception of the 
squeal, as somebody has so well said. 

Mr. THOMAS. The squeal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing is lost; and that is absolutely shown 
in the report. The report shows the amount that is made in 
every subsidiary company of the concern, and I think the Sena- 
tor is mistaken when he says that the profits in the by-products 
are not taken into consideration. But, Mr. President, I want it 
distinctly understood that it can be shown upon the face of the 
report that 2 per cent upon the volume of business done by the 
concern will bring about the profits of the institution as shown 
by their reports. It is not 2 per cent upon their capital; they 
turn that capital over many many times a year; and, of course, 
the profits upon the amount of capital invested are, as I said 
before, particularly the last year, amounts in the aggregate to a 
good profit. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. If the Senator from Idaho will pardon 
me, I will say that this question of profits is one very easily 
juggled and covered up. It is true beyond a doubt that while 
within two or three years the imports into this country of meat 
products have fallen off our own consumption has greatly in- 
creased ; our exports have increased at the same time; and yet 
it can be proved with figures, and is shown by the records, that 
the producers were receiving lower prices than they were under 
former conditions, the packers accumulating, by their own 
statements, enormous profits, and thousands of men who pro- 
duced the live stock going on the rocks of failure. 

Mr. BORAH. 1 believe the Senator from Wyoming has stated 
the matter just as it is; and one of the greatest evils of the 
situation is not the mere fact that the packing companies may 
or may not be making large profits, but by reason of the man- 
ner in which the business is conducted, the farmer being in a 
sense the peon of the packing companies, the farmer is dis- 
couraged from raising cattle and hogs and stock. He must deal 
alone with the packing company. When he goes to a commis- 
sion merchant, the commission merchant, he finds, has his office 
rented in a packers’ building. When the farmer wants to bor- 
row money for the purpose of markefing it, he finds that he 
borrows it of a packers’ bank; and so he is in every sense the 
industrial slave of the packing companies of the country. 

So long as that is true, you may be sure that the farmer will 
feel discouragement, and it will be shown by a decrease of the 
production of live stock, as it has been for the last 10 years, 
notwithstanding the fact that meat prices have been constantly 
going up. If things were normal, if conditions were permitted 
to have their sway as they should, the natural rise in prices 
would naturally produce more stock, and in that way produce 
an equilibrium and a fair price; but here the amount of stock 
is constantly decreasing while the value of meat products is 
constantly going up. 

I want to read again, for the benefit of some of the Senators 
who have come in since, the article which I read a few moments 
ago from the Live Stock Association, which bears out precisely 
what the Senator from Wyoming says: 

The packing interests of the country to-day are in control of prac- 
tically all the stockyards at the market centers, exchange buildings, 
and all terminal facilities for the caring for and handling of stock, 
In a very large measure they are in control of the banks and cattie 
joan companies at these market centers. To-day a farmer ships nis 
car of finished stock consigned to a commission man, who is found to 
rent his office from the packer, the buyer, and does his business with 
a packer-controlled bank, Under these conditions it is impossible for 
the seller to meet the buyer on equai terms, While the packer, by his 
methods, is impoverishing the producer, the cost of meats to the con- 
sumer is higher than ever before in the history of the country— 

And so forth, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. , 

Mr. GALLINGER,. If I correctly remember some of the fig- 
ures in the report to which the Senator from Utah has called 
attention, the Armour Co, claimed that they were receiving only 
one-fourth of a cent a pound profit on their meats—on beef. 
Of course they produce a vast amount. I have looked into this 
matter 2 little, however, and it strikes me that the middleman, 
and in some instances the retailer, are quite as much to blame 
for the high prices as the packers, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but, Mr. President, when we talk about 
the profits of the packing company, we do not get at the profits 
they get by reason of being stockholders in a bank which does 
the financial part of the business and takes its “ rake-off.” - 








Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly not. 
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Mr. BORAH. We do not get at the profits t} 
reason of being perhaps copartners with the com): 
chants, salesmen, and so forth. They reap a profit : 
down the line, and they make a report to the Amer} 
of the final profit of the packing company, which is o 


part of the profits which they get out of the busine 


Mr. GALLINGER. One other suggestion: The Se. 


gests that the Government ought to commandeer {| 


lishments, and perhaps that is right; but am I wroyje scar 
recollection that some of these concerns, and perhaps all of tho, 


offered to turn their establishments over to the G: 
little while ago? 
Mr. BORAH. I do not know. . 
Mr. GALLINGER.. I think I am correct in that. 
Mr. BORAH. Well, then, that would make ij 


easier. I do not know upon what terms they off 


would take them at their offer. 
Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 


Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wyom 
Mr. KENDRICK. I just wish to say to the Ss; 


Verninent 4 


that lh 
ered 5 but I 


ing 
‘nator from 


New Hampshire that in conversation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture a few days ago with regard to this same question 


he stated to me--and I think I betray no confidence 


it—that there had been more said about turning 


in repeating 


over these 


packing houses in the newspapers than had been said to him by 


the packers. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 


Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado 


Mr. THOMAS. I saw the statement to which 
from New Hampshire referred, that the profits 1 
packers were only a quarter of a cent a pound; but 


the Senator 
made bv the 


, ‘ 
the Senator 


will remember that the turn-over, so to speak—I think that is 
the commercial expression—is almost daily. Suppose, however, 
it were every five days: That would be a quarter of 2 cent for 
five days, and if you calculate the amount of profit during the 


year upon such a basis the Senator can very easi 
what the actual profit is. 
Mr. BORAH. I ean understand that it is pretty 


ly caleulate 


large. 


Now, Mr. President, I want to refer to another feature o 
the food question, perhaps not so interesting, but one wpo 


which I do not have to rely so much upon the st 
other people. 
The Secretary of Agriculture and the President, i! 


to the American people, have both urged the Americ 


cultivate as large an area as possible, in view of t 
they understand perfectly that it is necessary to 


atements 


as . 
} ic 9 race 
1 alls QUUTess 


an people to 
he fact that 


make every 


exertion to meet the situation in reference to food; and people 


have been advised to cultivate their lots. I believe 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wri.itAmMs] said that he w: 
personally to cultivate his back yard, which was 
about 2 by 4, or something like that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A little bit larger. 

Mr. BORAH. And so on. Now, I agree with all 


the S 
is requested 


a space otf 


that. Iam 


in perfect harmony with it. I may disagree with my colleasues 
here upon some matters with reference to the method of prepa! 


ing for this war, but I do not disagree with them at 
necessity of preparing to feed this situation. I hav 


ail as tot 


> given more 


attention to it, and perhaps am therefore more imbued with the 
necessity of it. But if you suppose that you are going to drail 
men from this walk of life and that walk of life and send them 
out upon these farms to raise food products and to he!) raise 
live stock, and so forth, without relieving the situation as to the 


speculator, as to the monopoly which controls t! 
without having a vast amount of trouble in this cout 
doomed to disappointement. 

If the American people can feel that they are 


tio 
tlt 





1e Situ 


itry, you are 


to have the 


fruits of their labor, and if they are to be compensated ac- 


cording to their industry legitimately, you will not have m 


occasion for the enforcement of that part of th 


much 
u 


» Dill which 


refers to partial military service; but if you do not relieve | 


situation by lessening the grip of those who are «0! 


lecting their 


millions in the way of speculation in this hour of jeri, ©" 


undertake to force people to work as peons for 
organizations, you are going to have a vast amou! 
in this country for which you will need an army be! 
closes. You must relieve the situation from «bo 
you will have very little occasion to draft peop! 
these industries and work. 

Again, Mr. President, out West we do not hav 


back yards. We have a vast amount of terri‘ory 
which is waiting for the hoe or the plow or the cull! 


we can simply get the Government to assist us in 


territory under water, we have not only Jarge yards 0! 


but we have hundreds of thousands of acres of 


these ered 
t of trouble 
ore this war 
e. and thei 


» to ZO into 


» to till out 
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putting that 
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fertile Jand as lies outdoors, upon which the settlers are now 
settled anc waiting for the Government to assist them in 
putting the water upon the arid land so that they may culti- 
ie na true that this will not meet the situation for this year, 
hut I think you are going to be disappointed if you suppose 
that this war is going to end before another season. If we 
could take the censorship off of the situation, if the facts were 
io come through as they exist in Russia and England and 
Franee, no man would believe that this war would be over by 
next winter, and we must prepare fe~ ancther season aud 
another year. In order to do that we ought to reach out, by the 
id of the Government, wherever we can and encourase men to 
go upon these lands and prepare to do their part in raising the 
food which will be supremely necessary for another year. 

We have pending here before the Congress measures pro- 
viding the means by which to do that. Now, it is not the 
faut of the able Secretary of the Interior that it has not been 
done. I am sure that the Secretary of the Interior would 
have been glad to reclaim these lands during his administration 
for the last four years, but he is limited in the amount of 
funds which he has at his disposal for this purpose, and he 
is unable to go forward without Congress helping him; and 
the Congress of the United States, in view of the fact that 
every dollar of this money comes back, ought not only to loan 
its credit and guarantee these bonds which are to be placed 
upon these irrigation projects, but it ought to make a loan of 
fifty or seventy-five millions of dollars to the reclamation fund 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior to proceed. 

These projects can be utilized inside of six months. The 
settlers are there; the lands are ready for irrigation; in many 
instances vast canals are flowing within a reasonable distance, 
and all you have to do is to build the side canals, and these hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres can be utilized. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH, That makes me think that the Senator from 
South Dakota has pending here a bill which is also of great 
importance in this matter. He has pending a bill which sub- 
ordinates the lien of the Government upon these projects to 
the farm-loan mortgages which may be put upon them. Now, 
these people can have that kind of aid, and that bill ought to be 
passed. It is a war measure. These people can have that kind 
of aid without costing the Government ultimately anything 
whatever, because this money all comes back into the Treasury. 

I urge, Mr. President, in all seriousness, that any measure 
which has for its purpose the reclaiming of an acre of land and 
putting it under cultivation is just as much an emergency 
measure and & war measure as almost any other measure 
which may come before us concerning this great conflict. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, MR. REED, and Mr. NELSON addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, men differ very much more 
in words than they do in ideas; that is, men of sound thinking. 
There is no doubt about the fact, as the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] has said, that the most important thing in con- 
nection with this world conflict is the production of food enough 
to carry the conflict through. It is of more importance than 
the furnishing of men in the trenches. Of course the men are 
the first line of defense, and if there are not enough of them 
we will lose; but in the ultimate end, unless you can feed the 
men that you can put there, you will lose anyhow. 

Mr. President, the Senator is right about another thing. 
There is no doubt in the world about the fact that there is 
something absolutely “rotten in Denmark” about the manner and 
price at which I sell a cow in Mississippi and then buy beef in 
Washington ; the manner and price at which I sell a hog in 
Mississippi and buy bacon in Washington; or the manner in 
which I sell a sheep in Mississippi and buy mutton in Wash- 
ington. Whether that is the fault of speculation or the fault 
of bad distribution, I confess I have not thus far been able to 
learn, though I am inelined to think that a great deal of it is 
the fault of a misdistribution—costly, wasteful, and uneco- 
homical distribution—though I think that much of it is also 
attributable to the hand to which I referred a few minutes 
“go that has the American agricultural throat within its grip, 
be hand ought to be made to turn it loose, and that is specu- 

a CURTIS. Mr. President — ' 
le PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
“pp! yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr, WILLIAMS, I do. 
it I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
peed “ve the same trouble in buying beef, mutton, and other 

ucts in the eities in the South as well as in Washington? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, just the same; but it just so happens 
that I sell cattle and sheep and hogs in Mississippi, and for the 
most part of the year I buy the finished products here, so I re- 
ferred to them in that way; but with a little bit less emphasis 
the same difference exists. 

Mr. President, there are several reasous for this condition. 
One of them is a legislative reason, and I avant to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho to that. For the last 30 or 40 
years five of the great powers of the world have been engaged in 
legislation, the very end of which, if not its very intent, was to 
hothouse out of agriculture into manufacturing the labor and 
consumers of the United States, of Germany, of Russia. of 
France, and of Italy. Now, that has had a great deal to do with 
it. Then there is another reason, and that is a natural reason, 
It is the bent of all civilized countries, as they become more 
and more civilized, to become more and more industrial and 
less and less agricultural. That can not be prevented. That 
is a natural tendency that must prevail everywhere. It prevails 
because of two reasons: First, because as a State becomes more 
industrial the wages of industrial pursuits are greater in pro- 
portion than those of agriculture, and, secondly, because machin- 
ery takes the place of hand labor and of horse labor on the farm, 
and that is occurring more and more. But the amount of food- 
stuffs produced per capita ought not to decrease in the same 
proportion as the agricultural population decreases; but that 
takes place simply because machinery can not keep up with the 
decrease of labor all the time. After a while it will, of course, 
catch up as far as that particular matter is concerned. 

There is another reason and that is the war reason, and that 
is the reason facing us now. and that is the thing I do not want 
us to get hysterical about. The Senator and I, like all men of 
tolerably fair sense, agree about things in the main; but the 
point that I was trying to make this morning was that we must 
not overexaggerate this situation. We must not overexaggerate 
the influence of the war upon the sifuation. You must remember 
the other things that have influenced it and have created it and 
were already causing it to exist before the war broke out. Wages 
were not keeping up with the cost of living before this war broke 
out; not only not here but not anywhere else on the surface of 
this earth, except perhaps in Asia Minor and part of Africa. 
So you must not overemphasize that, and you must not go around 
frightening and searing into hysterics the people with a lot of 
hew discoveries about “starvation certain to approach in the 
immediate future’? when it is not going to approach in the im- 
mediate future. 

Why, even Great Britain will raise a larger crop of foodstuffs 
next year than she ever raised in her history before, because she 
is putting down her deer parks and her sheep walks and every- 
thing. with all human labor and with motor plows running them. 
The South will raise more, because every day the South is 
substituting motor power for man power and horsepower. The 
whole world is sizing up the situation, and the world is going to 
face it, and we must not encourage these speculators in fright- 
ening the people about food scarcity. We must not by our talk 
here give them ground whereupon to proceed to excite the publie 
imagination in favor of a speculative view of short supplies and - 
in favor of increased demand. The war has just this much to 
do with it, and no more: Just in proportion as men ge off of the 
farm and into the Army they keep the demand what it was be- 
fore, and they decrease the supply and thereby in proportion 
raise the price. Now, that is all. It has no more to do with it 
than that. 

The Senator from Idaho is eminently right when he says 
that one of the best things we can do is to put water on land 
that needs it to produce food. I can tell him another thing we 
ean do that does not apply to his country, but does apply to 
mine, anl that is to take water, where there is too much of it, off 
of land so that it can produce food. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the bill to which I had refer- 
ence, and which I introduced, includes the swamp Jands as well 
as the arid lands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that. I 
Senator. He and I generally agree. 

Mr. BORAH. I am complimented by that fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I want to emphasize that “ being 
how,” as the darkies say, he has emphasized the other side of 
the proposition, I want to emphasize the fact that it is just as 
important to take the water off of the land of the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, where it is as rich as the Valley of the Nile. or 
richer, as it is to put water on the hillsides and valleys in Idaho. 
The Senator is precisely right about that. 

But I did not rise in the first place in order to minimize the 
danger, but I rose for the purpose of putting an end, at any 
rate as far as I could, to any expression or any view which 
might encourage the very evil which the Senator has been de- 


am agreeing with the 


as 
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scribing. Frequently it gees out all over the country that Con- 
gress thinks that the country is about to be threatened with a 
famine, and then speculators will have a much easier job 
before them in raising prices than they had without it. 

I agree with the Senator about another thing. This war is 
not going to close in one year or in two years. I know the 
German people. They are just going to begin fighting when 
they get back to the Rhine. We will have 2,000,000 men in 
Europe before this war is over, if you do not have more, unless 
some revolution there, some domestic trouble there, puts an end 
to the war. International conflict is not going to put an end 
to it in that length of time. It is going to take the money and 
the resources and the man power and the virility and the mental 
power of the United States, added to the democratic forces all 
over this world, to whip German, Austrian, Hungarian, and 
Turkish military autocracy to its knees. 

The Senator is eminently right in thinking that the things 
which will ultimately end this war will be not men so much as 
resources—food, munitions, money, and men—but we mus: 
not act the part of cowards while we are about it. We must not 
be satisfied merely with resources, wich food and munitions. 
We must show that we are fit to be the brethren of the French 
who fought at Verdun and who fought in the trenches, and the 
English under Gen. Haig, and all that brave little allotment of 
selgians who died almost to a man in the most wonderful 
struggle that a free people ever made against insolent tyranny. 
We have got to prove that to all the world. 

I merely want to emphasize this: That we shall not by our 
conduct and voices here unnecessarily increase popular hysteria ; 
that we shall keep our heads cool and shall not mislead the 
people into hoarding food for the reason that they have been 
frightened about not having it week after next or some other 
time, 

There is plenty of it to feed us even if we can not send much 
of it abroad, and, in my opinion, plenty to feed the world. By 
a good many things that have been said by the Agricultural 
Department and a good many thing that have been said by 
popular associations and a good many things that have been 
said here we are creating a sort of psychological situation which 
leads people to speculate, which leads them to corner foodstuffs, 
and which leads them to do it by holding out the hope of an 
immense profit if they do, when, in my private epinion, if they 
cooperate thus for about a year they will lose millions. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel very sure there will be 
general concurrence in the view expressed by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WittiaAMs] that we ought not to be unduly 
alarmed about any situation that can be remedied. To thuse 
who, like him, think there is nothing serious in the whole situa- 
tion, I commend an article which appeared in last Sunday’s New 
York World by Arthur R. Marsh, one of the leading economists 
of this country. I am going to read a few paragraphs from the 
article. He says: 

If there be any virtue in publicity the people of this country are now 
completely informed of the seriousness of the present and prospective 
food situation throughout the world. It may perhaps be doubted, how- 
ever, whether they have as yet really passed from the stage of intel- 
lectual apperception of the facts to that of personal realization of what 


these facts will ultimately mean for themselves as individuals. 
* * * * . * 7 


Freat numbers of persons— 
Evidently including the Senator from Mississippi— 


Great numbers of persons undoubtedly believe that all the talk of a 
scarcity of food, at least in this country, is fallacious and indulged in 
for some sinister purpose. 

Naturally those in this frame of mind are indignant when told that 
it is now a duty of the United States, on the scantiness 
of its own stores of food and the ever-increasing prices therefor, to 
share these stores with other still more necessitous countries, even 
though these be now our allies !n the greatest of all wars. 

Despite this skepticism, the people of the United States have to 
face, certainly for the coming twelvementh, and in all probability for 
more than one year thereafter. a condition of things with respect to 
their supply of food the like of which has not been seen on the North 
American Continent since its earliest colonization by the white race, 
unless exception, perhaps, be made of the first winter of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

Then, Mr. President, after giving detailed statistics concern- 
ing the world’s supply, he calls attention to the fact that there 
still remain three great food products the planting of which 
may be carried on very extensively, namely, beans, corn, and 
potatoes. He says: 


Corn and potatoes, however, must now be the country’s chief re- 
course, both for supplementing its domestic food supply and for ful- 
filling its obligations to its allies. Every effort of those charged with 
the conduct of our affairs ‘n these particulars should be directed first 
to the production and then to the saving of these crops. It is well 
to insist upon the impertance of the second of these obligations, since 
the amount of really important waste in connection with these two 
crops is heed than perhaps for all our other Are 7 together. 

e all-important point, however, is that the United States, in order 


to be safe in the matter of foedstuffs for its own and its allies’ 
ought to raise and preserve for the market a potato crop of at leas 
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600,000,000 bushels, as compared with the 285,000,000 bys), 
mated to have been grown in 1916, and at least 3,500,000. 00. 
of corn, instead of the 2,500,000,000 bushels of the past’ co: 
were well, too, if we could produce 100,000,000 bushels of }: 
stead of our usual ten or twelve million buskels. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied the people of the coynim 
least if I may speak from conditions which prevail in yyy 
State—are exerting every effort to get under cultiyatic 
largest possible acreage of ground; but a great problen 
fronts us, and that is the problem of providing labor foy +), 
proper cultivation and harvesting of these great crops, A ¢j; 
zen of my State called upon me to-day and seriously proposer 
that we suspend the operation of our immigration laws. . 
to permit the introduction into the country of 250.000 ©), 
to work upon the farms and in related industries jy tic 
country. 

Mr. President, this condition of affairs, to my mind. 
strates the wisdom and the statesmanship of the Presid« 
the United States in his action iu vetoing the immicratio. | 
passed at the last session of Congress, excluding fro 
shores Caucasians, who would fill this great want for Jsho 
because they could not read or write. I regret that the chs: 
man of the Committee on Immigration is not here. He y 
be moved possibly by these considerations to endenvor to 
cure Congress to suspend the operation of that provision of 1) 
immigration law, at least for the period of the war. 

But, Mr. President, the attention of Congress has hee 
quently addressed by the remarks of the Senator from Td: 
the great possibilities that we have with reference (o 3 
problem in our immense western empire and domain. 0: 
course, nobody wants to deter anyone from cultivating \i 
back yard or his front yard with lettuce or potatoes or ai 
thing else, but the great area from which the food supply cs 
be drawn is from that country of which he spoke. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me to int: 
him? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator probably knows ihat J s 
as earnest an advocate of the irrigation system as any wester 
Senator; in fact, I believe I was the only eastern Senator 
took that position. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me interrupt the Senator to say that tiv 
western Senators and the people of that country recognize, wit! 
gratitude, the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. But my 
was attracted by what the Senator from Idaho | Mr. Boxavn 
said and°what the Senator from Montana is now saying. 2: 
wondered where the difficulty is. Have we not legislatio 
enough, or is the Government lax in its efforts to apply th 
system of irrigation as we intended it should be applied? | 
am in favor of very liberal appropriations from the Publi 
Treasury, and if we have not voted money enough or if 
laws are not liberal enough, I want to cooperate with th 
western Senators in huving more legislation and more liber: 
legislation. I have wondered where the trouble really is 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator from New Hampshire 
I did not rise to plead for any appropriation for sid of 
financial character at all. I was going to call attention to om 
measure which does not contemplate the expenditure of a dollar 
upon the part of the Government, for which-I have been plea 
ir_; here for two years. The great Crow Indian Reservation | 
my State, is inhabited by about 1,700 Indians, each of whom lies 
an undivided interest in about 1,375 acres of land. Assuinine 
that there are five members to a family, every Indian on thin 
reservation has 7,000 acres of land. I have been endeayorine 
to get an act passed to control so much of that vast trea as 
would leave to each Indian 375 acres of land, or something 
like 1,500 acres of land for every Indian family, and [ have not 
been able to get a respectful hearing on the matter. I aske 
the Secretary of Agricniture a little while ago to seni to the 
Senate information concerning the amount of cereal crops tha! 
could be raised upon the portion of the reservation which | 
ask thus to be thrown open, and he answered that tl les! 
750,000 acres of that land is capable of tillage and the srowins 
of annual erops without irrigation and would produce upward 
of 8,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. Ee 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is a most astouncils 
statement the learned Senator makes, and while per!) the 
Senator does not care to go into the matter it would be lium 
nating to me to know why that bill is held up. : 

Mr. WALSH. Because the Commissioner of India) 
does not want it. Ce 

Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from New Hampshire 
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has thus exhibited his interest in our problems el ee 
eTHINS , 
body recognizes that I have made myself some esau 


nuisance pleading here for water-power legislation. 








191%. 
esterday appropriating $10,000,000 for the purchase of 
nitrates. If any legislation had been passed upon this: subject 
three years ago, nitrate works would have been established in 
shanti yee all over the West. so that to-day we would have had 
) abundant supply of nitrates in our country. 


2 pill : 


Mr. President, not only do nitrates become the basis of much 
of the rertilizers of the Nation, but the phosphates are equally 
valuable, equally necessary, and equally profitable. I have been 
ocking for legislation that would unlock the vast deposits of 
ph phates in the States of Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. I 


represented to the Senate here that eapital to the extent of 
nillions is ready to go into the erection of works necessary to 
mut this preduct in commercial form. I trust that some day or 
other we may be able to get a respectful hearing for these 
juestions. I hope, when the great food problem is so acute, the 
v4 ¢ the Congress may be directed to the vast possibilities 
i by that great section of the country. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am not inclined to take the 
inoniy view of the situation that Senators take here. It seems 
a me that the tenor of the speeches which have been made here 
noth in respect to the food supply and the continuation of the 
var will heve a serious effect. The speculators will take the 
eneeches that are made here in Congress as an excuse for rais- 
ing prices, and the men who want to volunteer will be chilled 
yw the fact that the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from 


offert 





Mississippi say that the war will last two years. 
Mr. BORAH. Have we arrived at a point also where the 
speculators not only eontrol ‘food but control speech in the 


Congress of the United States? 

Mr. NELSON. I am just telling you what the facts are. It 
is not an academie question as to whether you control it or not. 
Iam speaking about the effect of it. As I have said, Mr. Presi- 
dent. | fear that some of the remarks which have been made 
here upon this question will have a tendency to afford specu- 
lators an exeuse for raising the prices of the products which 
they handle and control; and not only that but the gloomy 
predictions made as to the prolongation of the war for two or 
ore years will be likely to retard volunteering for the Army, 
which is now so essential in the great conflict in which we are 
engaged. 

What are the cold facts? We are not so short of food in this 
country as is proclaimed by certain newspapers and certain 
statesmén. A week ago there were over 100,000,000 bushels of 
spring wheat in Canada stored in the elevators available. Eng- 
land would have drawn that wheat long ago if she had been hard 
Our millers in Minnesota are getting that wheat now 
since the duty of 10 cents a bushel was removed, because the 
Canadians have removed their duty of 10 cents a bushel and 
our millers are getting wheat from Manitoba and the other 
Provinces down there and grinding it because it is a little better 
than our wheat. 

Now, let us look at the wheat situation for a moment. Our 
country has been producing for the last series of years a 
quantity varying from 600,000,000 bushels of wheat up to a 
billion bushels a year. The biggest crop that I recall in recent 
years was the crop of 1915. The winter wheat crop was unusually 
large and so was the spring wheat crop. We had over a billion 
bushels in the United States. The prices were not very satis- 
factory to the farmers. ‘ 

The Senator says our farmers ought to go into the raising of 
hogs and pigs and cattle. They do. That has been the trouble. 
They have found the raising of cattle and hogs much more 
profitable than raising wheat in my part of the country, and I 
live in the heart of the greatest agricultural spring wheat 
country of the Northwest. 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Senator account for the rise in 
the prices of meat, then? 

Mr. NELSON. I account for the rise in the price of meat be- 
cause during the war a large quantity of our meat had gone 
abroad, The farmers are getting a large profit. I have sold 
hogs at my little town of Alexandria within the last two months 
for hearly $16 a hundred, live weight, and I have seen the time 
when [ had to sell them at 34 cents a pound. Superannuated 
_ that had gotten so far along that they could not eat hay, 
‘et ven toothless—cows that formerly I would have been glad 
suantian i $10 a piece for—I sold within the last three 
cot $50 and $60 a piece, and they have no doubt made 
Seroea corned beef that went over to supply the allies in 
chats Bp ORAL. I wish it were within my power to take the 

Me NELaod Senator which he has placed upon himself—— 
Take gale ot Hold on; just give me a chance to explain. 
thirds of wheat crop. In normal years a little more than two- 
8 third 3 our wheat crop is winter wheat and a little less than 

“18 spring wheat. The great spring wheat States are 


pressed 
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Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and in recent years the 
State of Montana. 

Now, what are the conditions regarding our last 
was not that the farmers did not till enough land. The winter 
wheat crop was just an ordinary crop. The spring wheat crop, 
except in the State of Montana, was a failure; it was not more 
than half a crop in quantity and less than half in quality. 
What was the trouble?) Why was our crop so poor?. We had a 
cold, wet spring, and that was followed by intense heat and no 
rains in summer; the wheat got the black rust and it ruined our 
big spring wheat crop. I wish we could have had some of 
modern statesmen there to have helped out our 
that year; it might have rid us of the black rust. 

Mr. President, as to this hysteria that we hear se much 


crop? It 


the se 
crop during 


abou, 


I want to tell you that our farmers in the great spring wheat 
States are sowing more wheat this year than ever before. They 
are putting in more grain than they have done for many years, 


Wheat and oats and barley and rye. What I want is to have 
these statesmen come out there and give us good weather so 
that we can get a good crop and harvest it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am interested in what 
the Senator says about the wheat crop; it is very fine; but 
good woman said to me this morning she had paid $15.50 for a 
barrel of flour. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, let me tell you something. The report 
of the Department of Agriculture 2 short time ago was to the 
effect that the winter wheat crop was a failure, just as states 
men have been telling us on the floor here how we are all going 
to perdition because of a shortage of food. What did the specu 
lators do—the dealers in futures? When that report came oui 
they put up the price of wheat 50 cents a bushel. 

Now, I will tell you another thing. The black rust and the 
climatic condition was such last year that whereas we usually 
get from 18 up to 25 bushels an acre of wheat. it ran from 5 to 
10 bushels. On my own farm, where I have my home. I got new 
seed; I got the best wheat in my neighborhood; and yet the 
yield was only 10 bushels to the acre, No. 4 wheat. It was so 
poor that I had to buy new seed wheat for my farm this year. 
and I am putting in more wheat than before. Now, if some of 
these statesmen will go up there and give us good climati¢ con- 
ditions, plenty of rain and not too hot weather in July, we will 
show them what we can dv in Minnesota. We will raise 
mighty good crop. 

Now, come back to the prices of these packers. I admit that 
we all have a prejudice against big capitalists. I have had in 
my day, and I do not know that I have gotten over it yet, be- 
cause I came from the very ground up, and naturally such men 
are prejudiced against those who have some capital. I have 
been getting rid of the prejudice with my advancing years, and 
as I grow still older I may be entirely relieved of it. 

But what are the facts? I wish statesmen would look at the 
figures and see what the farmer gets for his hogs, what he gets 
for his cattle to-day, and then look at the price at which the 
packer sells the carcass. They sell beef by the carcass or by 
the quarter to the retailer in the city. Now, see what the 
butchers, the retailers in the city, pay the packers for a quarter 
of beef or side of beef, and then see what they retail it for to 
the poor customers. There is where the robbery, if you please, 
comes in. There_is where the poor people are bled by these 
middlemen. ‘They bleed them in more ways than one. They 
hold the quarter of beef on the block and keep cutting it off as 
long as it is a movable column and then they throw it into a 
barrel and call it corned beef. 

We have been selling cattle in our part of the country, grass- 
fed cattle, range cattle, not grain-fed cattle, for 6 and 7 cents live 
weight. Now, what has made the high prices? In fact, as the 
Senator from Mississippi said, it is on account of the war. These 
packers have been furnishing the allies in Europe with enormous 
quantities of all kinds of meat, and that has made an apparent 
scarcity in this country, though there is a large supply of cattte. 
Our farmers have not depleted their herds. Once in a while a 
hysterical fellow will get a law passed preventing farmers from 
killing their calves and lambs, compelling the farmers to raise 
the calves up to steers and the lambs up to be sheep. That is his 
remedy. Then there are others who have a more attenuated pil- 
garlic for the occasion—that is, do not kill chickens until they 
become hens. 

Mr. President, within less than three months our winter wheat 
crop will begin to be harvested. We have an abundance of wheat 
at present to keep our mills going to supply our own people until 
that time. About the last of July or the Ist of August the win- 
ter wheat from the most southern States will begin to come in, 
during August there will be a full supply. By the month of Sep- 


al 


tember our spring wheat crop will come in, and barring the ele- 
ments, the weather, we will have a bigger spring wheat crop 
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than we have had for years. I implore these statesmen, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and everybody else to see to it that 
we get good weather so that we can get a good crop on the large 
helts of fertile lands we have sown to spring wheat. If these 
gentlemen will help us in that respect and furnish us those things 
rather than hysterical elocution, we will raise a good crop and 
we will supply the American people with food. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the real figures and facts 
would influence the American people in dispelling this phantom 
of starvation, I would like to have them just read the figures 
which I will now give them, namely: The consumption of wheat 
in the United States under normal conditions for both seed and 
bread amounts now to about 650,000,000 bushels. If we raise 
650,000,000 bushels of wheat, we have enough for our own home 
consumption and for bread. As a man will not eat any more 
as a soldier than he would as a civilian it will not require any 
more for the American people and the American Army than it 
now requires, 

Again, in 1915 we raised 1,100,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 
about 400,000,000 bushels more than we needed for home con- 
sumption. If the acreage which we are putting in this year wil! 
yield its normal crop, we will have more than 850,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. We will therefore have a surplus of over 200,000,- 
000 bushels more than we need for consumption in the United 
States, 

As suggested by the Senator from Minnesota, a portion of this 
will be coming in and being ground into flour within the next 
three months. If we have enough wheat in the United States 
to supply us for three months, there will be no danger of a 
shortage in this country, unless this year’s crop is a half failure. 

Here is the question, however, with which we must deal. We 
have not only to supply our own demands but we have to supply 
the demands of our allies. That brings us face to face with a 
situation that is far more desperate than the danger of not 
producing sufficient food, and that is, how will we get that food 
across the ocean? We can not fill up the ocean with our wheat 
and expect to go dry-shod across it to our allies. That question 
is being considered. however, by the American people, and they 
are proposing to build a vast number of ships to take over our 
surplus, but searcely no consideration is being given to the 
problem of how we shall protect those cargoes from the sub- 
inarine and get them over. 

I tried a few days ago to get an amendment adopted that would 
xzive proper consideration to that one great feature of getting 
our food across the ocean to our allies. I could not secure any 
consideration of the amendment which I offered at that time. 
I hope to bring it up and to present the facts and figures that 
will demonstrate tbat the desperation of our case is not in the 
matter of producing food, but is in‘the matter of getting food 
across the ocean to our allies. I want to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that unless we get that food across, unless we find 
some means to check the ravages of the submarine, this war will 
be over ; it will be over in less than six months, and we will not put 
n single soldier across the ocean. At the present rate of increase 
in the submarines’ ravages our allies can not continue in this 
conflict six months because of lack of supplies for their civilians 
and their soldiers. I hope to present this matter again, when I 
shall have more than five minutes’ time to refute statements that 
will be made against taking the proper precautions; but, Mr. 
President, we need not be fearful of starving in this country. 
This year we are bound to have an enormous abundance of food 
products. Whether or not our allies will be able to secure the 
surplus depends upon whether we can eheck the ravages of the 
submarines. That is our real problem to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like now to proceed 
with the bill which is before the Senate. When the bill was last 
under consideration we stopped at chapter 6. The next chapter 
for consideration is chapter 7. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to offer an amendment to the bill, to 
be known as section 4 of chapter 7, which I will read: 

Add a new section to chapter 7, as follows: 


“Sec. 4. All boards of trade, chambers of commerce, stock exchanges, 
or other bodies or associations e in or permitting speculations 
in food products of any character the form of what are known as 
futures, or in any other form or character, are hereby suspended until 
the President, 7 proclamation, shall declare the existing war to have 
been ended; and all agreements, wagers and contracts, or wagers re- 
garding food products of the character now and heretofore made in 
or upon such exchanges, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or 
other bodies or associations by the members thereof are hereby pro- 
hibited pending such proclamation. Any person, board of trade, cham- 
ber of commerce, stock exchange, or other body or association , 
—_ S eetee o hee of this, section, or any of the on se 
deemed of a misdemeanor, and upon conyietion thereo 
punished by a fine of not to exceed $10,000.” 


should like to have the amendment printed and lie on the 
table, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SurHERLAND in the « 
The amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH. When the bill was last before the Sey... 
tion 7 of chapter 5 was under consideration. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. I had lost sight of that. I will o | ' 
that after we get through with the bill. All that was passer eos 
and I will call it up again. Did the Senator from Coloracy, 4. 
to have his amendment printed? Hides 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to have the amendment printed) oy) 
lie on the table. vere 

Mr. OVERMAN. This chapter might be passed this evo 
ind if the Senator desires. his. amendment printed he |). 
offer it to some other section of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think the Senator from Nori}, ¢ 
lina will get through with this chapter this afternoon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Perhaps not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say, however, that if we can cot 4 
vote upon it, I shall certainly not allow the amendment whic) 
I have offered to prevent it. I shall then offer the amend 
to another part of the bill, although I think it should pe «py. 
propriately considered in connection with chapter 7. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judicis; 
was, on page 24, after line 15, to insert: 


CHapTer VII. 


CERTAIN EXPORTS IN TIME OF WAR UNLAWFUL. 


Section 1. Whenever the United States is at war and the Prosi. 
dent shall find that the public safety' or welfare shall so require, and 
shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to expor' 
article or articles from the United States, except at such time o es 
and from such place or places, and under such regulations and orders. 
and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the Presizent shali 
prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to offer a substitute for 
that section, which really is an amendment to it: but I have 
had it printed as the section will read as proposed to pe 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed py 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. [It is proposed to substitute for section 1 
chapter 7, the following: 


Section 1. When during the pending war the President shall find 
that exports oe country are being used to supply an enemy 
country, and 1 make proclamation thereof, it shall be wulawfu! 
to export any article or articles from the United States to such 
country except and under such regulations and orders and subject to 
such limitations and cuaagtions as the President shall prescribe, watil 
otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as originally drawn, 
this section has two objections. First, it is unconstitutional. 
I think that may still be suggested on the floor of the Senste 
as an objection to legislation, whether it carries much weight 
or not. It authorizes the limitation of exports from the ports 
of one State against imports of another; it allows the seiection 
of ports from which exports are to go. It ean hardly be ques- 
tioned that the Constitution forbids any discrimination ag:ius'! 
the ports of States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would the Senator call a shipment from 
one State to another an export? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; from any port of this country 
to a port abroad. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is an export. The Senator said from 
one port in this. country to another. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the Senator from North Carolina 
misunderstood me, or else I expressed myself very badly. I 
said it permits discrimination betweem the ports from whicl 
exports are to go abroad. Under its terms the President can 
designate the ports of the State of South Carolina, from wich 
alone cotton could be shipped or the ports. of Georgia, from which 
a naval stores could be shipped, or the ports of any ollier 

tate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I heard the Senator's uici- 
ment read from the desk, I gathered from it that it left (ia! 
power in the hands of the President—not in express teriis, 
that under such rules and regulations as he might direct ex}ui'> 
can be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not under my amendment. | 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not notice any bisiii-r 
in the Senator’s amendment which limited the President § 
that respect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And, Mr. President, under 


Ung, 


| better 


ira. 


})- 
a} 


auy 


' 


the terms of 


the bill, I will ask the Senator if exports might not be permi'te" 
from the port of Boston and not from the port of New )0"s 
or Baltimore or Philadelphia? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
tutional. 


Yes; and F think that is uncons'! 








Mr. GALLINGER. If the Constitution means anything, that 
weavision is unconstitutional, I stand for the old Constitution ; 
ot it bas been very badly fractured in the last couple of years. 

vir SMITH of Georgia. I was suggesting that we might pay 
come pespect to it at the present time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we ought to do so. 

iy, SMITH of Georgia. The language of the section as it 
~eads expressly provides that— 

it shall be unlawful to export any article or articles from the United 
Siatec. except at such time or times, and from such place or places, 
yonder such regulations and orders, and subject to such limitations 
J exveptions as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered 

the President or by Congress. 

it expressly, I think, would eonfer the authority upon the 
President to designate a particular place or a particular State 
vlone from which exports could be made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it is very important that when the 
Senator makes that statement he should also state that that 
is only to be done whenever “ the public safety or welfare” of 
the country makes it necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. I do not think we could au- 
thorize the President to select the ports of any single State and 

low exports from them alone against the ports of another 
State. I think the Constitution prohibits the deposit of such 
authority with the President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In other words, Mr. President, we could 
ot well authorize by legislation the President of the United 
States to suspend the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What section of the Constitution does the 
Senator speak of ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ean not turn to it immediately, but 
it is definitely stated in the Constitution—and my memory is 
very good as to that—that we can not differentiate between the 
ports of the United States. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. That “no preference shall be 
: * to the ports of one State over those of another.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. That no preference shall be given to any 
ports as to exports. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The constitutional provision is: 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right—from one State to another. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. THOMAS. Preference shall not be given to one over 
another, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That no preference shall be given to 
ihe ports of one State over those of another. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr. President, the amendment 
which I offer also eliminates what I consider another objection- 
able provision in this section. I do not believe we have reached 
the place where we should be ready to transfer our entire ex- 
port business to the control of any officer of the United States. 
[ would be utterly unwilling to permit the President or any- 
body else to determine just what can be exported from the 
United States. To reach such a view, of necessity, I think, 
requires almost a feeling of hysteria with regard to present 
conditions, It seems to me that, while we have declared war 
und while we are preparing te do our full part in it, we should 
interfere with the general business of the country and with 
hormal conditions just as little as possible. I believe it is best 
for in ee country that our interference should be as iittle 
as possible, 

Now, when our commodities are going to the enemy, when 
Shipments are going to a neutral country, but the President 
linds, as a matter of fact, that while they are going to Den- 
inark they are being really shipped through Denmark to Ger- 
any, t think we may well stop that. As much as I was in 
‘avor Of preserving that trade when we were at peace with 
vertiany, now that we are at war with Germany, I am equally 
ut. sa ¥a8 of conducting the fight in every way we can to help 
wrihs it to a speedy close. I am thoroughly in accord with the 
ot that if our goods needed in Germany are going to Den- 
- conte auy neutral port and from there are being carried 
ian oo. 0, aid the Germans in sustaining the war, then 
“en thet taeee finding those facts, should provide by legis- 
prescribed ' af Ral 2 must stop, unless under regulations 
jodensent be ’ te President they can go on without, in his 

Mr. SMITH of Mere: ; . 

-* H of Maryland. Suppose Congress is not in session 


vin that emergency arises? 
Sir, 


that r oe oe of Georgia. The amendment presented provides 
dome okinenmae shall be prescribed by the President by which 


ments can be made. 


given 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator from Georgia 
think that the President of the United States in this great 
emergency should not have the power to interdict the exporta- 
tion of those commodities absolutely essential for the welfare 
of the American people? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am utterly opposed to giving him 
that power now. I am unwilling for him, or anyone else, to 
pass upon that question. I am not ready myself to interdict 
any shipments at the present time. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think, if he will pardon 
me a moment, particularly in view of the fact that we may 
adjourn before the summer is over, that there ought to be power 
vested somewhere, or that we ought to give the power to some 
person to prevent the shipment abroad of those commodities 
that would be absolutely essential to the welfare of our own 
people? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that a similar power 
has been given heretofore upon numerous occasions to the Chief 
Executive of the United States? 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I inquire when that power was given? 

Mr. KING. It was given in the days of Adams, in the days 
of Jefferson, in the days of Lincoln in effect, and in the days of 
William MéKinley. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not reeall it 
having been done. I believe, however, there was such a bill 
during the administration of Mr. Adams, but I do not think 
that it was done at any other time, and my recollection is that 
in that instance the law was speedily repealed and very much 
censured. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator— 
because I should like to get his idea on the subject—is not that 
just exactly what the embargo act passed in Jefferson’s admin- 
istration was? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
that act. 

Mr. WALSH. The embargo act prohibited any vessels sailing 
out of American ports. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I was about to proceed to say 
before the Senator from Montana interrupted me, regardless of 
its ever having been done in the past, I think there is no ocea- 
sion for it now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I was not discussing the question of the wisdom or the policy 
of it, but I was directing the attention of the Senator to the 
question as to the power of Congress to authorize the President 
to prohibit exports from this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not questioning the power of 
Congress to prohibit exports. 

Mr. WALSH. No; but to authorize the President by a procla- 
mation to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not questioning the power of 
Congress to authorize the President by proclamation to prohibit 
exports. I questioned the authority of Congress to authorize the 
President to permit exports from one State and to exclude them 
from other States. I questioned that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, would the President of 
United States do that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know what he would do: 
but I am opposed to voting for an act that would authorize him 
to do an illegal thing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Senator think that we have 
got to trust the President in this day and time to do things thai 
are right and honorable and just? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; but I believe in preserving 
some respect also for ourselves by net putting into a bill an 
authority to the President that would be unconstitutional if he 
exercised it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the difference between 
this proposition and the embargo act, to which reference has 
been made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wasa], is that 
this relates to some particular port, while that related to all 
ports; it closed every port in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am not unmindful of the dis- 
tinction; but that goes simply to the question of that provision 
of the bill which authorizes the President to prohibit exports 
except from such places as he may designate. I was address- 
ing myself simply to the question asked by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] of the Senator from Georgia, as to whether 
he questioned the right of Congress to place in the hands of the 
President the power by proclamation to prohibit exports frei 
the country at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


I do not reeall the exact effect of 


the 


Mr. President, I was misunderstood 


if it was supposed that I questioned the right of Congress to 
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pass a bill authorizing the President, upon the finding of cer- 
tain facts, to stop even all vessels from leaving our ports, or to 
stop, upon the finding of certain facts as provided for in the 
act, the export of any particular commodity from our country. 
I think we can do so, I agree with the view suggested by the 
Senator from Montana as to the law on the subject. I was 
disagreeing with the Senator from Utah as to the advisability 
of such legislation. I do not think the situation is one that 
would excuse it. I do not believe such a situation will arise. 
If it should arise, it will be of sufficient importante to invite 
us back here, if we are not still here, and for Congress to con- 
sider it. I prefer to take part in passing upon it myseMf, if it 
is done at all, before it is done; but I do not anticipate a situa- 
tion which I think would make it excusable. 

Just a word more. I want to explain a little further pre- 
cisely what is intended to be accomplished by the amendment 
to this section which I have drawn. It leaves the rule to be: 

When during the pending war the President shall find that exports 
to a particular country are being used to Supply an enemy country, and 
shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any 
article or articles from the United States to such country— 

The President, having found that our exports to a particular 
country were being used to supply the enemy, and having so de- 
clared by proclamation, thereafter it shall be unlawful to export 
to that country— 
except and under such regulations and orders and subject to such lim!- 
tations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise 
ordered by the President or by Congress. 

That is to say, to illustrate, the President having found that 
our exports of foodstuffs to Denmark were being shipped from 
Denmark into Germany to feed our enemies, it would be his 
duty to make proclamation of that fact; and thereafter food- 
stuffs could not be shipped to Denmark from the United States 
except under such limited provisions as the regulations of the 
President permitted until such time as the further order of the 
President permitted them to go more freely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am rising simply to ask of 
the Senator from Georgia a question: Do I understand him to 
admit that any law we may pass can be made dependent as to 
its taking effect upon the judgment of the President as to the 
publie welfare? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Supreme Court has so 
held with reference to embargoes that were provided under the 
administration of President McKinley. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not agree with that; but I am not 
going to argue it at this time. I do not think it has ever been 
held unaccompanied by any other consideration. I do not be- 
lieve that Congress can say that a certain regulation which we 
adopt shall be effective if the President finds that it is for the 
public welfare. I simply wanted to be clear as to the admis- 
sion made by the Senater from Georgia. I rather hoped that 
he would not admit that we could repose all powers of legisla- 
tion in the President to be operative upon a finding upon his 
part that it was for the public welfare. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Stated as broadly as the Senator 
from Iowa states it, I do not think we could; but I do under- 
stand that it was ruled in the embargo cases under the act, 
passed, I think, during the administration of President McKin- 
ley, that, upon finding certain facts, he was permitted to place 
an embargo upon certain shipments to certain countries. There 
were other facts beside simply the question of the general wel- 
fare. It was limited to a peculiar class of conditions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia is now referring 
to the tariff? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And to what is known as the reciprocity 
provision of the tariff act? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I really thmk that presents a very different 
question; but I am not now rising to engage the Senator in dis- 
cussion about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that was a much more defi- 
nite case than the one referred to by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought the Senator from Georgia had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am through. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the bill was before the 
Senate more than a week ago I read very carefully the first 
section of chapter 7. I then thought it to be in conflict with 


what is known as the preference clause of the Constitution. 
I think that the Senator from Georgia and myself then had some 
discussion of the subject, and we were agreed in our prima 


facie view. I have since, Mr, President, had occasion | 
ine the section more closely and also to read the ' 
meager list of authorities in the reports of the Supreme Cony 
of the United States affecting that clause, Of course. 1), «, 
ator from Georgia, upon the assumption that the ¢ 
apparent, has sought to avoid it by the amendment 9 
now under consideration; but I do not believe that if th. <., 
ator would give that careful attention which he would 
upon it if the subject were involved in an important |) 
which he was engaged he would adhere to that opinion 

I am anxious—quite as anxious as any Senator wo iyic 
floor—that the espionage bill shall not, wherever we ¢); 
it, trench in the slightest degree upon any fundament: 
stitutional rights of the citizen. Some features of it , 
in my judgment, and should therefore be well considered }\.; 
they are engrafted upon the laws of the country; Puy [ 4, 
not think that is true, Mr. President, of this section or of 4), 
clause of the Constitution which it is said to challenge. P)q¢ 
clause provides that— 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of ¢«) 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another 


vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, « 
duties in another. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that the objection which the 
Senator is about to make, I take it, and which the Senator from 
Georgia has made to section 1, could be avoided by putting 
such a proviso as I am about to suggest at the end of ihe 
section : 

Provided, however, That no preference— 

Using the language of the Constitution— 

Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to the ports of 
one State over those of another. 

That would incorporate the language of the Constitution and 
would be a restriction upon the power of the President. Ir 
would cure the constitutional objection which the Senator from 
Georgia has made, and, I take it, which the Senator from Co) 
rado intends to make. I am obliged to the Senator for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is mistaken. I do not object io 
that feature of the section. I said—perhaps the Senator did 
not hear me—only a moment ago that more mature consider: 
tion of the section convinced me that no constitutional objec- 
tion could be made to it. Nor do I see any objection to iucor- 
porating in the section as reported by the committee 1 
amendment which the Senator suggests, although I do io! 
cede its necessity. 

I read this clause of the Constitution to emphasize thie f: 
that it really covers two subjects—one relating to preferene 
between ports, the other relating to duties levied upon \esscls 
bound to or from one State from or to ports of another. Nov, 
this preference clause is not an absolute one. It is limited to 
specific things, which are recited in the clause itself: 


No preference shall be given by any regulation of comme 
enue to the ports of one state over those of another. 


In our commercial regulations and in our revenue lis we 
must not offend that provision. It is not to be supposed tii 
the fathers in framing the Constitution limited this restriction 
unadvisedly or without full consideration. Generally spc 
as I have said, in the references to this section in the Supre 
Court reports there is a liberality of construction which | 
think relieves the section as reported by the commitice tou 
the objection urged against it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from (‘colorado 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Would the Senator claim that if tl 
dent, under this statute, made a regulation that exports © 
be made from certain ports and not from others that 
constitutional ? . 

Mr. THOMAS. Undoubtedly, Mr. President; undoubi''y. |" 
as a war measure, the President made such a regulation, | 1 
not the slightest doubt that the Supreme Court would su~' 
But I am now considering this matter not as sustaine: \) 
general-welfare clause of the Constitution, under w!iii) 
gress is empowered to enact all legislation necessary |) 
the other provisions into effect, but solely in its relation ' 
preference clause, . 

It has been several times questioned whether the levyi's © 
excise taxes upon products which are the subject of expo"! = a 
States did not constitute duties upon such exports, and wscre'" 
the question has been brought to the attention of the ah ai 
Court the decision has been against that contention. ‘0'' 
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+ Coyne, in One hundred and ninety-second United States, 
co ypon the subject. Let me say, in further answer to the 
of the Senator from Minnesota, lest I forget it, that if 
regulation as he suggested were made by the President 
peace it would offend this particular section; but 
w<» war measure and for the national safety such a regulation, 
eas under such a law as this, would be sustained under the 
more comprehensive clauses of the Constitution, because in war 
the president, clothed with authority of supreme command, 
would in an exigency demanding it otherwise be unable to protect 
» Nation if—— 
Mr. KING. Mr. President 
Me THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. KING. As apropos of the suggestion just made by the 


| 
silt ul 


times ol 





Senitor 


from Colorado is it not true that as a war measure the | 
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president would have the right to close and abolish ports of | 


the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS. 
“Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam not prepared to dispute the proposition 
‘ust Inid down by the Senator from Colorado; but if it is done 
asa war measure why is any authority necessary from Congress? 
Mr. THOMAS. I do not know that there is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would seem to be very clear that it is not, 
if it is done in the exercise of a power higher than the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I will not undertake to answer 
that question positively one way or the other, but IT have not 
any doubt that under a statute such as is here proposed the 
regulation as a war measure would be sustained. 

In this case of Cornell against Coyne it was determined that— 

The prohibition in the Constitution against taxes or duties on exports 
attaches to exports as such and does not relieve articles manufactured 
for export from the prior ordinary burdens of taxation which rest 
upon all property similarly situated. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that Abraham Lincoln gave a preference to the ports of 
the United States north of the Chesapeake over those south of 
the Chesapeake when he declared an embargo on all ports of 
the Southern States. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt that other historic instances 
might be cited. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
upon a different view? 
be out of the Union. 

Mr. OVERMAN, He claimed that they wer@ not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. Lincoln never admitted that they 
were out of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
practically out of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS. And I think if Mr. Lincoln had lived they 
never would have been treated by the United States Government 
us having been out of 'the Union. Upon the theory, of course, 
thet the ports against which the embargo was directed were no 
longer a part ef the Union, there would be no necessity of ap- 
pealing to the Constitution for his action or challenging its an- 
thority by measuring it with the terms of that instrument. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Was not the action of Mr. Lincoln 
a declaration of a blockade against those ports as against a 
mpie enemy ? 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I presume that is the instanee referred 
to by the Senator. The decision from which I just quoted only 
incidentally refers to the question under consideration. 

Mr, KING. Mr, President 

~~ ae I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
Senate “> * AS bearing upon the suggestion made by the 
hediaenietn Montana and the question Just propounded by 
te ee “es rom Georgia, T want to eall the Senator 8 attention 
a act that Thomas Jefferson discriminated in favor of 

ve ports as against others, and forbade the exportation of 


* 





as 
‘ 


Mr. President, was not that entirely 
The Southern States were claiming to 


No; but he treated them as being 





—— “nd certain other foodstuffs from some ports upon the 
seit nen Bay, and permitted the exportation from other 
Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator know whether the 


power 
of the President so exercised was ever brought to 
the Supreme ‘Court in any controversy in which 


or authority 
the notice of 
the question was raised? 

Mr. KING, “¥ de not recall, 


the ne In fact, I found no case where 
act Was construed. 


Oh, we could authorize him to do it as a war | 
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In the case of the Armour Packing Co. and other packing 
companies against United States, known as the Packers’ case, 
in Two hundred and nine United States, beginning on page 56, 
it is decided that—I read from the syllabus 

The export and preference clause of the 
burdens only by way of actual taxation and duty 

Only by way of actual taxation and duty— 
or legislation intending to give, and actually giving, the prohibited 
preference, and does not prohibit the merely incidental effect of regu 
lations of interstate ecommerce wholly within the power of Congr 


Constitution prohibits 


and the fact that such regulations in the interstate-commerce act may 
affect the ports of one State having natural advantages more than 
those of another State not possessing such advantages does not rende 
the act unconstitutional as violating that provision. 

The court considers the proposition at greater length, com- 
mencing on page 79. I shall not take up the time of the 
Senate in reading more of the decision into the Recorp: but it 


will be noticed that the court determines that 
prohibits burdens under this export and 
and it is both— 

only by way of actual taxation 
give, and actually giving, the 


the Constitution 
preference clause 
to 


and duty or legislation intending 


prohibited preference. 
Now, this proposed law does neither. 
burden by 


It does not impose a 
Way of actual taxation or duty; it does not intend 


to give, nor does it actually give, the prohibited preference. 
Consequently it is not obnoxious, even under that clause, to 
the Constitution of the United States, in my judgment. 
Now, what does it propose to do? Simply that 

whenever the United States is at war and the President shall find 
that the public safety or welfare shall so require, and shall make 
proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to expert any article o1 
articles from the United States, except at such time or times and 


from such place or places, and under such regulations and orders, and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions, the President shall 


as 


prescribe until otherwise ordered by the Vresident or by Congress 
Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 


yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator reading now from the original 
bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Or is he reading from the amet 
the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS. The amendment offered by the Senator is the 
section as it appears in the bill, altered only by the changes 
printed in italics. I have read from the amendment, because it 
is more convenient, reading only the section as it appears in the 
bill. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the Secretary under the previ 
sions of that section might find it necessary to prohibit the export 
of articles from the port of New York, and might find at the sume 
time, and so determine, that the exigencies requiring the closure 
of that port for the time being did not apply to the port of 
Savannah or to the port of San Francisco. Will it be said that 
in times of war, if such an exigency presented itself, the Presi- 
dent could not be authorized to exercise such power? The pref- 
erence would doubtless appear from the proclamation ; but only 
as an act of war, if it be true that we can enact such tegisiation 
as may be necessary to give effect to the other provisions of the 
Constitution, and especially to its war provisions, then, of course, 
it can not be contended that such a power is obnoxicus to the 
particular provision of the Constitution. 

It will probably never be necessary that an embargo be laid 
upon part of the ports of one of our seaboards which does not 
include them all. Such an authority is undoubtedly embraced 


] 
Mil 


nent offered by 


within the section proposed by the committee; but what emer 
gency, what exigency that we can foresee or even imagine. 


would require such a discrimination? 

We can well understand how it might be desirable as a war 
mensure to Close all the Atlantic ports, leaving those on the 
-acifie still open and unaffected by the embargo, and vice versa ; 
but if we have the power to do this at all, then certainly we 
ean not afford to put any limitations upon if, since nnforeseen 
emergencies might arise making such limitations extremely em- 
barrassing if not destructive of the original purpose designed. 

Mr. President, I am not particularly concerned about the suc- 
cess either of the section prepoesed by the committee or of the 
section as amended by the Senator from Georgia. I think, how- 
ever, that the committee section is to be preferred under all the 
circumstances. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FPernap] 
I will yield to him in a moment—the other day in an argument 
which did not receive the attention that it deserved demonstrated 
to my satisfaction that the bestowal of such authority, if if does 
not exist, may be very necessary to the President during this 
war if we are to conserve our food supply in some directions, 


and 


He showed, and showed clearly, that through our exports we 
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are losing something like 20,000,000 tin containers of canned 
foods and goods per month, and that in the face of a constantly 
decreasing supply of the material of which they are made. This, 
of course—Constitution or no Constitution—places an embargo 
in some degree upon the continued production of those food 
products which must be put in containers if they are to be used 
at all. Unless the home supply is equivalent to the demands 
made upon it by the export trade, and unless the President can 
at this time use extraordinary power to minimize this difficulty, 
or destroying it entirely, then we may be seriously embarrassed, 
not for lack of food but for lack of those materials which are 
necessary to its conservation; and what is true of the canned- 
goods industry may become equally true of other lines of food 
production, 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I never rise in this body with- 
out feeling that I should first apologize for taking any time. 
Every question is so thoroughly discussed that it seems the 
‘Senators must tire of anything anybody has to say; and yet my 
/heart and soul is so in this section and in this bill that I am 
going to take a little time at this moment to discuss it in a very 
brief way. 

I want first to pay a deserved compliment to the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. NeEtson]. In his remarks this after- 
noon on this bill there was so much solid, sound common sense, 
‘and it was so enlightening and so full of the good old Demo- 
cratic doctrine that we believe in in this country. He reminded 
us that the same rules apply to-day which have applied during 
all time; that the question of supply and demand still has some- 
thing to do with the prices we get for our products. Why, it is 
surprising to me Senators so forget themselves as to overlook 
the fact that within a very brief period of three years products 
raised in this country have touched the lowest and the highest 
points, and all because of the production. In my own State 
within three years I have seen the most magnificent crop of 
apples hanging on the trees rotting because there was an over- 
production, and they were not worth picking. Only three years 
ago in the South cotton was so low they were begging for cus- 
tomers, and for everybody in the United States to “buy a bale 
of cotton”; and yet to-day I assume that cotton is about as high 
as it ever was known to be, and largely because of supply and 
demand. 

I happen to belong to the wicked fraternity which the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has spoken of this afternoon as 
the packers, who are so robbing the people of this country that 
something ought to be done immediately by the Congress sf 
the United States to throttle them, and they should be cast out 
of respectable society, and immediate action should be taken. I 
have listened to Senators who advised that all the railroads of 
this country should be taken over immediately by the United 
States; that they were robbing the people; and that something 
must be done to them by the Government. 

I have heard that all the canning establishments of the 
United States should be taken over at once by the United 
States Government, and that food would then be produced at 
so low a price the humblest citizen might have plenty; and 
yet the largest packing houses in this country, as was spoken 
of by another Senator, have been doing business with a profit 
of one-eighth of a cent per pound on beef and mutton and 
pork. 

It has also been suggested that the farmers should be inter- 
ested and lectured to in some way to get them interested in 
planting larger crops, greater acreage, and more seed. But 
let me tell you, Mr. President, that the price of $2.50 per 
bushel for wheat and $14 per hundred for hogs is the greatest 
inducement for the farmers of the United States to raise more 
hogs and sow more wheat, and there will be no trouble from 
that direction. I believe that every acre that it is possible to 
plant in the United States will this season be planted, because 
farmers can see a profit; and the only trouble which faces us 
is the lack of labor. 

Mr. President, I regret that I am not an attorney. I should 
like to discuss this question from a constitutional and legal 
standpoint; but I want to say that my bill, which is almost 
precisely the same as this section in this bill, was drawn by 
the Department of Justice and has the approval of that de- 
partment. I also have a letter from Secretary Redfield, the 
Secretary of Commerce, approving the bill, and a letter from 
Secretary Houston, the Secretary of Agriculture, approving the 
bill. It has run the gantlet of the Committee on Commerce 
and has a favorable report from it; and it has, so far as I 
know, the approval of all the people in the United States who 
believe that the price of foodstuffs would be reduced if this 
course were taken. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from M 
to the Senator from Missouri? - 

Mr. FERNALD. I do. 

Mr. REED. If I will not interrupt the Senator. | < 
to ask him a question, not in any antagonistic spirit, b 
his view. 

The Senator states, I think, a very great truth wl 
serts that the old law of supply and demand is stil! | 
working force and effect; and he states another cro: ’ 
which is akin to the one just referred to, and in fact ic sort 
of corollary of the one referred to—that $2 a bushel for \ heat 
and $1 a bushel for corn constitute the most eloquent lect ypos 
that can be delivered to the farmers for the purpose of induciye 
them to plant crops. I believe that is true. I believe that if tis 
farmer had been able to command prices of that sort fo the 
past five or six years steadily and consistently there would have 
been under cultivation an immense amount of ground that has 
been lying idle and waste; and I believe that the certsint 
such prices for the coming season would cause every farmer 
to exert himself to the utmost to plant and produce al! that he 
could possibly care for and harvest. 

Now, Mr. President, with that statement, which is in entiye 
accord with what the Senator says, what will be the effect if 
we tell these farmers who are about ready to plant their grain 
hoping for a $2 a bushel market, that at any moment the Presi. 
dent may destroy that market and reduce that price, or that 
Congress at any moment may pass a maximum-price bill, so 
that the farmer, instead of getting the $2, may only get $1, or 
may get a less sum? 

What will be the effect of that artificial and arbitrary—I do 
not mean the term in an offensive way—interference with the 
whole proposition? 

Mr. FERNALD. I thank the Senator. I want to follow my 
argument a little further on the constitutionality of this law. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
gives the Congress power to lay and collect taxes, duties, and 
so forth; to borrow money on the credit of the United States; 
and to regulate commerce with foreign nations. Mr. President, 
we have not only appropriated $7,000,000,000 to carry on this 
war but we have given the President of the United States au- 
thority to loan that money to our friends. We have authorized 
the President of the United States to raise an army of 500,000 


Vv of 


boys from 21 to 27 years old—or are about to give him that 
authority. We have given the President authority to send to 
every home in this land a military officer and take those boys 


from bed in the nighttime, if necessary, and if the boy says he 
would like to talk the matter over with his father that officer 
has a right to say, “No; you go with me now”; and if he 
should wish to have a few words with his mother he can not 
even do so. The®fficer has a right to take that boy and march 
him down to the post and put a gun in his hands and send him 
across the water and say, “ You go out there and shoot to kill, 
and if you do not kill or if you do not shoot to kill we will kill 
you.” 

Now, we have given that authority to the President of the 
United States. I voted for it, and I believe it is right. Y: 
after that boy is shipped to France with 500,000 other boys, 
assume we have got to send food over there to feed that sin) 
Do Senators tell me that if we should ship the grain from the 
great West via the Grand Trunk road to Portland, Me., the 
natural outlet and the natural port to be shipped from, 
that grain got there, and there should have been sown i! tle 
harbor of Portland hundreds of wicked mines, and tliat tle 
harbor was filled with U boats, the President of the (ited 
States would not have, or ought not to have, the authority to 
turn the cereals to Boston or New York or some other port: 
Does anybody contend that ought not to be the duty the 
President of the United States? Whether or not it is constitu 
tional, it would be his duty. 

A few years ago, in 1898, when we were having a war wit 
Spain, it became necessary for the State of Maine to raise 
$40,000 in a very brief time, and although the governor o! le 
State had no authority, he paid that from his own bank ac 
count rather than call together the legislature, and as soon 4 
the legislature met, of course, it passed a resolution to rein itse 
him, ra 

It seems to me that it should be one of the first duties 0! (ie 
President of the United States to furnish food, and yet we ; 
not done a single thing in this Congress until yesterday to ee 
really helping the farmer. We did pass a bill to buy bei 
nitrates of soda. We have recommended that the people |"! a 
cities should plant little areas, and it will amount about ( | id 
experience of the friend of the Senator from Utah, who et 
5 cents for 8 peas. That is about the way the Governme 
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out in undertaking to run the packing establish- 
J s country. 
Rofere we plant a single seed we have hundreds of bushels 
1 in and every bag tested to know just what per cent of 
vat ix good. If it was left to the Government would they 
| how to carry on that business or any other of the 
oy detuils of the packing business? 
ieopy one in this country realizes, I suppose, at this time— 
‘yas been repeated over and over again in the Senate and 
ery paper in the United States has been saying it from time 
+, sime-—that a world-wide famine is threatened by the war; 
that fool is the first demand of the allies. Yesterday we had 
anand impressive ceremony in the Senate, and those gentlemen 
ora cent over here almost purposely to see what could be done 
sovard supplying food for the allies, That is the one main 
hine We have undertaken to take over the German ships in 

» ports: we have undertaken to do almost everything except 
food, and there is a shortage of food in the country 
‘day. Those who are best informed estimate that the crop 
<abeut 65 per cent to-day of a normal yield. 

Why is it that wheat is $2.50 a bushel? Because the vessels 
‘hat have been going across the ocean for the last seven months 
jave been dumping it into the sea. So long as that condition 
exists Wheat will keep going higher and higher. We have a 
splendid crop in view. 1 feel that we ought not to be hysterical 
about these matters. There is no reason why we can not raise 
‘uit and cereals and beef and mutton enough for this country 
Yours. We are producing something in every section of this 
reat country all the time. We have enough to feed ourselves 
ond we have enough to feed our Army, and we have great 
quantities that we will be able to ship to the allies if properly 
COLSE rved, 

Bur what brought my attention particularly to this matter is 
this: There is a great shortage of tin plate in this country at 
wis time. My friend from Colorado |Mr, THomMAsS] spoke of 
20,000,000 cans per month. It is 20,000,600 cans every day, and 
ihat has been going on since the time when I introduced this 


t 


to sup 
i . 








Mr. THOMAS. I meant to have said 20,000,000 cans per day. 

Mr. FERNALD. We are short on account of tin plate. Our 
factories are idle because of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to set myself right as to the amount, 
if I said 20,000,000 cans a month. 

Mr. FERNALD. ‘Twenty million cans a day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I stated it incorrectly. 

Me KING. If the Senator will yield to me, I should be very 
clad if he would put into the Recorp the amount of tin plate 
that is exported to China and to other countries with which we 
are not at war, and the damaging effect that this constant 
exportation will have on the canning industry in this country. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have already done that in the speech I 
nade last week, I think you will find the figures there exactly. 
(have not them before me now. I gave the exact figures at that 

me 

As I recall it, about one-third of the tin plate manufactured 
ih this country is shipped abroad. That is a very large quan- 
lity, We have only 12 tin-plate mills in this country; and let 
ne say that yesterday the Secretary of Commerce called a mect- 
ing in this city of the tin-plate manufacturers, the tin manu- 
fucturers, the canners and packers of the country, and the 
Wholesale grocers. They agreed that they would get great 
reef if this bill could be passed. 

Mr. President, as I said, in this country we are going to plant 
this year every acre that is possible, but we have thousands 
ind thousands of miles of seacoast that to-day produce millions 
vid hundreds of millions of cases of fish that are not being 
backed for the want of tin plate. Those who are planting vege- 
lables have not been able to plant the acreage they would have 
planted if they had known that the tin plate could be obtained 
‘rom which cans needed in which to preserve their crop would 
he manufactured, 

R.. has heen suggested that something else might be used in 
the place of tin, It is impossible; there is nothing else that 
“il be used in place of tin in a commercial way. If we used 
le expense would be.600 per cent greater than it is witn 
There !s no other way by which the canning process can 
an to many articles to keep. You understand the difii- 
Jty i shipping in glass. Every moment's delay is causing 
a that much less food to be produced in the country. 
weeks hia read, because you know, as in every crisis of the 
States dig ee the first thing the first President of the United 
aden cae of Neat delivered his inaugural he called the busi- 
iteas out New ork—April 28, 1798—together to get, their 
us to what should -be done. ‘The business men of this 


glass, t] 
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country are pretty good advisers on matters of this kind. I 
have had within two weeks, or since this bill was introduced, 
I will not say thousands, but I will say hundreds of letters and 
telegrams, and I think every Senator in this body must have 
received some advice from the people back home as to the 
tremendous advantage this bill would give them or the relief 
it would give them if passed immediately. 

Here is a letter from a man who commands at least $50,- 
000,000 worth of business in a year in canned goods. He says: 

April. 27, 1917. 
How Bert M. Fernarp, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senaror: Mr. Gorrell has sent me a letter calling attention 
to Senate bill 1867, regarding tin plate. We are heartily in favor of 
this bill——— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the bill say anything about tin plate? 

Mr. FERNALD. No, sir. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is there any other bill that does? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know that there is, but this covers 
it if it is enacted into law. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Is it necessary to authorize the President 
to place an embargo on all the commerce of this country in 
order to stop the export of tin plate? 

Mr. FERNALD. Not to stop the export of tin plate, but I 
assume there are many other things which would be affected, 
and it would perhaps be as beneficial as in the tin-plate industry. 
I do not know about that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There may be. I should like to be informed 
on the subject whether there are any other articles that should 
be embargoed at this time. 

Mr. FERNALD. Permit me to read the balance of this 
letter : 

We are heartily in favor of this bill, and will so write to our New 
York State Senators. 

You will notice the language. This is from a man who repre- 
sents something in the business world. 

One of the great menaces to the packing of food this year is the 
threatened shortage of tin plate. 

am leaving for Washington on Monday afternoon to attend a 
meeting called by Secretary Redfield to discuss this tin-plate matter. 

That is the meeting which was held yesterday. I have many 
other letters from packers all over the country. 

Mr. GORE, I should like to ask the Senator the date of that 
letter? 

Mr. FERNALD. April 27. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say in this connection that the 
Secretary of Agriculture came before the Committee on Agri 
culture a few days ago and stated that a few weeks since there 
was a threatened shortage of tin plate, but that he had taken 
it up with the various manufacturers of tin plate and those 
who handle the different stecessive processes, and he is confi 
dent that the situation will be met and the emergency or crisis 
averted in that regard. 

Mr. FERNALD. I want to read to the Senator a letter from 
Secretary Houston which I have received. It is dated April 27, 
and is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURRE, 
Washington, April 27, 1917. 
IIon. Bert M. FERNALD, 
United Statcs Senate. 


My Dear Senator: I have your letter of April 26, in which you ask 
my views on Senate bill No. 1867, introduced by you, giving the Presi 
dent authority to direct exports from this country. I am heartily in 
favor of the bill. I was coming to the committee meeting Tuesday 
morning to give my personal indorsement of the bill, but was prevented 
from appearing ty reason of very important developments here. I 
greatly hope that the bill will pass promptly. ; 

Very sincerely, 
D. F. Houston) Sceretary. 

That is from Secretary Houston. 

Let me say that at that time Secretary Houston did hope to 
intervene, and I think he has intervened. You must understand 
that there are great commercial interests in this country, and 
that the tin-plate manufacturers are likely to ship tin plate to 
the purchaser who will pay the highest price. They have large 
contracts in Asia. I do not recall exactly how much, but a large 
amount of tin plate that is manufactured to-day is being shipped 
to Asia to be used in the oil business. Those tin-plate men who 
have contracts abroad, unless relieved by law, will be obliged 
te fill those contracts; and uhless We can retain sufficient in this 
country to manufacture the containers we need to cover the 
products we are raising here we might just as well be without 
the products themselves. 

Let me say that this is no sectional matter. There is not a 
State in the Union that I recall but what has a canning factory, 
but what is able to conserve food, but what is able to produce 
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large quantities of food. Last year there were more than 
4,000,000,000 cans of food put up in this country, and this year 
if we were assured of containers there will be more than 
6,000,000,000 cans. We are losing enough every day to feed 
an army of 5,000 men for a day. We have already wasted 15 
days since this bill was introduced, and I say it has the indorse- 
ment of all the departments, and I believe there is nothing we 
can enact into law which will so help all conditions. We have 
not only got to feed our Army and send the goods abroad, but 
we have got to feed the people at home. Prices have been ¢pn- 
stantly advancing until they are now out of reach of the common 
people, and we are likely to have trouble in our own country 
unless we can relieve the situation. 

I am rather old-fashioned, but I believe that the least inter- 
ruption, the least embarrassment we can give the business 
men of this country, the better it will be for the entire country. 
I believe all lines of business could be carried on in the usual 
way. I believe every manager of every great business in this 
country would manage it better than a new man. Already there 
is an unsettled condition—some lines of business have been 
closed down—and I believe it is the duty of the Senate to enact 
such laws as will relieve present conditions, This is not a 
drastic measure; it is not a severe measure; it simply gives 
the President the authority in time of war to direct the ship- 
ments of this country and to retain such goods as may be neces- 
sary for the welfare of our people. I hope this particular 
section will have the approval of the Senate and be given enact- 
ment at this session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether anyone else wishes 
to go on to-day. I will ask an order for a recess, if no one 
desires to speak to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Before we take a recess, may 
I make a parliamentary inquiry? There has been some differ- 
ence of opinion, and for that reason the inquiry is made. 

It is my intention to move, when the appropriate time comes 
and the bill is in the Senate, to strike out all that portion of 
pages 8 and 9 embraced within the parenthetical (c)—the 
portion upon which argument was had when the bill was before 
the Senate. It was suggested that it would be necessary, in 
order that that motion might ultimately be entertained, that 
the right be reserved. If that be so, I wish to give the requisite 
notice to the Senator from North Carolina and advise him that 
I reserve the right and will then make the appropriate motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has the right to make the mo- 
tion at any time before the bill goes into the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; I wish to make it after 
the bill goes into the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to make 
it in the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He has a right to make it in the Senate; 
and he gives notice that he will make it then? 

M:. JOHNSON of California. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He can make it at any time without a no- 
tice. Does the Senator from California desire to speak fur- 
ther? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
inquiry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that some Senators desire an 
executive session. I therefore ask unanimous consent for an 
order that, instead of adjourning this afternoon, we shall take 
i recess until 11 o’elock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hardly knows how to 
put that request. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will make the motion later. I now move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
pp. m.) the Senate teok a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 3, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


I simply wanted to make the 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 2, 1917. 
Untrrep States District ATTORNEY. 


Clarence L. Reames, of Oregon, to be United States attorney 
(Reappointment. ) 


for the district of Oregon. 
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UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

J. M. Tanner, of Skagway, Alaska, to be United Sito 
for the first division of Alaska, vice Harry A. Bishop, ro 
(Mr. Tanner is now serving under appointment by theo ean. 

Benjamin F. Sherrell, of Texas, to be United Stato« , 
for the eastern district of Texas. (Reappointment. ) 

RECEIVERS OF PuBLIC MoNEYs. 

Samuel Butler, of California, to be receiver of pu)! 
at Sacramento, Cal. (Reappointment. ) 

Sam Mothershead, of Oregon, to be receiver of pul))i 
at Burns, Oreg. (Reappointment.) 

Nolan Skiff, of Oregon, to be receiver of public mon t ] 
Grande, Oreg. (Reappointment ) 

Luren A. Booth, of Oregon, to be receiver of publie mx 
The Dalles, Oreg. (Reappointment. ) 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFiceEs. 

Onias C. Skinner, of Colorado, to be register of jana 
Montrose, Colo. (Reappointment. ) ° 

Frank O. Williams, of Montana, to be register of the Jand of 
at Kalispell, Mont. (Reappointment. ) 

H. Frank Woodcock, of Oregon, to be register o 
office at The Dalles, Oreg. (Reappointment. ) 

Coast GUARD. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Isaac John Van Kamen to } 
second lieutenant of Engineers in the Coast Guard of the Uyited 
States, to rank as such from March 27, 1917, in place of Second 
Lieut. of Engineers Albert F. Patterson, promoted 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

First Lieut. Lawrence W. McIntosh, Fifteenth Cavalry, to | 
eaptain from April 20, 1917, vice Capt. Emil P. Pierso 
assigned, placed on detached officers’ list. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

First Lieut. Furman E. McCammon, Coast Artillery Corps 
to be captain from February 10, 1917, vice Capt. Townsend | 
Dodd, whose detail in the Ordnance Department is continued 

First Lieut. Louis B. Bender, Coast Artillery Corps, to }y 
captain from March 20, 1917, vice Capt. John M. Page, retired 
from active service March 19, 1917. 

CHAPLAINS. 
To be chaplains with the rank of captain after seve 
service. 

Chaplain James F. Houlihan, Second Field Artilie 
January 21, 1917. 

Chaplain Louis A. Carter, Ninth Cavalry, from April 29, 117 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert F. Gross to be a licute 
the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Ensign John L. Riheldaffer to be a lieutenant (junior 
in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1915. 

First Lieut. Theodore A. Secor to be a captain in the Maru 
Corps from the 18th day of October, 1916. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieul 
in the Marine Corps from the 29th day of August, 1910: 

Norman C, Bates, 

Arthur Kingston, and 

John A. Minnis. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senatc Muy <, 1"! 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDIS?. 
Charles E. Victory to be assistant appraiser of imercliands 


in customs collection district No. 10, with headquarters at Se 
York, N. Y. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
Ernest W. Cato, Gravette, 
GEORGIA. 
B. A. Nolan, Senoia. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Albert S. Faber, Cambridge Springs. 





WITHDRAWAL. Bs 
Executive nomination withdrawn May 2, 19!". 


J. J. Tanner, of Skagway, Alaska, to be United States marsh! 
for the first division of Alaska, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. The question was taken; and there were—yeas 362, nays 1, 
not voting 69, as follows: 


Wepnespay, May 2, 1917. 


YEAS—362. 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon. ; yi al eee Kincheloe Rose 

The Rev. H. L. Haywood, of Waterloo, Iowa, offered the fol- | Almon Estopinal Kinkaid on 
lowing prayer: ; oe Evans Kitchin Rubey 

() Lord, our God and Father Almighty, Architect of our own | Ashbrook rele oe Rucker 
and our Nation's destiny, we pause this moment in the beginning | Aswell Ferris La Follette ee Raa ; 
of these deliberations to quiet our minds in order the better to — Fess LaGuardia Sanders, N.Y. 
jeat those eternal voices which speak within us, ever reminding | f4con Fitseseaia Langley Saunders, Va. 
ys of our duties and of that high and haunting ideal which is | Bankhead Flood _ Lazaro Scott, lows 
embodied in our country. Grant to these Thy servants, Repre- oe Focht Lee, Ga. Scott, Mich. 
contatives of & multitudinous people and stewards of a vast | Rathrick sew —— —— 
responsibility, that wisdom which can alone come from sources | Bell Foster Lesher Shallenberger 
higher than human, And may they, and we all, be reminded, a Francis Lever Sherley 
while they seek to secure the internal safety of the land, of that } fianton a. a Geweet 
\J|-Seeing Eye which maintains an everlasting espionage over the | Booher French Littiepage Siegel 
most secret thoughts and motives of our hearts. Amen. ee fae Ill. Lobeck Sims 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- ind na Tati ro se , 
proved. ae Gere Lundeen Slayden 

THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE ALLIES. ca | eee Meclintic. Sima 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state to the House Brumbaugh Garner McCormick Smith, Mich, 
that in accordance with the direction of the House yesterday he | uchanan Gate” maa ee 
addressed a letter to the British commissioners, and also to the | Butler Glass McKenzie Stafford 
French commissioners, extending to them an invitation to visit | Byrns, Tenn. Glynn McKeown Steagall 
ihe House of Representatives. Hon. Henry H. White a few | G2mpbell, Kans. food McKinley Stedman 


moments ago telephoned that the French commissioners would 


Campbell, Pa. 
Candler, Miss. 


Goodwin, Ark, 
Gordon 


McLaughlin, Mich.Steele 


McLaughiin, Pa. 


Steenerson 


like to come here to-morrow at about 12 o’clock, as they are Sanaa a Il. + So conga Stephens, Miss. 
going to leave the city at 3 o'clock. That being the case, the | Garaway aa aoe poe se “il 
Chair suggests that some gentleman ask unanimous consent that | Carew © Gray, N. J. Mann Stevenson — 
the House meet to-morrow earlier than 12 o'clock. Pat vel Groce. tame — ares 
. INCOR 7 . -r, Mass. rreene, Mass, Mapes Strong 
Mr. KINCHELOE Foss. ‘ Carter, Okla. Greene, Vt. Martin, La. Sumners 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? | Cary Gregg Mason Sweet 
Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the Saeaaier, y. oe Mays Swift 
allied commissioners are to visit the House of Representatives | Gpandler Okla. til atone Site — 
to-morrow at about 12 o'clock, I rise to suggest that unless some | Clark, Fla. Hamilton, Mich, Mondell Taylor, Ark. 
arrangement is madé with respect to the galleries our immediate — Pa. ae Montague Temple 
families will have to come here at sunup in order to get into the | Gay, a ee GI cg Ph aa 
galleries, ; Coa Harrison, Va. Morgan Thompson 
Mr. MANN. I take it there will be two tickets issued by the | Collier —, Mott Tillman 
Doorkeeper to each Member, as is customary. cceeaie, i. | aa Mienetls. &C.  ‘Trakaake 
The SPEAKER. People will be admitted to the galleries on | Connelly, Kans. Hawley Nichols, Mich. Tinkham 
cards. The Doorkeeper will have the cards. Cooper, Ohio Hayden Nolan ‘Towner 
Cooper, W. Va. Heflin Norton Treadway 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. Cooper, Wis. Heintz Oldfield Van Dyke 
A message fram the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling ene. ieiriving Oliver’ n'y Venkat 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolutions | Cox Hensley > Olney’ Vinson 
of the following titles, in wliich the concurrence of the House | Cramton Hersey Osborne Voistead 
of Representatives was requested : —— a So enenny oo 
. a : f ‘rosser vermyer valke 
S. J. Res, 43. Joint resolution making available the $200,000 | Currie, Mich. Hilliard Overstreet Walsh 
appropriation for irrigation purposes on the Yakima Indian | Curry, Cal. Holland Padgett Wa!ton 
Reservation, State of Washington, carried in the Indian appro- | D3ifinger ee Wanktins 
priation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918; and Darrow Houston Parker, N. J Watson, Pa. 
S. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution to increase food crops in the | Davidson Howard Parker, N. ¥. Watson, Va. 
United States Decker eee Peters Weaver 
a > Dempsey ulbert Phelan Webt 
The message also announced that the President had, on Denison Hull, lowa Platt Welling 
April 30, 1917, approved and signed bill of the following title: | Dent Hall, Tenn. Polk Welty 
S. 1800. An act to amend an act approved June 29, 1906, and | Penton hae a a Whaley 
entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Inde- | Dickinson Hutchinson Pratt White, Me. 
Dendbent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to oan es — a 
sell, hold, ar : 3 ” relan, uin Villiams 
(d, and convey certain real estate. Dillon Jacoway Rainey Wilson, Ill. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. Dixon James. Raker Wilson, La. 
. Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous Donittle coun ten rene ll wines’ sn 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn te | Doremus Jones, Va. Randall Winslow 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Dowell Juul Rankin Wood, Ind. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- | Drukker Keating pt aeeaceee 
_ consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn Duet Kehoe eb Reed. Young, N. Dak. 
Oo meet a Je < » " 4 * Risin 4 dyer velley, Mich. iordan foung, Tex. 
There si 0 cm a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? aceon Kelly, Pa. Robbins tite 
as ho o jection. Eagle Kennedy, Iowa Roberts The Speaker 
WAR EXPENSES Ellsworth ouneey R. I. Rodenberg 
‘hoa pm = . ee Elston <ettner omjue 
: The SPEAKER, By agreement entered into yesterday the NAYS—1 
ote will now be taken on the bill (H. R. 3971) making appro- , sated a 
4 0 


Priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 


ae ane Naval Establishments on account of war NOT VOTING—€9. 
seenes wae ae year ending June 30, 1917, and for other | Bacharach Bamonds “as Hayes itier, Wash. 
The auestine question is on passing the bill. — Fairchild, G. W. Johnson, $. Dak. Morin 
i aed . ae ‘isher J¢ 8 yas reely 
thes rae Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that Byrnes, 8. c. Flynn . — Nelson 
The "SPEA ce present. eaack ake Kinser ace” 
point tee The gentleman from Tilinois makes the Coles Gillett Kreider — astute 
iy ena at there is no quorum present. Evidently there | Dale, N. Y. Godwin, N. C. Len, Cal. Robinson 
Ch Serpent a a ee rt ciame tee deat, | Pig = aid cae Be, 
will call the Arms will notify the absentees and the Clerk | poughton Griest Maher Sabath 
, e rok. The question is cn passing the bill H. R. 3971. ' Dunn Hamilton, N.Y. Martin, III. Sanders, La. 
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Sanford Smith, Idaho Sullivan Wason 
Scott, Pa. Smith, C. B. Talbott Wise 
Scully Smith, T. F. Taylor, Colo. 

Shackleford Snyder Venable 

Slemp Sterling, Pa. Voigt 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Brackmon with Mr. Suirn of Idaho, 

Mr. Scurry with Mr, Porrer. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Srertine of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wason. 

Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. Rocenrs. 

Mr. Tarsorr with Mr. RowLanp. 

Mr. TAyior of Colorado with Mr. SANForpb. 

Mr. Venabre with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wise with Mr. SLeMpP. 

Mr. Bropreck with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Brirren, 

Mr. Catpwetr with Mr. Vorer. 

Mr. Doortrne with Mr. Capstick. 

Mr. DovuGgutTon with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. FisHer with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Fitynn with Mr. Epmonps. 

Mr. GaALLIvAN with Mr. Grorce W. FAircHILD. 

Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. Benjamin L, Fatr- 
CHILD. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Kry of Ohio with Mr. Griiert. 

Lea of California with Mr. GoopaLt. 

McAnprews with Mr. Gourp. 

Maner with Mr. Grrest. 

Martin of Illinois with Mr. Hamiiton of New York. 
Moon with Mr. HAyEs. 

NEELY with Mr. HEATON. 

Price with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 


Mr. RAGSspALE with Mr. JoHNson of Washington. 

Mr. Rosprnson with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. KREIDER. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD With Mr. McArrnur. 

Mr. Cuartes B. SmiryH with Mr. Mitier of Washington. 


Mr. Tuomas F,. Smira with Mr. NELson. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The name of Mr. Crark of Missouri was called, and he an- 
swered “ Aye.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Samrru of 
Tdaho, is prevented from being present to-day because of the 
critical illness of his son. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr.. SHERLEY, a motion to reeonsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


SEIZURE OF GERMAN INTERNED SHIPS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous 
eonsent for the present consideration of House joint resolution 
62, authorizing the President to take over for the United States 
the possession and title of vessels of any subject or citizen of 
any nation with which the United States may be at war, and for 
other purposes. This is intended to authorize the President of 
the United States to take over the German interned ships. It is 
a matter of vital importance. It passed the Senate day before 
yesterday ; the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
reported out the House resolution yesterday unanimously, and 
in order to facilitate the passage of the resolution struck out 
the text of the House resolution and inserted the text of the 
Senate resolution by way of amendment, and I am hoping we 
may take up the House resolution and substitute the Senate 
resolution for it and pass it to-day. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALex- 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
House joint resolution 62. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
resolution was reported yesterday, was not in print until this 
morning, and no copies are now available on the floor. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri conferred with me a little while ago, and 
I asked him, in view of the condition, not to ask to call up the 
bill to-day. I am rather surprised that he has. If gentlemen 
think they are going to pass bills through the House without 
any consideration at all, they are mistaken. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

ESPIONAGE, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
291, which I understand to be the unfinished business of the 
House, known as the espionage and neutrality bill. 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman calls that up on the e,)) 
cominittees. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committec« 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WEBB. When we adjourned on Monday afternoon, 
bill was still under consideration, and was only laid o<ide 
terday morning because of the privileged bill from the c.... 
mittee on Appropriations. I desire to inquire whether j; ;< 
order that this bill should be taken up now? Paw 

The SPEAKER, If the gentleman will withhold, we es) 
to it in half a minute. ode 

Mr. MANN. It only comes up on the call of the commition 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the commiitecs 

The Clerk called the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the pil] H.R 
291, generally known as the espionage or neutrality pil), 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title 

The Clerk read as follows: E 


A bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference with tho ¢ 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United Stati 
to punish espionage and better to enforce the criminal jay 
United States, and for other purposes. ' 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how mucl tiny 
remains to the gentleman from North Carolina or the een) 
man from Minnesota, but I would suggest to the gentlenay 
from North Carolina that he now ask unanimous consent tha! 
his time be extended two hours and that the time of the vent) 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] be extended two hours. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to make that x 
quest if there is that much time desired and will be occupied py 
Members. : 

Mr, MANN. 

Mr. WEBB. 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. 
for time. 

Mr. WEBB. I make the request, Mr. Speaker, that two hours 
be extended to my colleague on the committee [Mr. Votsre,p] 
and two hours to myself, to be controlled by us, respectively 

Mr. MANN. In addition. to the time remaining. 

Mr. WEBB. In addition to the time remaining. 
remaining, but my friend Mr. Votsteap has some. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that in addition to th time remaining to 
those gentlemen who did not use their hour that general debat 
be limited to four hours, half to be controlled by himself 

Mr. MANN. This is not a limitation of general debate, Mr 
Speaker. It is simply extending the time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota two hours and the time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina two hours. 

The SPEAKER. That the time be extended four hours, 
half of it to be controlled by the gentleman from North Cuaro- 
lina and the other half by the gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. 
Votsteap]. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chia 
hears none. 


Well, if it is not oceupieda—— 
It can be turned back. I make the 


req hes 


I have no doubt there will be further requests 


I have none 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Eacir, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 0 

absence for 10 days, on account of illness in his family. 
LEAVE TO VOTE. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman | 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. SABATH. I ask unanimous consent that I may be te 
corded “ yea” on the last bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Saati 
asks unanimous consent that he may be recorded “yea of Ue 
bill just passed. Is there objection? ' 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that request can not be submit 
to the House under the rules, If he did not vote, tlere 's 
way of voting. 

The SPEAKER. 
objects. 


»] 


The gentleman from Illinois {Mr. M‘») 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cousen' © 

extend my remarks in the Recorp. aaa 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks wh! 

imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp. |s there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears nove. 


ESPIONAGE. 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. Voie 
STEAD] use some of his time if he is ready. 
Mr. VOLSTBAD. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morean], 


fret 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
ean) is recognized for 30 minutes. = 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. R. 291, is eom- 
monly known as the “spy” bill or the espionage bill. It is a 
long bill and covers a number of subjects. It was before the 
ziviy-fourth Congress and should have been passed before that 
Congress adjourned, Mareh 4 last. 

The measure has been widely discussed and severely eritized. 
In my judgment, much of this has been done by those who have 
iad no correct knowledge of the provisions of the bill. 

“The main criticism upon the bill has centered upon the first 
four sections of Title I of the bill. 

That we may have a clear idea of these sections, I wish to 
present a summary of the first three sections, as follows: 


section 1. Whoever, with intent to injure the United States, obtains 
or attempts to obtain any information relating to the national defense, 


chal! be punished by a ‘ine of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
nent for not more than 20 years, or by both. 

” Sec. 2, Whoever, with intent to injure the United States, com- 
municates to any foreign government any information relating to the 
national defense shall be punished, (a) in time of peace, by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 er by imprisonment by not more than 20 years, 
or both: (b) in time of war, by imprisonment for not more than 30 
years or by death. 

‘Spe. 3, Whoever, having possession of information relating to the 
notional defense, willfully and without proper authority, communi- 
ates or attempts to communicate such information to any person, or 
fails to deliver same to the person lawfully entitled to possession 
thereof, or through gross negligence permits the same to be removed 
from its proper place of custody or to be lost, stolen, or destroyed, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or by both. 

Section 4 of Title I of the bill in full is as follows: 

Ouring any national emergency resulting from a war to whieh the 
United States is a party, or from threat of such a war, the President 
may, by proclamation, declare the existence of such emergeney and, by 
mation, prohibit the publishing or communicating of, or the 


pting to publish or communicate any information relating to the 


itional defense which, in his judgment, is of such character that it 
is or might be useful to the enemy. Whoever violates any such prohi- 
bition shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be eonstrued to limit or restrict any dis- 
ussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Govern- 
ment or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

Section 4 has been criticized by the press on the ground that 
it is in conflict with the first amendment to the Constitution, 
which provides : 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religioa 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom ef 
speech or of the press, or the right ef the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

I do not now intend to enter into any lengthy discussion on 
the freedom of the press at this time, but I will call attention 
to the fact that the section will be in effect only in war, or when 
a national emergency exists caused by the imminence of war, 
and that it in no way limits or restricts any discussion of, com- 
luent upon, or criticism of the aets or policies of the Government 
r its representatives. I will discuss the freedom of the press 
later on in my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this bill should be passed at the 
earliest date possible, The Judiciary Committee has given a 
large amount of time to its consideration. No two members of 
the committee perhaps weuld agree upon the phraseology of a 
single section of this bill. We had many different minds on the 
matter. IT presume when this bill comes up before the House 
Tor amendment, and as well as upon its final passage, there will 
be a like division ef opinion and sentiment upon it. 

[ wish to make some general observations upon the Dill 
rather than to discuss the phraseology of the various sections. 
Very much, I think, depends upon the attitude of mind with 
which we approaeh the eonsideration of the bill. If a man 
approaches this bill with the idea that there is something danger- 
‘us In it; that there are provisions in here which infringe upon 
‘he rights of American citizens under the Constitution, he, of 
course, Will approach it with a eritie’s eye. He will be looking 
_ (lefects, and a man usually finds what he is looking for. 
= will nagnify what defects there are and the chances are 

at he will see imaginary defects which are creatures of his 
- mind and do net really exist. 
that sual who approaches the consideration of this bill with 
stdevadion oF - mind will probably vote against it. In the eon- 
alan ws , = bill we should have in our minds the cireunt 
which have. ob ave led to the bringing of it jnto Congress and 

ee. cok antes the demand for its enactment into law. 

Europe been o — one-half years ago, when the great war in 
wn mer nh. ‘ his country declared itself to be a neutral 
respects re fe at war went on this Nation found that in many 
tect the nen namie was not-in a position to properly pro- 
obligation ase ity of the United States or to carry out its 
tions whieh ¢ neutral Nation. We found also that the condi- 

leveloped here in our own land were such that 
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many crimes were committed in the United States which this 
Government was powerless to punish by reason of the lack of 
law. Things were becoming worse and worse until the ag- 
gressions of the Imperial Government of Germany became so 
great that war with that nation was imminent. And then an- 
other stage came, by which we are to-day actually at war with 
that great military power. 

Now, those were the circumstances, those were the eonditions, 
that created the demand for the enactment of this measure. We 
should keep this in mind. The object of this bill is to enable 
the United States to discharge its duties as a neutral power 


‘with other nations at war and enable it when war is imminent 


to protect the rights of its own citizens, the property of its own 
citizens, and to punish those crimes which are dangerous to 
our peace and welfare and our honor. 

Then let us approach this bill with the proper attitude of 
mind. The object is not to restrict an American citizen in any 
just right he has under the Constitution and laws of this Na- 
tion. On the other hand, it is to guard and protect those rights, 
te maintain the honor of the United States, to enable the United 
States to discharge its duties as a neutral between belligerent 
nations, and to provide for the general welfare, to conserve 
and protect our American free institutions and insure the per- 
petuation of the Nation. In other words, this is a war measure. 
It is true there are some provisions which apply only in time 
of peace, but in the main those provisions which apply only in 
time of peace are for the purpose of guarding and protecting 
our national defense. TI do not mean by that thet the laws and 
the Constitution should be set at naught during war: but I do 
mean that in time of war, in time of danger, in time of creat 
national peril, it is necessary sometimes that individual citizens 
shall be willing to surrender some of the privileges which they 
have for the sake of the greater good. So this is a war measure, 
and we should proceed to its consideration with that important 
faet in mind. 

Now, what is the source of this measure? It comes from 
three great departments of this Government—from the Attor- 
ney General, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the 
Navy. Why, some gentlemen seem to approach this bill with 
the idea that for this reason the bill demands vreater scrutiny 
and more careful examination. Such gentlemen proceed with 
the idea that the heads of these grent departments are trying 
to “put something over” on Congress and obtain power whieh 
would enable them to punish innocent citizens and deprive good, 
loyal citizens of their just rights. We ought not to assume that 
attitude. The cry has been, “Stand by the President!” but 
the hends of these great departments represent the President 
represent the Chief Executive of this Nation. 

More than that, the heads of these departments, by virtue 
of their positions, are the men who have come in contact with 
the facts and conditions and circumstances which make these 
laws necessary. They have been charged with the duty of 
hunting down, arresting, and prosecuting criminals, and with 
the duty of maintaining the proper relations with foreign na- 
tions. They are experts on these lines. They give their time 
and attention to these matters. They are under oath to dis- 
charge their duties faithfully. They come to Congress and say, 
“From our studies of these questions, from our efforts to en- 
force the law, to maintain the rights of the United States, to 
enable it to discharge its duties and functions and obligations 
to other nations, these laws and these provisions are necessary.” 
We should remember that fact. We ought to trust those great 
Cabinet officers who have the responsibility of carrying out 
the laws and protecting the rights of citizens and who are the 
chosen agents of the President. 

This is to be a criminal statute largely. Who is it to affect? 
The law-abiding citizen? Not at all. It is intended only to 
affect the criminal classes. And we have them in the United 
States. You know that we talk about recruiting our Navy up 
to 100,000 or more men, 

We have, in round numbers, 100,000 men in the Federal and 
State penitentiaries throughout the United States. We have 
probably double that number in the minor prisons. We have 
our eriminal ¢lasses. Here in the United States also are sevy- 
eral thousand aliens, citizens of foreign nations. We have the 
right to assume that some of these aliens are unfriendly to the 
United States in the great struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged. Now, then, it is te control and subdue these criminal 
ciasses, these men who are unfriendly to the United States, 
these men who perhaps are not citizens and who would noi 
hesitate to hinder our suecess in this war. I repeat it is the 
criminal classes that this act is intended to deter from crime, 
and to punish if they violate the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Okla- 
homa yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state how the crimi- 
nal classes will obtain information of military movements? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, many of the criminals are as intelli- 
gent as any other class of citizens; they would have the same 
opportunity to get information as would a law-abiding citizen. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman infer from that, 
that the War Department and the Navy Department will hand 
out all this information that they have indiscriminately? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, I should hope not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, then, put it in the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. 
bers it is a crime for the Navy Department or the War Depart- 
ment to refuse to give out full and complete information about 
the doings of the Army and the Navy and the plans that they 
may have. . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This bill is not intended to curb the 
War Department or the Navy Department from giving out in- 
formation. It is to curb other people from giving information. 
If the Navy Department or the War Department does not give 
out this information—and it is expected they will not—how are 
these criminal classes to get the information, so that they can 
impart it? 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the object of the criminal law? It 
is to deter men from committing crime—— 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. And to reform the criminal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; and to reform the criminal. That is 
one of the objects. Now the War Department or the Navy 
Department may refuse to give out information, but there are 
men who in their endeavor and desire to get that information 
to help the enemy will resort to all kinds of destructive activ- 
ijies, perhaps even going to the length of taking life in the 
endeavor to get that information. Yet ordinarily there would 
be no technical crime in their doing some of those acts, and so 
the object of this law is to make such an action a criminal 
offense. It is based upon the principle that all criminal stat- 
utes are based upon, in our Nation and in all the States. [Ap- 
plause.] I say, therefore, that the very object is not only to 
punish the men, but it is to deter and prevent men from making 
aun effort to acquire this information, which might result in 
injury to the United States. 

Now, it is said that innocent people may suffer if this bill is 
enacted into law. Well, if that were a good excuse for pre- 
venting us from enacting this criminal law, then we should 
never enact a criminal statute in State or Nation, and we should 
repeal those that are already in force. We have a law against 
murder, though we know that there is a possibility of some 
innocent man suffering death under that penalty. We have 
laws against many other kinds of crime, and yet we know 
that there is a possibility that some innocent man will suffer. 
So it is readily seen that that objection is not sound. In times 
like these, when the Nation’s very life and existence hang in 
the balance, suppose some individual dves suffer a wrong. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman thinks the existence of this Nation now hangs in the 
balance? Is he referring to our country? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, we have full faith and confi- 
dence in our hearts that this war will terminate in victory for 
the United States. But the fortunes of war can never be 
foretold. When nations are engaged in war, no man can say 
what will be the end or when it will come. This is to 
strengthen our national fabric. Think of it! We had even in 
the last Congress, in our preparedness measures, to increase 
our Army and Navy Establishments, and we appropriated vast 
millions of dollars—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. In just a moment. We enacted laws placing 
on our people taxes unheard of in the country since the days 
of the Civil War. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Before the gentleman concludes 
his remarks, does he intend to discuss section 4? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. I am coming to that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. MORGAN. And yet we have now in this Congress gone 
far beyond that limit. Of the taxes that we are going to impose 
on the people, every man, woman, and child in the United States 
will feel the effect. Our boys are out on battleships ready to 





Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


meet the enemy, and they know not when their lives will be 
If we get into this- war, either here on our own soil 


taken. 
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or over in Europe, our boys will be at the front fo 
dangers of battle. And yet there are some men 4: |... 
some of our own citizens—who are not perhaps mati)... 
sacrifice at all, while the men at the front are iy)... 
all, risking their all, giving up their last drop of bloo. 
those circumstances should we be afraid that somo 
home will have to sacrifice some little right or be 
some inconvenience? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
league yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I yield. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to kyo 
is anything in this bill that would cover a case of ¢), 
A resident of Philadelphia, whose family I know yi aa 
starting in his motor boat on our inland waterways. \ ith a 
furnished to him by the Government, is arrested at Now ¢ latoen 
as a German spy. His ancestors came over with William ee 
There is no question about his being an American. })y); laa 
seized because he happens to have in his possession nae as 
inland waterways. That is all. Does the bill propose to hold 
men traveling over the waterways of the United States oy J) 
ness purposes or for pleasure because they may ehayeo 

arouse the suspicion of persons on the banks who may jy) 
to observe their passing? rte 

Mr. MORGAN. That illustrates the case that I am just ty)) 
ing about. There may be innocent men put to sonie neon. 
venience—— , 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In answering the question | 
wish the gentleman would consider the case of Amerieay «i 
zens going about their business who may have automoli) 
road maps or waterway maps in their possession and the pos 
sibility of their being arrested and held under suspicion py 
anybody who may have the notion that a German spy is hidden 
behind every tree. 

Mr. MORGAN. That illustrates the point. It may be that 
innocent men will be put to some inconvenience: but. \y 
Speaker, under conditions of war every man in some way ust 
make some sacrifice, and a man who does nothing more than 
to be placed at some inconvenience certainly can no* complain 
But under this bill no man can be convicted under sections 1 
and 2 unless he obtains this information with the intent to 
injure the United States; and under his right of a fair tris! he- 
fore an impartial jury in the courts of this land certainly all 
of his rights would be protected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
another question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman be brief, please? 

Mr. MOORE of, Pennsylvania. I will. Suppose a man is 
sawing wood in his own cellar or, being of an inventive turn of 
mind, is working at some contrivance, and the man next door 
gets it into his head that a German spy is working in that cellar 
Is there anything in this bill which protects that man against 
arrest upon the mere suspicion of his neighbor? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. Neither is there anything to protect a 
man from the suspicion of being a criminal under our State 
laws or under our national laws to-day. Men are wrongfully 
suspected under every criminal law on the National or State 
statute books, and it will be just so under this; but a man who 
is a true and loyal citizen, whose intentions toward this Nation 
are right and proper, need not fear that he will be convicted 
and sent to prison unjustly and unfairly. As a rule, it is not 


ne th 
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Mr. Speaker, wil! 
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Will the gentleman yield for 


true and loyal men who are afraid of suspicion, As a rule, It 
is those who ought to be suspected. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I grant the gentleman that; 


but suppose a man is nailing up a box of applies or potatoes tl 
his barn, and a man outside thinks he is putting a bomb inside 
the box, is he subject to arrest because some neighbor lis 4 
grudge against him? 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not yield further. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought 
would answer. He is familiar with the bill. ys 

Mr. MORGAN. Some one asked me about section + of ts 
bill, which relates to the publication of matters concerning tle 
national defense. It is the portion of the bill which strikes“ 
great newspapers of this Nation, and some of them have ind 
cated a fear lest they would not be able to perform (heir prope 
functions in this Government, and perhaps would be imposed 
on; in other words, that under this law there would be hm 
abridgment of the liberty of the press. I read the other “me 
in some newspaper—I think it was a Chicago paper—\ bere © 
editor said that even though Congress should pass 1!''s ge 
that paper would publish what it thought was in the interes” . 
the public, and take the chances of punishment. 1 think 
read in this morning’s paper that a man in England : ane 
that he might take the chances of being punished under 


gentleman 


the 
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a of the realm act, in order that he might accomplish some Mr. MORGAN. No; I do not. 


1 could have nothing but admiration for an editor who, 
she face of a possibility of being tried and imprisoned, would 
“ | publish that which he thought was in the interest of his 
ps vey. He would be a hero, a martyr, and all praise to such 
a that. But how about other classes of editors who 
vill probably publish matter not in the interest of the United 
cates, not to the glory of the country, not to strengthen and 
acourene our armies at the front and help the boys to fight 
soir battles—not for that purpose, but for some selfish, un- 
disloyal purpose? Down forever with such editors 


“lifors 


their 
patriotic, 
as that! : 
Mr, RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, MORGAN. For a very short question, please. 
Mr. RANDALL. I will make it very short. The exact lan- 
rage of the Constitution is: 
‘ongress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech or of the 


“Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Now, the exact language of section 4 of 
this bill 
wl President may prohibit the publication of information whieh, in 

udgment —— 

Now. does the gentleman think that that language involves 
any abridgment of the freedom of the press? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not. Now let me call your attention 
to this fact: I would be the last one to vote for any law that 
I thought would restriet the true liberty of the press of this 
Nation, You are familiar with the long history of the struggle 
for the development of the liberty of the press. It is eonsid- 
ered a paramount necessity in a free government to have a free 
press, but the men whe wrote our Constitution met in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, behind closed doors, and did not allow 
the press to publish their proceedings. The men who said this 
Congress shall not abridge the liberty ef the press sat in that 
convention with closed doors. That is the way they interpreted 
the liberty of the press, and the Senate of the United States 
sat for five years in secret session, net allowing their debates 
t. be published. That was the conception of our forefathers 
of the right of Congress or of the Nation to withhold informa- 
tion which they thought was not in the interest of the public. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan and Mr. CHANDLER of New York 
rose, 

Mr. MORGAN, I will yield first to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, who has been standing some time. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I should like to inquire of the 
gentleman whether, under this section, it might be impossible 
to arouse pubfie opinion to a point where a weakness even in 
our mnilitary system could be corrected. 

Mr. MORGAN, ‘hat is true. I say the liberty of the press 
ought not to be restricted. 

Why, my friends, the press of the country is the great power 
that rules this Goyernment. How? We say that the House of 
tepresentatives has power; we say that the Senate of the 
United States has power ; we say that the Executive has power ; 
Wwe say that the judiciary has power; but what is the great 
power that controls this legislation? It is public sentiment and 
public opinion. Who makes and molds the public sentiment of 
this country? It is the great newspapers of this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Caraway). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MORGAN. You and I as individual Representatives to- 
day have no such power as the editors of great newspapers, 
: ley to-day mold publie sentiment, and public sentiment rules 
the world. How was this military bill passed here a few days 
gn ape House? The newspapers created public sentiment 
the i am, and the public sentiment was reflected back to 
deena nen of this House, and men here changed their minds, 
lemel a their ideas of what was right and what was best, fol- 
Owed public sentiment ef the Nation and adopted a system of 
conscription in raising an army. 
thon alge power the press has! We want the press to con- 
and there = power; we do not want to restrict or change it, 

S ho intention to do that. 
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ce ri KING. I would like to ask whether this section 4 would 
‘hibit the publication of the ConGRression aL RECORD? 
Mr. M¢ MRGAN, | think not. 
oA KING. Why not? 
ot Li ITLE. Suppose the President, in his judgment, 
Sht it ought te. be suppressed, how about that? 


Mr, M¢ MGAN, 
Mr. KING. 
(lone? 


t might be a good thing to do. [Laughter.] 
the gentleman think that it could be 
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If he should attempt it Con- 
gress might repeal the law, if it depended on the law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have been informed that Mr. 
Censor Board, stated at the Press Club the other 
the event of the passage of this bill it might be 


of the 
that in 


necessary 


Creel, 
nicht 


come 


to restrict the publication of the CoNnGresstonan Recorp at 
times. 
Mr. MORGAN. I do not know about that; we have a lit 


to have a secret session if we want to. If it becomes necessnry 
in the interest of the public welfare we could have a secret 
session even if we were criticized at home. 

Now, as I said in the beginning, let us get the right attitude 
toward this bill. De not approach it with the idea that there 
is something dangerous to our liberties and that if i€ is passed 
free speech and a free press and our rights under the laws of 
nations will at one stroke be annihilated. It is not that. The 
object of the bill is, as 1] said at the beginning, to strengthen the 
arm of the Government in a time of war and in a time of stress 
and in a time of peril. This bill ought to pass. 

As to the mere language of some sections, the committee, as a 
rule, are indifferent about that. We can not agree among our- 
seives, and you will not agree when you come to vote on your 
amendments. Nevertheless, what we want is that the bill shall 
be left in such strength that in this great emergency, the future 
of which no man can foresee or foretell, we shall in every way 
strengthen the Government: that we shall make the judiciary 
and the courts and the Department of Justice a power tint 
will strengthen the Army and the Navy, that will help the boys 
at the front, and that will aid this Natien to win a glorious 
victory, the influence of which will live on and on threugh the 
ages and be a blessing to all mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the chairman if we enn noi 
reach some agreement in reference to the consideration of the 
bill and amendments to the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. I hope that we can. 

Mr. MANN. Under the rules of the House, this being a bill 
on the House Calendar, any gentleman, especially the gentleman 
in charge of the bill, can demand the previous question at any 
time. Of course the House would not have to order it, buf if 
it did it would cut out amendments. Otherwise, a man offers 
an amendment, and if he dees it before he umkes his speech he 
has an hour's time. If we should proceed on that theory and 
amendments were offered, we could not finish the bill in a 
month. What are the principal controversies over the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. Title I and Title XI. 

Mr. MANN. Why not ask unanimous consent that general 
debate, so called, on the bill shall be exhnusted at a certain time, 
and after that Titles I and NTI shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. WEBB. I think that is a good suggestion. I think it 
will strike the House as being reasonable and give everybody 
a chance to offer amendments and to say what he pieases about 
the amendments and the sections. 

Mr. MANN. 1! think possibly the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. VorsteAp] has a demand for more time in general debate 
than he has remaining. Does the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina expect to use all of his time? 

Mr. WEBB. I doubt it very much; we have only one or two 
more speeches. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman from North Carolina be 
able to yield to the gentleman from Minnesota a part of his 
time? : 

Mr. WEBB. I will if I ean. It is hard just now to tell how 
much I will have. I will be as generous and fair as I can to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose we give the gentleman from Minnesota 
a half an hour more and then ask unanimous consent that ‘litles 
IT and XI shall be read under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I make that request. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota be allowed 30 
minutes more than he now has for general debate, and that 
Titles I and XI at the end of the general debate shall be consi«d- 
ered under the five-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that corsent is agreed to, would 
foreclose amendments to any other title of the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I think not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that if amy Member has 2 merl- 


that 


torious amendment the gentleman would permit discussion of 
that amendment without moving the previous question. 
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Mr. WEBB. I shall not use any tactics to unduly force the 
bill through the House against the wishes of Members. I take it, 
however, that every Member will help to facilitate its passage. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman make the request 
in this way, that the time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. VotsTEAD] be extended for 30 minutes over the time now 
allotted to him, and that at the expiration of the time now 
allotted to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VortstTEAp] for general de- 
bate, Titles I and XI shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. If that request should be agreed to, it would 
still leave the gentleman from North Carolina the right to move 
the previous question at that time, in order to allow amend- 
ments to be offered to the other sections of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the time for general 
debate be extended 30 minutes, that that time be awarded to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VoLsTEAp], and that at the 
expiration of the time for general debate Titles I and XI be 
read for amendnient under the five-minute rule. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will that preclude members of the committee 
hereafter from being heard upon the general merits of the bill 
under the usual practice and custom? ’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands it, 
it would leave it within the power of the gentleman from North 
Carolina to move the previous question at any time and, of 
course, in that way cut off debate on other titles. Whether or 
not he would do that the Chair does not know. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If he does not move the pre- 
vious question, the matter will then still remain open for gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. MANN. This is not fixing the time for general debate, 
put yielding additional time for general debate and providing 
for what is not now under the rules in order, namely, that 
Titles I and XI shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. Otherwise no portion of the bill would be read 
for amendment at all. A Member who gets the floor can offer 
an amendment at any time. 

Mr. RANDALL. To any section? 

Mr. MANN. This is a House Calendar bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to understand the right of a Member to offer au 
amendment to any other section. Will his right be cut off by 
the motion of the chairman of the committee to order the 
previous question? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman from 
California that this is a House Calendar bill, not a Union Cal- 
endar bill. It is not considered in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and it is not read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. In fact, it is-not read for 
amendment at all.) Any gentleman getting the floor is entitled 
to offer an amendment under the rules of the House, and he 
ean discuss it for an hour if he desires, which would mean, of 
course, that not many Members would have the opportunity 
to present amendments. Under the arrangement that is pro- 
posed Titles I and XI will be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule, and if the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Wess] moves the previous question at the end of the reading 
of Title XI and the House orders the previous question there 
would be no opportunity to offer amendments to any other sec- 
tion of the bill; but that would be within the discretion of the 
House. 

Mr. WEBB. This arrangement will really serve to liberalize 
the rules of the House which apply to the consideration of a bill 
on the House Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. It will give a much wider latitude to offer amend- 
ments under the rules than now exists. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection, under the statement of the chairman of the commit 
tee that he has no intention of precluding any other amendments 
to the other sections of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, Title XII has ref- 
erence to the courts. I think some of these offenses ought to be 
tried by court-martial. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman can offer that amendment if he 
desires, but this is a civil bill providing for trial in the courts 
of the United States by juries. A court-martial has nothing to 
do with these sections and ought not to have. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Are not courts-martial competent to deal 
with these problems under. military law? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; whenever military law prevails; but we 
are passing a law here to be administered by the civil courts of 
the United States, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to i)\« », 
of the gentleman from North Carolina? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 15 mini: 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick }. . 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, I trust that I shal) po: ... 
the House with all of the time allotted to me, but | 
suggest to the Members that the bill as reported is more dys 
than the bill reported to the Senate. The bill, as I 41) aor... 
is not less drastic than the present English law, with ¢);< .... 
marked difference, that this bill, if it were to become » 
would be the law 3,000 miles, and presumably 30 days jy, me 
from the enemy country, whereas Great Britain is wif), 
or 60 hours of the enemy. The censor will contro! {jy 
and the wireless stations, and matter published—ani 
say “published” I mean by word of mouth or by print 
this country would not be transmitted directly to the oy, 
country except by leave of the censor at the cable or the wir. 
less station. ‘The bill as it now stands, as I read jt and l 
have read it and read it a second time to determine jf jt }\s 
meaning other than that which I understand—the il! 9 y:), 
izes the President by proclamation to prohibit the publishiy. 
and so forth, of any information relating to the nations! defers 
which in his judgment might be useful to the enemy. ps). 
ently the President of the United States is not going to dray 
the regulations originally or amend them subsequently. p 
fore we began the addition to his burdens in this Congposs jy 
was already the most overworked public official in the wor). 
These regulations and their subsequent amendment just jy 
made by officials in the Department of War, and therefore jt 
will be their judgment which will determine what relates to 
the national defense and what may be of such character ths: 
it might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman states they will likely be de- 
termined by officials of the War Department. I would ask hi: 
if he does not think they would be drawn by officials of th 
Department of Justice? I will say to the gentleman that 
Department of Justice sent us the bill originally. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Then I would suggest that if they are 
drawn by the Department of Justice it will be upon the j 
itiative and with the approval of the Department of War, |: 
cause the War Department wiil determine what information, j 
divulged, would be calculated to help the enemy. 

Mr. DYER. It will be a cooperation between them, natin 

Mr. McCORMICK. There will be cooperation. 

Now, at the present moment, for example, there is a hot! in- 
considerable amount of.infectious disease among the 1e\ 
cruits in the Navy, embarrassing but not alarming. No pub 
cation of that has been made, though it might have heen mad 
under the law. But suppose there were serious infection amon: 
these recruits? Suppose that in the great camp to be esti! 
lished at Springfield, Mass., there were an epidemic of typli 
fever? Under this bill, as I understand it, no man, except 
the leave of the department, could publish the fact that: 
epidemic of typhoid existed among the troops at Sprinctie! 
Of what advantage the permission contained in the proviso t 


Wish ty 


there might be no utterance of the facts upon which discussio! 


comment, or criticism must be based? Let me illustrate { 
ther. It has been alleged and denied that the chief of | 
French military mission made certain requests whic! \ 
deleted by the censor from his remarks. But, granting | 
they were not deleted by the censor, such requesis could te 
be made public if forbidden under this act, and are they 0! 
character which would require publication under such cou 
gencies? Gen. Joffre has said, for example, that Amenc 
troops ought to proceed forthwith to France. He s:ii — 
army division should consist not of twenty-some (hous#ud )! 
of 9,000 men. He has said that a military company. — 
of the requirements of modern warfare, should consist 0! ~" 
and not of 150 men. Now, let us conceive that possille. hei! 
human, the gentlemen in the War Department micit be 
for some time to acquiesce in the suggestion that the compe: 
unit be 250 instead of 150 men. It would imply (hal Ue 
testimony of two years ago was in error. It woul! imply 
when they had an opportunity to revise the size of (ie come" 
unit in recent legislation they had failed to do so. The nee 
of the size of the company would involve the increase 1" 
number of lieutenants but no increase in the numer ea 
tains, and gentlemen in responsible positiqns in the mili ary 
service of the United States have suggested to me ( 


ompal 


reason the department had failed to make the important reco! 
mendation that a company comprise 250 and hi 
was that such a change would increase only the nui! 


150) men 


her of sec 
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ond lieutenants but not the number of captains. I refer to this 
only by way of illustration. It might very well be that sup- 
plies, ammunition, clothing, foodstuffs for the troops, either 
yere or across the ocean, were defective or unsuited to their 
service, and yet it seems perfectly clear that publication of the 
fact that such supplies were defective or unsuitable might be 
rhidden under the language of the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will. 

Mr BURNETT. If conditions like the embalmed-beéf scan- 
dal in the Spanish-American War should arise, and the press 
of the country should undertake to comment on it, and to bring 
it to the attention of the people of the country, what would 
appen s 

Mr. McCORMICK. Not merely the press, but neither the 
gentleman nor I could publish the facts on the street corner, lest 
the United States marshal might take us in. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK, I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman think the publication of 
such information could be properly construed as of any ad- 
vantage to the enemy? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I would assume that it would be in the 
discretion of the Executive to state what was of use to the 
enemy. 

Mr. PLATT. Of course, there is no—— 

Mr. McCORMICK, Let me refer the gentleman to the inter- 
rogation of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] re- 
garding embalmed beef and supplies furnished troops. It was 
Lord Northeliffe who first learned absolutely from the general 
in command of the forces in the field that the munitions suppiied 
by the department in England were unsuitable and that because 
they were unsuitable the British troops suffered horrible losses 
of life. Lord Northcliffe violated the law, one in terms like 
this bill, and made public the facts and contributed, I was 
going to say, not less than Lord Kitchener to the subsequent 
victories on the western front. This bill, gentlemen, if it becomes 
law, will affect you and me, affect other individuals who may 
come in possession of important information, the publication 
of which has been forbidden. It will very little affect the news- 
papers of this country comparable in importance with those 
published by Lord Northcliffe. I know, for I was in the business 
until five or six years ago. Such newspaper, when the situation 
became grave enough would employ able counsel and defy the 
Goverument—as individuals could not—defy the administration 
with great increase in the confidence which the public reposed 
in them. That defiance in the long run would be worth far 
more than the cost of the prosecution and its defense. There 
is no menace in this bill to the great newspapers which would 
violate the law and defy the Government if there were condi- 
tions which demanded publication, but there is a menace to the 
small newspapers whose columns are important channels of 
coumunication to the great American public, and there is more 
menace still to the individual who might discover that this or 
ihother feature of the administration in the war was at fault. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will. 

; Mr. JAMES. What would have happened if this bill had been 
in effect in 1898 when some private wrote to his mother in 
regard to the embalmed beef and the other things, and she had 
Sat it to a newspaper, and the local paper had printed the 
article? 

Mr. MecCORMICK. She might have been pinched by the 
deputy marshal. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Iwill. 

Mr. DYER, Under the section to which the gentleman is 
referring—I take it it is section 4—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am. 

Mr. DYER. There is a provision there which says: 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict 
Gere aaston, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
‘ment or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Does not the gentleman think that is an ample protection for 
oo of public officials in a beef scandal or anything of 

at kind? 
foe MCCORMICK. Let me ask the gentleman from Missouri 
To a does the phrase “or the publication of the same ” refer? 

a eding language of the proviso, I think. 

Mr id ne No; I do not think so. : 
seier he 2 “ORMICK. To what does it refer? If it does not 
other ts pe preceding language of the proviso it nullifies all the 
abeurcens a of the section, and that would be a reductio ad 
aie m. But if it applies, as 1. think, to the preceding lan- 

‘ge of the proviso, then discussion, comment, or criticism 
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would be valueless, because you might be forbidden to state the 
fact upon which to base discussion. 

Mr. DYER. Would the gentleman state what, in his opinion, 
would make this section absolutely clear that it is not the in- 
tention of Congress to prevent the newspapers from publishing 
facts or acts of the Government officials, referring to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] as to the 
Spanish War embalmed-beef question? I do not think there is 
any desire on the part of the framers of this bill to prohibit the 
publication. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The gentleman will understand that I do 
not impute that to the committee. 

Mr. DYER. And I am very sure from what the President 
said he does not want that. 

Mr. IGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will. 

Mr. IGOR. Does the gentleman think there ought to be any 
restriction at all upon the publication of matter that might be 
useful to the enemy? 

Mr. McCORMICK, TI think that is a debatable question. 

Mr. IGOR. I am very anxious to get the view of the zentle- 
man on account of his experience in the newspaper business. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. I think that is a debatable question. 
With war 3,000 miles away, and since we may presume that 
public opinion and the natural patriotism of the everage 
American will affect such a censorship as already exists, I 
think it is possible that further prohibition may be necessary. 
I am not reatiy to advance that view, because, having served 
in the profession of journalism, I have felt that in advancing it 
I might do so with unconscious bias, but I have been prepared 
to submit to the House a substitute for some of the language in 
section 4. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I have a few more minutes? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes mere to 
the gentleman 

Mr. McCORMICK. TI purpose later to offer for some of the 
language of the section a substitute based on the corresponding 
section of the Senate bill, a part of which I will read by way 
of illustration: 

Any information with respect to the movement, numbers, descrip- 
tion. or disposition of the armed forces, ships, aircraft, with respect 
to plans— 

And so forth. 

Mr. IGOE. Does that amendment provide that the President 
shall say what information with regard to those things will 
be prohibited, or does it simply specify in the law that nothing 
concerning those things shall be published? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Under it the President may prohibit 
publication regarding a limited number of military and naval 
activities. 

Mr. IGOE. Does not the Senate provision say “ or any infor- 
mation regarding the national defense”? 

Mr. McCORMICK. And that is precisely the part of the 
Senate proviso that I have not incorporated in the amendment 
which I have thought to offer. 

Mr. IGOE. Now, when it comes to this it seems to me there 
is an agreement that there are things the publication of which 
should be prohibited and the power to say what those things 
are should be lodged in some one, although the Senate provision 
and the House amendment seem to agree upon that prohibition 
and that that power should be lodged in the President. Where 
is the difference between them? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The distinction is that in one case the 
discretion is unlimited and in the other case it would be limited. 

Mr. Speaker, candidly, I am far more fearful, and so are 
other Members of this House, that the adininistration of the 
War and Navy Departments will break down than that publica- 
tion will be made of information hurtful to the military opera- 
tions of the United States. 

Mr. IGOR. It is a question of policy whether Congress wants 
to prohibit something or open the doors to everything. I was 
trying to get the views of the gentleman on those questions— 
whether you should prohibit them under any circumstances 
and in whor: you would lodge the power. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I would suggest that we must limit the 
scope of the prohibition or that we must create some other 
tribunal than the one provided for in the bill. If the gontle- 
man has read articles on censorship published by officers of the 
War College, he will understand that while their views might 
be valuable under a people accustomed to such limitation of 
news, in this country they would be valueless. For example, 
they would prohibit criticism of the conduct of generals in the 
field. 
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Mr. IGOE. 'The most curious thing about it to me is that the 
papers do not seem to object very seriously to a law on the 
subject. That is another point. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [{Mr. LaGuarp1A4]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, when the discussion on 
this bill was in progress Monday I believed that the general 
debate on this very important measure would continue until 
every Member who desired to speak on the subject had an 
opportunity to be heard. Ample time was given to all on the 
wir resolution, No one was denied an opportunity to voice 
his views on the conscription bill. Yet Monday the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] expressed 
a desire late that afternoon to commence the reading of the 
bill and enter on the five-minute rule. This is not a question 
that can or should be discussed in five minutes. No Member of 
this House should be limited in his opposition to this un- 
American and vicious legislation. And surely such Members 
who favor it will require more than five minutes to justify their 
stand, 

This bill is the most important measure that has come before 
the House during this and many previous sessions. It is a 
revolutionary measure. It shocks me as much as if a bill were 
proposed to change the color and formation of that flag we so 
dearly love. Gentlemen, if you do pass this bill and if it is 
enacted into law you change all that our flag ever stood and 
stands for, even though we do not change her colors. 

We are at war. I realize it. The biggest task this country 
has ever undertaken. I know it. A fierce struggle awaits us. 
Still I have no fear. I doubt not the final victorious outcome 
of this conflict. I have confidence in the American people. 
This country will continue to exist after this war, and I want 
to do my part that it may exist a free and independent Nation, 
a Republic of republics, a model and inspiration to the oppressed 
people of the world. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Is there anything in this bill that limits the 
freedom of the people after the war? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; not the bill in general, but some of 
the measures do. 1 will take that up in a minute. 

Now, let us examine this bill. We all agree that a spy, who- 
ever he may be, whether a citizen or an alien, who reveals mili- 
tury secrets to an enemy should be summarily and expeditiously 
disposed of. I hardly believe any legislation for such purpose 
ix necessary. However, anything contained in this bill to cover 
any contingency not included in existing law or international 
usage, I agree, should be put on our statute books. So that 
there can be no objection to sections 1, 2, and 3 of Title I of 
this bill. 

We come, then, to section 4, which the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina, the chairman of the committee, 
apologetically presented. to us Monday. He admitted that it 
Was an extreme measure; he candidly stated that the committee 
presents it with great reluctance; he expressed a willingness 
to accept any amendment which would satisfy the administra- 
tion and carry out the desired intent. His presentation of the 
bill was clear and able but as half-hearted as that of any lawyer 
pleading a case in the merits and justice of which he does not 
conscientiously believe. The distinguished chairman justifies 
his stand on the already overworked handmaid of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, “ Support the President.” 

I for one do not believe that I can rubber stamp every whim 
of our various departments and properly do my duty to my 
country in accordance with the dictates of my conscience, the 
guidance of my intellect, however limited that may be, and in 
keeping with my eath of office. We all have our heart and 
soul in this war, but because we have our heart in it is no 
reason why we should lose our head, It is our patriotic duty to 
remain calm, cool, and deliberate. We have the responsibility of 
carrying this country through this war without impairing or lim- 
iting any of her institutions of true liberty or losing her entity 
as an ideal Republic. Yes; it is easy for a Member to rise on 
this floor as he would in the course of a local campaign, cheer 
the Stars and Stripes, proclaim his unqualified support to the 
administration, and obtain a ripple of applause to be paren- 
thetically included in the Recorp for home consumption. Ours 
is a bigger task than that, and never in the history of this country 
had Congress such a struggle on its hands to maintain a free 
form of government as intended by the framers of the Declara- 
tion and the strict mandates of the Constitution. 

The chairman tells us that the proviso at the end of section 
4—let me read: 

That nothing im this section shall be construed to limit er restrict 


any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Gov- 
ernment or its representatives or the publication of the same. 
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With this he tells you the press and the people of th; 
try will be free to criticize and comment upon the polici. .: 
the Government. I asked him to reconcile, if he could. 
1202 on page 61 of the bill with the proviso. I asked him y 
or not the one was a limitation on the other, and | 
swered with the usual wave of the hand and the conde 
“No” that a first-year man generally gets from a e¢hsi) 
an important committee. ; 

Let us see. Section 4 provides that after proclamat 
so forth, the President may prohibit the publication, « 
cation, and so forth, of any information relating to the “ yy»; 
defense.” Then the proviso limits the restriction to ¢o), 
discussions, or criticisms of the acts or polices of the Goyer, 
ment. Section 1202 says: os 

The term “ national defense ** as used herein shall include an: 
place, er thing in any wise having to do with the preparation {. 
consideration or execution of any military or naval plans, 
orders, supplies, or warfare for the advantage, defense, or 
the United States of America. 


‘ 


expr 


Section 4 refers to communications or publications relstine to 
“national defense,” so broadly defined in section 1202, vj; 
that in mind, can anyone conceive of the possibility of indulvine 
in any discussion or comment or criticism, ostensibly periitie:| 
in the proviso without violating the provisions of section 4. 
thereby committing a crime and facing imprisonment for 19 
years? 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield ag 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Does the gentleman mean to say that th: 
prohibits saying anything in relation to the national defense? 
Does not the section strictly say it is to be shown to the « 
and prohibited by the President? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. The President must follow the 
words of section 4, and if he does that, you may be free to 
criticize; but you can not mention a person or a place or a 
thing. So what good does it do? 

Mr. STEELE, Is the gentleman in favor of any resiriction 
whatever on a publication that might be useful to the enemy? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; not if it infringes on the riglits 
guaranteed by Article I of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and if it does more harm than good. The bill without s 
tion 4 is ample. 

Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield right 
there? ; 


y Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 


Mr. HOWARD. I am very much interested in this section. 
Do you think there is anything in section 4 that wil! prohibit 
the papers from lambasting the War Department for inellicicicy 
in letting contracts or inadequacy of food or anything that 
awvould not be helpful to the enemy at a strategic moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do; and I could so draw an indiciment 

Mr. HOWARD. Under this act? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under this act. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman has more imagination than 
I have if he can do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You will find if you pass this law that 
various United States district attorneys will have very resv 
ful imaginations. 

Assuming the hypothetical case presented by the gentieman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] of poor food being supplied to 
part of the military forces. That could not be criticized, tor it 
would involve a disclosure of supplies within the meaning ol 
the term “ national defense.” The term was broadened to put: 
posely embrace every possible contingency and limit or suppress 
at will comment or criticism, no matter how remote. lmagite 
a comment or criticism without reference to place, person, of 
fact. The well-intended proviso of the committee might as we l 
be omitted for all the good it will do, There can be no misiske 
about the intent and effect of this law. It is absolutely a !imiiic- 
tion on the freedom of the press and speech. It is a flasrant 
and daring violation of the spirit of Article I of the first «imenu- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The President realizes how extreme this measure. 
rend to you a letter from him to Mr. Arthur Brisbane, ©! 
New York American: 


Let me 


} 
the 


THE WHITE HOvse, | 
Washington, D. C., April 25, Y!- 
ARTHUR BRISBANE, ‘ 
New York Evening Journal, New York American, . 
New York City. ' 
My Dear Mr. Brispane: I sincerely appreciate the frank: .< 
ta aces nyt of aoe with reference to the so-called espionace 
now a ng action ongress, : 
t = but I need not assure you an those 


upon. 


I approve of this legislation, “a 
eutereated in it that whatever action the Congress may deci’: ae 
far I rerned, I shall not expect or — ony 


so as I am personally con ae 
part of this law to app: to me or et my official acts & 
way to be used as a shieid against criticism. 
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imagine no greater disservice to the country than to establish 


. of censorship that would deny to the — of a free Republic 
ike our own their indisputable right to criticize their own public 
acials. While exercising the great powers of the office I hold I 


vould regret, in a crisis like the one through which we are now pass- 
vento lose the benefit of patriotic and intelligent criticism. 
a these trying times one can feel certain only of his motives, which 
he must strive to purge of selfishness of every kind, and wait with 
vatience for the judgment of a calmer day to vindicate the wisdom of 
pre course he has tried conscientiously to follow. 

Thanking you for having written to me. 


Cordiatly and sinverely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


Has not the President provided every one of us who still 
cling to our constitutional form of representative government 
and to the liberties guaranteed by the Constitution a powerful 
argument With which to protest and vote against such a vicious 
and unconstitutional law? 

The only possible construction that can be fairly put upon the 
president’s words is that if this bill is made a law it will give 
him power to silence criticism and to muzzle the press. But he 
adds that he does not expect to use that power. I sincerely be- 
lieve that at the time of the writing of the letter on April 25, 
1917, he did not expect to use that power any more than in the 
months of September and October last he expected that he 
could “keep us out of war.” The law admittedly makes the 
President a despot, but with the comforting assurance that the 
despot about to be created has the present expectation to be a 
very lenient, benevolent despot—the restrictions herein created 
to be enforced at the will of a sort of royal prerogative. The 
American people do not want tolerance; they demand the con- 
tinuance of their constitutional rights. 

Gentlemen, so much has been said about disclosing to the 
enemy, through the publie press, the movements of our troops, 
manner, and strategy of our intended warfare. What is the 
matter with our War and Navy Departments? Can not they 
control this information? Are they going to cry from the roof 
of the department building their proposed plans? Do the gen- 
tlemen who have argued in favor of this bill not undervalue 
the ability, efficiency, honesty, and patriotism of our War and 
Navy Departments? Will the gentlemen not agree that the 
press of this country have an important, necessary, and dis- 
tinctly patriotic mission to perform? Have we not experienced 
by past performances that a vigilant eye must be kept open in 
a crisis like this? Food, clothing, arms, ammunition, and medi- 
cine must be provided. The very best that money can buy is 
not too good for the boys of the American Army. The people 
of this country are united in their demands that the scandals, 
abuses, graft, and incompetency of 1898 are not to be repeated, 
and the press is their medium of detecting and exposing these 
abuses and crimes. It is our duty as their representatives to do 
nothing which will impair, restrict, or limit the press in the 
fulfillment of that duty. This alone, without considering the 
destruction of one of our basic fundamental principles of lib- 
erty, is sufficient justification to arouse the indignation of this 
House and send this bill back to the committee, where it should 
die in shame and neglect. 

Some of the gentlemen have spoken about the protection of 
the American boy. We all want to protect him. It is for his 
protection that I oppose this bill. You have spoken about the 
vicious enemy, I know the enemy is vicious. We all know that, 
and prepare accordingly, When the American Army meets the 
enemy, whenever that may be, leave it to the American Army 
to crush him. But what more vicious, dangerous, and cowardly 
than the friendly domestic enemy who is willing to turn Ameri- 
can blood into gold and sell rotten cornbeef, wormy beans, paper 
shoes, defective arms for our American boys? And when the 
American press ferrets him out they will likewise crush that 
enemy. Our Army and Navy shall not be the dumping place 
for all the defective arms and war supplies rejected by the allies 
during the past two years. On the second day of this session I 
‘ntroduced a bill providing death punishment for dishonest con- 
tractors, I hope the Committee on the Judiciary will report it 
out. I will tell you more on that subject when the time comes. I 
had better not get started on that now. 

‘ Do you know that American warehouses are bulging with de- 
‘ective arms and ammunition that has been rejected by the allies 
a ig last two years? And are we going to make our Army and 
ieee a dumping ground for these defective arms and this 
tae an not tees We must keep our eyes open, so that 

Gentlem - ry to put it across. | 
Uen wae cul a very similar statute as the bill under considera- 
entitle enacted in 1798, entitled “An act in addition to the act 
the Uni An act for the punishment of certain crimes against 

Con ited States,’ approved July 14, 1798, chapter 74.” 
combinatie for that purpose passed an act punishing all unlawful 
Governaaiilt and conspiracies to oppose the measures of the 
public nt, and, among other things, further provided for a 

presentation and punishment by fine and imprisonment of 





all persons who should write, print, utter, or publish any false, 
scandalous, and malicious writing against the Government of 
the United States, or of either House of Congress, or of the 
President, with an intent to defame them, or bring them into 
contempt or disrepute, or to excite against them the hatred of the 
good people of the United States, or to excite them to oppose 
any law or act of the President in pursuance of law or his 
constitutional powers. 

It became one of the most prominent points of attack upon 
the then administration. The appeal made to the people was 
more successful and more consonant with their feelings than any 
other made upon that occasion. Congress then, as now, was 
timid about it, and, as now, did not dare to make it a permanent 
statute, and we find in section 4 of the act that it “shall con- 
tinue in force until the 3d day of March, 1801, and no longer,” 
a period less than two years. The act being limited to a short 
period, expired by its own limitation and has never been renewed, 
until the present attempt in the year of our Lord, 1917. Justice 
Storey, in his work on the Constitution, referring to the act. says: 

It has continued down to this very day to be a theme of reproach 
with many of those who have since succeeded to power. 

Just one word more, if you will bear with me. Refer, please, 
to section 13 of section 509, page 46, of the bill. What does 
that mean? Why, simply to prevent the sending of money to 
further the cause of any of the oppressed people of Europe, striv- 
ing for centuries to obtain their liberties. My time has about 
expired, but [sincerely hope that some of my colleagues will 
give this section the attention and discussion necessary to 
bring about its defeat. Gentlemen, we all agree that we do 
not want to send filibustering expeditions to any country with 
which we are at peace. We do not want to fit an army of ad- 
venture and send them from here fully equipped to “start some- 
thing ” elsewhere in the world. We do want, and insist, to re- 
serve our rights to extend material and moral assistance to 
any oppressed people anywhere in the world, whether they live 
on a continent or on an island. Had this section been the law 
of our land in the past the Republic of Portugal would not have 
seen light; the hopes of the Russian people would not have 
been realized. 

With the exception of the first three articles and some of 
the shipping provisions, this bill is dangerous and should not 
pass. The liberty of the press, guaranteed by the Constitution, 
has been so clearly defined, construed, and limited by the courts 
of this country for the past 130 years. It is so restricted to 
guard the rights of every citizen, and under the decisions the 
Government is not now in need of new and additional legisla- 
tion to carry out any necessary or honest limitation. We must 
take a decisive stand now; otherwise we may have nothing to 
stand for. 

This is true liberty, when free-born men, é 
Having to advise the public, may speak free, , 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise ; 

Who neither can, nor will, may hold his peace; 

What can be juster in a State than this? 

The great Milton quoted these lines from Euripides in his plea 
to the British Parliament for the freedom of the press. 1 hope 
no Milton in this House will remain “mute and inglorious.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr,. VENABLE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, any man who does not recog- 
nize the fact that extraordinary occasions do away with ordi- 
nary rules, it seems to me, puts himself in the attitude of a man 
that I read of once, who refused to save another man from 
drowning because he had never been introduced to him and, 
hence, could take no liberties with his person. All normal rules 
are made in view of normal conditions, and extraordinary con- 
ditions necessarily remand a waiver of the ordinary rules of 
conduct, because the reason for a rule ends when the extraordi- 
nary circumstances arise. 

There has been a great deal of discussion and criticism of 
section 4 of this act. I do not believe that any man desires 
the freedom of speech and of the press more than I. I believe 
that the preservation of the freedom of speech and of the press 
is absolutely essential to the preservation of the liberties of 
any people. But freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
never included protection for a speech or a publication which 
would do harm. ; 

We have heard a great many statements that this section vio- 
lates the Constitution ; some claim in letter and others in spirit. 
I do not think that any man who knows anything about the 
subject would seriously contend that it violates the letter of 
neither do I believe that 


the Constitution of the United States ; 
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anyone on careful consideration would judge that it violated the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will you tell me of any case in the United 
States Supreme Court that upholds your contention that this 
proposed section 4 is not a violation of the first amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. VENABLE. I know of none that either opposes it or 
upholds it. This particular section has never been construed, 
as I understand. 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VENABLE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to call the gentleman’s attention to 


the provisions of section 4. It says— 

Where the President may, by proclamation declare— 

When any information— 
in his judgment is of such a character that it is or might be useful to 
the enemy. 

If the President alone believes it to be useful to the enemy, 
I would like to know whether or not it is not an abridgment 
of the right of trial by jury. Has anybody anything to say, 
any jury anywhere, if the President himself believed it te be of 
value to the enemy? Is there any right given at all to an ac- 
cused man to present his case to a jury if the President of the 
United States determines it to be of use to the enemy? Or 
does the gentleman himself believe that is in conformity with 
the law of this land? 

Mr. VENABLE. I do not believe the right of trial by jury 
is involved, for the reason that the right of trial by jury in- 
cludes the right of a trial according to the ordinary course of 
legal procedure, with a jury to determine whether the defend- 
ant has violated the statute or not. This section gives the 
President the power to prescribe that certain things shall not 
be published. In other words, the President defines the crime, 
and anyone who violates the statute would still have the right 
of trial by jury to determine whether his conduct was a viola- 


tion or not. I will answer the gentleman’s question a little 
further. As I understand it, the question involved in this is 
twofold. Is it just, and is it expedient? Does it violate any 


principle of right? If not, is it wise to adopt it? 

We have heard a great deal said to the effect that this section 
violated the spirit of the Constitution, based, it seems to me, 
on some sort of an assumption that men have the right at all 
times and under all circumstances to say anything in the world 
they wish, provided what they say is the truth. Such is not 
the law, as I understand it. Such has never been the law, as 
I understand it, and I think what I am about to say will an- 
swer the gentleman who first asked me a question. 

A newspaper and an individual oeeupy precisely and iden- 
tically the same position before the law. A newspaper has no 
special sanctity or privilege attaching to it. A newspaper can 
not lawfully print or publish anything that an individual could 
not print or publish. The common law contains absolutely no 
exception in favor of newspapers. There is no special sanctity 
attaching to what a man says because of the fact that he prints 
it in a paper. Now, under the libel and slander laws, which 
have been in existence for hundreds of years, and operating, 
too, under the constitutional provision which said that Congress 
should not abridge the liberty of speech or of the press, a man 
could be indicted for criminal libel, and the truth of what he 
said was not of itself a sufficient defense. Of course, the plea 
of justification—that is, of truth—is a perfect defense as regards 
either slander or libel in a civil suit where an individual is 
seeking to obtain damages for injury, for the reason that only 
the private interest is there considered, and if a man be actu- 
ally guilty of what he is charged with in the alleged libel or 
slander he has no standing before the law. But even though 
what a man says be true, if he prints it and commits a libel 
he is liable both under the common law and under the statutes 
of some States to indictment and punishment, fine or imprison- 
ment, according to the terms of the statute within whose juris- 
diction the erime was committed. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VENABLE. Not now. A little later. The reason of the 


rule, as I understand it, is this: In a criminal prosecution the 
State is not interested 'n the damage done to the individual, 
but even assuming that Mjury has been done, it. takes the 
position, accdrding to the axiom, that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel, the reason being that such publications are 
apt to cause the commission of breaches of the peace, and be- 
cause it is against public interest that there should be breaches 
of the peace. Therefore the citizen is prohibited from publish- 
ing certain things, even though they be true, and no one has 
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ever made the point against that provision of the }.; 
violated liberty of speech. 

So we find the precedents clear and clean-cut, and the 
well recognized, that even though what is said he we 
contrary to the public interest to have it published. 
be published. 

Mr. GORDON. There are constitutional provisions | 
every State which provide that the truth may alvw: ays h 
in evidence, and that it shall be a defense if the publics 
made with good motives and for justifiable ends. 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; that is true in some States. 

Mr. GORDON. That is true, I think, in most States. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is true in some States as 
criminal prosecution by the State. 

Mr. GORDON. In any action, civil 6r criminal. 

Mr. VENABLE. The truth has always been a justi 
a civil suit without any constitutional provision: but the no tT 
am making is that the law, notwithstanding the consti; 
prevision, recognizes the principle that if the public i; 
demands it, a man can be prohibited from publishing th: ich 
is true, and that there is no such thing as an inherent. 7 
able right to say anything that a citizen wants to say, her 
by word of mouth or in the new spapers, simply upon the ero: 
that it is true and without regard to the publie interest. one 
has ever contended that that rule was unconstitutional. gyi) 
eourt has ever so held. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman five minutes addition: 

Mr. VENABLE. So we find that this provision does not yi: 
any inherent right which a man has to publish what he »)! 
under the claim that it is true. 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me, Mr. 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose the President issues his proclamation 
and I give informaticn that his proclamation forbids ; how ai | 
to be convicted ? 

Mr. VENABLE. 
according to law. 

Mr. CANNON. By a court? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Entitled to a jury trial? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Not to be tried by a court-martial? ° 

Mr. VENABLE. Nosir. As I understand it, this is 9 criminal 
statute like all the other eriminal statutes of the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. And I may deny everything that I cl. 
deny and may offer every defense that I choose to make? 

Mr. VENABLE. And the burden of proof would be on the 
Gevernment to prove you guilty. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; and I would be entitled to a 
jury trial. 

Mr. VENABLE. Absolutely; 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; the law 
authorities. 

Mr. VENABLE. Absolutely; and the court would determine 
the law and instruct the jury. 

The right of trial by jury, as I stated a while ago, is 
any way abridged by this section. So I submit to the 
that no principle is violated. 

Now, the question is, Is it expedient? Will any man contend 
that in times like these you do not have to have a censorsip? 
Every Government at war has it. Every Government at war 
must have it. Now, the newspapers, or some of them, contend 
that they are so wise—and I do not doubt they have « great 
deal of wisdom—that they do not need any censorshi}; that 
their judgment, though the editors and managers are private 
citizens as the rest of us are, is so good that they can de 
termine what to print and what not to print. Of course, We 
must have a censorship. 

Now, that power must be vested somewhere. This ‘ 
could not possibly pass enough regulations defining «cul 
stances so as to cover the field, for the reason that to man 
knows in this war from day to day what is going to Jape’ 
This Congress will not be advised and can not “be advised ; this 
Congress is-not in session all the time. This Congress ean not 
now possibly define all the cireumstances or kinds of Gata and 
information that must not be given out, So you must ‘~~ ht : 
power somewhere; and this bill chooses to vest it in the Cu" 


ag 
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Speaker 


I presume you would be indicted and tried 


wse THO 


that is my understanding 
will be executed by the civil 


not in 
House 


ongress 


Executive Officer of the Government, who is supposed to have 
all of the available ‘information or at least has the mous 
advising himself as te developments and all the facts “> they 
come into existence from time to time. oht 
Now, some man objects and says that this large po\* = 
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not to be given to one man. You can not conduct wa’ 
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syrough dictators. I mean by that that wars can not be con- 
aueted successfully without the concentration of power some- 
or re, ‘The Romans recognized that fact, and when they had 
4 war they elected a man, or appointed a man, as dictator dur- 
‘ne the period of the war, because the actual conduct of war 
is purely an executive thing. You can not split up the responsi- 
bility, you ean not split up the authority, so as to have a part 
of governmental executive power going in one direction and a 
part in another, without the plan failing from not being co- 
ordinated, so as to have oneness of action, oneness of purpose, 
aud oneness of accomplishment. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. VENABLE, I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I presume the gentleman uses the word “ dic- 
tater” advisedly. But really the situation is such 

Mr. VENABLE. Oh, I do not mean that I would turn over 
everything to him, not a dictator in the strict sense of the word. 

Mr. FESS. ‘The gentleman has noticed some editorials as to 
what we ought to do in the matter of transportation and other 
things. I wondered if the gentleman would go that far. 

Mr. VENABLE. No; I do not mean in the strict sense of the 
term. I mean this, that you have to necessarily concentrate 
authority in some one in order to get the best results. Of course, 
there are limits to that. I am not contending that the legislative 
department should turn over its functions altogether, or turn 
them over at all. I mean the principle of concentrating power 
must be observed. It is the wise course of legislation when cir- 
cumstances demand it to concentrate executive power, because 
that is the only way to accomplish effective results. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentleman concentrate power in 
the Executive by pulling down the power of Congress? 

Mr. VENABLE. Oh, not at all. But I say Congress, in view 
of the war, as a matter of wise legislation, when it comes to 
things that pertain to executive matters, must vest the broadest 
powers and authority in the Executive. You can not conduct a 
war in any other way. There never was a war conducted in any 
other way; there never will be a war conducted in any other 
way; some man must pass upon these questions who is best 
able to do it, and that man is the head of the Government, I 
submit. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentlemanefrom New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the laws of war 
are not the laws of peace. Laws can be passed giving some 
sort of trial in time of war for offenses which otherwise would 
be punished without trial, and necessarily so. I read from a 
book which I knew as a boy—Whiting’s War Powers Under 
the Constitution. It was published in 1862, and this edition 
in 1871, is the forty-third edition, yet people seem to have 
forgotten it. On page 163 he states that the President in a time 
of war is Commander in Chief and has supreme authority, 
under the Constitution, while governing and regulating the land 
and military forces. 

Congress may refuse supplies or to raise troops; but for the military 
movements and measures essential to overcome the enemy, the Presi- 
dent is responsiple to and controlled »y no other department of gov- 
ernment. His duty is to uphold the Constitution and enforce the 
laws and to respect whatever rights loyal citizens are entitled to enjoy 
in time of civil war to the fullest extent that may be consistent with 
the performance of the military duty imposed on him. 

What is the extent of the military power of the President over the 
persons and property of citizens at a distance from the seat of war— 
Whether he or the War Department may lawfully order the arrest of 
citizens in loyal States on reasonable proof that they are either enemies 
= aiding the enemy; or that they are spies or emissaries of rebels sent 
© gain information for their use, or to discourage enlistments ; 
Whether martial law may be extended over such places as the com- 
minder, deems it necessary to guard, even though distant from any 
2 field, in order to enable him to prosecute the war effectually; 
- ather, Se writ of habeas corpus may be suspended, as to persons 
oe military arrest, by the President, or only by Congress (on which 
pont Judges of the United States courts disagree) ; whether, in time 
if tel all citizens are liable to military arrest, on reasonable proof 
= a aiding or abetting the enemy, or whether they are entitled to 
m ‘we ce treason until indicted by some grand jury (thus, for example, 
veut’ Jefferson Davis or Gen. Lee, if found in Boston, could be ar- 
the mies military authority and sent to Fort Warren); whether, in 

; — of wide-spread and terrific war, those persons who violate 
itm - war and the laws of peace, traitors, — emissaries, 
arms ond ushwackers, guerrillas, persons in the free States supplying 
civil trit ammunition to the enemy, must al! be proceeded against by 
‘asd ri a only, under due forms and precedents of law, by the 
ave mud ineffectual machinery of arrests by marshals, who can rarely 
<n “—. of A. rebending them, and of grand juries, who meet twice 
whieh to f an seldom, if ever, seasonably seeure the evidence on 
power te oy ict them; whether government is not entitled by military 
from éclas tek the traitors and spies, by arrest and imprisonment, 
is done: whether anaes mischief, as well as to punish them after it 
to save'the Army and Navy from being betrayed and destroyed by de. 
briving any citizen of roy om an - vy y de- 

aeting as an enemy, 


Whenever there is reasonable cause to suspect him of being one. * * 
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Whatever any commander in chief, in accordance with the usual 
practice of carrying on war among civilized nations, may order his army 
and navy to do, is within the power of the President to order and to 
execute, because the Constitution, him the 
supreme command of both. 

I shall not read the rest, though there is more here, and it is 
stated better than I ean stafe it. Has the President the right 
to prevent what is dangerous by exercising arbitrary powers of 
imprisonment, of arrest, of seizure, wherever it seems to him a 
matter of danger? There were a few facts at that time. In 
1861 the majority of the Legislature of the State of Maryland 
was disloyal. The State itself was loyal, but the majority of 
the Legislature of Maryland sympathized with the Southern 
States, and was about to pass a resolution to secede—a reso 
lution which Mr. Lincoln regarded as against the Constitution. 
The President, without any warrant of law except his duty as 
the military commander to prevent insurrection, arrested mem- 
bers of the legislature and broke up their session. In 1861 cer- 
tain papers in New York sympathized with the Confederate 
States and published editorials, and the grand ‘ury presented 
them to the Postmaster General. After that preseatment the 
Postmaster General denied the papers the privilege of the mails. 
Maj. Gen. Wallace, May 18, 1864, suppressed the Baltimore 
Evening Transcript. Gen. Rosecrans, May 26, 1864, prohibited 
circulation of the Metropolitan Record in the Department of 
Missouri. May 19, 1864—I get all this from that great book, 
McPherson's History of the United States, from November, 
1860, to July 4, 1864, written by a clerk of this House and a 
former Member-—-when the New York World and Journal of 
Commerce published a forged proclamation asking for 400,000 
more troops, Gen. Dix took possession of the newspaper offices 
and shut them up for four days. Gov. Seymour had him ar- 
rested. Gen. Dix submitted to arrest, but the case was never 
tried. 

With reference to arrests, I need not go over the number of 
people who were in Fort Lafayette and in Fort Warren. 
Clement L. Valiandigham violated a proclamation forbidding 
people in the States of the North from exciting sympathy with 
the South, with which the North was at war, and was impris- 
oned until he escaped to Canada. 

This course of action was not confined to the Northern States, 
either. The Southern States did just the same. In 1864, after 
arresting people in the same way, the Confederate Congress sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus, at the request of the presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, in all cases of treason and conspiracy 
to resist the lawful authority of the Confederate States or com- 
bining to assist the enemy, or of communicating intelligence, 
preparation, or attempts to incite servile insurrection, or deser- 
tions or encouraging desertions, or harboring deserters or spies 
and emissaries of the enemy, or holding correspondence or in- 
tercourse with the enemy without necessity, or unlawful trad- 
ing, or destroying bridges, railroads, and so forth; and under 
that act the Government immediately established a military 
commission to try persons who were accused in these cases in- 
stead of sending them to a jury. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. How much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
utes remaining. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think that I can finish in 
the eight minutes, and then I will be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to know whether Lincoln did not suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus instead of Congress? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. We can not suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus. No one can suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
except in case of insurrection or invasion; but it was held by 
Attorney General Bates with reference to Lincoln, when Con- 
gress had never suspended the writ, that the military author- 
ities acting in war were not subject to the writ, and that is the 
doctrine laid down by Whiting. 

Mr. FESS. My friend will remember that Jefferson did sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus in 1807. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I know there is a question as 
to whether Congress or the President has the right to do it; but 
in this case it is held always that the Commander in Chief in 
time of war is not subject to the writ of habeas corpus as to 
what he doves in his military capacity. 

The question now is what te do, In this bill the first section 
says something about information to be communicated to an 
agent of the enemy; that is, material information. Must Gov- 


in express terms, gives 


The gentlenian has eight min- 


ernment agents go before a United States commissioner or grand 
jury and show what that information is and that it is material, 
and thus disclose to the enemy what it is? Must the court grant 
bail to a man who is accused as a spy, so that he can run away 
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or get his friends to run away? When you are dealing with a 
spy, luust you try him in court and put all the evidence in that 
you do not want to have come out? When the accused is, we 
will say, proved to have accepted $300 for giving important 
papers to a particular person, must it also be proved that that 
particular person was an agent of the enemy? The act is well 
drawn, but you can not carry out any such act in time of war. 
The United States must have, as the Confederates did, military 
courts to dispose of such charges. In 1863 the United States 
made the same rule as to spies. (Act of Mar. 26, 1863, sec. 38.) 

The United States as a free people always look, when they 
can, to the example of England. Admit there was a spy fever 
there. Admit that it seemed very terrible when I was there be- 
tween September and November, 1915, to see in the papers 
nothing but this, “Another spy has been committed to the 
tower.” <A few days afterwards, “Another spy has been tried 
by Justices So-and-so, sitting as a military commission, and 
has been condemned to be executed, and has been executed.” 
No other word whatever, but when we knew also that Zeppelins 
were dropping bombs and the physician who attended my family 
was patrolling the streets at night with a shotgun on his 
shoulder—there were no regular arms—in order to protect 
public buildings—when we now see also such things as oc- 
curred near Philadelphia where eighty-odd poor girls were lying 
dead and mutilated, some unrecognizable, because of the ex- 
plosion of a munitions works, we have to confess that it is war, 
that it is really war, and that the authority of the Commander 
in Chief extends to every foot of territory of these United States 
in order to use his power even on mere suspicion to hold every 
man and to prevent every act, not to punish it—how are you 
going to punish a newspaper by a jury trial, whoever did it?— 
but to prevent every act by a newspaper or anyone else which 
will give information to the enemy. 

I desire to direct the attention of the House to the authority 
of the English act, it is only a page long; I will only read a 
part of it, and with the permission of the House I will extend 
my remarks to print the whole of this act, and I therefore ask 
that permission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Only to the extent of printing 
this act. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In a moment. In 1914, on the 
27th of November, the defense of the realm consolidation act 
was passed. It enacted: 

His Majesty in council— 


That would be the President here— 


has power during the continuance of the present war to issue regula- 
tions for securing the public safety and the defense of the realm, 
* * * and may by such regulations authorize the trial by courts- 
martial, or in the case of minor offenses by courts of summary juris- 
diction, and punishment of persons committing offenses against the 
regulations, and in particular against any of the provisions of such 
regulations designed— 

(a) to prevent persons communicating with the enemy or obtaining 
information for that purpose or any a ose calculated to jeopardize 
the success of the vperations of any of His Majesty's forces or the forces 
of his allies or to assist the enemy ; or 

(b) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and ships and the 
safety of any means of communication and of railways, ports, and har- 
bors ; or 

(c) to prevent the spread of false reports or reports likely to cause 
disaffection to His Majesty, or to interfere with the success of His 
Majesty's forces by land or sea, or to prejudice His Majesty’s reiations 
with toreign powers ; or 

(d) to secure the navigation of vessels in accordance with directions 
given by or under the authority of the admiralty; or 

(e) otherwise to prevent assistance being given to the enemy or the 
successful prosecution of the war being endangered. 


The rest of it is for the establishment of courts-martial and 
summary courts for minor offenses. (Chitty’s Annual Statutes, 
1914, p. 27.) The question to be considered is whether it is 
better to leave the power simply to the discretion of the Execu- 
tive from time to time to be exercised in his discretion, or to 
enact, as py the English law, that this power shall be exercised 
according to regulations that he shall publish. In England the 
revised regulations occupy some 30 pages in the following year- 
book: Chitty, 1915, pages 936 to 964. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state how he would have 


all this regulated in time of peace? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Not at all, by law. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, does not the gentleman recognize the 
fact that spies can do dangerous work in peace time? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; and the bill is all right 
for peace, but the trouble about it is that it does not make 
provision for war. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Will the gentleman yi d? 
Mr. Speaker, how muci: tiny 


The gentleman has on 


remaining. minute 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Let me say this one « oor 
first. The question is, gentlemen, Is it better in time os war 


to ask that the President shall regulate and give rules to jis oy, 
action and to equalize his issuance of regulations and s} ten cae 
of what his action will be, whether by censor, or whatever it 
may be, to carry out these great national needs, or is jt better 
to leave it as it was during the Civil War for unresyjysa 
discretionary action after the act had taken place, i 
up newspapers, and so forth? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
for a question? 


lh ¢ losing 


Will the gentleman now yield 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will do so with gros 
pleasure. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman resi jn ¢). 


papers this morning the report of a very severe criticisi ina. 
by a distinguished editor in Germany criticizing the Germy), 
war administration? This bill would have prevented any such 
criticism in this country. Does the gentleman think we ough; 
to be less liberal than they are in monarchial Germany? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not think that proper 
criticisms are at all against the regulations of this law of which 
I have been speaking. The English bill provides against coy. 
municating information and acts of every description. The 
question, as I have said before, is whether power shall he 
exercised by blind discretion or according to rule. [Applause.| 

Nore.—Regulation 18, Chitty, 1915, page 944, establishes the censor- 
ing of certain sorts of news carefully defined : 

“18. No person shall, without lawful authority, collect, record, pub- 
lish, or communicate, or attempt to elicit, any information with respect 
to the movement, numbers, description, condition, or disposition of an) 
of the forces, ships, or aircraft of His Majesty or any of His Maj 
esty’s allies, or with respect to their plans or conduct or supposed plan; 
or conduct, of any naval or military operations by any such forces, 
ships, or aircraft, or with respect to the supply, description, condition, 
transport, or manufacture or storage or place or intended place of 
manufacture or storage of war material, or with respect to any works 
or measures undertaken for or connected with or intended for the forti- 
fication or defense of any place, or any information of such a nature 
as is calculated to be or might be directly or indirectly useful to the 
enemy, and if any tw ee contravenes the provisions of this regula- 
tion, or without lawful authority has in his possession any document 
containing — such information as aforesaid, he shall be 
offense against these regulations. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, as time goes on the need for 
a joint committee on the conduct of the war, such as is pro- 
posed by the Weeks-Madden resolution, becomes more and more 
apparent. Surely, the administration should take Congress 
and the American people into its confidence as to true condi- 
tions, for the task which we have entered upon is far too great 
for any one man or a small number of men to bear alone. Con- 
gress has been most generous and loyal in its support of the 
various administration measures that have come up for con- 
sideration, and it deserves to be dealt with frankly rather than 
in an evasive manner. There is a great deal of objection over 
the entire land to the espionage bill. : 

I have here a list of 15 of the leading newspapers of this 
country, in every one of which have appeared editorials pro- 
testing against the passage of the espionage Dill. 

Mr. WEBB. May I interrupt my friend? Do not those news- 
paper articles refer to the bill as originally reported and not to 
the bill as we presented it to the House? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not according to my information. I took 
the list which the New York American published yesterday. 
There was a page editorial in that paper, and there were « areat 
many papers listed in there as being opposed to the bill in its 
present form. 


guilty of an 
° 


Mr. WEBB. I really think that the so-called spy bil! that lis 
been circulated was the one introduced in February aud rei 
troduced in the extra session. I do not think it is the bill now 
before the House, concerning which I do not think the new» 


papers have full information. So I think the criticism: 's aimed 
at the old bill and not at this one. I 
Mr. KNUTSON. Not having seen the original editorials 
am unable to state. ; 
The espionage bill, in making the President the sole J , 
as to what constitutes writings and speech to be prohibited, 


judge 


clearly seeks to abrogate those provisions in the Fe: ral ond 

stitution which guarantees free speech and the freedom of | 

press. : oan di 
1 remember the great hue and cry that went up in the pres of 


the land over the treatment the boys were receivins «' — 
mauga and other training camps during the Spanish-Americé 
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War, and the result of the publicity given to that scandal by the 
\merican press resulted in a complete change in the conduct of 
the Government toward our troops. 

Take the Gallipoli campaign and the lack of shrapnel on the 
western front in the great European war; in the American 
papers from time to time have appeared editorials taken from 
the London Times and several other of the Northcliffe papers 
coverely criticizing the conduct of the English campaign as 
carried on by Churehill, Asquith, and others, and I want to say 
there is not a ministry in office in Europe to-day that was in 
office at the outbreak of the war—and the European press is 
responsible for that fact—except I believe the German ministry 
js still in power. But in Germany they have a strict censor- 
ship over the press, and hence it has been possible for the Ger- 
man ministry to held on longer than was the case in England, 
Franee, or Italy. Shall it be said that we, the greatest democ- 
yacy in all the world, fear to go into this war with a free press 
and a free people behind us? Will Congress dare to assume be- 
fore the people the position of favoring a measure that will 
stifle American liberties? 

It is true that we are at war, and T heartily favor the provi- 
sions in this bill that will punish treasonable utterances and 
writings, but I greatly fear the provision in section 4 of the bill, 
which makes the President the court of last resort. I do not 
think that simply because we are at war it shall be necessary 
that Congress should abrogate its powers and turn them over 
to the President. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I hope to see section 4 so amended as to 
safeguard the freedom of the press and speech and at the same 
time protect the interests of the Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman yields back 
four minutes. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
centleman from Tlinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I 
think everyone concedes there ought to be somewhere some 
power to control the publication of news during the present 
emergency. And I take it that if I have sensed the feelings of 
the Members of this House correctly in what conversations I have 
had with them, everyone seems to feel that there ought to be 
some limitation on the publication of facts during this war. 
And, while I think they believe that, there is another question 
that intrudes itself into my mind when I think about this, and 
that is the question of how far we can go in allowing some one 
to control the publication of facts that this people ought to know 
during the progress of this war. 

I can see how the thing might be made an instrument of op- 
pression, and it seems to me in my consideration of the bill as 
it is presented by the committee that it is too broad, and ought 
to be amended in some particulars. If I read section 4 cor- 
rectly it gives to the President of the United States the right to 
use his judgment and to absolutely say what he thinks might 
or might not be uscful to the enemy, and, irrespective of what 
it was, his judgment would be conclusive. 

We have heard the right of trial by jury discussed or alluded 
to here by some of these gentlemen. It is true the right of trial 
by jury would exist, but the one thing that would be tried would 
be whether the man who was charged with the offense had vio- 
lated some regulation that the President had made; whether, 
after the President had made up his mind that a certain thing 
might be useful to the enemy, the man could then discuss that 
proposition. And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
MICK] was right when he said that that would even extend to 
i private conversation on the street as well as to the publication 
in the newspapers. 

I have always thought that it was highly inadvisable at any 
time for Congress or any other legislative body to deputize its 
lawmaking power to some other department of the Government. 
I remember an instance of that kind here a year or so ago, when 
this Congress passed an act permitting the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of this Government to make regulations relative to the 
protection of migratory birds, ‘The Agricultural Department, in 
pursuance of that authority, passed certain rules and regula- 
coms, Which have been changed from time to time, and which 
Were not equitable and fair in their operation, in my experience, 
‘nd regulations which have been largely disregarded by the 
beople. In other words, I think it is not advisable at this time 


for the Congress or any other legislative body to try to deputize 
powers that ought to be exercised by it to some other depart- 
Se of the Government. It was not in that case and should not 
- Daye case. I think Congress should, so far as it can, try to 
or ae the different classes of information which it does 
proclanne t have given out, so that the President may by 
‘mation specify those particular classes so far as it is pos- 





sible, and so that the people generally, gentlemen, may see 
written into the statutes of the country the law the violation of 
which will provide a penalty. But if this is passed in its pres 
ent condition the President may make up his mind that a cer 
tain class of information which the people ought to have might 
be illegal and he can so proclaim, and the person then violating 
it\will be subject to the penalty provided by this section. And 
it will be observed that the penalty provided in this seetion is 
somewhat drastic in its terms. It provides that anybody whe 
violates the provisions of the act shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
10 years, or both. I believe some such amendment as the gen 
tleman from Illinois has suggested should be adopted and that 
we ought to specify the kinds of information we think ought net 
to be given out. For instance, the movement of troops, the 
movement of ships, the number of troops, their disposition 
what they are doing, and the classes of information that are 
manifestly on the face of things of value to the enemy if they 
are disclosed. But for us to say that the President may find 
a class of information to be useful to the enemy, such as wis 
developed by the spoiled-beef matter in the Spanish War, such 
as Lord Northcliffe has called attention to in England on several 
occasions, such things as ought to be made publie, I do not 
think that is a wise power to be given to anyone. [ Applause. ] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 


Illinois has expired. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle 
man’s request ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to es 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentl 
man’s request? 

There was no objection. 

ESPIONAGE, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen 
tleman from New York [Mr. Srecer. ]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say that T am un- 
alterably and irrevocably opposed to section 4 of this bill, which 
would, according to my construction of its language. practically 
muzzle the press of the United States during the whole war 
period. 

I have implicit faith in the loyalty and patriotism of the news 
paper men of America that they will of their own accord prevent 
the publication of such information as would tend in any manner 
or in the slightest degree to aid the enemy. 

If the editors and newspaper correspondents of the press of 
America are not to be trusted, who is to be trusted in this critical 
hour in the Nation’s affairs? 

The power of the press has always been wielded in behalf of 
the best interests of the Republic, and the man who is afraid 
of the rays of its publicity usually has something to conceal. 

The proposed section of this bill, better known as the press 
muzzler section, is unconstitutional beyond any doubt. 

The first amendment to the Constitution of the Uniied States 
reads as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances, 

I asked the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABce] here 
to-day, when he was speaking, whether he had found any deci 
sion of the United States Supreme Court that had overridden 
that provision of the Constitution, and he answered promptly 
that he had not. — 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleamn yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Is the gentleman acquainted with the sugges- 
tions made by the metropolitan press of New York? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I am. 

Mr. STEELE. Does the gentleman recollect this provision 
that they suggested should be put in the bill, that when a state 
of war exists the President shall prohibit the use of the mails, 
the telegraph, the telephone, and cables and all means of trans- 
mission of information to any foreign country—information that 
may be of injury to the United States, and that he shall be 
empowered to issue such regulations as will render his prohibi- 
tion effective? 
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Mr. SIEGEL. I am familiar with that, but that is not what 
they or other people say as to the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the act. I want to say also that there were Mem- 
bers of this House who opposed the judgment of gentlemen who 
favored the finding of contempt against H. Snowden Marshall, 
United States district attorney for the southern district of 
New York, and who felt that they had the right to punish him 
for contempt. The gentleman from Pennsylvania and others 
upheld our position, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
took our view of the situation; so that it is not always the legat 
opinion of people who are older in years or in experience than 
others that controls or affects the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in regard to any laws that Congress has enacted or desires 
to enact. We have to learn every day in the year until the final 
summons comes. 

It is wise at this time to recall the words of Mr. James M. 
Beck, who was later Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, and who in The Lewis Publishing Co. v. Morgan (220 
U. S., 288. pp. 292, 293), said: 

The first amendment means, in substance, that no burden or restric- 
tion should be imposed upon the press, excepting only in matters of 
recognized morality and subject always to responsibility at common iaw 
for libelous statements. The history which preceded the first amend- 
ment clearly shows that it was made to prevent a censorship of the 
press either by anticipation through a licensing system or retro- 
spectively by obstruction or punishment. 

To concede to Congress the power * * *_ to discipline the free 
press of the country would hereafter mean a stricter and more danger- 
ous censorship, for in the matter of arbitrary power “the appetite 
grows by what it feeds on.” 

Themas Jefferson, in 1799, said: 

I am for freedom of the press, and against all violations of the 
Constitution to silence by force and not vy reason the complaints or 
criticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the conduct of their 
agents. 

And in 1816 he said: 

Where the press is free and every man able to read all is safe. 


And let me say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] 
that in an article which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of February 12, 1910, ex-Gov. Joseph W. Folk said: 

We are too apt to accept such reforms as trial by jury, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of religion as matters of course, forgetting the 
struggle of centuries that brought these things about. It is much 
easier to lose these blessings than for us to gain them. The evils 
arising from the abuses of freedom of speech, the stage, and the press 
are bad enough, to be sure, but not so bad as tyranny. The power of 
censorship may be abused as well as freedom, and when that is abused 
there is tyranny. An aroused public conscience and an educated public 
opinion must correct these evils. There is little danger from error 
when public opinion is enlightened and reason is free. * * * The 
right of free speech does not mean only the right to say pleasant 
things, but the right to say things displeasing to the powers that be 

One of the gentlemen of the committee said to me, “ Why, we 
can prosecute, if this law is enacted, in any particular section of 
the country.” In other words, if a newspaper published in New 
York prints some article highly displeasing to some one in power 
an indictment could be found, say, in St. Louis, and a newspaper 
editor might be dragged from New York to St. Louis. I do not 
like to differ with men older than myself or more mature in 
knowledge and of longer service in the House than I, but let 
me say that that question was determined long ago, away back in 
1897 or 1898, when an indictment was found in the District of 
Columbia against Charles A. Dana, then editor of the New York 
Sun; that indictment was found at the request of Mr. Noyes, 
he being the complaining witness at that time. Mr. Elihu Root 
appeared in behalf of Mr. Dana, and the court held at that 
time that you could not go and indict a man in any part of the 
country where a newspaper might circulate, ‘but the indictment 
must be found in the particular locality where the newspaper is 
published. I have only to refer to the later case of the United 
States against The Press Publishing Co., in Two hundred and 
nineteenth United States, page 1, where an indictment was found 
against the Press Publishing Co.—the New York World. I read 
from page 15: 

In view of the unity between the act of composing and the primary 
publication of a newspaper containing a libelous article within the 
State of New York, and of subsequent oy or repetitions thereof 
by the publisher of the newspaper which are clearly the resultant of 
the provisions of the laws of New York above quoted and referred to, 
two propositions are, we think, plainly established: First, that ade- 
quate means were afforded for punishing the circulation of the libel on 
a United States reservation by the State taw and in the State courts 
without the necessity of resorting to the courts of the United States for 
redress ; second, that resort could not be had to the courts of the 
United States te punish the act of publishing a newspaper libel by cir- 
culating a copy of the newspaper on the reservation upon the theory 
that such publication was an independent offense, separate and distinct 
from the primary printing and publishing of the libelous article within 
the State of New York, without disregarding the laws of that State and 
frustrating the plain purpose of such law, which was that there should 
be but a single presecution and conviction, 

It was contended that you could proceed and take the editor 
of 2 newspaper where the publication takes place and take him 
to nnother part of the country. The judges of the court held 
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the contrary. I could also call attention, if I woul 
recent case of one Thomas Watson, in the State «: 
where, as we all know, he has been indicted seve. 
and he can never be convicted. The Attorney Gener; ' 
idea that he could take Mr. Watson from the State of «.., 
to some other State where a fair trial, according {,, 
torney General, could be had. Several gentlemen |) 
State of Georgia asked me what I thought of the pro) 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yicj, 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. , 

Mr. DILLON. Would not that depend on the st: 
the place where the trial is to be had? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Oh, no. The Supreme Court has so; 
decisively and specifically in this New York World ess, 
the case against the Indianapolis News a similar de 
rendered by United States District Judge Anderson. \ 
not drag a man from one part of the country and tr) 
another part of the coyntry. 

Mr. DILLON. But suppose the statute does giy; 
power to do that? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Then the statute is unconstitutions|. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the eertieyy, 
from New York has expired. 77; 

Mr. SIEGEL. I would like to have two or three 4), 
more, if the gentleman can spare it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD., I yield three minutes to the gentler; 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the , 
portant bills before Congress. I make the point that there is yy 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from (jo wi 
draws the point of no quorum. The gentleman from New Yo 
is recognized for three minutes more. 

Mr. SIEGEL. In answer to the question, Mr. S) 
will state that Congress passed an act on July 7, 180s. 
of which was to incorporate the criminal laws of the sey 
States in force in July, 1898, into a statute and to mak 
criminal laws the laws of the United States. The text is quite 
large, and it is all found in this decision of the United States 
against the Press Publishing Co., supra. 

Mr. Speaker, that the power which is sought to be given }) 
this bill might in some cases be wrongly exercised cai 1 
be seen from the letter which the President wrote to Mr. A 
Brisbane, and wherein he said in part: 

I shall not expect or permit any part of this law to app 
any of my official acts, or in any way to be used as a sh 
criticism. * * * While exercising the great powers of |! 
hold I should regret in a crisis like the one through which \ 
passing to lose the benefit of patriotic and intelligent criticis: 

I chn not bring myself to vote for a measure which is « 
unconstitutional and opposed to the best interests of the \ 

There is nc demand on the part of the people of the Unt 
States for the enactment of an unconstitutional law ww! 
going to prevent the exposure of any scandal that mn) 
the present conflict or which will prevent the public from kuo 
ing whether the men who are going to fight the Nation's hal 
are receiving the proper kind of food and treatment which the) 
are entitled to have. 

We must realize that the press of the United States | 
ways responded to the requests that the President of the | 
States has made to its representatives to keep from thie } 
such information as the military and naval authorities deemed 
it inadvisable to disclose to the people at large. I have mace a 
search of all the decisions handed down by the United Stites 
Supreme Court and I can find no information anywhere that 
the court has reached the point where it is going to eyerrice 
the first amendment to the Constitution. A reading of the oj h 
ion in the case against District Attorney Snowden If. Mi shall 
would more than confirm the belief that the court believes |! 
free speech and that public officials are subject to criticish! © 
all kinds. The opinion of the court in full is as follow: 
(aepemme Court of the United States. No. 606, October ("! 

. Snowden Marshall, appellant, v. Robert B. Gordon, > are 

Arms of the House of Representatives of the United Stats. eh 

from the District Court of the United States for the ~ 

trict of New York.] 

; (Apr. 23, 1917.) 


Mr. Chief Justice White delivered the opinion of the « 


These are the facts: A Member of the House of Represc! e 
the floor char, the appellant, who was the district att OL 
southern district of New York, with many acts of misfeasa! Cara 
feasance. When this was done the grand jury in the soul! Sak tal 
of New York was engaged in investigating alleged illesa 1 ill 
the Member in relation to the Sherman antitrust law am! "0, 
gal activities of an organization known as Labor's Nation) 

ouncil, ‘to which the’ The investigatio! 


The Chair will count. 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw nty point of 


ember belonged. 


latter subject not having been yet reported upon by th 
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» yody found an indictment against the Member for a violation of 
that Shorman law. Subsequently calling attention to his previous 
Ce and stating others, the Member requested that the Judiciary 
Fd be directed to inquire and report concerning the charges 
_ the appellant in so far as they constituted impeachable offenses. 
i ahs adoption of this resolution a subcommittee was appointed, 
'  aeeninll to New York to take testimony. Friction there arose 
re ; the subcommittee and the office of the district attorney, based 

" vie assertion that the subcommittee was seeking to unlawfully 
‘te the proceedings of the grand jury relating to the indictment 
investigations in question. In a daily newspaper an article 











upon 
nenetrate 
and the 


eared’ charging that the writer was informed that the subcommittee 
‘peccndeavoring rather to Investigate and frustrate the action of the 


rand jury than to investigate the conduct of the district attorney. 
When called upon by the subcommittee to disclose the name of his in- 
oe it the writer declined to do so, and proceedings for contempt of 
noes were threatened. The district attorney thereupon addressed 
7 tter to the chairman of the subcommittee, avowing that he was the 
‘tmant referred to in the article, averring that the charges were 
ae ‘and repeating them in amplified form in language which was cer- 
HS a 
well calculates o arous . 

t : su ee but of those of the House generally. This letter was 
a to the press, so that it might be published contemporaneously 
hy its receipt by the chairman of the subcommittee. The Judiciary 
with its r } y s . . 

(Committee reported the matter to the House, and a select committee 
gee a Se 
ealled before that co ss “ ses i ? 
= 7a rring that they were justified by the circumstances and 
stating that they would, undex the same conditions, be made again. 
Thereupon the select committee made a report and stated its conclu- 
sions and recommendations to the House as follows: 

“We conclude and - tas —_ ne reyes, eee 6 _ 
lished by said H. Snowden Marsha o Hon. C. C. CARLIN, chairman o 
* Se ameiiat of a ae cre. of ee = a 
sentatives, on March 4, 6, s aS a whole and in severa 
of the separate sentences defamatory and insulting and tends to bring 
the House into publie contempt and ridicule, and that the said H. Snow- 
den Marshall, by writing and publishing the same, is guilty of contempt 
of be eae of ee eee e Gani because of the 
violation of its pr'vileges, . ( s dignity. 

Upon the sacelion of this report, under the authority of the House, 
a formal warrant = ok oe er - its eae Dy 7 =. 
geant at Arms in New York was followed by an application for dis- 
charge on habeas corpus, and the correctness of the judgment of the 
court below refusing the same is the matter before us on this direct 
appeal. : 

PWhether the House had power under the Constitution to deal with 
the conduct of the district attorney in writing the letter as a contempt 
of its authority and to inflict punishment upon the writer for such 
contempt as a matter of legislative power—that is, without subjecting 
him to the statute:y modes of trial provided for criminal offenses pro- 
tected by the limitations and safeguards which the Constitution im- 
poses as to such subject, is the question which is before us. There is 
unity between the parties only in one respect—that is, that the exist- 
- ¢ ee wien | is the sole antes . be oe ~ — 
else there is entire discord, every premise of law or authority reliec 
upon by the one side being challenged in some respects by the other, 
We consider, therefore, that the shortest way to meet and dispose of 
the og . to treat the subject as one of first impression, and we 
proceec 0 do 80. . 

Undoubtedly what went before the adoption of the Constitution may 
he resorted to for the purpose of throwing light on its provisions. 
Certain is it that authority was possessed by the House of Commons 
in England to punish for contempt directly—that is, without the in- 
tervention of courts—and that such power included a variety of acts 
and many forms of punishment including the right to fix a prolonged 
term of imprisonment. Indubitable also is it, however, that this power 
ae on * — ees eepaesre ane judicial authority 
vossessed by the Parliament when the Lords and Commons were one, 
and continued to operate after the division of Parliament into two 
noes ether pe the ne ower yn owas to continue 
© reside in the Commons, or by the force of routine the mere remi- 
liscence of the commingled powers led to a continued exercise of the 
wide authority as to contempt formerly existing long after the founda- 
tion of judicial-legislative power upon which it rested had ceased to 
exist. That this exercise of the right of legislative-judicial power to 
exert the authority stated prevailed in England at the time of the 
acoption of the Constitution and for some time after has been so 
often recognized by the decided cases relied upon and by decisions of 
this court, some of which are in the margin (Brass rosby’s Case, 


: rie. 188; Burdett v. Abbott, 14 East., 1; Stockdale v. Hansard, 9 

ae. & El., 1; Anderson v, Dunn, 6 Wheat., 204: Kilbourn v, Thomp- 

= U. S., 168), as to make it too certain for anything but state- 
Clear 


awe also is it, however, that in the State governments prior to 
- ormation of the Constitution the incompatibility of the inter- 
pork of the legislative and judicial power was recognized and the 
aa of separating the two was felt, as was manifested by provisions 
ae in some of the State constitutions enacted prior to the 
the tan of the Constitution of the United States, as iilustrated by 
cute articles in the constitutions of Maryland and Massa- 


“That the kouse of delegates ma s 
ota q > y punish, by imprisonment, an 
ee who shall be guilty of a contempt in their view, by any dis. 
con 7 riotous behavior, or by threats to, or abuse of, their mem- 
punish nes any obstruction to their proceedings. They may also 
of pete tlee imprisonment, any person who shall be guilty ‘of a breach 
their i ~ oy arresting on civil process, or by assaulting any of 
from the bee daring their sitting, or on their way to, or return 
thelr odie tn of delegates, or by any assault of, or obstruction to, 
ag ¢r olan -n the execution of any: order or process, or by assault- 
or their weructing any witness, or any other person, attending on, 
mitted by rt to or from the house, or by rescuing any person com- 
in similar ¢; be house ; and the senate may exercise the same power, 
“They ith Ss." (Constitution of Maryland, 1776, art. 12.) 
punish by 42° house of representatives} Shall ‘have authority to 
guilty of aj tPrisonment every person, not a member, who shall be 
behavior tn its spect to the house, by any disorderly or contemptuous 
8 sitting enn presence ; or who, in the town where the general court 
;, “nd during the time of its sitting, shall threaten harm 


to the body 
* body or estate of any of its members, for anything said or done 
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in the house ; or who shall assault any of them therefor: or who shall 
assault or arrest any witness, or other person, ordered to attend the 
house, in his way in going or returning; or who shall rescue any 
person arrested by the order of the house. 

“And no member of the house of representatives shall be arrested, 
or held to bail on mesne process, during his going unto, returning 
from, or his attending the general assembly. 

“The senate shall have the same powers in the like cases; 
the governor and council shall have the same authority to punish 
in like cases: Provided, That no imprisonment, on the warrant or 
order of the governor, council, senate, or house of representatives, 
for either of the above-described offenses, be for a term exceeding 
30 days.” (Constitution of Massachusetts, 1780, pt. 2, chap. 1, 
arts. 10 and 11.) 

The similarity of the provisions points to the identity of the evil 
which they were intended to reach. Clearly they operate to destroy 
the admixture of judicial and legislative power as prevailing in the 
House of Commons, since the provisions in both the State constitutions 
and the limitations accompanying them are wholly incompatible with 
judicial authority. Moreover, as under State constitutions all govern- 
mental power not denied is possessed, the provisions were clearly 
not intended to give legislative power as such, for full legislative power 
to deal with the enumerated acts as criminal offenses and provide for 
their punishment accordingly already obtained. The object, therefore. 
of the provisions could only have been to recognize the right of the 
legislative power to deal with the particular acts without reference 
to their violation of the criminal law and their susceptibility of being 
punished under that law because of the necessity of such a legislative 
authority to prevent or punish the acts independently because of the 
destruction of legislative power which would arise from such acts if 
such authority was not possessed. 

Ilow dominant these views were can be measured by the fact that in 
various other States almost contemporaneously with the adoption of 
the Constitution similar provisions were written into their constitu- 
tions and continued to be adopted until it is true to say that they 
became, if not universal, certainly largely predominant in the States. 
(1790, South Carolina, art. 1, see. 15.; 1792, New Hampshire, pt. 2, 
secs, 22 and 23; 1796, Tennessee, art. 1, sec. 11; 1798, Georgia, art. 1, 





and 


sec, 3, 


sec. 13; 1802, Ohio, art. 1, sec. 14; 1816, Indiana, art. 3, sec. 14; 
1817, Mississippi, art. 3, sec. 20; 1818, Illinois, art. 2, sec. 13; 1820, 
Maine, art. 4, pt. 3, sec. 6; 1820, Missouri, art. 3, sec. 19.) 


No power was expressly conferred by the Constitution of the United 
States on the subject except that given to the House to deal with 
contempt committed by its own Members, Article 1, section 5. As the 
rule concerning the Constitution of the United States is that powers 
not delegated were reserved to the people or the States, it follows that 
no other express authority to deal with contempt can be conceived of. 
It comes, then, to this: Was such an authority implied from the 
powers granted? As it is unthinkable that in any case from a power 
expressly granted there can be implied the authority to destroy the 
grant made, and as the possession by Congress of the commingled 
legislative-judicial authority as to contempts which was exerted in 
the House of Commons would be absolutely destructive of the dis- 
tinction between legislative, executive, and judicial authority which 
is interwoven in the very fabric of the Constitution and would disre- 
gard express limitations therein, it must follow that there is no ground 
whatever for assuming that any implication as to such a power may 
be deduced from any grant of authority made to Congress by the 
Constitution. This. conclusion has long since been authoritatively 
settled and is not open to be disputed. Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheaton, 
204; Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 United States, 168. Whether the right 
to deal with contempt in the limited way provided in the State consti- 
tutions may be implied in Congress as the result of the legislative power 
granted, must depend upon hew far such limited power is ancillary 
or incidental to the power granted to Cergress—a subject which we 
shall hereafter approach. 

The rule of constitutional interpretation announced in MeCulloch rv, 
Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 516. that that which was reasonably appro- 
priate and relevant to the exercise of a granted power was to be con- 
sidered as accompanying the grant, has been so universally applicd 
that it suffices merely to state it. And as there is nothing in the 
inherent nature of the power to deal with contempt which causes it 
to be an exception to such rule, there can be no reason for refusing to 
apply it to that subject. 

fhus in Anderson v. Dunn, supra, which was an action for false 
imprisonment against the Sergeant at Arms of the House for having 
executed a warrant for arrest issued by that body in a contempt pro- 
ceeding, after holding, as we have already said, that the power pos- 
sessed by the House of Commons was incompatible with the Constitu 
tion and could not be exerted by the House, it was yet explicitly de 
cided that from the power to legislate given by the Constitution to 
Congress there was _ to be implied the right of Congress to preserve 
itself; that is, to deal by way of contempt with direct obstructions 
to its legislative duties. In Kilbourn v. Thompson, supra, which was 
also a case of false imprisonment for arrest under a warrant issued 
by order of the House in a contempt proceeding, although the want 
of right of the House of Representatives to exert the judicial-legisla 
tive power possessed by the House of Commons was expressly reiterated, 
the question was reserved as to the right to imply an authority in the 
House of Representatives to deal with contempt as to a subject matter 
within its jurisdiction, the particular case having been decided on the 
ground that the subject with which the contempt proceedings were 
concerned was totally beyond the jurisdiction of the House to investi- 
gate. But in In re Chapman, 166 United States, 661, the principle of 
the existence of an implied legislative authority under certain conditions 
to deal with contempt was again considered and upheld. The case was 
this: Chapman hae refused to testify in a Senate proceeding and was 
indicted under section 102 of the Revised Statutes, making such refusal 
criminal, He sued out a habeas corpus on the ground that the subject 
of the refusal was exclusively cognizable by the Senate and that there- 
fore the statute was unconstitutional as a wrongful delegation by the 
Senate of its authority and because to subject him to prosecution under 
the statute might submit him to double jeopardy; that is, leave him 
after punishment under the statute to be dealt with by the Senate as 
for contempt. After demonstrating the want of merit in the argument 
as to delegation of authority, the proposition was held to be unsound 
and the contention as to double jeopardy was also adversely dispose:! 
of on the ground of the distinction between the implied right to punish 
for contempt and the authority to provide by statute for punisiment 
for wrongful acts and to presecute under the same for a failure to 
testify, the court saying that “the two being diverso iniuito and 
—* of standing together,” they were susceptible of being sepa- 
rately exercised, 
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acts the prevention of which is necessary to preserve legislative au- 
thority, by the decision of the privy council in Kielley v, Carson, 4 
Moo. |’. C., 63, which was fully stated in Kilbourn v. Thompson, supra 
but which we again state. The case was this: Kielley was adju ged 
hy the House of Assembly of Newfoundland, guiity of contempt for 
having reproached a member “in coarse and threatening language” 
for words spoken in debate in the house. A warrant was issued and 
Kielley was arrested. When brought before the house he refused to 
apologize and indulged in further violent language toward the member 
und was committed. Having been discharged on habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings, he brought an actien for false imprisonment against the 
speaker and other mempers of the House. As a justification the de- 
fendants pleaded that they had acted under the authority of the house, 
A demurrer to the plea was overruled and there was a judgment for 
the defendants. The appeal was twice heard by the privy council, the 
court on the second argument having been composed of the Lord 
Chancellor igaseat). Lords Brougham, Denman, Abinger, Cotten- 
ham, and Campbell, the vice chancellor (Shadwell), the lord chief 
justice of the common pleus (Tindal), Mr. Justice Erskine, Lushing- 
ton, and Baron Parke, 

The opinion on reversal was written by Parke, B., who said: 

“The main question raised by the pleadings, * * * was whether 
the house of assembly had the power to arrest and bring before them, 
with a view to punishment, a person charged by one of its members 
with having used insolent language to him out of the doors of the 
house, in reference to his conduct eas a member of the assembly—in 
other words, whether the house had the power, such as is possessed by 
both Llouses of Parliament in England, to adjudicate upon a complaint 
ef contempt or breach of privilege.’ 

After pointing out that the power was not expressly granted to the 
local legislature by the crown, :t was said the question was “ whether 
by law, the power of committing for a contempt, not in the presence 
of the assembly, is incident to every local legislature.” 

“The statute law on this subject being silent, the common law is to 
ee it; and what is the common law, depends upon principle and 
precedent, 

* Their tordship: s*e wo reason to think that in the principle of the 
common law any ether powers are given them than such as are neces- 
wary to the existence oi such a body and the proper exercise of the 
functions which it is intended to execute. These powers are granted 
by the very act of its establishment, an act which on beth sides it is 
admitted it was competent for the crown to perform. This is the 
principle which governs all legal incidents.” And after quoting the 
aphorism ot the Roman :aw to the effect that the conferring of a given 
power carrie. with it by impl cation the right to do those things which 
were necessary to the carrying out of the power given, the opinion 
proceeded: “In conformity to this expe we feel no doubt that 

And light is thrown upon the right to imply legislative power to 
deal directly by way of contempt without criminal prosecution with 
such an assembly hes the right of protecting itself from all impedi- 
ments to the due course of its proteeding. To the full extent of every 
measure which it may be really necessary to adopt, to secure the free 
exercise of their legislative functions, they are justified in acting by 
the principle of the commen law. But the power of punishing an 
one for past misconduct as a contempt of its authority, and adjudi- 
eation upen the fact of such contempt, and the measure of punishment 
as a judicial body, irresponsible to the party accused, whatever the real 
facts may be, is of a very different character, and by no means essen- 
tially necessary for the exercise of its functions by a local legislature, 
whether representative or not. All these functions may be well per- 
formed without this extraordinary power, and with the aid of the 
erdinary tribunais to invyostigate and punish contemptuous insults 
and interruptions.”’ 

There can be no aoubt that the ruling in the case just stated up- 
held the existence of the implied power to punish for contempt as 
distinct from legislative authority and yet flowing from it. It thus 
becomes apparent that from a doctrinal point of view the English rule 
eoncerning legislative bodies generally came to be in exact accord with 
that which was recognized in Anderson v. Dunn, supra, as belonging 
to congress; that is, that in virtue of the grant of legislative authority 
there would be a power implied to deal with contempt in so far as that 
authority was necessary to preserve and carry out the legislative au- 
therity given. While the doctrine of Kielley +. Carson was thus in 
substantive principle the same as that announced in Anderson +. 
Dunn, we must not be understood as accepting the application which 
was made of the rule to the particular case there in question since, as 
we shall hereafter have occasion to show, we think that the appli- 
cation was not consistent with the rule which the case announced and 
would, if applied, unwarrantedly limit the implied power of Congress to 
deal with contempt. 

What does this implied power embrace, is thus the question. In 
answering, it must be borne in mind that the power rests simpl 
upon the implication that the right has been given to do that which 
is essential to the execution of some other and substantive authority 
expressly conferred. The power is therefore but a force implied to 
bring into existence the conditions to which constitutional limitations 
apply. It is a means to an end and not the end itself. Hence it rests 
solely upon the right of self-preservation to enable the public powers 
given to be exerted. 

These principles are plainly the result of what was decided in 
Anderson v. Dunn, supra, since in that case in answering the ques- 
tion what was the rule by which the extent of the implied wer 
of legislative assemblies to deal with contempt was controlled it was 
declared to be “the least ssibie wer adequate to the end pro- 
posed" (6 Wheat., 231), which was but a form of stating that as it 
resulted from implication and not from legislative will the legislative 
will was powerless to extend it further than implication would justify. 
The concrete application of the definition and the principle upon 
which it rests were aptly illustrated in In re Chapman, supra, where, 
because of the distinction existing between the two which was drawn, 
the implied power was decided not to come under the operation of 1 
constitutional limitation applicable to a case resting upon the exercise 
of substantive legislative power, 

Without undertaking to inclusively mention the subjects embraced 
in the implied power, we think from the very nature of that power 
it is clear that it does not embrace penishuent for contempt as 
punishment, since it rests only upon the right of self-preservation; 
that is, the right to prevent acts which in and of themselves in- 
herently obstruct or prevent the discharge of legislative duty or the 
refusal to do that which there is an inherent legislative power to 
compel in order that legislative -fanctions may be . And 
the essential nature of the power also makes clear’ the cogency and 
application of the twe limitations which were expressly pointed out 
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in Anderson v. Dunn, supra; that is, that the power nom .. 

applied to subjects which justified its exercise, is Limited’ bs Sea 
ment, and such imprisonment may not be extended beyond ti. 1. 
of the body in which the contempt occurred. Not only the sa...” 
cases but the congressional action in enacting legislation as yo). 
exerting the implied power conclusively sustain the views jyer eo 2 
Take, for instance, the statute referred to in In re Chapman » 
not at all interfering with the implied congressional power {.\" 
with the refusal to give testimony in a matter where there wos . 
to exact it, the substantive power bad been exerted t, m 
refusal a crime, the two being distinct the one from the oi)... 
also when the difference between the judicial and legislatic. «o. 
are considered and the divergent elements, which in the yor SS 
things enter into the determination of what is self-preseryat). .” 
the two cases, the same result is established by the statytory oot 
visions dealing with the judicial authority to summarily pyni). 
contempt; that is, without resorting to the modes of fria| , 





by constitutional limitations or otherwise for substantive or. d 
under the criminal law. (Act of Mar. 2, 1831, 4 Stat. 47) ). 


legislative history of the exertion of the implied power to des) 
—- by the Senate or House of Representatives when i 
comprehensively from the beginning points to the distinction »., 
which the power rests and sustains the limitations inherine i 
which we have stated. ‘The principal instances are mentioned 
margin (1795, attempt to bribe Members of the House: 1s00. 
tion of criticism of the Senate; 1809, assault on a Member 
House; 1818, attempt to bribe a Member of the House: 1\°s 

on the Secretary to the President in the Capitol; 1832 


if 


Member of the House ; 1835, assault on a Member of the House: jai 
contumacious witness ; 1857, contumacious witness; 1858, contymacinas 
witness; 1859, contumacious witness; 1865, assault on 2 Memior 


the House ; 1866. assault on a clerk of a committee of the Louse: 
assault on a Member of the House; 1871, contumacious witness 
eontumacious witness ; 1876, contumacious witness; 1894, « 
witness: 1913, assault on a Member of the House), and they 
two or three, deal with either physical obstruction of the lec 
body in the discharge of its duties or physical assault upon its \J 
for action taken or words spoken in the body, or obstruction of 
officers in the performance of their official duties, or the prey 
of Members from attending so that theif duties might he perto 
finally, with contumacy in refusing to obey orders to pi 
ments or give testimony which there was a right to compel. 
In the two or three instances not embraced in the classes we ¢} ' 
plainly appears that for the moment the distinction was over { 
which existed between the legislative power to make crimina! 
form of act which can constitute a contempt to be punished acc 
to the orderly process of law and the accessory implied power | 
with particular acts as contempts outside of the ordinary 
law because of the effect such particular acts may have in t 
the exercise of legislative authority. And in the debates which «1 
when the various cases were under consideration it would seem that i 
difference between the legislative and the judicial power was also som 
times forgotten, that is to say, the legislative right to exercise discretion 
was confounded with the want of judicial power to interfere with ty 
legislative discretion when lawfully exerted. But thes« siderations 
are accidental and do not change the concrete result manifest: 
considering the subject from the beginning. ‘Thus we have been : 
to discover no single instance where in the exertion of the power to 
compel testimony restraint was ever made to extend beyond the tim 
when the witness should signify his willingness to testify, the ponalt 
or punishment for the refusal remaining controlled by the genet 
eriminal law. So again we have been able to discover no insta, 
except the two or three above referred to, where acts of physical inte 
ference were treated as within the implied power unless they possess 
the obstructive or preventive characteristics which we have stat 
or any case where any restraint was imposed after it became manitrs 
that there was no room for a legislative judgment as to the virtual 
continuance ef the wrongfui interference which was the subj» 
consideration. And this latter statement catses us to say, referrit 
Kielley +. Carson, supra, that where a particular act because of int 
ference with the right of self-preservation comes within the jurisdictia 
of the House to deal with directly under its implied power to pres 
its functions and therefore without resort to judicial proceodings wu 
the general criminal law, we are of opinion that authority does not 
cease to exist because the act complained of had been committed wien 
the authority was exerted, for to so hold would be to admit the 
authority and at the same time to deny it. On the contrary when an 
act is of such a character as to subject it to be dealt with as a 
tempt under the implied authority, we are of opinion that jurisd 
is acquired by Congress to act on the subject and therefore there 1 
sarily results from this power the right to determine in the | 
Sasitimeate and fair discretion how far from the nature snd chara 
of the act there is necessity for repression to prevent inimeciat® 
recurrence, that is to say, the continued existence of the interterence oF 
obstruction to the exercise of the legislative power. Anil of coum 
in such case as in every other, unless there be manifest an abs 
disregard of discretion and a mere exertion of arbitrary power | 
within the reach of constitutional limitations, the exerise © 
authority is not subject to judicial interference. i 
It remains only to consider whether the acts which were | 
with in the case tn hand were of such a character as ( bring 
within the implied power to deal with contempt; that is, the ac’ 
ower ssessed to prevent the right to exert the powrrs 0 gg a 
ing obstructed and virtually destroyed. That they were not, wou 
seem to be demonstrated by the fact that the contentions relied uphy ; 
the elaborate arguments at bar to sustain the authority were pune” 
rested not n such assumption, but upon the application ae ” 
ling force of the rule governing in the House of Commons. | ps 
from this, coming to fest the question by a consideration 0! ine 
clusion upon which the contempt proceedings were based °s _ ~ 
in the report of the select committee which we have previous oO. 
and the action ef the House of, Representatives based on bh 
room only for the conclusion that the contempt was (ecm 
frem the writing of the letter not because of any obsiruci’’ oo. 
performance of tive duty resulting from the letter oF on itis 
preservation of the power of the house to carry ov! i "- 


authority was endangered by its writing, but because ©! the = in the 
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operation which the tating and ill-tempered statements aut 
letter would pi upon the public mind or because ©! the | age 
indignation which it may be assumed was produced by the | “A state 
the members of the committee and of the House generally. Bul" ', 


this situation is to demonstrate that the contempt relied UP) Vo. 
intrinsic to the right of the House to preserve the means 0) U'" 
its legislative duties, but was extrinsic to the discharg: «! ©! 
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slated only to the presumed operation which the letter might 
aol fF ‘on the public mind and the indignation naturally felt by mem- 
bave UPYhe committee on the subject. But these considerations plainly 
ers ’'o mark the broad boundary line which separates the limited 
oN d power to deal with classes of acts as contempts for self- 
mpi vation and the comprehensive legislative power to provide by law 
rs ynishment for wrongful acts. : 
rhe conclusions which we have stated bring about a concordant 
snaration of all the powers of the legislative and judicial departments 
oP he Government, express or implied, as contemplated by the Con- 
sien, And as this is considered, the reverent thought may not be 
sv oacod that the result is due to the wise foresight of the fathers 
‘sted in State constitutions even before the adoption of the Con- 
on of the United States by which they substituted for the inter- 
sv aling of the legislative and judicial power to deal with contempt 
~ it existed in the House of Commons a system permitting the dealing 
a hat subject in such a way as to prevent the obstruction of the 
tive powers granted and secure their free exertion and yet at the 
. time not substantially interfere with the great guaranties and 
stions concerning the exertion of the power to criminally punish— 
» honeficent result which additionally arises from the golden silence 
hy which the framers of the Constitution 
‘olled by the implication of authority 

















to be con- 
the powers 


left the subject 
resulting from 





eranted. 
we pa in argument that whatever be the general rule, it is 
here not applicable because the House was considering and its com- 
» contemplating impeachment proceedings. The argument is ir- 
ant because we are of opinion that the premise upon which it 
sts is unfounded. But indulging in the assumption to the contrary 
we think it is wholly without merit, as we see no reason for holding 
that if the situation suggested be assumed it authorized a disregard 
of the plain purposes and objects of the Constitution as we have stated 
them. Besides, it must be apparent that the suggestion could not be 
epted without the conclusion that under the hypothesis stated the 













implied power to deal with contempt as ancillary to the legisla- 
t power had been transformed into judicial authority and be- 
come subject to all the restrictions and limitations imposed by the 
{ 


‘onstitution upon that authority—a conclusion which would frustrate 
and destroy the very purpose which the proposition is advanced to 
iccomplish and would create a worse evil than that which the wisdom 
of the fathers corrected before the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted. How can this be escaped, since it is manifest that if 
the argument were to be sustained those things which, as pointed out in 
In re Chapman, supra, were distinct, and did not therefore the one 
frustrate the other—the implied legislative authority to compel the 
giving of testimony and the right criminally to punish for failure to 
de so—would become one and the same and the exercise of one would 
therefore be the exertion of, and the exhausting of the right to resort 
to, the other? Again, accepting the proposition, by what process of 
reasoning could the conclusion be escaped that the right to exert im- 
plied authority by way of contempt proceedings, in so far as essential 
o preserve legislative power, would become itself an exertion of legis- 
hatte power, and thus at once be subject to the limitations as_ to 
modes of trial exacted by the guaranty of the Constitution on that 
subject? We repeat, out of abundance of precaution, we are called 
upon to consider not the legislative power of Congress to provide for 
punishment and prosecution under the criminal laws in the amplest 
degree for any and every wrongful act, since we are alone called upon 
to determine the limits and extent of an ancillary and implied au- 
thority essential to preserve the fullest legislative power, which would 
necessarily perish by operation of the Constitution if not confined to 
the particular ancillary atmosphere from which alone the power arises 
and upon which its existence depends. 
It follows from what we have said that the court below erred in 
refusing to grant the writ of habeas corpus and its action must be, 
and it is, therefore, reversed, and the case remanded with directions 
to discharge the relator from custody, 
And it is so ordered, 


Mr. Speaker, I quote from newspapers representative of the 
general feeling of the people in regard to this proposed law. 
In a lengthy editorial the New York American, on April 30, 
1917, said in conclusion : 


As you well know, our great Bill of Rights was appended to the Con- 
stitution in the form of the 10 amendments, and the pete first of these 
which our fathers so wrote into the supreme law of the land is this: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” 

Now, gentlemen of the Congress, there are not two consecutive para- 
graphs in this unconstitutional and tyrannical espionage bill which 
Co not, either by permission or by mandate, attempt to abridge and to 
— and to destroy the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 

And if you pass such a bill you are false to your oaths, false to the 
a of the Constitution you are sworn to obey and to uphold, 
false to your people, false to the liberties and the rights guaranteed 
oe and to your children, false to our noble traditions of freedom, 
f 1 to the living and false to the dead who died that these institutions 
ye Promises of liberty might be the heritage of free Americans in free 
inerica through centuries upon centuries of representative constitu- 
tional government. 
oneal fail in your duty now, if you crouch like whipped dogs at the 
eae the lash, if you do not maintain your own and your people’s 
will * and liberties, you are not fit to represent a free people, and you 
mentee to posterity covered with the contempt and the resent- 
believe. those better and braver times which we stil! have faith to 
Rot ea Await our children and the Republic, which, please God, shall 
a perish cither at the hands of foreign enemies or of the more danger- 
tional wes ue S¥cophants and lickspittles who would graft upon our na- 

a’ Spirit and character the baseness and slavishness of their own 


contemptible and m 
their rightful m—a aa in the dust at the feet o7 


amen ago the New York Times published the following 


ne THE CENSORSHIP. 
there j, .SPionage bill mow before Congress awaiting its consideration 


* ® ‘section giving . to Government the. power of censorship 

win {ne Dress, althous the ‘tht is professedly iccigned only to deal 
‘8. As it stands in the bill this section makes it possible for 

to assume complete control over all the newspapers of 


the Government 


the country, to abolish and suppress the freedom of the press guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. In the guise of safeguards against giving 
information of value to the enemy it puts it in the power of the 
Government to prevent absolutely the publication of news relating to 
war. 

It would appear that this section has been drawn as a bill to pun- 
ish the crimes of theft, arson, or murder would be drawn, with the 
plain intent to confer the broadest possible powers. Yet it is suffl- 
ciently obvious that under our Constitution an emergency censorship 
act in time of war should in its scope be strictly limited to the im 
mediate purpose of preventing the publication of news prejudicial to 
the success of military operations. It would be a monstrous abuse of 
legislative authority to attempt to put into the hands of the Govern 
ment the power to interfere with the legitimate business of the news 
papers. . 

It is quite bestde the mark to argue that this power would not be 
exercised—it should never be conferred. The line of distin 
tween justified censorship and unwarrantable encroachment upon the 
freedom of the press is plain. If any Senators or Members of the 
House believe that it would be to the advantage of the Government to 
deprive the peoplte of the means of knowing what is going on, or the 
Government of the daily opportunity to know the thoughts and feelings 
of the people, a candid retrospective consideration of the manner in 
which the newspapers of the United States during the past six months 
have served the cause of democracy, human rights, and American honor 
by bringing home to Congress and the administration the will and 
desires of the people would remove that delusion. The newspapers of 
the country will faithfully comply with any reasonable 
regulations of the Government. It is not even necessary 
quests should have the special authority of a statute. , 
patriotic as the Congress, 





tion he 


requests or 
that the re 
The press is as 


On May 1, 1917, the Philadelphia Inquirer printed an editorial 

reading: 

SHALL CONGRESS MUZZLE THE NEWSPAPERS? 

With the Army bill virtually out of the way, Congress is to take up 
and dispose of the so-called espionage measure. That mea 1 
tains a provision for gagging and muzzling the newspapers, in direct 
violation cf the mandate of the Federal Constitution, which declares 
that ‘ Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press.” 

When it comes to dealing with spies and traitors, we care not how 
drastic legislation may be. sut we enter an emphatic pretest ageinst 
any scheme which has in view a censorship that can not but fail to 
play havoc with the country. 

Nngland, plunged into war without the slightest preparation for it. 
committed many blunders. She has had to experiment and feel her 
way, and these experiments were generally very costly. One of the 
most grievous ef her mistakes was the suppression of news. It created 
suspicion. It bred distrust. Because of this suspicion and distrust, 
the truth, when told, was only half believed. 

We implore Congress to take warning and be 
of England’s experience. 

Movements of treops or of naval vessels or 
would be valuable to the enemy should be denied publication, otherwise 
the press should be left free. It can be trusted. It has been eager 
te comply with requests from the State, War, and Navy Departments. 
Shipping news, for instance, is practically abandoned. The dates of 
steamship sailings are no longer put in print. It is foolish in the ex 
treme to note the arrival of a vessel which has escaped the submarines 
at “an American port,” for when a vessel is safe, that is all there is 
to it. The fact that she arrived at Philadelphia or New York or Liv- 
erpool can be of no advantage to Germany. But the opinion of the 
Navy Department is honored in this respect, as is every other request. 

So the press can be trusted, and it ought to be. Forbid the print- 
ing of information of value to the enemy, but do not pass a gag law 
that would suppress legitimate news or repress truth. Truth can not 
be successfully mangled for any length of time. Truth harms no one. 
It is the half truth that matters—the half truth that is in itself a lie 
or a deception. Muzzle the newspapers and we shall have a Nation 
distrustful of the Government, fearful that facts are concealed that 
ought to be made public. 

To gag the newspapers would be the most disastrous thing that Con- 
gress possibly could do. 


Let me read from to-day’s Washington Times, which prints 
the following editorial : 

IS THE CONSTITUTION OF T7IE UNITED STATES STRONG 
SOUND ENOUGH FOR WAR TIME? 

This Nation has not as yet gone deep into war. 
war, we are preparing for it, that is all. 

With the war only beginning a democratic administration discovers 
that the Constitution is too weak, or too tolerant for the United States 
of to-day. 2 

Washington managed to do his work obedient to the Constitution. 


sure con 


governed in the light 


any information that 


ENOUGH AND 


We have announced 


Lincoln fought through the Civil War and did not find that the 
Constitution needed changing for his sake—his task was not easy. 
3ut the democratic administration of to-day demands, at the mere 


suggestion of war, that the Constitution be changed, and changed in 
that part which more than ali the rest of the Constitution guarantees 
freedom—freedom of speech, freedom of the press. 

The first amendment to the Constitution that the so-called espion- 
age bill would nullify reads, as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

That means freedom of belief and of thought. 

Freedom of the press is collective freedom of speech. 

The right of the people peaceably to assemble means freedom of the 
press, for in our day the people do not assemble in the market place 
as of old, but gather mentally in the columns of the independent news- 
paper, read by the — simultaneously each day. 

And the right of the people “to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances”’ means nothing else than freedom of the press, 
for it is through the press, the collective voice, that the people make 
their grievances known. : 

The dangerous feature of the espionage bill consists in this: Its 
serious discussion in both Houses of Congress indicates that the Gov- 
ernment not only questions but denies the right and ability of the 
people to manage their affairs. 
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The study of mammoth ferms in extinct animal life proves that when 
a creature grows too huge, fat, and heavy it can ne longer eare for 
itself and disappears, 

Is the Democratic administration to prove that what was true of the 
dinconar in its day Is true now of the big, heavy, rich American Re- 
public? 

Our Nation can distribute billions among its friends, and safel 
promise billions more every year. Has that Nation grown so big a 
rich that it ean not govern itself, can not be trusted to speak or 
think for itself? 

The Democratic administration and the Congressmen that support 
the espionage bill declare that the United States has outgrown the 
ability to govern itself. When they insist upon their espionage bill 
they declare their belief that the people can no longer be trusted with 
self-government. 

‘rhe nations at war in Europe have spent about a hundred billions 
of money, have Jost millions of lives, have been fighting desperately for 
almost three years, yet free speech still lives among them. 

Every day Northcliffe and a dozen others in England, Harden and a 
hundred others in Germany, representatives of free speech in France, 
Italy, Greece, and even Turkey, print and say that which in the 
United States, under the captanege bill, would put a man in jail. 

Ilave we really come to such a pass? Must the people of this 
country be led like a tame bear with a ring in its nose, an elected 
public servant holding and pulling the string? 

Have we, swimming in wealth, lost the power of self-government, 
as the monstrous whale, according to Darwin, lost the use of the legs 
with which it once walked on the land? 

That question is being thrashed out in the Senate and in the House 
and a most important discussion it is for the people of the United 
States. 

Various interests are at work. The cunningest men in the Nation 
are in Washington, gathered like flies around a molasses jug, planning 
to get their share of the golden stream that gushes from the Treasury. 
They object to the free speech that asks questions, to the free press 
that prints facts, 

inexperienced men are handling great problems for the first time. 
It would relieve the inefficient to know that press and public were 
forbidden by law to criticize inefficiency. Burglars like dark streets, 
and dishonest legislators, arrogant public servants setting themselves 
above the people, will dislike the light of free discussion, free speech, 
and a free press 

very man who votes for a bill that would nullify any clause of the 
Constitution without first submitting that nullification to the pons, 
in accordance with the Constitution, violates his oath of office. or 
each has sworn to support the Constitution; and this espionage bill is 
ap attack upon the Constitution. 

In voting for the espionage bill the fraudulent public servant votes 
to give to himself and to the President power to put in jail any 
citizen who may tell an unpleasant truth or formulate a needed dis- 
agreeable criticism concerning either of them. 

The espionage bill would give to the President or to any one of five 
hundred understrappers power to imprison any man for writing what 
you have just rea i to imprison you if you should say to your 
neighbor that it is erimipal for public servants without public sanction 
to abolish constitutional guaranties. 

Very broad is the language of these gentlemen in their official declara- 
tion that the United States dinosaur has outgrown the Constitution. 

As Senator Boran has pceinted out, under this espionage bill citizens 
would be imprisoned, not for violating the law but for violating “ regu- 
lations.”” And the President, or those to whom he might delegate the 
power, could make any regulations. 

The espionage bill S away with every democratic principle, includ- 
ing trial by jury. For under that bill you can be fined $10,000 or impris- 
oned 10 years, or both, not upon conviction by 12 of your fellow citizens 
but upon the individual decision of the President of the United States 
that it wouid be a good idea thus to fine or imprison you. 

Fighty years ago, when an American traveled in Turkey and a cross- 
legged pasha asked him, “ How far have you come to see me?” the inter- 
preter warned, “ Just say — have come a long way. Don’t tell him it’s 
4,000 miles or he will think you are a Har and put you in jail.” 

They don’t do that, even in Turkey, any more. Are they going to begin 
it in the United States? 

Until lately in Russia the Czar individually could decide that it was 
wise to jail, fine. or execute his subjects. 

Is the United States Congress about to give to the President the power 
that the Russian people have just taken from the Czar? 

Back of this espionage bill you will find— 

The desire of inefficiency to escape criticism. 

The desire of dishonesty to avoid exposure. 

The desire of official power to escape control by the public that cre- 
ated it. 

But dishonesty tempted by the sight ef seven golden billions, official 
yanity eager for absolute power, and incempetent conceit dreading just 
criticlans are minor details in this degrading and shameful discussion 
of the espionage bill. 

Here is the danger signal. 

The greatest Republic in the world begins a war announcing that it is 
fighting the fight of democracy. And it begins that war by questioning 
the very existence of eae, denying the wisdom of the constitutional 
theory that the people are able to govern themselves, fit te control the 
servants oe they employ, and to be trusted with freedom of thought 
and speech, 

The Congressman who votes for the espionage bill expresses contempt 
for those that put him where he is. 

““Menarchies are destroyed by poverty, republics by wealth.” 

The French philosopher who said that weuld study with interest the 
official hirelings of this gigantically rich Republic solemnly discussing 
“in an emergency ” the nullification of the United States Constitution. 


Now, I can go a step further, and I say that the press of this 
eountry, regurdless of the enactment of any law by Congress, 
will publish the facts either as to adulterated food being given 
to the men who go to fight our battles or as to an improper plan 
of campaign, or as any wrongdoing by an official, be he high er 
low, poor or rich. You can not stifle the press of the United 
States by the enactment of laws that are clearly unconstitutional. 
Who is it that fears the truth? That question has net been 
answered by anyone here. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman please 
what clause of the Constitution he relies upon to 
newspaper publishers from indictment in districts 
where they live? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I rely on the decisions of the &: 
and on one of the amendments to our Constitution. 
2 Mr. MANN. Article VI of the amendments to + 

on. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Let me read to you a short dispate) yy, 
peared in to-day’s Washington Post. I ask you whether yon 
to have a similar state of affairs in this country : eo 

BERESFORD THREATENS TO RBVBAL SEA HAVOC IN SPITE OF 


infor 1 ue 
Protect thes, 
distant from 
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he Consti 


CE’ 
LONDON, May 1 


Admiral Lord Beresford. speaking in London to-day and ‘pli 


of the incompleteness of the official returns of the submarin, sinkings. 
said that the losses were appalling. et 

He declared that he was su keen on the matter that he was }; 
to risk the penalties of the defense of the realm act and tel] th. 


we Dp 


himself, because until they were informed they would not pes}... 
importance of economy. si 

Whenever you try to keep something away from the yoo 
you are showing a distrust in their loyalty and in their patriot. 
ism. Do not imagine for a single moment that you can proceed 
here and enact laws and enforce them if those laws do pot yoo 
with the approval of public opinion. You will never get 9 ey. 
viction under this proposed statute against a single newspan 
in any of the large cities of the country, because you can not w+ 
convictions under any law that does not meet with public ap. 
proval; and I assert that there is no publie demand for ¢ho 
actment of any such statute as is proposed here in section 4 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know whether we are getting all (he | 
with regard to the western front—— 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do not think for a moment that we are 

Mr. FESS. Do you think that the sparsity of news is due to 
the fact that the law will not permit the publication, or js it 4 
matter of public policy not to publish it? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I take it for granted that if the law in the 
various belligerent countries under their censorship statutes aud 
regulations prohibit the sending of news, it is directly resulting 
in our not getting certain news giving us the true facts. 

Mr. FESS. Do you think that we would do any better—thai 
we would have any more accurate information 
any censorship at all? 

Mr. SIEGEL. In Europe? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Undoubtedly. There is no question about that. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WEBB. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Mis 
souri [Mr. Icor]. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, w! 
this bill was originally introduced it did not satisfy ine. As it 
was amended at various times and stages it did not satisfy me, 
and I regret that it is necessary to pass such laws as tunis. 

I believe that we must have some law upon these subjects, and 
particularly do I believe that there must be some provisie! 
along the line of that contained in section 4, that has been at- 
tacked so much here to-day. I have heard enunciated upon this 
floor by two Members of this House a doctrine with which 1 do 
not agree, and against which I want to utter my protest low 
That is the statement that the newspapers of this country a" 
above the law; that we can pass laws for individuals, but tal 
newspapers will not and can not be expected to obey the buy. 
I do not agree with that sentiment, and I protest against it tow, 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman give the 
names of the Members who said that newspapers were 40) 
the law? I did not hear them speak. 

Mr, IGOE. The substance of what they said was that te 
newspapers would not obey this law, and that newspapers wou 
not be convicted. One was the gentleman from New Yor! [Mr 
SmcEL] and the other was the gentleman from Illinois |\!’. 
McCormick]. 


if the re Was not 


Mr. SIEGEL. Do you think you will obtain a conven” 
New York under this law, where a newspaper publisiies ~' 
thing which it is in the public interest to expose? 

Mr. IGOR. I hope it will never be necessary to bring @)"" 
cution under it; but if it is enacted into law, and it 's neem 
to bring proceedings, then for the sake of the country a" - 
the sake of the good name of the city of New York L hope oe 
will be able to get convictions under it if it is vielvted. | 
plause. ] ’ al 

The only purpose of the section is to prevent information © a 
to the enemy that might be useful to him—informsa!\’" nen : 
ing the national defense. Now, I think that we will all agrees 
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ond I think the newspapers do agree, that it is neressary to 
prevent that information going to the enemy. Now that we all 
want to prevent it. what is the best way in which to do it? I 
will remind the gentleman from New York [Mr. Stecer] that the 
newspapers of his city sent to another body a draft of a law 
relating to the censorship, which was more drastic than this 
proposed law, and if it had been enacted the President of the 
Tpited States could have done much more to prevent publication 
than he could do under this section as drawn. ; 

I want to say that I believe in the policy of preserving to the 
citizens and to the newspapers the right to criticize the actions 
of the Government and of its officials, and it was with that 
purpose that the committee wrote the proviso into this section. 
" T want to repudiate, too, the suggestion that the newspapers 
have any greater right than the people of this country, or that 
there is any distinction between the freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech, both of them resting upon the same ground. 
The mere fact that the Constitution states that we shall pass 
no law abridging freedom of speech or of the press does not 
mean and never has meant that we could pass no law punish- 
ing certain violations of the right of printing and speaking. 

Justice Story, defining liberty of the press says: 

That every man shall have a right to speak, write, and print his 
opinions upon any subject whatsoever, without any prior restraint, 
« always that he does not injure any other person in his rights, 
person, property, or reputation ; and so always that he does not there- 
by disturb the public peace or attempt to subvert government. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, in Ex Parte Harrison (212 
Mo., 88), said: 

The constitutional Hberty of speech and of press grants the right 
to freely utter and publish whatever a citizen may desire, and to be 
protected in so doing, provided always that such publications are not 
blasphemous, obscene, seditious, or scandalous in their character, so 
{hey become an Offense against the public and by their malice 
and falsehood injuriously affect the character, reputation, or pecuniary 
interest of individuals. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman allow 
me to suggest the distinction between freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press—that the freedom of speech has reference 
to an individual, while freedom of the press is the right en- 
joyed not only by the press and publishers of the country but 
it is a right to which the people of the country are entitled, 
a universal right, and that there should be freedom of the 
press in order that the people themselves may get together. 

Mr. IGOR. I think they both rest upon the same principle. 
Now let me read from the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Robertson v. Baldwin (165 U. &., 
p. 275, L. C. 281): 

The law is perfectly well settled that the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, commonly known as the Bill of Rights, were not 
intended to lay down any novel principles of government, but simply 


+ 


to embody certain guaranties and immunities which we had inherited 
from our English ancestors, and which had from time immemorial 
been subject to certain well-recognized exceptions arising from the ne- 
cessities of the case, In incorporating these principles into the 
fundamental law there was no intention of disregarding the exceptions, 
which continued to be recognized as if they had been formally ex- 
pressed. Thus the freedom of speech and of the press does not permit 
the publication of libels, blasphemous or indecent articles, or other 
Publications injurious to public morals or private reputation; the right 
to keep and bear arms is not infringed by laws prohibiting the carry- 
ing of concealed weapons. 

There is a case from the State courts of New York, which is 
a famous ease, and I have no doubt the gentleman from New 
York is familiar with it. I want to read from it briefly. It is 
a case of The People v. Most (171 N. Y., 423). The gen- 
tleman’s State undertakes to protect the freedom of speech and 
the freedom of the press. In that case Most had published some 
article in an anarchistie paper, and in the course of the de- 
cision the Supreme Court of the State of New York said, re- 
‘erring to this provision of the Constitution: 
op ile the right to publish is thus sanctioned and secured, the abuse 
7 that right is excepted frem the protection of the Constitution, and 
Th hority to provide for and punish such abuse is left to the legislature 
— punishment of those who publish articles which tend to corrupt 
worals, Induce crime, or destroy organized society is essential to the 
. EY. of freedom and the stability of the State. While all the 
aittaaee ol government—executive, legislative, and judicial—can not 
ps one the freedom of the press, the legislature may control and the 

‘urts May punish the licentiousness of the press. 


_ And again, in the same decision, the court says of the con- 
Stitttional provision : 


ene, vizees mo restraint upon the power of the legislature to punish 
stander —- of matter which is injurious to society according to the 
Oritna nwt the, common law. It does not deprive the State of the 
' tae tight of self-preservation 

of ont Soe sanction unbridled license nor authorize the publication 
government bee ting the commission of murder or the overthrow of 
Press with te Rete 2 All commentators contrast the liberty of the 
constitution . ‘centiousness and condemn as not sanctioned by the 
Of the eitj of any State appeals designed to destroy the reputation 

zen, the peace of society, or the existence of government. 


omens case of State ». McKee (73 Conn., 18), a decision was 
red in @ prosecution brought under an act making it a 







criminal offense to sell or offer to sell, lend, or give a paper 
principally made up of criminal news, police reports, stories of 
lust and crime. It was held that the act did not violate a consti- 
tutional provision that no law should be passed to restrain lib- 
erty of speech or freedom of the press. The court said: 

The right to discuss public matters stands in part on the necessity 
of that right to the operation of a government by the people, but with 
this exception: The right of every citizen to freely express his senti- 
ments on all subjects stands on the broad principle which supports the 
equal right of all to exercise gifts of property and faculty in any pur- 
suit in life; in other words, upon the essential principles of civil 
liberty as recognized by our Constitution. Every citizen has an equal 
right to use his mental endowments, as well as his property, in any 
harmless occupation or manner; but he has no right to use them so as 
to injure his fellow citizens or to endanger the vital interests of society. 
Immunity in the mischievous use is as inconsistent with civil liberty as 
prohibition of the harmless use. WBGoth arise from the equal right of 
all to protection of law in the enjoyment of individual freedom of 
action, which is the ultimate fundamental principle. 

I contend that if the Government can pass a law punishing 
a libel, if it can pass a law punishing Most for putting into a 
paper anarchistic sentiments, certainly laws can be passed that 
will protect the very Government which undertakes to guar- 
antee to the individual these very rights of free speech and 
press. And so there are restrictions on the liberty of the press ; 
and when the gentleman from New York says that these pro- 
posed regulations are unconstitutional, I can not agree with 
him. I believe they are constitutional. As to whether or not 
it is wise, whether or not it is the best policy, that, of course, 
is a question for the Congress to decide. 

I regret that it is necessary to pass laws to prohibit the publi- 
cation of these things, but I believe that a majority, in fact 
nearly all, of the newspapers of this country are in favor of 
some regulation that will prevent publication of certain infor- 
mation. 

Now, I beg to submit to this House that the newspaper 
owner who intends to obey the law, who has been obeying this 
voluntary censorship, ought to ask for some such law as this 
for his own protection. Because if there is no law, there can 
be no punishment of any violation of these restrictions, and the 
law-abiding newspaper and those who want to abide by reason- 
able riiles that will be adopted will be handicapped by those 
newspapers that do not want to obey the restrictions. I believe 
that we ought to try and write the section so that freedom of 
criticism of the acts of the Government and officials may be 
preserved, and we ought to try and fix it so that only those 
publications of things respecting the national defense that wil! 
be useful to the enemy will be prohibited. 

The strange thing about it is this. Newspapers a week azo 
were insisting that we had to pass the mensure recommended 
by those in charge during the emergency here, while to-day they 
express dissatisfaction or distrust of the same officials who 
would pass upon some things that will affect their rights in 
some small degree. We all have to give up during the war some 
privileges that have been dear to us. I believe we must put 
this power in the hands of some one. The moment you try to 
write into the statute things you want to prohibit, just that 
moment you get into difficulty, because no man can say what 
may be necessary to be prohibited to-morrow. And so whiie I 
have given my approval and sanction to this measure, T would 
be glad if some one could submit an amendment that will make 
it clearer, if possible, that the individual and the newspapers 
can have the freedom of criticizing the conduct of affairs by 
rovernment officials. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. IGOR. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think this section should apply to peace as well as fo war 
Why not leave it to the judgment of the President as to what 
shall be published in a time of peace? 

Mr. IGOR. I do not know whether the gentleman asks that 
in a sarcastic vein or not. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I aim asking the gentleman to state the 
reason for the position that he takes. 

Mr. IGOE. There are a good many powers that I would 
give to the President in time of war that I would not give him 
in time of peace. The gentleman will find, and so will the rest 
of us before we get through, that he will have to place more 
responsibility on the President, or some one else, if we are 
going to carry on a war successfully. As the gentleman froin 
Mississippi {Mr. Venasrie] said a little while ago, there are muny 
things, many powers that we will have to give to the Presiden! 
in this war in order to be successful. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I take it from the gentleman's remarks 
that he conceives the measure to be somewhat too drastic, and 
to embrace more than it ought. 
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Mr. IGOE. I will say that if the President wants to, he can 
go very far under this language in preventing criticism or in 
preventing the publication of news, but he could not go as far 
us he could have gone if the suggestion of the New York news- 
papers had been written into the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not interested in the New York 
newspapers, I am interested in something greater than the 
newspapers, I am interested in the question of suppressing the 
privileges of the press. 

Mr. IGOK. The gentleman must remember that anything 
that affects the newspaper will affect the individual. When I 
speak of the rights of the newspaper I am speaking of the 
rights of the gentleman’s constituents, all governed by the same 
section, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the committee gather any informa- 
tion that was justified in taking this drastic stand? 

Mr, IGOK. The Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
asked the Congress to write some such law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A very feeble justification. 

Mr. IGOE. Then we have had a very feeble justification for 
many things that we have done within the last few weeks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And you will live to regret it. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DILLON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks that Congress can delegate to the Executive the power 
to say what shall constitute a crime when Congress does not 
know what it is, and can Congress fix a penalty for something 
that it does not know what it is? 

Mr. IGOE. I will say that there is no question about the 
constitutionality of that delegation. The gentleman from North 
Carolina will address himself to that particular phase of this 
discussion later, 

Congress says in this proposed statute that the publication 
of certain information that might be useful to the enemy shall 
be an offense, and it leaves to the President the right to say 
what information in his opinion will be useful and ought to be 
prohibited. 

Mr. DILLION. I would not doubt it if Congress made speci- 
fications, a bill of particulars, and then allowed the President 
to issue his proclamation in reference te those specifications. 

Mr. IGOE. I will say to the gentleman that the Supreme 
Court has passed upon that question, and I do not think there 
is any question about the constitutionality of that particular 
feature. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Missouri has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Igor was granted leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the committee 
on Monday went over the provisions of this bill very fully and 
very carefully, and the debate has disclosed the fact that there 
are but few provisions of the bill which really have received any 
serious opposition. The principal opposition, as I understand 
the debate as it has run along thus far, is directed against sec- 
tion 4 of the first title of the bill. Some of the legal questions 
arising out of that section have been discussed by the gentle- 
man who preceded me—the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Icok]—and, without attempting to repeat what he has no doubt 
better said, I shall confine myself to a few other aspects of that 
section, and particularly with reference to the question asked 
him at the conclusion of his argument. 

Section 4, as I read the section, attempts to do certain things. 
It attempts to give the President power in time of war, or when 
war is threatened, to issue a proclamation promulgating certain 
rules and regulations relating to the national defense, and 
those rules and regulations are limited by the further stipula- 
tion that they must relate to what would be useful to the 
enemy. When the question is asked, “ Why not make a similar 
regulation in time of peace?” the answer is apparent upon the 
face of the section that there is nothing that would be useful to 
the enemy in time of peace. Therefore what is provided for in 
this section is that the President, who is also, under the Consti- 
tution, Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, shall have the further authority to issue his 
proclamation relating to the subject matter of the section. 

The gentleman from New Jersey |Mr. ParKrEr] referred to a 
principle of constitutional law which to my mind has received 
the sanction of the Supreme Court, and that is this: The Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy has certain 
constitutional rights, of which Congress can not deprive him, As 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy he can prepare plans 
for purposes of common defense and can execute them and, with 


The time of the gentleman 
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reference to the performance of these duties, Congress , 
deprive him. Therefore while Congress has the power, ». | , 
it, under the Constitution to declare war, to appropriat: 
which is its duty, the execution of the duties placed ) 
President as Commander in Chief is within his constit\; 
thority ; and within his constitutional authority, the 
would have the right to punish whatever would be cont) 
usages of military law. It would be highly improper vans 
seem to me, to vest a divided authority over the subject yoy ou, 
treating in this section. It all ought to be vested in oye por... 
because the line of division between his authority as Coriijyyies 
in Chief of the Army and the authority vested in Conor 
make rules and regulations for the government of the Ary) 
Navy has not been defined in the Constitution, and thercr 
might be difficult to-say where the line of division lies. 
fore, and wisely it seems to me, under this section tly 
are vested ip the same person that the Constitution 1). 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. This concrete stato. 
ment of what I understand the law to be was stated py 1 
Supreme Court in ex parte Milligan, where that court said: 

Congress has the power not only to raise and support and gover 
armies but to declare war. It has, therefore, the power to provide | 
law for carrying on war. This power necessarily extends to all Jovi. 
lation essential to the presevation of war with vigor and success, exce 
such as interferes with the command of the forces and the conduct o 
campaigns. That power and duty belong to the President as Commande) 
in Chief. Both these powers are derived from the Constitution. jy 
neither is defined by that instrument. Their extent must be determined 
by their nature and the principles of our institutions. 

What are the nature and what are the principles of our j 
stitutions are left vague in the Constitution and they 
left vague in the decision of the Supreme Court. In order t 
prevent any divided authority upon this subject, it seems to me 
that it is the purpose of the section to vest it in one single ay 
thority who can properly exercise it. 

A question was asked the gentleman who preceded me as ti 
whether or not the power to promulgate these rules and regu- 
lations that are mentioned in this section is not a delegation 
of legislative authority to the President beyond the power ot 
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Congress. That question, it seems to me, has also been decided 
by the Supreme Court. In no real sense, as the Supreme Court 
has said, in the promulgating of these rules and regulations is 


the President exercising any legislative authority. All that he is 
doing is carrying out what Congress has already said. Con- 
gress has said in the statute, if it is enacted, what the policy 
of Congress shall be with reference to it. He is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations with reference to the national 
defense, and what would be useful to the common eneiy, but 
that is leaving to him details which are administrative in their 
character, and not legislative. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. By this section, as I understand it, Congres 
itself does not prohibit the publication of information whicl 
may be useful to the enemy. There is no prohibition in the 
section as I read it? 

Mr. STEELE. No. 

Mr. MANN. So that it is left to the President whether there 
shall be a prohibition. 

Mr. STEELE. It is said there may be a prohibition 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is left to the President whether ther 
will be a prohibition. 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If this is not legislation I do not know wil 
legistation is. 

Mr. STEELE. 
fully—— 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have read it carefully a dozen times 
and that is probably more than any member of the committee. 

Mr. STEELE. The policy that is enacted by Congress and 
what is prohibited by the section is this, that the conyeyins oF 
publication of information relating to the national defense wii 
will be useful to an enemy ; that is the thing that is proliibitec. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing prohibited by the section. | 
have had occasion to draw a good many laws now oi tle statute 
books where violation of regulations is made @ lis menor 
and penalized, but in every case Congress has first vecan 
that such thing is prohibited, and then provided for regulation 
or provided that under regulation that prohibition Ws 
removed. I do not think the gentleman can find on th: 
books anywhere a single provision of law that lea\> — 
executive the authority to determine whether a (= shall 
be a misdemeanor or penalized or not. — 

Mr. STEELE. Is the gentleman familiar with th decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of the United State asun 
Grimaud, given in Two hundred and twentieth Unite: States: 


If the gentleman will read the section care- 


statute 


to an 
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Mr. MANN. I am not as familiar with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as I am with legislation, and I have been all 
over these decisions in the preparation of legislation. : 

Mr. STEELE. If the gentleman recalls that decision, Congress 
enacted a statute which vested in the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to make rules and regulations with reference to forest 
lands of the country. 

“Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois, 
him a question? 

Mr, STEELE. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Conceding now what the gentle- 
man says is correct, that there is a constitutional power which 
the gentleman mentions, does the gentleman think it is ad- 
visable for a legislative body to try to vest some other depart- 
ment of the Government with legislative authority sueh as this 
in time of peace? 

Mr. STEELE. This does not deal with time of peace, that is 
a question entirely outside; what 1 am discussing 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then the only reason the gentle- 
map would give is that it is in time of war, is that true? 

Mr. STEELE. I wish to say to the gentleman that Congress 
has exercised that right and that power from the beginning of 
this Government. You will find in the case of Field v. Clark 
(1443 U. S.), with reference to a provision in the tariff act of 
1890 conferring upon the President power to make proclamation 
that wherever any foreign country should not give the same 
rates as the United States gave to it, or reciprocal rates, 
ihe President shall issue a proclamation, and then certain 
reculations should exist between those countries, and in that 
case the Supreme Court veviewed the history of legislation upon 
this subject showing that from the very beginning of the his- 
tory of the Governinent Congress vested such powers in the 
various departments of the Government. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does not the gentleman believe, 
however, that it is always advisable when you are making a 
penalty for the violation of a certain act that it is always ad- 
visable to write not only the terms of the crime but the penalty 
in the statute rather than leave it to s6me one to issue regu- 
lations from time to time? 

Mr. STEELE, In answer to the gentleman I will say that the 
penalty is particularly set forth in this section. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; but the crime is not. 

Mr. STEELE. The crime, to my mind, is. 

Mr. GRAHAM of LIilinois. I do not think so. 

Mr. STEELE. The President’s rules and regulations must 
be confined to the language of the section which has reference 
to the national defense, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. TI think the gentleman will agree 
with me that the crime is defined from time to time by the 
Executive for which the regulation is issued —— 

Mr. STEELE. If the gentleman will pardon me, when the 
gentleman interrupted me I was about to explain the decision 
of the United States v. Grimaud. In that case Congress con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture the power to promul- 
cute rules and regulations upon the subject of forest lands. The 
Secretary did promulgate them. In that same statute Congress 
provided the penalty as is attempted to be provided in this 
section, and under that section the violator of those rules and 
regulations was indicted in the Federal court, and the case was 
taken to the Supreme Court, and the constitutionality of the 
provision Was assailed in the Supreme Court, and the act was 
there sustained as a valid piece of legislation, so that, so far 
is any attempt is concerned to assail this statute on the 
ground that it delegates legislative authority under these va- 
—— decisions, that contention must fall. I wish also. to say 
‘or Cie Information of the gentleman that in the debate in the 
Senate upon the provisions of the espionage bill before them 
the cases that I have referred to, or some of them at least, 
oo also referred to as sufficient authority to sustain this 
ovision. 

Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I will. 

‘ Mr. WALSH. In reference to the case the gentleman stated, 
oe fact that the Government owned the lnuds, one of 
ona sential elements in the trial and decision of that case, 
oe Cs tS not at all similar? 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask 





mw 


i Mr. STEELE, I said awhile ago it had relation to forest 
a WALSH. Owned by the Government. 


STEELE. 


cause ti I do not see that makes any difference, be- 
Use 1e 


and ‘ari Same provision practically is in the pure-food laws 
dine, avlous other laws where similar authority is conferred upon 
4epartnents of the Government. 
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Mr. WALSH. But in those lines there is a direct prohibition 
included in the law by the Congress, is there not? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will parden me, I drew the 
pure-food law as it stands, and it is directly contrary to the 
theory of this section 4, 

Mr. STEELE. I do not propose to contradict the statement 
of the gentleman on the subject, but commend to him the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. It lays down a general principle, 
it seems to me, which can not be gotten away from. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will somebody yield to the gen- 
tleman enough time so that he can answer a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
STEELE] desire more time? 

Mr. STEELE. I am quite ready to answer a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Js it the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that Congress has at any time dele- 
gated or the Supreme Court has confirmed the proposition that 
Congress may delegate the power to any executive body to 
make regulations with respect to either crimes or punishment? 

Mr. WEBB. Will my friend let me read from a statute which 
is included in the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the subject? It is in the Two hundred and twentieth United 
States, in the Grimaud case, which my friend has just cited. 


[Mr. 


Mr. STEELE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEBB. It says: 

It was also declared that the Secretary ‘“‘may make such rules and 
regulations and establish such service as will insure the objects of 


such reservation, namely, to regulate their occupancy and use and to 
preserve the forests thereon from destruction; and any violation of the 
provisions of this act or such rules and regulations shall be punished,” 
as is provided in section 5388, chapter 3, page 1044, of the Revised 
Statutes as amended, 

Now, the Supreme Court held that that was a valid statute 
and held a man liable to punishment for violating the rules and 
regulations made by the Secretary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But in that case did not the act 
itself prohibit the act complained of? 

Mr. WEBB. In that case it left the Seeretary to make rules 
and regulations and provided that a violation of the rules and 
regulations should be a criminal offense, and the Supreme Court 
sustained the rule 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is, provided, of course, 
that the rules and regulations simply construed the act itself 
rather than that the regulations constituted a crime which was 
committed ? 

Mr. WEBB. That is the language of the statute, and I will ex- 
plain later the interpretation which the Supreme Court gave it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit a question in refer- 
ence to that? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course. 

Mr. MANN. The Constitution prewides that Congress shall 
have power to make the needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States. Now, the gentleman may be able to correct me, but I 
have always understood when Congress made the rule that the 
Secretary of Agriculture might make rules and regulations that 
Congress wis confined to its authority under the Constitution, 
becanse the Government owned the property; and that the same 
rule did not apply to the general criminal statutes. 

Mr. WEBB. I think if my friend will read this decision he 
will not find such distinetion made. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to call his attention 
which appeared in the New York American 

Mr. WEBB. I would not want to yield for the reading of an 
editorial. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
rend the editorial and if the statements contained therein are 
true? 

Mr. WEBB. 

Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. WEBB. 

Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. WEBB. 


to an editorial 


I have read it. 
What does the gentleman say as to that? 
My recollection is it does not refer to section 4. 
I am asking if it is well founded or not. 
I do not think the editorial mentions specifically 
any section of this bill. It is general criticism of a censorship. 
Mr. AUSTIN. What does the gentleman say about the gen- 
eral editorial criticism of the bill? 


Mr. WEBB. I do not think it is justified at all. I think the 


editor there is criticizing the censorship as put into effect In 
Great Britain 
out a single line of this bill to which he objects. 


So far ax I am able to see, he has not pointed 
It is more of 
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an general criticism against a censorship at large, instead of Mr. AUSTIN. We have had many wars. We had ; 
pointing out definitely the language of this bill he objects to. lutionary War, and the War of 1812, and the Civil Wa; nd th 
Mr. AUSTIN. I have just read it hurriedly here. It says | War with Spain in 1898, and we never yet have foun) |: .... 
that, while this original bill has been amended, that the amend- | sary to put such a law on the statute books, abridgins aaa 
ments do not save it from the criticism it makes. dom of the press. The press of this country is absoli):. 
Mr. WEBB. That is the opinion of the New York American. | to the country and to the administration. It is the o) 
There are many other great papers that say it does, such as | in this country which has aroused public sentiment j, 


Revo. 


le Tree. 
\4 
¥ loyal 


apy 
eS UCY 


the New York World and other great papers, that are willing | military preparedness and the passage of the conse) a ae 
to abide by the section. The newspapers of this country that | No agency has had more to do with the passage of that yjosc.. 
are patriotic—and I believe that most of them are—ought to | than the press of the country. re 
be willing to help the President to prevent the publication of Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yj.jj9 
things that would be of benefit to the enemy in this great Mr. WEBB. Yes. ot 
conflict. : Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman believe that tho press 
Mr. AUSTIN. Does the daily press of the country in whole | of this country has changed materially in the last fey vears? 
or in part approve the bill now under consideration? Mr. WEBB. Yes; I do. ; 
Mr. WEBB. I can not answer that question, of course. Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yioej for 


Mr. AUSTIN. Can the gentleman name any leading metro- | a question? 
politan paper which advocates and indorses the pending bill? Mr. WEBB. Yes. 
I am seeking information. Mr. RANDALL, I would like to ask the gentleman 9 qyoc 

Mr. WEBB. I read in my general statement on Monday | tion. The language of the bill is, “The President may prohi): 
afternoon an editorial from the New York World commending | the publishing of any information which in his jud ae eee: 
section 4 as presented by this committee. The trouble with | not so-and-so. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman if ths 
most of the papers is that they are referring to the bill pre- | constitutes any abridgment of the freedom of the press? ws 
sented in February and reintroduced at this special session of Mr. WEBB. No; I think not; absolutely not. 
Congress, and not this bill before us now, as presented by the Mr. RANDALL. I heard the gentleman answer the question 
Committee on the Judiciary. several times, and he has always said, “I think not.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. This seems to be aimed at the present bill. Mr. WEBB. I am only expressing my opinion, as T gather 
Does the gentleman recall any other paper than the New York | jt from the Constitution and the adjudicated cases. I ai pot 
World? — a dogmatist. I may be wrong, but that is my opinion ; 

Mr. WEBB. I do not recall any paper that is condemning it. Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
I know there is a great effort being made to organize a propa- | yield? fe 
ganda among the newspapers to oppose this bill. I do not see Mr. WEBB. Yes. 
why the newspapers should not “take their medicine” in a Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wish to ask a brief questio: 
great fight like this as well as other people. Why they should | 7 would like to have the gentleman answer in his own w: 
desire to publish information that the Commander in Chief of | ay eqitorial appeared in to-day’s Times on this bill. You will 
the Nation says is useful to the enemy is more than I can | gnq jt in the second column. I read: 


understand. As Senator Borau has pointed out, under this espionage |)! 
i 


They have been demanding of us, and insisting on it for these | would be imprisoned not for violating the law but for violating © reg : 
many months past, that we stand by the President, insisting | !ations.” And oo or ao to whom he might delegate th: 
that he knows more about all these things than Members of | P°W®™ aes eee Serre tas 
Congress, and now when we go to give him the power to say Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
that they shall not publish certain things useful to the enemy The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 
they say we should not pass such measure. I believe in apply- Mr. WEBB. Yes. ; 7 7 
ing the same yardstick to these men just the same as to any Mr. GORDON. Have you any authority that would warrant 
other ordinary men in this country. Congress in undertaking to delegate to the President the power 

Mr. AUSTIN, Does the gentleman contend that this bill is | to define what constitutes a crime? Have you examined that 
an abridgment of the freedom of the press? special feature? . . 

Mr. WEBB. I do not believe it is. It is not an abridgment| Mr. WEBB. No. We do not do that in this section. We 
of the freedom of the press unless the press is determined upon make the violation of the prohibition, which we authorize hin 
destroying the Government. It is a crime to publish scandalous | to make, a crime. Re. 
matter now, and it is punishable by law, and if you can stop| Mr. GORDON, The President defines the prohibition’ 
newspapers in the exercise of their “ rights” freely to print such | Mr. WEBB. Yes. In answer to that let me read whit tis 
matter and prohibit them from publishing scandalous matter, | report, United States, 220, says: 
why not stop them from publishing things that will be useful In the nature of things it was impracticable for Congress to provi' 
to the greatest enemy in time of war? qeeeehh ieee varetvation Wad tes peceliar abd eperial features, and 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am not assuming that the press of this | authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to meet these loca! con 
country is going to publish anything which will endanger the | Congress was merely conferring administrative functions uj! 
safety or the interests of this country. 


agent, and not pg po, See perestve pamer. ae autl 

Mr. WEBB. Neither am I; and I think, therefore, the news- ure Fae wae oa rine, ordinences, and regulations 
papers ought not to be “ kicking.” for the government of towns and cities. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But I do not believe in applying a radical It has been done often. I have here a collation of a doze! 
remedy here to the friends of the Republic and going out of our | different statutes, where the Congress of the United States |iis 
way to say in advance that we anticipate that they are going to | left matters to the President, “if, in his opinion,” the pubic 
say or do something which will embarrass or injure the | good would require; has left it to the President “if. in ls 
Republic. judgment,” the laws are not equitable in a foreign country, | 

Mr. WEBB. You might then say that no man will violate | “if, in his opinion,” so-and-so is required. From (he vr 
the law. The criminal law is made with an intent to catch the | foundation of the Government to the present time the (ul 
criminal. This law is made only to catch the man who wants | gress has always left the execution of the laws ani {le tis 
to publish information that will be useful to the enemy and | ing of rules and regulations in the discretion of the | resident 
hurtful to our country, No newspaper ought to be allowed to | and the heads of the departments if, in their opinion, |! ous 
do it, even if they should want to do it. to be done. cs 

Mr. AUSTIN. For more than one hundred years we have not Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, does the sente 
had to anticipate that we would have to have a criminal law in- | man say Congress has ever given the President the pow. 

: fringing the freedom of the press. make rules or regulations the violation of which would seul: 

is Mr. WEBB. Yes; and we have never had the necessity of | man to the penitentiary? Bh 
fighting an enemy 4,000 miles away, and we never before issued Mr. WEBB. Yes. The Post Office laws are ['') © 
a loan of $7,000,000,000. Many things exist now that did not | regulations, and I just read one of them a moment 2-0. 
exist 100 years ago, and considering all the powers of com- Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? a 


munication possessed by our enemy in this country it seems Mr. WEBB. I yield to my friend from South Ca" nibica bY 





f such 


to me that the newspapers ought to hail with delight our at- Mr. STEVENSON. I understand that Congress })r cas a 
tempt here to lay down a rule that would apply to all, instead | this section, under. penalty, the publication of any'!'!- ee 
of allowing one newspaper here and there, with a tip or an | will be beneficial to the enemy, and merely delegates be! be 


inside track, to get information that others would not get and | President the determination and declaration of w)i: 
which would be useful to the enemy. detrimental. Is not that what the law will be? 








1917. 


Mr. WEBB. That is the point exactly. 
Mr. STEVENSON. That the creation of the crime is by the 
‘ Congress, and the designation of what is detrimental 


ct of 
= and beneficial to the enemy is left to the 


to the country 
president. = 2 ; 

Mr. WEBB. Absolutely. Now, quoting further from this 
opinion, which is very exhaustive—and I hope gentlemen who 
have doubt about this law will get it and read it—the court, 
citing Field against Clark, in One hundred and forty-third 
United States, says: 

The legislature can not delegate its power to make a law, but it 
can make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state 
of things upoa which the law makes, or intends to make, its own 
action depend. ‘To deny this would be to stop the wheels of govern- 
ment, There are many things upon which wise and useful legislation 
must depend which can net be known to the lawmaking power, and 
must therefore be a subject of inquiry and determination outside of 
the balls of legislation. 

Justice Lamar cites a dozen different cases to sustain that 
point of view. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WEBB. No, sir. 

Mr. MASON. Fields against Clark is the tariff case. 

Mr. WEBB. That is the tariff case—yes—but the quotation 
of it is in the Grimaud case, in Two hundred and twentieth 
United States, which I am reading from. 

Mr. RANDALL. That does not cover the point I raised. 

Mr. WEBB. No; but there is a double question here. One 
of my friends has got one end of it and the other the other, 
The first question is whether Congress can pass a law—not 
leaving it to the President at all to “ pass a law ’—prohibiting 
the press of this country from publishing information which 
will be useful to the enemy. Now, can we do that? That is 
the plain question—whether or not you can limit “ freedom of 
speech” in that way. If Congress can not do it, then we will 
cut out this section. If there is any gentleman who thinks that 
in a vital conflict like the one in which we are engaged the 
press of the country has the right to publish information 
useful to our enemy, and that we can not stop it, then all I 
have to say is that I am of a different opinion. Tuat is the 
first question, whether we can constitutionally prohibit that, 
and I submit that I do not think any good lawyer will say 
we can not. If we can prohibit the publication of scandalous 
matter and immoral stuff, with all this ‘‘ freedom of the press ” 
that is demanded, then why can we not prohibit the publication 
of information that will be useful to the enemy in the life-and- 
death struggle in which this country is soon to be engaged? It 
is absurd to argue the negative. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is no question about the 
right, so far as Congress is concerned ; but the question is, Can 
Congress delegate that power to the Presideni or to anybody 
else? ‘ 

Mr. WEBB. I am trying to answer one question at a time. 
My friend from California [Mr. RAanpA.tr], I understood, took 
the position that we have no power to abridge the freedom of 
the press in the way I have just stated. Is not that what my 
friend means? 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, no; but you can not give the power to 
the President to say that in his judgment 

Mr. WEBB. One at a time. If you have got the power, first, 
to abridge the freedom of speech by passing such a law, if we 
agree on that, the next question is whether we can leave the 
Section as it is written and leave it to the President of the 
United States to determine what information will be harmful 
to the Government and useful to the enemy and therefore make 
its publication acrime. There are two propositions in section 4, 
and if we are all agreed on the first proposition—and we now 
See! to be—that the liberty of the press is not so sacred that 
we can not prohibit it from publishing matter that is useful to 
the eheiny, we have got by the first step. Then the next step 
witli: under the decisions for the last hundred years we 
Sdeane right to delegate to the President—if you say it is a 
aa oe decide what information would be useful to the 
ee se iet Congress step in and say that such in- 
i, 2 shall not be published. I contend that there are 
State ee decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
Stites that uphold that view of this proposition. 


Is that the tariff case? 





— LEN ROOT, The gentleman stated in answer to a ques- 
» and just now has repeated it, that this bill by its terms 


prohibits the 


, publication of information useful to the enemy 
and delegates 


Whet-ahen to the President only the power to determine 
enue : acter of information he deems will be useful to the 
hic vey -, WOuld like to have the gentleman point out where in 


this bil] there is an 
formation useful to eee ease monet Teen an 
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Mr. WEBB. It is in the proclamation of the President—— 

Mr. LENROOT.. Oh! 

Mr. WEBB. We do not prohibit the publication of informa- 
tion useful to the enemy, for we do not know what information 
is useful to the enemy, and therefore we delegate to the Presi- 
dent the power to determine what information it is, and then, 


if it is published. we make the publication a crime. 


Mr. LENROOT. Then if Congress does not prohibit that, 
but delegates to the President the power to do it—in other 


words it delegates to the President the power to make a law. 

Mr. WEBB. No; if the President does not make any procla- 
mation which is in the nature of a public statute, then there is 
no information which is prohibited from being published. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield further, because 
we vl want information about this? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. There are two cases, one the case of Vield 
against Clark, which the gentleman has referred to. In Field 
against Clark the sole power given to the President was to de- 
termine facts, and upon the determination of facts by him, then 
the law of Congress operated in reference to reciprocity. 

Mr. WEBB. That is what we do in this section, give him 
the power to determine whether or not the information wil! be 
useful to the enemy. That is for liim to determine. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but in Field against Clark the law gave 
to the President the power to determine whether a certain fact 
existed. To make this case parallel we have first to prohibit 
the publication of information useful to the enemy and then 
properly to delegate to the President to determine the character 
of the information. 

In the other case the gentleman is aware that those deci- 
sions were sustained on the ground that Congress had declared 
a general policy that it is impossible for Congress to follow 
in all the details, and therefore the Congress could delegate to 
the Secretary of the Interior or to the Agricultural Department 
the power to make rules and regulations to carry out the pur- 
pose of the law, but nowhere did it sustain the right to delegate 
to the Secretary of the Interior the power to make the law or 
make the prohibition. 

Mr. WEBB. Exactly what the committee did do; it gave to 
the Secretary of the Interior the power to make rules and regu- 
ations, and whoever violated them would be guilty of a crime. 

I want to say this: That if you want to undertake to desig- 
nate the character of all information that you want to pro- 
hibit the newspapers publishing during the entire war, put it 
in the bill and see where you find yourself. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you require the President to specify the 
character of the information or disclosures which would render 
the offender amenable to the law? 

Mr. WEBB. I think he would be required to describe the 
character of the information. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, the character; 
describe the act? 

Mr. WEBB. No; he would not. 

Mr. GORDON. Then the person would never know whether 
he was violating the law or not. 

Mr. WEBB. He would designate information for national 
defense, movement of troops, movement of vessels, the estab- 
lishment of forts, laying of mines, and a hundred other things 
that you can not think of and I could not think of, and that is 
why we think best to leave the character of the information to 
the President. If you want to specify these things, ahead 
and put them in and see how deep water you get into. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I want to ask the genileiman 
if he does not think that the great danger in prohibiting the 
right of the press to publish certain things is not the constitu- 
tfonal question, but is it not this, to give to one person, be he 
President of the United States or not, the power to shut out the 
light of publie opinion? 

Mr. WEBB. I admit that it is a great power to give anybody. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Is it not too great a power 
to give one man? 

Mr. WEBB. It is a great power to give one man to send 
boys away from the United States to death and battle where- 
ever he sees fit to send them—a much greater power than we give 
here. If he abuses the power, we have given the express right 
in the bill that nothing shall prohibit the criticism of every act 
that he may perform or that you and I may perform. If he 
abuses his powers; the newspapers will have a right and be 
quick to criticize him. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Suppose there was a wheat 
shortage and he sought to prohibit the information of that. 


would he not have to 


a) 
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Mr. WEBB. If he should determine that it would be useful 
to the enemy, he might prevent it. I want to say that we have 
a President that we can trust. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Yes; but we know the char- 
acteristic feature of the President to change his mind. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman touching 
the word “communicate.” I can understand why you might 
prohibit publishing; you might prohibit any efforts looking to 
publication, but the word “ communicate” is very much broader, 
and I am informed is very much broader than the word used in 
a similar act passed in England since the war started. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the act the gentleman refers to provides 
for the prohibition against publishing, communicating, collect- 
ing, recording, or attempting to publish or eliciting information 
concerning so-and-so; it is very broad. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman will not find in it the 
word “communicate.” What I am calling attention to is the 
fact that “ communicate” would seem to embrace any sort of 
communication, whether it led to or was intended to lead to 
publication, It makes it very much broader than perhaps is 
required. 

Mr. WEBB. That was left in the bill under the belief that 
the President of the United States would not prohibit the pub- 
lication and communicating of anything except it was extremely 
vital to the life of the Government. If that was so, nobody 
ought to communicate it to the public. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not quite meet the 
point. We can all agree that the President will exercise the 
power wisely, but that does not excuse us from an obligation of 
voting only such power as the necessities of the case demands. 
Now I submit to the gentleman the inquiry as to whether it is 
necessary to embrace in your prohibition any sort of communi- 
cation which would embrace a conversation that might not in 
any way have or be intended to have anything to do with publi- 
cation, which is what you are really aiming at. 

Mr. WEBB. It would be very little profit to prohibit the 
publication of a thing and then let a man verbally go upon the 
stump and proclaim it to the public by word of mouth. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would be more than a communication. 
The gentleman is assuming that “ communicate ” is the only word 
whereby you can define the offense. I suggest that is broader 
than we need. The whole question is a question of degree; 
we are all agreed as to what we desire to do. The whole ques- 
tion is how we shall do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there anything in this bill that 
would make it a criminal offense, or would the President have 
the power under the bill to make it a criminal offense to publish 
the fact that some contractor furnished embalmed beef to the 
soldiers. During the Spanish War Mr. Roosevelt and some 
others got up a round robin and denounced that kind of stuff 
vehemently, and it did a great deal of good. It may have been 
a breach of the military discipline for all that I know, but they 
dragged the matter to the light of day. Now, I want to know 
if there is anything in this bill that would authorize the Presi- 
dent or anybody else to squelch a newspaper from giving that 
kind of information to the American people? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think there is, I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend. If there were, I would not support it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One other question. Suppose it 
turned out that some general appointed by the President of the 
United States was undoubtedly incompetent for his command 
and endangering the lives of his soldiers by his incompetency, 
has the President under this proposed law or anyone else the 
right to undertake to squelch the newspapers from publishing 
criticism of that worthless general? 

Mr. WEBB. I think not. We especially preserve that right 
in line 11: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies 
of the Government or its representatives or the publication of the 
same. 

I think that protects those situations. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 25 
minutes and has 51 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WEBB. I desire to answer all of the questions I can, 
but I have promised other gentlemen some time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask if the gentleman’s atten- 
tion has been directed to the fact that this section would .cover 
a private conversation or a private letter. For illustration, sup- 


pose under this section the President should forbid com 
ing news of the movement of treops, and a squad of 
should go down the road and a farmer who saw the; 
house should say to a neighbor, “I saw a squad of sok 
this morning,” does the gentleman think that he wou! 
and could be punished under this section? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He undoubtedly could be. 

Mr. WEBB. I doubt it very much. De minimis | 
lex. That would be too small a matter for the Gov 
take hold of, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would call the gentleman's »;. 
to the fact that that maxim does not apply in crimins| | 

Mr. RANDALL, Suppose the President had prohi\)i 
publication of information with reference to the mo 
this squad of troops from one point to another, under ¢) 
the gentleman has just read the press would still have ¢ 
to criticize that act, and in criticising that act necesssri}y yh, 
would give the information as to the movements, woul 7) 
not? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know that they would. 

Mr. RANDALL. You provide that the newspapers : 
cize any act. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; any refusal to let the public kiio 
things or the character of things. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then the information would | 
the act of criticism. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. I confess that T think 
friends are “running rabbits,” while we are after the yey! 
“bear ” in this fight, and, of course, you can assume that 4 bad 
President will do a lot of things, abuse a lot of laws. <A} | 
are subject to abuse, but because a man can be indicted 
murder when he is not guilty, or for assault when he i: 
nocent, is no reason why we should not have laws «gainst as- 
sault and murder, and because it is possible to abuse 
this is no reason why we should not bring the law into ( 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I want to be as brief as I can in recurring 
to the questions of the distinguished gentleman from Missour 
[Mr. CrarK]. Do the last six words in the proviso refer, as I 
assume, to the preceding language of the proviso, or to the lan 
guage of the section above? If they refer to the proviso, the 
criticism can only be made upor such facts as are permitted to 
be published. 

Mrz: WEBB. Yes; of course, that is correct. Otherwise you 
would not need to have any law if you were to allow the criti- 
cism to expose and publish all of the facts and information us 
ful to the enemy. 

Mr. McCORMITCK. Previsely, Then all facts gh ublie: 
of which ‘is forbidden by the President must remain hidden fron 
the public. 

Mr. WEBB. That is true, and why not? If the Commander 
in Chief, who is probably more interested in the success of this 
Government than anyone else, says that a fact is useful to t 
enemy, why should you want to publish it in your newspapers: 

Mr. McCORMICK. Beeause, even confessing the gentle 
estimate of his capacity, I still believe that he is not all 
omnipotent. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the same thing, but I think he is wis 
enough to keep proper facts from these newspapers wlio Want to 
publish everything about the Government, whether useful to 
the enemy or not, when they ought not to be allowed to doit 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yeu: 
It is not that we do not desire a law, but does this section aiion 
a law? Can the President of the United States make a cr 
Does not the Congress first have to declare the crime, ane tc 
you may authorize the President to make rules and recuiato! 
respecting it? dia 

Mr. WEBB. We have been discussing that point for te 
hour. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I do not desire to discuss it wil) thes 
tleman except to give my opinion. ae 
Mr. WEBB. I have been reading from several Supreme © 

opinions on that very question. . 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But those cases are distin 
this bill. Congress can not empower the President © ” 
States to create, to prescribe a crime; Congress oe st first pre 
scribe what is a ‘crime. A crime must be ereated ana ™ 
by proclamation. . 
Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. On the same question tal '™ 
sked by the Speaker and was just asked a moment 1°, | Wo" 
like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if, voc” 
provisions of this section, the newspapers would | not be 
vented from mentioning an act like the failur 


S his 


S pass 
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tion to the Dardanelles, and if they could not mention the act 
itself, they could not, of course, criticize the President or criti- 
cize the expedition or anything in connection with it. Now, 
certainly nothing better for the English people was done than 
in connection with this particular criticism of the War Depart- 
ment of Great Britain. ; 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think any man would prohibit the 
publication of what the gentleman calls the failure at the Darda- 
velles, I do not think the President would prohibit or try to 
prohibit it. Now, gentlemen, if this House wants to turn a 
newspaper loose to publish whatever it pleases, in whatever 
manner it pleases, wherever it pleases, and let it go wherever 
it pleases, carrying all sorts of information useful to the enemy, 
the House has the right to do it. We worked over this matter 
very patiently, and we thought we had a section on which we 
could ql agree by allowing a man who is supposed and probably 
has as much interest as any man in making a success of this 
eountry in this war, to describe these important things that an 
enemy ought not to get hold of and nobody ought to publish. 

Mr. OSBORNE, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Just for a question. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
The country has been in war now for a month, I want to ask the 
ventleman under the self-imposed censorship which now exists 
if there has been any publication to his knowledge that would 
ive comfort and aid to the enemy? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, I can not answer that. I understand possibly 
some newspapers have violated this agreement. I do not know 
which ones, however; but my friend knows that this agreement 
they made did not bind everybody. Some newspaper may want 
to get a “scoop,” and it will publish a great deal of very 
important stuff that the enemy may desire to see, whereas reli- 
able newspapers will carry out their agreement. But we ought 
to have a law to make the fellow who does not want to do it 
do it, and the newspapers which are willing to keep the censor- 
ship, which they have agreed to now, ought to be willing to 
stand by this “ censorship ” that we have provided in section 4, 
because it will make the other fellow who does not want to obey 
it obey it. Now, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want really to stand by the committee and 
stand by the administration, but at the same time, in view of 
the criticisms that are made in the public press I want to ask 
the gentleman this question. 

Mr. WEBB. I am perfectly willing to answer. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire to ask just this one question. In this 
afternoon’s daily Times, in the editorial column, this appears: 

The nations at war in Europe have spent about a hundred billions of 
inoney, have lost millions of lives, have been fighting desperately for 
almost three years, yet free speech still lives among them. 

Every day Northcliffe and a dozen others in England; Harden and a 
hundred others in Germany; representatives of free speech in France, 
Italy, Greece, and even Turkey, print and say that which in the United 
States under the espionage bill would put a man in jail. 

Here is the question: Is that statement correct? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I think not, because there is no espionage 
bill yet, and there will be none until the President of the United 
States by solemn act proclaims that certain character of infor- 
mation would be useful to the enemy and thereby tell the news- 
papers not to publish it. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield for one other ques- 
Uon? I recognize, and everybody recognizes, the frankness with 
Which the gentleman is discussing this bill, but I want to ask 
this question: If it is conceded that there has been no damage 
in this month of war by the newspapers taking the usual 
course whch they have taken, is not there danger of doing more 
liarm by the enactment of this section than it would be from 
What infractions there might come—— 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, I think the newspapers are honestly trying 
‘o carry out the agreement of censorship, but this is intended to 
Inake them all carry out and have a law to punish the dishonest 
fellow who violates the law. I will ask my friend from Minne- 
Sota to yield some of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Speaker, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
‘nan from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

_Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the bill under 
consideration is really a very important measure and it did ap- 
ner to this committee who considered it that it was necessary 
saa a such legislation as this ought to be prepared and pre- 
oman to the House for action. The bill, as you will notice, 
ann i great many subjects and, although section 4 of Title I 
and 7 os to be the storm center, there is a vast field of important 
then legislation promulgated in this proposed measure. 
ven pet however we may differ as to the paragraph which 
onan this discussion, we ought to remember that the 
may be heeds at this time this legislation in order that we 

© properly protected and also because part of it is to ex- 


ist after the war in time of peace and is intended to cover 
those matters which were brought to light immediately prior 
to this state of war upon which we have entered, and which 
seem to be without adequate legislation to enable the Govern- 
ment to take hold of and deal with them. You will notice in 
the bill that the first title covers what has been called the sub- 
ject of “espionage.” I do not know whether the title is a good 
one or not, or whether it fully and clearly expresses what is con- 
veyed by the language of the first part of the bill itself. See- 
tion 1, under Title I, is a provision for the punishment of any- 
one obtaining information improperly, or with an improper pur- 
pose behind the obtaining of it. Section 2 is a provision pun- 
ishing the communication or transmission of that information 
to any foreign country or to any country wherein there is in- 
surrection or to either party to the insurrection in such coun- 
try. Section 3 is intended to be a punishment for the violation 
of a trust, and in that connection also where one is intrusted 
with the care and custody of valuable documents or papers it 
is intended to cover and provides for punishing gross negligence 
by which the document or paper is lost or comes into the pos- 
session of those who are not entitled to receive it. In regard 
to the first two sections, the bill differs radically from the one 
that was presented in the House and committed to us for con- 
sideration. oi 

Upon discussion and examination of these sections there was 
written into them that which safeguards the provisions from 
being applied to any innocent person. Some one asked the 
question, ‘ Could not one be arrested who had maps and plans, 
and so forth, in his possession?” Certainly he might. There 
is no law passed that can prevent a man from being arrested on 
suspicion of a violation of the law. But the vital thing in all 
legislation is to see that no man can be convicted of a crime 
unless certain essential elements of criminality are found in the 
ease. 

Now, the committee wrote into these sections what is and 
forever ought to be the qualifying element in almost every 
criminal statute. It is true that with relation to food laws and 
other matters of that character the mere prohibition of a thing 
constitutes a criminal act, whether or not there be any intent 
to do wrong. As, for instance, to forbid the adulteration of 
some article of food that has to be sold to the public. The 
public has a right to have the article just as it is or as it 
ought to be, without the adulteration. And a prohibitive stat- 
ute may be passed which declares that the simple adulteration 
may be an offense, and in that class of cases the question of 
intent is eliminated. 

But the thing that is vital in all other criminal legislation is 
the intent. And the committee has written into these sections 
the necessary requirement of intent. Whoever with intent or 
knowledge or reason to believe that the information to be ob- 
tained is to be used to the injury of the United States—in re- 
spect to any of the matters which follow in that section—shall 
be guilty of a crime and be punished. The touchstone that must 
be applied is with what intent did the man obtain the plans, 
the documents, or the articles, or the information? It must be 
with the intent to injure the United States. And upon whom 
does the burden of proof rest in the trial of such a criminal 
case? It rests upon the Government. 

Some one said, “ You are making it too difficult for the Gov- 
ernment to prove the intent.” I submit you can never make if 
too difficult by the requirement of the prosecution to prove 
every essential element of criminality. It is necessary that 
everything which constitutes the crime shall be proved and the 
burden of proving the intent rests upon the Government in 
every one of these cases, so that no innocent man is imperiled 
by the enactment of this into statute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. GRAHAM of .Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The words “with intent” do 
not appear at all in section 4. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Pardon me, but I am coming 
to that. I will not disturb my course of reasoning now. I will 
answer that when I reach it. 

Mr. SWIFT. Is it a statutory regulation that you have to 
prove intent? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If this statute read “ who- 
ever obtains any of these documents shall be guilty of a crime,” 
no intent need be proved. But the committee has carefully 
guarded innocent people who might communicate, who might 
obtain a photograph of some public work connected witht the 
defense of the country, from being held liable for a criminal act, 
because the Government must prove affirmatively by some act 
or deed or word that the person obtaining it bad a guilty pur- 








pose, to wit, to injure the United States. Now, that applies to 
the first two sections, 

Section 3 has not the intent in it, because it is a breach of 
trust, and the simple requirement there is “ whoever shall will- 
fully and without proper authority ” do the things enumerated 
in that section. That furnishes the basis for conviction under 
that section. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON (continuing). For me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that it also punishes gross negligence without 
acting willfully? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I said that. The first part 
is “ whoever willfully communicates or transmits or attempts 
to communicate or transmit the same to any person, or ’—an- 
other case—“ willfully retains the same or fails to deliver it on 
demand to the person lawfully entitled to receive it,” and then it 
goes on, “or other gross negligence.” There no willfulness is 
charged. The only thing to be proved in this latter respect is 
gross negligence. But you must prove such facts and circum- 
stances as will convince the jury that the article in question 
was lost and its possession parted with through gross negli- 
gence on the part of the man who was intrusted with its cus- 
tody. Surely it is not going too far under this clause to say 
that the custodian of important decuments and papers connected 
with the pubiic defense must exercise care and caution to pre- 
serve them from being lost? 

Now we come to section 4. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield a moment on section 3? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How broad is the word “information” in the 
second line? Is it limited by the words that follow it? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My attention was first called 
in a critical way to that language and the context to-day, and 
it is my purpose to offer an amendment to section 3 of this kind, 
namely, to insert in line 10, on page 35, after the word “ to” and 
before the word “ control,” the word “or.” Then to strike out 
of line 11, “or being intrusted with any information” and 
insert the word “any.” So that up to this point the paragraph 
would read: 

Whoever. having possession of, access to, or control over, any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic 
negative, blue print, plan, model, instrument, appliance, or note bcetong- 
ing to the United States relating to the national defense— 

And so forth. 

And then to take the words “or being intrusted by any such 
person with any information relating te the national defense ” 
and insert them in the fifteenth line, after the word “ defense.” 
This would make the whole paragraph read down to this point: 

Whoever, having possession of, access to, or control over, any docu- 
ment, writing, “ode book signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic 
negative, blue print, plan, medel, instrument, appliance, or note, belong- 
ing to, intended for, or under the control of the United States relating 
to the national defense, or being intrusted with any information relating 
to the national defense, willfully and without proper autherity com- 
municates— ¥ 

And so forth. 

Then I think that section would be perfected and meet the 
objection which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tremp.e] 
called my attention to here in the House. 

As the language stands, it might be susceptible of misinter- 
pretation. For instance, you could read it, eliminating the 
unnecessary words, “ Whoever having possession of information 
communicates.” A man might receive information from some one 
in the service, a son or a brother, and thus become possessed of 
information relating to the national defense and communicate 
it to some one else, because it says “ To any other person,” aud 
thereby place himself under the condemnation ef the act. But 
with these words changed that result can not be reached, and 
you will have thef a consistent and harmonious enactment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman kindly suggest that 
change again? I did not quite follow it before. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The change is after the word 
“to,” in line 10, insert the word “or”; strike out of line 11 
the words “or being intrusted with any information,” and sub- 
stitute therefor the word “ any ”; then, in line 15, after the word 
“defense,” insert the words “or being intrusted by any such 
person with uny information relating to the national defense.” 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question ? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The words “ any such person,” if that amend- 
ment should be adopted, would relate back and apply only to 
persons having possession ef, xecess to, contrel ever, these doct- 
ments, writings, note books, and so forth? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT, Suppose an Army officer intrust: 
with some information, but did not have contro! 
various things, and this information had no relati: 
the words “any such person” are used in that cs 
would not be a crime. In other words, to make it ; 
officer would have to have control over those thines. 
might have no relation to information that was giv, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That may be.) 
rect that if you think there is any loophole there ; 

I think the language, however, as suggested will in: 
vision quite clear and better than it is now, and | 
from a great many of the constructions that mich | 
that language. Besides, the section is applied to )) 
ing custody, contrel, possession, or access to the thi: 
ated, and a military officer not having custody, ani so 
giving information could be dealt with, and the pers: 
the information could be dealt with under the jy 
tions if there was any guilty intent, and if there was , 
to wrong the United States there would not be sny 
there ought not to be any. 

Now, as to section 4, Lagree with the gentleman fr 
[Mr. Igor] in what he said in his discussion of the |: 
constitutional question relating to freedom of speecl ; 
press, for he holds that every Government has thi 
power to contre] the freedom of speech or of the pix 
fense of its own life, as well as in defense of a questi 
health or morals of the community, and that constitu 
vision must be interpreted always with that thougit 
Already we have exhibits of how the freedom of speech is . 
tailed. We have numerous examples of how the freedom o 
press is restricted, and yet the constitutional provisio: 
violated. 

There are difficulties connected with this section 4, and I « 
not think that there was any wnanimity of opinion in rec 
it on the part of the membership of the Judiciary Comiity 
I believe that those who finally framed this section ani } 
sented it to the House presented the very best thoug 
subject which they could muster at that time. 

It has been debated here as to whether or not 2 crime js 
denounced by the language of this section, and the question 
illegal delegated power, as a defect, is also suggested. It si 
to me that a crime is properly denounced by the language \ 
the committee has used: 

Whoever violates any such prohibition shall be punished. 


And the question of delegating power to make 
regulations, the breach of which will constitute a crin 
is too well settled to be questioned. The power is « 
given under this section to the President to issue a pro 
and to say what, if anything, shall be prohibited from com- 
munication or publication, and this bill declares that who 
violates the prohibition shall be guilty of a crime and 
punished. 

But, after all, that point in and of itself, if every! 
were satisfactory, is a minor matter, for it is easy fo 
change the language of this act so that it would n 
tions made by gentlemen who have criticized it. THe: 
spend no time touching that feature in relation to t! 

The word “communicating” there, as the 
Kentucky [Mr. Sureriey] ‘said, does present soni 
that might lead to action which you would not wis! 
taken, or create criminal liability not intended to | 
contemplation of this law. 

The words “in his judgment,” in line 7, of page 2 
highly important words. The President may declare by pr 
mation what “in his judgment” is of such a character Ur 
might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. McOORMICK. Mr. Speaker, may I inter 
tleman at that point? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
not just for a moment. 

That brings us to consider what it would be 
prove if one were to preceed to convict a prison 
violation of this section. 

The first step would be the proclamation of the bem’ 
and the second to establish what the thing is (!: 5 
prohibited, and the third would be to establish (ic 
of that thing in the press, and your case is con)! 
“in his judgment ” remain would foreciose the ques nese 
or not the thing prohibited “might be useful to | a 
The jury could not consider that, for the decision | "| 
dent would be final. an 

You will notice by this recital of the steps leadins 0°" 
tion and the words “in his judgment” remainins 1) (°° ™ 
would take out of the jury trial the offer of proo! 


gent! 


I would rat! 
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hether or not the thing communicated or published in 
violation of the President's proclamation “ is useful to the 
enemy.” Perhaps if the words “in his judgment were stricken 
out it might leave the question to be determined by the jury 
er or not the thing published after being prohibited was 
thing that was useful to the enemy. But we have attached 
proviso to this paragraph which calls for consideration. The 
proviso is an effort to make the section entirely consonant with 
the demands of the Constitution, namely, nothing in this section 
shall be taken to abridge the right of criticism, discussion, and 
comment. I do not quote the words literally, but the sub- 
stance of them. The thought that prevails, in my judgment, 
with respect to that provision, is this: Does not that provision, 
when given its full and complete force and effect, destroy the 
first part of the section? I do not know how the discussion can 
be carried on or the criticism successfully made unless the 
subject of the criticism be disclosed and enter into the discus- 
sion, hat would seem to involve revealing the thing pro- 

bited. 

"7 creat deal has been said about the newspaper press being 
higher and greater than the law. That is aside from the ques- 
tion that we are to consider. Something has been said here 
about what newspaper editorials have expressed upon this sub- 
ject, That is not to be considered by us. We ought to take 
into account only the existing conditions in this state of war, 
to ascertain what evils ought to be corrected by legislation, 
and then proceed to correct them. On the other hand, the appeal 
of the Constitution must come up to every one of us, and I 
would rather a thousand times err on the side of avoiding the 
making of legislation at all than to err on the side of inflicting 
a limitation upon the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press, both of which are so essentially necessary to the welfare 
of my country. 

There are a number of other things that must be discussed, 
that ought to be discussed, which should not be left to the 
judgment of any one man or set of men as to whether or not 
they should be prohibited. 

The suggestions that have been made on this floor as to the 
treatment of soldiers, how they are fed, clothed, and handled, 
the policy under which the war is being conducted, and a hun- 
dred subjects that would spring to our minds that ought not to 
be prohibited but that ought to be freely discussed for the 
welfare of the country, are subjects of national importance 
whose discussion ought, not to be left to any one man or any set 
of men; and it is better to meet whatever evil may ensue from 
ihe discussion of them than to throttle the discussion and pre- 
vent the airing of evils that exist which will make against the 
welfare of the country and its success in the war. My own 
mind has reached the conclusion with respect to this section, and 
I give notice now, Mr. Speaker, that it is my intention to move 
to strike out of this bill section 4 [applause] and to leave the 
bill in all of its other provisions, with whatever slight amend- 
ments your wisdom may think ought to be made to them, to 
stand as the act of this House. 

I believe at this time that more evil will ensue from the 
enacthhent of section 4 than any possible good that may come 
by reason of it being written into this law. [Applause.] I have 
tried to show the difficulties that surround its enactment. I 
‘ippreciate what our distinguished chairman has said with ref- 
erence to the work of the committee in endeavoring to frame 
language that would meet the situation. This bill originally is 
hot the work of a Member of this House, but it came to us as an 
‘ppeal practically from a coordinate branch of the Government 
for aid in legislation to enable them to meet and successfully 
deal with the evils that have been shown to exist. That appeal 
ought to meet with a generous response at our hands, and it was 
in the endeavor to meet the appeal and provide law for treating 
peg pen of the difficulty that this bill in its entirety was 

ramed, 

_ Those who compare them will see that the language of this 
‘ection and the section in the Senate bill have the same diffi- 
culty, if there is no language in this bill denouncing the crime, 
— is there in the Senate bill, which says that the President 
mc aan we regulations; no proclamation goes forth, but he 
ian coe regulations, and whoever violates those regula- 
Pe £ any of the enumerated matters included in the 
—— bill would be guilty of a crime. 
thi nee has suggested that we attempt to enumerate in 
restricting + the things that are forbidden, confining it and 
aan aan — those which are nominated in the law; but any 
thorough} reflects must concede that it would be impossible to 
enumerate ee all the subjects; that if we begin to 
of this ea Y should be set forth and included in the language 
thems de on. Hence it is, facing these difficulties, facing 
incertainties, facing the question of possibly interfering 
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with the right of free speech and a free press, that I am going 
to ask, so far as my voice and reasoning may have influence, 
that the Members of this House join me in eliminating section 4 
from this proposed measure. 

I do not wish to go over oll the sections in their order, but I 
think even a casual reading will give to the reader a conception 
of language intended to meet and correct conditions and evils 
that do exist and are not fancied but real. The next title is 
that which relates to vessels in port. Surely this is necessary. 

Mr. BATHRICK, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Before the gentleman leaves section 4 I 
would like to ask him does he think that any information re- 
lating to national defense that might be useful to the enemy 
should be published ? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not. 

Mr. BATHRICK. If you strike out this section, every body 
will have a right to publish that, will they not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. They have the right to-day. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I understand that; but the law is for the 
purpose of prohibiting the right of anyone to communicate in- 
formation to the enemy that might injure the country. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think anybody who does it 
with a guilty purpose can be caught and dealt with under the 
preceding sections of the bill, and anybody who merely publishes 
matters here at home and does it in the discharge of what seems 
to him to be a duty by way of criticism ought not to be prose- 
cuted nor punished under any portion of the bill. 

I wish to state, in partial answer to this question, something 
that came to my knowledge with relation to the conduct of the 
press at this time. 

A matter of really serious importance became known to some 
of the staff gathering information for publication. Upon the 
request of the head of a department of Government, no publi- 
cation of that fact was made, although practically every news- 
paper in New York, Philadelphia, and Washington knew of the 
instance. 

Another thing: When the St. Louis went out as the first 
armed merchantman, you can recall that there was not a line 
in any paper telling of her departure. Although she was saluted 
as she passed down into New York Bay by the craft that were 
in the harbor, there was not a line to tell the world that she 
had started on her perilous voyage across the sea. I am told 
that in many other respects—yes; in every respect—the press 
of the country has been rendering loyal service in observing 
the requests made to it with respect to publishing things that 
were deemed inadvisable. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is quite right in stating thai 
the press has put a patriotic censorship on itself. I would like 
to hear the gentleman discuss the difference between a censor- 
ship, so called, which would prevent by black brushing out cer- 
tain articles that appear from day to day, and this general 
proclamation of the President by which a man will know in 
advance that if he publishes certain information he will be 
committing a crime. Which would be the more onerous on the 
press and the more inconvenient to the public? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The censorship would be 
more onerous on the press than this law, because this law re- 
quires the President to issue a proclamation and say that A B 
is prohibited, and the papers would thus know and understand 
that A B is prohibited because it might be of service to the 
enemy. And if the provision is violated, the newspaper must 
answer for that specific thing, of which it had due notice. But 
a bad President could forbid matter so as to prevent our people 
from learning things which they should know. 

When you create a censorship of the press you authorize the 
blue pencil to regulate and control the publications in news- 
papers, which is a decided innovation and would be an infringe- 
ment of the rights and the freedom of the press and a most 
un-Amertean institution. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman and I agree on that—that 
the censorship would be much more onerous and burdensome 
than this law; but has it not become necessary abroad to exer- 
cise the censorship during a period of this war? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not answer that, be- 
eause I do not know exactly what the conditions abroad are. 
I know this, however, that the censorship abroad has been the 
subject of severe criticism, and the public unrest to-day is de 
manding fuller disclosures of everything, and the Governinent 
will be obliged to yield to that demand, for no man or set of 
men can mantain a position in the face of a united and earnest 
cemand of the people of the country. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Before the gentleman concludes—because 
I know the House will be glad to have the benefit of his judg- 
ment—will he not speak of the possibility of enumerating the 
subjects of publication which might be forbidden. The gentle- 
man has considered that question, I know,.and his judgment 
will carry weight with the House. I think I disagree with him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I thought of two ways by 
which the objections to this paragraph might be removed. My 
colleague on the committee, Mr. VoLsTEAD, suggested that prob- 
ably the striking out of the words “in his judgment,” in the 
seventh line, would work a result that would make it accept- 


able. The striking out of those words would not give a remedy, 
but would destroy the strength of the paragraph by leaving 


to the jury to determine whether the fact prohibited would, if 
published, be “ useful to the enemy.” 


The two ways that occurred to me, however, were these: 
First, to write into this section the question of intent and 
knowledge. Beginning in the eighth line, by striking out the 
word “ violates,” after the word ‘‘ whoever,” and inserting the 


words “with intent or knowledge or reason to beiieve” that 
the publishing or attempt to publish or communicate or attempt 
to communicate the forbidden or prohibited things relating to 
the national defense would be not only in the proclamation but 
would be useful to the enemy. This would make the finding of 
the intent to give out information that might be useful to the 
enemy. 

The difficulty is apparent to anybody, for that would rele- 
gate the whole question to a jury, the jury would determine 
every fact in connection with it, and the probabilities are that 
except in some extreme case that would inflame the public mind 
and drive men away from a cool, calm, deliberate judgment ; 
you would never secure a conviction in a case of the violation 
of the prohibition, 

In consequence an attempt to enumerate the things to which 
the right of publication would be restricted would be difficult. 
But I confess that I could not frame language that would satis- 
factorily enumerate to my mind the things that should properly 
be the subject placed within the power of the President to be 
included in any proclamation of prohibition. As I said a few 
moments ago, in view of these difficulties I feel that you can 
afford to strike that section from the bill without harming the 
bill, and we will be able to manage our affairs through the vol- 
untary aid and help of the press, which has already been loyally 
offered, and without suffering serious injury to our country or 
her cause. 

‘The next provision is new and relates to “ injuring vessels.” 

Iiveryone can understand why a provision of that kind is 
necessary. We have had object lessons to teach us. 

Title LV relates to “interference with foreign commerce by 
violent means.” There may be a question involved in this title 
as to how far we are intruding upon the domain of State legis- 
lation; but it was thought by the committee that so long as the 
section was restricted to those things which entered into foreign 
commerce and any effort to hinder or impede that commerce by 
destroying plants and works it would be a proper subject for 
lederal legislation. 

The next title, V, relates to the enforcement of neutrality, 
and I am sure that when you read the sections under this title 
you will agree that there is nothing therein that is severe or 
drastie or improper. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
there in connection with Title IV? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain the necessity 
for the National Government taking jurisdiction over matters 
which are entirely of local concern, and which the State juris- 
dictions can amply take charge of? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But they are not entirely 
local. If what is embodied in the gentleman’s questions were 
true—that the States could deal with these subjects success- 
fully—it might be that this section would be wrong; but, unhap- 
pily, it is not the case. What we want to get at is those efforts. 
to interfere by violence with the exercise of rights that belong 
to the American citizen in respect to foreign commerce that can 
be legitimately carried on during a time of war. You can best 
check and hinder these attacks by the aid of the Federal power. 
By the aid of the Secret Service branch of the General Gov- 
ernment you can better succeed in locating and pursuing—often 
from State to State, where the State authorities would be lim- 
ited by the State lines and be unable to do effective work—the 
malefactors of violence. I said, in speaking of this paragraph, 
that it approaches the border line of what ought to be or ought 
not to be in Federal legislation; but in view of its affecting the 
continuance and freedom of foreign commerce we thought that 


will the gentleman yield 
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in order to meet difficulties on the part of States iy , : 
it separately, we ought to make a provision by whic! os). 
eral power, with all of its resources and all of its vt 
should pursue those who seek to violate the law 

to destroy property for their own malicious purposes 
to interfere with the exercise of legal rights on 
American citizens. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there anything to interf 
National Government, throught its officers, pursu 
activities the gentleman has so eloquently spoken 
this authority being vested in the National Govern), 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think there j; 
this provision is necessary to clothe the Federa] 
with full scope and power to prevent the mischief 
tion is aimed to correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, I grant you, it cor 
ity to prosecute those crimes in the courts cf the | 
but they are still crimes under State law and 
officials can ferret them out with the same autho 
this provision. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have 
as I can the question of the gentleman, : nd TI shall 
finish the remarks I have to make. The next sect 
to the “enforcement of neutrality,” and needs 
The next relates to the “seizure of arms,” abou 
is some difficulty in existing law and this section 
to enlarge the power and give the Government co 
this subject. 

The next three titles relate to “ disturbance of 
tions”’ and interfering in the matter of “ passpo 
and so forth. 

Title IX relates to the counterfeiting of the Gove: 
which ought to be earefully guarded, especially ji 
with passports and any public document that mig! 
interfere with our neutral relations with other cou 

Title X relates to search warrants, and with to 


answer 


title 1 have a suggestion to make, that there ou 
serted into this section a provision which wou! 
search warrant provided for herein “to the enfo 


any of the matters defined in preceding section: | I 
partment of Justice indulges altogether too mucl 

of search and seizure to be consonant with the p 

the Constitution of the United States, and IT would ; 

this right conferred by section 10 limited to the e 

of the matters legislated upon in the preceding sec 

The use of the mails, Title XI, speaks for itself 
follow several “ general provisions ” which help to « 
language of the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will not the gentleman explain Title NI? 
Ts not that covered by existing postal regulations and | 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would rather | 
other member of the committee answer that question | 
undertake to answer it myself, because I have not in co 
with the article examined the existing laws upon that subj 
and I do not wish to make a statement that I have not 
verified. 

Mr. WEBB. I can say to my friend I do not think there ts 
any law now prohibiting the mailing of such matter as el 
the section. That is why we wrote it in there. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is my impressio 

Now, I wish to say in conclusion, a great deal has been 
lished and spoken with reference to this act. We lave scare 
considered a more important matter than this since | 
ration of war, and if we eliminate section 4 of Title I. 1: 
sure that we ought all to unite heartily and cordially in 
this measure and giving the benefit of its provisions to tie a 
ministrative or executive department of our Governne! 
have all said we want to uphold the hands of the Presi it, we 
want to uphold the hands of the Department of Justice, we wu 
to uphold those who are charged with the execution of Tiel 
and the maintenance of peace and order in our own Nilust, ene 
we can do this best by the enactment into law of this propose’ 
bill which the Judiciary Committee of the House his 
for your consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. May I ask how much time the gentlemen 
Minnesota has left and how much I have left? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mines 
has 35 minutes and the gentleman from North Carolina has > 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp], a member of the committee, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which has for | — 
pleted purpose prosecution in the civil dourts of criminal actions. 
Sometimes the discussion may have gone far afield or Ube" 
tions may have been made that it possibly incorporates a 
tary law, but those suggestions are not well taken. It Is 
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purpose of and the practice “under this bill to preserve the 
criminal Code, to make certain cases arising under that code 
triable in civil courts, triable before a jury, before a judge who 
instructs the jury as to the law, so that in so far as anything 
offensive to American ideals of justice is eoncerned this bill 
contains nothing. Upon the other hand it seeks to include 
matters Which are not at present covered in existing law for 
oye great purpose, and that is the protection of the United 
S+ntoe of Ameriea. The bill in its very first provision contains 
‘hat which is the gist-of the entire bill when it speaks under 
the title of espionage of information “to be used for the injury 
of the United States.” Now, this is the controlling feature in 
tho entire bill, something to be used to the injury of the United 
states. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will yield. I should have preferred to wait 
until 1 made further progress in my remarks, but I will yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think that should be confined to the military injury of the 
United States, not merely commercial or financial injury? 

Mr. GARD. I think the purpose of the bill is that it is a 
wilitary injury to the United States; it-is an injury to Amer- 
ican arms; it is any attempt to bring about anything which 
may be useful to an enemy, and since the bill carries that in 
its different provisions, clearly and manifestly the intent of 
the bill is to promote the success of American arms and pre- 
vent useful information being carried to an enemy. The Dill 
has been discussed, properly discussed, under two heads, one 
head affecting the constitutional right, the other head being 
the question of expediency or of propriety, if one may use that 
term. Article I of the amendment to the Constitution provides 
“that Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press.” The freedom of 
speech and the freedom of the press stand upon the same basis 
of constitutional right. They derive their authority from the 
same article. One is as great as the other. However, this 
article of the amendment must be construed in the words of 
the Constitution coming before that, and I refer to seetion $ 
of Article I, which provides that “ Congress nay make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces,” 
and that it may “make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States or in any department or officer thereof. 

It is the idea, as expressed in the Constitution, that every 
law for its proper operation is necessary to be clothed in the 
tlesh and blood of power. Therefore, constitutional authority is 
expressly given to the Congress to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval forces and to make 
ul laws neeessary for the purpose of carrying into execution 
all the powers in the Constitution contained. The authority to 
protect and defend the Government in time of war transeends 
all other authority. 

Now, some gentlemen have contended here on the floor that 
this law is not constitutional, or perhaps one section of the law 
Is hot constitutional. namely, section 4. Before I come to that 
I may say, as other gentlemen have said, that there can be little 
genuine or well-taken objection made to the language of any 
part of this bill except where one considers section 4 as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam] has considered it, 
hot from a constitutional standpoint, not from a legal stand- 
point since he was frank enough to give his approval to its 
legality, but from the standpoint of practical difficulty. I take 
it that the sections in the bill regulating actual espionage and 
regulating the different elements of neutrality are all provisions 
Which are absolutey necessary at this time to be incorporated 
in the law of the land. T agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that in this particular section 4 it comes within the 
rule laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the rases cited by those who have spoken before me, and with 
Special reference to the citations-in the Grimaud case, as ap- 
pearing on page 506 and following, in Volume 220 of the United 
States Reports. So that the only thing after that to which our 
meme gr is hrought as affecting the constitutionality of sec- 

m + is that there has been no language defining what the 
prohibition is, 

“nee ae ho fault with that, since I deem it to be neces- 
hibition cai in the language use in the bill that the pro- 
of there het a ned is legal and in a statutory way made. But 
Sith: low a doubt in the mind of anyone in this House. that 

‘gal prohibition is not male, I would suggest, as I have 
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possibly language similar to this might be employed, and I offer 
it merely as a suggestion: 

That during any national emergeney resulting from a war to which 
the United States is a party or from threat of such a war, the publish- 
ing or communicating or the atiempt to publish or communicate any 
information relating to the national defense that is or might be useful 
to the enemy is hereby prohibited. 

Then, following the language used in section 4 of this bill, 
which provides that the President may issue his proclamation 
after this law has first established a prohibitory feature there- 
for. But I speak of that as covering the pessible defect which 
some gentlemen have imagined to exist in the law. For myself 
I do not believe it to exist and do not therefore especially 
urge it. 

Now, we come to consider what section 4 is, and around that 
section has waged the entire contention this afternoon. It has 
been asserted that there are practical difficulties, and the gen- 
tleman from fllinois [Mr. McCormick] has asked the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grawam] to give the House the 
benefit of his valued opinion upon the question of incorporating 
in the bill a number of things which the Senate bill carries 
The Senate bill enumerates a number of items, and then fol 
lows in language which is practically similar to the language 
used in the House bill. The Senate bill provides that there 
“shall be a proclamation and promulgation thereof with respect 
to the publishing of any information concerning the movements, 
humbers, description, condition, or dispesition of any of the 
armed forces, ships, aireraft, or war material ef the United 
States, or with respect to the plans or ceonduet of any naval 
or military operation, er with respect to any works or measures 
undertaken for or connected with or intended for the fortifi 
cation or defense of any place, or any other information relat- 
ing te the public defense.” 

The difference between that and the House bill is that the 
House bill makes of general charaeter the publication of any 
thing relating to the national defense which may be useful to 
the enemy. 

The phase of intent is incorporated in this bill, beeause when 
you use the linguage “ useful to the enemy ” thereby is created 
the element of intent which makes the violation of this par- 
tieular law an offense against this country, against these United 
States, for to furnish information useful to the enemy is herein 
denominated an offense against the United States, and one so 
furnishing such information can not but have evil intent. 

Again I find myself in agreement with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that it is both unnecessary and possibly improper 
to set out the different things which are intended to be pro 
hibited, since there is only one thing intended to be prohibited, 
and that is the information of character useful to the enemy. 
When we consider this bill as we are now discussing it, limited 
to the practical difficulties of its observance, I would say that I 
find no fault, and have found no fault, with the attitude of those 
who control the press of our eountry. I believe that the editors 
and the owners of the newspapers of the United States of Amer 
ica are among our most loyal citizens, and that they would do 
everything to advance the interests of the United States and noth- 
ing at all to interfere with their success. But when we assume 
that to be true, and emphatically it is true, we must realize as a 
practical matter of fact that there may exist—unfortunately there 
may exist—in our country either newspapers or newspaper inen 
who are not guided by the high ideals of which L have spoken 
and of which 1 know almost universally newspapers and news- 
paper nen are guided. And, like every other criminal statute— 
and this is a criminal statute—it is not intended as a punish 
ment or deterrent for the great majority of the people, but if 
is intended for the protection of the majority of the people 
against the criminal, against the man who willfully and pur 
posely would give aid and useful information to the enemy. So 
in that sense—and that is the only sense in which it can be 
properly considered—I do not think it presents any practical 
difficulty to the newspapers of the United States. On the con- 
trary, it seemed to me that the newspapers would welcome a 
law of this kind. They can say, as they have already said, “ We 
stand behind the Commander in Chief of our Army and naval 
forces; we are ready at any time to curtail our news items so 
that there may be no possibility of any information creepin 
therefrom which might be useful to the enemy.” 

All of the great newspapers of our country have done this. 
and from the great newspapers and the press associations of 
the country the news is flashed out all over the country, from 
north to south and from east to west, into the smaller dail) 
papers and weeklies and bi-weekly papers, which, after all, make 
public opinion and which in times past have made aud to- 
day are making the best public opinion. So that when [say that 
I advocate the continuance of this section I de it beeause LU! 


= 








it is for the protection of the good newspapers of the United 
States. And I am happy to say that those are very greatly in 
the majority among all our newspapers. I am of those who 
would rather bear in silence the sting of unjust criticism than 
sanction an abridgment of freedom of speech or of the press. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, mgy I have five minutes more? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. GARD. And in the matter of “ practical difficulties” I 
desire to read to the House a proposition that has been made, 


because certain gentlemen, notably from the city of New York, | 
One of the 


have professed to find reasons for alarm in this bill. 
gentlemen was so frank as to say that he did not believe in any- 
thing that would prohibit the press from publishing anything 
at all, no matter what it might be. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GARD. You are the gentleman I referred to, and of 
course I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all fairness, why do you not quote what 
I said in addition to that? I added, “if it infringed upon the 
rights now guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

Mr. GARD. There is no intention in this bill to infringe on 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution. But I was about to 
read that which was said by the metropolitan press, entitled 
“A tentative censorship bill agreed upon by New York news- 
papers.” Now, this is concerning a tentative censorship bill. 
I do not believe in a censorship. I think the time is not here, 
and I hope it never will be here, when the press of the United 
States shall have a publie censorship. But there may be for the 
protection of the press itself a necessity of indicating to the 
newspapers all over the land what is information which the 
Commander in Chief of our forces or the Government does not 
want to be broadly distributed. I read from this tentative 
censorship bill: 

When a state of war exists the President may prohibit the use of the 
mails, the cables, the telegraphs for the purpose of transmitting to any 
foreign country information that may be of value to the enemies of 
the United States, and that he may issue such regulations as may be 
necessary to render such prohibition effective. 

Sec. 2. That when a state of war exists the President may prohibit 
the publication of information within the United States, continental or 
insular, of any or all information, facts, rumors, or speculations relat- 
ing to the armed forces of the Government, materials or implements of 
wak, and that as to daily newspapers the regulations prescribed by the 
President shall be administered by a central board of censors to be 
appointed by the President. 

Now, this is in the face of that which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania says are the practical difficulties of enforcing this 
law. Here is a statement by the New York newspapers, deliy- 
ered to the Senate of the United States, in which they them- 
selves agree to a central board of censorship, to be appointed 
by the President, which shall administer the regulations pre- 
scribed by the President. 

I believe that in this matter those of us present here who see 
the difficulties of administration are really fighting ghosts. 
We think we see something which does not, in fact, exist; and 
I refer to the very high authority of the New York Sun, which 
published an article 8 or 10 days ago, an article which I think 
is enlightening, and with which I shall close my remarks. It 
is headed, “Our liberties are not in danger,” and reads as 
follows: 

OUR LIBERTIES ARE NOT IN DANGER. 

The Sun does not share the honest fears of some citizens that Con- 
gress is liable to put too much power in the executive department of 
the Government for the prosecution of war. The Sun refuses to be 
deceived by those who pretend alarm to cover their hostility to Ame:- 
ican purpose. 

We are under no delusion as to the importance of the struggle in 
which the United States has entered. In it we shall be successful, 
but we shall not achieve success without undergoing inconvenience, 
deprivation, even hardship. We shall be obliged to conform our habits 
to the necessities of the Nation. We must relinquish privileges that 
in a long period of peace some have come to regard as inalienable 
rights. We shall be ‘obliged to recurs a repression foreign to our 
dispositions and incompatible with our easy political conventions. 


Sacrifices will be called for, will be imperative, and they will be made 
gladiy by all patriots. 

These sacrifices will involve no permanent impairment of our liber- 
ties. Instead, they will contribute to the defense of our freedom. 
For a time, long or short as the victory we are determined on is early 
or late, we shall be deprived of some of our familiar indulgences. 

With that victory will come restoration of every privilege we now 

ssess, unimpaired and buttressed in a power not hitherto known. 

eanwhile our liberties are safeguarded in the Constitution, in the 
integrity of our officials, and beyond all in the steadfast, unquestioned 
devotion of the American people. 


Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
Mr. GARD. Yes. , 
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Mr. WEBB. Is it not generally understogd that ¢)\ 
the New York Sun is also the owner of the Eveniny ’ 
this city, from which we have just had read this ; 
demning the censorship bill? 

Mr. GARD. I know nothing of the ownership 0: 
papers mentioned. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Sun article was ) 


before the espionage bill was reported into the House « 


and it closes by saying that our rights are protecie| | 
Constitution, and the first amendment protects a free }) 
Mr. GARD. The bill seeks to protect a free press and rot 
our country against the publication of prohibited matters »; 
to our national defense which might be useful to an « 
Mr. SMITH of New York. Will the gentleman yie\\|* 
Mr. GARD. If my time is not exhausted. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlemar has |): 
ute remaining. 
Mr. GARD. I gladly yield to the gentleman from New y, 
Mr. SMITH of New York. I will ask the gentleman if he jo 
lieves that the article which he has read from the Sun is » 
approval of section 4 in any sense? ; 


Mr. GARD. I would say it was an entire approval of section 4 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I differ with my friend on that 
subject. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman believe, with that editorial, 
that those who are opposing section 4 are hostile to Americs 
purposes? 


Mr. GARD. Oh, no; not at all. I make no such statement 
T read the editorial. I think here it is all a matter of legitimate 
discussion in which we all should strive to do that 
best for our country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesot: 
desires to use any more of his time to-night? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Not to-night. 

Mr. WEBB. Has the gentleman any more speakers who des 
to use time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
them later on. 


which is 


The time of the gentleman has 


Yes; but I have agreed to yield time to 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House « 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday 


May 3, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, \! 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
amination and survey of Yaquina Bar, Bay, and Harbor, Ores.. 
including consideration of any proposition for cooperation ot 
local interests (H. Doe. No. 109); to the Committee o1 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmittine, 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex 
amination and survey of Taunton River, Mass., from its iow 
to the head of navigation at Weir village, with a view of secur 
ing a channel of 25 feet depth, or of such depth as may be col 
sidered advisable in the interests of commerce (HH. Dov. So 
110) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
printed. we 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, t smitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy. sr 
mitting an additional estimate of appropriation requir 
salaries, office of Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Departine 
for the fiscal years 1917 and 1918 (H. Doc. No, 111): ty (he Com 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


W/m 


Rivers 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMOl! ALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, a1 rdalls 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R, 4019) to punish th u 
by any person or body of persons for the purpose of «ol'\® 
the market and providing a penalty therefor, and for oi"! pu 
poses ; to the Committee-on the Judiciary. =r ak 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 4020) appropriat''= —_ 
for the improvement of the Shrewsbury River, N. J. Ui) ') ™ 
Bank, on the North Branch, and to Branchport, 0 |! 


Branch ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 4021) to approve mutual ces- 
acces territory by the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
er the consequent changes in the boundary line between said 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ' 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill CH. R. 4022) to increase the reve- 
nue: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

\Iso, a bill CH. R. 4023) authorizing the President to requisi- 
sion and operate railroads or steamboat lines whenever he deems 
, necessary for the national security and defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 

By Mr. CROSSER: A Dill (H. R. 4024) to provide increased 
revenue by a direct tax on the value of land in the United 
states, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 
~~ Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4025) to 
amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4026) providing for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Benton Harbor, Mich.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to persons who 
are deaf or partially deaf from causes arising while in the mili- 
tary service of the United States; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4028) providing for the erection of a 
monument at St: Joseph, Mich., commemorating the establish- 
ment of Fort Miami on the site of said city; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4029) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-office building in the city of St. Joseph, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4080) to amend section 6, as amended, of 
the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4031) to increase the pensions of those 
who have lost one eye or have become totally blind in one eye 
from causes occurring in the military or naval service of the 
United States; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4082) to provide campaign badges for 
officers, enlisted men, sailors, or marines who served honorably 
in the Spanish, Philippine, or China campaigns, and who were 
not in the United States service on January 11, 1905; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4033) amending section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to increase the pension of widows, minor children, and 
so forth, of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, and so forth, 
uid to grant a pension to certain widows of deceased soldiers 
and sailors of the late Civil War,’ approved April 19, 1908; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4034) providing for the erection of a public 
building at the city of South Haven, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

_ Also, a bill CH. R. 4035) to authorize the establishment of a 
life-saving station at or near Saugatuck, Mich.; to the Com- 
lnittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

sy Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 4036) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 4037) to grant rights of way 
over Government lands for reservoir purposes for the conserva- 
tion and storage of water to be used by the city of San Diego, 
a adjacent communities ; to the Committee on the Public 
4ands, 

sy Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 4088) for making further 
ind more effectual provisions for the national defense, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

*y Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H.-R. 4089) to provide for old-age 
pensions ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4040) te amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the pre- 
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ed entry of vessels, and for other purposes,” approved 
a. 15, 1911; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
“Iso, a bill CH. R.°4041) to amend section 8 of the act ap- 


ae June 26, 1906, entitled “An act for the protection and 
an oo of the fisheries of Alaska”; to the Committee on 
! rehant Marine and Fisheries, 

en ane (H. R. 4042) to prohibit the employment of any 
enter - aie not a citizen of the United States as radio op- 
gaged in telegrapher on any vessel of the United States en- 
: 'n Interstate or forcign commerce, and to establish the age 
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of radio operators; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4043) to provide for the establishment of 
a division of civic training in the Bureau of Education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4044) to further regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce by prohibiting interstate transportation of 
the products of convict labor, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4045) to provide for the admission into 
soldiers and sailors’ homes of persons who have served in the 
Army or in the Navy of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4046) for the erection of new buildings for 
the Golden Gate Life-Saving Station at San Francisco, Cal.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NOLAN (by request): A bill (H. R. 4047) to estab- 
lish a workers’ home board for the purpose of making loans to 
workers with which to build or buy their homes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 4048) authorizing Federal 
land banks to make loans on lands within irrigation projects, 
and giving priority of liens for loans so made; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4049) granting to American women mar- 
ried to foreigners the right to retain their citizenship; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 4050) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 78) advocating 
the freedom of Finland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XNII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4051) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert Helms; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 4052) granting an increase 
ot pension to Joseph G. Kitchen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4053) granting an increase of pension to 
George Dettmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 4054) to 
confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to try and adjudicate 
the claims of Joe Ellis and other individual Shawnee and Dela- 
ware Indians on account of depredations committed by soldiers 
and white citizens of the United States; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

3yv Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4055) granting a pension 
to Laura A. Rosenbury; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 4056) granting a pension to 
Menzo W. Jolinston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 4057) for the 
relief of Edward Johnson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

3y Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4058) grant- 
ing a pension to Rose E. Wicoff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4059) granting a pension to Wesley H. 
Crockett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4060) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4061) granting a pension to Amanda J. 
Kemberling: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4062) granting a pension to Frank Mead; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H R. 4063) granting a pension to Albert ©, 
Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4064) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4065) granting a pension to Sallie EB. 
Doolittle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4066) granting a pension to Emilia Gran- 
ger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4067) granting a pension to Jenette 
cock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4068) granting a pension to Rebecca Me- 
Cullough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4069) granting a pension to Henry I. Da ld- 
win; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4070) granting an increase of pension to 
Anliza Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. I. 4071) granting an tncrease of pension to 
EHdwin P. Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R, 4072) granting an increase of pension to 
J. K. P. MeClary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4073) granting an increase of pension to 
Willinm Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4074) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4075) for the relief of James W. Houser; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4076) for the relief of Timothy Ellsworth ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4077) for the relief of Park B. Chase; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4078) for the relief of Amanda Honert; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also. a bill CH. R. 4079) for the relief of Myron Powers; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4080) to correct the military records of 
the United States so as to muster Stewart C. Burt in and out 
of the service of the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

3vy Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4081) granting a pension to 
Bernhard Bolen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4082) granting a pension to Katie Noblitt ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4083) granting a pension to Maxwell Gray; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4084) granting a pension to John H. Sim- 
mons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 4085) granting a pension to Robert F. 
Tietz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4086) granting a pension to Charles A. 
Lyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4087) granting a pension to James P. Ken- 
nedy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4088) granting a pension to Mary Curtin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4089) granting a pension to Frank W. 
Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4090) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome McWethy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4091) granting an increase of pension to 
John McMahon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4092) for the relief of Jasper J. Henry ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H., R. 4093) for the relief of David Walker; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 4094) for the relief of James Ross; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4095) for the relief of George F. Sted- 
man; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 4096) for the relief of Patrick Savage; to 
the Committee en Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4097) for the relief of Patrick McNamee; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4098) for the relief of Thomas Ford; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4099) for the relief of Mary Curtin, widow 
of Michael Curtin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4100) for the relief of Horatio S. Turrell, 
alias Horatio Seaward ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4101) for the relief of the Western Grain & 
Sugar Products Coe. of California; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4102) for the relief of the minor nephews 
of Owen F. Solomon, first lieutenant, Fourth Regiment United 
States Artillery ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (HB. R. 4103) granting a pension to 
Alice C. Glover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (4. R. 4104) granting a pension to 
Rebecca B. Tooley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 4105) granting a pension to 
W. M. Balch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 4106) granting a pension to 
Thomas M. Hoover; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 4107) granting a pension to 
George Archbold ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4108) granting a pension to James F. Mor- 
risey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4109) granting a pension to Jacob Hicks; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4110) granting a pension to Guss Hughes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4111) granting a pension to Bace) l 
ford ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H.R. 4112) open) 
pension to Serilda Harter; to the Committee on Inv: 

sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4118) granting an increase of pe 
John Q. Alter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4114) to correct the military 
John W. Siple; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petition of Rev. Warren W. Tyi) 
others, of Garrettsville, Ohio, favoring national pronilit), 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of S. M. Bixh, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., against a special tax of 25 cents per 
on alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Oakley & Co., of New York City. 
stamp tax on goods manufactured by them; to the Co) mittee 
on Ways and Means. j 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of members of the faculty ana 
students of the University of Missouri, relative to financins tho 
war by taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. __ 

Also, petition of Curtis Manufacturing Co., of St. Loyic 
Mo., favoring universal military service; to the Committee o 
Military Affairs. , 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Humanitarian Cn) 
New York City, favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee 0 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Catholic Chyre) 
Extension Society of the United States of America, against j 
crease of second-class postage rates; to the Committee on tly 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Chicago Medical Society, relative to abrogat- 
ing the patents on salvarsan; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of Illinois Commandery, Naval and Military 
Order of the Spanish-American War, favoring universal jili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Chicago Federation of 
Labor, asking investigation of the throwing of a bomb in San 
Francisco, July 22, 1916; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of Haverhill (Mass.) Rotary 
Club, favering the conscriptive draft measure; to the Commit 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts State Board of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, pledging support to the President in the 
present crisis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Committee on Public Safety of West New- 
bury, Mass., relating to food conservation ; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL: Memorial of Sound Beach (Conn.) Rifle Club, 
favoring universal military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Bridgeport (Conn.) Lodge, No. 30, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, relative to the food situa- 
tion in the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of mass meeting at 
Cadiz, Ohio, asking suspension ,of breweries and distilleries as 
a war measure during the present exigency; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Allegheny County Branch, State 
League of German Roman Catholic Socicties of Pennsylvania, 
pledging their loyal support to the President and Government 
in this present trying crisis; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of R. W. Page, F. G. Fuller, A. W. 
Blair, and many citizens of Elmira, N. Y., favoring a Nation 
unhindered by the liquor traffic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Corning Council, No. 281, Knights of Colum: 
bus, of Corning, N. Y., by F. H. Suits, grand knight, and John J. 
Crowley, district deputy, expressing the utmost loyalty to @ne 
support of the course the Government has deemed wise to Pu" 
sue in this hour of trial, and giving friendly assurance 0! theit 
hearty cooperation; to the Committee on Military Aflairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of C. R. Kefanver, of Brook!) 
N. Y., against taxing building and loan associations; tv “'° 
Committee on Ways and Means. a a 

Also, petition of H. Planten & Son, of Brooklyn, N. Y.., relative 
to levying a stamp tax along the lines of the Spanish-America! 
War stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois Society, Sons of the Te 
favoring Army by conscription; to the Committee on Milt 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of John Simmons Co., of New York Cit vy 
taxing 8 per cent of the accumulated dividends of corpo! 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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\Jso, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, relative'to treaty relations and bargaining tariffs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ’ ; , 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers Association 
and board of directors of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, New York City, favoring universal military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. . 7 

fy Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of Chicago Federation of Labor, 
osking investigation of the bomb throwing in San Francisco 
July °° 1916; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite congregations of 
Kismet, Greensburg, and Kingman, Kans., asking exemption 
from compulsory military service; to the Committee on Military 

ffairs. 
“By Mr. SNELL: Resolutions of citizens of Willsboro, N. Y., 
urging upon the President of the United States and upon the 
Congress thereof the advisability of prohibiting during the war 
the manufacture and sale for beverage purposes of all alco- 
holie liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

Also, resolution of the Second Oswegatchie Presbyterian, 
Morristown Center Methodist, and Galilee Methodist Churches, 
of Morristown, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

>» Mr. STRONG: Resolution of the Men’s Bible Class of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brookville; the Holy Innocents 
Episcopal Church, Leechburg; and the First Baptist Church, 
Kittanning, Pa., favoring national prohibition during the period 
of the war: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ry Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of citizens of Boulder 
County, Colo., urging national prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Meta Hughes, president, and 
ihe members of the Baptist Young People’s Union, for prohibi- 
tion as a War measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mr. H. L, Cosner and 115 other citizens, of 
Kellerton, Iowa, petitioning for legislation to prevent the use 
of grain for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of 22 persons of Cumberland, 
Md., requesting a graduated income tax to pay the cost of the 
war, as well as the burden after the war, and to further legis- 
lation to bring about publicity of income-tax returns; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Improved Order of Red Men. of Maryland, 
offering undivided support of the President and commending 
Congress for casting aside partisan politics; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, May 3, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 

Ry Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
ol the recess, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Che Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


Swered to their names: 
Ashurst 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 





Rech Hardwick Myers Smith, Ariz, 
se ham Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ga. 
alder Husting New Smoot 
Chamberlain James Norris Sterling 
fulberson Johnson, Cal. Overman Sutherland 
Saihien Johnson, 8S. Dak. Page Thomas 
pallingham Jones, Wash. Pittman Thompson 
Boe Kellog; Poindexter Trammell 
frnald Kendrick Ransdell Underwood 
King Robinson Vardaman 
7” Kirby Saulsbury Warren 
; “lnghuysen Knox Shafroth Watson 
callinges La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Cenken McCumber Sherman 
oo McKellar Shields 
ne Martin Simmons 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


able 


I desire to announce the unavoid- 
oe absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from New 
eee (Mr. HueHeEs], who is detained from the Senate by 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
o their names. There is a quorum present. 


CARE OF GERMAN PRISONERS. 


an HALE, Mr. President, out of order I desire to introduce 
= iit resolution, and I ask that it be read and referred to the 
‘ae oon on Foreign Relations. 
‘ee 7 OVERMAN. TI shall not object to the introduction of the 
resolution, I understand that it is not to be considered 


a 
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but simply to be referred. However, to any matter that is 

called up and asked to be considered I shall object. I do not 
object to this. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) authorizing and em- 


powering the President of the United States to make offer to 

the Governments of England and France to take over and eare 

for German prisoners detained in those countries was read 

the first time by its title and the second time at length and 

referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 
Senate joint resolution 50. 

Whereas there are a great number of German prisoners of war in the 
detention camps in England and France who must now be cared for, 
fed, and supported by the Governments of these countries; and 

Whereas it is the policy ot this county in every way to assist the allied 
powers in the matter of food supplies; and 

Whereas it will afford a considerable relief to these two countries if 
our Government takes over the care and support of these prisoners: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be authorized 

and empowered to make offer to the Government of these two countries 

to take over these prisoners of war and that provision be made, if the 
said offer is accepted, to convey to this country as many of these 
prisoners as practicable, and that the President be further authorized 
and empowered to prepare camps for the detention of such prisoners as 
are brought to this country. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this resolution an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 is hereby made out of any moneys in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


RECEPTION OF BRITISH 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to make an an- 
nouncement. When the British commissioners called on the 
presiding officer of the Senate, he invited them to appear on 
the floor of the Senate. It was not convenient on that occasion, 
and it has been delayed from time to time to suit the convenience 
of the commissioners. The Chair has just received notice that 
next Tuesday, May 8, at 12.30 p. m., will be a satisfactory time; 
and the Chair invited them to come and visit the Senate at that 
time. 


COMMISSIONERS. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 14). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Comptroller of the Treasury submitting an urgent esti- 
inate of appropriation for additional foree in his office, $31.940, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature of 
a petition from Bishop Chartrand, of Indianapolis, Ind., praying 
that all ordained ministers of religion and all students for the 
ministry be exempted from military service, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the United Irish So- 
cities of Paterson, N. J., pledging support to the President and 
praying for the freedom of Ireland, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church South in 
session in the city of Nashville, Tenn., favoring national pro- 
hibition during the period of the war, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of Dudley M. Shively, of 
South Bend, Ind., and a memorial of the Motion Picture Ex- 
hibitors’ Corporation of the Northwest, remonstrating against 
the propdsed tax on the gross receipts of moving-picture thea- 
ters, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Greenville, Tex., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the president and faculty of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal., praying for national prohibi- 
tion during the period of the war, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Bonner Fruit Co., of 
Lankershim, Cal., praying for the placing of an embargo on tin 
plate, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Douglas 
County Maximum Crops Association of Minnesota, praying for 
the establishment of maximum and minimum prices on food 
products, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of Dana W. Baker, 
of Exeter, N. H., remonstrating against an increase of postage 
on first-class mail matter, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Con- 
gregational Church of Barrington, N. H., and of the Baptist 


Church of East Washington, N. H., praying for national pro- 
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hibition during the period of the war, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND JOLNT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S, 2134) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a deed to the persons hereinafter named for part of a lot 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2135) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Stokes ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2136) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
Foster (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

sy Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 2137) to regulate the interstate transportation of 
cattle under 1 year old; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 2138) granting a pension to William J. La Rock 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. ASHURST: > 

A bill (S. 2189) making available until expended, and for 
other purposes, appropriations contained in the Indian appro- 
priation acts for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1917, and 
June 30, 1918, for providing water rights for the Salt River 
Indian allotments; and 

A bill (S. 2140) making available appropriations in the In- 
dian appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
for the Ganado irrigation project, Arizona, for repair of flood 
damages, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) to authorize the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives to continue 
the investigation of the Indian Service; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

PUNISH MENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S.'2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutralilty, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smr1ruH]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
simply a word about the matter suggested yesterday by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernarp]. I am not acquainted with 
the details of the canning business, but I know we have some 
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in any other way. Corn can be made available in that, 
food purposes as it might not be in any other way, p 
fruit, and many of the various things that we cons). 


life can be more largely conserved if they can be canned ; 


CUS. lear 


*) 
a. 


for an indefinite period of time and made available when). 


are really needed. 
As I said, we have some large canning industries ;, 
State that are canning fish, and they are shipping it ;, 
parts of the world. ee 
dustry fear that they will not be able to haye the 


were assured of an ample supply of containers. 
whether there is any danger in that regard or not. byt it 
seem to me that Congress ought to take whatever steps ms 
necessary to safeguard and make absolutely sure that su 
condition of things will not come about, not for the 


fighting our common enemy. An ample supply of food for 
and for ourselves is absolutely necessary for Victory int 
A supply of food is just as essential as men and armies. 
As the Senator from North Carolina suggested, the an 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, as I underst:)) 
affects only those food products that are shipped to 1 
countries and are likely to go to our enemies. 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator allow me? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 
Mr. PAGE. The remarks of the Senator from Maino | 
FERNALD] some 10 days ago upon this matter were tly 


of some consideration before the Committee on Agricuityr 


The people who are engaged in that | 


Cans to tal 


care of the fish which might be caught and conserve if ¢] 
I do hot ia : 


Sur 


interest of the canners or to promote their busines: ae 
the safety of our own people and for the safety of those who are 


That is gvod ae 


and Forestry the other day, and Secretary Houston was ex) 


cially interrogated to know if in his judgment there was ds 
along the line suggested by the Senator from Maine. Secr 
Houston said he thought that danger was overestimated 


that he had recently taken up the matter with the manu ae 


turers of steel and tin plate and had been assured that 


were making preparation to take care of the necessary want 50 
I have great faith in the informatio 


the canning industry. 


given by the Senator from Maine, for I think he is quite ; 


conversant with the facts, perhaps, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but I am sure the Secretary has this in mind, and that it 


is his determination to see that the canning industry is sup) 
if possible. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is th 


day of May, and on the 27th day of April, just about a wi ’ 


ago, Secretary Houston wrote as follows to the Senato. 
Maine: 


THE Secrerany OF AGRICUI 
Washington, April 
Hon. Bert M. Fernato, 
United States Senate, 
My Dear Senator: I have your letter of April 26, in which | 


my views on Senate bill No. 1867, introduced by you, giving th Pres 


dent authority to direct exports from this country. I am heart 


very large canning concerns in our State especially engaged in 
the canning of fish, and L have received a great many telegrams 
from these organizations urging the enactment of legislation of 
this character. They are especially interested in having tin 
plate out of which the cans are made. They seem to fear that 
unless an embargo is placed upon the exportation of tin plate 
they will not be able to get sufficient plate te make the cans 
necessary to conserve the product which their industry is en- 
gaged in canning. 

While I do not want to encourage any hysteria throughout 
the country, I feel that one of the essential things for us to do 
in the war is to conserve our food supply and te make it just 
as abundant as possible. I have no fear of famine in this 
country ; but, Mr. President, we have not only to feed our own 
people but we are going to have to feed those with whom we 
are fighting. We are going to have to feed the people of 
France, England, and Italy in addition to our own. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the amendment now pending submitted 
by the Senator from Georgia prevails, it is limited so that the 
President can not take care of that situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that. In view of the 
fact which I have just stated it seems to me that every step 
we can take, not only to encourage an inerease in the production 
of food in this country but also to encourage the ways and 
means by which it may be taken care of and preserved for use, 
should be adopted, and should have the consideration of Con- 
gress, and its consideration just as quickly as . There 
are many food preduets which can be made available if there 
are cans in which to put them which will not be made available 


favor of the bill. I was coming to the committee meeting Tuesida 
morning to give my personal indorsement of the bill, but was prevents 
from appearing by reason of very important developments here. | 
greatly hope the bill will pass promptly. 

Very sincerely, 


1 


D. F. Hovston, Secretar 


If the Secretary was in favor of the bill, he must have deemed 
that it was important to have it passed, or in a way lecessaly. 

Mr. PAGE. I think perhaps the letter from the Senator trom 
Maine to the Secretary grew out of the fact that after the Se~ 
retary made this statement before the committee I went to the 
Senator from Maine and said to him that there was a contlict 0! 
opinion, and the Senator from Maine assured me tliat he had 
investigated the matter and was satisfied that there was (al 
ger. I think thereupon he wrote to the Secretary and tlie Se 
retary rather acceded to his view and approved of his bill. I 
simply mention that because I want the Senator froi Wash- 
ington and the Senate to know that the matter is one whici 
the department have in mind and are determined to saiesuan 
if possible. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lation they may find themselves confronted with @ *=!(U0 
where they can not take care of it. 

Mr. PAGE. I think they have the necessary power. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, then, did he not »:) 
this letter? 

Mr. PAGE. He is quite willing that legislation should e ha 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He is entirely wis ’" 
heartily in favor of it. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
that letter was writ‘en before or after the hearing? 

Mr. PAGE. After the hearing, I think. 


Unless we give them this lezi* 
tion 
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vr, JONES of Washington. I gather from the letter that he 
appeared before the committee after he wrote the letter. 
OT? PAGE. I can not believe that. 

Mr. GRONNA. What is the date of the letter? 

Vr. JONES of Washington. It is dated April a. 

Mr. GRONNA. The date of the hearing was April 23. — 

Mr. FERNALD. I wrote the Secretary on the suggestion of 
the Senator from Vermont, because I thought the information 
that I gathered was contrary to what the Secretary had told me 
over the phone, and the letter was written subsequent to thal. 

I want to say further, if I am permited this morning, within 
an hour information has come to me that every cannery of food 
‘ this country to-day is shut down now on account of the lack 
a cans, SO that the suggestion from the Secretary that this 
might be relieved immediately has proven to be a failure. I 
will have that information in writing, T think, by 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. There are hundreds of products that ought to be 
canned now, and the canneries are at this minute closed down. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That situation just illustrates 
the danger of leaving the matter without legislative power being 
yested in the proper authorities to act in any emergency that 
may come up that they can not foresee. at 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator knows I am heartily in favor of this 
legislation. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Minn.? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘The Secretary of Agriculture will have no 
power to do what the Senator from Maine desires ; he will have 
no legal power to enforce it without the enactment of this sec- 
tion. This section gives him general power, and under this 
enactment he will have the necessary power, but without it he 
has no power at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The fact called out by the Sen- 
ator from Maine just now that the canning industries are prac- 
tically at a standstill on account of a lack of tinplate illustrates 
the danger, as I said, of relying entirely upon the opinion some 
departmental officer may have. There is no question but that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was perfectly sincere in suggesting 
to the committee that the situation would be met, and yet 
within four days afterwards he writes to the Senator from 
Maine that he is in favor of this bill, which looks toward giving 
the President the power to prevent these exportations. The 
reason why I thought that this letter was written before the 
hearing was because he says: 

I was coming to the committee meeting Tuesday morning to give 
my personal indorsement of the bill, but was prevented from appearing 
by reason of very important developments here. 

So apparently he had changed his mind as to the necessity 
of this measure. Anyhow, if he led the committee to believe 
on the 23d or 24th that the legislation was not necessary, he 
Says he was coming to the committee to give the committee his 
indorsement of the measure. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I think the view of the Secretary 
ot Agriculture was that the manufacturers of tin plate were 
quite patriotic, and of their own volition they would see to it 
that a change in this matter was effected without legislation; 
but that does not mean the legislation may not be wise, and I 
assume it is. I am in favor of it. I think, however, that the 
Secretary evidently believes that there is a feeling that 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President, I am anxious to hear 
What the Senator from Vermont is saying, but I can not. 

a rhe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Asuurst in the chair). 
The Senate will be in order. = 

Mr. PAGE. I say that I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
has received information from the manufacturers of tin plate 
to the effect that they would try to remedy this difficulty with- 
out being forced to do so by a congressional enactment; but 
the Secretary was unquestionably of the opinion that no harm 
could result from having this power conferred, and believing him, 
vm heartily in favor of the amendment of the Senator from 
‘laine; but I do not know that we are more solicitous than we 
heed be, in view of the fact that the manufacturers of steel and 
tn plate seem to be at this time very patriotic and design to do 
that the Government could ask them to do without any en- 

cing legislation. 
ae JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it does not seem 
cuieaalll te is any impeachment of anybody’s patriotism by 
sending th legislation of this character. If these people are 
een ie tar tin-plate products to this consumer or to this pur- 
patriotic 0 that, I do not think that they are influenced by un- 
action tuet ae but if a situation is developed through that 
Sotho want, Gangerous to the country, it ought to be met in 

Way either by direct action by Congress or by action under 
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such a law as we propose here, vesting the President with power 
to take care of a situation that appears to him to be dangerous 
to the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. In justice to the Secretary of Agriculture 1 
think I ought to read from the hearings what the Secretary of 
Agriculture actually said upon this very question: 


Senator Smitru of Georgia, We are being asked now to legislate to 


forbid the exportation of tin cans or the kind of containers that are used 
for canned vegetables anl canned foods, upon the ground that unless 
we forbid the exportation there will be a terrific shortage and no supply 
can be had, You do not think the facts justify that? 

Secretary Houston. I think the bill giving the Government power to 
control exports should be passed. It might be desirable and necessary 
to exercise that power with reference @ containers. We do not know 
now how rapidly the manufacturers wifl produce an ample supply. | 
think the Government ought to have power to deal with the situation 
as the emergency may require. 

That is the testimony of Secretary Houston. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is very clear and is in eu 
tire accord with the letter which is in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, it may not be necessary for the President to 
exercise this power; the situation may be fully taken care ot 
by means of the ordinary methods of doing business; but it 
does seem to me in this crisis and in this emergency, when all 
possible or dangerous conditions that could be anticipated may 
in fact arise, that we ought to give to some agency of the Gov- 
ernment whatever power is necessary to take care of any such 
emergency when it arises. If the emergency does not «arise 
we have no right to assume or to believe that the power will 
be exercised. So it seems to me that we ought to vest in the 
Executive—and that it would be very wise to do so—the power 
in this war emergency to take care not only of the exports of 
tin plate, though those are not mentioned in the provision, but 
of exports generally, to promote the safety of the country. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing 
ton yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do, 

Mr. FERNALD. In justice to myself and in order to prove 
that what I did say was absolutely correct, I want to read a 
little more from the hearing which was held on April 23—10 
days ago—from page 10. The Senator from Nebraska [Wr. Nor- 
RIS] made the inquiry: 

May I ask you a question there, Mr. Seeretary ?— 

Addressing Secretary Houston— 

It has been reported that a great deal of the food products which if 
is necessary to can in order to preserve. that they will not be able to 
+ because ef a lack of cans, and that a lot of the canneries will be 

Secretary Houston. I do not think that is true, Senator. 

That was on the 28d of April, and to-day T can show by abso- 
lute authority from the canneries that every cannery in the 
United States which is canning nonperishable vegetables and 
foods is closed down. So the Secretary was simply in error in 
his thought that the situation might be relieved. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr, President——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing 
ton yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. In corroboration of what the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernarp] has said I wish to state that I have re 
ceived a letter from a man whom T know very well and very 
favorably—Mr. W. H. Standish, who is now operating a can 
nery at Reeds Spring, Mo. Mr. Standish was ut one time the 
attorney general cf our State, There is no more honest or 
patriotic citizen living in this country than is Mr. Standish. 
I believe every word he says, and he stated in his letter to me 
that his factory was closed down because he could not get con- 
tainers. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, one of the largest packers in 
the United States to-day has come on here—and he is now 
within the sound of my voice—to tell me that I have not made 
the picture half dark enough; that hundreds and thousands of 
canneries in this country, about which I did not know ani 
which in my estimate I did not consider, had actually closed 
down. He is one of the largest packers of canned foods in the 
United States, and there is not a can in his faetory to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington permit me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire-to ask the Senator from Maine, 
who, of course, is thoroughly familiar with this particular ub- 
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ject, what sort of food products are being canned, we will say, 
in Missouri at this time? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know what they are now canning 
in Missouri. 

tr. WADSWORTH. What would be canned in Missouri if the 
factory to which the Senator refers was open? 

Mr. CURTIS. All kinds of vegetables which are raised in 
Missouri would be canned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At this time of the year? 

Mr. FERNALD. They could can kidney beans. Twenty-five 
varieties of beans are now being canned, and the organization 
of these canneries can be kept together where the canneries are 
located. They have te have superintendents and managers and 
bookkeepers and the whole organization, and they are kept to- 
gether when they are packing nonperishable vegetables, like 
beans and fruits and spaghetti and many other different articles. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. @r. President, will the Senator from 
Washington allow me to ask the Senator from Maine a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FERNALD. I presume that the Senator from Georgia 
or the Senator from Missouri could answer the question which 
has just been propounded by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapsworrH]; but I am sure that at present large quantities of 
ineats are being canned in Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Maine a question, which is a little different from the immediate 
answer to this question. If the only industry which is suffering 
is the industry that would use cans, why not now limit the inhi- 
bition to empty cans? If you can make a case as to that, and 
offer legislation as to that alone, I am ready to support you. 
What I am objecting to is passing out of the hands of Congress 
and giving to anybody else the indiscriminate right to stop the 
export of anything they please. 

Mr. FERNALD. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that, so far as my interest is concerned, all that I have reference 
to at this time is that the tin plate may be held in this country. 
I do not know what the sponsors of the bill seek. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. Perhaps the Senator will indulge me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly, [ yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator from Maine what the 
total production of tin plate in the United States amounts to? 

Mr. FERNALD. To about 20,000,000 boxes. 

Mr. REED. Is that production limited by the lack of raw 
material? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. The trouble is that we are shipping 
plates abroad which, if they could be held in this country for 
a very short time, would give us a surplus to go and come on, 
and make certain that the canners would have sufficient con- 
tainers. This provision would not have to last any length of 
time, probably. 

Mr. REED. I heard the Senator’s statement as te the diffi- 
culty confronting the canner; that is, he needs cans and there 
is a lot of them being sent away. I am going back of that 
question. There is tin plate in this country, and I want to 
know whether the supply of tin plate is limited by a lack of 
raw material out of which to make it, or whether the supply 
is limited because of the incapacity of the factories to make it, 
or whether it is limited by both? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think the supply is limited in this country 
because of the fact that we are exporting more now than we 
ought to. 

Mr. REED. That does not limit the supply; that is a ques- 
tion of consumption. 

Mr. FERNALD. Well, I think the tin-plate factories in this 
country could produce enough. 

Mr. REED. Let me make it plain. If there is a sufficient 
amount of raw material accessible at reasonable prices to make 
all the tin plate we need in this country and all we need to 
ship abroad—if that is a fixed fact, then the only thing neces- 
sary to have all the tin plate we need to supply both markets is 
an increase of the manufacturing capacity, and that increased 
manufaeturing capacity will certainly come if prices go high 
enough. So that I am interested in knowing now what it is 
that brings about a shortage of tin plate in this country— 
whether it is a shortage of raw materials out of which to make 
tin plate, or whether it is a deficiency in manufacturing ca- 
pacity, or whether the demand abroad is simply a sharp de- 
mand that has suddenly arisen, 

Mr. FERNALD. No, sir. We have been exporting great 
quantities of tin plate right along. I think there is plenty of 
raw material in the country. Let me say——- 
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Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

Mr, FERNALD. If the Senator will permit me, 
while I am on this question, that of course if pric 
product continue to increase so that it becomes » 
business, business men will undertake its manufacty 
takes two years at least to establish a tin-plate fa 
is one of the most expensive industries in the world 
lish, and it takes a long time to equip such a factory 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President ; 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fro) 
ton yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I think I can perhaps answer the qui 
the Senator from Missouri. I was informed the oth 
one of the leading manufacturers of the United States 
I put exactly the question the Senator from Missouri 
to the Senator from Maine, that the shortage of tin ), 
this country is because of the fact that we can not ¢ 
The base of tin plate is sheet steel, which then is tiny! 





manufacturers largely depend upon imports of tin from) \\ 
and other foreign countries; and that is the reason. 4s 
plained to me, for the shortage at this time, 

Mr. REED. We can not get the tin? 

Mr. KNOX. We can not get the tin. 

Mr. REED. I am requested to ask at about what dst 
information was given to the Senator? 

Mr. KNOX. It was given to me within 10 days. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERNALD. But, Mr. President, we are shipping 
50,000 boxes per month. We are exporting that quantity to 
day. If it could be held in this country it would give us syf 


ficient for the needs of the packers at this time. 
Mr. PAGE. 
ton yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 


I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. PAGE. 


came from-—— 
Mr. THOMAS. 


is interfering with it. 
Mr, PAGE. I repeat, as answering the question of the 


from Pennsylvania, that at our committee meeting the 


day the question of tin for tinning the sheet-steel plates was 


brought up by myself, and I said: 


wet t 
Tt 


about 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Washing 


Answering the question of the Senator fro 
Missouri [Mr. Reep], I want to say that at our committe 
meeting the other day I asked the question as to where tin 


Mr. President, T suggest to the Senator that 
he suspend until the conversation in the Chamber ceuses 


He 


Sena- 


tor from Missouri and as qualifying the answer of the Senator 


of 


her 


Mr. Secretary, there was a speech made in the Senate the other day 


in which the matter of tin was referred to. 
of tin to meet this increase? 
Secretary Houston, The getting of steel and other things 
of the process of increasing that supply. 
Senator Pace. We get the tin from Singapore, do we? 
Secretary Houston. Mr. Brand can answer that. 
Mr. BraAnpb. We get it from the Straits Settlements; 
ample supply of tin. 
of sheet steel. 


Is there an ayaila 


That was the testimony of Mr. Brand, in response to tli 


gestion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washi 


yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I understand that ther 

difficulty about tin in the Straits Settlements. 


but there is an 
It only requires 1 pound of tin to coat 100 pounds 


The difficulty abot 


it, as explained to me by the manufacturer to who I have 


referred, is in getting it here. We can not get it into 


try. There is plenty at Singapore, lying in the ports, and pl = 


produced in the Straits Settlements, but on account © 


scarcity of shipping facilities we are not able to get a sullicen! 


quantity in this country to meet the demand. 

Mr. PAGE. I can only give the Senator the inforima 
has come to me. : 

One word more, and I will terminate my ren: 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Noxrris], continuing 
a part of which has been read into the Recorp, said: 


Senator Norris. May I ask you_a question there, Mr. 
It has been reported that a great deal of the food produc 
is necessary to can in order to preserve, that they wi!! |! 
to do it because of a lack of cans, and that a lot of the « 
be idle—— : ‘ 

Secretary Houston. I do not think that is true, Senat: 

Senator Norris (continuing). Because they can not 4° 
Is there anything in that? 

Secretary Houston, I think not now. There might ha 
a number of weeks ago this matter was brought to our : 
was reported that the manufacturers of cans needed mor 
that they could not get the steel companies to supply 0” |" 


ship it. “The Secretary of Commerce and I immediately to 


this coun- 





fF 


ae GE 











+h the chairman of the committee on transportation of the Council 

up ¥ 7 | Defense and with the manufacturers, and their coopera- 
5 ae cured. The steel companies said they would supply the 
. . manufacturers of the cans said they would expedite their 


. ie : 5 
steel. 7 and the canners were asked to make a point especially of 


' hings that were perishable rather than those that could be 

‘horwise conserved, if necessary. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I appreciate the 
sition of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarrn]. He does 
i desire to give such wide and tremendous power to any 
executive ofticer of the Government as is proposed to do by 
this provision, Generally, I am not in favor of anything of that 
kind either, but now we are at war and we have to do a great 
many things Which we would not do in time of peace. I was 
opposed to getting into the war, but we are in it, and we ought 
to carry it on in the most effeetive way possible. So far as I 
am concerned, I am in favor of giving to the President, who 
has to carry on this war and conduct it with the means and 
instrumentalities that we give him, every power that we can 
ive him within the limits of the Constitution, to carry it on 
effectively and expeditiously. 

Now it appears that there is a crisis in one particular line of 
industry. threatening the maintenance of our food supply, 
coming about by reason of a deficiency in the supply of a par- 
tieular product. Congress does not know—-—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will yield to the Senator in 
ust a moment—Congress does not know when an emergency 
of this character will arise in another line of industry. We 
not tell. There is nobody who can determine that better 
ihan the Executive, who has the Agricultural Department and 
the various other departments to furnish him information and 
keep him in touch with the situation throughout the country. 
So, it seems to me, that the wise thing for us to do at this 
time is to give to the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the Executive of the Government, all the power that 
may be required in the future in the conduct of this war that 
we can give him within the limits of the Constitution. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
vield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine@] who rose first. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to ask the Senator from Washington if 
he thinks we can both stimulate an increase of production of 
foodstuffs and at the same time either threaten or enforce 
ain embargo on the exploitation of foodstuffs? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I did not intend 
to discuss the merits of that proposition. I am willing to take 
the provisions of this bill and vest the President with the 
power to determine what he thinks is best for the safety of this 
country in this emergency as conditions may «arise. I leave 
that to him. We can not determine here, at any rate at this 
time, what might be or might not be a wise or unwise course 
to take under certain conditions hereafter, which may be en- 
tirely different from what they are now. 

Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I vield to the Senator from Utah. 
who has been waiting to ask a question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
this proposition 
; Mr. een Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
noment? 

Mr. KING. Permit me to make this inquiry, and perhaps 
the Senator from Maine may aid the Senator from Washington 
in replying. I was about to say that I was very much inter- 
ested In this matter, for the reason that in the State which I 
in part represent there are a large number of canning plants, 
and I have received many communications from them, depicting 
‘n rather dark colors the danger that menaces that industry 
because, as it is claimed, practically all of the tin plate of this 
country is being shipped to oriental countries. What I 
Wanted to ask either the Senator from Washington or the Sen- 
‘tor from Maine was whether or not the manufacturers of tin 
plate in this country were discriminating against the domestic 
aes and consumers in favor of the foreign consumers or 
chia : a that the domestic consumers of tin plate could not 

. n the amount requisite for the industry of this country? 
the ts JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I can not give 

* Sehator the information he wishes along those lines. If 


the Senator frem Maine can, I shall be very glad to yield to 
him for that pu 


Mr. FERNALD, 





“Vy 
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Mr. President, answering the Senator from 


gai I spoke last week to this same bill, and 1 want to 
- ‘im the exact figures, because I have them before me. 
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There are 12 tin-plate mills in this country, whose combined 
output, according to the census of 1914, is 2,084,536,669 pounds, 
requiring 20,845,366 boxes of tin plate. More than one-half of 
all the tin plate used in this country is used in manufacturing 
containers of food products. The export of tin plate last year 
was 5,200,000 boxes. Of these 1,300,000 boxes were shipped to 
Canada. Large shipments of tin plate are made to Asia, being 
used extensively in the oil business and for many other purposes, 
as is much of the plate used in this country. So it will be noted 
that about one-quarter of all the tin plate manufactured in 
this country was exported in 1914, and I think the exports have 
increased somewhat in the last two years. 

Now as to the pig tin: Most—and I might say all—of the 
pig tin comes from Singapore, but the industry is controlled 
by the British Government, so that as to the 1,300,000 boxes 
whieh are shipped to Canada it would be necessary to keep on 
exporting that, because if we shut out Canada the British Gov 
ernment would naturally shut us off from the pig tin. But 1 
understand that the only trouble in getting pig tin in this 
country is due to the fact that our boats are sometimes inter- 
fered with; and if a boat of ordinary size carrying a cargo 
of tin were torpedoed, it would shut down the tin business in 
this country, because we only use 1 pound of pig tin to 100 
pounds of plates, Only 1 per cent of tin plate is pig tin. 

I think I have given the Senator the exact information 
desired, 

Mr. STERLING. 

Mr. JONES of 
South Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
table” this morning. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand now that the tin jilate is 
manufactured in this country. The Senator's complaint, as I 
understand, is that it is exported abroad? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes, 


he 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senater— 
Washington. I yield to the Senator from 


We seem to be having a “ round 


Mr. STERLING. Why do not the home consumers of tin 
plate secure it? Why do they not purchase it insteac of its 
being sent abroad? 

Mr. FERNALD. Whiy, that is a matter of commerce. I sup- 


pose these tin-plate manufacturers have contracts which were, 
perhaps, made a year ago that they are filling, and unless they 
are relieved by some legal method they will have to continue to 
keep their contracts, I assume. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a werd and 
then I am through. I would have been through a good bit age 
except for these interruptions. 

I stated a while ago that I was willing to give the President 
all the power that might be necessary to meet this emergency 
within the limits of the Constitution. Now, I think there is - 
some language in this bill that ought to be stricken out. It 
may be that amendments have been offered to strike it out—I 
do not know—but I merely wanted to suggest that, in line 22, 
I would strike out the words “at such time or times and 
from such place or places and,” so that it would make it 
“unlawful to export any article or articles from the United 
States, except under such regulations and orders and subject 
to such limitations and exceptions,” and so forth. The Consti- 
tution prohibits Congress from passing any law showing a pref- 
erence between the ports of the country. Now, if seems to me 
that, so far as the language of this provision is concerned, we 
are attempting to authorize the President to do what the 
Constitution prohibits being done. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not think the Consti- 
tution applies, except as to the regulation of the mutter by 
means of the tariff. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ker- 
Locé] has an amendment to cover what the Senator proposes, 
whieh I am willing to aecept. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. That was ail I 
wanted to suggest ‘about that. I do not remember exactly the 
language of the Constitution, but my recollection is that the 
effect of it is that we can not pass a law giving a preference in 
the matter of exportation to one city over another city. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To the ports of one State over the 
ports of another State. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; to the ports of one State 
over the ports of another; and yet if the President, by regula- 
tion, can determine that exports can go from Baltimore but 
ean not go from New York, it seems to me that that would be 
contrary to that provision of the Constitution. We oucht 
even by language to appear to attempt to confer that authority 
upon him. The matter of the time is not so important. ‘The 
President will fix the time as to the beginning and ending of 
the embargo, whether we so provide or not. P 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if there be @ Nnecessi'y OF 
limiting the export of tin plate, why not confer Upon the Pre 
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dent the power to limit the export of tin plate? Why confer 
on him universal embargo power? Does not the Senator look 
upon that as an absolute abdication of the function of Congress? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, we are going to abdicate 
a whole jot of things during this emergency, and we will have 
to do it. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that, but the less the better. 
Why go into the business on a wholesale scale? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just because of what I said 
awhile ago. We have the facts presented only with reference 
to the tin-plate industry, the canning industry. Apparently 
that is the one that is in a critical condition now; but we do 
not know what other industry will be affected in the same way 
next week or next month or when we get away from here. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we can give the President 
this power, and if it is desirable to give it to him in one line 
of industry it seems to me that it is the part of wisdom during 
this war to give him the power to meet any emergency that may 
confront him with reference to any line of industry. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I am willing to yield the 
floor. If the Senator wants to ask me a question, I will en- 
deavor to answer it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will take the floor, but I should like to ask 
the Senator from Washington a question before he desists. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I agree with the Senator in being anxious 
to prosecute this war vigorously. I believe that nothing should 
be left undone and that all measures ought to be put in force 
and prosecuted that will effect that end; but why not have Con- 
gress remain here and discharge its functions as these emergen- 
cies occur instead of abdicating them and leaving them to some 
other branch of the Government to discharge? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am perfectly 
willing to stay here all the summer. I am perfectly willing to 
stay here as long as it is necessary to discharge any duty or 
responsibility that is upon Congress; and if that is deemed to be 
the best way to meet these emergencies when they come up, 
very well. But we are going to reach a point probably when 
there will appear to be nothing for Congress to do. We are 
going to give the President a whole lot of power in a great 
many different lines, and we are going to give him power tin 
lines that are likely to be far more injurious to this country 
than along these lines if there is any injury to come from it. 
But the time is coming when we will think that our work is 
done, when the President will have no further recommendations 
to make to us, and we are going to get away; or is it the 
Senator's idea that we ought to stay here waiting for something 
to come up, waiting for some condition to arise that will re- 
quire the exercise of legislative power? 

We may get through, and we might provide for the tin-plate 
industry and take care of that, and we might pass whatever 
appropriation bills are necessary and get through with the work 
that apparently-it is necessary for Congress to do, and adjourn; 
and within a week conditions might arise with reference to 
some particular line of industry or activity that would require 
the exercise of large power by somebody. Of course, in that 
event Congress could be called back, but that takes time. Then 
legislation could be prepared and we could discuss it as long as 
we needed to; and unless we would expect to go into the details 
of the matter we would come back here to do the will of the 
Executive as to what he deemed necessary in the emergency, 
and we would do it without any special information or inves- 
tigation. We would grant him the power asked. It is true we 
would go through the forms of acting, but in effect it would be 
just what we are proposing to do here. The advantage in this 
method is that it will secure prompt action. To wait for 
Congress to act in each particular emergency is to invite delay 
and disaster, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the wise thing for us to 
do is to say to the President: “ Within the limits of the Consti- 
tution we are willing to trust you, during this summer and 
while this war is being carried on, to do along these lines what 
is necessary to be done, and to do it promptly and energeti- 
cally.” Why, oftentimes in matters of this kind time is of the 
essence of successful results. Time and promptness are obso- 
lutely necessary to the successful development and prosecution of 
whatever must be done in connection with war; and so it seems 
to me that it is wise to give the general power proposed to be 
given by #is provision to the President of the United States, 
and [ am willing to give it to him. I am willing to stay here 
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all summer, so far as that is concerned, and glad ; 
that is necessary and best. 

I have opposed in the past the shirking of respon. 
Congress. I am not in favor of doing it as long » 
time and opportunity for Congress to act, and whe 
for us to act. I have been denounced at home and «; 
because I was willing to assume the responsibiliti, 
thought were resting upon me and discharging diti 
was my duty to discharge, and which I was willing to 
instead of trying to shirk them and thrust them upon ; 
dent of the United States. But now the duty ani {| 
sibility of carrying on this war to a successful conclu: 
rest primarily upon him, and I am willing and | pro 
far as I can do so, to give him every power within the 
the Constitution that is necessary for him to disc! 
responsibility successfully and to bring this war to 
sion. I am willing to give him, as I said, every j) 
authority that is necessary, and I do not believe I am - 
responsibility when I do it. I believe in so doing I 
him and upholding his hands in bringing this country 
this war to its successful termination, and of course | 
that the Senator from Tennessee is in favor of the sia: 
In what I have said I do not desire to be understood «as 
flecting upon him in the slightest degree, nor upon any ot 
Senator. 

Mr. WATSON and other Senators addressed ihe Cha 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from ’ 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, This round table musi 
how on. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from India: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, Mr. President, | 
to the Chair that 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washi: 
not out of order; but three Senators aside from the Ss 
from Washington, who was in order and speaking by leay 
the Senator from Tennessee, began to talk at once. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was ready to yield th 
If the Senator desires to ask me a question, I shall be glad t 
have him do so. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, that is all I want. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be glad to yield to t 
Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I understand that I | 
floor, and that I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not understand that | 
had yielded the floor. he fl 





I said I was ready to yield the 
but the Senator from Tennessee said he wanted to isk | 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Teni 
he would take the floor and ask a question in his tine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not understand | 
that. I beg the Chair’s pardon. 

Mr. WATSON. I will defer my question until later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not very material 
the floor, but only one Senator can hold it at the same | 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I fully agree with tle \ 
tor from Washington in his abstract proposition of const 
tional law and of our constitutional duty and of the duties an 
powers of the President; but I differ with him in the api! 
tion of these principles. I think the Congress should | 
upon the President, as Commander in Chief of the Arty : 
Navy, every possible power necessary to carry on this war Wi! 
vigor and to a successful conclusion, as we directed [ili tv 
do in the declaration of war; but I do not believe that 
stitution is abrogated by a state of war. I do not believe ( 
because of the existing war, Congress should abdicate |t= [ul 
tions and réquire or authorize another branch of tle Gove" 
ment to exercise them. I do not think we should destroy 0 
distinctive feature of our republican form of gov: en 
distribution of the powers of government into three isting 
coordinate, and independent branches—the executive, tic ies 
lative, and the judicial. 

I know, Mr. President, that there has been a ten«: 
away with this division of power of government, to )" ber - 
the barriers between the legislative and executive ©" om 
but it has never been done by my consent and never Wi" ; 
Whenever we do it, our form of government is des pOyee. 
think that Congress should assume its responsibilities «0° “ 
its duty in prosecuting this war, and not require the Pri 
to do everything; and if it is necessary for Congress ao pod 
here and discharge its duties, it should remain in «ot 
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here to provide for them and to discharge our duties in 
oference to them. 
| do not believe that this bill, as reported by the committee, 


oustitutional measure. I am now referring to section t 
| will favor the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. SmirH]. My objections to the section are twofold. 

“T helieve—as has already been stated, and it is unnecessary, 
except to express my own views, for me to repeat it—that this 
ii] violates the section of the Constitution which provides that 
2 ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another. Now, 
+ ic said by one Senator that we should trust the President, 
‘hat he will not violate the Constitution and will not do anything 
that is wrong in this matter. I am perfectly willing to trust 
him gs much as any other Senator on this floor, and have done 
a and will continue to do so; but this Congress has no power 
to pass a law giving a preference to the ports of one State over 
those of another, and none to delegate the authority to do so 
ty the President of the United States. It would be abdicating 
ur functions, it would be shifting the responsibility from the 
Congress, to authorize another officer to do what it can not do, 
and a violation of the fundamental law. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President-—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Mississipp'. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator understands that in deie- 
citing a power which the Constitution does not authorize the 
Congress itself would be guilty of a violation of the Constitu- 

on, In other words, it would be just as reprehensible for 
Congress to undertake to confer upon the President of the 
United States powers forbidden by the Constitution, as it 
would be for the President to undertake to exercise authority 
not authorized by the Constitution. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Most assuredly; and that is what I was 
trving to impress upon the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator did not 
understand that I was advocating anything of that kind? 

Mr. SHIELDS. On the contrary, Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator objected to the bill on that very ground, and 
thought that it ought to be amended in that particular. 

Now, I am not going to elaborate this proposition further. I 
think its soundness is recognized by everyone. That clause 
passed the committee inadvertently and without proper con- 
sideration. 

I think there is another equally serious objection to this bill 
as framed, and that is that it is unquestionably a delegation 
of the legislative power of the Congress to the executive branch 
of the Government. I am aware, Mr. President, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has gone a long ways it 
sustaining legislation of this character. 

In the early days of this country a bill of this kind would 
have met with derision in this body. 

In all our States, and it is part of the republican form of gov- 
ernment guaranteed by the Constitution to the several States, 
the power of government is divided into three branches, the judi- 
cial, legislative, and executive, and there are express provisious 
in their constitutions that this power shall not be delegated 
to either of the other branches. Not only that but each of the 
three branches is prohibited from exercising the power belong- 
ing to either of the other two. There is no such express proli- 
bition in the Consticution of the United States, yet it has 
always been so construed by all the text writers and by ail th¢ 
courts of the country. 

As I said, a law like this in the early history of the country 
would have been held unconstitutional without argument. The 
courts would not have heard ‘argument upon a proposition that 
Was so plain. But since the Supreme Court has spoken upon 
the subject such legislation is valid. 

The leading ease on this subject is that of Field against Clark 
reported in One hundred and forty-third United States. ‘That 
“ise states the rule so clearly that I am going to read an 
excerpt from it. The court said: 

That Congress can not dele yer res 
# principle universally Sea wie ee Pt 7, po ye 


tenance of the System of ‘ ¢ 
Tha nee OD } government ordained by the Constitution. 
The act of October 1, 1890, in the particular under consideration is 


is & ¢ 


no prefel 





hot inconsistent with that princip| i 

ete a ple. It does not in any real sense 
Of Seetetee! resident with the power of legislation. For the purpose 
eneen ‘ng reciprocal trade with countries producing and exporting 


molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, Congr : or 

thenend ’ : 5 gress itself determined that 
dutten arn of the act of October 1, 1890, permitting the free intro- 
ing and — — articles, should be suspended as to any country produc- 
cultural ee ng them that imposed exactions and duties on the agri- 
Qimman tea ler products of the United States which the President 
sonable c : 8, which he found to be—reciprocally unequal and unrea- 
rollected  oneress itself prescribed in advance the duties to be levied, 
oF exported fren on sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, or hides produced by 
: tom such designated the} ae ote suspension lasted. 
yay e or the just operation of such legisla- 
‘ett to the determination of the President. The words * he 
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may deem,” in the third section, of course, implied that the President 
would examine the commercial regulations of other countries producing 
and exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides and form a judg- 
ment as to whether they were reciprocally equal and reasonable, or 
the contrary, in their effect upon American products. But when he 
ascertained the fact that duties and exactions reciprocally unequal and 
unreasonable were imposed upon the agricultural or other products of 
the United States by a country producing and exporting sugar, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, or hides, it became his duty to issue a proclamation 
declaring the suspension, as to that country, which Congress had deter- 
mined shouid occur. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That left the President, then, to find the 
fact; and having found the fact, he was authorized to issue his 
proclamation? Am I right about that? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly; and that is what this bill does 
not do. I will yield further to the Senator when I finish 
the quotation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. SHIELDS (reading)— 

Ife had no discretion in the premises, except in respect to the dura- 
tion of the suspension so ordered. But that related only to the enforce 
ment of the policy established by Congress. As the suspension wa 
absolutely required when the President ascertained the existence of a 
particular fact, it can not be said that, in ascertaining that fact and 
in issuing his proclamation in obedience to the legislative will, he 
exercised the function of making laws. Legislative power was exercised 
when Congress declared that the suspension should take effect upon a 
named contingency. What the President was required to do was simply 
in execution of the act of Congress. It was not the making of law. He 
was the mere agent of the law-making department to ascertain and 
declare the event upon which its expressed will was to take effect. It 
was a part of the law itself as it left the hands of Congress that the 
provisions, full and complete in themselves 

A thing this is not— 
permitting the free introduction of sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides from particvlar countries should be suspended in a given con 
tingency, and that in case of such suspensions certain duties should b 
imposed, ' 

“The true distinction,” as Judge Ranney, speaking for the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, has well said, “is between the delegation of power to 
make the law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to what it 
shall be, and conferring authority or discretion as to its execution, to be 
exercised under and in pursuance of the law.” 

Judge Ranney has just answered the argument the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes to make. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What are the facts before us? He finds a 
condition just like the Interstate Commerce Commission finds, 
that a certain rate is reasonable and then puts it into effect. 
Here the President must find the condition, and he issues his 
proclamation just as the Interstate Commerce Commission issues 
its order when it finds a rate reasonable or unreasonable, and 
when he finds the fact that public safety and public welfare of 
this Nation require it, and that is the only thing he finds, the 
public safety requires it, the welfare requires it, he finds that 
it is a fact, that it is absolutely necessary for the safety of this 
country to issue this proclamation, and when he does that the 
law goes into effect by his proclamation, just like an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission goes into effect. 

Mr. SHIELDS. To my mind the conception of the Senator 
from North Carolina of what is a finding of fact is as nebulous 
as the milky way. I can not see how it can be said that the 
public safety ” or “ the public welfare is a fact,” a definite and 
fixed fact upon the happening of which powers like this legisla- 
tion proposes to delegate can be made effective or operative. 
The fact to be found should be definite, certain. People should 
know the rule by which they are to be governed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. What is the difference between the phraseology 
employed and a law which will say that whenever the President 
shall deem it for the public good he may do any particular thing 
that he sees fit to do? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Absolutely nothing. 
safety and the public welfare mean. 

Mr. REED. It is about equivalent to saying when the Presi- 
dent thinks it ought to be done he shall do it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Whenever the President, in his opinion, be- 
lieves that it ought to be the law, he will enact it. That is what 
it means. 

The case from which I have read is, perhaps, the leading case 
upon this subject. It does not in any way authorize legislation 
delegating the broad power to the Executive to enact laws in 
regard to any subject matter either in an emergency or for gen- 
eral application through all time. 

Mr. President, we have never had in the history of this country 
such embargo legislation except one act enacted June 3, 1794, 
which the then Executive of the Nation refrained from putting 
into execution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says there is no other act that 
he can recollect that was ever passed by this Nation 
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Mr. SHIELDS. No; I did not say that. I said that there 
never was but one, and that that act was passed June 3, 1794; 
but that the then Executive did not execute it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What does the Senator think of this act 
yassed April 22, 1898?7— 

That the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, and with 
such limitations and exceptions as shall seem to him expedient, to pro- 
hibit the export of coal or other material used in war from any seaport 
of the United States until otherwise ordered by the President or by 
Congress, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think if such an act was passed, it was abso- 
Jutely unconstitutional, but the Senator is not reading all of the 
net. 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI read all of it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will come to that. 

Mr. REED Was it ever construed by a court? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it was never construed, but I suppose 
the Judiciary Committee reported it out, and it was passed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Judiciary Committee reported out this 
proposed act, too. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; the committee ordered it reported 
favorably, but I notice that most of the members of the Judiciary 
(‘ommittee are opposed to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I was not present when it was ordered re- 
ported out, but tf I had been and had voted for it and then upon 
i. Subsequent examination and consideration I saw that it vio- 
lated the fundamental law and was vicious, I would vote against 
it upon this floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from Tennessee 
let me call his attention in connection with that act to the fact 
that it does not apply to all commodities? It is not nearly so 
broad as the one now before us. It only applies to coal and 
other material used in the war. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am talking about the constitutionality of 
it. The Senator says it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if the passage of an act by Congress is conclusive 
evidence or even persuasive evidence that it is constitutional? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not made that point, yet I say 
Congress has done it, and it is a precedent, and it has some 
persuasive foree. There were great lawyers here in that day; 
there were some of the greatest who ever sat in this Chamber 
when that act was passed. Such men as Spooner. Foraker, 
Hoar of Massachusetts, reported that bill out of one of the 
greatest committees that ever existed, and they would not have 
reported it out unless they thought it was constitutional. 
Therefore to that extent it ought to be persuasive. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to say one thing further in this con- 
nection about the Judiciary Committee reporting this bill out, 
The power of legislation under the Constitution is vested in 
the Congress of the United States and not the departments of 
the other branches of the Government. I have observed when 
bills like this are prepared in one of the departments to carry 
out some specific object which they have in mind and sent 
here to be introduced and enacted into law, they generally con- 
tain some provision that ought never to have the slightest 
recognition in this or any other legislative body. In my opinion, 
every bill introduced into the Senate ought to be drawn by a 
Senator. Bills ought to come from the body which is to enact 
them into law and not from an interested department, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am inclined to agree with the Senator 
on that; but this bill came from the President. The Attorney 
General sent it to us. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I thought so, and that is why I made the 
remark I did. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why did not the Senator make the point 
before the committee? If he had made a motion not to con- 
sider it, or stated why it ought not to be considered according 
to his idea, we might have agreed with him. But he did not 
make that point in the committee. ? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I was not present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, but we did not have the advantage of his great 
urgument there. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have made that objection to bills prepared 
by the departments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator ought to have offered the 
objection before the committee as he is a member of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would have done so had I been present. 
I was engaged etherwise when this section was considered. 
Now, Mr. President, let us go into the history of our legislation 
upon the subject of embargoes. 





The first one was a joint resolution of Congress 
26, 1794: 
An embargo was laid for 30 days on all ships and vessels | 
the United States bound for any foreign port or place. The 
cause was the British order in council of November 6. 17) 
reported hostile speech by Lord Dorchester to the Indian tr: 
were in hostility with the United States. It was expected 
measure would lead to a restriction of the supply of provisi. 
British Fleet in the West Indies, though the letter of the a:: 
equally against the French. Washington, in a message to | 
of March 28, 1794, stated that he had requested the govern, 
several States to call out the militia for the detention of 
necessary ; and he recommended that the embargo be extended : 
vessels, to which it had not been held to apply. It was alco . 7 
not to apply to armed vessels possessing public commissic , 
letters of marque. By _resclution of April 18, 1794, the em! 
extended to May 25, 1794. On April 7, 1794, a resolution « 
duced in Congress to suspend intercourse with Great Britain | 
productions, but when Jay’s mission to England was anno: 
dropped. For the same reason the act of June 4, 1794. whi 
remain in force till 15 days after the commencement of the 1 
of Congress, and by which the President was authorized 
embargo whenever in his opinion the public safety should 
remained unexecuted. By an act of May 22, 1794. howeve: 
portation of munitions of war was prohibited for a year 
importation free of duty was authorized for two years. , 
In a special message to Congress of December 18, 1807. P 
Jefferson, in view of the injuries inflicted on American com 
der Napoleon’s Berlin decree of November 21, 1806, and the I; 
decrees of blockade and orders in council, recommended “an in) 
of the departure of our vessels from the ports of the United 
The Senate, in secret session, by a vote of 22 to 6, passed a 
an embargo on all shipping, foreign and domestic, in the 
United States. The House, with closed doors, passed the })j| 
debate of three days, by a vote of 82 to 44.) The hill be 
by the approval of the President on December 22, 1807. To th. 
diate operation of this measure an exception was made in { 
foreign vessels, which were allowed to depart, either loade| 
ballast, on receiving notice of the act. The embargo was rej. 
the act of March 1, 1809, which substituted a policy of nonint 
On April 1, 1812, President Madison sent a message to ( 
recommending another embargo. An appropriate act was ado 
April 6, 1812, and this was followed on the 14th of April 
prohibiting exportations by land. 


Mr. President, the act of June 19, 1794, was the only ac 
which broadly authorized the President to proclaim an embarg 


a 


pol 


upon shipping from the ports of the United States. In ; 
others Congress itself laid the embargo in fixed and expr 
terms. None of them, except the one I have mentioned, del 
gated the power to the President which is attempted to be ¢ 
gated by this bill. 

Now, mark the provisions of the act of June 4, 1794. Ii was 
not so bread as this and had many safeguards thrown siround 
it. It provided: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United Stites | 
he hereby is, authorized and empowered whenever, in his opi! 
public safety shall so require, to lay an embargo on all ships 
vessels in the ports of the United States, or upon the ships and vessels 
of the United States, or the ships and vessels of any foreign natiot 
under such regulations as the circumstances of the case may requir 
and to continue or revoke the same, whenever he shall think proj 
And the President is hereby fully authorized to give all such ord 
to the officers of the United States as may be necessary to carry 1! 
same into full effect: Provided, The authority aforesaid shal! ' 
exercised while the Congress of the United States shall be in session 


Congress recognized that it had some functions to dischirce, 
and that it ought to discharge them, when this act was passed 


And any embargo, which may be laid by the President as a! 
shall cease and determine in 15 days from the actual meeting o! | 
gress next after lay'tng the same. ; 

And be it further enacted, That this act shall continue an‘ 1 
force until 15 days after the commencement of the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I have said, guarded as this act was, “iv 
limited in its application, still the President did not enforce 1 
It remained a dead letter upon our statute books. [ tli 
the provisions of the one in Mr. Jefferson’s day, wihicl Wis 
referred to by the Senator from Utah yesterday, in tating 
that Jefferson laid an embargo on ports south of the Cho 
peake Bay, authorized the President to make exceptions ; any 
time upon the finding of certain facts; but the embargo | sell 
was laid by Congress, and only certain exceptions were « 
to be made by the Executive. bs 

I understand the Senator from Montana also stated t] 
Lincoln declared an embargo as to certain ports of the_ ; 
ern States during the Civil War. I think that the Seni! 


from Montana is mistaken in his statement. The 5. = 


wert 


t Mi 


Sot 


States were then in insurrection; and, having 2 reguli! 
of government and the power to maintain law and order. \ 
for many purposes recognized as a belligerent govern: 
know the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United =" : 
are net altogether consistent upon this subject, and do -m 
fully support my statement; but the Confederate Stats \\" 
certainly to some extent a belligerent government, *'\" © 
Lincoln, in the suppression of the insurrection, very }'!"" = 
and with full authority under the Constitution, as a war Wie’ 


an 


I 


ates 


lure directed a blockade of their ports and carried 0 
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saunas 
ve blockade by sending the Navy of the United States to 
and every one of those ports, and blockade runners were 
seized and their ships condemned. 
a SMITH of Georgia. And, Mr. President, if the Senator 
om Tennessee Will allow me, the entire treatment of for- 
- ecnuels that were seized by the Navy of the United States 
7 ‘ale yy) the theory that they were seeking to run a blockade; 
ere suppression of the trade was enforced upon the ground 
at it was a legally sustained blockade against a belligerent. 
‘\ty SHIELDS. That is my recollection; I do not think 
core can be any doubt of the facts. 
“Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And those cases have been cited 
jyring the past two years over and over again by the nations 
+ the world as the cases of opposing belligerents and blockade 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
old to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not know that the statute to which I am 
about to refer controverts the view of my friend; but I invite 
nic attention to the fact that, in addition to the blockade 
ctetutes to Which he has referred there was another act enacted 
hy the Congress during the days of the Civil War, under which 
i} commerce between the North and the South was prohibited, 
except under such circumstances as might be determined by the 
President of the United States; and if he found certain facts, 
then commercial intercourse between the North and the South 
might be resumed. Would not that act come within the prin- 
ciples for which my friend is contending? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I think not. That was only 
by statute recognizing the general law of nonintercourse with 
enemies and prohibiting the citizens of States at war from 
trading and dealing with each other. That statute was a 
further implied recognition that the Confederate States were 
i belligerent power and an enemy, and that intercourse could 
be prohibited with them. 

Mr. President, coming now to the provision of this bill as 
reported by the committee, it is in these words: 

SecTioN 1. Whenever the United States is at war and the President 
shall find that the public safety or welfare shall so require, and shali 
make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any article 
or articles from the United States, except at such time or times, and 
from such place or places, and under such regulations and orders, and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President shall pre- 
scribe, until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 

Now, I think that is in excess of the power that can be dele- 
gated by the Congress of the United States to the Executive of 
the Nation, 


times, the Congress can enact a law providing that when the 
executive department finds that certain facts exist, and procla- 
mation is made, the law shall become operative and take effect. 
Such is the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. While 
those are not its exact terms, yet that is its fair construction; 
hut it is not a fair construction of the pending bill. What may 
he “the publie safety” or “the public welfare”? I remark 
right here that the words “ public welfare” were not in the act 
of 1794; the words “public safety” alone were in that act; 
and there is a vast difference between “public safety” and 
“publie welfare.” “Publie safety” applies more particularly 
to an emergency like that which is now confronting the country, 
to a state of war, whereas the expression “ public welfare ” 
might apply to the economic interests of the country and many 
other interests than those of war, which make drastic legisla- 
Hon hecessary under many circumstances. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS, I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE, I desire to ask the Senator a question at that 
a Dees not the Senator think that to confer upon the 
ax ae the power delegated in the amendment of the Senator 
ie eorgia, namely, to prohibit the export of goods which 
e had reason to believe had an enemy destination, is a definite 
enough power? 

though eee I have just made the statement that I 
the nd ne was definite, and for that reason I would support 
i Ronee of the Senator from Georgia. | 

Mr SHIET i. i did not catch the Senator's statement. 
Gian: . ELDS. And if any other case were stated, for in- 
Nata) that contention of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Fer- 
tional eel are short of tin cans and there is a great na- 
hibition an that the export of them be prohibited, if a pro- 
effect sennadel Boe oy were written in this bill, either to take 
wach weetoante aul or upon the finding of the President that 
I Will. surg y exists, then I would support such a provision. 

pport any such measure which is to become effective 





I concede freely that, under the decisions of the | 
Supreme Court of the United States in these latter days and | 
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whenever the precedent facts are found to exist. I am entirely 
willing to trust the President of the United States in finding 
that a certain state of facts does exist which makes it necessary 
for the law to go into effect, and to vest in him the power to 
make the proclamation, so that the people of the country may 
know that the law is effective and operative. I think that 
should be done. 

An embargo upon foodstuffs, as well as upon munitions of 
war, has been agitated for two or three years. I never have 
been in favor of any embargo, because up to this time I have 
never believed that it was necessary. I have never believed 
that in supplying our products to the nations of Europe, or to 
those of them who could come and get them, or to any that our 
ships could reach, we violated the laws of nations or that there 
was anything wrong in doing so. 

The first suggestion of an embargo along the lines of the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia was made to a bill that 
was introduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], I believe. 
I ask the Senator from Utah if I am not correct? 

Mr. KING. I submitted a resolution asking for certain in- 
formation from the Department of Commerce relative to the ex- 
portations from this country which found their way into Ger- 
many and others of the central powers, and stated at the time 
that I had a bill prepared having for its object the interdiction 
of such exports as found their way through neutral territory 
into the nations with which we are at war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Tennessee allow me to interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to say that several of us 
upon the Judiciary Committee, myself among the number, 
gathered from that suggestion that the provision would apply 
to restrictions on shipments to enemy countries. Having en- 
gagements at other committees, I did not watch the provision, 
and I did not know that it had been changed from the original 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah to what it is until the bill 
came into tlhe Senate. Of course, that was my fault, and the 
fault of no one else; but I was called to another committee and 
could not be present at the Judiciary Committee. I thought we 
were going to proceed on the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah, and it seemed so entirely proper that I, for one, gave no 
further attention to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I doubtless misunderstood the Senator from 
Utah. I know that I promptly and cordially concurred with 
him in the suggestion when made. I believe that such an em- 
bargo should be declared ; and if it is known that there are any 
neutral countries which are receiving our exports and furnish- 
ing them to Germany, I would be willing to write the names of 
those countries in this bill and to establish an embargo as to 
them, without waiting for the President to make a proclama- 
tion. Such a measure would be meritorious. It is one that is 
proper in the national defense, and it ought to be the law, and 
doubtless will be, before this week is over. 

Furthermore, if there is any article the exportation of 
which from this country ought to be prohibited in aid of the 
national defense, it ought to be so provided in this bill. If there 
is any article which we are now exporting that may be user! 
to our injury, we ought to lay an embargo upon it, to take 
effect whenever the President finds it is being so used. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very much in sympathy 
with much of what the Senator from Tennessee has said. but TI 
am not quite sure that I understand the legal distinctions 
which he has drawn. 

As IT understand, the Senator says that in his opinion it would 
be constitutional to forbid the exportation of products which 
reach the enemy’s country; that is to say, it would be constitu- 
tional to pass a law by which the President would be authorized 
by proclamation to forbid the exportation from this country of 
any product which he found went into an enemy’s country. 
Suppose that the President should find that an article which 
is manufactured in our own country is absolutely necessary for 
the defense of our own country. Would it not be constitutional 
to pass a law Saying that the President, whenever he finds 
that any article is essential for the defense of this land, 
may by proclamation prohibit its exportation to some other 
country? 

Mr. SHIELDS. 


Senator from Tennessee 


Mr. President, I do not feel that I can go 


as far as the Senator from Utah has suggested ; but when [ was 
interrupted I was coming to the point of prohibiting the expor- 
tation of articles required by this country. 
minutes ago, I had been opposed to all embargoes; I 


As I said a few 
had been 
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opposed te one upou foodstuffs, and I can not say that I am en- 
tirely prepared to come to that now; but the stream of tendency 
of my mind runs very strongly in that direction when I con- 
sider the high cost of living, the outrageous prices for which 
the necessities of life are now selling, and the great distress 
in this country on that account, I believed the agricultural 
interests ought to have the advantage of the high prices; and 
that the farmers of this country should reap some benefit from 
ihe conditions existing, just as the manufacturers and their 
employees are receiving high prices and wages from the manu- 
facture and exportation of manufactured articles. I did not 
believe in any discriminatory legislation, and I so wrote my 
constituents. 

But there is now an extraordinary state of affairs prevailing 
in this country. I hope the coming crop will relieve it. I be- 
lieve it wili; but if it is necessary at any time to prohibit the 
exportation of foodstuffs in order to supply this country with 
cheaper food, I will give very great weigh} to such a suggestion, 
I can not and will not ignore the interests of the poorer people 
of the country. 

I am wilting to enact the most drastie laws for the vigorous 
prosecution of this war, and I have voted for laws of that char- 
acter against my inclination. 

I have as much love for the history and traditions of the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent in this 
Chamber as any Senator has for his State. I am proud of Ten- 
nessee, of her people, and of her history. I am proud of the 
fact that ber men have been upon almost every battle field 
in every war of this country, and on every oceasion have dis- 
tinguished themselves. You will pardon me when I say that I 
believe them to be the best, the bravest, and the most patriotic 
people in the world. I am proud of the fact that the greatest 
inilitary genius this Nation has produced was a Tennesseean— 
Andrew Jackson. His name arouses enthusiasm in every ham- 
let and in every hollow and upon every hill in Tennessec, and 
will ever do so. He was a great Democrat and a great Presi- 
dent, and his public services added glory and renown to the 
whole Nation. 

We are proud of the volunteers who in the gloomy days of 
this country met on the Watauga and went over the mountains 
and won the Battle of Kings Mountain, which was like a sun- 
burst that gave new hope and stimulated the patriotism of the 
people of the Colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia. This vic- 
tory was a turning point in the Revolutionary War in its very 
darkest days, and the men that won it were volunteers. But I 
want to call attention to a fact that that-occurred when these 
mountain men met upon the banks of the Watauga at Sycamore 
Shoals to go over the mouptains and meet the British. The 
call to arms brought out almost every man in the mountains. 

At that time the Creeks and the Choctaws were threatening 
an uprising, and a very serious question presented itself: “‘ Shall 
all of our men go across the mountains to meet the British? 
What will become of our families here?” Practically every 
man in those mountains wanted to go, and finally it was agreed 
that they would conscript enough men to stay at home and pro- 
tect their families against the marauding Indians, and it was 
done. That is the first time there was any conscription upon 
the soil of America, and a glorious conscription it was. 

Tennesseeans volunteered when they went to New Orleans 
and won that great battle under Jackson. They volunteered 
when the Civil War came on. We furnished 110,000 soldiers 
to the Confederate Army and 30,000 to the Federal Army, and 
no braver men fought in that war. The records of the War 
Department show that, in proportion to the territory and popu- 
lation, there are more volunteers in the Regular Army from 
the mountains of east Tennessee than from any other section of 
the United States, and that their superiors as soldiers are not 
to be found. 

I did not doubt but that Tennesseeans would fully answer 
the call to arms and volunteer for the full quota that would be 
required of our State. But we are in war; we have a pow- 
erful enemy confronting us, and I do not believe that we ought 
to speculate as to what might be done. I believed that by 
universal service and a selective draft we could certainly raise 
an army in the limited time required, and that we ought not 
to take any chances. I thought that we ought to let Germany 
and the whole world know that we were in earnest ; that we were 
going to have an army to answer the emergency, ready to meet 
our enemies upon any field and at any time. I voted for the 
selective draft against my sentiments, against what I might 
say my wishes, because I did not consider it a local matter, 
because I believed it a great national measure, which the emer- 
gency upon us demanded our support. 

Now, I am willing to give the President all the power we can 
constitutionally and rightfully give him to prosecute the war 
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successfully, but I do not believe that Congress oy, 
cate any of its functions. Congress can remain j\ 
charge its duties just as well as the President 
do so. 

The President does not want power which the (., 
not constitutionally confer upon him, and would pot | 
have the utmost confidence in the ability and patriot; 
President, and will go as far as any Senator in uph 
supporting him in this great emergency, 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask ihe 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerenr in { 

Does the Senator yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Novi}, ¢ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I just wanted to say that I did ; ; 
rupt the Senator when he was talking about Kings Moy». 
but I believe at that time Tennessee was part of Nort!) Cay.) 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not say anything about that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said they were Tennesseeans, yj 
Tennesseeans did their duty and exhibited great herois her 
but the commander there was a man who lived over oy ; 
North Carolina side. The most of the troops, too, wer 
North Carolina. 

Mr. KING. As the Senators know, 100 cities ¢lainy 
birthplace of Homer. ‘ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not detracting from Tennessee.) 
all, because Tennessee then was a part of North Carolins 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have heard that North Caroliniaus 
that, but it is known of all men that the Battle of Kings Mo 
tain was won by Sevier, Campbell, and Shelby and thei 
men from the mountains. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And McDowell. The Senator has 
McDowell, who was the commander there—Joseph McDow: 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will my colleagu 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from ‘eu- 
nessee yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. ° 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to reply for a moment to 
statement of my distinguished friend from North Carolina th: 


» and j 





the troops there were in command of a North Carolinian. He 
is in error about it. The troops were in command of a Vir- 


ginian and two Tennesseans—Gen. John Sevier first and Isa: 
Shelby, who really lived partly in one State and partly in the 
other, partly in Kentucky and partly in Tennessee. Gen. \ 
Dowell was not in command of those troops. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There were two McDowells. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will examine the records 
of history he will find that he was mistaken. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know something about the bistory of 1. 
Gen. McDowell was the commander, but he was hot there ot 
the day of the battle. They had sent him back to Ruther! rd, 
I believe; but Gen. Charles McDowell was the general of a! 
that country. The other one was Joseph McDowell. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be true, but Gen. Charles M 
Doweil was not in command of the troops when the batile was 
fought and won, but the Tennesseans were. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that not only Tennesseats 
were there, but Virginians and Marylanders and North Gir 
linians, : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Se 
from North Carolina and Tennessee that in the ream © 
patriotism there is no competition or rivalry. There is & 0 
enough for both Tennessee and North Carolina in the achio™ 
ments of their heroic sons in that unique period of our Nati 
history. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What we want is to li 
Carolina mentioned as well as Tennessee. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I am opposed to tli's | 
ment. I do not agree with the statement of the law «*s 
by the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [| Mr. >!!!" 
As I understand the law, we are not allowed to delesate (0 
lative power at all. There is an unbroken line of aU = nie 
to that effect. It has not been decided otherwise. As — 
stand the bill, there is no attempt whatever to delegate irs!" 
tive power. There seems to be a necessity for this sor & © 
regulation. We are delegating to the President the Oaks 
determine a particular thing, and declaring, when he 1a a 
termined and declared that that fact exists, that the |aw si" 
be so and so. We are making the law to fit the con’ 
they may be determined by this fact that is referre 
President for his ascertainment. aministrative 

Dewn in all our States we have delegated to 4 ecmaggey 
poards the power to make rates, to make regulations | 
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orders, and we have said that if these rates when made 
_ «a violated or if these orders are violated, then the punishment 
° all he so and so, making the law ourselves. That is no more 
oe » the kind of regulation you have here. We have the power 
oa this thing ourselves, and we do not know what the facts 
pe be. We realize that the necessity may exist, and we say 
4 con he determined in this way. 

it can 

I am going to say here and now that I am not going to 
stickle any further at the grant of power to the administrative 
department. I say here and now to the Senator from Tennessee 
that there is no necessity for this Congress staying in session 
during and throughout this war to grant such power to the 
president or make such laws as he may think are necessary, 
hecause if a given law was regarded necessary and was de- 
manded by the administration it would be passed by this Con- 
cress without regard to whether it overturned the precedents 
and practice and traditions of this Nation from all time to now. 

Lord Northeliffe has said that democracy is a bad war 
maker; that the power must be concentrated in the hands of one 
man, or a few men, in order that it may be exercised success- 
fully in waging war. You have all believed it. The power has 
heen concentrated up to now. This is but a further concentra- 
tion of power. 

The Senator from Tennessee talked about the volunteer 
system, and regretted that he had had to vote against it. I 
want to say that Northcliffe told us the condition yonder in 
England, and it is true that they were not able to compel the 
British Parliament to go to the conscript system as against the 
volunteer system for raising an army until war had raged for 
two whole years and 5,000,000 men had volunteered, and the 
London press has expressed amazement that President Wilson 
was able to compel the Congress to adopt the conscript system 
at the very beginning of this war for the raising of an army to 
fight 3,000 miles from home. 

Now, there is no use in talking about concentration of power 
further. If this power is necessary—and the administration 
seems to think that it is necessary—then give it to the adminis- 
iration and let the war proceed. I do not think there is any con- 
stitutional objection to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am going to suggest an amend- 
ment to this section—to strike out, in lines 22 and 23, the words 
“and from such place or places.” 

Whatever may be constitutional or unconstitutional, I am 
perfectly clear that the President can not close one port and open 
another, or close the ports of one State and leave the others 
open, under the provisions of the Constitution. If it is uncon- 
stitutional, as I believe it is, I think the only way is to take out 
the words which carry the unconstitutional power. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
aquestion. The purpose of the law is not to discriminate against 
ports, but it is to authorize the President to exercise a certain 
power under a condition that may exist, and that provision of 
the Constitution providing against discrimination as between 
ports would not affect this law at all. In my opinion it would 
not be in contravention of it. 

Mr. LODGE. If the President has the power to put an em- 
bargo on the ports of one State and take it off the ports of 
another State, it seems to me—I say it with all submission—to 
contradict the distinet prohibition of the Constitution. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am not very familiar with the present statutes, 
but my understanding is that the President may under certain 
Crcumstances abolish ports. I ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if that is not the law? 

Mr. LODGE. Abolish ports? 

Mr. KING, Yes; dune wie 

= LODGE. How do you mean to abolish ports? 

Mr. KING. To close them and forbid exportations from that 
port. Suppose, for instanee, a port happens to be unprofitable, 
nay hot the President close that port? 

7 LODGE. The only power we have is about making it a 
port of entry, of course, for the entry of goods. That is all we 
ae We can not change the ports. 

vid t. KING. To what does the Constitution refer when it pro- 
- that no preference shall be given? 

* ‘ao It refers to export duties. 
an" He : BE. If my friend from Massachusetts will permit 
which nk the Senator from Utah has reference to the bill 
Presi dene 4 passed five or six years ago, which authorized the 

Mr 1e © discontinue certain ports or to make them subports. 

Mr en That is a port of entry, as I said. 

Mr rs —~ That is the law to which I referred. 

=r. E. That is a very different thing. 


mak 
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Mr. KING. Then, if the President may diseontinue a port 
may he not forbid exportations from that port by closing it? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think he can under the language of the 
Constitution. I think they are wholly different things. In the 
first place a port of entry is the entry from abroad, but I do 
not think it is in the power of the President or of Congress to 
discriminate by an embargo or an export duty against one State 
over another. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
merce? 

Mr. LODGE. It refers to export duty; but surely if you are 
not allowed to discriminate in an export duty I think ex neces- 
sitate you can not discriminate by prohibition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The only prohibition is that the President 
shall not do an unconstitutional act. 

Mr. LODGE. No; nor the Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we sometimes do it. 

Mr. LODGE. We attempt it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the President attempted to do such a 
thing it would be unconstitutional of course. 

Mr. LODGE. I see no merit in those words; in any event, no 
necessity for them. I think if he has the power “ except at such 
time or times and under such regulations and orders,” and so 
forth, he has ample authority of all the purposes of this section. 

Mr. President, I am not going to enter into the much-mooted 
question of delegated power. I do not think it is necessary. Our 
controlling purpose is to give the President power to carry on 
the war. I wil! go as far as anyone in giving him every power 
as Commander in Chief and responsible for the conduct of the 
war to enable him to carry the war to a successful conclusion as 
speedily as possible. One of the powers which is very necessary 
is expressed in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The trouble with this paragraph, to my mind, is not the ques- 
tion whether we are delegating legislative power but that we 
are framing a provision wholly apart from the war. It has 
been illustrated here this morning. The effort here that has been 
expressed by the Senator from Maine and others is not an at- 
tempt to forward the war. It is an effort to give the President 
a certain power with the hope that he will yield to the pressure 
from those who are interested to protect an American industry. 
Other industries would like protection. There are many indus- 
tries that would like to have a prohibition of exports put on, 
so as to keep their raw materials in the country. There are 
some industries much greater than the canning industry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think the Senator put it on that 
ground. 

Mr. LODGE. I am coming to the war aspect of it. It is to 
keep tin plate in the country in order to enable the canning 
industries to go on. We are not to export the tin plate. 

Mr. President, that seems to me to be a matter for Congress 
to determine without any question. I have no idea myself that 
the President, if given the power, would do anything of the 
sort which is demanded here. Where do we get our tin? It has 
already been pointed out we get it exclusively from the Straits 
Settlements. The export from Wales ceased many years ago. 
The Straits Settlements, which furnish all the tin, is an Eng- 
lish possession. England’s first duty is to feed her own men, 
Suppose we say that tin plate shall not go out of this country. 
We can hardly blame England if she stops the export of tin 
plate to this country from the Straits Settlements. The Sena- 
tor from Maine recognizes that, because he said we must not 
stop the export of canned food to Canada. 

Let us go a step further. Tin plate, for instance, is needed 
for oil containers. That is a very important {Interest in Russia 
and an important element in the war. Are we prepared to 
say to Russia at the present time, “ You shall not have any tin 
from us?’ It may be proper to do so, but it seems to me that 
it requires a little more consideration of all these various con- 
ditions than can be given here in a brief debate. 

My objection is fundamental. The purpose of this section 
is to give the President power to promote war measures; and 
I will go any distance in that direction; but when it comes to 
giving him power to help this industry and to help that in- 
dustry and to refuse to help a third industry, all wholly do- 
mestie, I think we are conferring a power which ought never 
to be parted with by Congress, because it is not a war power, 
It relates solely to domestic products with no reference to the 
war; and there, I think, we are entering upon most dangerous 
ground. 

If there are other war purposes like that accurately de. 
scribed in the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, I will 
give the President the fullest powers that can be devised, but 
I think that the language of this section is very loose indeed. 


Is not an export duty a regulation of com- 


It is often attempted. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose other conditions should arise in the 
absence of Congress, then the President would have the power 
the amendment the Senator from Georgia gives him. It is lim- 
ited to one thing—that is, that goods shall not be shipped into 
the enemy’s country from a neutral country. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia would give the President full power to prevent any ex- 
port from this country to enemy destination or what he believes 
to be enemy destination. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose it is necessary to the welfare and 
safety of the country that our food products should be kept at 
home. Does not the Senator think that the President should 
have that power? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that power can be safely left to Con- 
gress, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose Congress was not here, and it de- 
veloped during the war. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not take very long for Congress to get 
here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
on it. 

Mr. LODGE. It will not be imperiled in 24 hours or in a week, 
if it is a domestic question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the President should find that the salva- 
tion of the country, the safety and welfare of our Republic 

Mr. LODGE. Has to be saved in a day? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It might have to be saved in a day, before 
Congress could get here. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think so, so far as protection of our 
own industries is concerned. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The way this bill is going to take, it would 
require two months to pass it, and it never would pass, probably, 
the way lawyers here differ about constitutional law. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam not making a point on the law at all; but 
there is nothing immediate in this particular provision. This 
tin-plate business is a perfect illustration of the danger you are 
running into, and the pressure you are preparing to put on the 
President from many quarters. This tin-plate proposition is 
not a war measure. It is not immediate. The country is not 
going to perish if we do not protect tin plate to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know anything about tin plate, or 
who are interested in tin plate, but I know those who are inter- 
ested—the farmers who are canning these vegetables, beans, 
corn, and so forth, who are not interested in the tin-plate busi- 
ness, who have nothing to do with it—come here to the Senate 
and say that all the canning industries have shut down, and the 
people must have cans this summer to can their vegetables. It 
has been stated that we must can enough this year to feed 
500,000 men in our Army and the canneries are now shut down. 
Why? Because tin plate is being shipped abroad. If that is 
the truth—I do not know; I never heard of it before until it 
was announced on the floor of the Senate—and if our people 
can not get the tin to make the cans to furnish people cans with 
which to can their fruit for our soldiers during the war, it seems 
to me we are in a bad condition. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have the greatest possible 
sympathy with the farmer and I know how much we depend 
upon him. I am ready to do everything for him, but I think 
he is being a little bit overworked in this Chamber. We want 
to win this war. We know that to-day the great question be- 
fore us is to get supplies to the armies that are fighting the 
common foe, because we have no army to put into the field, and 
we are proposing deliberately in this amendment to cut off one 
form of supplies. If we are going to cut off the supplies which 
the allies need we might as well abandon any anxiety about 
ships if we are not going to give them anything to carry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but I 
wish to say that we do not propose to do anything of the kind. 
We propose to leave it to the President of the United States to 
say whether that condition exists or not. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no belief for a moment 
that the President of the United States would commit some of 
the follies which Congress is authorizing him to commit. I 
have no idea he will do it but-—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 


Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. FERNALD. May I ask the Senator whether he con- 
siders food as essential as munitions of war to fight the war? 

Mr. LODG™. I consider them extremely essential to the 
countries on the other side of the water. I do not think this 
country is in any danger of starvation. 


Suppose the safety of the country depended 





Mr. FERNALD. Does not the Senator recognize 
that there is some shortage of food in this country? 

Mr, LODGE. I am perfectly aware that there is a — 
owing to general war conditions, but I do not believe ; a 
are going to help this war to a conclusion by prev 
from feeding the people who are fighting the same batt}, 
are. I know it is desirable for gentlemen who can f, 
I am sorry they should be interfered with. There 
industries in my State in like condition. I should 
example, to see an embargo put on certain kinds of 
but I hope that the President will not do it even if je 
the power, for it is a domestic work—a war question. { ; 
we are entering upon very perilous ground when we [ee 
on embargoes solely for the purpose of protecting 
industries. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr, President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. FERNALD. I rather resent the personal refi 
its being the canner who is interested. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware that I was makine 
sonal reference. I did not know, or I had perhaps { 
that the Senator was a canner. Nothing would induc 
make a reference in that way to my friend the Senator 
Maine, and if I seemed to do so I greatly regret it. 

Mr, FERNALD. The canners of this country natural 
to see the tin plate kept in the country. 

Mr. LODGE. Naturally, and so are the 
ested in keeping leather here. 

Mr. FERNALD. They are no more interested tha 
people of the country outside of the military forces. hor 
a great shortage of food in the country, and it is very neces 
that we provide more food the coming season. ‘his 
important time, right now when the packers are maki: 
contracts with the farmers. A great deal depends upon w! 
they are to have their containers or whether they are not going 
to have them to take care of the coming crop. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood also that the prohibition 
extend to the container after it was filled except in the case o 
the Canadians. We shall not send food abroad to help 1 
countries which we must help, if we are going to carry ot this 
war at all, by putting it in tin plate and then prohibiting the 
exportation of tin plate. 

Mr. WATSON. Does this proposition involve that? 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the Senator from Maine said that 





shoemake 


he thought the Canadian exports of canned food ought not to 
be prohibited. So I judge that the containers are to be jiro- 
hibited from export elsewhere. 

Mr. FERNALD. I did not have reference to food. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought that the Senator mentioned tli 
ber of cans sent to Canada filled with food. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not recall that I did. I said we took 


1,300,000 boxes of tin plate to Canada last year. 
Mr. LODGE. That makes it even more strong. Lae 
Mr. FERNALD. I assume the President would use his judg 
ment as to where the food should be shipped and as to whire 
embargoes should be placed, on what countries, and no countries 
that were allies of ours would be deprived of food or tin plate, 
Mr. LODGE. Tin plate is not going to any enemy }ower. 
The tin plate is being exported only to countries that are ol 
the side we are on in the war or to neutrals. The amen! vent 
of the Senator from Georgia covers the case of the 1M ut al i 
it have enemy destination. So we may be sure that this tin 
plate goes only to friendly or allied powers. I do not believe 
we have been sending out tin plate to Germany or to Austra ol 
to Turkey. a Sc skes 
Mr. FERNALD. Does the Senator think it is as impor 
to send tin plate to Asia to be used in the oil business t _ 
to retain it here to be used in conserving the food procucven 
of the country? 
Mr. LODGE. ! ; 
have our supply of tin, as we are getting it now, er 
some of it rather than to have it all cut off. You are a ie 
the risk of having it all cut off. People are just a) l\" 
protect themselves as you are to protect yourself. J hi 
to protect one’s self is not confined to this country. | 
nature is pretty evenly distributed, and if you shut a 
port of some material for the purpose of pantecting - stn 
people, other nations will protect their own people. ae 
than ready to give the President all the war powers | a 
and the sole distinction I make is that here we are \ ¥ cae 
field of war and entering on the wholly different mex vatoete # 
ing the domestic producers. I desire to help me con : 
producer in any way I can, but it seems to me that ae 
the business of Congress; it certainly is not a war tN 


I think it is a great deal more import 


and export 


desire 
Human 
the eX- 
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one American industry and not protecting another. 
That is something for Congress to say, and that is the reason 
why it seems to me this is dangerous legislat ion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Congress does limit it, I suggest to the 
5 y saying that it must be “for the safety of the 


protecting 


Senator, b 
country.” i 
“Mr. REED. “ Or. 

Mr. OVERMAN. “ Or for its welfare. 

Mr. LODGE. Preceding it is a question of public welfare 
that tin plate is to be guarded. I need not say to the Sena- 
Or. OVERMAN. In time of war; you must take the word 
“war.” It is used for the safety of the public and the welfare 
of the Republic on account of the war in protecting the industry. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not so worded. It simply says whenever 
the United States is at war, and of course this will not pass 
pevond the period of the war; I quite recognize that; but un- 
der this language “ provided the country is at war” you are 
giving the President the right to help any industry he thinks 
may deserve assistance. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether in his judgment the sections might stand with the 
words “ the welfare ” stricken out? 

Mr. LODGE. I think to take the words “or welfare” out 
would improve it enormously, I need not say to the Senator 
from Montana that through the public-welfare clause of the 
Constitution a number of Federal powers have entered in. It 
isa very broad expression, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WALSH. I am impressed with that view myself, and I 
think the Senator from North Carolina might well agree to 
leave out those words. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have accepted that amendment, and also 
to strike out the words “ time and place.” 

Mr. LODGE. I do not see any objection to the word “ time.” 
I think it is better to leave it in. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am willing to leave that out. 

Mr. LODGE. All I ask is that the words “or welfare” be 
omitted. That will improve it immensely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that, because I think when it 
says “ public safety ” that includes welfare just as well. 

Mr. WALSH. I think so. Let me say to the Senator from 
North Carolina, however, that I rather prefer the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Minnesota, that the language of the 
Constitution be added to the section, so that it shall read: 


Provided, however, That no regulation shall give to the ports of one 
State a preference over those of another. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I will accept that. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I think there could be no objection on 
that score. 

Mr. LODGE. That would protect that portion of it com- 
pletely; but that would not get rid of the words “or welfare.” 

Mr. WALSH. Let me suggest that instead of amending that 
portion of it referring to time and place we strike out “or 
welfare,” 

Mr. LODGE. That would be satisfactory to me, leaving in 
time and place, as the Senator suggests; but I would like to 
have the words “or welfare” removed. It may be very much 
for the public welfare to prohibit the export of some product 
of some industry or the raw material. It may not matter at 
all to the publie safety. I think what we are first considering 
how is public safety and the war. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel impressed with this idea, that if that 
part of the section is not amended the President will be subject 
to all kinds of importunities—— 

Mr, Li JDGE. I agree with the Senator most fully. 

Mr. WALSH. To prohibit the export of this product, of that 
product, and of the other product upon the ground that the 
public welfare might be subserved by that action. What is 
really in that regard for the public safety it seems to me ought 
to be determined by Congress rather than by the President. 
He can not give it the consideration that it ought to have. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, all I desire is to move to strike 
out the words “or welfare,” in line 19, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that, Mr. President. 

mg amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

P Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the ques- 
be immediately before the Senate, but to say a few words by 
- , of suggestion on another subject. We have been hearing 
pe 7. the last few days about the shortage of food and of 
ee in this country as a result of that shortage, and hearing 
= +1 ng more about hunger as a possibility in other countries, 
I 7 » ly among our allies. It is with respect to that subject 
rey - to make a suggestion about legislation which, it seems 
re might be worked out to advantage. 
wa T state what I have in mind to propose in some form. I 
‘ could have the real attention of Senators to this, for I 
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want them to think about it if it is worth while thinking. about. 


On yesterday the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLuin- 
GER] placed in the Recorp a very interesting paper about the 
increases in the cost of articles of food within recent months, or 
Since the war began. We all believe—at least many believe— 
that these enormous increases are artificial and unwarranted, 
Is there any way to prevent a forced and artificial increase of 
the prices of food that the people must have to live? It seems 
to me, as evidently it seems to you, that this is a very complex 
and difficult question, and you have been talking about the best 
way to get at it. My suggestion concerns that very question. 

I have this in mind: To enact a law levying an excise tax or 
a profits tax on wholesale and retail dealers in food products. 
Such a law should not apply to the producers of food products 
but to those who handle them as middle men, whether as whole- 
salers or retailers. 

Can we use the taxing power of the Government legitimately 
and effectively to aid in remedying this great evil of excessive 
cost which afflicts the country? Is it possible to enact a law 
that would require dealers in food products, whether wholesale 
or retail, to make stated reports as a basis of taxation, showing 
the amount and kind of products handled by each and showing 
the cost of the various articles to the several dealers, the wast- 
age, and so forth, the gross sum received on the sale by the 
wholesaler to the retailer or by the retailer to the consumer, 
as the case might be, and showing the profits of the business? 
There is where the profits tax might come in. A tax might be 
levied on this kind of business. If the tax should be on profits, 
the amount of the tax above a fixed per cent which should be 
exempted might as well be high enough to make excessive profits 
impossible and thus materially to diminish the temptation to 
extortion on the part of dealers. 

Again, cold storage might be a good thing and of great value 
to the country if carried on with any decent regard for the public 
right and welfare. The cold storage of food products, as the 
business is run, is a positive public evil. Can not this evil be 
reached through the taxing power so as greatly to modify it? 
Here, too, a tax might be levied on excess profits or in some other 
effective way. Might not such a tax law be so framed as to 
make it unprofitable to hold food beyond short stated periods? 
It might also be made a crime for cold storage buyers—what do 
you think of this, Senators?—or any other buyers to destroy 
healthful food of any kind, and to prohibit such destruction with- 
out previous official inspection and authorization. I say this 
because I have heen reiisbly informed that cold-storage man- 
agers not only tuxe food out of their storage houses and destroy 
it, in order to keep up prices, but that they go out through the 
country and buy food products in the field or in the garden and 
leave them to rot. The information I have upon that subject 
convinces me that the statement I make is true and well founded 
in fact. That ought to be prevented in some way. 

Mr. President, as a war measure I submit for your thought 
whether it would not be competent and advisable for the Gov- 
ernment to take charge of—to commandeer, if you please—at 
least to supervise, cold-storage plants in the public interest, and 
through its agencies to collect and preserve food supplies in the 
public interest, the work to be done under departmental regu- 
lations. I have been trying in my feeble way to think out some 
practicable scheme along these lines to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Finance Committee when that committee shall 
have before it the new revenue bill, which is now being formu- 
lated by the House of Representatives. If among the Senators 
present there be any to whose minds this suggestion is attractive, 
I invite them to think about it, and if in the end they find it con- 
sistent with their judgments to approve it, to aid in formulating 
a provision in our tax bill, soon to be brought before the Senate, 
that will enable the Government to use its great taxing power to 
preserve the food products of the country and in a way to regu- 
late the prices at which these products shall be offered to the 
consumers of the country, and to prevent undue extortion from 
them. I ask you, Senators, to think about this and see if we can 
not work out something worth while along these lines. I have 
brought this matter before you merely as a suggestion. I want 
you to think about it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Chamberlain 
Bankhead Culberson 
Beckham Curtis 
Borah Dillingham 
Brandegee Fall 


Broussard 
Calder 


President, I suggest the absence of a 


Johnson, Cal. 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
King 

Lodge 


Gallinger 
Gronna 
Hale 
Hardwick 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Husting 


Fernald 
France 
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McCumber Poindexter Simmons Townsend 
McKellar Pomerene Smith, Ga, Vardaman 
New Reed Smoot Wadsworth 
Norris Saulsbury Sterling Walsh 
Overman Shafroth Stone Warren 
Page Sheppard Sutherland Watson 
Phelan Sherman Thomas Wolcott 
Pittman Shields Thompson 


I desire to announce the absence of my 
He is paired with the 
Reep]. This announce- 


Mr. TOWNSEND. 
colleague [Mr. Smita of Michigan]. 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] requested me to state that he is absent from the 
Senate on official business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to again announce the 
unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. Huaues], who is 
detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirnH] is detained 
from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. <A quorum is present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have listened with consid- 
erable interest to the discussion upon the pending chapter of the 
bill. Two questions have been raised: First, the constitution- 
ality of the sections; and, second, the policy of conferring such 
power. I shall discuss the first question very briefly. I am not 
2 great constitutional lawyer, although I am learning a great 
deal about the Constitution which I never knew before. I 
may say that I have learned more about it in the last month 
than I ever learned in 40 years of active practice at the bar. 
It is my opinion that, with one slight modification made by the 
amendment of the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEtr- 
son] and of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], the 
bill would be clearly within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to pass. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmitrH] that 
Congress has no power in the matter of exports to discriminate 
between the ports of the different States. It is perfectly clear, 
however, that the President, as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, may close any port in the United States for 
military reasons. He may place mines therein, or protect them 
with battleships, or he may fortify them, and, in order to make 
the war effective, he may prohibit any one from entering or 
leaving those ports; but, under the power of placing an em- 
bargo, he can not select the open ports of the United States 
from which exports shall or shall not be made. That is a 
different power, but it is perfectly clear that by a simple amend- 
ment striking out the words “from such place or places” it 
would take from the President the power to select for other 
than military reasons the ports from which exports should be 
made. He may, for military reasons, select any ports which it 
is necessary to close to commerce, but the reason can not be 
simply that he desires exports to be made from one port in 
preference to another. I think the amendments of Senator 
Netson or Senator Longe should be adopted. I do not know 
whether or not the chairman of the committee has accepted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I had announced that I had accepted it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. I am perfectly clear that within 
the embargo power the President could not, and undoubtedly 
would not, select one of the open ports of the United States 
as against another. 

Now, as to the constitutional power of Congress to delegate 
to the President or any other ofticer the power to find whether 
the public safety requires an embargo upon shipments, it is my 
opinion, after the most careful investigation in the limited time 
1 have had, that it is clearly within the constitutional power 
of Congress to confer this power upon the President. I am not 
going to take the time of the Senate to read authorities, for I 
believe the lawyers of the Senate are perfectly familiar with 
the long line of cases under the tariff and other regulations of 
the Government where such powers have been conferred. I 
may say, however, in passing, that from 1794 down to the 
present hour at different periods in times of war in this coun- 
try, that power has been conferred and exercised unchallengea. 
Senators will bear me out when I-say that the long exercise of 
such power has been held to be a practical construction of the 
provisions of the Constitution. In a very remarkable case 


known os the Mid-West Oil case, lately decided by the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, the court held that th. > 
challenged exercise by the President of the power to 
lands, although not specifically authorized by act of ; 
was a practical construction of the Constitution, 

Furthermore, the authorities recognize and cito ¢) 
1794 as an exercise of the power which has been jn, 
Congress. I find no principles laid down in the ease - 
tariff provisions, including the cases read by the Sen, 
Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], which, in my mind, throw » 
upon the doctrine that Congress may establish a poli: 
bargo and may leave the question of when the em): shall 
become effective to be determined by a proclamation oy » ¢... 
ing of fact to be made by the President or other public ojo. 

In this case we are at war. I am not one of those w)),, 
the Constitution is suspended during war, but I a) > 
those who believe that Congress has the power under aa 
stitution to declare the principle of an embargo or |e: 
the executive power to determine when the public 
quires it to do so; and when that time comes and the |) 
by his proclamation, establishes the fact, the law applies rm 
gress makes the law and lays down the principle, and the exon. 
tive power brings it into being by proclamation. 

I think probably that it goes to the limit of the right of (oy. 

gress to delegate power. but in the complex business of {))\< 
country, such as fixing rates and determining the conditions 
under which reciprocal tariff duties shall apply, or other |yysi- 
ness conditions which change from time to time, no great ey. 
try such as ours can be governed without Congress laying downy 
general principles and leaving it to the executive officials + 
find the conditions upon which the inhibition of the Jay 
apply. 
“I think, therefore, that it is clearly within the constitution: 
power of Congress to legislate along this line, but I wou! 
advise that the words “from such place or places” be strick 
from the bill and advise against striking from the bill the words 
“except at such time or times.” These words constitute tly 
very essence,of the bill, unless we shall declare an embargo « 
all commerce, for the President should find the time when tl. 
embargo should go into effect, and when the exigency jsses 
the President should take off the embargo. 

Now, as to the question of the advisability of such a law, I 
am convinced from what has been said upon this floor that th 
time has come when we ought to give the President—or at leas: 
some authority, such as the Council of National Defense 
some other body created by Congress—the power to place ai 
embargo on tin plate if the facts warrant it. It secins to 
stated here and uncontradicted, so far as I have heard 
the oceasion has arisen when an embargo should be placed 
upon the export of tin plate, and I am ready to vote to | 
upon the President or the Council of National Defense | 
power, so that he or the council may find the facts «1 
a limitation or embargo upon such exports, if necessary. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Missour 

Mr. REED. Lest it should go out to the country tl: 
is no denial of the statement of the Senator from Maine | Mi 
FERNALD] in relation to the tin-plate situation, I call (| ten- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota to the fact that the Serre 
tary of Agriculture, in what I think is emphatic langusce. es 
denied the existence of the condition. I call the Senators «- 
tention, merely in passing, to page 11 of part 1 of the lv 4 
before the Agricultural Committee, which I believe took plo 
on or about the 23d of April. I make that statement sip yl 
the interest of accuracy, and I will have something to + 
it in my own time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Colora: 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been told that the Secretary 0! As" 
culture has had occasion to modify that statement soi 
although I do not know that that is the case. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thank the Senator from Missour 
Reep] for calling my attention to the statement. Ph 
mony to which the Senator refers, I believe, was reac |) ' 
of the Senators on the floor this morning, and after < 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] read a letter trom | 
retary of Agriculture, which was of a later date, 11 \ Dem 
Secretary advised the passage of this clause of the b \ 
sume the Secretary either changed his mind or else he 
speaking particularly with reference to tin plate. us 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, just a word, if the > 
allow me to interrupt him. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. sia 

Mr. PAGE. At the very time the Secretary of \sru'” 
made the statement which has been quoted this mori" 
advised the passage of this bill. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Well, I do not state it as a faet—— 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I do not think there is any ques- 
tion at all but that Mr, Secretary Houston is quite willing that 
ongress Should confer this power upon him; indeed, I think 
pis recommendations are on file with the Agricultural Com- 
mittee to the effect that he favored practically giving complete 
control of the food supply of the United States. to his depart- 
ment. There are very few men who are not willing to take on 
power of that sort, and there are very few who do not think 
themselves quite capable of managing the business of other men 
and of the country better than the other men and the country 
manage their own business, ; . 

But the point I make, if. the Senator will pardon me, is that 
the fact of Supreme necessity was denied by the Secretary in 
the hearings, although in the same hearings he expressed a 
jesire to have this power conferred. However, I do not want 
fo interrupt the Senator further than that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not say that the exigency 
has arisen to call for a total embargo on tin plate. All I do 
iy is, that very strong statements have been made by Senators 
upon this floor that lead me to.believe that there is quite a t : : ; 
probability that such an embargo should be imposed, and with Now, what I say is this: We should not pass any ill-advised leg- 
that sericés claim, although I will admit is has been denied, | islation that will destroy the market of the farmer in this coun- 
Iam willing to confer that power upon the Council of National | try for his products. We may be compelled to place an embargo 
Defense or upon the President, and have the question examined, | on some foodstuffs, and I am willing to admit that to-day the 
and, if it is necessary and advisable for the interest of this | price of many articles of necessity is absolutely prohibitive to 
country to prohibit the export of tin plate, to do so. a great many people in this country. I was very much interested 

But, Mr. President, the question goes further than that. | in the statement of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and 
Are we prepared now, without further information, to confer | the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] on the question of 
upon the President the absolute power at any time to place an | making available for cultivation the arid lands and certain In- 
embargo upon all the commerce of this country? I hesitate, | dian reservations. Allow me to remark, merely in passing, 
Mr. President, to confer that power without further information. | that in my own State we have millions of acres of land, the 
I should like"very much to have the officials of this Government | richest productive land in the country, which to-day is useless be- 
point out to me @ to give us some information that there is | cause of flood conditions on the Red Lake and the great Red River 
likely to arise in the near future a necessity which will call | of the North. We have been unable to get this Government to 
upon us to exercise the extraordinary power of an embargo. even make a survey which will demonstrate what must be done 

Mr. President, I admit that it may become necessary to place | to bring that vast area into production, but as these rivers are 
a embargo upon some articles of foodstuffs or of other manu- | navigable streams and within the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
facture in this country. While I do not believe we should De- | ment, we are powerless, although I notice that we passed a bill 
come hysterical or overexcited, I do believe that it is, fair to | carrying an appropriation of $10,500,000 fer flood control; still 
say that a grave situation confronts the belligerent nations of | we have been unable to get the small sum necessary to procure 
the world, including ourselves. I do’ not. believe—although I | a survey, and the report of the Government officials is that it* 
think it should be stated with very great caution by public | will be too expensive, wet it would cost only a few thousand 
men—that the destruction of production, the extraordinary | dollars. 
droughts in Argentina and in this country last year, the cur- Mr. President, we must bring our vast domain into cultivation, 
tailment of the labor of the world, together with some artificial | we must conserve our resources, use our arid lands and our over- 
and other conditions, are producing a degree of scarcity and an | flowed lands. There is plenty of land in this country to produce 
enormous increase in prices which are threatening the pros- | all of the products necessary for this country and to carry on 
perity, if not the strength, of the great allied nations to-day. | the war. 

I do believe that while we should not rush to ill-advised legis- But I did not start to discuss this subject. I should like, before 

lation, and while we should not attempt by ill-considered legis- | voting to confer this extraordinary power, some statement that it 

lation to upset the normal business conditions of the country, | will probably be necessary to place an embargo on any article 
we should give the most careful consideration to conserving the | of commerce beyond. tin plate. I am ready to vote to give the 
yc supply, reducing the cost, and bringing it within the means | power to-day for that article or any other article that there 
or the great mass of the people of this country. is any immediate prospect of a necessity to place an embargo 

Whether there is a scarcity of food or not, there is a price upon, but I should like to hear from the Senator in charge of 
to-day which makes many articles of necessity practically pro- | the bill whether there is such a necessity or the probability of 
libitive to a large class of people who have small incomes. I | such a necessity. Mr. President, I think we should, as far as 
do believe, however, that ordinurily in time of war the best | possible, avoid the necessity of personal government. This is, 
course is for the people to go on with their employments in the | or should be, a government of law. I have voted to confer upon 
usual, ordinary way, and not to upset and disturb the normal | the Central Government and upon the President all the powers 
business conditions any more than is absolutely necessary. which have been asked, and I am going to vote to confer all the 

I am not prepared to Say at this time, even with the threat- | power which shall be asked within the bounds of reason in order 
‘ned seareity of provisions and high prices to-day, that it is | to carry on this war. I am not going to question hypercritically 
Wise to place an absolute embargo on all the exportation of farm | whether that power is necessary or not. I think we should back 
Se onan ee might res — ie ig = President ana the snianantion jpoe the —— ma 

‘ , 7 1an, or even in the Defense Board. le power an¢ le resources oO iis country; ane iile we 

im ready, however, if the time comes, to vote to place such an ae of course, preserve all the constitutional rights of the 

eae — the exportation from this country of foodstuffs | people which it has taken years to develop, we should not be too 

‘T sonie articles of foodstuffs or manufactured articles if it will ‘hnical or too sparing in the exercise of our power in this 

make for the benefit of all the people of this country. — of national a. We should not ee aie power. 

I know it has been said that the farmers are getting high | We should confer it wherever it will be beneficial or necessary 
prices, They are not, however, getting all the high prices that | for the preservation of the life of the United States that we may 
the people are paying, and the price of, wheat and. flour and | work out our own great destiny under this great democracy, 
aay other products to-day is not all going to the farmer by | but we should preserve the principles of our Constitution, which 

- anher of means, I believe it is a very big question. We | the experience of ages has demonstrated are necessary to human 
ae bring to bear upon it with coolness and deliberation all | freedom. 

thet the ue and business capacity of the people in order | The PRESIDING OFFICER. In order to keep the record of 

— (uestion of marketing products of the farmer may be | the proceedings, without objection, on page 25, line 22, the 

Th eA words “and from such place or places” will be stricken from 
a _ lon Plage mena and extravagance in it, and there are | the section. , ee 
Speculation. al many places unreasonable profits extorted. by Mr. OVERMAN, | Also, on line 19, the word “ we fare. 

otherwise; but we should go into this subject The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been stricken out; 
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bring the producer and consumer nearer together, so that we 
will eliminate the speculative feature and eliminate the useless 
waste and extravagance in marketing, and reduce the price of 
food without reducing the profits of the farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. Evidently the Senator has given much consid- 
eration to this question. How will you bring the producer and 
consumer together with reference to meat products, for instance, 
so long as the conditions prevail in this country which do pre- 
vail with reference to the packing establishments? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, Mr. President, I do not know but that 
there will have to be some legislation on that subject. I did not 
start out to discuss a complete remedy to-day for all high prices 
and for the evils of our marketing system. I will say this, how- 
ever: Take it right in my own State, in the city of Minneapolis. 
The mills were unable to transfer wheat from one elevator in 
Minneapolis to their mills this winter because they could not get 
the cars for the transportation, and they were compelled to go 
into the market and buy, at any price, grain on track to take 
the place of thet which they had stored in their elevators. This 
illustrates the want of facilities which has added to the cost of 
distribution. 





With the greatest thoroughness and care. I believe we can! and at the end of section 1— 
LV—111 ' 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I will wait until the Senator from Min- 
nesota comes in. Perhaps he wishes to perfect that amend- 
ment. I will not accept it now. I will let him offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, however unpopular it may be to 
make a speech on this question at this late time, I am going to 
venture upon a few remarks. I anticipate, from the current of 
the debate, that I shall speak on a very unpopular side of the 
question, 

T have never seen a sudden emergency when the best and 
wisest of those who happen to be present were not for the 
moment, at least, thrown off their feet. Nearly always in his 
anxiety to serve each is ready to suggest a remedy. No man 
has ever had an ache or pain and made it known who has not 
experienced the felicity of being immediately prescribed for by 
all who have heard of his ailment; usually the number and 
variety of the prescriptions is exactly the same as the number 
who have heard of the disorder. Whenever there is an im- 
portant event affecting the whole public, millions of busy brains 
are ready with suggestions. Every crossroads philosopher 
brings forth his own patent remedy, warranted to produce in- 
stant cure. Every country newspaper editor can in a few min- 
utes indite an editorial that blazes a clear path through the 
forest of difficulties, while the sagacity of the great city editor 
is only equaled by his generous willingness to impart advice. 

In the particulars referred to the men mentioned are not 
worse than those found in legislative halls. Like the others, 
when a great emergency is suddenly thrust upon us we get ex- 
cited. We all want to help, but as we are often without accu- 
rate knowledge regarding the causes or extent of the danger, 
we are very prone to accept the first remedy proposed. Thus we 
are likely to do more harm than good. At this time the 
favorite device on the part of the press, on the part of the peo- 
ple, on the part of Congress, and especially on the part of the 
Senate, is to unload the whole difficulty, the power, and the 
responsibility upon the President. 

It does not make any difference what the proposition is; in- 
evitably the solution that is most popular is to pass it on to the 
President. If it is a matter of suppressing trusts and monopo- 
lies, we are invariably asked to confer upon the President 
Some additional power to appoint some additional board, and 
to have that board deal with the proposition, Likewise, if it is 
a question pertaining to the national d@fense, the demand vehe- 
mently is made, “ Put the responsibility on the President.” 
Only to-day I have heard it stated upen this floor that the 
President is the Commander in Chief of the Army, and as such 
wholly responsible for the conduct of the war, and therefore 
that all power should be conferred upon the President. 

Mr. President, a part of that statement is true and a part of 
of it is not true. The President of the United States is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, and a grave responsibility rests 
upon him as the Commander in Chief of the Army; but it is 
net true that upon the President rests the sole responsibility 
for the war or for its conduct; upon the Congress of the United 
States rests a grave responsibility which it can not escape and 
which it can not pass over to the President. The Constitution 
expressly provides that Congress shall have power to (a) de- 
Clare war; (b) grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water; (c) to raise and 
- support armies; (d) to proyide and maintain a navy; (e) to 
make rules for the governrifent of the land and naval forces ; 
(f) to call forth the militia to suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions; (g) to provide for arming and disciplining the 
militia. So far as I am concerned, I do not intend to shirk the 
responsibility resting upon me or to attempt to escape it by 
passing that responsibility over to the President. I shall, within 
the limits of my intelligence, perform my share of the great 
task before us. 

Mr. President, never has there been in the history of this 
world a critical condition but there came forward men pro- 
posing the most extraordinary remedies. Frequently the reme- 
dies proposed will aggravate the evils sought to be corrected. 
1 fear some of the “curealls” now being pressed may kill 
oftener than cure. I grant you that if men engage in forestall- 
ing the market, if they engage in conspiracies to artificially 
raise prices by combinations, such men ought to be prosecuted 
to the limit of the law. Nothing could be more wicked than to 
pursue such practices at a time like this. I would prosecute 
such men because they are interfering with the natural law of 
supply and demand, but while I am prosecuting them as felons 
because they seek to interfere with the natural law of supply 
and demand I would be very careful as a Member of Congress 
not to myself interfere with the same law of supply and de- 
mand, lest I by legislation should work the exact evils pro- 
duced by combinations, 


I appeal to Members of the Senate to pause and {h!) 


are liable here so to legislate as to destroy the very ; ae 
we hope to promote, and we are liable to reduce the yer nod 
duction the increase of which we all recognize may }»- vita| , 


our country and to half the world. We may make » mistake 
that will be absolutely fatal; that will upset all the busines 
of the country; that will reduce the productivity of {he land 
so that instead of expanding our resources in such a way as i. 
be able to meet the demands of the world we shall only have 
crippled business by an ill-advised and ill-timed interfoereno 
with it. 5 

Before we can solve any question we must determine wha: 
it is. Accordingly I inquire what is the great question pow 
confronting our people? I affirm that the great question j 
not one of high prices or of low prices. It is not one of profits 
or of losses. The one great problem that confronts the world 
to-day is that of increased production. 

Let us stick one pin there, and let me appeal to Senators for 
their attention upon this matter. I may be mistaken, hut if | 
be not mistaken we are all liable to make a very great mistake 
by enacting some of this proposed legislation. The question. 
I say, is one of production, and coupled with that, of course. 
is the question of delivery, for there is no use in producing 
if you can not deliver. 

If we could double the wheat production of the United States. 
so that our crop next year would be two bushels where it was 
one last year, and deliver the wheat, the question of a wheat 
shortage in the world would be over. If we could double the 
production of corn and deliver it, the question of a corn short- 
age would be over. If we could double the production of stec 
and copper and tools and implements, all the difficulties with 
reference to all those great necessities would be over. If we 
could double this production, not only wouk] the danger of a 
world famine or world shortage be over, but the question of 
excessive prices would instantly be solved. Manifestly if we 
should this year produce twice as much wheat as we did last 
year, the price of wheat must, in obedience to the law of 
supply and demand, come down. The 5-cent loaf of bread will 
come back to the poor man’s table just as soon as the world's 
supply of wheat equals the world’s demand. In like manner, 
if we could double the production of hogs the price of pork 
would come down. If we could double the production of beef, 
the price of beef would come down. If we could double the 
production of steel, the price of steel would come down. So 
that, after all is said and done, it seems to me that the one 
great question that we have to meet to-day is the question of 
production. 

Now, Mr. President, let me examine that for just a moment 
Is it not true as an axiom that certainty of profit means cer- 
tainty of production? Is it not as true as any one thing in this 
world can be that if every man knows that in a certain business 
he can certainly make profit, that business will be crowded to 
the limit? Is it not true, now—applying it more concretel) 
that if every farmer in the United States knew at this moment 
that he could sell his corn next fall for $1 a bushel, and prob- 
ably more, but certainly that much, every farmer in the United 
States would plant to corn every acre of ground that he could 
cultivate and harvest? Is it not true that if every cotton 
planter in the United States knew that he could sell his cotton 
for 30 cents a pound he would crowd every acre of his plantation 
with cotton that he could get hands to plant and pick’ Is tt 
not true that if the manufacturers of steel knew that they 
could make 100 per cent profit within the next year tmealy 0! 
them would unhesitatingly expand their plants and muitip!) 
their production? These propositions surely argue themselves. 
They can hardly be denied. ai ki 

The chief difficulty in the way of increased pro er - 
found in the uncertainty of the reward. Let us apply |! v 
illustration. Assume that one of the Members of the Senate © 
a steel manufacturer and that he has a plant whic! | now 
running to its utmost capacity and is making him 
profits. He knows that dealing within the limits of the 


splendit 


capacity 


of that plant he is going to make considerable money |! ('\° — 
12 months. He will crowd that business to the ulinos'. ao 
now assume that he is asked to double his plant, and in orc 


double that plant he must first build out of materials .s Mets 
high price, with labor commanding a very high pr’. * “nigh 
must buy his raw materials or contract for them at * 0°" aed 
price. This man may do that; he is likely to do if provi 
having surveyed the industrial and commercial field, ne s 
a condition as will warrant him in believing that §°) I" 
will continue long enough for him to recoup on his itives' ai 

Mr. President, every element of uncertainty you Se aa 
every element of doubt you introduce, tends to deter (a! ca 
from making that investment. If his profits depend wp" * "* 


ee such 


prices 
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to cul at any time and so end his profits, he will hesi- 
gy also if his profits may be, under the authority of a 
catate of the United States, suddenly terminated, he will hesi- 
Accordingly I inquire whether we are not in danger of 
eating a condition which will cause the man in my illustration 
., av, | guess I will not build this mill this year; I can judge 
what the market may be; I may guess what the supply and 
jomand Will be; I may speculate in regard to profits with some 
degree of certainty ; but as my market may be suddenly closed 
hy the mandate of some statutory board, I can not afford to 
sake that chance, hence I will not built the plant. Observe, if 
the illustration be true, we may cut off production at its source. 

Now, there is a danger here, Senators, a danger so great that 
we can not afford to disregard it. If I wanted to solve this, 
the world’s difficulty, to-day and were to follow the light of my 
own reason Without suggestion, from anybody, and were given 
anlimited power, I think I would be more inclined to guarantee 
profits than to threaten with loss. I think I would rather guar- 
autee to the cattle raiser and the farmer certain minimum 
prices than to fill them with fear of ruin by the decree of some 
man denying them access to the markets of half the world. I 
think I would rather guarantee a minimum price to the manu- 
facturer of these great products that we must have to carry on 
the war thun to paralyze him with fear lest he be ruined by 
the arbitrary act of a board or of a single officer. I would do 
that if I did anything. But let me tell you when you under- 
take to go very far io nereerine = ee i supply and 
demand you are likely to—I employ a colloquial expression— 
“throw 2 monkey wrench in the machinery,” and do more harm 
than you do good. It is true one can sit down and can figure 
out how by appointing a dictator for the country and by hav- 
ing that dictator surround himself with wise men, and by 
employing the arbitrary powers of a dictator, every man, 
woman, and child in the country can be made to step into a 
certain niche and perform a certain work. Thus we might 
create a great industrial machine and approach that condition 
of efficiency which we are told exists in the German Empire 
to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. 

That I grant you may be done, but that 
that can only be done at the end of years 
mentation and patient building, and when 
I question whether there is not lost in individual initiative 
more than is gained by the system. However that is not a 
thing which it is possible for us to do here at this time. We 
are entering upon a contest the end of which, of course, we 
can not propLesy. I grant you that we should take all steps 
hecessary to meet the reasonable probabilities that may present 
themselves in the future. 

But this is the point I want to make: We must choose to-day 
between the promoting of the efficiency of the American people, 
as the American people now live and as our business is now 
organized, and an attempt to regulate and change that business 
by law. I question whether the brain of any man can now 
devise a plan that will not do a great deal of harm, unless 
the plan be merely calculated to promote the energies of the 
people. Certain it is that embargoes seldom promote business. 

I shall gladly yield now to the Senator from Idaho if I have 
hot gone past the point he wanted to speak upon. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator now. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, what is the industrial situation 
in the United States to-day? Everybody nearly wants to make 
tioney. There are, of course, a few drones in the hive of 
human industry; but, speaking broadly and including the 
oe there are 104,000,000 people in the United States all 
a waka a some money, all striving to gain an increment 
as thes a. ae of farmers are tilling their fields and apply- 
temeaat pnelvidians brains to the problems before them. These 
Mebldae ts 0 some sense. Do you know I am enough of a 
the fhe ; actually believe that there are this afternoon follow- 
tn the P OW across the prairies of the great Central West, and 

le South and the North and East, clad in overalls and 


brog; on 
rogan shoes, millions of men who know more about agricul- 


prned than any Secretary of Agriculture now living, in its prac- 
tier ‘pplication to the particular piece of ground the par- 
_ farmer is working on. 
> * hot Speak disrespectfully of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
born = . college professor. I do not know whether he was 
what oe lived or ever worked on a farm. I do not know 
ts on ih condition in life may have been. I recognize 
assertion net intelligent, fine gentleman; and yet I make the 
lows of farts the average farmer in the State of Missouri or 
make his sent ot hy other State knows more about how to 
S particular piece of land pay than the Secretary of 


liable 


tate 


tafe. 


is a thing, Senators, 
and years of experi- 
it has all been done 
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Agriculture knows or any expert he has knows. If you will 
just encourage that farmer with the certainty of good prices, 
he will solve the question of agricultural production. 

Now, how are you going to encourage him? You can not 
much encourage him by law, but you can greatly discourage him 
by law. Prices are $2 for wheat or better, $1 for corn or 
better, about $16 for hogs, I think. I have not looked at the 
market reports lately. All prices are very high. The farmer 
knows his ground, knows what labor he can command. Insure 
him a continuance of prices and do you doubt he will produce 
all his land can be forced to bear? Give to the farmer renson- 
able ground to believe the prices will continue and he will solve 
the problem of production. I repeat, these farmers are not 
fools. They read the market reports, and in modern times 
many of them get the market reports over the telephone. He is 
going to sit down with his pencil and figure corn is $1 a bushei; 
hogs are $14, if that happens to be the price; and cattle are so 
much. He will calculate the capacity of his farm. He will 
try to figure out with these high prices how he can increase 
his hog product, how he can increase his corn product, how he 
“an increase his product of cattle, and so on. Now, do not 
make any mistake about it. He will figure it out better thaa 
anybody living at the Capital, hundreds of miles away, can 
figure it for him. If you can make it certain to the farmers 
of the country that they are going to continue to get these hich 
prices, then you may be sure they will plant and they wiil 
harvest. 

There is another thing you can do in the way of encourage- 
ment. You might arrange in certain localities where they need 
seeds that they shall get them, because that helps get the seed 
in the ground. You might under certain conditions that are 
imaginable help them get their crops harvested. But there 
again the wages that are paid the men will get the labor, and 
that is about the only thing that will get the labor. You might 
encourage irrigation to put water on dry land, and you might 
help build levees to keep the water off of wet land. 

I have said, and I repeat, assure these farmers good prices 
and they will plant, and they will reap. They will be in the field 
with the first faint blush of dawn. They will stay there until 
the last gleam of the evening is gone. They will toil and moil. 
They will do their work better than they will if they are 
interfered with by the swivel-chair farmers of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington. 

But now tell the farmers that they are liable to have their 
prices cut in two by the arbitrary mandate of some board and 
you will very quickly find out that many will hesitate about 
buying seed at high prices and hiring labor at high prices and 
buying extra horses at high prices in order to put in more 
acreage. They may take the chance of drouth or floods or 
grasshopper or other pests natural, but they will hardly take 
the hazard of some individual or board some fine morning 
cutting off half their world market by simply issuing an edict 
to that effect. 

Mr. President, what I am saying here about the farmer is 
just as true, perhaps is in a greater degree true, of 
business men, for the farmer is a business man. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. REED. I will yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I am greatly interested in the Senator's 
discussion and agree with him fully. I wish to suggest to the 
Senator that the great trouble the farmers in my State are 
having in handling this proposition is the question of labor—in 
getting labor to do the active farm work. If they can get the 
labor they can take care of this question of production. I was 
wondering in listening to the Senator if with his other good 
remedies he has any suggestion to make along that line. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it comes back to the question, in 
my humble judgment, very largely of the old law of supply and 
demand being again the supreme law. To make my answer a 
little more specific, the farmer finds it difficult to get labor. I 
imagine he will have to pay very high prices to get it. I think 
the public can do some things in the way of encouragement. I 
think, for instance, a patriotic agitation might lead a great 
many boys in the cities to go to farms and so bring some meas- 
ure of help. They can not take the place of the regular farm 
hand, but some help would come in that way. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. It was suggested yesterday on the floor that 
the suspension of the literacy clause of the immigration law 
would aid. What does the Senator from Missouri think of 
that? 

Mr. REED. I think of it just as I did when the bill was up, 
and the Senator from Montana will remember that his position 
and mine were the same. We held that it was a foolish thing 


other 
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to prohibit men coming to this country simply because they 
could not read or write. But that is a remedy I fear we can 
not get much benefit from in time for the coming harvest. The 
coming harvest is less than 90 days away—a good deal less 
than that down in the Southern States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Nor the corn. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I am told 
quite recently a large number of laborers were admitted from 
Mexico. 

Mr. REED. There is a kind of labor down there that I con- 
fess I would not want to see come in, except as a war measure. 

Mr. President, there are two things I want to advert toe, and 
then I am through. One is the tin-plate argument that we have 
heard here, and the other, I hope I shall not forget, is the 
limitation upon human intellect, and therefore the total in- 
ability of any man in the world to manage the business of this 
country. We have listened to an argument here this morn- 
ing— 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator goes to that subject, may 
I interrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has spoken ably of the question 
of encouraging production, and I agree fully with him in the 
proposition that it would be a mistake to spread over the 
country such a bureaucratic system as would destroy initia- 
tive on the part of the individual eitizen. I agree further with 
the proposition that in all probability we can not encourage pro- 
duction very much by law, and might discourage it consider- 
ably by law. But there are some things, it seems to me, which 
we ought to be able to do in this country in some way, which, 
would encourage production, and that is to more equitably dis- 
tribute the profits of production and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between the producer and consumer. 

I called attention yesterday to some institution. Let me 
eall attention to what IT have just read in the paper of this 
morning. The Senator will remember that the Standard Oil 
Co. was dissolved a few years ago and rendered into its com- 
ponent parts and given a supposedly respectability and de- 
prived supposedly of the power to extort from the American 
people vast sums of money which it had been in previous years 
extorting. 

I read in the papers this morning that this disorganized and 
demoralized institution has paid since that time $629,000,000 
in dividends, disbursements since the dissolution of the com- 
pany being six times the amount of its capital. To my mind 
it is vain to hope that the individual citizen will exercise the 
initiative which still belongs to him in part if he realizes that 
over and above it are these organized institutions which prac- 
tically reap the entire fruits of his labor. 

Mr. REED. The Senater, I think, was not in the Chamber 
when I began my remarks. 

Mr. BORAH,. Yes; I was in my seat. 

Mr. REED. Very early in my remarks [ stated that every 
combination or conspiracy to extort unjust profits or to restrain 
trade ought to be punished more severely now than at any time 
in the history of the country. I stated that we were justified 
in thus punishing them, because by restraining trade and com- 
merce they were putting a limitation upon the law of supply 
and demand, and we ought to be very careful when we come to 
enact a statute to see that we do not do by statute that which 
these other gentlemen are doing by conspiracy. 

Mr. BORAH. TI listened to the Senator's statement, and I did 
not disagree with him. 

Mr. REED. I do not disagree with what the Senator has said 
now. Of course our old friend the Standard Oil 
Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. REED. In just one moment I will yield. Our old friend 
the Standard Oil, so far back as the ordinary man can remember, 
has been regularly killed off about every 10 years. The custom 
is to periodically hunt the Standard Oil. A great ery is raised 
and it spreads to all parts of the country. The hunt is on— 
comes the fellow with his 22-caliber Sharpe single-shot pistol, 
likewise the individual with the 16-ineh cannon, big and little 
they come and hunt the Standard Oil, and they finally round it 
up, and then they kill it and then they bury it; and the next 
morning they discover that some time during the night there 
occurred a mysterious resurrection, and the old Standard Oii, 
¢lothed in the flesh; restored to the vigor of youth, twice as big 
and twice as dangerous as it ever was before, is prancing around 
the country looking for rivals to crush and trade territory to 
grab. I suppose we are about due for another attack. 

I hope that some day we will have a Federal court brave 
enough to really dissolve one of these concerns. 
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Since T am led into a digression, I wish to say thot 7 pon, 
the decision of the court in the Standard Oil ease as jj)... 


than a perpetual charter to exercise monopoly in {),. [-, 


“States. Until that decision had been rendered it ¢o),),) . i = 
} be elaimed by the Government that the Standard (| ¢, 


virtue of its organization, was a combination existij. | 
tion of the laws of the landy and as such liable to pypis)) 
but when the court in a case duly brought had decide; ; 
was a monopoly, and then had decided that it should }, 
in a certain way, and had laid down the exact rules by whieh pia 
component parts of the concern could run, it amowyted ieee 
decree authorizing it to run in that way forever, It his joy 
running in that way, and probably strictly within tho ; 
of that decree, ever since, and yet it is in fact one concern sya 
is more powerful than in the past. If it has violated (he tony 
of the decree I should like to know the fact, because [ thy), 
that the Standard Oi}f and similar institutions are 
ficial to our country. 

But, Mr. President, that is really a little aside 


lent: 
hat it 
diy lier} 


hot bene. 


rom the 
matter I am discussing. I now yield to the Senator from Now 
York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missoyyi 
will permit me, I have been a Member of this body only a few 
months, but I have been here long enough to realize that when 
the Senator from Missouri is addressing the Senate Senators 
should remain in their seats and listen to what he says. He 
talks very interestingly of the matter of the high prices of 
commodities. Reference has been made by the Senator from 


Idaho to the Standard Oil Co., and other corporations haye 
been referred to. The Senator from Missouri referred to the 
possibility of our providing for some system of minimum prices 
so as to assure sufficient production. Perhaps that may be the 
remedy. 

Mr. REED. The Senator misapprehended me. I did not 
advoeate that. I said if I were going to undertake to interfere 
at all I would leok on that more favorably than I would on 
the restriction of exports. 

Mr. CALDER. I did not mean to infer that the Senator said 
it was his remedy, but under the circumstances it may be thi 
remedy. However, Mr. President, we all agree, and the Senator 
explained that in detail, that no man enters a business under- 
taking without a reasonable assurance of profit. That applies 
to every industry, and, as he has pointed out, to merchants, 
manufacturers, and railroad men, and it applies equally to farm- 
ers. The farmer has been making money as well as the rest of 
the business men of the country. I know on Long Island, where 
I live, during the past winter he received as high as $3 a bushel 
for potatoes. I am informed that this year, because of the larze 
prices of last year, it is proposed in one county alone on Long 
Island to raise 5,000,000 bushels of potatoes. I believe that the 
farmers of the country, encouraged by the high prices of 110, 
will raise enough this year to prevent any shortage in food 
products. 

But there is one thought that comes to me in listening to the 
Senator’s discussion of this subject. I was in Washington late 10 
November of last year and met a farmer from New York State 
who farms on a very large scale. I told him it was up to the 
farmers of the country to get into the business of plantilg larce 
crops in the year 1917, so as to take care of the difficulties tial 
were confronting the Nation. He remarked, “ My friend, let D e 
say to you that the farmer has learned his lesson from the creat 
combinations of business in this Nation. The farmers,” he co 
tinued, “are not going to grow two blades of grass \ here one 
formerly grew without some assurance of a market.” [ hope, &s 
the Senator expressed himself, that the business comitions © 
the Nation will warrant the farmer this year in growing the | v0 
blades of grass where one grew before; but if he does not, pe" 
haps we may have to resort to some unusual methods at least 
during the present crisis; but I never would agree for this Go 
ernment to guarantee to any line of endeavor a minituul = . 
for its product as an ultimate proposition. It would be sor me 
butionary, it seems to me, as to destroy the initiative i ev 
line of business. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I thank the Senator. | Fo 
be understood that I have not been an advocate o! fixing a 
mum price; but I said if I were going to interfere at all a 
order to get a great production, which is the thing now bec". 
I would interfere by offering to guarantee certaln | . 
that producers would be assured against losses Oe Tee 
ruin by the bottom suddenly falling out of the marse™ 
ever, I think that the business men and the farmers 0") 
country are perfectly willing to take their chances bi 
market, provided they are not to be arbitrarily inter'er ae 
' This has nothing to do with combinations. I repos! ( 
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men conspire to control the market, if men go into the 
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jolating the laws of the United States and undertake to 
of violating 3 
extort from their fellows by artificial and by illegal means, 
then, of course, the law should be applied to them with all its 
penalties. I am arguing, however, the proposition here, as well 
os I am able this afternoon, that if you will simply give the 
hrains of America and the busy hands of America a free field 
these great prices will stimulate production; that any danger of 
shortage Will soon pass away. 

Mr, CALDER. There is no doubt of that. i 

Mr. REED. I am arguing that the most dangerous thing in 
the world to do is to hang over the industries of this country a 
ort of sword of Damocles, that is liable to be dropped at any 
moment upon them and to destroy them. 

What man is there now who would enter upon the business 
of doubling the capacity of his factory, taking the chances of 
all market conditions, of all world conditions, if he understands 
that, in addition to such chances, at any moment he may, by the 
arbitrary decree of one man, find his market restricted or taken 
way? I propose to argue that question for a moment, using 
rhe tin-plate argument of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 

The Senator from Maine well illustrated the evil that will 
come to this country if we look at questions from the one-man 
viewpoint or if we undertake to give a man or a board the 
right to run the business of 104,000,000 people. ‘The Senator 
from Maine is a canner, and naturally he wants cans in which 
‘o put his products, and would like to have plenty of them, and 
like to have them at reasonable prices. I assume he would not 
want them at anything below a reasonable price; I am sure he 
would not. Looking at it from that standpoint, he speedily 
places himself in a sort of intellectual harmony with the rest 
of the country in this wise: “ Tin is necessary for my cans; cans 
are necessary for vegetables and fruits; fruits and vegetables 
are necessary to humanity; ergo, when I work for my cans I 
work for all the people of the earth.” Without speaking at all 
of the propriety of a man introducing any amendments having 
special bearing upon his particular line of business, and advo- 
cating them upon the floor of the Senate, waiving that question 
and approaching the proposition from the broad point of view, 
what seems to be the fact? It appears that enough sheet metal 
can be made in this country to make the cans; it seems there can 
he enough tin imported to tin the sheet metal. It seems there are 
more cans being sent abroad than the Senator from Maine likes, 
and for his benefit and for the benefit of other canners he brings 
in this amendment on behalf of himself as orator and for all 
others who may be similarly situated. 

jut what is the fact? The tin will cease going abroad just 
us soon as they pay more money for it in this country than is 
paid for it abroad. If we interfere to stop the tin going abroad 
in order that the Senator from Maine may have plenty of it 
with which to make his eans with which to preserve his vegeta- 
hles and fruits, then, of course, we ought to prohibit the sending 
abroad of the fruits or of the vegetables, because, if we con- 
tinue to send them abroad, that makes the price higher in this 
country to all the people of this country. But if we prohibit 
the sending of those fruits and vegetables abroad the man who 
is raising the fruits and vegetables will be practically bank- 
rupted, for he raises them on high-priced land with high-priced 
labor and must have a good market to live. But, Mr. President, 
if we are to prohibit the sending abroad of tin plate and tin 
als and vegetables in order that the Senator from Maine may 
escape paying a high price for his tin cans, then by parity of 
reasoning we ought to refuse to ship anything out of this coun- 
‘ty—wheat or corn or potatoes—because by closing the Euro- 
vein markets to them we can reduce the price to the American 
consumer, and the American consumer is certainly as important 
th American canner. But when you reduce the price to 
- American consumer by stopping the shipment of corn and 
one on of potatoes and of rye and of barley and of horses 
aaa eaae and of cattle you have reached every farmer 
Pe ied a United States, you have cut off his profits, and 
> this e Z led the very production that you want to promote 

. an cular period of the world’s history. 
stdin of high Heaven—and I say it reverently, and not 
United Renee et us have some sense here in the Senate of the 
of ee > es. When you put the embargo upon the shipment 
thided aad ree from this country and destroy the market for 
the Seine’: roy the farmer’s profits; when you have destroyed 
ois dicen profits you have struck the country dry-goods store 
you have ni a and the boot and leather merchants; when 
you have se a them you have reached the jobbers, and when 
(aiden nian ied the jobbers you have reached the manufac- 
reached the vhen you have reached the manufacturers you have 
the int cai aalt of labor that they employ. All down the line 
all “rence will be passed along until at last you find that 

you have s 
succeeded in doing, unless you proceed with the 
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extremest care, is to have interfered with that vast army of 
laborers, commonly called the American people, whose busy 
hands and busy brains are ready to toil, provided you give to 
them a certainty of recompense and an opportunity to labor. 

Of course, if as this great stream of commerce tlows by it is 
obstructed by dams built by wicked men, then the obstructions 
should be removed. I am not arguing that question. I am, 
with all the earnestness of my soul, arguing against a proposi- 
tion that will interfere with the industries of the country and 
that will have a tendeney. to frighten people and to make them 
draw back from investment and from business adventure. 

A little while ago Mr. Coffin, who is a member, I believe, of a 
board appointed by the President known as the National Council 
of Defense, made a trip west, and then came back and warned 
us. He said already these threats of interference, these threats 
of seizure, and threats of change of habits are disrupting the 
business of the country. Why should they not? Why will it 
be insisted that business men—and by “ business men” I mean 
all men who are engaged in production, who have to invest their 
money or to invest their time and their brains upon a future 
market—why will it be insisted that the way to encourage them 
to invest is to hang over them the danger that an autocratic 
board clothed with autocratic power may at any moment take 
away that which they have produced? 

That brings me, Mr. President, to a question of some delicacy, 
which I want to discuss with all frankness, and I hope without 
misunderstanding. I said in the opening of my remarks that 
everybody nowadays wants, when a difficult problem is pre- 
sented, to say, “ Pass it on to the President.” Upon the Presi- 
dent’s devoted back has been tied not the sins but many of the 
responsibilities of the Congress. 

When we say that a certain provision of law shall go into effect 
when the President shall find that the public safety requires, 
and so forth, we are wont to believe that the President will 
apply his great brain to that particular task. When we say 
that the President shall have authority to do this great work 
and that great work, we all are wont to think that the Presi- 
dent will personally and individually perform that work. We 
have given the President enough jobs of this kind so that if he 
could transform himself into a physical Hercules, as he is 
already an intellectual Hercules, and then could subdivide him- 
self into a hundred parts be could not personally perform the 
tasks. How does he proceed, and how must he proceed? He 
must proceed through human agencies, through men whom he 
selects. Who are the men he selects? Are they any wiser be- 
cause the President selects them than they would be if the people 
selected them? Are they any more patriotic than they would be 
if the people selected them? If, indeed, they are wiser and more 
patriotic we had better change the form of our government, 
and authorize the President in all instances to appoint all the 
officers. But that is not the theory of our Government, and it is 
not the philosophy we have quite accepted up to this date. Our 
theory is that when the people pick their own servants, they will 
pick the most patriotic and the wisest. Accordingly, when they 
pick the President of the United States and take him from pri- 
vate life and put him in that great ofiice, we honor him be- 
cause the people put him there. And so some little modicum of 
honor used to be ascribed to those who sit in this Chamber 
or those who sit in the House of Representatives, but latterally 
the view seems to be to hold that if men are in Congress they 
can not by any possibility know much, so that when a diflicult 
question arises they are to “pass it on to the President,’ who, 
in turn, will pass it on to somebody else. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Pass it on to a Secretary, who will 
pass it on to a chief of division. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Now, who are these somebodys 
Gentlemen picked from private life, some of them men of 
ability—I pass no criticism on them, but they are merely men, 
If they were Members ‘of this body they would not be able to 
stand on the floor for a moment and preamble their utterances, 
“Thus saith the Lord”; their words would be given no more 
weight than would be given the words of other Members. 

I have heard Senators here recently quoting the Secretary 
of War. They say “the Secretary of War says thus and so.” 
I speak this now in all kindness, for I have the utmost respect 
for the Secretary of War; but why quote the Seeretary of 
War? You would think to hear the obsequious tones of these 
gentlemen as they speak of the Secretary of War that he 
traced his ancestry back through an unbroken line of dis- 
tinguished warriors to the first great world conqueror, Alex 
ander the Great, and that he had been all his life engaged in 
the study of great military problems; whereas, on the cen- 
trary, he was the mayor of a splendid city out in Ohio. He was 
a lawyer in good practice, a gentleman of ability and distine- 
tion, who probably, when he took the office of Seeretary of War, 


else? 
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knew «as little of matters military as any Member of either 
branch of Congress. With a good brain and with some advan- 
tage of position, he has, of course, increased his learning, and 
for him I have the utmost respect. I speak of him in this 
way because he furnishes a good example of my contention, 
for in recent days we have been a great deal quoting the Secre- 
tary of War. We have a Secretary of the Navy 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Missouri, because I understand that he has had 
personal experience along that line, whether he has not found 
that the office of mayor cultivates fighting qualities which are 
desirable in a Secretary of War? 

Mr. REED. It does; but not that particular kind of fighting 
qualities that will lead anybody to mobilize an army for the 
trenches or to incur any great physical hazard. 

We have a Secretary of the Navy, a splendid gentleman and, 
I trust, a particular friend of mine. I served with him on the 
Democratic national committee; we went through a campaign 
together; I have spoken with him from the same platform; I 
admire him; I have never been one of those who have criticized 
him. I think he has done many splendid things as Secretary of 
the Navy—magnificent things—but he was a newspaper man 
down in North Carolina. He, of course, has had four years’ 
experienze now in his great office, and a smart man will acquire 
a great deal of knowledge in that time; but there are Members 
of this body, though, perhaps, not present at this moment in 
the Chamber, who have had wide experience. There sits here 
an ex-Secretary of State, a distinguished man. In this Cham- 
ber there are those who ‘served their time upon the Federal 
bench and have been retired. Here are other men who have 
been leaders in their professions, and so on. What I am point- 
ing to is the fact that these agencies selected by the President— 
and I have named two, at the head of the War and of the 
Navy, simply as illustrations—are merely men, and they are 
just liable to be mistaken as any one of the Members of 
this body; their judgment is just as liable to be in error, and 
this task which you are constantly putting on the President will 
necessarily be turned over to some one of the members of the 
Cabinet or directly to some board. When it comes to the mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, what does he do? He has a great deal of 
business upon his hands. He has many great problems. He 
must act through subordinates, and he appoints somebody or he 
calls on somebody to do the work. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment. 
He may call on the Civil Service Commission, who will certify 
the last fellow who passed the examination or the fellow at 
the head of the list. He may call upon some Senator or Rep- 
resentative to recommend somebody to him; he may pick some- 
body that he himself knows; but he has obtained a man now 
that probably could not get into either branch of Congress. 
That man calls somebody else in, and at the end they make up 
a finding of some sort that goes up in its routine way to the 
member of the Cabinet, and the member of the Cabinet certifies 
it up to the President, and that busy man, burdened and 
weighted down by the cares of the world, has to sign his name 
frequently as a matter of form. He can not, in the nature of 
things. give attention to all matters. 

Now, Mr. President, that brings me to this: You propose 
under those circumstances to turn over the management of the 
business of the United States to some one or two or three indi- 
viduals of the character I was discussing a moment since, and 
take it out of the hands of the people of the United States. 
There was never a graver mistake made by any legislative 
body. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would not the same argument the Senator 
is now making apply to the President himself? He has had 
no naval or military experience. He is compelled to perform 
much of his work through other officers of the Government and 
give his opinion as to their recommendations. I do not know 
Whether or not he could be elected to the Senate of the United 
States, but we have to trust these things to somebody, and the 
people have selected him to execute the affairs of this country. 

Mr. REED. They have? I thought they selected a House 
of Representatives and a Senate to do part of the business of 
this country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 
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I said “ to execute.” 
Well, we are not now talking about exe- 


cution ; we are now talking about passing laws in this body that 
will grant remarkable power to some board or some individual 
that we should ourselves exercise. I am not saying that there 
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should not be any power given. It seems to me j) 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. sy a 
hits the nail on the head, but I am protesting now .- retin. 
proposal of allowing some one to say whether th; 
this country can ship their goods abroad and how j}). 
this country shall do their business. Of course w)) 
to shipping goods to a nation that is at war with ys nnino 
goods to nations that will in turn send them to » eh ne 
war with us, that is clearly within the militar, 
It is a plain question that should be determine: 
stance upon its merits. That is not difficult: } 
propose to write into a bill language which autho; 
bargo to be placed upon the commerce of the | 
whenever the President shall deem it for the py 
When you undertake to employ any of the “) 
eure-alls ” that have been suggested here within 
days, when you undertake to regulate the bus 
United States, you make a great mistake. Aenins 
test, 

Mr. President, I have sat upon committees of the 
sidering bills affecting some particular business \ 
sentative of that business would come before the cv 
in five minutes’ time would disclose to us that 
legislation was altogether wrong or that it was 
spects erroneous, What has that to do with the « 
discussing? I answer that that illustrates the 
men engaged in running the business of this county 
about how to run their business, how to conduct 
to make it pay, how to make it expand, than i 
sitting in the Capitol at Washington can know. \; 
this matter of interference to a point where the {) 
destructive ; and we must not do it. 

Why, I remember there was a distinguished 
the Federal Trade Commission who sent out 9 
for opinicns upon a rule which the Federal Trade | 
proposed to put into force. The commission propos: 
ing to his suggestion, to adopt a unfform system 
ing and to make every man engaged in business in the | 
States conform to it. He wrote me for my opinion, Is 
to him, “I had something to do with the Federal Trade Co 
mission law; I opposed it in many particulars; [ think I k 
what is in it, but I confess I know of no Clause in it that 
permit the Federal Trade Commission to undertike 
a bookkeeping system for the business men of the Unit 
States. There is no authority for you to teach bookkeeping 
to establish classes in law, in medicine, or in theology 
respectfully suggest that I am old-fashioned enough to } 
that the business man who runs even a country grocery 
knows better how to keep the accounts of his business in t 
littie store that he built up and created than son s 
sitting at Washington knows.” 

We must not make the mistake of destroying tie 
of the United States by interfering with if. It 
that the whole problem before us is to do everything we can 
prevent combination, to prevent cornering of prod 1 
prices, to do everything we can to stimulate production; al 
the best way to stimulate production, I repeat, is t 
about a certainty, or as nearly as possibie a certainty 
profits. Then let these busy brains of our busiless tet 
are working night and day continue to work with problems 
are the usual commercial problems, and do not inject into | 
equation the uncertainty of the arbitrary action of some } 
or some board at Washington which may at any binute ih 
fere with their calculations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. REED. Yes. , 

What is the proposition that will confront those pe 
Suppose, sir, that I am engaged in the business of |nanuiae 
ing steel. t over ter 
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By cutting off their markets. 





Suppose that I know there is a market 0 a 
in Europe; that that market has a demand of appros sates) 
certain amount; that the possible supply is approxi’) © 
certain amount. I can figure then that there is a market Ui" 
for so many million pounds of steel, and I can figure appro 
mately what the prices will be; and, thus figurius, I may 
able to convince myself that it is proper to buy an iron hire 
even a large price, to build a mill even at a large cost, to a 
labor even at high wages, to buy ships even at © a apt ame 
unusual costs, and yet that I can make money. But if 
to me, after I have done all this, that at any 1" 
market may be taken away from me, will I, as a seo>! 
make those investments? . 

Now. Mr. President, these patented remedies «'° am a. 
They have been made in nearly every great trouble that 7 
arisen in the world’s history. Efforts have been Wi" oie 
down the yalue of money and force it upon people by stath™ 
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i+ never succeeded, They have tried to regulate the price 
conds. but it has never entirely succeeded. Perhaps to a 
hy extent it can be made to suceeed for a limited period of 
~, when backed by a sufficient number of bayonets. We have 
wot vet reached the point when it is necessary to come to these 
_ypreme sacrifices, and to undertake them at this time will only 
norfere with the business of this land. 
“T repeat what T said a minute ago—that when you under- 
ake to create an embargo upon shipments abroad, one of the 
first men to be affected will be the farmer. People say, “It 
ous a great deal of money to live in town. Potatoes are too 
nich, meat is too high, and consequently we will stop shipping 
abroad.’ When you say that and do that, the farmer's profits 
ave cut off, and instantly his injury flows back through all 
the lines of trade ‘until everybody is affected. We can not 
ford to make a mistake about these matters. 

Mr. President, if the United States of America were sur- 
oynded as Germany is surrounded to-day ; if our people were in 
that state of consternation which would result if every avenue 
of escape were cut off ; if our men were in the trenches by the 
millions, and their maimed bodies were being carried home 
oyery day, and their dead bodies were being corded in the 
trenches or burned on funeral pyres; if this fearsome state ex- 
‘sted, when the very desperation of the situation would demand 
from everybody a supreme effort and inspire every soul to the 
highest possible effort, almost every imaginable kind of inter- 
ference might be justifiable. The taking over of all the prop- 
erty of all the citizens might become justifiable, and the mo- 
hilization into one vast industrial army of every noncombatant 
night be justifiable; it might be necessary. But such, sir, is 
not the situation now confronting us. We have here a country 
enormous in extent, its resources incalculable. It is organized 
to-day by the individual brain and energy of its multitude of 
people. It is pursuing certain paths. It is producing certain 
results. Those policies and this course of living have made 
us the richest Nation of earth, and now we are suddenly con- 
fronted with a war abroad. What is the best thing to do 
under the circumstances? 

It has been decreed that we will loan money in enormous 
amounts to our allies. In order to raise that money, we must 
promote our own prosperity. We must not kill it. Everything 
that makes for the prosperity of this country is essential to the 
iloating of those great loans. Business should not be fright- 
ened. Farmers should not be alarmed. The people of the land 
should not be led to believe that there is any sudden lurch to 
be given to business. Everything should be done to encourage 
the people, to inspire them with confidence, to give them to 
understand that every man who engages in labor and every 
man who engages in honest investment is nearly certain of a 
just return. All this that you may float your loans. If you 
would float your loans, do not destroy business. 

The next thing necessary is to raise troops. We have set- 
tled that, and our troops are to be raised by draft. That 
question is behind us, except the labor of the draft and the 
heartaches that will come—all that we must endure. That draft 
Will interfere with the labor conditions of this country to 
some extent. Taking these men out of their various employ- 
ments is going to make it harder for the business man; it is 
going to make it harder for the farmer; it is going to make it 
harder for every man that employs labor. So we must min- 
mize that as much as we can; but we can not minimize it by 
threatening the man who must fill the gaps created by the 
(raft with the destruction of his business through the arbitrary 
cutting off of his foreign trade. On the contrary, we must give 
him assurance, as far as we can, of a continuance of profits, so 
that he can hire green men and train them at a cost to himself, 
“r even put women in the place of the men who are let out of 
ey seatontan: That is the way we must take care of that 
SITHATION, 
Then w ill come the question of the production on the farms; 
and that is the big question after all. I repeat what I said 
se ee ago—I can not repeat it too often, because in 
PB ma it is the eternal truth—that the best way to get 
Pr oe in this country, the best way to get more wheat 
ed — eat, more corn, more cotton to clothe them, more 
a aia their stomachs, is to assure the farmer a great profit; 
meaeek eer not assure that profit by telling him that at any 
enough ta) foreign market may be cut off. They all know 
> +a know that if you cut off the foreign market for 
cattle negli, the price ef cotton and of wheat and of 
tainniir ts ze orses will come down enormously. Convince the 
sure that . that is going to happen to him, and you may be 
and Rarveat will only plant that which he knows he can plant 
of hiring 1, with his ewn hands, without incurring the danger 

€ \igh-prieed men to do the cropping for him, 
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Oh, yes; there will be somebody on his feet in a minute with 
a remedy. He can tell us just exactly how to fix this thing. 
But, Mr. President, let no man ineautiously interfere with that 
vastest and most intricate machine in all the world, the great 
industrial machine that has a million brains that think; a mil- 
lion eyes that see; a million pairs of hands to feel and grasp; 
a million stomachs to fill, that must always produce because it 
always must consume; that can not stop lest it starve, and 
so must always be kept in condition to never stop. That is 
the most intricate machine there is in the world. You had bet- 
ter let it alone. God Almighty created it, and under His provi- 
dence men have been running it. Make no mistake; all are 
affected when one is injured. You can not interfere for the 
tin-can industry without interfering for other industries. You 
ean not interfere with other industries without affecting the 
tin-can business, and so on. 

What is the problem? The answer to it all is, Keep busi- 
ness going; and when I say “business,” I mean everything, 
from the man who works with the shovel in the street to the 
man who stands back of the counter in the greatest bank of 
the land. Keep these men employed. Keep on making things. 
Make automobiles and send them to Europe. Make tin plate 
and send it to Europe. Make plows and send them to Europe, 
if there is any place they can use them. Make locomotives and 
send them to Europe, and all the time be making money and 
keeping it in America; and then turn around and loan it to our 
allies and help them win this war, and use some of it to pro- 
duce for ourselves the finest cannon that the skill of man can 
produce and the greatest war vessels that can be created to 
plow the deep. 

We must not apply quack remedies to the business ills of 
the land. Nor should we apply similar methods to the news- 
papers of the country. If we ever establish a press censorship, 
we are likely to have an individual who never was able to estab- 
lish a paper that had a circulation of 500, or that was not under 
@ mortgage every minute from the time it was created until the 
time it died, appointed to manage all the great newspapers of 
the tountry. 

I know that newspapers do lots of provoking things. 
they do. I get mad at them every day. They have never half 
appreciated me. [Laughter.] You never saw a newspaper man 
yet who could not tell you exactly how to do anything better than 
anybody else ever did it. from the writing of an ode to spring 
to the conduct and strategy of a great war. I commend to every 
newspaper man on eagth the reading of that delightful story, 
How Private George W. Peck Put Down the Rebellion. [laugh- 
ter.] But, Mr. President, the aggregate and sum total of it all 
is this, that these great organs, spreading the views of first one 
man and then another, carryng the news of the world to a!l 
the other brains, are the vastest force there is in the world 
for intellectual and moral advancement and for the physical 
well-being of our race. 

I believe there ought to be some laws passed that will make it 
possible to reach that newspaper man who prefers to have a 
“scoop” in his newspaper to having our Army win a battle. 
There are such men, possibly, in the business—by which I mean 
only to say that I believe it is entirely proper to pass a law here 
that will punish the exposition of military secrets and an inter- 
ference with the plans of our Army and Navy in that respect. 
But, sir, I refuse to give my consent to a law, by whomsoever 
proposed—whether it comes here with the odor of san tity about 
it, or whether it shall have fallen from the profane band of an 
ordinary Senator—that will place an embargo upon information. 
upon freedom of speech, and freedom of the press, and the right 
of peaceable assemblage. 

It is not necessary that we should thus copy Prussia. It is 
a singular thing that forming here in line as the torchbearers 
of democracy, holding aloft banners inscribed with legends to 
human liberty, it is proposed, before we take a single step 
forward in that great enterprise that we shall abandon all of 
the principles the fathers taught, all the great fundamentals 
of our democratic union, and that we shall adopt as our maxims 
the infamous principles of the infamous Government against 
which we make war to-day, upon which we make war because 
it has made war upon humanity, upon God's laws and man’s 
rights. 

I decline to Prussianize America. I say it is a wholly unneces- 
sary thing to do. Better than a Prussianized army is an army 
ef free men. Better than an army that moves forward in 
obedience to the brutal command of a master who goads it on 
with the sword of despotism is an army that moves in resporse 
to an inspiration of love of country and of justice and of ris! 
Better than the solid phalanx that moves in obedience to Ole 
will, but moves forward blindly, is that other phalanx thet 
moves forward as a unit in obedience to a love of man and a 
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service of God. 
of autocracy. 

This war can be fought and won, and it will be won, but it 
shall not be won at the expense of the liberties of the American 
people. Nay; rather, as we emerge from its clouds into the sun- 
light of peace, let us come as an army of democracy which never 
repudiated a single article of the creed of liberty. Let us come 
as an army of free men fighting as free men. Let us come 
us free men who entered as free men and who, through the 
storm and battle, remained always as free men. On the ban- 
ners of our Army and our Nation let there never be spot or 
stain of despotism. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, the argument of this ques- 
tion has gone very far afield. The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SHieLps] this morning eloquently spoke of the volunteers 
from Tennessee fighting the Battle of Kings Mountain. I re- 
minded him that there was no such State as Tennessee when 
that battle was fought. I reminded him also that if we called 
Tennesseeans all the men across the mountains where Tennes- 
see is to-day there were more North Carolinians and Virginians 
in that fight than there were Tennesseeans. 

I ask 
extract from Henry Casor LopcGe’s work, The Story of the 
Revolution, showing that the man who commanded in that 
battle was a Virginian—Mr. Campbell. The general was Gen, 
McDowell, from North Carolina. Being a very aged man, and 
feeling incompetent to command on that Occasion, he chose 
Campbell to fight the battle. Campbell and Cleaveland, of North 
Carolina, and Shelby and Sevier fought the battle. There were 
no Teunesseeans there, but there were about 300 under Shelby 
from the territory now called Tennessee. There were over 
400 from the State of North Carolina. There were 500 from 
the old State of Virginia. I wanted this history put into the 
Recorp so that the truth might be told. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From pages 58 and 59 of The 2 3 Revolution, by HENry CaBor 
LODGE. 


They aii assembled at the Sycamore Shoals, on the Watauga, on 
September 25. Four hundred of the Virginians came under liam 
Campbell, 500 from the more southern settlement under Shelby and 
Sevier, and 1€0 refugees under McDowell, of North Carolina. The next 
day they started, after a stern and old Presbyterian minister had prayed 
and asked a blessing upon them.’ They gathered in an open grove, and, 
leaning on their rifies, these backwoodsmen and wild.Indian fighters 
bowed their heads and listened in silence to the preacher who blessed 
them and called upon them to do battle and smite the foe with the 
sword of the Lord and Gideon. e 

Then they set out, a strange-looking army, clad in buckskin shirts 
and fringed '‘ezggings, without a tent, a bayonet, or any baggage. and 
with hardly a sword among the officers. But every man had a rifle, a 
knife, and a tomahawk, and they were all mounted on wiry horses. 
Discipline in the usual military sense was unknown, and yet they were 
no ordinary militia. Every man was a fighter, bred in Indian wars, 
who had passed his life with horse and rifle, encompassed by perils. 
They were a formidable body of men—hardy, bold to recklessness, and 
swift of movement. They pushed on rapidly over the high table land 
covered with snow, and then ‘own the ravines and gorges—rough rid- 
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ing, where there was hardly a trail—until, on the 29th, they reached 
the pleasant open lowlands near the North Forks of Catawba. Here 


they were joined by more than 300 North Carolina Militia, led by Col. 
Cleaveland, a hunter and Indian fighter, quite the equal in prowess and 
experience of any who had crossed the mountains, and with a long list 
of private wrongs to avenge, for he had been in the thick of the civil 
war and partisan fighting which, since the fall of Charleston, had 
desolated the Sovthern States. On October 1 the forces, thus increased, 
passed Pilot Mountain and camped near the head of Cane and Silver 
Creeks. Thus far they bad proceeded, as they had gathered together, 
each band under the command of its own chief; but such an arrange- 
ment involved too much disorder even for so unorganized an army as 
this, and the next day, ates all local differences and personal 
jealousies. they agreed that Col. William Campbell should take com- 
mand of the entire expedition. 

Mr. NELSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. T do, with pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. I thought the Senator from North Carolina 
had yielded the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnes&ta has 
the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. TI so understood. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
Senator wanted to ask me a question. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will not introduce any books to prove that 
Goy. Sevier was, I might say, the commanding spirit of Kings 
Mountain. That is so well known to the people of Tennessee 


I thought the 


that we need no books to prove tt, especially none written in 
the interests of North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This book was written by the Senator from 
Massachusetts {Mr. Lover], not in the interests of North Caro- 
lina, but in the interests of impartial history. 

Mr. SHIELDS. We do not have to go away to Massachusetts 
to prove that John Sevier won the Battle of Kings Mountain. 


unanimous consent to insert in the Rercorp a short | 





The people of Tennessee, the descendants of those \ 
there, are the best witnesses. They know the his;, 
own country. It is common tradition in every })j|| 

of the State. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. Campbell was chosen to comp; 
tory says, at the request of Gen. McDowell and 10: 

Mr. SHIELDS. Well, Campbell lived in wester), \ 
near the Tennessee jine and was the friend of s, 
what I wish to reply to is the statement that | 
Tennesseeans there. There was no Tennessee «{ 
There was just one county of North Carolina wes 
mountains, the county of Washington. The 
have remembered that Tennessee was not organize) j);, 
State until some 10 years after; but it was the people a w 
the mountains who won the battle, and they fought wrod ey 
Sevier. er 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I understand the a) ndment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia is a substitute for 
tion 1. Before that amendment is voted upon I desire + 
an amendment to perfect section 1 by striking out, oy page 26 
line 2, the period and inserting a semicolon there and . 
the following words : 

Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to thi port 
one State over those of another. 

It is the exact language of the Constitution that I have 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendme 
is agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am opposed to Chapter V1} 
as reported by the committee for two reasons: First. [1 }elieye 
it to be unconstitutional; second, I believe it to be wiwise. 
is worth while, Mr. President, to remember that the fathers 0: 
the Republic when they formulated the Constitution did: 
confer upon the President the power to lay an embargo. The 
understood perfectly that we would be at war part of the tir 
and in peace part of the time, for they made many provisions 
in the charter of the Government for both peace and wai 

I would like to ask the Senator from North Carolina why 
was that those who framed and those who adopted the Cons! 
tution did not give the President the authority to Jay w 
bargo upon exports in time of war? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Constitution did not provide 
commission to make rules and regulations as to railroad rates 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is that the answer? I do not 
relation to the question. 

One of the important things in the minds of the peopl 
made 6ur Constitution was the right to export, was the rig 
of the American people to do business with foreign countries 
If our forefathers had believed that it was compatible with the 
liberty which they were endeavoring to preserve or cryst:lliz 
in our Constitution that the President should have power to la) 
an embargo upon exports during times of war, they would li: 
so declared. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, soon after we got sway 1 
the Revolutionary War, did not Congress grant that power: 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Soon after the formation of the Colst: 
tution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Carolina 
taken with regard to that; but he is quite right in saying that 
very shortly after the Revolutionary War Congress (il }is 
an act which the good sense and patriotism of the people of ths 
country very soon rejected, and which has ever siice been 
condemned by every impartial historian. I do not know a) 
defender of two or three of the acts that were passed durits 
our troubles with Great Britain and France, from 174 up | 
1810. ‘There were. I think, but two of those acts. (ue Ws 
passed in 1794, as I remember it, and the other was }issed 
1806. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And one in 1898. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; Mr. President, there was !0) SU 
passed in 1898 nor any act which, in my opinion, bears 6) 
semblance even to the measure which is now under or 
tion. I would be very glad if the Senator from Nort! | 
would read the act to which he refers, a copy of w!'\! 
he has in his hand. FS 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is familiar \ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very familiar. aa 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will read it, if the Senator wi: 


Resolved by the Senate and Hotise of Representatives | i dee 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Presi 
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authorized, in his discretion, and with such limitations © Ox 
as shal] seem to him expedient, to prohibit the export of np 
material used in war from any seaport in the Unitet States "0 
‘wise ordered by the President or by Congress. + Mr, Presi 
Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; It will be remark: , ¥ or 


dent, that the power given to the President wis 
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the export of coal. I am not undertaking to inquire 
oto the wisdom of that provision, but whether it was wise or 
wise, it was very limited in its operation. Second, the Presi- 
dent was given the right to prohibit the export of war material ; 
spat is, of material used in war. Those terms have a perfectly 
vel-understood meaning. They are also limited in their ex- 
rent as Well as in their character. Such an act can not be cited 
i) justification of a bill which proposes to give to the President 
the authority to close the ports of the United States entirely to 
overy export of all kinds and of every character ; that is to say, 
we are asked to give the President of the United States the 
right, the power, to say that we shall do no business at all with 
any country on earth. 

Vir. OVERMAN. Provided he shall find as a fact that the 
yublicesafety demands it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am coming to that in a moment. Such a 
proposal Was never before made in the country. The acts of 
i794 and 1806 were trivial in their character as compared with 
the uet We are now considering, as the Senator from North 
Carolina will observe when he reflects upon them. 

I repeat that our forefathers did not intend that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should have the power to lay an 
embargo upon the business of the country in time of war. If 
they had intended that he should exercise a power of that kind 
they would have given it to him by the terms of the instru- 
ment. 

That leads me for a moment to ask the attention of the 
Senate to the powers that were given to the President. We are 
living in a time when the President is exercising every power 
of Government, practically. I do not intend to criticize either 
the way he exercises the authority he has or the extent of it at 
this time, but I think it is helpful. I think it will be instructive 
if we recall the power. which our forefathers, the men whose 
work we so highly praise upon every occasion, intended that 
ou President should have. It is all comprised within two or 
three sections of the Constitution, and, lest the subject may 
have become dim in the mind of some Senators, I should like to 
read just a few words from the Constitution. Article II 
begins: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. 

This is a general investiture of power. Whatever authority 
is executive in its character as understood by the statesmen of 
that time passed to the President of the United States. Next: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. 

This is the second grant of power or description, at least, of 
authority. Third: 

Ile shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators’ present 
concur; and he shall nominate and, by and with the advice and con- 


sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 


United States, 

{ have now named all the power that was given to the Presi- 
(dent of the United States in the Constitution. 

I wish we might pause for a moment and compare that power 
with the authority whieh the high personage who occupies the 
oflice at the present time is exercising. I do not say exercising 
“rongfully, I say exercising under delegations by the Congress 
of the United States. It staggers me sometimes when I com- 
jnire the eagerness of the power given to a Chief Executive 
for reasons which are perfectly well known by every student 
of the history of our country and of liberty and of civilization 
‘ ith the plenitude, the almost incomprehensible extent of power, 
Which the Chief Executive now enjoys. ‘ 
Tam hot even suggesting that the tendency which I deplor 
rein with the present administration, because it did not. . It 

‘ been a tendency, an unfortunate and, as I think, ultimately 
‘ Tatal tendency, for many years in the United States; and I 
intend to do what little I can do from time to time as occasion 
presents itself to cheek that tendency. I do not believe that it 
a nr with democracy. I do not believe it is consistent 

‘ti Tree institutions. I doe not believe that the tendency can 

“ontinue if our country is te endure. 
“ ‘oe hese reasons I have now and then called the attention of 
the ee and the country to the disaster we are inviting, to 
ae wre movement carrying all the authority of Con- 
than ‘e President. i In the end you will all regret it. In 
indice + aes in the Congress of the United States will cease 
Pais an ase of honor and distinction. In the end the House 
eben. nae will sccupy a perfunctory relation to the Gov- 
a the United States. I can not view the outcome as 

‘o's See it with any composure whatsvever. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask the Senator if he has any 
idea that the disastrous tendency which he has so graphically 
described can be checked by anythiag short of a revolution on 
the part of the people? But I think a revolution is inevitable 
if free government shall be maintained. Free government never 
lasted very long when one man exercised all the power of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes, Mr. President, I have some hope of 
seeing the tendency arrested, although I may have very little 
influence in even checking its growth; but some time the Mem- 
bers of Congress will become so jealous of the powers and re- 
sponsibilities and honors conferred upon them in the Consti- 
tution and by the citizens who elected them that they will 
insist upon retaining and exercising the authority given to 
them by the Constitution. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. God grant that that may 
join the Senator most heartily in his desire that it shall be 
done, but I do not see very much hope for it. Unless the peo- 
ple take the matter in hand, little change for the better may 
be looked for. Congress is so helpless and utterly subservient 
that its influence in legislation is well-nigh negligible now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With me, Mr. President, there is more hope 
than seems to fill the heart of the Senator from Mississippi 
I know that we hold like views with regurd to this subject. I 
feel that one of these days a light will break upon the Mem- 
bers of the Senate such as broke on Saul as he journeyed toward 
Damascus; some of these days a blaze of danger will scoreh 
the Members of this body, and they will see the end toward 
which they are inevitably going. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, is not 
it will be too late? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it will be too late, possibly, 
for me to see, for IT am gradually reaching middle age, but 
there are Senutors here, I believe, who will witness the regen- 
eration, the rebirth of constitutional comprehension. There 
are Senators here who will be serving the Republic when it 
will not be asserted that in every time of emergency the Con- 
stitution disappears. I do not see why an emergency in time 
of peace could not be used to overturn the Constitution just as 
readily as could an emergency in time of war. 

Mr. GORE. It will be, sooner or later, if we keep at this. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Peace emergencies are as vital oftentimes 
to the welfare of the people as are war emergencies, and I be- 
lieve that we will before long awake, not because we have pride 
in our own power and want to exercise it and are merely en- 
vious but hbeeause we believe that the country will be better 
served in the end if we do what the Constitution lays upon us 
to do, if we bear our responsibilities, and if we discharge our 
duties. 

For instance. the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] is of 
the opinion that we ought to lay an embargo upon tin plate, 
either permanently or for a limited time, It may be that he 
is right. I have listened to his argument with the greatest 
interest, and it has been so persuasive that I might be willing 
to vote for an embargo upon tin plate to permit the accumula- 
tion of a sufficient supply in our own country; but to use tin 
plate, to use the exigencies of our situation in that respect as 
on excuse for giving the President of the United States or any- 
body else the authority to lay an embargo on anything which is 
produced by American activity, energy, and commerce is to me 
little less than a crime—a crime against the people as well as 
a base abdication of our own duty—and an unconstitutional 
delegation of our own power. 

We confess our impotence every time we are approached for 
the purpose of delegating to some executive officer our power, 
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be done. I 


the Senator afraid 


we confess our own incompetence to deal with the subject. 
We are to blame for the esteem in which we are held through- 
out the country. We are responsible for the disparaging eriti- 


cisms that constantly. fill the public press with regard to our 
work. I do not wonder that the people of the United States look 
upon the Senate, and oftentimes upon the other House, as physt- 
cians look upon the appendix in the human body—to be removed 
just as quickly as possible because it performs no useful func- 
tion in the economy of life. 

I do not censure the President for gradually encroaching 
upon our jurisdiction. It is just as natural for men to seek 
power as it is to breathe. When the President and his advisers 
find the Congress so easily conquered and overcome as the 
Congresses of the last few years have been, it is not strange 
that day after day the arms of the executive department are 
reaching out for power that we alone ought to exercise. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 


i cise here asked, Mr. President, to transfer wholly without 
ee ee whatsoever the entire power of Congress in this | to the Senator from Mississippi? 
oe . 


Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 
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I have already said all that I care to say with re: 


is evidence that somebody ought to exercise the power which | wisdom of giving to the President or any one person ¢} 


we refuse to exercise. ° 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a great deal of truth in that; and 
my remarks are mainly intended to awaken, if I can, the slum- 
bering or nearly extinct spirit of the legislative branch of the 
Government. Because we have been slaves for a time is no 
renson why we should be slaves forever. 
rebel; and I am hoping, with every measure of this sort, that 
that time has come. 

Mr. President, I do not want it understood that I am in the 
least degree criticizing the President. I think he is doing the 
very best he can. So far as his powers of Commander in Chief 
are concerned, I am willing to surround them and to sustain 
them with every resource of the Nation. I am willing to give 
him an army as powerful as this country can create; I am 
willing to give him a treasury sufficient to sustain that army. 
I am not criticising him, and I am not suggesting that he wants 
this legislation. I do not know that he does; there is no evi- 
dence before the Senate that he does. All that we know is that 
the Senate seems to be determined to surrender its prerogatives 
and its power simp.y because it is either too timid or too un- 
intelligent to exercise its prerogatives and powers. 





Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 
Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think there is a Member ef the 


Senate who does not share the views of the Senator from Iowa 
in the desire to uphold the hands of the Chief Executive, to 
give him every proper power, to render every possible assistance 
for carrying out the duties of the great office which he holds; 
but, with the Senntor from Iowa, I think there are certain con- 
stitutional provisions that ought to be respected. I believe with 
Jefferson, “ that our only security is in a written Constitution,” 
and that the Constitution should not be changed by legislative 
or judicial construction, and that when we surrender to another 
department of the Government authority which belongs to Con- 
gress or the legislative department, we are living without the 
Constitution; and in that way weakening the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi in what he has just said; and that brings me to 
consider for a moment a point of view which was stated with 
great power and earnestness by the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jones]. He said that he was willing to give this power 
to the President without any limitation or restriction, save that 
it must be within the Constitution. I wonder if those who look 
at it from that standpoint would be willing to give the President 
the power to levy any tax that he might see fit to levy, choosing 
the subjects upon which the tax should rest. If we have a 
right to give him the power of laying an embargo because of a 
great emegrency, because we are in the midst of war, although 
this is not directly connected with the war, we also have the 
right to give him the power to lay taxes because we are in war, 
and we have the right to give him the authority to expend the 
proceeds of the taxes without any direction whatsoever upon 
our part. Why not? If we can override one provision of the 
Constitution because we are in the midst of war, we can over- 
ride every provision of the Constitution for the same reason. 

I have heard a great deal said here about the suspension of 
the Constitution during times of war. I do not subscribe to 
that doctrine at all. 
just as effectual and is just as binding in time of war as in 
time of peace. 
Constitution and the laws of the country is through a procla- 
mation of martial law. If there be any part of our country 
occupied by the Army, and so occupied that the civil authorities 
have been compelled to suspend their functions, if the courts 
are closed and there is no authority recognized in that region 
except the authority of the Army, then I agree, when such a 
state exists and is properly declared, that the voice of the 
Commander in Chief is the supreme law in that particular 
locality, wherever the locality may be. If New York, for 
instance, were so occupied and subject only to martial law, 
I have no doubt that the President, by virtue of his authority 
as Commander in Chief, could close the port of New York, 
allowing no vessels either to enter the port or depart from it, 
and that without regard te the constitutional provision that no 
preference as between ports shall be given. I have no doubt that 
he could do what I have just suggested, even though the ports 
of Connecticut were open or the port of Boston were open for 
commerce ; but, with that exception, so long as civil authority 
prevails and the courts are open for the adjudication of con- 
troversies, the Constitution is not only the supreme law of the 
land but the supreme guide for Members of Congress. In such 
sense, and in such sense alone, do I agree that there can be 
any suspension of any article of the Constitution, of any pro- 
vision of this charter of our liberties and of our Government, 


Some time we shall | 


| 
| 
| 





Every provision of the Constitution is | 


The only way in which we can get rid of the | 


| to the immediate subject. 


if we had the constitutional authority to do it, and [ <» 
that only by saying that there is no necessity for doin. 
Congress must be in session almost continuous), 
present year at least, and if it is sought or desire ;, 
embargo upon anything that we have been in the habit o¢ . ' 
ing Congress is here to consider the measure. If it (... ... 
desire to lay the embargo specifically upon the specis) ¢,., 
modity, it can be acquainted with the situation sufiicie;; 
tablish a rule which the Secretary of the Treasury or {))4 
dent or any other officer of the Government can apply to 
ticular state of facts. ‘ 

I have no objection whatever to an embargo judged } 
standards laid down in the amendment proposed by ¢)) 
from Georgia [Mr. Surry], and I would not care wih; ae 
power was delegated to the Chief Executive or to the Seereps~ 
of the Treasury or to the Department of Justice. If i; j. “as 
purpose to prevent the export of commodities which finally pos, 
and are intended to reach an enemy, I am willing io lay down 
the most stringent rules in that respect to arrest by |ec ty 
tion any such exports, giving to the proper officer the suphoyis 
to execute the law. I do not know but that I would be willins 
to go one step further, although I have not fully made wp my 
mind upon that; I do not know but that I would be willing to 
say, if with respect to any commodity the supply in our country 
was absolutely needed for our own consumption, either in i) 
way of immediate and direct consumption or indirect cousump- 
tion in manufacture, that the Tariff Board, or some other boxy 
of men who were studying the problems of commerce tight ly 
authority to temporarily suspend the export of any such eom- 
modity. I do not give my adhesion to that proposal, but it is noi 
repugnant either to my sense of the law which should govern the 
subject or to my views of the wisdom of interfering wit! 
commerce of the land. Those things might be tolerated: jy 
here we have a proposal that if the President believes it to |x 
for the welfare—mark you, that is one of the tests 
be the only test-——— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
to the Senator from Utah? 


Ney 





and nice 


Lov 


Mr. CUMMINS. 1 yield. 
Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Towa recall the faci 
the Senator having charge of the pending bill has consented to 


an amendment eliminating those words, so that how it is to 
be determined by whether it is necessary for the safety oi thie 
country? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not. 

Mr. KING. That has been stricken out by consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, it would make no differene 
the argument I am pursuing. The word “ safety” genera 
and indefinite as “welfare,” although I think less objectiouab’ 
from some points of view. 

What do we understand by the word “safety ™’ Does it 
mean that it might become perilous to export these things in 
the war that is going on? Does it mean the moral s:ict) 
the material safety, or the physical safety of the country: ] 
do not know. If those words were applied to our military 
organization, I would know what they meant; but as apple 
to our general industries throughout the country, | do not Kho’ 
what they mean. But at any rate, whatever they tay tea! 
and whether there .is any difference between the safety 0! he 
country and the welfare of the country, I protest aguilist i's! 
ing te any person or any board the authority which we ols 
to exercise, after due examination of the facts which pervur 


IS as 


I hope, Mr. President, that the amendment propose! by (le 
Senator from Georgia will prevail; for I think if is be" 
consonant with the spirit of our institutions, as weil as Ne" 
agreeable to the terms of our Constitution, than is (!\ 
as proposed by the committee. me 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in regard to this st 
about which many persons seem to be very much exe! — 
regarding the supply of food in this country, if seems 1°" 
that a great country like the United States is not 1) ey" 
of being unable to produce the foodstuffs necesswry (9°) 
not only our own people but the world. We have an immen 
territory, reaching from ocean to ocean, and frei Ue Lake 
to the Gulf, vast .areas of fertile lands, climatic onnoe’ 
growing seasons, and everything that would enable us te 
our own people and feed all of Europe without the 
trouble. To me it is an astounding thing to contemplate foe 
one moment what impresses me as a sort of hysteria, (iat \ 


chapte 


danze! 


slightest 


and 


ld 


is any question about this country producing all the foo! 
all the clothing that the United States and all Europe \™ 
require, 
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for instance, of Germany, with an area only as big 
Staite of Texas less the area of Alabama, being able 
58,000,000 people, and so far as we know being able to 
continue that process for a good long time, and also to take care 
of the greatest army in the world, with many of her producers 
~ tho farm; and here we are the richest and most powerful 
country, with the most fertile lands, and every condition for the 
rowing of foodstuffs, talking about a possible shortage of 

+" 

The ‘mpression I have had for some years prior to all the 

nt trouble has been that our problem was not so much a 
of production; that what we had to consider was no¢ 
i an inerease of production in this country as a problem 
distribution. We have had a great Department of Agricul- 

we serving the people for years and years, teaching them 

- to develop scientific farming; but the thing needed was 
ome scientific system for proper distribution of the products 
ofthe farm. The problem was to eliminate the waste, the excess 
narces. the expenditure of vast amounts of money, the proceeds 
of the products of the farm, in a wasteful, useless way. The 
nrobl m has been not one of scientific farming, but of scientific 
ayketing; and in my judgment the great desideratum at this 

is not so much to increase production—that can be in- 

osel almost without. limit—but to devise a plan and a 
method or a system by which these products can get to market 
: the proper time, in the proper way, under proper conditions 

mically, and by which the waste that has been going on 
or years and years and the excessive charges imposed upon 
hinments of this kind ean be eliminated. All in the world that 

: peeded is to devise a system and a plan and a method of scien- 
tiie distribution of these products. 

The next question, as the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Joxes] so well said, is to devise a plan whereby these products 
which are perishable in their nature, which mature and must 
he marketed within two or three months, can be preserved and 
dealt out later in some wholesome and useful fashion as they 
ere needed. For instance, we have in Florida cabbages ready 
or market in January; we have cucumbers, beans, straw- 
berries, and other products of that sort in February. They 
ust be marketed when they are ready for the market. If 
ihese products are all thrust on the market at the same time— 
ond they have to go to market within two or three months— 
there is a glut, there is decay, there is wastage; they arrive in 
had order, or various other causes contribute to the loss to the 
producers rather than to any profit on the production. There 
‘ight to be, undoubtedly, a proper plan devised whereby the 
cess of these products can be: put into cans or some other 
shape, so that the surplus can be put away and taken care of 
and dealt out later as it is needed. : 

It seems to me, then, Mr. President, that this whole problem 
is not so much one of increasing production as it is a problem 
of devising a proper marketing system, organizing, mobilizing 
these resources, and a problem of preserving the surplus, excess 
products that are perishable in their nature so that they can 
be used for food at a later period and as needed. 
_ In connection with my remarks, I should like to have printed 
in the Record a couple of letters that I have just received. 

there being no objection, the letters referred to were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BAGDAD, Fua., April 30, 1917. 


to fé ed 


ny } 
WwoD i 








Seuator FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. 0. 


mn Dear Sir: Within the last three weeks the essential foodstuffs have 
fen advanced in price until it is becoming appalling, and the poor 
ae and laboring people are being reduced to a condition of starva- 
- n this land of plenty. For example, a leading merchant told me 
a ay that sugar has been taken off the market to force oe up. 
wane S how here $16 a barrel, and sellers say it will be $20 a barrel 
; pound” weeks, Corn is $2 a bushel. Breakfast bacon is 35 cents 
Tron people are at their wits’ end and are clamoring for rellef. 
wee ee come, trouble must come, if Congress does not give us 
ah anak Am pastor of the Presbyterian Church here and know what I 
aul ing. Il beg and pray Congress to place a maximum price on the 
colmenttan food supplies. That maximum should be what it was on 
ta °S, Say, three or six months ago. Something must be done. 
nee 2 administration man and am proud of your record in Con- 
“ty appeal is not in the way or spirit of complaint, but to save 


our count ry trom being wrecked by Mr, Wilson’s enemies, who are also 
e enemies of our country. 


Faithfully, yours, 


Rey, C. W. HuMPHREYs. 
Please rush this cause. 


Hon. D, 1. FLETCHER, JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May 1, 1917, 


pmtted States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 
wn an ia poubtlons you have had called to your attention the 


of pen for the packing of the coming season’s crops 


of fruits and vegetabl. 
€ have a letter from one of our connections in San Francisco 


Y, in which they suggest that the shortage in tin plate continues to 


grow more serious — day, due largely to the exports from this 
country, which are continuing at the rate of 500,000 boxes a month. 
which would in the course of a year at the present rate make 1,500. 
000,000 cans. They suggest that these exports go largely to China, 
Africa, and other countries for use in the packing of nonedible products. 

An effort is being made to persuade the Government to put an 
embargo on the exports of tin plate until such time as the domestic 
requirements for the canning of foods are covered. They suggest that 
a bill, being House bill 3216, has already been introduced in the 
House of Representatives to bring about this condition, and we beg of 
you, if we may be permitted to do so, to use your best efforts in assist- 
ing in the passage of this bill when it reaches the Senate. 

The high cost of canned foods at the present time is due largely to 
the shortage of tin plate, and if we can possibly bring about an embargo 
such as outlined above, it seems to us that we will be deing something 
toward saving the consumer an unnecessary large amount ol 

With kindest regards and thanking you in advance & 
can possibly do, we beg to remain, 

Yours, truly, 


money, 


r anything you 


A. S. BAKER Co., 
Per Geo. W. TuAMEs, Jr. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate has been in session 
now for nearly six hours, and there are so very few Senators 
present that it is not likely that we will get a quorum before 
adjournment. I will ask the Senator in charge of the bill if he 
will not move a recess now? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have been informed by 
some of the Senators that they have engagements that have car- 
ried them away from here. I should like to get along with this 
bill as rapidly as possible. We are getting along very slowiy. 
I hope we can get a vote to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can ask unanimous consent for a 
vote in the morning. If he asks it at this time, it will compel 
the calling of a quorum, and I doubt very much if we can get 
a quorum at this time of day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say that I will ask the Senate to_ sit 
to-morrow until this chapter is finished. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we can finish it to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope we can, but I do not know how many 
arguments there will be on the Constitution to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Speaking of the hour at which we 
will meet, a very important hearing will be held to-morrow 
morning before the Interstate Commerce Committee. I think 
we can start at 12 o’clock and certainly get through to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Will the Senator promise that we shall get 
a vote to-morrow? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
sumption of time goes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How would 11.30 do? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations meets to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move, then—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the 
that motion a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. I submit an amend- 
ment to the pendiug bill, which I ask to have printed and lie 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
and lie on the table. 


I promise it so far as my own con- 


Senator withhold 


The amendment will be printed 


RECESS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, May 3, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, May 4, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, May 3, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art the inspiration of every heaven-born thought, 
the light of every moral and religious conception, the strength of 
every great and heroic act, the warmth of all the purest and 
sweetest affections of the human heart, lead Thou on to the 
perfect day when avarice, jealousy, hatred, revenge, and all 
that brood of vipers which follow in their wake to poison the 
life of the soul. shall sink to rise no more; and brotherly love, 
the crown of all humanity, shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea, and an international peace pact Shall forever 
banish war from the face-of the earth under the spiritual lead- 
ership of the world’s great Exemplar. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
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THE BRITISH COMMISSION, 


The SPEAKER Iaid before the House the following letter: 


2829 SixTeENTH STREET, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1917. 
The Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Please atlow me to express, on behalf of myself and the 
members of the British commission, our high appreciation of the great 
honor done to us by the invitation which you conveyed to me on behalf 
of the House of Representatives. 

I and the members of the commission will be very happy to avail our- 
selves of the privilege offered, and I venture to suggest 12.30 on Sat- 
urday next, May 5, if that time suits the convenience of the House. 

Believe me, dear sir, yours, most respectfully, 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFourR. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2893. An act to amend section 10 of chapter 2 of the 
Criminal Code. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BacHARACH, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 

absence indefinitely on account of death in the family. 
SEIZURE OF GERMAN INTERNED SHIPS. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House joint resolution 62, 
authorizing the President to take over for the United States 
the possession and title of vessels of any subject or citizen of 
any nation with which the United States may be at war, and 
for other purposes, which is the resolution that I called up 
yesterday and to which objection was made. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that there may be 
some debate on that resolution, and that we let it go over until 
after the pending debate is disposed of. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How long will the pending bill take? 

Mr. WEBB, That is problematical. It will take three or four 
hours, I should say. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. if it can be disposed of during the day, 
it will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MANN. I can not answer for that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman is willing in the after- 
noon, say at 4 o’clock, if the espionage bill is not disposed ef, 
to consent that this bill may be taken up and disposed of, it 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think this is a killing matter whether 
it is disposed of to-day or to-morrow or the next day. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, It is a vital matter. 

Mr. MANN. If it is a vital matter, then it ought t® have 
been reported to the House before. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It was reported to the House just as 
soon as it could be given consideration. 

Mr. MANN. I am not criticizing the committee, but the de- 
partment ought not to expect to get legislation while you wait. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not think the department oceupies 
that attitude, and the pressure does not come from the depart- 
ment alone. The resolution was considered for a week by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate and was considered in ex- 
ecutive session and passed Monday night. 

Mr. MANN. If it was considered for a week by the Senate, 
it ought to have at least a chance to be considered a few min- 
utes by the House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I hope that when it comes up for con- 
sideration in the House it will be considered for a sufficient 
length of time, so that the House will understand the intent 
and purpose of it, so that it may intelligently decide whether it 
shall become a law. The situation is that we need more ships. 
There are over 600,000 tons of German ships in American 
ports. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; we need more ships and more men in the 
Navy, and we have a bill pending for them and taking posses- 
sion of all the interned ships. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Some of these ships are in a condition 
iow for use, and others are being repaired as rapidly as pos- 
sible for that purpose, and hence I do hope that gentlemen 
bn consent that the bill may be taken up to-day for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. I will not object to taking it up after the pend- 
ing bill is disposed of, but for the present I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the committees. 


ESPIONAGE, 


When the Committee on the Judiciary was called, 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R, 291, the 
espionage bill, 


The 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference with tho ;.. 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of {),. \..% 
States, to punish espionage and better to enforce the cri; ‘he 
of the United States, and for other purposes. - 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire of the 
man from Minnesota if he desires to use any more of })ic tin ° 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes 1.0” 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 2 

Mr. TOWNER. Mc. Speaker, all Members of the Hoys. , 
ognize that the point of attack in this bill is not the cone 
provisions. to protect against unlawful acts against the (jo, 
ment. The point of attack in this Dill is against the four) 
section, the section that provides for the censorshiy of tho 
press, and it is believed by many of us that that section js hot 
only unwise, perhaps unconstitutional, certainly unjust. and 
at this time entirely unnecessary. I am not going to spe nd any 
time in discussing the general aspects of the case. I do do. 
sire, however, to call the careful attention of the Members of 
the House to the language contained in section 4 of the ij). 
It is provided that the President by proclamation may prohihit 
the publishing or communicating of, or the attempt to publish 
or communicate, any information relating to the national de- 
fense which in his judgment is of such a character that it js 
or may be useful to the enemy. 

I desire to call the attention of the Members of the House. 
first, to this: That this is an anticipatory order; it is not ay 
order upon that which has been done; it is an order prohibiting 
that which may be done. And necessarily from that fact i 
must be an order of a general nature. 

I call Members’ attention to the fact that when they discuss, 
as has been discussed here, as to whether or not certain par- 
ticular information might or might not be injurious to the ip- 
terests of the United States and of benefit to the enemy, that 
such publication can not be prevented by proclamation of the 
President, because the President in a mere proclamation o 
an individual act would be giving the information which it is 
desired to suppress, and one of the great dangers that lies in 
this particular section is that the President when he issues 
a proclamation must make it of a general nature. It must not 
be in regard to particular things, but it must be enlarged so 
as to include all things that may arise in regard to the general 
subject. For instance, if it affected the organization of th 
Army, if it affected the personnel of the Navy, if it affected tl 
manufacture of ships or munitions, it must be general in its 
nature. 

And when that fact is recognized, then we can all understa 
the great danger that must exist in the issuance of an order o! 
that sort. 

I desire to eall further attention to another thing, and the 
is that the prohibition that may be issued and must be issued 
in advance by the President relates not to a discussion of a 
thing, not to the denunciation of it, not to the criticism of it 
not even to an examination or discussion of it, because the lan 
guage is not directed to the prohibition of such matters as thal 
but it is information that is prohibited. The facts are pro- 
hibited, the truth is prohibited from being made known 11 any 
form. That is the great danger. Gentlemen have discussed her 
as to whether or not criticism could be indulged in. Thicre > 
a provision in this same section by which criticism of any 01 i 
policies of the Government or of their acts that have alrea’ 
taken place is protected, but that has nothing to do witli au 
advance prohibition. It allows criticism of the act that has 
been done, of the fact that has been published and made kuow! 
That is a right granted to the press, to criticize the tact atl 
it has become known. There is permission granted to the press 
to discuss in a general way the policies of the Government ts Tic) 
have been disclosed, but that is not the difficulty that we have 
before us. It is the right to prohibit in advance tlic publishing 
of any fact or any truth the publication of which may be '™ 
garded by the President as valuable to the enemy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yiclu: 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does not the gentleman think that ‘ur (ls 
safety of the Nation in time of war the President sho ld havi 
that power? 

Mr. TOWNER. 
this section. The President now has the power to ' 
any department the issuance of any information, but U's 


lawgy 





If I did think so I would not be criticizin- 


wrbhid il 


t is not 


the difficulty. ; ba 
Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yiel:! 4-0! * 
Mr. TOWNER. He can prohibit the issuance of informa 

with regard to any particular fact, but this gives tle 

the right to say that no newspaper 


President 
under any circuustances 
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chal! make any disclosure regarding any subject or any matter 
that may be raised that he thinks is inimical to the interest of 
the Co TORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr, TOWNER, Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman think, then, that while 
the President now has the power to refuse to give out this in- 
formation the newspapers of the country should have absolute 
liberty to publish anything which they can find out, regardless 
of its consequences upon the result of the war? 

Mr, TOWNER, I am saying, I will say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, that already the President has all of the power 
that he ought to exercise. The President has the power now 
to prohibit information being given out by any of the depart- 
ments, and if that be true, and if that is all that the gentleman 
thinks is contained in this bill, thew the bill is unnecessary; 
hut all of us understand that that is not all. We all of us 
ynderstand that there will be general orders issued by the 
President regarding all of the matters that may be contained 
in the general policy or in all matters in any way related to 
the national defense. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Certainly ; I am glad to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa a question. Suppose this bill 
had already been enacted into law, then under it the President 
would have had the authority to prevent Secretary Lane from 
making the speech which he did yesterday, in which he nar- 
rated in detail the distressing conditions brought about by the 
submarine, or he could have prohibited the Washington Post 
and other newspapers of the city from publishing it so that the 
people of the country might know their rea? danger. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
that he is exactly right, and the danger will be that because 
upon some occasion some newspaper does publish something 
that the President does not think justified-—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TOWNER. Not now, as I have only a few moments— 
he will feel impelled to make, and believe honestly that he is 
justified in making, an order which will prohibit any informa- 
tion and facts coming to the knowledge of the people. Gentle- 
men do not seem to understand that this is not the prohibition 
of wrongful criticism, of censure, or of anything of that sort, 
but that it is a prohibition of facts and of the truth from be- 
coming known, and that is the point of attack. The President 
now has all of the power that he ought to exercise under any 
circumstances, and to give him more is but an invitation for 
him to use power that will be a greater injury by far to the 
Nation than the thing it is desired to prohibit. 

I desire to call attention now to another fact connected with 
the provisions of this section. I am not sure whether or not 
this provision is constitutional. That may be a very close 
question. To say the least, it is doubtful. It is true that when 
there are prohibitions of certain things in statutes, the courts 
have gone so far as to give to the administrative departments 
of the Government the power to make rules and regulations 
regarding the enforcement of those sections, and then to say 
that a violation of those rules and regulations shall be consid- 
ered a crime. But I very much doubt, I will say to the chair- 
man of the committee and to those who have taken that view, 
that this may be carried as far as it has been in this Dill. 
Whether a statute itself, with no provision in it denouncing 
in act and making it a crime by the order of the President, 
could be considered as within the authorities that have been 
quoted here is certainly questionable. I have not had time to 
sive the question the careful examination that should be given 
. but I very much doubt whether or not it could be considered 
pe _ Statute was within the authorities that have been 


Mr. GORDON, Mr. > +t ‘ tala 

Mr. TOWNER. ay, will the gentleman yield? 
to thy eee Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman’s attention 
sake d act that the chairman of the committee yesterday, in 
undert ae inquiry, to me stated that it was inexpedient to 
peesions Aves specify either in the law or in the President's 

Vr ation the acts which were unlawful. 
of the oe That is very true, but I think the chairman 
pri mmittee hardly meant what he really said at that 


Mr. WEBB. 
President could 


tion, but th 
the details ve President could not nor could Congress go into 
of the character of the information. 


My recollection of what I said was that the 
fy or designate the character of informa- 
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Mr. TOWNER. I think that would be true, and if I believed 
as the gentleman thinks, I would write into the provision a 
specific denunciation of the act of making public information 
that might be useful to the enemy, I would not give to the 
President the power to determine in advance what he thinks 
might be useful to the enemy. It is the duty of the law- 
making, not the executive, power to create and define crimes. 
Under this provision, as it stands, the jury would not have 
the right to pass upon the question whether the information 
would be useful to the enemy. Then the only thing that a man 
could plead, when called upon to answer an indictment under 
this provision, would be to the charge that he had published 
something which the President had prohibited. He could not 
have it left to a jury to determine whether it was useful to the 
enemy or not. That fact already would have been determined 
by the proclamation of the President, and the only issue that 
could be submitted to a jury would be simply upon the procla- 
mation issued. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vote 
STEAD] controls the time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. TOWNER. Two things only could be considered by the 
jury. First, whether or not the proclamation had been issued, 
and, second, whether the publication had been made of the 
prohibited matter. I now yield to the gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. MEEKER. Has the gentleman from Iowa been able to 
find any place in our past history where the newspapers, either 
through their representatives or the papers themselves, have 
betrayed any Government secrets that have affected our policy? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; and I want to say now the attitude of 
the papers toward the Government is that of loyaity [applause] 
almost entirely throughout the United States. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Just before the gentleman 
closes his very clear statement I wish he would explain what 
his idea is of the word “ communicate ” in line 5. 

Mr. TOWNER. I wish I had time to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CHAnpter]. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentl.- 
men, I shall vote against section 4. I am opposed to it because 
of the exceedingly drastic provision that it contains; because 
I believe that it is unconstitutional in the first place, that it is 
un-American in the second place, which is another way of saying 
it is unconstitutional. One of the troubles that presents itself 
to me is this, that we have conferred upon the President of the 
United States legislative power; that is, we have conferred upon 
him the right to define a crime; and, in a sense, to have fixed 
a penalty. Now what we have delegated to the President of 
the United States is this, that he may have the power by 
proclamation to declare the existence of an emergency and by 
proclamation of his own prohibit the publishing or communica- 
tion of or the attempting to publish or communicate any infor- 
mation relating to the national defense which, in his judgment, 
is of such character that it is or might be useful to the enemy. 
Now that is a crime,,and to punish it a penalty is attached. 
Congress does not proclaim a certain thing nor does it prohibit 
a certain thing. It confers upon the President of the United 
States the power to do something, a violation of which is a 
crime. 

I respectfully submit that the President of the United States 
is not the legislative branch of this Government. I respectfully 
submit the provision ‘here is to delegate to him authority to 
create a crime with a penalty attaching, and I object to it for 
that reason. I object to it because it is an abridgment of the 
freedom of the press, and what we mean by the abridgment of 
the freedom of the press is not an abridgment of the rights and 
privileges of editors and publishers so much as an abridgment 
of the rights and privileges of the American people to have light 
thrown on certain things through the press, It is not the New 
York papers to be accommodated by this, nor the St. Louis 
papers, nor the San Francisco papers; it is the right of the 
American people to know everything which it is proper for them 
to know. Now, we know very well what has been the result in 
Europe of the cepsorship there. While the censorship is not 
exactly the same as proposed here, the principle is identical. I 
believe gentlemen in front of me now know how the British pa- 
pers have lied. The British censors have compelled them to 
lie, and the British people do not know what has taken place 
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with reference to the extent and the disastrous consequences of 
the submarine warfare. Yes; let us impose some restriction 
upon the press, but let us not put in the hands of a single citi- 
zen, be he the President of the United States, the power to say 
to 100,000,000 of people that that which they should know they 
can not know, 

In the phrase “ which, in his judgment” there is boundless 
discretion offered to one citizen, President though he may be, 
It may be contended that that danger is nullified by the proviso 
that follows: 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

The provision itself is dangerous in placing in the hands of 
the President the total power of deciding what the acts and 
policies of the Government are. 

Suppose we had 100,000 men killed in the trenches in Europe 
in a single day. Suppose the President, in his judgment and in 
the exercise of his discretion under the powers conferred, should 
decide that it would be a depressing thing to tell the people that 
100,000 men had been lost? . Should the President of the United 
States be permitted to declare that the papers could not publish 
the casualties, as far as the American troops were concerned, 
. on the battle fields of Europe? Suppose the President should 
conclude that it would not be the right thing for the enemy to 
know that the wheat crop in America was limited; that there 
was a shortage. Woul. it be right that he should forbid the 
publication of the wheat shortage in America? If he did it, 
would it come under the acts and policies of the Government 
which would constitute an exception to the rule or be brought 
under the proviso? If so, the American people would do what 
the British people are new doing—they would fail to act in the 
matter of economy. I believe the day will come when there will 
be a revolt among the British people because what is really hap- 
pening is being kept from them. j{Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
nous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, no matter what sort of mental 
gymnastics we may attempt to perform, section 4 of this bill is 
clearly an abridgement of the rights of free press and free speech, 
and in the time granted to me I desire to have read at the desk 
a protest. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., April 30, 1917. 
Ifon, CHARLES H. RANDALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The Newspaper Publishers’ Association of Los ones: representing 
nearly a million readers, protest to you in the name of American liberty, 
free speech, and the integrity of the Constitution against the proposed 
espionage bill, which threatens to restrict the freedom of the press. The 
publishers’ association at a meeting to-day unanimously resolved that 
any censorship of the press should be confined to military and naval 
matters, and that any more elaborate censorship is a direct blow at the 
historic liberty of the American newspaper and a flat violation of the 
United States Constitution and the American Bill of Rights. 

Los ANGELES TIMES, 

Los ANGELES EXAMINER. 

Los ANGELES TRIBUNE, 

Los ANGELES Eventnc HERALD, 

Los ANGELES EXrress. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Ossorne}]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, about nine-tenths of this bill is 
devoted to purposes of national defense, as to which there is no 
serious disagreement. The bill has been unfortunate in the 
name which has been attached it as the espionage bill.. In the 
ininds of many it is thought to be a bill permitting the Govern- 
ment authorities to spy upon the business and movement of 
individuals, while the fact is that it is a bill to punish espionage 
on the part of foreign enemies of the United States and to meet 
the inovement of spies and other foreign enemies. If the bill 
had been known as the bill to punish espionage instead of the 
espionage bill, its purpose would be very much better understood. 

It embraces such subjects as vessels in ports of the United 
States, injuring vessels in American ports, interference with 
foreign commerce by violent means, enforcement of neutrality, 
seizure of arms, disturbance of foreign. relations, illegal issue 
of passports, counterfeiting the Government seal, issue of search 
warrants, use of mails for circulation of matter of a treasonable 
nature, and other like subjects. 
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That these are matters that should be covered by law 
subject to controversy, and for my own part I am }y 


favor of the general character of the provisions in {}). 
these subjects. 


The one subject that is open to question is that e, 
section 4 of Title I, covering the publishing or commy)). 
or the attempt to publish or communicate, informs;j,, 
commonly known as the censorship section. For my ow) 
have determined, and have announced my determinati«; 
floor, to support every measure proposed by the adimi: 
to further the cause of our country in this war unless | 
the proposed action to be a mistake or so believed. [ s 
pared to go a long way in furtherance of legislation ase! | 
adininistration, but this proposed section goes too far 
verses the policy of our Government as it has been cody 
for 140 years and places a*eurb upon a free press, whirl | 
not bring myself to believe is wise. 

On this floor yesterday, in a question directed to the aj 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee, I stated 4) 
the war had been in progress a month, and asked whether 
under the self-imposed censorship which now exists among thy 
newspapers, there had been any publication, to his knowledy 
that would give aid and comfort to the enemy. Assuming that 
there had been no such publication during the month of war. J 
asked if there was not more danger of doing harm by the 
enactinent of this section and the reversal of our ancient polic 
of a free press than there would probably be from a continy- 
ance ef the present policy. 

It may be freely conceded that there is a great deal of mat 
ter published that ought not to be published, not only in times 
of war but in times of peace. In times of war I believe that 
there should be some regulation of publications of al! kinds 
that would prevents the enemy receiving knowledge that would 
be detrimental to the interests of our country. I believe, how 
ever, that this curbing and regulation should be less sweeping 
and drastic than that proposed in section 4. While I have been 
a newspaper man all my life until recent years, I have no 
interest whatever in the newspaper business, and I do no! 
consider this question one in which the newspapers are thie 
most concerned. The citizens of the United States are those 
who are the most deeply interested in this question. They are 
entitled to have all the information which can be given then 
with safety to the public interests. In times of peace that is 
information of every kind. In times of war it is information 
of every kind that does not impede the busiliess and the 
tary and naval operations of the Government. In parting wi 
rights so essential and sacred as the right of receiving i 
formation laws should be made specific and without genera 
provisions of unknown application. I believe that seclou 4 
ought to be very materially modified—made specific—or 1 
might be advisable to strike it from the bill entirely. The 
subject is of sufficient importance to warrant a Hill devoted et 
tirely to that subject. Further, if a modified bill should pass 
and it should be found inadequate, Congress is alle at any 
time to add to its effectiveness by legislation, and it would be 
far better, in my opinion, to enter cautiously upon & polles 
of curbing the freedom of the press and of publications than to 
enter abruptly upon a complete reversal of the policy o! — 
speech and free press, which has been one of the most potent 
and glorious privileges of American citizenship. _ 

In conclusion, for the reasons which I have given, wien 
section 4 is greatly modified and made specific or ts s{hese! 
from the bill entirely I shall feel constrained to vole 
the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gence 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the i se 
Committee on the Judiciary has had more genuine (isc 
and trouble and difficulty with reference to the mattr 
ered in section 4 than perhaps any other portion of Ui! 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the committee “gt 
from the beginning realized that it was necessary [o o)" © 
the President such authority, or similar authority, to what’ 
zranted in this section. . 

As everyone knows, we are at war and in a war, 100 st : 
not know when the end will be or what may be teres "!) 
do in order to keep information concerning the natio': 
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from getting to the enemy. The newspapers in (> a 
in the main are honorable and want to do that whicl Ss" 
to help the Government. But the writers on the | — ss 
of this country are human beings, and they are prove to & 
is any other human being; and to say that these ae hie 


have full and complete liberty to publish any and ee 
that they may obtain, reliable or unreliable, as of uc 
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.. would be putting the country into the greatest possible 


janger. 


“We have gi 


ven to the President great authority, as it is 
spessary to give him great authority in time of war. He is the 
onmander in Chief of the Army and the Navy of the United 
stutes, and he must be given full and complete authority, that 
he may be able to get the best results out of the armed forces 
of our country. 

gome men in this country believe it is sacrilegious to do 
anything against the great press of the country. They feel 
at they will subject themselves to possible criticism in the 
future or that they will not have the good will of the great 
press should they got give to them everything they ask. But 
the newspapers of this country are of the best that we have 
the world. They are owned and conducted by honest and 
upright men in the main, and they do not expect to be given 
more consideration in these matters in time of war than the 
average citizen, And, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, we ought 
to be brave enough to give our support to this bill and grant 
to the President the authority he must have, not that he may 
he called upon to use it to any great extent, but there may be 
some papers in this country who will wish to help the enemy, 
and there are some now that are not giving to the President 
full and complete support in the war in which we are engaged. 

Mr. McCORMICK, If this bill becomes a law, will it not 
stop the mouth of a plain citizen as well as still the pen of an 
oditor of a great newspaper? Is it not quite applicable to all? 

Mr. DYER. It should be. 

Mr. McCORMICK. It should be, of course; but I understood 
the ventleman’s remark to be directed primarily to the great 
newspapers. 

Mr, DYBR. I have heard o great deal said in defense of 
the great newspapers, in that they should not be forbidden to 
publish anything concerning the war and the national defense, 
and little has been said concerning the rights of the individual 
citizens. We are all on the same level. 

Mr. POWELL. 
violation of this section should not be left to the courts instead 
of to the judgment of the President? 

Mr. DYER. In time of peace I should say yes, but in time 
of war L shouid say no, 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any statute anywhere that does not 
leave to the courts the question of the violation, of the statutes? 

Mr. DYER. T am quite sure this statute will be constitu- 
tional if enacted inte law with a change. I take it that there 
should be some change, as suggested by several Members, but 
in the main the section, with a fair and reasonable amendment, 
will be made operative and can be used and can be put in force 
if need be. 

Ido not want to see the press of our country bridled or pre- 
vented from publishing full and complete criticisms of the 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, of 
the Secretary of War, of the Secretary of the Navy, and of 
other officials concerning the conduct of this war. I know some- 
thing about the conditions that prevailed during the Spanish- 
American War; and if we had not had men who were brave 
eilough, men like Col. Roosevelt and the editors of the great press 
of our country, to expose tlfe scandals connected with that war, 
such as the beef scandal and all, we would have suffered much 
loss, So T am in favor of giving full and complete liberty to 
the press, with the exception that we must not permit them to 
“ive information to the enemy that will work to the detriment 
‘nd injury of our country—to the detriment and injury of the 
United States, [ Applause. ] 
unt SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 

0 Missonri has expired. 
renin OESTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
’ The ae aia New York [Mr. Dempsry]. : : 
Mr sa “AKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
Mr cera recognized for five minutes. : 
thie Rng I SEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the danger” in 
intoiledl a which I as a lawyer have looked at with much 
terinding an mm the confiding to the President the power to de- 
he dobbiea tn is and what is not a crime. I believe that I wili 
howitee rs to the section even though it be amended. I think, 
ha iene it can be so amended that the danger to which I 

There : ed can be easily obviated. 
follows: ~4 a reason why the section can not be amended as 
hibit the ~ — out the President’s discretion and simply pro- 
obtain ete ee of information. Im that way you can 
information y the same results. You prohibit the giving of 
struck ont oe the enemy. That is what is aimed at. It is 

t by seetion 2, and is covered there fully, I believe; 


an : 
if ; tt is on that basis’ that I am opposed to the section. But 
“Us section j 


thi 


8 made a law, if it is to prevail, then in common 
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sense and reason why should it not be so amended that the 
courts, the judges, and the juries should do as they have done 
in the past throughout civilized history—determine what is a 
crime, and not leave it to the individual discretion of any man. 

I therefore will send to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read and that this section be amended so that it will be in 
accord with all other laws, all criminal laws of all times and 
civilized nations, so that the court and jury shall determine 
what shall be a crime, and not leave it to the individual dis- 
cretion of any man. 

I can understand that this bill has been hastily framed under 
the stress of circumstances, and that it has not on that account 
been so thoroughly digested as it might have been otherwise, 
and that therefore the Committee on the Judiciary is excusable 
in proposing it in this form. But I doubt seriously whether 
the lawyers in this body—and there are many good lawyers 
here [applause]—believe that this will stand the test of ques- 
tion. I do not believe it is constitutional er good, and T be- 
lieve that every good lawyer in the House will agree with me. 
On that account I advogate primarily the striking out of the 
section; but if it is to prevail, then I say let it prevail in a legal 
and constitutional way, in the usual way. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the time that hus 
been yielded back. 

Mr. WEBB. How much time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] has 2 minutes and the gentleman from North Caroling 
{Mr. Wess] 11. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dower] two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
two minutes. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, section 4 of this bill, which has 


| been criticized, is somewhat different from any other section of 


Is there any reason why the question of the | 





the criminal statutes enacted by Congress. 

In the first place, it does not leave to the courts the determina- 
tion of the question of the guilt or innocence of the one charged 
with the violation of this law. This statute not only applies 
to newspapers, but to everyone. The only thing necessary to 
prove is that the publication or communication has been made 
and that, in the judgment of the President, it might be useful to 
the enemy. The court has absolutely no other question to deter- 
mine except these two, and no one who publishes or utters any- 
thing prohibited in this section has any defense before the 
court, and the court does not and can not pass upon the question 
as to whether or not there has been a violation of this section. 
This is determined in advance of the trial. It seems to me that 
Congress should not enact a criminal statute, the violation of 
which is not determined by the courts of the land. If we are to 
take from the courts the question of determining whether a penal 
statute has been violated and turn it over to some other person, 
we are going beyond what has ever been attempted by Congress 
or by the legislature of any State in the Union. This is in viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of our Constitution, which guarantees 
to every person the right of free thought and free speech. I cer- 
tainly believe that this section should be so amended, if not 
stricken out altegether, that at least the question of determin- 
ing the guilt of those who are charged with the violation of the 
section shall be passed upon by the courts. I favor an amend- 
ment to this section which permits the courts to determine 
whether or not a certain statement or publication is in violation 
of law and is in fact useful to the enemy. 

If some officer who has the responsibility of caring for the 
men who are to fight the battles of the country has been unfaith- 
ful, the mouths of those who have the facts should not be closed. 
The dereliction of duty of any officer or man should not be hid 
behind a statute prohibiting his exposure, because forsooth it 
might, in the opinion of some one, be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does the gentleman understand that this is 
purely a war measure? 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand it is a war measure. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Dees the gentleman also understand that if 
the matter was left to the courts it might be 8 or 5 or 10 years 
before the question was decided? 

Mr. DOWELL. ‘The question ean be determined by the courts 
as to whether there has been a violation. Simply bee:use this 
is 2 war measure is no reason why some person, without s trict, 
without the question of his guilt or innocence being determined 
shall be subject to fine or to imprisonment in the penitentiary. 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. WEBB rose. 
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The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WEBB. May I inquire if it is the desire of the House to 
recess now? 

The SPEAKER, The visiting statesmen and soldiers have 
not come up here yet. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the committee think they have 
shown to the House that the proposition contained in section 4 
is both constitutional and wise as a war measure. As I have 
stated, this section simply gives the President the power to 
designate what information, in his opinion, would, if published, 
be useful to the enemy, and thereby and thereupon to declare 
the publication of such information unlawful. I have yet to 
see the first newspaper denounce the principle of this section. 
Whether the President may be right or wrong in his opinion 
in a particular case, so long as he is the Commander in Chief 
of all the forces of this country, whenever that Commander 
in Chief says that certain information would be useful to the | 
enemy if published, it seems to me that while the newspapers 
may doubt it, no patriotic newspaper would want to publish | 


such information, [Applause.} Many of the newspapers of | 


this country have been insisting upon plunging this country into | 


war. ‘Therefore they have been insisting upon making the 
President. the Commander in Chief of all our forces. That 
thing has been done, and after we have reposed all confidence 
in the Commander in Chief and have placed upon him a re- 
sponsibility that carries with it perhaps the destruction of our 
boys and our property, then some newspapers are not willing 
to trust the President with the determination of the question 
of what information may be useful to the enemy. But the fact 
is there are only a few newspapers, so far as I know, which are 
objecting to this clause. The truth is, the newspapers them- 
selves have agreed to a voluntary censorship much more strict 
wund much broader in its terms than the one provided in section 
4, which we are now considering. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not yield now. The truth is that 
before the bill was ever rewritten by the Judiciary Committee 
representatives of the newspapers of the country met the At- 
torney General and in a conference agreed that this section as 
drawn was unebjectionable to them. That statement was made 
to us by the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Warren. In 
addition to that, Mr. Speaker, some newspapers have been 
quoted here, and I quote against them the expression of the 
New York World this morning, which says: 


The espionage bill as rewritten by the House Judiciary Committee 
wisely leaves the details of the press censorship to the President. Such 
objection as is now made to it rests upon the contention that in this 
respect it should be specific. An excellent idea as to espionage is thus 
distorted as to censorship. * * 

It is not possible to write into a law precisely what this authority 
shall be. The danger in such a case is that the rights conferred will 
be too great or too small. We intrust the President in war time with 
almost despotic powers. He is Commander in Chief of millions of men. 
On his approval billions of dollars are expended. Subjeet always to 
congressional and popular criticism, he is the man who, on occasion, of 
which he !s the best judge, should prescribe such newspaper censorship 
as may be necessary. Lodged anywhere else, this power is almost cer- 
tain to be abused. He alone can be held responsible. 


Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not yield now, for my time is too short. 
The argument was made a few moments ago that the President 
might proscribe the publication of a short wheat crop. He could 
not do it under the provisions of this bill, even though he wanted 
to, because if you turn to page 61 you will see what national de- 
feuse is described as being. This section prohibits the publish- 
ing or communication of any information relating to the na- 
tional defense which, in his judgment, is of such a character 
that it is or might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not; my time is too short. Now, what 
is the character of the information that is not permitted to be 
published as being useful to the enemy, in the opinion of the 
President? This information is set forth in section 1202 of the 
bill. 


The term “national defense ” as used herein shall include any person, 
place, or thing in anywise having to do with the preparation for or the 
consideration or execution of any military or naval plans, expeditions. 
orders, supplies, or warfare for the advantage, defense, or security of 
the United States of America. 

2 mar; CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
ere? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Evidently the gentleman’s 
criticism is aimed at my remarks. In the President's address 
to the American people he lays stress on the fact that the agri- 
cultural products is an important consideration in conducting 
the war, and that it necessarily related to the national defense. 
Further—— 








Mr. WEBB. I am sorry I can not allow the gent\|:) 
ceed further, but my time is too short. Under tl, 
“national defense’ we have seen that it does not 

Mr. GORDON. It refers to supplies. 

Mr. WEBB. Supplies of the United States, but 1, 
fields scattered all over the country. So the gent}o 
cism does not apply. A good deal of criticism th» 
made here does not apply. The bottom of the whole :., 
that many men who voted to turn over the boys to (he Pye 
dent of the United States to send to the trenches are jo; on. 
ing to turn over to the President the authority to say wij; oe 5 
mation, if published, would be useful to the enemy ») hon 
not be published in the papers. If you want to turn tio 
loose and let them publish what they please and say thay pj. 
President shall have no authority as to what shall |, 


Lilt 


in the country, where there are thousands of aliens wy). 
sympathize with the enemy [applause], cut this os cae 
Pray tell me why the President should not be periuitte i. 
designate the character of information useful to the enemy. gy 
to the newspapers of the country on a question of vital vations) 
importance that that information ought not to be published 
| because it will hurt the United States and be helpful to the 
| enemy. The newspapers themselves ought to support this propo- 


sition instead of opposing it, as some have been doin. 
But, Mr. Speaker, they suggest that the President iight pro. 
hibit this thing or that thing. Well, if he does we jaye pe. 


served to the papers and the public the right to criticize him fo, 
it. The press has a right to criticize, lambaste, or cartoon the 
President in any way it pleases if he makes a mistake jp pyro. 
hibiting the publication of any character of information. ‘Tho 


truth is they have been looking at the little things and not at 
the mighty things that confront us in a great war. It reviinds 
me of the fellow who always had a grouch and who was carrie 
to the top of Mount Blane. The party looked with rapture oy 
the world around, hundreds of mountain peaks, and the valleys, 
went into raptures over the glory of the scenery, and turning 
around to him to hear what he had to say, he said, “I wonder 
what that fool hornet built a nest way up here for.” [Laugiter,! 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Noiti: Caro- 
lina has expired. 


RECEPTION OF FRENCH COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as a committee to escort 
the French commissioners to the floor of the House the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. Froop; the gentleman from Maryland 
Mr. Lintuicum; the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Goonwin 


the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper; the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Porter, being members of the regular Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; and also appoints the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Gen. Esroprnar, and the gentleman from Illi: 


tl 


nois, Mr.. McCormick, as they can each read and speak thie 
French language. The committee will proceed to the Speaker's 
room and the House stands in recess for 30 minutes. 

The Chair will further suggest that the Hon. Rene Vivian 
and Marshal Joffre come up in the first instance to the Speaker's 
desk to be presented to the House, and then that they take their 
stand at the right of the Speaker’s desk, so that everybody «an 
pass by and shake hands. ~ 

Accordingly, at 12 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m., the House 
stood in recess for 30 minutes. 

At 12 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m. the commissioners 0! 
French Republic to the Government of the United Stites M. 
Rene Viviani, vice premier of the council of ministers: Mar- 
shal Joffre; Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the Navy o! I rance; 
and M. Emile Hovelaque, inspector general of public instruc. 
tion, escorted by Mr. Froop, Mr. Linruicum, Mr. Goopwiy © 
Arkansas, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, Mr. Porter, Mr. bstortss!, 
anc Mr. McCormick, entered the Hall of the Howse, accoub 
panied by M. Jusserand, the French ambassador os'' vordinary 
and plenipotentiary accredited to the United States, «ices of the 
French officers. and the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Ph! 
lips. The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speakers 
rostrum amid prolonged applause and cheers. , 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representiu'™ 
I present to you the vice premier, the minister of Juou 
France, M. Rene Viviani. [Prolonged applause. | ae 

M. Viviani thereupon addressed the House in Frenc, his re: 
marks being received with frequent manifestations «! 
The address, in English, is as follows: 


the 


Applaust 


am 


M. Vrv1anr. Gentlemen, once more my fellow countryme! © 


I are admitted to the honor of being present at a sittin in hi 


and, $0 
ember 


lative chamber. May I be permitted to express our chic 
this notable exception to rules more than a century old, 
far as my own person is concerned, imay I say that, «s 4" 
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of Parliament accustomed for 20 years to the passions and storms 
which sweep through political assemblies, I appreciate more 
than anyone at this moment the supreme joy of being near this 
jai, which is in sueh a commanding position that however 
copie may be the voice that speaks thence it is heard over the 
whale world? 

"Gentlemen, I shall not try to thank you, not because our 
eratitude fails but because now words to express it fail. No; 
I do not thank you for your welcome. We have all felt, my 
companions and myself, that the manifestations which rose to- 
yard our persons came not only from your lips. We have all 
folt that you were not merely fulfilling the obligation of inter- 
national courtesy. Suddenly in all its charming intimacy the 
complexity of the American soul has been revealed to us. When 
one meé ts an Ameriean one is supposed to meet a practical man, 
merely a practical man, caring only for business, only interested 
in business ; but when, at certain hours in private life, one studies 
the American soul one discovers at the same time how fresh 
and delicate it is, and when at certain moments of public life 
one considers the soul of the Nation, then one sees all the force 
of the ideals that rise from it; so that this American people, 
in its perfect balance, is at once practical and sentimental, a 
reglizer and a dreamer, and is always ready to place its prac- 
tical qualities at the disposal of its puissant thoughts. 

And see, gentlemen, what a glorious comparison, to our profit 
and yours also, we can establish between our enemies and our- 
Intrusted with a mandate from a free people, we come 
among free men to compare our ideas, to exchange our views, 
to measure the whole extent of the problems raised by this war, 
and all the allied nations, simply because they repose on demo- 
cratic institutions, through their Governments, meet in the 
same lofty region, on equal terms, in full Ifberty. 

I well know that at this very hour in the central Empire there 
is an absolute monarch who binds other peoples to his will by 
vassal links of steel. It has been said this was a sign of strength. 
It is only a derisive appearance of strength; and in truth, only 
a few weeks ago, on the eve of the day when outraged America 
was about to rise in its force, on the morrow of the day when 
the Russian revolution, faithful to its alliance, called at once 
its soldiers to arms and its people to independence, this absolute 
monarch was seen to totter on the steps of his throne as he felt 
the first breath of the terapest pass over his crown, and he bent 
toward his people in humiliation. and in order to win its sym- 
pathy borrowed from free peoples their highest institutions and 
promised his subjects universal suffrage. 

Here, as in the crucial hours of our history as in yours, it 
is liberty which clears the way for our soldiers. We are all 
how united in our common effort for civilization, for right. 

The day before yesterday in a public meeting at which I was 
present I heard one of your greatest orators say with deep emo- 
tion, “It has been sworn on the tomb of Washington.” And 
then T understood the full emotion and import of those words. 
If Washington could rise from his tomb, if from his sacred 
mound he could view the world as it now is, shrunk to smaller 
proportions by the lessening of material and moral distances 
and the mingling of every kind of communication between men, 
he would feel his labors are not yet concluded and that, just as 
i man of superior and powerful mind has a debt to all other 
heh, sO a superior and powerful nation owes a debt to other 
nations, and after establishing its own independence must aid 
others to maintain their independence or to conquer it. It is 
the mysterious logie of history which President Wilson so mar- 
velously understood, thanks to a mind as vigorous as it is 
subtle, as capable of analysis as it is of synthesis, of minute ob- 
servation followed by swift action. It has been sworn on the 
tomb of Washington. It has been sworn on the tomb of our 
allied soldiers, fallen in a sacred cause. It has been sworn by 
the bedside of our wounded men. It has been sworn on the heads 
of our orphan children. It has been sworn on cradles and on 
tombs, It has heen sworn. 

The SPEAKER, Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

present to you the marshal of France, Gen. Joffre. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 

ye span to calls for an address, Marshal Joffre said: 

The SPRae Vive l'Amerique! [Applause.] 

een : “AKER, Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
Ghesteies the great-grandson of Gen. Lafayette, Marquis de 

Gentleme (Applause. } 
the cite the House of Representatives, I present to you 

ny sador from France, M. Jusserand. [ Applause. ] 

Mr one to calls for an address, M. Jusserand said: 

I intended a and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
L hewn o repeat only the word of.Marshal Joffre, though 
hot the same exeuse for not making a longer speech ; 


selves, 


L.V¥——412 
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but the words interpret very well my feelings as well as his 
feelings and the feelings of all my compatriots. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. [Applause.] 

This occasion is a very great one, a unique one, and I am 
sure that those two men whose portraits adorn this Hall, 
Washington and Lafayette, these two friends who fought for 
liberty, would, if they could, also applaud and say to their 
descendants, their American descendants and their French 
descendants, “Dear people, we thank you.” [Applause.]} 
What you have been doing, the laws you have passed, the de- 
cisions you have taken, touch us deeply, and touch the French 
people in a very particular fashion, because what you have done 
is a sort of counterpart of what we did long ago. What we did 
was to come to the rescue of men who wanted to be free, and 
our desire was to help them and to have no other recompense 
than to succeed. and that liberty should be established in this 
new continent. [Applause.] What we did was unique in the 
history of the world. We expected no recompense but your 
friendship, and that we got. [Applause.] We did not know 
that ever a time would come when the same event, the same 
action could be taken by another of the nations of the world, 


and yet that time has come, the same action has been taken, 


with the same energy, the same generosity, the same disin- 
terestedness that characterize the conduct of those other men 
many years ago. What you do now is to come to Europe to 
take part in the fight for liberty, a fight in which you expect 
no recompense, nothing to your advantage, except that very 
great advantage, that in the same way that we secured lib- 
liberty, individual liberty, national liberty—on 
this continent, you will fight to see that liberty be preserved 
in the Old World, and, thanks to you, we shall see the calami- 
ties of this struggle shortened, and we shall see that a new 


spirit of liberty will grow greater and stronger, and, thanks 


to you, be rejuvenated. 
The members of the 


[ Applause. ] 


French commission then took their 


places at the right of the Speaker’s rostrum and the Members 
of the House were presented to them. 


The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 


of the House. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess having expired, at 12 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m. 

the House was called to order by the Speaker. 
ESPIONAGE. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, all of the general debate, as I 
understand it, has now been exhausted, and under the agree- 
ment of yesterday we are to take up Titles I and XI and read 
them under the five-minute rule for amendment. I therefore 
suggest that the Clerk read Title I for amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the order of the House, we 
are to proceed to read Titles I and XI for amendment under the 
five-minute rule, but that does not necessarily end general de- 
bate. After we have read those titles it will be in order for 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] to move the 
previous question, if he so desires, but it was understood yes- 
terday that there might be opportunity to offer some amend- 
ments to some of the other sections of the bill. and I say this 
so that we may have no misunderstanding about it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will have the order 
that there can be no misunderstanding about it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether that can very 
well be done out of the Recorp, as it was a running conversi- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker did not happen to be in the 
chair at the time the order was made. What was the first 
thing the order provided? 


read so 


Mr. MANN. The first thing in order is to read Title I for 
amendment under the five-minute rule, and when that is 


through with we are to take up Title XI for amendment under 
the five-minute rule . 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read Title I. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE I. 
ESPIONAGE. 

Section 1. Whoever, with intent or knowledge, or reason to believe 
that the information to be obtained is to be used to the injury of the 
United States, copies, takes, makes, or obtains, or attempts to copy. 
take, make, or obtain, any sketch, photograpb, photographic negative, 
blue print, plan, model, instrument, appliance, document, writing, 
code book, or signal book, connected with the national defense, or any 
copy thereof, or with like intent or knowledge, or reason to believe, 
directly or indirectly, gets or attempts to get information concerning 
the national defense shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by x 
fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
out the last word. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
I have had very little opportunity to listen 
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to the debate on this bill, but it seems proper to raise the ques- 
tion I desire to raise at the conclusion of this paragraph. 
What would be the effect of the enactment into law of this 
paragraph upon a man who is carrying about with him charts 
issued by the Government? Before the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] explains, if he will, I desire to say this: 
That a few days ago a resident of my city was arrested on 
suspicion of being a spy. He was traveling through the inland 
waterways in a small boat, thoroughly within his rights as an 
American citizen, having on board certain charts—and, if I 
am not mistaken, he got some of them from my office—charts 
which were issued by the Government of the United States. 
He has just been released upon advices by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. It seems to me we ought to protect 
those of our own citizens who are carrying maps issued by the 
Governinent itself, because charts are used by thousands of men 
who are not only plying their business, but who are getting some 
pleasure out of their travels upon the waterways. They carry 
these maps and they must necessarily pass somewhere in the 
proximity of a fort or a navy yard. They ought to be protected 
against arrest when they have maps issued by the Government 
itself. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in this section 
that would make the man the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
speaks of guilty of any offense at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, the answer to the gentle- 
man’s statement is that the man was arrested. 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will look at the criminal ree- 
ords of the country, he will find that many of the persons 
indicted were proven not guilty. We can not put in this bill 
that nobody shall be arrested except a guilty man. Your 
constituent would not be guilty under this section at all, and 
would not be if it becomes the law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He was arrested on general 
suspicion, though a loyal friend of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. WEBB. 
that, of course. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; we could do this, we could 
so amend this section that it would provide that it is unlawful to 
earry these sketches, photographs, photograph negatives, and so 
forth, blue prints, and so forth, maps, and so forth, except when 
issued by the Government of the United States 

Mr. WEBB. That would not do at all. Then every code book 
issued by the Government of the United States could be car- 
ried, and it would give the enemy all kinds of secrets. The man 
the gentleman desires to protect is protected under this section, 
because it requires he must make these copies for the purpose 
of injuring the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask the gentleman this. 
It is not the purpose of this bill to prevent a man going over the 
waters of the United States carrying charts issued by the United 
States? 

Mr. WEBB. No, I will say to my friend; of cou~* not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be satis ery to the 
gentleman, but my constituent has been detected ana a. . sted. 

Mr. WEBB. But not under this section, and, besides, you say 
he has been turned loose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But there is something in the 
mortification of suspicion and arrest. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that he and I may be 
arrested between here and our hotels to-night, and we may not 
be guilty of any offense; and yet we may be arrested. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman object 
to the insertion of two words here indieating that the posses- 
sion of Government charts issued by the Government-—— 

Mr. WEBB. It is not necessary. 


My friend realizes that we have no way to stop 





Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
yield-—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. That would not add to this section. This sec- 


tion only provides getting information with the purpose that 
it shall be used to the injury of the United States; having it 
in possession is. not a misdemeanor or a crime or anything else: 
under this section. A man obtaining a chart, however, issued) 
by the Government for the purpose of furnishing it to the 
enemy may be punished under this section, but not otherwise. 
Having it in possession is not enough, so that adding the words 
would make the section worse to the gentleman’s constituent 
than now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
worse ; it is bad enough as it is. 

Mr. MANN. I think so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It seems to me it ought to 
protect the man who is engaged in legitimate business who car- 


I do not want to make it 
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man suggested might be copied and converted for his perso 
use. 





ries charts which are furnished and sold to him by {), 
ment. ; 
Mr. MANN. I can give the gentleman an illusirs;; 
give him another. Two Members of this House yor» ; 
suspected of being German spies simply because of tho oj... 
they wore on a trip. ee 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be 9 jetta» .. 
for suspicion than mine. If a Member of Congress jc wos. 
ing around with suspicious clothes he ought to po ou... 
Some Members have even been prevented from onto... 
Capitol recently, There is a foolish opinion that i; » 
a good thing for the country if they were not permitte 5 ,. 
to the Capitol at all. I do not think so. We are por on 
horseback. f 
Mr. MANN. They can all stay away after the fip< 
month. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope so. If I ; ' 
complish anything by offering an amendment I will pot oe. :, 
Mr. WEBB. I do not think it will help the bill at 9)) ¢., 
the gentleman’s standpoint, because the case cited woy)) 
come within this section. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, I understand j; is 
no purpose of the bill to hold men under suspicion wi al 
going about their lawful business, but in this case it haypeyey 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the fears of ys 
colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Moore, are entirely ey 
less and certainly do not come under the provisions of this coo. 
tion because the arrest of the man to whom he referred to, 
place without this section having become the law. This section 
as amended by the committee will guarantee protection {6 eye 
innocent person becanse no one can be convicted under this se 
tion of any offense unless the jury finds that whatever he js 
charged with having done in violation of the section was doy 
with intent or knowledge, or reason to believe that the informa- 
tion was to be used to the injury of the United States, Now. | 
will state that this is not a bad section, as the gentleman | 


stated, but it is a good section and will protect this country i: 
various ways. We have written into this section that which js 
if a man seeks this information or obtains this information wit) 
the intent to injure the country he ought to be tried and con- 
victed, and he can not be convicted unless the Government proves 
affirmatively that it was with the intent to injure the country. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman yield for © questio: 
information pure and simple? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FESS. I notice the gentleman uses the word “© wlu 
in each case. Is that the best legal phraseology ? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would think so. It stands 
for any person who does these things. It is grammatically : 
rect 


Certainly. 


Mr. FESS. I am asking simply because the gentleman is ae- 
quainted with the legal phraseology, and I wondered whether 
that would be better than the words “ any person who ” or “ an) 
one who”? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
shorter. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frrzcrrarp in the chair) 
The gentleman from Alabama offers an amendment, which ti 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 10, after the words “to the,” insert “1 
diee or.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
attention of the chairman of the committee to this particulat 
amendment. As the section now stands, if this act is done © 
the “ injury ” of the United States, whether it be military inJun 
financial injury, or otherwise, there is guilt. ‘This law 's in 
tended to be of permanent application, not to be applicable “ 
war alone; and under its terms if a man should in tie of peat . 
I will say for illustration, obtain a plan or a sketch, cone te’ 
with the national defense, with the intent to use that to eh” 
for himself a building like it, or use it in any way which nid be 
operate to the financial injury of the United States, he wou’ ~ 
guilty of the offense that is made punishable by this section. oy 
seems to me that we ought to make this law app!! able to min 
tary matters only. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not quite catch the idea that th 


It is just as proper an 


ilitary pl 


e gentle 


pal 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘Take, for illustration, © puilding col 
strueted in a fort such as these officers’ quarters | 
being built at Fort Myer. There are, of course, ) 


‘hat are now 
ns and blue 
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nrg of those structures. They are of no importance, it is 
ve put they are connected with the national defense. Now, 
‘hon, if a workman should take away one of those blue prints, 
eg wal should obtain it from a workman, although he got it 
snostiy, it would be to the injury of the United States. 

“\r, WEBB. I think not. He would not intend it should be 
othe injury of the United States in any way. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If it should be taken away and the 
iy thing involved in it was the pecuniary loss itself; if it was 
». 19 cents in value and there was no attempt to work to the 
‘ary injury or prejudice of this country, he would be guilty 
“¢ the heinous offense denounced by this statute. =) 

\r. WEBB. He would not be guilty of injury to the United 
cites, He would be guilty of larceny. 

“\ir, HUDDLESTON. Why would you want to punish him 

-» treason, a8 this statute contemplates? I say, punish the 
wan for larceny. I will state the case again. If one of these 
workmen on one of these buildings should steal the blue prints 
of one of them in order to erect himself one like it, the injury 
to the United States would be perhaps 50 cents, the cost of 
the blue print, and that would be all, yet the man would be 
ailty of the offense denounced by this statute. 

“\r. GARD. The gentleman seeks to convey the idea that 
the bill may carry the punishment for a possible petty larceny? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will read the language in line 
10 of Title I, as appearing on page 34, he will see that it carries 
with it the intent or knowledge or reason to believe.that the 
information to be obtained is to be used to the injury of the 
United States. It is not that it is to the injury of the United 
States, but it ig to be used to the injury of the United States. 
So that the argument which the gentleman makes of the pos- 
sible taking away of a small, unimportant plan would not come 
within the purview of the section. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think it would. The United States 
has proprietary interest in these plans and blue prints that 
have been made for those buildings. It is information to which 
the United States has an exclusive right. Let us say instead of 
ablue print that it was specifications for one of those buildings. 


rue. 
ur, 









A blue print is information as to how to construct a building.- 


What I am insisting on is that we shall make this section abso- 
lutely clear, There is no reason to enact a law here that will 
punish a man for some offense not at all connected with the 
national defense, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Alabama has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HuppLEeston ]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Juun: Page 34, lines 18 and 19, after the word 
“punished,” strike out all of the words after the word “ punished,” 
in line 18, and all of line 19, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
as hereinafter provided.” 

Mr. JUUL, Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the object of 
the offering of this amendment is as follows: You have seven 
seclions, one following the other. There is a different penal 
clause providing a different punishment in each one of them. 
Not one of the sections starts by defining what the crime is. 
You do hot in this bill get down to that point until you strike 
section 202, on page 39. For the first time in the bill you state 
that it shall be unlawful to do so and so. Until section 202 
= a hot stated that any of the things shall be declared 
inlawful, 

You start right away to furnish penal clauses, and not two 
“ them are alike, My amendment has this object in view: 
The rst one strikes out the penal clause, and so will the second, 
= ™ third, and fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth amend- 
laa {hat I propose to offer, and the final amendment will cure 
‘hat [think is a vital defect of this bill. The amendment is 


as follows: 


The time of the gentleman 


pee ae mee willfully violate any of the provisions of the fore- 
by imprisonment for yee eet by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
That « more than l5eyears, or both. 

eel os will do away with seven different penal 
many sil uink there is too much “imprisonment” in too 
second clause = the bill, and no two of them are alike, and the 
gentlemen rape ys the death penalty ; and, Mr. Speaker and 
WAS On aces tink it should not be contained there. I think it 
incident. in os of a drastic law of that kind that the Cavell 
cited and hys gium happened. We are apt to be a little ex- 

‘ysterical, and we will have an execution on our 


hands which five or six months after the war is over in which 
we shall be very unhappy to have participated. I move, there- 
fore, that the penal clause be stricken out of this section and 
the following six sections. I make that motion as an amend- 
ment. If there is no objection, I will offer them now. Is there 
any objection to offering them now? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to the gentleman that I have no 
objection. 

Mr. JUUL. They are all on the same subject, striking out 
the clauses providing the punishment in seven sections and 
furnishing one penal clause for the first seven sections. I will 
ask to have them read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are not in order at the present time. 
The sections have to be read separately. The amendments at 
the present time are not in order under the rules of the House. 
The sections have first to be read, and then the amendments 
can be offered serially. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
JUUL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I do so for the purpose of ask- 
ing for information as much as anything else from the chair- 
man of the committee, as to whether anywhere in this bill 
there is a provision which would punish one who aided, as- 
sisted, or abetted another? 

In my judgment, this first section clearly and exclusively 
punishes the party who attempts to copy, take, make, or obtain 
any sketch, and so forth. In line 16 there is a phrase which 
says that anyone who “directly or indirectly gets or attempts 
to get information concerning the national defense shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished,” and so forth. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. I have yielded to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
to section 6 of the bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. I read: 

If two or more persons conspire to violate sections 2, 4, or 5—— 

Mr. WEBB. 
terruntion? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. Section 6 does not cover the point raised. That 
makes all aiders and abettors of crime punishable the same as 
the principal. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If one aids another to do an 
unlawful act, he is punished under section 6. 

Mr. DEWALT. I agree with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and also with the gentleman from North Carolina in 
their assertion of the law as a legal proposition that one who 
aids or assists or abets another in the commission of a crime 
would be punishable provided the crime was not a felony, and 
is as guilty as the principal, and is called a principal in the 
law. That is a basic proposition and a legal proposition, but 
this section itself clearly and definitely says that the party 
who obtains the information shall be punishable. Now, I will 
be satisfied with the opinion of the learned gentlemen who are 
on the Committee on the Judiciary if they think this is strong 
enough to cover the party that aids, assists, and abets the prin- 
cipal. I will be satisfied with it then, but in my humble judg- 
ment as a lawyer the phrase and the clause would be stronger 
if they included immediately after the eleventh line the words 
that “anyone who aids, assists, abets, or procures another to 
obtain such information is equally guilty.” 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that if we would write 
that into this law we would be simply writing what is the law 
to-day. It is a part of the criminal statutes that the aider or 
abettor is as guilty of the same crime as the one whom he 
aids or abets. 

Mr. DEWALT. 
tive idea. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


I would refer the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an in- 


I am merely suggesting it to you as a tenta- 


Without objection, the pro 
The Clerk will read. 


forma amendment will be withdrawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Whoever, with intent or knowledge, or reason to believe that 
it is to be used to the injury of the United States communicates, de- 
livers, transmits, or attempts to communicate, deliver, or transmit to 
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signal book, 
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May 3. 
any foreign Government, or to any faction, or party er military or | Industrial Workers of th 7 a a af 
naval force within a foreign country, whether or not recognized by tumber oa In one oe strike in May in shi 
the United States, or to any representative, officer, agent, employee, sub- = y 2 unty out there I am told that 1 
ject, or citizen Band, ow ene, CoE. wane, code — are 2,000 card members of the Industrial Worker: of the | 

sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue p which now represents, as ne s ies 
plan, model, note, instrument, or appliance, relating to the nationa P ~ early as I ean unders and, the req 


defense, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or both: Provided, That 
wheever violates this section in time of war shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 years, or by death. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
move two merely formal amendments to this section. I move 
to insert in line 5, on page 35, after the word “shall,” the words 
“upon conviction thereof”; and in line 8, after the word 
“shall,” the words “upon conviction thereof,” so that the sec- 
tion would then read, “shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished” in each case. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the committee has no objection to 
that, but we think it means that anyway. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


will report the 


In ime 5, page 35, after the word “shall,” insert the words “upon 
conviction thereof”; and in line 8, on page 35, after the word “ shall,” 
insert the words “upon conviction thereof.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
the chairman a question or two. I regret I was able to be 
in the Chamber only part of yesterday to hear the general de- 
bate. However, I heard all of the debate on the preceding day, 
and took some little part in the local debate. I received this 
morning this letter from western Washington : 

The Industrial Worker, official organ of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, published at Seattle by J, A. McDonald, 2118 Seventh Avenue, 
on April 7 published a scurrilous editorial pertaining to the recruiting 
bureaus of the United States Government. This was a vulgar, as well 
as slanderous article, and not fit to be reprinted. 

Now, I ask the chairman this: Will this bill in any place 
suppress publications of that kind? 

Mr. WEBB. Not unless they are anarchistic or treasonable 
in their character. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And yet we propose to have 
in section 4 a supervision over publications which will simply 
harrass well-meaning and upright newspapers. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to the gentleman that the present 
statute already provides against the publication and circulation 
of obscene literature. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
against obscenity. 

Mr. WEBB. But the law reaches the other charges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think not. Let me read a 
little more from the letter. 

The United States district attorney for western Washington has 
stated that there is no law providing for the punishment of such 
insulting and slanderous articles. 

The law-abiding citizens of this community feel that there should 


be some statutory provision that will provide for the punishment of 
anyone uttempting to slander our Government. 


Mr. NORTON. The gentleman says this is a libel. 
are laws to cover that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; a slander on the Govern- 
ment; but we have taken cases similar to this into the Federai 
court without success. 

Mr. NORTON. Does not the gentleman think if that article 
was published in the Menace it would probably be all right? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; it would not be all right. 
Please understand that my correspondent does not say it was 
2 vulgar article, but that it was a slanderous article. The 
gentleman, and all other gentlemen, know as well as I do just 
what kind of an article it was, and none of us have seen this par 
ticular one, It is probably just like the one read here a couple 
of days age, but emitted from the Recorp by general consent oun 
xccount of its near-treasonable and positively dangerous state- 
ments, 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I ask about this is because we 
have had in my part of the country seven years’ war with this 
erganization knewn as the Industrial Workers of the World. 
I am informed here in another letter that while we are asked 
by the Government to build in my district 75 wooden shaps in 
mcition to the 100 and more we are now building in the Pacific 
Northwest, the plans are all laid for the bringing on of an 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 


Ah, but this complaint is not 


There 


element or the vicious element, in fact the oy; 
Socialist Party. They want trouble. They wil! mote ;, 
first on one side of the country then on the other sido any. 
for the good of the workingmen, but for the geners) jj. 
of the country, and for the aggrandizement ay) jj, 
their outlaw leaders, who go to the point of jt, 
utterance and every speech—war times or peace tiny 

One man who writes to me goes on to say that in a 
15,000 people when a couple of companies of Siate ty 
naval militia marched down the street at Uncle Say), 
Industrial Workers of the World stood on the sijey 
hissed the troops that we are sending out. 

I have to-day received a telegram in regard to Tp, 
Workers of the World activities, signed by all the }yyjyor , 
facturers of the one great shipping district, who can « 
strike coming, and who ask that something be done jy yje 
the Government’s proposal that a large number of shins \y 
of wood on the North Pacific coast immediately. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman does not want to ; 
statute designed to punish treason into an antistrike ¢ 
does he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; but I would lik; 
who prepose to work, and work hard, for the Governmen: ; 
protected against these nonloyal agitators who not on) 





but practice sabotage, destruction of property, and dison 
generally. I am sorry that we propose here to pass a pill to 


check the newspapers that will do their best. It is to the cred 
of the newspapers that their representatives did not attend th 
hearings before the committee er ask to be heard. How | 
they in fairness? Besides, the well-meaning newspapers |x 
the provisions of the Constitution with regard to a free py: 
just as well as do the editors of these wretched Industry 
Workers of the World sheets. I am the publisher of a 
paper. I know that every publisher and every editor of 4 
legitimate paper wants to do everything that is right, and, Me. 
Chairman, it would seem that while these editors of the lezit- 
imate newspapers are going to be checked and brought inio al! 
kinds of trouble by this thing, these scurrilous Industrial Work 
ers of the World papers will go scot free and continue to libel 
slander, and strike at this Government. 

Mr. LONDON. And particularly the lumber manufacturer 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The I. W. W. seeus to insis 
on making trouble fer the lumber manufacturers. They pr 
sabotage on them. They go into the camps where ¢! 
getting out logs and drive great spikes into the heavy logs 
the purpose of having the saw hit the spikes when the 
into the mill, resulting in much damage generally. 

Mr. WEBB. That is a local matter, and your Sta 
ought to take care of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
to get caught. 

Mr. WEBB. We can not catch it, then, if you can not 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Legislature of W 
ton passed a law this winter dealing with sabotage. The - 

ernor vetoed it. ‘ 


Sabotage does not al 


And the seven-year war goes on. At E 
in my State, almost 70 I. W. W.’s are being tried—one 
for murder and conspiracy. The trial of the first case fa 
going four or five weeks, or longer. Those murder trai 
go on all summer, probably. Remember, there have bee 
as 12,000 Socialist voters out in my district. Socialis! 
erally, however, repudiate the I. W. W.’s and are © 
the latter “yellows.” What the reds want is action, | 
action, and they preach it all the time. What we want: 
from Congress is a law making more clear the crime of fe 
defining treason in terms that will reach those who are = 
of this new kind of treason. Better not curb the press, 
we have to let the vicious I. W. W. press, if not 0! 
along with all other newspapers, unless we can charge (i! 
actual tresson. 

We go to some great lengths with our present 
couple of days ago the gentleman from Mass: rig 
Wats] asked me if under the State laws of \\usitinc’ 
had not recently sent a Socialist to jail for slander 
Washington. Yes; we did; not exactly for slander)! 
the State law with reference to the libel of the cv [ a 
fine stretch of the law, is it not? How this law w''' be s ao 
if it is enacted, no man can even dream. It will do meh’ 
than good. er 

This section 4, in my opinion, marches up ()« hill — 
the preamble, marches down again. In reality | does ner 


laws. 0 


: VM 
‘husett I 
ro 
i 


if 


y 








e a lot of power to agents of the President—a lot of 
hat can only make trouble. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one more phase of this situation: Curb 
the press and you will open the way for a lot more letters like 
the one I shall now read: 


put giv 
wer t 


Apri. 26, 1917. 
7, JOHNSON, 
on, ALBERS vVashington, D. ©. 
sn: Our State grain inspector reports 12,000,000 bushels of 

Deak Sim Sevators in our State and 600,000 bushels in the farmers’ 
bands out here. Since war was declared by the United States flour has 
= oj in price to $3.50 per 50-pound sack and wheat to $2.50 per 
jun i“ What are you going to do about it? How can you expect the 
ba ‘ve to volunteer to fight for a Government that will allow such con- 
litions to exist? 
dition awents “respectfully, 








I will not use the gentleman’s name. He is not a Socialist. 
He asks a fair question. Let us think about his inquiry, and let 
us remember there will be other inquiries along other lines and 
concerning the living problems, I have no malice in the matter. 
I said the other day that I thought Congress was beating about 
the bush in an effort to provide a sort of censorship that is 
already established by regulation. Instead Congress should be 
going to the meat of the thing by preparing laws defining trea- 
con, so that the authorities can get after those newspapers which 
are actually preaching treason and endeavoring might and main 
to tear down this Government. I thank gentlemen for their 
attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do that for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to the fact that this section 
also confines itself to denouncing acts done with the intent of 
“injury” without confining it to military injury. This is a 
much more serious situation than the one presented by the first 
section, because here we are creating an offense that is punish- 
able by death. What I said with reference to the other section 
is applicable with increased force to this section. I am satisfied 
that the committee does not wish to have a law passed here 
that would make a man guilty of an offense punishable by 
death for a mere petty larceny or for some other delinquency 
not of a serious military nature. I am wondering why it is 
that the committee are not willing to make it absolutely clear 
that it is an exclusively military offense that is being provided 
for—that is, an act to the military injury of the United States. 
I am wondering why the committee will not make that abso- 
lutely clear by inserting the word “ military” before “ injury.” 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that it is as nearly 
confined to that as it is humanly possible to make it. It says: 

Code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic negative, 
blue print, plan, model, note, instrument, or appliance relating to the 
national defense, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
ever, 

Mr. WEBB. Any man who transmits those important posses- 
sions of the United States to a foreign government for the pur- 
pose of injuring his own Government ought to be punished. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The language of the section does not 
Specify that the documents, and so forth, shall be furnished to 
a foreign government. It is not confined to that. A man might 
turn over one of these documents to some one without knowing 
that it was to the agent of a foreign government. The section 
does not reyuire that he shall have knowledge that the document 
S to he used by some foreign government or to the prejudice 
of the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. Here is what it says. The language is plain: 


foxtansmits, or attempts to communicate, deliver, or transmit, to any 
force witht ne or to any faction, or party, or military or naval 
a .S thin a foreign country, * * * or to any representative, officer, 
sent, employee, subject, or citizen thereof. 


‘ a HUDDLESTON. And not even with knowledge that he is 
bowtie or agent. The offense is not postwated upon such 
to Gente The offense is postulated merely upon the intent 
wen ‘i an injury to the United States. So that if a man, with 
give t ® work an injury to the United States—that is to say, to 
denen De else plans and specifications which are the 
merely. _roberty of the United States and which work to it 
thu aes financial injury—should turn these documents over 
that he — whom he does not know, and having no thought 
actially tea ween Of a foreign Government, and it should 

“ually transpire that the man he turns them over to is the 


jun of some foreign country, then the man is punishable by 


Mr. WEBB The 
; . court could punish him by sending him to 
jail for 10 days or 1 day or for years. . . 


Or any document or writing whatso- 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman says that is what the 
court would do, but we are talking about the law. The court 
can, under this law, take the man’s life. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; if, in time of war, he commits the offense 
against the spirit of the statute, he ought to have his life taken. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He may have done it merely with the 
intent of doing a financial injury to the Government, not ex- 
ceeding 50 cents in extent. 

Mr. WEBB. Then the court would take that fact in considera- 
tion and punish him accordingly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DEMPSEY: Page 35, line 9, after the word “ years,” 
strike out the words “or by death’’; line 8, after the word “ punish,” 
insert the words “ by death or by.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this amendment 
is simply to make, as all statutes do, the maximum penalty the 
first penalty. That is the universal practice in statutes of this 
kind—in all criminal statutes. Here you make your minimum 
penalty precede your maximum. It is simply a formal amend- 
ment to make it conform to the invariable practice. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
insist upon that amendment. It is merely a matter of words. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

‘Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Does not the gentleman think that the statute, 
providing for a very severe punishment—30 years’ imprison- 
ment—is quite severe enough without having the death penalty 
also? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no; I think that in time of war some 
offenses should be punishable by death. Spying on the Gov- 
ernment in time of war in every country in the world is pun- 
ishable by death. We are very liberal, because the punishment 
will depend upon the judge. He may say whether or not it 
shall be 1 day, or 30 years, or, if the crime he extremely 
malicious and treasonable, death. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman, if he will permit 
me, whether this is not the very wording in the German 
statute that every newspaper in the United States objected to 
when Miss Cavell was put to death? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know. 

Mr. JUUL. Is it not a fact that if there had not been a 
death penalty provided for her conduct she would be alive 
to-day? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know that. My friend would not argue 
that a man who betrays his country in time of war by giving 
away profound secrets concerning the national defense should 
not be punished by death? 

Mr. JUUL. He should be punished; but 30 years is a long 


time. 
Mr. WEBB. I think the Cavell case came under court- 
martial. 


Mr. JUUL. I suppose it did; but there was warrant for pun- 
ishing her in that manner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair suggests to the gen- 
tleman from New York that the word “ by ” should be eliminated, 
as it is already in the bill, and, without objection, the amend- 
ment will be so modified. 

There was no objection. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Whoever, having possession of, access to, control over, or 
being intrusted with any information, document, writing, code book, 
signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue print, plan, 
model, instrument, appliance, or note, belonging to, intended for, or 
under the control of the United States, relating to the national defense, 
willfully and without proper authority communicates or transmits 
or attempts to communicate or transmit the same td any person, or 
willfully retains the same and fails to deliver it on demand to the 
person lawfully entitled to receive it, or through gross negligence 
permits the same to be removed from tts proper place of custody, or 
delivered to anyone not lawfully entitled to receive it, or to be lost, 
stolen, abstracted, or destroyed, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GranAm of Pennsylvania: Page 35, line 10, after 
the word “to,” insert the word “or.” Strike out “or being intrusted 


with any information,” in line 11, and insert in licu thereof the word 
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“any.” On line 15, after the word “ defense,” insert the words “ or 
being intrusted by any such person with any information relating to the 
national defense.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, may I ask my friend if that is 
the amendment that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. 
TEMPLE, suggested ? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. This is the amendment that 
Dr. TEMPLE suggested to me yesterday. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the committee has 
any objection to it. 

Mr. GARD. Is the gentleman sure that he has arrived at the 
object he desired? 

Mr. MANN. Some one should explain the effect of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will speak to 
the amendment. The language in the section as it stands reads 
as follows: 





Whoever, having possession of, access to, control over, or being in- 
trusted with any information, document, writing, code book, signal 
book, ete., willfully and without proper authority communicates or 
transmits 

And so forth. 

The ambiguity in that language relates to the first two lines— 

Whoever, having possession of, access to, or control over, or being in- 
trusted with any information. 

It is capable of a double interpretation, and I think both are 
there included. A man might be in possession of information. 
As was suggested by my colleague, he might receive a letter 
from his son in the naval service, and he would be in possessién 
of information and he might communicate or mention that to 
some one else, ind therefore be liable to the penalty provided 
in this section, whereas the section was never intended to 
meet or touch any such innocent performance as that. When 
we take “or being intrusted with any information” and place 
those words in the fifteenth line, which my amendment suggests, 
we remove the ambiguity and the section would then read: 

Whoever, having possession of, access to, or control over any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, etc., under the control of the 
United States relating to the national defense, or being intrusted by 
any such person with any information relating to the national defense, 
willfully and without proper authority communicates— 

And so forth. 

The purpose of the language was to make the man punish- 
able who was intrusted with information and who imparted it. 
Objection was made yesterday by my friend from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroor] that the language “or being intrusted by any 
such person” might put a limitation upon it. My amendment 
intends that that limitation shall be put upon it because this 
section is a punishment for breach of trust, and the illustration 
which the gentleman gave of a military officer not having pos- 
session of any of these documents giving that information to 
somebody else would not be a violation of this statute. This 
amendment would not bring them, I admit, under the provisions 
of this statute, nor would TI intend that the amendment should 
bring them under the statute because this is-a breach of trust 
section, and on that ground alone it should be interpreted. Now, 
if a military officer gives information to somebody else, we 
turn to the prior section to find the basis for punishing him if 
it has been done with a guilty intent and knowledge. That is 
the whole answer. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Take the case of a general intrusting an 
orderly with certain information, and he communicates it. to 
some other officer of the Army. With the language as it stands 
if the communication was made to a third person he would be 
guilty of a violation of the act. With the gentleman’s amend- 
ment he would not; no matter how serious the breach of trust 
might be, no punishment would be provided by the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The man would be punished 
under the prior section if there was a guilty intent. 

Mr. TEMPLE. In-the case supposed by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin there would not be any jurisdiction in the civil courts 
at all; he would be tried by court martial. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but suppose the Secretary of 
the Navy should call in the owner of a ship with reference to 
trusting him with certain information as to the intention of 
this Government in sending troops abroad. With the language 
as it stands if that person made a breach of trust he woud be 
within the terms of the section and could be punished. But 
with the gentleman’s amendment, however important the trust 
might be, if he conveyed the information, he could not be 
punished, 

Mr. MANN. Why not? 
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Mr. LENROOT. Because it only relates to such yp 
has possession of, had access to, or control over 
writing, code book, signal book, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to ask what the 
person” referred to. 

Mr. LENROOT. To “ whoever.” 

Mr. MANN. “ Whoever” is the beginning, the 0, 
trusted with the information. You can not hs, 
nominative and the accusative. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is the <«: 
carried by amendments through the entire sectio; 
breach of trust, and the cases that are cited by y)\ 
punishable by a court-martial or under the prior sect! 
act if done with an evil intent. If they are not dy) 
evil intent, they ought not to be punished at all. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose he gives it to a newspiap 

Mr. MANN. “ Whoever” refers to the person to bo 
The person giving out the information is the one to }) 
and that is wlrat “ whoever” refers to. “Such pe 
not be that. “ Such person” may be an officer in thy 
gives the information to a private citizen. The ) 
punished is “ ' 
mation after being intrusted with it by some one els, 
person’ does not refer to anybody. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Is that th 
objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, | 
unanimous consent to strike out the words “}, 
person.” , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman fro) 
vania asks to modify his amendment as reported }) 

The Clerk read as follows: , 

Strike out the words “ by any such person,” so the amer 
read : 

** Page 35, line 10, after the word ‘to,’ insert the word 


out ‘or, being intrusted with any information’ in line 11 
in lieu thereof the word ‘any.’ On line 15, after the wi 


\) 


whoever.” He is the one who furnishes }); 


insert the words ‘or being intrusted with any information 


oo 


the national defense. 


e 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to 1 


fication of the amendment? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the chairm: 
committee will not agree to accept this amendinent. 


chairman will recall, this matter was thoroughly dis: 


the committee in connection with a suggestion very sin 
this. The only effect of inserting that in there, in my opinior 
would be to get this section all balled up. The intentior 

whoever has possession of this information, or whoc) 


intrusted with it, shall be punished. Now, you put the int 
hot 


ing clause as applied only to the information and 


ussec| 


May 3. 


| 


to Tt 


other matters set out in the section, and we will not be able 
to punish anybody who has possession of this inf ti 


whether he gets it rightfully or wrongfully. The 
reads “ whoever is intrusted with information, code |) 
so forth. To transfer it after the word “ defense’ 
change the effect of the section or what we are 
punish, except to weaken the section. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 


Mr. IGOE. I want to point out that this section is intended 


1 fy 


to punish only the information belonging to and inten 
under the control of the United States. Now, thici. 


to me that the gentleman, by inserting after the word * 


“and be intrusted with any information,” runs int 
culty he is seeking to avoid, because that means 1) 


it 

dle 
t} 
il 


tion, whether it belongs to the United States or whol! 


communicated to any individual. It seems to me the 


1 


by widening the scope of it, includes people not entlill l 


information. 


Mr. GARD. In addition to the pertinent observations ' 


propo 


gentleman from Missouri, does not the amendment 


¢ 


by the gentleman from Pennsylvania cut out from the 


Oper 


“iti 


of law or eliminate the information, document, writing, 
book, signal book, and so forth? Surely that is not teh" 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. NORTON. Do I understand the gentleman to !! 


if this information is intrusted to him he will not | 
sion, access to it, or control over it? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the person might be intrust: 
information and not have it in his possession. 


Mr. NORTON. Would he not have access to it or ©" 


over it? 


) 
se 
fense 
ia 
lif 


e ¢ 


forma: 
. if 


eman, 


to the 


er 
[el 


posses- 
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Mr. WALSH. It.might so happen. 
ection is “ through gross negligence.” 
* Mr, NORTON, 


The latter part of the 


kind where : 
a have possession of it? 
"Mr. WALSH. ! 
«sy of orders or a code intrusted to him, and he might go eff 
a it on his desk. It would not'then be in his possession, 
put he would be intrusted with it, yet somebody could get posses- 
rene of it. and he would have possession of it, and it would not 
“me intrusted to him. 

Mr, NORTON. I do not-see how that applies here at all. 

Vr. WALSH. Well, it would apply. We had other in- 
stances cited to the committee, and so, I repeat my suggestion, 

+ | trust the chairman will not agree to aecept the amend- 
I think the meaning of this section as drawn is perfeetly 


and leave 


ne 
eiear. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. MANN. In the case the gentleman just cited of an officer 
having possession of a code book and going off and leaving it 
oy his table and somebody getting it, he would be punished 
regardless of whether this amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania goes in-or goes out. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; he could be punished; I only cited that 
in answer to the gentleman’s inquiry as to whether a man 
could bé intrusted with something and not have it in his posses- 
sion. He would be punished just the same under the provisions 
of this law, as I pointed out. 

Mr. MANN, Well, the other provisions of the section punish 
anybody who has possession of any of these documents, or who 
has necess to them or control over them, who furnishes infor- 
mation relating to them, or furnishes them. 

Mr. WALSH. Or who is intrusted with them. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
min from ‘Pennsylvania 
whether a transposition of the words “ being intrusted there- 
with” from line 11 to line 15 would not cut out the ‘idea of 
being intrusted with <decuments, writings, code books, and so 
forth, because the prior sentence is “ having possession of "? I 
would like to have the gentleman's construction as to whether 
a transposition of the words “ being intrusted with”? from iine 
11 to line 15 would not cut out the idea of punishing a party 
who was merely intrusted with a book, documents, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr.‘Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
whe offers the amendment that the objection raised by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Waisn] and by the gen- 
teman from Missouri [Mr. Icek] can be readily obviated by not 
triking out the words “ or being intrusted,” in line 11, so that 
the section would read at the commencement : 


Whoever, having possession of, access to, control 


, over, 
intrusted with any document, writing, code book— 


or being 


And so forth. 


That saves the question of objection to this part of the 
section that a person intrusted with documents would be 
eliminated, which seems the only objection made ‘to the amend- 
ment, 

_ Mr. TEMPLE. Whoever ‘having possession of it and makes 
liproper use may be punished, Does not that cover the ease, 
he having possession of «it through being intrusted with it? 

Mr, DEMPSEY, Well, that is something 

Mr, TEMPLE. He ds intrusted with it; it is a part of the 
thing covered by the broader language. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He might not have the physical :possession 
and yet he might be intrusted with it. It might be the case of 
. code, where he might be directed ‘to go and get it and never 
acne got it, and yet he might have ‘been intrusted with the 
aoceraaal Where it was and give that information to some one 
bin who might go and get it, without it ever having been in 
lS possession, [ 

.. : ee of Pennsylvania. Would not that be intrusted 
Mr Danae instead of being intrusted with documents? 
sthiene PSEY. Well, it might be. I can not see this 
” a on would in any way harm, ‘and it does seem to me 
ment. | ment objections which have been made to the amend- 
Am comet Not fighting the amendment. I am for it, and I 
Th wly trying to perfect it. 
. st pro tempore. 

“ton ered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
‘Westion was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HUD y * 
made Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 


The question is on the amend- 


as the proponent of this measure | 


Has the gentleman any ‘case in mind of that | 
information is intrusted to a man where he would 


Oh, yes; he might have information in the | 


| 








The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Huppreston : 
““reeeive it,” strike out lines 19, 20, 
word “shall.” 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. 


The Clerk will report it. 


Page 


21, and 


line 19, after the 
all of line 22 before 


words 
the 


Mr. Speaker, this section is a very 
extreme section. In my opinion it is the most extreme section 
in the whole bill. Under this section petty larceny of some- 
thing of trifling value may be punished by $10,000 fine and 
five years imprisonment. But the most extreme part of this 
section is the part that I am offering to strike out, which is 
the language, beginning in line 19, “ or through gross negligence 
permits the same to be removed from its proper place of eus- 
tody, or delivered to anyone not lawfully entitled to receive it, 
or to'be lost, stelen, abstracted, or destroyed.” 

I venture to say that this is the first time in the history of 
our country when Congress has been asked to enact a law 
which would punish gross negligence with five years in the 
penitentiary and $10,000 fine, when the only resuit of the 
negligence is the loss of property which might be of trifling or 
perhaps scarcely of any material value. 

To punish a man for gross negligence where his act results 
in the loss of human life is an extreme thing itself, and it is 
very difficult to secure a conviction. But under this statute if 
one of the workmen out at Fort Myer, where they are putting 
up officers’ quarters, should, by gross negligence—that is, by 
failing to exercise slight care—lose a blue print or a copy of 
plans and specifications or any other document or writing, with- 
out it coming into the hands of the enemy and without any 
real harm being done to the Government, except the mere loss 
of a small piece of paper, that man would be guilty of this 
offense. In making a criminal law it is no answer to the argu- 
ment that the law is unjust and improper to say that the 
courts will not enforee it, or that we may depend on a certain 
amount of judgment and common sense being used in enforcing 
it. That is begging the question. The question will we 
enact a sane and reasonable law? 

I. am not willing to put a man’s liberty at somebody's mercy ; 
to leave it to the discretion of a prosecuting officer, judge, or 
jury whether he shall or shall not be punished. I do not see 
how I could possibly be brought to support a measure that would 
put upon a man such an extreme penalty for an offense of per- 
haps no significance whatever. I want to vote for this bill: 
but I can not vote for an unreasonable bill which fixes extreme 
punishment for trifling offenses. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose the Government is building some bar- 
racks, which I apprehend we will be doing, and the architect 
has a blue print in the hands of a workman—TI do not know 
whether they would be considered blue prints in connection 
with the national defense in connection with the Army—and the 
workman carelessty lerves it where he has been working, is he 
subject to the penalty? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Undoubtedly so, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, and that is exactly what I am trying to correct, just 
exactly that thing. 

Mr. MANN. You will have to raise the wages of the workman 
if you do that. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Take another supposition. Suppose here 
is an important document that reveals the movement of troops 
intrusted to some person, the securing of which by an enemy 
might defeat our Army, and the person in whose hands this doen- 
ment was placed might leave it carelessly in some place, might 
not feel the responsibility placed upon him; what would happen 
then? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Would the gentleman want to put a 
man five years in the penifentiary if he absent-nindedly walked 
out leaving a document on a table, without criminal intent and 
without any thought of having the document placed in the hands 
of an enemy? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I will answer the gentleman's question——— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say to the gentleman the offense 
he mentions is covered by the next section of this bill. It is 
not necessary to state an extreme case. Let us imagine ex- 
treme cases for the benefit of human liberty. Let us conceive 
an extreme case for the protection of human rights. Let us 
not take the most extreme case possible where injury could be 
done as an excuse for passing a foolish law. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. The gentleman 
from Ohio has suggested the reason for putting this provision 
in the bill. There has been complaint that officers of the United 
States Navy and Army have carelessly, even grossly and negli- 


is, 
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gently, permitted the code books and signal books to be taken 
away. Not long ago a Japanese officer got control of one of 
the United States signal books, and we had to rewrite our 
entire signal code of the United States. Now, we intended to 
make an officer who is intrusted with that very vital and im- 
ported information concerning the Government not only care- 
ful but extremely careful in the preservation of it. He should 
never leave it unless it is locked up and put away where the 
authorities say it should be kept, in order that the enemies or 
spies or agents of foreign governments may not get hold of it. 
My friend must know that we do not intend to, and no district 
attorney would ever, prosecute a workman out here building a 
house because he had laid aside a blue print which has nothing 
to do with the national defense. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Would the gentleman be willing to 
leave the workman’s liberty at the discretion or whim of a 
district attorney? 

Mr. WEBB. Everybody is at the whim of some one, more or 
less. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under this law why would he not be prose- 
cuted; and if he is, what defense can he make? 

Mr. WEBB. The chief defense he would make would be that 
he was not grossly negligent. 

Mr. DOWELL. But this does not provide any such thing. 

Mr. WEBB. It does provide if he is grossly negligent. 

Mr. DOWELL. If he is grossly negligent he has no defense, 
and it makes no difference whether it comes within the pro- 
visions suggested by the gentleman or whether it was inten- 
tional. i GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yi: 

Mr. WEBB. I would say to my friend that my interpreta- r. WEBB. Yes. ¥ 
tion of the provision is that it would not cover the building of Mr. GARD. The suggestion the gentleman made dos 
a house somewhere in a fort. It would be the fort itself, the | Concern the value of the paper lost, but the circumstii 
things that are vitally connected with the national defense, a | Which it was lost; indicating a pure accident. Gross ni 
book or a photograph which would give the enemy the tunnels, | 224 only gross negligence is punishable under this sect 
the location of the guns, and things like that, and not the Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It looks reasonable tha 
building of a house by a poor mechanic somewhere. who was intrusted with such an important document as that 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit? The | Ge2. Lee would have hung onto it and not taken auy | 
Germans pursued the retreating Russians on the east front | 2bout losing it. 
with remarkable speed, notwithstanding the Russians had de-| Mr. GARD. The loss of it was probably a pure accident. 1 
stroyed the bridges behind them; but it was afterwards found | Would say that if he had lost it through sheer ney 
that the Germans had duplicate blue prints of those bridges, | Should have been punished. 
and had prepared themselves by making duplicate parts of them Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman | 
so that they could replace the parts destroyed. Somebody mis- | it iS gross negligence for a lieutenant general, or chic! 
laid or actually gave away blue prints of them. to lose a plan of battle prepared by his chief? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, this is the only section in the bill| _Mr. GARD. It is necessary that the circumstances 
which is directed in a civil way to the officers of the United | Show that gross negligence had been established. 

States Army and Navy. While we are restricting the rights Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It looks like a case 0! — 
of the civilian, we ought to make it imperative on the officers | S6@ce unless somebody threw Gen. Hill down and 
of this Government to preserve with a scrupulous care every | document away from him after disarming him. 

one of these profound and important national secrets involving Mr. CARAW AY. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
our military and national existence. [Applause.] Mr. W EBB. Yes. 4 \ : ee 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield?| , Mt. CARAWAY. Gen. Hill, to whom the gentlen 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. ferred, afterwards resided in my State and was | esid 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This statute does not apply to officers. the university, and his ae abiet oe a - ; 

It applies to every man who may be intrusted with information, repeatedly said that the order never reached his ha 


, ¥ : : . “as los s ‘lerk, w re “dl up 
and it does not make any difference whether the information is | The order was lost by some clerk, who wrapped u| 
‘ in it and laid it down in his tent and went out in 
important or not. 


Mr. WEBB. Oh, you will not find the $2.50 mechanie in the yee CLARK of Missouri. I am not casting ret 


United States intrusted with information such ag is described Gen. Hill. 
here. 

i 

| 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was that general w),, 
paper ever punished, although Gen. Lee had the ayti. 
of commander in chief? 

Mr. WEBB. No; and I suppose it was becayse 
haps a pure accident. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My stars! What is , 
it loses an order like that, that fixes the plan of ; 
a battle—a valuable document? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think that that kind of 9 4 
would be covered by this section. Court-marti:| y, 
fate in time of war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If that kind of a docyy) 
not be covered by it, what would be covered? I tals, 
document was ever lost that made as much trouble s« ; 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemiy vi, 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. , 

Mr. NORTON. Would not the circumstances api) 
rounding each have to show gross negligence? |; 
be gross negligence if they were to leave a plan of 
out overnight, but it would be gross negligence to |; 
of battle lying around loose. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, if every man ha 
sense as Gen. Lee had there would be no doubt » 
getting justice ; but this law has to be enforced by a jot ; 
officeholders throughout the country, and some one jieh; ; 
it into his head that somebody ought to be punished jy 
prisonment for 5 or 10 years for losing a blue print si‘) 
gentleman was talking about. 


L ¢ 


Mr. CARAWAY. The order did not come into © H 
hands. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All I know about it js thal © 
Lee issued the order, and some clerk may have got hiv 
as the gentleman says, and used it in wrapping up three «'s 
I have no intention to cast reflection on Gen. Hill. — 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield* 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. . 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman will recall that Col. Hencers 
whom the gentleman from Missouri quoted the 0! , Was 


of the opinion that Gen. Lee was too kind-hearted 


Mr. MADDEN. Do you pay only $2.50 to mechanics down in 
North Carolina? They pay $7 or $8 per day out my way. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and they pay $7 or $8 down in my country, 
too, depending on their skill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If through gross negligence and careless 
conduct, a man should lose documents or papers, could he be 
punished under military laws? e 

Mr. WEBB. I have not read the law on that subject, but I 
think they tried to court-martial this particular officer that has | soldier. 
been mentioned. Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not cast any 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, if they court-martialed him, and if the | Col. Henderson. 
court-martial dismissed him, what recourse would he have? | Mr. GLASS. Gen. Hindenberg would not 

Mr. WEBB. He would have no recourse except to be tried | Jenient. 
under this civil section in the United States courts. Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And neither would S' 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman | son have been. I wish to add that I never befor 


Tye 


yield there? | explanation of the gentleman from Arkansas. 
Mr. WEBB. Certainly. | Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I want to call 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not absolutely established | the fact that the information that is covered by 
that Gen. Lee lost the Battle of Antietam because one of his gen- | may be, and probably would be, of the very !) 
erals, Gen. Hill, I believe, lost his plan of battle, and it fell into | tance to the Government. It seems to me Wwe © 
the hands of. Gen, McClellan? in this bill a provision of the kind sought to be 

Mr WEBB. I have heard it se stated. It is not an unusual provision at all. It ecculs 
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criminal statutes. Men are convicted for gross negli- 
venee, but it has to be so gross as almost to suggest deliberate 
~rontion before a jury will convict. For instance, a person 
is killed by a man running an automobile recklessly on a 

street. He may, and under the laws of most States 
adjudged guilty of manslaughter, and can be sent 
to State prison. Many of our States have statutes relating 
to engineers running trains. If they run trains recklessly 
through a city or where it is well known that they may by 
euch act kill anyone, they may be punished if people are thereby 
killed. We have, as I have already stated, a number of Stat- 
utes of that kind. This provision is not revolutionary. It is 
the ordinary practice to apply such statutes to cases where lack 
of care occasions the death or serious injury of persons. This 
section should be, and probably would be, applied only in those 
cases Where something of real consequence ought to be guarded 
with extreme care and eaution. [Cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote!” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the forepart of this section penal- 
izes the communicating of any of this information or these 
documents to any person without proper authority. Then, the 
latter part proposes to do thé same thing with anyone who 
(delivers these documents to one not entitled to receive them— 
which would be without proper authority—through gross neg- 
A man having a document—a signal book, for in- 
stance—who delivers it to somebody without proper authority, 
is he to be punished? Or does the Government have to prove 
gross negligence when he delivers it? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I know I will not get the information that I 
ask from the gentleman from Alabama, I think he and I may 
be on the same side. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the word “ willfully ” is used before the words “ and with- 
out proper authority.” It says “ willfully and without proper 
authority.” 

Mr. MANN. He lets somebody have it. Which do you have 
to prove, gross negligence or that he did it willfully? 

Mr. WEBB. Is the gentleman addressing me? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I think he would have to prove that he did 
it willfully and without proper authority in the one case and 
in the other case that through gross negligence he permitted it 
to be removed from its proper place and custody. 

Mr. MANN. A man who delivers a thing does it willfully. 
That is what this says. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment, 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HvuppLeston) there were—ayes 6, noes 57. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. During any national emergency resulting from a war to 
which the United States is a party, or from threat of such a war, the 
President may, by proclamation, declare the existence of such emer- 
gency and, by proclamation, prohibit the publishing or communicating 
of, or the attempting to publish or communicate any information re- 
lating to the national defense which, in his judgment, is of such 
character that it is or might be useful to the enemy. Whoever vio- 
lates any such prohibition shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 


restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies 
of the Government or its representatives or the publication of the 


same, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire, if I can, to reach some 
‘dsreement as to the amount of time to be used on this section. 
We have been discussing it for two days, practically, and I 
hope gentlemen will be as reasonable as they can. I would like 
to know what time we can agree upon. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have about 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to have 10 minutes 
on this section myself. 

Mr. FESS. I should like five minutes. 

Mr. DILLON. I should like five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I am going to offer an amendment 

Mr. WEBB. I will not make any request to dispose of this 
at this time. I will let it run along for a while. 

Mr. MANN, Oh, I should suggest to the gentleman that we 
should reach some agreement. 

Mr. WEBB. Then IT ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto be closed within an 
hour and a half, 

e The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 

‘rolina asks uranimous consent that all debate on this section 


and all iunecdinents thereto be closed in an hour and a half. Is 
there objection? 


many 


1 
crowded 


would be, 


ligence, 


The question is on the amend- 


Mr. McCORMICK. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to objeet—— 

Mr. MANN. Many Members did not have an opportunity to 
talk in general debate. I did not myself. Requests have already 
been made over here for at least two hours on this side on this 
subject. 

Mr. WEBB. I had no idea that more than 18 men would 
want to speak five minutes apiece on this. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want 10 minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. An hour and a half would take care of 18 gen- 
tlemen, five minutes each. 

Mr. MANN. Some of them want 10 minutes. I really think 
the gentleman would be making time by reaching an agreement 
now to give this side two hours. I do not care how much time 
the gentleman takes on the other side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I suggest to the chairman that it is 
now 20 minutes past 2. Let this debate run the rest of the 


evening—until 6 o’clock—and two hours to-morrow, and then 
This section is too important to take a snap judg- 


vote on it. 
ment on. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to say to my friend that we have been 
debating it in the committee for two months, and we have de- 
bated it in the House for two days. 

Mr. MANN. The fact that it took two months ‘for 21 gentle- 
men to express their sentiments to one another upon it is of 
itself a suggestion that 432 Members ought to have more than 
two hours. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. The House has had two days, and all the debate 
has been upon this section. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no disposition to press this bill unduly. 
It is as much your bill as mine or the committee’s. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has been liberal about it, and I 
am not complaining. 

Mr. WEBB. I am pushing the bill so that we can get away 
from here some time in June. 

I ask unanimous consent that all debate on-this section and 
amendments thereto be closed at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. MANN. We want two hours’ time. 

Mr. MADDEN. And we want the control of it over here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Make it four hours. Why not say 
that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall 
close at 22 minutes after 6. 

Mr. MANN. If you fix a definite time for closing the debate 
you will lose time, and then you can not divide your time so well. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. MANN. Fix the amount of time that shall be consumed. 

Mr. BORLAND. Two hours on aq side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That would 
side. 

Mr. BORLAND. Two hours on a side would make four hours, 
That would bring it to 6.20. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to make it two hours on 
a side, though I do not think we will want to sit until 6.20. We 
ought to provide that the important vote, which will probably be 
either on the amendment the committee offers or on a motion to 
strike out, shall be taken to-morrow. We are in the House, 
and it is almost certain that there will be a roll call. 

Mr. WEBB. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
closed within four hours, two hours to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] or the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the other two hours by myself. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman from Minnesota control 
time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Reserving the right to object, does that mean 
that we are to vote on these amendments to-morrow morning? 

Mr. MANN. We will probably vote on some amendments this 
afternoon. 

Mr. WEBB. The two hours to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VorsTeap] and two hours by myself. 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, I shoul! like 
to ask the chairman of the committee is this time to be allotted 
to 5 or 10 minute speeches? It might easily be used up by 
members of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. It will be alloted on this side for 5 and 10 minute 
speeches. 

Mr. WEBB. The members of the committee have spoken 
about all they care to speak, unless some questions are asked. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] asks unanimous consent that at the expira- 
tion of four hours’ debate, two hours of which shall be controlled 
by himself and the other two hours by the gentleman from Min- 


give two hours on a 
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nesota [Mr. VotstTEeAp], the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto shall terminate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. That means that we may have some amendments 
read, but the time shall not be taken out of the time for debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CrarK]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvanian. Mr. Speaker, before the gen- 
tleman from Missouri preceeds I would like to know if we are 
to be permitted to offer our amendments so that the discussion 
can preceed on the section and amendments thereto? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). 
The Chair thinks that would be well if it is the desire of the 
House. 

Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object, I do not think 
that the House will come to the conclusion that it ought to 
come to if we are going to have all of these amendments read 
and then vote on 40 or 50 at the end of the debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair said if it was the de- 
sire of the House the Chair would submit them in that way. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that anybody can understand the 
amendments submitted in that way. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I send the fol- 
lowing amendment to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 56, strike out the whole of section 4. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, those 
who have read the history of the adoption of the Constitution 
know that a great many great Americans, led by Patrick Henry in 
Virginia, while in New York George Clinton, 18 years governor 
and finally Vice President, led the fight, were opposed to 
adopting the Constitution on the ground that it had every fa- 
cility in it for finally making the Federal Government a des- 
potisin. 

In Virginia, even with the great influence of Washington, 
the ratification -was carried by a very small majority—by a 
scratch. In New York they fought it for months, and ratified 
it only after the necessary nine States had ratified it. I am 
not going to enlarge on that, except to say that they never 
would have got the Constitution ratified at all except by 
promising to put into it certain propositions by way of amend- 
ments, and the First Congress submitted 10 constitutional 
snendments. They were all ratified, and they ought to be at 
the first end of the Constitution instead of the lust as a bill of 
rights. 

The first one of these amendments is this: 

Congress shal! make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, 

1 undertake to say, without the fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that these words I have read are the most important part 
of the Constitution of the United States, bar none. [Applause.] 
I do not set up to be a great constitutional lawyer, although 
I do believe that I know a little about the Constitution; and 
I helieve that this press-censorship section in here is in flat 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. [Applause. ] 
A few of the newspaper editors abuse their privilege, slandev 
people, lie about them, and villify them like pickpockets, some- 
times for doing their plain duty; and within the last 10 days 
I have received as much of that slush as any man that ever 
lived in the world. [Laughter.] But all the abuse and slander 
and lying they can do will not make me desert the principle 
thut underlies this Government—that we shall have free speech 
in this country. [Applause.] I am for free speech on principle 
not only for Representatives and Senators but for everybody 
else, the high and the lowly alike. 

It is a little peculiar that the other day, when some of us 
were doing something certain editers did not want done, we 
were denounced in every kind of villainous terms that could be 
applied to us because we did not stand by the President; but. 
marvelous to relate, when it comes to a question where they get 
their own toes pinched they do not stand by the President. 
{tanghter and applause.] Very much depends on whose ox 
Is gored. 

The other day the President of the United States wrote to 
Arthur Brisbane, the highest-priced newspaper man in the 
world and one of the most brilliant, a letter that showed that 
he did not intend to harness up these editors. , Now, everybody 





believes a thing when the President states it—that is a fact. 
{[Laughter.] Well, there is a great difference between a fact 
anc a theory; you may not believe his theories, but I suppose 
we all think he is a man of veracity, and he is a man of ability, 
end as far as enforcing this law is concerned, he will stick to 
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what he said to Brisbane. I would be perfectly willine ;., )... 
him pass on such things personally. ? irs 

But the President of the United States woaid not havo an. 
thing to do with this thing, not a thing in the world poin .., 
last resort. Some subaltern—and a good many me) j, ; 
world act very peculiarly when vested with a little )) 
thority—some subaltern, or a multitude of them, bees))<. th 
will be a multitude of officers in this war, will harnes« »)... 
people up. They will undertake to have them punished 
the President of the United States knowing a single thins «\,, 
what is going on. rt 

I will tell you it has been bruited in this House that tana 
was a combination between the news agencies and the crea: 
newspapers not a great while ago to shut out all information 
on one side of a question. I do not know whether that js frna 
or not, and I am not going to affirm or deny it, and I express 
no opinion about it. But I say, if that thing ever happens ‘then 
the public press becomes a menace to the liberties of the Ayr. 
ican people instead of their palladium. [Applause.] 

I have read a good deal of Thomas Jefferson's writjp. 
everything I ever saw or heard of that he wrote. He yynip 
some extreme statements, and he was a great hand to make 
epigrams. He said that he had rather live in a country with » 
free press and no government than to live in a country with 9 
government and with no free press. And I say the same thing 
here to-day. [Applause.] 

In a general way I think the newspapers try to do what is 
right. I do not believe there is a reputable newspaper in Amoer- 
ica, not one, that would voluntarily give out information detri- 
mental to the Government of-the United States to help the 
enemies of this Republic. That is a broad statement, but IT he- 
lieve it. Of course, there are black sheep among the editors, 
like there are among every other association of people in the 
world, who once in a while may violate the confidence and giye 
out matter that ought not to be given out, but they are not in 
the reputable class. 

I have been in this world a good while and I have had much 
to do with newspaper men, correspondents, and so forth. I 
never yet had but one of them violate a confidence. They come 
into my office and they talk to me freely about a great many 
things; I give them information that I do not want published; 
I caution them not to publish it, and they do not publish it. 
That much is due to these newspaper men. I do not think this 
law will be abused in the hands of President Wilson. but he is 
not going to live forever. There will be Presidents after him, 
and I hope all of them will be great men and good men; but 
you never can tell, and I am teetotally opposed to putting into 
the hands of any man a bridle which he may place upon the 
free expression of the opinions of Americans in this country 
either by word of mouth or in letters or in any other species 
of communication or in the public press. [Applause. | 

There are laws against slander and libel. Of course, they 
do not amount to very much in the case of a man. If a news- 
paper libels a woman she can recover damages, but a man has 
to have a remarkably good case in order to recover in a |ihel 
suit against a newspaper. We are in a period of transition. 
It used to be that if a man lied about you you would go out 
after him. [Laughter.] They used to fight duels in this town. 
The last Congressman killed here was Cilley, of Maine, killed 
by Graves, of Kentucky. That day is past, but we have not 
progressed far enough for a jury in this country, as a rule. to 
give ton man substantial damages in a suit for libel or sland r 
but that time is coming, just as certain as that the sun will 
rise to-morrow morning and set to-morrow night, because Jus 
tice demands it. s 

Let us suppose that some upstart is serving under President 
Wilson. Everyone knows that the soldiers during the Spanish 
War were fed embalmed beef, unfit to eat, and everyone Knows 
that Col. Roosevelt, then, I think, a lieutenant colonel, sot UP 
a round robin, in violation of all military rules ever proyidec ! 
this world, but by that round robin he stirred up public seut™ 
ment until the outrage and curse of embalmed beef wer ieee 

Let us suppose that a man writes an editorial cond mning 0 
criticizing the food that is provided for the soldiers in the Ww om 
or any other thing about their comfort, will! it be said that he 


Pinan 


shall be harnessed up by one of these 8 by 10 upstarts wie 
are going around enforcing military law? Shall an e pci 


To do so would be a crime ast 
To say that they shall 
to command 


jailed for exposing that? 
both our soldiers and our institutions. t 
not be able to criticize a general who is not fit 


ine j So at 

troops is another crime, and here you are fixing | a 
any malicious person in the whole neighborhood can dig be 
some little paragraph somewhere that some editor put ol 
are - 


his paper which is not pleasing to the fellows who 
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and have him fined and imprisoned for that. 
It is better to let the newspapers lie what they do lie than it 
is to undertake to have a governmental censorship of the public 
ress. What people want is facts—real news—the facts on 
oth sides of a question. Many newspapers should have a 
house cleaning of their own and certainly make up their plans 
ive both sides of a case. I never think about the press of 
: that I do not recall the lines from Shakes- 


ning the show 


to 
the United States 
— O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 

And I think we will all get along a great deal better to be 
careful about muzzling the public press of the United States, 
ond I am in favor of the motion made by the gentleman from 
Ponnsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] to strike out the censorship sec- 
tion or rewrite it entirely. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Several gentlemen have offered amend- 
ments that are pending at the Clerk’s desk, as I understand it, 
and would they not be in order before the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is but one amendment 
at the Clerk’s desk which has been reported, and that is the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know; but that proposes to strike out 
the whole section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment at the desk. . 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that is voted on first, as I understand 
it. if it should be agreed to, no opportunity will be afforded to 
offer the other amendments that have been proposed. I have 
an amendment which IT have sent up to the Clerk’s desk and 
I would like to have it considered. It involves only a portion 
of the section. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As soon as the gentleman ob- 
tains time he can offer his amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Is it necessary to obtain permission from 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] to offer an 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Or get recognition to do so. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman could do it later, but not now. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, is not an amendment to per- 
fect a section of higher rank than an amendment to strike out 
the section? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman from Alabama | Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] rises to offer an amendment to perfect the section, would 
it not have a right over the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ing amendments; yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire te offer an 
xmendment to section 4 of the bill, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
tomatoe strike out all after the figure “4” in line 1 dewn to and 
following : e word “both” in line 11 and insert in lieu thereof the 

“ During a war in which the United States is engaged, or during a 
jae ns threatening war, the President is authorized from 
aon eeéeermiee designate by proclamation the character of informa- 

gs the national defense which, in his opinion, would be 
useful to the enemy, and thereupon it shall be unlawful for any person 


Yes; that is the only amend- 


When the time comes for offer- 


Without proper authority to publish or communicate such information. | 


Vhnow a . 
- hoev« r violates this section shall be punished by a fine of not more 
‘an $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both.” 


Mr, VOLSTEAD, May I ask the gentleman if he intends to 
leave out the proviso in this section? 

Mr. WEBB. 
aoe remains in the section. Mr. Speaker, the debate on 
this section has shown that in the minds of some good lawyers 


there is some doubt about the constitutionality of the clause | 
I find that most lawyers balk at the suggestion | 


in the section. 


- the President shall make proclamation and make a viola- 
tion of the President’s proclamation a crime, so in order to 
os that objection, and so far as deputizing or delegating 
a oe of power to unyone, I have redrafted that portion 
wai Pet i and simply give the President the power, for 
to the —e are hundreds of precedents, which has been given 
lone eae of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
‘ity of Agriculture, the Postmaster General, and the Presi- 
the President power to designate the character 
\ Information by proclamation from time to time which 
opinion would be useful to the enemy, and then the Con- 
Says anyone who publishes or communicates that informa- 
ithout proper authority shall be guilty of a crime. I 
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think that clearly removes the constitutional objection which 
some good lawyers have raised to that part of the bill. There- 
fore, I offer the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.-WEBB. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What character of authority is contem- 
plated by the expression “ without proper authority ”? 

Mr. WEBB. That expression was suggested by my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. That is this, where a Government 
official has information that he ought to transmit or communi- 
cate to some other Government official, of course he would get 
authority from his superior officer to transmit it to another 
official. We thought that suggestion was a good one, and, 
therefore, have adopted it as the gentleman from Illinois sug- 
gested. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman will readily see under the 
provisions of the amendment, after proclamation had been 
issued denying publication of certain matters, it would leave 
the newspapers in this country in doubt as to what authority 
would be necessary for them to get in order to be within the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think it would at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But authority from whom—who 
dispense the authority? 

Mr. WEBB. His superior officer or the President himself. 
For instance, here are our tentative allies; here are the com- 
missioners from England and France; there are certain things 
about the national defense which ought to be transmitted and 
communicated to those gentlemen. It will be done, and would 
be done if this section were in force, if the proper authorities 
should exercise their authority of communication to them: but 
if it were in force without such provision, you might make a 
Government official acting in perfect good faith guilty. of a 
crime by the communication of information concerning the 
national defense that ought to be communicated to those gentle- 
men. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
that authority? 


to 


Is 


Would not the censors be the men 


to give 





| concerning the national defense ought 
No; if this amendment goes in the section the | 


Mr. WEBB. No; the censor would have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The censor is the man who determines what 
is published and what is not. 

Mr. WEBB. We will leave that for the President to desig- 
nate—the character of the information that ought to be pub- 
lished. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to explain to the 
House why the committee adopted this amendment in order to 
eliminate the constitutional objection that has been made. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I ask unanimous consent to have the 
amendment again reported? We could not get it all? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that I will send him a 
copy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
man’s purpose? 

Mr. DOWELL. As far as I am individually concerned. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will again be reported. 

The amendment was again reported, 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. What does the amendment 

| proper authority ”? 

Mr. WEBB. I just explained that to the gentleman from 
Alabama, That is the part which was suggested by the gentle- 
| man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. and I think it is a good sug- 

gestion because there might be times when certain information 
to be transmitted from 
one officer of the United Stztes to another, or to our allies, 
English or French, and without some clause of that kind a man 
would make himself liable to a penalty by innocently violating 
the section. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] changes the form of the seec- 
tion. The present form of the section, in my judgment, is 
clearly unconstitutional; probably the form now submitted by 
the gentleman is constitutional, though it does not, of course, 
change the real purpose of the section. I think I shall vote for 
the amendment. I feel very confident I shall vote to strike out 
the section. It is very natural that the War Department—any- 
body—conducting a war wants to keep all the information so 
that it can not reach the enemy, and many times they want to 
keep information so that it shall not reach the people. I believe 
the people of the United States engaged in war are entitled to 


Will that answer the gentle- 


mean “ without 
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know what fs going on. [Applause.] We send our boys into 
camps. We ought to know how they are being treated in the 
caips. We send them to the front. We want to know what 
they are doing at the front and how they are being treated 
there. The enemy will know where they are when they come in 
contact with the enemy. They are not likely to obtain informa- 
tion to know just where they are sent regardless of any pro- 
vision of law, because information of that sort must emanate 
from the War Department, and if they do not give it out it 
will not become public. I read a statement in this morning’s 
paper, from a distinguished member of the President’s Cabinet— 
I do not know whether it is information or not—which was 
made for the purpose of influencing the public sentiment of this 
country. 

But if you provide by law that such things can not be pub- 
lished no one can endeavor to influence public sentiment. Of 
course, the bill provides you may criticize acts or policies of 
the Government, but if you say in addition to that you can 
furnish no facts, what good does the criticism do? Nobody 
knows what the facts are upon which the criticism is based. 
The best way for us to conduct war is to let the people know 
what is going on, [Applause.] It would be wiser perhaps, 
even in England, if the people there knew better the conditions 
in regard to the war both at home and abroad. We want to 
know not only in reference to the war, but we want to know 
in reference to the food supply, the transportation facilities, 
the inanufacture of munitions of war. The War Department 
will not want to let any information percolate to the people. 
They believe in conducting everything secretly. I think that 
in a Republic like ours it is wiser to trust the people. I am 
not afraid if the people know what the situation is, but they 
will back up the Government and win the war; but if they are 
kept in ignorance no one knows what we will do. [Applause.] 
If we are defeated at the front, we ought to know it. If we 
win at the front, we ought to know it. If our boys are killed 
at the front, the lists ought to be published. I am not in favor 
of letting a clerk in the War Department say it will not be 
wise to publish a list of the dead; that it will not be wise to 
publish a list of those who are taken prisoners. Give the 
people the information, and if we have trust in our country 
then we must have faith in our people to have the information. 
And while we keep information from the enemy, which they 
will probably get anyhow, we will keep information from our 
own people which they have a right to know. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. THomas]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I believe in the complete free- 
dom of the press, but not in that unhaltered license which gives 
it the privilege of vilifying all persons that do not obey its im- 
perious mandates. There is an old and true saying that if 
you give a calf rope it will hang itself, and I believe if a 
newspaper is given sufficient latitude and at the same time is 
held answerable to just and proper libel laws it will finally 
reach the end of its rope and hang itself. I was formerly, 
muny- years ago, a newspaper editor myself, but I reformed, 
and have not heen guilty since. [Laughter.] The majority of 
the newspapers of this country are conducted by high-minded, 
honorable, and patriotic men, but there are black sheep in 
every flock, and the newspaper fraternity has rather more than 
its share in that kind of animals. 

It seems to me that newspapers can be punished if they make 
statements or publish matters that will give aid. comfort, 
and information to the enemy in time of war under the section 
of the Constitution defining treason. That section defines 
treason as follows: 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
ae them or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 

3y the provisions of the pending measure, if any individual 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy by knowingly conveying 
by letter, word of mouth, or otherwise, any information of 
value, such person is amenable to punishment and I believe 
he would be liable to punishment under the law of treason. 
It is just as culpable and the same degree of crime for a news- 
peper to publish matters that are calculated to assist the 
wy. and I think that is true without the passage of this 

ill. 

There are, however, two sides to every question, and while 
newspapers may be a great power for good, they may also 
become a greater power of evil. A just and free press is a 


palladium of liberty, and a shield and buckler of national de- 
fense, while un the other hand, a corrupt and venal press may 
become the instrument of tyranny and oppression. 
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I am astonished that any of our recently hich) 


compulsionist friends should fail to support ieee 
‘Last week we were assured by many of the conscription ye.. 
papers, and evidently some Members of this House thovcli: 1), 
same way, judging by their remarks, that it is near or ams. 
high treason to oppose any bill the President is believed . : 
favor, but now the shoe is pinching the other foot. 9p, a 
newspapers and Members of the House are yaliant|, a 
vigorously opposing this measure drafted by the Department of 
State under the direction of the President. Mr. kK. ae 
California, of recent ultracompulsion notoriety, is foros joc 
among that number. Mr. Crark of Missouri last week said 7 
was “Kneel, Julius; arise, Sir Julius.” I fear if the sont). 
man does not mend his ways it will soon be, “ Knee! Sin 
Julius; arise, Julius.” ns 

The press should be free to intelligently, justly, and de, ently 
express its honest opinions, and to freely criticize tho a lie 
acts of public officials, but the law should put a lock on the 
lips of libel. The press that fails to criticize the public acts o¢ 
public officials in a decent manner, fails in its duty to tho 
country, Nevertheless, a great many newspapers bend tho 
knee of suppliance to high official power, and unmercifylly 
lash those in lower and less fortunate positions. So far as T 


am advised, few, if any, newspapers in my part of Kentucky 
have vilified Congress because of any position it has taken on 
public matters. 

I desire to read a portion of an editorial from a newspaper 
that was afflicted last week with the unmental rabies }ecayse 
some Members opposed the compulsion bill and thereby, accord. 
ing to this veracious chronicler, opposed the President. That 
paper is now in the same state of mind about this espionage bill, 
only the shoe is on the other foot, and it is opposing the espionage 
bill and, therefore, opposing the President. That newspaper is 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, Mr. Watterson is the nominal 
editor of that paper, but does not’spend much of his time in 
Louisville, and does but little work on the paper. He has 
built for it a reputation on which that paper is now existing, 
but when he is gathered to his fathers the old granny of Green 
Street will find the journalistic way a hard road to travel and 
full of stumps. That paper in the editorial, a part of which I 
will read, paid its respects to Speaker CLark, Mr. Denv, Mr. 
Huppieston, and to Mr. Frecps and myself in lurid, if not loy- 
able, language. Now, listen. This is an editorial from which I 
shall read in reference to myself, and is headed, “A voice from 
the cave.” [Laughter.] That means the Mammoth Cave in my 
district, the greatest cave in the world. It appears that I am 
a cave dweller, according to this paper. [Laughter.] In this 


Webster : 


He was a noble orator, a sublime prose poet, and a learned constitu 
tional lawyer, but in worldly wisdom and the practical affairs of life he 
had scarce wit enough ‘o take himself in out of the wet when it rained, 
and was all his life dependent on his friends for support. 


Further in this editorial the declaration is made that 


Mr. THomas is almost as hopelessly antiquated and provincial as 
CHAMP CLARK, 


And it further relieves its pent-up feelings by stating: 


Mr. THOMAS does not need to tell us, speaking of those who have 
been converted to the selective-draft system, that he is not one of those 
who have suddenly seen a great light, for, bless his simple soul, he rep: 
resents the Mammoth Cave in Congress, the wondrous Mammoth Cave, 
which never changes and where all is dark. 

t edi- 


The elevator man or office boy must have written that edi. 
torial, though I doubt if either would now, on reflection, acm 
its authorship. I am at all times delighted to learn and be 


corrected of my simple ignorance, though I am astonished to be 


Mr, 


informed that Webster was a fool, with scarce wit enough to 
take himself in out of the wet. The Courier-Journal says - 
and, of course, that makes it true. In its superior — : 

‘ am not 


knows all things and some other*things in addition. ——_ 
much surprised that the Courier-Journal believes I am simp 
and dark, because I do not think as it does on the mi! " = 
compulsion, and compares my mental darkness to that of Mal : 
moth Cave. Now, Mammoth Cave can be lighted by electrs ae 
and made nearly as light as day. It is not necessary _ . 
person who afflicted the public with that editorial to enter oe! 
cave to be in darkness. He is, and will always rema''. in -_ 
darkness, even on top of the earth and in the sunlight. [Al 
plause. | 

The editorial states that I am almost as hop 


elessly anti- 


quated and provincial as Mr. Speaker Crank. This | th oo 
Mr. Crark that paper so vigorously supported for the nomi . 
tion for President before and at the Baltimore agg toadi 
that may have been one of the chief causes of Mr. ©! salle 


defeat. After the nomination of Mr. Wilson that pape’, 
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pretending to support him, smote him under the fifth rib at 
every available opportunity. The voice was the voice of Jacob, 
put the hand was that of Esau, and it kept up the same course 
of conduct alf through the administration of Mr. Wilson until 
the advent of the compulsion measure. 

The Courier-Journal is a first-class newspaper, so far as its 
news columns are eoncerned, but it can not help that, as the 
news is furnished to it by the Associated Press and its corre- 
spondents. Otherwise, in the absence of Mr. Watterson, it 
gropes in narrow-minded bigotry and provincial darkness. It 
has ade governors, Senators, and Representatives by opposing 
them. It is seldom right on any public question, and has lost 
the greater part of its political prestige in Kentucky. Bolting 
the Democratic Party has become habitual with it, and the 
Democracy of Kentucky no longer looks to it for political 
cuidance. It is as fussy as an old hen with one chicken when 
bugs and worms are scarce and hard to find. It is usually as 
pusy as a bird dog full of fleas, flinging mixed metaphors and 
“bad grammar” at the heads of those who have been so fortu- 
nate as to incur its displeasure. 

I want to support the President, and shall do so in all essen- 
tial particulars. Most of the newspapers that were declaring 
that support of the President is the one and supreme test of 
loyalty and patriotism are opposed to his views on this impor- 
tant question. According to these intelligent chroniclers, those 
Members of Congress who do not vote as they dictate, whether 
they support the President or not, are not patriotic. 

The Washington Herald, which last week was ultracompul- 
sionist, has recently seen a new light. The Washington papers 
are merely local papers, almost devoid of general news, and 
when not engaged in vilifying Congress are usually busy pro- 
moting some scheme to loot the Public Treasury. [Laughter 
and applause.] If my memory serves me correctly, that paper 
is among those which claim the credit or discredit, according 
to the point of view, of being responsible for the idea of latter- 
day compulsion, I think it applied the word “ slacker” to per- 
sous who did not suppert its ideas of conscription; but when it 
sees the draft may likely strike Washington it wants to increase 
the army of slackers, and editorially declares that Washington 
is ready to do her bit, but feels that she should do it velun- 
tarily. “Do her bit” is quite English, “ dontcher know,” and 
has recently become very popular in conscription circles. 

In a recent editorial that paper declared : 

Washingtonians have no desire to be slackers. They have responded 
nobly in the past. They will respond in this crisis. But would it not 
be wise for the congressional conferees to give this question some 
thought? We have an exceptional number of Government employees 
who are doing civilian duty of importance, and can not be spared for 
actual fighting. No other city is confronted with a similar condition. 
It surely should be taken into consideration when the conference report 
is considered, since Washington, while ready and willing to do her bit, 
and probably more than her portion, feels that she should do it vol- 
untarily and not because of hastily considered amendments that are 


inequitable. 

_The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman give me five minutes? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

_ The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
IS recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, you will observe that while 
the Herald states that Washington is ready and willing to do 
her bit she feels that she should do it voluntarily. [Laughter.} 
rhe people of Washington, according to this, must be falling 
over each other to volunteer, and should not be conscripted. 
They want to volunteer, [Laughter.] When “ preparedness ” 
excitement held full sway in this Capital City the people had 
a procession miles long and 80,000 strong. The bands played, 
mead flags fluttered to the breeze, the drums beat, the bugles 
vowed, the fifes screamed, and the pretty girls marched and 
smiled their sweetest, and of course marched the boys, and 
everything was lovely and the goose hung high, and all went 
ee aS a marriage bell. But when it came to the stern 
oo of facing anether kind of music, and enlisting for serv- 
Cnn war where bullets might be encountered other 
aaied howe found in the ammunition wagon, that enthusiasm 
re em ner that mighty procession faded away like a dream of 
wit nes lat were and are not. It was with the greatest difficulty 
a a after much advertising that any enlistments to speak 

This secured in Washington for the Mexican campaign. 
constity ciauaa is of doubtful constitutionality, and if not 
ee. ¥ ae should be made so before it is enacted into 
uewspa a not believe that for the sake of coining money the 
tee oem be permitted to publish matters that wili 
ie: Osaiets information to the enemy. I do not believe that 
smianees tution intended to or does give such freedom to the 

“S a8 to permit it to publish such news as will aid and 
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encourage the enemy. No self-respecting paper will do so, and 
those that are sufficiently venal and corrupt to do so should be 
made to feel the heavy hand of the law. 

I believe the press as a whole is honest and patriotic and 
lovers of flag and country, but laws are needed to regulate the 
corrupt and unpatriotic. This Congress, in addition to enacting 
laws to regulate the press, should also, in addition, pass severe 
libel laws applicable to papers with an interstate circulation 
so that the constant vilification of Congressmen and other 
public men generally may be at least to some extent ended. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
returns two minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
VOLSTEAD] to use some time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu 
setts [Mr. Watst] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I trust the motien to strike out 
section 4 will prevail. We need to such broad power. 

I stated the ether day that the President already has authority 
to control the very thing which it is sought to control in this see 
tion, and I direct the attention of the House to the official order, 
dated April 28, wherein the President puts a censorship on the 
telegraph and cable companies of the Nation and couches his 
announcement in issuing that order in this language: 


The gentleman from Kentucky 


[ Mr. 


By virtue of the power vested in me under the Constitution and th 
joint resolution passed by Congress April 6, 1917, declaring a state of 
war to.exist, it is ordered that all companies— 


And so forth— 


are hereby prohibited from 
graph ’’— 


“ transmitiing messages by 

And so on. 

Now, this section as it is drawn will resuit in the establishment 
of a censor board, and I read in the press and have heard from 
various sources that there already is a cehsor board in existence. 
and that a Mr. Creel is at the head of this board. I have also 
read and have been informed by gentlemen who would seem to 
be in a position to know that there has been placed in a position 
of trust on that board a certain gentleman who formerly held an 
unofficial position of trust in the executive department of this 
Government, a certain Mr. Price, formerly a newspaper reporter, 
who was at one time in the press room at the White House, who 
admitted in the “leak” investigation that he had betrayed the 
trust imposed on him, or at least that he had given to certain 
financial houses advance information in relation to the messages 
and orders of the President. 

That is the sort of man who might have the authority to say 
under section 4 whether a newspaper could publish information 
because, perhaps, it might be useful to the enemy, and I assume 
that possibly he might also have the authority to say that it 
might be useful to certain financial houses whom he formerly 
served. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the genticman from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. POU. I do not think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
should make the statement as to Mr. Price that he has betrayed 
any secrets by giving advance information. He made no such 
admission as that. If the gentleman will examine the record, 
he will find that to be the case. 

Mr. WALSH. I have examined the record, and I find that 
Mr. Price admitted that he took pay for information that was 
intrusted to him of a confidential nature, which he gave oui 
before it was made public to certain brokerage houses and re- 
ceived pay for this service. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Price’s admission was that he did give ad- 
vance information, but that he gave such information as other 
gentlemen engaged in the newspaper business might have ob- 
tained and did obtain, and that the information was not, as he 
regarded it, confidential. I think it is only fair to Mr. Price to 
say that. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to be fair, but I will say further that 
whether he gave advance information or took pay for it or not, 
he was dismissed from the position which he held as the result 
of his action after this “leak” investigation was made hy the 
Rules Committee of the House. 

Mr. POU. That is very true, and I have no word of defense 
for the conduct of Mr. Price in accepting pay while he was doing 
newspaper work at the White House. But he should be treated 
fairly. 


Mr. MANN. It shows the character of the man. 
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Mr. WALSH. As I stated, there is a censorship board 
already, I believe, in existence; and under this section, if it is 
allowed to remain in the bill, if this man is connected with it 
he might have charge of the giving out for publication the 
information which would be allowed to be stated and published. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Can the gentleman state on what authority 
he makes the statement that Mr. Price is connected with this 
bureau? 

Mr. WALSH. I state it on the authority of having read it 
in the press, and of having been told by several gentlemen on 
that side of the House as well as on this side of the House that 
they had information that Mr. Price has been or is now officially 
connected with the bureau over which Mr. Creel is in charge. 
It is hard to credit, but that is the report that has been given 
credence by others besides myself for several days. 

Mr. MANN. It seems unbelievable to honest men. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the so-called censorship feature of 
this bill, which has been made the subject of so much criticism, 
appears to be predicated upon the theory that the American 
press is to be treated as if it were an enemy of the country; 
that it is open to the suspicion of disloyalty and contemplates 
acts of treason against the welfare of it. It seems to me 
that that is a very dangerous foundation upon which to build 
any legislative authority such as this measure designs to place 
in the hands of the Executive and the officials of this Govern- 
ment. In all matters affecting the interests of the United 
States and its people I, for one, believe that the newspapers are 
not only painstakingly consistent in their patriotic obligations 
but that they would be the first agency to expose treachery in 
any form and on the part of any person. I do not recall a 
single instance, nor do I believe that any Member of either 
House of Congress can point to any act of disloyalty on the 
part of a newspaper or periodical other than those which have 
been engaged in the promotion of dangerous propagandas whose 
inspiration is so unmistakably clear as to render them ineffec- 
tive in formulating public opinion. I have been a Member of 
the House for 16 years. During that time I frequently have 
had to take members of the newspaper profession, of the press 
gallery of this House, into my confidence. I have told them 
matters I believed they should know but that I did not think 
the country should know just at that particular time. Not ina 
single instance was my confidence betrayed. I am sure that 
every Member of the House has had a similar experience. I 
feel that I can not let this occasion go by without commenting 
upon the high sense of honor that pervades the ranks of the 
newspaper profession here in the Capitol. The newspapers, in 
my opinion, constitute the chief agency through which acts of 
disloyalty and treachery usually become known. They further 
constitute one of the most important agencies in the organiza- 
tion of our system of government to which the President, his 
Cabinet advisers, and other officials of the Government almost 
daily appeal for support of official undertakings designed to 
arouse the spirit of patriotism in the people and to awaken 
them to a full responsibility of their duty as citizens of the 
United States. To include them indiscriminately among con- 
spirators, marplots, nationals of unfriendly countries, spies, 
piid agents of offenders against our national laws, destroyers of 
our peace of mind, and insidious assailants of those things which 
are most sacred to the American heart is to cast unjust discredit 
upon a worthy and valuable ally of the Government and to dis- 
play a woeful lack of appreciation ef the tremendous services 
rendered by the newspapers. Whatever can be said of news- 
papers, they are rarely if ever insidious or skulking. Their of- 
fenses, if they can be called such, are just to the contrary. 
They do not publish their editorials or news articles for the 
purpose of giving aid and comfort to an enemy, but to call at- 
tention to evils that the people should be advised of in order to 
make the protection of both the Government and themselves 
more secure und certain. There may be some newspapers that 
could print a single issue intended to inform the enemies of 
their country of the plans of their Government relating to the 
movement of military and naval forces and to disclose secrets 
that might be of value to such enemies, but I do not believe 
that there is a single newspaper in the United States which 
would do so. For my part, I would rather the newspapers 
should be permitted to censor themselves, for I am quite sure 
that they can be trusted to do so with less injury to the inter- 
ests of the people of the country than might result from the 
attempt of the Government to restrict their discussion and criti- 
cism of acts of which the people should have the fullest knowl- 
edge obtainable. It. is entirely inconceivable that the Presi- 
dent, who has frequently advocated “ pitiless publicity ” in the 
discussion of Government affairs; who not very long ago most 
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ardently declared that the Government should be rex 
the control of the people; who on more than one occ. 1 
proclaimed ‘“ the open-door policy ” in the administratioy ,; 
affairs of New Jersey and of the Federal Government : \}),, } 
proclaimed himself and his administration the servants a1 ,; 
the masters of the people—it is decidedly unthinkable tj); ),. 
should have any sympathy with or give his support to | 
motion of a legislative undertaking designed to aceoy))jy 
results diametrically the opposite. Taking our cue from |i. | 
therefore believe it our duty to the American press to ep, 

them with motives as highly patriotic as our own and to 4; 


treat 


them as friends and not as criminals to be dealt with , 


same plane with secret intriguers, conspirators, plotters snd 
spies. [Applause.] 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the genie 


from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pear to be on the floor. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KEetty]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I sent {o th 
Clerk’s desk a few moments ago an amendment which I desired 
to offer, in order to call attention to a phrase or two in the origi 
nal section. It proposes to strike out the words “or communi- 
cating ” in line 5 and the words “ or communicates” in line 6, | 
desire to express my opposition to the dangerous proposition of 
using words which are incapable of exact meaning in a section 
dealing with specific rights guaranteed in the Constitution and 
won at the expense of countless battles and incalculable effort. 

During the general debate I asked a number of gentlemen for 
the meaning of that word “ communicate,” and I could not secure 
a single definition that really defined. I do not believe an exact 
definition of that word “ communicate” as used in this connec- 
tion can be given. Yet it is here to be enforced, and severe 
penalties hinge upon it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am willing to admit that the Constitution pro- 
vides for the exercise of war powers by this Government by 
which any or all steps necessary to self-defense may be taken, 
even though they be expressly prohibited during times of peace. 

I am willing to admit also that the rights of the individual, 
no matter how sacred they may be, must always be subservient 
to the Nation’s welfare. The rights of the individual are not 
rights in any just sense if their exercise endangers the welfare 
and best interests of a majority of the people. 

But admitting all this, it is still true that here is a question of 
policy which is of supreme importance to every citizen in the 
United States: Shall the Congress at this juncture limit freedom 
of speecr, freedom of the press, and freedom of assemblage’ 

I contend that such a policy is unwise and dangerous. ‘This 
measure is called the “espionage” bill and is presumed to be 
intended to punish spies and conspirators and treacherous per 
sons in our midst. But the very reason the activities of these 
persons are dangerous is because they are performed in stealth 
and secrecy. The spy once known and exposed is ro longer a 
menace. Once he is known for what he really is, the possibilities 
of his working harm.are taken away. 

Now, shall we include in such a measure this section which 
compels darkness and secrecy at a time when, above all things, 
light is needed? Shall we say that the people are not to be 
trusted with full knowledge of the conduct of their own Gover! 
ment? While certain military information may well be wit! 
held because of its possible benefits to our enemy, I sim abso 
lutely opposed to a provision which would include many other 
things beside military informaton. I want to see this sect 
stricken out or trimmed to the bone of military news, for there 
never was a time when full knowledge of the conduct of S0v- 
ernment was more needed by Americans than to-day. . 

Men have been afraid of the light in the past but always ' 
has been proven that light is the best disinfectant and te best 
policeman. Scientists agree that the germs of tuberculosis and 
yellow fever can not live in the sunlight. 


The gentleman does not ap 


It is equally true that 
the germs of treason and treachery can not live in (/ sut 
light. If you will turn on the light, you will find that (wre! 
red blood enough in America to withstand any disease (iat 1 
assail it in this hour of peril. [Applause. ] 
I have been interested in reading in Knight's History of ©" 
land a recital of the struggle necessary before street (aml 
could be erected in the streets of London. When the ittel ipt 
was made, in the sixteenth century, every imaginable catasth 
phe was foretold. Thefi, in 1807, when the effort was ! Tr 
substitute gas lights for oil lamps the battle had to be _ 
over again. Men said it would mean the destruction ©! be 
whale-oil industry as well as many other industries « — 
on the oil-lighting system. But the advocates for more | 


de to 
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potter light won, and Knight in describing the victory uses this 
significant statement: 

rhese adventurers in light did more for the prevention of crime than 

. Government had done in centuries, 

Why should we now attempt to cloak any activity of this 
Government in darkness. Should we not rather adopt the pol- 
oy of full and free publicity, trusting: the American people 
«pen they are fully imformed to act in wise and patriotic 
fashion? That attitude would look vastly better in a measure 
to deal with spies and those who love darkness because their 
deeds are evil. F 
“But, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there is an- 
other issue involved in this controversy. We have talked much 
of mobilization during the past few weeks. We have said that 
\merica and all her resources are to be mobilized for the con- 
duct of this war. We have passed the Army bill for the mobili- 
vation of our fighting force. We have passed the bond bill for 
the mobilization of a stupendous sum of money. But equally 
as upportant as these is the mobilization of public opinion. 
The mind and heart and conscience of the American citizenship 
must be brought te bear unitedly upon this great conflict and its 
possibilities. 

That can not be done unless the people know and understand 
exactly what is going on in the departments of their Govern- 
ment. Public opinion can not be sane and wholesome and effec- 
tive unless the facets are known and full freedom given to 
discuss and argue and eriticize. The kind of unity that comes 
from ignorance of the truth and inability to fully consider it is 
a fraudulent unity sure to end in danger and disaster. 

I am not concerned about the rights of the newspapers, but 
I am concerned in the rights of the people to free speeeh and 
free utterance and neither is possible if freedom of the press 
is destroyed or unduly restricted. I am sure that undue inter- 
ference with the rights of free press and free speech will be 
the greatest possible barrier to a mobilization of public opinioa 
in this country. It is natural for any person to be suspicious of 
the hidden and the seeret. -The very fact that any thing is 
kept shrouded in darkness gives reason for doubts and mis- 
givings. If we desire a united and invincible public opinion 
in America, we must make sure that we do not prevent knowl- 
edge being given to the people who must make up the public 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, let us make every true American 
American interests by giving him the truth, upon which to base 
patriotic and efficient action. Merchants used to close their 
shutters at night and put out the lights in the belief that such 
action would prevent the depredations of marauders. But they 
found instead that burglars worked all the more securely behind 
such screens and in such darkness. Now business men find t¢ 
safer t@*leave all lights burning at night, with windows unshut- 
tered. Then every passer-by becomes a watchman and helps 
protect the property from those who would steal or destroy. 

I have listened to gentlemen who declared that any effort 
by those who advocated the principle of universal service in the 
Army bill to defend free speech and free press is inconsistent. 
[ contend, rather, that it is the truest consistency, and that the 
sentleman from California [Mr. Karn] is abolutely consistent 
When he favors both, as he has just done. 

We stand on the fundamental principle that every citizen 
owes a sacred obligation to serve his country. It is not a mat- 
ter of choice but of obligation. The Government, representing 
all the people, must decide what the service shall be. But the 
very fact that that Government, as the agent of all the people, 
shall have that power carries with it the obligation that the 
Government shall work only in the open, so that its creator, the 
people, shall know and ynderstand every action taken. I am 
hot afraid of centralized power as long as the people remain 
master of those who use the power. And if they are to remain 
ole dee must be enlightened and possessed of full knowl- 
poe they have no way of forming wise and intelligent 
ight let us trust the people. Let us provide more 
vitel o 7 ae less. Over every place where public business of 
aie m4 a a to the publie is transacted let us place the 
in Seimei 5 ere be light.” Instead of keeping proper public 
copained 1 toe the people I believe we should establish an 
keep the pu ee bureau, whose entire duty would be to 
Governanneat tat of America informed of the conduct of this 
possession oe every detail, except only those military facts, 

The re whieh might be of help to the enemy. 
have the right oe not afraid of even bitter facts and they 
of this w ght to know both good news and bad as the progress 

ar continues. They know, and this Congress should 
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know as well, that it is the “truth which alone ean make men 
free.” [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], a member of the committee. 

Mr. CARRAWAY, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. 
there is no opportunity within the limits of the time assigned 
me to discuss the constitutionality of this section. I shall con- 
tent myself by saying that I have no doubt of its eonstitution- 
ality. I think those gentlemen who talk about the uneonstitu- 
tionality of this provision are merely opposed to the policy of 
the law. They do not fear the law may be unconstitutional 
but do fear it may be constitutional, and those who violate it 
will not be protected by the Constitution. [Applause.} 
strikes me as the most absurd thing of which I ever heard—and 
I have heard some very absurd things since I have been a 
Member of this House—that because the editors are patriotic 
and are going to abide by a reasonable censorship they ought 
not therefore to be humiliated by having a law passed forbid 
ding them to publish those things harmful to the country and 
helpful to the enemy. 

Carry that argument to its logical conclusion and you reach 
this situation: I take it that no Member intends to steal hogs 
I am presuming, as I have no information [laughter]—and yet 
each of you live in a State that makes it a felony to steal hogs. 
Did I hear the gentleman from Missouri address me? 

Mr. MEEKER. No; I was talking to the gentleman beside me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We live so near Missouri we had 
that among our first statutes. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. BORLAND. And the gentleman expected to get his hogs 
back? 

Mr. CARAWAY. We never would have had them to get back 
if we had neglected passing this statute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. ‘The gentleman was born in Missouri—- 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; I have told the gentleman that 1] 
was born in Missouri, but I left there when I was 6 weeks 
old. I would have gone sooner if I had realized where IL was. 
[Laughter.] I was not a precocious child. [Laughter.}| But 
the thing I was trying to say is that the newspapers take the 
position that they ought to be above the law, because they 
intend to be patriotic. That was the argument made by the 
gentleman from California |Mr. KAHN] a moment ago, that to 
keep this section in the bill would be impugning the motives of 
the newspapers. It is no more an imputation against their 
patriotism than it is against all of us to put in the bill that 
you shall not communicate information hurtful to this country 
and helpful to the enemy. But I started to say each of you live 
in a State where hog stealing is a felony, and yet I hardly think 
you look upon that law as a reflection on yourself. 

What is the difference and what came over the spirit of your 
dreams so suddenly? One of the gentlemen who moved to 
strike out the provision was in the committee one day only, and 
that was the day we agreed to this section. The other gentie- 
man who said that the committee ought to be a committee on 
punctuation was there a part of one day, and he it was that 
wanted to put in a comma where somebody else had put a 
semicolon. [Laughter.] 

What is the use of deceiving yourselves, gentlemen; and why 
shed so many tears over the freedom of the press and talk 
about the newspaper editors’ patriotism being impugned by this 
proposed law? If your arguments were sound, the other provi- 
sions of the bill impute a lack of patriotism and a lack of honor 
to every citizen under the flag, because the bill forbids everyone 
giving hurtful information to our enemies. If your arguimeiut is 
sound and should prevail here, we ought to wipe off our statute 
books all criminal laws, because a law against murder would be 
an imputation against the peaceable citizenship of the country 
who need no law ¢o0 keep them from committing murder, You 
ean ‘not be consistent if you say this section imputes bad and 
disloyal motives to newspaper editors and does not impugn the 
motives of everyone else, and therefore you will exempt fron: its 
operations the newspapers. 

You gentlemen who have so ardently defended the newspapers 
say that there are things newspapers should not and will not 
publish. I am going to say this, that no honest newspaper 
editor who is willing to abide by a reasonable censorship, a 
reasonable restraint of his liberty to publish those things help- 
ful to the enemy and hurtful to the country, is going to object 
to a law that says that those who are not willing shall be com- 
pelled to do so. I say, with all due deference to you gentlemen 
who differ with me, that newspapers denouncing this proposed 
law is the strongest argument that has been offered for its 
passage, because if they do not intend to publish those things 
which in the judgment of the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy in a time of war may be hurtful to us, why do they 
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object to this law which merely seeks to prevent its being done? 
As I said before, we have laws on the statute books against 
larceny and against murder, and yet nobody has heard honest 
people complaining that these laws are a reflection on them 
because these laws say they shall not steal and shall not com- 
mit murder. How any newspaper man who is willing to be 
patriotic and preserve the secrets of his country should object 
to a law that says if others do not do it they shall be punished 
is more than I can understand. It is not consistent. 

It comes with special bad grace from the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] to talk about the patriotic impuises of 
the newspaper men, that they ought not to be subject to a law 
like this because it imputes to them a lack of patriotism, when 
a week ago he appealed to us to deny to the patriotic American 
citizens an opportunity to volunteer as soldiers but to take 
them by conscription. Certainly it is as much a reflection on the 
manhood of this country to deny them this privilege and to 
draft them into the Army as it is on the newspapers to say 
we are going by law to prevent them publishing those things 
thought to be helpful to our enemies and hurtful to our own 
country to have published, 

Mr. IGOK. Perhaps the press wants to volunteer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They want to volunteer advice, and much of 
that is often hurtful and untrustworthy. I do not understand 
the attitude of gentlemen who take the position that we should 
take from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 young men by draft—and I am 
not complaining of that law, for I voted for it—take them by 
force if necessary and send them out on the firing line to de- 
fend our country and then expose them to needless perils by 
giving advance information as to their number, equipment, and 
things helpful to their enemy by permitting such things to be 
published to the world. I say that the newspaper that wants to 
give that sort of information and objects to a law forbidding it 
doing so, and threatens to disobey such a law if enacted, is 
bordering dangerously near to treason. If you are going to com- 
pel the young men of this country to offer their lives as a 
sacrifice and bare their breasts to death in the forefront of bat- 
tle, if you are going to expose them to all the perils incident to 
war, why, in the name of God, are you not willing to give to 
them what protection that may come to them by preventing 
newspapers or anyone else from advising the enemy and giving 
him information that will make our boys’ position more perilous 
and our country less safe and secure? [Applause.] How can 
you reconcile your attitude, gentlemen, in voting to send young 
men by draft to the front and then, merely because some news- 
paper published in your district is opposed to being regulated, 
come here, and by your vote seek to deny those young men that 
protection that comes by having the secrets of the military de- 
partment kept from the enemy? Can you afford to do it? 
Would you be willing that a newspaper should publish any- 
thing through which any young man sent by law to the front 
should lose his life by reason of the information so published? 
Can you pay that price? We all know who read history at all 
that the campaigns of the Civil War were destroyed almost in 
every instance by newspapers. 

Newspaper correspondents went with every army, and as 
a consequence we had political generals and we fought political 
campaigns, and there are thousands upon thousands of un- 
marked graves in this country between this city and the 
capital of the Confederacy that were dug by correspondents’ 
pens. Can you afford to say that because newspapers want 
to be permitted to demonstrate their patriotism and abuse 
those who seek to compel a reasonable observance of our coun- 
try’s requirements you are going to let them go without any 
restriction in order that they, perchance, may speak well of 
you? The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] in- 
sists there is some kind of censorship now, and the only ob- 
jection he seemed to have to it is that some man named 
Price has been appointed to a place of power in it. I do not 
know anything about that. If what I have read of Price be 
true, I certainly should regret it if he has been appointed on 
any board of censors; then how much better is it to have a law 
which defines these things about which regulations may be 
made, so that everyone may know what is forbidden, than to 
give to irresponsible persons the power, to censor every bit of 
the news that goes to the people of this country of the armies 
on the European battle front. I would rather have a respon- 
sible head than to have an irresponsible censorship, and if you 
do not object to regulation you can not afford to vote to strike 
out section 4. [Applause.] : 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEyY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire now to dis- 
euss the merits of the bill, but I do desire to state for the. in- 
formation of the House that I have within less than three 
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minutes talked with Mr. Creel. He advises me tls: P 
has not been given and will not be given any posit 
nection with the existing censorship, nor, so far «<x 
touching any other censorship board that may be , ed 
say that because I think it is due to the House in yj, : :; 
has been said, in order that a personal equation 
brought into this discussion. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. . 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to i), 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. 

Mr. BORLAND— 

How can I speak thee, or thy power express, 
Thou god of our idolatry, the Press? 

A fountain at which drink the good and wise 
Or an ever-bubbling spring of endless lies; 
Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is of thee. 

Our fathers of the Constitution wisely provided for {ho fy 
dom of the press. Jefferson has said, as the Speaker 
us, that a government without newspapers is worse thy yews. 
papers without government. Yet we must recollect that thy 
clause of the Constitution giving freedom of the press, lik 
other provisions for liberty in that document, does jot 
license. It is coupled in the same clause with the provision 
for freedom of speech, and if one section of this bill 
stricts freedom of speech and communication is in vii 
the Constitution the other is. Section 4 can no more j 
upon that provision of the Constitution than the other 
relating to the communication of information injurious 
Government by anyone. I want to say, gentlemen, tha 
eight years in which I have served in this House I have had 
my full share of newspaper criticism. I have never found it 
necessary in that time to rise to a question of personal privilege, 
nor to attack nor comment upon the statement of any newspaper 
in regard to public affairs. I think it is one of the most 
able privileges of the American public life that public me: 
subject to that criticism, and I would not want to se 
away. 

I realize also very fully that the newspapers in the last few 
days or in the last few weeks during this emergency hive place 
upon themselves a most remarkable as well as a inmost | Linder 
patriotism in the matter vf censorship to which they hs 
tarily submitted. I know of many ecases—not many, but | 
know of enough—where facts of great value to the Gov ent 
have been within the knowledge of the newspaper com ni 
ents, and they knew that they were not to publish them and 
did not publish them. That is true to-day. I 
instance to-day within my own knowledge of facts within th 
knowledge of newspapers which might be injurious if publishe: 
and which the press has refrainefl from mentioning. Put, as the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], a member of thi 
committee, says, laws are not made for those high-minded men 
who voluntarily obey the law, and laws are not made for those 
high-minded and reputable newspapers which volunt:r! 
to a censorship. I can not see how that class of 
can object to the restraining force of law against 
ferent class. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes, if I have the time. [ ha\ 
but I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I was going to ask the gentile 
tween enumerated subjects the discussion of whi 
prohibited and the elimination of all of section 4 the + 
has any choice if that c<lternative were presented to | 

Mr. BORLAND. If that alternative were preseniod, |W! 
say quickly to my friend I would choose the enumeration ratle 
than the elimination of the section, but I do hot 
enumeration would. be feasible at this time. It se to! 
that this provision bears so little disadvantage upon tie News 
papers, as compared with a real censorship, that not be 
attacked successfully on that ground. é‘ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minu! 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk be read in my tile. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk wil! rl 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Demps#y: Page 36, lines 1 to 
after the word “war,” in line 3, strike out the rest ol 
all of line 4; after the word “ which,” in line 7, strike ou Racy 
“in his judgment”; after the word “enemy,” in line ae 
hereby prohibited’: and strike out the first three word 


hich re- 
lution of 
nfringe 
Ser tioy S 
to the 


t in the 





Cou ve all 


| the 


‘any such prohibition,” and insert in place thereof “ (his 

Mr. DYER. . Mr. Speaker, can we have the sectic 
as it. would read if amended as proposed by thie 
that were agreed to? — 


reported 


oe man, it 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. I only want to speak for a moment, and I 
om perfectly Willing. 
he Clerk read as follows : 

wine any national emergency resulting from a war to which the 
ee States is & party, or from threat of such a war, the publishing 

mi pmunicating of, or the attempt e publish or communicate, any 

mation relating to the national defense which is of such character 

ne at ig or might be useful to the enemy is hereby prohibited. Who- 
(hat “jolates any such prohibition shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than . 
“yy DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I do not care 
»» nor shall I attempt to discuss the merits of this section, I 
jid that this morning, so far as I cared to do so. I only want 
ty address myself to the proposition of the amendment. I said 
‘his morning, and I repeat now, I believe that I will vote 
winst this section When it comes up; but if it is to prevail, 
I don it think that the decision whether certain acts constitute 
» crime should be left to the discretion of any one man. I thfnk 
what are crimes should be fixed and defined by the proper legis- 
lative body, and that whether a crime has been committed 
should be a matter to be determined in the usual manner and 
hy the usual tribunals. Now, since I spoke this morning, the 
chairman of the committee has offered an amendment which, 
I will admit, is more acceptable than the provision in the 
rinted bill. 
The amendment provides that the President may by proclama- 
tion declare certain things to be prohibited. He shall enumerate, 
in other words. Now, that is less objectionable, because then the 
public are advised what are crimes and when they are commit- 
ting crimes, but I think that is objectionable in this way: It 
(oes not allow Congress to define crimes. We are the lawmaking 
power, and we are giving to the Executive the power to deter- 
mine, sometimes in advance, that something shall be a crime— 
some unenumerated, some speculative, some uncertain, some 
problematical thing—which we can only guess at now. This 
proposition should stand here fully upon its own basis, and if it 
is a crime to communicate things which may be of benefit to 
the enemy that should be prohibited and be prohibited by the 
lawmaking power. We should not say that at some future time 
some officer, no matter who he may be, may determine that cer- 
tain things shall be crimes and those things be punished. The 
discretion resides with us, and we might not at all agree with 
this officer, however elevated his position, in what he considers 
tobe a crime. It was well pointed out by the minority leader 
that the very thing that he might consider to be inadvisable and 
even criminal we might as a body, in the patriotic exercise of our 
discretion, believe to be the things which should be encouraged 
instead of being prohibited. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the amendment which has 
been offered and reported is pending? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dempsey] ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; it is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I understand it has been reported and is 
pending, offered as a substitute, I suppose, to the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

‘ Ee pro tempore. The Chair did not understand 
that way. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick}. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr, Speaker, I offer this as a substitute 
for the pending amendment and ask that it be read in my 
‘me, I will only speak for a moment. 
aah a pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 

The Clerk read as follows: 


wu 7 offered by Mr. McCormick : Page 36, section 4, strike out 
enemy om a and all.of line 8 up to and including the words “ to the 
tion, OF dra yc Ubstitute the following: “ Movements, numbers, descrip- 
the Unit ae of any armed force, ship, aircraft, or war material of 
naval or m in or with respect to the plans for the conduct of any 
undertaken tee operations, or with respect to any work or measures 
defense of Fa = conducted with or intended for the fortification or 
tacts by the 'y place prior to the publication or communication of such 
» oy The Government directly or by its authority.” 


aie ORMICK. Mr, Speaker, the issue before the House 
ar tot 4 apparently will resolve itself into three distinct 
ciple af - st, whether the House shall prefer to uphold the prin- 
Y the cons Ou a8 originally drawn or the substitute offered 
wheth Sentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess]; or, second, 
to strikg -) Seuss more probable at this juncture, it shall decide 
the ean ut all of section 4; or, third, whether it shall adopt 

principle embodied in the amendment which I have offeréd, 
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Let me disclaim actual authorship of this amendment. It is 
based on the amended bill in the Senate, and is the handiwork 
of others beside myself. The question is whether there shall be 
no censorship of publication or whether matters which may be 
published and therefore discusséd shall be entirely within the 
discretion of the Executive, or wiaether Congress shall try at 
least to enumerate subjects regarding which publication may be 
prohibited. And before I conclude I confess frankly that enu- 
meration can not be exact; that if objection were made to this 
amendment that it did not exactly cover the ground the objee- 
tion would be sound. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is familiar, I presume, with 
the fact that in the original bill, introduced in the last Congress, 
prepared by the department, this section followed the plan sug- 
gested by the gentleman of enumerating certain things. So it 
is really the plan approved by the department, and what is in 
this bill really never has had the approval of the department. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Well, one might say a physician pre- 
scribed infinitesimal doses of strychnine, but that the gentleman 
would have the patient consume a tomato can full of it. There 
is a difference. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman’s enumeration does not in- 
clude the sailing of merchant vessels, information concerning 
which might be very useful to the enemy. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Ships, without qualification. 

Mr. PLATT. That is so worded that it seems to refer to public 
ships only. 

Mr. McCORMICK, I think not; but I have expressly dis- 
claimed infallibility for the text of this amendment; but if the 
House were to consider it seriously I should say that Members 
of more experience than I should essay to make the enumera- 
tion more perfect than that which is herein contained. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STArrorp]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, lacking one year of a century 
and a quarter, we are attempting for the first time to amend and 
extend the neutrality laws that have been declared by eminent 
writers on international law to be the greatest contribution to 
public law that the United States has given to the civilized 
world. The clause under consideration involves, as I consider 
it, not only the liberty of the press but the liberty of the people. 

War has been on, or dinlomatic relations have been broken 
off, for more than a month, and yet we find the press, regard- 
less of the attitude which they took prior to the severance of 
diplomatic relations, loyally supporting the Government. Papers 
printed in the German language that prior to the war or the 
severance of diplomatic relations took decided stand in favor 
of our keeping out of the foreign embroglio have in editorial 
expressions since, and many times, stated they intend to give 
loyal support to the Government. 

The objection to this provision does not lie necessarily in the 
abuse that may result from its enactment. We can agree that 
in its enforcement it may not be abused, but the objection that 
I have, and a serious objection, is the fear of the offending that 
will be created in the minds of all the newspaper publishers of 
the country that if it is enacted they may incur the displeasure 
of censors, and, more, be guilty of a crime. That can result only 
in throttling the freedom of the press, which is essential to the 
maintenance of our liberty. Before we do that, there should 
be some showing made on the part of members of the committee 
that such plenary power is needed. Not an instance has been 
cited by any member of the committee that calls for an abridgment 
of the constitutional inhibition inserted shortly after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution.to make the Constitution secure in the 
faith of the States which had adopted it; that one thing above 
all others should not be infringed, and that is the inviolability 
of the freedom of discussion by the press. 

But this law as it is written seeks to apply not only to the 
present emergency but seeks to extend through all time; and 
I for one am unwilling to surrender even the amended form, as 
suggested by the chairman of the committee, to some one who 
may be such an autocrat as will rule this country with such a 
power that the people will not know the exact conditions that 
are existing in time of war. During all our previous wars, in 
the Civil War when feeling ran high on both sides in the border 
States, the press was not muzzled by fear of offending any auto- 
cratic censor in.publishing criticisms on the conduct of the war; 
and I believe such an enactment now is fraught with danger 
to the free exercise of our liberty. 
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Why, if you look at the practical side, you will agree there is 
no possibility at the present time, under existing discontinuance 
of wireless communication and the cutting of cables with Ger- 
many, that any information inimical to the country’s welfare 
ean reach the enemy. Therefore, I submit, what is the need at 
this time of curbing the freedom of the press, the press of the 
public and the people, by adopting something that has not been 
shown as necessary up to the present time. 

Mr. PLATT. How does the gentleman know that all the pos- 
sibilities of communicating by wireless have been shut off? 

Mr. STAFFORD. By the reading of the public press imme- 
diately following the breaking of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, When it was acknowledged that Germany was without 
any information as to the ground upon which the diplomatic 
relations were broken off for more than two weeks. And I know 
that, se far as information concerning submarine warfare is 
concerned, Great Britain is so potential in controlling the news 
us to submarine warfare that we have been deprived not only of 
ihe true facts but the facts have been misrepresented, in order 
to mislead not only the people of Great Britain but the people 
of the United States as to the destructive character of the Ger- 
man submarine warfare. This may be justified on the ground 
that the information may be useful to the enemy, but we want 
no such policy of restricted and untruthful news. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. ; 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
mun from Texas |Mr. SLAYDEN],. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. May I ask the gentleman if I can possibly 
have 10 minutes? 

Mr. GARD. I have no authority other than that delegated to 
ue by the chairman, but I think we can take care of the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very well. Relying on that, I will try to get 
through in less than 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it would be audacious in me 

to undertake the discussion of a constitutional question. I am 
not a lawyer. I do not view things through a lawyer's eye. 
jut I have repeatedly read the Constitution, and I have re- 
cently read and reread the 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
which say, among other wise things, that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the right of free speech and the freedom of 
the press. They do not say that Congress shall make some !aw 
or some sort of law, but they say Congress shall make no law 
abridging the right of free speech and the freedom of the 
press—no law whatever. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have talked with some of my friends 
here to-day about this bill, exchanging views, and I have 
found that some of them who went down with me to defeat 
last week in the support of the principle of a volunteer army, 
but who are naturally and instinctively opposed to any such 
abridgment of the right of free speech and the freedom of 
the press were yet strongly tempted, so they said, to punish 
the press because of its inconsistent attitude. You have al- 
rezdy had pointed out to you several times by the Speaker and 
other gentlemen in a forceful way how the press, less than 10 
days ago, was raving almost in its demands that the Congress 
of the United States, no matter what individual Members might 
think. must abandon its views, abase this body, and abdicate 
its dignity as a coordinate branch of the Government, and do 
what it was commanded to do. I felt a little sore myself be- 
enuse of the position of the newspapers, but I can not yield 
to the temptation to punish anybody if that involves the 
abandonment of a serious and lifelong conviction, as my belief 
in the first amendment to the Constitution is, and I think it is, 
perhaps, the most important of all the sections in that docu- 
ment. The press is right in this demand for unabridged freedom 
to publish. 


Tf we do abandon free speech, if we do abridge the freeden: 
of the press, we strike at the very fundamentals of free gov- 
ernment; and, Mr. Speaker, too many blows have already deen 
aimed in that direction. Let us adopt the policy of universal 
military service; let us militarize this Government, and then 
deprive the press of the freedom of publishing its views and 
reaching the public in that way, and deprive the individual citi- 
zen of the right of agitation and the expression of his views. 
and the way will have been made plain and easy for some desput 
of the future. 

It is too great a danger. We are fixing political policies that: 
will probably endure in our country. We have virtually agreefl 
to a military policy which, I believe, is full of danger, but 
which IT am now convinced will be the policy of the future. 1 
know that it is the project that military men have had in their 
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May 3 
minds for many years past. I have talked it ov, 
I know their view on that question, and while | Sis lacie 
to the press all the freedom of publication that a 
think its ways should be amended in many partie... 
My friend from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] Was telling mo 4 
morning of a conversation that he had yesterday y+), ~ 


tinguished editor of an eastern newspaper, who ¢, 
terly about this bill and denounced it and said | 
pass; that it was a blow at the liberties of the pe 

My Kansas friend suggested to him that the 
fair on this question, as well as on many other: 
gave only one side of a controverted question in 
he asked the editor to compare the conduct of tho \ 
papers with those of Great Britain, which in 41) ; 
debates in that country over the question of conseriy; f 
angi from day to day, presented both sides of it and the «, 
ments made by both the opponents and proponents of {ho yy. 
ure. The New York editor—there, unwittingly, I ayy civiys ji 
location, which I did not intend to do, and I will cay “tho + 
of this eastern newspaper ’—said, “Yes: the now 
the two countries are run on a different policy. © 
chiefly for the purpose of propaganda, of promoting 
ticular object. They are run for the purpose of mold 
opinion ’—that was his exact phrase—* while the 
Great Britain undertake to publish the news and ¢ 
ef a controverted question.” I hope that some 1 
this country some time will undertake to give us publicati 
on that model, giving us the news, and telling both sides o 
tions, and leaving to American citizens the privilege of ) 
up their minds on those questions. 

Now, I want to say a word about the censorship. A fi vs 
ago I had the pleasure of meeting an official of this Gover 
ment, an official belonging to one of the military brav and he 
was discussing the question of the censorship. He was heartily 
in favor of it. He had been selected for service in connection 
with it, representing one branch of the military service. Hi 
said, “I think that the model censorship was that conducted 
by Maj. Blank at Blank during the Spanish-American War. His 
idea of censorship was to suppress everything, and it 
invariable rule when documents, letters, papers, or 
came into his hands to pigeonhole everything.” He did not 
censor it. His censorship was not intelligent. He disobeyed the 
orders that had put him there, because a censorship, as I under: 
stand it, involves discretion as to what should not go through 
what might give aid and comfort to the enemy, and what is harm 
less_and necessary in the general conduct of business and th 
spread of information which the people are entitled to. I sug 
gested to him that that man ought to have been court-martialed 
for disobedience of orders or dismissed from the ser 
stupidity. 

I know of but one case parallel to his. A friend of mine w! 
visited Russia a few years ago told me that when he got to the 
border books that he had taken along to entertain himself o! 
the road were taken away, and when they were returned 
a few days pages here and there were blacked out so (hat! 
could not be read. ; 

He had a copy of an illustrated London newspaper, 
was taken from him, and when brought back to hii the who 
of the last page had been blacked out so that i n 
sible to decipher a single word. It piqued his 
fixed in his memory the date of the paper, and when 
back to a free country he bought a copy of that 
found that the last page was a huge advertisemen! 
that the Czar of all the Russias used Pears soap. [! 
Now, that is on a par with the intelligence of |! 
that will be conducted in this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
minute and a half of his 10 minutes. ; 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield one minute to the ; 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the proce 
which took place in the Chamber to-day when the ! ren! 

mission visited the House may be inserted in tle D 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentlema 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recoxp | 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ’ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield to the gentleman !) 
{Mr. LAGvuarRptIA] one minute. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, it has been + 
of the gentlemen on the committee that the new- 
eity, New York, were under a misapprehension, © \" 
had in mind the original -bill. E 
papers of New York City, and especially the New 
can and Eyening. Journal, have in the last three 
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and in their news columns, presented fairly and 
the bill as presented by the committee and now 
ussion, The people understand the bill and know of 
s made by the committee. The New York Journal 
»] American, and the papers published by Mr. Hearst throughout 
 owntry, have asked for expressions from their readers on 
and the response has been that in three days 600,000 
have signed a petition protesting against this measure, 
[Ap- 


editorially 
accurately 
under dist 


the change 


the coun 
the bill, 
sich I have this day formally presented to this House. 
eee OLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
“rleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am 
not only in favor of striking this section out of the bill but I 
iolieve this Government should make a request, if not a demand, 
anon our allies that the system of censorship now exercised 
nd that has been exercised by them should be removed. if 
M ‘ship that has been exercised has worked well in 





Europe, I am quite sure that it will not work well in the United 
States. That it has been a failure in Europe was voiced in 
the House of Commons day before yesterday, when it was said 


hy one high in authority that England had made a great mis- 
usoring the press and keeping the facts away from 
and that in his opinion the people should be taken 
, the confidence of the Government. I believe that in this 
‘ ours that will be demanded. I believe we should 
not only know what is going on with reference to our own 
country, in so far as the facts are concerned in which the public 
are all alike interested, but that we should also know what is 
on over on the other side with reference to the armies 
f the allies. If that had been the rule, we would not be in the 
dark to-day as to whether the war in Russia is at an end. If 
that had been the rule, the conditions would not have prevailed 
as have been cited, that the Russian soldiers had been battling 
on their front for a year before they knew that England was 
even engaged in the war. If that had been the rule, we would 
not to-day be in the dark with reference to the financial condi- 
tioa of Italy. If that had been the rule, we would not be in the 
dark to-day with reference to the exact condition prevailing 
throughout all the countries that are now our allies. We would 
know whether the submarine is destroying an ineonsiderable 
number of vessels, aS Was reported some weeks ago, cr whether 
it is destroying vessels in such alarming proportions that the 
very existence of France and England is threatened and the 
safety of the United States seriously menaced, as reported 
to-day. 

And there is this thing that we should consider, that the 
American people are an independent people, boasting of their 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press since this Govern- 
ment was founded, and they will not easily submit to being kept 
in the dark. They feel that if they are furnishing the money 
to carry on this war they are entitled to know something of its 
conduct; and this law, innocent as it may appear, innocent as 
it may be intended except as to those who willfully commit 
crune, as such laws always have been in the past, will be an 
instrument of tyranny in the hands of tyrants. Gen. Grant 
in his memoirs says considerable with reference to the trouble 
that Was caused by reason of this character of law from 1861 
‘o 1865. He says that at no time from the beginning of his 
seneralship to the close of that war did he ever issue an order 
that a single private individual should be imprisoned, yet that 
i great portion of his time was occupied in releasing men from 
prison who, it was said, were imprisoned because of his orders, 
a given no such orders. That will be the trouble with 

S law, 
wont of you no doubt have read that volume entitled “The 
ther fo During the War of the Rebellion.” I wish 
shi Papal, Member of this Congress might read of the hard- 
us al trials, the cruelties innumerable heaped upon private 
oe : and citizens throughout this country. _It is not so 
sent aw as it is the abuse of that law. I believe we have 
that oe os statute books ample protection against infractions 
whieh ay. - Regen = by the press of the United States and 
tuieali = be punished. They are liable to prosecution for 
a beivate rien liable to prosecution in the same manner that 
what they walla ig is liable, and it occurs to me that unless 
should have a is dangerously near or akin to treason they 
the iedlies - iberty to exercise their own censorship as to 
the publin judgment they employ in giving information to 
0 belae 4 ¢ 8 has been said upon this floor—and it strikes me 
Callen oe orceful argument—the American people, who are 
of this war wa only to give of their billions for the prosecution 
ee oa ut who will be called upon to give their millions 

» Should know something of what is going on at the front. 


take in ¢ 


the people, 


country ¢ 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably opposed to 
the enactment of any law that will place in the hands of any 
man, no matter who he may be—President or what he may be— 
the power to say what constitutes a crime. If this section 
remains in the bill the President of the United States will have 
such power. What we need more than anything else is to have 
all the liberty of criticism that the people of the United States 
have a right to expect to enjoy, not only by individuals but 
through the press. What we need is to know every movement 
of the troops, whether they are being fed properly, whether 
they are being clothed properly, whether they are being given 
the accommodations they ought to have in the camp or in the 
fleld, and whether the war is being conducted as it should be 
conducted ; whether the men in command are qualified to com- 
mand, and whether they are conducting their commands with 
wisdom or with unwisdom. Such information as this ought to 
be in the possession of the people who fight the war and who 
pay the bills. But if this section is allowed to remain in the 
bill no such information will be permitted to be given to the 
American people. 

If we expect the confidence of the people and their enthusias- 
tic support in the conduct of the war, we must take them into 
the confidence of the Government. They are entitled to know 
what the Government is doing. The Government is made by 
the people and for the people. I do not believe it ought to be 
considered the people are made for the Government; that the 


Government should be supreme; that no person living in the 
land has the right to know what the Government is doing. 


Censorship to the extent provided for in this section of, the 
bill is unjust. It is un-American; it is against freedom; and 
it is against the liberty for which we are fighting. While we 
are fighting to establish the democracy of the world, we ought 
not to do the thing that will establish autocracy in America. 
[Applause.] I know of nothing that we can do that will come 
more nearly to establishing an autocracy than the enactment of 
a law which places it within the power of the President of the 
United States to say what constitutes a crime. 

We are all ready to uphold the hands of the President in 
his conduct of the war, but we do not want to make the Presi- 
dent so far superior to every other ruler on earth that the 
people of the country over which he rules will be barred from 
the expression of opinion as to the character of the rule that he 
gives. [Applause.] 

The widest latitude should be given to the press to criticize 
graft, crooked contracts, extravagance in the conduct of the 
war, bad management of the Government, excessive expendi- 
tures in all lines, and every sort of criticism that will tend to 
let the administration know that it is not the only thing that 
lives on the American Continent. [Applause.] We want this 
war conducted successfully, and I believe it can not be success- 
fully conducted unless the people are given all the information 
that will lead them to the conclusion that the war is being 
fought with a singleness of purpose, that purpose being to de- 
velop that system of government not only in this country but 
throughout the world that means rule by the people. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, one of the dangers that faces people 
in time of war is that under stress of emergency we are apt to 
do things that will forfeit fundamental principles. We are in 
danger of sweeping away in an hour’s time institutions of a 
century's building, which cost blood and treasure to establish. 
That situation is now presented here. One of the fundamental 
principles of our Government is that organic law which recog- 
nizes the absolute freedom of the press as well as of speech, to 
secure which I thinke the most heated debate in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, known as the Federal Convention, was con- 
ducted. At the very outset of our nationality this was the 
prime object of our aspiration as a Nation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like for the gentleman to define 
what the freedom of the press is under the Constitution, because 
it all hangs on that. Does that mean that there can be no 
restriction or limitation? 

Mr. FESS. In freedom of the press I, do not mean what 
might be called the license to do anything you please without 
regard to the effect of it. That feature is not involved here. 
What I mean is that the individual who wants to say something, 
or the editor who wants te write, can exercise the freedom 
to give what is in his mind with the understanding that he will 
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have to meet whatever gunishment will come through his hav- 
ing violated any right the violation of whiclht might be regarded 
us an injury to the public. Here the remedy is in prosecution 
and not in injunction. We now have our remedy against im- 
proper publication, but that is far from muzzling free speech. 
What T am concerned about is that we ought not to pass a law 
fixing a penalty for its violation without first deciding what 
the law is. We propose here to attach a heavy penalty for vio- 
lation of a law which is not yet defined. We here propose to 
give to an individual the power to say what the thing is to 
which that penalty must be applied. We certainly can not do 
that. There is no crime outside of statutory enactment, and to 
delegate its designation otherwise is extraconstitutional. When 
I argue for the freedom of the press I do it not for the sake 
of the publishers; they may not deserve it. EF am not speaking 
from the standpoint of the editor. If I were to follow sentiment 
instead of judgment I would most likely put on the muzzle, in 
view of the recent intolerance of the press on behalf of an inhu- 
man philosophy. I care nothing about that. I am speaking 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the country, upon the 
effect of abridging the freedom of the press, and its ultimate 
effect upon publie opinion, I think to bridle the press in order 
to keep from the public facts that some one thinks ought not to 
he made publie would be a remedy that is vastly worse than the 
(lisease that you are trying te cure. It is net too much informa- 
tion that hurts; it is the misinformation of a censored press 
that the country must avoid. What the country has the right 
to know is the true situation. There is no comment upon this 
need more powerful than that of Lord Beresford recently on 
the submarine situation. It is not the real situation England 
and Ameriea suffer from but the lack of true information 
touching the submarine that makes it a sensitive question both 
for England and America. We have the right to know the 
facts, and if you will prevent it through authority given to 
somebody to say that at this time my judgment suggests that it 
ought not to be uttered, it will be a dangerous step, because that 
judgment may be changed to-morrow and be different to-day 
from what it was yesterday. [Applause.] Judgment too fre- 
quently is shaped in the current of events, which is constantly 
changing, 

There is nothing so fallible as individual judgment, and it 
seems to me that what we ought to guard against is writing a 
law in a time of war that will be in total contravention to the 
very principle for which the Nation struggled long and hard, 
and which was set out as the very first and foremost of all the 
famous code of human rights under government. The freedom 
of speech and of the press’ stands as the real palladium of our 
liberties, and it was written in the organie law as fundamental. 
It is the first amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

If I had time it would be a delight to indicate the struggle 
in the constitutional convention between two schools of political 
thought. One school was led by Thomas Jefferson, although 
not in the convention, but through the man who represented 
him, Mr. Madison. He was 'the country’s greatest exponent of 
liberty in government; hence his insistence upon a bill of rights 
as a part of the Constitution. The question came up whether 
this bill of rights demanded by the Jeffersenian sehool should 
be made a part of the Constitution or omitted entirely. There 
were those who contended that these rights should be written 
in the Constitution as a part of the instrument proper. Then 
another school insisted such a pronouncement had no place in 
2a democracy or republic. Mr. Hamilton said there is- no sach 
thing as a bill of rights in a republic, because: a bill of’ rights 
presupposes a king, the possessor of sovereign rights, giving 
rights: to the people, and sueh rights as the people would not 
have unless the king gave them to the people. But in this 
eountry, he contended, the people are the sovereign power; and 
the bill of rights would be the people giving rights to the people, 
or the sovereign power conferring upon themselves rights-whieh 
they already had, which would be inconsisStent in a government 
by the people or in a republican form of government. 

This debate ran for several days. However, the contention 
was not whether the people should possess the rights afterwards 
written in the Bill of Rights, but simply whether these rights 
should be designated in the organic law to insure their enjoy- 
ment by the people. The Jeffersonians demanded them written 
in the covenant. The Hamiltonians resisted it as unnecessary. 
At last a compromise was reached. They agreed to omit the 
bill of rights as a part of the original instrument proper or as 
a fundamental part of the Constitution, but they made it 
specific that the States, upon their ratification, should suggest 
in the form of amendments what these rights should ‘be. Al- 
most every State made suggestions, The sum total covered all 
the suggested rights. Consequently, the States recommended 
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many amendments which were classified by the {iy- 
Congress in 1791. 

As I now recall the historical facts; these amendments «.. 
classified under 12 heads by the First Congress ang «jy, a 
as any other amendment is: submitted, to the people for ras ’ 
cation. Of the 12 thus voted on 10 were ratified. ano ... 
became a part of the fundamental law of the lan jy jr; 
Amongst those are the ones relating to freedom of & 
of the press and the right to worship God and {) 
assemble and petition the Government. This inhipition 
Congress. to abridge the freedom of. the press is noi the i 
first by accident. It was even then regarded as of the hones, 
importance. There were nine others that followed, every ayes, 
secure: to the individual the right, without which it ecyiq »,, 
be secured, according to the Jeffersonian schoo! of tho yon: 
Those 10 amendments, though not in the Constitution, are jie 
as fundamentally a part of the Constitution as if they had jou 
written in the fundamental law. I do not want in the he 
the excitement. of war to wipe out to-day a right that has yo 
been questioned but once in a serious vein of mind. In fact. | 
do not want to vote for any law that will abridge any of these 
rights. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it will not be out of place in this diseyssion to 
refresh our minds of one prior attempt to abridge the I 
of. speech and the press, It was back in the Federalist révime. 
when the sedition law was enacted back in 1798. 

Under that law several persons were prosecuted: the : 
famous cases were Matthew Lyon and Thomas (Cooper. Also 
four editors of four important papers were prosecuted—the 
Aurora, of Philadelphia; the Argus, of New York: the Chron- 
icle, of Boston; and the Examiner, of Richmond. 

The revulsion. against this violation of the first amendment 
produced the famous Kentucky resolutions, written by Jefferson, 
and the Virginia resolutions, by Madison. 

It also led to the defeat of the Federalist Party by the Demo- 
erat or Jeffersonian school, which held absolute sway for 59 
years, save two interregnums of 4 years each. 

There is no passion in our nationality stronger than that 
which demands an untrammeled press and free speech. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a Member here who (oes not wis! 
to give unstinted support to the Commander in Chief in tine 
of war. This must not demand of us that we repudiate o 
most sacred fundamentals of democracy. 

This is especially true in a country that is governed by 
public opinion. There is nothing sounder than a public opinion 
based upon facts, undisputed detail of the real situation. There 


is nothing more dangerous among us than a prejudiced public 


treedon 


opinion, based upon ignoranee of realities. What America (e- 
mands and what we have a right to have is the reali situation 
in this war. [ 

The suspicion, strongly supported by continued reversals of 
accounts on the European fronts and the submarine dancer, 


arouses resentment in the American mind. This country will 
demand the truth, no matter whether favorable or otherwise, 
in order that it may provide for the worst. It (emanis [0 
know the Russian situation, that it need not grope in the dark 
If the censor becomes active in expurgation to withold the ‘acts 
and it becomes known to our people, the problem will be 
vastly different from Hutrope; I shall therefore vote asians 
this proposed bridling of the news in the conviction that {t's 
not knowledge but the lack of it that will insure disaster. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Comstock]. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall not take advantage of the opportunity I have to occupy 
even the five minutes of time allotted. I have not the vanity 


to believe that I will be able to say anything tha! has - 
already been better said upon either side of the question se 
are considering. I am not surprised that a painsiakine = 


eonscientious Committee on the Judiciary were perpexcd ee 
labored hard to agree om the bill which they now present. U a 
the motion now pending I have had some doubt. As | wncerstet 
the question, it is upon the motion to strike out (ie | urth sec: 
tion of Titie IT. I do not propose—and, in fact, if is uinece”: 
upon my part—to enlarge upen the general provi-' 
bill; but I am clear upon this proposition, though | 


s of tne 


not care, 


as I have in effect suid, to-use the time to give the process 
which I reached the conclusion, and will simply siv'° Ui’ a 
clusion; and, if I later see fit to extend my remiss. By 
to have the ordinary indulgence accorded to Mem)’ °" a 
House to do so. Upon the question of the constitutionally 


two provisions in. this section IT now have no dou)t. Snwns 
that the section gives to tlie Chief Executive the pov! . am 
lation. That power caw not be delegated by Congress. * 
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ean be but one interpretation or one construction of the 
‘ % It permits him to determine what is a violation of the 

SAC LIU. 7 Pr 

sw and when that violation shall be punished. 


ere 


. press—a right that has. engaged the attention of statesmen 
for apy years and up to this time held inviolable. I think there 
4 be no question about that. 


«erodom of speech” to be understood as meaning unbridled 


nse, 


and propriety in whatever may be written or spoken. In the 
owe of all of our States damages are awarded on account of 
a wrong occasioned by untrothrul defamation either by a 
newspaper in a written article or by an individual in spoken 
words. We recognize that the same principle might by proper 
jegislation be applied to the General Government, that it might 
have a right to shield itself from attack that might lend aid and 
ron fort to the enemy. The basic principle of the question pre- 
eonted is that it invelves the invasion of a right which has been re- 
carded ever since the Government was founded as a sacred right, 
the freedom of the press—not unbridled license but the right to 
do certain things that are regarded as legitimate and honest and 
proper as matters of information to give to the people. I shall 


not discuss the matter, but simply express myself as favoring | 


the motion to strike out this fourth section of Title I. 
plause. | 


Mr. Speaker, I now yield the remaining portion of my time, if 


[Ap- 


I may be permitted to do so, to the gentleman from Minnesota 


Mr. SCHALL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
remaining. 

Mr. SCHALL, Mr. Speaker, our forefathers came to this 
country to escape religious tyranny. They came here to enjoy 
free speech, they came to worship God as they chose, to carve 
out for themselves a future, and to conquer a wilderness. God 
was their common master and each was the equal of his brother. 

What* constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not bread-armed ports, where, laughing at the storm, 
rich navies ride. 

No; men, high-minded men— 

Men who their duties know ;: 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain: 

These constitute a State. 

These must be the men who, intrusted with a nation’s heri- 
tage, will defend our constitutional rights as well as our inter- 
national ones. Our Nation’s defense lies in its people’s devotion 
to its free institutions, free speech, an unbridle” press, free wor- 
ship, and our public schools, from whose towers for 140 years 
the Stars and Stripes tell in what a spirit are reared our coming 
nen, [Applause.] 

This question invelves a principle deeper than the interest of 
this or that big newspaper. It digs to the root of every indi- 
vidual’s right. Neither Congress nor the President has the right 
'o deny or abridge the freedom of the press or the freedom of 
Speech, We can not lightly lay aside constitutional limitations 
We are to keep faith with ourselves and the charter of our 


liberties, 


A law which seeks to Russianize our land can not compensate 
its temporary good effects for the lasting evil in its train. 
Too Inuch has our Nation been kept in ignorance. The very 
— Within our borders, the potentates abroad, know more about 
= defenses, our plans, our weaknesses than the people of these 
ited States know. Give our people the truth. Give them 
facts on which to base their conclusions and the idealism and 
— of our Nation can be relied on to make right decisions. 
: ew sni information, facts of importance, whose publication 
vith the enemy, these can be kept out of circulation 
ann the passage of so drastie a regulation. The laws of 
a - the brotherhood of the press, when invoked by neees- 
pecs as the laws of the Medes and Persians. When pa- 
a seats jas motive for silence, surely no man believes that 
wesual “t for scoops, a habit of purveying to the curious, could 
— over the humblest scribe, 
wiepiahcane that is so widely proclaimed to be a war for de- 
horde arnt be a bad precedent to yield this dearly bought 
cuales itanion not in the genius of the American people to 
rupees sacra because they are “ official,” to blindly make 
the onda : ices because some one tells them to. But if in 
its fadluner of this war they are kept informed of its progress, 
adenniie Tee Well as its successes, its reverses as well as its 
pitiless ehtee ee as well as its inefficient servants; if the 
lator, the hus publicity can seek out the wrongdoer, the specu- 
human race t tan vulture who seeks to coin the tragedy of the 

© by cheating and sharp practice, then they will press 


I do not mean by the expression | 


I think there should always go along with its interpreta- | 
‘on the spirit of the act, that there should be a certain decency | 


The gentleman has one minute | 
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forward without need of spur. In their own breasts will they 
feel confidence toward the leaders charged with the conduct of 


| the war. 
"4s to the other provision referred to, it abridges the freedom of | 


America is not made 
with tales ef winning 
she will fight just the 
truth. 

Free speech, free press, these are privileges too dear to be 
abandoned. The intelligence of the plain people of this country 
has always been reckoned with as a cooperating force in our 
Government. Why should we set ourselves up to throw away 
the policies of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, of all our 
forebears, and initiate a system of treating the people as if 
they were children who could not be trusted, whose counsel and 
opinion no longer weigh aught in the seat of government? 
Freedom to criticize is the strongest corrective force in this 
country. When you destroy public opinion you shut the doors 
and windows and pull down the shades in our domestic temple 
and the free light and air of liberty no longer circulate. 

I am therefore opposed to the fourth section of this bill, which 
attempts to amend the Constitution and take the right from the 
people of free press, free speech, free worship, and I shall there- 
fore cast my vote to strike out this section. [Applause. ] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Roser]. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, after 
reading and considering section 4 of this bill I made up my mind 
that I could not vote for such a section containing such drastic 
provisions. I take it that in the provisions of section 4 
there are greater possibilities of injury to a certain class of 
people in the United States than any other legislation brought 
before the House at this session. It gives the right to the 
President of the United States, upon the publication by any 
person of anything which, in his judgment, would be useful to 
the enemy. to punish such person by a fine of $10,000 and im- 
prisonment. With respect to the provisions of this section, to 
prevent its passage in its present form, I offered an amendment ; 
but I have learned since then that there have been amendments 
offered to cover the provisions which struck me as decidedly 
unfair. This section presumes disloyalty upon the part of the 
public press. In my judgment that is entirely unwarranted. 
There has not been a single instance brought to our attention 
in the discussion of this bill that would lead any of us to he- 
lieve that the press of this country has done anything less than 
it should do in order to help this Government in its great time 
of need. What has been done during this past week—our recep- 
tion to the great commissions of England and France—is a clear 
indication of the loyalty and patriotism of all of our people, 
and I submit that no one class of persons has done more to make 
the people of our Nation acquainted with the true conditions 
than the press of the country. I feel now that the time has 
come for us to assert our rights and not give any one man the 
right to say what ought to be a crime. There is not a section 
in this bill, save this one, which does not define the crime to be 
punished. In this the door is left wide open to one man, or a 
subordinate appointed by him, who has the right of determining 
whether or not the publication of anything is a crime, and even 
all the amendments which have been offered are not satisfactory, 
I believe now, to the Members of this House; and, therefore, I 
say, in all justice to ourselves and to the press of this country, 
that the only safety we have is to eliminate this section, and 
hence it is with great pleasure that I shall cast my vote in sup- 
port of the proposition offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
quest of the gentleman? [After a pause. ] 
none. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York {[Mr. Pratr]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, it seems a little remarkable to 
me that in one breath certain gentlemen in this House will de- 
nounce newspapers vigorously as having brought on this war, 
and even declare that the newspaper men ought to be put in 
the front rank, as if they were responsible for the war, and then 
in the next breath the same gentlemen get up here and defend 
the members of the press and say we must not pass any item 
in this bill that will hinder for a moment their publishing any 
facts or any alleged facts they want, and, goodness knows, many 
of them have at times published alleged facts. It seems to me 
there is a certain amount of inconsistency in that kind of talk. 
Personally I do not think, as a newspaper man, there is any 
serious objection to this section as proposed to be amended by 
the proposal of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess], though I may vote for further amendment. 


of the stuff that has to be coddled along 
to make her fight. Winning or losing, 
same. Only let her know. ‘Tell her the 


Is there objection 
The 


to the 
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Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. PLATT. In just a moment. It seems to me that if the 
President is required in the case of war to proclaim that a 
certain class of facts shall not be published without authority— 
for instance, we will say, facts relating to the Army, or some- 
thing like that—the very fact that he has included that class 
of facts as not to be published without authority the news- 
papers can discuss under the authority of the proviso in this 
amendment. They can say that facts are being withheld in 
regard to this matter and that there must be something wrong 
or they would not be withheld. And they can get up such a 
hullabaloo about it that if there is anything in it the President 
will be compelled to modify his decree. I think the press has 
power enough to see that there will be no such serious abuse of 
the exercise of such Executive authority as given in this section. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. While I donot sympathize with the statement that 
newspaper people ought to be put in the front rank, however I 
do sympathize with the statement that it is not the news- 
papers we are defending but the country we are defending in 
having what the newspapers can give them. 

Mr. PLATT. Some of the Members of this House apparently 
think the newspapers ought to have been prevented from pub- 
lishing any facts concerning American ships being sunk on 
the ocean. They think that the publication of those facts 
aroused public opinion and got the people in a frame of mind to 
resent the outrages that were put upon us. And they blame 
the newspapers for that. And then they turn around and want 
to defend the papers and say they should print any facts 
they want to. How they can reconcile both attitudes I do not 
understand. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think there is quite 
a distinction between criticizing the newspapers for a policy 
which they advocate and permitting them to ‘publish any in- 
formation? 

Mr. PLATT. As nearly as I understand the attitude of some 
of the gentlemen here, they objected to the publishing of cer 
tain information in the newspapers. 

Mr. MANN. I have heard of no such statement in the House 
during my service in the House. I have heard gentlemen criti- 
cize the policy of the newspapers in advocating certain policies 
to be followed by the Government. It seems there is quite a 
difference between criticizing a paper for its policy and for pub- 
lishing information. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is true. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is advocating a provision now 
under which, if it had been followed, the President could have 
forbade the newspapers publishing any information concerning 
the sinking of American vessels, because there was war threat- 
ened at that time. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose he might possibly have done that, 
but the newspapers could turn right around and criticize that 


very fact. They could say that American ships were being 
sunk. 

Mr. MANN. No; they could not. 

Mr. PLATT. And that the President was suppressing that 
fact. 

Mr. MANN. If they did, they could have been sent to the 


pen for it. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not believe they could under this section, 
unless they gave some details as to the sinking that they gor 
hold of in some way without authority. I think because of 
the fact that they were being prevented from publishing they 
could criticize. 

Mr. MANN. They could be criticized for publishing detaiis 
as to the sinking of vessels, but not the facts as to the vessels 
being sunk. It would be no actual information. It would be 


innuendo. 

Mr. PLATT. The criticism would accomplish what they 
were after. 

Mr. MANN. It certainly might. 

Mr. PLATT. I think there is another thing to be said. I 


believe some such section as this proposed to be amended by the 
gentleman from North Carolina would, to a certain extent, 
protect the smaller newspapers of the country, which do not 
have correspondents and.do not have yachts scouring around 
the ocean looking for news, but must get their information from 
the news agencies. 

Mr. WEBB. It would protect the honest newspapers. 

Mr. PLATT. It would protect the honest newspapers and the 
smaller newspapers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 
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May 3, 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. ; 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous . 

when the House adjourns this afternoon it adjour 
11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


t , 
ONnsSent 


1 tO meet a 


The gentleman fro 





Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the Hone. ys 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morro. 1 
there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears non i 
ESPIONAGE. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the can 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatr]. 6 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, during the course of this gejo: 
I heard the amiable Speaker of the House say that he sero.) 
with Thomas Jefferson in proclaiming that he would rather ji, 
in a country where there was no government and where eet 
were newspapers than to live in a country where there wos « 
government without newspapers. Of course no one would 9. 


sume to contradict or refute any such 
ticularly when it was enunciated by Thomas Jetfe ; 
supported by so eminent an authority as the Speaker of po 
House. But the question still remains: When you have both ; 
Government and newspapers, then what is the best thing ty he 
done under the circumstances? 

The proposition presented to this House in all this argypns 
has been whether or not this measure is constitutions] 
the questions have arisen on two theories. First, @ 
men say that it is not constitutional, because it delezates powe) 
to the President which ought to rest affirmatively with the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States 
lor myself, I confute and refute that proposition. The 
ties in the United States reports are full of support of t! 
tention that the legislative authorities, so far as the adminj 
trative functions are concerned, can be and have been delegated 
to the administrative authority. The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission makes rules for railroads. The legislative power was 
granted by the House and the Senate, and yet we all know, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the rules that are made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so far as the adininistrative 
functions are concerned, are themselves law and can not be 
disputed. 

The next contention is that this is not constitutional because 
it infringes upon the liberty and the freedom of the press 
Now, basically we should determine, first, what is liberty of the 
press. Do we mean that where there is a government and 
where there is a press that then the press, by reason of the 
words in the Constitution to the effect that there shall be no 
abridgment of that liberty, shall have the right to say and de- 
clare what it pleases, and when it pleases, and under all cr 
cumstances? If that be liberty of the press, then all authority 
over the press is nowhere and can rest nowhere. 

But this bill declares that in cases of emergency, when t! 
President of the United States shall declare that emergency 
by a proclamation to exist, then certain things shall be, as a 
matter of course, established, namely, that information wlich 
may be useful to the enemy shall be prohibited from bens 
given, either by word of mouth by the individual or by th 
press itself. 

Now, speaking to the amendment of the gentleman from Nort! 
Carolina |Mr. Wess], who is the chairman of this great con 
mittee, what does it declare? It declares that during a wart 
which the United States is engaged, or during a national emer 
gency threatening war, the President is authorized from tine 
to time to designate by proclamation the character of 1lonie 
tion concerning the national defense which in his opinion wou 
be useful to the enemy, and that then and thereupon, «iter suc 
proclamation of what he deems to be necessary in the Wey’ 
prohibition, it shall be unlawful for any person to publish 
communicate such information. 

Now, I ask the gentlemen who have been demandins 
striking out of this fourth section what reasoniaiie oF 2% 
excuse—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask for one minute more. E 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman one minute hor 
Speaker. ' bass 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman [rol Pennsy! 
vania is recognized for one minute more. 


assertion as that. one, 
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Mr. DEWALT. I ask what reasonable or just demane 
be made by a free and patriotic press, upon the 
country, to say that i 
when the President, acting for the defense of the \\ hole 
by reason of his authority as President, proclails 


people of this 
and 


after they had been given due not, * 


that certuia 
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things shall not be published when they, in defiance of such 

‘eoelgmation, say they will publish such information, I ask, 
Where is the justice in such a demand ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
q = SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
cjyania yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

“Mr, DEWALT. Yes. , 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The objection I have is that 
t! » President may make a proclamation defining a crime and 

roviding a punishment. I do not believe that the Congress can 
s eeatt such power. Does the gentleman? 

Mr. DEWALT. That is just where the gentleman, in my 
sudgment, is incorrect as a basic proposition. If he will exam- 
ine the authorities all the way before the Milligan case and sub- 
sequent to the Milligan case, he will find that, after all, the legis- 
ative power has always been recognized to define in terms what 
crime shall be, and then the regulations by which the punish- 
ment of that crime is to be enforced and the crime prohibited 
could be given to the executive authority. My contention as a 
lawyer is that this bill does nothing more than that. It legis- 
lates, prescribing what the crime shall be, and give~ to the Exec- 
utive the power of enforcement and punishment and prohibition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has again expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of giving the 
President and the administration every reasonable support that 
this Congress can give to carry this war to an early and suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

We have been asked during the past few days to give to the 
President and the administrative officers autocratic powers 
that we would not have countenanced a few months ago giving to 
any man or to any few men. We are going to be asked in a few 
days to give to the heads of departments further autocratic 
powers, We are going to be asked to give to certain adminis- 
tration officers the right to set maximum and minimum prices 
on all food products and the right to conscript property, and I 
rather think that, to a large degree, that may be for the best 
interest of our people in the war. But I hold that the American 
people should reserve to themselves the right of free speech and 
the right of a free press. The right of free speech in matters 
pertaining to the conduct of the present war should not be dele- 
gated to the President. To do this would, in my judgment, be 
eae the most sacred principles on which this Nation -was 
ounded. 

In this section the administration asks for the power to be 
given to the President to say what the newspaper shall or shall 
hot publish, so far as question of facts pertaining to the national 
defense are concerned. It is true the proviso here recites that— 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict any dis- 
cussion, Comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Government 
or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

_ But about the only thing that can be done under that language 
's to criticize the action of the administration without giving any 
facts on which the criticism may be based. If this section is put 
into effect, it will give the President practically the power to say 
to the press of the country just what the press shall publish. 
To-day there is a general opinion over the country that the people 
ire hot getting from the newspapers the true facts concerning 
= European war, that they are getting only the English-French 
avorable side of it; and I want to say that from what I have 
Personally heard from some of the commissioners from France 
aa en England during the past three days, I am led to believe 
po - 'e people generally of our country do not truly understand 
the 0 hot really being given to understand the seriousness of 
in 4 7 ent w ar. This war is not going to end in 30 or 60 days or 
The hn as many of our people have been led to believe. 
pare nperial German Government is not going to be frightened 
pr sap terms by our declaration of war against it. This 
of ma ee a fought to the end, and the indications are, as one 
nt ma ne commissioners said, that the war is more likely to 

There years longer than to last but one year longer. 

legisinti 'S ho occasion ner need at this time for passing any 
“ttion that will put into the hands of the President or into 


- hands of administrative officers the power to keep from 
i people the 


Is there objection to the gen- 


fullest information pertaining to the war and its | say, “ Pass it, pass it, as a matter of course.” 
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conduct and progress. I believe that this section should be 
treated in the same way as the audacious request—that is the 
only proper term I can think of to characterize it—that was 
sent to this House by the Secretary of War in asking this 
Congress to appropriate $3,000,000,000 and turn it over carte 
blanche to the War Department. That request did not receive 
a single solitary vote in this House last week, and I believe 
the request for legislation of this character should not receive 
a single solitary vote. If the section is going to be passed in 
any form, it should be passed in a form that will specify the 
character of information and communications that are to be 
prohibited. It should under no circumstances be passed in its 
present un-American form. As it stands, it states that it shall 
be unlawful to publish or communicate—communicate from per- 
son to person—any information relating to the national defense 
which, in the judgment of the President, is of such a character 
that it is or might be useful to the enemy. If the section is 
passed in its present form, it will not be the President’s judg- 
ment that will be exercised. It will be the judgment of some 
petty administrative officers. Administrative officers might 
hold that information regarding the treatment that soldiers 
were receiving in the Army, information regarding the condi- 
tion of clothing and food furnished to the soldiers, would be 
useful to the enemy, and that the publishing of that information 
would be prohibited. I trust that this section will not receive 
a single vote. It is not worthy of the vote of any thoughtful 
self-respecting citizen in this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MaGer]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
strike section 4 from the bill. I think that this section is 
within constitutional limitations, but any attempt at any time 
to restrict in any degree the freedom of speech or of the press 
is of such great importance that legislation to such end should 
receive the most careful consideration. If such need shall be 
deemed to exist, proposed legislation in relation thereto ought 
to be considered, in my judgment, in a separate bill. I do not 
think that it is praeticable to so amend this section in the limited 
time for consideration here as to safeguard properly the rights 
of those who would be affected by such an enactment. Any 
act providing for severe punishment by fine or imprisonment 
should contain in clear and concise language what is prohibited 
by the act and the violation of which or any part thereof will 
be a crime. What is to be prohibited should be determined by 
the Congress, and there should be no judgment in the premises 
except its judgment. [Applause.] 

I appreciate that it will be a most difficult matter to state in 
the body of an act of this character all of the things which shall 
not be done, but those who may be affected by such an enact- 
ment are entitled to know what the law is and what will con- 
stitute a violation of the law, and the difficulty, however great, 
in framing such a law affords no excuse to the lawmaking body. 
If we are to legislate upon this most important subject, we 
are bound, in my judgment, to state without ambiguity and 
affirmatively in the act what will constitute a crime. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
three minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman a question before 
he surrenders the floor? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the gentleman read in the New York 
daily papers an address delivered in that city last night by Mr. 
Pomeroy Burton, the manager of the London Daily Mail, in 
which he warns the American people not to make the mistake 
the English Government made in passing a bill of this charac- 
ter? 

Mr. MAGEE. I have not read that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer]}. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for 
the McCormick amendment, because, in my judgment, the re- 
strictions, even though in a constitutional sense only advisory, 
should be clearly set forth in the law enacted by the Congress. 
The Congress constitutes the legislative body, and the execu- 
tive department ought not to be permitted to make either laws 
or regulations equivalent to laws when the violation of any such 
mere regulation is to send a man to the penitentiary. 

We have been taught that this is a Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, and yet, although the proposition 
here is to give to one man the right in effect to make a law 
that, if violated, will throw another into prison, gentlemen 
Though some 


vote in favor of the 


yields back 
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gentlemen seem not to appreciate it, that, Mr. Speaker, is a 
most serious proposition. In some respects, perhaps in vital 
respects, this section is, in its possible ultimate consequences, 
as important to this Republic as was the resolution to declare 
war itself. This is true because in plain violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which commands that Congress 
pass no law abridging the freedom of the press. This !section 
4 would empower the President to prohibit the publishing 
or communicating of, or the attempting to publish or communi- 
cate, any information relating to the national defense, which, 
in his judgment, is of such character that it is, or might be, 
useful to the enemy. 

Now, suppose that a man is arrested and haled to the bar of 
a United States court. The Government proves the publication. 
What has he published? Simply that the known sanitary con- 
ditions of a camp of United States troops, say, at Chickamauga, 
or elsewhere, are intolerable, as was sometimes the case during 
our other wars, and that, as a result, the whole force is de- 
moralized. Every voter in the United States ought to know 
that; but suppose that the President had prohibited the pub- 
lication of any information relating to the sanitary conditions 
of troops on the theory that it might be useful to the enemy. 
The defendant has published it in the utmost good faith, with 
a view only to helping his country. And yet he has. no de- 
fense. It is impossible for him to make a defense. For though 
he be absolutely innocent of wrongful intent the mere fact of 
the publication convicts him. Though the publication was of 
Inatters of public concern and was made from motives purely 
patriotic, he is denied any opportunity to be judged by the 
opinion of a jury as to the criminality of his act. The mere 
violation of the regulation may send him to a prison cell, though 
the publication was intended only to serve, and would serve, 
the best interests of the Nation. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield, as I have only 
five minutes. 

Mr. COX. I am with the gentleman 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know the gentleman is a man 
of sound judgment, and I assumed that he was right on this 
important question. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish, as does the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Norton] to help in every honorable way to sustain 
the Government in carrying on this war. 

We can not be too often reminded that in all popular govern- 
iments a free press is of vital importance. This truth is force- 
fully stated by one of the very greatest of American jurists, 
Justice Thomas M, Cooley, in his Constitutional Limitations, in 
which, referring to the first amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, he says: 

The first amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides, among other things, that Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press. The privilege which is thus 
protected against unfriendly legislation in Congress is almost uni- 
versally regarded not only as highly important but as being essential to 
the very existence and perpetuity of free government, 

Mark that language—‘ essential to the very existence and 
perpetuity of free government.” What could more powerfully 
bring home to us the importance of the bill we are now consid- 
ering? 

* Congress,” says the Constitution, “ shall pass no law abridg- 
ing the freedom of the press,” and yet it is here proposed to 
turn over to the executive department—a department created 
by the Constitution not to make laws but only to execute them— 
the power to make regulations the violation of which, even 
with the most innocent of intentions, may send a man to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. Speaker, I am clearly of the opinion that Congress is 
wholly, without authority, in view of the first amendment to 
the Constitution, to turn over to one man the power to make 
such regulntions as are suggested in section 4. I can not un- 
derstand where there is any opportunity for argument about 
this. There is nothing ambiguous in the language of the first 
ainendinent—nothing calling for interpretation except as the 
Janguage was long ago interpreted and its meaning established. 
It is clear, explicit, and, what is equally important, it is manda- 
tory. The words are “shall” and “no ”—* shall make no laws 
abridging the freedom of the press.” “The constitutional lib- 
erty of speech and of the press, as we understand it,” says 
Justice Cooley, “implies a right freely to utter and publish 
whatever the citizen may please, and to be protected against any 
responsibility for so doing, except so far as such publications, 
from their blasphemy, obscenity, or scandalous character, may 
be a public offense, or as by their falsehood and malice they may 
injuriously «affect the standing, reputation, or. pecuniary inter- 
ests of individuals, Or, to state the same thing in different 
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words, * * * liberty of the press implies no} 

to publish, but complete immunity from legal punishm 
publication, so long as it is not harmful in its chapsero. 
tested by such standards as the law affords. Por thos.’ 
ards we must look to the common-law rules which wor.) . 
when the constitutional guaranties were established, .)), lin 
erence to which they have been adopted.” 

The gentleman from New York, in defending se. ‘a 
attention to the fact that we delegate to the Intep.; 
merce Commission the authority to make rules epyeop 
rates. But there is no constitutional provision toyehinc 
subject analogous or similar to the probibition jy 4), 
amendment, In one case there is a violation of an expec. 
mand of the Constitution ; in the other there is no constityy), 
inhibition. [Applause.] esis 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minuies +, 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crark]. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. _Mr. Speaker and Members ,¢ 
the House, I did not come here with the intention of yy. \), 
any address. If I could explain my vote when I came ty esq 
it I would not stand here, but I can not, and therefore | ) 
give some reason for my judgment. I have been ay « 

a newspaper, assisted in founding another, owned and ; 
lished the paper that Horace Greeley first learned to sor ; 
on. But brushing aside all the desires and wishes of ediroys 
I have been a disciple of Blackstone, and practicing the 
law that my clients would allow me to.) [Laughter.| Anq | 
have a fair knowledge, or ought to have, of the Eng! 
language. 

I read the first amendment of the ten which were 
the 25th of September, 1789. There were 10 of them. I wight 
say that these,10 amendments are 10 commandiments. fi 
each one is wrapped up the essence of “thou shalt 
this first one it relates to three subjects. What 
subjects? They are religion, speech, and the press. © 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of relis 
abridging the freedom of speech and the press. Brush 
the technicalities of your attorneys, for every law lib: 
filled with-the bound volumes of their mistakes. One sid 
lose and the other side must win—about 50-50—and bring to 
bear on the interpretation of that section your comion-schoo 
education and it is as plain as can be. I therefore believe in 
the prohibition of the words “ thou shalt not pass not 
you may pass something, inject a little something, bul 
shalt not do it. 

Therefore I can not bring my mind to believe that | 
serving the oath of oftice which I took when [ cany 
Hall, that I would observe the Constitution of the Uiit 
if’ I vote to retain this: section 4. We are atten) 
put a great class of patriotic citizens under the bai 
possible criminals.. I do not believe that it is nec 
center in the mind of one man or to center in one Innis 
ment, or to leave to a changing judgment fhe richit 
criminal statutes. That is what this bill proposes. | 
that it is a time for sanity of thought, sanity of spec) 
sanity of act, and I hope that my speech and my | t 
my act in my vote will encompass a fair degree of 
I am opposed to this section and shall vote agails! 
favor of its amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five mi: 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILier]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I fr 
that for some days after I began the study of this !) 
in some doubt as to whether or not I should vote { 
section. However, after I had indulged in a soi 
investigation and thought upon the matter, al! « 
moved. I believe it will be exceedingly danzer 
people of this country if we pass a law of [lis | 
first place, my friends, a democracy lives only be 
such a thing as public sentiment. The moment | 5 
longer a public poticy or public sentiment tyran) rn 
democracy dies. I do not believe there can be 
government in a democracy such as ours unless | 
publicity on all things that are material and vilu 
people to know. I believe, I think, as strongly «s 
of this House in scientific organization for milit: 
I believe in every individual subordinating his 0. 
own right, that he can easily relinquish, in order | 
the maximum of material efficiency; but I do_ 
democracy can ever be efficient in time of peace Ww! 
is denied a hearing and when ignorance prevails, | 
that democracy can ever be efficient in war when | 
denied. the hearing and when ignorance prev:ils. 
makes a citizen soldier of a Republic the gran: 


ate Cy 


pissed ( 








Pp 
191%. 
» strongest fighting man of all time is because he is intel- 
-hecause he has back of his arms the strength of a free 
wan, aud ho one can be a free man with a free man’s spirit 
who is kept in ignorance regarding the purposes and events of 
the war. | Applause. | { 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin], by the inter- 
rogatories Which he made a few moments ago; barely suggested 
» thought whien it would be well for the membership of the 
House to know. I wish I had time to read the article to which 
he alluded. It is by a very distinguished gentleman from Eng- 
land now in this country. I do want to read to you two or 
three paragraphs, He says: 

It must be admitted that the main reason for the utter inability of 
the people of this country to grasp the true significance of the war 
tovlay is the policy of suppression which has prevailed in the principal 
entente countries since the day the first shot was fired. 

This close censorship policy has cost them dearly. 

It bas kept the spirit and meaning of the war from entering the 
minds of the people in this and other countries remote from the con- 


mit has been a brake pressed hard on the wheels, while the hauling 


was all uphill. 


th 


ligent 


If that is true in England, in France, aye, even in Russia, 
how much more true would it be in the United States of to- 
dav? We had an example of the high position the public press 
of this country can be expected to take in a matter of this kind, 
We had a little war on our hands a year ago now. We sent 
into the heart of Mexico the flower of our Regular Army, and it 
was a very considerable expedition. All along the border, 
eighteen hundred miles in length, there was danger of insur- 
rection and raiding. ‘The public press of this country, in not 
a single instance, ever published a fact of the slightest value 
to the enemy, but they kept the American people fairly well ad- 
vised of the purpose of the pursuit; and now in this time, when 
great things are at hand, let-us put in the public press and the 
patriotism of the editors of this land that same trust that some 
one proposes we now place in the hands of the President of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Meeker]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, this has been a very refreshing 
day to me, for 1 have insisted for some time that as yet the 
Constitution was a national covenant, and that it was written 
for the purpose of protecting free men. I am rather glad that 
this section was put into the bill. It is bringing out an expres- 
sion from certain gentlemen as to the rights of free men. It 
will be of value later. Anyone would imagine from what has 
been going on here to-day that this section will be stricken out. 
I thoroughly sympathize with the committee. They placed this 
section in the bill because of their desire to go just as far as 
they felt they could in what is practically new legislation. 
Very few Members of this House have ever been called upon to 
sit in a war Congress. Much of the legislation that is now 
being proposed is new to us all, and the committee did the 
right thing in having this question raised. It is doing the fair 
thing now in giving opportunity to have a thorough discussion. 
I believe that when the vote is taken we will be satisfied that 
even during a war period some of the liberties of American 
citizens are yet to be safeguarded by the American Congress. 
That Will be a mighty good thing. We are all the time tempted, 
in our desire to do some certain thing, to take a legislative 
short cut. That is the danger here. In our effort to get con- 
trol of an obstreperous editor we are going to destroy one of 
the very fundamental principles of our Government. We have 
fot to watch that all the time in this emergency legislation. 
In our haste and eagerness to turn everything over to those 
who are in authority we must not destroy something that we 
will regret we ever let go. So far as the press itself is con- 
cerned, there is not a man in public life who has not seen the 
ule When he would like to get hold of some brash editor and 
settle the account outside the office. [Laughter.] 

I have had three newspaper lies written about me in one 
hewspaper, and then an editorial was written on the lies. I 
Msist that that editor shall be permitted to go on, for his 
Spposition is my biggest boost. We have got to consider this 
oie thing: The newspapers, after all, when you get down to 
brass tacks, are our only’ sources of world information. Some 
one has well said, “A little learning is a dangerous thing.” So 
far is the situation here and abroad is concerned. the news- 
nag have not been permitted to publish enough of the facts 
eat a : of. I find in my district, from the correspondence 
én ned he phar that many of the protests from my constituents 
oi wie ie fact that they do not know the facts about the 
pe Nas hen they are informed by private correspondence they 
. ming in, steadily, changing their opposition and: their 
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attitude toward this whole program. I think that the danger 
all the time is going to be that our newspapers will not be 
crowded with real war news to the people. If we could get 
rid of the editorial page and turn that over to news, it might 








be desirable. It would give additional news space for the 
people. 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 


Minnesota if he has any other gentleman who desires to use 
time? TI understand he has 30 minutes remaining of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would like to suggest that at this time 
we adjourn. I have some time left, but I would like very much 
to have the House adjourn and take up the matter in the morn- 
ing, for a few minutes anyway. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonvon]. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, madam, and gentlemen, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the committee is endeavoring to 
minimize the evil of regulation. The committee has undoubt- 
edly made an honest effort to bring in a bill which will do 
little harm as possible. We can not afford to permit one man to 
make law. I have a great deal of respect for the President, 
and because I consider him a man of extraordinary ability I 
am afraid of him. If he were a commonplace man, or a man 
below the commonplace he would not be as dangerous as he ts. 
The world is being remade. It is all in the crucible. Big men 
and great men have lost their bearings. Philosophers, thinkers, 
and statesmen have repudiated the accumulated notions of a 
lifetime in a day and have found themselves at odds with them- 
selves and with their entire past. 

The country finds itself to-day at war, many of us not know- 
ing why. We have to-day cheered the representatives of France, . 
and I have joined in greeting them. Every liberty-loving man 
throughout the world has an undying love for revolutionary 
France and syimpathizes with her in her sorrow. [Applause. | 
We do not know whether we have allies or no allies. We do not 
know whether we are entering upon a partnership of facts or 
a partnership of beautiful words such as our President, the 
great artist of the spoken word, can wield. Is it a partnership 
of words, of phrases, or a partnership in fact? We do not kiuow. 


its 


What are the terms of the partnership? We do not know. Our 
great newspapers have not brought out anything about it. I 


am sorry for the man who gets all his information from the 
newspapers. Most newspapers are the greatest source of iis 
information and miseducation. There are some newspapers that 
are more dangerous than all the inmates of all the jails of 
America. 

When Gutenberg invented movable types he probably consid- 
ered himself the benefactor of the race. He discovered some 
thing that would help convey thought and sentiment to lis 
fellow men, and the press would be a blessing if it were honest 
if it were not run by unclean interests. The old newspaper of the 
eighteenth century which represented the mind and co: at} 
of an able man does not exist. It is the newspaper oy 
some powerful corporation, by some railroad company, by 


1 by 


ole 


financial interest that commands the intellect of a man and 
kills the conscience and soul of the writer, that confrouts us 
to-day. 

Section 4 is a menace to freedom of the press, of the big 
paper, but Title XI is a menace to all. That is why TF want 
to call your special attention to Tithe XI. There is nothing 
more oppressive in the world than a democracy gone mad than 


a democracy which has surrendered its rights to an individual. 
It is Title XI which permits any postmaster to exclude from the 
mails anything that he may consider treasonable or anarchistic. 


I was never so amused in my life as when I listened 1 ff laws 
ago to a discussion on this floor of what socialism andl ariurch: 
and nihilism mean. I did not participate in that disctission. as 
I did not want to lend it dignity. I am going to repri the 


Recorp showing that discussion, as an evidence of lack of infor 
mation on a subject which intelligent men should know. Wi 
was particularly interesting in view of the fact 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I would like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. That one of the great Frenchmen whom we 
have honored to-day is a socialist. I am not going to enter 
upon a discussion of socialism and anarchism, Nihilisin does 
not exist to-day. So far as socialism is concerned, it is the 
essence of industrial democracy. The socialists seek to apply 
to industry the principles which are supposed to govern the 
political relations of the individual to the State in a political 
democracy. Anarchism in its philosophic the 
perfection of the individual to an extent which would make 


sense mens 





— 


government unnecessary. 





It has absolutely nothing to do with 
terrorism. Terrerism is a question of methods and not a 
question of philosophy. A man may be a reactionary, a con- 
servative, and still be a terrorist. The night riders who fought 
the Tobacco Trust with terrorism were not anarchists. 

Title XI permits the Postmaster General to exclude things 
that he will consider treasonable, that he will consider an- 
archistic, It is an attack on the liberties of the little fellow, 
of the helpless man, of the defenseless man, and not on the 
powerful newspapers. The big newspapers will find plenty of 
champions here. They own the country. If you want to know 
what the President is thinking, read the great New York 
newspapers, and they will tell you in advance what you will 
do to-morrow. That has been our experience. So the big 
papers will take care of themselves and have plenty of sup- 
porters and friends here. 

I want to lift my voice on behalf of free speech and the free 
word, both written and spoken. If there are any treasonable 
thoughts in the minds of the American people, I want them 
expressed ; if there is any discontent with the war, I want to 
hear it. Is it or is it not treasonable to plead for international 
peace? Is it or is it not treasonable to demand a revocation 
of the war resolution? Is it or is it not treasonable to oppose 
the sending of an army abroad? Is it or is it not treasonable 
to complain that there is a shortage of food and incompetence 
in high places in dealing with the food problem? All such 
complaints are encouraging to the enemy. Shall we suppress 
them, or shall we find compensation in the opportunity to have 
wrongs righted by the curing power of free discussion? 

I heard some people here attack certain utterances as treason- 
able which were nothing more than a protest against war I 
did not intend to make a speech on this section, because so many 
people spoke in favor of striking out this section. I am not 
going to enter upon a discussion of liberty. So many beautiful 
phrases have been uttered about that. It is evident that in 
every community where democratic principles rule there must 
be some restriction of the absolute rights of the individual. John 
Stuart Mill said in his book on “ Liberty ” that the great problem 
of civilization seems to be how to reconcile the largest measure 
of individual liberty with the highest welfare of the community. 
That seems to be the whole problem. That is the problem, 
stated in the fewest possible words. 

Let us not surrender our individual rights at a time when we 
need to enlist, when we must enlist, the cooperation of every 
man and every woman. Let men speak freely. Do not drive 
them into the cellar of conspiracy. Do not turn people into 
hypocrites and cowards. Let us not, while we talk of fighting 
for liberty abroad, sacrifice and crush our liberties here. 

That is why I am glad to see such a sentiment in favor of 
striking out section 4, and I hope also to see Title XI eliminated 
from this bill. I am entirely willing to vote for every measure 
that will guard the military and naval secrets of the country. 
Further than that I will not yield. I will not surrender any 
of the liberties of the humblest citizen of the United States. 
{| Applause, ] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
miin’s request ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I believe the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. VotsTeap] has remaining only about 30 minutes, 
and I think I have about 30 minutes remaining, and as there is 
no one who wants to speak to-night, and as I understand my 
friend from Minnesota desires to yield some time to one or two 
Members to-morrow, I believe now that I will move that the 
House adjourn. 


Is there objection to the gentle- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of the war 
with Germany, to embrace a speech, an address delivered before 
the Legislature of Texas by Hon. Jacob F. Walters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear the gentle- 
nhin’s request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on the question of the war with Ger- 
many, to embrace a speech made by Hon, Jacob F. Walters 
before the Legislature of Texas, along patriotic lines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 


it is not customary for the House to insert in the Recorp 
speeches made by gentlemen outside, not connected with the 
House of Representatives. 
a speech it is? 


I would like to inquire how lengthy 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. 
ReEcorp. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the absence of the chairn.) 
Joint Committee on Printing, who usually acts as « 
these matters, I shall have to object. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous . 
revise and extend the remarks I made to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


It would make several pages 


REQUEST FOR LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous ¢9))< 
on next Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal. | ) 
three-quarters of an hour in which to address the Hoy. on 
the subject of the revolution in Russia and its ef, 
international peace. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the riety; 
ject, we ean not forecast what important measures 
pending on Tuesday next. 

Mr. LONDON. That is, of course, subject to all oj 
ness, important bills, and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can make his request jaf, 
in the week. For the time being, I shall have to object 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reques; 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. WEBB. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; aecordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the orde 
previously made, until to-morrow, Friday, May 4, 1917, at 11 
o’clock a, m. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the Hous 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

$y Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 4115). to amend section 2 of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the officering and manning 
of vessels subject to the inspection laws of the Unite! States.’ 
approved March 3, 1913; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4116) 
a decentralized bank of commerce to facilitate and reczulate cou- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States, Terri- 
tories, and insular possessions of the United States, to create 
Government depositaries and fiscal agents for the United Stites, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 4117) to detach T 
County, in the State of Texas, from the Del Rio division of | 
western judicial district of Texas and attach same io the sal 
Angelo division of the northern judicial district of said stile, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 4118) for the construction 
of a seagoing dredge for use in improving the harbers on Ui 
ceast of Oregon; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4119) granting increased pensions to surly 
ing widows of soldiers of the various Indian wars; tu the Cou 
inittee on Pensions. ae 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 4120) to pay Contecenite 
soldiers and to the widows of Confederate soldiers 500) ah’ ~~ 
per month during the remainder of their lives; to the Committ 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 4121) authorizing the secre: 
tary of the Navy to establish and maintain a training siti 
fer the use of the United States Naval Coast Defense besclss 
at Buffalo, N. ¥.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 4122) to amenc tie pe 
vision in the act approved August 29, 1916, authorizin- | te 
rectary of the Navy to grant furloughs without pay ty o> 
men of the Navy ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 4123) to i 
model, and modernize the public building at Prov idle 
knewn as the old post-office building; to the Commill: 
lic Buildings and Grounds. f - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4124) for the erection of a F edera I 
for the United States post office at Warren, R. 1; to |" 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. — . 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R, 4125) to provi’ 
for the national security and defense by encouraci!- 
ture and regulating the marketing and distribution ©: 
ether necessaries of life; to the Committee on Agric! 


to create 


Pecos 


Pu 





words ana 


ture. 
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By Mr. HOWARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 79) investi- 
eating trade conditions in the United States; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of California, inviting Arthur J. Balfour, British Foreign See- 
retary; Marshal Joffre, of France; and Marquis de Chambrun, 
of France, to visit the Middle West and the Pacific coast as 
the guests of the Nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, STINESS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, urging the enactment of legislation authorizing 
a survey of proposed harbor lines at the mouth of the Seekonk 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 4126) to provide for the pay- 
nent of the claim of J. W. Johnson against the United States; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4127) granting an increase 
of pension to John Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill CH. R. 4128) for the relief of U. 8. 
Davis: to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. BRUCKNER: A Dill (H. R. 4129) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Waterhouse; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: A bill (H. R. 4130) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

3y Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 4131) granting an increase of 
pension to August Isermann; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 4132) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Thacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4133) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to restore to the active list Daniel 
Moriarty, chief boatswain, United States Navy, retired; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. , 

By Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 4134) granting a pen- 
sion to Marie F. Manns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4135) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Mykins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4186) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine A. Sproat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4187) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Main; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4138) granting an increase of pension to 
James Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4139) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget M. Fauls; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4140) granting an increase of pension to 
Priscilla V. Hiebler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4141) granting an increase of pension 
William H, Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4142) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_Also, a bill (H. R. 4143) for the relief of Iver Boreson; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

_By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 4144) granting a pension to 
Christopher C. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4145) granting a pension to John Huff; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

_ Also, a bill (H. R. 4146) granting a pension to Ewell V. 
Osborn; to the Committee on Pensions. 
«Also, a bill (H. R. 4147) granting a pension to Samuel 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4148) granting a pension to Elijah Spur- 
lock ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4149) granting a pension to Gilbert Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4150) granting a pension to Sarah Scott; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4151) granting a pension to Blain Pedago; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

J Also, a bill (H. R. 4152) granting a pension to James E. 
ones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

seen’ a bill (H. R. 4153) granting a pension to Taylor Hub- 
pt to the Committee on Pensions. ; 

Elliott. ‘ bill (H. R. 4154) granting a pension to Mary Starnes 

Also: a bill (HL ante} a ore ion to John F 

30, a ntin sion to John Ferman; 
to the Committee. on ies oe ; 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4156) 
_R. granting a pension to Isom W. Foley 
to the Committee on Pensions. “i 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4157) granting a pension to John Sullivan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4158) granting a pension to Eli Bowling; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 415$) granting a pension to James H, 
Hornsby ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4160) granting a pension to William Pace; 

to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4161) granting a pension to George Brewer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4162) granting a pension to Buster Davis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4163) granting a pension to Elijah Lundy; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4164) granting 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4165) granting a pension to Nathaniel 
Blanton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4166) granting a pension to Ewel King; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4167) granting a pension to Edward Lay; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4168) granting a pension to Elizabeth C. 
Archibald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4169) granting a pension to Bev Baker; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4170) granting a pension to Walter G. 
Abner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4171) granting a pension to Curt Morgan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4172) granting a pension to Rebecca Mar- 
tin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4173) granting a pension to Isaac Townsend; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4174) granting a pension to Jacob C. 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4175) granting a pension to James M. 
Howard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4176) granting a pension to Stephen House; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4177) granting a pension to Raleigh J. 
Stanberry ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4178) granting an increase of pension to 
George Poff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4179) granting an increase of pension to 
Bascumb Hornsby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4180) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4181) granting an increase of pension to 
Dillon Collett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4182) granting an increase of pension to 
Dudley R. Sloan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4183) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Roach; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4184) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4185) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 4186) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathaniel C. Long; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R..4187) authoriz- 
ing Anton Hiersche to select other land in lieu of land now 
owned by him, required for reclamation purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 


a pension to Gilson D. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Mrs. James Graham and 73 
other ladies, of Warsaw, Ohio, asking for national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of 350,000 organized 
wageworkers of New York City, against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Colgate & Co., of New York, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 2609, daylight-saving bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of B. D. Sheedy, the Pineoleum Co., and the 
J. M. Etzel Co., of New York City, favoring passage of a bill for 
revision of postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 
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Also, petition of E. Fougera & Co., of New York City, against 
the stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYDR: Memorial of the Missouri Food Conference, 
relative to universal military service, etc.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Presbytery of Madison of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, favoring 
niftional prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Kurtz Action Co., 
of Rockford, Lil., protesting against a proposed tax on denatured 
alcohol ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Autocar Sales & Service Co., of Illinois, 
against a tax un automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of W. C. De Atley, of De Kalb, Ifl., protesting 
against stamp tax on proprietary manufactures; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Dorchester Aerie, No. 
1989, Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Dorchester, Mass., offering to 
the President moral and financial support of the order during 
the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the First Baptist Church of 
Beverly, Mass., against use of grain for manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors; to the Committee-on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Papers to accompany House bill 3261, 
to increase pension of William Wilsen; te the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Rittie L. Rothwell, 
president Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Hast Pales- 
tine, Ohio. and 100 citizens, favoring prohibition of use of grain 
for manufacture of intoxicating liquors during the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Memorial of 600,000 readers of the 
newspapers controlled by William Randolph Hearst, against the 
proposed espionage bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Norden Lodge, No. 37, In- 
dependent Order ef Good Templars, in New Britain, Cenn., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Ed E, Leake, appraiser of mer- 
chandise, San Francisco, Cal., and N, 8. Farley, deputy collector 
of customs. in regard to extending benefits of care and treatment 
by the Public Health Service to seamen on vessels used in the 
service of the United States; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner, Herald, Times. 
Tribune, and Express, protesting against previsions of the 
espionage bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition by W. F. Prisk, publisher, Long Beach, Cal., 
urging enactment of universal liability-to-service bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition by Red Bluff News, John G. Miller, editor, urg- 
ing enactment of universal liability-to-service bill; te the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition by Business Men’s National Service League, urg- 
ingg enactment of universal liability-to-serviee bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Maryland Metal Cross Tie Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., in relation to cressties; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Orlando Unit Water Users’ Association, of 
Orlando, Cal., urging amendment to reclamation act; to the 
Coinmittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. REED: Petitions of 400 members of the McClelland 
Bible Class, of the First Presbyterian Church, and members of 
the Central Christian Sunday School, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
asking suppression of the liquor traffic during the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. SNOOK: Memorial of public meeting in Delta, Ohio, 
against polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

Also, memorial of Van Wert Lodge of International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, favoring Government control of foodstuffs ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorials of congregations of Wood River 
and Alton Chapel, Rhode Island, and Ministers’ Conference of 
Previdence, R. L., favoring natienal prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion, relative to proposed taxation to finance the war; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of New Haven Equal Franchise 
League, favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee en the 
Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 


Friary, May 4, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 

the recess. 
ADDRESS BY M. VIVIANT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received a trans. 
lation of the address delivered by the French vice proijey 
the Senate Chamber on the 1st instant. If there is no ohio, 
tion, the Chair will order it printed in the Recorp, and when j) 
corporated in the permanent Recorp it will be of y; 
future years, 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the cop- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference wi; 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Suiru}. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators «p- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Husting New Smith, Md, 
Bankhead James Norris Smoot 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8S. Dak. Page Thomas 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Thompson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pittman Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Robinson Trammell 
Dillingham Kendrick Saulsbury Vardaman 
Fernald Kenyon Shafroth Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sheppard Warren 
Gallinger La Follette Sherman Watson 
Gerry MeKellar Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hale Myers Smith, Ga. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hucrsxs], on aecount of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. Pornprexter] is detained from the Chamber on 
public business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
eolleague [Mr. Surrxu of Michigan] and his pair with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. This announcement may 
stand fer the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. T desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is wnavoidably absent this 
morning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to announce the absence on 
account of illness of my coliengue [Mr. Lane}. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator from Georgia per- 
mit me to present a repert from the Committee on Printing’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled under the 
rule to prevent the interruption of a Senator on thie floor t 
the making of reports or any other business. The Senat 
from Georgia will proceed. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall detain the 
Senate very briefly in the consideration of the substitute \ 

I have offered. a ; 

The provision contained in the report from the Judiciary Cor 
mittee gives nominally to the President the right to stop | 
exportation of any commodity he may see fit from the Unit 
States. The substitute which I have offered limits this « 
to commodities going te an enemy country. 

Is it necessary at this time to declare upon the floor of 
Senate by a majority vote that a condition exists wiiere we coe 
it advisable to hang over every product of the United stm 
the possibility of suspension of access to markets? ‘Tie? 
of any commodity depends upon the market, in a farce pP: 
that it can reach. Has such a condition arisen tha! 
justified in saying to every producer in the United 5 talgye te 
think it necessary to threaten your production with tie ores 
of an individual which will step your markets? 

Of course this werk placed upon the President can aoe 
performed by him. No human being could cover this works © a 
by himself. It means that some men in some bureau arc U : se ‘ 
conclusions, and as a result of their conclusions the procuce’ 
Will be cut off from the markets of the worl. 


the 


we 


not he 





191i. 
ee . 

Our constituents understand that if the subject of cutting a 
yiar commodity off from the markets of the world was to 
sidered by Congress they would have a hearing, for their 
sepators are Within their reach. Their Representatives: are 
thin their reach, and they are likely to express the wish of 
the people of their State: 

ir. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 
tam quite in sympathy with the Senator's contention, but I 
wish to Suggest to the Senator that the evil he is complaining 
against is infinitesimal compared with what is proposed, if the 
Washington Post of this morning is reliable authority, so far as 
the immediate future is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let us stop it now and be prepared 
to stop it further on. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me take, for instance, cotton, 
the chief commodity for market of my section. If a proposition 
was made to step the export of cotton and cut the markets 
of the world off from the cotton producer, he would feel that he 
had his Senators and his Representatives, who would listen to 
him and probably heed his views. If it was to cut off corn, 
the Senators from Iowa, representing that great corn-producing 
State, would be within his-reach to listen to him. If it was 
to eut off wheat, the Senators from. the Dakotas would listen 
to their constituents. If it was to cut off some manufactured 
product of Pennsylvania, the Senators and Representatives of 
that State would be within the reach of their constituents and 
would listen to them. But we propose to transfer the power 
of destroying markets, not really to the President—he could 
not investigate the questions—but to some representative in 
the department, some bureau men to whom the people of the 
country do not have aceess. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In war does not the President have to 
trust to his generals and the colonels and the captains in fight- 
ing the war? In carrying on war does he not have to trust 
his Cabinet and his subordinates? Is that a matter which can 
be regulated otherwise? It has to be done through his: sub- 
ordinates. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator, when it 
comes to handling the: Army, yes; but when it comes to han- 
dling the commerce: of the United States, that is not a war 
measure which we should delegate to the head of the War 
Department or to the head of any bureau. We can pass upon 
it better than they can. We could not pass upon the details 
of the management of troops in the field—that is not our busi- 
ness and that is net the business of our constituents at home— 
but. when it comes to saying whether corn can be exported. to 
the markets of the world, or whether it should be cut off 
from the markets of the werld, we know more about it than 
the Army or Navy do; or any bureau, or than the President 
does, 

I do not believe that the mere occuparecy of a seat in the 
Cabinet, as Seeretary to the President, transforms a man into 
superior knowledge. I have personally been aware of the 
fact that Cabinet men are not always fully qualified to fill the 
places they oceupy, from my personal experience in: filling such 
i place, although there is something about the oeecupancy of it 
that creates in the mind of the ocewoant a misconception of 
his own capacity, I have-had that experience also. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator ’served as a Cabinet officer, and 

he was a very distinguished and able one. I have no doubt his 
advice to the President of the United States, Grover Cleveland, 
was very valuable to him. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. “Mr. President, I know T amr ten times 
etter qualified to-day than I was then, and IT believe that 
there are Senators upon this floor fully as qualified, many of 
them, as ay in the Cabinet) I deny that this is a question to 
be handled in sueh a way. Tt is not a matter of war now. It 
‘Sa subject for us to pass upom if the emergency arises. The 
“uergency has not arisen. I insist that for us to pass such a 
measure iS to put a cloud over the industries of the country 
and to discourage preduction. This measure, if passed, will 
certainly discourage production all over our country—— 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President—— 
yidienie ae tron eg seh Does the Senator from Georgia 
ie SMITH mae from co 

Mr. STONE oe yield. , 
emerseniey: oft at would the Senator consider to be an 
tSaedemiens of sufticient magnitude to warrant an embargo on 
ie Ialdt he mae of food ‘products, whether the embargo should 

Mr SMITH President or direetly by an act of Congress? 

Mr. STONE of Georgia. Tecan seareely conceive of one. 
inieds an a Let me-supplement my question by asking if it 
Age Of Low or should later become true that there was a short- 
: od supplies in the United States which threatened the 
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be con 
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well-being of the American people, would such a situation as 
that be an emergency? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There would then be a still further 
problem involved: With out allies, England and France, we 
are at war with Germany. I can not conceive of this country 
not producing foodstuffs enough, economically used, to feed the 
people of France, England, and the United States—all three. 
We could not afford an embargo that would starve France and 
Engiind. That would be to invite German submarines to our 
shores and the war to our own shores. I do not believe that 
there is a danger of a shortage of foodstuffs that would lessen 
the necessities of life to the people of this country. We may 
deter: production by threatening foodstuffs with prices tht 
might be consequent upon an embargo. We must encournge 
production by letting it be known that markets will be pre- 
served in which those who produce can dispose of their products. 

The threat of an embargo is likely to check food production 
in the United States; it is likely to cheek all kinds of production ; 
i: is likely to bring about the difliculty that we so much desire 
to avoid. ; 

If the oceasion arises, let us ourselves pass upon it; let us keep 
in the minds of the people that there will be no embargo on 
anything unless their Congress, constitutionally authorized to 
pass upon such a subject, considers it and is prepared to justify 
the particular embargo. It will be time enough when it comes: 
but give the producer the assurance that it will not be accepted 
as having come until his own Senators and his own Representa- 
tives, to whom he can present his case, are prepared to justify 
before their constituents the embargo for which they vote. I 
believe it is essential to defeat this provision in order to pre- 
serve production. This is neeessary for consumer as well «as 
producer. 

Mr. President, I have become earnestly convinced that what 
we need is not hysteria; what we need is not a manifestation 
of a willingness to wipe out all normal conditions; but, so far 
as we can, it is to preserve normal conditions, to give the indus- 
tries of the country and the employment of those not called te 
arms the opportunity for work, for production, for sale, just as 
nearly normal as possible. The less we interfere the more nor- 
mal they will be. I have for myself reached the conclusion that 
in levying taxes we should be very careful at this time not to 
so levy them as to mar the normal conditions of the country. Our 
effort should be to preserve the normal, not to destroy it. I do 
not desire to detain the Senate, and I will not do so. I believe 
the majority of the Judiciary Committee is to-day opposed to 
this provision. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Still, I believe it. I may be mistaken. 
This provision passed the Judiciary Committee; I took no part 
in it, beeause I understood the measure we were going to 
recommend was the one which I thought had been suggested by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and until I read this pre- 
vision in the Senate I supposed it was merely a provision to 
authorize the prevention of shipments of our goods to those coun- 
tries which carry them on to an enemy country, substantially 
what I have embodied in the substitute. I have sought to 
embody in. the substitute what I understood the Senator from 
Utah advocated in the Judiciary Committee. I shall not, how- 
ever, detain the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senator from Georgia will remember 
that the Senator from Utah did not advocate that. He was 
satisfied with this amendment, and did not present his amend. 
ment at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
not present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Georgia stated that the 
Senator from Utah had introduced a similar bill, but that bill 
was never before the Judiciary Committee, and this proposition 
was. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not say that it was formally 
before the committee, but it had been mentioned there, and the 
impression I gathered was that that was the measure which we 
were going to embody in the bill. I was called to another com- 
mittee, where I thought my presence was necessary. For that 
reason I was not present in the Judiciary Committee when this 
provision was adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, any subject being treated of 
with his customary vigor by the Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
Resp] or by the distinguished Senator from Georgia | Mr. 
SanrH], who has just now addressed the Senate, assumes in 
importance sometimes quite disproportionate to its real signifi- 
cance. Both of those Senators have in a discussion of the tea- 
ture: of the bill under: consideration laid particular emphasis 
upon the fact that oftentimes when a general power is granted 
to the President of the United States the real obligation for 


I heard that mentioned, but I was 
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action in the premises in the practical operation of the law 
devolves upon some subordinate in some department of the 
Government. Of course, Mr. President, if we could entertain 
at all the idea that this provision of this bill is to be put in 
operation upon the judgment or in accordance with the discre- 
tion of any clerk in one of the departments, everything that the 
Senators have said in opposition to it would be sound and 
ought to govern and influence the action of the Senate to re- 
ject it; but, Mr. President, I submit that the notion upon which 
the argument is based must be dismissed, notwithstanding the 
confidence with which it is advanced. 

What is that power, Mr. President, that it is supposed will thus 
be delegated to a subordinate? Nothing that has been said by 
the Senators who have spoken upon this subject in opposition 
to the provision as it is found in the bill as now amended can 
add to the tremendous importance of the question before us 
as it must address itself to every Senator, involving, as it does, 
the shutting off of exports from this country to any other coun- 
try, either altogether or with reference to particular commod- 
ities. Why, Mr. President, it does not make any difference how 
insignificant is the particular commodity that may be inter- 
dicted ner how insignificant is the foreign state to which the 
proclamation is directed or whose interests are involved, that 
state will be prompt to protest against any contemplated action 
upon the part of our Government under the power it is pro- 
posed to grant to the President. Unquestionably any attempt 
upon the part of the executive power to exercise the authority 
intended hereby to be granted to him will immediately give rise 
to an international complication. 

Is it to be imagined for a single moment that an order of 
that character will be promulgated thoughtlessly upon the 
suggestion of some subordinate in any one of the departments? 
Why, Mr. President, it will not be put out, as it will probably 
be agreed upon reflection, even upon the suggestion of the head 
of a department. We can not conceive, Mr. President, that 
it ever will be issued except as a result of a Cabinet meeting, 
before which the move will be considered in all of its aspects 
and in all of its phases. The State Department, as a matter 
of course, will feel called upon to interpose upon any suggestion 
to resort to the authority to be conferred as a form of reprisal 
and to represent how it will affect our relations with the 
countries involved. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SMITH] suggests one condition under which it may be advisable 
to exercise the power, namely, when the exports from this 
country to one of the neutral countries are, by the connivance 
of that country, allowed to go into the countries with which our 
country is at war. But, Mr. President, it may be desirable to 
bring pressure to bear upon some of the countries not yet 
parties to the war upon considerations quite outside of the 
question of their allowing exports from our country to get 
within the borders of enemy countries. There are many other 
ways in which neutral countries can be of material help to our 
enemies and of injury to us; and in negotiating with them, in 
order to insist upon their desisting from a course which is dam- 
aging to us, an act such as is now proposed will be a powerful 
weapon to put into the hands of the Executive. It will be a 
powerful argument to him to be able to say to-them that, unless 
they desist from a course which we believe violative of their 
attitude of neutrality and destructive of our rights, we shall 
immediately suspend commercial relations with them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS] want the course we 
should take when differences errive at that stage to be deter- 
mined not in the secrecy of a Cabinet meeting and by the heads 
of the various departments in consultation with the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the most conspicuous representative 
of the Nation, but by Congress. Why, Mr. President, we should 
be sorely crippled if in any such emergency involving a foreign 
country the President was obliged to relegate the subject to the 
legislative branch. He would have no means of forcing acqui- 
escence in his legitimate demands upon neutral countries that 
are pursuing a policy inimical to our interests. They would 
recognize as a matter of course that action by Congress might 
or might not be helpful to the President. They would be prone 
to indulge the hope that his views would not prevail. They 
would recognize that local interests would be more or less pow- 
erful, and they know of the success with which legislation in 
Congress and in legislative bodies generally can be interrupted 
and delayed. That course, Mr, President, would weaken our 
executive branch in a most unfortunate way in the discharge of 
the grave duties which now devolve upon it, 5 

In the English system they have the privy council, which 
handles all questions of this character. We have no such ma- 
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chinery in our form of government, but the neares; . 
it is the Cabinet meeting, at which the heads of 1) 
partments of the Government, the constitutional aq 
President, consult and confer with him. There, jt x. 
the power should be left. 

Mr. President, I represent in part a great s 
stands second among the States of the Union in t}) 
of copper, and it is rapidly reaching a position «; 
the production of zinc—two great commodities {), 
first importance in the conduct of a war. It is fs 
a place of first magnitude in the production of fou, 
yet, Mr. President, I know I speak the sentiments «; 
of the State of Montana when I say that they 
willing to abide by any decision that is made by ¢} 
and his constitutional advisers to the effect that ti, 
the country requires and demands that we cense , 
transactions with any of the neutral countries. 

Mr. President, over a year ago I introduced a } 
passed, would have placed in the hands of the [P; 
power to lay an embargo upon exports from this . 
any country which, after warning by the Executiy: 
in a course that was violative of our internation,)| 
am perfectly willing to-day to intrust that power t 
dent in the midst of war; and I do not see how » 
really considers the subject calmly and with an ea; 
to back up the President in any legitimate effort { 
make in this connection can hesitate for a mome.t to do « 

I think the chapter was wisely amended so as to leave it | 
such shape as that it can not be exercised by the Preside: 
upon any consideratior. of what is for the public 
against the public safety ; but as a war measure, for the | 
of aiding the President in bringing the strife to a speedy cv 
sion, I believe that we may safely intrust him and his cons: 
tutional advisers—his Cabinet—with the discretion to Jay 1 
embargo whenever in their judgment the public safety 1 
that it shall be done. 

As was pointed out by the Senator from Minnesoia [Mr 
KELLOGG], there can be no serious question about the 
of Congress thus to delegate the right to declare when tli 
embargo is to become effective. An act substantially like 1 
bill before us was passed in the year 1794, and received th 
signature of George Washington, the first President of tl 
United States, who, as well, was the president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. I think that he and those who participated 
with +rim in the formation of the organic law upon which ou 
institutions rest did not disregard the spirit of that law, noi 
the obligation of the oath which they took to support the Con- 
stitution in the enactment of that measure, and I do not think 
we shall do so in the passage of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr 
SMITH]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not rise so much t 
discuss the particular amendment under consideration ss to“ 
attention to the fact that the committee provision ‘s }ul 4 
other example of the tendency of the Congress. [I believe th! 
we are legislating under hysteria; that the need of extraordi 
nary action of the kind proposed is magnified beyond all due 
proportion to the necessities of the time. To mobilize and make 
efficient in the shortest practical time all of the countr) ee 
sources is our very present duty, but to conjure evils and tus 
assail the foundations of constitutional government tor relue 
dies falsely labeled war emergencies is not only uluecessi!) 
but possibly dangerous. ; : 

I confess, Mr. President, that we know very little about ou 
real war situation, and in submitting these remarks I am con- 
fident that I will not be properly subject to the crilicisin 0! ~ 
tisanship, because I am in distinguished company, i! the col 
pany of Democratic Senators who have supported the adminis 
tration under all circumstances, and who, with me, tcc! that : 
this time it is proper to submit suggestions which «rc entirel) 
pertinent to the occasion and disassociated from partisan po" 
tics. I repeat that the Congress knows little abou! yay 
situation. It is possible that the delegates appointed! ly "' 
legislative branches of France and of England '\ a a 
our Capital may know something about it, but the Senate’ 
not. It is expected to have implicit confidence in w!: tne 
proposed and unhesitatingly to yield its prerogatives [0 '" 
Executive. I had supposed that the Senate, under the god 
tution, was an advisory body to the President; but ome = 
tors seem to feel that it is our duty to shift ey") aa 
problem over to the Executive and confer upon hin ' aa 
thority to solve it and apply the result as to him may 
best. 
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I have voted an acknowledgment of the fact that we were 
engaged in war. I have voted emergency millions to the Presi- 
cent to expend without check, and I shall continue to vote 
whatever money may seem to be necessary to carry on the war 
in which we are engaged; but I submit that it is not the duty 
nor the right of the Congress blindly to surrender its every 
responsibility and duty in this war to the Chief Executive. 

This provision of the bill includes not only possible relief for 
rertuin emergencies in which some Senators are interested and 
for whieh they have spoken, but it gives the President such 
power, 1 submit, as few, if any, rulers of the world have ever 
possessed or possess now. It has been said by some one that 
if Russia has established a democracy the only two great au- 
tocracies left in the world are Germany and the United States, 
and I fear that there is very much truth in that statement. 

A moment ago I referred to the fact that the Chief Executive 
ef our country is now in consultation with the agents of the 
legislative branches of our two allies, France and Great 
Britain; but those agents are not in consultation with the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. No Members of the Con- 
gress have been called to the council chamber to consult as 
to what our country is to do in this crisis; as one of the 
humblest Members of this Congress, I feel that even I have a 
right to know. I protest against this condition, Mr. President. It 
is the duty of the Congress to know; and it should remain in 
session until it knows and performs its full duty. It should 
consider the problems that exist now and that will arise here- 
after—emergencies that are subject to the action of Congress— 
and they should be met as it was intended that the Congress 
should meet them. 

I believe that the people of the United States expect that 
Congress shall be something more than an indorser of ready- 
made, not understood, propositions. Outside of Washington 
this hysteria which affects the Capital is not felt so generally. 
I suppose the experience of other Senators is the same as my 
own. I am receiving letters and telegrams from good people 
in my State, who ;rotest against the surrender by Congress of 
its prerogatives, even in what are called emergencies, but 
which are not always so, and which can be successfully met by 
helpful cooperation between the President and Congress. 

Mr. President, while I understand that, possibly, it may 
be unpopular to submit these remarks, I nevertheless feel it 
my duty to protest against this surrender of responsibility on 
the part of the Congress to the President of the United States, 
however good and wise and patriotic he may be. I suppose that 
when you give the unlimited power contained in this section 
and in other sections of this bill you will then enact the espion- 
age clause. You will vote it into the bill in order to prevent 
any criticism of the conduct of the war or a disclosure of all 
the facts to the people. Will you brand as an enemy to his 
country he who dares to call attention to conditions which 
exist? The success of this war may depend upon the patriotic 
support of our people. It is their war now, no matter how 
reluctant they may have been to enter it. They have a right 
to know all about it and to be represented fully by their 
Congress, 

Mr. President, I do not think many propositions of this bill 
are in the interest of patriotism. I do not think they are in 
the interest of effective democracy. I would enact laws im- 
posing penalties capital in their nature, if need be, upon a 
traitor to this country, whether foreign or native born, but I 
would not destroy the press or close the mouths of the people 
in their efforts to present to the country the facts as they exist 
in reference to this war. Never before, however, in our history 
have we taken the position that even a President can make no 
mistakes, Never before have we acknowledged that democracy 
is ineflicient to meet any emergency. The Congress has demon- 
Strated its desire to stand by the President. There is no divi- 
sion of sentiment in that respect here or elsewhere. He is 
receiving the patriotic support of all of the people; but because 
the Congress is patriotie, because it is generous to the utmost 
degree with the people’s money, because it equips its Commander 
= ( hief with every facility for success, because it upholds the 
President in his mighty responsibilities, is that a reason or 
a for the Senate to vacate its duties, its responsibili- 
_ Mv. President, the particular example cited by the senior Sen- 
eT ‘rom Maine [Mr, Perwarp], as it applies to tin plate, affects 
many citizens of my State very materially. We have many 
eee up there engaged in the canning business. They 
Sahirees benefit upon the farmers all about and are a very 
Vinton = faetor in food conservation ; and if a specific pro- 
Gineaan meet the apparent tin-plate emergency were presented, 
Bute s itself could afford relief, and I would gladly support it. 

“hen you cover it into a blanket provision which permits 
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the President of the United States to use unlimited power in 
any way which may to him appear good, it seems to me that 
you entirely depart from the theory of our Republic. 

Of course, the argument of the Senator from Montana is 
good, so far as efficiency is concerned; and it applies to all 
autocracies. A supreme man at the head of a country, one 
with all wisdom and all power and all goodness, could un- 
doubtedly give a more efficient and probably a better govern- 
ment than a republic could give; we know that such a man 
does not live; none such has ever lived; but that is not our 
theory of government. We have been experimenting for more 
than a century and a quarter in self-government through legis 
latures. The Congress of the United States is composed of 
representatives of the people and is supposed to speak for 
them. This suggestion in the Washington morning papers that 
Congress surrender absolutely and turn over its business to 
the President and go home does not find any favorable response 
in my mind or heart. If our system of government did not 
forbid it, our experience of the last few years would still induce 
me to oppose transferring all power to the Executive. 

Our duty is here. These problems, however difficult. must 
be solved by men. When we were elected it was with the 
presumption that we had the ability to represent the people 
and to perform the duties which the Constitution had imposed 
upon us. We have not tried. The proposition is not to try. 
It is this tendency toward autocracy against which I protest, 
not so much against the particular section under consideration. 
That is but one instance of the menace contained in this Dill, 
and there are other measures which have been presented and 
which may be presented to Congress illustrative of this serious 
condition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
how much in detail he would like the Congress to consider the 
questions which are now before the Senate and the subject of 
the remarks of Senators? Would the Senator suggest having 
Congress decide whether or not any particular commodity. 
should cease to be exported? Would he have the Congress take 
up the details as to whether or not cotton, for instance, should 
be exported? And if so, would he go further and have the 
Congress consider the question as to whether cotton should be 
exported to Italy or not? To what extent would he advocaie 
legislation upon this question of exports? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would do in a particular case just as I 
would do on any other question that came before Congress for 
its consideration. I do not believe that we have reached the 
point in this matter under consideration where it is necessary 
for the Congress to act in this blanket manner; but if Senators 
think we have reached that point in reference to any particular 
product, I would legislate upon that directly. I would do as 
we do in other matters of legislation—legislate fully on the 
subject. 

Mr. President, I do not care to detain the Senate longer. As 
T said to begin with, I rose simply to utter a protest rather 
than to discuss in detail the provisions of the bill. They have 
already been discussed, and there have been some speeches 
made on the floor of the Senate during the last few days which 
will be a credit to the United States Senate when its record 
has been completely written. They are some evidence of the 
ability, at least, of some Senators. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator has said we 
‘ave standing by the President. I protest that at the very out- 
set of this war Senators refuse to give him their confidence. 
One Senator upon this floor complains that, forsooth, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, through his Attorney General, is 
guilty of the crime of sending down a bill for the Judiciary 
Committee to consider and suggesting what ought to be done. 
This seventh chapter was not included in the original bill sent 
down here, but it was sent, and introduced not by me, but by 
another member of the Judiciary Committee at the request of 
the Attorney General. Is that a crime? It is only a sugges- 
tion to Congress and a suggestion to the committee. 

This original bill was introduced and passed through the 
committee and passed the Senate. It was considered for six 
weeks in the Committee on the Judiciary, every line of it. The 
President of the United States, when we declared war ani 
put in his hands the direetion of affairs and gave him 5100,- 
000,000 and told him to conduct this war, gathered around him 
his advisers, the Cabinet, and asked what legislation was Heces- 
sary to safely conduct the war. He sert down to the Senite, 
as it was his duty to do, a request to Congress to invest him 
with certain powers that he might conduct the war success 
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fully. Then, Mr. President, three or four weeks ago informa- 
tion came to the President of the United States that this coun- 
try was sending food, clothing, wheat, and everything to the 
Germans through neutral countries; and then it was, with that 
information in his possession, that the President gathered his 
advisers around him, and said: “ What am I to do? I ask for 
some power that I may stop the furnishing of supplies to eur 
enemics, feeding them when our allies are starving to death, 
and even our people at home are starving to death”; and yet 
here Senators upon this floor decline to vest that authority.in 
him. They do not have that confidence in him. They are 
afraid to trust him with finding as a fact that the very safety 
of our Republic is at stake. 

What are we going to do about it? What are you going to 
do about it? Are you going to let this corn and wheat and 
clothing and other things be shipped to the Germans? Shall 
it continue to go on and go on, and Congress sit here and talk 
and talk and talk for weeks and weeks before any bill is 
passed, because, forsooth, some Senator from some section of 
the country is opposed to it? Shall we have criticism of the 
President because he asks us for power to carry on the war 
successfully ? 

I protest that we are not giving him our confidence. I say a 
vote here for these amendments and against this bill is a vote 
of lack of confidence right at the outset of this war. Is it con- 
stitutional? If it is unconstitutional, I say I would ask no 
Senator to vote for it; but if there is doubt about it, as a Sena- 
tor said in connection with the child-labor case, give the Presi- 
dent the benefit of the doubt; and if he is to fight this war, rest 
your confidence in him that he will not do any great wrong to 
his people, that he will not make this proclamation unless he 
finds as a fact that our own Republic is in danger and it is 
necessary for him to declare an embargo if he is going to fight 
a successful war. ‘ 

What are you going to do about it? Will some Senator tell 
me what you are going to do about it? Does the Senator from 
Michigan want us to sit here and wait for information to come 
through the diplomatic channels that this thing which is being 
done in other countries ought to be stopped, and then send a 
messege down here and let us discuss it for a month? Or will 
you trust the President and repose this power in him, if it is 
constitutional ?—and I believe it is. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoce] made an argu- 
ment here upon the same principles as adopted in the Great 
Northern Securities case—and he is a great lawyer—that this 
is constitutional. I believe it is constitutional, and three or 
more of the lawyers of this great committee—nearly all of them, 
with probably four exceptions—say it is constitutional. Then if 
you have no doubts, or even if you have a doubt of its consti- 
tutionality, let us trust our leader in time of war. Let us give 
him the power, because I believe he will exercise it justly. I 
do not believe he will put an embargo on cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, he will never by my 
vote have the power t6 do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am willing to trust him and give him the 
power, because I know unless he finds it is necessary for the 
safety of this Republic that he will never put an embargo on it. 
I know he will never put an embargo on anything else unless he 
finds as a fact, or as the proposed law says, that the safety of 
the Republic demands it. 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. TOWNSEND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I saw in the paper this morning a statement 
that a bill has been introduced 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, Mr. President, do not let us discuss 
that bill. We will discuss it when it comes here. 

Mr. WATSON, I want to know of the Senator just how far 
he wants to trust the President, this President or any other 
President. He says we must have confidence in the President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. How far are you willing to trust the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to trust him this far, that if he finds 
the enemy to-day are fed and clothed from this country he shall 
have the power to stop food from going from this country. to 
that country. That is as far as I want to ge now, and when 
further power is sought I will take that up later. - I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan, ’ . ‘ 

Mr. TOWNSEND... The Senator has repeated that. statement, 
which isa surprise to me. How long has.the President known 
that the United States was shipping. foodstuffs to Germany? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, I do not: knew except as 
the information came. Perhaps I ought not to state it. -Some 
things occur in committees that can not be said upon the. floor ; 
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but there has been so much said about it I conciude 
make a clean breast of it and tell what did oceur. |; . 
it has been known I do not know. “oom 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Do you not think, Mr, Presi. 
. the duty of Congress or it is the privilege of Congres > 
that? me 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, when we were {: 
little Spanish War, when President McKinley ear: 
gress and asked for practically the same power thi: asked 
here, you did not hear a Senator talking about iis . 
tionality. You did not hear Senators talking about oc; 
to trust him and that Congress ought to do it. Ths: « 
was then composed of the greatest lawyers in this eonty, 
There never have been such lawyers in this body as <x; here 
then, and they marched up without any opposition at || «) 
conferred this right upon President McKinley. Do you (oi! yy 
here now that you want to help the President? The proceden; 
is upon the statute books in that aet passed by Congress. 


Mr. WATSON. If the object of this legislation is to proyeyy 
the shipping of food products from this country through neutral 


countries to an enemy country, and that is the sole object 
understand the Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. OVERMAN, No; I did not say it was the sole ob ject. 
Mr. WATSON, Then why not adopt the amendment of jie 
Senator from Georgia? 
Mr. OVERMAN. If we are going to go that far, if that is 





constitutional, let us extend the power. We can not tell what 
is going to happen. The Senator from Georgia admits that it 


is constitutional by his amendment, and his amendment is 2 
right as far as it goes, but it is limited. When we adiouw 





Il 
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here we do not know what is going to happen. As the Senator 
from Montana has said, a thousand things may arise during this 
war where it may be necessary for the public defense that the 
President of the United States should have power to put an 


embargo on exports. I am willing to trust him if it is consti 


tutional. Are you? You who think it is unconstitutional vote 
against it, but you who are willing to trust the President to do 
right and to fight the war successfully vote for this amendment 
and let us pass the bill. 

He has said, “I can not fight this war successfully unless 


Congress authorizes me to do things as I think they ought to be 
done.” He has submitted this measure to the Departinent of 
State, and’ he has submitted it to the Attorney General, and 
the Attorney General wrote us and advised us that it wn n 
stitutional, and therefore the President walked down sid sii: 
“ Give-me this authority; I need it. The safety of the Repu 

is in danger. I need this authority. Give me this authority.” 
Why not? What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator speaks of Congress adjour 
I should like to ask him if he thinks Congress is likely to ac 
journ unless provision is made for a joint committee on te 
conduct of the war? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know anything about that. I do 
not know whether that is meant as a threat or not. 
matter now before the committee fer consideration. | co 
know whether Congress is going to adjourn or not; |)! 
President, there comes to the President of the Unite 
through diplomatic channels and through the Secretary © 
information sometimes that ought not to be given out; Hien 
tion which makes it necessary for the safety of this | ic 
that he should exercise certain authority, and the power our! 
to be given to him to exercise it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I interrupt the Senator one | 
What message does the Senator refer to that the Pres) 
submitted to Congress asking for this particular pow! 

Mr. OVERMAN. He has asked it, and sent, throus! (ie \! 
torney General, this single measure, solitary and al 
we put into this bill in order to get it through speed 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is that the message to which |!) 
refers? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No message was sent, but I s: 
through the Attorney General. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator referred to a tic 
the President. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; the Senator is mistaken. |! I ¢ 
did not mean it. I know of no message. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to get a little | 
about that, The Attorney General a good while «- 
number of. bills, which were presented to the Jud 
mittee, They. contained some very radical propos! s 
particular chapter which we are now discussing “>” 
those bills, - , 
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Mr, OVERMAN, | The Senator is mistaken. 
Mr. REED. AS I understand it. , 

Mr. OVERMAN, It was not one of the original 12 or 13 

lis sent down. 

a REED. There were originally 13 bills, or something like 
hal number. sent in at the last Congress. At this session of 
Col ves those same bills were returned to the committee of 
+, Senate, and in addition to those 13 was the bill that is now 
odor discussion, known as Chapter VII. 

OVERMAN. No; this was sent down later. I do not 
‘ok the Senator was even on the subcommittee. It was 
considered by the subcommittee, according to my recollection. 

Mr. REED. I want to know if it did not come to the com- 
mittee just as the others did, through the Attorney General as 
‘io suggestion of the Attorney General. 
“Vr. OVERMAN, I think not, Mr. President. It was sent 
down probably to the chairman of the committee, who intro- 
duced the bill very much later than the other bills, because the 
Sepator from Utah some time ago had a bill very much like it 

froduced, and he was surprised three weeks ago when in the 
committee he found the Attorney General had sent down 
another bill to carry out the idea. 

Mr. REED. What I am getting at is this: The Attorney 
General had drawn a number of bills. He afterwards drew two 
or three more bills, not this one but others. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This was later. 

Mr. REED. It came to the committee through the Attorney 
General. I want to know if the Senator means to tell us that 
the President of the United States singled out this bill, which 
now appears here as Chapter VII, and sent it down with any 
special request or message other than, or different from, that 
which may be assumed as to the other bills. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thought I had already stated that the 
President at the outset of the war discussed, as he should have 
done, with the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and 
all the Cabinet, as to what legislation was necessary for him 
to huve from Congress in order to carry the war to a successful 
cad. In pursuance of that the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of State, together with 
the Attorney General, prepared some 13 bills and sent them 
to us, not that Congress should enact those bills but in order to 
carry out the suggestions of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Navy and the other 
Secretaries. They sent the 13 bills here, which the committee 
sent to a subcommittee. The 13 were considered in the sub- 
committee and then reported to the full committee, and I 
thought we never would get them reported out. They were dis- 
cussed in the committee for months, and just before the close 
of the Congress on the 4th of March we reported them out, too 
late for the House of Representatives to pass them. 

Then the Attorney General, giving the history of it, as I 
understand it, sent down these bills again as amended by. the 
committee. He sent them down like the Senate had amended 
them and the House had amended them, saying they were very 
important, and he desired to have them brought to the con- 
sideration of Congress for passage again. Then the subcom- 
inittee—the Senator from Missouri being on the subcommittee— 
began to consider those bills. Subsequently, I think, my reco 
lection is, after we reported it, this bill that we are talking 
about now was sent by the Attorney General from the Presi- 
dent, he giving the information which I have stated, that cer- 
tun neutral countries were furnishing food to Germany. I can 
Not mention the countries now, but it was said they were fur- 
ishing food to the Germans. 

Mr. REED, Will the Senator state that that information 
Was ever given to the subcommittee of which I was a member? 

Mr. OVERMAN, No, sir; I said the Senator was not on the 
subcommittee, but the committee had reported it out. My recol- 
lection is he was on the subcommittee except as to this bill. 
You were on the subcommittee on all the other chapters, every 
one, except this. 

_ Mr. REED, I say no such information as the Senator is now 
ae ever laid before a subcommittee of which I was a 
Mr. OVERMAN, I said that. 


an REED. Or was ‘ever laid before the Judiciary Com- 
Ittee, 


Mr. 


we l- 
think 


“7 é !RMAN. When you were present? 
ir, REED. When I was present. 
3 OVERMAN, I aécept that. 
sings REED. I now make the further statement that if the 
Sent s aie write into this bill a provision that when the Presi- 
ean = that there are supplies being sent from this country 
“ieiny or sent to other countries and forwarded on to 
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our enemy he shall have the power to stop that I would myself 
guarantee that there will not be a vote in the Senate against 
that proposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
constitutional ? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly it is constitutional; and you have 
heard me raise no constitutional objection to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know the Senator is a great lawyer, and 
I want to bring out the fact that he thinks it is not uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. REED. That proposition would undoubtedly be right: 
and undoubtedly, in my opinion, it would be constitutional if 
Congress was to say that upon the happening of this particular 
fact the President should exercise a particular power; that 
having the power it can be reasonably said to be exercised in 
pursuance of the war or in support of the war. I have not the 
slightest doubt of its constitutionality, and I have heard no 
lawyer here make an argument to the contrary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No lawyer here has made an argument to 
the contrary or questioned the constitutionality of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. So far as I am 
concerned, I certainly do not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If we give him the power by proclama- 
tion to place an embargo upon wheat going from the United 
States to foreign countries and to Germany, I can not under- 
stand why we can not give him the power to find as a fact that 
the public safety requires that certain other things should be 
done. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not wan! 
him to get away from the proposition of the President having 
made a special request with reference to the particular bill we 
ure now discussing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

Mr. REED. I now understand the Senator to say nothing 
more nor less than this: There were a number of bills sent 
down at the previous session of Congress. They came to us 
through the various Cabinet officers and as the suggestions of 
those departments. Subsequently, and at this session of Con- 
gress, the Attorney General brought in one or two or, perhaps, 
three more bills, and among those was this particular measure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I do not think so. I do not recollect 
that there were two or three more. I said a number. I re- 
member this one in particular. 

Mr. REED. That this bill was presented as the bill which 
was desired, I have not yet heard in the committee; and I 
want to know if the Senator means to say now that the Presi- 
dent sent any special request. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not say that. The Attorney General 
had the information and came to the committee. 

Mr. REED. I was present when the Attorney General was 
there and discussed it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator did not see the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s letter and he did not have any conversation with him, I 
suppose. 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the subcommittee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We called upon him about the other bills. 
He came there, as the Senator knows, upon other bills. We did 
not send for him to come about this bill. 

Mr. REED. Of course, if there is a grapevine somewhere 
that the Senator has been in touch with and has been getting 
information by conversation and by letter— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I got this from the newspapers also, and 
the Senator did, too. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Now, I think that is about the situ- 
ation, that instead of the President having sent down to the 
committee a request to pass this particular bill, all the Senator 
knows about it is that the Attorney General brought it down 
there and asked to have it passed, and probably wrote a letter 
in relation to it, and the newspapers have printed statements 
about it. That is a very different proposition from the one 
which the Senator was making a little while ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Attorney General did 
down; be did not come there with it at all. 

Mr. REED. Then we are further off from it than we were 
a minute ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say he sent us another bill and asked us 
to pass it; and the Attorney General said the bill was indorsed 
by the President. He would not have come here with it if 
the President had not advocated it and wanted it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not fully underst:nd 
what the Senator from North Carolina says. Does the Senater 


The Senator, then, thinks that would be 


not bring it 


mean to say that the Attorney General drafted this bill* 
Mr. OVERMAN. I think he did, and I have no objection to it. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought my recollection was correct. I have 
the letter now here, over the signature of the President, recom- 
mending the passage of the bill. I sent to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee room and secured it. I ask that it be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprick in the chair). 
The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Tue Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, April 14, 1917. 

My Dear Sexaror: I am taking the liberty of sending you the draft 
of « suggested bill permitting the President to control exports, for the 
purpose of seeing to it that the resources of the country are used in the 
most effective way for the prosecution of the present war rather than 
diverted to eountries or quarters where they are less needed. 

I send also extracts from the letter of the Attorney General, which 
accompanied these drafts when he was kind enough to submit them to 
me at my request: 

“As to section 3 appearing in the informal draft marked ‘A,’ that 
was intended to make the proposed legislation fit into chapter 6 of the 
so-called omnibus bill now pending in Congress covering foreign rela- 
tions, neutrality, espionage, etc. 


Mr. OVERMAN. What is the date of the letter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 14th of April. 

Mi. OVERMAN. Every statement that I have made, then, 
Mr. President, is true. and it did not eome exactly from news- 
papers. I am sorry the Senator from Missouri was not a little 
more regular in his attendance on the committee. Probably he 
would have heard the letter read. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is a very unnecessary remark 
to make. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
the reading of the letter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The 
not heard it. 

Mr. REED. It is not always the number of times a man at- 
tends a committee that measures his usefulness. Sometimes 
the character ef his service there is equally important. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator seemed to doubt my statement. 





I hope the Secretary will conclude 


Senator from Missouri said he had 


Mr. REED. The Senator’s own statement was at variance 
with the fact. The Senator from Montana has just presented 
the letter. The Senator from North Carolina had forgotten 


about it evidently. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said the statement was made hefore the 
cominittee. I did not remember who made it, whether it was 
the Attorney General or the chairman or who made it. 

Mr. REED. Manifestly the Senator had forgotten about the 
letter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did forget that the letter was written, but 
I would not make a statement unless it was true. 

Mr. REED. Then, why will the Senator critieize me and say 
I was not present? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator was not present or he would 
not have said what he did. 

Mr. REED. Since the statement has been made let me say 
that [ have been present at the Judiciary Committee every single 
Monday morning except when I have been compelled to attend 
other committees that had important work at that time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say to the Senator that he is one 
of the most regular attendants on the committee, and one of 
the ablest lawyers on the committee, and we like to have him 
discuss questions, because no man discusses them so ably. But 
he was not present when this letter was read or he would not 
have made the statement he did and criticized me as he did 
a few minutes ago about the matter. He acted like I was a 
witness on the stand, and he as a lawyer cross-examined ie. 
He knows how to get men in trouble in that way and he thought 
he had me. I am very glad the Senator from Montana came 
with the letter to help me out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, can we not have the entire 
letter read? I think it is important. 

Mr. REED. I think the incident might as well be dropped 
now. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think so. 

Mr. REED. However, I should like to conclude my remark. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not understand why I should have been 
interrupted in making the statement I did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask that the letter be 
read, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not care to yield any further. I want 
the whole letter read. The Senater from New Hampshire has 
asked that it be read, and it ought to be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the letter. 

Mr. REED. I have been interrupted here, and interrupted 
out of order, when I had a right to speak. I want to conclude 
my sentence. I should not have been interrupted. I simply 


rose to say that in the heat of debute the Senator from North 
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Carolina had made statements which, in my judg 
calculated to reflect upon the members of the éor), 

Mr. OVERMAN. I never intended to do so. 

Mr. REED. And to hold the members of the eomm! 
antagonizing the President in matters concerning which j\.. 
personally asked to be given authority to act. | 
proper to ask the Senator some questions with ref. 
that. Now that the thing has calmed down, TI unders: nd ¢] 
the Senator does not mean, and has not meant. any mor 
simply to assert that this bill was sent to the com 
the letter of the President, which is about to be resi: +) at the 
bill has since been changed in some respects by the Senate 
with the Senator's consent, and we are now discussing whetho. 
there should be further changes. There has been tio pesjo ion 
upon anybody and none has been intended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not meant to reflect on any of ) 
colleagues ; and if I did so, I take it back. I was ; 
ws nearly as I could the truth about it. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Now Ha 
shire asked that the letter be read in full. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; let it be read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will yield after the letter shs1! } 
read. . 

The PRESIDING 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 

THE WHITE Ii 
. Washington, 14 April, 1917 

My Dear Senator: I am taking the liberty of sending you the drat 
of a suggested bill permitting the President to contro! exports f 
purpose of seeing to it that the resources of the country are used 
the most effective way for the prosecution of the present war rathe 
than diverted to countries or quarters where they are less needed 

I send also extracts from the letter of the Attorney Ger 
accompanied these drafts when he was kind enough to submi 
me at my request: 

“As to Seetion 3 appearing in the informal draft marked “\ 
was intended to make the proposed legislation fit into ©} 6 of 
the so-called Omnibus Bill now pending in Congress covering foreien 
relations, neutrality, espionage, ete.; this bill has not yet been passed 
and at this time it is not possible to tell whether it or th: | 
now considering will first go through Congress. Therefore, to ayoid 
confusion, we have concluded to strike out Seetion 3 as it appears in 
draft “A” and meet that situation by asking the Judiciary Committ 
so to amend Chapter 6 of the Omnibus Bill as to include “ articles the 
expert of which is made unlawful by or under any statute.” 

“Tf am therefore sending you also three copies of the formal draft 
we have finally determined on marked “B” consisting of Sections 1 
and 2 of original draft ‘‘A,” eliminating Section 3 of that draft, and 
adding a new Section 3 to the finally proposed draft, this Section 3 
merely providing additional safeguards and penalties in enforcing the 
provisions of the legislation we are new proposing.” 

I feel confident that the policy embodied in such a measure will com- 
mend itself te your judgment and therefore I feel at liberty ing 
it upen your favorable attention. 

The Attorney General will be glad to put himself at your disposal 
for the discussion ef any aspect of this legislation which he has con 
sidered at my request. 

With much regard, 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Encs. 

Hon. CHARLES A, CULBERSON, 

United States Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has heard the letter 
What does the Attorney General say? He takes up the amena- 
ment adopted in the Senate and the amendment adopted in the 
other House and tries to conform the two amendments adopie: 
in the House and in the Senate, respectively, which were por 
by both bedies, showing he is only making the suggestion and 
and carrying out, so far as he can, the ideas of Congress. ; 

I have said about all I had to say in reference to the matter. 
I do not desire to criticize anybody, but when I am charged with 
the duty and ordered by the committee to bring this bill in here, 
and when I find that Senators who sat in the commettce \ itho it 
opposing the provision and without making such a ficht “s they 

= s fi f the Senate, and making 
are now making here upon the floor of the + eS 
it as an afterthought; and when I find some Senators criti’ 
the President and saying that we are not ready to give lim (i 
power, I do feel a little bit indignant about it. 


OFFICER. Without objection, the jet r 











Wooprow WILson 


read. 


When I cited the precedent where Congress in tle —_ 
American War gave this power to the President s: we aoe thle 


criticized me for assuming that the President had asker caat 
He did ask for it, and the Attorney General! as‘ d for it. 


power. ‘hat annoyed. 
Under such circumstances I naturally felt somewhat av ne 
I have the kindest feeling for my colleagues. rhe ae 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is the last man I would re ai: 


because he has given such wonderful service to the 
but I have speken just as I felt about the matter. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, Senator Ri 
fondness for the Senator from North Carolina; | 4” = 
much attached to him personally and have the greatens Tith 
for him. He and I each came from the same sect!!! 0! - 


know my 
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(grolina, although I am now from Georgia. Our ancestors 
have been friends for over a hundred years. , 

. Mr. OVERMAN, That is mutual, and I love the Senator from 
* Mir, SMITH of Georgia. I dislike to differ with the Senator 
from North Carolina, but I am intensely against the provision 
vc it came from the Judiciary Committee. I am sorry I was 
asl in the committee at the time to voice my objection then, but 
T was not; and I should fail in my duty asa Senator now, with 
my convictions on the subject, if I did not voice my objection 
If the Senator from North Carolina had not been charged 
with the responsibility of carrying this measure through, I 
would feel like appealing to him to support my substitute, and 
I would not be uneasy about obtaining his help, for away down 
inside of his heart his feeling is such that if it were left to 
him as an original proposition he would, in my judgment, take 
the substitute instead of the provision contained in section 1 
of Chapter VII. 

ig with reference to the President, just a word. Is there a 
man on the floor who has given the President for the past 
four years more intense support than I have or who has ad- 
mired him more than I do? I doubt it. But if I could combine 
Col. Roosevelt and Col. Bryan and Mr. Taft and the President 
all in one, and get all that was best in each of the four, and 
take out of that composite man all that was objectionable in 
either of the four and put him in the White House, I would not 
yote for the provision contained in section 1 of Chapter VII, 
even if he had recommended it. 

Mr. President, the power proposed to be conferred is not 
limited to President Wilson. It would apply to all future 
Presidents in any kind of war, however small, in which we 
might be engaged. Is it a reflection upon the Presideat to 
object to putting upon him a responsibility which the law puts 
upon the Congress? I do not think so. Suppose I should pre- 
sent a joint resolution declaring that “ Whereas a condition of 
war exists, and whereas it is important that Congress should 
adjourn and go home; therefore be it resolved, that whenever 
the President finds the public safety so requires he is hereby 
authorized to suspend any existing law and enact any new one 
that he sees fit.” 1 would hesitate about voting for such a joint 
resolution; but I would not feel that in failing to support it 
I was lacking in confidence in the President or in admiration 
for him. To ebject to loading him with responsibilities that 
belong to us is no reflection upon him. 

But it has been suggested that the President has approved 
this proposed legislation. Why, he has not, Mr. President. I 
have heard his letter read; and pardon me for saying that I 
have some knowledge of how officers of departments bring bills 
to the President and how he sends them to committees of Con- 
gress. It is utterly impossible for a President to study in de- 
tail and master every bill that the head of one of his depart- 
ments nay desire to present to Congress. Take the length of 
time it has required for the Judiciary Committee to study this bill. 
Why, the President probably read it in half an hour, if he read 
itat all. Pardon me for saying that when I was Secretary of 
the Interior I submitted bills to the President of the United 
States and obtained letters from him, transmitting them with 
his commendation to the chairman of a committee of Congress, 
that he knew practically nothing about, and I would write the 
letter for him, So for Congress to accept the view that the 
President has mastered in detail a bill of this kind because he 
sends it to Congress for the consideration of a committee is 
utterly to misconceive the truth. It is impossible for any 
human being occupying the office of President, if he combined 
ull the wisdom that has been possessed since the days of Solo- 
hon, to Inaster in detail the various pieces of legislation pre- 
Sented to him. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President . 

Fh ng ee OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
ee ee from Montana? 

Me = ny of Georgia. I yield to the Senator for a question. 
ian a ' H. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
aa = ie feels that the President has not seriously reflected 
ein - main idea of the bill under consideration, reposing in 

Mr ren to prohibit exports? 

Mr W + aa Georgia. I hope not; I do not know. 
he amines toe I do not ask what the Senator hopes; but does 

» Seriously believe that the President asks for the granting of 


Such power to him without having seriously reflected upon it? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. - r nes 
Mr. WALSH. Very well. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ¢ i 
: an not believe that he seriously 
srasped the extent of this proposition. 
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Mr. WALSH. That was not the question I asked the Senator 
at all. I asked him as to whether he thought the President had 
not seriously reflected upon the main idea of the bill, vesting 
in the President the power to lay embargoes on exports? Will 
the Senator, then, give us some idea, if he has any, as to the 
officer who is responsible for the idea and with whom it does 
originate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My opinion would be that it 
originated with the Department of Justice, along with a number 
of other suggestions, and that they came to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to thrash the matter out. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator now if he seri- 
ously doubts that the matter has been the subject of consider- 
ation at a Cabinet meeting? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suppose it has been, but I would 
not accept such a consideration as thorough. A bill of this 
kind could not in a week’s time be thoroughly mastered if all 
the Cabinet meetings were given up to its consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I understand 
the position of the Senator perfectly with respect to this ques- 
tion. He is opposed to it, no matter who brought it here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be; yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I am merely desiring to direct attention to the 
fact that it has had, and must have had, the serious considera- 
tion of not only the President, but of the Cabinet before it 
could be adopted as a governmental policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, frankly, I do not think that 
would be as serious a consideration as would come from con- 
sideration by a committee of either House of Congress. What 
I am pressing is that we should not accept and be seriously 
influenced by a conclusion of others in arriving at which, it was 
utterly impossible for them to give that care and considerate 
thought that we should give to the subject matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
further, I simply meant to indicate that it occurred to me that 
the debate ought to proceed upon the assumption that the pro- 
posal had had the serious consideration, in its main ideas, of 
the President and his Cabinet, and that we are not considering 
a question here that originated with some insignificant subordi- 
nate in one of the departments, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I do not know how seriously 
I would consider it, even then. I have known Cabinet officers 
frequently to ask support of measures which when criticized 
before them they have seen were unsound. The real value of 
the Senate and of the House of Representatives is that we, and 
not men busy with administration, should legislate. It is all 
right for others to give us their suggestions, but we ought not 
to be overwhelmed by them. Frankly, if the Senator desires my 
opinion, I wouid say, if the President asked me to vote for such 
a provision as that reported by the committee, I would say to 
him, “I can not do so, Mr. President; I can not vote for it, and 
I wish to show you why I hope you will not press it.” As a 
representative from my State I would feel that if I failed to 
take that course I ought to be ready to tender my resignation 
and go home. 

Mr. President, there has not a reason been given in favor of 
this section. The argument of the Senator from North Carolina 
was that some country might ship into Germany our goods and 
that that must be stopped. The necessity for the legislation, 
beyond stopping shipments to enemy countries, has not been 
made apparent. No doubt that was what was in the mind of 
the President, but the language drawn is broader than it ought 
to have been. The substitute I have offered fully gives to the 
President everything that the argument presented here justi- 
fies. I believe that should be given. I do not favor doing more. 
I do not believe the President would use any more power if we 
gave it; I have not the slightest idea that he would. But I do 
not want Congress to say to the industries of this country, “ We 
are so hysterical about the situation that we have felt called 
upon to vest in the Executive the power to stop the exportation 
of any of your commodities whenever he may think it desir- 
able.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I again interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Georgia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The newspapers, Mr. President, have carried 
information within the last few days to the effect that a secret 
treaty exists between the Republic of Chile and the Imperial 
Government of Germany. I do not credit the report at all, but 
I desire the Senator from Georgia to assume that such a condi- 
tion of things exists, and, as a consequence of that treaty, the 
Republic of Chile gives aid and comfort of the most substantial 
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character to the. publie enemies of this country. Chile is de- 
pendent for her very existence now, under the present condi- 
tion of things, upon experts of an important character from 
this country. Would the Senator from Georgia like to put into 
the hands of the President the power to say to Chile, “ You 
must desist from this course or we will suspend exports to your 
country ”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know that I would; not 
unless I knew more about it than the Senator has stated. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I have stated very little. The Department 
of State may know vastly more about it than I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are still quite dependent upon 
Chile, 

Mr. WALSH. Surely. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. We are as much interested in get- 
ting saltpeter from Chile as Chile is in getting certain com- 
modities from us. Now, if the time should come that Chile 
arbitrarily, in the interest of Germany, said that the United 
States should have no more saltpeter from Chile, that would 
raise an issue that would be worthy of immediate considera- 
tion. It is the broad blanket of distrust that we throw over 
every industry in the United States against which I protest, 
which I say nothing has been shown to the Senate to justify. 
If a particular occasion arises, we can handle it. We are going 
to be here for 30 days longer, anyhow. Let us not be so hys- 
terical as to put this shadew of doubt over all production in the 
country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, perhaps I should not prolong 
this discussion; but the argument of the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. SmirH] reminds me that in the consideration of this amend- 
ment the consumer and the interests of the consumer seem to 
have been lost sight of. In fact, in all of our legislation that is 
apt to be the case. Every burden imposed, and particularly by 
our revenue laws, upon any industry, with perhaps a possible 
exception here and there, ultimately rests on the consumer. 
He is the common victim of every enterprise and of every con- 
spiracy affecting the laws of trade and diverting them in unnatu- 
ral directions. 

If we levy taxes, they are shifted to the consumer. If we 
penalize corporations, the penalties are shifted to the con- 
sumer; corners are made in the necessaries of life and the 
burden finds its ultimate resting place upon the shoulders of 
the consumer. 

The argument thus far, if I have correctly followed it, has been 
urged in the interest of the producer, and the consequence to 
him has formed the chief burden of opposition to the section. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My suggestion was, in my opening 
remarks, that this would discourage prodnction and defeat the 
very thing we have in view—that there should be ample pro- 
duction, which we could only hope for by holding out to pro- 
ducers a broad market. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, the discouragement may 
be in the imitation of the market and in the consequent difficulty 
of maintaining existing prices for production. 

The consumer can stand many things, but there is a limit even 
to his capacity to respond to and sustain the burdens that are 
constantly imposed upon his shoulders. While listening to the 
President's letter, the thought occurred to me that the purpose 
behind the section reported by the committee was not entirely 
confined to possible shipments and abuses of our export trade 
with belligerents, or with neutrals trading with belligerents, but 
that it had behind it as well the welfare of the people of this 
country. The instance presented so fully by the Senator from 
Maine is in point. If we are threatened with a famine in con- 
tainers—and I now neither assert nor deny that proposition— 
then the danger to the domestic consumers is the same, whether 
the export of containers is to a neutral or to a belligerent; con- 
sequently, we should arm the President with power, if we are 
to arm him at all, to guard as well the interests of the home 
consumer growing out of the undue exportations to this, that, 
or the other country as to guard against exportations te a bel- 
ligerent, particularly as he probably has that power without 
further lezislation, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is now putting upon this section 
a construction of which I understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee claims that it is not susceptible; that is, that under 
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the bill presented the President can exercise this pow 
embargo, not for the purpose of carrying on the be 
and for military reasons but for the benefit of the eon. 

of the country. Now, I call the Senator's attention ¢, 
fact that the chairman of the committee consented {5 ) 
the words “or welfare” stricken out of the clause “wie. 
the United States is at war and the President shal) ; that 
the public safety or welfare shall so require.” so thot i). 
elause as it now stands has the words “or welfare” oy jis) 
Hence the sole power now sought to be conferred. geear jing 
to the language of the section, is one limited to the way powar 
The sole power is a power connected with the war aytho: , 
the President. Consequently I call the Senator's atientio 
to the fact that if he is correct in his diagnosis of tho 
he ought to insist on the words “or welfare” going hack | 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should not object to thy 
reinsertion in this section, I have the highest respect for 1) 
epinions of the chairman of the committee. They are 
considered, and maybe better than mine upon the subject. } 
I am unable to perceive that the excision of the two wor: 
“or welfare” affects the argument that I am endeayori) 
present. 

Suppose, for example, in our efforts to supply food prov: 
to Great Britain a number of vessels out of proportion ty 
the number now being destroyed which are carrying food 
should be sunk and we should be face to face with the alte 
tive either of abandoning such attempts to revictual the: 
withstanding the huge food destruction, or of retaining in 


s to 


own country the remainder for home consumption. Suppose 
that this home need were so imminent that the mutterings 
the public, the discontent of the masses, should indicate revolt 
and riot should further attempts to replace the food supp! 


of owr allies be made. That would directly menace the pul 
safety; and if the President has not the power to meet such 
an emergency, then, in my judgment, it is necessary that 
we should enact this section in order to give him that poy 
Now, it may be that we have an abundant food supply. Sena- 
tors better informed than I so insist. Others having the sume 
information which I possess have expressed their apprehension 
upon the subject, and, of course, with equal earnestness; and 
I can readily understand how, in the event the submarine men- 
ace is enlarged and aggravated—and I am apprehensive that 
such a situation will very shortly confront us—what shall we 


do with regard to the question of domestie food supplies? If 
the risk, no matter how great, is one which, when compared 
with the expected profits, does not deter those controlling the 
food supplies from continuing their efforts to replenish the 


allies, then greed and avarice, always active and well developed 
during times of war in every country, will take that risk for th 
profit which may possible be realized, with consequent deple- 
tion of our own food supplies, voicing itself through distress in 
our great communities. 

Under the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, if such 


alternative were presented to the President he would be he!p- 
less; and if Congress were in recess this menace to safety micnt 
develop into open revolt before we could be summoned togetier 


Mearion 


to meet the exigency through adequate emergency lef! 
So, Mr. President, in my judgment, this section as presented 
by the committee, if we are to legislate at all upon the subject, 
should be the one which the Senate should adopt. 
Mr. President, I rose, among other things, to call attentio 
certain comments of the press upon a statement which | 
made here upon the 2d instant. I am made by the pres dis- 
patches to say that I advocate resort to the lamp-post as te 
proper remedy for correcting the extortionate demands of cer 
tain food combinations in this country. I did not say that, Mr. 
President. I am not surprised that I was so quoted, Hecause 
nowadays we are liable—and especially those of us who h " 
not been in complete accerd with the current demands 0! te 
press—to be so represented as to give the public an entire!) 
erroneous impression. It would be a very serious thing for # 
Senator or Representative, even in these exciting [lest 
advocate directly an unlawful and violent method of recn : . 
any public wrong. Hence, and for that reason —because I se | - 
go to the trouble of correcting misstatements in the press © . 
cerning myself, since I can not keep up with the processrens 
I learned that long ago, and therefore abandoned all ehor's! 
that direction—I repeat what I then said: 


n to 


+} 


s » and the 

There is no question but that such practices are flourishing. a 

law seems to be unable to reach or punish them. I greal's had to 
unless something is soon done to prevent them, resort will be 4a 

the lamp-post. : hich 

Now, I do not indulge the hope that the newspapers Z oe 

have misquoted me will do me the justice of making tle an 


tion; but I can call the attention of some of the peop! 
country to the truth in this way. 
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Vr. BRADY. Mr. President, I expect to east my vote for the 
»mendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrrx]. 
| feel that I should offer a word of explanation of my reasons 
for so doing, lest my vote on questions that may come up in the 
future may be misunderstood. : 

1am in favor of the eoncentration of power during the present 
war, just as much as it is possible to do so under our Constitu- 
Ty shall at all times vote to support the President in any 
ection he may take that I think is within the limits of reason ; 
hat I do not believe the time has arrived when the section in the 
hill is necessary. 

The manienatl offered by the Senator from Georgia reads: 


When during the pending war the President shall find that exports 
articular country are being used to supply an enemy country, and 

‘| make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any 
ot le or articles from the United States to such country except and 
ver such regulations and orders and subject to such limitations and 
exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by 
the President or by Congress. 

It seems to me that this amendment has suflicient scope to 
answer all present purposes, but I do not believe that present 
eonditions are going to continue. Ere long this Congress will 
have to do as the bodies of a similar nature in all countries have 
had to do in the past during great wars, and that is to give 
power to carry on the war in a forceful and effective manner, 
either to some one individual or to a small group of individuals 
designated either by the people or by the governing body. The 
creat trouble in this body attempting to carry on this war by 
special and specific orders lies in the fact that we would be 
unable to agree among ourselves. It would take us too long to 
reach a conclusion, and when that conclusion should be reached 
it probably would not be any better, or serve the purposes any 
better, than the conclusion reached by the President, his Cabinet, 
and his advisers. 

I listened yesterday to a very eloquent argument by the Sena- 
ior from Missouri [Mr. REED], and heard him inform this body 
of the inexperience of some of the present members of the 
Cabinet. We were advised that the Secretary of War was a 
young and probably inexperienced attorney from Cleveland, and 
that there were also thousands and thousands of farmers in the 
country who knew more about agriculture in their specific lines 
than our present Seeretary of Agriculture. While that may be 
true to an extent, my judgment is that the President of the 
United States acted honestly and conscientiously in selecting not 
only those two men but every other member of his Cabinet. 

Even this morning in this body I heard the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia proclaiming to the world something of his 
shortcomings as Secretary of the Interior. I listened in silence 
yesterday relative to the present members of the Cabinet, but 
I do net propose to-day to listen in silence to that accusation 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] against himself. I 
appeared before the Senator from Georgia when he was Secre- 
tary of the Interior many times on important business connected 
With a line of work that he had never had experience in handling 
relative to western irrigation and public-land matters, and I am 
frank to say that he handled them in a manner which demon- 
strated that he had surrounded himself with men who had 
placed him in a position so that he could render an honest, fair 
decision, and in every case it was beneficial not only to the people 
of my community, not only to the people of the Western States, 
but to the Nation at large. I have no hesitation in saying, al- 
though he may not think he possessed the ability to do so, that I 
would not be in the least afraid to-day to trust him in the po- 
sition we are in this amendment trusting the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of Agriculture, and I would feel, as I feel now 
relative to the matter, that he would perform his services and 
his duties faithfully and well, and would act in a manner that 
he thought best for the interests of the whole country. 

I wonder if the Senator from Missouri would have appeared 
cite Jast fall during the time when he so eloquently 
aie S be 300,000 people and made the same statements he 
a rd imeeyes ay relative to our Secretary of War and Secretary 
his rb oo . 1 hey were just as good then as now, and he, in 
tial oni avi aided by his assistants, made the country under- 
sinh i : hens them that they were the proper men for the 
Sittin aed otherwise, but under our republican form of 
deie of ar a the battle is over, the decision made, it is the 
For that rekede faa citizen to support the administration, 
support the Mees expect to support the administration and to 
the United States on of war and to support the President of 
awful confliet. erever it is possible for me to do so in this 
pation ae Cabinet should be seleeted not to please any 
order to-amai y, hot to please any particular man, but in 
‘wake the administration of the party in ye e- 
“ess and to serve th ee Viteden clon 

e€ people well. There is no election, the 


toa} 
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President and his advisers act coolly and calmly, and look not 
for the politician but for the experienced man of affairs who 
can serve his country in a manner that will enable the President 
to carry out the pledges and promises he made to the people 
relative to his conduct of public affairs. 

But in this body and in the other branch of the Congress nobody 
picks the candidate and asks him to come forward and discuss 
matters that they may see whether or not he is fitted for the 
position. We select ourselves and go out among the people, and 
by persuasive oratory and facts try to convince them that we 
are the proper men for the place, and when we appear in Con- 
gress we act with thought of the people at home, with thought 
of what our constituents will say. As the able Senator from 
Georgia said this morning, if we were going to put an embargo 
on corn the Senators from Iowa might object, and I will add, 
even though it might be for the best interests of this Nation 
for this embargo to be placed on the exportation of corn. The 
same question would arise relative to the exportation of cotton, 
or potatoes, or any other product. So we would never find our- 
selves in harmony. Before we could take action and agree upon 
a proper course the war might be won by our enemies. 

For that reason, I believe that sooner or later during this war, 
which I do not believe is going to close nearly so soon as many 
people believe, it will be necessary for us to confer unlimited 
powers on our Executive, and it will be necessary for us to do 
many things that we would not do under normal conditions or 
in times of peace. But now, while we have the time and the 
opportunity to study the situation, it seems to me that we are 
eapable of deciding what articles should and what articles should 
not be exported. I believe that no Senator in this body would 
vote against a measure that would say that we should not shiyt 
things to our foreign enemy. That is what we say in this amend. 
ment. It will serve until we get our armies raised or until Some 
condition arises where it becomes necessary for us to put an 
embargo on other articles. When that time comes I can see no 
reason why our President and his advisers should not ask per- 
mission to put an embargo on any particular article. He can 
send a message to this body and explain to us why he thinks 
we should put an embargo on some article, and we will have 
more time to discuss the matters in proper form and manner 
than they can possibly have with the very onerous duties that 
they have to perform. 

Therefore, I shall support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia, but I hope Senators will understand 
that as matters come up from time to time, as this war pro- 
xresses and while we are facing the enemy, it shall be my 
purpose, when I can conscientiously do so, at all times to sup- 
port the President in the things that he believes are best for 
the interests of the people of this country and the winning of 
the war. 

It is well known that I voted and worked against the present 
occupant of the White House. I favored another man because 
he represented my party and the principles that my party 
stands for. I had a feeling of regret when I read in the morn- 
ing papers after the election that the man whom I had opposed 
had been elected. But I never felt more proud of anything 
in my life than I did after the declaration of war was made 
to have the man whom I supported and whom I wanted in the 
White House come out in the very first issue of the paper and 
say he was for standing behind the President and asked all his 
friends to do likewise. That is Americanism, and that is the 
kind of Americanism that will win this war. 

I hope that the war may be ended soon, but I realize that 
the President is the Commander in Chief of our Army and he 
is fighting for our country, fighting for our flag, and he. with 
us, is fighting for 2 world democracy and a lasting and per- 
manent peace; and while he is doing that he is fighting for 
my country and my flag, and I expect to stand by him in every 
move that he makes that is for the benefit of the people of this 
country so long as I can do so and observe the oath of office 
that I have taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I do not 
know who recommended this amendment to section 1 of the 
chapter of the bill before us, and that does not concern me very 
much, but I am going to vote for that amendment for the reason 
that I find contained in the first 17 words of that amendment 
the following: 

Whenever the United States is at war and 
that public safety shall so require. 

Mr. President, I realize as well as anybody here that the 
President of the United States is loaded down with powers 
given by Congress. I have no doubt but that he would much 
rather not stand in that pesition with regard to about thiree- 
fourths of these powers. But the provision contained in this 
amendment seems to me to be one of the most important pro- 


the President shall find 
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visions relative to any power I know of that is to be con-| tries bordering upon the country of the enemy, wo) »,, 
ferred upon him by Congress. embargo in the public interest and safety, but \., gion 

Mr. President, if this embargo is placed upon food stuffs | embargo against the public interest and safety> 4...” 
there is no State in the Union which will be affected greater | being constantly and insistently admonished 4) ened 
than my own, and I will have to answer to my constituency if | it is absolutely necessary we shall send food Di ae 
I cust my vote on this matter contrary to their views; but I | creasing quantities to our allies? Without our joi), 4, +) 
know, | am certain, that they will all uphold my views and | spect they can not win the war for us and for th, 
my vote upon this question of so grave importance to our Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 
country—should the emergency arise that would require it-— The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in thy 
as provided in this amendment. the Senator from North Carolina yield to the s es 

I do not care to take up any time of the Senate and will not | Georgia? 
do so, but I shall vote for this amendment believing it to be Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator not to int 
the most important amendment that is contained in the bill. at this point. As a matter of “safety” to an ars 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but just as important that the allies should have a er ; 
a very few minutes. A great deal has been said in this discus- | munitions and the other necessary supplies of war as it 
sion wit! reference to whether this bill comes from the Presi- | they shall have soldiers. It is just as unreasonahl. a ) 
dent or from the Department of Justice with his approval. | the President in these circumstances would proclaim. a, 
I myself do not know anything about that, but I am sure if the bargo upon food products destined for our allies tt =a ra 


bill was prepared by the Department of Justice and sent to 
the committee it was prepared after mature deiiberation and 
was presented to the committee only after it had received the 
sanction of the President; and I am equally sure that it did 
not receive the sanction of the President until after he himself 
had given it mature and earnest consideration. I am sure of 
that because of the importance of the power that is sought to 
be conferred upon the President. I do not Know whether this 
bill is the result of the deliberations of the committee, acting 
upon its own initiative, or whether it comes from the President 
through the Department of Justice, but I know enough of the 
President and the Attorney General to say with implicit confi- 
dence that if it came from the Department of Justice it came 
with the sanction of the President and that the President 
maturely considered it before he sanctioned it. 

But, Mr. President, I do not care whether the bill is the 
result of the initiative of the administration or the cominittee; 
I do not care whether the President is asking this authority or 
not, because I believe, whether he asks it or not, he ought to 
have it and that the interests and the public safety of the 
country require that it should be bestowed upon him. 

What is the power that is proposed to be conferred upon the 
President? It is not the power to proclaim an embargo simply 
because in his judgment the public welfare requires it. That 
provision has been eliminated from the bill. The power of em- 
bargo the bill proposes to confer upon the President is confined 
to cases where the publie safety is involved, where the safety 
of the Nation requires that the prohibition should be declared 
and enforced. 

Senators say that that is a power which the people lodged 
in Congress. It is very true that it is a power which the people 
lodged in Congress, and if it were absolutely certain that Con- 
gress was going to remain in continuous session during the 
centinuance of this horrible war, ready at any time when an 
emergency arises to exercise the power in the interest of the 
public safety there would be something in the argument against 
delegating the power to the President. 

But, Mr. President, we know that Congress is not going to 
continue in session during the whole of the time of the prob- 
able continuance of this war. What is going to happen if Con- 
gress shall adjourn and go home leaving no one with the power 
to protect the Government in this matter involving, it may be, 
not only the safety, but the very life of the Nation? 

Mr. President, I do not know what might happen in such a 
situation, but that Congress shouid deliberately leave the 
Government without means to protect the country against such 
a jeopardy is to me wholly inconceivable. 

Mr. President, it is sought to sustain the opposition to con- 
ferring upon the President this vital power, s power that we 
have every reason to know will be discreetly exercised, upon 
the theory that the foreign markets of farmers are threatened. 
We are not acting upon a bill now to place an embargo upon 
food products. The bill we are considering does not authorize 
the President, in case the public welfare or the domestic re- 
quirements call for an embargo upon the exportation of food 
products or any other kind of products, to place one upon them, 
We nre not considering that sert of bill. We are considering 
a bill to authorize him to impose the embargo only when in 
his judgment, the Chief Executive of the Nation, as the 
Commender in Chief of the Army, as the man whom we have 
intrusted to carry on this war, he thinks “ the public safety ”-— 
those are the words used in the grant of power—requires it. 

I know the farmers do not want an embargo placed upon 
their food products, but do you not know, Mr. President, and 
does not every Senator here know, that the farmers of this 


as 


country enderstand perfectly well that an embargo upon feod 
products, except possibly to a few small so-called neutral coun- 


to believe he would proclaim an embargo upon an army }y 
sent to Europe to aid our allies in case it shall become neress: 
to do so to save us and them from crushing defeat, Tho fap 
understand that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator let me ask 
what kind of an embargo he thinks will be necessary ani 
he thinks this power should be given to the President? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not now discussing ty 
question of what kind of an embargo should be placed: 1 a) 
discussing the question whether there is any justification f 
this attempt to alarm the farmers of the country with the sug 


gestion that by giving the President the power to declure gy 
embargo when he thinks the publie safety requires it, is 


menace of their foreign markets for the sale of their prod 

Mr. President, the farmers are not alarmed about this. Li 
me say to Senators that I do not believe there are any farmers 
in this country—there are not in my part of the country, I sa 
with confidence—who want to deny to the President the righ 
to place an embargo upon their products if it should be found 
after investigation that the yay ition of those products 
jeopardizes the public safety of the Nation. To say that th 
want the foreign markets for their products at the expense « 
the safety of the country is to question their patriotisin 





I am not afraid that any farmer in my State, I am! 
afraid that any manufacturer in my State will say, “I a 


outraged in my rights because, forsooth, the Congress of the 


United States has said that the President may prohibit expor- 
tations of my products when during this war the ‘safety’ of 
the country in his judgment require it.” No; he will take no 
such unpatriotic position. On the other hand, he will say, “I 
am willing to forego my profit and willing to sustain the loss 
if it be necessary to preserve the Nation’s life or safety.” The 
patriotism that does not rise to that level, Mr. President, is not 
patriotism at all; it is selfish commercialism masquerading i 
the garb of patriotism. : 
Mr. President, it is said that Congress alone has the power 
embargo. Yes; and they got it from the people. The peop 
gave that right to Congress and are not afraid it will abuse i 
either in times of peace or time of war; neither are ty 
afraid that the President of the United States will abus 
if it is delegated to him by Congress. Sen: tors upon aad 
going into Vsierlcr 


have fallen into the habit of constantly 
over any suggestion of the delegation of power, 
be a war power, to the President. They tremble lest we pe 
the way to autocracy. sad 
Mr. President, I want to say in conclusion that such dl 
of the President of the United States meets ho respolise 
public mind. Distrust his patriotism? No. Distrus 
cerity of purpose and disinterestedness of action: e 
trust his judgment or ability to determine wisely abd pall 
otically what is for the best interesis of this county: 
The people of this country have confidence in Conste 
they have equal confidence in the man who sits |) U 
House as the chosen guardian of their interests « dt 
weal as they have in Congress ; and no,Senator hice d ret es 
to confer this power on the President upon the theor) unas} 
be unpopular with his constituents, Let no Senator 
himself with the belief that the people disirus' 
or fear he will, if given the power, betray their \ 
abusing it. 2 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on Ui 


yorhy if 
even though | 


» amend 


ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia |Mr. SMTi): 
Mr. CALDER obtained the floor. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— trom New 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senau 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 
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vr. WALSH. I do not want to take the Senator off the floor. Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the substitute is voted 
I did not know the Senator had the floor. upon, I suppose the original text should be perfected. I in- 
Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, we have heard discussed at quire whether the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
jength this afternoon the question of enacting legislation per- | Minnesota—the incorporation of a provision to the effect that 
mitting the President to levy an embargo against exports to the orders and regulations shall not give the ports of one State 
ny countries. preference over those of another—— 
“Tt eooms to me that it might be well to inform the Senate Mr. OVERMAN. That amendment has been adopted. 
shat for the past year at least there has been in effect a system Mr. NELSON. That was adopted last night. 
»» ¢his country Which has prevented the shipment of goods to Mr. WALSH. It has been agreed to? 
ans neutral country in Europe whereby the goods could in any Mr. OVERMAN. _ Yes, 
way reach the central powers. The practice has been that Mr. WALSH. Will the Secretary read the provision as it 
hofore any ship left the eastern coast of the United States the | how stands? 
shipper has been compelled to secure a letter of assurance from Mr. OVERMAN. TI think, before it is voted wpon, we had 
the trade department of the British Embassy, which letter is | better have a full Senate, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
issued only after the British foreign office has investigated the Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from North Carolina with 
consignee and through the local British consul secured satis- | hold that suggestion until I ean have the section read? 
factory guaranties, backed by indemnities, that the goods he Mr. OVERMAN. I was going to ask to have it read to a 
ilesires to import will not be reexported in any shape whatso- | full Senate. 
eyer to any of the powers allied against Great Britain. Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I simply want to state that if 
he control exercised by Great Britain through the issuance | the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia shall be 
of these letters of assurance has restricted the quantities of | adopted I shall introduce an amendment covering the tin-plate 
commodities shipped to neutral European countries to the barest | situation, which I trust may be acceptable to the Senate, as I 
amount of actual consumption. ‘Through the necessity of | think it will be entirely so to the Senator from Georgia. 
steamers carrying cargoes to northern Europe being compelled Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
to call at Halifax and those sailing for ports in southern Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 
Europe being compelled to stop at Gibraltar, where manifests The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
and letters of assurance are carefully scrutinized, there is no | suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 
possibility of the shipper fictitiously describing his shipment The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an 
with the idea of violating any of the principles inv™ived in } swered to their names: 
Great Britain’s control of this system. Ashurst Gronna McKellar Smith, Ga. 
It is true, Mr. President, that our shipments to neutral coun- — es ! meee coe Ee 
tries in Europe, particularly those in close proximity to Ger- Calder Hitchcock Norris Sterling 
inany, have of late largely increased. I have not the figures | Chamberlain Hollis Overman Stone 
before me; but I venture the statement that our exports to | Colt Husting Page Sutherland 
, opal “a ‘ : Culberson Johnson. Cal. Phelan rhomas 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland are many times what | Gurtis Johnson, 8. Dak. Pomerene Thompson 
they were before the war. I have talked to some of the people | Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell ‘Trammell 
engaged in this shipping business, and they have explained that | Fall Jones, Wash. Reed Underwood 
atte ta! as 5 aoe : oe oe Fernald Wwendrick Saulsbury Vardainan 
this is accounted for by the fact that these countries are able | Fletcher King Shafroth Wadsworth 
to secure little or nothing from Russia, Germany, France, or | France Kirby Sheppard Walsh 
Great Britain; that these markets are practically closed to | Gallinger Knox Sherman Warren 
eas ~ ‘ . es Gerry Lewis Shields Watson 
them. rhey must therefore obtain from the United States | Gore McCumber Simmons Wolcott 
nary all ofthe things needed for thelr own consumption, A] “Mr, SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
country is compelled to import at least 50 per cent of the food- | ™Y colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
stuffs that she consumes, _ . on Ff _™ GorF], on account of illness. I ask that this announcement 
Mr. NELSON Will 46 @ Ba : may stand for the day. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doce the pe diced eget. Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? — on Senator from New Jersey [Mr. I BELINGHU GEN I. Lappceahes a 
; ' 7 — | tained from the Senate on account of illness in his family. 1 
Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 


} will iet this announcement stand for the day. 
Mr. NELSON. I desire to say to the Senator from New| Mr, JONES of Washington. I desire to state that my col 
York that Norway has to import fully three-fifths of all the | league {Mr. PoinpEx1ER] is necessarily absent from the Senate 
cereals that she needs. Before the war Norway used a good | on ofiicial business. 
dS] of rye, and got most of her grain from Russia and the | Mr. THOMPSON. TI am requested to announce that the 
Baltie Provinces of Prussia. Since the war all that supply has | senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hueues| is detained 
been cut off, and the people of Norway have to get all their | from the Chamber on account of illness. 
Hour, their corn, and other grain, as well as most all of the | Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
products they consume, from this country. Norway had a/ senior Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Roninson], is absent on 
xreat trade with Germany previously to the war, but that has | official business. 
heen cut off. As the Senator well states, her trade has also| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
heen cut off te a large extent with England. The same is | swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is presert. 
true as to Denmark and Sweden, but not to so great an extent Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to take just one minute 
With respect to cereals as to other products. to clear up a matter that oecurred this morning. The state 
Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator confirms what I | ment had been made, in substance, that information had been 
‘ald & moment ago, The statement, continually made, that our | furnished by the President to (he Judiciary Committee that 
*xports to the northern European countries are getting into | goods or provisions being shipped from this country were be 
Germany can hardly be borne out by the facts, particularly | ing sent either to enemy countries or were being sent to neutral 
When ohe comes to understand the very careful supervision that | countries, which in turn forwarded. the goods to enemy coun 
England has exercised over all exports from the United States, | tries. Some colloquy and discussion occurred about that, when 
it least during the past year. If we prohibit trade with the the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] sent for a letter of 
‘ountries of northern Europe, we will not only seriously hamper | the President, and it was read at the desk as bearing out the 
the business of many legitimate enterprises here in our own | statement. I have had occasion to examine the letter, and I 
‘ountry. but our aetion will tend to create bitterness on the | find that it does not convey any such information. The Presi- 
art of the people of those nations that is not warranted under | dent’s statement was: 


~ “reumstances, I am taking the liberty of sending you the draft of a suggested bill 


For my par So , . ermitting the President to control exports for the purpose of seeing 
atten ¢ part, IT feel disposed to support the amendment sub- it that the resources of the country are used in the most effective 


a a the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrru]. I should | way for the prosecution of the present war rather than diverted to 
- Lo y much to have it broadened to help the conditions re- countries or quarters where they are less needed. 
— 'o by the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FerNnarp], That is a very different proposition from one which mizl! 
we-inie vat some provision may be made to take care of | have conveyed to us information that goods were being sent to 
deus ch ie regarding tin plate; but if we give to the Presi- | enemy countries. i ae: 
stuffs, whieh it to levy an embargo against the export of food- I simply make this statement in order to clear up the Lhe as , 
United scheaiention ultimately reach countries at war with the that there may be no misunderstanding. I was very sure ; } : 
We shall eo ay and stop at that, it seems to me, Mr. President, | the information had never been given to the committee whi 

80 quite far enough. I was present that goods were being sent from this country to 
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enemy countries or to neutrals and by them sent on to enemy 
countries to the injury of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that the inquiry which gave rise to 
the presentation of the letter was as to whether this particular 
bill was sent by the President and approved by him. I do not 
recall that any question was presented as to the validity of the 
reasons which he urged for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. REED. Both the question referred to by the Senator 
from Montana and the one to which I have just referred were 
imide matters of discussion, and I simply wanted to say the 
word which I have said not for the purpose of criticizing the 
Senator from Montana for producing the letter or for the pur- 
pose of criticizing anybody else, but simply to clear the ques- 
tion up. 

Now, Mr. President, that brings me to one further observa- 
tion, and then I shall take my seat. I am unwilling that the 
Senator in charge of this bill should be permitted to criticize 
the members of the Judiciary Committee who may now see fit 
to oppose certain provisions of the bill or to ask their amend- 
ment. To begin with, while this bill was some considerable 
time before the Judiciary Committee, the Senator knows that 
many other important matters were constantly pressed upon 
that committee for attention, and that our examination of all 
bills for some time, because of the congestion of work in the 
committee, was lacking to some extent in that deliberation 
which we usually undertake to bring to the consideration of any 
jmportant bill. He also will recognize the fact that the same 
emergency which occasioned the unusual demands upon the 
Judiciary Committee also occasioned demands upon other com- 





Senator from Mis- 


mittees, which compelled Senators frequently to leave the 
Judiciary Committee to attend other committees. A fitting 


illustration of that I can give from my personal experience. A 
portion of the time that the particular bill now under con- 
sideration was before the Judiciary Committee I was compelled 
to choose between attending the Judiciary Committee and 
attending the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
Military Affairs having under consideration bills which related 
to the organization of the Army, the immediate passage of 
which, it was asserted, was absolutely necessary. Likewise, 
the Committee on Banking and Currency was called together 
to pass upon emergency financial legislation, and it was neces- 
sary at times to attend upon that committee. So that we did 
not have the opportunity to give to the pending bill as full and 
complete discussion as it would have received under normal 
circumstances, 

Moreover, it was pretty well understood that 
the committee was at perfect liberty to suggest amendments or 
changes as they occurred to him upon the floor. But, however 
that may be, I affirm this to be true, that it is the high duty of 
any Member of the Senate who has- sat upon a committee to 
change his position in the Senate if he is convinced by the 
arguinents in the Senate that the report of the committee is 
wrong; and, if it be true that a number of Senators on the com- 
mittee have changed their opinion, the argument is only that 
much stronger in favor of a modification of the language of 
the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator presently ; I shall be 
through in a moment. 

Mr. FERNALD. Very well. 


any member of 





Mr. REED. One further observation, and I shall take my 
sent. TI am unwilling that the distinguished Senator in charge 


of this bill. for whom I entertain a genuine affection and a 
very high respect and regard, should assume the attitude that 
those who believe the language of the bill is not just what it 
ought to be sre opposed to giving the President all the power 
that he ought to have; that they are standing in opposition to 
the President; that they are seeking to tie the President’s 
hands. Mr. President, if I did not so love the Senator from 
North Carolina, if I were speaking of and concerning some 
man to whom I was indifferent, I would say that that was 
rather a cheap kind of pettifogging, but I would not say that 
of the Senator from North Carolina for anything in the world, 
because I know he is incapable of it. ; 

All these matters ought to be settled upon their merits. Let 
us start with this basic fact, that there is not a man in this 
body who is not a patriotic American citizen; that there is not 
a man in this body who does not place the interests of America 
ubove every other consideration in the world; that there is not 
x man in this bedy who is not in -heart and in soul as much 
devoted to his country as is any member of the Cabinet, or as 
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which I have offered is adopted, and the Se raat i" , 
-will offer this as an additional section, I shoutd | , 





May 4 
is even the President of the United Siates 3; 
problem confronts us, the greatest problem ths: 
fronted this Nation. We all have our duties to 1 
all want to solve that problem right; and some of ys. 
matter in one light and some of us see it in 4 
Some believe that we should create an absolute dictators 
the United States, and they stand and ery alow) seni, 
who do not agree; but some believe that all power 
can be conferred and yet every principle of the « 
can be preserved ; that all power necessary can be ¢ a 
the business of the United States not be given apy , 
wrench. So these Senators, all equally sincere. |) , 
siring the success of our country, have divergent yi 
is not in comport with what I think is the highest q of & 


ators to undertake to impugn the motives of any fellow ¢ 
ator because he does not agree to a particular 
handed to us by the Attorney General. 

Why, Mr. President, the Attorney General himself, if }o 5 
a Member of this body, would not decline to consider sys 
tions. He brought to us a number of bills. The Senatop ¢y 
North Carolina has spoken with reference to them. 1 
were before the Senate and were modified not only in committe, 
but upon the floor of the Senate in many important resp 
and yet when the Attorney General brought the ; 
subsequent session he adopted practically the bills os they 
been amended by the Senate, thus conceding, at least. 
did not desire to antagonize the Senate; perhaps concedin 
the Senate had added a little of wisdom to the bill, 

The @marticular measure now under discussion, after 
discussed for days, was found to need an amendment. ¢ 
according to the opinion of the distinguished Senator in «4 
of the bill, for he accepted a most important amendment 
amendment which, in my judgment, changes the e ( 
acter of the bill, because the language as it sto rave t 
President the authority, whenever the United Stites is at 
and the President shall find that the public welfare so requ 
to close the ports of the United States to every foreign cour 
or to any foreign country. Thus the President would have 
conferred upon him if the bill had passed a right 
during a war to close the ports of the country for 
which the President in his judgment thought mic! 
public welfare. The chairman of the commitic: 
to striking out those words—a most important 
leaving the bill to stand so that the President 
this authority only in case he shall find that the } 
shall require the placing of an embargo. 

I make this statement because I think, with ail t! 
in the world, that the Senator from North Caroli: \ 
MAN], in the fervor of his eloquence this mornin ! 
near criticizing the motives of all who have vent 
from him somewhat with reference to this Hill. | 
much ought to be said in the interest of fairness. 

Now, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I 
for the time of the Senate I have taken in discussin: 

I hope [ shall not take so much for a long tiie in (! 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I offer an 
pending amendment of the Senator from Georgia. | 
amendment to the desk and ask to have it read 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment t 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at 
words proposed to be inserted, the following: 

Whenever during the pending war the President. 
exportation of tin plate or tin containers to any forcizn ; 
leave the United States without an adequate supply fo 
ture of tin containers, and shall make proclamation the 
unlawful to export such tin pate or tin contaimers to 
from the United States, except at such times and un 
tions and orders and subject to such limitations aud ex 
President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by 1! 
by Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, [ want to say to ly © 
guished friend from Maine that that amendment is oul e 
at this time, being an amendment in the third desr 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia is adopt 
Senator can offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is an amendment ii ( 
The chapter is an amendment to the original bill. 


bill that Was 


ine! 


The amendment 


the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an ame 
pending amendment. t ; 6 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President if tl oo 


be entirely in order, and I certainly should voi obje O% 
Mr. OVERMAN. This amendment is not ih ern 
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Mr. FERNALD. I understand that it is in order. 
Mr. OVERMAN. It is an amendment in the third degree. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. No; not as I understand it, Mr. Presi- 
: The provision to be amended is the committee bill. The 
.jnendment is offered by the Senator from Georgia. 
“vr. OVERMAN. Chapter 7 itself is a committee amend- 
spt. and the Senator from Georgia has offered an amendment 
committee amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
so the committee offers 


dent. 


ment, 
to the ; , 
Chapter VIL is not in the original bill, 
it as an amendment, ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is it not true that the provision in the 
Senate bill in italies is a part of the original bill as presented 
to the Senate? : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. I tried to explain this morn- 
ing that we introduced in the Senate a bill containing certain 
chapters that were in the bill which passed the Senate. After 
ihe introduction of that bill, when it went to the committee, the 
committee reported Chapter VII as a committee amendment to 
the original bill, so that is an amendment to this bill. Then the 
Senator from Georgia introduced an amendment—that makes 
the second amendment—and this is the third amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding of the 
Chair is that the amendment of the Senator from Georgia is to 
strike out and insert. Rule XVIII, in closing, says: 

But pending a motion to strike out and insert, the part to be stricken 
out and the part to be inserted shall each be regarded for the purpose 
of amendment as a question; and motions to amend the part to be 
stricken out shall have precedence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I misunderstood the amendment. I thought 
it was an amendment to the chapter—a motion to strike out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. It is a motion to 
strike out and insert. 


BUREAU OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
report favorably with amendments from the Finance Committee 
Senate bill 2133, known as the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
bill, and J submit a report (No. 33) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent to make a report from the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the report will be received. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill, or merely to 
report it? 

Mr SIMMONS. No; I asked unanimous consent to make a 
report from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, but I 
object to the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be placed on the 


calendar, 


should 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, Senate resolution 53, with regard to 
the employment of a stenographer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
asks unanimous consent to submit a report. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMPSON. TI should like unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate resolution 53. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not agree to unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution. I have no objec- 
tion to the Senator submitting the report, but I must decline 
to allow it to be considered at this time, while the pending bill 
is being considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that there can be no objection whatever to the resolution, and 
It can be passed in a moment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I can not see what objection there can be. 
It is for the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If I should give unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution, I would have to give it for 
others, and therefore I am obliged to object. It can be taken 
tp when the calendar is considered. I know all about what is 
— and it can be taken up from the calendar at any 

Mr. THOMPSON. Of course, if the acting chairman of the 


Judiciary Committee does not want the resolution passed, I 
Shall not press it, 
Mr. OVERMAN, 


from Kansas 
Is there objection? 


nd uk I do not desire it to be passed while the 
om ing bill is under consideration. I can not consert to have 
‘ Tesolution passed involving my own committee and then 


object to another committee having a similar resolution passed. 
I wish to be consistent. 
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The resolution will go to the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

calendar. 
PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this debate has been so pro- 
tracted that until the last moment I had concluded not to say 
anything upon this subject; but certain doctrines have been 
announced here that seem to me to be utterly subversive of 
the best interests, indeed, of the life and the welfare of the 
country. Before coming to the main point, however, I desire 
to call attention to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. SmirH]. 

That amendment, Mr. President, is wholly unnecessary. 
President can exercise that power. It exactly the 
power that the British Government has exercised in respect to 
the blockade of Germany. In connection with that blockade, 
the British Government has established and maintained the doc- 
trine that it had a right to-seize goods that were destined for 
the enemy’s country, even though they passed through a neutral 
country. All that the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
proposes to do is simply to prohibit the export of our products 
through a neutral country to an enemy’s country. Now, all we 
have to do to accomplish that fact is to join with the British 
Government is maintaining the blockade that Great Britain has 
maintained, to join with her, and insist upon the doctrine that 
Great Britain has insisted upon, and that is that the ultimate 
destination of the goods is the criterion. So that, to my mind, 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia is utterly useless 
and unnecessary. The President, by means of the blockade that 
I have suggested, can exercise all the powers that that amend- 
ment undertakes to give him. 

Coming back to the main question, Mr. President, I listened 
with much interest yesterday to that part of the argument of 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] in which he 
denied our constitutional power to enact this legislation. I 
concede that there may be an honest difference of opinion be- 
tween us as to whether or not this is wise legisiation under ex- 
isting circumstances, but to me there is not a scintilla of doubt 
that the Government has a perfect right, in the midst of this 
great war, to enact such legislation, and I will tell you why: 
Congress has declared war. Having declared war, it is our duty 
and we are empowered under the Constitution to provide for 
the national defense. This war is what military men caf an 
offensive-defensive. It is as much a part of our national de- 
fense to see that our people, our soldiers, and our sailors have 
ann abundance of food during the war as it is to equip them 
with swords and bayonets and with powder and shells. 

Suppose it turns out next fall that our crop has been such a 
failure that we really need all our agricultural products for our 
people here at home and for our Army and Navy. You and I 
know that we have in this country some men so possessed of 
the spirit of Mammon and the spirit of the very devil that 
wherever they can see a chance to make. a dollar they will make 
it, they care not at whose expense, whether at their neighbor's 
expense or at the expense of their own country. 
lators, in case of such an emergency as I have cited, shoukd see 
that they could get more for their products by shipping them 
to one of the neutral countries in South America than by selling 
them to our own Government, they would never hesitute to do 
so. even if our soldiers and sailors and our people at home needed 
every pound of those products. 

Can Senators draw any distinction between the necessity of 
providing our own people and our Army and Navy with an simple 
supply of food, and the matter of supplying them with amimuni- 
tion and all those things that are essential in war? ‘To deny the 
Government this right and power would be to divest it of one 
of its original functions and sources of strength. When we 
are in the midst of a great war, as we are on this occasion, we 
have a right to arm and equip our Government in such a man- 
ner that it will be ready for every emergency, smali or great. 

Mr. President, I have been a Republican all my life, but since 
we have declared war I have buried all partisan feelings. I 
am for this country always, whether in war or in peace. T am 
ready to smoke the pipe of peace in peace; but when we are at 
war I want to wield the tomahawks of war to the uttermost, 
and I have said, and I repeat it, to my mind it is as important 
that we equip our Government by providing for an ample supply 


The 


Is Same 


If those specu- 


of food of all kinds as it is to provide for munitions aid all the | 


implements of warfare. ; 
But it is said, “ Oh, there is great danger in committing this 
power to the President.” Well, he was not the President of my 
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choice, but he is at the head of this Government; he has charge 
of it; we are in the midst of a gigantic war, and I am willing 
to trust him. We have already conferred on the adininistration 
great powers—the distribution of a $7,000,000,000 fund—and 
the other day the Senator from Georgia was willing to intrust 
to the President the buying of $10,000,000 worth of nitrate of 
soda, distributing it to the people who needed it, and collecting 
the proceeds as best he could. I sympathized with him in that 
case; I thought he was straining things a little; but I knew 
that the people of the South needed those fertilizers—thank 
God, we in the West and Northwest do not need them—so I was 
willing to have him stretch things in that instance. 

During the Spanish-American War we laid an embargo on the 
exportation of coal and one or two other products with respect 
to which we thought it was necessary. Now, we do not know 
what the morrow may bring forth. If Congress were to remain 
in perpetual session—and for the good of the country I hope 
it will not—and could act quickly, we might leave this power in 
abeyance, but Congress is not likely to be in session perpetually. 
Suppose next fall we have a shortage of food products; sup- 
pose that in many lines of industry there is a shortage, and that 
we ought to keep our products at home, ought we not to put up 
a bar against these greedy cormorants who are ready to do any- 
thing to make an extra dollar, no matter whether it injures their 
own country or not? 

To me—and I can not help but say it in dead earnest; as my 
friends here know, I never mince matters—this doctrine that 
the Constitution makes us helpless in such cases, and that we 
have no power in the case of a war emergency, is utterly repul- 
sive. I can very well see, as I said at the outset, how men 
ean differ as to the necessity for this legislation. ‘That is a 
thing on which men may fairly differ; but I do not understand 
how any man who has at heart the welfare, the honor, aye, the 
very existence of our Government in the midst of a great war— 
and they tell us this war will last two years and longer, and 
that it will try all our resources in men and money—I do not 
understand how any patriot can have the heart to say that the 
Constitution does not give our Government this power. To my 
mind in time of war, as a matter of national defense, our Gov- 
ernment has this power as clearly as it has the power to orgai- 
ize and equip armies and send them into the field. 

The President is given a great many powers by legislation. 
That right is denied here, and it is said that you can not dele- 
gate legislative powers. We have repeatedly done it. We con- 
fer great legislative powers upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We authorize them to establish and fix reasonabie 
rates; but, Mr. President, no act of Congress has ever defined, 
and no act of Congress ever can define, what is “a reasonable 
rate.” That is left to the judgment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, followed by the judgments of the courts where a 
case is taken into the judicial tribunals. I remember some 
years ago we provided for a system of tea inspection, and dele- 
gated certain powers in that connection. That law was passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. I forget the title of the case, but 
some of the lawyers here whose memories are better than mine 
can perhaps tell me what it was. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Stranahan case. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the Stranahan case. In that case the 
question was raised that we had sought to confer legislative 
power upon an administrative officer in respect to the grading 
of imported teas. The Supreme Court held the act to be valid, 
and said that we had a right to confer legislative power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly the Senator was here, I think— 
I know he has been here longer than I have been, and I was 
here then—when many of the lawyers took the position that 
we could not delegate to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the right to reguiate rates. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, I have heard that old argument year 
after year, that we never could delegate that power. If time 
permitted, I could enumerate many instances where we have 
delegated it. In the very nature of things in many instances 
we must delegate it. How could Congress in every instance pass 
upon the question of what were reasonable or unreasonable 
rates? And so, how could Congress readily determine the 
question whether there was a scarcity of food or of any other 
product in this country, necessitating and requiring an embargo? 

My friends, let us not take too narrow a view of this ques- 
tion. Let us arm and equip the Government with the power to 
exert all its resources in every direction, so as to bring to a 
victorious conclusion this great war. To me, Mr. President, it 


has seemed from the beginning that this was a war in which our 
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cwn country was vitally interested. To me it seem ; 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey should succeed jn thi 
war, should vanquish France, England, and Russia. , 
try would be absolutely at the mercy of those aytovps; 
ernments. So from the beginning I have cared | 
orders in council, about blockades, and about keen: 
ocean lanes open. I have looked at the big question 
That was the great question, that France, England. 9; 
were fighting—at a long distance from us, to He ey» 
nevertheless fighting—the battle of real democracy thy, 
the world. Now that we have joined in this erea:_ 
us not be small; let us not distrust our own Goyer; 
us generously equip it with all the power that i: 
order that success may crown our efforts and thar «. 
may become the paramount snd prevailing syst 
ment of the entire civilized world. 

I am unwilling to go into details, and discuss 4) 
from A to Z in all its minutiw, to assume that there 
here and danger there, a shadow here and another 
there, and that all our officials in high authority —:)o P 
dent and whomsoever he calls into his councils—are |jjoly «. 
be corrupt, are likely to be dishonest, or are likely + a 
thing unusual and dangerous to the country anil nst 
tions. Why, Mr. President, we are all human; we sre 4l{ }yy 
to make mistakes; but I assume, and I think all Senators , 
to assume, that these public officials, from the Presi 
are as honest and have as good intentions as we hay I an 
willing to trust them, though they are not of my own Da 
am willing to trust them because this is a vereat en 
and I want our country so equipped that we will eimoere 
this almost world-wide conflict with victory emblazoned oy 
banners, with every assurance for a long-continued and yn! 
peace, and with our free, republican institutions wnimpai 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnatp] to tly 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sari]. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. ‘Ty 
ator from Georgia is absent at this moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary wil! ca 


ittle 


» all 


in oO 


oO ¢ 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Gronna McKellar Shi 
Bankhead Hale Martin Simmons 
Borah Hardwick Myers Smith, G: 
Brady Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Calder Hollis New Sterling 
Chamberlain Husting Norris Sutherland 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Overman Thomas 
Culberson Johnson, 8. Dak. Page Thomps 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Towns« 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Poindexter Underwo 
Dillingham Kendrick Pomerene Vardaman 
Vall Kenyon Ransdell Walsh 
Fernald King Reed Warren 
Fletcher Kirby Saulsbury Wats 
France Knox Shafroth Wolcott 
Gallinger La Follette Sheppard 
Gerry McCumber Sherman 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Se 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] is absent from the Senate on oil 


business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators hav 
swered to their names. There is a Guorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to add, after the w 
“ used,” in the sixth line of the substitute which I have ofere:! 
the words “ directly or indirectly,” so that it will read: 
exports to a particular country are being used directiy or ind 
supply an enemy country. 

That broader language will cover it if they are shipping 0 
their own goods and bringing other goods in to take the [i 
of their goods. 

I wish the Senator from Maine would let it be | é 
straight as it is now, without proposing to put anytl ng else 
on it. I am just afraid that the substitute would be jeopardizes 
by his amendment. He could offer his proposed amen vent - 
an independent section, and we could vote upon it then as an 
independent section. I am for it as an independent sectio'. 
if he offers it as an amendment to the substitute there Wi) 
be a chance to get a clean-cut issue between the orisina’ pl 
vision reported by the Senate committee report and this substl- 
tute. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also suggest to the Senator 
the Senator from Maine could offer his amendment i 
bill gets into the Senate. He can reserve the right to 0! 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia: If necessary, I can reach t apa 
object that I have by simply moving three amendments >. : 
original provision. I can move that the first line of sectiol 





from Georgia that 
aiter the 
r it in 


he same 
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he stricken out, which uses the language, “ Whenever the United 
States is at war and,” and substitute therefor “ When during the 
pending war *. IT can move to strike out, in the fifth line, “ the 
public safety shall so require”? and substitute “exports to a 
particular country are being used, directly or indirectly, to sup- 
ply an enemy country ”; I can move to strike out “except at 
cueh time or times” and add the words “to such country ex- 
cept ’: and then I would have the exact language of the substi- 
ute I offer. 

Sp. if the Senator from Maine forces me to do so, I can go 
hack to the original provision in the bill reported and by three 
quaendments bring in the substitute. I believe it is better for us 
to have an opportunity to just vote the substitute against the 
original provision and let the special provision with reference 
to the particular,industry come up on its own merits. 

Mr. FERNALD. I withdraw the amendment to the amend- 
ment and will*offer it again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smiri]. 

Mr. THOMAS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the absence of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey |[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] on account of illness in his family. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
INSON ]. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN], with whom I am paired, is absent. 
I do not know how the Senator from Connecticut would vote 
if present. I transfer my pair to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HugHEs]) and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce], which I transfer to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr,. TILLMAN] and that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRosE] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. KIRBY. I have been requested to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. Roprnson] is detained on official business. He 
is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FReErine- 
HUYSEN]. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
without announcing a transfer. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BranpEGEE]. Understanding that he 
would vote the same way that I will if he were present, I will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). 1 

have a general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and let my vote stand. 
: Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] is detained from the 
Chamber on account of illness. He stands paired on this vote 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). 1 
Wish to inquire whether the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KeLLoce] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to 
oe from Nevada [Mr. Newitanps] and let my vote 

Mr. WEEKS, I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. James], which I transfer to the Sen- 
‘itor from Connecticut [Mr. BranpEcee] and vote “ yea.” 


ae STERLING. I have a pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Saari], and therefore withhold my vote. 


tt SMITH of Georgia. I wish to state to 
Pag South Dakota that if the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SMrrH] were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. I am therefore at liberty to vote. 


‘ > ” 
“yea. 


Mr. 


the Senator 


I vote 


ar UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
(M ‘usfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Harpine] to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN} and let my vote stand. 
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The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 30, as follows: 
YEAS—40. 





Bankhead France McKellar Smith, Ga, 
Borah Gallinger Martin Smoot 
Brady Gore New Sterling 
Calder Hale Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlain Hardwick Page Townsend 
Cummins Hitchcock Poindexter Underwood 
Curtis Johnson, Cal, Reed Vardaman 
Dillingham Kenyon Shafroth Wadsworth 
Fall Knox Sherman Watson 
Fernald Lewis Shields Weeks 
NAYS—30. 

Ashurst Husting McCumber Sheppard 
Beckham Johnson, 8. Dak. Myers Simmons 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Overman Thompson 
Fletcher Kendrick Phelan Walsh 
Gerry King Pomerene Wolcott 
Gronna Kirby Ransdell 
Hollis La Follette Saulsbury 

NOT VOTING—26. 
Brandegee Kellogg Pittman Swanson 
Broussard Lane Robinson Tillman 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Smith, Ariz. Trammell 
Go McLean Smith, Md. Warren 
Harding Newlands Smith, Mich. Williams 
Hughes Owen Smith, 8. Cc. 
James Penrose Stone 


So the amendment of Mr. Smiru of Georgia was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I send to the desk a substitute for section 1 of 
Chapter VII, which has just been adopted, and ask that it be 
read. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the matter just inserted it is pro- 
posed to insert the following——— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that that is not in order until the bill reaches the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. FERNALD. I offer the amendment which I withdrew as 
an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 
I offer it at this time as a separate section. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee, which reported 
Chapter VII with amendments. The Senator from Georgia then 
moved to substitute a section prepared by him for the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And that was adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] was de- 
sirous of taking the judgment of the Senate upon the wisdom of 
adopting the substitute proposed by him rather than the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Georgia, both of them being 
substitutes for section 1 as proposed by the committee. The 
Senator from Utah inquired of some of us as to whéther under 
the rules of the Senate he would be entitled to move his amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I may have spoken ill advisedly to him, 
but I advised the Senator that it would not be in order. If it 
was not in.order, it does seem to me as though there should be 
some method of presenting to the Senate in Committee of the 
Whole the substitute proposed by the Senator from Utah rather 
than the substitute proposed by the Senator from Georgian. FI 
inquire of the Chair what course the Senator from Utah may 
take in order to test the sense of the Senate upon his proposed 
substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What course he may fake, the 
Chair is not prepared to rule upon. What course he could have 
tuken would have been to offer it at the time either to the part 
proposed to be stricken out or the part proposed to be inserted ; 
but he did not offer it to either. 

Mr. WALSH. He offers it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sut he offers it after the part pro- 
posed by the committee has been stricken out and the part pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia has been inserted. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me remark that there could not 
motions pending at one and the same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule says: 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided; but the rejection of a motion to strike out 
and insert one proposition shall not prevent a motion to strike out and 
insert a different propositicn; nor shall it prevent a motion simply to 
strike out; nor shall the rejection of a motion to strike out prevent a 
motion to strike out and insert. 

That seems to cover all those questions. 

But pending a motion to strike out and insert, the part to be stricken 
out and the part to be inserted shall be regarded for the purpose of 
amendment as a question; and motions to amend the part to be stricken 
out shall have precedence. 

This is the first time the Chair has ever heard it questioned 
that the Senator from Utah did not have the distinct right 


be two 
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either to offer his amendment to the original committee amend- 
ment or to the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia. Not having offered it to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia and that amendment having been adopted, 
the Chair holds that in Committee of the Whole it is now too 
late to present it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In order to get the matter before the 
Senate I will move to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia was adopted. 

Mr. KING. I think the matter can be properly presented to 
the Senate in the Senate, and I ask leave to withdraw my 
amendment now. I shall offer it at an appropriate time when 
the bill is under consideration in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine offers as 
a separate section an amendment, which will be read. 

The Secrerary. Add, after section 1 of chapter 7, a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Whenever during the pending war the President shall find 
that the exportation of tin plate or tin containers to any foreign coun- 
iry will leave the United States without an adequate supply for the 
manufacture of tin containers and shall make proclamation thereof, 
it shall be unlawful to export such tin plate or tin containers to such 
countries from the United States. except at such time and under such 
regulations and orders and subject to such limitations and exceptions 
as the President shall prescribe until otherwise ordered by the Presi- 
dent or by Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine. [Putting the question.] The ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the last vote 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as on the last vote and not knowing how my pair, if 
present, would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Tn the absence for the time being of the junior Senator from 
Nevada {Mr. Prrrman] I transferred my pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to the junior Senator from 
Nevada. Since that time the junior Senator from Nevada has 
come into the Chamber and voted. I therefore withdraw the 
announcement I made and transfer my pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois {[Mr. Lewis] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
without having announced a transfer of my pair. I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] and will allow my vote to 
stand. I make this announcement of general transfer on any 
vote occurring during the day, provided the Senator from Okla- 
homa does not enter the Chamber. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Tirrman]; 

The Senator from New Jersey{Mr. FrEtINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RosBrnson] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEeNnrosr] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirirtrams]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprcer] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHreELps]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—55. 
Ashurst Gerry Martin 
Bankhead Gronna yers aeeoe oon 
Beckham Hale New Sutherland 
Brady Hitchcock Norris Swanson 
Calder Husting Page Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Phelan Thompson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Townsend 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Poindexter rammel) 
Curtis Kellogg Saulsbury Underwood 
1 om Kenyon . Shafroth Vardaman 
Ferna King Sheppard Wedsworth 
Fletcher ns Sherman ‘atson 
France Follette Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Gallinger McCumber Smith, Ga, 


NAYS—11. 
Borah Hardwick Kirb Ss 
Culberson Hollis Ransdell Wort, 
Gore Kendrick Reed : 
NOT VOTING—30. 

Brandegee Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman Smith. & ¢ 
Broussard Lane Owen Sterling ~ 
Fall Lewis Penrose Tillman 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Pomerene Warren 
Goff McKellar Robinson Weeks 
Harding McLean Shields Willian 
Hughes Nelson Simmons 
James Newlands Smith, Mich. 

So. Mr. Fernatp’s amendment to the committee amen 
was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment which I tendeyoq 
a few moments ago as a substitute and which I asked to have 
withdrawn, I desire to have printed. I ask unanimous consent 


that that may be done for the information of the Senate 
fear that I did not make my request broad enough, I give jotice 
now that in the Senate I shall ask a separate vote wpon thic 
amendment as a substitute for the armendment offered by tie 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmiruH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will | 
ordered, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciar: ‘, 
in Chapter VII, page 26, after line 2, to add a new section, to | 
known as section 3, as follows: 


Sec. 3. Any person who shall sapect or deliver or attempt to ad 
liver for export any article in violation of this chapter, or of any 
regulation or order made hereunder, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or, if a natural person, imprisened for not more than two 
years, or both; and any article so delivered or exported, or so attempted 
to be delivered or exported, shall be seized and forfeited to the United 
States; and any officer, director, or agent of a corporation who partici 
ae a any such violation shall be liable to like fine or imprisonment, 
or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same chapter, on page 2, 
after line 12, to insert a new section, to be known as section 4, 
as follows: 


Src. 4. Whenever there is reasonable cause to believe that any ves- 
sel, domestic or foreign, is about to carry out of the United States 
any article or articles in violation of the provisions of this clapt 
the collector of customs for the district in which such vesse! is ted 
is hereby authorized and empowered, subject to review by the Secr 
tary of the Treasury, to refuse clearance to any such vessel, dom 
or foreign, for which clearance is required by law, and by formal noti 
served upon the owners, master, or person or persons in command or 
charge of any domestic vessel for which clearance is not required 
law, to forbid the departure of such vessel from the port, and it s 
thereupon be unlawful for such vessel to depart. Whoever, in \ 
tion of any of the provisions of this section shall take, or attempt to 
take, or authorize the taking of any such vessel, out of port or frou 


lor 


the jurisdiction of the United States, shall be fined not mo! 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both: : 
addition, such vessel, her tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment, and 


her forbidden cargo shall be forfeite 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offered an amendment, to 
be known as section 4, to Chapter VII, designed to suspend or 
close all exchanges dealing in futures or speculating in food 
products during the war. This morning a bill was pres 
in the other House, known as the Lever bill, dealing wit! thal. 
among other subjects. In the hope that that bill will be re 
ported by the committee before the pending bill is finally i 
posed of, it would doubtless expedite this legislation if th 
umendment which I proposed were postponed until after | 
passage of the so-called Lever bill. I therefore shall 1 
upon the amendment now but reserve the right to present 
when the bill comes into the Senate, if there is in the infer) 
no action by the other House upon the Lever bill. TI have! 
this suggestion to the Senator having this bill in charee, sue 
it is satisfactory to him. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciar 
in Chapter VIII, on page 27, section 1, line 18, after the wor 
“ Government,” to insert “to the injury of the United Stiles 
and in line 20, after the word “thereof,” to insert “to Uc 
injury of the United States”; so as to make the section bac: 

SECTION 1. Whoever, in relation to any dispute or controve™: 


tween a foreign Government and the United States shall wil! an 
knowingly make any untrue statement, either orally or in cane 


to the United States. 


+ if 


under oath before any person authorized and empowered to a minis’ y 
oaths, which the affant has knowledge or reason to believe w! a 
be used to .nfluence the measures or conduct of any forelx! “the 
ment, or of any officer or agent of any foreign ee ar aa 
injury of the tes, or with a view or intent to influcn’ * 


ed not 


there % the Government of the United States, + 
ry of the United States, shall be f } 


thereof, to 4 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or ” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 28, section 8, line 14, after 
“or,” to strike out “imprisonment” and insert “ im- 
so as to make the section read: 


 % Whoever being an alien, other than a diplomatic or consular 
eee winch, shall act in the United States as an agent of a for- 
ee overnment Without prior notification to the Secretary of State 
shal i ie fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 


years, Or both. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk to section 1 of Chapter VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendments have 
not yet heen agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not understand that. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 29, seetion 5, line 5, after the word “ property,” to strike 
out “of a foreign government, or any political subdivision 
thereof,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 5. If two or more persons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States conspire to injure or destroy property situated within a foreign 
country, with which the United States is at peace, when the offense 
designed to be committed in such foreign country constitutes a crime 
punishable by imprisonment under the laws thereof, and when one or 
more of such persons commits an act within the jurisdiction of the 
United States to effect the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties 
to such conspiracy shall be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
not more than three years, or both. 


the word 


prisoned, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 14, after the word 
“Chapter,” to strike out the roman numerals “ VIII” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ TX.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine] has an amendment 
which he intends to propose to Chapter VIII. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I now offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 27, line 13, after the word “ wril- 
ing,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ under oath before 
any person authorized and empowered to administer oaths”; 
and in line 15, on the same page, to strike out the word “ affi- 
ant” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “person making 
such statement.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope I shall not be 
thought unduly persistent in offering this amendment, which 
was offered when the bill was before the Senate at the last 
session of Congress; but I really want to make this section 
amount to something; I should like to see it effective, and with- 
out this amendment I de not see how it can be of very much 
foree or effect. 

The requirement of the bill is that the statement shall be 
“to the injury of the United States,” and it must be made 
not alone to the injury of the United States, but it must pe 
made under oath. The statement, it will be observed according 
to this section, must relate to a dispute or a controversy be- 
tween a foreign government and the United States. It must be 
willfully made, knowingly made, and the statement must be 
untrue. As I say, it must be to the injury of the United States; 
and yet under the terms of the bill, unless that statement is 
made under oath, the party making it falsely and knowingly in 
a dispute between this Government and a foreign government 
and to the injury of this Government can not be punished. 

Let us suppose a case. The dispute is the subject of ne- 
gotiations for a treaty between this and a foreign government; 
that it is a serious dispute; and, unless settled by treaty, in- 
volves the danger of a severance of diplomatic relations be- 
tween our Government and the foreign government, and, if a 
ae of diplomatic relations, a possibility, or even a proba- 
7 ity, of war, Now, suppose that some emissary makes a 
Statement to a representative of the foreign government which 
‘Ss untrue but which he has reason to believe will be acted 
Upon and which in fact induces action on the part of that 
te gn or the representatives of that government and 
me is to the injury of the United States. I believe, 
the tateaneal ane . = spaitiee of whether or not he made 
ment, ; he should be punished for the state- 

Suppose another ease, Mr. President. The dispute is the 
ean diplomatic médence and our Secretary of 
eatin trae a note to the foreign power and some emissary 
or the on o and says that nothing was meant by that note 
fate oan a id not mean what it purported to mean on its 

, the foreign power governs itself accordingly. The 
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statement is wholly untrue; it is made in the belief that it 
will be acted upon, and is made to the injury of the United 
States, and yet under this bill, because it is not made under 
oath, the party can not be punished. Suppose, Mr. President, 
the controversy relates to a question of damages between the 
two Governments growing out of the acts of agents or citi- 
zens of one Government, and suppose untrue statements are 
made with the result that the Governm/nt of the United States 
is induced to take less than it is entitled to or to pay more in 
damages than it should be required to pay. It is evidently to 
the injury of the United States. But because the statement is 
not made under oath the party can not be punished for it, al- 
though falsely and knowingly made, and with the belief that 
it would be acted upon in this important controversy with a 
foreign power. 

Why, Mr. President, care will be taken, of course, that a state- 
ment intended to influence the action of a foreign government 
or of our own Government will not under such circumstaces be 
made under oath. There will either be no occasion to make if 
under oath, or if an oath is requested of the party making the 
statement he will say, “ Here are my credentials; you ought 
not to require the statement to be made under oath I do not 
want to be put to the expense and the trouble of defending my- 
self against a prosecution, although innocent of making any false 
statement to you.” 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that, with these elements to 
constitute the offense, namely, that the statement be false, that 
it be knowingly made, that it be made in relation to a foreign 
controversy with knowledge or reason to believe that it will 
influence the measures or conduct of either party te the con- 
troversy, and that it be made to the injury of the United States, 
it should make no difference whether it was made under oath 
or not; in either case the party should be punishabie. Hence 
my amendment. I hope it will prevail in order that this may be 
made an effective provision, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator presented this 
amendment before the committee, but the committee thought 
that it was too broad and that we would go perhaps a little too 
far if we undertook to punish a man for making a simple state- 
ment. The committee thought that the penalty should attach 
to a man who makes under oath such a statement as is pro- 
hibited. So they objected to the amendment and rejected it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will simply say in reply to 
the Senator from North Carolina that the only reference to a 
case where a statement was made under oath was in the case 
of the Lusitania, where an oath was made to the effect that the 
Lusitania was an armed vessel. That is cited. and has been 
cited again and again, in support of this provision requiring a 
statement to be made under oath. That case can noi be cited 
as an illustration or as a reason why in a section like this we 
should require that a statement should be made under oath, the 
section having so specifically set forth other elements sufficient 
to constitute a grave offense. Whether the statements are made 
under oath or not should make no difference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I in- 
quire if the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHAm] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I have a pair with that Senator, 
and in his absence withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn]. 
ing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. I inquire if the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumpBer] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine] to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. He being 
absent, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. MYERS. I make the same announcement of my pair and 
its transfer as heretofore and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Announcing my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], I transfer that palr to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote “ nay. 


TI am paired 
Not know- 
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Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr,. TrmiMAN]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FreELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosprnson]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRosE] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHreELps]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 47, as follows: 

YEAS—11, 





Brady France Knox Poindexter 
Calder Jones, Wash. Myers Watson 
Curtis Kenyon Page 
NAYS—47. 

Ashurst Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Hitchcock New Smoot 
Keckhain Hollis Norris Stone 
Borah Husting Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal, Pittman Swanson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Thomas 
Cummins Kellogg Reed Thompson 
Fall Kendrick Saulsbury Trammell 
Fletcher King Shafroth Underwood 
Gallinger Kirby Sheppard Vardaman 
Gerry McKellar Sherman Wolcott 
Gore Martin Simmons 

NOT VOTING—38. 
Brandegee Hughes Owen Sterling 
Broussard James Penrose Tillman 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak. Phelan Townsend 
Dillingham La Follette Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fernald Lane Robinson Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Shields Warren 
Goff Lodge Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Gronna McCumber Smith, Md. Williams 
Hale McLean Smith, Mich. 
Harding Newlands Smith, 8. C. 


So. Mr. STeERLING’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to 
the chapter? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to section 5, on page 29. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. On page 29, line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “two” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ one,” 
and after the word “conspire,” in line 4, to insert the words 
“with one or more persons within or without the jurisdiction 
of the United States,” so that, if amended, the text will read: 

If one or more persons within the jurisdiction of the United States 


conspire with one or more persons within or without the jurisdiction of 
the United States— 


And so forth. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as the text reads, two or 
more persons within the jurisdiction of the United States 
would be guilty if they conspired together to do any of the 
forbidden acts defined in this section; but if one of these two 
persons were on this side of the Canadian line, and a cocon- 
spirator were on the other side of the Canadian line, they could 
conspire to destroy property in Canada, and neither one would 
be amenable to the laws of the United States. So the amend- 
ment I offer provides that if a conspiracy is entered into be- 
tween two persons, whether they are both within the United 
States or one within the United States and one without the 
United States, they shall be guilty of the offense. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, Mr. President, I also move to amend 
the section by inserting, after the word “ destroy,” on line 4, 
the words “ any person or.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. What page is that? 

Mr. POMERENE. The same page—page 29. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 29, line 4, after the words “ injure or 
destroy,” it is proposed to insert the words “any person or,” 
so that, if amended, it will read: 

To injure or destroy any person or property. 

Mr. POMERENE. The text makes it an offense to conspire 
to destroy property, but it does not make it an offense to con- 
spire to destroy persons, 

Mr. THOMAS. Should not the Senator carry the amendment 


further? As the section now reads, it refers to the injuring or 
destruction of “ property situated within a foreign country.” 
Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Would the Senator say “ any persor 
within a foreign country ”? 

Mr. POMERENE. If it was a conspiracy for the ; 
injuring or destroying a human being in the other 
clearly it ought to be an offense, just as though it inyoly..) , 
erty. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not doubt that, but the Janey 

Mr. HARDWICK. Suppose that person were an jj, 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will follow the 
I think he will not make that criticism. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think so, 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, that is not so intended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If that person were an alien 
some one else, he would be a person anyhow, and wo), 
ject to this. If a person were an alien enemy, it \ 
crime to destroy him. Does the Senator mean it in {) 

Mr. THOMAS. I would suggest that the lancuace 
situated in” is somewhat unusual. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. The “destroying” of persons is 
usual, too. 

Mr. POMERENE. We are speaking now of friendiy . 
tries. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know, but my idea is that the 
might get a better word than “ destroying” a person. 

Mr. POMERENE. I certainly want to avoid that < 
tion. It may be that the language should be chanced. [f | 
Senator will permit this to be passed, I will change my «) 
ment so as to avoid that construction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from © 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to get the thought of the Se 
from Ohio in my mind. Does he intend to make it a crime fo 
a person or two or more persons in this country to give aid an 
comfort to a revolution which is proposed in a foreign country? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not quite sure that I grasp the § 
tor’s question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose, before the Spanish-American War, 
the Cubans revolted. They had friends in the United States 
and a great deal of the propaganda—a large part of the } 
ment for the libertion of Cuba—took place in the United States 
I am using this illustration purely as an illustration. Doc 
Senator from Ohio, by his amendment, desire to prevent the 
ao States from becoming the home of such propaganda as 
that? 

Mr.-POMERENE. I have not had that in mind. What I 
had in mind, briefly, was this: Under the bill, as reported by 
the committee, if a conspiracy is entered into for the purpose 
of blowing up a building in Canada that would be a violation 
of this section of the statute; but if the conspiracy was to | 


a member of the Canadian Parliament or a business man that 
would not be an offense under this statute. Now, my thought 
was that the person of a citizen of Canada ought to be just as 
sacred to us as the property which he might own, That is tle 


situation which I want to meet. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the Senato! 
Ohio is right about that phase of it; but the Senator from Ohio 
must be aware that there was in the mind of the perso wl 
originally drew this section the purpose to make it impossibi 
for the people of the United States to give aid and comfort to 
revolutions in other countries. I think we might just as well 
come to the point itself. . 
Take Ireland: There has been going on in this country fora 
great many years a moyement for the freedom of Ireland. A 
very large amount of money has been sent from the United 
States from time to time in support of that movement, to Use 
no harsher term. Does the Senator from Ohio believe (lt we 
ought to make it a crime for those who believe thi! Ireland 
should be free to enter into, if you please, sympathetica!y “n° 
with money, a movement to promote an uprising 1!) 
which has for its purpose the independence of ‘iat peo}'<: 
Mr. POMERENE. In my amendment I had ho reierens 
whatsoever to Ireland or to anything of an Irish nature t all. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure of that; but the Senator to" 
Ohio will see at once that when the section is amencce «© 
proposes to amend it, it would not require a very #!''° Mp 
nation to draw within the terms of the laws every ¢'"'" 
the part of the people of this country to aid the strus-'- 
people of other countries to maintain or secure their r h 
Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator think that (i ' 
struction which he seeks to place upon the languase 1 
rather strained? , 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. 
mind at once. I knew it was not in the contemp 


irom 


The thought arose in my 
lation ol the 
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Senator from Ohio: and inasmuch as he asked that the section 
wo over, 1 wanted him to reflect upon the interpretation which 
. creat many people have put upon this paragraph of the law. 

? Mr. POMERENE. I will be very glad to bear that in mind, 
and be glad to confer with the Senator on the subject. ; . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am just as much opposed to conspiracies 
hich are directed toward property or directed toward persons 
; nyone ean be: but while we are engaged in a great fight for 
jeuweracy throughout the world I am not willing to suppress 
the sympathies which individuals in the United States may feel 
for revolutions in which we may not take any national part. Y 

Mr. POMERENE. I had no such thought as that in mind 
when I offered the amendment, but if it may go over I shall be 
glad to consider it further. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I should like to have this chapter adopted. 
Ido not think the Senator, when he thinks about it, will intro- 
duce it. If he does, he can introduce it in the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. If that may be passed over for the time 
being, I will consider it further. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Will the 

adopted ? 

Mr. POMERENE. 
section. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. POMERENE. On line 9, I move to strike out the word 
“ond” and substitute therefor the word “ or.” 

As I construe this section, it would not be an offense to enter 
into 2 conspiracy to destroy property in another country, but 
the conspiracy would have to be followed by the actual destruc- 
tion of the property. I do not think that was in the mind of 
the committee when this section was drafted. In other words, 
if a conspiracy has been entered into for the purpose of de- 
stroying property, that ought to be an offense complete in 
itself, without making it necessary to show that there was an 
actual overt act committed under the conspiracy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 
Is there any objection to the chapter going over? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I just said to the Senator 
that I should like to have this chapter adopted. He can intro- 
duce his amendment in the Senate, if he still wishes to intro- 
duce it. 

Mr. POMERENE. What will be gained by it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, we will have all these 
adopted, and then the bill will go into the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. With that understanding, I will not ob- 
ject. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to ask——- 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask what disposition was made of 
this amendment? 

Mr, OVERMAN, I understood that was to go over. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I was not insisting upon it; but the 
last amendment I offered was to strike out “and” and substi- 
tute therefor the word “ or.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether it was put to the 
Senate or not. 

The VIGE PRE “IDENT. It was not put. 
on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator, before the Senate votes upon any such proposition as 
that, whether it is not necessary that not only the conspiracy 
shall be made so far as word and plan is concerned, but also 
that it shall be conjunctively required that some attempt shall 
be made somewhere to carry it into execution. There will be 
very great danger, otherwise, of people using this provision of 
the law to lay false information against their neighbors; and 
Was not that the reason why, in drawing this bill, the committee 
followed the plan of the law generally? It seems to me that 
the seneral principles of law applicable to this subject ought to 
pe! maintained by the Congress in enacting legislation on this 
subject, . 

_ Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, what the Senator suggests 
is rither a question of degree of proof than anything else. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. In effect it would be that, I believe. It 
does seem to me that if there are in this country any individuals 
= are vicious enough to enter into a conspiracy looking to the 
ns ee = a bridge or a building in one of the allied coun- 
teen that proof is clearly made before a proper tribunal, 
wenieaed : ea of entering into that conspiracy ought to be 
oe =p ; and I do not think we ought to wait until some overt 

Me ae before seeking to punish it. 

Gina ; IWICK. Mr. President, with all deference to the 
Sabie on oe Ohio, I think the Senator is wrong about it, and 
applied | the very theory on which all the principles of law, as 

‘cc in almost every civilized country, rest. There might 


‘ 


Senator let this chapter be 


I wish to offer another amendment to this 


chapters 


The question is 
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be some advantages to accrue from charging somebody with 
entering into a conspiracy, but there are a great many dis- 
advantages. People might use the law as an engine of oppres- 
sion, and bear false witness against their neighbors; and T think 
it is pretty well to require proof of some overt act before we 
make this serious crime punishable in that way. At least, an 
attempt should be made, as the Senator from North Carolina 
suggests on the side, to do something in a physical way, in the 
way of an overt act, before we provide such punishment. So 
I think the department and the committee were right. I believe 
it will be far safer to stick to the established prin iples of the 
old rule. 

The Senator from North Carolina calls my attention te the 
fact that the very carefully considered language of the con 
mittee “commits an act within the jurisdiction of the 
United States to effect the object of the conspiracy.” That is 
required. I think the Senator from North Carolina agrees that 
it is probably safer to leave this language as it is: and I 
it will be kept as ‘it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, there is a provision in section 
2a of Chapter II of the bill, subdivisions (b) and (e), which 
relates to the publication in newspapers of forbidden informa- 
tion. 1 should like to ask the Senator from North Carolina 
when he thinks that provision of the bill will be reached? It is 
to be called up again. When it is reached, I desire to express 
my opinions with respect to it; and as I am now quite busily 
engaged with matters that keep me more or less out of the 
Chainber, I should be glad to know, if the Senator can tell me. 
when that section of the bill, and partieularly that part of the 
section of the bill to which I refer, will be brought again before 
the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, Chapters XI and NIT will 
eause a great deal of debate in the Senate, and it will continue 
at least through Saturday and probably Monday. This chapter 
has already been passed in the Committee of the Whole, and 
when the bill goes into the Senate there is a notice given by the 
Senator from California that he will move to strike out subsec- 
tions (b) and (e). 

Mr. STONE. Then it will come up in the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It will come up in the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to be heard upon it, when it is brought 
up. 

Mr. OVERMAN, 

The SECRETARY. 


1S, 


hope 


The question is on the amendment 


I will let the Senator know. 

On page 29, line 14, after the word “ Chap- 
ter.” the committee proposes to strike out “ VIIIT” and to in- 
sert.“* Fx.” 

The amendment was 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Are there any amendinents§ to 
this chapter? The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary. At the top of page = 
“Chapter,” it is proposed to strike out 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any amendments to this 
chapter? The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Secrerary. On page 33, line 5, 
ter,” it is proposed to strike out “XX” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. After line 6 the committee proposes to in- 
sert a new section under the heading of “ Search warrants,” ss 
follows: 

Secrion 1. A search warrant may be issued in conformity with ft} 
provisions of this act for the purpose of searching any premises or 
person to discover any property, or papers, held, secured, or used, or 
intended to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a vio 
lation of any law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United 
States, or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the 
law of nations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask leave at 
offer an amendment, to be known as section 9. 
it printed and lie over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there will be, I think, some 
discussion with regard to Chapter XI, It involves a very im- 
portant subject. It is a radical departure from all the legisla- 
tion of the United States; and I wondered whether the Senator 
from North Carolina thinks it would promote a final vote to take 
it up to-night? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I know it can net be taken 
up and considered te-night; but I should like the Senator, if he 
has no objection, to let the committee amendments to this sec- 
tion be read. 


agreed toe. 


32, line 1. after the 
“IX” and insert 


word 


‘x 


after the word 
and insert “ XI.” 


* Chap- 


this time to 
I desire to have 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if that were done I should have | destroy themselves by alcohol when the whole strength 


se ‘or ¢ >» : , : should be straining toward a single end—victory ! ene nation 
to se ud for a number of Senators who have asked me, in — “T consider that the generals who aienane” te “ae 
Chapter XI was reached, to notify them, because they desir pare the new recruits have a very heavy responsil)i]{t 


to be here. I do not think that would save more than five min- | possible when alcoholizing oneself to prepare to undere, 


a eae . : 7 nhc of marches, assaults, long watches, rigors, or extrem 
utes, and perhaps it would require to-morrow a reconsideration | on4 if pneumonia makes ravages in the training «.n, 
of some matters in view of their absence. it do in the trenches when cold and fatigue will eo; 


Mr. OVERMAN. I was not going to ask for the adoption of | than enemy shells to finish the work of alcohol?” 
the amendments to-night. EFFICIENCY OF SOLDIERS. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean, of the committee amendments. _ There At the time of the discussion of the law against « 
may be objections to them by Senators who are not present at} Senate, M. Pulle concluded his speech with these sienit 
this time. “Almost all men brought before courts-martial for 


Ep r 3 Secale eee saiaiine: Dati superior officers are victims of alcoholism.” 
Mr. OVERRMAN. I simply ask that the amendments be read, Iere is an extract from a letter (April 5, 1915) from xv 


H¢ 


Oot 


and then I will allow them to go over until to-morrow. president of the Rouen Woman’s Suffrage Union. She < 
The VICE PRESIDENT. These are amendments to Chap- “At Rouen British soldiers, as well as the French, who ar 
ter XI enter the cafés, use children as agents for getting alcohol 


day ; Ae , or canteens. It is a deplorable example, everybody know. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I believe I had better move | of all protests from the antialcohol societies and from 


to take a recess now. The reading of the amendments will not | childhood, the trade does not stop. ‘The soldiers genera] 


amoulx to much, I therefore move that a recess be taken until cay te ths cha" tah tae eee eee teen.” oes 


11 o'clock to-morrow. you what it is ~ that it is wine.’ ” 
Mr. J25NES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator an ne § a paragraph from a sergeant : 
‘will withhold that motion for a moment, there is an amendment pr overal OF tu, comrades who have allowed themselv: 


\ , : much were excellent soldiers at the beginning of the wa 
intended to be proposed to this bill relating to the manufacture | influence of alcohol they have become @iscourened ona} 


of akcohol from cereals, grains, etc. I ask that certain matter | have noticed also that those who drank too much got tire 


eer ooh mee : . c » avai]. | How many I have seen give out and sit down in the trench 
which’ I send to the desk be placed in the Recorp, to be avail-| aq drunk too much the night before.” = 





able when that amendment is taken up. ‘ 1s The commanding general of the army corps writes 1 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. it pee cee at ha eee ee ee has already produced 
a ios sis atid : - ie s, e, much influence on the decisions | nt 
Lhe matter referred to is as follows: military zones. You have thus helped save whole regime: ens 
FRANCE AND ALCOHOLISM IN WAR TIME. Numbers of soldiers are good; quality is better. Tut wit! 


good soldiers; and if the Government were to apply out 


[Statement by Cora Frances Stoddard, executive secretary Scientific | zone the measures we have adopted, the quality of our 
Temperance Federation.] increase in every respect.” ? : 
The United States is being urged by the allied nations now at war “Alas,” writes Col. ————, of the ———., “ the administratiy rs 
to avoid as far as possible all conditions which have been hampering | often disorganize our work. A bridge separates our from t 
to the other nations in the development of their war policies. civil zone. Soldiers off duty have only to cross it to be ag t 


From France, as from Great Britain, come illustrations of the handi- | the solicitations of the liquor dealers. They finally con 
cap which drink exerts in war time. The magnificent work done by | mortally injured by the immoderate use of drinks. The 
France during the war is not depreciated by these illustrations, but | quently bring back drinks for their comrades. If the peopl 


they do suggest incumbrance which the United States would do well to | only knew ail the evil which results in the army, doubtless they 

avoid. not hesitate for a moment to shut up all the keepers of wine s! 
Soon after the war began France struck at one of the serious sources | their defenders.” 

of alcoholism by prohibiting absinthe. The hours of sale were somewhat “TI have before me,” writes M. Finot, “a court journal wh 

restricted. Gen. Joffre forbade the sale of intoxicants to soldiers in the | in detail the following revolting facts: 

war zone. The only alcohol supposed to be allowed the soldiers was “««* Territorial’ Pilardeau came back the other evening to Mor 

that issued in the rations. from quarters, arm in arm with his comrade Capelle. Corpl. 13 


The following pages are taken, unless otherwise stated, from a recent | seeing the intoxicated condition of both of them, asked the 
book, L’Union Sacree Contre_L’Alcoolisme, by Jean Finot, editor of | down and to retire immediately. The wise advice angere| |’ 
La Revue and secretary of L’Alarme, an organization of which the | who attacked Corpl. Budeau and struck him in the chest with » 
President of France, M. Raymond Poincare, is the honorary president. | lence that he fell against a gun rack. 

The book kas evidently been pouses by the censor. ““* The savage act, styled “‘ violence to a superior,” was sever 

Owing to agricultural and commercial conditions peculiar to France, | demned by the second court-martial, which, in spite of the plea 
M. Finot believes that it is impossible at present to prohibit the produc- | advocate, condemned Pilardeau to the death penalty. I! 
tion and sale of wine. Hence, he can not be said to be writing from a | Capelle, who had only shown disrespect, got out of it with 
radical point of view, as he is urging only the prohibition of distilled | prison,’ ”’ 


liquors and some further limitations on the general traffic for the rea- When some day the real diminution of our strength due to : 
sons that appear in the illustrations given. is known, the central power, which might have stopped th: 
© » eC ro der \y 
MOBILIZATION AND TRAINING-CAMP DIFFICULTIES. the beginning, will have a formidable account to render. 


; have filled this column, 225 pages, with the alarming lette: 
In quoting letters it will be understood that the omission of the | come to us for several months from large and small citi 





designation of regiments, etc., is by M. Finot. villages. 
Here is a letter addressed to us by an artillery officer of — $ A seller from the city of Dijon writes, in part: 
“On August 2 and the following days I was present in Brittan “T understand all the harm that unwillingly I have 


at the departure of trainloads of mobilized men, all intoxicated to suc fellow citizens. * * * ‘The financial condition of my) 
a point that the guards were ordered to lock the compartments. Al- | does not permit me to close my establishment. * * * 
though this was done, arrived at Brest, these marines continually found | your campaign, because I see around me the evil that 
means of getting too much to drink. And as they were more embar- | doing to our soldiers. My poor brother-in-law who, 
rassing than useful the naval officer in charge of the district sent them | received permission to come back home, so far from bei: 
back home.” x just succumbed, after having been intoxicated several 
In a recent address before the Society of Civil Engineers of France | company of his comrades.” 
M. Victor Cambon spoke as follows amid the applause of his numerous 


hearers: : A HANDICAP TO RECOVERY IN WOUNDED SOLDIERS 

“T bave seen in Brittany villages where 40 per cent of the con- Ba 
seripfs are invalided sad victims of the alcoholism of their parents. This last letter introduces a new count against alcohol, iss © 
All the rest are at the front, but how many will come back? And it | in delaying the recovery of wounded soldiers. On this po 


ai i vrecks that the Bretons are goin has several! illustrations. : 

- eae oo, oer aes o Spnee Se, 5 . oe | We have seen, he says, that some generals comman ling 
“We shall undoubtedly defeat Germany, declared M. Cambon, who have definite action (in the protection of soldiers again td 
knows our adversaries thoroughly, but if we do not cut off alcohol to- | But the territory outside the firing line also requir’ c prota 
day. alcohol will cut us off to-morrow.” stations of the troops, the ambulances, and the a ee 

liere, for example, is what we read in l’Ouest-Eclair (May 17). In| all over the land, and, nevertheless, nothing is yet don 
this article clearly appears not only the grave responsibility resting | the health of the troops and of the wounded. ie 
on all who protect this evil but also the immediate danger which men- Chere is nothing more contagious t — the ao = 
aces the national defense, soldier who is addicted to it easily leads away his comr 
“From 5 to 9 o'clock in the evening the stations, which are over- | to the spirit of arenes, ite a 
flowing with troops (young recruits and old reservists), turn loose in Quite recently it was decided to pay conva mee se 
the city bands of men away from home, having nothing to do, who, | ance. But as the sale of intoxicants to ae er - 
during these four hours, go from cabaret to cabaret, cramming them- | bidden the latter spent all they received ee asiilers 
selves into low dogholes black with smoke, where the air seems un- I am told that several refuges for wounded s ae 
breathable. After these long stops many of them go out staggering | the outskirts of Paris by philanthropic wemes are ( Bee 
to return to the barracks. closed. The unfortunate convalescents, ae . ete 
“What can our generals be thinking of this preparation for the | of alcohol, often return home dead roy om Laas inet ' 
fatigues of a campaign, and how ean one conceive of the intensive | frighten and discourage the ladies at the hea Ns foo ree 
training of our young soldiers under such conditions? For reasons easy to understand we eh et hevan 
“Thus, well before the departure for the front, the result of this | several ladies who have lately s¢ Ma he a 
state of affairs shows itself by the daily admission to the hospitals of | ject. It would be superfiuous to = tip ., - Pt Sa 
numerous sick—so numerous that it has been necessary to find an Mme. Z., who directs an ambulance a convi a, 
annex to receive them, had to call on the police at least three t mes - ee 
“Grippe, pneumonia, or some other affection that would not be | carried off who came back dead drunk. One to ry i 
dangerous to a healthy organism carries these men off in two or | having a few francs at his disposal is sufficien 
three days, owing to complications due to alcohol. ‘The mortality | others into a debauch. hav Diiies ot . ) 
among these men is frightful. All the physicians now attached to The evil thus increases daily. I ve in mesetres 
military hospitals could testify to the fact that France thus loses | hospitals and ambulances, and poetry ere on aoeee 
every day hundreds of soldiers. At a time’ when so many are suffer- | the same thing: “Alcoholism does irrepara ieabee-mo | 
ing from this war is it not extremely painful to see those upon whom | and the sick. Why is it that the Governmen f 
we count for deliverance waste their feeble resources and abase and | our poor soldiers? 


teeta 
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to the press of Paris, which is helping our efforts, all 
newspapers are doing the same, There are published in 
to time such revolting facts that one would think 

le if the local censorship in permitting their publication 
evarantee their authenticity. Se 

vr example, is what we read in l’Quest-Eclair of May 17 (an 
ready quoted in these pages which was sent M. Finot by a 
“of Rennes). In this article clearly appears not only the 

jonsibility resting on those who protect the evil, but also 

iate danger which menaces national defense : 
cians and surgeons who have had the care of the wounded 
inning of the war will tell you the enormous difference 

n the rapidity, or even possibility, of recovery in two wounded 
srding ‘to whether they are alcoholic or not. 

+ terrible mutilations heal with a rapidity that seems 

in a healthy organism; on the contrary, the alcoholics 

more quickly of superacute complications or cumber the 
yoenitals for months with interminable wounds. 
a When finally we have them almost cured, can you realize how 
heart-breaking it is for us doctors, as pepeenee to me to-day, to see 
ne of those whom after many dangers we had almost pulled through, 
make of his first leave to enter one after the other the three 
<aloons close by the hospital and come back drunk in the evening? 

| had occasion, says M. Finot, to confer with a large number of 
nhysiclans who care for the military wounded. One ought to hear 
om relate the difficulties in certain garrisons caused by former and 
oopt alcoholism, For the patients, barely recovered, go to the taverns 
for consolation and amusement, , 

Here an extract from a letter sent me by M. Hayaux, the dis- 
tinguished editor of la Pensee ouvriers : 

“In a city on the western front, six soldiers whose wounds were 
nearly healed had permission to leave the hospital for a few hours in 
charge of a sergeant also convalescent. They went to a little village 
stopping at the smoking room of the place and asked for drink. When 
evening came only one was in condition to get up and start for the 
hospital. The five others and the sergeant were under the table. In 
going through the streets this one made himself so conspicuous that 
he was arrested by two gendarmes and taken back to the hospital 
where he arrived so ill that he had to be placed under medical care 
again. His five comrades and the officer did not return until the 
next morning, and then in what condition? The military authort- 
ties. shocked by this spree, had all seven sent to prison. The sergeant, 
who had served so heroically at the front that he had received men- 
tion in the order of the day and in recognition of his exploits was go- 
ing to be promoted, will be degraded. The soldiers who had fought 
courageously and were to have had 15 days’ convalescence leave of 
absence at home, having done their prison term, will return to the 
front without having been able to embrace their families.” 

In a document which came to me from St. Lunaire early in De- 
ember, lady well known in Paris, wrote me, among other things, 
the following: 

‘Our little community has about 550 wounded, who, when hardly fit 
to go out, spend their time in the drink shops. Unfortunate Algerians, 
Arabs, Moroccans, or Senegalese are tempted by their trench com- 
rades, and the drunkenness produced frightful results in these children 
of distant lands. They become a veritable plague to the opulation, 
to say nothing of the danger they run as to their own health.’ 

I have asked a lady of great intelligence and sympathy, of Norman 
birth, to relate to our readers the ravages of alcoholism in her native 
district. Here is the letter she writes me. It goes back to the months 
of July and August, 1914, and enables one to get an idea of a Norman 
locality in the weeks preceding and following the declaration of war: 

“The catastrophe burst. 

“From the first days of mobilization our Tenth Corps included numer- 
ous cases of epilepsy, and I have recently proven in the young conscripts 
of 1915 the degeneracy of this Norman race, which has produced so 
many large and sturdy lads; almost all were thin and stunted. One 
or two generations more and alcoholism will finish killing it off. It 
is not rare to meet in our section men 40 years old, strong in 
ppearance, who can not sign their name without a trembling hand. 
“Before caring for the wounded I had no idea to what extent the 
ve of drink can possess certain men. The soldiers who come from 
he people especially only live to get out to go to the drink shop. In 
one sifting they destroy the results of long treatment and watchful 
care, This Is what happened to me in the case of a sick wounded 
soldier, attacked by albuminaria who, hardly out of bed, went out to 
get abominably intoxicated.” 

Dr. Cochot, of auxiliary hospital No. 7, at Cannes, has written a 
fetter to the editor of Le Temps, referring to one of my articles in 
that journal: 

As a Red Cross physician at Cannes I am glad to be able to bring 
to the support of the opinion of M. Jean Finot my daily experience at 
Cannes, both from the point of view of the treatment of the alcoholic 
Wounded, who either mends badly or not at all, and from the point 
ewe of the convalescents, whose first. visits to the city are often, 
on ag the drink shops. If personally I have not had these delin- 
luents treated rigorously as those of whom M. Finot speaks, it is 
ecanse I wished to avoid punishment (which could only be prison) 

se brave fellows and valiant soldiers, on the whole less to 
maltinte 11 iene who sell, or allow to be sold, alcohol under the 
Cotas i ae used by the trade.’ ; z 

oF face nee, mayor of Clairoix, writes on this point: 

hee tenet ways had a horror of alcoholism, but during the war I 
much wt tole to prove the shame and seriousness of its ravages as 
soldier ons. the civil population as among the soldiers. Our sick 
iedeetic. — alcoholic, become the = ggg victims of typhoid and 
the fine a.m mayor of a small village of 800 people, almost on 

‘e Dring line. We have six liquor sellers.” 


ALCOHOLISM AND NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


to the intelligent initiative of one of my friends, writes M. 
ly all the chambers of commerce in France are now pro- 
careful inquiries ag to the ominous relation of alcoholism 
btn ne It is especially a question of bringing out the 
eunetins 0 va rench industry loses from the point of view of 

Furth : . value of products obtained under the influence of alcohol. 
tions and ‘es ley are investigating as to how the manufacture of muni- 
out Fran = is handicapped by the alcohoiism that prevails through- 


rie 


‘ 


use 
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for t} 


wame 


_ Thanks 
Finot, ne 
ceeding to 
to national 


For a moment let 
Pectin ant us dip into a report admirable for its clarity und 
Precision which is offered me by the Chamber of Commerce of Epinal. 
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The latter took the trouble to interrogate 120 employers selected among 
the heads of establishments or presidents of syndicates. 

Certain figures make even those shudder who know on what to depend 
as to the importance of this evil; and if one wished to judge of it by 
the department of the Vosges, one would easily arrive at frightful esti- 
mates, Yet this department is far from figuring among the most 
alcoholic. Thus M. Baudoin, president of the syndicate of contractors, 
estimates at 15,000 the number of building workmen in the Vo 
He declares that a third of them—that, is, 5.000—give themselves over 
to drunkenness with such passion that the number of discharges 
reaches frightful proportions, and they talk to of a ful 
struggle with German industry so powerfully organized! 

Almost all the employers have observed that alcoholism has increased 
with the war. Drunkenness reaches its maximum on Monday and 
takes off about a third of the men, to say nothing of the women, who 
drink as much as the men. Another employer from the district of 
St. Die makes this statement: “If I were to be strict toward the 
drunkards, I would have to discharge a third of my workmen.” Three 
employers of the district of Remiremont declare, “ We can not deal too 
severely with drunkenness; we should lack hand labor.” Qne of them 
adds, “In varying degrees 75 per cent of my adult employees are 
alcoholic.” 

If one wishes to get an idea of the ravages in other departments 
according to the picture drawn in the Vosges, one will easily perceive 
that the French race is destined to disappear. 

Naturally its industry will not only not be able to pick up after the 
war, but, on the contrary, will be condemned to complete ruin before 
many years. 

In one precise investigation covering 170 men who could not be 
in one of our factories, writes a great employer, a little more 
80 were dismissed for flagrant and repeated drunkenness. 

The engineer, Paul Renaud, director of l'Institut Scientifique et In 
dustriel, who is regarded as one of the most enterprising men in the 
industrial world, has been glad to make at our request a most complete 
inquiry among the engineers and superintendents of factories as to the 
inroads of alcohol in the industrial field. 

Among the large correspondence which is in my hands I find, among 
others, the quotations which follow. 

M. Amblard, director of the steel works of the Manche, writes: 

“Alcoholism from the beginning of the war has been clearly injurious 
to our production, and that to an extent which has seemed to me con 
siderably more than that of preceding months. * * * Yet our prod 
uct concerns directly and indirectly national defense, for orders de 
signed for war have mobilized workmen. For the latter the question 
of alcoholism is not a matter of concern. ‘They are generally serious 
workmen, for the most part strangers to the region, and the severe 
penalties to which their military position would expose them protects 
them sufficiently from temptation. * * * It is quite otherwise with 
the group of nonmobilized workers. Nearly all are people of the section. 
A good part of them frequently give themselves over to alcoholism, and 
repression is almost impossible by reason of the large number of cases 
and the aetual impossibility of replacing those dismissed. Thus it fre 
quently happens that we send away workmen in a state of drunkennes 
whom we are obliged, for lack of better, to take on again some days 
wee ST 

M. F. Brazzola, constructing engineer 
points out the following: 

“IT have not had to suffer from this during the war, because I 
pended my enterprise, but formerly it was a true calamity. I 
through in the Calvados some quite important works. I may say that 
50 per cent of my laborers got through by getting intoxicated. The 
work naturally suffered, which obliged us to disband, in part, our own 
working force and to replace it by foreign labor, which also finished 
in this unlucky environment by becoming contaminated.” 

M. A. Cothias, of the Cothias Metal C. (Ivry-Port Seine), informs us 

“ During the war the only serious disagreements that we have had 
with the help had drink as purely the cause, either that the men on 
resuming work after breakfast are more or less in a state of drunken 
ness or that they bring wine into the workshops or, again, that the 
intoxication of the evening before prevents them from resuming work 
next day. We experience this difficulty even with the mobilized men 
who have been sent us. * * * QOur production is wholly concerned 
with national defense.” 

The letter from M. Georges Chretien, who directs in the same section 
a workshop for the repair of army automobiles, is still more significant 

“My workshop employs about 300 men, of whom half are employed 
absolutely as in their civil life. I have been struck by their fine 
and accomplishment of work. * * * I attribute this fact the 
sobriety which they are obliged to practice for pecuniary and disci 
plinary reasons, and that especially since the application of rigorous 
measures against the consumers of alcohol.” 

The director of a Rouen company declares: 

“We can only deplore in a general way the injurious influence of 
alcoholism from the point of view of the output of hand labor. * * * 
Alcoholism certainly counts for 50 to 60 per cent in reducing the actual 
output of our port workers. Yet we employ on the average from 1,000 
to 1.200. Our business concerns to the highest degree national! ciefense, 
as we are charged, with our allied company, with supplying the camp 
around Paris with coal and grain. (Without coal, there is no 
power, no_ munitions ; without grain, no feeding of the 
* * * Qwing to the scarcity of labor, we are reduced to accepting 
at least to accepting their services anew, although we know their fail- 
ing as regards alcohol. We content ourselves with taking off boats and 
stopping work when drunkenness has affected the men to such a devree 
that it would be too dangerous to put them in charge.” 

Think well on this: The output diminished from 50 to GO per cent 
with 1,000 to 1,200 workmen; that means that, in a single concern so 
important for national defense, alcoholism makes us lose daily the work 
of about 600 men. 

M. Clavel, manager of a factory furnishing all kinds of tools, as well 
as machinery for public works, states that 

“Alcoholism is almost always disastrous. Those of our workmen who 
succumb to it are half as effective workers as the others, taking Into 
consideration the necessary days they lose in coming back to normal 
ability and moral strength. Yet our output 80 times out of 100 | 
destined for national defense.” 

The director of Bermont & Co. 
that—- 

“Alcoholism is sternly treated here, but we are so short of hand lavoc 
that one is obliged to resort to men addicted to drink. 

“These letters which hive been address to us by the heads of facto 
ries are as numerous as they are disquieting.” 
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Agriculture in its turn feels the effects. 
necessary to utilize all available resources in order to meet the exi - 
cies we the war as it is prolonged, the work in the fields is terribly 
perralyzed. 

I have lived for several years in one of the most charming places 
about Paris. My little market town, situated in Montmorency Forest 
and some miles from the railroad, is inhabited by a quiet and peaceable 
people. The alcoholism which began its ravages there a few years age 
assumed exceedingly disquieting proportions with the outbreak of t 
war. 

The wife of one of the richest growers of the country has recently 
written me this admission so tragic tn its artlessness : 

“T have given up working my fields because my workmen who before 
the Ng only got d— once a weck, during the war get d— three times a 
week.” 

And this good woman adds: 

“If the Government had closed the drink-selling places, or at least 
had forbidden the sale of alcohol, we could otherwise have lived hap- 
pily in France.” 

t has been revealed to us quite recently that we pay for many 
products almost double their value because of the difficulty of getting 
the boats unloaded in our ports. Help is lacking for unloading coal in 
France at Havre or Rouen, because the larger part of the longshoremen 
spend half or three-fourths of their day in the public houses. 


THE FUTURE OF FRENCH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, 


We have seen how alcohol by its influence on industrial production 
imperils national defense. But the future also of French industry and 
commerce are endangered, 

M. Paul Renaud, president of the board of directors of several of our 
largest industrial companies, writes me on this subject as follows : 

“From the day after the Battle of the Marne, in spite of the doubts 
and hesitation of my colleagues, I undertook to get to going again the 
eight industrial or commercial enterprises which are under my direction. 

“After securing a small production in October, I had reached during 
January full protuction in feur of these concerns. 

“The most appaliing obstacle against which I had to contend was 
alcoholism; in a single one of our factories, in order to replace 40 
worknien called away by the mobilization, I appealed to eight or nine 
refugee committees to the employment service of the minister of the in- 
terior ; and thus in an almost exclusively Breton environment I engaged, 
successively, 215 refugees or unemployed, paying their traveling ex- 
penses from Paris to the factory, not starting them until assured that 
they desired to work. 

“And in spite of that I have not at this moment getten together the 
40 workmen that were necessary. 

“Why? Because every day our factery superintendent is obliged to 
discharge one or two for drunkenness.” 





DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE ON DRINK, 


The leader of the British Empire has said : 
“We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink, and so far as I can 
See the greatest of these three deadly foes is drink.”’ 


, War PROHIBITION CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Boston, Mass., April 18, 1912. 


Wear Sir: President Wilson has said: “ The world's food reserves are 
low. The tmportance of adequate food supplies, especially for the present 
year, is superiative.” And, in the same address, “I hope that clergy- 
men will not think this theme an unworthy or inappropriate subject of 
romment and homily from their pulpits.” 

We are therefore sending you verified facts concerning the food waste 
in liquor, hoping that you can use them in your sermon, and, if it seems 
best, ask your congregation to go on record for war prohibition and 
send the resolution to President Wilson. 

Do you realize that over 20,000,000 bushels of corn (average for 
1911-1915) go yearly into distilled spirits alone—enough at 38,400 
— 2 day (a man’s ration) to support 1,000,000 of our soldiers for 

months ? ® 

Do you realize that the rye that went into distilled spirits (1916) 
would make over 200,000,000 loaves of bread, ——— to supply the city 
< — York for 100 days? (Frederick Boyd Stevenson, Brooklyn 

gle. 

Do you realize that hops have practically no nutritive value? 
44,000 acres of hops planted with oats and potatoes would support 
255,000 men for a year. 

And so we might go on, showing item by ftem the vast waste in brew- 
ing and distilling. But we will sum it up by saying that approximately 
{allowing for the distilled spirits withdrawn for denaturin 6,000,- 
000,000 peunds of feodstuffs go yearly into beer and distilled liquor—- 
enough to support 7,000,000 hard-working men for an entire year. 

And note that corn in the form of whisky costs sixteen times as much 
as good nourishing corn ‘meal. 

Besides this there is the loss of labor and waste of transportation. 
With our present shortage of cars every cubic inch of space is needed 
for the bare necessities. 

Do you wonder that Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Exper 
hibition has become an economic necessity.” 

Evizanern H. Tinton, 
For the Committee, 


esident of the Association 
ent Stations, says, “ Pro- 


House or Commons, 
April 2, 1917. 


Dear Mr. DinwippiE: I am very much obliged to you for your letter | 


of the 22d of, January, inclosing y of the decision of the preme 
Court sustaining the Webb-Kenyon interstate liquer shipment law. It 
seems a very cmpertent decision, and I congratulate the Prohibitionists 
on the victory they have achieved. 

We watch with rather envious eyes the wonderful strides which 
prohibition is making in your country. Here, though the need is even 
greater than yours, the cause makes but slow progress. The Govern- 


ment ‘ts being driven by the hard facts of the situation to reduce the | 


output of beer and spirits, but they move reluctantly, and they only 
o a very little way at a time. * * * Public ion is growing 
favor of prohibition, and if the Government would the final step 
of altogether suspending the sale and manufacture of intoxicants dur- 
ing the war, I am confident that our people would not only acquiesce 
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At this time when it is | in it but would welcome it as the surest means of safeguard) 


Our | 
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supply and the efficiency of the nation. ng the foog 
With all good wishes, I am, yours, very truly, 
‘ Law Jones, uf, p 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J.C. 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 1 had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 2893) to amend section 19 ,{ 
chapter 2 of the Criminal Code, ‘and it was thereupon signed py 
the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of 4), 
Motor Car Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating ag 


South, 


on , 
lIs¢ 


Cole 
agai t a pro- 


posed 5 per cent tax on automobiles, and suggesting ; specif 
tax on all automobiles in use and to be purchased for use. yj 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of the United Irish Societios os 
Seattle, Wash., praying for the freedom of Ireland, which wa: 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. . 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial {yor 
the United Brewery Workers of America remonstrating q¢aine 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the manufacture of 
as 2 war measure, which was referred to the Committe 
Agriculture and Forestry. . 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Commercial (My) 


} 
peer 


of Mathis; of the congregations of 25 churches of Austin: of 
sundry citizens of Rotan; and of the faculty and students of 
Trinity University, Waxahachie, all in the State of Texas: and 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union No. 2, of Wash. 


ington, D. C., praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Board of Trustees of 
Ross, Cal., praying for universal compulsory military service 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. HALE. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the Cumberland Club, of Portland, Me., which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolutions of Cumberland Club, April 21, 1917. 

Resolved, That the members of the Cumberland Club declare their 
absolute approval of the actton of President Wilson in asking Congress 
to accept the status of war thrust upon the United States by the Imperial 
German Government, and of the subsequent action of Congress declaring 
the existence of a state of war and conferring upon the President full 
wers to prosecute it to the extent of all the resources of the United 
tates. 
We also pledge ourselves unreservedly to the support of the Govern- 
ment for maintaining its ideals of democracy, liberty, and humanity. 
Believing that the Government has the right to demand of every cili- 
zen such service as he is best able to render for its defense, whether in 
the Army, the Navy, or among the workers who furnish sustenance and 
munitions of war to the men at the front: Be it further 
Resolved, That we indorse and pledge ourselves heartily to support the 
policy of universal military and other public service. 
CUMBERLAND CLUB, 

By J.C, HaAMLEN, President. 


’ 





PORTLAND, ME. 
Mr. HALE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maine, 


praying for the organization and maintenance of all new units 
of engineering troops by the War Department and not by the indi- 
vidual States, which were referred to the Commitice on Military 
Affairs. 


Mr. COLT. I present resolutions of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Istand, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to te 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Rr 
orp, as follows: - : 


{State of Rhode Island, ete., _ 


in general assembly, January sess! 
. D. 1917.) ‘ ' 
fon urging upon Congress and the Senators and Represen'a! i. 
ae — the State of Rhode Island the enactment of vs 
authorizing a survey of proposed harbor lines at the mi 
Seekonk River. . re Be ; 
Whereas the matter of the improvement of navigation in (iv \" 
River, ethos from Providence Harbor to the city 0!) 
particularly by the establishment of important moditia') 
resent harbor line at the entrance of said Seekon! 
rovidence Harbor, has been a matter of careful con 
State commissions created for that purpose, and | 
representing the municipalities affected by such propose 
as well as ty ee of the various transport ition 
taoes pee ieee b ted to this general assembly an act *™ 
s there has been sen 0 this ssembly an art ihe 
Whitled “An act to establish harbor Hines at the enmane - = 
Seekonk River, being an act in amendment of chapter) ving 
Public Laws, at the January session, A. D. 1500: ®> ven, 
by chapter 476 of the Public Laws, passed at the Januin) Myo! 
A. D. 1885; by chapter 915 of the Public Laws, passes ©” paseed 
ary session, A. D. 1890; by chapter 1096 of the Publi: says of the 
at the January session, A. D. 1892; and by chapter 1896; #130 
Public Laws, passed at the September session, A. D, 1890; 











int 








191i. 
iieniinnns 
act in amendment of senate resolution No. 21, passed at 


being session, A. D. 1877; also being an act in amendment of 
chapter 758 of the Public Laws, passed at the January session, 


,. D. 1879; also being an act in amendment of chapter 600 of the 
Public Laws, passed at the January session, A. D. 1866; as amended 
y chapter 759 of the Public Laws, passed at the January session, 
‘ D. 1879,"" the same being senate act No. 143, accompanied by a 
nap indicating certain proposed changes in the State harbor lines 
at the entrance to said Seekonk River ; and : 

Whereas it is necessary that the authority of the Government of the 
[United States shall be had before any harbor line established by the 
State of Rhode Island can become fully operative: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
tfully request of the Congress of the United States that there 
may ve included in the next river and harbor bill a provision au- 
thorizing a survey of said entrances to the Seekonk River, particu- 
larly with reference to the establishment of modifications of the present 
harvor lines substantially as indicated upon the said map which has 
heen presented ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
Rhode Island be, and they hereby are, requested to use their efforts 
io secure the passage of legislation authorizing such survey; and the 
cecretary of state is hereby instructed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of said Senators and Representatives immediately 
ypon the passage of this resolution, 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 


respec 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
PROVIDENCE. 
I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original 


resolution approved by his excellency the governor on the 19th day of 
April, in the year 1917. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State of Rhode Island this 25th day of April, in the year 


FRED PARKER, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lind, Wash., pledging support to the President, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HUSTING presented petitions of Council No. 614, Knights 
of Columbus, of Oshkosh; of the Benefit Society of the Segelke 
& Kohlhaus Manufacturing Co., of La Crosse; of the Hillside 
Country Club and the Advancement Association, of Horicon; 
and of sundry citizens of Prairie du Chien, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, pledging support to the President, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented petitions of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Roberts County; the congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh of Irene; the Brotherhood of 
the First Congregational Church of Sioux Falls; the congrega- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church of Brookins; the faculty of 
Augustana College, of Canton; and of sundry citizens of Bruce, 
Volga, Goodwin, and Mitchell, all in the State of South Dakota, 
praying for National prohibition during the period of the war, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. POMERENE, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2134) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a deed to the persons 
hereinafter named for part of a lot in the District of Columbia, 
reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

sy Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2141) for the relief of Lewis Myshrall; to the 

Committee on Military Affairs. 

we bill (S, ey granting an increase of pension to Almon G. 
arren; anc 

A bill (S. 2148) granting an increase of pension to Melville N. 
his (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions, 

by Mr, HUSTING (for Mr. LANE) : 

A bill (S. 2144) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
conduct operations to increase the production and utilization 
of fishes and other aquatic food animals, and to take, catch, 
Prepare, cure, pack, transport, and market such fishes and other 
aquatic food animals, and to do any and all things necessary 
and convenient to successfully carry out the purposes of this 
act; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

sy Mr. POINDEXTER: 
ae 2145) to relieve enlisted men of requirements of 
a ac cultivation, improvement, development, or otherwise, 
a , on mineral, or other entry or claim under the land 
for is ‘the pies States during the period of their service and 

a. a us thereafter ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Pe S. 2146) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 

ation of condemned cannon and cannon balls to the Chehalis 


[ SEAL. ] J. 


on public schools; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
(S. 2147) granting a pension to Catherin Arminty 


Holmes (with accompanyiug papers) ; and 
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A bill (S. 2148) granting an increase of pension to George C. 
Bonney (with accompanying papers) ; the Committee 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 2149) granting an inerease of pension to Sarah ©. 
Stokely (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2150) granting an increase 
Leach (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2151) granting an increase of pension to Thomes J. 
Walker (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2152) granting a pension to Sarah Ann Mitchell 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2153) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Findley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


to on 


of 


pension to A. §S. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and 
Naval Establishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal 
year ending June $0, 1917, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 38971) making weppropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military 
and Naval Establishments on account of war expenses for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


YEAR'S PROFITS OF ARMOUR & CO. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on Wednesday Jast in debate I 
referred to some figures with reference to the profits of the 
packing companies, which figures were thought to be exagger- 
ated. I take up the time of the Senate for just a moment to 
insert a statement, which is found in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of January 12, 1917, which purports to be an authorized stzte- 
ment of Armour & Co., and I presume it is, because it in- 
dorsed by an interview given by President J. Ogden Armour at 
the time. 

Armour & Co.’s net earnings, less donations to pension fund, 
were $20,100,000 in the fiseal vear ending October 28, 1916. 
This is equal to 20 per cent on the present cutstanding stock, 
which was increased during the year from $20,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. On the basis of stock outstanding at the beginning of 
1916 the year’s earnings are equal to better than 100 per cent. 
In 1915, the previous best year, carnings were 55 per cent, the 
net standing at $11,000,000. 

I simply put that into the Rrcorp to substantiate the stute- 
ment which I made on a previous day. 


~, 


Is 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 15). 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire at this time to submit the 
following conference report on the Army appropriation bill, 


which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 
The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the nmendments of the Senate to the bill CH. R. 
13) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 22, 24, 32, 33, 34, 41, 49, 56, 58, 60, 64, 79, 
85, 88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 96, 97, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 115, 119, 
120, 124, 130, 131, and 135. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senute numbered 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 23, 
28, 30, 31, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 51, 52, 55, 
57, 61, 63, 65, 66, 67, 6S. 69, TO, 72, 74, 75, 76, T7, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 86, 87, 92. 93, 9S, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 113, 116, 117, 
118, 127, 132, 133, and 134, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment strike out 
the word “ hereafter’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the amount stricken out by 
said amendment in lieu of the amount inserted by said amend- 
ment; in line 15 of. said amendment, after the word “ Scouts — 
and the comma, insert the following: “between the ages of 
21 and 34 years”; and on line 19 of the same amendment strike 
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out the word “thirty” and insert the word “thirty-four”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: ‘ $2,437,272”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
ainendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $1,070,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$100,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of said amendment, after the 
word “amended,” insert the following: “for the period of the 
existing emergency ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $18,500,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $13,450,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 538, and agree to the same with an | 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said | 
amendment insert “ $2,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the | 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That section 1120 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘ $16,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum preposed by said 
amendment insert “ $28,640,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of said amendment strike out 
the words “ exceeding one thousand five hundred ” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “less than one thousand one hundred 
and eighty ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Add, after the amount, in line 5 of said 
amendment, the following: “, to remain available until June 
30, 1919”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment; on page 42 of the bill, in line 5, after the word 
“ buildings,” insert the words “ needed for vocational training in 
agriculture”; and in line 4 of said amendment strike out the 
word “ regiment * and in lieu thereof insert the words “ or more 
and not exeeeding three regiments”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senaté numbered 95, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $5,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment strike 
out the word “ hereafter”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 105, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment, and on page 61 of the bill, in line 12, after 








| scribed by the President, be appointed and commissioned, 
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the amount “$2,000,000,” insert the following: 
That not exceeding $125,000 of said sum shall pe ay 
procurement by purchase or condemnation of |sy.jc 
Eastern and Western Departments for encampmenis ' 
for Field Artillery of the Regular Army and 
Guard”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement t, 
ment of the Senate numbered 114, and agree to the < 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter strj,) 
said amendment and transpose the same to fellow ji) 
page 63 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the samo 

That the House recede from its disagreement to + 
ment of the Senate numbered 121, and agree to the < 
an amendment as follows: Add the following proyis« 
vided, That the Secretary of War is hereby authoriy. 
this appropriation, to pay to persons designate: |) 
training as officers in the Army during the period of thoi 
training the sum of not to exceed $100 per mont! i) dad tlo 
to the allowances authorized by said section SA: Pros 
That they shall agree to accept appointment in the or 
Reserve Corps in such grade as may be tendered }\ 
tary of War”; and the Senate agree to the same. — 

That the House recede from its disagreement t{: e ame 
ment of the Senate numbered 122, and agree to the s me 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment 
the word “ Provided,” insert the word “ further” 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to ¢) 
ment of the Senate numbered 123, and agree to the san 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment. fy 
the word “ War,” insert the following: “in his discretion "+ apa 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 9) 
ment of the Senate numbered 125, and agree to the samme wit 
an amendment as follows: In line 2 of said amendment strike 
out the word “and” and insert the word “or”: and 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the ; 
ment of the Senate numbered 126, and agree to the t 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by sai 
amendment insert the following: “ Provided further, That mw 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps who are in the employ of tli 
United States Government or of the District of Columbia and 
who are ordered to duty by proper authority shall, whe 
relieved from duty, be restored to the positions held by then 
when ordered to duty ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend: 
ment of the Senate numbered 128, and agree to the san | 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter insert 
said amendment insert the following: “ Provided further, T! 
any former officer of the Regular Army, the Volunteer Ar 
the Organized Militia, or the National Guard under the ae o! 
64 years, and who has resigned or been honorably discharge! 
from the service after a total commissioned service of 1ot less 
than three years in either the Regular Army, the Volunteer 
Army, the Organized Militia, or the National Guard, may, upon 
such examination anc: within such age limits as may be pre 


] 


ied 


the S¢ 


ana 


the discretion of the President, in any appropri:te arm, §s 
corps, department, or section of the Officers’ Reserye Corps 
with rank not more than one grade higher than any previo 
held by the officer in either of said forces, but in ho case aboy 
that of lieutenant colonel”; and the Senate agree to thie sul 
That the House recede from its disagreement to | 

ment of the Senate numbered 129, and agree to the sal 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken ' 
by said amendment insert the following: “Provided jw’. 
That the following language of section 5 of the act of Jule: 
1916, entitled ‘An act for making further and more ‘ 
provision for the national defense, and for other })\ 
wit: ‘Not more than one-half of all of the officers « 
said corps shall at any time be stationed, or assigne’ to’ 
ployed upon any duty, in or near the District of Coun: 
amended so as to authorize the President to suspen’ (° 
tion of the same during the existing emergency "; 800 ©" 
ate agree to the same. GrorGeE E, CHAMBERIAD 

G. M. HircHcock, 

F. BE. WARREN, _ 

Managers on the part of tl 

S. H. Dent, SJr., 

W. J. FIELDs, 

P. E. QUIN, 

Juiius KAHN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, 

Managers on the part 0! ' 


Senate. 


House. 
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\r, CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the conference report may 
. on the table and be printed, so that Senators will have it 
fore them to-morrow. I wish to call it up as soon as I can 
do so to-morrow. is) 
“The VICE PRESIDENT. 


printed. 


The conference report will be 
\CADEMY APPROPRIATION S—CONFERENCE REPORT 
NO. 16). 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I also present the conference report 
the Military Academy appropriation bill and ask that it lie 
on the table and be printed, to be called up to-morrow for con- 
sideration. 
The report is as follows: 


yILITARY (Ss. DOC. 


The committee on conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
wo Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
\eademy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
scread to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 3, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 6 of the bill strike out all on 
line 18 and in Jieu thereof insert the following: 

“Thirty-eight privates, first class, and thirty-eight privates, 
second class, $15,080." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nent of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint Bertram T. Clayton, jr., late a cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, to the position of second lieutenant 
of Infantry of the Army, and to place him upon the retired 
list with the pay of a retired second lieutenant of Infantry.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

GEORGE FE. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. Hitrcrecock, 
F,. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELbs, 
JULIUS KAHN, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
The PRESIDENT. 
printed. 


VICE The conference report will be 


RECESS. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
). in., Friday, May 4, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 
iorrow, Saturday, May 5, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


,LOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, May 4, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
. on Chaplain, Rev, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ix prayer: 
ae Thy blessing descénd upon us, O Lord God our Heavenly 
sather, and guide us to a successful end in all our worthy un- 
sertakings. To whom much has been given, of him much shall 
W et, For whatever is worth having is worth defending. 
om : _ Thee for the wave of patriotism sweeping through 
a Regs , and we pray that its manifestations may prove worthy 
that on and noble men; that we may stand together for all 
dyin and dearest to our hearts; that the progress of 
fulfilled 1 may continue until all that is best in life may be 
meakind all the nations of the earth for the betterment of 
en i spite of every untoward effort, for Thine is the 
“Dsdom and the power and the glory, forever, amen. 


pore of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from the 
of Switzerland to the President of the United States. 


Mr, RAMSEYER 
extend my , 


President 
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Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing certain resolutions 
adopted by the City Council of Wilmington, Del., relating to the 
acquisition of the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal as a part of 
the plan of preparedness of this Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. | 
Chairs hears none. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
tleman from Kentucky ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSBORNE. “Mr. Speaker, ¥ ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a brief telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing some resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of the citizens of Murfreesbero, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article on cotton 
prices. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 





The 


the ger 


the request of the 


ESPIONAGE. r 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The Clerk called the committees, and when the Committee on 
the Judiciary was called, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 291, the 
espionage bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina culls 
up the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (HH. R. 291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign 


relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, 
to punish espionage and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from Min- 
nesota to use the remainder of his time, for we shall have only 
one more speech on our side. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of no quorum, and evidently no quorum is present. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the Tlouse. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
to notify absent Members. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Dixon Hill Martin, La. 
Bacharach Doughton Hull, Tenn. Moon 
Blackmon Eagan Kearns Moore, Pa. 
Britten Eagle Kehoe Morin 
Brodbeck Fairchild, G.W. Kelley, Mich. Mott 
Caldwell Fairfield Kennedy, lowa Neely 
Campbell, Kans. Fitzgerald Key, Ohio Nelson 
Capstick Flynn Kitchin Nichols, Mich. 
Carew Focht Kreider Oldfield 
Cartin Fordney Lazaro O'Shaunessy 
Collier Gandy Lehlbach Parker, N. Y. 
Connally, Tex. Gardner Littlepage Porter 
Cooper, Ohio Garland Longworth Pou 

Crago Godwin, N.C. McAndrews Price 

Crisp Green, lowa McCulloch Purnel! 
Davis Hamill MctTauchiin, Mich.Raincy 
Dewalt Hamilton, N.Y. McLaughlin, Pa. Riordla n 

Dill Liayes Martin, I). Robinson 
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Rogers Shackleford Sullivan Ward 
Rowland Sloan Taylor, Colo, White, Ohio 
Sanders, La. Smith, Idaho Tinkham Wilson, La, 
Sanford Snyder Vare Zihlman 
Saunders, Va. Sterling, Ill. Venable 

Scully Sterling, Pa. Voigt 


The SPEAKER. On this call 336 Members have answered to 
their hames, a quorum. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unnnimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

mn + ~ ° 

lo Mr. Lirritepacr, for five days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Srrone, for three days, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Drange, for to-day, on account of important business. 

ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I may not oc- 
cupy the entire 10 minutes, having spoken the other day upen 
the bill. I propose in these remarks to confine myself to the 
discussion of section 4 of title 1. You all doubtless know that 
there are four amendments—or, rather, three amendments and 
2 motion to strike out the section—pending at this time. One 
amendment is that offered by the chairman of the committee 
having this bill in charge. Another amendment is the one 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsry] and 
the last one is the one offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. McCormick]. There are three amendments and then the 
motion presented by myself to strike section 4 from the bill. 

I rise for the purpose of advocating the adoption of the 
amendment to strike out, and I do so upon two grounds: First, 
the section is so worded at present that it is full of peril to 
the liberties of this country; second, that not one of the pro- 
posed amendments will remove the difficulties that exist in this 
section. Hence, logically, the only thing to do is to strike the 
section from the bill, and this can be done without imperiling 
the validity of the remaining sections of this measure. Taking 
out section 4 will not interfere with the enforcement of the 
entire remaining portion of the bill. So that a Member in 
voting can confine hfs thought and attention to the one single 
question: Am I in favor of section 4 as it is written in this 
bill; has the discussion that has taken place on the floor and 
my own thought convinced me that it is a questionable measure 
and ought not to be introduced into this bill and made into 
law? Upon your conclusion in that respect you can vote upon 
this single paragraph without hesitation. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], in a question, 
called attention to one defect there is in the measure as it is 
written. I refer to the words “or communicating.” They are 
utterly too broad to remain with safety in the bill. And yet 
there is no amendment pending that would strike those words 
out of the proposed law. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will yield, 
there is an amendment pending for that very purpose. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I accept the gentleman’s 
statement that there is an amendment pending in regard to that 
particular word. If so, it is a much-needed amendment, and 
the striking out of the word “ communicating” will make one 
step toward improving the text of section 4. ‘“ Communicating ” 
is fraught with peril to innocent citizens. It would interfere 
with you or me if an order were issued by proclamation de- 
claring that certain lines were forbidden; it would prevent us 
from communicating with each other concerning it and the citi- 
zens of the country from discussing it as a question of policy, 
and it ought not to exist. 

Another objection lies in the words “in his judgment.” As 
our Speaker said in discussing this measure, it is not one pre- 
sented solely for the administration of Mr, Wilson, it is one to 
be a law upon the statute books for all coming time until re- 
pealed by the Congress of the United States. “In his judg- 
ment” has this result: That when he declares that in his judg- 
ment certain subjects are prohibited, they are removed from 
the trial of the cause, and the question submitted to the jury 
would be not whether these things so prohibited were such as 
might be useful to the enemy but whether or not the man 
charged with the offense had simply published or communicated 
something coneerning the subject matter of the proclamation. 

Mr. HARDY. Wiil the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not yiel|, 1) 
the time. Every lawyer knows that what’I sa, 
on the trial there would be only the proof of th, 
and the proof of the violation of the terms of t}y: 
in order to make a man guilty and compel the «4 
the jury that the case had been made out aeanins 
the proviso that is added to this section, that y. 
section shall be construed to limit or restrict 
comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the (| 
or its representatives, or the publication of the s: 
there for the purpose of avoiding the constitut; 
that is made against the section. Does it s¢« 
fact? Does it bring this section into compliance 
quirements of the Constitution of the United St: 

How can a person discuss a matter that has |) 
without referring to the thing that has been pro! 
if he is given liberty to discuss that, then the | ITion ¢ 
the section is utterly valueless and of no eff \\ 
attempt to enact such a provision? 

The amendments which have been offered a)! 
direction, and all of them involve one sing) 
couched in various terms and in differing lia ve, |) 
all point toward the accomplishment of one thing, to wit. 4 
are intended to put into the section an enumerstion «) 
things that are to be prohibited; or, I might rather 
are intended to put into the section an enumeratio: 
that are to be made the subject of prohibition by the sident 
I submit that you can not enumerate in such eeners! (er 
to make the enumeration of any service without clothi: 
individual who has the right to judge with a discretion; 
power that is inimical to the welfare of the Republic. Is 
to the Members of this House, it is far better to strike 4 
section from the bill than to attempt by a patchwork that 
unsatisfactory at the best to amend it or try to perfect it, | 
us take the-people of the country into our contidence in t 
management and handling and conduct of their war. 

The people of the country are the sovereigns in this land. 
they have a right to know about their own war, the war to w} 
they will have to contribute the means and the men, and : 
the sacrifices that will bring the conflict to a right 
Any attempt to hamper, any attempt to prevent prope: 
munication, any attempt to prevent the right 
thought, is an attempt that will be productive of ill aid « 
accomplish any good. 

I wish to have this section stricken from the law | 
these manifold objections to its text, because its purposes 
not be accomplished without injury to the cause. 

During the entire Civil War, when there was danse 
communication and publication of evil things, there was li 
such a bill as this attempted to be put upon the siatute boo 
our country. Why should we attempt it now? Let us make 
this piece of otherwise useful legislation valuable to the co 
and valuable to the administration by striking out sect 
passing the rest of it with such amendments as you may ce 
proper to make it perfect. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has exp 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Oklahoma [Mr. MorGan]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that this sect 
should be stricken out. I believe the proper course to pursti 
to make such amendments thereto as are wise anil lecg ct) 
believe I speak for the entire Judiciary Commiticc 
that it is not averse to any amendment that will improve) 
bill. In my opinion the majority of the committee ts oppose: 
striking out the section. 

The gentleman says that this section is danger 
terests of the people. Why, the very object ani 
this section is to protect the interests of the peop!e. 

There are four provisions in the Constitution to lic! 
to make reference. First, the President is Comma Ker 10 
of the Army and Navy; second, the Constitution si)> 
shall have power to provide for the common defense ane 
general welfare; third, Congress is prohibited 
the freedom of the press; fourth, Congress is « 
enact all laws which are necessary to carry !to 
foregoing provisions. The provision in the Cols''' 
gives Congress the power to provide for the comm vith th 
and the general welfare stands upon an equal foot Basing 1! 
prohibition against abridging the freedom of t!« De ise 
argument presented by the gentleman who preceves ' 
GRAHAM of Pennsylvania] is that Congress can !' 
the common defense and the general welfare if by °° cai 
shall in any way restrict the publication of any ne ae nal 
tion concerning the national defense. In other \‘ ere 


Miterchy 


abridging 
} pow er TT 
ution the 
ition whi 


on defense 


f provide for 
g we 
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,foreement of one provision of the Constitution, and he 
ou to ignore the other portion of the Constitution. 
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npeats to § 

ON : the President is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
‘ and as such officer, under the Constitution, his power is | 
ayweme. Chis section does not in any way give the President 
wlitional power so far as he has power to restrict and limit 
the eiving out of information concerning the Army and the 
vevy or the national defense. It in no way gives him any 


ditional power. 
aaa In time of peace, and above all in time of war, 
the President has the power and it is his duty to restrict in- 
ormation given to the public when, in his judgment, that 
information would be detrimental to the cause of our Army and 
N: This section does not give him any additional power in 
that respect. The only thing it does is to provide a penalty to 
leter men from publishing information which, in the interest 
of the publie good, should not be published. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman vield for 
ti question ? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘T will yield to my colleague: yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
ewspaper that publishes anything injurious to the United 
States ean be prosecuted under section 2 of this act? 


\ 
Vi. 


Mr. MORGAN. I am not so certain about that. IT think it is 
very doubtful. 
Now, what is the liberty of the press? I read from Words 


and Phrases Judicially Defined, volume 5: 


The President now is in a way conducting | 


Do you not believe that any | 





Judge Cooley, in speaking of the constitutional provisions relating | 
| Standing here to-day and saying, do not make any law upon this 


to liberty of speech and of the press, says: ‘“ We understand ‘liberty 
of speech and ef the press’ to imply not only liberty to publish but 
complete immunity from legal censure and punishment for the publica- 
tion, so long as it is not harmful in its character, when tested by such 
standards as the law affords.” 

Again 

‘Liberty of the press"’ as used in the provision of the Federal Con 
titution guaranteeing the liberty of the press, ete., means a right in 
the conductor of a newspaper to print whatever he chooses witheut 
iny previous license, but subject to be held responsible therefor to 
exactly the same extent that anyone else would be responsible for the 
publication, 

Again 
The liberty of the press was Said by Blackstone to consist “in laying 

previous restraints upen publication, and not in freedom from cen 
ive for a criminal matter when published. Every freeman has an 
undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before the public. 
To forbid this is te destroy the freedom of the press, but if he pub- 
ishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal he must take the con- 
sequences of his own temerity.” 


Clearly, the freedom of the press under the Constitution does 
not mean that one is entitled to absolute freedom to publish 
what he pleases, If his publication injures an individual, he 
must respond in damages, and in many cases he may be in- 
dicted for criminal libel; and in no State of the Union is an 
editor or a publisher given absolute immunity from punishment 
lor What he publishes; he is held responsible. Under all of the 
precedents of the past and in every State of the Union an 
editor or a publisher is responsible for injuring an individual; 
and yet you stand here and say that a publication that injures 
the Nation, that injures the whole public, that endangers the 
safety of the Nation, that may affect the success of our Army 
and Navy, and yet we are powerless, under the Constitution, to 
place any restriction upon him or hold him responsible. If it 
is hot an abridgement of the freedom of the press to hold a 
man responsible for injuring an individual, in the name of my 
country, T ask, how is it an abridgement of the press to hold 
‘i editor responsible when he injures the public at large? 
How is it any abridgement of the freedom of the press if we 
}Hace a restriction upon him as to such publication? I appeal 
'o you and ask you, if this section is not in the proper language, 
to amend it, and, if it is necessary, stay here another day and 


i such ‘attention to this section as will perfect it and enable 
‘ie Government in this emergency, when we are engaged in 


oda to have some restrietion and some limitation placed upon 

often ind publishers who might in time of war take advantage 

If ~ ve and make publications that might be injurious. 

vi fi aa et editors in their publications respecting individuals, 

intere rae far greater reason we should restrict them when the 
Th ‘ts of the entire Nation is at stake. 

aa vay pro tempore (Mr. Decker). The time of the 
Mr wun Oklahoma has expired. 

man from wiecg, wt: Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
¥ from Missouri {Mr. Dyer]. 

siatn taal ‘Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 

value the + my mind now is whether or not you gentlemen 

must chit se of the boys of our coming Army and Navy who 

than yon te ocean to fight in France, and their safety, more 

liberty © the giving to the press of our country absolute 

y to publish whatever they may see fit and proper, 
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Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the genileman yield? 

Mr. DYER. No; not in five minutes. ‘The question is that, 
and it can not be anything else. The reputable newspapers of 
our country, with very few exceptions, are not asking gentlemen 
to refuse to pass this amendment. I have not received any 
requests from the reputable newspapers of my district, and 1 
have five of the great daily papers published in my district. 
Not one of them is sending any objections to this bill and to 
this section. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. Guana. | 
is one of the able and distinguished members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of this House. This section was debated and con 
sidered for weeks and weeks in the Committee on the Judicinury. 
Every member of that committee had free and full opportunity 
to offer suggestions and to correct this amendment, but here 
to-day he comes and advoeates not the correction of this see- 
tion, he advocates not what the gentleman from Illinois [{ Mr. 
McCormick] suggests, namely, the amending of this section 
and I might say that it will meet with the approval of many 
members of the committee to amend it so that it will be known 
exactly what shall not be published pertaining to the move 
ment of ships or the movement of soldiers—but he comes here 
and advocates the striking out of the section altogether. 

Suppose that some person who may not be a newspaper man 


obtains information as to the departure of thousands of our 
boys on transports to Kurope to fight, and suppose that in 
formation is published, be it in the newspaper or not, and it 


becomes known to the enemy and they are able to sink those 
transports and drown those boys. Will you gentlemen who are 


subject at all, then feel that you have done your duty to your 
country as you ought to do it in this hour? Gentlemen, the 
President of the United States is entitled to your absolute and 
unconditional support in this measure. He is responsible to the 
people of this country. The press is not responsible to the peo- 
ple of this country for the conduct of this war. It 
in the hands of the President, the Commander in Chief, and 1 
ask you to give to him authority to say when matters should 
not be published that would be of benefit to the enemy. That is 
all that we ask. 

Mr. McCORMICK. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The gentleman is responsible io the people 
of his district, he not? If the gentleman were to discover 
that an epidemic of an infectious disease among the naval recruits 
was gravely serious and that adequate steps were not being 
taken to stamp it out, would he feel justified then in proclaiming 
the facts, in violation of the law? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, there would not be any objection to 
that. There would be nothing in this bill to prevent the publi 
cation of such news. ‘There is speeifie provision stating at the 
end of this section that a newspaper shall be permitted to pub- 
lish news about the management mismanagement of the 
Army or the Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the ce 
tleman from Wyoming |Mr. MonDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, that free speech and a free 
press are absolutely essential to the maintenance of a free goy 
ernment is axiomatic, and the fathers of the Republic were seo 
fully alive to that tremendously important fact that they placed 


is placed 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


is 


or 
The time of the gentleman from 


“th 


in the Constitution a provision, clear, definite, and specific, 
against the abridgment of free speech or a free press. The 
section now under* discussion, either in its present form or in 


any form proposed by the amendments before us, would fl) 
squarely in the face of that constitutional provision and would 
greatly endanger the liberties of the people by abridging the 
rights of free speech and of a free press. I am, therefore, in 
favor of striking the section out. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I believe we are all in favor 
of free speech and a free press, and we ought to guard that care- 
fully. I do not believe that the section in question authorizes 
any violation of that right at all. 

There is nothing in that section itself that impinges upon 
that right in any way; it does, however, give to the President 
the power to determine that certain matters shall not be pub 
lished, but we have a right to assume that the President will 
obey the Constitution. Let me remind this House that we have 
voted in favor of war and that we have voted in favor of com 
pelling the boys to go into the trenches to fight our battles here 
and abroad. When we did that we placed upon the President 
the greatest possible responsibility, infinitely greater than aly 
that we propose to confer on him by this bill. We are asked 
now to give to him the power to protect our soldiers from treach- 
ery at home, I can not understand how anyone ean Insist that 
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the power necessary to protect them should not be given simply 
because somebody contends that free speech in some fashion 
inuy be infringed. I have talked with a number of old soldiers 
who served in the Civil War. They have told me that in many 
instances information published in one section or another 
crossed the line and was very detrimental to this Government in 
carrying on that war. Are we going to permit the same during 
this war? The other sections of this bill do not cover this matter 
at all. As-I called attention in speaking on this bill a couple of 
days ago, the first section relates to obtaining information, not 
to publishing or communicating it. The second covers communi- 
cations directly to an enemy, and the third applies to officers 
or others who are intrusted with information, prohibiting those 
people from turning the information into channels where it may 
reach the enemy. There is a great deal of information that may 
be of value to an enemy, and if you permit its publication it is 
evident it will reach our enemies. A newspaper, for instance, 
published in New York might describe fortifications, or publish 
the movement of ships or troops. This newspaper may go onto 
some foreign vessel or across the Mexican border from which 
they may reach Germany. 

Suppose the Germans know that we have a ship laden with 
troops for France or Belgium or any other section? If they can 
have that information they will profit by it. The natural thing 
will be to prepare to sink it just as they did the Lusitania. 
The Germans knew when the Lusitania sailed and announced 
they would sink it and did sink it. Ought we not pass some 
law to restrain our people from publishing facts that will aid 
our enemies in sinking other ships with their cargoes of sol- 
diers? We should not put our soldiers or sailors in a position 
where they are at the mercy of those who are not loyal among 
us. It is idle and utterly foolish to insist that our newspapers 
are all going to be loyal and eager to protect our national in- 


terests. We know there are numbers of people among us who 
ure not loyal to us. Many of them are actually German sol- 
diers. I am told there are 30,000 German reservists recorded 


at one consulate in the United States. With that number here, 
‘an you hope to keep the secrets we ought to keep from reach- 
ing the enemy if we permit everybody to publish anything that 
they may see fit? Why should we be so tender about the press, 
that we are willing to imperil the safety of our own military 
operations not to offend it? I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer, which I think will obviate most of the difficul- 
ties that have been suggested, and I ask that it be read in my 
time for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota in his time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Votsteap: At the end of section 4, page 36, insert 
the following: ” 

“Provided further, That the effect that any information may 
have upon the morale of the United States, its enemy, or the armed 
forces of either, shall not be considered in determining whether any 
information is of value to the enemy but only information which might 
be of direct use to the enemy in directing operations of the war shall 
be so considered, and the question whether the information is of such 
character shall in prosecutions under this section be submitted to the 
jury for its determination.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I believe that if that amend- 
ment were added to the section so that it will relate only to in- 
formation that will be of use to the enemy in carrying on mili- 
tary operations the power of the President would be greatly 
limited. To make doubly sure that the President shall not make 
any unreasonable restrictions on the press, I leave it to the jury 
to determine whether the information he condemns is of such a 
character that it would be injurious to the country. It seems to 
me if that amendment is adopted no one need hesitate to vote for 
this section. I feel that in this emergency we can not afford to 
play politics, that it is our duty to stand by the administration. 
We are appropriating millions of dollars and raising millions 
of troops and we must not hesitate to protect those troops. We 
must not hesitate to protect the interests of the United States. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], a member of the committee, 
has seen fit, after assisting in the perfection of the amendment 
in the committee and without voicing any objection to it there, 
should move to strike vut the section from the bill on the floor 
of the House. And I should regret very much if this House—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
an interrogatory ? 

Mr. WEBB. Just a question. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the chairman 
what the doings in the committee have to do with the perfected 
language of the bill? And in that connection I wish also to 
usk him whether I did not request, if it were possible, that the 
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committee should not meet on the following Mond: 
bill was reported, but meet on the following Tyo 
I might be present to reconsider the whole |)j}|/ 
the fact? , 
Mr. WEBB. I do not remember that, Mr. Spe, 
fact, I do not care to say what took place in the «, 
it was my understanding all along that there 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary wi, 
section 4, and that was the gentleman from Mass:, 
WALSH], who, in the committee, notified the com) 
was opposed to it and would oppose it on the floor 


Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it is tress, — oa 
a member of the committee objects to the bill as reporiod 4 
House? ‘ 

Mr. WEBB. I was stating that I regretted jis; 
of the committee who seemed to favor the sectic e 
mittee and help draft it should, on the floor of the House. yovn 
to strike the section from the bill. As I started to say. | rt eo 
very much that the House in this great crisis, the ereatest 4; 
country has ever encountered from its beginning, wl, if th 
ever was a time in its history that it is supremely ino 
to keep information that is useful to the enemy fron) jeing » 
lished throughout the bread land, where there are so jyayy 1 
dreds of thousands of alien sympathizers with the ene . 
not strike this section out of the bill entirely. Eyery way who 
is sitting before me should realize that in a time like this thers 
ought to be some restrictions upon the publication of. those 
things concerning the vital interests of our national defers 
and which, if communicated to the enemy by such publicatio 
would be detrimental to our defense and helpful to the enemy. — 

If you strike this section out of the bill many thousands of 


newspapers of the country, many of them published in foreig 
languages, many published by alien enemies, many by foreign 
sympathizers, will be turned loose to publish in this country fo 
the benefit of every spy and every sympathizer with our commoy 
enemy things concerning the most vital part of our Goveriiment 
namely, the national defense, and that information ean be trans 
mitted to the enemy and taken advantage of when we come to 
do our part of the fighting. 

Mr. DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. For a question only. 

Mr. DILL. Are they not now free to do that? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; they are free to do that now. That is 
the honorable newspapers have agreed to publish only ceri 
things, but that is a gentleman’s agreement. They have yolu 
teered to do that. Others will not adhere to the agre 
I am in favor of conscripting them and making them do 
[Applause.] There are many newspapers of this cou 
have not entered that agreement and which at thie first 
tunity will violate the agreement that only a few of the 
papers of the country have made, This amendment 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman 
North Carolina yield to the gentleman from New York: 

no 


Mr. WEBB. I regret that I can not yield just 

This amendment I have offered gives the President 
from time to time by proclamation to designate tl 
of information that in his opinion would be useful to t! 
if published, and then the Congress prohibits its | 
This will hurt no honest newspaper man; will hurt no patriot 
publisher of a newspaper. Therefore that kind 0 spaper 
ought not to object to it and all other kinds ought to 
stand by such a provision. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REAVIS. I would like to have the gentleman) opinion 
regarding the amendment offered by the gentleman (roi 
nesota {Mr. VorsTEap], making the issue as to Wiel 
information was of such a character as might be u~ 
enemy one of fact to be determined by a jury 
depending upon the President's proclamation. oe 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; you might have our Government cesiroye 
before a jury trial ever took place. ’ 2 shea 

Mr. SHERLEY. Was not that the real crux of the Heuc tie 
was made in regard to the old English libel laws the 
Erskine made against Mansfield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not remember. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You ought to know about it. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman may know, but I do not 
what we have before us now. I am talking of the nv 
the present, not what took place long ago. a 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. \s ne - “a 
to strike out. this section, in his speech yesterday ©“ ae ae 
thought this section was constitutional, and undou ee 
amendment which the committee has offered has remove’ ™ 
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technical constitutional objection, that some may have 


object 

to the section. ; i . i 
Before proceeding further I will read from Field against Clark 
ust . row statutes which are in line with the amendment which 

wWST Ut ' . 





authorized by the committee yesterday to offer. In 1794 


aa ‘sngress gave authority to the President to lay an embargo 
on all ships and vessels in the ports of the United States, as 
follows: “ Whenever, in his opinion, the public safety shall so 
require,” and under regulations to be continued or revoked 


» whenever he shall think proper.” 

That is the language of the statute. By the act of February 
9. 1780, the President was given the power to remit and discon- 
‘inue for the time being the restraint on exportations which 
Congress had proscribed with respect to commercial intercourse 
th the French Republic if he should “ deem it expedient and 


’ 


wi ua e , 
consistent with the interests of the United States.’ 


Now. gentlemen of the House, there are probably a hundred 
cases of that sort in the statutes of the United States where, as 
the court has said, it is absolutely necessary to leave some ad- 


ministrative duty to the Chief Executive or the heads of depart- | 


ments. The amendment which the committee has offered is abso- 
lutely in line with that long list of statutes from 1799 down to 
the present time, as cited in the case of Field against Clark and 
in the Grimaud ease on down, so that the House need have no 
scruple in voting for the amendment on the ground that it is not 
constitutional. 

But even if it is not unconstitutional from that standpoint— 
that is, that the President may designate from time to time the 
character of information that may be useful to the enemy—ad- 
mitting that that is constitutional, the next objection, as they say, 
is that we have no right to abridge the freedom of the press. 
We have heard a great: deal of beautiful oratory about the free- 
dom of speech and of the press. We have heard a great deal of 
beautiful oratory about the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, but every one of us can have our life taken from 
us and our happiness disturbed in certain cases by the supreme 
law of the land. 

Now, Judge Stery is a very good authority on the freedom of 
the press, and I want to read a few words from him on that 
point : 

There is a 
of the press, 
the King of 
inquiry and afforded a perfect sanctuary for every abuse; that, in short, 
it implied a despotic sovereignty to every sort of wrong, without the 
slightest accountability to private or public justice. 


good deal of loose reasoning on the subject of the liberty 
as if its individuality were constitutionally such that, like 


That is the position to-day. Men have argued here almost to 
the extreme limit to the effect that whatever the press does, it 
can do no wrong. I deny that any such power rests in any 
organization or institution in this country, high or low, from 
the President to the humblest citizen. Is it going to be con- 
tended here to-day that in time of war everybody must have : 
master except the newspapers of the country. [Applause.] I 
read further: 


- Such a notion is too extravagant to be held by any sound constitu- 
tional lawyer with regard to the rights and duties belonging to govern- 
luents generally or to the State governments in particular. If it were 
admitted to be correet it might be justly affirmed tbat the liberty of the 


eae om incompatible with the permanent existence of any free gov- 
eThment,. 


[ read still further from this great judge: 


Besides, what is meant by restraint of the press or an abridgment 
of its liberty * If to publish without control or responsibility be its 
senuine meaning, is not that equally violated by allowing a private 
compensation for damages, as by a public fine? Is not a man as much 
restrained from doing a thing by the fear of heavy damages as by 
pedlic punishment ? Is he not often as severely punished by one as 
y the other? Surely it can make no difference in the case what is the 
mature or extent of the restraint, if all restraint is prohibited. The 
legislative power is just as much prohibited from one mode as from 
another. And it may be asked, where is the ground for distinguishing 
- Ween public and private amenability for the wrong? The prohibi- 
lon Itself states no distinction. It‘is general; it is univeysal. Why, 


pons Po the distinction attempted to be made? Plainly, because of the 
trate ay consequences flowing from such a doctrine. It would pres- 
pe all personal libert y, all private peace, all enjoyment of property, 
and good reputation, hese are the great objects for which govern- 


instituted ; and if the licentiousness of the 
not only these but 
plain that the 


press must endanger 
all public rights and public, liberties, is it not as 
the euie right of government to punish the violators of them— 
buts ” mews of redress which it can pursue—flows from the primary 
aaa 4. m f-preservation? No one can doubt the importance, in a free 
tendency nt, of a right to canvass the acts of public men and the 
and t cy of public measures, to censure boldly the conduct of rulers, 

"‘o scrutinize elosely the policy and plans of the Government. This 


sane — security of a free government. If we would ‘preserve it 
culeated = Poet nee be enlightened; political vigilance must be in- 
the exercles } ut not licentious, discussion must be encouraged. But 
one is no ie itt right is essentially different from an abuse of it. The 
promulen tell timate inference from the other. Common sense here 


a ane the broad doctrine, sic utere tuo, ut non alienum lwdas; 
the poi: 2 2Uf Own freedom as not to infringe the rights of others or 
public peace and safety, 


England, it could do no wrong and was free from every | 
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Now, gentlemen of the House, has not this Congress, has not 
this Government, the right to preserve its own existence by 
prohibiting the newspapers of the country from publishing 
secrets that are of vital importance to that very existence? I 
do not think any lawyer in this House will contend that we 
have not the power, in an effort to preserve the very life of this 
Government, to prohibit the publication in the public press of 
this country of those things which are vitally connected with 
our national defense, and which, if made public, would be 
carried to the enemy, and therefore would destroy or tend to 
destroy the very Government under which we operate to-day. 


The Congress has the power to raise armies. There is no see- 
tion in the Constitution that gives us the right explicitly to 
gather up men by conscription. The word “ conscription” or 


“draft” can not be found in the Constitution. And yet under 
the power of Congress: to raise armies and to provide for the 
national defense we send the heavy hand of the law throughout 
this broad land and lay it on the shoulder of every mother’s 
boy and say, “ You must give up your liberties and come into 
the Army and fight Sor the national defense and for the exist- 
ence of the Government.” : 

No; there is no place in the Constitution which says you 
can make an express provision giving Congress the power to 
prohibit the publication of these national-defense secrets which 
are helpful to the enemy and hurtful to our country, except 
under the implied power of the Constitution, the power to 
raise armies and maintain them, the power to declare war; and, 
in fact, under the eighteenth paragraph of the eighth section 
of the Constitution, which says in substance that the Congress 
shall have power to pass all laws needful to carry out the 
objects and purposes of the Constitution. That gives us the 
power to defend the Government against destruction, and that 
is all that is aimed at in this section, to prevent the enemy 
with whom we are now at war from coming into possession of 
the vital secrets concerning our national defense. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, after all, the fight against 
this bill has been made by a newspaper propaganda. I saw in 
a New York newspaper, whose columns have been quoted in 
this debate three or four times, several days ago that the editor 
had sent over the country 1,000 telegrams, asking expressions 
against ‘the infamous spy Dill,” and, of course, he got a good 
many. But right here, in a paper handed to me a while ago, is 
an illustration of what ought not to be published at this time, 
and yet it is published in a paper whose editorials are denounc- 
ing this morning any restriction on the liberty and freedom 
of the press to publish whatever it pleases. It says, “To sink 
U boats at their bases” is the proper campaign to wage against 
their menace. Is there any doubt but what that information 
will be gotten to the enemy? It ought not to be published. Yet 


| it is published in a paper that is demanding wide-open license 


to publish whatever it pleases at a time when our country is in 
danger. 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. I agree thoroughly with the gentleman’s 
position. Has the gentleman no censure for that member of 
the War Board that gave that secret away? Some member of 
that board must have given it away. 

Mr. WEBB. I agree to that, my friend, and that is the 
trouble about these volunteer censorships. You can not always 
make them stick to their volunteering. You must have the 


heavy hand of the law to restrain the fellow who wants to 
violate the section, who wants to kick out of the volunteer 
censorship, and who is willing, if need be, in order to exercise 
that licentious liberty of the press, to scatter information to the 
four winds and let the enemy get it and possibly destroy his own 
country thereby. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he does not think that the President could exercise a 
censorship over the newspapers in the same way in which he does 
it over the cable and telegraph companies by an Executive order, 
under the authority of the Constitution and the declaration of 
war. 

Mr. WEBB. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. WEBB. I think if he should undertake to do that you 
would want to impeach him probably. In a life and death strug- 
gle between this country and another country we have the right 
to say that no newspaper shall publish those secrets \ hich are 
necessary and vital to our own life. Why not say it like men and 


Oh, I think not, 
Why not? 
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not allow a few newspapers to browbeat us. And it is only a | perpendicular strand of a barbed-wire fence, which s| 

few that are trying to do it and to drive us inte this position | from nose to tail. The old farmer ran up, saw the Dl 

just because they want ‘the license to publish what they please. | dog, gathered up the two parts, carried them ho. d 
These very same newspapers, many of them, for the last six | them in the kennel. The next morning he went out ;. 
months and longer have been crying from one end of this country | pose of burying the pride of his pack, but to his gre.) 
to the other, “Stand by the President!” ‘When the McLemore | he found the dog was still living, but was horrified jo ;,,, 
resolution was up they said, “Stand by the President. He | in putting the two halves together he had put th, 
knows,” and we stood by him, and the newspapers told us to de | where the head ought to be and the head part whe: 
it. When it came to arming merchant ships the newspapers said, | ought to be. Notwithstanding this condition, by wh: \) 
“Stand by the President. He knows.” And we did stand by | tors call the osmose and the endosmose the parts beran t 
him. Then, when we broke off diplomatic relations with Ger- | here and grow together, and ‘a week or two later ono 
inany, these same newspapers cried, “ Stand by the President. | farmer's friends said, “ Bill, how is that dog gettine »\, 
He is Commander in Chief. He knows.” Then, when it came to | was split in two the other day out in your pastures’ © \vy. 
the declaration of war, these very same newspapers declared that | he said, “he is fine. He is by all odds the best dog in t)o yarn 
any man who did not stand by the President, because he knew, | “ How is that?” “ Well, it is this way, that dog ean yyy jon 
wus practically a traitor te his counfry ; and we stood by him. | ways and bark at each end.” |[Laughter.] So these poner 
Then, when it came to raising an army with which to wage the | that for six months have been echoing and reechoin: i 
war, which the newspapers themselves had more to do with | “Stand by the President,” on everything that they 
bringing on than any other agency in the world, they said, | now, when we want them to stand by the President, s No 
“ Stand by the President, and go te every home in the land and | we will not do it.” 
ta#e the flesh and blood that has been raised with infinite pains Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield for 9 qyoxpiny? 
ind patience and compel the boys to join the Army to fight this| Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 
war. Stand by the President. He knows,” was their cry. But} Mr. ALEXANDER. Are the newspapers of the country iy - 
now, when we ask them to stand by the President and trust him, | class by themselves? Does the Constitution recognize they ae 
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they say, “ We will not do it.” [Applause.] | having any greater rights than the citizens? Are they mor 
Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? | patriotic than the citizens of the United States? Should the 
Mr. WEBB. T yield for a question. | be exempt from reasonable control ? 
Mr. RANDALL. Does not the gentleman approve of the Mr. WEBB. Some of them seem to think that they ar 
latest act of the press in becoming a little independent? | class by themselves and possess privileges that no one cls 
Mr. WEBB. That is not it. I do not like to have a crowd of | does. Yes, gentlemen of the House, this great man wp in tly 
newspapers or a crowd of people tell this Congress incessantly, | White House that some here seem to be afraid to trust. to 
day in and day out, to stand by the President when they will | him we have voted not only the control of a million boys of thy 
not do it themselves when their interest is involved. The paper | country, but we have voted $7,000,000,000 into his hands to dis 
IT had here a moment ago has been doing that every day and | tribute almost as he sees fit. Seven billion dollars! A sum o 
every hour for the last six months or a year and branding men | money by a billion dollars larger than there is gold in the e 


with the traitor’s mark who do not stand by the President. | tire world. It would take 12,000 horses to pull it: 4 line o! 
Now, when we call upon the editor of that paper to stand by | horses 35 miles long; 250 freight cars loaded to their capacity 
the President he says, “I will not do it, because you are going | and yet every one of us voted to turn this stupendous amount o 


to take some of my liberties away.” [Applause.] I think it is | money over to the President of the United States: and yei we 
time for this House to assert a little independence of the news- | can not trust him to restrain the newspapers of the count 
papers of this country, especially certain newspapers that try | from publishing news that would be destructive of our Govern: 
to control the independent action of this great body. I want to | ment and helpful to the enemy. Let us not be so inconsistent 


say to the newspapers of the country and to say to the House, Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Will the gentleman viel’ 
and maybe they will see their duty when I make it so positive, Mr. WEBB. Yes. , , 
that not two hours ago I received a message from the President Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH 
of the United States, the Commander in Chief of all the armies | °\ ; Se a 5 
of a million boys that with your vote and mine we are going to 
raise and put in the trenches and fight for the glory and the 
j 


Is it not a fact that the gentle 
man is slightly wrong in the assumption that Members of | 
House are opposed to restraining the newspapers’? [s if noi 
fact that we are opposed to this particular way of restraiuing 
them? We want to get into the law just how and to what + 
tent we will restrain them. 

Mr. WEBB. That is exactly what we have done. We pro 
pose to restrain them from publishing matters that in the juds 
ment of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Nay) 
be hurtful to this country and helpful to the enemy conce: 
national-defense matters. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania lias stat 
that it would be impossible to fraine the exact conditions | 
would entitle the matter to prohibition. Then if you & 
away from the President the authority to do it, would im 
leave it in the discretion of every man in the country to co 
for himself? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I think the honest newspapers of Ub 
country, all of them, .are anxious not to publish national-<cien 
secrets that would be helpful to the enemy, but we hive oe 
honest newspapers, like we have dishonest people, aud oul ° 
20,000 publications you will find some in- sympathy \\ 


defense of this country. The President sent me word and asked 
me to say to the House that the principle of this section 4 is 
absolutely necessary to the defense and success of this country 
in this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORTON. Was that message taken down to you by 
the Postmaster General, Mr. Burleson, who again has been 
snooping around the House Office Building and the Capitol this 
morning? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think the gentleman ought to make ob- 
servations of that kind. I got the message directly from the 
President of the United States, the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy, and the man into whose hands the gentleman 
voted to turn over a million boys of this country. Is it pos- 
sible that when you go back home you are going to say to the 
mothers and fathers, “I trusted Woodrow Wilson sufficiently 
to turn over to him a million of the noblest ‘boys in ‘the world, | 
to send to their life or their death, wherever he might say, but 
I was not willing to take from the newspapers of the country | 
the privilege of publishing information which might be gotten enemy wlio will be happy to publish many things concernins 


to the enemy and make it easier for them to destroy those : sented to the enem 
boys.” [Applause.] Oh, yes; I am tired of Gouble dealing | fairs that would be helpful if communicated | 


ith the 
I 


and hypocrisy. And a great many may innocently do it. 


. , jeld 2 

If it is good to stand by the President in all those great things = Scanian * aman cn qummemen gieid 
that we have been doing for the last few months, fhe newspapers ’ Sears Fat Shed : eo an that 
ought to come across and stand by him now. When pas ‘tay Mr. LITTLE. I waut to say to - ner i 
the newspapers call on us to stand by the President and ‘the object to is that when a man is tried as t of 
next day they say, “ Don’t you do it ’—one day they tell us “if 
you don’t stand by him you are a traitor” and the next day 
“if you do stand by him you are a traitor ’—they remind me in 
their inconsistency of a story of the old farmer down in Virginia 
who had a pack of dogs. Among them was a greyhound. He 
went out one day to hunt rabbits, and the greyhound, as you 
know, runs by sight and not ‘by scent. A rabbit was hopped, and 
the pack took off after the rabbit, and the greyhound. bounded 
out far ahead of the rest of the pack. Suddenly he collided with 


e sia 


go to jail or not, what we want is not the judgmet 5 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, Dui ic Jt 
ment of a jury. a oe 

Mr. WEBB. If you can not trust the judgment ©! | 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy to s‘y \" 
formation ought not to be published, how can you '™! 
~with a million boys? 

Mr. LITTLE. That is not the question. 

Mr. WEBB. It is the question. 


le Com- 
at ik 
him 
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Mr. LITTLE. The Constitution provides that we shall have 
a trial and verdict by a jury. We are willing to leave to the 
(Commander in Chief the right to command, but we do not 
want him to usurp the province of the jury. 

Mr. WEBB. There is no usurpation of the province of the 
imry whatever in this section. Trial by jury is absolutely pre- 
served. 

Mr. LITTLE. If you had not put that provision in, you 
would not have had this opposition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. One reason why we are willing to trust the 

Executive with great power is because his exercise of that 
power nay be subject to the discriminating criticism and 
iudgment of the people of the country. [Applause.] 
“Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I want to read after that applause 
what we have put in this bill. Talk about the rights of 
discrimination and discussion—it was not necessary to write 
this in the section, ‘but for the sake of those who fear that 
there Was some influence that wanted to strike down the criti- 
cism of the press, we have written this into the section: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of 
the Government or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What we want is to go to the jury with the | 
right to determine not only whether the matter prohibited was 
published, but whether it was of such a character as would be 
helpful to the enemy. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and in this country with all the delays of 
a jury trial you will find that the country could be destroyed, 
the forts blown up, and transports sunk before you-could get 
your trial. [Applause.] War is a serious business. You have 
entered into it, and it takes strong and stern acts in time of war 
to preserve the country. The gentleman from Kentucky him- 
self made an argument to that effect. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The very proposition would carry the further 
proposition that you must submit to the jury the intention—as 
intention is the gist of the crime—of the intention to violate 
the spirit of the law. So that every man would be tried not on | 
the question of whether his action was harmful, but whether 
he intended it to be harmful, and then you would leave it to 
the fools and the traitors to betray the country. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was the same argument made by the 
crown when the criminal libel laws were passed, and led to 
the Fox libel law, which gave to the jury the right to determine 
the law as well as the fact. 

Mr. WEBB. I am sorry 
safe his knowledge to the 
days ago instead of waiting 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If the newspapers should publish information 

useful to the enemy, will not that be giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy, and will not that publisher be guilty of treason, 
und could not he be punished without this law? 
: Mr. W EBB. No; he would not. And if you do not put some- | 
thing like this in the law, when trouble breaks loose, when the 
shooting and killing begins, you are going to turn loose 20,000 
hewspapers, and every one will rush in to get the first infor- 
‘nation, the first news, to be published in his paper, while there 
are thousands of alien enemies in our midst to pick it up and 
possibly send it to the very enemy we are fighting. The papers | 
‘tren innocently, but that does not alter the fact that the 

a ion may be used tremendously against our success. 

‘ir, CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





that the gentleman did not vouch- 
Judiciary Committee four or. five 
until this late hour. 

Will the gentleman yield? 


tleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. For a question. 
it) CHANDLER of New York. The gentleman states that 
ue proviso saves the situation by providing that criticism of 
Wh und policies of the Government would not be prohibited. 
Seiten to decide what constitutes acts and policies of the 
M . nee and that which is proper to prohibit? 
Mr. \\ EBB, Anybody who knows what an act or a policy | 
‘is can decide that for himself. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
have on the press? 
: Mr, WEBB. None, in so far as criticism is concerned. 
‘ew York American 
President and Con 


What effect would that 


The 

can say just as many things about the 

Guy aa al gress, and all of the rest of the newspapers 

Me , 7m many things as they choose. 

construe ee of New York. Suppose the President, in 

* ae ing this proviso, in the exercise of his discretion, makes 
; is there any appeal from his decision? 


| 
| 
| 





| registered in the city of Chicago alone. 


| submarine which lies in wait 
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Mr. WEBB. No appeal, except to public opinion, which can 
criticize him from one end of the country to the other. That 
is the way they do with the gentleman and myself when we 
make mistakes, , 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not yield any further. I am going 
to conclude now. Gentlemen, when you go back home and tell 
the people whose boys you have drafted into the Army to 


wage this great war that you voted $7,000,000,000 of taxes 
upon them and have done everything to try to make your 
country successful in war, but tell them you would not vote 


to keep the newspapers of the country from publishing facts 
about your national defense, secrets which might protect your 
boys in foreign fields, or in the trenches, or in transit over the 
ocean, what do you think they are going to say or think about 
it? Do you think that you can fool them? Do you think that 
they will be fooled? No; they will tell you that you ought to 
treat the newspapers just as you have treated them in a 
great crisis like this, and require the newspapers, if need be, 
to make some little sacrifice, to give up some of their boasted 
rights, as you have taken the liberty of their boys from them. 
You can not fool the folks on that. It will just like the 
negro boy who went down to a livery stable one day dressed 
up with a red necktie and a hard hat and a pair of creased 


he 


trousers. He walked into the stable where an overall boy 
was working. “nd while the dude was standing there some- 


thing kept fly“*:; around him, and he said to the overall boy, 
“What is that flying around me?” The boy who was working 
said, “That is a green fly.’ “ What does the green fly do?” 
“Why, it flys around garbage cans and the like of that.” 
“Well,” said the negro dude, “I ain’t no garbage can, is 1?” 


Do I look like one?” The other boy said, “ You don’t look 
like a garbage can to me, but you can’t fool a green fly.” 
[Laughter.] So you can not fool the people on this thing 


when you go home and tell them that you voted to take their 
liberties and their boys from them when it to fighting 
a great war, but that you balked when it came to taking an) 
of the rights of the newspapers away from them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said there are 30,000 German reservists 
There are German sym- , 
pathizers and Austrian sympathizers throughout the United 
States, and let us suppose that the first shipload of boys, two 
or three thousand, were put upon a transport and started across 
to the foreign fields to fight. Suppose some newspaper then con- 
cludes that that is too big a piece of news not to publish and 
concludes in its own mind that it does not care anything for a 
voluntary censorship but that it is going to publish it in the 
newspaper and let the people know what has happened, and it 
does so, and some one of these many thousand German reservists 
relays that to Mexico and from Mexico it is wirelessed out to a 
for the destruction of our boys, 
which goes out and blows them up, then will you feel any remorse 
of conscience when you look back and say, “ I declined by my vote 
to prohibit that kind of information being given to the enemy?” 
We have talked so much about the Lusitania horror. Would 
that be anything more horrible? And yet it is entirely 
sible that that thing may happen. You can not control 20,000 
newspapers, nor 10,000 of them, by a voluntary censorship; snd 
every publication of that kind would go like the wind, and it 
may be that thousands upon tens of thousands of our boys may be 
blown up in midocean because of the transmission of such infor 
mation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The McCormick amendment, as 
I heard it read, provides in express terms that there shall be no 
publication by newspapers of the country of the movement of 
troops, of the number of troops, of their location, or anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. WEBB. I understand that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In other words, that that provi- 
sion shall be in the act itself. 

Mr. WEBB. I understand that; and if the newspapers want 
that, I am for it, because it is a broader provision and will limit 
their “liberties” more than the provision which we have put 
into the section. If the House wants to adopt that amendment, 
let them do it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Would not the provision in this bill that 
would specifically prohibit the publication of anything relatins 
to the movement of any ship protect all of our rights on the 
high seas and our boys on the high seas, and yet give to the 
American public that information to which they are entitled in 
this great situation that faces them to-day? 


comes 


Pos 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think it would cover every situation. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Would it not protect the people? 

Mr. WEBB. It would give the President the power to cover 
such situations as he thought were vital, and it strikes me that 
if the House is willing to give him all this other colossal and 
stupendous power we ought not to object to giving him that 
power to keep from the papers those things that are useful to 
the enemy. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
yield again? 

Mr. WEBB. For a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that I have in my hand the 
McCormick amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. I heard it read here yesterday and am familiar 
with it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
portant—— 

Mr. WEBB. 
upon it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will not the gentleman permit 
it to come in here, so that there can be a discussion of it now? 

Mr. WEBB. That was discussed yesterday, and I have 
stated my opinion, both yesterday and to-day. I say that if 
the House wants to adopt the McCormick amendment, let them 
do so; but I hope the House will not strike out this section 
without putting in something that .will give the Commander in 
Chief the power to protect the armies and the navies of this 
country from things that would be hurtful to us and useful to 
the enemy. 

Mr. LANGLEY and Mr. McCORMI€K rose. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not yield. How much timé have I 
remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes, that he 
may answer some questions. 

Mr. WEBB. I have been answering questions for three or 
four days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from North Carolina 
shall be extended five minutes so that he can answer ques- 
tions. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, here is the attitude of the honest 
newspapers of this country on this section, and the power con- 
ferred by this section will not hurt the honest man, as I have 
said before, and the dishonest paper ought to be hurt. This 
propaganda against this section has been carried on through- 
out the country to get the newspapers to oppose this bill. The 
Atlanta Georgian—I believe it is generally understood it is 
owned by Mr. Hearst—the Atlanta Georgian has been preaching 
that propaganda in Georgia. It telegraphed to the editor of the 
Columbus Inquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga., on May 2, this month, 
urging him as follows: 

INQuiRneER-Stn, Columbus, Ga.: 


Espionage bill now pending in Congress is, in our opinion, an assault 
upon the very foundation of our free institutions and freed 


dom of 
theught and speech. The Georgian wishes to put before Congress the 


judgment of leading editors of the country on the danger of with- 
holding from the =. full knowledge of public affairs, and depriving 
the press of the right freely to express public opinion. 

There is nothing in this section that prohibits the free ex- 
pression of public opinion, and here is what this editor wired 
back, Mr. W. H. Tucker, and sent copy to Congressman Apam- 
SON : 

There are times when it is inexpedient for us to exercise our rights. 
If in a great crisis such as the present the Government deems it 
wise and prudent for the freedom of the press and of speech to be 
abridged in order that an infinitely larger freedom may be preserved 
and perpetuated, then we would in no circumstance interpose a single 
objection to- such abridgment. At. times, even in a great democracy 
such as ours, everything should be subordinated to military neces- 
sity. 

| Applause. ] 

That is the way the patriotic newspapers of this country feel, 
and that is the way this House ought to feel, and, as that was 
written from Georgia, I can do no be in these circumstances 
than to quote the epitaph that is graven on the monument of 
Benjamin H. Hill, which stands in Atlanta, Ga., which says: 

He who saves his country saves all things, and all things saved will 
bless him; but he who iets his country die lets all things die, and all 
things dying curse him, 

[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 


to this section. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


I think it is exceedingly im- 


It will be read from the desk when we vote 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I ask unanimons 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the reques 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.} The ());) 
none. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same proj yjox 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of . 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears joy 
All these amendments to this section are voted on |y 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grays) 
strike out the section. The Clerk will report the first aie), 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Wess 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendme 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to the amendment be aco) 
striking out the words “ or communicate.” 

Mr. MANN. There has been no such amendment offere \ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the « 
man. 

Mr. MANN. There has been no such amendment offered. 
Does the gentleman offer to modify his amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. I thought the gentleman from Pennsylyayi, 
stated he offered that amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been offered notwithstanding it ys: 
have been suggested. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I ask unanimous consent to modify the 
committee’s amendment by striking out the words ‘or com 
municate ”—I think it is in line G—so that the prohibition wi 
be against the publication. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the last amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modification of the Webb amendment: Strike out of the 
the words “or communicate.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe there is a re 
quest for unanimous consent. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman who makes the reques' 
whether he has in mind that to publish would include sending 
a letter and whether it would not be well to insert the words 
“in a newspaper ”’ 

Mr. WEBB. No; no. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. So that this section could refer (o a 
publication in a newspaper, to a publication by printing. It 
occurs to me—— 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think anybody ought to writ 
intensely profound important. secrets. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. A soldier in the Army might write to 
his mother a letter that would state certain facts—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] to strike out the 
words “or communicate ”’? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. I have a 
amendment which I wish to offer. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from North Carolina offered a 
amendment which is pending. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dempsey] offered an amendment to that amendment which 
is pending; I do not know whether it is strictly an amendment 
to the amendment, but anyhow it was offered. The gentleman 
from Illinois, my colleague, offered a substitute for the Web) 
amendment. Does not the vote first come on the 1 
amendment? ' 

The SPEAKER. It would, but the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess} asks unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MANN. Objection was made to that. I 
fix it so that. he can offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. Is it now in order to move to amend the amend 
ment? 

Mr. MANN. You can not move it now because there 's a! 
amendment to the amendment. pending. 

Mr. WEBB. I will do it later, I will say to the Speake. 

The SPEAKER. The way it runs is this: Somebody offere(| 
an amendment and somebody else offered an amendment (« (hi! 
amendment, and somebody offered a substitute to the amen: 
ment to the amendment. The first thing to do is to vote 01 [he 
amendment to the original amendment, The Clerk will report | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsey: Page 36, lines 1 | 
clusive—— . 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, can not we have tl 
original amendment read first? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the : 
to section 4, offered by the gentleman from North Carolin: 
Wesp], will be read. 


le] 











amendment 
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am trying to 
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original amendment 
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cts aac nA LAER 
The Clerk read as follows: 


oo 26 strike out all after the figure “4” in line 1 down to and 
> the word “both” in line 11 and insert in lieu thereof the 


On D 





‘ * a war in which the United States is engaged, or during a 
sonal emergency threatening war, the President is authorized from 
eo time to designate by proclamation the character of informa- 

on erning the national defense which, in his opinion, would be 

5 ful to the enemy, and thereupon it shall be unlawful for any person 

: thout proper authority to publish or communicate such information. 

W" ver violates this section shall be punished by a fine of not more 

; a "e10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both.” 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I again renew my request for 
ynanimous consent to strike out of the amendment the words 
“or communicate.” : pr 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
‘oof. T wish to call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is a vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] to strike out of the amendment the words 
“or communicate”? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The Clerk read as,follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsry: Page 36, lines 1 to 9, inclusive, 
aftey the word “ war,” in line 3, strike out the rest of the line and all 
of line 4; after the word ‘* which,” in line 7, strike out “in his judg- 
ment”: after the word “enemy,” in line 8, insert ‘‘is hereby pro- 
hibited’: strike out the first three words in line 9, “ any such prohi- 
bition,” and insert in lieu thereof “ this section,” so that as it is pro- 
posed to be amended the section will read : 

“Sec. 4. During any national emergency resulting from a war to 
which the United States is a party, or from threat of such a war, the 
publishing or communicating of, or the attempting to publish or com- 
munieate any information relating to the national defense which is of 
such character that it is or might be useful to the enemy is hereby 
prohibited. Whoever violates this section shall be, punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to limit or restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the 
acts or policies of the Government or its representatives or the publica- 
tion of the same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick}. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. McCormick: Page 36, section 4, strike 
out all of line 7 and all of line 8 up to and including the words “ to 
the enemy and substitute the following: ‘“‘movement, numbers, de- 
scription, or disposition of any armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war 
materials of the United States, or with respect to the plans for the 
conduct of any naval or military operations, or with respect to any 
works or measures undertaken for or connected with or intended for 


the fortification or defense of any place prior to the publication or com- 
munication of such facts by the Government directly or by its au- 


thority.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
stitute, , 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, that substitute was drawn 
lor the original clause as reported by the gentleman from North 
( arolina [Mr. Wess]. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the substitute offered by 
ie gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]. 

he question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
hoes seemed to have it. 

Mr, McCORMICK, Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 101, nves 133. 

Me the substitute was rejected. 

= KAHN, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

ag SI EAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

ait . KAHN. Would it be in order now to offer an amendment 
—— out and insert? 

t he SE EAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 

_ has a motion pending to strike out. 

o% Sane My amendment is to strike out and insert. 
= md LANN, Of course the motion can be offered, but we can 
soma oe on it until amendments to perfect the section are dis- 

The SPEAKER. Of course that is the rule as to voting. The 


question is on the is oe 
ae wanker of the gentleman from North 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. 


agreeing to the sub- 


tl 


Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment I 


Wish to offer, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON |] offers an amendment to the amendmens of the gentle- 


man from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Huppieston: Amend the amendment of 


Mr. Wess by inserting, after the words “‘ without authority to publish,” 
the words “ by printing or circulating any printed matter.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppesron ]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is debate exhausted on this amendment under the rule? 

The SPEAKER. Debate is exhausted on this title. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Huppieston], just read, to the Webb amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next one. 

Mr. KAHN rose. 

The SPEAKER. 
California rise? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows: but 
lot of amendments here pending to perfect 
Chair thinks. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Minnesota rise? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
in my tifle. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VoutsrTeap: Add at the end of section 4 
page 36, the following: 

* Provided further, That the effect that any information may have 
upon the morale of the United States, its enemy, or the armed for: 
of either shall not be considered in determining whether any infor 
tion is of value to the enemy, but only information which might b f 
direct use to the enemy in directing operations of the war shall be so 
considered, and the question whether the information suc at 
acter shall in prosecutions under this seetion be submitted to the ju 
for its determination.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Volstead 
amendment just read. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 69, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by 
* shall,” insert “upon conviction.” 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that there is an amend- 
ment here on the table, offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Kenty], which has already been disposed of by 
the unanimous consent that was given. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
draws it. The Clerk will report the Kahn amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the Webb 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 


whole 
the 


there 
that 


are a 
section, 


To offer an amendment which was read 


is of 


Mr. Rost: Page 36, line 9, after the word 


The question is on agreeing to the Rose 


with- 


Amendment offered by’ Mr. KAHN: Page 36, 


strike out all of section 
4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 4. During any international emergency resulting from a war 
to which the United States is a party, or from threat of such a war, 
the President shall, by proclamation, declare the existence of such an 
emergency and shall create immediately upon the issuance of such 


proclamation a board of censors, which said board shall have power 
to prohibit the publishing or communicating of, or the attempting to 
publish or communicate, any information relating to national fortifiea- 
tions or the movements or disposition of any armed forces, ships, air- 
eraft, munitions, or war materials of the United States which, in their 
judgment, is of such character that it is or might be 


useful to the 


enemy. Said board of censors sball consist of seven members, as 
follows : 
“One member representing the Department of State. one member 
who shall be a captain in the Navy. one member who shali be a 
re 


brizadier general of the Army, and four members who shall be p 
resentative newspaper editors, journalists, or publishers in the United 
States. The appointment of said newspaper editors, journalists, or 
publishers shall be ratified and confirmed by the Senate, and their 
compensation shall be $5,000 each per annum during the existence of 
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said national emergency resulting from a war to which the United 
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States is a party. cj 
“ Whoever violates such prohibition hereinabove referred to shall be peel Deine Bincheloe Riordar h 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for | Ashbrook Estopinal Kitchi Romjue 0 
not more than 10 years, or both: Provided, That nothing in this sec- | Agwel] Evans I r il Rubey 
tion shall be construed to limit or restrict any discussion, comment, | Ayres Fields — lette Rucker 
or criticism of the acts or policies of the Government or its representa- | Bankhead Fisher omnes Busse i 
tiv #01 the publication of the same. Barkley Flood Lea, Cal. aoe 
rhe SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the Kahn Satine —— M oe, Ga. Scully a 
motion to strike out and insert. Black Gard oye es saties 
The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. Blanton Gardner Linthicum Sims. 
rhe SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered | potinna ee tie —— Small 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam] to strike | Brand Gillett | i faa — a 1 
out the whole section. Brodbeck Glass McClintic Stedr” 4 
Mr. WE in nie Ay ruckner x00dwin, Ark, McFadden Steele I 
Ir. W I BB. ; The section as amended, Brumbaugh Gray, N. J. McKeown Steck ns M 7 
The SPEAKER. Yes; the section as amended. Buchanan Gregg McLaughlia, Mich.Steply : é 
Mr. KINCHELOE rose, Beret Griest Maher : Steven 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from | ¢impbell. Pa ae aaweee Sumner 
IKentucky rise? Candler, Miss. Hardy Maye 1 at M5 4 
Mr. KINCHELOE. i rise to ask unanimous consent that the —— Harrison, Miss. Moores, Ind. Thomas | 
Webb amendment as adopted may be read again. Ga Ean” Nicholls 8.C Venainia | 
me ‘Dw a ry . . - ; NIC »S.&. *nable 
The SPEAKER. The Webb amendment has already been | Carlin Hayden Oldfield Saee | 
adopted. erro as. Heflin Oliver, Ala. Volste: d , 
Mr. KINCHELOE. The section as amended. Collier 7 ne Gewraives <j walt. 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? Connally, Tex. —_ Hollanc Overstreet Watkins 
Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. Copley ers eaceeet Weaver 
ah ‘ . rr . : . : Ss ark febb 
Che SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri objects. The | Currie, Mich. Howa a) Parker N. J. Waltons 
Clerk will report the Graham amendment. Dale, N. ¥ sealbert Peters Welty | 
The Clerk read as follows: oo — Tenn. paeias Whaley 
Ss B 1a Jilse 
Amendment offered by Mr. Granam_ of Pennsylvania: On page 36, Denton Jacoway Polk Wilson” 1 i 
Mr. GRAHAM moves to strike out the whole of section 4. — pebanee. Ky. Pou Wingo 
: ‘DRPARR . : . . es ones, Tex. Qui lise 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Graham | Dixon Jones, Va. a ee N 
amendment to strike out section 4. Dooling Kehoe Rayburn Young, 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the Doolittle Kicss, Pa. Reavis 
ayes seemed to have it. . ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. Johnson, S. Dak. 
(he yeas and nays were ordered. NOT VOTING—43. 
rhe SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor | Bacharach Gandy Martin, II). Rowland 
of the Graham amendment to strike out section 4 will, when Caldwell Godwin, N. C. Moon Sanford 
their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed to the Se tins ee Y a > —_* 
Graham amendment will answer “ nay.” Crane’ Hayes a7 Neely Shackleford 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 221, nay Crosser Kelley, Mich. Parker, N. Y. Smith, Id 
l , : y » pays 167, Dewalt Key, Ohio Porter Snyd 
answe “ res ’ , € 0 Poe: snydel 
iuswered “ present ” 1, not voting 43, as follows: a opm Kreider hasty Sterling, I’ 
YEAS—221 Jrane sittlepage ainey Sullivan 
: dag) McAndrews bins Taylor, C 
a pate Kinkaid Scott, Iowa Fiyon McCulloch» Rogers en 
Anderson Ferris Knutson Scott, Mich. a : 
Anthony Fess Kraus Scott. Pa. The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 
Austin Fitzgerald LaGuardia Sherley The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLiark of Missouri, iid |i 
Bacon Focht Langley Sherwood voted “ yea.” ae 
Bell Fordney Lehlbach Siegel voted yea. 
Blackmon Foss Lenroot Sinnott So the motion of Mr. GrAHAm of Pennsylvania to strike o 
Bland | | iit Sisson section 4 was agreed to. 
owers es 4 
ee ean Sia — The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Browne French Lundeen Sloan On this vote: 
Browning Fuller, Il. McArthur Smith, C. B. Mr. Parker of New York (for) with Mr. LITTLEPAGE (against) 
Lturnett Gallagher McCormick Snell Me. Hain New Yor EEE Wiens foeninst) 
Butler Gallivan McKenzie Gneck fr, HAMILTON of New York (for) with Mr. BaGie (against). 
Campbell, Kans. Garland McKinley Stafford Mr. Rowtanp (for) with Mr. DEwALr (against). 
Cantril Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Pa. Steagall Mr. Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. NEELY (against) 
Cary Glynn McLemore Steenerson =p . 2 age 7, 
Chandler, N.¥. Good Madden Sterling, II] Until further notice: 
Coens Okla. ee ma Magee Stiness' Mr. Ganpy with Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota. 
ruren 7ordon ann Str , ~ ~ 
Clark, Fla. Gould Martin, La. oe Mr. SEARS with Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
Clark, Pa. Graham, Ml. Menem Swift Mr. McANpbREws with Mr. SANFORD. 
Classon G raham, Pa. Meeker Switzer Mr. Crosser with Mr. BACHARACH. 
aypoo rray, Ala. er, Minn, Tague . 
Coady Greene, Mass. Miller, Wash. Temple i amearnes nen Ree: Cavensen. 
Comstock Greene, Vt. Mondell Templeton Mr. Drane with Mr. Craco. 
Conselly, Kane. Hater Montague Thompson Mr. FtyNnn with Mr. Green of Iowa. 
ooper, . Va. am ot 7. , J i Ay yy 
Goanar, Wie, Hamilton, Mich, Mudd ot Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. HAYES. 
Costello Harrison, Va. ell Tinkham Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Ketiey of Michigan. 
Cox Haskell Nichols, Mich. Towner Mr. Martin of Illinois with Mr. KReEIDER. 
Cramton Hawley Nolan Treadway Mr. Moon with Mr. McCuLLocu 
Curry, Cal. Heaton Norton Van Dyke . r é Ls é 
Dale, Vt. ieintz Olney Vare Mr. Price with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
Dallinger Helverirg Osborne Vestal Mr. Ropinson with Mr. Morin. 
ee nll aoe GGheusresy Voigt Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Porter. 
auViISO Cc ~ 
Davis. Hill Powers Wal” Mr. Srertine of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rocers. 
Dempsey Hilliard Pratt Ward Mr. SuLLIVAN with Mr. SELLs. 
oon 5 sa aoe puree Wason Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. SNYDER. 
i este = aad f 
Dillon Hull, Lowa eer Wate or Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Sxorn of 
Dominick Humphreys Ramseyer Wheeler — Ideho, is prevented from being present on account of the «ritical 
i x remus Hosted. was Randall White. Me. iIness of his son. 
Dunn Ireland Reed Willisme Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
Dupré James Robbins Wilson, Il with my colleague, Mr. Ganpy, so I desire to withdraw my vole 
an Jour me Wash. Roberts Winslow ~ of “yea” and to answer “ present.” 
Pc $ a » y P ali 
Llisworth Kahn pocenberg weed. ted. Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I was called out of the Hal 
Elston Kearns Rouse Woodyard when the vote was being taken. I desire to vote. = Sie 
ee peating | —. Zihiman The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himse!! witht 
: A toy — The Speaker the rule, which says that a Member must be in the Hall |iste™ 


Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W. 
lairfield 


Kennedy. lowa Sanders, Ind. 
Kennedy, R. I. Sanders, N. Y. 


ing for the calling of his name. 
Kettner Schall . . 


The result of the vote was announced as above recordr|. 
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Mr. MANN. I move to reconsider the vote by which the Gra- 
ham amendment was agreed to, and I move te lay that motion 
on the table. es on : ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
as 1 new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

spc. 4. During any national emergency resulting froma war to which 

. Vnited States is a party, or from immimence of such war, the pub- 

» willfully and without preper authority of any information relat- 
ng to the national defense that is or may be useful to the enemy is 
nereby prohibited, and the President is hereby authorized to declare by 
proclamation the existence of such national emergency, and is hereby 
authorized from time to time by proclamation to declare the character 
pr ae h information which is or may be usefn! to the enemy, and in 
any prosecution hereunder the jury trying the cause shall determine 
not ouly whether the defendant: or defendants did willfully and without 
proper authority publish the information relating to the national de- 
fonse as set out in the indictment, but also whether such information 
ef such character as to be useful to the enemy: Provided, That 
in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict any dis- 
eyssion, comment, or criticism upon any fact or any of the acts or 
policies of the Government or its representatives, or the publication 
™ eee violates the fer-going provision shall upon conviction thereof 
he punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years, or both. 

Mr, GARD. Mr. Speaker, this new section as offered I think 
thoroughly establishes its constitutionality. It first makes a 
legislative enactment of that which is prohibited; in other 
words, it prohibits the willful and unlawful publication of any 
information relating to the national defense that is useful to the 
enemy, so that thereby it explicitly states what the crime is. 
Then it follows with the provision that the President is author- 
ized to declare by proclamation the existence of the particular 
national emergency ; also, by like proclamation, to declare the 
character of the information which is useful to the enemy. And, 
inasmuch as this is a prosecution and trial in the civil courts 
and could not go beyond that, the new section provides that in 
a trial by jury the jury is to determine not only the fact of 
publication but also whether the publication was information 
relating to the national defense and of such a character as to 
be useful to the enemy. 

This takes away the contention of some Members that au- 
thority was given to the President of the United States to make 
an absolute determination of guilt. In the section proposed 
the President has nothing to do except to make a declaration 
of the charaeter of the information which would be detri- 
mental to the national defense and useful to the enemy, in the 
event of a national emergency resulting from war or its im- 
minence, 

The procedure after that would follow that the language com- 
plained of would have to be set out in the indictment, and it 
would be incumbent on the Government to prove by the degree 
of proof required in criminal cases, not alone that the publication 
was made, but that the publication was of information relating 
to the national defense which was useful to the enemy. So 
that the finding would be by the jury of vital facts and not a 
finding merely corroborative of the President’s declaration. 

Additional language in this amendment provides that there 
shall be no limit to the discussion upon any fact, and this in- 
cludes also acts and policies of the National Government or its 
representatives. So that section 3a, as is proposed, provides 
for the observance of constitutional rights and yet affords that 
Which our Commander in Chief says may be necessary for the 
protection of our country in time of war. At the same time it 
takes away from no man, from no person, the slightest atom 
of personal freedom guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understood the amendment to say 
oe dae about a jury trial. Does it specifically guarantee a 

ry trial? 

‘ Mr. GARD. It does; and provides that the jury trying the 
case shall determine not alone whether the man did make the 
ation of the language set out in the indictment, but also 
: at the language set out in the indictment is information re- 
Gan sue national defense and useful to the enemy. In 
wees ea that the man should not be convicted of a crime 
ten wine as Ww ilfully and without authority made a publica- 
hen thas F intentionally useful to the enemy, and I appre- 

Mr EI wae what we all want to cover. 

wt. ELSTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. 
deci ee The section speaks of publication without au- 
tniangeh a iS an unusual phrase in a criminal statute, 
should be si 1 implies that a precedent privilege or authority 
deme ae Does not~ the gentleman believe that that 

could be left out because it is confusing, and I do not 


noting 


think it adds anything to the section. It places the burden on 
the party accused to show some authority. 

Mr. GARD. No; on the contrary, it places the burden on 
the Government to show that it was done willfully and without 
authority. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania was recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, can not we 
about time? 

Mr. GARD. What time would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants to spend two or three 
more days on this matter, I do not object. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think we can present the changes in this 
proposed amendment in a reasonable time. I would like five 
minutes. I think it is important enough for a limited debate. 

Mr. GARD. I would suggest for the approval of the gentie- 
man 20 minutes in support of the proposed section and 20 min- 
utes against it. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to make an agreement, if it is an 
agreement made in good faith, and that it will be kept. 

Mr. GARD. The agreement would be, of course, one in good 
faith if made. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that after closing debate to offer 
a new section and get further debate is in good faith. 

Mr. GARD. That was not the purpose of offering this amend- 
ment ; it was to perfect the law. 

Mr. MANN. We had an agreement to close debate on section 
4. Technically the gentleman gets around the agreement after 
a debate of two or three days by proposing a new section. You 
could do that 40 times if the gentleman did not carry his amend- 
ment at any time. That is a one-sided arrangement. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentheman—— 

Mr. M&NN. I am not complaining; I am only seeking to 
know whether, if we come to an agreement, we will close debate 
on the subject matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps I am somewhat responsible for the 
offering of this new section. But it is the crux of the whole 
matter and is offered to work out a solution. We do not desire 
any snap judgment. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Would it not be far better. if 
the gentleman wants to perfect this part of the bill, to prepare 
a separate independent bill on the subject instead of trying now 
to put a measure through that can not be a well-considered 
measure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have had a vote for and against the 
gentleman’s amendment and other amendments, and I shall 
hope that if this fails that we will have a bill dealing specially 
with the subject. But it did not seem to me to violate the proper 
precedure, now that a full attendance is here and men’s minds 
are on this matter, to have them pass upon this question. 

Mr. MANN. Unless we can have an agreement to close debate 
upon this subject matter there will be no more agreements made. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate upon this subject matter be closed in 30 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, what does the gentleman mean by 
this subject matter? 

Mr. GARD. On the matter contained in section 3a, and such 
like language and provisions. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s amendment includes in it 
several propositions that have already been submitted to the 
House by separate amendment and voted down. 

Mr. GARD. No; it does not. It includes some voted down 
and some that have not been acted upon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that debate upon the subject matter contained in sec- 
tion 4, which has just been stricken out of the bill, and also in 
section 3a, which is the same subject matter as in section 4, 
which is now proposed,. be limited to 30 minutes. He has already 
consumed 5 minutes of those 30 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Granam] for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM ef Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, it certainly 
was my understanding when the agreement was arrived at the 
other day that debate on section 4 and all amendments to sec- 
tion 4 was to be limited and concluded within the time that was 
agreed to, and the presentation of this new amendment, while 
it may be technically in order, is not within the.compass of that 
gentleman’s agreement. As most of you did, of course, I only 
heard the proposed substitute read from the desk, but it seenis 
to me that it is far worse than the original proposition as con- 
tained in the bill when reported. This measure would leave 
every citizen unconscious and unknowing when he was violat- 
ing the law until after a jury had passed upon the question, 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


set some agreement 
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Yes. It says that the jury shall determine whether or not the 
information was calculated to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, or Whatever the particular language may be in the 
proposed substitute—* useful” is the word. There is nothing 
in this with regard to the intent, and the vice of all of the 
preceding legislation circled around that thought. Where a 
man does a thing with intent to hurt his country, then he 
ought to be punished; but when an individual or a newspaper 
criticizes the act of the Government with the hope of bettering 
conditions for his Government, although what he may say would 
in some aspects of it be considered by a jury as useful in- 
formation to the enemy, that man, I say, in the interest of 
liberty and the welfare of the country ought not to be prose- 
cuted or convicted, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. Nothing was said in the agreement about 
who should control the debate. The Speaker will therefore con- 
trol it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like—not in the gen- 
tleman’s time—to have the amendment again reported from the 
desk, as many of us did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Kentucky for five minutes, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GranHam] perhaps was led into the error of several 
of his statements by not having seen the exact language of the 
amendment. The proposal before us differs from previous pro- 
posals, first, in that it lays down the rule as to what is pro- 
hibited, making that the act of Congress, and then declares that 
the President shall by proclamation indicate those matters that 
would come within the rule of prohibition; and it is funda- 
mentally different in this, that in order to secure conviction it 
requires not only that the act shall be willfully done but that 
the jury shall determine that the thing published was such as 
to be useful to the enemy. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
remembers that the old historic fight that took place in connec- 
tion with the libel laws of England, when the Crown was under- 
taking for political purposes to have men indicted for the publi- 
cation of various matters, was this: The Crown contended that 
all the jury could determine was whether the accused had pub- 
jished the particular thing charged, and, if they found the ac- 
cused had so published it, then the court would determine the 
‘guilt and fix the punishment. Erskine, leading the fight for 
the Jiberties of the English people, declared that the jury should 
also have the right to determine whether the thing published 
wes libelous. Losing his fight in the court, he went to Parlia- 
ment and there had Fox pass what is known as the Fox libel 
law, which was copied by us here—first in Virginia, I think, 
and afterwards in most of the other States—so that to-day the 
law of the land in nearly every State of the Union, if not in 
every one, is that a jury shall determine not simply whether the 
alleged libel has been published, but whether it is in fact a 
libel. By the provision offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Garp] any man who would be indicted would have to have 
proved against him not only that he willfully published the 
thing charged but that the thing published was of such char- 
‘acter as to be useful to the enemy. 

I am not going to run over the old debate. I am one of those 
men Who believe that there ought to be some censorship as 
to what is published at this time, but in my desire to provide 
that IT was not willing to go to the extent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] wanted us to go, and write 
into the law a provision that, in the first instance, I believe to 
be unconstitutional, because it did not lay down a rule but 
jleft it to the President to determine a crime, and also which 
I thought did not give to the citizen indicted under it the 
proper safeguards to guarantee him in his liberty ‘and against 
oppression. The proposal that is now presented does permit a 
censorship, but it permits a censorship so guarded that no man 
can be under risk of punishment except in such plain cases 
that the judgment of everybody would be that he should be 
punished, and it preserves by express proviso the principle of 
criticism of the administration, I would W® unwilling to vote 
for any law that undertook to shield any administration from 
criticism of its acts, and in time of war it is even more im- 
portant than in time of peace, because in time of war the dis- 
position of men of opposite political parties is to get together 
and back up the administration without regard to old party 
lines, so that the position that the minority party usually fills— 
‘of criticism—is very largely taken away in time of war, and for 
that reason there is all the more need that the press and the 
public at large should be in a position to criticize along legiti- 
mate lines the action of the administration. But I had called 
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to my attention this morning the statement in a » 
paper, printed unintentionally, but a statement th»: 
fishermen of New York how they might avoid the , 
were to protect the harbor of New York. Now. y.; 
statement of that kind ought not to be published. 4), 
festly there ought to be put upon the newspapers of 
a realization by the passage of such a law as this 
must look and see to it that not through carelessness 
do, they endanger the safety of the Republic by 
matters that should not be published. ; 

This whole bill will go into conference. Of necess; 
will be a full consideration of the various provisions : 
may be passed, in this bill or a similar bill passed by the s, , 
and ary crudities of language can and will be corrected, py), 
I believe the proposal now before the House is in ji), 
what nearly all desire without really impairing the Ji} 
anyone. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has ex; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we have spent a number of «; 
in the discussion of the validity of section 4 of this hill. ‘Ty 
were several days of debate mainly devoted to section 4. "Py 
there was a long discussion under the five-minute rile whe 
anyone in the House had an opportunity to offer ai 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] a member of 
mittee, could have presented his amendment under 
The House rejected section 4. With all of this oppo 
consider all amendments proposed to it, it rejected it 
long discussion. It is a proposition that vitally afi 
liberties of the people. Gentlemen have talked as 
only affected the liberty of the press. It affects the 
of all the people. The press, to begin with, is not pul) 
only for the information of men who publish the papers 
is published for the information of the people and the | 
sition which has been pending would prevent the publis! 
matter between individuals as well, and now after 
discussion on the matter vitally affecting the liberties o ( 
people, it is proposed offhand by an individual Member of th 
House, without committee sanction, to write what shal! go int 
the law, and I speak with knowledge when I say there 
a man on the Republican side of the House who knows 
the proposition is, and I do not believe there are five men « 
the Democratic side of the House who know what it is, ; 
there is no one here with that great knowledge able to « 
termine on a matter like this so vitally affecting the liberties 
of the people merely by hearing a casual reading of the saimend 
ment. I do not know whether the suggested amendment 
is better or worse than those which were voted down, hut 
would be the height of folly for Congress in this way to at- 
tempt to perfect such a vital matter. If the gentlen 
North Carolina wants to recommit this bill to the © 
on the Judiciary to prepare a proper amendment, [I wo 
very well, but the idea of asking the House at this tin 
so shows what can be done by technical matters. The 
of an amendment, I will not say it was bad faith and 
violates the understanding which the House had, is off Si 
technical right. You propose to confer upon someho«) 
thority the power to do anything he pleases with the 
of the people, hoping that he will not exercise that | 
rigbt when here we have an illustration of the exer 
teehnical right to override the wishes of the Hou ts 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire 
into the debate, but I wish to make an explanation of 
tion. I voted “aye” upon the amendment offered by 1! 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHAM]. I voted “aye”! =e 
entertained doubts as to the constitutional validity 0! I) 
as proposed by the Committee on the Judiciary, and I s 
with deference to the committee. But in view of fli a 
now made by the new section under consideration, I s! t 
“aye” on this new section. I appreciate that perhaps. 
do not know what is contained in this amendment, | Id 
not believe that we would know any better what is con! n 
an amendment when offered by an individual or off 
committee. We have got to take snapshots at amend 
frequently in this House, and that has been my experienc: 
the four years I have been here. So far as the argutmec 
cerned, I shall not enter into it. I think that now the + 
constitutional. I think, furthermore, it safeguards | 
and liberties which the former amendment did not si 
and for that reason I shall vote “aye” upon this new « 
substitute, offered by the gentleman from Ohio. _TApI laus 

The SPEAKER. There are two minutes remaining |)" 
side of the affirmative and eight minutes on the side of | 
tive. If no gentleman desires to speak—— 

Mr. MANN. Let us vote. 








1917. 
AKER. The question is on the proposition offered 
g man from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 
DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 


an amendment to the 


SPEAKER. 
das follows: 


The Clerk will report the amendment. 


Cle ret 
offered by Mr. DILton: After the word ‘ willful” insert 
rds: “and with the intent to aid the enemy.” 
SPEAKER. The question is on the Dillon amendment. 


<tion was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


SPEAKER. The question is on the Gard amendment, 3a. 
on was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
it. 
RD. Lask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 
House divided: and there were 79, noes 91, 
GARD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
VANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order, then, 


“aves 














ere is no quorum present. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
der that there is he quorum present, and evidently 
snot. The Deorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant 
ili netify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
mm was taken; and there were—yeas 191, nays 185, 
present’ 1, not voting 54, as follows: 
YEAS—191 
Dies Huddleston Ra 
Dixon Hulbert i? wn 
Dooling Hlull, Ten: I 
Doolitth Igo i 
Doremus Jacoway ii 
Drukkei Johnson, Ky. Rr 
Dupre Jones, Tex. iu 
Dyer Jones, Va. Ru 
Magan Kehoe Sar rs, La 
Estopinal Kettner Saunders, Va. 
Evans Riess, Pa. seul 
Fields Kincheloe Shallent 
Fisher hing she \ 
Fitzgerald La Foll s \ 1 
Vlood n SI 
loster oO Sin 
I emaa al Stayd 
i'r “h : 
Fuller, Mass ! Smith. PI 
Gard mt 1] 
Gardner eul Sted 
Giarger Lobeck Steels 
( Garrett, Tenn. Lonergan ns, Mi 
! Garrett, Tex, Lunn Nel 
Gillett MeClinti ; Ll! 
Glass Meix<cown S ensoi 
Goodwin, Ark McLaughlin, Mieb. Sumnei 
Gordon Maher Talbott 
Gray, Ala Mansfield Tavilo \r 
Gray, N. J. Mapes Choma 
Gregg Martin, La. Tillmar 

( Griest Mays Vinson 
Griffir Montague Volstead 
tamil! Moores, Ind. Walket 
Hamlin Morgan Walton 
Ilardy Nicholls, 8. Cc. Watkir 
Ilurrison, Miss, Oldfield Watson, Va 
Ilarrison, Va. Oliver, Ala. Webb 
Hastings Oliver, N. Y. Welling 
flayden Overstreet Welty 
teflir Padgett Whaie: 

1 Helm Park White, Ohio 
Helvering Parker, N. J. Wilson, I 
tiensley Phelan Wilson 
Holland Platt Wit 
tlood Pou Vise 
liouston Quin Young, Tes 
lioward Ragsdale 

NAYS—185. 
Davi Glynn 
Day Good 
Dempsey Gocdal! 
{ill Gourd ) 1 


Dillon 
Dominick 
Dowell 
Dunn 
Edmonds 
Ellsworth 


Graham, Il] 
Grahain, Pa. 
fsreen, lowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene. Vt. 
Hadley 








j Kans, Histon Ham lton, Mich. 

Kaine rson Haskell 

; Kisch Heaton 

Chant Ad: © Faivehiid, B.L, Heintz London 

ann wi. Fairchild, G.W. Hersey Landeent 

Gen Fairfield Hicks MeArthnu 

" , Farr Hilliard MeCormick 
Ferris Hollingsworth McFadden 

‘ ess Lull, lowa McKenzie 

( Ww Focht Humphreys MecWinl a 

g a lordney Husted McLaughlin, Pa. 

Cosiciin Foss — Hutchinson McLemore 

j Francis Ireland Madden 

( (" Prear James Magee 

rate, Vi Muller, 1, Johnson, Wash. Mann 
| ’ te Gallagher Juul Mason 


Garland Kahn Meeker 
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Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Wash, 
Mott 

Mudd 

Nelson 


Smith, Mich, 
i, Cc. 
Snook 
Stafford 


Rankin 
Reavis Sn 
Reed 

liobbins 


YP nhar 
Roberts 





Vestal 
Waldow 
Walsh 
Ward 


Nichols, Mich. Rodenberg Stiness Wason 
Nolan Rose Stron Watson, Pa, 
Norton Rowe Sweet Wheeler 
Olney Sabath Swift White, Me. 
Osborne s le Ir Switzer Williams 


O’Shaunessy 
Paige 


Tague 
Temple 


Wilson, IL 
Winslow 








Deters a Templeton Wood, Ind. 
Powers Thompson Woods, Lowa 
Pratt lilson Woodyard 
Purnell Timberiake Your N. Dak. 
Raker Tinkham Zibiman 
Ramsey Towne 
Ramseyver Treadvy 
Randall Sloa Van D 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Johnson, 8S. Dak 
NOT VOTING yt. 

L ch IIamilton, N. Y. Monde! Sears 
e's | i! ! Moo : 
( stick I Moore, I’a g kl rd 
Coope Ohio i s NM i ho 
Cox Ne \ 
(Crago K ey. Mich Oy my r I 
I Key, Ohio Parker, N. ¥ Sterling, Pa 
i n i hin Polk > ni 
] In Porter os r, Colo 
Fi i Pri \ le 
ivan new t te nsen \ 
Gallivao \ndrews Roget We el 
Gandy Culloch Rov l 
God N.C Martin, Ill Sanf 1 

So the amen: t was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pail 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dewar (for) with Mr. RowLanp (against). 


Mr. Eacitre (for) with Mr. Hamittron of New York (against). 
Li 


Mir r'TLEPAGE (for) with Mr. Parker of New York (against). 
fv. Neery (for) with Mr. Coover of Ohio (against). 

Ciutil further tice 

NI Ganxpy with Mr. Jounson of South D ota 

\Ir. ( ALDWELI i} Mr. BACHARACH 

Vir. Cox with Mir. HAUGEN. 

Mir. V1 BLE With Mr. Hawtey. 

Mr. GALLIVAN With Mr. HItt.. 


ith Mr. Lonaworrn., 


Overmyer with Mr. Monpbe ct. 





ir. Pouk with Mr. SNELtr. 

Mr. SEARS wit Mr. Vovrer. 

Vir. Weaver with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. JOHNSON South Daketa. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with vy collea the gentleman from South Dakota, Mr 
GANDY nd I wish to withdraw my vote of “nay” and vote 
mre sO ul 

The ! =] { ( vote was announeed., As above recorded 

The SPBKAKER A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will o 1 the doo The Clerk will read 

The Clerk 1 ! s follows: 

S 5 WI 1 time of war willfully m 3 or conve fa] 
re} t wv fi: rents with intent to interf wit the o; iti 
or ec’ of the 1 tary or naval fore of t United Stat ‘ to 
promot? ft! { nemy ol hoever in tin f war will 
eau s { e insubord for ais ty ) I ' i ( 
duty in tl military « al forces of the United States s ! 

hed by a fine of rt I than $10,000, or by imprisonment , t 
I tha ” \ bot] 

Mr. MANN. M Speaker, when the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp] offered his amendment, he unnecessarily labeled it 
is “Sec. 8a.” It would have been just as much in orc ol 
more in order, as Sec. 4." Task unanimous consent that the 
amendment agreed to be modified and labeled as Sree | 
There is no use in our making ourselves look silly over in the 
senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asl InAnimous 
eousel ainendment Inbeled “Sec. 3a" be labeled 


that 

* SEC. ie Is th 
There was no 
Mr. BRITTEN 

word. 


The 


re objection ? 
obiection 
Mi. Speaker, I move to strike out 


the last 


KER 


Ss The gentleman from Illinois moves to strike 


PEA 
li 


out the last wor 
Mr. BRITTEN. Lask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
I may proceed for five minutes out of order. 


The SPEAKER 
nous consent to pro¢ 
bjection? 


There 


sks unani 


The gentleman from Illinois a 
eed for five minutes out of order. Is there 


0 


Was lo objection. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, a matter has just come to my 
attention which I think the House should know, and particu- 
larly so because of the visit to the House to-morrow of the 
distinguished former prime minister of England, the minister 
of foreign affairs, at which time, I am told, he probably is 
going to address us. 

I have just received a telegram from Chicago from a concern 
of shippers and manufacturers of malt. They had sold 30.000 
bushels of malt to a customer in Argentina, South America. 
They shipped that malt to New York, naturally assuming that 
there would be no objection to its reshipment to Argentina, 
and after much parleying they are told that they can not ship. 
The British trade restrictions are such that an American can 
not even ship in an Ameriean bottom to South America without 
the consent of London, I wired the gentleman for further in- 
formation, and he wired back and says that after much par- 
levying and much delay he had disposed of the malt to some one 
else at a great financial loss to his concern, and that some one 
else—we will learn in a day or two—will probably sell that 
malt to some one in South America, who in turn will sell to the 
original prospective purchaser, 

It occurs to me to suggest, while our distinguished visitors 
are here—they are our allies in war—it occurs to me that we 
are just as seriously interested in the defeat of Germany as 
they are; Germany is the common enemy—and I thought that 
to-day might be an opportune time to suggest that instead of 
dealing with generalities—and of course I realize that the 
British foreign minister will not deal in the same generalities 
that our distinguished French visitors did, because they can not 
refer to their Lafayette and others who came over to help our 
country at one time or another, so that their remarks are likely 
to be more specific. But I think it is time to talk about the 
removal of objectionable trade restrictions. How long are we 
expected to go under the regulations of to-day, when an Ameri- 
can shipper, desiring to ship goods to South America or else- 
where in an American bottom under the American flag has got 
to wait days and weeks and months, if you please, before he can 
get a letter of assurance from the British foreign office in 
London? 

That is the situation that exists to-day. They are opening 
our mails on the high seas, just as they were a year ago. I 
think that censorship on our mail and British trade restric- 
tions should be lifted now, and that we should take care of 
our own trade restrictions. We are certainly capable of doing 
that. If not, we will make very poor allies for the British and 
the French. 

Great Britain to-day has designated ports in Holland and in 
Sweden and Norway and Denmark as being under an effective 


blockade. We can not ship there without the consent of Great 
Britain. Notwithstanding that fact, however, Great Britain’s 


exports and reexports to those same ports have increased in 
many instances a thousand per cent. But we can not ship there. 
England will not let us. Let us see what Secretary Lansing 
says about that particular state of affairs in his letter to Earl 
Grey. I read: 

It is matter of common knowledge that Great Britain exports and 
reexports large quantities of merchandise to Norway, Sweden, Den- 


mark, and Holland, whose ports, so far as American commerce is con- 
cerned, she regards as blockaded. 


And, further: 


The blockade upon which such methods are partly founded is ineffec- 
tive, illegal, and indefensibie. 

Secretary Lansing goes on further to say that the American 
shipper, the American public, should not be subjected to that 
sort of treatment. He wants to know how long it is going to 
last. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman state what is the date 
of the paper he is reading from? 

Mr. BRITTEN, This is a resolution I have 
to-day. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
man is reading from. 

Mr. BRITTEN. October 21, 1915. The same conditions, I 
am told by the State Department, exist to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GLASS _ I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Virginia object. 


introduced 


I mean the date of the paper the gentle- 
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Mr. BRITTEN. I ask unanimous consent that | 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinoi- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reco, a 
objection? a 

Mr. GLASS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. Whoever harbors.or conceals any person who } 
has reasonable grounds to believe or suspect, has co; 
about to commit, an offense under this title shall he 
fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonmen¢ for 
two years, or both. 


Mr. DILLON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the « 
South Dakota rise? 

Mr. DILLON. I want to propound a question to 
of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dal: 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the 
North Carolina if this would prohibit the hushand 
ing a wife, or a wife from harboring her husband 0) 
in the house where they live? 

Mr. WEBB. I rather think so, if they are 

Mr. DILLON. Does not the gentleman think ¢! 
too strong, and that a member of a family ov 
required to give up another member of the famil 
prosecution ? 

Mr. WEBB. We find hardships all through t! 

Not even a father or mother has a right to shield ; 
commission of a crime, 

Mr. DILLON. I think they ought to have a rig) 
ing about it and not convey any information. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no doubt the judge would 
sideration the affection of the father and moth 
circumstances, and the punishment would be very 
ingly. We have arranged the penalty so that it n 
where from 1 day to 10 years, or from 1 penny to $10,000 

Mr. DILLON. Would this section require a | 
affirmatively and give information? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think I understand 
question? 

Mr. DILLON. Would this section require a 
information to the prosecuting officers about matic: 
knew of, connecting his son with an o:fense? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think he would be required to « 

Mr. DILLON. He could remain quiet then? 

Mr. WEBB. He might refuse to testify, and 
could do would be to put him in jail for contempt. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is » 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk completed the reading of Title I. 

Mr. WEBB. I think under the order the Hous 
proceed to the consideration of Title XT. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE XI. 
USE OF 

Sec. 1100. Every letter, writing, circular, postal cari 
engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphiet, book, or oth 
matter, or thing of any kind in violation of any of the | 
act, or of a treasonable or anarchistic character, is her ( 
nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the m: dl 
from any post office or by any ietter carrier. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what is the definitio: 
chistic matter ”’ under this section? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that I described il 
well as I could in my opening remarks on this | As I 
understand, an anarchist is a man who does not beli 
government, 

Mr. MANN. This has nothing to do with an anarchist 
This is anarchistic matter. 

Mr. WEBB. Anarchistic matter is matter that acy 
the abolition of the Government under which w: 
abolition of all government. 

Mr. MANN. The President of the United States las tt 
cently advocated the abolition of the existing © u 
ernment. I take it that is net anarchistic. aa 

Mr. WEBB. I presume not. He does not advocate Wie abe 
lition of all governme.. He advocates the abolition of ene 
form and the substituti.. of another and better. 

Mr. MANN. What is che occasion for putting tl's oo 
then? There is at present a criminal law that covers vo 
subject very fully. Nobody is now advocating the abolition © 
all government. What is the object of letting the Postma 
General determine what anarchistic matter is? 


t 


guilty 


MAILS. 


in here, 








1917. 
Mr. WEBB. 
with tls. 7 4 
rae \IANN. Oh, the Postmaster General, or a hireling of 
5 Postmaster General, or, more properly speaking, an em- 

the Post Office Department, is the man who will de- 


The Postmaster General has nothing to do 


S 


termine this. ; : | 
‘ty WEBB. The Postmaster General is given no authority 
n this section. , , 
vr. MANN. If the gentleman thinks the Postmaster Gen- 


| yas no jurisdiction, who will enforce this? 

Mr WEBB. The postmaster. 

\lr. MANN. All postmasters act under the direction of the 
postinaster General. 

Mr. WEBB. The postmasters exclude matter from the mails. 

Mr. MANN. Under the direction of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WEBB. The local postmaster would have to do the 
physical excluding from the mails of the matter covered in this 
section. Then if a man mailed it in violation of the law, the 
soyrts of the United States would try him for a violation of 
the law. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, that is another thing. The Postmaster 
General stops the transmission in the mail. There is a news- 
naper published out West that I do not sympathize with, which 
I have heard described here as anarchistic. A number of attempts 
have been made to have a provision put in the law which would 
exclude that paper from the mails. This provision would do 

Maybe that is all right; I am not undertaking to say as to 
ihat. But the Postmaster General under this provision can 
exclude from the mails anything he pleases, on the ground that 
it is anarchistic. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the courts would have a right to issue an 
injunction to prohibit the postmaster from doing that if his 
act was wrong. Undoubtedly, any aggrieved party would have 
the right of appeal to the courts. I do not know whether my 
friend heard my statement on this question or not. 

Mr. MANN. I heard about a dozen of them, but I do not know 
whether I heard this one or not. I was entertained and in- 
structed every time. 

Mr. WEBB. The point I referred to is the very point he is 
now. The reason that actuated the committee in 


” 





discus 


sing 


inserting the word “anarchistic’ was this: The committee, 
when it first drafted this bill, included only the word “ treason- 
able” and eliminated the word “ anarchistic’’; but the Post 


Oflice Department sent down to us some pamphlets that had 
been going through the mail that were so horrible that neither 
I nor any other Member of the House was willing to have them 
co into the Recorp, although read from the Clerk’s desk here, and 
that was what impelled us to put in the word “ anarchistic.” I 
im sure if the gentleman heard that matter read from the desk, 
he will agree that nobody should print such articles as that in 
a newspaper and send it through the mails of the United States. 

Mr. MANN, There are a great many newspaper articles that 
I do not like to read. In fact, I think most of the articles tn 
tle iewspapers are not worth the time to read them, and I do 
hot read them, But that is not the question. The question is 
Whether the Postmaster General, who now has almost autocratic 
power—greater power over mail matter than the Czar of Russia 

hall determine what is anarchistic matter. 
Mr. WEBB. No; he ean not determine finally. 
Mr. MANN. But he does under this bill. 
Mr. WEBB. The final determination is in the courts of the 
United States, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman to contend 
that if the Congress forbids matter of a certain character being 
put in the mails, and leaves it to the Postmaster General to de- 
termine the character of that matter, the courts have any 
auth rity whatsoever in determining whether the Postmaster 
“eneral has a right to carry out the direction of Congress? 

Mr. WEBB. I say the matter is not acted upon by the Post- 


aster General under this section, but by the postmasters. 


1 


; ‘ir, STAFFORD. I wish to say that the decisions of the 
“uerene Court of the United States are uniformly in the oppo- 
Stic Civection, holding invariably that under the post-office 
“tise of the Constitution Congress has the right, if it sees fit, 
= exclude from the mails whatever it determines to exclude. 
These decisions point out that it can not perhaps exclude from 
os rstate commerce, but it has plenary power to regulate the 
OStil Service as it sees fit, and if this amendment is adopted 
a oo full authority in the Postmaster General to pass upon 


‘haracter of a publication without the right of resort to the 

Courts to review his decision. 

a i EBB. As to that I will say that Mr. Lamar, Solicitor 

esinlies a Office Department, was asked the question if a post- 

the Pos iould exclude any matter which under the decision of 
ostnaster General was regarded as anarchistic, what 
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would be the remedy of the person who sent it through the mail, 


and he said, “Take it into court and get an injunction or 
mandamus.” 
Mr. STAFFORD. That is not the law of the United States. 
Mr. MANN. It is not the law that is being enforced every 


day in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last two words. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if under this title the Government, or a bureau of the 
Government, would have the right to censor the mail of Mem- 
bers of Congress or the governors of the States, and if under 
the provisions of this title the Government, or a bureau of the 
Government, would not have the authority and right to censor 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. 

Mr. CURRY of California. The language is very broad. 

Mr. WEBB. I assume that no Member of Congress is going 
to make an anarchistic speech advocating the destruction of the 
Government, or advocating no Government, while he is «an 
officer of the existing Government. 

Mr. CURRY of California. The question T asked was if an 
inspector was permited to open and censor the mail. 

Mr. WEBB. Suppose a treasonable speech was made on the 
floor. Ought it not to be censored? 

Mr. CURRY of California. We would censor that ourselves. 

Mr. WEBB. Then, you might censor anarchistic matter. 

Mr. CURRY of California. We would, and it would be a lot 
better than to have a $1,200 clerk do it. 

Mr. WEBB. The only way that a sealed package can be 
opened which is going through the mail is by issuing a search 
warrant and taking the package into court and opening it. No 
postmaster or any branch of the Post Office Department has the 
right or power in that connection to open a sealed package. 

Mr. MANN. You could get the English Government to do it 
without any trouble. They open all of our mail. 

Mr. WEBB. I know that has been done, but it has been done 
by force and not by law. 

Mr. MANN. It has been done by the law of England. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; orders in council, against which we have 
protested. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. ‘The paragraph provides that every letter in 
violation of the provisions of the act shall be nonmailable and 
shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post 
office or by any letter carrier. How is the letter carrier to know 
whether a sealed letter comes under that description or not? 

Mr. WEBB. He would not know it, but that is the law to-day. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Then what is the necessity of putting it in 
here? 

Mr. WEBB. This is practically a reenactment of the present 
statute, with the addition of the words “treasonable or anar- 
chistic.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. Why is it necessary to reenact it? 

Mr. WEBB. Because it does not apply to the things in this 
statute. The only way would be—— 

Mr. TEMPLE. I should like to know whether they are going 
to open my letters to find out whether they are mailable or 
whether the letter carrier is authorized to deliver them? 

Mr. WEBB. The only way would be that if you suspected a 
man of transmitting through the mails prohibited matter you 
get a search warrant and discover the letter, and if you find 
the letter and that it has been mailed you can convict him. 

Mr. GOOD. Can you convict the letter carrier? 

Mr. WEBB. Not without he had some knowledge of it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I desire to improve 
this time by calling the attention of the House to the character 
of some publications and other matter probably intended to be 
sent through the mails that are prohibited and penalized under 
this section. I have received from a confidential source a copy 
of what is called The Internationalist, published by the Social- 
ist Propaganda League of America. Without going into the 
full text of it, which obviously should not be printed, I will read 
a few extracts: 

In conformity with and applying these general principles the Social- 
ist Party of America lays down the following program of action during 
the war: 

(1) Representatives of the Socialist Party in the various governing 
bodies shall refuse to vote for war credits or any other mea 
war. Action shall immediately be taken to expel party members 
ing this decision. 

(2) We pledge ourselves and our organization to resist all efforts at 
recruiting by means of meetings, an aggressive educational propaganda, 
mass demonstrations, and by any other means in accord with revolt 
tionary socialist principles and tactics. 

And so on in the same line and with the same general purport 
in purpose and effect. It winds up by saying that they will 


ures of 


violat 
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pursue this policy whether it be declared legal or illegal. This | to clothe any Postmaster General or any subordina: 


circular came from a confidential source as being pertinent te 
the discussion of the espionage bill. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is it the judgment of the gentleman that if the 
law is passed’ this matter could not legally go through the 
mails? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is the intention. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, that would fall within the termi- 
nology of anarchistic. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes; defiance of law, order, and 
government, and these enemies are employing our own mails to 
facilitate the dissemination of their propaganda. 

Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is a military expert. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am not. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is so considered by the House. I 
noticed this morning in a rather preminent place information 
that evidently comes from the military arm of the Government, 
giving away the plan that is proposed to destroy the submarines 
by discovering their base and surrounding them with nets. 

Ives not the gentleman think there ought to be some law to 
curb these ineflicient Government officials who are giving out, 
apparently, this kind of information that ought not to be given 
out under any circumstances? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I think it may be 
stated as a general proposition, not only with regard to this but 
to many other occasions, that if some law could be made to work 
that would stop people talking and writing too much we would 
all vote for it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, ne; we would all be convicted under it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. I do not 
know whether the gentleman from Vermont {Mr. GREENE] who 
read that circular or letter believes that such matters ought not 
to be published. Somebody may want to advocate that this Gov- 
ernment make peace with Germany. Do I understand that the 
gentleman thinks that such a man has no rights under the 
Government? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is the gentleman addressing his 
remarks to me? 

Mr. MANN. I was only commenting upon the gentleman’s re- 
marks. I have heard very strong language uttered by Members 
ef this House since the conscript amendment was passed by the 
House dencuncing what had already been done. Do I under- 
stand that gentlemen think that those men are traitors? There 
seems to be a great idea just now abroad in the land that nobody 
shall be permitted to express an opinion unless it agrees with 
your own. A whole lot of people here and elsewhere seem to think 
that if a man does not agree with you he is a traitor and is 
guilty of treasonable utterances. Some people seem to imagine 
that no one is right except themselves. The very principles of 
our Government, the basis upon which we founded our liberty, 
is the right of people to differ and express their opinions. Then 
the majority is supposed to have control of Government, but not 
to oppress these who differ with them in opinion. I am not in 
favor yet of giving the administration such power as has just 
been granted it by the House. Perhaps I may be a traitor be- 
cause I do not agree with the foolishness that the House adepted 
this afternoon. I am not prepared to let some men in this Gov- 
ernment tell me how I shall think or what I shall say, and 
thinking so myself I have no desire to tell other people how they 
shall think or what they shall say. Freedom is to be attained by 
having liberty, not by curtailing it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Grawam of Pennsylvania moves to insert, after the word “ car- 
rier,’ in the eleventh line, page 60, the following: ; 

“Provided, That nothing in this section shall be taken or construed 
to clothe the Government of the United States or any department thereof 
with power to open any letter intrusted to the mail by any eitizen, except 
on cause shown under oath in accordance with section 10 hereof.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I do not see any use in writing 
into the law what the Supreme Court has decided. They have 
decided that the only way you can get into a sealed package of 
mail is by having a search warrant issued. There is no use in 
writing that into the law. To attempt to open a sealed package 
is contrary to the criminal law. I have known of postmasters 
who have been thrown into jail for doing that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
ought to realize that the Supreme Court has not passed upen 
this bill, because it has not yet become-a law, and this provision 
is simply to make clear that it is not the purpese of this law 
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department with the power to open my letter or your etd oan 
in transit through the mail. oe 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yiel, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. a 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court diq 
this paragraph line by line and word for word, excep} «| 
words “ treasonable” and “ anarchistic ” were not in it 
arose in New York, and in an exhaustive opinion () 
declared that no Government authority had the power 
any sealed package of mail except by first swearing out - 
warrant and taking charge of it in a regular way, I «jo 
any need for incorporating what is the law now. 

Mr. WALSH. M1. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state in wha} 
Supreme Court construed the language of this section ; 
written in this bill? The expression was on a differe)t 

Mr. WEBB. I do not recall the title of the case, but | ; 
it is in the ninety-sixth United States. I read it last , 

I believe the title is “In re Jackson,” in the ninety-sixti, | 
States. 

Mr. WALSH. But it is different language, 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. 

Mr. STEENERSON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentle: 

Mr. STEENERSON. To discuss the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Debate upon the amendment is exhaysed 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then I move to strike out tl. 
word. Mr. Speaker, this applies not only to ordina: 
unsealed, but it applies to sealed letters, and adds to t! 
of sealed letters that are made unmailable; sealed letter 
contain anything in violation of the provisions of is 
That seems to me to be sufficient. I doubt the wisdom n- 
cluding the werd “anarehistic,” because there is a great dex] 
of difference of opinion about what that word means. Son 
very good people advocate, simply as a social and po al 
ideal, the absence of force and government, and they have no 
intention of interfering. with the Government or doi! ul 
thing that is treasonable, aad, therefore, by adding the word 
“ anarchistic ”’ we might punish people who are not 
te do anything that is treasonable. 

With regard to the precise question involved in this amend- 
ment, I agree with the gentleman from North Carolina | M: 
Wess]. 

In the case In re Jackson, Ninety-sixth Supreme Court Ke- 
ports, where the lottery law was involved, they held t 
constitutional provision against unreasonable search 
apply to letters; that sealed letters or packages in the 
were, in the theory of the law, in the possession of thi 
and that to open them would require proceedings unk 
davit sufficient to authorize the search of a man’s privat 
dence, the very thing that is contemplated by the amen 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

In that case the court said: 


Letters and sealed packages of this kind in the mail ar 
ams from examination and inspection, except as to their \ 
orm and weight, as if they were retained by the parties fory 
them in their own domiciles. The constitutional guarant 
right of the people to be secure in their papers against ufreasona 
searches and seizures extends to their papers, thus closed against 
spection, wherever they may be. Whilst in the mail, they can 
opened and examined under like warrant, issued upon sitilar « 
affirmation, particularly describing the thing to be seized, as ts requ ed 
when papers are subjected to search in one’s own household. 
of Congress can place in the hands of officials connected \ 
Postal Bervice any authority to invade the secrecy of letters aud such 
sealed pac s mm the mati; and all regulations adopted as to mail 
matter of this kind must be in subordination to the great 
embodied in the fourth amendment to the Constitution. ' 
Whilst regulations excluding matter from the mail can not be eniorced 
in a way which would require or permit an examination into : 
or sealed packages subject to letter postage, without warrant, 
upon oath or affirmation, in the search for prohibited mati 
may be enforced upen competent evidence of their violation « 
in other ways, as from the parties receiving the letters or Pp 
or from agents depositing them in the post offices, or others « 
of the facts. 4 

So I agree with the gentleman from North Caroli! L 
Wens} that it is not necessary to adopt this amendment, | 
eause sealed letters are protected by the Constitution 0! th’ 
United States against unreasonable search and the practice 0! 
the department in regard to sealed letters is, and has bet me 
many years, not to open them; clerks or postmasters = 
entitled to open them; and the only way prosecution eal” 
successful for mailing an obscene letter that is sealed, \\'\ 
nothing on the outside to indicate its contents, or one 1! viol 
tion.of the lottery law, is for the Government to get pro” = 
to the contents of.a letter from the outside, or from some © = 
or employee, of the sender, or by the man who receives 1{, '" 


‘ > * 
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_czoe, or some one who has seen the letter to prove its con- 
The Post Office Department does not now attempt to 
cunsor the mails, so far as sealed letters are concerned, even if 
‘rr are in Violation of the law against lotteries and the send- 
~¢ obscene matter, and for this reason I do not believe it is 

, to adopt the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from pennsylvania, but I do not think that the word “ anar- 

+e” here is unnecessary. If you simply make this prohibi- 
tio against mailable matter which is in violation of this act, you 
-) as far as this act was intended to go. You are simply run- 
ce into a field that is very dangerous if you include this 
word “anarehistic,” which may be construed in many different 
ways. In the Standard Dictionary one of the definitions given 
. “An anarchist is one who advocates the absence of formal 
~-vernment as a social and political ideal.” Now, if a person 
adyocates that as an ideal, that does not mean that that is 
treasonable. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired and 
the pro forma amendment will be considered as withdrawn. 
rhere is an amendment pending offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRaHam]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to offer thar as 
» amendment to the amendment? The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
smendment offered by Mr. Crosser: Page 60, line 9, after the word 
.” strike out “or anarchistic,” and insert, after the word 
“or of a character advocating the destruction of or 


” 


tents. 


nec ssary 





an 
au 





ter”? 
cr, 


ry to the Government by violence. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last three 
words for the purpose of 
The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if his amendment is intended to be an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CROSSER. It is offered as a substitute really. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a substitute; it has nothing to do with 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
[It is an amendment to the section. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
the amendment I have offered as a proviso to this section with 
he consent of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Pennsylvania desires 
to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 
pause.} The Chair hears none. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
want to offer his amendment as a separate proposition? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amendment 
so that everybody will understand it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Crosser: Page 60, line 9, after the word 
“treasonable,” strike out “ or anarchistic,” and insert, after the word 
“character,” “or of a character advocating the destruction of or 
injury to the Government by violence.” 

Mr. CROSSER, Mr. Speaker, I offer this amendment for the 
reason that there are a great many very estimable men of high 
character, intellect, and education who advocate what they call 
philosophic anarchy. Their philesophy is of a very idealistic 
nature, and yet if this bill passes with the language in the sec- 
tion as it now stands, the writings of these men would be barred 
from the mails entirely, so that they could not send their ad- 
dresses or writings from one part of the country to another. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does the gentleman mean to say advocating 
anarchy or socialism? The gentleman said “ anarchy.” 

Mr. CROSSER. I said that there are a great many very 
estimable gentlemen of education and ability who advocate 
What they call philosophic anarchy. Their idea is that ulti- 
mately there ought not to be any government at all. I am told 
that Emerson’s ideas tended in that direction. I know a man, 
one of the briniest, finest men I know, who holds such views as 
that. He would not do harm to any person or to the Govern- 
ment, but he derives a great denl of satisfaction from his theo- 
ries. He is a very close thinker and a close reasoner. Now, it 
Seelns to me that men of that particular typ2, who possibly may 
be considered what the chairman of the committee has called 
an anarchist, will be done a great injustice by having their 
Writings and philesophy barred from the mails. What the gen- 
eden 7 Carolina had in mind I am quite certain is 
en e which advoeates violence, which advocates the violent 
on iction or overturning of the Government or injury to the 

overnment. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 


The SPEAKER. Does tl i rield? 
Mr. CROSSE ae he gentleman from Ohio yield? 
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Mr. FARR. 
body else? 

Mr. CROSSER. Not the kind to which I refer. Emerson, I 
am told, advocated a kind of anarchy and everybody knows that 
he was a very fine writer. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The philosophic anarchy that was indorsed by 
Emerson, Tolstoy, and many others was a state of society under 
whose ideai operation there was no need of government in 
restraint. 

Mr. CROSSER. That is exactly it. 

Mr. FESS. There is not any doubt but that there is that sort 
of anarchy, and yet we apply the term to “ forcible anarchy.” 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman will admit that if this bill 
in its present form is enacted into law we would prevent the 
passage of such literature as that through the mails. 

Mr. FESS. As one of these authors said, “ The ideal con- 
ception of heaven is that of anarchy.” 

Mr. CROSSHER. Yes. I do not remember the names of other 
writers at the present time, but Emerson, Thoreau, Tolstoy, are 
men often so referred to. It seems to me it would be a great 
misfortune if their writings could be barred from the muils at 
the whim of some executive officer by putting his own construc- 
tion upon it. 

Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. CROSSER. 

Mr. TOWNER. I thought perhaps it should be understood 
that Mr. Emerson never claimed to be an anarchist. The 
anarchists, however, have claimed that Emerson’s philosophy 
was in reality within the anarchistie definition. 

Mr. CROSSER. Some men take a pride in giving their writ- 
ings a label and others do not. Some like to give them the 
name “ philosophic anarchy.” Personally I am not subscribing 
to any of these doctrines, but I think, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
a dangerous thing to say, “You shall not write or say things 
except those with which I agree.” I think we are doing a great 
deal toward preventing the freedom of thought and resericting 
the liberty of expressing thought that is so necessary in a free 
Government. 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree with what the gentleman says, of 
course, but I think Mr. Emerson would be very much surprised 
if he had known that after his death he would be claimed as an 
anarchist. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser] has expired, 


Might not that type of philosophy incite some- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. TaAtnotr, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
absence, until Monday, on account of important business. 


of 


ESPIONAGE, 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 


DON] is recognizei for five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to find here a Demo- 
erat with enough love of democracy to make that motion. The 
ignorance displayed by the membership of this House on the 
subjects of socialism and anarchism is a sufficient reason for 
eliminating the words “or anarchistic” from this section. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREeENr] culled from the 
text of a long article from some publication, the character of 
which I do not know, the phrase “international revolutionary 
socialism,” and he thought that expression was so horrid, was 
so suggestive of revolution, of an immediate change by violence 
that he welcomed the adoption of this section with the phrase 
“anarchistic ” in it, because it promised to exclude from the 
mails anything dealing with “international revolutionary so- 
cialism.” His intention is good, but he is ignorant on the sub- 
ject. 1 am a believer in international revolutionary socialism. 
I believe that we are in the midst of a revolution, and that 
revolution began long ago with the organization of the first 
fighting unit on the economic and the political fields with the 
spread of intelligence among the working people. That is when 
it began. The word “revolution” does not mean violence. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
his remarks to me? 

Mr. LONDON. I was referring to the phrase “ revolutionary 
international socialism,” and it seems to me the gentleman 
was trying to convey the impression that the use of that ex- 
pression in itself constituted a violation of the law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman quite misunder- 
stoed my expression. I was merely quoting the languaye that 


The gentleman was addressing 
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the socialists had employed in the circular as being -objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
man if he believes in direct action? 


I want to ask the gentle- 


Mr. LONDON. I will take care of the lumber interests of 
the State of Washington in a minute. I will come to that. 


Now, unless I entirely misunderstood the gentleman from 
Vermont |Mr. Greene] the things that he quoted were not in 
violation of any existing law. 

Gentlemen, let me call your attention to the fundamental fact. 
I tried to make it clear yesterday. There is a world of dis- 
tinction between the philosophy of a thing and the method. 
The Ku-Klux were terrorists. They used violence, but they 
were not socialists; they were not anarchists. They had no 
distinct philosophy about the reorganization of the world. 
‘They were just Ku-Klux, using terrorism to promote the things 
they believed in. The Night Rider, fighting the Tobacco Trust, 
was a terrorist. He was not an anarchist. He was a violator 
of the law. He resorted to violence. The industrial corpora- 
tions, whether in the State of Washington or in Colorado, who 
hired gunmen against strikers were terrorists. Please draw the dis- 
tinction between method and philosophy. So far as the socialists 
are concerned, they have always and everywhere sought to pro- 
mote their cause by peaceful methods. Even Social Democrats 
of Russia, having to deal with the most autocratic Government 
in the world, pinned their faith upon education and the growth 
of a greater knowledge among the people. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Now, I ask you gentlemen to eliminate that 
phrase. It will give an opportunity to every ignorant person 
and to every little postmaster and to every man who is under 
the pressure, it may be, of the lumber interests or of some other 
interest to remove from the mail everything that will advise 
the .people to fight for their rights under the guise that they 
advocate anarchy. Make it clear that you are opposed to the 
use of the. mail for the purpose of advocating the overthrow 
of government by violence. Make it clear so that there will be 
no mistake about it. 

I call your serious attention to it, and I speak in all earnestness, 
hoping that there is enough democracy and enough love of liberty 
left here to prevent any possible abuse by a petty official, by an 
ignorant official, although he may be a well-meaning man, but 
ignorant of the rights of the common man, of the plain man. 
Do not try to suppress ideas by law. You can not do it. You 
can not accomplish it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman was in the Hall 
the other afternoon when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Eacte} read from a circular. Does the gentleman believe that 
the Government should permit that kind of a publication to be 
sent through the mails? 

Mr. LONDO?:. Representative EAGLE read only a part of the 
circular. If he wanted to challenge me to reply to him, he 
should have read the entire circular, because I do not know to 
what extent the part he did not read modified the meaning of 
the part that he did read. Anyone can understand that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONDON, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What does the gentleman say 
about this? I read from that circular again: 

In the event of conscription being forced upon the people of this 
country by the ruling class, we shall initiate a movement for the re- 
fusal of military service; moreover, we shall support by all means 
massed movements of the people organized to resist and refuse com- 
pulsory military service. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand it to be the opinion of the 
socialists that in the event of conscription being adopted they 
would immediately begin a movement for the repeal of that law, 
placing themselves clearly on a legal foundation; and they 
certainly have the right to immediately begin a movement to 
repeal an obnoxious law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
yield again? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Vermont? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will say to the 
I do not want to take out a single phrase from ‘ 
base questions upon it. That would be an unfair \ 

Mr. LONDON. Read the entire document. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I would be willing : 
the character of the document is such that it sl 
printed and circulated. 

Mr. LONDON. I am willing to trust to the ju ‘ 
gentleman from Vermont. I do not want him to bo © = 
by the word “ internationalism.” Our President has a : 
the doctrines of internationalism. We are supposed to at 
bring about internationalism in the world and j 7 
peace. [Applause.] zZ 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Let me read this: 

We call upon the working class, organized and unores 
tute strikes against the mobilization of industry and 
under the guise of which the ruling class deprives th 
civil and industrial rights; and we pledge ourselyes to o: 
support these strikes and develop them into a genera! 
movement against war and capitalism. 

Mr. LONDON. Well, people have the right to op) 
ism, and they have the right to oppose war. Had [ a: 
the policy of using revolutionary methods to oppose 
had I agreed with that policy, I would not have « 
attendance on the floor of Congress. I believe th 
ing the people and by reaching the masses we wou): 
impossible. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There is one thing ; 
wish to refer to, if the gentleman will permit nm. 
his time. f 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. t] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Here is a pledze wi 
asked to sign and send to headquarters: 


I, the undersigned, solemnly protesting against the w 
the country of my birth (or adoption) being caught in ¢ 
of militarism, will refuse to render any kind of military 
informed that 10,000 male citizens of the United Stat: f 
have declared their intention to become citizens), ol d 
18 and 45, have signed this pledge. 


Mr. LONDON. I do not hesitate to say that I « 1 
this prograin, because I can not advise another man to co | 0 
which I would not do. That is why even against unjust : V 
and even against capitalism I believe that there ’ a 
remedy, and that is more knowledge on the part of ¢ ’ ( 
If there had been a majority of socialists in this Congress | 
would have been no declaration of war. With a majority of i 
Democrats and Republicans, the people got what they voted for 

Mr. CROSSER. Would not what has been read by 1! f 
man from Vermont be prohibited by the language of the amend: i 
ment. anyhow? 

Mr. LONDON. It would, undoubtedly. 

The SPEAKER. Debate on this amendment is ex!iiusied ' 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recoenized 


rent ’ md 
Bel ‘ ‘ ¥ 


1 docy je 
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for five minutes. : 
Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I think the amendmen 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] should be adopted. I ) 


do not believe you will suppress either socialism or anarchy 
by endeavoring by law to stop people from talking about them 
The English Government permits people always to talk abou 
what they please, and when you permit men to say what the 
please frequently you disgust people with what they have sad, 
and frequently by the very absence of Jaw you get the thing) 
would not accomplish by the enactment of law. [I hiayve bo ja 
tience with the idea that because some of us voted against col 
scription we ought not to give our whole soul, heart, mind, a 
body to enabling the President of the United States to get t 
diers necessary to fight this war. I do not suppose at) 
this House was more opposed to conscription than I was. I vote 
against the whole bill, because it had conscription in if, but! 
majority of the Members of the House disagreed \ 
whatever may be the final outcome, I trust that Cousvress | 
have the courage, when the war is over, to break up the stil ing 
army and go back to peace strength. I have been siruc oe 
large standing army, but notwithstanding that fact [ now stand 
absolutely where every man ought to stand—square!y houine © 
Army and Navy—in order that we may get the very 'est \!") 
possible and in the very quickest method under thc 
you gentlemen will vote for when the amendment is 
But, Mr. Speaker, I rose for the purpose of askil< | 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by primis one 
the most marvelous documents ever written by the | 
upon free speech and free press. That is the marvelous — 
of John Milton, called the Areopagitica, said to be the — 
magnificent document ever written upon this subject 1) ™ 
entire annals of English literature. 


ment 


most 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unzni- 
nang eonsent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there ob- 
ection? aetals 

Thore Vv no objection. 

T » document is as follows: 

AREOPAGITICA, 
{By John Milton.] 
They who te states and governors of the commonwealth 


‘their speech, high court of parliament, or wanting such 
n a private condition, write that which they foresee 
advance the public good; I suppose them, as at the begin- 
of no mean endeavour, not a little altered and moved in- 
wily in their minds; some with doubt of what will be the 
' of what will be the censure; some 


“ess ft 


xs. others with fear 

hope, others with confidence of what they have to speak. 
| me perhaps each of these dispositions, as the subject was 
nereon 1 entered, may have at other times variously affected ; 
ud likely might in these foremost expressions now also dis- 


i 


\y 


which of them swayed most, but that the very attempt of | 


thus made, and the thought of whom it hath 
recourse to, hath got the power within me to a passion, far 
more welcome than incidental to a preface. 

Which though I stay not to confess ere any ask, I shall be 


s address 


blameless, if it be no other than the joy and gratulation which 
+ brings to all who wish to promote their country’s liberty; 
ereof this whole discourse proposed will be a certain testi- 
if not a trophy. For this is not the liberty which we can 

. that no grievance ever should arise in the commonwealth ; 

hat Jet no man in this world expect; but when complaints are 
heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then is 


the utmost bound of eivil liberty obtained that wise men look 
Yo which if I now manifest, by the very sound of this 





which I shall utter, that we are already in good part arrived, | 


} 


aud yet from such a steep disadvantage of tyranny and super- 
tition grounded into our principles as was beyond the man- 
wod of a Roman recovery, it will be attributed first, as is most 
lue, to the strong assistance of God, our deliverer; next, to 
ur faithful guidanee and undaunted wisdom, lords and com- 
nons of England. Neither is it in God’s esteem the diminution 
of his glory when honourable things are spoken of good men and 
worthy magistrates; which if I now first should begin to do, 
fier so fair a progress of your laudable deeds, and such a long 
bligement upon the whole realm to your indefatigable virtues, 
I might be justly reckoned among the tardiest and the unwill- 
ingest of them that praise ye. 

Nevertheless there being three prineipal things without which 
all praising is but courtship and flattery: First, when that only 
is praised which is solidly worth praise; next, when greatest 
likelihoods are brought that such things are truly and really 
in those persons to whom they are ascribed; the other, when he 
who praises, by shewing that sueh his actual persuasion is of 
whom he writes, can demonstrate that he flatters not; the 
former two of these I have heretofore endeavoured, rescuing the 
employment from him who went about to impair your merits 
With a trivial and malignant encomium; the latter as belonging 
chiefly to mine own acquittal, that whom I so extolled I did 
not flatter, hath been reserved opportunely to this occasion. 
Por he who freely magnifies what hath been nobly done, and 
fears not to declare as freely what might be done better, gives 
ye the best covenant of his fidelity ; and that his loyalest affec- 
tion and his hope waits on your proceedings. His highest 
praising is not flattery, and his plainest advice is a kind of 
praising; for though I should affirm and hold by arzument that 
it would fare better with truth, with learning, and the eommon- 
wealth, if one of your published orders, which I should name, 


Were called in; yet at the same time it could not but much | 


reound to the lustre of your mild and equal government, 
Wienas private persons are hereby animated to think ye better 
piewsed with publie advice than other statists have been de- 
lighted heretofore with public flattery. And men will then see 
what difference there is between the magnanimity of a triennial 
ee and that jealous haughtiness of prelates and cabin 
. a ors that usurped of late, whenas they shall observe ye 
neh ao of your victories and successes more gently brook- 
which oy exceptions against a voted order than other courts, 
tation i _broduced nothing worth memory but the weak osten- 
lon of wealth, would have endured the least signified dislike 
a sudden proelamation. 
a a thus far presume upon the meek demeanour of 
emer aan gentie greatness, lords and commons, as what 
might defe, : d order hath directly said, that to gainsay, I 
ert os _myself with ease, if any should accuse me of be 
find ye ene did they but know how much better I 
Greece th i it to imitate the old and elegant humanity of 
‘an the barbaric pride of a Hunnish and Norwegian 
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stateliness. And out of those ages to whose polite wisdom and 
letters we owe that we are not yet Goths and Jutlanders, I 
could name him who from his private house wrote that dis- 
course to the parliament of Athens that persuades them to 
change the form of democracy which was then established. 
Such honour was done in those days to men who professed the 
study of wisdom and eloquence, not only in their own country 
but in other lands, that cities and signiories heard them gladly, 
and with great respect, if they had aught in public to admonish 
the state. Thus did Dion Pruseus, a stranger and a private 
orator, counsel the Rhodians against a former edict; and I 
abound with other like examples, which to set here would be 
superfluous. But if from the industry of a life wholly dedi- 
cated to studious labours, and those natural endowments haply 
not the worst for two and fifty degrees of northern latitude, so 
much must be derogated as to count me not equal to any of 
those who had this privilege, I would obtain to be thought no 
so inferior as yourselves are superior to the most of them who 
received their counsel; and how far you excel them, be assured 
lords and communs, there can no greater testimony appear than 
when your prudent spirit acknowledges and obeys the voice of 
reason, from what quarter soever it be heard speaking; and 
renders ye as willing to repeat any act of your own setting 
forth as any set forth by your predecessors. 

If ye be thus resolved, as it were injury to thin! 


nk ye were 
not, I know not what should withhold me from presenting ye 
with a fit instance wherein to shew both that love of truth 


which ye eminently profess, and that uprightness of your judg- 
ment which is not wont to be partial to yourselves; by judging 
over again that order which ye have ordained “to regulate 
printing: that no book, pamphlet, or paper shall be henceforth 
printed, unless the same be first approved and licensed by such, 
or at least one of such, as shall be thereto appointed.” For that 
part which preserves justly every man’s copy to himself, or 


| provides for the poor, I touch not; only wish they be not made 


pretences to abuse and persecute honest and painful men who 
offend not in either of these particulars. But that other clause 
of licensing books, which we thought had died with his brother 
quadrangesimal and matrimonial when the prelates expired, I 
shall now attend with such a homily as shall lay before ye, 
first, the inventors of it to be those whom ye will be loath to 
own; next, what is to be thought in general of reading, what- 
ever sort the books be; and that this order avails nothing to 
the suppressing of scandalous, seditious, and libellous books, 
which were mainly intended to be suppressed. Last, that it 
will be primely to the discouragement of all learning, and 
the stop of truth, not only by disexercising and blunting our 
abilities in what we know already, but by hindering and crop- 
ping the discovery that might be yet further made, both in 
religious and civil wisdom. 

I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
church and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves, as well as men; and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors; for 
books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I know 
they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabu- 
lous dragon’s teeth: and being sown up and down, may chance 
to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless 
wariness be used, as good almost kill a man kill a good 
book: who kills a map kills a reasonable ereature, God’s image ; 
but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man 
burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious life blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof, 
perhaps, there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do not 
oft recover the toss of a rejected truth, for the want of which 
whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, 
What perseeution ve raise against the living labours of publie 
men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and 
stored up in books; since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom; and if it extend to 
the whole impressien, a kind of massacre, whereof the execu- 
tion ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at 
the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself; slays 
an immortality rather than a life. But lest I should be con 
demned of introducing licence while I oppose licensing, [I refuse 
not the pains to be so much historical as will serve to shew 
what hath been done by ancient and famous comimonwealths 
against this disorder, till the very time that this project of 
licensing crept out of the inquisition, was catched up by our 
prelates, and hath caught some of our presbyters. 
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In Athens, where books and wits were ever busier than in any 
other part of Greece, I find but only two sorts of writings which 
the magistrate cared to take notice of; those either blasphe- 
mous and atheistical, or libellous. Thus the books of Protagoras 
were by the judges of Areopagus commanded to be burnt, and 
himself banished the territory for a discourse begun with his 
confessing not to know “ whether there were gods, or whether 
not.” And against defaming, it was agreed that none should 
be traduced by name, as was the manner of Vetus Comeedia, 
whereby we may guess how they censured libelling; and this 
course was quick enough, as Cicero writes, to quell both the 
desperate wits of other atheists, and the open way of defaming, 
as the event showed. Of other sects and opinions, though tend- 
ing to voluptuousness, and the denying of divine Providence, 
they took no heed. Therefore we do not read that either Epi- 
curus, or that libertine school of Cyrene, or what the Cynic im- 
pudence uttered, was ever questioned by the laws. Neither is it 
recorded that the writings of those old comedians were sup- 
pressed, though the acting of thera were forbid; and that Plato 
commended the reading of Aristophanes, the loosest of them 
all, to his royal scholar Dionysius, is commonly known, and may 
be excused, if holy Chrysostom, as is reported, nightly studied 
so much the same author, and had the art to cleanse a scurrilous 
vehemence into the style of a rousing sermon. 

That other leading city of Greece, Lacedzemon, considering 
that Lycurgus their lawgiver was so addicted to elegant 
learning as to have been the first that brought out of Ionia the 
scattered works of Homer, and sent the poet Thales from Crete, 
to prepare and mollify the Spartan surliness with his smooth 
songs and odes, the better to plant among them law and civility; 
it is to be wondered how museless and unbookish they were, mind- 
ing nought but the feats of war. There needed no licensing of 
books among them, for they disliked all but their own laconic 
apophthegms, and took a slight occasion to chase Archilochus 
out of their city, perhaps for composing in a higher strain than 
their own soldiery ballads and roundels could reach to; or if it 
were for his broad verses, they were not therein so cautious 
but they were as dissolute in their promiscuous conversing; 
whence Euripides affirms, in Andromache, that their women 
were all unchaste. ' 

This much may give us light after what sort of books were 
prohibited among the Greeks. The Romans also for many ages 
trained up only to a military roughness, resembling most the 
Lacedemonian guise, knew of learning little but what their 
twelve tables and the pontific college with their augurs and 
flamens taught them in religion and law; so unacquainted with 
other learning that when Carneades and Critolaus, with the stoic 
Diogenes, coming ambassadors to Rome, took thereby occasion 
to give the city a taste of their philosophy, they were suspected 
for seducers by no less a man than Cato the Censor, who moved 
it in the senate to dismiss them speedily, and to banish all such 
Attie babblers out of Italy. But Scipio and others of the noblest 
senators withstood him and his old Sabine austerity ; honoured 
and admired the men; and the censor himself at last, in his old 
age, fell to the study of that whereof before he was so scrupu- 
lous. And yet, at the same time, Neevius and Plautus, the first 
Latin comedians, had filled the city with all the borrowed scenes 
of Menander and Philemon. Then began to be considered there 
also what was to be done to libellous books and authors; for 
Nevius was quickly cast into prison for his unbridled pen, and 
released by the tribunes upon his recantation: we read also 
that libels were burnt, and the makers punished, by Augustus. 

The like severity, no doubt, was used, if aught were impiously 
written against their esteemed gods. Except in these two 
points, how the world went in books the magistrate kept no 
reckoning. And therefore Lucretius, without impeachment, 
versifies his Epicurism to Memmius, and had the honour to be 
set forth the second time by Cicero, so great a father of the 
commonwealth; although himself disputes against that opinion 
in his own writings. Nor was the satirical sharpness or naked 
plainness of Lucilius, or Catullus, or Flaccus, by any order 
prohibited. And for matters of state, the story of Titus Livius, 
though it extolled that part which Pompey held, was not there- 
fore suppressed by Octavius Ceesar, of the other faction. But 
that Naso was by him banished in his old age for the wanton 
poems of his youth, was but a mere covert of state over some 
secret cause; and besides, the books were neither banished nor 
called in. From hence we shall meet with little else but 
tyranny in the Roman empire, that we may not marvel if not 
so often bad as good books were silenced. I shall therefore 


deem to have been large enough, in producing what among the 
ancients was punishable to write, save only which, all other 
arguments were free to treat on. 

By this time the emperors were become Christians, whose 
discipline in this point I do net find to have been more severe 
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than was formerly in practice. The books of th, 
took to be grand heretics were examined, ref i 
demned in the general councils; and not till t] ni 
hibited, or burnt, by authority of the emperor , 
writings of heathen authors, unless they were pl: 
against Christianity, as those of Porphyrius and 
met with no interdict that can be cited, till abou: 
in a Carthaginian council, wherein bishops the 
forbid to read the books of Gentiles, but heresic 
read; while others long before them, on the cont; 
more the books of heretics than of Gentiles. 4 
primitive councils and bishops were wont only to , 
books were not commendable, passing no further 
it to each one’s conscience to read or to lay }) 
year 800,-is observed already by Padre Paolo. 
masker of the Trentine council. After which tir: 
Rome, engrossing what they pleased of political 1 ( 
own hands, extended their dominion over men’s « 
had before over their judgments, burning and pro) , 1 
read what they fancied not; yet sparing in their « : 
the books not many which they so dealt with: til! 
Fifth, by his bull, not only prohibited, but was +! 
excommunicated the reading of heretical books: f: 
time Wicklef and Husse growing terrible were t)\ 
drove the papal court to a stricter policy of prohibit 
course Leo the Tenth and his successors follow 
council of Trent and the Spanish inquisition, en; Ne toe | 
gether, brought forth or perfected those cataloey ( | 
purging indexes that rake through the entrails of | 
good author with a violation worse than any could 
to his tomb. 

Nor did they stay in matters heretical, but any 
was not to their palate, they either condemned in : 
or had it straight into the new purgatory of an i: 
up the measure of encroachment, their last invent 
ordain that no book, pamphlet, or paper should be | 
if St. Peter had bequeathed them the keys of the )) 
well as of Paradise) unless it were approved and lic 
the hands of two or three gluttonous friars. For ce 


“Let the chancellor Cini be pleased to see if in this pr 
“contained aught that may withstand the printin: 

* Vincent Rabatta, Vicar of F 
have seen this present work, and find nothing 
“Catholic faith and good manners: in witness 
* given, &c. 
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*“ Nicol) Cini, Chancellor 


“Attending the precedent relation, it is allowed that 
“work of Davanzati may be printed. te, 
“Tt may be printed, July 15. 
“Friar Simon Mompei d’Amelia, Chancellor of the I! 
in 
Sure they have a conceit, if he of the bottomless | 
long since broke prison, that this quadruple exorcis! 
him down. I fear their next design will be to get 
custody the licensing of that which they say Claud 
but went not through with. Vouchsafe to see anot! 
forms, the Roman stamp :— 
‘“Imprimatur, If it seem good to the reverend mast 
Palace. 
* Belcastro, \ 
“ Imprimatur,” 
“Friar Nicold, Rodolphi, Master of the Io! 
Sometimes five imprimaturs are seen together, di 
in the piazza of one titlepage, complimenting and du 
to other with their shaven reverences, whether the « 
stands by in perplexity at the foot of his episile, + 
press or to the sponge. These are the pretty respons 
are the dear antiphonies, that so bewitched of late 
and their chaplains with the goodly echo they mad 
sotted us to the gay imitation of a lordly imprimatu! 
Lambeth-house, another from the west end of Paul's; + 
romanizing, that the word of command still was se! 
Latin; as if the learned grammatical pen that wrot: 
cast no ink without Latin; or perhaps, as they thous! 
no vulgar tongue was worthy to express the pure © 
imprimatur; but rather, as I hope, for that our I 
language of men ever famous and foremost in the achi 
of liberty, will not easily find servile letters enow tv 
a dictatory presumption Englished. ae 
And thus ye have the inventors and the oris! 
licensing ripped up and drawn as lineally as any |)" 
have it not, that can be heard of, from,any ancic 
polity, or church, nor by any statute left us by ow 
elder or later; nor from the modern custom of an) 
city or church abroad; but from the most anti-christ 
and the most tyrannous inquisition that ever nq 
then books were ever as freely admitted into the wo 
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nirth: the issue of the brain was no more stifled than the 
of the womb: no envious Juno sat cross-legged over the 
natty of any man’s intellectual offspring; but if it proved a 
oi ster, who denies but that it was justly burnt, or sunk into 
‘ho sea? But that a book, in worse condition than a peccant 
») should be to stand before a jury ere it be born to the world, 
undergo yet in darkness the judgment of Radamanth and his 
eyes, ere it can pass the ferry backward into light, was 
eard before, till that mysterious iniquity, provoked and 
at the first entrance of reformation, sought out new 

os and new hells wherein they might include our books 
n the number of their damned. And this was the 

rsel so officiously snatched up and so illfavouredly imi- 


rare ¢ : 
toted by our inquisiturient bishops, and the attendant minorites, 
their chaplains. That ye like not now these most certain authors 


of this licensing order, and that all sinister intention was far 
from your thoughts when ye were importuned the pass- 
ing it, all men who know the integrity of your actions, and how 
ve honour truth, will clear ye readily. 

But some will say, what though the inventors were bad, the 
thing for all that may be good. It may be so; yet if that thing 
be no such deep invention, but obvious and easy for any man 
to light on, and yet best and wisest commonwealths through 
all a and occasions have forborne to use it, and falsest 
seducers and oppressors of men were the first who took it up, 
and to no other purpose -but to obstruct and hinder the first 

nproach of reformation; I am of those who believe, it will be a 
harder alchymy than Lullius ever knew, to sublimate any good 
such an invention. Yet this only is what I request 
to cain from this reason, that it may be held a dangerous anu 
suspicious fruit, as certainly it deserves, for the tree that bore 

until IT can dissect one by one the properties it has. but I 
have first to finish, as was propounded, what is to be thought 

general of reading books, whatever sort they be, and whether 
be more the benefit or the harm that thence proceeds. 

Not to insist upon the examples of Moses, Daniel, and F'aul, 
who were skilful in all the learning of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
and Greeks, which could not probably be without reading their 
books of all sorts, in Paul especially, who thought it no defile- 
ment to insert into holy scripture the sentences of three Greek 
poets, and one of them a tragedian; the question was notwith- 
standing sometimes controverted among the primitive doctors, 
but with great odds on that side which affirmed it both lawful 
and profitable, as was then evidently perceived, when Julian 
the Apostate, and subtlest enemy to our faith, made a decree 
forbidding Christians the study of heathen learning; for, said 
he, they wound us with our own weapons, and with our own arts 
and sciences they overcome us. And indeed the Christians were 
put so to their shifts by this crafty means, and so much in 
danger to decline into all ignorance, that the two Apollinarii 
were fain, as a Man may say, to coin all the seven liberal 
sciences out of the Bible, reducing it into divers forms of ora- 
tions, poems, dialogues, even to the calculating of a new Chris- 
tian grammar. 

But, saith the historian Soerates, the providence of God pro- 
vided better than the industry of Apollinarius and his son, by 
taking away that illiterate law with the life of him who devised 
it. So great an injury they then held it to be deprived of 
Hellenic learning; and thought it a persecution more under- 
mining and seeretly decaying the church than the open cruelty 
of Devius or Diocletian. And perhaps it was with the same 
politic drift that the devil whipt St. Jerome in a lenten dream, 
lor reading Cicero; or else it was a phantasm, bred by the 
I For had an angel been his 
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‘ever which had then seized him. 
discipliner, unless it were for dwelling too much on Ciceronian- 
isins, and had chastised the reading, not the vanity, it had been 
Plainly partial, first, to correct him for grave Cicero, and not 
for scurril Plautus, whom he confesses to have been reading not 
long before; next to correct him only, and let so many more 
ancient fathers wax old in those pleasant and florid studies, 
without the lash of such a tutoring apparition; insomuch that 
Basil tea hes how some good use may be made of Margites, a 
Sportful poem, not now extant, writ by Homer; and why noi 
then ot Morgante, an Italian romance much to the same purpose ? 
But if it he agreed we shall be tried by visions, there is a vision 
ae by Eusebius, far ancienter than this tale of Jerome, to 
'e hun Lustochium, and besides, has nothing of a fever in it. 
ye Alexandrinus was, about the year 240, 2 person of 
erent Name in the church for piety and learning, who had wont 
rh ‘inself much against heretics, by being conversant in 
OOKS; until a certain presbyter laid it scrupulously to his 
how he durst venture himself among those defiling 
lhe worthy man, loath to give offence, fell into a 
With himself, what was to be thought ; when suddenly 
it from Ged (it is his own epistle that so avers it) 
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confirmed him in these words: “ Read any books whatever come 
to thy hands, for thou art sufficient both to judge aright and to 
examine each matter.” To this revelation he assented the sooner, 
as he confesses, because it was answerable to that of the apostle 
to the Thessalonians: “ Prove all things, hold fast that whieh 
is good.” 

.And he might have added another remarkable saying of the 
same author: “ To the pure, all things are*pure;” not only meats 
and drinks, but all kind of knowledge, whether of good or evil: 
the knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the books, if the 
will and conscience be not defiled. For books are as meat and 
viands are; some of good, some of evil substance; and yet God in 
that unapocryphal vision said without exception, “ Rise, Peter, 
kill and eat ;” leaving the choice to each man’s discretion. Whole- 
some meats to a vitiated stomach differ little or nothing from 
unwholesome; and best books to a naughty mind are not unap 
plicable to occasions of evil. Bad meats will scarce breed good 
nourishment in the healthiest concoction; but herein the differ 
ence is of bad books, that they to a discreet and judicious reader 
serve in many respects to discover, to confute, to forewarn, 
and to illustrate. Whereof what better witness can ye expect I 
should produce, than one of your own now sitting in parliament 
the chief of learned men reputed in this land, Mr. Selden; whose 
volume of natural and national laws proves, not only by great 
authorities brought together, but by exquisite reasons and the- 
orems almost mathematically demonstrative, that all opinions, 
yea, errors, known, read, and collated, are of main service and 
assistance toward the speedy attainment of what is truest. 

I conceive, therefore, that when God did enlarge the universal 
diet of man’s body, (saving ever the rules of temperance,) he 
then also, as before, left arbitrary the dieting and repasting of 
our minds ; as wherein every mature man might have to exercise 
his own leading capacity. How great a virtue is temperance, 
how much of moment through the whole life of man! Yet God 
commits the managing so great a trust, without particular law or 


prescription, wholly to the demeanour of every grownman. And 
therefore when he himself tabled the Jews from heaven, that 
omer, which was every man’s daily portion of manna, is com- 


puted to have been more than might have well sufficed the hearti- 
est feeder thrice as many meals. For those actions which enter 
into a man, rather than issue out of him, and therefore defile 
not, God uses not to captivate under a perpetual childhood of 
prescription, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be his own 
chooser; there were but little work left for preaching, if law 
and compulsion should grow so fast upon those things which 
heretofore were governed only by exhortation. Solomon in- 
forms us that much reading is a weariness to the flesh; but 
neither he nor other inspired author tells us that such or such 
reading is unlawful; yet certainly had God thought good to 
limit us herein, it had been much more expedient to have told 
us what was unlawful than what was wearisome. 

As for the burning of those Ephesian books by St. Paul's 
converts; it is replied, the books were magic, the Syriac so 
renders them. It was a private act, a voluntary act, and leaves 
us to a voluntary imitation: the men in remorse burnt 
books which were their own; the magistrate by this example 
is not appointed ; these men practised the books, another might 
perhaps have read them in some sort usefully. Good and evil 
we know in the field of this world grow up together almost 
inseparably ; and the knowledge of good is so involved and inter- 
woven with, the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning re- 
semblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds 
which were imposed upon Psyche as an incessant labour to cull 
out and sort asunder, were not more intermixed. It was 
out the rind of one apple tasted that the knowledge of good and 
evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped forth into the world. 
And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into of knowing 
good and evil; that is to say, of Knowing good by evil. 

As therefore the state of man now is, what wisdom can there 
be to choose, what continence to forbear, without the knowledge 
of evil? He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her 
baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distin- 
guish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true 
warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that im- 
mortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. As- 
suredly we bring not innocence into the world, we bring impurity 
much rather; that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what 
is contrary. That virtue therefore which is but a youngling in the 
contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice proim- 
ises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
pure; her whiteness is but an excremental whiteness ; 
the reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser, (whom I dare 
be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, ) 
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describing true temperance under the person of Guion, brings 
him in with his palmer through the cave of Mammon, and the 
bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know, and yet 
abstain. 

Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is in this 
world so necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and 
the scanning of error to the confirmation of truth, how can we 
more safely, and with less danger, scout into the regions of sin 
and falsity, than by reading all manner of tractates, and hear- 
ing all manner of reason? And this is the benefit which may 
be had of books promiscuously read. But of the harm that 
may result hence, three kinds are usually reckoned. First, is 
feared the infection that may spread; but then, all human 
learning and controversy in religious points must remove out 
of the world, yea, the sible itself ; for that ofttimes relates blas- 
phemy not nicely, it deseribes the carnal sense of wicked men 
not unelegantly, it brings in holiest men passionately murmur- 
ing against Providence through all the arguments of Epicurus: 
in other great disputes it answers dubiously and darkly to the | 
common reader; and ask a Talmudist what ails the modesty 
of his marginal Keri, that Moses and all the prophets cannot 
persuade him to pronounce the textual Chetiv. For these 
causes we all know the Bible itself put by the papist into the 
first rank of prohibited books. The ancientest fathers must be 
next removed, as Clement of Alexandria, and that FEusebian 
book of evangelic preparation, transmitting our ears through 
a hoard of heathenish obscenities to receive the gospel. Who 
finds not that Irenzeus, Hpiphanius, Jerome, and others discover 
more heresies than they well confute, and that oft for heresy 
which is the truer opinion? 

Nor boots it to say for these, and all the heathen writers of 
greatest infection, if it must be thought so, with whom is bound 
up the life of human learning, that they wrote in an unknown 
tongue, so long as we are sure those languages are known as 
well to the worst of men, who are both most able and most 
diligent to instil the poison they suck, first into the courts of 
princes, acquainting them with the choicest delights, and criti- 
cisms of sin. As perhaps did that Petronius, whom Nero called 
his arbiter, the master of his revels; and that notorious ribald 
of Arezzo, dreaded and yet dear to the Italian courtiers. I 
name not him, for posterity’s sake, whom Henry the Eighth 
named in merriment his vicar of hell. By which compendious 
way all the contagion that foreign books can infuse will find 
a passage to the people far easier and shorter than an Indian 
voyage, though it could be sailed either by the north of Cataio 
eastward or of Canada westward, while our Spanish licensing 
gags the English press never so severely. 

But, on the other side, that infection which is from books of 
controversy in religion is more doubtful and dangerous to the 
learned than to the ignorant; and yet those books must be per- 
mitted untouched by the licenser. It will be hard to instance 
where any ignorant man hath been ever seduced by any papistical 
book in English, unless it were commended and expounded to 
him by some of that clergy; and indeed all such tractates, 
whether false or true, are as the prophecy of Isaiah was to the 
eunuch, not to be understood without a guide. But of our priests 
and doctors how many have been corrupted by studying the 
comments of Jesuits and Sorbonists, and how fast they could 
transfuse that corruption into the people, our experience is both 
Jate and sad. It is not forgot since the acute and distinct Ar- 
minius was perverted merely by the perusing of a nameless dis- 
course written at Delft, which at first he took in hand to confute. 

Seeing therefore that those books, and those in great abund- 
ance, which are likeliest to taint both life and doctrine, cannot 
be suppressed without the fall of learning and of all ability in 
disputation, and that these books of either sort are most and 
soonest catching to the learned, (from whom to the common peo- 
ple whatever is heretical or dissolute may quickly be conveyed, ) 
and that evil manners are as perfectly learnt without books a 
thousand other ways which cannot be stopped, and evil doctrine 
not with books can propagate, except a teacher guide, which he 
might also do without writing, and so beyond prohibiting; I 
am not able to unfold hew this cautelous enterprise of licensing 
can be exempted from ‘the number of vain and impossible at- 
tempts. And he who were pleasantly disposed could not well 
avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man who thought 
to pound up the crows by shutting his park gate. 

Besides another inconvenience, if learned men be the first re- 
eeivers out of books, and dispreaders both of vice and error, 
how shall the licensers themselves be confided in, unless we can 
confer upon them, or they assume to themselves, above all others 
in the land, the grace of infallibility and uncorruptedness? And 
again, if it be true that a wise man, like a good refiner, can 
gather gold out of the drossiest volume, and that a fool will be a 
fool with the best book, yea, or without book ; there ‘is no reason 
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that we should deprive a wise man of any advant 
wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a fool tha; 
restrained will be no hindrance to his folly. For if +) 
be so much exactness always used to keep that from 
is unfit for his reading, we should, in the judgment , 
not only but of Solomon and of our Saviour, not you, 
good precepts, and by consequence not willingly gy) 
good books; as being certain that a wise man will . 
use of an idle pamphlet than a fool will do of sacred « 
It is next alleged, that we must not expose ourse Iv S 
tions without necessity, and next to that, not em yp 
in vain things. To both these objections one answer 
out of the grounds already laid, that to all men 
are not temptations, nor vanities; but useful drue 
rials wherewith to temper and compose effective 
medicines, which man’s life cannot want. The res; 
dren and childish men, who have not the art to «». 
| prepare these working minerals, well may be exhorted 
| bear; but hindered forcibly they cannot be, by all tl 
ing that sainted inquisition could ever yet contri, 
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what I promised to deliver next: that this order 0; 


conduces nothing to the end fer which it was frame |: 
almost prevented me by being clear already while + 
hath been explaining. See the ingenuity of Truth, w) 
she gets a free and willing hand, opens herself fast 
the pace of method and discourse can overtake her. |; 
task which I began with, to shew that no nation, or w 
tuted state, if they valued books at all, did ever use ¢| 
of licensing; and it might be answered, that this is ; 
prudence lately discovered. 

To which I return, that as it was a thing slight and 
to think on, so if it had been difficult to find out, there wanted 
not among them long since who suggested such a course: whi 
they not following leave us a pattern ef their judement tha: 
it was not the not knowing, but the not approving, which was 
the cause of their not using it. Plato, a man of high 0 
indeed, but least of all for his Commonwealth, in the }) ‘ 
his laws, which no city ever yet received, fed his fancy wit 
making many edicts to his airy burgomasters, which the. 
otherwise admire him wish had been rather buried and & 
cused in the genial cups of an academic night sitting. by 
which laws he seems to tolerate no kind of learning, but by 
unalterable decree, consisting most of practical traditions, to 
the attainment whereof a library of smaller bulk than 
own dialogues would be abundant. And there also enacts, thin 
no poet should so much as read to any private man what he 
had written until the judges and law keepers had seen it and 
allowed it; but that Plato meant this law pec levi | to that 
commonwealth which he had imagined, and to no other, is evi- 
dent. Why was he not else a lawgiver to himself, but a trans 
gressor, and to be expelled by his own magistrates, both for the 
wanton epigrams and dialogues which he made, and his perpetual 
reading of Sophron Mimus and Aristophanes, books of gross- 
est infamy; and also for commending the latter of them 
though he were the malicious libeller of his chief friends, to | 
read by the tyrant Dionysius, who had little need of such tras! 
to spend his time on? But that he knew this licensing of pocis 
had reference and dependence to many other provisoes a 

set down in his fancied republic, which in this world could ha 
no place; and so neither he himself, nor any magistrate or city, 
ever imitated that course, which, taken apart from those otlier 
collateral injunctions, must needs be vain and fruitless. 

For if they fell upon one kind of strictness, unless their car 
were-equal to regulate all other things of like aptness to cor 
rupt the mind, that single endeavour they knew would be but @ 
fond labour ; to shut and fortify one gate against corruption. and 
be necessitated to leave others round about wide open. tf we 
think to regulate printing, thereby to rectify manners, we lus! 
regulate all recreations and pastimes, all that is delight! ‘ul to 
man. No music must be heard, no song be set or sung, bul what 
is grave and Doric. There must be licensing dancers. tliat 10 
gesture, motion, or deportment be taught our youth, but = at 
by their allowance shall be thought honest; for such Plato w: 


} 


provided of. It will ask more than the work of twenty licensers, 


to examine all the lutes, the violins, and the guitars in ever) 
house; they must not be suffered to prattle as the) do, but 
must be licensed what they may say. Andrwho shal! silence all 


the airs and madrigals that whisper softness in chambers’ te 
windows also, and the balconies, must be thought on; there non 


shrewd books with dangerous frontispieces set to sale: Wics!! . 
prohibit them, shall twenty licensers? The viliages «!so lus 
have their visitors to inquire what lectures the baz} )° 
the rebec reads, even to the baHatry and the gamui 

municipal fiddler, for these are the countryman’s Aread 
his monte mayors. 


and 
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Next, what more national corruption, for which England 
years ill abroad, than household gluttony? Who shall be the 
voctors of our daily rioting? And what shall be done to inhibit 
the-multitudes that frequent those houses where drunkenness is 
cold and harboured? Our garments also should be referred to 
the licensing of some more sober work masters, to see them 
( it into a less wanton garb. Who shall regulate all the mixed 
~onversation of our youth, male and female together, as is the 
ochion of this country? Who shall still appoint what shall be 
aigeoursed, What presumed, and no further? Lastly, who shall 
‘hid and separate all idle resort, all evil company? These 
thing will be, and must be; but how they shall be least hurtful, 
how least enticing, herein consists the grave and governing 
wisdom of a state. 

To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Utopian 
polities, Which never can be drawn into use, will not mend our 
condition; but to ordain wisely as in this world of evil, in the 
midst whereof God hath placed us unavoidably. Nor is it 
Plato’s licensing of books will do this, which necessarily pulls 
along with it so many other kinds of licensing as will make us 
ol! both ridiculous and weary, and yet frustrate; but those un- 
ten, or at least unconstraining laws of virtuous education, 
religious and civil nurture, which Plato there mentions as the 
ponds and ligaments of the commonwealth, the pillars and the 
custuiners of every written statute; these they be which will 
bear chief sway in such matters as these, when all licensing will 
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e easily eluded. Impunity and remissness for certain are the 
ane of a commonwealth; but here the great art lies, to dis- 
cern in what the law is to bid restraint and punishment, and 
in what things persuasion only is to work. If every action 
which is good or evil in man at ripe years were to be under 
pittance, prescription, and compulsion, what were virtue but a 
name, What praise could be then due to well doing, what 
cramerey to be sober, just, or continent? 

Many there be that complain of divine Providence for suffer- 
ing Adan to transgress. Foolish tongues! When God gave him 
reason He gave him freedom to choose, for reason is but choos- 
ing; he had been else a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as 
he is in the motions (puppet shows). We ourselves esteem 
not of that obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force; God 
therefore left him free, set before him a provoking object ever 
almost in his eyes; herein consisted his merit, herein the 
right of his reward, the praise of his abstinence. Wherefore did 
he create passions within us, pleasure roundabout us, but that 
these rightly tempered are the very ingredients of virtue? 
They are not skilful considerers of human things who imagine 
to remove sin by removing the matter of sin; for, besides that 
it is a huge heap increasing under the very act of diminishing, 
though some part of it may for a time be withdrawn from some 
persons, it cannot from all, in such a universal thing as books 
ire; and when this is done, yet the sin remains entire. Though 
ye take from a covetous man all his treasure, he has yet one 
jewel left, ye cannot bereave him of his covetousness. Banish 
all objects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest discipline 
that can be exercised in any hermitage, ye cannot make them 
chaste that came not thither so: such great care and wisdom is 
required to the right managing of this point. 

Suppose we could expel sin by this means; look how much 
Wwe thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue: for the matter 
of them both is the same: remove that, and ye remove them both 
alike. This justifies the high providence of God, who, though 
he commands us temperance, justice, continence, yet pours out 
before us even to a profuseness of all desirable things, and gives 
us minds that can wander beyond all limit and satiety. Why 
should we then affect a rigour contrary to the manner of God 
and of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, which 
books freely permitted are, both to the trial of virtue and the 
exercise of truth? 

It would be better done, to learn that the law must needs be 
frivolous which goes to restrain things uncertainly and yet 
(ually working to good and to evil. And were I the chooser, 
‘ dram of well-doing should be preferred before many times as 
oe forcible hindrance of evil doing. For God sure esteems 
“e growth and completing of one virtuous yerson more than the 
cae of ten vicious. And albeit whatever thing we hear 
called ‘caiv tall walking, travelling, or conversing, may be fitly 
an wi book, and is of the same effect that writings are; yet 
Sato thing to be prohibited were only books, it appears 
tales — hitherto is far insufficient to the end which it 
tamed imam mana see, not once or oftener, but weekly, that con- 
Duper.—Fd.) apat ne Mercurius Aulicus, a royalist weekly 
shade’ ean eae a a and city, printed, as the wet 
ing enn do? Yer a spersed among us for all that licens- 
whtrein tha et this is the prime service, a man would think, 

| this order should give proof of itself. If it were exe- 
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cuted, you will say. But, certain, if execution be remiss or 
blindfold now, and in this particular, what will it be hereafter, 
and in other books? 

If then the order shall not be vain and frustrate, behold a 
new labour, lords and commons, ye must repeal and proscribe 
all scandalous and unlicensed books already printed and di- 
vulged; after ye have drawn them up into a list, that all may 
know which are condemned, and which not; and ordain that 
no foreign books be delivered out of custody, till they have 
been read over. This oflice will require the whole time of not 
a few overseers, and those no vulgar men. There be also books 
which are partly useful and excellent, partly culpable and per- 
nicious; this work will ask as many more officials, to make ex- 
purgations and expunctions, that the commonwealth of learn- 
ing be not damnified. In fine, when the multitude of books 
increase upon their hands, ye must be fain to catalogue all 
those printers who are found frequently offending, and forbid 
the importation of their whole suspected typography. In a 
word, that this your order may be exact, and not deficient, ve 
must reform it perfectly, according to the model of Trent and 
Sevil, which I know ye abhor to do. 

Yet though ye should condescend to this, which God forbid, 
the order still would be but fruitless and defective to that end 
whereto ye meant it. If to prevent sects and schisms, who is 
so unread or uncatechised in story that hath not heard of many 
sects refusing books as a hindrance, and preserving their doc- 
trine unmixed for many ages, only by unwritten traditions? 
The Christian faith (for that was once a schism) is not un- 
known to have spread all over Asia ere apy gospel or epistle 
was seen in writing. If the amendment of manners be aimed 
at, look into Italy and Spain, whether those places be one 
scruple the better, the honester, the wiser, the chaster, since 
all the inquisitional rigour that hath been executed upon books. 

Another reason, whereby to make it plain that this order will 
miss the end it seeks, consider by the quality which ought to be 
in every licenser. It cannot be denied, but that he who is made 
judge to sit upon the birth or death of books, whether they may 
be wafted into this world or not, had need to be a man above 
the common measure, both studious, learned, and judicious; 
there may be else no mean mistakes in the censure of what is 
passable or not; which is also no mean injury. 

If he be of such worth as behooves him, there cannot be a 
more tedious and unpleasing journeywork, a greater loss of 
time levied upon his head, than to be made the perpetual reader 
of unchosen books and pamphlets, ofttimes huge volumes. There 
is no book that is acceptable, unless at certain seasons; but to 
be enjoined the reading of that at all times, and in a hand scarce 
legible, whereof three pages would not down at any time in the 
fairest print, is an imposition I cannot believe how he that 
values time, and his own studies, or is but of a sensible nostril, 
should be able to endure. In this one thing I crave leave of the 
present licensers to be pardoned for so thinking: who doubtless 
took this office up, looking on it through their obedience to the 
parliament, whose command perhaps made all things seem easy 
and unlaborious to them; but that this short trial hath wearied 
them out already, their own expressions and excuses tq them 
who make so many journeys to solicit their licence are testimony 
enough, Seeing, therefore, those who now possess the employ- 
ment by all evident signs wish themselves well rid of it, and that 
no man of worth, none that is not a plain unthrift of his own 
hours, is ever likely to succeed them, except he mean to put him- 
self to the salary of a press corrector, we may easily foresee 
what kind of licensers we are to expect hereafter, either ignorant, 
imperious, and remiss, or basely pecuniary. This is what 1 had 
to show, wherein this order cannot conduce to that end whereof 
it bears the intention. 

I lastly proceed from the no good it can do, to the manifest 
hurt it causes, in being first the greatest discouragement and 
affront that can be offered to learning and to learned men. It 
was the complaint and lamentation of prelates, upon every least 
of a motion to remove pluralities and distribute more equally 
church revenues, that then all learning would be forever dashed 
and discouraged. But as for that opinion, I never found cause 
to think that the tenth part of learning stood or fell with the 
clergy ; nor could I ever but hold it for a sordid and unworthy 
speech of any churchman who had a competency left him. If 
therefore ye be loath to dishearten utterly and discontent, not 
the mercenary crew of false pretenders to learning, but the free 
and ingenuous sort of such as evidently were born to study and 
love learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, but the 
service of God and of truth, and perhaps that lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise, which God and good men hive consented 
shall be the reward of those whose published labours advance the 
good of mankind: then know, that so far to distrust the judg- 
ment and the honesty of one who hath but a common repute In 
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learning, and never yet offended, as not to count him fit to print 
his mind without a tutor and examiner, lest he should drop a 
schism or something of corruption, is the greatest displeasure 
and indignity to a free and knowing spirit that can be put upon 
him. 

What advantage is it to be a man over it is to be a boy at 
school, if we have only escaped the ferula to come under the 
fescue of an imprimatur? if serious and elaborate writings, as 
if they were no more than the theme of a grammar-lad under 
his pedagogue, must net be uttered without the cursory eyes 
of a temporizing and extemporizing licenser? He who is not 
trusted with his own actions, his drift not being known to be 
evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty, has no 
great argument to think himself reputed in the commonwealth 
wherein he was born for other than a fool or a foreigner. When 
a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and 
deliberation vo assist him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, 
and likely consults and confers with his judicious friends; after 
all which done, he takes himself to be informed in what he 
writes as well as any that wrote before him; if in this, the 
nest consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no 
industry, no former proof of his abilities, can bring him to 
that state of maturity as not ‘to be still mistrusted and sus- 
pected, unless he carry all his considerate diligence, all his 
midnight watehings, and expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty 
view of an unleisured licenser, perhaps much his younger, per- 
haps far his inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew 
the labour of bookwriting; and if he be not repulsed, or slighted, 
must appear in print like a puny with his guardian, and his 
censor’s hand on the back of his title to be his bail and surety 
that he is no idiot or seducer; it cannot be but a dishonour 
and derogation to the author, to the book, to the privilege and 
dignity of learning. 

And what if the author shall be one so copious of fancy as 
to have many things well worth the adding come into his 
mind after licensing, while the book is yet under the press, 
which not seldom happens to the best and diligentest writers ; 
and that perhaps a dozen times in one book. The printer dares 
not go beyond his licensed copy; so often then must the author 
trudge to his leave-giver, that those his new insertions may be 
viewed; and many a jaunt will be made, ere that licenser, for 
ii must be the same man, can either be found, or found at 
leisure; meanwhile either the press must stand still, which is no 
small damage, or the author lose his accuratest thoughts, and 
send the beok forth worse than he had made it, which to a 
diligent writer is the greatest melancholy and vexation that 
can befall. 

And how can a man teach with authority, which is the iife 
of teaching; how can he be a doctor in his book, as he ought 
to be, or else had better be silent, whenas all he teaches, all 
be delivers, is but under the tuition, under the correction of his 
patriarchal licenser, to blot or alter what precisely accords not 
with the hide-bownd humour which he calls his judgment? 

When every acute reader, upon the first sight of a pedantic 
licence, will be ready with these like words to ding the book a 
quoit’s distance from him: “I hate a pupil teacher; I endure 
not an instructor that comes te me under the wardship of un 
overseeing fist. I know nothing of the licenser, but that I have 
his own hand here for his arrogance; who shall warrant me 
his judgment?” “The state, sir,” replies the stationer: but 
has a quick return: “ The state shall be my governors, but not 
iny critics; they may be mistaken in the choice of a licenser, as 
easily as this license may be mistaken in an author. This is 
some common stuff: and he might add frem Sir Francis Bacen, 
that “such authorized books are but the language of the times.” 
For though a licenser should happen to be judicious more than 
ordinary, which will be a great jeopardy of the next succession, 
yet his very office and his commission enjoins him to let pass 
nothing but what is vulgarly received already. 

Nay, which is more lamentable, if the werk of any deceased 
author, though never so famous in his lifetime, and even to this 
day, comes to their hands for licence to be printed, or reprinted, 
if there be found in his book one sentence of a venturous edge, 
uttered in the height of zeal, (and who knows whether it might 
not be the dictate of a divine spirit?) yet not suiting with 
every low decrepit humour. of their own, though it were Knox 
himselfythe reformer of a kingdom, that spake it, they will not 
pardon him their dash (ferego their erasure.—Ed.) ; the sense of 
that great man shall to all posterity be lost, for the fearfulness 
or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory licenser. And 
to what an author this violence hath been lately done, and in 
what book, of greatest consequence to be faithfully published, 
I could now instance, but “hall forbear till a more convenient 
season. Yet if these things be not resented seriously and 
timely by them whe have the remedy in their power, but ‘that 


such irenmoulds as these shall have authority to ena: 
choicest periods of exquisitest books, and to comm 
treacherous fraud against the orphan remainders o{ 

men after death, the more sorrow will belong to th»: nae 
race of men whose misfortune it is to have wnidlerstan.i.. 
Henceforth let no man care to learn, or care to be pv 
worldly wise; for certainly in higher matters to be jenopant «. 
slothful, to be a common steadfast dunce, will je 
pleasant life, and only in request. 

And as it is a particular disesteem of every knowi 
alive, and most injurious to the written labours and m 
of the dead, so to me it seems an undervaluing ani \ 
of the whole nation. I cannot set so light by all the inye: 
the art, the wit, the grave and solid judgment which is in | 
land, as that it can be comprehended in any twenty c: 
how good soever ; much less that it should not pass ext 
superintendence be over it, except it be sifted and strs 
their strainers, that it should be uncurrent without 
tual stamp. Truth and understanding are not such 
to be monopolized and traded in by tickets, and status, 
standards. We must not think to make a staple co: 
all the knowledge in the land, to mark and licens like « 
broad-cloth and our wool-packs. What is it but 2 servituad 
that imposed by the Philistines, not to be allowed tie gs} 
ing of our own axes and coulters, but we must repzil 
quarters to twenty licensing forges? 

Had any one written and divulged erreneous t¢) 
scandalous to honest life, misusing and forfeiting th: 
had of his reason among men, if after conviction ¢! 
censure were adjudged him, that he should never | 
write but what were first examined by an appointed 
whose hand should be annexed to pass his credit for |) 
now he might be safely read; it could not be apprehe 
than a disgraceful punishment. Whence to include th: 
nation, and these that never yet thus offended, under 
diflident and suspectful prohibition, may plainly be understood 


what a disparagement it is. So much the more when as ck 5 
and delinquents may walk abroad without a keeper, |) 
offensive books must not stir forth without a visible j 
their title. Nor is it to the common people less t! . 
proach; for if we be so jealous over them as that we dare not 


trust them with an English pamphlet, what do we but censur 
them for a giddy, vicious, and ungrounded people; in su 
sick and weak state of faith and discretion as to be able to take 
mthing down but through the pipe of a licenser? That this is 
care or love of them we cannot pretend, when as 
popish places, where the laity are mest hated and despist 


same strictness is used over them. Wisdom we cannot cal! it 
because it stops but one breach of licence, nor that neither 
when as those corruptions which it seeks to prevent break in 
faster at other doors which cannot be shut. 

And in conclusion it reflects to the disrepute of our! sters 
also, of whose labours we should hope better, and of tly 
ficiency which their flock reaps by them, than that aft l 


this light of the gospel which is, and is to be, and all this « 
tinual preaching, they should be still frequented wit 

an unprincipled, unedified, and laie rabble es that the wh 
of every new pamphiet should stagger them cut of their cal 


ehism and Christian walking. This may have much reason to 
discourage the ministers, when such a low conceit is had of ail 


their exhortations, and the benefiting of their hearers, 1s that 
they are not thought fic to be turned loose io three sheets of 
paper without a licenser; that all the sermons, all the lectures 
preached, printed, vended in such numbers and such volun 
as have new well-nigh made all other books unsaleable should 
not be armour enough against one single Enchiridion, 
the castle of St. Angelo of an imprimatur. 

And lest some should persuade ye, lords and commons, [hal 
these arguments of learned men’s discouragement at tis yo 
erder are mere flourishes, and not real, I could recount what 
have seen and heard in other countries, where this kind 0 
inguisition tyrannizes; when I have sat among their learnes 
men, (for that henour I had), and been counted happy to 
born in such a place of philosophic freedom, as they s\')) osed 
England was, while themselves did nothing but bemoan the 
vile condition into which learning amongst them was rots 
that this was it which had damped the glory of Italian W! 
that nothing had been there written now these many yei's 
flattery and fustian. There it was that I found and \ ates 
the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the inguisiUe 
thinking in astronomy otherwise than the Francisc.) a 
Dominican licensers thought. And though I knew that DF pene 
then was groaning loudest under the prelatical yoke, neversht 
less I took it as a pledge of future happiness, that other !s 
were so persuaded of her liberty. 
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Vet was 


in her air who should be her leaders to such a de- 


roathing a 3 
anee as shall never be forgotten by any revolution of time 
nig world hath to finish. When that was once begun it was 


_. little in my fear that what words of complaint I heard amon, 
mall men of other parts uttered against the inquisition, the 
vie | should hear by as learned men at home uttered in time 
narliament against an order of licensing; and that so gen- 
that when I had disclosed myself a companion of thei: 
ooptent, 1 might say, if without envy, that he whom an honest 
westorship had endeared ‘to the Sicilians was not more by 
yom umportuned against Verres than the favourable opinion 
‘oh I had among many who honour ye, and are known and 
soenected by ye, loaded, me with entreaties and persuasions that 
11 ould not despair to lay together that which just reason should 
nring into my mind teward the removal of an undeserved 
aldom upon learning. 
‘hat this is not, therefore, the disburdening of a particular 
y, but the common grievance of all those who had prepared 
r minds and studies above the vulgar pitch, to advance 
4th in others, and from others to entertain it, thus much may 
fy. And in their name I shall for neither friend nor fve 
ceal what the general murmur is; that if it come to inguis.- 
ning again, and licensing, and that we are so timorous of 
rselyes, and suspicious of all men, as to fear each book, 
i the shaking of each leaf, before we know what the contents 
if some who but of late were little better than silenced from 
‘hing, shall come now to silence us from reading, except 
they please, it cannot be guessed what is intended by 
e but a second tyranny over learning, and will soon put it 
t of controversy that bishops and presbyters are the same 
us, both name and thing. 
That those evils of prelaty which before from five or six and 
enty sees were distributively charged upen the whole people 
now light wholly upon learning, is not obscure to us; 
enas now the pastor of a small unlearned parish on the 
\den shall be exalted archbishop over a large diocese of 
ks, and yet net remove, but keep his other cure, too, a 
pluralist. He who but of Jate cried down the sole 
m of every novice bachelor of art, and denied sole 
sdiction over the simplest parishioner, shall now at hoine in 
s private chair assume both these over worthiest and excel- 
test books and ablest authors that write them. This is not 
the covenants and protestations that we have made. This 
to put down prelacy; this is but to chop an episcopacy; 
s is but to translate the palace metropolitan from one kind 
dominion into another; this is but an old canonical sleight 
mimnuting our penance. To startle thus betimes at a mere 
censed puinphlet, will, after a while, be afraid of every con- 
icle, and a while after will make a conventicle of every 
Ciristian meeting, 





is 


But lam certain that a state governed by the rules of justice | 


id fortitude, or a church built and founded upon the rock of 
th and true knowledge, can not be so pusillanimous. While 
luiigs are yet not constituted in religion, that freedom of writ- 
¢ should be restrained by a discipline imitated from the prel- 
es, und learned by them from the inquisition, to shut us up 
again into the breast of a licenser, must needs give cause of 
uoubt and discouragement to all learned and religious men: 
Who cannot but diseern the fineness of this politic drift, and 
are the contrivers; that while bishops were to be baited 
own, then all presses might be open; it was the people’s birth- 
' = privilege in time of parliament, it was the breaking 
rth of light, 


But how the bishops abrogated and voided out of the church, 
= ‘t our reformation sought no more, but to make room for 
Hers into their seats under another name; the episcopal arts 
“i to bud again; the eruse of truth must run no more oil; 


Herty of printing must be enthralled again under a prelatical 


con 


Which is Worse, the 
to her old fetters ; 


their 
Chery 


freedom of learning must groan again, and 
wil this the parliament yet sitting. Although 
4, VO lite arguments and defences against the prelates 
eo them that this obstructing violence meets for 
. eine oa with an event utterly opposite to the end which 
4 ‘it: instead of suppressing sects and schisms it raises 


“mH and invests them with a reputation : 
8 enhances the 


aes , ir authority,” saith the Viscount St. Albans; 
tha a forbidden 


truth, that flies writing is thought to be a certain spark of 
out.” "This cnr in the faces of them who seek to tread it 
eects but I order, therefore, may prove a nursing mother to 

, Shall easily shew how it will be a stepdame to truth: 


and, first by di 
1. » by Sena ene 
nove ae bling us to the maintenance of what is 


mission of twenty ; the privilege of the people nullified ; and, | 


“The punishing of | 
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it beyond my hope, that those worthies were then | Well knows he who uses to consider that our faith and 


knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our limbs and com 
plexion. Truth is compared in scripture to a streaming foun- 
tain; if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, they 
sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A man 
may be a heretic in the truth, and if he believe things only be- 
cause his pastor says so, or the assembly so determines. without 


knowing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very 
truth he holds becomes his heresy. There is not any burden 


that some would gladlier post off to another than the charge 
and care of their religion. There be, who knows not that there 
be? of protestants and professors who live and die in as arrant 
an implicit faith as any lay papist of Loretto. 

A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and to his profits 
finds religion to be a traflic so entangled and of so many pid 


dling accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep : 
stock going upon that trade. What should he do? Fain he 


would have the name to be religious, fain he would bear up 
with his neighbors in that. What does he therefore, but ré 

solves to give over toiling, and to find himself out some factor, 
to whose care and credit he may commit the whole managing 
of his religious affairs; some divine of note and ¢ 
that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse 
of his religion, with all the locks and keys, into his custe:ly, 
and indeed makes the very of that man | rel 
esteems his associating with him a sufficient evidence and com 
mendatory of his own piety. So that a man may say re 
ligion is now no more within himself, but is become a dividual 
movable, and goes and comes near him according that good 
man frequents the house. He entertains him, ft 


Sstimation 


person lis zion ; 


his 


gives him gifts, 
feasts him, lodges him; his religion comes home at night, 
is, liberally supped, and sumptuously laid to sleep; 
saluted, and after the malmsey, or some well-spiced bruage, :nd 
better breakfasted than He whose morning appetite would have 
gladly fed on green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, his 
religion walks abroad at eight and leaves his kind entertainer 
in the shop trading all day without his religion. 

Another sort there be who when they hear that all things 
shall be ordered, all things regulated and settled, nothing writ 


prays, 


rises, is 


ten but what passes through the custom-house of certain pub 
licans that have the tonnaging and poundaging of all free 
spoken truth, will straight give themselves up into your hands 
make them and cut them out what religion ye please: there 
be delights, there be recreations and jolly pastimes, that will 


fetch the day about from sun to sun and rock the tedious year 
2s in a delightful dream. What need they torture their heads 
with that which others have taken so strictly and so unalterably 
into their own purveying? These are the fruits which a dull 
ease and cessation of our knowledge will bring forth among the 
people. How goodly and how to be wished were such an oebedi 
ent unanimity as this! What a fine conformity would it starch 
us all into! Doubtless a staunch and solid piece of framework 
gs any January could freeze together. 

Nor much better will be the consequence even 
clergy themselves: it no new thing never heard 
for a parochial minister, who has his reward and 
Hercules’ pillars in a warm benefice, to be ensil) 
nothing else that may rouse up his studies, to finis! 
circuit in an English concordance and a topic fotio, th 
gatherings and savings of a sober graduateship, a Harmony and 
a Catena, treading the constant round of certain common doc 
trinal heads, attended with their motives, marks, and 
means: out of which, as out of an alphabet or sol-fa, by form 
ing and transforming, joining and disjoining variously, a little 
bookeraft and two hours’ meditation might furnish him 
speakably to the performance of more than a weekly charge 
of sermoning: not to reckon up the infinite helps of inter 
linearies, breviaries, Synopses, and other loitering gear. But as 


among the 
before 
at hi 


inclinable, if 
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IS 





his 


uses, 
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| for the multitude of sermons ready printed and piled wp, on 


every text that is not difficult, our London trading St. Thomas 
in his vestry. and add to’ boot St. Martin and St. Hugh, have 
not within their hallowed limits more vendible ware of all sorts 
ready made; so that penury he never need fear of pulpit pro- 
vision, having where so plenteously to refresh his magazine. 
Sut if his rear and flanks be not impaled, if his back door be 
not secured by the rigid licenser, but that a bold book may now 
and then issue forth and give the assault to some of his old col- 
lections in their trenches, it will concern him then to Keep wak 
ing, to stand in watch, to set good guards and sentinels about 
his received opinions, to walk the round and counter-round with 
his fellow-inspectors, fearing lest any of his flock be seduced. 
who also then would be better instructed, better exercised and 
disciplined.. And God fend that the fear of this diligence, 
which must then be used, do not make us affect the laziness ot 
a licensing church. 
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For if we be sure we are in the right, and do not hold the 
truth guiltily, which becomes not, if we ourselves condemn not 
our own weak and frivolous teaching, and the people for an 
untaught and irreligious gadding rout; what can be more fair 
than when a man judicious, learned, and of a conscience, for 
‘aught we know, as good as theirs that taught us what we know, 
Shall not privily from house to house, which is more dangerous, 
but openly by writing, publish to the world what his opinion is, 
what his reasons, and wherefore that which is now thought 
cannot be sound? Christ urged it as wherewith to justify 
himself, that he preached in public; yet writing is more public 
than preaching, and more easy to refutation if need be, there 
being so many whose business and profession merely it is to be 
the champions of truth; which if they neglect, what can be im- 
puted but their sloth or inability? 

Thus much we are hindered and disinured by this course of 
licensing toward the true knowledge of what we seem to know. 
For how much it hurts and hinders the licensers themselves in 
the calling of their ministry, more than any secular employment, 
if they will discharge that office as they ought, so that of neces- 
sity they must neglect either the one duty or the other, I insist 
not, because it is a particular, but leave it to their own con- 
science, how they will decide it there. 

There is yet behind of what I purposed to lay open, the in- 
credible loss and detriment that this plot of licensing puts us to. 
More than if some enemy at sea should stop up all our havens, 
and ports, and creeks, it hinders and retards the importation of 
our richest merchandise,—truth: nay, it was first established 
and put in practice by anti-Christian malice and mystery, on 
set purpose to extinguish, if it were possible, the light of refor- 
mation, and to settle falsehood ; little differing from that policy 
wherewith the Turk upholds his Alcoran, by the prohibiting of 
printing. It is not denied, but gladly confessed, we are to send 
our thanks and vows to heaven louder than most of nations for 
that great measure of truth which we enjoy, especially in those 
main points between us and the Pope, with his appurtenances 
the prelates: but he who thinks we are to pitch our tent here, 
and have attained the utmost prospect of reformation that the 
mortal glass wherein we contemplate can shew us, till we come 
to beatific vision, that man by this very opinion declares that 
he is yet far short of truth. 

Truth indeed came once into the world with her divine Mas- 
ter, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on: but when 
He ascended, and his apostles after him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story goes 
of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt 
with the good Osiris. took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely 
form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four 
winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, 
such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made 
for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up 
limb by limb still as they could find them. We have not yet 
found them all, lords and commons, nor ever shall do, till her 
Master’s second coming; he shall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveli- 
ness and perfection. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to 
stand at every place of opportunity forbidding and disturbing 
them that continue seeking, that continue to do our obsequies 
to the torn body of our martyred saint. 

We Loast our light; but if we look not wisely on the sun 
itself, it smites us into darkness. Who can discern those planets 
that are oft combust, and those stars of brightest magnitude 
that rise and set with the sun, until the opposite motion of their 
orbs bring them to such a place in the firmament, where they 
may be seen evening or morning? The light which we have 
gained was given us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to dis- 
cover onward things more remote from our knowledge. It is 
not the unfrocking of a priest, the unmitring of a bishop, and 
the removing him from off the presbyterian shoulders, that will 
make us a happy nation: no; if other things as great in the 
church, and in the rule of life both economical and political, 
be not looked into and reformed, we have looked so long upon 
the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, 
that we are stark blind. 

There be who perpetually complain of schisms and sects, and 
make it such a calamity that any man dissents from their 
maxims. It is their own pride and ignorance which causes the 
disturbing, who neither will hear with meekness, nor can con- 
vince, yet all must be suppressed which is not found in their 
Syntagma, They are the troublers, they are the dividers of 
unity, who neglect and permit not others to unite those dis- 
severed pieces which are yet wanting to the body of Truth. To 
be stili searching what we know not by what we know, still 
closing up truth to truth as we find it, (for all her body is 
homogeneal, and proportional,) this is the golden rule in the- 
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ology as well as in arithmetic, and makes up the ] 
in a church; not the forced and outward 
neutral and inwardly divided minds. 

Lords and commons of England, consider w} 
whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governo) 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to discours: 
the reach of any point the highest that hun 
soar to. Therefore the studies of learning 
sciences have been so ancient and so eminent 
writers of good antiquity and able judgmen 
suaded that even the school of Pythagoras, 
wisdom, took beginning from the old philosophy 
And that wise and civil Roman, Julius Agrico|. 
once here for Ceesar, preferred the natural wits , 
fore the laboured studies of the French. Nor 
that the grave and frugal Transylvanian sends ; 
as far as the mountainous borders of Russia, 
Hercynian wilderness, not their youth, but thei: 
learn our language and our theologie arts. Ye 
above all this, the favour and the love of Hezven. 
argument to think in a peculiar manner propit 
pending toward us. Why else was this natioy 
any other, that out of her, as out of Sion, should | 
and sounded forth the first tidings and trumpet 
to all Europe? And had it not been the obstinat. 


uli 


of our prelates against the divine and adinirs}ylo 


Wicklef, to suppress him as a schismatie and inno 


neither the Bohemian Husse and Jerome, no, yor | 


Luther or of Calvin, had been ever known: tly 
forming all our neighbours had been completely ou 
as our obdurate clergy have with violence deme: 
ter, we are become hitherto the latest and the 
scholars of whom God offered to have made us th 
Now, once again by all concurrence of signs and }) 
instinct of holy and devout men as they dail) 
express their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin 


great period in his church, even to the reforming of re! 


itself; what does he then but reveal himself to his serya) 


as his manner is, first to his Englishmen? I say, as 


is, first to us, though we mark not the method of 


his protection; the shop of war hath not there mor 
hammers working, to fashion out the plates and ins 
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and are unworthy. Behold now this vast city, a cit 
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the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounde 
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trumet 


armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth tha: 


pens and heads there, sitting by their studious Ianips 


searching, revolving new notions and ideas wherey , 


as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching 


tion: others as fast reading, trying all things, ass 
force of reason and convincement. 


} 


What could a man require more from a nation so 
so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants ther 


towardly and pregnant soil but wise and faithful 


make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of size 


worthies? We reckon more than five months yet 


there of necessity will be much arguing, much 


bl 


i 
there need not be five weeks; had we but eyes to lifi 
fields are white already. Where there is much cesir 


opinions; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in 


ing. Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schi 
the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and | 


which God hath stirred up in this city. Vehat son 


we rather should rejoice at, should rather praise t! 
wardness among men to reassume the ill-deputed 
religion into their own hands again, A little gene! 
a little forbearance of one another, and some gr: 
might win all these diligences to join and unite i 
and brotherly search after truth; could we but for 
latical tradition of crowding free consciences ani ' 
erties into canons and precepts of men. I doult 
great and worthy stranger should come among t- 
cern the mould and temper of a people, and ho 
observing the high hopes anc aims, the diligent 
extended thoughts and reasonings in the pursuance 
freedom, but that he would cry out as Pyrrhus dic 
Roman docility and courage, “If such were iny |) 
not despair the greatest design that could be att 
a church or kingdom happy.” 

Yet these are the men cried out against for 


sectaries, as if, while the temple of the Lord was bu 


cutting, some squaring the marble, others hewi!- 


there should be a sort of irrational men who could | 
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there must be many schisms and many dissection- 
quarry and in the timber ere the house of God cau 
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ary stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be united 
ntinuity, it can but be contiguous in this world: neither 
very niece of the building be of one form; nay, rather the 
—foetion consists in this, that out of many moderate varieties 
yy byotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportional 
aot the goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends 
» whole pile and structure. 

Let us therefore be more considerate builders, 
al architecture, when great reformation is expected. 
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more wise in 
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. the time seems come, wherein Moses, the great prophet, may 
it in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish 
of his uifilled. when not only our seventy elders but all the 

a No 


neople are beeome prophets. marvel then though 
on, and some good men too perhaps, but young in good- 


some men, 


ace gs Joshua then was, envy them. They fret, and out 
af their own weakness are in agony, lest these divisions and 
ndivisions will undo us. The adversary again applauds, 
nd waits the hour: when they have branched themselves 


ont. saith he, small enough into parties and partitions, then 
oj ibe our time. Fool! he sees not the firm root, out of which 
we all crow, though into branches; nor will beware, until he see 
our small divided maniples cutting through at every angle of 
his il-united and unwieldly brigade. And that we are to hope 
netter of all these supposed sects and schisms, and that we shall 
t need that solicitude, honest perhaps, though overtimorous, 
‘them that vex in this behalf, but shall laugh in the end at 





those malicious applauders of our differences, I have these rea-: 


sons to persuade me, 

First, when a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked 
hout, her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions round, 
defiance and battle oft rumoured to be marching up even to her 
wall and suburb trenches; that when the people, or the greater 
part, more than at other times, wholly taken up with the study 
of highest and most important matters to be reformed, should 
be disputing, reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, even to 
. varity and admiration, things not before discoursed or writ- 
ten of, argues first a singular good will, contentedness, and con- 
fidence in your prudent foresight, and safe government, lords and 
and from thence derives itself to a gallant bravery 
and well-crounded contempt of their enemies, as if there were 
no small number of as great spirits among us as his was who, 
when Rome was nigh besieged by Hannibal, being in the city, 
bought that piece of ground at no cheap rate whereon Hannibal 
himself encamped his own regiment. 

Next, it is a lively and cheerful presage of our happy success 
and victory. For as in a body when the blood is fresh, the 
spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital but to rational facul- 
ties, and those in the acutest and the pertest operations of wit 
and subtlety, it argues in what good plight and constitution the 
body is; so when the cheerfulness of the people is so sprightly up, 
as that it has not only wherewith to guard well its own freedom 
and safety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and 
sublimest points of controversy and new invention, it betokens 
us not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal decay, but casting 
off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption to outlive these 
pangs, and wax young again, entering the glorious ways of truth 
and prosperous virtue, destined to become great and honourable 
in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
pussint nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invineible locks. Methinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full midday beam, purging and unscaling her long- 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects 
and schisms. 
amt aaa ye do then, should ye suppress all this flowery 
me ay ledge and new light sprung up and yet springing 
oar : a should ye set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers 
aa oo ow a famine upon our minds again, when we 
Relieve . nothing but what is measured to us by their bushel? 
iain rp om commons, they who counsel ye to such a 
will come aoe s 00d as bid ye suppress yourselves ; and I 
chide op cs ea e If it be desired to know the immediate 
“ chtbian pes ree writing and free speaking, there cannot 
sitinin ‘eae than your own mild and free and humane 
a elerea’ s the liberty, lords and commons, which your 
which is the and happy counsels have purchased US ; liberty 
rarified and ¢ Sane of all great wits; this is that which hath 
this ig. that ” ane our spirits like the influence of heaven ; 
our apprehenei ich hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up 
US Now less on degrees above themselves. Ye can not make 
truth oni ‘apa le, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of the 

» Unless ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the 


commons ; 
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lovers, less the founders of our true We can grow 
ignorant again, brutish. formal, and slavish, as ye found us; 
but you then must first become that which ye cannot be, oppres- 
Sive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye 
have freed us. That our hearts are now more eapacious, our 
thoughts more erected to the seareh and expectation of greatest 
and exactest things, is the issue of your own virtue propugnted 
in us; ye cannot suppress that, unless ye reinforce an abrogated 
and merciless law, that fathers may dispatch at hie wn 
children. And who shall then stick closest to ye and excite 
others? Not he who takes up arms for coat and conduct (tas 


tion for the clothing and conveyance of troops), and his four 
nobes of Danegelt. Although I dispraise not the defence 
just immunities, yet love my peace better, if th: 
Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
ing to conscience, above all liberties. 

What would advised then, if it be found so hurt 
and so unequal to suppress opinions for the newness or t 
suitableness to will not be my t: to 


be best 


a customary acceptance, 


say; I shall only repeat what I have learned from one of you 
own honourable number, a right noble and pious lord, who had 
he not sacrificed his life and fortunes to the church and 
monwealth, we had not now missed and bewailed a worthy and 
undoubted patron of this argument. Ye know him, I am 





yet I for honour’s sake, and may it be eternal to him, shall nan 
him, the Lord Brook. He writing of episcopacy 
way treating of sects and schisms, left ye 
now the last words of his dying charge, which I know will ever 
be of dear and honoured regard with ye, so full of meel Ss and 





his vote, 


breathing charity, that next to His last testament, who be 
queathed love and peace to his disciples, I cannot eall to mind 
where I have read or heard words more mild and peaceful. 


He there exhorts us to hear with patience and humility those, 
however they be miscalled, that desire to live purely in such a 
use of God’s ordinances as the best guidance of their conscien 
gives them, and to tolerate them, though in some disconfor 
to ourselves. The book itself will tell us more at large, bein; 
published to the world and dedicated to the parliament by him 
who both for his life and for death deserves that 
advice he left be not laid by without perusal. 

And now the time in special is by privilege to write and speak 
what may help to the further discussing of matters in agita 
tion. The temple of Janus, with his two controversial faces, 
might now not unsignificantly be set open. And though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and pro- 
hibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grap- 
ple; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
He who hears what praying there is for light and clear knowl- 
edge to be sent down among us would think of other matters to 
be constituted beyond the discipline of Geneva, framed 
fabricated already to our hands. 

Yet when the new light which we beg for shines in upon us 
there be those who envy and oppose, if it come not first in at 
What a collusion 


4. 


his 


heat 
bhatt 


and 


is this, whenas we are ex 


horted by the wise men to use diligence, “to seek for wisdom 
as for hidden treasures,” early and late, that another order 
shall enjoin us to know nothing but by statute? When a min 


hath been labouring the hardest labour inthe deep mimes of know!- 
edge, hath furnished out his findings in all their equipage, drawn 


forth nis reasons as it were a battle ranged, scattered and de 
feated all objections in his way, calls out his adversury into the 
plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, if he please 


only that he may try the matter by dint of argument; for his 
opponents then to skulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow 
bridge of licensing where the challenger should pass, though it 
be valour enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in 


| the wars of truth. For who knows not that truth is strong, next 
lto the Almighty; she needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings to make her victorious; those are the shifts and the 


| defences that error uses against her power; give her but room 


and de not bind her when she sleeps, for then she speaks not 
true, 2s the old Proteus did, who spoke oracles only when he was 
eaught and bound, but then rather she turns herself into all 
shapes except her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according 
to the time, as Micainh did before Ahab, until she be adjured 
into her own likeness, 

Yet is it not impossible that she may have more shapes than 
one. What else is all that rank of things indifferent, wherein 
truth may be on this side or on the other without being unlike 
herself? What but a vain shadow else is the abolition of “ those 
ordinances, that hand-writing nailed to the cross,” what great 
purchase is this Christian liberty which Paul so often boasts of? 


His doctrine is that he who eats or eats not, regards a day or 
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regards it not, may do either to the Lord. How many other 
things might be tolerated in peace and left to conscience, had we 
but charity, and were it not the chief stronghold of our hypocrisy 
to be ever judging one another? I fear yet this iron yoke of 
outward conformity hath left a slavish print upon our necks; 
the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. We stumble, and are 
impatient at the least dividing of one visible congregation from 
another, though it be not in fundamentals; and through our 
forwardness to suppress and our backwardness to recover any 
enthralled piece of truth out of the gripe of custom we care not 
to keep truth separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent and 
disunion of all. We do not see that while we still affect by all 
menus o rigid external formality, we may as soon fall again into 
a gross conforming stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of 
“wood and hay and stubble” forced and frozen together, which 
is more to the sudden degenerating of a church than many sub- 
dichotomies of petty schisms, 

Not that I can think well of every light separation; or that 
all in a church is to be expected “ gold and silver and precious 
stones ": it is not possible for man to sever the wheat from the 
tures, the good fish froin the other fry ; that must be the angels’ 
ministry at the end ot mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of 
ore inind, as who looks they should be? this doubtless is more 
Wholesome, more prudent, and more Christian, that many be 
tolerated rather than all compelled. I mean not tolerated 
popery. and open superstition, which as it extirpates all re- 
ligions and civil supremacies, so itself should be extirpate, pro- 
vided first that all charitable and compassionate means be used 
io win and regain the weak and the misled: that also which is 
impious or evil absolutely either against faith or manners no 
law cnn possibly permit that intends not to unlaw itself: but 
those neizhbouring differences, or rather indifferences, are what 
{ speak of, whether in some point of doctrine or of discipline, 
which though they may be many, yet need not interrupt the 
unity of spirit, if we could but find among us the bond of peace. 

In the meanwhile, if anyone would write, and bring his help- 
ful icnd to the slow-moving reformation which we labor under, 
if truth have spoken to him before others, or but seemed at 
lenst to speak, who hath so bejesuited us that we should trouble 
that man with asking licence to do so worthy a deed? and not 
consider this, that if it come to prohibiting, there is not aught 
more likely to be prohibited than truth itself: whose first ap- 
pearsnee to our eves, bleared and dimmed with prejudice and 
custom, is more unsightly and unplausible than many errors; 
even us the person is of many a great man slight and con- 
temptible to see to. And what do they tell us vainly of new 
opinions, when this very opinion of theirs, that none must be 
heard but whom they like, is the worst and newest opinion of 
nll others: and is the chief cause why sects and schisms do so 
inuch abound, and true knowledge is kept at distance from us? 
Besides yet a greater danger which is in it: for when God 
shukes n kingdom with strong and healthful commotions to a 
gepernl reforming, it is not untrue that many sectaries and 
false teachers are then busiest in seducing; but yet more true 
it ix that God then raises to his own work men of rare abilities 
nnd more than common industry, not only to look back and 
revive what hath been taught heretofore, but to gain further, 
and to go on some new enlightened steps in*the discovery of 
truth. For such is the order of God’s enlightening his church. 
to dispense and deal out by degrees his beam, so as our earthly 
eyes nay best sustain it. Neither is God appointed and con- 
fined, where and out of which place these his chosen shal] be 
tirst heard to. speak; for he sees not as man sees, chooses not 
as man chooses, lest we should devote ourselves again to set 
plnces and assemblies, and outward callings of men; planting 
our frith one while in the old convocation house, and another 
while in the chapel at Westminster; when all the faith and reli- 
gion that shall be there canonized is not sufficient without plain 
convincement, and the charity of patient instruction, to supple 
the lenst bruise of conscience, to edify the meanest Christian 
who desires to walk in the spirit, and not in the letter of human 
trust, for all the number of voices that can be there made; no, 
thougzh Harry the Seventh himself there, with all his liege 
tombs about him, should lend them voices from the dead to 
swell their number. 

And if the men be erroneous who appear to be the leading 
schismaties, what withholds us but our sloth, our self-will, and 
distrust in the right cause, that we do not give them gentle 
inectings and gentle dismissions, that we debate not and examine 
the matter thoroughly with liberal and frequent audience; if 
not for their sakes yet for our own? Seeing no man who hath 
tasted learning, but will confess the many ways of profiting by 
those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to man- 
age and set forth new positions to the world. And were they 
but as the dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion 





they may yet serve to polish and brighten the ar; 
even for that respect they were not utterly to }, 
sut if they be of those whom God hath fitted for ¢| 
of these times with eminent and ample gifts, and 4 
neither among the priests nor among the pharise« 
the haste of a precipitant zeal, shall make no ¢ 
resolve to stop their mouths, because we fear ft) 
new and dangerous opinions, as we commonly 
ere we understand them; no less than woe to us. 
ing thus to defend the gospel, we are found the 
There have been not a few since the beginning ; 
ment, both of the presbytery and others, who by tly 
books to the contempt of an imprimatur first bro 
ice clung about our hearts, and taught the peopk 
hope that none of those were the persuaders to 
us this bondage which they themselves have wro 
good by contemning. But if neither the check {} 
to young Joshua, nor the countermand which our s 
to yotng John, who was so ready to prohibit th 
thought unlicensed, be not enough to admonish ou 
unacceptable to God their testy mood of prohibiting 
their own remembrance what evil hath abounded 
by this lett of licensing, and what good they the 
begun by transgressing it, be not enough, but that t! 
suade and execute the most Dominican part of t! 
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over us, and are already with one foot in the stirr 
ait suppressing, it would be no unequal distribution 
place to suppress the suppressors themselves; whom 
of their condition hath puffed up, more than thei: 
ence of harder times hath made wise. 
And as for regulating the press, let no man thin! 
honour of advising ye better than yourselves have ( 
order published next before this, “That no book 
unless the printer’s and the author’s name, or at least 
er’s, be registered.” Those which otherwise come 
they be found mischievous and libelous, the fire and t 
tioner will be the timeliest and the most effectual 
inan’s prevention can use. For this authentic Spanis 
licensing books, if I have said aught, will prove t 
licensed book itself within a short while; and was 
diate image of a star-chamber decree to that pur) de i 
those times when that court did the rest of those her piou 
works, for which she is now fallen from the stars with Lucite: 
Whereby ye may guess what kind of state prudence, what lov 


of the people, what care of religion or good manners ther 5 


at the contriving, although with singular hypocris\ 

to bind books to their good behaviour, And how 

upper hand of your precedent order so well! constitute: | 

if we may believe those men whose profession gives them « 

to inguire most, it may be doubted there was in it 

of some old patentees and monopolizers in the trac 

selling; who, under pretence of the poor in their 

to be defrauded, and the just retaining of each man | 

copy, (which God forbid should be gainsaid,) bro 

glossing colours to the House, which .were indeed |! jours 

and serving to no end except it be to exercise a superivrily 0 

their neighbours ; men who do not therefore labour in «1 

profession, to which learning is indebted, that they 

made other men’s vassals. Another end is thought was : 

at by some of them in procuring by petition this « 

having power in their hands, malignant books might the eas 

escape abroad, as the event shews. But of these soplisms : 

elenchs of merchandise I skill not: this I know, that o 

in a good government and in a bad are equally almost incu 

for what magistrate may not be misinformed, and much 

sooner, if liberty of printing be reduced into the power 

few? But to redress willingly and speedily what hath 

erred, and in highest authority to esteem a plain adyertis 

more than others have done a sumptuous bribe, is 4 vill 

honoured lords and commons, answerable to your |ighest 

tions, and whereof none can participate but greatest : \ 

men. 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitut 

the amendment. » ‘ 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers © sue 

stitute for the Crosser amendment, which the Clerk will repo! 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 60, line 9. a! 
“or,” strike out the word “‘anarchistic”’ and insert th 
tious.” 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it strikes me [N' ' 
committee are unfortunate in using the word that [ey — 
used. If I am correctly informed we already have * - a 
reference to prohibiting anarchistie matter going ()0us" 
mail. If there is not such a law, it should be passed © 
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s an inde- 
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+ statute. I think the word “ anarchistic” is foreign to 
sijoct mnatter that we are now considering. 

Mi WEBB. Can the gentleman tell us where we can find the 

y prohibiting anarchistic matter going through the mails? 

\r, WOOD of Indiana. I may be mistaken about it, 

Vr. WEBB. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

\ir, WOOD of Indiana. If there is not such a law, there 
jyould be. I do not think the word “ anarchistic,” as it is used 
ore, will accomplish the purpose desired, while the word “ sedi- 
a ” would. 

Rouvier has defined sedition. It is the raising of commotions 
. disturbances in the State. It is a revolt against legitimate 
authority. As L understand, it is the purpose of this bill, in the 
arst place, to reach those things which are treasonable. and, 
~orond, to reach things which are not treasonable but which are 
for the purpose of disturbing the peace, which are for the pur- 
nose of creating commotion in the State. Sedition has been well 
jefined in this country, and it has a fixed place in the law of 
this country, While “ anarehistic”” has not. We might have as 
many different ideas with reference to what constitutes anarchy 
oe there are individuals in this House. As has been referred 
i. hy one of the gentlemen in this debate, Tolstoy is recognized 
os one of the greatest philosophical anarchists that the world 
has ever produced, but I do not think there is anyone who will say 
that the teachings of Tolstoy should be excluded from the mails. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman if bis 
attention has been called to the definition of anarchist as given 
in the immigration law, and if he does not think that the same 
definition, placed in this section as the official statutory defini- 
tion, would be clear? ‘This is the definition given in the immi- 
ration law. Among those who are prohibited from coming to 
this country are— 

Aparchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of the United States, or of 
all forms of law, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or 
who adyocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property. 

Does not the gentleman think that with that official statutory 
definition attached to the word “anarchist” it would be what 
is intended in this statute? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That might be, if the two statutes 
were to be construed together. But I think this statute should 
be complete within itself, and I repeat that it is the purpose 
of this law, if it can be done, to inflict punishment upon those 
who are guilty of a lesser crime than treason. It is for the 
purpose of reaching those whose writings, as well as whose 
have a tendency to create disturbances in the com- 
munity, have a tendency to attack and destroy the loyal and 


ol 


deeds, 


patriotic feelings and influences of people throughout the 
country. 
Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman think the word 


” 


“seditious” is a pretty broad and elastic term? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is a pretty broad and elastic term. 

Mr. GORDON. Would you consider the Declaration of In- 
dependence a seditious document? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, No; I do not. 

Mr. GORDON. It advocates the destruction of the British 
Government, and asserts the right of any people to overthrow 
a’ government whenever it becomes oppressive. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Had the cause of the colonists failed, 
no doubt England would have punished the authors of that docu- 
ment for sedition. The reason I am insisting upon the word 
“Seditious " is because of the fact that it has a well-defined 
leaning. There is no well-defined meaning in the law for the 
word “anarchistie.” There would be no doubt as to what 
would be inhibited by this section. There would be great con- 
‘sion until the thing was determined in a court of last resort, 
if this word undefined is used, and I dare say that with ref- 
ae to each individual case there would be the question of 
aa > not that particular thing was or was not anarchy ; 
State fet that has a tendency to disturb the peace of the 
people Mer dh tendency to create undue commotion among the 
te es the interests of the State in time of war has 
Suu es be sedition, and it seems to me that the word 
while th - would accomplish fully the purposes of the measure 

‘4 the word “ anarchistie ” does not. 
iach ofan ae Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the amend- 
to the een by the gentleman from Indiana, as I am opposed 
amendment of the this section. as it exists and favor rather the 
ANY Deogrcen ae gentleman from Ohio. If society is to make 
member. SS at all there certainly must be granted to the 

8 of society the privileges and right of persuading their 
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fellows that the course they are following is wrong and to per 
Suade them to follow another and better course. To say that a 
man shall not have the right to advocate reforms and changes 
is based on the assumption that the present existing order of 
things is absolutely right and correct. i 


One age discovers errors 


In the preceding age and makes improvements. The history of 
the world is the history of progress, the casting aside by sue 
ceeding generations of the things held most sacred by the pre 
ceding one. 

So I think men should have the right to advocate those prin 


ciples which they believe to be for the best interest of society, 
However, I do not believe that they have a right 
changes by violence or force, but through persuasion alone. 
In other words, I think the right consists in the right to per 
suade one’s fellows and not to coerce one’s fellows. So, if that 
principle be correct, it seems to me it furnishes a criterion by 
which this legislation ought to be drawn. 

The trouble with the bill as introduced, it seems to ine, with 
all due deference and respect to the able gentlemen on the com- 
mittee, and with the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana, is that it deals with names and not with definitions 
of the acts. A name is an empty bucket into which anything 
can be poured, and having poured it in, you can take it out 
again. We talk about sedition and anarchy, but before you can 
enforce the law it is necessary for the administrative oflicer to 
define according to his own satisfaction what is meant by sei 
tion and what is meant by anarchy. 

I favor the amendment as drawn by the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Crosser] because there are defined the acts whieh 
prohibited. If this amendment is adopted to permit the section 
cefining things and naming things which can not be done and 
which are condemned, we permit men to advocate thine 
they believe in and exercise their right to persuade the people 
by appeals to reason and argument. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In the opinion of the gentleman, does the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio give us what the committee 
wants to put in the law? 

Mr. VENABLE. I do not think so. 


to bring about 


ire 


the 


I do not think it is com- 


plete. For instance, “ advocating overthrowing the Government 
by violehece.” We had a circular read by a gentleman in which 
it was advocated that soldiers should not enlist and should 


not fight. I think the man who advocates the doctrine that a 
soldier should not fight, although the soldier be a passive one, 
is advocating a thing which is wrong. 

Mr. FESS. Is that anarchistic under this term? 

Mr. VENABLE. Nobody knows what an administrative offi- 
cer would bring under that term; it might be anarchistie ac- 
cording to my idea and not according to the ideas of another 
man, That is the point I am making, that we should not deal 
with names but ought to define the things which are prohibited. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would not the court determine that rather 
than the administrative officer, and is not sedition as well de- 
fined in law as the word treason? 

Mr. VENABLE. Hardly so well. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. In regard to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser], would it not cover all the 
committee’s amendment if it added to it the use of violence for 
the overthrow of government or the resistance to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CROSSER. Or injury to. That is my amendment. 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman from Wisconsin asked me in 
regard to sedition and whether or not it was not as well defined 
as treason. Assuming that your position be correct, that it is 
as well defined as treason, I do not think that we should deal 
with names, because we ought to have certain fixed standards 
by which the postal authorities could apply the test, and not 
have a long course of legal procedure in the courts as to whether 
or not the postmaster was justified in his interpretation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to remove from the 
mind of any Member here the belief that if we adopt this 
phraseology as it stands the courts will have authority to pass 
upon the acts of the Postmaster General in construing his ac 
tion. In the debate the chairman of the committee justified this 
provision of allowing the word “ anarchistic ” to remain by siy 
ing that there was the palladium of the court still to be had in 
case it was abused. I challenge that statement. I have before 
me the decision of the United States Supreme Court in Bates 
& Guilds Co. v. Payne (194 U. S., p. 106), from which I will 
read a few excerpts, 
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In that decision, rendered by Justice Brown, he cites some 
extracts from former decisions of the Supreme Court, and 
among others Gaines v. Thompson (7 Wallace, 347), as follows: 


it was held that the court could no more interfere by injunction than 
by mandamus to control the action of the head of a department; and 
in the United States ex rel. Dunlap v. Black, 128 U. 8., 40, it was 
said that the courts would not interfere by mandamus with executive 
officers of the Government in the exercise of their ordinary offictal 
duties even where those duties require an interpretation of the law, 
no appellate power being given them for that purpose. 

And then he goes on and uses language which is all-control- 
ling of the question of whether or not the courts have any power 
over the decision of the heads of departments—as where Con- 
would vest in the Postmaster General the power to 
determine with his own ipsi dixit what is anarchistic aud what 
may be excluded from the mails. 

The rule upon this subject may be summarized as follows: That 
where the decision of questions of fact is committed by Congress to 
the judgment and discretion of the head of a department his decision 
thereon is conclusive; and that even upen mixed questions of law and 
fact, or of law alone, his decision will carry with it a strong pre- 
sumption of its correctness, and the courts will not ordinarily review 
it, although they may have the power and will occasionally exercise 
the right of so doing. 


ress 


So I say to the Members of the House that ii the stress of | 


war we should not confer upon any executive authority such 
ibsolute power that he may exercise it to the detriment of the 
people in the use of the mails or in the exercise of the privi- 
lege of the press. There is no occasion for us now to confer 
upon the Postmaster General this authority that would enable 
him to exercise such power. We have never heretofore, in war 
times or in peace times, conferred such autocratic power upon 
the Postmaster General. We should not now vest this power 
in him which,.can not be reviewed in any way by the courts. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. I think my friend has missed the whole mean- 
ing of this section. The decision he is reading from is under a 
case where the Congress already had given the Postmaster 
General discretionary power, and the courts said they would 
not intervene by injunction or mandamus to control that dis- 
eretion, and that is exactly what we struck out in committee. 
We eliminated the idea of giving the Postmaster General au- 
thority to exclude anything from the mails and have,made it 
a question of law and fact left for the court to decide. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the amendment which 
gives the court any power, and here is a decision of Mr. Jus- 
tice Brown which says the courts will not interfere by man- 
damus or injunction in that way with the exercise by the head 
of the department in the construction of the law in the case 


where Congress gives authority to the executive head to act. 
Mr. WEBB. They were interpreting an entirely different 


statute from the one that is now before us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Indiana to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 


The substitute was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 1101, Wheever uses or attempts to use the mails or Postal 


Service of the United States for the transmission of any matter de- 
clured by this title to be nonmailable shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. Any person 
violating any provision of this title may be tried and punished either 
in the district in which the unlawful matter was mailed or to which 
it was earried by mail fer delivery according to the direction thereon, 
er in which it was caused to be delivered by mail to the person to 
whom it was addressed, 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Mason: Amend by striking out all of section 1101 
after the word “ beth” in line 16, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
before he takes the floor? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he knew 


that this was the exact language of the existing law which 
torbids lottery-ticket schemes and various things of that kind? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I know that it has been the prac- 
tice, and the court has upheld the practice in some cases, but 
] have made up my mind to make the first effort I could to 
simend the law so that a man charged with a crime shall be 
tried in the district where he resides or where the crime was 
committed. In this particular case, if a man should send out 


a circular which went to half of the post offices in the country 
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he could be tried under the section in any locality 
difference how far from his home, and the prac: 
grown up in the country whereby a man may he | 
a crime against the Government of the United s; 
hauled from one end of this country to the ot}, 
away from home, away from neighbors, away 
tunity to give bond or bail, is really a great hards| 
that by striking this out in this act we ean go at | 
I do not know, however, that it would repeal the ex See 6 
in regard to lotteries. I think it would make this i 

a man could be tried and insist upon trial in the dj , 
he is ifdicted and where the crime is committed. 25 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendme) ss 
adopted. This amendment, as has been pointed | l) 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mawnn], is a verbs; nf 
the language with reference to the place of trial ge co) 
in the criminal laws of the country, United States s:. 
Large, chapter 2, section 213, and I do not think i; 
this time, especially in view of the crimes we are , 
in this section, to change the law with regard to th) 
trial. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The language in the bill is identical y 
guage in the so-called Reed bone-dry amendment. 
the last session of Congress, is it not? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The question is on 


| the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iilinvis 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, wil! the gentleman fron 
Carolina {Mr. Wess] yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WEBB. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether there are any « 
amendments which gentlemen desire to offer to other sec 
of the bill or not? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment 
I desire to offer to section 13, on page 46. 

Mr. MANN. That is section 509? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any other amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have two amendments 
one on page 53, section 704, and one on page 57, sectio 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker-—— 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. For 

gentleman rise? 

Mr. RANDALL. To offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. To what section? 

Mr. RANDALL. As an additional title. 

Mr. WEBB. Will my friend wait until we perfeci 
of the bill? 


1a) 


what purpose does 


Mr. RANDALL. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the only amendments desire: 
be offered are to sections 509, 704, and 1000. (I suggest | 
gentleman from North Carolina that he ask uwhanimous « 


sent—how much time is desired for debate? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not desire any « 
bate upon one amendment except to state it, and the otli 
I might possibly wish five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Would 10 minutes on each of these amend 
be sufficient? I suggest to the gentleman from North Car 
that he ask unanimous consent that amendments be offered | 
sections 509, 704, and 1000 and that debate be limited to 10 Mu 
utes on each section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, if that is agreeable to the Hous: 
I hope it is—and if we can close up this bill this afternoon | 
will be gratified. 

Mr. MANN. I hope we can, but if we can not we sul 
to-morrow. 

Mr. WEBB. I understand; but I think the House 
to get through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman M 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that debate upon a) 
ments to be offered to be limited to sections 509— . 

Mr. MANN. Amendments to be offered to sections 
and 1000 and debate be limited to 10 minutes on each sec 
and all amendments. 


North 


mend: 
i 1G 


from 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman [ri Ni ie 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that amendments be offered 
to sections 509, 704, and 1000 and that debate upon said ach” 
ments be limited to 10 minutes on each section and ai ail = 

[After a pause.] The ¢ hair hears 


ments. Is there objection? 
none, and it is so ordered. 











191i. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
section « oUt ), ’ ey 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 46, strike out all of 


tion 13 under section 509, pages 46 and 47. 


eect 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this amendment adds to the 
existing statute the words in line 21, page 46, “or furnishes 
th . money for or takes part in”; in line 22 adds the words 


‘or naval.” The statute as it exists is sufficient to cover any 
act that may be committed in violation of the actual neutrality 
of this country. The words “ or furnishes money for” are ab- 
solutely dangerous and must have been inserted at the request 
of some foreign government. If this section had existed for 
the past five years or for the past nine years the Republic of 
Portugal would never have seen light, and the hopes of the 
Russian people would not have been realized. Now, under this 
section any person sending $100 or any sum of money to Ire- 
land to contribute there to the cause is a felon and liable to 
ir nprisonment. If a Bohemian sends money home for the pur- 
pose of establishing schools to further the cause of their free- 
dom, he commits a crime under this section. And the same is 
true of the southern Slavs. There are Serbia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, where 
they have endeavored for years to unite in a confederation, and 
they have been kept apart by the intrigues of Hapsburg poli- 
ties, Now the time is approaching when they can realize their 
hopes. and if you prevent them from getting together here and 
collecting funds, so as to assist their brethren across the seas, 
we will absolutely play right into the hands of the Hapsburgs. 
Hungary, with the aid of her former oppressed subjects now 


residing in this country, could declare herself free and inde- 
pendent. 
Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 


LAGUARDIA. 
BORLAND. 


"9 


Mr. Certainly. 

Mr. As I read this section, the word “ thence, 
in line makes it clear that the expedition must proceed from 
the United States or its possessions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And the money. 

Mr. BORLAND, Not the money, but the expedition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the money. 

Mr. BORLAND. If I am correct about that—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is my interpretation that the money 
sent from here violates the statute. 

Mr. BORLAND. But the money is to be used in an expedi- 
tion to be sent from the United States or its possessions to 
some country with whieh the United States is at peace. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is true. 

Mr. BORLAND. But does not forbid the sending of money 
from here to some other country. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, Then the statute covers the situation, 
if the contention of the gentleman from Missouri is correct, and 
this language is not necessary. Therefore I urge the gentleman 
from Missouri to assist me in putting through this amendment. 


” 


Mr. WEBB. The chief change is havin; the words “or 
naval,” Every country in the world has such a statute, and 


we ought to preserve our neutrality in time of pczce. 
the amendment will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ame endment offered by Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania: 


I hope 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an 


Strike out on 


ye. 53 all after the word “peace” in line 14. all of lines 15 and 

ane all preceding the word “and” in line 17, and insert “and if 

imprice es .of destruction would constitute a crime punishable by 
iprisonment under the laws of the United States.” 

ae GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the lines 
ich I asked the House to strike out read as fvllows: 

and if such 


able by injury or destruction would constitute a crime punish- 
‘© by imprisonment under the laws of the country in which the 


property is situated, 
; This section ig a section designed to punish a conspiracy to 

aS 
te POY property in a foreign country. Now, that would re- 
a r ‘the citizen of this country to be familiar with the laws 
1e foreign country, which is an anomaly in criminal legis- 


lg y 

ain The Reig which are sought to be substi.uted would 
>t reac 

=~ . ps injury or destruction would constitute a crime punish- 


risonment under the laws of the United States. 
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And in preserving neutrality no higher stanuarc ought to be 
asked from us than that the offense defined would be punish- 
able under the laws of the United States if done against prop- 
erty in our own country. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to striking out the language 
the gentleman has indicated, but I do not think it is necessary 
to add the language he wants to substitute. We put the lan- 


guage he wants stricken out of the bill in the bill for the 
protection of a man indicted in this country. I have no obje« 
tion to striking that language out, but I do not think we should 


insert the language that he proposes. 

Mr. MANN. What is the objection to putting that language in? 

Mr. WEBB. We make the conspiracy to commit a crime in 2 
foreign country dependent upon whether it is a crime there. 

Mr. MANN. We want to punish a conspiracy here to destroy 
property abroad ; but we do not want to punish that conspiracy, 
as you call it, unless it would be a crime to destroy the same kind 
of property here. 

Mr. WEBB. Suppose it not a crime to destroy 
kind of property in a foreign country ? 


is the same 


Mr. MANN. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. WEBB. That is what we want to protect. 

Mr. MANN. And you want the man in the United States to 
know all the criminal laws in the world. It is hard enough to 
know our own. 

Mr. WEBB. We do not want to punish him for committing a 
crime unless the crime committed against a foreign country is a 
crime there. 

Mr. MANN. A man is supposed to know whether he is going 


to commit a crime or not. Crimes are not supposed to be acci- 
dental, and the man whe could not know what the law is ought 
not to be punished for crime. Now, we theoretically require al! 
men at their own risk to know the laws of the United States, but 
there is no reason why we should make them know the law of a 
back Province in China. 

Mr. WEBB. If this language is stricken out, 
idle to put in the language suggested by the 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], because every 
stroy property in the United States belong 
States Government of course crime. 
of putting it in? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
tleman is clearly mistaken about it. 

Mr. MANN. Then there is no harm in putting it in 
the place of what the gentleman had. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it makes any difference 
or the other. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will yield, 
unless you adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, would you not virtually embody in this statute the 
law of every foreign nation on earth and put us in the attitude 
of enforcing the laws of every foreign nation on earth, howevec 
oppressive they might be? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly not. We provide the punishment. 
We provide the punishment, depending, however, on whether 
not the conspiracy was to commit an offense in a foreign coun- 
try—something which is an offense there, 

Mr. SISSON. That is, you are to enforce a law of a 
country by means of our instrumentalities here? 

Mr. WEBB. No. We do not propose to have any conspiracies 
hatched in this country to be carried out in a foreign country 
if it is a crime there. If it is not a crime there, we have nothing 
to do with it here. 


then I think it is 
gentleman from 
conspiracy to de- 
ing to the United 


is a What is the object 


I do not think so. The gen- 
It takes 
one 


way 


I wish to say that 


or 


foreign 


Mr. SISSON. You are attempting to enforce the laws of a 
foreign country by an instrumentality here? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. 

Mr. SISSON. And as to every statute which makes it a crime 
in that way you put it in here to enforce that statute. 

Mr. WEBB. No; we forbid a conspiracy in this country to 
destroy property in a foreign country with which we are at 


peace if that destruction of property in a foreign country is a 


crime there. If not, it is not punished here. 
Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WEBB. Yes. 
Mr. SIEGEL. In United States courts the United States 


district judges in enforcing the laws only take judicial notice 
of the laws of our own country. But, according to the way you 
have it, you would have the ordinary layman know all the laws 
of all foreign countries. 

Mr. WEBB. No; the United States would be required to 
prove these foreign ‘statutes. For that reason I have no objec- 


tion to striking it out. It makes it harder to convict. It 
might affect some of the gentleman’s constituents. [ Lauzhter. | 
Mr. SIEGEL. I want to say to the gentleman from North 


Yarolina that that State of mine shows a less proportion of 
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crime than any other part of the country. 
the Recorp to prove it. 

Mr. WEBB. Well, I may say there are crimes committed in 
inv own State, so far as that is concerned. I am willing to 
strike it out if the gentleman wants it stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frrzcrrarp). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I understand that that carried 
with it the language? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania: Page 57, line 


I will put facts in 


14, after the word “ issued,” insert “for the purpose of enforcing the | 


provisions of this act.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish 
to occupy any time, scarcely, in discussing this. We are famil- 
inary with the fact that there is constitutional protection against 
unlawful searches and seizures. I am opposed to enlarging the 
search-warrant power to be used by the officials of the Govern- 
ment beyond that which may be covered by the statutes regulat- 
ing the subjeet, and these werds are put in solely to confine the 
provisions of title 10 to warrants issued for the purpose of 
enforcing the provisions of this act. 
into a law, we ought to put that restrictive language in the 
section, 

Mr. STEVENSON, 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman frem Penn- 
sylvania yield to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just ask for information. [Is not this 
the general law of the United States that you are writing in here 
as to the issuance of search warrants, and if you put that lan- 
guage in here will you net make it impossible to take out a search 
warrant for any other purpose except for the purpose of enfore- 
ing the provisions of this particular act? Will you not destroy 
the whole right except with respect to this one thing? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman listen 
for one moment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; I am asking for information. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will endeavor to give it, 
so far as Lean. This section does not repeal any existing law, 
you will notice; the language “ except in cases provided for by 
law.” I think it is a very safe rule to adopt in legislating, when 
you are passing bills which, when they become law, touch upon 
vital rights, that you shall legislate only upon what is contem- 
plated to be the evil to be redressed by the statute which you are 
enacting into law; and I simply ask that you say in this law, 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” When we are in 
this law touching upon the seiatie nerve of personal liberty, 
we ought not to write into the statute law of the country a state- 
inent that there is an unlimited power to issue a search warrant 
in every case where the agencies of the Government assume to 
exercise their power. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But the gentleman has not answered my 
question. Is this the only section of the criminal statute 
which provides for the issuance of a search warrant? 

Mr. MANN. This is not a section from the crimingl acts. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This is a section of the statutes of the 
United States, is it net? 

Mr. MANN, Not at all. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to ask this question: Where is 
there a statuge of the United States providing for the issuance 
of warrants except this? 

Mr. MANN. There is not; but if there was not any except 
this there weuld not be any at all. We are not repealing any 
strntute. We are not amending any statute. 

Mr. STEVENSON. IT am asking the gentleman from Penn- 
svivania the question, Is there any power to take out a search 
Wwetrrant on anybody in the United States except for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the aet which we are passing to-day? 

Mr. MANN. The same power would exist that now exists. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Where is it? 

Mr. MANN. It is in the statutes, 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would like the gentleman, 
if he has addressed the last question to me, to permit me to re- 
spond. The subject contained in this bill is the thing about 
which we are legislating. Whenever you take up the subject 
generally of issuing search warrants, then I will be ready to 
meet you and discuss that question intelligently. But when 
we ure legislating on a subject such as contained in this bill, 
und the seareh-warrant power is intended to be an ancillary 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


And in passing this bill | 
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power to enforce this bill, then we are to put in the j, 
guage to the effeet that it is ancillary to this bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman does not anewor 
question. He says this is entirely confined to this ono , 
sition; that it applies to nothing else. If that be tryoe the 
it is unnecessary to write c for the purpose of enforcin: th : 
act” in this bill, because it cam not be greater than the o, 
itself. But if it is a statute that should be here for 
pose of taking out search warrants for people who are co 
feiting and all that kind of thing, then they ought to j; 
so that no search warrant could be taken out for s 
purpese. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose o{ opposing 
the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania |My. Gy). 
HAM]. ‘There are only a few cases where a search warry)) 
be issued now under the laws of the United States. 

It is an anomaly that while every State in the Uni 
law providing for the issuance of search warrants ji) 
where such issuance would assist in the detection of crijne. ye 
the United States has no general seareh-warrant law. |) 6 
a law applying to liquor in the Indian country, to suppose 
unmailable matter, and to a few other special thines of 
kind. My friend’s own State of Pennsylvania has a very fy\| 
and thorough law, and New York and the rest of the Sta; 
have laws granting the right to issue search warrants. \j\ 
should not the United States have a general law, when jit j 
safeguarded as this provision is earefully written and carety 
safeguarded, for the aid of the United States in the detection 
ef crime of whatever character it may be, where a search ) 
rant is necessary to detect that crime? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentlemar 
question? 

Mr. WEBB. Just a question. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I wish to know if it is the 
intention of the committee to make this a general law for the 
issuance of search warrants in all cases and under al! circum 
stances? 

Mr. WEBB. 1 will say to the gentleman that that is 1 
intention of the committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And not simply for t! 
forcement of the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. Absolutely. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Then, I certainly insist upo 
my amendment, and hope the Members of the House wil! s 
to it that no such vicious legislation as that, in violation of 
constitutional rights, is put upon the statute books. 

Mr. WEBB. Does my friend say it violates the Constituti 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. If it violates the Constitution, it can not help it 
any to confine it to the acts covered by this bill, for it wou 
still violate the Constitution. I can not see why th gentien: 
should advocate a partial provision which is unconstitutions! 
and oppese a complete provision. 

Here is what the Attorney General has said on this subject: 

Experience has shown that in the enforcement of laws relating to 
nevtral obligations, as well as in the enforcement of the generai Fe 
eral criminal laws, some provision for the issue of search warrints 
imperatively necessary. Ai present the issue of search w: 
practically authorized only in statutes relative to customs and 
ternal revenue. ‘There are also a few statutes authorizing scarcics 
eertain particular cases, such as introduction of liquor into In 
country. presence of unmailable matter, and vessels violating the \!a 
fisheries Jaw. In general, however, there is no provision for 
issuance of a search warrant in the enforcement of the fede 
criminal laws, either to recover stolen Government proper') 
seize property produced by, or used for, or devoted to a crimi 1 
It is a legitimate function of a search warrant to gain possession © 
such property. (State v. McNulty, 73 N. W., 87; Commonwealth t, 
Dana, 2 Metc., 329; Collin v. Lean, 9 Pac. 173; In re Jackson, 
U. &., 727; see also 11 Atl., 767; Adams v. United States, 192 U.S. 
598; 25 Am. & Eng. Encyl. Law, 24 ed., 146, 147.) The court in tie 
Adams case said: “The right to issue @ search warrant fo discov! 
stolen property or the means of committing crime is too Jong ost 
lished’ to require discussion.” 7 : 

Such legislation seems now necessary for the detection ‘1. 
punishment of Federal crimes. It seems highly illogical tha! 
officials have oe to enforce the criminal laws of the States by te 
issue of search warrants, while United States officials have no power! 
to enforce the Federal criminal laws in such manner, Effect) 
of discovering the commission of erime are a protection fo 
of the United States from crime. Property safeguarded. t! 
danger in search warrants. The bill herewith submitted 
careful restrictions on an abuse of the power. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentlem 
a questien? 

Mr. WEBB. A question; yes. ; a 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The Attorney General rec- 
ommended a great many things m. connection wit! this |)! that 
your committee turned down, did he not? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and my friend seems to be w: 
turn down what the committee did. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, I ask you whether a 

» with reference to the common offenses of society, issuing 

wh warrants in cases of theft and the recovery of stolen 
erty, is a proper basis for a clause that provides for “a 
and particular description of the property or papers sought 

» and of the place er places where the same are believed to 

“4 Why are they going to search for papers and documents? 
In what class of cases? ‘ 
“Vr, WEBB. The gentleman was not present in the committee 
oom when this section was framed, but the subcommittee 
orked on it, and the full committee worked on it; and we have 
confined it almost verbatim ‘to the language of the Constitu- 
isan and if it does comply with the constitutional provisions, 
‘nis House ought to be willing to give the Department of 
justice power to detect and break ‘up crime of whatever nature 
oeainst the United States. I can not understand any disposi- 
sion to the contrary. 

Mr, TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. For a question; yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the statement was made by the 
chairman of the conynittee that this was to be a general statute, 
applicable in all cases. I will ask the chairman to interpret 
the language in the third line of the section, in which it says-- 
A search warrant issued under the provisions of this title. 


Would that not limit ft to the provisions of this title? 

Mr. WEBB. Title X. That is the search-warrant title. 

Mr. TOWNER. It means only as contained in this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 

Mr. LENROOT. I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Firzceratp). Under the 
asreement all time has expired. The question is on the 
mendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. GRAHAM]. 
The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wers) there were—ayes 71, noes 45. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the amendment is offered I wish 
to direct the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina 
to line 16, page 59, and to ask him whether the werd “ orders” 
is not grammatically ineorrect, and if it should not be “ order.” 

Mr. WEBB. I think so. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. VousTeAp: Page 58, line 19, strike out 
all of line 19 after the word “issue”’ and strike out lines 20 and 21, 
and insert in lieu thereof “ he ‘shall issue it forthwith.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This only eliminates some language that 
is entirely unnecessary, and which may tend to confusion. If 
the judge finds that a search warrant should issue, there cau 
be no necessity of his finding further that it is in due form 
or that there is prebable cause, because the first finding in- 
cludes the others; the language is superfluous. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Without this language in, will the commissioner 
have any jurisdiction except to pass on the form of the appli- 
cation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly; he must determine not only 
that it is in due form but the real merits of the application. 

Mr. MANN. I do not profess to be ‘an expert on criminal 
law, but I should think that without the language in the law 
all the commissioner could do would be to pass upon the form 
of the application, With the language in he must pass upon 
the question of whether there is probable cause. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD, It seems to me that he must determine 
that there is probable cause before he can determine that a 
Warrant should issue. 

‘ Mr. MANN. It seems to me that without it he has to take 

‘© Sworn statement of the applicant, if it is in proper form, 
and issue the warrant. 
enn . ae D. What the gentleman wants to do is to strike 
cnn | 19 the words that such warrant shall issue. And he 
that "ee ane ee language that if the commissioner decides 
Gin te m+ ication is in due form and if there is probable 
tio Shall forthwith issue the warrant. There is a repeti- 
‘on of language there. 


ans YOLSTEAD, Let me call attention to the fact that in 
canine part ef the section you will find that the judge may 


Witnesses and call for additional affidavits. ‘This 
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clearly contemplates that he must consider the merit before 
the search warrant may issue. <A finding that it should issue 
must involve not only the form but the facts showing grounds 
for its issue. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman wants to provide that the 
court or the commissioner shall find two things: First, that the 
application is in due form; and, second, that there is probable 
‘ause. That makes redundant the words in line 19 that the 
search warrant should issue. Those words are redundant. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask to modify it by striking out, in line 19, 
the words “that the search warrant should issue.” 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The Clerk will report the modifi- 
cation, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votstrap: On page 58, line 19, strike out 
the words “ that the search warrant should issue and.” 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is there any objection to striking out the 
vord “ further ” in line 20? It is simply surplusage. 

Mr. WEBB. Ido not think it makes any difference whether 
it is in or out. Mr. Speaker, I move that, on page 59, line 16, 
the “s” in the word “ orders ” be stricken out, so that it will read 
‘** order.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 59, line 16, strike out the letter “s” in the word “ orders.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 2, insert a new title as follows: “ 3a. Destruction of 
food products. Section 300a. Whoever, when the United States is at 
war, shall willfully destroy any cereals or vegetables which are valu- 
able for food purposes, either by manufacturing intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes therefrom, or otherwise, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both.” 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that is not germane. 
Mr. RANDALL, 

order ? 

Mr. MEEKER. I will reserve the point of order. No, Mr. 
Speaker, I will make the point of order. If somebody should 
step on an apple or throw it into the river I do not think he 
ought to be fined $10,000. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that any sane 
man should attempt to make a point of order against any 
amendment that could be offered to a bill of this kind. 


Will the gentleman reserve his point of 


This 
bill embraces a great variety of subjects, such as vessels in 
ports of the United States, injuring vessels or injuring cargoes 
of vessels, interference with foreign commerce, enforcement of 
neutrality, seizure of arms, disturbance of foreign relations, 
illegal issue of passports, counterfeiting the Government seal, 
issue of search warrants, use of the mails for circulation of cer- 
tain matter, publication or communication of certain informa- 
tion, and other subjects. It is the greatest conglomeration of 
legislative subjects ever presented in a single bill. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield. I agree that 
every section of this bill is intended to help win this war. I 
have an amendment designed to help win this war. I submit to 
the Chair that any amendment which may reasonably help to 
win this war is in order. Mr. Speaker, a hundred times have ¥ 
heard upon this floor the assertion that the real patriot of this 
war is the man who will feed our Army and the man who will 
feed America. If the man who produces food for the people 
is a patriot and a hero, then the man who destroys that food is a 
traitor to his country. The Department of Agriculture—— 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of erder that 
the gentlemen is not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am attempting to show that 
this amendment is in erder upon this bill because it wil! assist 
along with the other legislation in the bill in winning this war. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. He is dis- 
cussing the sanity of some man who does not agree with him. 
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Mr. RANDALL. 
upon this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
will address himself to the point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, quoting from a report of the 





I trust, Mr. Speaker, that I may be heard 


Department of Agriculture covering an investigation made by 
Dr. Alonzo Taylor, of the University of Pennsylvania, on the 


relation of the liquor question to the grain supply, the food 
supply of the country, which I submit is a question that is 
interesting in this emergency, it shows that in 1916 $145,000,000 
of grain and other food materials were consumed in liquor 
manufacture in the United States. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I insist that the gentleman is 
not discussing the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Upon the objection of any 
Member to a discussion of the merits of an amendmeut, the 


point of order having been made to the amendment, the gentle- 
man must confine himself to a discussion of the point of order. 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor to do so. I 
shall endeavor to confine myself to the subject of the food sup- 
ply of the country in the present emergency. 
Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will suspend. 
The question to be determined is whether the particular amend- 





ment offered by the gentleman from California is in order as 
an amendment to this bill, and objection having been made 


several times the gentleman from California must not discuss 
further the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. All right, Mr. Speaker, then I ask for a 
ruling, if I am not to be permitted to have any latitude what- 
ever, similar to the latitude other gentlemen in the House 
have had. I ask for a ruling. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. MEEKER. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is entitled “A bill to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to pun- 
ish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States.” The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
frem California makes the destruction of food products a crime, 
either by manufacture of them into intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes or otherwise. The Chair does not thing that 
it is germane to this bill, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that appeal on the 
table, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts moves that the appeal be laid on the table. The question | 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy- 
nive Members present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll, The question is on the motion to lay on 
the table the appeal from the decision of the Chair. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; 


The gentleman from California 
The 


and there were—yeas 337, nays 20, 


answered “ present” 2, not voting 72, as follows: 
YEAS—337. 
Adamson Bowers Carew Currie, Mich. 
Alexander Brand Carlin Curry Cal. 
Almon Britten Carter, Mass. Dale, ey 
Anderson Brodbeck Carter, Okla. Dale, Vt. 
Anthony Browne Cary Dallinger 
Ashbrook Browning Chandier, Okla. Darrow 
Aswell Bruckner Clark, Fla. Davidson 
Austin Brumbaugh Clark, Pa, Davis 
Ayres Buchanan Classon Decker 
Bankhead Burnett Coady Dempscy 
Barkley Butler Connally, Tex. Denison 
Barnhart Byrnes, 8. C. Cooper, W. Va. Dent 
Lathrick By rns, Tenn. Coo Ts Wis. Denton 
Bell Campbell, Kans. Cople Dickinson 
Black Campbell, Pa. Costello Dies 
Blackmon Candler, Miss. Cox Dominick 
Bland Cannon Cramton Dooling 
Booher Cantrill Crisp Doolittle 
Borland Caraway Crosser Doremus 


| 
| 


Dowell 
Drukker 
Dunn 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Ragan 
Kidmonds 
Elisworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Esch 
Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 
I'airfield 
Farr 
lerris 
I ess 
Fields 
Flood 
Focht 
I" OSS 
loster 
Francis 
I'rear 
Freeman 
French 
Tuller, Mass, 
Gi illagher 
Gallivan 
gens 
fardner 
G irland 
Garner 
Garrett, 
Garrett, 
Gillett 
Gk iss 
Glynn 
Good 
Goodall 
icodwin, 
Gordon 
Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
pte ly Ala. 
yN.J 


Tenn, 
Tex, 


Ark. 





| eee, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Greg £Z 

Griflin 
lladley 
Hamill 


Hamilton, Mich, 


Hardy 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, Va. 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Hawley 
Heotee 
Ifeflin 
Heintz 
Helm 
Ilensley 


Bacon 
Blanton 
Claypool 
Connelly, 
Dill 


nans, 


Bacharach 
Caldwell 
Capstick 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Church 
Collier 
Comstock 
Cooper, Ohio 
Crago 
Dewalt 
Dixon 
Doughton 
Drane 

Kagle 
Estopinal 


Fairchild, G. W. 


lisher 
Flynn 
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Hersey 
Hicks 
Holland 
Hollingsworth 
Hood 
Houston 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hulbert 
Hull, lowa 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Igoe 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Jones, Tex, 
Juul 

Kahn 
Kearns 
Kehoe 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kiess, Pa, 
Kincheloe 
Kinkaid 
Knutson 
La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Lea, Cal. 
Lehlbach 
Lenroot 
Lesher 
Lever 
Lobeck 
London 
Lonergan 
Lundeen 
Lunn 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
McKinley 


Montague 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Mott 
Mudd 
Nelson 
nie pane, 8.C. 
chols, Mich, 
Nolan h 
Norton 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Olney’ 
Osborne 
Overmyer 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
*aige 
Park 
Parker, N, J. 
Peters 
Phelan 
Platt 
Polk 
Pou 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Quin 
Ragsdale 
Raker 
Ramsey 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reed 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodenberg 
Romjue 
Lose 
Rouse 
Rowe 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N. Y. 


McLaughlin, Mich. Saunders, Va. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
Madden 
Magee 
Maher 

Mann 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Maron 

Mays 
Meeker ° 
Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Wash. 


Schall 
Scott, Iowa 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Pa. 
Scully 
Sears 

Sells 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Siegel 


NAYS—20. 


Dillon 
Hamlin 
Hayden 
Hilliard 
Keating 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT” 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Fitzgerald 


King 

Kraus 

Little 

Powers 

Randall 

9 


NOT VOTING—72. 


hoe maegy J 
Fuller, ll. 
Gandy 

Geaet, m= C3 
Griest 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Haugen 

Hayes 
Helvering 

Hill 


Hull, Tenn. 
Jones, Va. 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kettner 
Key, Ohio 
Kitehin 
Kreider 

Lee, Ga. 


Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Longworth 
McAndrews 
McCulloch 
McLemore 
Martin, Ill. 
Martin, La. 
Mondell 
Moon 
Moore, Pa. 
Morin 

Neely 
O’Shaunessy 
Parker, N. Y. 
Porter 
Price 
Rainey 


So the appeal was laid on the table. 


The Clerk announced the following 
Tatrnotr with Mr. BRrownIna. 


Mr. 


Mr. Dewatt with Mr. RowLanp. 


Mr. Eacte with Mr. Hamiron of New York. 


a“. 


Sin: 
Sissi 


Smit 


Smit 


Vinson 
Walk y 
Wa 
Walks 
Walt n 
Ward 
Wasor 
Wa 
Wats 
Wat 
Web! 
Well 
Welt 
Wi ai 
Who 


White, Mi 
White. Ohj« 
Williams 


Wilson 


Il 
Wilson, Za 


Wingo 
Winslow 
Wisk 


Wood, Ind 


Woods, 
Woody 


Young 
Zihiman 


Sims 
Steen 


lo 
Young 'N 
Ie 


we 
] 


Thomas i 


Thomy 
Volstead 


Rogers 
Rowland 
Santor 


Shacklefor 


Slemp 
Sloau 
Small 
Smith, 
Snyder 
Steele 
Sterling 
Strong 
Sullivan 
Talbott 


Taylor, C 


Voigt 
Weaver 
Wilsor 


Mr. LirrLeEPAGE with Mr. Parker of New York. 


Mr. 


NEELY with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 


Mr. Ganpy with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 
Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. MonbDELL. 
Mr. LintrHicum with Mr. Morin. “ 
Mr. Cuurcu with Mr. CHanpier of New York. 
Mr. Cottier with Mr. Comstock. 

Mr. Drxon with Mr. Grorce W. F'AarrcHIL. 
Mr. Estorrnat with Mr. ForDNEY. 


Ie 


son 


olo. 


additional pairs: 


Tdaho 


r Pa. 


x. 
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Mr, Sreece with Mr. Grrest. ‘ 
Mr ee with Mr. HAvcen. 
Mr. Huvt of Tennessee with Mr. Hirt. 
Mr. cone of Virginia with Mr. Marrin of Lousiana. 
Mr. Kerrner with Mr. Steme. 
Mr. McLemore with Mr. ae 
Vr, OSuaunessy with Mr. Sreriine of Illinois, 
Mr. Rainey with Mr. Graore. 
Mr, SMALL with Mr. VoreHt. 4 


Mr. Witson of Texas with Mr. Sauru of Idaho. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with Mr. Tar- 
port, of Maryland, and as he would have voted the same as I 
jo on this proposition I desire to let my vote of aye stand. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, when Mr. LonewortTH’s name 
was ¢ -alle “1 I answered by mistake and voted aye for Mr. Lonc- 
H and I want to correct it. 


WORT 


The name of 


with my 


answered ‘ 


Mr. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

Mr. GANDY. 

of aye and answer “ present. _ 
The name of Mr. JoHNSON 

‘ Present.” 


colleague, 


OSBORNE Was Called and he voted “ 
Speaker, 


Mr. 


of South Dakota was called and | 


Aye.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. 
doors. 


lock the 
Mr. WEBB. 


Mr. 


the bill H. R. 291. 


The SPEAKER 


A quorum is present ; 
Speaker, 


The gentleman 


from 


the Doorkeeper 


North 


I move the previous question on 


Carolina 


Were] moves the previous question on the bill to final passage 
The previous question was ordered. 


The 


SPEAKER. 


third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, 
The SPEAKER, 


Mr. MANN, 


nays. 


Mr. 


The question is: 
Speaker, 


The question is on the engrossment and 


Shall the bill pass? 
on that I ask for 


the yeas 


I am paired 
I desire to withdraw my vote 


will 


{Mr. 


and 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays | 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Sixty, gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands the other side. Those opposed to taking this vote by 
the yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 
counting.}] One hundred and ninety-two gentlemen have risen 
in the negative. Sixty is a sufficient number, and the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 260, nays 106, 


RECORD—HOUSE. 


Park 
Parker, N. J. 
Peters 
Phelan 
Platt 
Polk 

Pou 
Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey 
Raker 
Ramsey 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Riordan 
todenberg 
Romjue 
Rouse 
Rowe 
Rubey 
Rucker 


Anthony 
sacon 
Bowers 
Britten 
Browne 
Campbell, 
Cary 
Chandler, Okla, 
Classon 
Comstock 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 

c urry, ¢ Cal. 
Davis 

Dillon 

Dowell 
Edmonds 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairfield 

Farr 

Focht 

Francis 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Garland 

Good 


Black 


Bacharach 
Caldwell 
Capstick 


Kans. 


Russell 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind, 
Sanders, La. 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 
Scott, Mich, 
Seott, Pa. 
Scully 
Sears 
Sells 
Shaltlenberger 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Sims 
Slayden 
Small 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, C. B. 
Smith, T. I. 
NAYS 
Gir tham, Pa. 
reen, Lowa 
askell 
nugen 
eaton 
ers 
il a 
lliard 
Hud Heston 
Hiull, lowa 
Ilusted 
Ireland 
Johnson, Wash. 
Juul 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, lowa 
Kennedy, R. L. 
Kinkaid 
Knutson 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Littie 
London 
Lundeen 


ANSWE"ED 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
NOT 


G 
Ha 
Ha 
i 
H 
H 
Hi 


Flynn 
Fordney 


Fuller, Il. 


Snook 

Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, IU. 
Stevensou 
Stiness 
Sumuners 

Swift 
Switzer 
Taylor, 
Temple 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Towner 
‘Treadway 
Vare 


LO6, 


McArthur 
MeCormick 
McKenzie 
MeKinley 


Ark. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


Madden 
Mann 
Mason 
Meeker 
Mondetl 
Mudd 
Nelson 
Nolan 
Norton 
Osborne 
(Shaunessy 
Paige 
Powers 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Ramseyer 
Randall 
Rankin 
Reed 
Robbins 
Roberts 
Rose 


‘PRESENT "—3. 


Sisson 


VOTING—82. 


Littlepage 
Longworth 
McAndrews 


Venable 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Watker 
Walsh 
Walton 
Ward 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Webb 

We ng 
Welty 

W haley 
White, Ohio 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Tey 
Wingo 

Wis 

Young, N. Dak. 
\ 


1oublE, Lex, 


Sanders, N. Y¥. 


Scott, Iova 
Siegel 
Sinnott 
Suell 
Stron 
Sweet 
Tague 
Templeton 
Thompson 
Ti SOU 
Tinkham 
Van Dyk 
Vestal 
Waldow 


Watson, Pa. 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 


Williams 
Wilson, I. 
Winslow 


Wood, Ind. 
Woods, lowa 
Woodyard 
Zihlinan 


Rowland 
Sanford 


Shackleford 


Carew Gandy MeCiintie Slemp 
Chandler, N. Y. Godwin, N.C. McCulloch Sloan 
Church Griest McLemore Smith, Idaho 
Clark, Pa Hamilton, N. Y. Martin, Ii. Snyder 

( ‘laypool Hawley Moon Steele 
Cooper, Ohio Hayes Moore, Pa. Sterling, Pa. 
Crave Hollingsworth Morin Sullivan 
Dewalt Jones, Va. Neely Talbott 
Doughton Kelley, Mich. Parker, N. Y. Taylor, Colo. 
Drane Key, Ohio Porter Voigt 

Eagle Kreider Price Weaver 
Fairchild, G.W. Lenroot Robinson 

Fisher Linthicum Rogers 








answered “ present ” 3, not voting 62, as follows: 
YEAS—260. 
Adamson Crisp Gardner Johnson, Ky, 
Alexander Crosser Garner Jones, Tex. 
Almon Currie, Mich, Garrett, Tenn. Kehoe 
Anderson Dale, N. Y. Garrett, Tex. Kettner 
Ashbrook Dale, Vt. Gillett Kiess, Pa, 
Aswell Dallinger Glass Kincheloe 
Austin Darrow Glyon King 
Ayres Davidson Goodall Kitchin 
Bankhead Decker Goodwin, Ark. Kraus 
Barkley Dempsey Gordon La Follette 
Barnaart Denison Gould Larsen 
Bathrick Dent Graham, Ill. Lazaro 
Bell Denton Gray, Ala. Lea, Cal, 
8 lackmon Dickinson Gray, N. J. Lee, Ga. 
sland Dies Greene, Mass. Lehlbach 
Blanton Dill Greene, Vt. Lesher 
Booher Dixon Gregg Lever 
Borland Dominick Griffin Lobeck 
Brand Dooling Hadley Lonergan 
srodbeck Doolittle Hamill Lunn 
Brow ning Doremus Hamilton, Mich. MeFadder 
ere . Drukkes ae McKeown 
Tumbaug unn ardy McLaughlin, Mich. 
_ hanan Dupré Harrison, Miss. Magee . . 
surnett Dyer Harrison, Va. Maher 
em r Eagan Hastings Mansfield 
Ue Elisworth Hayden Mapes 
>yTI Elston Heflin Martin, La. 
: Emerson Heintz Mays 
Caen’ Esch Helm Miller, Minn. 
annon Estopinal Helvering Miller, Wash. 
Evans Hensley Montague 
Ferris Hicks Moores, Ind. 
Carter, Me Fess Holland Morgan 
Carter’ On 88. Fields Hood Mott 
Clark. Fi t. Fitzgerald Houston Nicholls, 8S. C. 
Co: “a Flood Howard Nichols, Mich, 
Collice Foss Hulbert Oldfield 
Connally, Foster Hall, Tenn. Oliver, Ala. 
Connelly. k ex, Frear Humphreys Oliver, N.Y, 
‘opley Lans. Freeman Hutchinson Olney 
Costello French Igoe Overmyer 
‘ox Fuller, Mass, Jacoway Overstreet 
Gard James Padgett 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On the vote: 

Mr. Brack (for) with 
Until further notice: 


Mr. McLemore 


(against). 


Mr. Branton with Mr. Crark of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. Georck W. FAircHtibp. 

Mr. Crayroor with Mr. Forpnrey. 

Mr. FrsHer with Mr. Furrer of Mlinois. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. HAwtey. 

Mr. McCurntic with Mr. HotiinGcsworrn. 

Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. Voter. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a 
correction. 

Tne SPEAKER. Is it about this vote? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is. I do not know whet the 
name was that was called just before Mr. VoLsTeap's hie was 


red] at the 
en out. 


called, but whatever it may be I by mistake answe 
time it was called, and that vote should be stric! 


Mr. STAFFORD. It was Mr. Votct, of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My own vote should stand, vot- 
ing “no,” but the other man’s should be erased. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make the same 


that I did on the last roll eall. 
but I have a pair with the gentleman from 
Tarnott]. If he had voted, I would vote also. 
draw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will eall the 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. 
“ Present.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of 
recorded ? 


announcement I voted “ aye,” 
Maryland |Mr. 


I wish to with 


gentleman's 
BROWNING, and he 


name, 


answered 


South Dakota. Mr. iker, how am I 


Spex 


oo a nee 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
gentleman in the Hall, listening? 


is not recorded. Was the 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I was, during both roll 
calls. If I were to vote, I would vote “ no,’ but I am paired 


with my colleague, Mr. GANpy, and I wish to answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. JoHNson of South Dakota, 
and he answered “ Present.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. Smirn of 
Idaho] is prevented from being present to-day on account of the 
critical iliness of his. son. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Hawtry, at the request of Mr. McArruur, for two 
weeks, on account of the serious illness of his mother in Oregon. 

To Mr. Hayes, at the request of Mr. Curry of California, in- 
definitely, on account of illness. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Hon. ISAAc SIEGEL, be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp on “ Patriotism.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, Mr. Srecer, shall have leave to 
extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing resolutions adopted 
by 2,000 Baltimoreans in mass meeting in favor of universal 
intlitary training. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the resolutions 
referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the resolutions referred to: 

MARYLAND LEAGUE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Hon. Frepertck N. ZIHLMAN, Baltimore, Md., May 1, 1917, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: The inclosed resolution was adopted by 2,000 Baltimoreans at a 
mass meeting held last Sunday in the Academy of Music in the interest 
of universal military training. 
We earnestly request your consideration of this petition and of the 
facts set forth therein. 
Respectfully, yours, Guy HOo.Ltypay, 
Secretary of the Meeting. 
Whereas the administration bill passed by Congress provides that upon 
the expiration of the present emergency all the military forces of 
the United States, including the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the additional forces provided for by the act, shall be discharged, 
leaving this country without any armed forces subject to immediate 
call by the Government; and 

Whereas it is imperative for the security, liberty, and independence of 
this great Nation that a definite, permanent military policy be 
adopted, and ‘as the General Staff of the United States Army, the 
highest military authority, states that one year of military training 
is necessary to make a soldier, and inasmuch as where there is 
privilege there is no equality before the law, no liberty, and where 
there is universal liability to service there can be no privileges: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that it is incumbent 
upon the Congress of the United States to pass an act providing for 
the military training of every physically fit youth in the land during 
times of peace, in order that the security of the country may rest 
equally and equitably upon its citizens and not upon an unjust, inade- 
quate, and undemocratic volunteer system. 

Resolved further, That the establishment of a system of universal 
obligatory military training and service is the most efficient way to 
prevent the growth of a military cast whose members will claim that 
they are entitled to special privileges because of the sacrifice which 
they make in devoting themselves to military service and the protection 
of the country, as against those who remain at home and make money. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? There was no objection. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there 
objection? 


— 
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Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I unde; 
the British commission is to be in the House to-ny»>., 
what hour? rn 

The SPEAKER. Twelve-thirty is the word they 
there objection to the request of the gentleman /;, Ni 
Carolina? 1 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF THE VEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we had up the other day ; 
bill, to amend the Federal reserve act. We got to 1) 
under the five-minute rule. As I understand, the 
from Virginia is very anxious to proceed to-morrow. |; 
is no objection, the gentleman from North Caroling ), 
that that bill be considered to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do ask that, that the bill H.R. a¢rce y, 
considered to-morrow, after the reading of the Jouri.| - ai 
transaction of routine business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Ca; 
unanimous consent that to-morrow, after the readi): 
Journal and the clearing up of business on the Speaker 
the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the Federal reserve 
in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. What does the bill deal with? 

The SPEAKER. It is the bill to amend the Feder) y 
act. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do yo 


act 1} 
a al 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’elock gyi 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the ord 
previously made, until to-morrow, Saturday, May 5, 1917, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications wer 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transwitting 
an estimate of appropriation for inclusion in some deficiency 
bill (H. Doe. No. 112) ; to the Committee on Appropriations ani 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, wit 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex 
amination of Escambia River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 113): to 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, submiiting a 
tentative draft of a bill to provide for the payment of six 
months’ gratuity to the widows and children or dependent re! 
tives of retired officers or enlisted men on active duty (Il. 1) 
No. 114) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, submitting a 
tentative draft of a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Nay) 
to grant furloughs without pay to enlisted men of the Navy 
(H. Doc. No. 115) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs aud 
dered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, submitti 





d 


ilt 


tentative draft of legislation to increase the pay of enlisted 1 

of the Navy during the continuance of the war (II. Doc. No ; 
116); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be y 
printed. 


6. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, submit! 
regarding the need of a proper building for the Bureau «© 
Fisheries (H. Doc. No. 117); to the Committee on Publi 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. ae: 

7. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, su)mittins 
changes in certain deficiency estimates of appropriations tor 
the service of the Department of Commerce for the fiscal yea! 
ending June 30, 1917, and prior years (H. Doc, No. 115); le th 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be print 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resoluticis— 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the ‘ 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as |: ; 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval \viirs \° 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2337) to amen) an a’ 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the nays!) seri’ 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other |)" el 
relative to enrollments in the Naval Reserve Force, rejor'’" = 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 40), 


] " Ses, 


which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
. Gammerce, to Which was referred the bill (H. R. 1655) 
viding that the Panama Canal rules shall govern in the 
spogsurement of vessels for imposing tolls, reported the same 
~ithout amendment, accompanied by a report. (No. 41), which 
vid bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
hole House on the state of the Union. 








PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


‘der clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, ang memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEVE®: A bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
om) facilitating the distribution of agricultural products; to 
tho Committers on Agriculture. 

“By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 4189) authorizing the use of 
radio stations under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department 
for commercial purposes between the United States and Hawaii, 
Guam, ane the Philippines; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 4190) to abrogate the 
patent upon the article known as salvarsan; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

"Bs Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. #191) exempting enlarged 
howestends from liability for debt contracted prior to issu- 
ane: of patent; te the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bili (H. R. 4192) to authorize the re- 
fuld of duties collected on field kitchens imported during the 
year 1916: to the Committee on Claims. 

' By Mr. HEINTZ: A bili CH. R. 4193) to provide for the pub- 
lication and sale of patriotic stamps for voluntary use on mail 
matter: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill CH. R. 4199) to restore homestead 
rights to settlers on the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Py Mr. CARTER ot Massachusets: A bill (H. R 4210) ap- 
provriating $500,000 for use of the Council of National De- 
fense; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A resolution (H. Res. 73) relating to 
certain restrictions upon American commerce with neutral 
countries ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A resolution (H. Res. 74) making inquiry as 
to whether or not the manufacturers of cement are violating 
the antitrust laws or laws in restraint of trade; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: A joint resolution (Hi. J. 
Res. 80) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to 
enter and record the name of Roe Reisinger, alias J. Monroe 
teisinger, late corporal, Company H, One hundred and fiftieth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, on “the Army and 
Navy medal of honor roll,” provided by the act of Congress ap- 
proved April 27, 1916, and to furnish him with a certificate of 
service and of the act of heroism, gallantry, bravery, or in- 
trepidity for which the medal of honor was awarded, and of 
enrollment under said act, and of his right to be entitled to and 
receive the special pension therein granted; also to deliver to 
the Commissioner of Pensions a certified copy of said certificate ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

; sy the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska, favoring repeal of certain provisions 
of the law governing election of a Delegate to the House of 
Representatives and the enactment of a law providing for a 
rativassing board in each judicial division of the Territory of 
Alaska ; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, favoring the regulation of 


coal ind other commodities ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
roreign Commerce, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Jade clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 

vere Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

ein, es BRI I'TEN: A bill (A. R. 4194) for the relief of Kath- 
Je ston ; to the Committee on Claims. 
by Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 4195) 


gry ing « net ’ . * 
P ae « pension to Pierce O'Connell; to the Committee on 
nsions, 


Also, a bill 
O'Donnell : 
sy Mr. C 
of Oscar Chr 
By Mr, 
@ pension 


(H. R. 4196) granting a pension to Michael EF. 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

ARY: A bill (H. R..4197) for the relief of the heirs 
orysler; to the Committee on Claims. 

CURRIE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4198) granting 
to Robert Patehell ;-to. the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 4200) granting a pension to 
Simon R. Thornton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4201) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis H. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 4202) directing the reexamina- 
tion of the accounts of the late Peter G. S. Ten Broeck; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 4203) for the relief of 
Harry C. Bradley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4204) granting a pension to 
Henry Braunagel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 4205) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph K. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 4206) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas J. Trulock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 4207) granting a pension to 
Thomas G. Lindsay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4208) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Barger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 4209) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Frazee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4211) for the relief of 
Canniff ; to the Committee on Claims, 


Kkate 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

sy the SPEAKER (by request): Memorials of William 
Jewell College, of Liberty, Mo.; Savannah (Ga.) Federation 
of Woman’s Organizations; members of the Illinois Conference 
of the Evangelical Association; and Assembly of the University 
of Oklahoma, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorials of the United Irish Societies of 
Seattle, Wash., and the United Irish Societies of the City of 
*aterson, N. J., relative to justice for the Irish nation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Pennsylvania Society of the 
War of 1812, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of B. of L. I. Lodge, of Gales- 
burg, Ill, relative to putting the war tax on the rich of .the 
country ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), original papers relating to claims for pen- 
sions of Rebecca Rainberger and Mary V. Rainberger; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Wisconsin Oakland Co., against 
extra tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of J. B. Heil, of Milwaukee, Wis., against any 
bill which will levy additional tax on corporatiors, ete.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against bill relating to the exchange of bank checks, 
ete.; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of sundry business 
people of New York, favoring passage of bill for revision of 
our postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of John C. White, of New York, and Farmers’ 
Feed Co., of New York, against bill to prohibit use of grain for 
making liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of sundry citizens of Paterson, 
N. J.; favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Branch 87, Slovak League of America, of 
Passaic, N. J., pledging loyalty and support to the President and 
Congress ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Cigar Makers’ Union, 
No. 99, of Ottawa, Il, protesting against increase of tax on 
cigars; to the Committee on Ways gnd Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Manufacturing Per- 
fumers’ Association of the United States, against stamp tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of several hundred citizens of 
Frio County, Tex., favoring bill for national prohibition as war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of I. C. Smart and 
others, in first congressional district of Vermont, urging that the 
use of grain for making alcohol be prohibited ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Ohio Dry Federa- 
tion, favoring prohibition of the liquor traffic during the war; to 
tye Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of W. F. Applegarth, of Cam- 
bridge, Md., favoring passage of Senate bill 1867, relative to 
increasing supply of canned goods; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of O'Donovan Bros., of Baltimore, Md., against 
passage in espionage bill relative to suppression of the press; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the R. J. Ederer Co. and Phillips Bros. & Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., favoring bill providing for revision of postal 
rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of John C, Thomas, of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
the Hughes bill to create a motion-picture commission, etc.; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Maryland Products Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
favoring regulation by Congress of food prices; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petitions of J. O. Frost's Sons, Towanda ; 
George C. Burns, Montrose; and Williamsport Furniture Co., 
of Williamsport, Pa., protesting against stamp tax on denatured 
alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Pittsburgh Tennis Associatien, Mr. 
J. KE. McLain, president, indorsing the daylight saving bill as a 
war measure deserving immediate consideration and favorabie 
action; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Langley & Michaels, of San 
Francisco, Cal., against the reenactment of stamp taxes on pro- 
prietary articles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of 102 qualified electors of the 
thirteenth Ohio congressional district, favoring legislation to 
provide for war expenses without resorting to sale of bonds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 106 voters and 121 residents of the thirteenth 
Ohio congressional district, asking that no grain be used for 
the manufacture of alcoholic beverages; to the Commitiee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Sandusky (Ohio). Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, asking a full inquiry into the conspiracy alleged in con- 
nection with the so-called San Francisco preparedness parade 
explosion ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Fremont (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorials of public meetings at Gibsonburg, Lindsey, 
Fremont, and Bowling Green, Ohio, favoring adoption of 
amendment prohibiting polygamy, ete.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
240 members, Trumansburg, N. Y., by Rev. Edward M. Cullinan, 
pastor, favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood Bible Class of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Groton, N. Y., by Foster T. Van 
Buskirk, corresponding secretary, favoring national prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ernest C. Van Kuren, C. J. Bush, and sundry 
other citizens of Elmira, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rotary Club, of Elmira, N. Y., by J. Maxwell 

3eers, president, and W. H. Snyder, secretary, urging national 
prohibition as a war measure for and during the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Frances Willard Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of Elmira, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Memorial of congregation of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Statelick, Pa., favoring national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Memorial of the New Haven County 
(Conn.) Medical Association urging Congress to abolish the 
patents on salvarsan and its Closely related preducts; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WARD: Memorial of agricultural mobilization day 
meeting, held at Milton, Ulster County, N. Y., regarding con- 
servation cf grain and exemption of farmers from military 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of members of the Zion Lutheran Church, 
Cobleskill, N. Y., urging that breweries and distilleries be 


closed by legislative action during the period of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by hop growers, farmers, and business 
men of Schoharie County, N. Y., expressing opposition to the 
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enactment of any law to prohibit or restrict the , 
or sale of fermented liquors; to the Committee on ¢)), 
Also, memorial of the Methodist Church of Moy: 
urging immediate action upon national prohibit), 

gress ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also petition signed by George G. Honness ang . ; 
dents of Kingston, N. Y., in favor of selective conseyintign .. 
compulsory military training and service; to the 
Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of a mass meeting of the people of j 
N. Y., presided over by Hon. A. T. Clearwater, president. 
pressing approval of the action of the President and a 
in declaring war against the Imperial German «, 
indorsing the proposal of universal military sey; 
selective draft; to the Committee on Military A ffyirs 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Memorial of Middleton (\\4 
Grange, No. 331, protesting against use of grain i) Hufact 
of alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on the Judicjay 


f +, 


ONSTESS 
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SENATE. 
Saturpay, May 5, 19/7. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. mn., on the expiratioy 
of the recess. 

INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE OF COM \WEN 

(H. DOC. NO, 119). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sengte 
a communication from the Secretary of State, which wil! }y 
inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Por 
Relations. 

The communication is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF Strate 
Washington, Muy 4, 190 
The Hon. THOMAS R MARSHALL, 
Vice President of the United States. 

Sir: T have the honor to advise you for the information of t! 
Senate that I am in receipt of a cable message from the American 
ambassador at Paris, dated May 2, 1917, stating that he has received 
an invitation for the Congress of the United States to participate by a 
delegation in the International Parliamentary Conference of Comme: 
which will meet at Rome on May 17, under the presidency of M: 
Tittoni, former ambassador of Italy at Paris. 

The ambassador adds that the conference is to be composed of 
delegates from both chambers of the legislative bodies of the co 
represented and of persons ot in industrial, commerci: 
legal circles, and that the object of the conference is to prepare th 
way for an economic entente after the war, the governments, or the 
parliaments participating being, however, in no way officially bound vy 
the action of the conference. 








I have had the honor to address a similar communication to the 
sre. CHAMP CLARK for the information of the House of Represenia 
tives. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient oryent, : 
ROBERT LANSING 
ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 17). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commuti- 

cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 


from the Auditor for the War Department submitting an ursent 
estimate of appropriation for additional force in that depart 
ment, $136,140, which, \with the accompanying paper, Was re 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to ls 
printed. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY (S. DOC. NO. 18). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate © commull 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in respolise © 
a resolution of February 19, 1917, certain information relate 
to the measures taken in the State of New Jersey towatil 
carrying into effect a joint resolution adopted by the legisiature 


of that State pledging itself to acquire and donate to the er 
eral Government the right of way for an intracoasti!| war _ 
across the State, which, with the accompanying paper, Wis 


ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printe’. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM DRAFT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair lays befor the —_ 
a letter from Bishop Chartrand, of Indianapolis, 11. Saas 
will be inserted in the Recorp and referred to the 
on Military Affairs. 

The letter is as follows: ' 

Bisuop’s House, Indianapolis, 

To the Vice PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. Oe a 

Your Excetiency : You will please pardon me for intrudins tl 
just now, when I know you are much occupied. In exp r 
telegram, please me to ‘call your atténtion to the fo bebe 

1. Catholics, as all the wars of our country testify, bas ' 
highest as well as the lowest places of the Army and Navy, 
numbers evidenced their intense loyalty and patriotism. 














1917. 
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» We are only 5 per cent of the population, yet the Navy is Catholic 
“19 per cent, and among those who volunteered to go to the border 
we nt trouble with Mexico 22 per cent were Catholics. This is 


in the ea owing. 
certainly & S000 eons a willing to go as chaplains and nurses; they 

cone in great numbers, in great numbers in all our wars; they 
bey*found always in the very forefront of their country’s battles, and 
anda have died heroes to their duty. s 
me priests, however, Who make many sacrifices and who have given 
everything to devote themselves to the spiritual welfare of the 
people ‘should not, in due respect for their sacred calling, be compelled 
to take t is. 
oy oy countries in Europe have forced them to do this; but 
this was in spite of the pleading and protest of the church by certain 
politicians, out of contempt for the church. : 5 

Surely, the great, big, broad: American Republic will recognize the 
calling and work of those who devote themselves, in season and out of 
“acon, to the things that are above the clamor and the confusion into 
which the unfortunate world has been cast. 

With cordial greetings to yourself and Mrs. Marshall, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSErH CHARTRAND, Bishop. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Gildford, 
Mont., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARDWICK presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials from the Standard Handle Co., Burden, Smith & Co, 
W. T. Anderson, and Ciarles B. Lewis, president of the Georgia 
Bankers’ Association, all of Macon, in the State of Georgia, 
remonstrating against the proposed tax on incomes and profits 
for 1916, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Sterling, Havensville, Emporia, and Winfield, all in the State 
of Kansas, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the consumption of foodstuffs in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor, Which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republie No. 1, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to protect military camps from vice, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Bap- 
tist Church of Hays, Kans., praying for national prohibition 
as a War measure, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ’ 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the United Baptist 
Convention of New Hampshire, praying for national prohibition 
during the period of the war, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Manchester Auto Garage 
Co., the Hanover Street Garage, and of A. C. Frost, of Manches- 
ter, and of the Woodbury Auto Co., of Nashua, all in the State 
of New Hampshire, remonstrating against a tax of 5 per cent 
on the wholesale price of automobiles, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finanee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Camp County, Tex., praying for the 100 per cent increase in the 
pay of private soldiers, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the Nazarene Church of Hondo; 
the Pastors’ Association of Haskell; of sundry citizens of Cros- 
byton; of John T. Garner, president of the Farmers’ Prohibition 
te of Winfield; and of local branch Red Cross Associa- 
tion, of Georgetown, all in the ‘State of Texas, praying for na- 
fame prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the 
euaielary, 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW (S. DOC. NO. 20). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
ported the following resolution (S. Res. 55), which was read, 


considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the pamphlet submitted b 
as ed, the 4 p y the Senator from Mon- 
Stata Mt. Watsi] on April 10, 1917, entitled “Opinion of the United 
Day for ele ourt Construing the Act to Establish an Eight-Hour 
ing Opir a 7 way Employees, Together with the Concurring and Dissent- 
pinlons of the Court,” be printed as a Senate document. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. (S. DOC. NO. 21). 


ee ee of Arizona, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
i the following resolution (S. Res. 56), which was read, 


“ousdered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That th 

tans ee € pamphiet submitted by the Senator from Mon- 

Staten _ ALSH] om April 10, 1917, entitled “ Opinion of the United 

United States, Releus in the Case of the Utah Power & Light Co. v. The 

Printed as a Reneas pe — Domain Power of the States,” be 


ADDRESS BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON (S. DOC. NO. 22). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee ou Printing, re- 
ported the following resolution (S. Res. 57), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THoMAs] on April 17, 1917, entitled ‘“ Shall Military Train- 
ing Be Given Our Youth?’ an address by Clark W. Iletherington, pro- 
fessor of physical education and recreation, University of Wisconsin, be 
printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 2154) to amend an act entitled “An act approved 
July 17, 1916, to provide for agricultural development, to 
create standard forms of investment based upon farm mort- 
gages, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to create Government deposi- 
taries and financial agents for the United States, and for other 
purposes ”; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 2155) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2156) to authorize exploration for and disposition 
of potassium or sodium; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2157) granting a pension to Nellie Evans; 

A bill (S. 2158) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Shutts ; 

A bill (S. 2159) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Wheeler; and 

A bill (S. 2160) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Van Metre; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the committee, on page 33. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary wil! call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Hlusting New Smith, Ga. 
Brady James Norris Smoot 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Page Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pittman Thomas 
Cummins Kellogg Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis Kendrick Pomerene Trammell 
Fernald Kenyon Reed Vardaman 
Fletcher King Robinson Wadsworth 
France Kirby Saulsbury Walsh 
Gallinger Knox Shafroth Warren 
Gronna La Follette Sheppard Watson 
Hale McKellar Sherman Weeks 
Hardwick Martin Simmons Williams 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr}, 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
Senator from New Jersey 
of illness in his family. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HuGHEs] on account of illness. 
I will ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. LANE] on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have been requested to 
announce that the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
is absent on official business. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrRANpDEGEE]. I desire that this 
announcement shall stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PAGE in the chair). 
Senators have answered to their names, 
present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 


I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
[Mr. F'RELINGHUYSEN] on account 


Sixty 
There is a quorum 


The next amendment for consideration is in 


Chapter XI, on page 33. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


It will be stated. 





1846 


The Secretary. On page 33, after line 6, the Committee on 
the Judiciary report to insert: 

Secrion 1, A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the 
provisions of this act for the purpose of searching any premises or 
person to discover any property, or papers, held, secured, or used, or 
intended to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a viela- 
tion of any law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United States, 
or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the law of 
nations. 

Mr. CUMMINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to 
moment ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 


ANTHRACITE COAL SUPPLY (S. BOC. NO. 19). 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the discussion begins I should 
like to ask the Chair to hand down a report which has just been 
made by the Federal Trade Commission. I do not ask to have 
it read. 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, 

Mr. NELSON. What is the report about? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was going to state that this is a report 
which I deem of a good deal of importance. Last year I intro- 
duced a resolution directing the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate the condition in anthracite coal mining by reason of 
the great advance in the price of coal. The commission went to 
work. We all know that during the winter there was a large 
increase in the price of anthracite coal, an increase which was 
felt all over the country. Recently there have been indications 
that there would be another increase in the price of anthracite 
coal. The Federal Trade Commission has made a particular 
investigation, and has made a report upon that investigation, 
which is now before the Senate setting forth these facts: 

First, that there is no scarcity in anthracite coal; second, 


me for a 


I will yield to the Senator. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


that there was no just cause for the unreasonable advance in the | 


price of anthracite coal last winter; third, that there is no just 
reason now for an advance in the price of anthracite coal; and, 
fourth, that a large part of the trouble has arisen because of 
a consumers’ panic. 

People have become panic-stricken and have sought to fortify 
themselves and increase the supplies of their coal out of season 
and unreasonably, and a part of the trouble in the marketing of 
anthracite coal, as in the marketing of food supplies and in the 


marketing of print paper, has been due to a foolish and unjusti- | 
fiable panic on the part of consumers whe have sought to gather | 


in unnecessary supplies. The result has been the bidding up 
of the price. This tendency has been taken advantage of by 
speculators in food, speculators in coal; and it is the purpose 
of this repert to convince the country that there is no just 
cause for alarm; that the country will produce this year much 
more anthracite coal than it has ever produced before, and that 
if the consumers will be reasonable in their purchases and not 
seek to lay in six months’ supply in advance there is no reason 
to believe that there will be an undue advance in the price of 
coal, and there will be mo scarcity in the supply of anthracite 
coal, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONN,A., 


of course, that there has been an advance in all kinds of coal. 
There has been an advance in the price of lignite coal in this 
country. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. My inquiry, as I remember the resoiu- | 


tion last year, related only to anthracite coal, for the reason 
that anthracite-coal miners were defending the advance in the 
price of coal by saying that there had been an advance in 
wages. The report now before the Senate shows the advance 
in wages only as justifies an advance of 30 cents per ton in 
the price of coal, which, however, has advanced a great deal 
more. 

Another thing that this report calls attention to is that 
speculators in coal have held their coal in cars rather than 
storing it, and in that way have produced a scarcity of freight 
ears in this country, which the commission suggests is an evil 
that Congress ought to deal with—the using of cars upon the 
railroads as warehouses in which coal has been stored while 
speculators have endeavored to get the advantage in the arti- 
ficial advanee in the price of coal. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am calling this to the attention of the 
Senate and the country at this time in the hope that the press 
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I ask to have it printed and also ask that it be published | 


May 5, 


a Se eeegeee 


associations and the newspapers will spread pbroades« : 

authoritative statement of the Federal Trade (oy), 
this report that there is no scarcity in the supply . 
coal and no justification for an advance in the price 

Furthermore, it is stated in this report that tho Pou. 
Trade Commission have had repeated conferences wii) 4)... 
who produce anthracite coal and have assurances from... 
that they will cooperate in preventing dealers and Spec). 
from robbing the public by an unconscionable adyajeo + 
price of coal. 

Mr. President, I think this is a matter of a good deal of 
importance, and we can not have too much publicity of it oe 
cause, as I say, it not only is true with regard to coal, yt wiry 
regard to a great many other necessaries of life. T)j< ‘ei, 
try has been getting into a hysterical condition as to supplies 
and hundreds of thousands of householders have heen enin. +, 
market and supplying themselves with the necessaries yr y+, 
months in advance of any need to use them. In that way thon 
have contributed to produce this apparent scarcity sy. I 
believe, have contributed to put up prices. I think it is voy 
we started a propaganda to the contrary. This great country 
with its enormous productive energies, is able to supply tix 
people with all that is needed; and it is only this navic of oe 
sumers, cooperated in also by the speculators. which is making 
a very serious unnecessary increase in the cost of living. bs 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think there is very gos} 
truth in the statement just made by the Senator from Nebraska. 
but there is another element at work which has had more to do 
with the increase of prices than even those causes which {hoe 
Senator has suggested. That is the difficulty of distributing 
the coal. To illustrate: Last summer, while I was in the cos! 
regions of Ohio, I found that in many banks their books wore 
filled with orders and the miners eager to work. In one locality 
particularly I was advised that the books were filled with 
orders, but the miners could only get work one day per week, 
because the employers could not get the cars necessary for dis- 
tribution. This is true with regard to food products as well, 

A significant fact was disclosed just the day before yesterday 
in the hearings before a subcommittee of the Interstate Con- 
merce Committee on a bill giving further power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commisssion in the regulation of the distribution of 
cars. The public utilities commissioner of the State of Min- 
nesota testified that at the present time there were 25,000,0i) 
bushels of wheat which had been sold and ready for delivery 
in the State of Minnesota alone, 5,000,000 bushels to go to the 
allies and 20,060.000 bushels to go to the American millers, 
but that there was not a car in sight with which to deliver this 
vast quantity of grain. This means that in one State alone there 
was more than 1 bushel of wheat for every family in the 
United States sold and ready to be delivered and no weans fo 
delivery. Of course such a condition seriously disturbs norma! 
market prices. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from 
Ohio will net confuse the issues. I realize that there is force 


4 anthracite 


ec in the 


) 


CON. 





| in what he says; but the thing to get before this country now 


in concrete form—and I hope the newspapers and press assecii- 


| tions will cooperate in doing so—is that we have here an author 
If the Senator will permit me, I ask him if. 
his inquiry related oniy to anthracite coal? The Senator knows, | 


tative statement of a Government agency that has carefully it 
vestigated the situation, and that they have found ftlicre is an 
abundant supply of anthracite coal for all needs and no warrati 


| for an advance in the price, If that fact can once be thorousiil) 


understood by the country, it will do much to allay this uneust 
ness and to put a stop to this difficulty. 

I want to say that I know of a case in which a Jarge man: 
facturer went to a Government official in this city a few ays 
ago in an alarmed condition, saying that he was anxious about 
his supply of coke, and that he wanted at once 500 curs 0! coke 
Careful inquiry was made into his affairs. and it was found 
he had at present four months’ supply of coke on hand; i etn 
words, he was in a panic, and he was making the case worse 
endeavoring to gather in a large part of the supply Ul he 
might need during the next year, shia 

For that reason, Mr. President, I think that an autiortau™ 
statement such as this by a Government agency which [iis 
tigated the situation and has reported to the countrs that there 
is no scarcity of anthracite coal, that the production (is yo" 
will be far larger than it has ever before been, ani that — 
is no justification for an advance in the price of that coal, Dut 
that there is every reason why those who purchase during & 
summer in reasonable quantities should have the u=0:! sunmae® 
discount—I think it is important that that fact should oe 
before the country thoroughly, in order that the people * 
know that there is no cause for uneasiness on [> subject, 
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and that will do much to put an end to this panicky condition 
"nig necessary of life. I believe, if it can also be applied to 
oe necessaries of life, it will do very nruch in alleviating this 
artificial condition, which has come about through a consumers’ 
oie and through speculators’ machinations. 
Vir. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
‘on that very point, I wish to say that he certainly is. doing 
» oreat service in calling attention to that report on the anthra- 
sitecoal situation, This very morning I ascertained from 
ofieials connected with a hospital in which I feel a very great 
interest in the city of Washington that last year under con- 
tract they procured their coal at, I think, $3.50 a ton, and that 
under a new contract, which they are required to make, unless 
they purchase coal by the load, as they are doing now, it is 
coing to cost them $7.90 a ton; I think that is the figure, but 
it is certainly over $7. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no justification for that. I will 
cay that I think this report shows conclusively that the country 
has been robbed by speculators, and that the consumers them- 
selyes have contributed to it by getting into a panicky condi- 
tion. I believe that Congress ought to do something to put a 
stop to the storing of the necessaries of life in freight cars, the 
nsing of freight cars, which ought to be used in transportation, 
to store goods for purposes of speculation. I think some of 
these emergency bills which we have before Congress ought to 
he enlarged so as to put an end to that evil, if possible. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that this panicky 
condition among the consumers is largely justified by the fact 
that the actual necessities of life, such as coal, are costing many 
families in this country far more than the combined incomes 
of all their members, and that therefore it is not only justified, 
but inseparable from existing conditions? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think that undoubtedly 
we have got to share with the rest of the world in the advance 
in the prices of all things that we buy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I believe that we have unnecessarily 
contributed to it, first, by permitting speculation. 

Mr. FHOMAS. I agree with that. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Take what I have stated as to cost as 
an instance, where people have bought far in advance of their 
needs. There can be no excuse for a manufacturer who has 
four months’ supply of coke on hand coming to a Government 
agency here in Washington and urging as a favor that he be 
permitted to buy additional coke, and yet that is what he is 
doing on a large seale, and what is also being done by millions 
of consumers on a small seale all over the country. 

But the point I am making is that this authoritative state- 
Inent ought to be taken by the country, first, to prove that there 
is ho Scarcity of anthracite coal, and, second, that the people 
who are worrying about it and laying up their supplies in ad- 
vance are contributing to higher prices. 

Mr, THOMAS and Mr. CALDER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I yielded for the purpose of 
— the report, and I am becoming impatient to hear it 
ead, . 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not trespass on the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator consent to have the 
report read? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to have it read. 

Pes HITCHCOCK. I ask that the report be read, Mr. Presi- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
To th Washington, May 4, 1917. 
the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sin: By direction of the United States Se i 
i oe eee nate, as expressed in reso- 
alm N®. 217, Sixty-fourth (Senator Hrtcncock), the Fed- 
ohne -ommission has been engaged in an investigation of certain 
White eee 22thracite-coal industry. 
ed in that investigation was going forward a “buying panic” devel- 
* resulted. @ ot of 1916 and enormous increases in retail prices 
mission turned ne its general investigation, the Federal Trade Com- 
sion, being abo immediate attention to this condition. The commis- 
the symptoms - to make its report, finds that at this present moment 
there is now of the former unwarranted panic are recurring and that 
winter, imminent @ repetition ef eonditions obtaining last 
vet ew were intolerable, and the commission now, therefore, 
tions, is moy « the of its te report on past condi- 


me 





ed to call to the att 
eni ention of the Senate the danger threat- 
ba upon peumers of Pac coal and the steps thus far taken 
of its power to anat aan ae and within the limitatfons 
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During the past week daily conferences have been held with anthra- 
cite operators, with the officials of the United Mine Workers of America, 
with leading jobbers, and with retailers from various parts of the 
country. 

The commission is able to say that there now exists no good reason for 

panic in the anthracite market nor for any increase in the present 
selling price to consumers. On the contrary, the retail prices generally 
obtaining to-day are unwarranted. 

The wage increase agreed upon on April 26, 1917, will involve an 
increased cost of production of between 24 and 30 cents a ton. The 
price at which leading operators have announced that they will sell will 
not exceed this increase. This price is upon anthracite on cars at the 
mouth of the mine. There is no justification for a larger increase to 
be passed on to the consumer, and these mine prices will not justify 
present retail prices in many instances. 

The new wage scale with the United Mine Workers is a beneficial 
and steadying factor in the industry. The commission has received 
assurances both from responsible anthracite operators and from the 
miners’ representatives that this will be a year ef unusually large pro 
duction. The mine prices announced for May reflect approximately the 
wage increase of last week. The commission is assured that there is no 
reason why this price should not continue for the season and be sub 
ject to the usual summer discounts, namely, 40 cents per ton in May, 30 
cents in June, 20 cents in July, and 10 cents in August. 

The commission bheiieves that the custom normally followed by the 
majority of retailers of passing the benefit of these discounts on to the 
consumer should be followed by the whole trade. 

If the public is again so deceived as to indulge in a scramble for 
coal such as occurred last winter, the favorable situation above re 
ported may be nullified. A demand for four months’ coal im the single 
month of May will be most deplorable. If, on the other hand, pur 
chases are made as usual, there will be no disturbance and small chance 
for speculators to fleece the public. The best thing that can happen 
how is fcr everyone to buy as bas been his custom in former years. 
Such normal buying spreads evenly through the summer, and will in- 
sure a steady flow of the production of the mines through the channels 
of distribution, to build up usual supplies in the hands of consumers, 
and more especially to build up the normal stock piles of wholesalers 
and retailers et points far removed trom the anthracite region. Many 
of these points inust build up their winter supply during the summer 
when water transportation is available. ‘Transportation will thereby 
be relieved of undue burdens and the coal will be steadily distributed 
during the summer against the needs of the winter. 

During the coal panic of the winter of 1916-17, one of the greatest 
factors in the distressing and intolerable condition was the unwar- 
ranted and indefensible practice of using coal cars for warehouses. ° 
Coal was held in cars by speculators while shortage of cars was alleged 
as a cause of fuel shortage. The commission calls your attention also 
to other activities of speculators in anthracite coal who perform no 
useful service in the distribution of the coal, but who insert them- 
selves as a disturbing and clogging factor upon the industry and whose 
unearned profits are often much greater than those enjoyed by either 
miner or operator or honest dealer. These profits, in many instances 
more than 100 per cent, were paid by the consumer, together with 
enormous bills for car demurrage. 

Within the scope of its pewers this commission will continue to 
exert every influence to avert the threatened recurrence of the condi- 
tions obtaining in the winter of 1916-17. ‘To this end the commission 
proposes to secure complete current information, keeping close to the 
conditions of production, distribution, price at the mouth of the mine, 
price to jobbers, price to retailers, and price paid by the public. 

‘The commission will expose any unscrupulous wholesaler, jobber, or 
retailer who seeks to mislead the public into a belief that exorbitant 
yrices are justifiable or that there is any necessity to join in a frenzied 
vyidding to seeure immediate delivery for far-future needs. 

The commission will compile this information at frequent intervals 
and will ask the cooperation of the patriotic newspapers of the coun- 
try to the end that the public may be kept constantly informed of what, 
in justice and reason, it should be expected to pay for anthracite coal 
and as to the volume of the production and stocks on hand existing at 
such times. The commission has assurances from the anthracite 





| operators that in case of local shortages being called to their attention 


by the commission the operators will relieve such lecal stringency 


| immediately. 


The agencies which handle and distribute coal after it leaves the 
mine and before it comes into the hands of the consumer have also been 
heard to say to the commission, through numerous representatives, 
that they desire and will expect only a fair and reasonable protit for 
the useful labor and service which they perform. 

The fair retail price at any place is the price at the mouth of the 
mine, plus freight, plus the reasonable dealer’s profit and cost of local 
delivery. The May price at the mine of ordinary white-ash anthracite, 
allowing for the 40 cent discount, is approximately as follows: 





Net ton 
(2,000 
| pounds). 


Gross ton 
(2,249 
pounds). 





BE PI BAG oie deca ani nkcdus sa ceeneatesseuwnesens $4.05 | $3. 61 
de db ct Ssescewdebecdctsboncéedecusons 4.30 3.94 
Ea tel tala Bo haa sida ate dul alae dabelpdi kde aaapannanalind 4.40 | 2.93 








So, then, anthracite-coal consumers of the United States may feel 
assured, first, that there is an adequate supply of coal; second, that 
that supply will be taken out and prepared for use in a large and con- 
stant flow during the summer months; third, that in so far as the 
power of constant scrutiny and publicity are effective, the Vederal 
Trade Commission will function: fourth, that prices at the mine will 
be reasonable and such as would not justify the average prices now 
being paid by consumers. 

As to the price of coal to the consumer for the coming season, this 
leaves two problems for further action, either by the Congress of the 
United States or by some authority to be designated by Congress: 
First, the elimination of the element of speculation and the charging 
ef an exorbitant price cr the withholding from use of this necessity 
of life; and, second. the imperative need of keeping the coal moving 
from the point of its production to its final destination and of pre- 
venting coal cars from being held out of use for the purpose of specu- 
lative storage. 
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The Federal Trade Commission will have the honor to present. to 
you at an early time a further and detailed report and recommendation 
upon the anthracite-coal industry. 
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as the report indicates, for May 40 cents, for | 
for July 20 cents, and for August 10 cents a ton. 





May 


Respectfully submitted, Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, I hate to nt 
{osnrn H. Davizs, Senator, but a 
JILLIAM B, COLVER, 4 7 ‘ 
inne Foat, Mr. CALDER. I will conclude in two or ; 


Commissioners. 
(Chairman William J. Harris did not sign, being in Chicago, en- 
gaged in a hearing on bituminous coal.) 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, what the commission has said 
of the anthracite coal situation is equally true of those sections 
of the country which depend upon bituminous and lignite coal 
for their supply. It is a nation-wide condition. While it is 
doubtless true that the anxiety of consumers has contributed 
to the acuteness of this situation, it is equally true that their 
apprehensions and their desire to safeguard the future are not 
only rational, but are the inevitable consequence of this con- 
stant rise, this unnatural rise, in the prices of all necessities of 
life, a rise which can not be explained in its present extreme 


During the month of April of this year dealers all 


York began the usual process of soliciting ord 
many householders who have given orders foy 


ce 


as has been the custom heretofore, to obtain immerd).:, 


only to be informed that while the orders wey 
could be no assurance when the coal could be « 


that the dealers themselves are more responsi 


panicky situation regarding coal than are the peopl 


I do hope that this report will be given the wir 
I believe it will in a measure allay this panicky) 


also insist, Mr. President, that the Federal Tpsa, 


sion or some other function of the Government 


Is «ut 


oo; 


to see to it that no combination of interests eithoy Jerre. 
operators, speculators, or dealers in coal is permitted to exc 
to the end that the people during the coming fall and wins, 
may not be required to pay exorbitant prices for this pyodyet 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I modify my request. 
to ask that this be printed as a public document «; d refers 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and that 5.000 ov: 
copies be printed. , 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The (7 
hears none, and it is so ordered. Bs 


by any other cause than by the cornering by speculators of the 
necessaries of life and by the gamblers of the produce exchanges, 
including as well food, clothing, and coal. This apprehension 
will continue so long as these prices prevail; it will grow with 
every increase; the feeling will grow in volume as the danger 
becomes more menacing. 

Irom the voluminous communications which I have received 
upon this subject in the last two or three days from all sorts 
and conditions of men expressing warm approval of some re- 
marks of mine in this Chamber early in the week I am inclined 
to think that we are rapidly approaching the breaking point. 
I hope not. I pray not, Mr. President. For there is no revolt 
so terrible as that which comes from lack of food, lack of cloth- 
ing, lack of coal to warm the habitation. Nothing more justi- 
fies to every thinking man those extremities of lawlessness 
which are provoked by the lack of appropriate remedy or the en- 
fercement of existing legislation to prevent these conditions 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 

Mr. KNOX. I ask unanimous consent that I may send to | 
desk and have read a resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection + 
resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 58), 9s follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby 
requested to furnish the Senate with information as to the number 


and punish those responsible for them, The Anglo-Saxon is |} ships now in process of construction in American shipyards, or that 
long-suffering, but do not push him over the precipice. Anne | ®t oss Sgn and undelivered, under contracts with all persons, ¢ 
of Austria years ago said to Cardinal Mazarini, ‘“‘My Lord a” ee eer at nent OF the Unites 


Cardinal, the Almighty always pays. He does not pay every 
week or every month or every year, but He always pays some 
time.” I commend that profound truth to the immediate con- 
sideration of those who are cornering or speculating in the 
necessaries of life, who make long prayers and devour widows’ 
houses. The people must have food, clothing, and coal at 
decent prices or they will know why. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I believe that the report 
ought to be published as a public document and circulated. I 
believe that it has a great deal of merit in it; but there is one 
other thing which, I think, also contributes to the high price 
of coal. ; 

About 15 years ago the Government undertook a policy of 
withdrawing from entry coal lands upon the public domain; 
and although the Geological Survey stated that there were in 
the State of Wyoming, in public lands, 449,000,000,000 tons of 
eoal, enough to supply the world for 400 years, and that there 
were 371,000,000,000 tons of coal in the public lands of Colo- 
rado, enough to supply the world for 300 years, yet, notwith- 
standing that, a policy was then adopted which was to the effect 
that these lands should be withdrawn from entry until classified. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hate to interrupt the Sena- 
tor’s remarks by calling for the regular order, but I can not—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shail be through in only a minute more. 
Following that there was a reclassification of these lands by 
the Government by which a very high valuation was placed upon 
the same, reaching as high as $400 and $500 an acre; and the 
result has been that practically no lands have since been taken 
up under the coal-mining laws of the United States. That has 
been ene of the reasons, Mr. President, in my judgment, that has 
caused this great shortage of coal. The policy aids in the estab- 
lishment of a monopoly of those companies that own their coal 
lands. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the other day I introduced a 
resolution, which was adopted by the Senate, dealing with this 
very subject. I introduced it because of the protests of many 
people from all over the country and State, especially the city 
of New York. I am very glad that we have had so complete 
a report cn the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircncock] and trust it will be given the fullest publicity. I 
believe that in a measure the high price of coal is due to the 
unnecessary excitement of the people at this time, but I do in- 
sist also that it is caused in part by speculation. 

It has been the practice of the coal dealers in the larger 
cities of the East, and I assume all over the country, to begin 
the solicitation of orders for coal in the early spring. In the 
month of April they offer a reduction of 50 cents a ton, and, 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for th: 
present consideration of this resolution, for this reason: 

I have been informed, from sources that I entirely credi 
that there are a great number of commercial vessels in process 
of construction, many of which have been practically completed 
and are ready for delivery to private corporations and persons 
residing in the United States and private corporations and per- 
sons residing in foreign countries. I notice by the press with 
the last 10 days that complete crews to man some 40 comme 
cial vessels for citizens and corporations of foreign Gover 
ments have recently arrived in this country for the purpose o 
receiving delivery of and taking away these vessels. 

Now, of course, everybody knows that such vessels are subject 
to requisition; and while I am not urging any action in that 
direction at this time, I think it is well that such information 
as this resolution calls for should be received by the Senat 
and therefore I ask unanimous consent for its present conside! 
ation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like t 
ask the Senator a question. Does the Senator have aby dou! 
about the advisability of making public information like that? 

Mr. KNOX. I have excluded vessels building for the Unit 
States. I have thought of that, and I can see no objection t 
its being made public, as to the vessels that are being con 
structed for commercial purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It just occurred fo me, in view 
of the intensity of this submarine warfare, that informatio 
as to the number of merchant ships that we have under (oi 
struction and that the enemy would have to meet would be very 
valuable information to the enemy. I simply suggest that \ 
the Senator. i 

Mr. KNOX. I think perhaps it would be ver) valuable ne 
formation for us, because I am informed that there are @ ver} 
large number of these vessels which could be utilized by t : 
United States for the purpose of carrying food aud other prev 
ucts to Europe. , . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wonder if that informatie! 
could be brought to the Senate in such a way as to have" 
treated as confidential or secret, so that it shoul not bec 
public information. It occurs to me that it mis)! be valuabi 
to the enemy. — 

Mr. KNOX. I will modify the resolution by Se tot 
words “if not incompatible with the public intercs'. er iat 
the executive department of the Government determine © 
question. , Sena: 

Mr. HARDING. Mr, President, I will suggest ‘0 (oe 
tor from Pennsylvania that this information las probably 

















le. 
ready furnished by the Shipping Board to the Secretary cf 
(ommerce. 


Mr. KNOX. Is not the Shipping Board operating under the 

‘ection of the Secretary of Commerce? 

Vr, HARDING, T have no knowledge of that fact. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it is an independent organi- 
; ie NOX. 1 aceept the suggestion, and will ask to have the 
“alc “the United States Shipping Board” inserted in the 
niace of the words “the Secretary of Commerce.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
~The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


words 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


4 message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
4g Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bili 
‘H.R. 291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign rela- 
ons, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal 
avs of the United States, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
ihe foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment on page 33. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 


clomerate measure now under consideration I am appealing to 
ihe same calmness of judgment in legislation which the Senator 
from Nebraska {Mr. Hrrencock] so earnestly invoked in pre- 
wnting the resolution which has just been read. There is quite 
as much danger of undue excitement and hasty action in legis- 
lation as there is in the conduct of the people in carrying on 
the business in which they are interested. What has been said 
inclines me to refer to certain aspects of the existing situation 
hefore attempting an analysis of this chapter of the bill. 

Under cover of the war the great industries of the United 
States are willfully disregarding and intentionally violating the 
antitrust laws of the country and are sweeping into their coffers 
every day profits which baffle the imagination when one at- 
tempts to measure them in the medium to which we are accus- 
tomed. I have sometimes thought—especially in view of what 
has occurred this morning—that if the departments of the Govy- 
ernment were as vigilant and energetic in enforcing the laws 
we have as they are in writing new ones, many of the evils of 
which we complain, and justly complain, could before this time 
have found a remedy. Taking advantage of the general confu- 
sion which is observable everywhere, the railway companies of 
the country are about to advance their rates to a point which 
will yield them a gross annual revenue of nearly, if not quite, 
$400,000,000 in excess of their present unparalleled income. I 
can not especially condemn the officers of the railways of the 
country, for I assume that from their point of view these addi- 
tional revenues are required ; but in the smoke which surrounds 
all our undertakings just now we seem to be indifferent with 
regard to these movements which must ultimately work disaster 
to the people of the country. 

Impressed, apparently, with the pervading and prevailing 
spirit, the executive departments are making unprecedented in- 
roads upon the liberties and privileges of the people—tliberties 
ind privileges which I have no doubt these departments believe 
Should be subordinated for the time, but which I think are essen- 
tial to the preservation of free institutions. I think they are too 
active In these respects. I am not criticizing the communication, 
under proper circumstances, between the departments and Con- 
stess, Tam not criticizing the preparation of bills by some de- 
partment of the Government and submitting them to the commit- 
mat ‘ ONgress but I think they, too, have become hysterical. 
ther avy Spparemtiy filled with fear of imaginary evils, and 
of et pare and present to us a series of enactments the like 
oF whic h never before found their way into the legislation of 
‘ny country in the world. 

_T am quite 
Government a 
believe to be 
the habit of 
conclusive ey 
ture at this 
1 hope it wil 


re honest in their efforts to suppress what they 
dangers and perils confronting us. I am not in 
imputing bad motives to anybody unless I have 
idence that these motives do exist. But I ven- 


moment to offer a word of counsel and advice, and 
| be received with sober thought. This Government 
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Mr. President, in submitting some observa- | 
tions in opposition to the chapter of the heterogeneous and con- | 


willing to believe that these departments of the | 
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| is at the present moment confronted with difficulties which 
never before were presented to our organized society. Its first 
| duty is, and everybody ought to admit it, to raise and equip an 
| army sufficient for our defense. It is a vast work. The prepa- 
ration of everything that gees te make up an efficient army of 
the magnitude required by our necessities is so burdensome 
upon the mind as well as upon the body that it can not be 
wondered if we are slow and somewhat ineffectual in the be- 
ginning; but we ought to give our whole thought to that mighty 
work. It will be a good while before we have the men who are 
required in camp and it will be a good deal longer before we 
have the equipment which they must have in order to become ef 
ficient defenders of the country. 

Second, we ought to concentrate all our activities and en 
ergies upon sweeping the submarine from the sea. There is 
room in this undertaking for all the genius and all the resources 
of the American Republic. It is a present menace, if a con 
stant peril which is before us, and we must deal with it. and 
deal with it successfully if this war is brought to a victorious 
end. 

I think we ought to go a little slowly in taking over the in- 
dustrial activities of the United States. These activities sare 
greater than are found in any other country in the world. They 
are more varied, they are more difficult of management and di- 
rection than the activities of any other country in the world. 

While I believe in establishing certain rules of honesty and 
efficiency which we will compel cthers to obey I am slow to see 
the Government enter the fields od the factories of the United 
States and attempt to do directly through its own agencies 
things that are now being done by the best brain, the most 
effective genius, that the world of industry has ever evolved. 

I think with regard to coal, of which we have heard this 
morning, we do not need to take possession of the coal mines. 
We have a law now in force to prevent the very situation so 
eloquently and impressively depicted by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock]. The men who do these things, 
which are, of course, forbidden not only by the law of God 
but by the law of men as well, ought toebe put into the peni- 
tentiary, and we have a law which in my judgment if vigor- 
ously enforced would accomplish that purpose. 

It may be that we ought to enact some further legislation 
with regard to the effort to extort unreasonable profits in the 
transaction of business. If we had a statute, however, which 
made it criminal for any man to demand or to receive more 
than a fair and reasonable profit in the transactions in which 
he engages, and if that law were enforced with fair diligence, 
the extortions of which the country has been full in the last 
year or two would not be repeated. 

What we ought to do with regard to the business of the 
country is to declare the principles upon which it shall be con- 
ducted and allow the men who are accustomed to do the busi- 
ness to continue to do it. If they offend against the law, then 
punish them as they deserve to be punished ; but I fear—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
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to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I fear the entrance by the Government 
upon the management of all the industries of the Nation. I 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WEEKS. I am very largely in sympathy with what the 
Senator from Iowa has been saying, but it is a diffieult problem 
to determine what is extortion, whether it covers a term of 
years or one year. I wish to ask the Senator this hypothetical 
question: Suppose the owner of a coal mine had been operat- 
ing it for 10 years and from the product of it he had not made 
any money, but the prices under present conditions were such 
that he would make 25 or 30 per cent on his investment, would 
the Senator consider that to be extortion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would not. But the incident, of course, 
to which the Senator refers never could arise. 

Mr. WEEKS. It has arisen. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it has not arisen, and it can not arise; 
and I will tell the Senator from Massachusetts why. 

Somebody has been making a profit on coal for the last 10 
years, and if the company which has been making the profit 
should be confined to a fair profit there is no danger that the 
company which has been doing business without a profit could 
sell its output at more than the price fixed by its competitors. 
So while I answer the question very frankly, I am quite sure 
that there are no instances, or very few, at least, in which any 
seller could justify a profit of 25 or 30 per cent. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator has time ever to investigate 
the question and does investigate it he will find there are a very 
| Jarge number of such instances in the soft eoal trade. I am not 
i speaking of anthracite coal. 
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CUMMINS. TI have not investigated the particular. in- 
If in the instance referred to by the Senator from 
Massachusetts he should sell his coal in competition with others 
at a profit of 25 or 30 per cent to make up the losses of the 
past 10 years, I do not regard that as morally wrong. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 





Mr. 


stunces. 


Mr. NELSON. The surprising thing about all these reports 
is that they do not give information on the vital points. I 


should like to know how much it costs to put a ton of coal on 
board a car, how much the railroads get for carrying it, and 
what the retailers get. I have never yet been able to ascertain 
that. There is nothing in this report about it. I have a sus- 
picion that the retailers get a bigger profit than either the 
ininers or the railroads; but we have no data on it. 

Mr. WEEKS. In the last 10 years, practically speaking, it 
has cost more to transport a ton of coal from the West Virginia 
coal mines to the seaboard than the gross price averaged to the 
Ininer, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of that, Mr. President. I 
do net undertake to say what the proper rate on coal is for any 
given distance, There has been an increase in the cost of pro- 
ducing coal at the mines, for I assume that the compensation of 
miners has increased in harmony with the general advance of 
wages. But in our country soft coal reaches the car in which 
it is to be transported at a cost not to exceed $1.15 a ton, pos- 
sibly $1.25 a ton in some particular locality, and all the rest of 
the ultimate charge is the cost of transportation and the profit 
to the middle men. 

But I did not intend to enter, Mr. President, into a discus- 
sion of the profits which are enjoyed by the various enterprises 
of the country. I only say that it is my judgment that instead 
of the Government attempting to manage for itself and to dis- 
possess those who are now in control and undertake the direc- 
tion of these great enterprises the Government ought to be con- 
tent in imposing certain rules of honesty and morality and 
decency upon those who own and conduct the property and de- 
pend for the outcome upon the enforcement of those rules. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. While the Senator is on that branch of the 
discussion, what would he think the Government could do on 
patented articles in which the inventos has the exclusive right, 
and to whieh he devoted; say, 20 or 25 years before he had 
perfected his invention and had it put on the market? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a very difficult thing to control, but 
fortunately there are not many of the necessities of life con- 
trolled by a patent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. How about the telephone? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are no patents on telephones, they 
have all expired; that is, all the essential patents expired 
years ago. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There was a time within the lifetime of the 
patent when the inquiry would apply. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is very pertinent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. When the only telephone practically in our 
offices was covered by the eriginal patent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 1 am speaking, of course, Mr. President, of 
the great necessities of life, the scarcity of which we deplore, 
and the prices of which are in many cases beyond the reach of 
the common, ordinary citizen. 

I beg pardon for this diversion. 
which is before us. 

Mr. President, the words “search and seizure”’’ have an 
ominous sound in the ears of American freemen. I am but 
mentioning familiar history when I say that the Revolution be- 
gan in 1761 with the immortal attack made by James Otis upon 
the writs of assistance with which England was harrowing the 
patriots of Massachusetts. I but remind you of a mountain 
peak in history when I say that the abuse of the search war- 
rant or seizure or writ of assistance furnished Thomas Jefferson 
the most terriffic indictment found in the Declaration of Inde- 
nedence, and it ultimately became the basis of the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

In view of these facts—and they are very important and I 
think cught to be interesting facts—is it any wonder that the 
people of this time should consider with very great care a pro- 
posal to extend the operation of the search warrant far beyond 
the limits ever defined by any country in the world. I am now 
speaking, of course, of times of peace, and I am also speaking 
of free countries. I do not know what Russia did with her 





I come now to the chapter 


search warrants; I do not know what Germany has done with 
search warrants; I do not know what Great Britain has done 
in the last few months with search warrants; but I know what 
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Great Britain did. with seareh warrants in the ds: 
we draw our inspiration. I know the lesson she 

time when she was holding up for the whole wor), 
of liberty. 

For 128 years the United States has passed : 
among the nations of the earth without any legis 
character, and her history has not only been a soure 
tion to every lover of freedom, to every lover of in| 
lege and immunity from espionage and from the ji), 
Government, but it has been a history of which ey.) 
the land is so proud that he is willing to fight for 1) 
established by our forefathers. The question is w)) 
willing to surrender it on the floor of the Senate. 

I am going now to read the first section of this eh), I 
let me say, however, that we have this process jn . 
the United States. We have authorized search warry);< 4, 
smuggled goods that were sought to be imported ints 
try without the observance of the customs laws. \\ 
search-warrant law respecting the seizure of counter! 
and of property that is used for the violation of the } 
respect. We have a search-warrant law relating to sv 
of the liquor traffic, especially with the Indians, I | 
there are two or three other instances of that kind. Those : 
all the search-warrant laws which we have at the presen ! 
ment. We have lived for 128 years in prosperity ink safety 
and in progress without giving to the Government the richt yy; 
mere suspicion to search not only the premises but ¢! 
of all our people for property and papers relating to the 
I am about now to -aention, 

Section 1 is as follows: 

SECTION 1. A search warrant may be issued in conformity wit 
provisions of this act for the purpose of searching an 
person to discover any property, or papers, held, secured, or used. o; 
intended to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a 
violation of any law of the United States— 


So far I have quoted from the section. I now add, any jaw 
of the United States. whether civil or criminal; any law of the 
United States, whether it attaches simply the remedy of damiayes 


for a wrongful act, or whether it attaches a penalty in the form 
of a forfeiture, a fine, or imprisonment. I am not prepsred to say 
that there is no parallel for a provision of this sort in the |; 
of any State in the Union; I only say that I am not fami 
with a statute of that kind anywhere, and I know tliat amor 
the great nations of the earth with free institutions there never 
has been a law of that character. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The_ VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 





Mr. SHERMAN. I am greatly interested in what the Senator 
is saying, and I desire to ask would not that power, if put 


the form of law, enable a United States marshal to searcli a 
man’s business office? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And he could take private papers, involving 
titles to property or securities of any kind that are current ot 
the market, such as stocks, bonds, and mortgages? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is there any remedy against the iivasion 
of private business under such a provision? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is none whatever, except, aiter Lie 
is a hearing, such papers may be returned. is 

Mr. SHERMAN. But they may be impounded indefinit 
pending the hearing? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. There is, however, this 1 
tion—I do not want to be misunderstood—it must be aiiece 
before the judge or the cemmissioner—and any Cited . 
commissioner can issue this warrant under the ters 0! 
proposed statute—— ci 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am assuming that the formulitics requir 
by the provisions of the bill shall have been complied with i’ 
a search warrant issued in the usual form, but emiarsits 
ordinary search warrant that now may be taken oul ior 
ing to recover stolen property with the well-knows 
that are on search warrants 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But under the enlargement in | 
there be any limitation on it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There would be none. Every 
that ordinarily, no matter what may be the terms « 
of the various States, the search warrant lis, | 
been used for the purpose of discovering and recnts © a 
property. It has been extended to the execution ©. 
other laws, notably to the liquor laws of the States, bull’ 
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hoon recognized everywhere as the efficient and the proper 
. ody for uneovering and reclaiming stolen property. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr, President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

vr, THOMAS. The Senator from Iowa, of course, knows 
shat under the English common law and the statutes of all of 
our States the service of a search warrant is expressly limited 
to the daytime, and for the most obvious reasons, which are 
| to the protection of the individual. I call the Senator’s 
orrention to the fact that, in addition to the criticisms which he 
jas made, section 8, on page 35, authorizes the service of such 
warrant in the nighttime, as well as in the daytime, when the 
afiant is positive that the property is on the person or in the 
place to be searched. The Senator will notice in this case that 
search Warrants may issue not only for the search of structures 
hut of the person, and in the nighttime, provided the appropriate 
affidavit is made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intended to call attention to that a little 
later when I came to consider the details that arise in the ad- 
ministration of the proposed law. I am very glad, however, the 
Senator from Colorado has mentioned that particular danger 
or hardship. I repeat, that all that is necessary, in order to 
warrant the officer in serving the process in the nighttime and 
upon the person, is that the informant be positive with regard 
to the one fact which the Senator from Colorado has suggested. 

I hope you will not become indignant about what I have 
already said, for it is merely a little step toward the enormity 
to follow. I read again from the section: 


Any property or papers held, secured, or used, or intended to be held, 
* 


secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a violation of a 


treaty of the United States— 

Mr. President, this country sometimes enters into agreements 
with other countries and they are called treaties, They ordi- 
narily create obligations upon the part of our country and 
reciprocal obligations upon the part of the country with which 
we are dealing. Ordinarily they do not entail any obligation 
upon the individual citizen. I can not now recall a single instance 
in which any treaty of the United States has imposed upon a 
citizen an obligation. There may be such treaties; I will not 
say that there aré not; but I can not at this moment recall any 
one of that character. So this search warrant goes to any per- 
son or to any premises to discover any paper or any property 
that may be used or held or which may be intended to be used 
or held in violation by the United States of any treaty. 

When we remember the wide difference of opinion that exists 
with regard to treaties and their interpretation, their con- 
struction; when we remember what variety of judgment there 
is with respect to the obligations which a treaty puts upon 
the country, is it not monstrous to suggest that a search war- 
rant may issue and the person of any citizen may be taken if 
it is alleged that he has any paper that has or may be used 
in violation of the treaty, and the paper itself may be removed 
from his possession and delivered to an officer of the Govern- 
ment? I venture to say that the extension of the search war- 
rant to that degree has never before been attempted; at least, 
if it has been so attempted, I am not familiar with it. 

What I have said, however, is still but an insignificant and 


trivial thing compared with what I am about to say. Reading 
again— 
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To discover any property or papers held, secured, or used, or in- 
uae to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a vio- 
‘tion of any law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United 
States, or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the 


law of nations. 

What is “the law of nations”? Who interprets it? Who 
construes it? Who is to decide what the rights and the obli- 
fations of the United States may be under the law of nations? 
If I lave a paper in my possession which I intend to use as a 
part of an effort to sustain a certain proposal with respect to 
the rights and obligations of the United States under the law 
¢ hations, is it tolerable that a provost marshal can take my 
person, search it, and, discovering, may take that paper be- 
i it is not in harmony with the view which the then ad- 
on may take with regard to the rights and obliga- 
ae the United States under the law of nations? If I 
wae ‘iting press which I intend to use as one of the instru- 
the wag for the publication of certain doctrines respecting 
aoum ‘'s and obligations of the United States under the law 
rs ‘ous, and the Attorney General believes that those doc- 
ti nya ‘ot in harmony with the best interests of the coun- 
tuike thet, authorize his agent to come to my premises and 
devemings. a press in order to prevent the publication and 
eur ris ‘tion of my views concening the law of nations and 

rights and obligations under it? 


LVY——118 
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President, if it will not interrupt 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
the Senator—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have been reading section 7 of this 
chapter, and I have been wondering whether, in the view of 
the Senator, the provisions of section 7 modify the provisions 
of section 1 and limit the scope of the operation of the search 
warrant? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not in any way. I think the thought under- 
lying section 7 was that it was necessary to make an act crimi- 
nal in order to attach the search-warrant privilege to it; but, 
in the first place, that is not accurate; and, in the second place, 
section 7 does not cover the whole ground covered by section 
1, nor is it really in any way related to it; that is, section 1 
would, in my judgment, operate independently of section 7. 
But that would make no difference. That would simply in- 
tensify the objection. I will come to section 7 directly; but in 
view of the question put by the Senator from Vermont, I only 
say that it is a section in which it is attempted to make one 
a criminal if he has in his possession any paper or property 
which is used—not intended to be used, but used—in violation 
of the law of nations. I do not believe the Senator from Ver- 
mont would insist that any court would ever hold a statute valid 
which would attempt to make one a criminal on account of the 
views which he entertains upon the law of nations and upon the 
rights and obligations of the United States growing out of the 
law of nations. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No, Mr. President; my only thought 
was that stated in the form of a suggestion to the Senator that 
possibly the provisions of section 7, which define the offense, 
modify the provisions of section 1. To make what I have 
in mind clear, I will read the provision, which is as follows: 

Sec. 7. Whoever shall knowingly and willfully hold, secure, or use 
any property or papers, in violation of, or in aid of the violation of, 
any law of the United States, or of any treaty of the United States, 
or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the law 
of nations, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
more than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The purpose of that section seems to be to define the offense 
with which the person is charged who is sought to be reached 
under the provisions of section 1 through a search warrant. 
Whoever drafted the bill, I think, had that thought in mind; 
and I wanted to know what the Senator’s view of it was. That 
was all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; as I remember it—and I am now speak- 
ing of what occurred before the Judiciary Committee, and I 
do not know whether I ought to do so or not—but I think 
it was urged there by some one that the search warrant could 
be used only as an aid to the enforcement of a criminal law, 
of a penal law; and whoever drew section 7 prepared it, I be- 
lieve, in order to meet that objection. I remember that the 
Member who offered it stated at the time that he was not at all 
convinced of the necessity of section 7. but he did it to cover 
that objection. I do not think that it limits, in any way whut- 
ever, section 1. If the objection to which I have just referred 
were a valid one, it might sustain section 1 in certain respects. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, if the Senator please 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Vermont will excuse 
me, and with the permission of the Senator from Iowa, I 
desire to state that I understood the committee allowed the 
search warrant to issue where there was a violation of law. 
There was no law furnishing violations of international law, 
and therefore we made such an act a crime, so as to bring it 
within these provisions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood that was the reason, but, of 
course, it does not limit section 1 in any way at all, becnuse 
section 1 declares when a search warrant may be issued and 
what it may be used to accomplish. ; 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, section 1 and section 7, 
being printed in italies, it appears that they are amendments 
recommended to the original draft of the bill. They were in- 
tended, as I think, by whoever drew them, to be construed 
together. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ~The Senator from Vermont must remember 
the general course of the proposed statute through the com- 
mittee. While I agree these are amendments in form now 
presented by the committee and approved by the coinmittee, 
I can not quite accept the understanding of the Senator from 
Vermont with regard to the connection of the two, although 
my conclusions would be the same, because [ think it is just 
as inhuman and as outrageous to attempt to make a crime of a 
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difference with regard to the law of nations, as it is to issue 
a search warrant for evidence with which to convict the person 
who is accused of that crime. It must be remembered that this 
chapter does not require that the person to be searched shall 
be accused of any crime. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken about that. Does there not have to be a violation of the 
law, and can a search warrant be obtained unless it is stated 
in the application that a law has been violated? I understand 
that that has to be stated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will read further, he will 
see that it is set out. 

Mr. CUMMINS (reading)— 

A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the provisions of 
this act for the purpese of searching any premises or person to discover 
any property or papers, held, secured, or used, or intended to be held. 
secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a violation of any law o 
the United States, or of a treaty of the United States, or of the rights 
or obligations of the United States under the law of nations. 

The person who is in possession of the property may not be 
the violator at all. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Here is subsection 2, which says: 


The facts upon which his knowledge, or the grounds of his belief, if 
his application be based upon belief, that a violation of the rights or 
obligations of the United States under the law of nations, or treaty 
obligation, or statute of the United States as in this chapter provided 
has been, is being, or is intended to be accomplished. 

There must be an allegation somewhere. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. I think there is no difference 
between the Senator from North Carolina and myself. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I misunderstood the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I said was that the person from whom 
the property or the papers were to be taken, or the person to 
be searched, might not be the person who was accused of a 
violation of the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, Mr. President, in the case of Boy-Ed 
and these conspirators over here, where they had deposited 
these papers which showed their guilt in somebody’s house, it 
so happened that the agents of the Government went and broke 
in and got them without law. They were obliged to do it. 
They had no law for it, but this makes it a law. They went in 
and searched the premises and found those papers in a man’s 
house. Would the Senator have us do that? Where we know 
that there is going on a conspiracy against this Government to 
violate the neutrality laws, and the conspirators deposit papers 
which show their guilt with some one else, ought we not to be 
able to go in there without force? Ought there not to be some 
law to allow us to go in there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the case this provides for. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; that is the trouble. This is simply 
another illustration of the process that has been going on here 
for the last four years, accelerated and emphasized in the last 
two years. A defect is discovered in the law, and it is suggested 
that we ought to remedy the defect.- Everybody would be in 
favor of remedying the defect; but instead of limiting the 
amendment of the law to the case which has been discovered, 
to the defect which has become known, the law is made so broad 
and comprehensive that it reaches infinitely beyond the field in 
which legislation is necessary. I agree that the search warrant 
might properly be used in the case suggested by the Senator 
from North Carolina; but when we want to strengthen the 
law in such a case as that, if there is such a case, is it necessary 
to authorize a search warrant to seize the Senator from North 
Carolina and take from his pockets a peper which he may be 
intending to use as an argument in respect to our rights and 
obligations under the law of nations? That is just what is pro- 
posed in this statute. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that that objection, as he knows, was made in 
our committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And an appeal was made to the committee, 
and the committee appointed a subcommittee—it is a right 
interesting story—to carry out the Senator’s idea. That very 
able subcommittee went out and tried to prepare a substitute, 
and when they came to do it they found that this was better 
than the substitute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is hardly fair to oppose 
some of the vagaries of the Judiciary Committee to the argu- 
ment that I am now attempting to make. I have high regard 





for every member cf that committee; but the fact that there 
was a subcommittee appointed, and that it brought in a differ- 
ent chapter, and that it was rejected and this was accepted in 
its stead is really no answer to the argument I am making. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Not a bit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Generally speaking, I may say he 
that I think the work of that subcommittee was acy) 
if it had not been for two or three very serious | 
that is, from my standpoint—which I think might , 
been removed, I would have favored it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The reason I mentioned this. if jy, < 
pleases, was that if the Senator could—I do not kno 
it can be done or not—get up an amendment that woul) ena, 
us to do what we want to do, and limit it to what the Sona, 
wants to do, I would accept it; but that is one of tho hari 
things I have ever tried to do. I do not know: the Sonor» 
may have an amendment. He is very wise, and the syecoss).». 
that he made to the committee impressed the coniunitioe yur 
much; but when we tried it we found it exceedingly dijliey); 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President : - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Joys 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? ‘ 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I ought to yield first to the Seng: 
from Minnesota [Mr. Kerttoce]. He has been on his fect ty, 
or three times. 

Nwnay WATSON, I beg pardon; I did not know that he } 
n. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator from Indiana 
immediately thereafter. 

Mr. WATSON. That is all right. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I simply desired to ask whether the Senator 
had framed an amendment to cover the specific case that the 
chairman of the committee says is all he desires to cover? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not. I have not attempted to pre- 
pare any amendment to this chapter. It can not be amended. 

I think that a substitute could be prepared, but I have had 
such ill success in making my views upon this subject meet the 
judgment of the Judiciary Committee that I did not try it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood the Senator from North Cxaro- 
lina to say that all he desired was a provision to cover the par- 
ticular case mentioned, and that he would be glad to accept such 
an amendment, and I wondered whether any amendment had 
been prepared. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would be perfectly willing to see the law 
amended, or rather to see an addition to our present law that 
would embrace all such cases; but that has not really been the 
effort of those whe drew this law—to make it reach just such 
eases as that, and no more. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood the Senator from North Caro- 
lina te say that that would be satisfactory to him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not so understand him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said that if the Senator could frame an 
amendment that would cover that particular case, as to the 
person, I would accept it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from North Carolina will say 
that, after a conference with the Senator from Minnesota I 
will attempt it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should be glad to have it. I know it has 
been tried a half dozen times, and when you get into deep water 
the only way to de is to make it general. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I simply wanted to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. Inasmuch as he had made the ob- 
servation that all he really wanted to do was to provide a remedy 
for the situation he describes, I wanted to ask him whether that 
was not at least a covert admission on his part that the provi 
sions of the pending bill are too comprehensive? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is not. I said the committee tried to 
frame something which would cover that case, and nobody yet 
has been able to do it, so far as I can see. 

Mr. WATSON. And if this case were covered, the Senator 
would not then insist upon the provisions of this bill? _ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, certainly. It is only one phase of the 
matter that the Senator is talking about; and I admit the force 





| of his suggestion as to that particular phase of it. Tle Senator 


did not understand me to say that I was not in favor of the searcl 
warrant bill. My statement was only as to that particular 


ase. 
Or, CUMMINS. If we are permitted to disclose what occurred 
in the Judiciary Gommittee, I venture to remind the Senator 
from North Carolina that the Assistant Attorney General who 
had the matter in charge, and who is a very excellent lawye! 
said that the effort to authorize the issuance of a seurch Wal 
rant under the law of nations was inadvisable and winecesst: 
I think the Senator from North Carolina will agree (0 {hat 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree, but I understood the Senate! “ 
say under the present law, unless we made it a cri: ie 
have done. I may have misunderstood. We went © to 7 : 
it a crime in consequence of what he said to us. [1 said that 
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we made it a crime, it would be inadvisable to do it; but 
we have made it a crime to violate the law. J 

Mr, CUMMINS. I did not so understand it. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I may have misunderstood. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Ordinarily I am not troubled in the least to 
fjlow the course of any argument which the Senator from Iowa 
makes upon’the floor. We do not always agree, but I find no 
jifieulty ordinarily in getting his point of view and following 
the course of his argument; but I must confess that I am 
ytterly unable to comprehend—and I should like the attention 
of the lawyers upon the floor—how the Senator reaches the con- 
cjusion that if he had a printing press in his possession, and was 
printing from that printing press some matter expressing his 
yiews concerning the rights or obligations of the United States 
ynder the laws of nations, that printing press would be sub- 
‘wet to seizure. Likewise, I find it utterly impossible to under- 
stand how he reaches the conclusion that if he has in his breast 
pocket a paper which he intends to use in connection with an 
argument which he makes touching the rights and obligations 
of the United States under the law, it would be subject to 
seizure. Of course, I can conceive that some lawless Attorney 
General might want to seize it, and I likewise recognize that 
some idiot of a magistrate or a judge might possibly issue a 
search warrant. We can not help that. We can not talk about 
that. We must talk about the law. The law, if this bill is 
enacted into law, says that if the property which is to be 
seized is to be used in violation of a law of the United States, 
or if that property is to be used in violation of the rights or 
obligations of the United States under the law of nations, it is 
subject to seizure. Let me remark, and let me recall to the 
attention of the Senator from Iowa the fact, that the particular 
thing which was in mind was something about like this: 

Here is some one who has accumulated a lot of arms in this 
country, to be utilized in carrying on unlawful warfare against 
some other country. The statute was intended to permit the 
seizure of those arms. Now, I speak of that as being the evil 
to be remedied; but I ask the Senator from Iowa whether he 
proposes to assert before this body of lawyers that in his judg- 
ment, if he had a printing press in his possession, and was print- 
ing on that printing press matter expressive of his views con- 
cerning the rights and obligations of the United States under 
the laws of nations, it would be subject to seizure under this 
law? I so understood the Senator. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not think the statute would stand for 
a moment before any court; but if it did stand 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; I am not asking the Senator 
whether, in his view, it would be constitutional if it did so pro- 
vide. I am asking if he seriously desires to have it understood 
that in terms this statute would authorize the seizure of that 
printing press? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, but how? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ean easily point out how. I tried to do it. 

= WALSH. I should be glad to hear the Senator on that 
point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The statute says that a search warrant 
may be issued if any person has any property or papers in- 
tended to be used in violation of the rights or obligations of the 
United States under the law of nations. Now, I assume that 
means to be used for the purpose of overturning a right or re- 
pudiating an obligation. What does it mean when it says this 
may be done if the property or paper is to be used in viola- 
tion of the rights of the United States? What are the rights 
of the United States under the law of nations in a particular 
case? They are matters upon which men differ widely. Where 
ls the standard of right? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President 

Mr. Cl MMINS. If I use any’ property—a printing press or 
re other kind of property—as an instrumentality to over- 
Se: the rights of the United States under the law of nations, 

have exposed myself to the operation of the search warrant 
under this section. 

Mr. WALSH. I must express my astonishment‘at the view 
ie by the Senator from Iowa, good lawyer as he is; 
Ut it does occur to me that you could scarcely describe the 
Printing press as a deadly weapon if it was used in the way I 
have described. 

Bs MMINS, Sometimes it is very deadly. 

Ms ad Well, of course, figuratively speaking. 

“na MMINS. But this statute is not limited to deadly 
~ibons. It is not limited to weapons of any kind. 


Mr. WALSH. No: 
the United States, ; but it is not used in violating a right of 


unless 
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Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. WALSH. 
United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we had a criminal statute which defined 
the rights of the United States, and said that anyone who 
violated the statute should be subject to a search warrant, the 
case would be very different; but we have said that the search 
warrant shall go not only when a law of the United States is 
violated, but whenever a right of the United States under the 
law of nations is violated. 

Mr. WALSH. And against the property used in the violation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The property or papers or whatever is used 
or intended to be used in the violation. 

But, Mr. President, after having shown what section 1 pro- 
vides, which I think is anomalous in the whole history of this 
Nation, I now come to another part of the bill, which is in the 
last degree objectionable, and I can not understand how lawyers 
anywhere defend it. It is found on page 36. I read from section 
4, beginning with line 6: 

And the person making such seizure— 

That is, the seizure of the property or papers. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What line is that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I withdraw that. 
ther back. I read the entire section: 

Sec. 4. Whenever any property or papers shall be seized and detained 
on a search warrant issued under the provisions of this chapter, the 
owner or claimant thereof may forthwith file with the judge or com- 
missioner issuing said warrant, his petition setting out his title or claim 
of ownership to, or right to the custody of such property or papers, 
and any other facts legally tending to require restoration of the prop- 
erty or papers to the claimant; whereupon such judge or commissioner, 
after due notice, not exceeding five days, to the United States attorney 
for the district and the person making such seizure shall proceed to 
speedily hear and determine the case, and order the property or papers 
restored to the owner or claimant, or shall order the same retained in 
the custody of the person seizing them to be used as evidence in any 
case or proceeding, civil or criminal, in which the United States may 
be interested, or to be otherwise disposed of according to law. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to confuse that issue by any 
inadequate words of my own. I shall content myself with a 
reference to an opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States which is still the law of the land and to which 
Congress should pay some respect. It is the case of Boyd against 
The United States, in One hundred and sixteenth United States 
Reports, page 616. I intend to read it at some length, because 
I want the Recorp to show what we have believed the law to be 
on this subject. 

Mr. WATSON. When was the case decided? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was decided in 1885. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator if he is 
directing his remarks to the point that it would permit the 
person seizing the papers to keep them in his custody and use 
them in court? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am reading the report to show what the 
Supreme Court thinks the fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution and what also the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
means with regard to search and seizure and the use of the 
things seized as evidence against the person from whom they 
were seized. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator kindly give the citation 
again? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am considering now Boyd against The 
United States, in One hundred and sixteenth United States, page 
616. This was a suit brought under a penal statute of the 
United States for the forfeiture of goods which it was alleged 
had been undervalued and brought into the country in violation 
of the customs law. I pass over the statement of the case, 
because it is not material to the point I have in mind. Justice 
Bradley delivered the opinion. I must state these facts. The 
court ordered the production of certain books and papers on 
the part of the defendant, and under the statute as it was at 
that time if the defendant failed to produce the books and papers 
under the order the matter charged by the prosecution to be in 
the books or papers, or that would be shown by the books and 
papers, was be taken as confessed. I read, beginning on page 
621: 

The clauses of the Constitution to which it is contended that these 
laws— 

Namely, the one that I have just mentioned— 
are repugnant are the fourth and fifth amendments. 
clares— 

Then quoting— 


“the right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be 


Certainly. 
It is not used in violating an obligation of the 


I shall have to begin fur- 


The fourth de- 


violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
orted by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched and the persons or things to be seized.” 

I may say in passing that this act does not require any such 
description as is provided for in the Constitution. 
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The fifth article, amongst other things, declares that no person 
“shall be compelled :n any criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.”’ 

But, in regard to the fourth amendment, it is contended that, what- 
ever might have been alleged against the constitutionality of the acts 
of 1863 and 1867, that of 1874, under which the order in the present 
case was made, is free from constitutional objection, because it does not 
authorize the search and seizure of books and = but ony a 
the defendant or claimant to produce them. at is so; but it de- 
clares that if he does not produce them the allegations which it is 
affirmed they will prove shall be taken as confessed. This is tanta- 
mount to compelling their production, for the prosecuting attorney will 
always be sure to state the evidence expected to be derived from them 
as strongly as the case will admit of, 


I read the concluding sentence of that part of the opinion: 


It is our opinion, therefore, that a compulsory production of a man’s 
private papers to establish a criminal charge against him, or to forfeit 
his property, |s within the scope of the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, in all cases in which a search and seizure would be, because 
it is a materiai ingredient and effects the sole object and purpose of 
search and seizure, 


I have read so much because I wanted to make it clear that 
this opinion is an opinion upon the validity of search warrants. 
You will observe that the distinguished judge declared that this 
order, under the law, was the equivalent of a search warrant 
and must be judged by the principles which control and deter- 
nine that process of the court. I read again: 


The principal question, however, remains to be considered: Is a 
search and seizure, or, what is equivalent thereto, a compulsory pro- 
duction of a man’s private papers, to be used in evidence against him 
in a proceeding to forfeit his property for alleged fraud against the 
revenue laws-—is such a proceeding for such a purpose an unreasonable 
search and seizure within the meaning of the fourth amendment of 
the Constitution, or is it a legitimate proceeding? It is contended 
by the counsel for the Government that it is a legitimate proceeding, 
sanctioned by long usage and the autherity of judicial decision. oO 
doubt long usage, acquiesced in by the courts, goes a long way to prove 
that there is some slansitte ground or reason for it in the law or in 
the historicai facts which have imposed a particular construction of 
the law favorable to such usage. t is a maxim that consuetudo est 
optimus interpres lecum, and another maxim that contemporanea expo- 
sitio est optima et fortissima in lege. But we do not find any long 
usage or any comsannennay construction of the Constitution which 
would justify any of the acts of Congress now under consideration. As 
before stated, the act of 1863 was the first act in this country, and, 
we might say, cither in this country or in England, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, which authorized the search and seizure of a 
man’s private papers or the compulsory production of them for the 
purpose of using them in evidence against him in a criminal case or in 
& proceeding to enforce the forfeiture of bis property. 

Even the act under which the obnoxious writs of assistance were 
issued— 


And I suppose if we had lived in the Revolutionary days 
those who favor the search warrant here provided for would be 
led to defend the writ of assistance which finally culminated 
in the War of the Revolution— 


Even the act under which the obnoxious writs of assistance were 
issued did not go as far as this— 


That is, the statute then being considered— 


but only authorized the examination of ships and vessels and persons 
found therein for the purpose of finding goods prohibited to be im- 
ported or exported, or on which the duties were not paid, and to enter 
into and search any suspected vaults, cellars, or warehouses for such 
goods— 


And so forth. 

I intend to ask that I may print as a part of my remarks the 
entire opinion, but I will content myself with reading brief 
extracts from—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS (reading)— 


In order to ascertain the nature of the proceedings intended by the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution under the terms “ unreasonabie 
searches and seizures,” it is only necessary to recall the contemporary 
or then recent history of the controversies on the subject, both in this 
country and in England. ‘The practice had obtained in the Colonies of 
issuing writs of assistance to the revenue ofiicers, empowering them, 
in their discretion, to search suspected places for smuggled goods, which 
James Otis pronounced “the worst instrument of arbitrary power, 
the most desiructive of English liberty, and the fundamental principles 
of law, that ever was found in an English law book,” since they placed 
“the liberty of every man in the hands of every petty officer.” This 
was in February, 1761, in Boston, and the famous debate in which it 
oecurred was perhaps the most prominent event which inaugurated the 
resistance of the Colonies to the oppressions of the mother country. 
“Then and there,” said John Adams, “then and there was the first 
scene of the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great 
Britain. Then and there the child Independence was born,” 


Without objection, it is so 


In the course of the opinion from which I am reading copious 
extracts were made from the opinion of Lord Camden which 
altogether from every standpoint is probably the most lucid 
exposition of private right and human liberty that can be discov- 
ered in English literature. He delivered the opinion in the case 
of Entick v. Carrington and Three Other King’s Messengers, 
and it is reported in Howell’s State Trials, page 1029. ‘The 


case to which I have just referred was a case decided, as I 
remember, in 1762, very shortly before the revolution, and it 
was an opinion which furnished the patriots of that time in 
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America not only their inspiration but their argument ties 

the oppression of the mother country. Lord Camden «3;. 
The great end fer which men entered into Society was to ser + 

roperty. That right fs preserved sacred and incommuni —n ; 


nstances where it has not been taken away or abridged by so; 
law for the good of the whole. The cases where the righ} 

is set aside by positive law are various. Distresses, ex; 

feitures, taxes, etc., are all of this description, wherein ov. 
common consent gives up that right for sake of justice and e 
good. By the laws of England every invasion of privat ne 
be it ever so minute, is a trespass. No man can set his foot oY 
ground without my license but he is liable to an action. +)... -2 
damage be nothing. 7 


I read again from Lord Camden’s opinion: 
Lastly, it is urged as an argument of utility, that such 


breaking, to say nothing of forgery and perjury, that ar 
cious than libeling. But our law has provided no paper sea: 
these cases to help forward the conviction. Whether this pro 
from the gentleness of the law toward criminals, or from a « 
tion that such a power would be more pernicious to the inn 

useful to the public I will not say. It is very certain that 
obligeth no man to accuse himself; because the necessary 

compelling self-accusation, falling upon the innocent as well as ¢ 
guilty, would be both cruel and unjust; and it would seem that search 
for evidence is disallowed upon the same principle. Then, 1 
innocent would be confounded with the guilty. 

Justice Bradley, in commenting upon this opinion, declared 
that there is no dissent from it except in the infamous u 
ances of Chief Justice Scroggs and his associates, whose labor 
in the field of English law bring shame to the cheek of every 
man who values English liberty and English civilization. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The particular section the Senator is now 
considering provides a remedy for the person against whom the 
search warrant has been sued out. I take it the Senator does 
not object to giving the right to the person to go before the 
court and have it determined whether the property shal! be 
turned over to him or not. I presume the Senator's remark is 
aimed at the provision which authorizes the court to determine 
that the property shall be held in the custody of a certain 
officer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is no remedy. The case that I am read- 
ing from—that is, the case in One hundred and sixteent! United 
States—was an order for the production of books aud papers 
where the court had a complete remedy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Where the court had complete jurisdiction 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yet the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the law which required either the production of tliose 
books and papers or the admission that the claim wit! respect 
to them was true was unconstitutional. You might just as we) 
say, Mr. President, that a law which permitted a man to be 
tried after he had been decapitated gave him a remeiy. After 
you have seized the papers, the books, and taken them into the 
possession of the Government it makes no difference then wlat 
is done with them. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, that argument i 
against the whole proposition to issue search warralts us 
vided in this chapter. — 

Mr. CUMMINS. Against every part of it, so far as tle 
papers as evidence against one accused of crime is conceric 
It does not apply to the common use of Search warrants. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me ask the Senator in this connecto! 
suppose a counterfeiting outfit is seized, does the Senator how 
that under the law forbidding the use of counterfeiting im 
ments and tools and paraphernalia that property could Hol! 
used as evidence against the defendant? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. The Senator from Florida cit 
I think, perceive the distinction. A search warrant 's 
in a counterfeiting case and the counterfeiting tools : re 
in the possession of the person accused. They may be used a 
evidence for whatsoever their possession will prove; bu a 
pose the counterfeiter has in his pecket a letter 1) which Be 
admits that he has been guilty of the offense, and (he 0" 
seizes the letter, does the Senator say it can be offero! 1 0! 
dence against him or that it can be lawfully taken ‘rou a 
person? There is a vast difference between the case p\\' bd 
Senator from Florida and the searches and seizures (hat 4 
warranted by this chapter. 


a means of detecting offenders by discovering evidence, | , . —- 
cases had been shown where the law forceth evidence “Of fa 
owner’s custody by process. There is no process against payors i. 
civil causes. It has been often tried but never prevailed. Nay. wy = 
the adversary has by force or fraud got possession of your 0. " pro oe 
evidence, there is no way to get it back but by action.” In the erin.) 
law such a proceeding was never heard of; and yet ther some 
crimes, such, for instance, as murder, rape, robbery, and house 
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vr, FLETCHER. However, the particular section the Sena- 
waa is discussing provides a remedy for the person whose prop- 
wy or Whose effects or implements or paraphernalia may be 
seized ynder a seareh warrant. It does more than that. The 
oer pty order that the property shall be turned over or held 
whe officer Inaking the search for subsequent use. It does 
how it may be used, but it orders it to be held. It is 
eonceivable that the material or property or paper, 
hatever it may be, that is seized by the issue of the search 
appant may be a very important piece of evidence in the case. 
Iam unable to see Why the law should not make it evidence, 
evel aithough this perhaps does not go that far. This section 
simply turns it over, and it is a question to be determined later 
-< ty how it can be used in evidence, It does say that the same 
av be retained in the custody of the person seizing it to be 
ned as evidence in a case or a proceeding civil or criminal. 
it is a question for the court to determine later on as to how 
that may be introduced in evidence, whether it is relevant, 
whether it is material, whether it is competent, or whether it 
is a proper piece of evidence to be introduced against the 
lefendant, 
Tie main argument of the Senator is addressed largely against 
the use of search warrants entirely, but in this particular sec- 
tion it is sought to give a remedy to the defendant whose prop- 
erty is seized. It depends on what develops at the hearing on 
that sort of an application whether the letter or document or 
material is such that it can be introduced in evidence at the 
trial. 

Mr. CUMMINS. All I can do, Mr. President, is to submit the 
opinion of the Supreme Court from which I have been reading 
as again the views just stated by the Senator from Florida, If 
they are not inconsistent with each other, then my argument 
goes for nothing. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to address a question to the 
Senator from Iowa, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the understanding of the Senator from 
Iowa that this statute would authorize the seizure of a letter 
which one had on his person admitting that he had committed 
a erime? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It says so. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not my understanding of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the letter is a paper. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator instances that case as falling 
under the statute; and I inquire of him if it is his understanding 
of the statute that it would, whether justifiable or not, in terms 
authorize the seizure of a letter which one had on his person 
containing an admission that he had committed a crime? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I do not catch the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Iowa made a remark in the 
colloquy he just had with the Senator from Florida which led me 
to believe that the Senator is of the opinion that this statute, if 
it hecomes a statute, would authorize a search warrant to seize 
a letter which was on the person of one, containing an admission 
of that person that he had committed a crime, the letter to be 
used in evidence against him of the commission of the crime. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think the statute directs that the 
letter shall be received in evidence. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it does authorize the seizure of the let- 
ter, in my opinion, 

Mr. WALSH. That is the way I understood the Senator. But 
how can the Senator reach that conclusion when the statute 
expressly declares that it is only such papers as have been 
used, or are intended te be used, in the commission of a crime? 
; Mr. CUMMINS. The language is “‘ held, secured, or used, or 
intended to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid 
of a violation of any law ef the United States.” 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see the distinction which the Senator 
a Montana makes ; that is, that the officer should go over 

'e person and if he finds a letter which is simply an admission 


mee has been guilty of an offense he should not take that 
ster 


Mr. WALSH. 
scribe the paper 





Not at all. He must first particularly de- 
Olean which he intends to seize, and in particularly 
os yer it if he deseribes it as a paper not that had been 
“ed In the commission ofa crime, not that it was intended to 
whe a the commission of a crime or a violation of the law, 
mitted the ns an admission that a crime had been com- 
Mr oun Searth wartant would not issue. 

oeee MMINS, I think the Senator from Montana has for- 

i or possibly overlooked the language of the chapter with 
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regard to the character of the affidavit which must be made. 
It says: 

As full and particular a description of the property or papers sought 
for, and of the place or places where the same are known or believed 
to be, as his knowledge or belief will permit, which said description 
shall recite the general characteristics of the property or papers sought 
or some fair proportion thereof, with such reasonable particularity as 
may be sufficient to identify the same when found. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I had not overlooked that: but, however 
general the description may be, it must be a description not of 
a paper containing an admission that a crime had been com- 
mitted, but it must be a paper that was used in the commission 
of a crime, as, for instance, a forged passport. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am inclined to think that, technieally 
speaking, in the case of a counterfeiter, which was the case put, 
the letter which I have imagined to be on the person of the 
accused admitting the offense would not be within the terms 
of the search warrant; but it is not difficult to imagine an in- 
stance in which the paper which was used in violation of the 
law or against the law of nations would constitute at once the 
instrument of violation and the admission of guilt. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. So if one accumulated a vast 
amount of dynamite for the purpose of blowing up bridges it 
would at once be concluded that it was intended to be used in 
the commission of a crime, and it would likewise be evidence; 
but it must have the characteristic of having been used or 
being intended to be used. 

Let me remark that I simply address these questions to the 
Senator from Iowa for the purpose of directing his attention, 
and the attention of the Senate, to the fact that this is not a 
search warrant to search for evidence generally, but only to 
search for property and for documents that have been used or 
are intended to be used in the commission of crime. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I add one more quotation 
from the opinion of Boyd against the United States. It is from 
page 630: 

Can we doubt that when the fourth and fifth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were penned and adopted the lan- 
guage of Lord Camden was relied on as expressing the true doctrine 
on the subject of scarches and seizures, and as furnishing the true 
eriteria of the reasonable and “unreasonable” character of such 
seizures? Could the men who proposed those amendments, in the 
light of Lord Camden’s opinion, have put their hands to a law like 
those of March 3, 1863, and March 2, 1867, before recited? If they 
could not, would they have approved the first section of the act of 
June 22, 1874, which was adopted as a substitute for the previous 
law? It seems to us that the question can not admit of a doubt. 
They never would have approved of them. The struggles against arbi 
trary power, in which they had been engaged for more than 20 years, 
would have been teo deeply engraved in their memories to have allowed 
them to approve of such insidious disguises of the old grievance 
which they had so deeply abhorred. 

The court proceeds, and finally holds the law under considera- 
tion to be unconstitutional. The whole opinion is full of the 
finest spirit, as well as of the soundest law; and it is the law at 
this time; it has never been modified or reversed. 

Let me be fully understood. There are a great many in- 
stances that could be reached under Chapted XI that would be 
constitutional, A great many crimes possibly could be uncoy- 
ered or discovered that ought to be uncovered and discovered 
and punished under Chapter XT. My objection to it is the length 
to which it goes; my objection to it is the vagueness with which 
it describes the circumstances under which the search warrant 
can be issued; my objection to it is the attempt to establish a 
censorship infinitely more obnoxious than the censorship which 
we discussed under Chapter II of the present measure. 

Mr. President, I have alrendy pursued this subject to much 
greater length than I had any dream of doing when I began. 


I close with the suggestion that I am not unfamiliar with the 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States in recent 
years, relaxing the rule applicable to the individual, so far a 
corporations are concerned. It has been held over and over 
again that the papers and books of corporations are not to be 
guarded as are the books and papers of an individual. In 


saying what I have it must not be thought that I am contending 
that the officer of a corporation can not be compelled to produce 
the books and papers of the corporation, even though they may 
incriminate him or another officer of the corporation. 

In order to illustrate just what modifications of the law have 
taken place with regard to corporations as affected by the 
fourth and fifth amendments of the Constitution, I desire to 
cite Wilson v. The United States (221 U. S., 361). 

Mr. President, it is not agreeable to me to be so frequently a 
protestant against the legislation which seems to be thought 
necessary by the administration, but I would be false to iny 
conception of duty, to my cenception of free institutions, and 
to my deep desire to preserve our institutions unimpaired in 
the mighty struggle through which we are passing should | 
refrain from expressing my views in regard to such legisiation. 
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These things compel me to call attention to attempts, as I 
believe them to be, to infringe unnecessarily and unjustly upon 
the liberties and the privileges of the freemen of the United 
States. 


APPENDIX. 
BOYD VY. UNITED STATES. 
Evrrov to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York. 
{Argued Dec, 11, 14, 1885.—-Decided Feb. 1, 1886.] 
The fifth section of the act of June 22, 1874, entitled “An act to 
amend the customs revenue laws,” etec., which section authorizes a 


court of the United States, in revenue cases, on motion of the Govern- 
ment attorney, to require the defendant or claimant to produce in court 
his private books, invoices and papers, or else the allegations of the 
attorney to be taken as confessed: Held, To be unconstitutional and 
void as applied to suits for penalties, or to establish a forfeiture of the 
party's goods, as being repugnant to the fourth and fifth amendments 
of the Conetitution. 

Where proceedings were in rem to establish a forfeiture of certain 
goods alleged to have been fraudulently imported without paying. the 
duties thereon, pursuant to the twelfth section of said act: Held, That 
an order of the court made under said fifth section, requiring the claim- 
ants of the goods to produce a certain invoice in court for the inspec- 
tion of the Government attorney, and to be offered in evidence by him, 
was an unconstitutional exercise of authority, and that the inspection 
of the invoice by the attorney, and its admission in evidence, were 
erroneous and unconstitutional proceedings. 

It does not require actual entry upon premises and search for and 
seizure of papers to constitute an unreasonable search and seizure within 
the meaning of the fourth amendment; a compulsory production of a 
party’s private books and papers to be used against himself or his 
property in a criminal or penal proceeding, or for a forfeiture, is 
within the spirit and meaning of the amendment. 

It is equivalent to a compulsory production of papers, to make the 
nonproduction of them a confession of the allegations which it is 
pretended they will prove. 

A proceeding to forfeit a person's goods for an offense against the 
laws, though civil in form, and whether in rem or in personam, is a 
“criminal case’ within the meaning of that part of the fifth amend- 
ment which declares that no person “ shall be compelled, in any criminal 
case, to be a witness against himself.” 

The seizure or compulsory production of a man’s private papers to be 
used in evidence against him is equivalent to compelling him to be a 
witness against himself, and, in a prosecution for crime, penalty or for- 
feiture, is equally within the prohibition of the fifth amendment. 

Both amendments relate to the personal security of the citizen. They 
nearly run into and mutually throw light upon each other. When the 
thing forbidden in the fifth amendment, namely, compelling a man to 
be a witness against himself, is the object of a search and seizure of 
his private papers, it is an “ unreasonable search and seizure” within 
the fourth amendment. 

Search and seizure of a man’s private papers to be used in evidence 
for the purpose of convicting him of a crime, recovering a penalty, or 
of forfeiting his property, is totally different from the search and 
seizure of stolen goods, dutiable articles on which the duties have not 
“7 paid, and the like, which rightfully belong to the custody of the 
aw. 

Constitutional provisions for the security of person and property 
should be liberally construed. 

This was an information against 35 cases of polished plate glass. 
The facts which make the case are stated in the opinion of the court. 
Judgment in favor of the United States. The claimants sued out this 
writ of error. 

Mr. Edwin B. Smith for plaintiff in error. 
was with him on the brief. 

Mr. Soliciter General for defendant in error. 

Mr. Justice Bradiey delivered the opinion of the court. 

This was an information filed by the district attorney of the United 
States in the District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
in July, 1884, in a cause of seizure and forfeiture of property, against 
35 cases of plate glass, seized by the collector as forfeited to the 
United States, under section 12. of the “Act to amend the customs 
revenue laws, and to repeal moieties,"’ passed June 22, 1874, 18 Stat., 
186. 

it is declared by that section that any owner, importer, consignee, 
ete., who shall, with intent to defraud the revenue, make, or at- 
tempt to make, any entry of imported merchandise, by means of any 
fraudulent or false invoice, affidavit, letter, or paper, or by means of 
any fa'se statement, written or verbal, or who shall be guilty of any 
willful act or omission by means whereof the United States shall be de- 
prived of the lawful duties, or any portion thereof, accruing upon the 
merchandise, or any portion thereof, embraced or referred to in such 
invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or statenient, or affected by such act or 
omission, shall for each offense be fined in any sum not exceeding $5,000 
nor less than $50, or be imprisoned for any time not exceeding two 
years, or both; and, in addition to such fine, such merchandise shall 
ne forfeited. 

The charge was that the goods in question were imported into the 
United States to the port of New York, subject to the payment of 
duties: and that the owners or agents of said merchandise, or other 

erson unknown, committed the alleged fraud, which was described 
n the words of the statute. The plaintiffs in error entered a claim 
for the goods, and pleaded that they did not become forfeited in man- 
ner and form as alleged. On the trial of the cause it became im- 
portant to show the quantity and value of the glass contained in 29 


Mr. Stephen G. Clarke 


cases previously imported. To do this the district attorney offered 
in evi’ nee an order made by the district judge under section 5 of the 
same act of June 22, 1874, directing notice under seal of the court to 


be given to the claiments, requiring them to produce the invoice of the 
29 cases. The claimants, in obedience te the notice, but objecting to 
its validity and to the constitutionality of the law, produced the in- 
yoice; and when it was offered in evidence by the district attorney 
they objected to its reeeption on the ground that, in a suit for for- 
feiture, no evidence can be compelled from the claimants themselves, 
and also that the statute, so far as it compels production of evidence 
to be used against the claimants is unconstitutional and void. 

The evidence being received, and the trial closed, the i found a 
verdict for the United States, condemning the 35 cases o ass which 
were seized, and ‘judgment of forfeiture was given. This judgment 
was affirmed by the circuit court, and the decision of that court is now 
here for review. 


As the question raised upen the order for the duet 
claimants of the invoice of the 29 cases of ~ By ar - 
had thereon, is not only an important one in the determ 
ptesent case, but is a very grave question of constituti.., 
volving the personal security, and privileges and jimmy, 
citizen, we will set forth the order at jarge. After the 
court and term, it reads as follows, to wit: ¥ 

“The United States of America v. BE. A. B., 1—35. Thir: 
of Plate Glass, ; ae 

“Whereas the attorney of the United States for es 
trict of New York has filed in this court a written ie 
entitled action, showing that said action is a suit or pro« 
than criminal, arising under the customs revenue laws of 
States, and not for penalties, now pending undetermined j) 
and that in his belief a certain mvyoice or paper 
under the control of the claimants herein will tend 
allegations set forth in said written motion, hereto 
him on behalf of the United States in 
from the Union Plate Glass Co. or its agents, coverine ih 
of plate glass marked G. H. B., imported from Liverpoo! 
into the port of New York in the vessel Baltic, and enter 
Boyd & Sons at the office of the collector of customs of 
collection district aforesaid on April 7, 1884, on entry No. 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the power in the said court \ 
section 5 of the act of June 22, 1874, entitled ‘An acti to amend t. 
customs-revenue laws and to repeal moieties,’ it is ordered that 9 por 
under the seal of this court, and signed by the clerk thereof, bo js 
to the claimants, requiring them to produce the invoice or payer. 
said before this court in the court rooms thereof in the U i 
post-office and courthouse building in the city of New York o: 
16, 1884, at 11 o'clock a. m., and thereafter at such other tiny 
the court shall appoint, and that said United States attorney and 
assistants and such persons as he shall designate shall be allowed }y 
the court, and under its direction and in the presence of the atto: 
for the claimants, if they shall attend, to make examination of sa 4 
invoice or paper and to take copies thereof; but the claimants 
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said action, to wit, t 
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agents or attorneys shall have, subject to the order of th: rt, the 
custody of such invoice or paper, except pending such examination 

The fifth section of the act of June 22, 1874, under which this order 
was made, is in the following words, to wit: 

“In all suits and proceedings other than criminal arising under any 
of the revenue laws of the United States, the attorney representing the 
Government, whenever in his belief any business book, invoice, or paper 
belonging to, or under the control of, the defendant or claimant. \ 


tend to prove any allegation made by the United States, may 
written motion, particularly describing such book, invoice, or pap: 
and setting forth the allegation which he expects to prove; and ther 
upon the court in which suit or proceeding is pending may, at its dis 
cretion, issue a notice to the defendant or claimant to produce such 
book, invoice, or paper in court, at a day and hour to be specified in 
said notice, which, together with a copy of said motion, shall be served 
formally on the defendant or claimant by the United States marshal 
by delivering to him a certifled copy thereof, or otherwise serving the 
same as original notices of suit in the same court are seryed; and if 
the defendant or claimant shall fail or refuse to produc: 
invoice, or paper in obedience to such notice, the allegations sta 
the said motion shall be taken as confessed, unless his fallur 
fusal to produce the same shall be explained to the satisfaction 
court. And if produced the said attorney shall be permitted, under th 
direetion of the court, to make examination (at which examination the 
defendant, or claimant, or his agent, may be present) of such entries 
in said book, invoice, or paper as relate to or tend to prove the allega 
tion aforesaid, and may offer the same in evidence on behalf of the 








such 








United States. But the owner of said books and papers, his t 
attorney, shall have, subject to the order of the court, the ly ¢ 
them, except pending their examination in court as aforesai (18 
Stat., 187.) s 
This section was passed in lieu of the second section of the act of 
March 2, 1867, entitled “An act to regulate the disposition of t 
proceeds ot fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred under the laws 


relating to the customs, and for other purposes" (14 Stat. 
which section of said last-mentioned statute authorized th 
judge, on complaint and affidavit that any fraud on the revenu ! 
been committed by any person interested or engaged in the importation 
of merchandise, to issue his warrant to the marshal to enter any pre! 
ises where any invoices, books, or papers were deposited relating to 
such merchandise, and take possession of such books and papers ani 
produce them before said judge, to be subject to his order, ani 

to be examined by the collector, and to be retained as long as t 
should deem necessary. This law, being in force at the time | 
revision, was incorporated into sections 3091, 3092, 3093 of the Bey 
Statutes. 

The section last recited was passed in lieu of the seventh section 
the act of March 3, 1863, entitled “An act to prevent and punish fraucs 
upon the revenue, to provide for the more certain and speedy cole 
of claims in favor of the United States, and for other purpos 
Stat., 737.) The seventh section of this act was, in substance, (! 
as the second section of the act of 1867, except that the warr: 
to be directed to the collector instead of the marshal. It w e fi 
legislation of the kind that ever appeared on the statute oor \ . 
United States, and, as seen from its date, was adopted at a 
great national excitement, when the powers of the Governn 
subjected to a severe strain to protect the national existence, 

The clauses of the Constitution to which it is contended Thar ts 
laws are repugnant are the fourth and fifth amendments. | rth 
declares, “ The right of the people to be secure in their pers: a 
pepers, and effects against unreasonable searches and sei _— 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon Prov’ 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly deseril ing the F 
to be searched and the persons or things to be seized.” Phe Ofth art 
amongst other things, declares that no person “shall be 
any criminal case to be a witness ¢gainst himself. dina! ane 

But, in regard to the fourth amendment, it is contended that, wha 
ever might have been alleged against the constitutionality 
of 1863 and 1867, that of 1874, under which the order Jn (h 
ease was made, is free from constitutional objection, Peci\- ot only 
not authorize the search and seizure of books and pay ae tae 
requires the defendant or claimant to produce them, Ti! | ee 


district 





eations which it 
it declares that if he does not produce them, the allegations “\'l 
is affirmed they will prove shall be taken as confessed; phis © p.. . 
mount to compelling their production ; for the prosecuting 2" foe 


be sure to state the evidence expected to be derive! | in agera- 


It is true that cert 


always 
as strengis as the case will admit of. 
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incidents of actual search and seizure, such as forcible entry 
' house and searching amongst his papers, are wanting, and 
‘. extent the proceeding under the act of 1874 is a mitigation of 
this eM" vas guthorized by former acts; but it accomplishes the sub- 
oy object of those acts in forcing from a party evidence against 
sientia’ “ye is our opinion, therefore, that a compulsory production of 
iter g private papers to establish a criminal charge against him, or 
a ae bis property, is within the scope of the fourth amendment to 
to or pstitution in all cases in which a search and seizure would be, 
Sea it is a material ingredient and effects the sole object and pur- 
ee, of seareh and seizure. 
yrincipal question, however, remains to be considered. 
igure, or, What is equivalent thereto, a compulsory pro- 
, of a man’s private papers, to be used in evidence against him 
luce eoding to forfeit hts property for alleged fraud against the 
1 eee awe-—is such a proceeding for such a purpose an “ unreasonable 
rie and seizare” within the meaning of the fourth amendment to 
sear citution? Or, is it a legitimate proceeding? It is contended 
| for the Government that it is a legitimate proceeding, 
ioned by long usage and the authority of judicial decision. No 
usage, acguiesced in by the courts, goes a long way to prove 
that there is some plausible ground or reason for it in the law or 
the historical facts which have ae a particular construction of the 
jaw favorable to such usage. It is a maxim that, consuetudo est epti- 
sus interpres legum; and another maxim that, contemporanea expo- 
vitio est optima et fortissima in lege. But we do not find any long 
: or any contemporary construction of the Constitution which 
any of the acts of Congress now under consideration. 
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pe stated, the act of 1863 was the first act in this country, and, 
we might say, either in this country or in England, so far as we have 
hoon able to ascertain, which authorized the search and seizure of 
4 man’s private papers, or the compulsory production of them for the 
purpose of using them in evidence against him in a criminal case or in 
a proceeding to enforce the forfeiture of his property. 

“Byen the act under which the obnoxious writs of assistance were 
issued (note by the court, 13 and 14 Car., 2, ch. 11, sec. 5) did not go 
ay far as this, but only authorized the examination of ships and vessels, 
and persons found therein, for the purpose of finding goods prohibited 
to be unported or exported, or on which the duties were not paid, and 
to enter into and search any suspected vaults, ceilars, or warehouses 
for such goods.” 

The search for and seizure of stolen or forfeited goods, or goods liable 
to duties and concealed to avoid the payment thereof, are totally 
different things from a search for and seizure of a man’s private books 
and papers for the purpose of obtaining information therein contained, 
or of using them as evidence against him. ‘The two things differ toto 
wlo. In the ene ease the Government is entitled to the possession of 
the property; in the other it is not. The seizure of stolen goods is 
authorized by the common law, and the seizure of goods forfeited for a 
breach of the revenue laws, or concealed to ayoid the duties payable on 
them, has been authorized by English statutes for at least twe centuries 
past (note by the court, 12 Car., 2, ch. 19; 15 and 14 Car., 2, ch. 11; 
Sand 7 W. & M., eh. 1: 6 Geo., 1, ch. 21; 26 Geo., 3, ch. 59; 29 Geo., 
3, ch. 68, sec. 153, ete.; amd see the article “* Excise, ete,’ in Burn’s 
Justice, and Williams’s Justice, passim, and Evans’s Statutes, vol. 2, 
), 221, subpages 176, 190, 225, 361, 431, 447), and the like seizures 
ve been authorized by our own revenue acts from the commencement 
of the Government. he first statute passed by Congress to regulate 
the collection of duties, the. act of July 31, 1789, 1 Stat., 29, 43, con- 
tains provisions te this effect. As this act was passed by the same 
Congress which preposed for adoption the original amendments to the 
Constitution, it is elear that the Members of that body did not regard 
searches and seizures of this kind as “ unreasonable,” and they are not 
embraced within the prohibition of the amendment. So also the super- 
vision authorized to be exercised by officers of the revenne over the 
manufacture or custody ‘of excisable articles, and the entries thereof in 


books required by law to be kept for their inspection, are necessarily 
excepted out of the category of unreasonable searches and seizures. 
So also the laws which provide for the search and seizure of articles 


and things which it is unlawful for a person to have in his possession 
for the purpose of issue or disposition, such as counterfeit coin, lottery 
tickets, implements of gambling, etc., are not within tnis category. 
Commonwealth v. Dana, 2 Met. (Mass.), 329. Many other things of 
this character might be enumerated. ‘The entry upon premises made 
by a sheriff or other officer of the law for the purpose of seizing goods 
and chattels by virtue of a judicial writ, such as an attachment, a 
sequestration, or an execution, is not within the prohibition of the 
fourth er fifth amendment, or any other clause of the Constitution, nor 
is the eXamination of a defendant under eath after an ineffectual execu- 
lon, for the purpose of diseovering secreted property or credits, to be 
pan me ta payment of a judgment against him, obnoxious to those 
amendments, 

Bat when examined with care it is manifest that there is a total 
unlikeness of these official acts and proceedings to that which is now 
under consideration, In the case of stolen goods, the owner from 
whom they were stolen is entitled to their possession, and in the case 
vf excisable or dutiable articles the Government has an ‘nterest in 
them for the payment of the duties thereon, and until such duties are 
paid has a right to keep them under observation or to pursue and drag 
them from concealment; and in the ease of goods seized on attachment 
S execution the creditor is entitled to their seizure in satisfaction of 
“4 debt; and the examination of a defendant under oath to obtain a 
: iscovery of concealed property or credits is.a proceeding merely civil 
© effect the ends of justice, and is-no more than what the court of 
ee would direct on a bill for discovery. Whereas by the proceed- 

5 tow under consideration the court attempts to extort from the 
party his private books and papers to make him Hable for a penalty 
or to forfeit his property, 
tearth order to ascertain the nature of the proceedings intended by the 
search amendment to the Constitution under the terms ‘ uureasonable 
a and seizures,’ it is necessary to recall the contemporary 

n recent history of the controversies on the subject, beth in this 
ienahent England. The practice had obtained in the Colonies of 
thelr aires of assistance to the revenue officers, empowering them, in 

a on retion, to seareh suspected places for smuggled goods, which 
eeet d ns pronounced ‘the worst instrument of arbitrary power, the 
ot = ructive of Haglioh liberty and the fundamental principles of 
liberty of cca’ *S found in am English law book,’ since they placed ‘ the 
the ee, ee man in the hands of every petty officer. (Note b 
69). 4 yo 20ley's Constitutional Limitations, 301-303 (3th ed.. 368, 
found in the’, full and interesting account of this discussion will be 
Vol. 10, pa rauetks, Of John Adams, vol. 2, Appendix A, pp. 523-525; 

’ PP. 188, 233, 244. 254, ete, and in Quincy's Reports, pp. 469— 
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482; and see Paxton’s Case, ditto, 51-57, which was argued in No 
vember of the same year (1761). An elaborate history of the writs 
of assistance is given in the Appendix to Quincy's Reports, above referred 
to, written by ‘Horace Gray, jr., Esq., now a member of this court.) 
This was in February, 1761, in Boston, and the famous debate in which 
it occurred was perhaps the most prominent event which inaugurated 
the resistance of the Colonies to the oppressions of the mother country. 
‘Then ana there,’ said John Adams, ‘ then and there was the first scene 
of the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. 
Then and there the child Independence was born.’ ” 

These things, and the events which took place in England immediately 
following the argument about writs of assistance in boston, were fresh 
in the memories of those who achieved our independence and estab 
lished our form of government. In the period from 1762, when the 
North Briton was started by John Wilkes, to April, 1766, when the 
House of Commons passed resolutions condemnatory of general war 
rants, whether for the seizure of persons or papers, Occurred the bitter 
controversy between the English Government and Wilkes. in which the 
latter appeared as the champion of popular rights, and was, indeed, 
the pioneer in the contest which resulted in the abolition of some 
grievous abuses which had gradually crept into the administration ot 
public affairs. Prominent and principal among these was the practice 
of issuing general warrants by the secretary of state, for searching 
private houses for the discovery and seizure of books and papers that 
might be used to convict their owner of the charge of libel. Certain 
numbers of the North Briton, particularly No, 45, had been very bold 
in denunciation of the Government, and were esteemed heinously 
libelous. By authority of the secretary’s warrant Wilkes’s house was 
searched and his papers were indiscriminately seized. For this out- 
rage he sued the perpetrators and obtained a verdict of £1,000 against 
Wood, one of the party who made the search, and £4,000 against Lord 
Halifax, the secretary of state who issued the warrant. The case, 
however, which will always be celebrated as being the occasion of Lord 
Camden’s memorable discussion of the subject, was that of Entick v. 
Carrington and Three Other King’s Messengers, reported at length in 
Nineteenth Howell's State Trials, page 1029. The action was tres- 
pass for entering the plaintiff's awelttnn house in November, 1762, and 
breaking open his desks, boxes, etc., and searching and examining his 
papers. The jury rendered a special verdict, and the case was twice 
solemniy argued at the bar. Lord Camden pronounced the judgment 
of the court in Michaelmas term, 1765, and the law as expounded by 
him has been regarded as settled from that time to this, and bis great 
judgment on that occasion is considered as one of the landmarks of 
Kinglish liberty. It was welcomed and applauded by the lovers of 
liberty in the celonies as well as in the mother country. It is regarded 
as ene of the permanent monuments of the British constitution and 
is quoted as such by the English authorities on that subject down to 
the present time. (Note by the court: See May’s Constitutional History 
of England, vol. 3, (American ed., vol. 2) chap. 11; Breom’s Constitu- 
tional Law, 558; Cox’s Institutions of the English Government, 437.) 

As every American statesman during our revolutionary and forma- 
tive period as a nation was wedoubtedle familiar with this monument 
of English freedom and considered it as the true and ultimate expres 
sion of constitutional law, it may be confidently asserted that its 
propositions were in the minds of those who framed the fourth amend 
ment to the Constitution and were considered as sufficiently explanatory 
of what was meant by unreasonable searches and seizures. fe think, 
therefore, it is pertinent to the present subject of discussion to quote 
somewhat largely from this celebrated judgment. 

After describing the power claimed by the Secretary of State for 
issuing general search warrants, and the manner in which they were 
executed, Lord Camden says: “ Such is the power, and, therefore, one 
would naturally expect that the law to warrant it should be clear in 
proportion as the power is exorbitant. If it is law, it will be found in 
our books; if it is not to be found there, it is not law. 

“'Phe great end for which men entered into society was to secure 
their property. That right is preserved sacred and incommunicable 
in all instances where it has not been taken away or abridged by some 
public inw for the good of the whole. The cases where this right of 
property is set aside by positive law are various. Distresses, executions, 
forfeitures, taxes, ete., are all of this description, wherein every man 
by common consent gives up that right fer the sake of justice and 
the general good. By the laws of England, every invasion of private 
property, be it ever so minute, is a trespass. No man can set his foot 
upon my ground without my license, but he is liable to an action though 
the damage be nothing, which is proved by every declaration in tres 
pass where the defendant is called upon to answer for bruising the grass 
and even treading upon the soil. If he admits the fact, he is bound to 
show, by way of justification, that some positive law has justified or 
excused him. The justification is submitted to the judges, who are to 
look into the beoks and sec if such a justification can be maintained by 
the text of the statute law or by the principles of the common law. 
If ne such excuse can be found or produced, the silence of the books is an 
authority against the defendant and the plaintiff must have judgment. 
According to this reasoning, it is now incumbent upon the defendanis 
to show the law by which this seizure is warranted. If that can not be 
dene, it is a trespass. 

“Papers are the owner's goods and chattels; they are his dearest 
property ; and are so far from enduring a seizure that they will hardly 
bear an inspection ; and though the eye can not by the laws of England 
be guilty of a trespass, yet where private papers are removed and 
carried away the secret niture of those goods will be an aggravation 
of the trespass, and demand more considerable damages in that respect. 
Where is the written law that gives any magistrate such a power? I 
ean safely answer there is none; and therefore it is too much for us, 


without such authority, to pronounce a practice legal which would be 


subversive of all the comforts of society. 

“ But though it can not be maintained by any direct law, yet it bears 
a resemblance, as was urged, to the known case of search and seizure 
for stolen goods. I answer that the difference is apparent. In the one 
I am permitted to seize my own goods which are placed tn the hands of 
a public officer till the felon’s conviction shall entitle me to restitution ; 
in the other, the party’s own property is seized before and without con 
viction, and he has no power to reclaim his goods even after his inno 
cence is declared by acquittal. 

“The case of searching fer stolen goods crept into the law by imper 
ceptible practice. No less a person than my Lord Coke denied its legality 
(4 Inst., 176); and therefore if the two cases resembled each other 
more than they do we have no right, without an act of Parliament, te 
adopt a new practice in the criminal Jaw, which was never yet allowed 
from all antiquity. Observe, too, the caution with which the law 
proceeds in this singular case. ‘There must be a full charge upon oath 
of a theft committed. The owner must swear that the goods are lodged 





in such a place; he must attend at the execution of the warrant, to 
show them to. the officer, who must see that they answer the descrip- 
oon. °° » 

“If it should be said that the same law which has with so much 
circumspection guarded the case of stolen goods from mischief, would 
likewise in this case protect the subject by adding proper checks ; would 
require proofs beforehand ; would call upon the servant to stand by and 
overlook ; would require him to take an exact inventory, and deliver a 
copy: my answer is, that all these precautions would have been long 
since established by law if the power itself had been legal; and that 
ee want of them is an undeniable argument against the legality of the 
thing.” 

‘Then, after showing that these general warrants for search and 
seizure of papers originated with the Star Chamber, and never had 
any advocates in Westminster Hall except Chief Justice Scroggs and 
his associates, Lord Camden proceeds to add: 

“ Lastly, it is urged as an argument of ae that such a search 
is 2 means of detecting offenders by discovering evidence. I wish 
Rome had been shown where the law forceth evidence out of 
the owner's custody by process. There is no process against papers 
in civil causes. It has been often tried, but never prevailed. Nay, 
where the adversary has by force or fraud ’ possession of your 
own proper evidence there is no way to get it back but by action. 
In the criminal law such a proceeding was never heard of; and yet 
there are some crimes, such, for instance, as murder, rape, robbery, 


CUses 


and housebreaking, to say nothing of forgery and perjury, that are 
more atrocious than libeling. But our law has provided no paper 


search in these cases to help forward the conviction. Whether this 
proceedeth from the gentleness of the law toward criminals, or from a 
consideration that such a power would be more pernicious to the 
innocent than useful to the public, I will not say. It is very certain 
that the law obligeth no man to accuse himself; because the necessary 
means of compelling self-accusation, falling upon the innocent as well 
as the guilty, would be both cruel and unjust, and it would seem that 
search for evidence is disallowed upon the same principle. Then, too, 
the innocent would be confounded with the guilty.” 

After a few further observations, his lordship concluded thus: “I 
have now taken notice of everything that has been urged upon the 
present point, and upon the whole we are all of opinion that the war- 
rant to seize and carry away the party's papers in the case of a 
seditious libel is illegal and void.” (Note by the court.—See further 
as to searches and seizures, Story on the Constitution, secs. 1901, 
1902, and notes; Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, 299 (5th ed., 
365) ; Sedgwick on Stat. and Const. Law, 2d ed., 498; Wharton Com. on 
Amer. Law, sec. 560; Robinson v. Richardson, 13 Gray, 454.) 

The principles laid down in this opinion affect the very essence of 
constitutional liberty and security. They reach further than the 
concrete form of the case*then before the court, with its adventitious 
circumstances; they apply to all invasions on the part of the Govern- 
ment and its employees of the sanctity of a man’s home and the 
privacies of life. It is not the breaking of his doors and the rum- 
maging of his drawers that constitute the essence of the offense, but 
it is the invasion of his indefeasible right of personal security, per- 
sonal liberty, and private property, where that right has never been 
forfeited by his conviction of some public offense—it is the invasion 
of this sacred right which underlies and constitutes the essence of 
Lord Camden's judgment. Breaking into a house and opening boxes 
and drawers are circumstances of aggravation; but any forcible and 
compulsory extortion of a man’s own testimony or of his private papers 
to be used as evidence to convict him of crime or to forfeit his goods 
is within the condemnation of that judgment. In this regard the 
fourth and fifth amendments run almost into each other. 

Can we doubt that when the fourth and fifth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were penned and adopted the lan- 
guage of Lord Camden was relied on as expressing the true doctrine 
on the subject of searches and seizures, and as furnishing the true 
criteria of the reasonable and ‘“ unreasonable”’ character of such 
seizures? Could the men who proposed those amendments, in the 
light of Lord Camden's opinion, have put their bands to a law like 
those of March 3, 1863, and March 2, 1867, before recited? If they 
could not, would they have approved the fifth section of the act of 
June 22, 1874, which was adopted as a substitute for the previous 
laws? It seems to us that the question can not admit of a doubt. 
They never would have approved of them. The struggles against 
arbitrary power in which they had been engaged for more than 20 
years would have been too deeply engraved in their memories to have 
allowed them to approve of such insidious disguises of the old griev- 
ance which they had so deeply abhorred. 

The views of the First Congress on the question of compelling 
a man to produce evidence against himself may be inferred from a 
remarkable section of the judiciary act of 1789. The fifteenth section 
of that act introduced a great improvement in the law of procedure. 
The substance of it is found in section 724 of the Revised Statutes, 
and the section as originally enacted is as follows, to wit: 

“All the said courts of the United States shall have power in the 
trial of actions at law, on motion and due notice thereof being given, 
to require the parties to produce books or writings in their possession 
or power, which contain evidence pertinent to the issue, in cases and 
under circumsiances where they might be compelled to produce the 
same by the ordinary rules of prosesens in chancery ; and if a plaintiff 
shall fail to comply with such order to produce books or writings, it 
shall be lawful for the courts, ae on motion, to give the like 
judgment for the defendant as in cases of nonsuit; and if a defendant 
shall fail to comply with such order to produce books or writings, it 
shall be lawful for the courts, respectively, on motion as aforesaid, to 
give judgment against him or her hy default.” (Note by the court: 
Sixty-two years later a similar act was passed in England, viz, the act 
of 14 and 15 Vict., c. 99, sec. 6. See Pollock on Power of courts to 
compel production of documents, 5. 

The restriction of this proceeding to “cases and under circumstances 
where they [the parties] might be compelled to produce the same 
[books or writings] by the ordinary rules of proceeding in chancery ” 
shows the wisdom of the Congress of 1789. The court of chancery had 
for generations been weighing and balancing the rules to be observed 
in granting discovery on bills filed for that purpose, in the endeavor to 
fix upon such as would best secure the ends of justice. To go beyond 
the point to which that court had gone may well have been thought 
hazardous. Now it is elementary knowledge that one cardinal rule 
of the court of chancery is never to decree a discovery which might 
tend to convict the party of a crime, or to forfeit his property. (Nete 
by the court: See Pollock on Production of docametite, WH ; 77 Law. 
Lib., 12 {8S}. And any compulsory discovery by extorting the party's 
oath, or compelling the production of his private books and rs, to 


convict him of crime, er to forfeit his property, is contrary to the prin- 
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ciples of a free government. It is abhorent to the insti; 
lishman ; it is abhorrent to the instincts of an America; 
the purposes of despotic power; but it can not abide ¢) 
phere of politica] liberty and personal freedom. 

It is proper to observe that when the objectionable { 
acts of 1863 and 1867 were brought to the attention 
passed an act to obviate them. Ly the act of February 
Stat., 37), entitled ‘ An act for the protection in certain , 
making disclosures as parties, or testifying as witnesse< 
of which is incorporated in section 860 of the Revised \} 
enacted “that no auswer or other pleading of any party. 
covery, or evidence obtained by means of any judicial pl 
any party or witness in this or any foreign country, sha 
evidence, or in any manner used against such party or wit 
property or estate, in any court of the United States. , 
ceeding by or before any officer of the United States, in 
crime, or for the enforcement of any penalty or forfeitur 
any act or omission of such party or witness.” 

This act abrogated and repealed the most objectionab! 
act of 1867 (which was then in force) and deprived the ¢ 
officers of the convenient method afforded by it for getting . 
suits of forfeiture ; and this is probably the reason why th. 
of the act of 1874 was afterwards passed. No doubt it wos cu 
that in this new form, couched as it was in almost the lay , 
fifteenth section of the old judiciary act, except leaving out | 
tion to cases in which the court of chancery would dec 
it would be free from constitutional objection. But we thi: 
been made to appear that this result has not been attained-— 
the law, though very speciously worded, is stil! obnoxious tot) 
oe of the fourth amendment of the Constitution, as w 

It has been thought by some respectable members of th 
that the two acts, that of 1868 and that of 1874, as n par 
materia, might be construed together so as to restrict the operatio: 
the latter to cases other than those of forfeiture: and that soo) 
construction of the two acts would obviate the necessity of «i 
the act of 1874 unconstitutional. But as the act of 1874 was 
as a revisory act »n the subject of revenue frauds and p: 
therefor, and as it ey repeals the second section of th 
of 1867, but does not repeal the act of 1868, and expressly exc 
criminal suits and. proceedings, and does not except suits for 





and forfeitures, it would hardly be admissible to consider the act 
1868 as having any influence over the construction of the act of 1574 
For the purposes of this discussion we must regard the fifth section 


of the latter act as independent of the act of 1868. 

Reverting, then, to the peculiar phraseology of this act, and to | 
information in the present case, which is founded on it, we have ¢ 
deal with an act which expressly excludes criminal proceedings fro: 
its operation (though embracing civil suits for penalties and forfei- 
tures), and with an information not technically a criminal proceeding 
and neither, therefore, within the literal terms of the fifth amendr 
to the Constitution any more than it is within the literal terms « 
fourth. Does this relieve the proceedings or the law 1 
obnoxious to the prohibitions of either? We think not; we think the 
are within the spirit of both. 

We have already noticed the intimate relation between the two 
amendments. They throw great light on each other. For the “1 
reasonable searches and seizures’ condemned in the fourth amendmen 
are almost always made for the purpose of compelling a man to g 
evidence against himself, which in criminal cases is condemned in th 
fifth amendment; and compelling a man “in a criminal ca o be 
witness against himself,’’ which is condemned in the fifth aimend 
throws light on the question as to what is an “unrea 
and seizure” within the meaning of the fourth amendm 
have been unable to perceive that the seizure of a man’s pri 
and papers to be used in evidence against him is substantially diferm 
from compelling him to be a witness against himself. We think 
within the clear intent and meaning of those terms. We are als 
clearly of opinion that proceedings instituted for the purpose of decir 
ing the forfeiture of a man’s evens by reason of offenss mit 
by him, though they may be civil in form, are in their natur 
In this very case the ground of forfeiture as declared in t! 
section of the act of 1874, on which the information is bas 
of certain acts of fraud committed against the public revenue i 
tion to imported merchandise, which are made criminal by th t 
and it is declared, that the offender shall be fined not exceeding S»! 
nor less than $50, or be imprisoned not exceeding two years, or 
and in addition to such fine such merchandise shall be forfeited 
are the penalties affixed to the criminal acts, the forfeiture sou; 
this suit being one of them. If an indictment had been prose! 
against the claimants, upon conviction the forfeiture of the ov 
have been included in the judgment. If the Government pros 
elects to waive an indictment, and to file a civil inform 
the claimants—that is, civil in form—can he by this device take 
the proceeding its criminal aspect and deprive the claimants 0 
immunities as citizens, and extort from them a production Z 
private papers, or, as an alternative, a confession of guilt’ ‘| his 
not be. The information, though technically a civil proce;dins 
substance and effect a criminal one. As showing the close l 
between the civil and criminal proceedings on the same statire i 
cases, we may refer to the recent case of Coffey v. The Unitec ss 
ante, 4836; in which we decided that an acquittal on a crip 
mation was a good plea in bar to a civil information ' 
feiture of goods, arising upon the same acts. As, theretor 
for penalties and forfeitures incurred by the commission eS 
against the law, are of this quasi criminal nature, we tins” 
they are within the. reason of criminal proceedings for ST an Oe 
poses of the fourth amendment of the Constitution, and 0! U 
tion of the fifth amendment which declares that no perm! 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against him 
we are further of — that a compulsory pretection of 
books and papers of the owner of goods sought to be forfeites 
a suit is compelling him to be a witness against himse'’. 
meaning of the fifth amendment to the Constitution. and is ; 
of a search and seizure—and an unreasonable search) sie 
within the meaning of the fourth amendment. Thou! : ie WY 
in question is divested of many of the aggravating inclicn's 0” 
search and seizure, yet, as before said, it contains their — 
essence, and effects their substantial eeopere. It may » 
the obnoxious thing in its mildest and feast repulsive ‘orm 
mate and unconstitutional practices get their first footins |» 
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re. This can only be obviated by adhering | ae 
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iyorally construed. A close and literal construction deprives them 
be heit their efficacy, and leads to gradual depreciation of the right, 
of rit consisted more in sound than in substance. It is the duty of 
ass to be watehful for the constitutional rights of the citizen, and 
courts “Sny stealthy encroachments thereon. Their motto should be 
‘eva prineipils. We have no doubt that the legislative body is actu- 
vend by the same motives; but the vast accumulation of public business 
ea cht before it sometimes prevents it, on a first presentation, from 
voc ne objections which become developed by time and the practical 
vation of the objectionable law. 
There haye been several decisions in the circuit and district courts 
‘aining the constitutionality of the Jaw under consideration, as well 
ho prior laws of 1863 and 1867. The principal of these are_Stock- 
‘lj r. United States (3 Clifford, 284), In re Platt and Boyd (7 Ben., 
msl), United States v. Hughes (12 Blatchford, 553), United States v. 
vocen (6 Bissell, 850), United States v. Three Tons of Coal (6 Bissell, 
). United States v, Distillery No, 28 (6 Bissell, 483). The first and 














ieading case was that of Stockwell v. United States, decided by Mr. 
justice Clifford and Judge Shepley, the law under discussion being that 
nf isu7. Justice Clifford delivered the opinion and relied principally 


the collection statutes, which authorized the seizure of goods 
‘ble to duty, as being a contemporaneous exposition of the amend- 
ones and as furnishing precedents. of analogous laws to that com- 
ined of. As we have already considered the bearing of these laws 
on the subject of discussion, it is unnecessary to aay anything more in 
relation to them. The learned justice seemed to think that the power 
to institute such searches and seizures as the act of 1867 authorized 
was necessary to the efficient collection of the revenue, and that no 
eater objection can be taken to a warrant to search for books, in- 
voices, and other papers.appertaining to an illegal importation than te 
one authorizing a search for the imported goods; and he concluded 
that, guarded as the new provision is, it is scarcely possible that the 
citizen ean have any just ground of complaint. It seems to us that 
these considerations fail to meet the most serious objections to the 
validity of the law. The other cases followed that of Stockwell v. 
Vnited States as a precedent, with more or less independent discussion 
of the subject. The case of Platt and Boyd, decided in the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, was also under the act 
of 1867, and the opinion in that case is quite an elaborate one; but, 
of course, the previous decision of the circuit court in the Stock- 
well case had a governing influence on the district court. The other 
cases referred to were under the fifth section of the act of 1874. The 
case of United States v. Hughes came up first before Judge Blatchford 
in the district court in 1875. (8 Ben., 29.) It was an action of debt 
to recover a penalty under the customs act, and the judge held that 
the fifth section of the act of 1874, in its application to suits for pen- 
alties incurred before the passage of the act, was an ex post facto law 
and therefore, as to them, was unconstitutional and void; but he 
granted an order pro forma to produce the books and papers required, 
in order that the objection might come up on the offer to give them in 
evidence. They were produced in obedience to the order and offered in 
evidence by the district attorney but were not admitted. The district 
attorney then served upon one of the defendants a subpemna duces 
tecum, requiring him to produce the books and papers; and, this being 
declined, he moved for an order to compel him to produce them; but 
the court refused to make such order. The books and papers referred 
to had been seized under the act of 1867 but were returned to the 
defendants under a stipulation to produce them on the trial. 
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The defendants relied not only on the unconstitutionality of the | 


laws, but on the act of 1868, before referred to, which prohibited evi- 
dence obtained from a party by a judicial proceeding from being used 
against him in any prosecution for a crime, penalty, or forfeiture. 
Judgment being rendered for the defendant, the case was carried to the 
circuit court by writ of error, and, in that court, Mr. Justice Hunt 
held that the act of 1868 referred only to persona! testimony or dis- 
covery obtained from a party or witness, and not to books or papers 
wrested from him; and, as to the constitutionality of the law, he 
merely referred to the case of Stockwell, and the judgment of the dis- 
trict court was reversed. In view of what has been already said, we 
think it unnecessary to make any special observations on this decision. 
In United States v. Mason, Judge Blodgett took the distinction that, in 
proceedings in rem for a forfeiture, the parties are not required by a 
proceeding under the act of 1874 to testify or furnish evidence against 
themselves, because the suit is not against them, but against the prop- 
erty. But where the owner of the property has been admitted as a 
claimant, we can not see the force of this distinction; nor can we as- 
sent to the proposition that the proceeding is not, in effect, a proceed- 
ing against the owner of the property, as well as against the goods; 
for it is his breach of the laws which has to be proved to establish the 
forfeiture, ard it is his property which is sought to be forfeited: and to 
require such an owner to produce his private books and papers, in order 
to prove his breach of the laws, and thus to establish the forfeiture of 
his property, is surely compelling him to furnish evidence against him- 
self. _In the words of a great judge, ‘ Goods, as goods, can not offend, 
forfeit, unlade, pay duties, or the like, but men whose goods they are.” 
(Note by the court.—Vaughan, C. J., in Sheppard v. Gosnold, Vaugh., 
ny spore by Ch. Baron Parker in Mitchell qui tam v. Torup, 
arker, 2: 236. 


asl, 


_The only remaining case decided In the United States courts to which 
we shall advert is that of United States v. Distillery No. 28. In that 
cane Judge Gresham adds to the view of Judge Blodgett, in United 
States v. Mason, the further suggestion, that as in a proceeding in rem 
the owner Is not a party, he might be compelled by a subpcena duces 
tecum to produce his books and papers like any other witness; and 
that the warrant or notice for search and seizure, under the act of 
1874. does nothing more. But we can not say that we are any better 
oo with this supposed solution of the difficulty. The assumption 
hoe the owner may be cited as a witness in a proceeding to forfeit 
a property seems to us gratuitous. It begs the question at issue. A 
W a, as well as a party, is protected by the law from being com- 
belled to give evidence that tends to criminate him, or to subject his 
Boe to forfeiture, (Queen v. Newell, Parker, 269; 1 Greenleaf on 
ene sees. 451-453.) But, as’ before said, although the owner of 
goods, Sought to be forfeited by a proceeding in rem, is not the nominal 
- af he is nevertheless the substantial party to the suit; he certainly 
he ie after making claim and defense; and, in a case like the present, 
seieies ae to all the privileges which sapertets to a person who is 
etnin weenie forfeiture of his property by reason of committing a 

ve find nothing in the r views i 1 
the Principal qouetinantiae ee to change ou n relation to 

ink that the 
t by virtue of tate 


to produce the invoice in this case, the 


was issued, and the law which authorized 


the order, were unconstitutional and void, and that the inspection by 
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the district attorney of ;aid invoice, when produced in obedience t 
said notice, and its admission in evidence by ‘the court, were erroneous 
and unconstitutional proceedings. We are of opinion, therefore, that 
the judgment of the circuit court should be reversed, and the caus 
manded, with directions to award a new trial. 

Mr. Justice Miller, with whom was the Chief Justice. concurring : 

I concur in the judgment of the court, reversing that of the eireuit 
court, and in so much of the opinion of this court as the itt! 


: holds 
section of the act of 1874 void as applicable to the case 


present 


I am of opinion that this is a criminal case within the meaning o 
that clause of the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the Unites 
States which declares that no person “shall be compelled in an) 
criminai case to be a witness against himself.” 

And I am quite satisfied that the effect of the act of Coner 
to compel the party on whom the order of the court is served to 
a witness against himself. The order of the court under th rtarte 


is in effect a subpeena duces tecum, and, though the penalty for th 
witness's failure to appear in court with the criminating papers is 1 
fine and imprisonment, it is one which may be wade more severe 
namely, to have charges against him of a criminal nature, taken foi 
confessed, and made the foundation of the judgment of th 





That this is within the protection which the Constitution int ‘ 
against compelling a person to be a witness against himself, i l 
think, quite clear. 

But this being so, there is no reason why this court should assum 
that the action of the court below, in requiring a party to produ ‘ 
tain papers as evidence on the trial, authorizes an unreasonable seat 
or seizure of the house, papers, or effects of that party. 

There is in fact no search aad no seizure authorized by the tut 
No order can be made by the court under it which requires or permit 
anything more than service of notice on a party to the sui That 
there may be no mistake as to the effect of the statute and the power 
to be exercised under it, I give the section here verbatim: 

“Sec. 5. That in ail suits and proceedings other than criminal 
arising under any of the revenue laws of the United States, the atteor 
ney representing the Government, whenever, in his belief, any usi 
ness book, invoice, or paper, belonging to or under the control of the 
defendant or claimant, will tend to prove any allegation made by th: 


United States, may make a written motion, particularly describing such 
book, inveice, or paper, and setting forth the allegation which he ex 


pects to prove; and thereupon the court in which suit or proceeding i 
pending may, at its discretion, tssue a notice to the defendant o 
claimant to produce such book, invoice, or paper, in court, at a day 
and hour to be specified in said notice, which, together with a copy o! 


said motion, shail be served formally on the defendant or claimant, by 





| 
the United States marshal, by delivering to him a_ certified copy 
thereof, or otherwise servit:g the same as original notices of snit in 
the same court are seryed; and if the defendant or claimant shal 


fail or refuse to produce such book, invoice, or paper in obedience to 
such notice, the allegations stated in the said motion shall be taken a 


confessed, unless his failure or refusal to produce the same shall bé 
explained to the satisfaction of the court. And if produced, the said 
attorney shall be permitted, under the direction of the court, to make 
examination (at which examination the defendant or claimant, or hi 
agent, may be present) of such entries in said book, invoice, or pape 
as relate to or tend to prove the allegation aforesnid, and may offer 
the same in evidence on behalf of the United States. But the owner 
of said books and papers, his agent or attorney, shall have ibject 
to the order of the court, the custody ef them, except pending their 
examination in court as aforesaid.” (1S Stat., 187.) 

Nothing in the nature of a search is here hinted at. Nor is th 
any seizure, because the party is not required at any time to part 
with the custody of the papers. They are to be produced in cour! 
and, when produced, the United States attorney is permitted, under 
the direction of the court, to make exathination in presence of thi 
claimant, and may offer in evidence such entries in th: ooks, in 
voices, or papers as relate to the issue. The act is careful to say that 
“the owner of said books and papers, his agent or attorney, shall have. 
subject to the order of the court, the custody of them, except pending 
their examination in court as aforesaid.” 

The fourth amendment says: “ The right of the people to be secu 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonalle 
searches and seizures shall not be violated, and no warrant shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, aud 
particularly describing the place to be searched and the person or thing 
to be seized.” 

The things here forbidden are two—search and seizure. And not ali 
searches nor all seizures are forbidden, but only those that are unres 
sonable. Reasonable searches, therefore, nay be allowed, sud if th: 
thing sought be found, it may be seized. 

But what search does this statute authorize? If the mere servic 
of a notice to produce a paper to be used as evidence, which the parts 
ean obey or not as he chooses, is a search, then a change has taker 
place in the meaning of words, which has not come within my readin: 
and which I think was unknown at the time the Constitution wa 
made, The searches meant by the Constitution were such as led to 
seizure when the search was suceessful. But the statute in thi uN 
uses language carefully framed to forbid any seizure under it, as T have 


already pointed out. 
While the framers of the Constitution had their attention drawn 





no 
doubt to the abuses of this power of searching private houses and seizing 
private papers, as practiced in England, it is obvious that they only 


intended to restrain the abuse, while they did not abolish the pow 
Hence it is only unreasonable searches and seizures that are forbidden, 
and the means of securing this protection was by abolishing searche 
under warrants, which were called gencral warrants, because they au 
thorized searches in any place for any thing. 

This was forbidden, while searches founded on affidavits and made 
under warrants which described the thing to be searched for, the person 
and place to be searched, are still permitted. 

I can not conceive how a statute aptly framed to require the produ: 
tion of evidence in a suit by mere service of notice on the party who 
has that evidence in his possession can be held to authorize an unren 
sonable search or seizure, when no seizure is authorized or permitted 
by the statute. 

I am requested to say that the Chief Justice concurs in this opinic: 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to call up for 
consideration the conference report on the disagreeing votes of 


REPO! 


‘the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 





1860 


(H. R. 14) making appropriations for the support of the Mili- 
tary Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes, with a view to its disposition at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the Senate the conference 
report referred to by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the conference 
which appears in yesterday’s proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I shall not ask that 
the conference report be agreed to until I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, for the reason that a number of Senators who 
are absent may desire to be present, and they may not know 
that the conference report has been taken up. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 





report, 


OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 


Borah Husting Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash. Overman Sterling 
Chamberlain Kellogg Page Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan Swanson 
Fernald King Pomerene Thompson 
Mletcher Knox Ransdelli ‘Townsend 
France La Follette Robinson Wadsworth 
Gerry Lewis Saulsbury Walsh 
Gronna McCumber Shafroth Warren 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Watson 
Harding Martin Sherman Weeks 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], is absent 
on official business. He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BranpeGee]. I will ask that this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Smira of Michigan] and his general pair with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I will ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] 
is unavoidably absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be permitted to announce, for the day, 
the absence of the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN], caused by illness? He has a general pair with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

In this connection may I also be permitted to announce the 
absence of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARpDAMAN] and of 
the Senator from Louisiagna [Mr. Brovussarp], who have been 
called out on official business of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On agreeing to the report of 
the committee of conference on House bill No. 14, being the 
Military Academy appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say, for the information of 
the Senate, that we have taken up for consideration the con- 
ference report on the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I ask the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to House bill 13, being the Army appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R.13) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes. 

The Secretary read the report, which was printed in the 
Record of the proceedings of Friday, May 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, while there appear 
to be a great many changes in the bill, I desire to say that there 
are no radical changes in the bill as it passed the Senate. The 


amount of the appropriations carried by the bill has been re- 
duced by $58,129,722.17. Reductions were made in 
stances, and in other instances the provisions which the 


in- 
ouse 
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bill contained were restored, because the conferee< +) 

a bill which has passed the House and which js no 

in the Appropriations Committee of the Senate proy 
appropriations to cover the amounts by wiich we jy. 
appropriations. Therefore, many of the changes rofor .. 
reductions in amount. If there are any particular » 
to which Senators desire to direct my attention. 1 \ 
glad, so far as I can, to explain them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should ti). 
Senator what reason can be given for requiring {\) 
recede from amendment numbered 119, on pages 87. Ss. «. 
90 of the bill? The Senate amended the provision «; i 
bill by making a few changes in it, perfecting it. a, ' 
think, a very great improvement on the House bill. | 
to inquire why the Senate conferees could not retain th); « 
ment, and why the House insisted upon the Senate 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Hous 
were very insistent upon the provision of the House | 
is more nearly in accord than was the provision of | 
bill with the law as it was passed last year making 4 
tions for rifle ranges for civilian instruction. In addition to theo 
Mr. President, the conferees thought, in view of the : 
under the bill for increasing the Army larger oppor: 
be given for target practice in the army to be organixe!. | 
was not best at this time to enlarge the functions of {ho ° 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, but to leave it ; 
the army that is to be organized under the bill which is jy 
conference. The House conferees were insistent upon the 1 
provision, and there was much force in the suggestions wi 
they made. The Senate conferees receded from the Sena 
amendment with some reluctance, after trying as hard 
could to get the House conferees to yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say that, o 
the conditions are somewhat changed from what they \ 
year ago; but they have not changed in a way that would : 
less desirable this encouragement of civilian markinans! 
There is just as much need, and even greater, while we are j 
war than there was before, that those of our people who ar 
capable of bearing arms should know how to shoot. It is us 
less to give a man a gun and a quantity of ammunition and send 
him out if he can not hit a barn 200 yards away. This provision 
in the bill, it seems to me, is very important. 

At the State camp in Florida they have the equipm th 
targets, and the range; the Government owns some 70) acres 
land there; and it is.an ideal place for this kind of practi 
which ought to be kept up. The Regular Army is not excluded 
from it-at all, It is open to all—Regulars, National Guard 
schools, colleges, universities, and rifle clubs all over the count 
This thing of teaching how te shoot is a very important part of 
military preparation. Bernard Shaw in his article, rather o! 
a facetious title and perhaps ambiguous, “ Joy r 
front,” giving his observations on the battle fields of Franc 
says the most effective work being done is by the men who car 
shoot straight. That is an important thing, and we ought not | 
lose sight of it. 

The provision of the House bill for $60,000 to transport m 
to the rifle ranges is wholly inadequate, and it was for the pur 
pose of taking care of that situation that the Senate amendment 
was offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that in connection with the urgent deficiency bill, now betor 
the Appropriations Committee, there was recommended thi 
morning an appropriation of $344,000 for the same purpos 
That will be in addition to the amount provided for in Uus hil 
There is no limitation as to the amount that shall be expeuded 
for the transportation of the men or any other limitation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very glad to hear the Senator menten 
that. I was not aware of that pending matter. ‘That, however, 
I am afraid will not accomplish what is aimed at here, because 
I fear it will not be spent for this purpose. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. As to that, of course, Mr. President, I cau he! 


say; but I know that the Secretary of War will have it 1 his 
power to expend the amount for that purpose if he so desires. 
Mr. FLETCHER. That, of course, will be helpful. 
Mr. SMOOT. In connection with the reductions | 
been made in the bill, I desire to say that they hav: 
sided in the urgent deficiency bill. a 
Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is a great mistis 
from the amendment; but, of course, I do not want to caus 
any trouble about the whole bill. = 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it would not vei" on 
to act on any particular amendment to this bill. The repoit © 
the conferees must be either adopted or rejected as“ hole. - 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire ( - 
the chairman of the committee—I have not been able fo exalt 


iding at th 


at have 


all beet 


» yecedt 
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the conference report carefully—what was done with Senate 
amendment No. 73 with reference to military roads in Alaska? 
” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amount was placed at $500,000, 
and was agreed to. : 
“Mr. JONES of Washington. I also desire to ask the Senator 
with reference to Senate amendment No. 76, relating to the 
Vancouver rifle range? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was agreed to as it was in the 
Senate bill. 
wy PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report, 

The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. ht. 291. An act to punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and, on motion of Mr. OverMAN, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
nent of the committee, on page 33, inserting section 1. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr, President, when the vote was taken the 
other day on the motion to strike out the section of this bill 
which would limit the publication of war news by the news- 
papers of the country I voted for it, and regret that the motion 
was not carried; but I know that another opportunity will be 
afforded when the bill is reported in the Senate, and I shall 
at that time again vote to strike out the provision referred to. 

Mr. President, I do not think it can be maintained that the 
Members of either the Senate or the House of Representatives 
have failed during the present session to stand by the President. 
We have voted for a declaration of war, almost unanimously ; 
we have voted unanimously to permit the President to issue 
$7,000,000.000 worth of bonds and other securities; we voted 
almost unanimously to authorize him to raise an army by selec- 
tive draft; and many of the Senators voted for this simply 
because the President asked for it. 

The claim made in this Chamber that the President is favor- 
able to this particular provision in the bill under consideration 
is not sufficient reason to warrant my voting for it; but this 
is not an evidence that I do not contemplate voting to give all 
the men and money needed to carry this war to a successful 
conclusion, 

I am not ready, Mr. President, to prevent the great independ- 
ent press of this country from printing all the news of the day. 
I believe that they can be trusted not to publish anything that 
would be of aid or comfort to the enemy. In every war this 
Nation has ever been engaged in, one of its greatest pillars of 
strength has been the support of the press. Have those in 
charge of this bill any idea that Congress would have acted 
with such unanimity during the past few weeks if the President 
did not have a united press behind him; do they believe that 
in the days to come we can hope to succeed in this conflict 
unless the press of the country stands strongly behind the 
Government ? 

It Is a matter of common knowledge that but for the ex- 
posure by the English press of the inefficiency of those in charge 
of the British Government in the early days of the war, condi- 
“ons might have continued there which would have led to 
ultimate defeat. Lord Northcliffe, in his newspapers,- laid be- 
fore the public the true conditions; and the pressure of public 
°pinion became so great as to make necessary the complete 
reorganization of the Government, and the placing in charge of 
it of men equipped to handle its affairs. I hope that our news- 
Papers will not be called upon to perform that service for the 
eee of the United States; but I am not willing that any law 
hee Me enacted which would prevent spreading broadcast 
Grok tout the Nation the news, if such there be, that our 

t — is being inefficiently conducted. 
chntie P ‘nner given to him by his old friends in Brooklyn re- 

‘y Pomeroy Burton, editor of the London Times, in referring 
to the matter of censorship, said: 


enn Government heeds publicity, the armies need it, the navies 
» the whole war machinery from start to finish necds it in the 


widest possible sense. Th 
criticize, oppose, and ‘Lo ee be absolute freedom to discuss, argue, 


Senators have insisted that this is a war measure. and any 


a tneasure which, in my judgment, is necessary will have my 
‘earted support; but I do not believe this to be necessary 
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or expedient, and I am not willing, because of the indiscretion 
of one or two newspapers, that the rest should be stifled. The 
administration will need the friendship and cooperation of 
America’s great journals. Their support will be freely given, 
and I know that the stronger ones will criticize, if criticism is 
necessary, even if we should enact the legisiation now under 
consideration, But the less powerful ones would be deterred 
from printing what they really believed it was advisable for the 
people to know. 

I have here, Mr. President, a letter sent to me by the editors 
of three Brooklyn newspapers, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Standard 
Union, and the Brooklyn Times. These three grent patriotic 
journals have been ardent supporters of the Government in these 
critical days, and no one of them has made an unfriendly state- 
ment. I am pleased to read into the Recorp their views on this 
important matter: 


Hon. WILLIAM M. CALper, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Brooklyn newspapers take this opportunity to urge upon the 
Brooklyn Members of the Congress the necessity for checking hasty and 
unintelligent legislation which seeks to place the press of the United 
States under the control of a drastic censorship. ‘he Brooklyn news- 
papers, like newspapers elsewhere, have loyally cooperated with the 
Government in suppressing news and restraining comment which in the 
expressed opinion of the Government might have given aid to the enemy 
and caused embarrassment in Washington. The Brooklyn newspapers 
recognize that it may be imperative to substitute for that voluntary 
censorship a system established by congressional enactment; but they 
insist that such a system be not constructed upon the model of the 
British and French censorships which have kept from the people of 
Great Britain and France vital facts regarding the war. News concern- 
ing the movement of troops and warships, news that might to any 
marked degree assist the enemy, may properly be excluded by law from 
publication. But the Government should help and not obstruct the 
newspapers in the publication of the truth ‘concerning all war losses 
and all conditions which, when fully known, would arouse the people 
of the country to the magnitude of the task before them. The news- 
papers do not wish their readers to live in any fool’s paradise of mis- 
apprehension or ignorance. 

THe BROOKLYN DAILY WAGLE, 
By Artuur M. Hows, Editor. 
THE BROOKLYN DaILy TIMES, 
By Jonn M. HARMAN, Hditor, 
THe STANDARD UNION, 
By Joun A. HALton, Lditor, 
May 2, 1917. 


I also have here copy of resolutions unanimously cdopted by 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association in New York 
City, on Wednesday, April 25, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


The following resolutions, offered by Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, and seconded by Charles H. Taylor, jr., publisher 
of the Boston Globe, were unanimously adopted at the convention of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Wednesday afternoon, April 25: 

“The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, representing the 
daily newspapers, requests Congress to eliminate the press-censorship 
provision from the espionage bill now pending. 

“The proposed legislation strikes at the fundamental rights of the 
people, not only assailing their freedom of speech but also seeking to 
deprive them of the means of forming intelligent opinion. It ts drastic, 
yet vague, in its terms, providing the severest penalties for acts the 
criminal quality of which is to be defined hereafter under a delegated 
authority. Its possible consequences in restricting the liberty of the 
press are full of peril to free institutions. 

“The censorship proposed is believed to be a violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which prohibits Congress from ‘ abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.’ An effort to suspend this con 
stitutional guaranty, whether ultimately sustained or not, is sure to be 
followed by grave injury to the rights of the people, whose one great 
safeguard in time of war is an untrammeled press. 

“A yoluntary censorship, suggested by the Government, is being care- 
fully observed by the newspapers of the United States, and no loyal 
newspaper will knowingly print that which would give aid to the enemy. 
Any newspaper that willfully publishes information of military value to 
the enemy can, and should be, prosecuted under the law of treason. 

“ Established means of communication, carrying messages ordinarily 
regarded as private, will be used by an enemy for the transmission of 
information, and every proper purpose of the proposed legislation would 
be served by the control of outgoing messages by mail, telegraph, cable, 
ete., and by search of the effects of persons traveling from the United 
States to foreign countries. 

“In war especially the press should be free, vigilant, and unfettered. 
The American people are entitled to a full and frank statement of all 
that occurs, whether it be good or bad. ‘There can be no justification 
for a restriction that abridges the liberty of.the press, for the people 
must have confidence that they are getting the truth. 

“The defeat of this objectionable legisiation, therefore, is most ear 
nestly urged upon Congress.” 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have no doubt but that before 
this measure is finally enacted it will be modified so as not to 
stifle the great independent press of the country. ‘To prevent 
the publication of information which the public should know 
would, I sincerely believe, be a grievous mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecipg to 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was just going to suggest 
the absence of a quorum before the amendment is voted on. 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it ought te be done. 
four Senators present on the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Does the Senator suggest the absence of a 


There are about 


Bankhead Harding Myers Sherman 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Nelson Simmons 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Ga. 
Calder Jones, Wash, Norris Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Kellogg Overman Smoot 

Colt Kendrick Page Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Cummins King Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis Kirby Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham Knox Saulsbury Walsh 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth Warren 
France McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. PITTMAN. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. PrrLan] is detained on official 
business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague [Mr. Surerps} is absent on 
public business, and is paired, I believe, with the senior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. VarpAMAN] and the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Gore, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Srone answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Asuurst and Mr. Gronna entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There ts a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, just before the call for a 
quorum was made I understood the Chair to state that the 
question was on the amendment of the committee. Am I 
right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when the absence of a 
qaorum was suggested there were three members of the ma- 
jority in the Senate Chamber. I assume that that means that 
all of those who were absent are satisfied as to what their 
votes shall be upon the amendment. ‘Therefore I am not at all 
criticizing their absence, but I assume that they have heard all 
the argument that they desire and are ready to vote, and, of 
course, ready to support the committee’s report. 

I should like to have the chairman of the committee state 
to me why it is necessary that so drastic a measure as is con- 
tained in section 1 should be made the law, not during the war 
but at all times? Why is it necessary to have this new legisia- 
tion, broadening to a very great degree the reasons for the 
issuance of these writs, apply in years when we are at peace? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there have been brought to 
the attention of the committee serious conditions that have 
arisen since the war. I want to say to the Senator that if he 
has read the report of the Attorney General—which I will have 
read when he gets through—he has no doubt seen what the 
Attorney General says, calling the attention of Congress before 
the war to the impertance of having a search-warrant law. 
The truth of it is, we have nothing in the laws of this country 
in regard to search warrants except with regard to customs, 
counterfeiting, blockading, whisky, and smuggling. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does that mean before this war began, 
or before we entered into this war? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before we entered into this war. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. But the war was going on? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no; I refer to the Attorney General’s 
annual report, sent to Congress last November, I think. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I mean, the war itself-——net our war, but 
the present European war—was going on? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was not with reference to this war, 
especially. Of course very serious conditions have occurred, 
showing the necessity of it, since the war began; but when the 
Senator gets through I should like to read what the Attorney 
General says in regard to the necessity for this legislation in 
his annual report made in November, 1916, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President——— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON, If the Senator will allow me, I desire to 


state that great misapprehension exists as to the object and 
purpose of this law, and why it is desired, 
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‘been carried on in this country under German susni 





rt 


Within the last six months—TI can not reeall the o. set dai 
police officers in New York invaded the quarters of \,,, 1 
& representative of the German Government, who was .+ 
ing with Boy-Ed and Von Papen in carrying on in this eo..,.- ' 

They seized a lot of valuable nerd. 
Phey were brought here to Washington, and I underst ~ 
contention was made by the German ambassador that thee «... | 
efficial papers and that our Government had no righ; +) cs,. 
them. There was a large lot of papers. Finally. s< I unde 
stand—and I get my information from the newspapers—. 
Government suggested to the German ambassador tliat jo ¢ rv 
come and look over the papers and select those that were a. : 
cial papers. He declined to avail himself of that onpopiyyi. | 
because that would have been a clear give-away, Prine 

Now, those papers were most important and valuable. 
explained the entire ramifications of the spy system that had 








the war began. It was a perfectly lawless act to eo jn thorn 
and take those papers at the time and place and under the 
cumstances. The Government feels, and it seems to py 
seizures of that kind ought to be permitted by law. 

I want further to say—and I do not want to argue thy 
that we have no general Wederal law in reference to sory 
warrants, as they have im most of the States. We have on) 
laws permitting search in a few special eases. One is internal. 
revenue cases; another is customs eases; a third is coynter- 
feiting cases; a fourth is smuggling liquor into Indian reserys. 
tions and offenses connected with the liquor traflic, Poss 
there may be others, but those are the only ones I ean ) 
at this moment. The object of this is to have a general ja 
for the Federal Government where an offense has }een com. 
mitted, a violation of the laws of the United States, treaties of 
the United States, or the obligations and rights and duties 
the United States under the law of nations. 

As the bill originally came to the committee it contained a 
provision defining these offenses. The argument was made | 
fore the committee that you could not seize any papers unies: 
there was a crime committed or about to be committed. So t 
meet that idea section T was incorporated in the bill, and [ ask 
Senators to read that section in connection with section 1, he 
cause the seizures contemplated by section 1 are seizur 
property and papers that are made criminal under section 7 

I believe we ought to have a general law on tlie subject. T! 
criticism was made that it included the rights and du 
our Government under the law of nations. I can conceis 
many cases where a man may violate the obligations and «4 
of our country under the law of nations; but if Senat 
that phrase should be omitted, certainly it ought to coy 
of violations of laws of the United States and the treati 
United States. There can not be any doubt about ¢! 

This is all I desire to say. I have simply explained t 
pose of the law. It is to fill a vacuum that exists i 1 
lation. As I said, we have no general search-warrant |: 
is limited to the four cases I have mentioned. Verhaj 
have omitted some, but I can not at this moment i 
others; and this is to give us a general law covering 
cases of this kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if it stopped the: 
be well, but it does not; it covers every case of every | 
law, civil and criminal, that has been enacted by the | 
of the United States. It covers the entire field of congress 
legislation upon every possible subject. 

It is admitted that this is a war measure, and I \) 
vote for any legislation that is necessary to app!) 
warrant to any possible thing that affects our war relu 
am not, however, prepared to vote to extend the sear \ 
into every possible avenue or line of business or trace 
covered by a law of the United States. 

I want the authorities to haye the power to issuc and ‘o> 
a search warrant and to ascertain whether or hot ficre is: 
propaganda that is attempting to forestall or prevent ic"! 
cation of the draft system, for instance, or tha! 1 a" 
attempts to check our forces and our prowess in this <' 
in which we are now entering. But, Mr. President. | | 
ought to be limited to this war, and then we can, ii 
time, prepare and enact any legislation that would 0)" 
matters. = 

There are two things that I think ought to be ou! © 
vision. One is that which relates to the violation 9) \') °" 
the United States, and the other is that which relates (08 
of nations, which law is extremely broad and very Pe rod : 
stood, and is changing from day to day and fro 
month and year to year without any legislation upot 

Mr. President, suppose we would state that this to" 
apply during the continuance of this war, and thes si 


shou 
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that portion relating to the violation of any law and that 
perdees to the violation of the law of nations, leaving in that 
o jating our treaty obligations, and then substitute it with some- 


Ulu 
‘ne the continuance of the present war a search warrant 
thet — Mn conformity with the provisions of this act for the 
may oe of searching any premises or person to discover any property 
purpose 0 held, secured, used, or intended to be held, secured, or used 
bs vation of or in aid of a violation of any law of the United States. 


Now, what law? So far I have copied the measure itself: 


Any law of the United States relating to the raising or supplying 
+che military or naval forces of the United States or any other law 
relating to the conduct of said war or to the treaty obligations of the 


United States. 

That would cover everything the Senators supporting this 
measure have argued in favor of. It is broad enough to cover 
everything pertaining to this war and at the same time is nar- 
rowed down to those things that are of vital interest to us in 
the conduct of the war, and it ought not to go any further at 
this time. 

: vr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion f 
Mr. McCUMBER. I yield with pleasure, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think there ought to be a 
ceneral statute of a Federal character something like the 
statutes of the States providing for search warrants when a 
public offense has been committed or is about to be committed? 

If the Senator will pardon me, I will propound another ques- 
tion while I am on the floor. Does not the Senator think the 
amendment which he has suggested is rather too narrew, be- 
equse it would not give the Government authority to invoke the 
benefit or aid of a search warrant in cases which are now in- 
fractions of the criminal statutes of the United States? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. No; Mr. President, it is as broad as the 
law now is, It allows the use of these instruments for the en- 
forcement of the law wherever they can be allowed to-day; and 
in addition it covers everything pertaining to the war. I think 
before we enact a general statute covering every law that has 
been or may be passed by the United States we ought to give 
that special consideration, and we can not do it and we are not 
doing it in the consideration of this bill. I am not prepared to 
say that t.ere should be a search warrant of the character 
mentioned herein which could be applied to the violation of 
every law that has been passed by the Congress of the United 
States. I think we should consider that as a separate matter. 
What we are dealing with now is the war situation, and if we 
enact legislation that deals with this war legislation we may 
well relegate all other matters to a time in which we can con- 
sider them as separate propositions. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator pardon another question? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator see any reason why we should 
hot have a statute something like that which obtains in most 
of the States? The statutes of the States usually provide that 
1 search warrant may be issued, among other reasons, “ when 
the property was stolen or embezzled,” or “when it was used 
as the means of committing a felony,” or “when it is in the 
possession of any person with the intent to use it as the means 
of committing a publie offense.’ Why should there not be a 
general statute enacted by the Federal Government which may 
be invoked in cases where a publie offense has been or is about 
to be committed under the same circumstances and to the same 
extent as a similar statute is invoked in the States? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I am inclined to think there should be. I 
would not want to pass absolute judgment upon that question 
at this particular time; but I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that this proposed measure is so broad that it covers 
civil law, criminal law, and international law—law of every 
character, 

a me. I wish to say to the Senator that the criticism 
be 2 : e made against some features of the first section appeal 
stub Selanne a and I will agree to a part of his amend- 
a cin ing for myself; but I do not think the amendment 
niet is broad enough. There ought to be a statute 
uniaiine e road to permit the United States to invoke a statute 
ir -— ke that which prevails in the various States. 
; miter per We might well take our time in the con- 
that wil be hat general law. What we need now is a law 
pent iad eet the war situation; the amendment which I pro- 
4 substitute does meet that, and that I think is all that 


We should consider to-da 
- BRADY. Mr. Seateedos- 
Daina RESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Mr oo to the Senator from Idaho? 
‘MCCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. BRADY. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota at 
what place in the bill he would have the amendment he suggests 
inserted ? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I substitute it for the entire section 1. I 
have recopied almost all of section 1. 

Mr. BRADY. That would then limit the entire bill to the 
war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it would limit the issuance of these 
writs to the cases now provided by law and all the other cases 
relating to war conditions. 

Mr. BRADY. Only as it applies to sectior. 1? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. I understood the Senator to make the objection 
tc the first section that the violation of the law of nations is a 
pretty broad order; that the law of nations is rather indetermi- 
nate, especially at this time, and mostly it is only what the 
most powerful nation says it is. But I do not read the seetion 
in that way. I do not think it is subject to that objection. It 
is not where the law of nations is violated, but where the rights 
and obligations of the United States under the law of nations 
are violated. 

I think there is quite a distinction between searching a 
house or papers for a violation of the law of nations and doing 
it for the purpose of seeing whether the rights and obligations 
of the United States are being impaired or interfered with 
under the law of nations. I think perhaps there is no more 
sacred right than the right and obligation the Government of 
the United States has under the law of nations, and no more 
serious offense could be committed than an offense in violation 
of those rights and obligations. 

Mr. McCUMBRR. I think that is subject to the same ob- 
jection, because the obligation of the United States of the law 
of nations is about as indefinite and indeterminate as one could 
possibly conceive. What is the law of nations relative to the 
particular right? That is a question which must be decided by 
the courts or by some one else. Where are you going to get 
the information upon which you may decide that? From the 
writers upon international law, who determine according to 
their judgment what the custom of nations has been upon the 
particular phase of international law discussed. 

Mr. KNOX. May I again ask a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. I think I was unfortunate in not making myself 
clear. Let me read section 1: 

A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the provisions 
of this act for the purpose of searching any premises or person to dis- 
cover any property or papers held. secured, or used, or intended to be 
held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a violation of any 
law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United States, or of 
the rights or obligations of the United States under the law of uations, 

It is wholly immaterial, as it would be wholly impossible, 
under this section to secure a search warrant against a man 
who was charged with violating the law of nations unless you 
would put in the information “ violating the rights or the obli- 
gations of the United States under the law of nations.” We 
know the funetions of our Government. We know it is the 
function of our Government to know and assert what our rights 
are under the law of nations. It is the function of the Gov- 
ernment to know and to perform our obligations under the law 
of nations. It seems to me if there is any class of offenders 
who ought to be reached it is those who have writings, papers, 
property, or anything else that would interfere with the United 








States in asserting its rights and fulfilling its obligations 
under the law of nations. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I agree that it is the function of the 


United States Government to determine what its obligations are 
under the law of nations, but I can not conceive that we could 
provide that the individual should always be held responsible, 
beeause we can not guess what the decision of the Guvernment 
will be in reference to its obligations or duties under the law of 
nations; and that is the objection which I am trying to urge. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just one moment. Let me eall atten- 
tion to the fact that my proposed amendment does provide for 
reaching a case— 

In violation of or in aid of a violation of any law of the United 
States relating to the raising and supplying of the military or naval 
forces of the United States or of any treaty obligation of the United 
States or any other law relating to the conduct of said war. 

We can all tell what the treaty obligations are because they 
are written law, and we will take our chances whether we 
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violate them or not. Very few have even a meager under- 
standing of what international law is, and therefore less under- 
standing as to what our obligations under international law 
would be in any given case, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. By the courtesy of the Senator from North 
Dakota I should like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to see if I understand clearly his position. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Recently when some of our ships sought 
to enter the neutral ports of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
they were interrupted, arrested by British ships, turned back, 
and taken into the proper port and committed to the care of a 
prize court. We asserted that under the law of nations we had 
a right to enter those ports. Great Britain asserted that under 
the law of nations we had not the right to enter them. My ques- 
tion is this: If a citizen of the United States, through any in- 
strumentality that he might possess, was endeavoring to con- 
vince the world the we had no right to enter those neutral 
ports under those conditions, would he have been guilty of a 
crime and would he and his possessions have been subject to 
a search warrant? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not think it necessarily follows that anyone 
is guilty of a crime who has in his possession any of the docu- 
ments which are described in the first section. It is the purpose 
of the search to find whether or not these documents so held 
do violate the laws or treaties of the United States or the 
rights and obligations of the United States under the law of 
nations. 

I should say in the case the Senator from Iowa cites that if 
the United States authority as provided for in the second sub- 
division of this chapter would go before a United States judge 
or a United States commissioner, he would have to make out a 
case very different from the case put by the Senator from 
Iowa. He would have to show not only that the papers or 
documents that were sought to be obtained by the search war- 
want had reference to rights or obligations of the United States, 
but that they were intended to be used in violation of those 
rights or obligations. The question put by the Senator from 
Iowa, it seems to me, would only indicate that they would have 
reference to that situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania be a 
little more specific and say what, in his judgment, would be a 
violation of the right of the United States in the case I put? 

Mr. KNOX. It seems to me that that is rather a wide ques- 
tion to ask one who has simply risen to call attention to the 
distinction between the violation of the law of nations and the 
violation of the rights and obligations of the United States un- 
der the law of nations. I can not call to my mind just at this 
moment what might be a case, but I have no doubt after a half 
hour’s reflection I could bring to your attention half a dozen 
cases where the rights and obligations of the United States 
were involved either in a controversy with a foreign country 
or arose in some other way where those rights and obligations 
could be most seriously interfered with by a private citizen. 

There is a statute of the United States, upon the books to- 
day and has been for almost a hundred years, making it a 
criminal offense to hold correspondence with a foreign Govern- 
ment or citizens of a foreign Government in relation to pending 
diplomatic affairs between the United States in such a way as 
might interfere with not only the right and the duty of the 
United States, but might interfere with the orderly progress 
and successful eventuation of matters that were in contempla- 
tion or under consideration, 

So this section of the bill does not stagger me one particle, 
I do not feel that I must tremble for my individual right under 
this section of the bill. I think no citizen of the United States 
has any cause to complain if his house is searched or his per- 
son is searched simply for the purpose of seeing whether he 
has in his possession documents or property or other things 
that might tend or were intended, as this bill says, to be used 
in violation of the rights of his country, whether the violation 
pertains to the enforcement of its statutes, the enforcement 
of its treaties, or the enforcement of its duties under the broader 
law that prevails between the civilized nations of the world. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, here are two very learned 
attorneys who differ radically upon this simple little proposi- 
tion. While it would not stagger the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to be brought up against a proposition of this kind, it 
might stagger the ordinary individual who is not a lawyer at 
all when his person and his property are seized and his home 
‘s violated in carrying out a provision under this bill. I wish 
to call the Senator's attention again to the proposition that 
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it is not only the violation or proposed violation of 
statute for which this search warrant will he ey 
violation of any law of the United States—ei 

Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do you think a Violation of the ; 
obligations of the United States under internation: 
be more indefinite than the amendment offered by the 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to make the receiving 
anything more than a reasonable profit i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am not disc 
now. I might say that I would not, but the Sen. :, 
Iowa must answer the question of the Senator fro 1M { 

Mr. President, I do not wish to delay any vote on th . 
sition, but I want to say as earnestly and as emphi 
I can that the proposed substitute does cover: every 
which might possibly arise that would affect the j 
this country during the continuance of this war. «) 
does eliminate and only eliminates that debatable ani 
able ground as to whether the law should apply in « 
such cases or should apply to the general laws of | | 
States; and as this, I repeat, is a bill which sec 
with only a war situation, its terms ought to be limit: 
necessities of that situation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think I might help tho s, 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] by referr { 
genesis of this bill. It is an error to suppose that tl 
of the bill originated by reason of the war continee 
before or after we entered into the contest. The Senatn) 
Minnesota [Mr. NEetson] is usually accurate in his 
of the law, but I think he is in error in the stateme: 
present law authorizes the isstiance of search wy ts ti 
seize intoxicating liquors about to be taken into Indian 4 
tory. The want of a.statute of that character gave rise « 
inally te the discussion of this cearch-warrant question, 4 
bill was introduced by the Senator from Oklahoma { Mr. © 
which authorized the issuance of search warrants to ses; 
for and seize liquor within or about to be taken within ¢) 
portion of the State of Oklahoma which is still regarded as 
Indian country so far as the enforcement of the intoxiceati: 
liquor statute is concerned, and the question of the framing 
an adequate search-warrant statute thus came under consider- 
ation by the Judiciary Committee and by the Department oi 
Justice. 

While the matter was pending in that shape the necessity for 
a search-warrant statute in connection with the troubles in 
Mexico. presented itself. It was not an uncommon practice 
when it was made an offense to introduce arms into the Repub 
lic of Mexico, pursuant to a proclamation issued by the Lresi- 
dent under a statute, for the officers of the United States, mili- 
tary and otherwise, to seize arms that were intended to go into 
Mexico in violation of the statute and the proclamation 
when they could be found they were seized. But information 
often came to the officers that accumulations of arms of that 
kind were being made with intent to take them into Mexico in 
violation of the statute and the necessity for a search-warrant 
statute to meet conditions of that character presented i'sell 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair) 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I am inclined to think the Senator from Mon- 
tana is right and that I was mistaken in the bread statement as 
to Indian reservations. I was led to make that statement trom 
the fact that in the State of Minnesota the supreme court has 
decided under the provisions of an old Indian treaty thal 
tain territory the Indians ceded long ago is what we call col 
monly dry territory, and under the provisions of that treaty ane 
that decision the Government officials have been seizins a 


Issue, 
il or « 


Will the Senator allow me a mo 


or 


a criminal 





y 
ey. 
I 


liquor found in that country. That is what led me to make the 
statement. I am inclined to think that I was mistaken ate 
that in its full extent the Senator from Montana is corre. | 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator for the statement, ane 


knowing how accurate he usually is, I went to the compilatios 
of statutes to confirm my recollection about the matter, and 
found there was not a general statute authorizing scl rally = 
seizure of liquors that were about to be introduced within U 
Indian country. So, Mr. President, the Senator trol — 
Dakota is in error in assuming that this feature of the ae 
intended to take care only of conditions furnished !y ones 
It was intended to cover the general subject of search warrants. 
Mr. President, there is a very great necessity for > wt 
this character, because there are many places with’! the ¢f - 
try within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federa! courts ; 


tatute ot 
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Indian reservations, and reservations of many kinds. 
Crimes committed within that territory are punishable under 
the Federal law and not under the State law; larceny, for in- 
tance, committed within territory of that character—that is, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal courts. No 
provision is made by the law for the issuance of a search war- 

it even for the purpose of securing stolen goods within that 


instance, 


poo ny It is‘ solely within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. So the statute should be made to cover the subject 


conerally as well as to meet the conditions that are peculiar in 
their nature by reason of the state of war which now prevails. 

There is one suggestion, Mr. President, which has been made 
by the Senator from North Daketa which to me seems very 
forcible and Which I think might well be accepted. It is true 
that the statute reads generally that a search warrant is au- 
thorized in case of the violation ef any law of the United States, 
That would, of course, include a violation of a civil statute as 
well as of a penal statute. When it comes to the violation of a 
statute I think it might well be confined to violations of penal 
statutes, and I would suggest the incorporation of the word 
“senal” before the word “statute.” With that amendment, Mr. 
president, I do not believe that any just criticism can be lodged 
against this provision of the bill. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
that the liberties of the citizen are by no means imperiled when 
a search warrant, under the restrictions and the safeguards 
provided by this bill, is issued for the purpose of searching the 
premises of a person for the purpose of finding thereon property 
which, it is asserted, has been used or is about to be used in vio- 
lation of the law of nations or the rights or obligations ef the 
United States under the law of nations. Mr. President, that is 
the feature of immggiate consequence. We had the matter under 
consideration, as 1 suggested, in connection with the situation 
in Okluhoma, to which I have referred, and in conneetion with 
conditions which arose by reason of the treubles in Mexico, and 
now upon the prospect of war with Germany ; and the necessity 
became apparent for the issuance of a search warrant in the 
case of threatened violations of the law of nations involving the 
rights or obligations of the United States. 

It is true, Mr. President, that there is more or less doubt— 
indeed, we might say more, rather than less, doubt—about what 
is the law of nations; and yet the Supreme Court of the United 
States ever since it came into existence has interpreted and en- 
forced the law of nations. It has declared that the interna- 
tional law is thus and so, and has adjudicated rights to private 
property upon the rules of international law as they were by 
that court laid down. International law is not expressed in a 
code, it is true, and oftentimes it is difficult to determine just 
What the law of nations is with reference to a particular matter ; 
but in every State in which they have common-law crimes, 
where crimes are not defined by statute, it becomes necessary, 
in exactly the same way, for the man who wants to be entirely 
advised as to whether or not he is violating the law, to go back 
to all of the old English decisions and that kind of thing to find 
out whether in the particular circumstances that surround him 
he commits larceny or not. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. May I ‘not ask the Senator from Montana if 
the Supreme Court has net gone even further than he has 
stated ? Has not the Supreme Court held that the law of na- 
tions is a part of the law of the United States, and that as such 
it will be enforced by the court? 

Mr. WALSH. It has; and so, Mr. President, although there 
may be more or less uneertainty about the thing—and undoubt- 
edly there is—there is likewise uncertainty about what is the 
Criminal law of any State in which there is no penal code; and 
the courts simply punish crimes in accordance with what is the 
common law. 

— course, in exactly the same way you will find the greatest 
Vergence of views among the courts as to what is the common 
aw with reference to a particular subject, and you will find 
S caetomne as to what is the common law with reference 
a“ ee crimes, many of the courts holding that the common 
Guinn es the doing of acts under a certain state of circum- 
not ae — and ethers holding that the common law doves 
cumetanees ‘¢ doing of those acts under those particular cir- 
heunane 2 crime. I will agree also that in all probability 
1 dp tere bend, is greater in the case of international law; but 
them that the danger is perilous by any means to 

Me unaty law-abiding citizen, 

seated ie ERMAN, Mr, President, I think the amendment sug- 
4 very proper one. I have consulted some other mem- 


| “ officer,” in line 16, and not to the word “ person.” 


bers of the eommittee, and I agree to accept the amendment 
which has been tendered by the Senator from Montana [ Mr. 
WatsH]. I hope that will satisfy the Senator from Nerth Da- 
kota [Mr. MeCumner]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to say that. of 
course, that would eliminate one ebjection: but T still think it 
very objectionable to inelude the phrase “* relating te the obliga- 
tions of the United States under international law.’ That is 
too vague and too uncertain to be made the basis upon which 
to issue a search warrant. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, "I want to state to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, in reference to what he has said about 
this being a war measure, that the Attorney General made a 
report in 1916, in whieh he urged such legislation as is now 
proposed. We were not in a state of war at that time. The 
report which I hold in my hand is very lengthy, and I shall not 
read it. It cites the authorities, and makes a strong and 
urgent appeal to Congress to enact a law on this subject. I 
will say to the Senator from Montana that the recommendation 
is limited to a penal statute. Therefore the proposed amend- 
ment is in accord with the report of the Attorney General. 
Since reading the report I am glad to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair requests the Sen- 
ator from Montana to formally state his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the amendment presented by the 
Senator from North Dakota is 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe the Recorp will not stow that I 
have offered an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. In any case, that is a substitute, and I think 
it will be proper first to perfect the text. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply suggested an amendment, but I 
did not offer it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I therefore have not an amendment pend- 
ing. I will say that, having accepted the other amendment, 
which is the principal proposition, I shall not offer my sug- 
gested substitute. 

The PRES{(DING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of Senators to the parliamentary status. The pending question 
is the committee amendment in section 1, page 33, beginning on 
line 7, down to and including line 14. If there is no objection, 
the Chair will dispose of this amendment. The question is 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. This is an amendment to that amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. On page 33, line 11, after the word “any,” I 
move to insert the word “ penal,” so that it will read: 

A violation of any penal law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senater from Montana [Mr. Warsu] to 
the committee amendment is agreed to. The Chair hears none. 
The question now recurs upon the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 33, line 15, to strike out “section 1” and to insert 
“section 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, in the language in section 2, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senator in charge of the bill 
to the sixteenth line, and to offer as an amendment to insert 
the word “authorized ” before the word “ person.” 

The reason I suggest that amendment is, that while it is 
true that in the next section it is contemplated that the au- 
thority of the person making the application shall be made 
known at the time the application for the writ is made, vet 
it is doubtful whether the authority does not refer to the word 
I think it 
would be wiser to have it appear that if it is not an officer of 
the Government who is making the application it should be 
seme authorized person. Then, the next section shows where 
he gets his authority and what his authority relates to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania kindly 
read the language as it will read as he proposes to amend it? 

Mr. KNOX. So that it woukd read: 

Before any seareh warrant shall issue the officer or authorized person 
desiring its issuance shall make a written application— 

And so forth. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
ment, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to give notice—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not understand 





There is a pending amend- 
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I shall make no objection to that amend- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not wish to interrupt this particular 
part of the chapter. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will give me the floor—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say that I do not understand the 
significance of the amendment propesed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. My understanding about this mat- 
ter is, that the proper affidavit having been made, the warrant 
should be issued. No authorization to any person to make the 
aflidavit is contemplated by the bill nor does it suggest who 
would vest such person with the requisite authority. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not read the next section in that way, 
though perhaps I may be mistaken about it. I had an idea that 
the next section was intended to provide that a person who made 
the application should show his authority; that is to say, that 
he has some relation to the enforcement of the law; that it is 
not intended that any individual shall go and sue out a search 
warrant against any other individual. I think, if that were 
the provision of this proposed statute, it would be objectionable. 

Mr. WALSH. Subdivision 1 of section 2 provides that the 
applicant must set out the authority under which he seeks to 
enforce the rights or obligations of the United States under the 
laws of nations, and so forth. 

Mr. KNOX. The purpose of my amendment, on line 16, was 
to make it clear that it was a lawful officer or an authorized 
person—somebody who bore some relation to the enforcement 
of the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think, if the Senator from Montana will 
yield, that it ought to be some authorized person. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield until this matter is adjusted. 

Mr. WALSH. I will make no further contention about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
is agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. * 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rose simply to give notice 
that when the bill reaches the Senate I shall offer a substitute 
for section 1. I discussed the matter generally this morning in 
the hope that Senators, who had not hitherto had the subject 
ealled to their attention, would think about it and would be 
better prepared when the bill reached the Senate to consider 
the amendment than they would be at this moment. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
in chapter 11, section 2, page 33, line 18, after the word “ judge,” 
to strike out the words “or magistrate” and insert the word 
"One: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 33, line 19, after 
the word “State,” strike out the comma; in the same line, 
after the worc oka 





“Territorial,” to strike out “or municipal”; 
and in the same line, after the word “ United,” to strike out 
the word “ of,” so as to read: 

A State or Territorial court, or to a United States commissioner for 
the district wherein the property or papers sought are known or be- 
lieved to be located setting out the following matters: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 24, after the word 
“enforcing,” to insert “the rights or obligations of the United 
States under”; and in line 1, on page 34, after the word 
* nations,” to insert the word “the,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

(1) The authority under which the applicant seeks to enforce, or 
assist in enforcing, the rights or obligations of the United States under 
the law of nations, the treaty obligation, or statute law of the United 
States which he alleges has been, is being, or is intended to be violated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 6, after the words 
“violation of,’ to insert “the rights or obligations of the 
United States under,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(2) The facts upon which his baenndas or the grounds of his 
belief, if his application be based upen bel ef, that a violation of the 
rights or obligations of the United States under the law of nations, 
or treaty obligation, or statute of the United States as'in this chapter 
provided has been, is being, or is intended to be accomplished ;. and. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 17, to change the 
number of the section from “2” to “3”; in line 18, after the 
word “ judge,” to strike out “ magistrate”; and on page 35, 
line 3, after the word “ judge,” to strike out “ magistrate,” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. Upon the making to him of any such application the judge, 


court, or commissioner to whom the same is addressed shall forthwith 
consider it and may summon and examine under oath such further 
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witnesses if any as he may deem desirable ire fur 
as the convenience of the case may require ; aol it a 
based upon knowledge and he shall find that the appli 
authorized to execute the search warrant, if issued and 
application conforms to the requirements of section 1 of 
he shall forthwith issue the same; and if the said appli: 
upon belief, then the judge or commissioner, as the ence 
not only have the power and jurisdiction to inquire into 
of the applicant to execute the warrant, if issued, and to . 
pass upon the sufficiency of the application therefor. | 
consider and decide whether there is probable cause to 
the property or papers to the claimant ; whereupon 
tended to be possessed, used, or employed in ihe 
sald application. If he shall decide that the applicant 

to have a search warrant issued to him, and that {he 

in due form, and further, that there is probable cause fop 

he shall forthwith issue such warrant. The officer issuin 

must insert a direction in the warrant that it be serv 

time. unless the affidavit be positive that the property is « 

or in the place to be searched; in which case he may 

tion that it be served at any time in the day or night, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 21. to . 
number of the section from “3” to “4”: in line 24 
word “judge,” to strike out “magistrate”; and on 
line 4, after the word “ judge,” to strike out “macis: 
as to make the section read: 

Sec, 4. Whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or | 
tained on a search warrant issued under the provisions of ¢ 
the owner or claimant thereof may forthwith file with th: 
commissioner issuing said warrant, his petition setting « 
or claim of ownership to, or right to the custody of such propor 
papers, and any other facts legally tending to require restora; 
the property or papers described have been, are being. or 
commissioner, after due notice, not exceeding five days, (9 th 
States attorney for the district and the persons making such « 
shall proceed to speedily hear and determine the case. :nd 1 
property or papers restored to the owner or claimant. cr sha 
the same retained in the custody of the person seizing them * Se ysod 
as evidence in any case or proceeding, civil or e@iminal, in which tho 
United States may be interested, or to be otherwise disposed o 
ing to law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 36, line 13, to ch:ange the 
number of the section from “4” to “5”; in line 14, after the 
word “ civil,” to strike out “ military or naval”; and in line 17, 
after the words “ the United States,” to insert, “ Provided, That 
in time of war such warrant may be issued to a civil, military. 
or ore officer of the United States,” so as to make the section 
read: 


mani 


Sec. 5. No search warrant shall issue hereunder to other than 
civil officer of the United States duly authorized to enforce o: 

in the enforcement of any law thereof, or to a person so (uly 
ized by the President of the United States: Provided, That in time of 
war such warrant may be issued to a civil, military, or naval officer of 
the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 2, to 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 7. Whoever shall knowingly and willfully hold, s 





any property or ~~ in violation of, or in aid of the vir on of, 
any law of the United States, or of any treaty of the United States 


or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the law of 
nations, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not mor 
than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, to harmonize that section with 
secton 1, the word “penal” should be inserted, in line 5, be- 


tween the word “any” and the word “law.” Such an amend: 
ment was made in section 1 on motion of the Senator trom 
Montana [Mr. WatsH], and the same word should be inserted 
here. It would then read “of any penal law of tle United 
States.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend: 
ment will be stated. 

The Srcretary. In the amendment of the cominittee, ot 
page 37, line 5, before the word “ law,” it is proposed to Insert 
the word “penal,” so as to read, “or in aid of the violation of 
any penal law of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the smeuc- 
ment is agreed to without objection. The Chair hears 
objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
when the bill reaches the Senate I shall offer a substitute to" 
section 7, which will be coupled up more direct!y with 
tion 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on “eree'> 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer an am 
posing a new section, to be known as section ‘), to | 
which I ask to have considered now. ss ad 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary ) | ° 
amendment. 
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The Secretary. On page 37, after line 12, it is proposed to 
rt the following: 
<3 sections 125 and 126 of the Criminal Code of the United 


rs 


H 


_, Bat pall apply to and embrace all persons making oath or affirma- 
States cr the provisions of this act or any of them and shall be sub- 
os a ae ike pains and penalties of said sections 125 and 126. 


THOMAS. That amendment, Mr. President, is designed 
the statutes concerning perjury and the punishment 
» this chapter. I do not think that it is necessary, but 
I think, out of abundance of caution, it should be done. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
ige 37, after the amendment last agreed to, to insert: 


CuapTer XII. 
USE OF MAILS, 


spcrion 1. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, 
epcraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, 
inatter or thing, of any kind, in violation of any of the provisions of 
this act, or intended or cateulated to induce, promote, or further an 
of the acts or things by any proyisions of this act declared unlawful, 
‘s hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed 
in the mails er delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier, 

see. 2. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print. 

engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, 
matter or thing, of any kind, containing any matter of a seditious, 
anarchistic, or treasonable character, is hereby declared to be non- 
ailabie. 
; Sec. 3. The Postmaster General may. upon evidence satisfactory to 
tim that any person, concern, association, or company is engaged in 
ysing the mails tor the circulation or dissemination of any matter by 
this act declared to be nonmailable, forbid the use of the mails by any 
such person, concern, assoviation, or company. 

Sec, 4. Whenever any property or papers shall be seized and de- 

» of the Government for the transmission of any matter declared by 
this chapter to be nonmailable shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. Any person violating 
sny provision of this chapter may be tried and punished either in the 
district in which the unlawful. matter or publication was mailed, or to 
which it was carried by’ mail for delivery according to the direction 
thereon, or in wnich it was caused to be delivered by mail to the person 
to whom it was addressed. 

Sec, 5. An order of the Postmaster General forbidding the use of 
the mails in any case under the provisions of this chapter shall be 
subject to review by injunction proceedings instituted in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

During the reading of the amendment, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to offer a sugges- 
tion to the Senator in charge of the bill. Section 2 of the amend- 
ment just read forbids the mailing of “ any matter of 2 seditious, 
auarchistic, or treasonable character.” I suggest inserting the 
word “ libelous ” as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair inquires of the 
Senator from Ohio where he desires to have the word inserted? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President. will the Senator withhold 
that amendment for a few moments? 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

After reading of the amendment was concluded, 

; Mr. OVERMAN, I shall ask that section 5 be stricken out, as 
it is useless. I notice from the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States that this question has been passed upon, 
ad it has been decided that the Federal courts have jurisdiction 
ii any State of-the Union to review the decision of the Post- 
master General in refusing admission to the mails. I therefore 
ask that section 5 be stricken: out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina moves that section 5 be stricken out. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will repeat, for the benefit of the Senator, 
that section 0 is not necessary to this bill. I find from the deci- 
Sions of the Supreme Court of the United States that the Fed- 
eral courts have jurisdiction to review the orders of the Post- 
40 General refusing admission to the mails. 

Mr, ( UMMINS. Mr. President, I did not rise for the pur- 
Rage of discussing that matter. It may or may not be that the 
ae have power to set aside an order of the Postmaster 
he weral forbidding the use of the mails to certain persons who 
mal aon guilty, as alleged, of the offense of mailing non- 
ae le lnatter. Iam opposed to the chapter for much broader 
eae than the difficulty of a review in the courts, ‘This 
ete fives to the Postmaster General, or to any postmaster, 
his erty to refuse to carry or transmit anything that, in 
whisk sient, either violates any of the provisions of this act or 
any ee intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further ” 

Mr ane that are declared by the act to be unlawful. 
ot ee I protest against the extension of the power 
Postmnga ininistrative officer to that extent, whether it be the 
Specifie i. General, or whether it be the postmaster of some 

Diace, or whether it be an inspector of the Post Office 
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Department. The words, “or intended or caleulated to induce, 
promote, or further any of the acts or things by any provision 
of this act declared unlawful” are without limit. It is simply 
a matter for the post-office official to determine for himself 
whether a given article, a given letter, a given circular, a given 
newspaper is “intended or calculated to induce, promote, or 
further” any of the violations which are designated in the 
preceding 11 chapters which create a great variety and a 
great number of additional offenses. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator will notice that 
it is not an emergency chapter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. This has nothing whatever to do 
with the war. This is declared now to be a part of the gen- 
eral policy of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. How would the Postmaster General deter- 


mine all these things except upon the theory that the bill au- 
thorizes him to open any and every letter that goes through 
the post office? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly it authorizes him to do that. 
There is no other way in which he could exercise the authority 
that is here given to him. He can open every newspaper, every 
pamphlet, every circular, every letter deposited in the mail, 
and then it is for him to reach a conclusion upon this question. 
For instance, does this paper or circular or letter tend to induce 
or promote the violation of the rights of the United States 
under the law of nations, or it is calculated to promote the vio- 
lation of some treaty of the United States, and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I think that 
the powers of the Postmaster General under section 3 go evet 
further than that. He can do all these things or any of them 
upon evidence that is satisfactory to him. ‘The Senator from 
Iowa might be a publisher of a newspaper which entered into 
competition with a newspaper which I might be publishing, and 
he might indulge in criticisms or statements or comments which 
I, as an enemy of his, would take advantage of, or could take 
advantage of, to represent to the Postmaster General as being 
in violation of the provisions of this section; and the Postmaster 
General, having confidence in me, and being suspicious of the 
Senator, might act upon that as evidence satisfactory to him 
and prohibit from access to the mails the Senator’s newspaper 
or letters or any other documents which might fall withiu the 
inhibition of the chapter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Colorado is quite right. 
The action of the Postmaster General.or of the Post Office of- 
ficial is ex parte entirely ; the hearing, the examination, the in- 
vestigation are ex parte. The person who is interested, or 
whose privileges are affected by the acts of the Post Office of- 
ficials, is not present; he has no right to be present, and the 
law does not require that he shall be notified. It is simply es- 
tablishing an espionage and censorship, which I think can not 
be comprehended by those who are silently sitting by and al- 
lowing such legislation to pass, or they would rebel against it. 
We are not only reenacting here all the dangers of the so- 
called espionage chapter of the bill but every other chapter of 
the bill, and we are creating the Postmaster General or the 
inspectors or the postmasters the judges, not only of the in- 
fraction of the law but we are committing to them the duty or 
the discretion to determine whether the matter that is sought 
to be carried in the mails is “ calculated to induce, promote, or 
further” any violations of the law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 


Iowa 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the senator from Iowa 


just what the word “ seditious” means? I have found it very 
difficult to find a definition of the word “ seditious,” as laid 
down by the courts, which has really any limitation. Of course, 
the courts have held certain things to be seditious, but they 
have not defined just what “ sedition” means in its full extent. 

I noticed the other day that a paper published in San Iran- 
cisco was denied the mails because it published an editorial 
criticizing the President. I presume that in time of war the 
Postmaster General would be likely to come to th conclusion, 
honestly enough, that a criticism of any one of the departinents 
which has to do with the carrying on of the war was seditious. 
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If this measure passes, therefore, in its present form there is 
no use to worry about the censorship of the press, for that will 
be lodged absolutely in the hands of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think no one would be rash 
enough to attempt a definition of the word “seditious” as 
employed in this chapter. In criminal law the word has been 
applied; but I take it that the word “ seditious,” as used here 
and as used in common parlance, would embrace any letter or 
publication that would unreasonably, if you please, criticize 
the Government; anything that might stir up dissension, dis- 
content, disaffection, in or among the people of the country. 

I would not so much object to a prohibition against sedition. 
IT think if the accusation for sedition were made in the way 
common and known to the criminal law, and before a judge of 
learning in the law, and of the standing which judges ought to 
have and usually do have among the people, there would be 
no great danger; but you are here committing the discretion 
to the post-oflice inspector, who tries the accusation of sedition 
and determines whether the communication or the matter de- 
posited in the mail, no matter what its character may be, ts 
seditious; and if he finds it to be seditious he eliminates it from 
the mail, and there is no adequate remedy whatsoever for his acts. 

If the Postmaster General were to issue an order prescribing 
a certain character of literature or a certain publication is- 
sued by a certain person or corporation, and saying that that 
person or corporation could not longer send that literature 
through the mail, there might be a remedy, a very long-de- 
layed and ineffective remedy; but there is no remedy for the 
destruction of the nonmailable matter which passes through the 
mails from day to day. 

Mr. KING. Mr President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I agree with very much of what the Senator 
has said, and as this chapter is now written I shall not vote for 
it; but I desire te ask the Senator if he does not think there 
should be some statute enacted by which publications that de- 
nounce the laws of the United States, and urge their constant 
infraction, ought to be prohibited from being carried through 
the mails ef the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator mean all the laws, or some 
particular law? I know a good many laws that ought to be 
denounced. 

Mr. KING. With the permission of the Senator from Towa, 
I will ask the Senator from Colorado if he thinks the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to be the instrumentality for 
the denouncement of its own laws; that it ought to furnish 
the instrumentality by which every man who seeks to under- 
mine the Government and destroy the authority of its officials 
inny have these publications carried throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so, but I think the limitations 
that you seek to put upen such matter going through the 
mails will be productive, in all probability, of far more injury 
and daniage to the common mass of our citizenship than they 
will prove to be of benefit to the country. 

Mr. KING. One other question—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. [ff I may further answer the question put by 
the Senator from Utah, I do not agree with him with regard 
to the matter. I have rather severely criticized the chapter 
which has just been adopted, namely, the chapter enlarging our 
procedure with regard to search warrants; but I would think 
that my Government was rather tyrannical and unreasonable 
if it refused to send my speech through the mails if I were 
to pay the postage upon it as provided by law. I do not be- 
lieve that is the way to reach offenses of that kind. If any per- 
son is guilty of any crime against the United States in either 
saying or publishing particular matter, he ought to be punished 
as a criminal, but his punishment ought not to be handed over 
to the ill-considered ex parte proceeding carried on by a post- 
office inspector. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 


Does the Senator from Iowa 





With the permission of the 


Senator who has just addressed the Senate, I should like to 
answer, in just a word, the query that was put by the Senator 
from Utah. That query. as I understand it, was, Did we be- 
lieve that the Post Office Department or the Government of the 
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United States should be the means for the transm) 
which denounced the laws or denounced the poticy 
ernment of the United States? -Tlie answer is foun) 
swer to the question, To whom does the Governn 
United States belong? If it belongs to all the peo), 
be the means for the transmission of the expres: 
views of all the people of the United States, I¢ ;; 
but a part of the people, it should be the means ¢, tae 
mission of the views of but a part of the people — 
States. ae 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senatoy 
allow ne to suggest a matter to the Senator from (Cs 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for that purpose. es: 

Mr. OVERMAN. What would the Senator say 
paper, which is now being circulated through the ; 

Workers, refuse ake $; agains > worker 
If the Gonenmnuk terece Dan ee she re . 
them to overthrow their power and to emancipate yo 
slavery. Aaa 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would say that s) 
ment was rot and was nonsense, and that it was a docu 
which no man with any degree of sanity would for on 
give the slightest recognition or the slightest e lone but 
I say, as well, that any citizen of the United States has jhe po, 
freely to express his views within the constitutional lijyits;i0 
and any newspaper in the United States has the right fro 
express its views within the constitutional limitations 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator thinks, then, that a ms: 
guilty of treason, a traitor, would have the right to yy 
paper in this country and have it circulated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator 
a man guilty of treason would have the right to publish pay 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘To publish papers and circulate treasonahle 
matter in the mails. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am not speaking in the 
slightest degree of circulating treasonable matter in the mils. 
I am speaking of the indefinite designation by some particular 
official of the Government of what may be seditious or trea- 
sonable. When you leave uncertain the determination of what 
may be seditious, and without definition give to some suhor- 
dinate official the power by his mere ipse dixit to make a citizen 
a felon, you have strayed far from democracy and America 


Liki 


ins 


asks whether 





Senator from Towa and the Senator from Utah, able and ex- 
perienced as they are in any given case, might disagree. Whose 
determination, then, among these three Senators is the one that 
should ultimately decide what would be seditious and what 
should be transmitted in the mails? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President, no man on earth would 
say that that was not treasonable matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion’? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. No man would say that that was proper 
material to be transmitted; but the danger lies in the fact 
that there is no limitation, except what the ex parte judge may 
say, as to what may not be transmitted. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I appreciate the point. I wish we could 
amend this. There are certain papers that I should like to sto 
from going through the mails. There is a paper circul: ting 


in the South, I am told in a telegram, advising the mn 
the South that now is the time for them to rise up, slay | 
white people of the South, and take charge of the Souttilan¢ 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator: 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. You have upon your stat 
books, if the Senator will permit me to suggest, various pena 
statutes which will enable you to deal with anything th 
incites to riot and the like. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would not the Senator from (i 
forbid that kind of a paper from going through the tas 
culating among the poor colored men of the South” ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, possibly so; hut tial’ 
wide from this particular issue and far apart from the ju 
that we are discussing here. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to narrow it down, if | 
do not want to make it too broad, but such freasons et 
as that ought to be stopped from going through t)« 10! 
do not see how anyone could object to stopping | 
stuff from going through the mails. The paper is ) ine 
culated from New York, and why should we let © par’ 
that circulate among the poor negroes of the South, W-'''- 
to rise up and slay the white people? il 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Nobody who is «vo 
what we advecate in respect to this particular chay'’" 
for one instant contend that that sort of thing shoul 








pohi. 


ed al ide dissemination ; but that is not the question that 

opted) ere at all. The question is much broader and 
cae deeper; and neither of us—and that, after all, is a point 
that ix fundamental in democratic government—can take upon 
‘veeelyes the determination of what ought and what ought not 
to through the mails. There must be, in a statute such as 
‘vis, ample designation and simple description before any such 
atute should be permitted to become, in any degree, a part 
of the law of the land. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
now yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

“yr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, while I would prefer to go 
cn, I yield to the Senator from Illinois if he desires to inter- 

“pt me. 
ite LEWIS. I should like to ask the able Senator who has 
charge of this bill and the Senator from Iowa, if the construc- 
tion be accurate that is placed upon the measure by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho and the Senator from Utah and the Senator 
from Iowa, could the speeches of a Senator who might oppose 
the policy of the Government in the exercise of his duty as a 
Senator be made the subject, under this provision, of the post- 
master’s right to open, read, and conclude in his opinion that 
cuch matter Was seditious, and therefore he would not circulate 
the expressions of the public representatives? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the purpose of the law. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator feel—and may I ask the 
Senator from North Carolina if he agrees—that the provision 
would probably permit the postmaster to stop the delivery of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, for instance, containing the speeches 
of a Senator, because he objected to the sentiments therein 
contained, and thought they were, in his judgment, seditious, 
or that they opposed the policy of the Government? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think so. I do not think he would 
attempt to stop the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp from going through 
the mails, or any copy of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. I think there are copies of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp which might very easily fall within 
the operations of this chapter. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Who desires to interrupt me? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I should like to ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had yielded to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator from Iowa to let me ask 
the Senator from Illinois a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator from Illinois if he 
thinks this ought to go through the mails: 

But, alas! here are two flags, one colored with stars and stripes 
and side by side a black one, with a white inscription: ‘“‘ Men wanted 
for the Army.”’ That is, food for the cannon is wanted to protect the 
colored, useless rag. 

What is the significance of a national flag? Every national flag is a 
symbol of bondage, oppression, an attack on other nations, rape, force, 
and fratricide. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I would say to the Senator that 
at times like these I would not allow such matter to go through 
the mails; but beeause such matter ought to be prohibited, I 
ask the Senator whether he thinks a clause so general as to per- 
iit the postmaster also to prohibit the mere expressions of a 
public representative should be enacted into law? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have just said that if we could confine it 
‘0 matters of that kind—treasonable matter, anarchistic mat- 
ter—I should be glad to do so. 

Mr. LEWIS. That would meet my approval. 
vision of this breadth. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
aes PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
; 0 the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield. 
ona BORAH, The Senator from North Carolina has given one 
nae example. Now, let me give another from the other 
= yo a New York Sun, under date of April 28, that some 
saan vr ee Star-Spangled Banner, and that the 
life, to be soe he Star-Spangled Banner was, in official 
ship with or out hereafter, because it might ruffle the relation- 
ca Tonk eee of our allies. Now, that was published in the 
Mr OVERL as an authoritative statement. 
jae he RMAN. Does the Senator think that the authority 
eral to - in this statute would authorize the Postmaster Gen- 

Op it in the mails? 


. resent 


I fear a pro- 
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Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, I said a few moments ago 
that if this law passes as it is written there, we need not step to 
discuss the other provision of this bill with reference to censor- 
ship of the press, when you have 2 better censor in the Post- 
master General than you can get in anybody else, so fur as this 
Situation is concerned. I can not imagine why the fourth verse 
was left out of “ The Star-Spangled Banner” unless it was sup- 
posed to be, under the peculiar circumstances whieh mew sur- 
round us, seditious. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Indians ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Who has authority to omit 2 stanzn? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I can answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana. Everybody, every individual 
citizen in the United States, has authority to omit one stanza, 
or two. I think it is very largely a matter of good taste. 

Mr. WATSON. It is very largely a matter of ability to sing 
it, I think, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Washington is correct if it 
is left to me to exercise my own judgment; but if I happen to 
be a member of the Army, the Navy, or in official life in some 
other way, and if I desire to sing the fourth verse, | do net want 
somebody else to tell me that * must not do it, lest 1 be repri 
manded. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 


Scniator lows 


trom 


Does the Senator from Towa 


Mr. President— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator in that. I 


think it is execrable judgment and lack of taste. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope we will not be drawn 
from the real point in controversy. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my attention was attracted by 
a remark made by the Senator from Idaho to the effect that 
what he objected to was allowing an individual down here in 
the department to judge of this matter. I call attention to the 
fact that we have reposed in the Postmaster General a vast 
power in connection with this matter, and I invite the attention 
of the Senator from California to the fact. We make unmetilable 
matter that is calculated to defraud or to aid in a scheme to 
defraud. Likewise, we make unmailable obscene matter. Often 
it is difficult to tell whether a particular paper falls within 
the condemnation of either of these statutes, and we have found 
it necessary to repose in the Postmaster General the power to 
decide. 

Now let me inquire of the Senator from California, with the 
permission of the Senator from lowa, whether it is not quite 
proper to authorize the Postmaster General to exclude from the 
mails papers intended to incite people to commit crimes’ Would 
the Senator from California deny to the VPostinaster Generis 
the right to exclude from the mails papers ealeulated to incite 
the commission of crimes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
you please? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not want to discuss the language of the 
statute now; but I understood the Senator from California te 
object to leaving this matter to the decision of the Postimiuistes 
General. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Surely. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the Senator would object, as I 
stand him, to a statute—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would object to leaving the 
determination of what might be a, political question, what might 
be the dividing line upon a question of social policy, and the 
like, to any particular official. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, there is not any contre 
versy between the Senator from California and myself about 
that. That was not the question. The question I addressed 10> 
the Senator from California was whether he objects to wiv ins 
to the Postmaster General power to exclude from the i 
papers which are calculated to incite the commission of crits 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It would depend entirely upe: 
the language of the particular enactment—wholly sv. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the Senator, then. The Seuater 


from lowa 


Under which designation, if 


under 


would be quite willing to allow the passage (through the tiatis of 
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papers that are calculated to incite the commission of certain 
crimes ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. Of course, I do not dispute that the distinguished Senator 
understands me in that particular way; but, if so, he is labor- 
ing under a misapprehension entirely. I would insist upon such 
designation, if it were attempted, upon such definition that the 
ordinary man might be able to know the particular offense with 
which he is charged ; I would leave to no subordinate the power 
to determine what might be “ calculated ” to incite crime. But 
all of that begs the particular question here. When you use the 
terms “ seditious ” and “ anarchistic,” you get into a realm that 
is far different from that which the Senator from Montana is 
discussing, and that particular realm is one where we should be 
particularly careful in the determination of just exactly what 
we mean, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I felt very sure that when the 
Senator from California reflected upon this matter he would 
find no reason to deny to the Postmaster General the right to 
exclude from the mail matter calculated to incite or induce the 
commission of crimes of any character. As I understand the 
Senator, the bill before us does not reach the case that he has 
in mind at all. Now, I would not care to intrust to the Post- 
master General the right to say whether certain matter was 
anarchistic or socialistic or contravened certain social prin- 
ciples. That is not the question. The question is, when the law 
denounces a certain thing as a crime, Should the Postmaster 
General be authorized to exclude matter that is calculated to 
incite the commission of a crime? 

Now, I agree with the Senator that, speaking with reference 
to section 1, the language might perhaps be made very much 
more specific and definite; but the general principle can not be 
disputed that we must vest the Postmaster General with power 
to exclude matter of this kind from the mails. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I ask the Senator from 
Montana whether he means to exclude matter of a seditious, 
anarchistic kind, as designated in this particular act? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not find anything of that kind in the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why, it is in section 2. 
is the section about which we are talking. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh! I was speaking about section 1. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I see from what is said that 
there is no difference between the Senator from Montana and 
myself, He was not aware, however, of the particular matter 
which we were discussing and the particular words to which 
our attention had been devoted. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to go forward 
with my observations. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will indulge me just a 
moment for a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield; but I hope it will be confined to a 
question. 

Mr. STERLING. I understood the Senator from California 
awhile ago in his general discussion to oppose section 1 of this 
chapter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
of section 2. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, then, in view of what he said in regard to section 2, 
whether he objects to making nonmailable the matter specified 
in section 1? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
are: 

Intended or calculated to induee, promote, or further any of the acts 
or things by any provision of this act declared unlawful. 

Why, language like that is so broad that it might include any 
conceivable act of any individual which might be construed by 
some other individual to have. promoted the infraction of some 
particular part of the act. And I now have pending before the 
Senate a motion to strike out a part of the general bill contain- 
ing some of these crimes which are to rest entirely in some offi- 
cial’s mind. 

Mr. STERLING. By the other provisions of this act, I will 
say to the Senator from California, the Senate, in Committee 
of the Whole, declared that certain acts are unlawful. They 
are crimes and offenses against the United States. Now, does 
the Senator believe that matter intended to induce, promote, or 
further the commission of any of those acts should be mailable? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator is not aware— 
with the permission of the Senator from Iowa, and then I will 


That 


I have been speaking entirely 


Of course I do. The words 
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not trespass again upon his time—that I have pendi: 
to strike out a part of that which has already been . oa 
it doubtless will be argued on Monday. It wilj tl ‘tn 
fashion, answer his inquiry, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from I 
the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If there is no other Senator who o, 
speak, I will continue my observations upon this ehys;: 

It will be seen that the first section gives to the p 
General or any officer of the Post Office Departmen: 
pens to be in the custody of the mail the right to exe). 
thing that in his Judgment is calculated to induce. pron. |. 
further any of the acts which are forbidden in the 11 prem... 
chapters. The Senator from Montana referred to tho ae an 
statute, which makes nonmailable matter caleulated ss tna 
fraud or, I think, to obtain money upon false preter ma” 
know it is difficult to draw the line of safety, but | 
the Senator from Montana and everybody in the Seys: 
that there have been many, many instances of the moc ( 
injustice perpetrated under that statute. I know mycoly 1 
happened to come to me before I became a Member of tho <, : 
ate. I know of three instances in which honest, strajehtfor. 
ward, upright citizens conducting a perfectly legitimate jys. 
ness were ruined by the orders of the Postmaster Genera) ox. 
cluding the matter which it was proposed to mail from the mails 
and forbidding not only the transmission of the parti: wlar m: 
ter pertaining to the subject in hand but forbidding the citiy, 
any use of the mails, no matter how innocent the subject 
might be. pe 

Mr. WALSH. Would the Senator from Iowa suggest a repeal 
of that statute? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would be willing to change it mightily. 1 
have no doubt there ought to be a hearing had and opportunity 
to exclude such matter from the mail, but I am entirely wnwill- 
ing to submit the question to an obscure official of the Post Office 
Department to investigate and act without any opportunity 
whatever for those who are interested to be heard wnti! after 
the decision is reached, and then it is practically impossible to 
secure a reversal of the finding already made. 

Now, remembering that, but not understanding me to desire 
that the mails shall have no protection whatever, I refer to the 
scope of this first section of chapter 12, “ calculated to induce, 
promote, or further any of the acts or things by any provision 
of this act declared unlawful.” Immediately before chapter 12 
we find the section that we have been discussing: 

Whoever shall knowingly and willfully hold, secure, or use any prop 
erty or papers, in violation of, or in aid of the violation of, any law of 
the United States, or of any treaty of the United States, or of the 
rights or obligations of the United States under the law of nations, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

We give here to the Post Office Department the right to «e- 
termine secretly whether any particular communication or 
paper is calculated further to induce or promote the violation 
of the section I have just read. The breadth of the discretion 
reposed in the official of the Post Office Department is apparent; 
it is unsafe. It never ought to be established as the lav. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How would the Senator regard a chaise 
from the use of the word “ act” to the word “ chapter 
violations punishable here would be limited to those mentions 
in this chapter? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are none mentioned in tlic 
except—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, yes. “Every letter, wrifine. “! 
postal card, picture, print, engraving, photograph, newspape 
pamphlet, book, or other publication, matter, or thing of any kil 
containing any matter of a seditious, anarchistic. or (reasoners 
character, is hereby declared to be nonmailable. \y 
provision is made for the punishment of anybody Usts \ 
mails in the distribution of nonmailable matter. [hat cove 
the whole ground, it seems to me. 


SUpNo 
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so that 


Mr. CUMMINS. The chapter would mean nothing, then. I 
would greatly prefer it as compared with the preses! chap 
‘There is no prohibition other than is found in the wor's [ have 
read. | 

Mr. FLETCHER. Section 1 provides that “every lotr"! . 
ing,” and so forth, “of any kind in violation of the pr" ae 
this chapter is hereby declared to be nonmailable «0 ~"" i 
be conveyed or delivered,” and so forth. Now, would the word 


ir’ 
r ry er 
ring, (4 


“provided in this chapter”; that is, “ every letter, \ 


wf h, ” cone 


cular, postal card, picture, print, engraving,” and so 1”! 
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- any matter of a seditious, anarchistic, or treasonable 
ane js declared to be nonmailable” improve it? You pro- 
«ection 1 that none of that material shall be admitted to 
oils: it is nonumailable. J L 
te CUMMINS. There is no use to declare it nonmailable 

se: it is declared nonmailable in the second section. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is declared nonmailable in the second 
tian but in section 4 “ whoever shall use or attempt to use 
» mails or Postal Service * * * for the transmission of 
matter declared by this chapter to be nonmailable” is 
sunishable by fine and imprisonment. p 
"Vr, CUMMINS. I think that it would very greatly improve 
‘ho chapter if section 1 were stricken out, and that would be 
‘ie effect of the suggestion just made by the Senator from 
riorida, as I look at it. j i 
, \r, FLETCHER. There is another thought in this connection, 
and it may meet the objection raised by the Senator from Cali- 
%enia (Mr. JouNSON]. In case a person should mail one of 
‘hese letters Which the Postmaster General would declare to be 
opmailable and an inspector swears out a warrant against him 
oul he is arrested, it is then for the court to determine; it is 
sot for the Postmaster General to say whether he shail be pun- 
ished or not; it is for the court to determine whether he has 
ysed the mails in transmitting nonmailable matter, and then 
the letter is to be offered to determine whether it is nonmailable 
within the meaning of section 2. 

Vr. CUMMINS. Suppose he is not arrested; what becomes of 
the letter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. He is forbidden the use of the mails on the 
order of the Postmaster General. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Suppose he is not arrested and the letter or 
communication is not sent; the communication is destroyed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. He would have to proceed under the law 
now existing to enjoin the Postmaster General. 

Mr. CUMMINS. From what? 

Mr, FLETCHER. For interfering with his mail. 

Mr, CUMMINS. For refusing to send the letter? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To me that remedy is almost grotesque. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator leaves the matter he is dis- 
cussing, I wish to inquire whether I understood his answer 
correetly in response to the question propounded by the Senator 
from Colorado. As I understood the Senator from Iowa, he 
stated that as he interpreted this proposed statute, it would 
sive authority to the Postmaster General to invade the secrecy 
of any letters or papers that were placed in the mail for trans- 
MISSION, 

I wish to ask the Senator from Towa if he is not mistaken in 
that view, if I interpreted his answer correctly ; and if not this 
statute parallls the statutes of the United States with respect 
to the matter to which the Senator from Montana referred. 

If I may go a little further the court in the ex parte Jackson 
cise states with respect to that class of matter that: 

. The constitutional guaranty of the right of the people to be secure 
‘n their papers against unreasonable searches and seizures extends to 
While i thy — closed against inspection, wherever they may be. 

h : nail, they can only be opened and examined under like 
aa. issued upon similar oath or affirmation, particularly describ- 
ng the thing to be seized, as is required when papers are subjected to 
rarch in one’s own household. 

The point I am trying te make—— 

Rey SUING, That ought to be the law, but it is not 
we practice, 
: Mr. KING. That section is the law, I understand. I ask the 
“tator from Iowa if the proposed chapter would change in 
“lly Way the law as it has been expounded by the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 
Mr, CUMMINS. I doubt whether that is the law at present 
a i 7 mean the law that governs the post-office in- 
they . s ae Senator from Utah knows perfectly well that 
re a — out a search warrant in order to get pos- 
naieal 8 etter, There is no provision in the law for a 
warrant, as I remember it, to secure possession of Ict- 


ters in the custedy of al ye $6, 
from Utah? stody of the mails, Is there, I ask the Senator 


Mr. KING. 


yjde in se 


nw 


Does the Senator from Iowa 


there ig Replying to the Senator from Iowa, I think 
statute oa nett statute. I am not sure how far there is any 
reason the 4 respect to search warrants and seizures. For that 
oun ae lapter to. which attention has been given this after- 
monet ms to me to be neeessary to be passed, or one of like 
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Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, we have already discussed 
section 2 in sufficient detail and I now ;ead section 3, which 
still, I think, is more severe in its operation: 

Sec. 3. The Postmaster General may. upon evidence satisfactory to 
him that any person. concern, association, or company is epgaged in 
using the mails for the circulation or dissemination of any matter 
by this act declared to be nonmailable, forbid the use of the mails py 
any such person, concern, association, or company. : 

That means that not only is objectionable matter to be ex- 
cluded from the mail or taken from the mail and destroyed, but 
that the person who has attempted to use the mail for any such 
purpose shall not be permitted to use it for any purpose, however 
legitimate or honest. 

I know that is the law at the present time with regard to cer- 
tain classes of nonmailable matter, but when you broaden the 
judgment or discretion of the Post Oftice Department so as to 
take in practically everything that relates to our political, social, 
and industrial life, I very respectfully submit that we ought not 
to impose a penalty of that kind upon one who is so unfortunate 
as to attempt to send through the mail matter which does not 
meet the approval of the Post Office Department. 

It is the purpose, of course, of this chapter, as it has been the 
purpose of all the legislation for the last three years, to draw 
within the authority of the executive department all powers of 
government. This is but a part of a bread, general, and com- 
prehensive effort to change, as I think, the whole character of 
the Government. I am opposed to it. I am opposed to it funda- 
mentally and essentially. I am not opposed to laying upon the 
individual the most stringent penalties for a violation of the 
law; but I believe when the citizen is accused he has a right 
to a trial, an open, public trial, with an opportunity to present 
his evidence before he is condemned, before the penalty is exacted 
from him. This chapter denies him any such opportunity, and 
it ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa | Mr. 
Cummins] has, I think, expressed the views which I entertain 
regarding this chapter so completely as to make any very ex- 
tended discussion of it unnecessary on my part. I merely wish 
to add my approval of his criticism and to call attention to some 
few of the probable consequences of the enactment of this chap- 
ter in its practical application to conditions as they will be 
unfolded during the progress of the war. 

There can be no question that the purpose sought to be sub- 
served by the committee in reporting this chapter is a most 
important and serious one, the design being to prevent the use 
of a public agency for the dissemination of treasonable matter. 
There is, no doubt, a difficulty, too, perhaps almost insuperable, 
in the task of framing sections carrying out that purpose thor- 
oughly and completely without at the same time trenching upon 
some of the fundamental rights of the citizen. Hence, I have 
the most abundant sympathy for the committee’s bill with 
regard to the object which it has sought to accomplish and the 
difficulty of accomplishing it through the use of printed 
language. But, Mr. President, I can not avoid the impression 
that if to accomplish that purpose it is necessary to enact a law 
as far reaching, as despotic, and as arbitrary as this must be, 
we had better regulate or attempt to regulate the evil which it 
is designed to destroy in some other way. 

Now, this language is as comprehensive as any that can be 
found in the bill. It ecovers— 
every letter, writing, circular, postal card, * ® ® 

And so forth, which is— 
in violation of any of the provisions of this act, or intended or cal- 
culated to induce, promote, or further any of the acts or things by any 
provision of this act declared unlawful. 

It is not an emergency proposition. It proposes the enact- 
ment of a permanent statute which will define and control and 
enlarge, as the case may be, the administration of the postal 
department in the future. Of course, that objection may be 
eliminated by appropriate amendment; but even during this 
period the crisis now confronting the Nation and which will be 
with us in all probability for an indefinite period, it is prae- 
tically or may prove practically to be if not the destruction cer- 
tainly serious injury to the very things which compelled us to 
take up arms in this mighty struggle. 

Despotic authority can be created in a republic and some- 
times is exercised in a republic without the sanetion of law 
as well as in an autocratie despotism. The fundamentals of 
free government everywhere must be the exercise of free 
speech within proper limitation and freedom of the press, 
the right of the citizen to be exempt from searches and seizures, 
to meet in assemblies, and peaceably to petition. Without 
them free government is inconceivable. No such goveriient 
has ever existed in their absence nor can it exist. 

Criticism of the Government, of our public officials, is one 
of the healthiest elements of free government, one of the things 
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essential to keep it pure and to keep it free; and that is as 
true in times of wer as it is in times of peace. 

We have, of course, as everyone knows, elements in this 
country which are net only opposed to the war but which are 
inimical to the Government... We have other elements which 
are opposed to every government and which preach and prac- 
tice anarchy. The war did not create this latter class. They 
have existed and have been organized for years. It is true 
the present opportunity is the most welcome one which they 
have thus far encountered. They may and probably will at- 
tempt to utilize it for the propagation and the exercise of their 
doctrines to a degree not hitherto attempted, and they ought 
to be suppressed. 

I say that frankly. Indeed, the dissemination of documents, 
such es the Senator from North Carolina has called the 
attention of the Senate to, are in themselves treasonable acts, 
and as such ought to be punished by indictment, prosecution, 
and conviction independently of whether they are circulated 
through the mails or whether they are distributed in some 
other manner. The man who to-day counsels any of our citi- 
zens to resist the Government in its efforts to carry through 
this war successfully, who urges men to use the arms placed 
in their hands not against the common enemy but against the 
Government itself, is guilty of treason and should be punished 
accordingly. 

If there is no law to meet such conditions, then let us enact 
one as speedily as possible. Of course that does not do away 
with the necessity of preventing the circulation of such doc- 
trines through periodicals devoted to them, but, Mr. President, 
every document, every newspaper, every photograph, every 
letter which, in the opinion of the man who for the time being 
happens to be Postmaster General, tends to violate this chap- 
ter of the bill, can not only be exciuded from the mails but 
the writer or sender of it may be forbidden the use of the 
mails for any purpose whatsoever. Then, Mr. President, the 
evil wrought by the legislation of this body will be far more 
serious and extensive, far more despotic and tyrannical, far 
more likely to be subject to abuse, than the information which 
is sought to be destroyed by this legislation. 

Let us see how this would work. It has been an axiom of 
republics for centuries that absolute power can be intrusted 
with safety to no man. He may be the most benevolent man, 
the most highly educated, the most wise, the most statesman- 
like, the most thoroughly devoted to republican principles of 
any man living, and yet clothe him with absolute power, and 
history teaches that sooner or later he will abuse it. 

This invests, in my judgment, the Postmaster General with 
absolute authority over one of the greatest agencies, if not the 
greatest agency, for the circulation and distribution of intelli- 
gence that ever existed in this or in any other country. He 
can exclude, upon evidence satisfactory to him, -letters and 
documents sought to be mailed by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BranpEGEE] if, for any reason, I can convince him that 
the documents so sought to be mailed violate or tend to violate 
any of the provisions of this chapter. A certain class of news- 
papers in this country are devoted to denunciations of Catholi- 
cism as dangerous to the peace and welfare and integrity of the 
United States. Another class of newspapers—some of them 
brought into being by. these attacks, others previously existing 
but brought into the arena of controversy—go to the other 
extreme, naturally driven thereto by the fierce resentment 
which all religious controversies must excite. Let us suppose 
that the Postmaster General for the time being in office may be 
a partisan. upon one or the other side of the controversy. 
Naturally he sympathizes with the side with which he is affili- 
ated; naturally he feels that the tenets and doctrines and 
publications of the other are treasonable. So we place in the 
hands of such a man, not only now but for all time, the power 
either to discriminate and exclude one set of publications from 
the mails and their publishers also from access to the mails 
for any purpose, while giving the other the widest latitude and 
permitting their pamphlets and periodicals to circulate without 
limitation. Yhat is one instance, merely one illustration, of 
the extent to which the power we here propose to endow an 
official of the General Government with may go. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to say that I can not conceive that 
this proposed statute would apply to the situation which the 
Senator from Colorado mentions, because I should suppose 
that matter would not come under the head of either “ seditious, 
anarchistic, or treasonable character.” 
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Mr. THOMAS. Why not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. At any rate, what I arose 
tor was, whether or not the bill as it now stsya- 
lieved of objection if section 3 were stricken pa 4 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, Mr. President 
ably would be a relief. Still, the remaining sec 
noxious to my sense of justice, to say nothine , 
of the protection afforded by the Bill of Rights 
tions, that I think it all ought to go out, or else {) 
much more extensively modified than the suggest ic 
ator from Florida would permit. 

Reference was made some time ago to statutes 
signed to prevent the use of the mails for the cipen 
ature, as it is called, relating to fraudulent scl. 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] called attent 
tent to which abuses under that very laudable sely ; 
tion have extended. Why, Mr. President, in my § f 
most reputable citizens, men of character. me 
men of the highest morality, are to-day under in: 
sooth, because of the so-called violation of these |: 
growth of an enterprise in the State of Florida. w! 
the Senator from Florida so well represents here. |; 
ment they are absolutely innocent; but let that |) 
as it doubtless will be, still there is the disgrace. the | 
the trouble, the expense, and, above all. the inti 
an enterprise which is as free from any scheme of dis 
as an enterprise can be. What shall we say of the « 
the operation of that system of laws upon those 
the resentment—the malice, if you please—or the mist 
ment of the inspector, have been afflicted with so 1 
ment? 


This chapter, if it is enacted into law, will necessarily cr 
a new brood of inspectors, all eager and zealous | \ 
perform their duty but to demonstrate to the Governmen 
absolute necessity to its welfare of their continued emp! 
ment. The number of cases and instances of the violati 
the law which they may be able to call to the attention of 1 
department will probably be considered as the measure of th 
merit and the means of their promotion. As a result the 1 
of every suspected man and woman in this country must neces 
sarily be opened and examined, in order to determine if 
suspicions entertained, whether rightly or wrongly. of their 
purposes and objects are well founded. That in itself, Mr. Pre 
dent, is a monstrous situation. It may not be resorted to, ands 
I can not escape the conviction that, if the law is to he « 
at all, it can only be madeeffective through such a proc 

The other methods of establishing to the sutisf: 1 
Postmaster General the existence of these things will noi 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all the varied features | 
violations of which this law is susceptible. 

It was well said here by the Senator from Idaho | Mr. Boral 
that, if we pass this chapter, it will be of very little conc 
whether the espionage chapter passes or not. 
and make it a part of the laws of the United States, an 
appoint me to the office of Postmaster General, and Lt wi 
a contract to make the freedom of the press a byword and 
sneer. I will give bond to build up or ruin any business! 
in the United States. I will assume the oblig:tion, 1 
please, to determine what class of our taxpayers shall use | 
mails and what class shall be absolutely excluded { nt. 
I will make it one of the greatest engines of tyrauny alu o 
arbitrary power that can be devised by the wit of tan. 

Now let me ask, assuming what I have stated to be corr 
whether a law capable of producing such conditions nil be 
enacted by the American Congress in this or any other criss 
I do not think so, Mr. President. I may be mistaken, but ! 
am one of those who believe that it is just at times like Ms 
that the fundamental limitations upon arbitrary power wes 
into our Constitution should be observed and strens' 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Co 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi ? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I agree with the Senator vor 
but I want to ask him if there is not a provisio! 
for appeal from the rulings of the Postmaster Gener: fies 

Mr. THOMAS. There is; but the Senator frou ie 
lina [Mr. OverMAN], when the discussion begil. ald aoe 
would ask to eliminate it, because under the law «> ie of 
right of appeal would exist. But, Mr. President. \' «citizen: 
appeal is a very questionable remedy to an tiie nox: 
The processes of administering justice in this county ' 


> The courts are 
tremely ‘expensive and onan Arable . Peso attor- 


nent employ, 
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crowded, and becoming more so all the time. AS 
ney—and there are many of them in the Gover! 











rfectly proper—thoroughly acquainted with rules 


. en vd oo of procedure, may make an appeal, however meri- 
ee na absolutely innocuous for several years, and, unless the 
vonet graciously permits the appeal to suspend the operation of 
ron “ling, the interval between an appeal and its final estab- 
chument way result in the absolute ruin of the man whose 
. irs are affected. . 
‘Mr, TOWNSEND. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator agree with me that this 

rrieular chapter and several other chapters of the bill are not 
for q war emergency—are not based upon war conditions—but 
ore for all time, until repealed? 

Mr. THOMAS. I called the attention of the Senate to that 

fact. both by a suggestion to the Senator from lowa [Mr. Cum- 
ins] When he had the floor, and since in my preliminary state- 
nent. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I was not in the Chamber at the time. 
Then I desire to ask a further question. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that it would be possible to pass such legislation as this 
except under the pressure of war conditions? 

Mr. THOMAS. I should dislike to believe so, Mr. President. 
It would be a great humiliation to me to believe that the Con- 
eress of the United States in times of peace could even be in- 
duced seriously to consider such a proposition. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that it occurs to me that in abnormal times, such as we 
are passing through to-day, the freedom of the press, the 
privilege of the newspapers to criticize the acts of officials, and 
make suggestions touching public questions, so that by the at- 
trition of ideas and the friction of suggestions the eternal 
truth may be evolved, is more necessary than in normal times? 
I owe nothing to the metropolitan newspapers. They have 
slandered and abused me incontinently, shamefully, but I will 
cheerfully bear it all rather than see the freedom of the press 
abridged in the slightest degree. Error is short lived, and any 
advantage obtained by it is ephemeral so long as truth and 
uncireumseribed discussion are free to combat it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
proposition does not admit of argument; it is sélf-evident. 
During the past month I have been the subject of as much 
severe adverse criticism by the press throughout the country— 
I will not say “as much,” but of a great deal; not se mueh as 
some of my associates upon this floor have been, but to an un- 
usual degree. Such attacks are not pleasant. One’s family 
suffers more from them than does the victim himself; one’s 
iriends are more eoncerned about it, especially those near and 
(dear friends who feel, and feet keenly, their injustice; but, 
Mr. President, I would rather have such criticisms multiplied a 
thousandfold in their intensity and in their frequency than to 
see the press of this country muzzled by legislation which would 
prevent it. It is one of the evils of the freedom of the press, 
Mr, President, which we must bear with as much equanimity 
&s possible, since efforts to correct it must necessarily lead to 
the destruction of the expression of public sentiment, without 
which we can not exist as a Republic. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

F Mr. CUMMIN S. I have no doubt that the Senator from Colo- 
redo had the distinction I am about to suggest in his mind 
a he spoke of the question of an appeal to the courts. 
ae a the process is not one of appeal. The only 
ei 7 which the citizen who is aggrieved can reach the courts 
ane a bill in the proper jurisdiction asking for an in- 
Junetion to restrain the Government official from doing the 
thing that he is about to do. 
‘aaa oo MASS. The Senator reminds me of _a legal status 
of enctice Om aped me; and I notice that such is the language 
Seite - to which I referred in answer to the inquiry of the 
‘tor Trom Mississippi [Mr. VarpAMAN], which is virtually 
the same thing, 
fie ire That remedy to the ordinary eitizen and 

Mr. TH nary case is of little or no value. 

ur. THOMAS. It is practically prohibitive. 





The expense of 


. es ordinary man ig more than he ean bear. 
id ed I was about to refer to what 
er the greatest forensic argument that ever fell from 
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human lips. T refer, of course, to the argument of the Hon. 
Jeremiah S. Black in the Milligan ease, one of the gems, if if 
iS not the principal gem, of Jegal literature; a speech that de- 
serves to rank side by side with the speeches of Daniel Webster, 
in which he expounded the Constitution and made sure the 
foundations of our Federal structure. In that argument Judge 
Black used this language: 


But we are answered that the judgment under consideration was 
pronounced in time of war, and it is therefore, at least morally, 
excusable. There may or there may not be something in that. I ad 
mit that the merits or demerits of any particular act, whether it in 


volves a violation of the Constitution or not, depend upon the motives 
that prompted it, the time, the occasion, and all the attending circum- 
stances. When the people of this country come to decide upon the 
acts of their rulers they will take all these things into consideration. 
But that presents the political aspect of the case, with which, I trust, 
we have nothing to do here. I decline to discuxs it. I would only say, 
in order to prevent misapprehension, that I think it is precisely in 1 
time of war and civil commotion that we should double the guards 
upon the Constitution. If the sanitary regulations which defend the 
heaith of a city are ever to he relaxed, it ought certainly not to be done 
when pestilenve is abroad. When the Mississippi shrinks within its 
natural channel and creeps lazily along the bottom the inhabitants ot 
the adjoining shore have no need of a dike to save them from inunda- 
tion. But when the booming flood comes down from above and swells 
into a volume which rises high above the plain on either side, then a 
erevasse in the levee becomes a most serious thing. So in peacedble 
and quiet times our legal rights are in little danger of being over- 
borne, but when the wave of arbitrary power lashes itself into violence 
and rage and goes surging up against the harriers which were made to 
confine it, then we need the whole strength of an unbroken Constitution 
to save us from destruction. 

Precedents, Mr. President, are serious things in a free gov- 
ernment. They rise inevitably to sustain or to plague us in the 
future; and legislation like this, finding its only possible justi- 
fication in the serious conditions by which we are confronted, 
may prove to be the basis for other invasions of absolute power 
upon rights which we do not appreciate because we have en- 
joyed them so long—rights which were wrested from arbitrary 
power through centuries of struggle, of sacrifice, and of blood- 
shed. Let us not, Mr. President, during these serious times 
prove unworthy sons of worthy sires, but guard this precious 
heritage bequeathed to us from the founders of the Govern- 
ment safely through the present tide of affairs that we may 
deliver it without injury to those who are to come after us. 

I can not, Mr. President, do otherwise than to vote against 
this entire chapter, believing that the consequences with which 
we will be menaced in the event it becomes a law are far more 
serious, far more formidable, and far more dangerous to Ameri- 
can liberty than ean be the things at which it is aimed and 
which it is designed to destroy. 

RECESS. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, May 5, 1917) the Senate took a until 
Monday, May 7, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


recess 
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Saturpay, May 5, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Thou great Father-Soul, in whom dwelleth all wisdom, power, 
and goodness, impart unto these Thy servants of Thy substance ; 
that they may be guided by wisdom, justice, equity, and truth 
in ali the transactions of this day; that Thy will may be accom- 
plished in them. In the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 2893. An act to amend section 10 of chapter 
Criminal Code. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
extend my remarks on food prices. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on food prices. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SLOVAK. LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

Mr: RAMSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 

inserted in the Recorp resolutions adopted by Branch 87 of the 


» 
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of the 
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LY 5. 
Slovak League of America, at Passaic, N. J., April 29, represent- Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppos 
ing Bergen and Passaic Counties, N. J. amendment. wm : 
The SVEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- Mr. WINGO. As I understand it, the comn 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there | consideration of the bill at the point that we resci, 
objection? day. pis 
There was no objection. The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
The resolutions are as follows: Mr. MANN. Let us have the amendment repor 
Resolutions adopted at a mass meeting arranged by Branch 87 of the Mr. WINGO. Was there an amendment pendit 
Slovak League of America, at Passaic, N. J., April 29, 1917. the committee rose? a 
In the present crisis of the Republic we, as representatives of the Ameri- Mr. MANN. Yes. 


can people of Passaic, Wallington, Garfield, and Clifton, N. J., who , gee 
are of Slovak descent, assembled to-day at a mass meeting under the The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the 
saapow = = = oe eee nase 3 yn eee * Passaic, | there are two amendments now pending before the 
N. J., declare to the Nation, State, and cities that the allegiance and > 2. fo ¢ > aii . 
patriotism of the Slovaks in America; to our leader, the President Mr. PLATT. There ror BR Oi nde nt pendin 
of the United States, Woodrow Wilson; to this our new adopted | Sentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen }. 
country and its unconquerable flag, is unswerving, undivided, and full The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed {), 
earted ; and ; ‘ ¢ . ‘ se eee 
Whereas the hearts of Slovaks in America, bleeding with pity for their pending an amendment by the gentleman from 
unfortunate brethren who are suffering under the oppression of the (Mr. Hirt]—— 
cruel Austro-Hungarian Government and now are compelled to give Mr. GLASS. There is an amendment offered }) 
— lives and their fortunes for the cause of their own oppressor; | man from Connecticut {Mr. Hitt] and a substitu‘e 
Whereas we in this free country are enjoying the priceless blessings of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappey | 
golden liberty for which we would look in vain in any other part of The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the tirsi 


&, otter ' 


the world; and “tj 
Whereas President Wilson, in his war address to Congress on April 2, ment, and then the substitute. 
1917, solemnly declared that our. country would fight in the present The Clerk read as follows: 


world war for the ‘liberties of small nations” and to “‘ make the 
world itself at last free’ ; and 

Whereas the other great powers, now our allies, at war with the German 
Government, and practically at war with the Government of Austria- 


Amendment by Mr. McFappgen: Page 6, line 16, strike o 
“seven ”’ and insert the word “ five.” 
Amendment by Mr. HILL: Page G, line 9, after the word 


Hungary, under which we all had lived under oppression, have voiced = aoe strike out lines 9 to 25, on page 6 and the first three 
their purpose to secure the rights and liberties of the small nations no page ¢. 
leas thas of the great, aud wise of the Slovaks und Ceecks (Bete | The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute. 

ee E Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend. 


Resolved, That we renew and accentuate our allegiance and loyalty s 
to the Valted, States of America, and thst we shall support any. mens. ment. 
ure that our President and Congress would deem necessary to take, an The CH: MAN. » Chair recognizes >» gentleman fro 
that we are ready with our lives and fortunes to support this our adopted N . a ian oe a a ee a s th Bt ntleman fron 
country, to preserve her unity and freedom; and be it further ew XOr ond BATT, a member 0 the committee, 

Resolved, That we express our heartfeit gratitude to our President, Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, practically the only objection 
Woodrow Wilson, and our allies for their courageous and high stand we have heard to any part of this bill has reference to this an end 
favoring the freedom of small nations, and we assure them that our nt to secti 19 of the Federal reserve ac ; Si igen ag 
oppressed Slovak brethren under the Hungarian yoke shall never forget | Ment to section of the Federal reserve act, proposing to de- 
their sretinene £6 long as a —_ __ be ieee ae . : i crease the reserve requirements and providing that all reserves 

Resolved, at we extend our hearty greetings and welcome to the » Fede serve banks ’ ‘vy banks no 
Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour; to Gen. Joffre, the hero of the Marne; an to re ae oe Fenerve B Anks. : aeenery bank — 
to the Hon, M. René Viviani, and the other commissioners from Great | 2%€ required to maintain a reserve of 12 per cent of deposits 
Britain and France, who are now with us in our country; and be it | and this amendment reduces that requirement to 7 per cent oj 
further its deposits, the whole 7 per cent to be kept in the [Federal re- 

Resolved, That we send our hearty greetings and congratulations to |... F ’ ... - . eee 
our Russian brothers already liberated from despotism, and we.pray | S€r've bank. The present requirement of 5 per cent to be main- 
that they may persevere in their hard and. heroic struggle until final | tained in the bank’s own vaults is cut out. 


victory and help to liberate the:r oppressed Slavonic brothers in Austria- The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hii] made an are 
Hungary from oppression ; and be it finally : : ; 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to His Excellency | ment the other day on this point, taking the ground that it was 

Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States of America, to the | entirely unsafe to allow a country bank to run without any home 

members of the Cabinet, and all raat ig Sp nay “cng reserve requirement. He seemed to imply, although I kno 

ADAM J. ANDRASCIK, Secretary, | he did not mean to imply, that this act requires that all the re- 

Rey. C. L. OxBacu, serve money a bank has in its vaults must be put in the Federal 

uianinten orm reserve bank vaults; that is to say, that any gold, gold certit 


cates, or legal tender that the bank finds among its deposits 


LEAVE IND REMARKS. . ; : 
LEAR RAEI Se eT must be immediately sent to the Federal reserve bank. Of 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- | course that is not true. It merely means that the oily reserve 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. that the bank is required to keep must be in the Federal reserve 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- | bank, and that is reduced from 12 per cent to 7 percent. | 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hi] also said that 
jection? provided for an inflation. Well, potentially, it does; it provides 

There was no objection, for a further mobilization of gold upon which credit can be 
ht tins issued, but the Federal reserve banks are exceedingly cousery: 
TESERAL REEVE, tively managed; their rediscount rates are so high now that they 
The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into | do not attract business ; they have wisely made no effort whatevo 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union—— | to attract business; they are holding their reserve for sli chic 
Mr. MANN. I think there should be a motion. gency. That is what they were created for. They are loan ng 
The SPEAKER. The other day the gentleman insisted that | money where it is needed to banks, but they are not seesiie | 
it was automatic. compete with the open-market money rates for call or Lime loa! 
Mr. MANN. And that was right the other day, too. in our financial centers. A bank in the East which owts bon : 
The SPEAKER. How could it be right then and wrong now? | for instance, can take its bonds to the National City Banko! Ne :; 
Mr. MANN. The House then ordered consideration of it, | York, or to one of the other large banks there, and cin bor 
and this time only made it in order. ; money from them at a lower rate than if can gener iy 
Mr. GLASS. I move that the House resolve itself into the | of the Federal reserve bank, and that, I think, is asi) shoe 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for | It shows that the Federal reserve banks can be trusted 0%" 
the further consideration of the bill amending the Federal re- | greater power this measure will afford them for handling ¢ 
serve act—H. R. 3673. emergency that may arise during the war. yh 
The motion was agreed to. Now, if the gentleman from Connecticut thinks fae va 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garnes] | for country banks to run without reserve in their ow! V0" 
was presiding when this bill was under consideration .the other | might move to restore the words originally written (i) 00" 
day, but he is absent in attendance at a meeting of the Ways | requiring each bank to keep 5 per cent of “ till mont e 
and Means Committee. The Chair will ask the gentleman from | hand. . The absurdity of that position is this: If you Te 
Illinois [Mr. Foster] to take the chair. the reserve to be in any bank all the time, you cai nel 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of | when the emergency comes. That suggests an arcue’ qT 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- | at the time the Federal reserve act was under peceseree. ke 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved | old law required 15 per cent to be kept by the countty 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as | and 25 per cent in the central reserve banks for «' = a 


amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March | In order to show the absurdity of a hard and fast 
8, 1915, and September 7, 1916, with Mr. Foster in the chair. quirement—and it was largely the reserve requir! 


nents thell- 
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whieh caused the panic of 1907—this illustration was 
Suppose a hospital had 100 beds and the requirement 
hokl 15 per cent in reserve for un emergency. Suppose 
at pnilroad accident or a battle took place, and along came 
mbulances filled with wounded men, and when 85 beds 
‘iled suppose the surgeon says, “ We can not open these 

. beds; they must be reserved for an emergency.” But, 
y. “Here is the emergency.” “It does not make any 
yee: these beds must be held for an emergency.” Whether 
eniergency comes or does not come, you can not use reserves 
vou are required by law at all times to keep, and if you 
“k in this bill the requirement that 5 per cent for “* till 
money” must be kept on hand and can not be used you will 
: require 2 bank to keep at least another 5 per cent for 
No other country has a reserve requirement for its 


Will the gentleman yield? 


selves 


the 
which 
put b ick 


really 
actual use. 
banks. 

Mr. FESS. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Who is to determine when the emergency arises 
under the amendment; will it be the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. PLATT. I will say that the Federal Reserve Board has 
authority to determine when an emergency arises and has 
authority to suspend, in the case of a great emergency, all 
reserve requirements. That is, in my opinion, one of the best 
provisions in the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. FESS. I understand the amendment is for the purpose 
of mobilizing the reserves in a central authority, reserves that 
otherwise would be valueless. 

Mr. PLAT’. Not wholly valueless but much more useful if 
centralized, 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the gentleman what effect would it 
have on the local bank to require it to keep a reserve in a Fed- 
eral reserve bunk instead of its own bank? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
York has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man's time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
the time of the gentleman from New York be extended five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman's question is as to the effect 
of keeping the reserve in the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. FESS. Instead of in its own bank, in case of an emer- 
gency, 

Mr. PLATT. I think it would be decidedly advantageous. 
For instance, the desire to keep all the reserve in its own 
banks was what in a great part caused the panic of 1907. Of 
course, the law at that time required a country bank to keep 15 
per cent—6 per cent in its own vaults and 9 on deposit with the 
correspondence banks—but it permitted them to keep the whole 
15 per cent in their own vaults. 

When the emergency came they were all pulling on the banks 
in the large cities trying to get the 15 per cent in their own 
vaults. After the panie there was a statement showing that 
the country banks did have the most of the 15 per cent on 
hand. As a matter of fact, the banks nearly always keep more 
than they are required to keep, and I have in my hand the call 
of March 5, 1917, which shows that the banks of the country 
had no less than $1,109,000,000 in reserve money—more than 
they were required to keep by law. If you will take a bank 
statement from your own district and figure up what reserves 
they keep you will find that they almost always have way 
above the requirement, so that there is no necessity for requir- 
ing that they shall keep 5 per cent of the till money. They 
Will do it anyway, and keep a good deal more as a matter of 


ae and good judgment. The bank statements show that they 
do it, 


Mr 
Mr 


from New 


- FESS. Will the gentleman yield further? 
- PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. What effect would it have on the depositors of a 
bank to have the reserves kept in the Federal reserve bank 
rather than in the local bank? 
ih PLA rT. That is a good question, and I will answer it in 
this way: I will say, of course, that this bill does not do away 
with the regular examinations of the local banks. The bank 
examiner will call for the condition of a bank at certain times, 
" a certain date, and they are always for a date that has 
eagle For instance, they will call on the 15th of March for 
do petition of a bank on the 5th of March. The local banks 
en what date they will call for, but they know it is 
do ’ date that has gone by. This statement will show, as they 
th wm, cash on hand in the banks; and the depositors reading 

se statements published will know not only that his money 

Safe and that his checks will be paid on demand, but wiil 
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| know that the bank has ample reserves with the Federal re- 
serve bank. It is absolutely certain that our bankers eun be 
trusted to keep a sufficient amount of cash on hand; but I want 
to say, while on the subject, that the amendment offered by my 
friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Mek AppeN, to reduce the reserve 
kept in the Federal reserve bank from 7 to 5 per cent L think 
would be unwise. That is going further than the banking 
experts recommend. It is not necessary and might 
apprehension. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
has not yet answered my question. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman asked what effect it would have 

| upon the depositors, The depositor reads in his newspaper, 
after the bank has been examined, and knows what cash it 
has on hand. He knows that it has more than 5 per cent, and 
Why should it have any effeet upon him? 

Mr. FESS. If a man deposits in a bank, he knows that the 
reserves are there to take care of the deposits in case of emer 
gency. 

Mr. PLATT. 
zency. 

Mr. FESS. 


Cuuse 


to iy friend that he 


But you can not use them in case of an emer 


What is the use of placing them anywhere? 

Mr. PLATT. The Federal reserve bank has got them mobi- 
lized. The member bank can obtain help from it at any time 
by presenting notes for rediscount. The depositor knows that. 
The ordinary depositor does not know anything about the re- 
serve requirements in the banks, whether 15, 12, or 5 per cent. 
All he knows is it has so much cash on hand, and he will see 
that in the statement. 

Mr. GLASS. The idea of the reserve is that the Federa) — 
reserve bank can use it when it can not be used by the local 
bank. 

Mr. PLATT. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. That is one advantage, and another advantage 
is that we transform a larger part of the present required re- 
serves from the reserve which can not be used into till money, 
Which can be used. The reserve is a fixed quantity all the year 
around. Country banks now are compelled to carry 12 per cent 
reserves. 

Mr. PLATT. And a fixed quantity of certain kinds of money. 

Mr. GLASS. At varying seasons of the year, when business 
activities are acute, the bank for its own protection will have to 
carry a larger amount of till money than it would have to carry 
during a lax season. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
York has. again expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman may be extended for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask if it is now the purpose 
that only 7 per cent shall be carried as a reserve, and that 
carried in the reserve bank against both time and demand de- 
posits? 

Mr. GLASS. 

Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. SNYDER. 
against demand? 

Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. GLASS. 

Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper] 
says that it is little enough, The banks are going to keep more 
than that. They are going to keep something for use. 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course they are. 

Mr, PHELAN. In England and in foreign countries there is 
no legal reserve at all. It is left entirely to the discretion of 
the banker. They keep over 7 per cent. 

Mr. SNYDER. I appreciate that the banks will keep more 
than both 7 and the 3 per cent. They must do that. A 


from New 


No; 3 per cent. 
Three per cent against time deposits. 
Three per cent against time and 4 per cent 


No; seven. 

Three and seven? 
Yes. 

That is little enough, in my judgment. 
It is now 12 and 5. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


the 7 
bank can not get along without any money. 

Mr. PHELAN. The depositor will be absolutely taken care of. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Did I understand that the money kept in the 
reserve, in the Federal reserve banks, will be carried in the 
statements as cash on hand? : 

Mr. PLATT. No; the cash the bank has in its own vault. 

Mr. HUSTED. How would the money in the Federal reserve 
bank be carried in the statement? 
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Mr. PLATT. There is a special line in the statement for the 
reserve in the Federal reserve banks 

Mr. HUSTED. My idea was that the ordinary person in read- 
ing a statement would get the impression his bank had very little 
cish on hand; that he would not take into consideration the 
fnet that this money carried in the Federal reserve bank was 
practically cash also, 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think so. I think that the statement 
will show that it is a reserve and, in addition to that, it will 
show the cash on hand. One great advantage of this is. that 
it allows the bank to show the cash on hand in bank notes and 
Federal reserve notes, whereas the old system shows only gold 
and gold certificates and legal tender as reserve. Every bank, 
if it could now count all the cash, all of its bank notes and Fed- 
eral reserve notes as reserve, would show a very much larger 
reserve than the legal reserve shows, and when the new state- 
ments come out I apprehend the practical reserve showing will 
be about as it has been. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
question? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the objection to allowing 
or permitting or requiring the regional bank to pay 2 per cent 
interest on these deposits? Why do we insist upon their having 
it for nothing? 

Mr. PLATT. I can tell the gentleman what the objection is. 
That would make an inducement to the Federal reserve banks to 
go out and get business and pay money out without regard to 
an emergency which might come, and it would be a very bad 
thing te do, in my opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How much will this 7 per cent 
sinount to of the reserve banks? How much will be placed 
immediately in the original banks under this 7 per cent require- 
ment? 

Mr. PLATT. 
$7,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; but what will be the gross 
amount that will be deposited in the regional banks of the 
country without any interest? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not remember. The gentleman can see 
from the comptroller’s statement of Saturday what it is now. 
I liave forgotten the amount. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It will be over a billion dollars. 

Mr. PLATT. Not quite that. 

Mr. GLASS. Approximately $900,000,000, 

Mr. PLATT. Approximately that. Now, unless somebody 
wants to ask me a further question, I do not care to consume 
further time. I hope this bill will be passed, and that the bill 
will not be amended from the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Under what circumstances may a mem- 
ber bank call upon the reserve bank for its 7 per cent reserve, 
if any? 

Mr. PLATT. 
it —— 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Under what circumstances can a mem- 
ber bank, and under what emergency, use that 7 per cent reserve, 
and how? ° 

Mr. PLATT. The reserve can be intrenched upon to a certain 
extent, notes can be rediscounted and the proceeds placed to the 
credit of the borrowing member bank, If there is an emergency, 
the Federal Reserve Board can suspend all reserve require- 
ments. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. That is all subsequent action, but it 
seems to me that is effectually abolishing the entire reserve as 
far as use by the member banks is concerned. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman from New York will permit, 
I would state that if the member banks would use only the 7 
per cent virtually the whole system will be a failure. The 
point is this: When the Federal reserve bank has that 7 
per cent in its coffers it gives the Federal reserve bank the 
power to give the member bank just two and a half times as 
much, and the greater the power you give the Federal reserve 
banks to loan the greater power you give to help the member 
bank which wants to borrow from it, aad that 7 per cent is 
simply the basis of the loaning power of the Federal reserve 
bank. It can loan a great deal more than the 7 per cent that 
it gets from the member banks. 

Mr, SCOTT of Iowa. It ceases to be a reserve of the mem- 
ber banks and amounts to nothing more than a deposit of the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. PHELAN, No— 

Mr. PLATT. The bank can increase its cash by rediscounting 
notes, if it desires to do so. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Well, for $100,000 demand deposits it will be 


Under what circumstances may it call upon 
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Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It can do that with deposits of 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ox, 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire how many other Membex 
to speak on this particular provision? 

Mr. CANNON. I would like about five minu es 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest hoy 
the chairman of the committee that while I do not cdi 
speak there are a great many inquiries which gentleny 
like to propound. an 

Mr. GLASS. Only three have indieated their desire i: 
What I am trying to do is 

Mr. TOWNER. This is my thought, Mr. Chairmay 
we only give them five minutes’ time gentlemen might. }yo<) 
to ask questions and use up that small amount of time. _ 

Mr. GLASS. I do not object to an extension of tin) 
want to get approximately some estimate of how my: 
time will be consumed on this section, which seems (, 
only controverted section. 

Mr, MADDEN. I think I would like about five mini; 
possibly, if my statement might meet with favor, five mij): 
additional. en 

Mr. STAFFORD. 





» but j 


Mr. Chairman, say 20 minutes on this 
Mr. McFADDEN,. Mr. Chairman, I desire about 10. jyiny;o 
Mr. STAFFORD. Make it half an hour on this side. Jo; , 

suggest to the gentleman. 

Mr. GLASS. I will let it run, then, for a while. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to proceod { 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylv:ni: 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there oli, 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask ypayj- 
mous consent to modify my amendment to this section by insert 
ing the word “ six” in place of the word “ five,” thus ehanei; 
the proposed reserve to 6 per cent instead of 5 per cent, 9 pro- 
vided for in my previous amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyanin 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there olyje 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of the 
proposed amendments to the Federal reserve act now under co 
sideration, I have no desire to impede or interfere with tl 
adoption of most of the amendments herewith proposed. I hay 
offered an amendment to paragraph (a) of section 19, on page 6 
of the bill, regarding the reserve requirements of what is com 
monly termed “ country banks.” 

This amendment which I have offered places the reser 
requirements at 6 per cent of the aggregate amount of their 
demand deposits and 3 per cent of their time deposits, and is 1 
per cent less than is proposed by the Federal Reserve Bosrd 
but which conforms to the provisions in the bill which is uo 
in committee in the Senate. 

I believe that a 6 per cent reserve is all that should be required 
of these country banks. It might be argued in this connect 
that in case of stress or a straining of general financial co 
tions the burden of relief to be afforded by the Federal [esery: 
System is to be had through the discounting of comierci: 
paper, and the iarge bulk of commercial paper is availa) 
and held by banks in reserve and central reserve citi Te 
cause of this fact these banks should carry the larger 
to take care of these emergencies, as the country banks |) 
smaller quantity of paper subject to rediscount than these}! 
which are located in central and central reserve citivs. 1) 
too, another argument in favor of this smaller amount of reser: 
requirement is the question of the ability of these country bs 
to make a reasonable amount of earnings, The earnings of tics 
country banks have been seriously reduced during the |i! 
years, and that is causing these banks considerable concer’! 
This lessening of their earning ability has come about th 
the following causes: Competition, legislation, and resul:' 

On the question of competition, a serious question «rise 
my mind as to whether any State bank or trust compa! lh 
right to enter the Federal Reserve System, which is 2 counner 
cial system pure and simple, created for the purpose of hancun= 
the commercial transactions in the United States, ani | %) 
there is a serious question in my mind whether or not Sh" 
banks and trust companies doing the kind of business ')0) 
with the kind of assets they possess, their investmen!s )""- 
mostly made in paper representing a fixed asset, or ° *\" 
paper, paper which does not liquidate itself readily, and con" 
under the Federal reserve act this class of paper is nol 8" 
should not be subject to rediscount. Many of these bank s arew 
that the class of securities they hold is as good, if not 
as the basis of security back of the issuance of Feder! es 
notes under the rediscounting privilege afforded by the Federa 
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Reserve System, as is the kind of paper that is legally subject 


to rediscount by these banks, namely, commercial paper. It 
ore is n serious thing in my mind whether any of these 


ote which are earrying these kinds of investments should be 
permitted to enter the Federal Reserve System, as I think the 
Federal Reserve System should adhere strictly to commercial 
transactions and be Kept in a liquid condition at all times ; and 
fixed investments must not be made liquid unless you want 
inflation 

\ keen competition has developed in this country between the 


State banks and trust companies and the members of the I’ed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The State banks and trust companies, through favorable State 
legislation, have not been slow to complete, and, because of their 
broad charter rights, have in their operation deprived the 
national banks of a large part of the commercial business of 
the United States. These institutions were created originally 
as trustees to act in a fiduciary capacity to receive and admin- 
ister inactive accounts, the placing of investments, and so forth, 
a kind of business that never was intended to be commercial. 
These institutions have commercialized their trust-company 
husiness, and I believe their proper functions still lie along these 
more conservative lines, and the commercial business they are 
now doing should be done by the member banks in the Federal 
teserve System. If this commercial business were transferred 
to the Federal Reserve System there would be no question but 
that the Federal Reserve System would then be in a position 
to handle all of the commercial necessities of the country, as it 
would thus provide sufficient reserves and assets to permit of 
the rediscounting of sufficient paper to cover any emergency 
which might arise in this country because of commercial activi- 
ties. Hither this must be done or some plan must be devised to 
compel all of the banks of the United States to come under Fed- 
eral control and supervision, or else the one-third banking power 
of the United States, as now represented by the Federal Re- 
serve System, will have the burden of carrying the full stress 
of the commercial financial requirements in case of a crisis. 

This act provides for mobilization of some $400,000,000 of gold 
into the 12 Federal reserve banks. This is done because the gold 
thus mobilized in this central reservoir will provide for an 
expansion in the way of rediscounts at the rate of $2.50 for 
every $1 of gold reserve. 

I seriously question whether it is right to burden these coun- 
try banks and other members of the Federal Reserve System 
with the full burden of carrying reserve requirements to take 
care of the entire banking situation in the United States, and | 
I contend that if they do so they are standing an improper 
share of maintaining the stability of all the banks in the United 
States, 

The Federal Reserve Board, realizing fully the stress and re- 
sponsibility imposed on the Federal Reserve System, are offer- 
ing every inducement possible, consistent with their views, 
for the entry of the State banks and trust companies into the 
system. They are trying in every way possible to remove the 
objections which these institutions have to the entry into the 
system. 

I seriously question whether the Federal Reserve Board will 
be able to remove all of these objections unless they make some 
very drastic changes. Not only the member banks, but the 
State banks and trust companies, criticize certain features of the 
Federal reserve act; and it is well known that the member 
banks are chaffing under the law and the responsibilities and 
loss of sources of profit which the law now imposes. 

_ The question of the political control of the Federal Reserve | 
System is always manifest. The criticism of the domination 
and centralization under the rulings an administration of the 
Federal Reserve Board are also pointed out as one of the op- 
posing features. Many students, bankers, and business men be- 
lieve that the regulation of the entire Federal Reserve System 
should be in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board, and that 
all tinge of polities should be removed therefrom, and that the 
board should be purely a nonpartisan board and that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should not be ex officio chairman of the 
board and the Comptroller of the Currency should be subser- 

vient to the board. 
Tam simply attempting to point out here some of the objec- 
ong I think, from my knowledge of the situation, must 
. inoved before any of the banks now outside of the Federal 

€serve System will voluntarily enter therein. 

ae aaa of profit which the country banks have been de- 
profit the a be summarized as follows: Loss of former 
of tate of in circulation privilege; loss of exchange; increase 
State inetienminan paid on deposits because of competition with 
nities th utions and granting of charters to banks in commu- 
S Uiat are already properly and efficiently served by banks 
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already established; increased cost of operation of institutions 
because of requirements in regard to reports, taxes, and so 
forth, to both State and National Governments. 

In many instances to-day the net profits of many country 
banks have been so reduced that they are not able to pay a 
reasonable dividend or place a proper amount of surplus to pro- 
tect the bank’s depositors or stockholders against possible loss 
on account of bad debts being incurred. | Applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for a minute in order that 1 
may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.}] The Chair 
none, 

Mr. GLASS. My colleague speaks of the decrease of earnings 
of the member banks of the Federal Reserve System. I eall 
his attention to the fact that the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for the last fiscal year showed that the earnings 
of the national banks of this country for the last fiscal year 
exceeded considerably the earnings of the national banks for 
the last 47 years. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I think the gentleman is correct in that, 
but I think he will also find the greater portion of those earn- 
ings are made by banks loeated in the large centers and that the 
small country bank, of which I am speaking, is having serious 
trouble along the earning line because of the very points L have 
mentioned. 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will examine the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency he will find that he gives increased 
earnings by States, and I think the gentleman will find, as 1 
think I have found upon examination, that the earnings of the 
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country banks keep quite abreast of the earnings of the banks 
in the largest centers. 

Another thing, I do not exactly recall the figures now, but 
there has been much said about the country banks not having 
available paper for rediscount. I recall that a kindred state- 
ment was made when the Federal reserve bill was in process of 
consideration before the committee, and IL obtained figures upon 
that proposition, It appeared that the country banks—that 
the banks outside of the reserve and centralized reserve cities 
of the Middle West alone—had $236,000,000 of paper available 
for rediscount at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. GLASS. I will add that the earnings for the last fiscal 
year were 8.76 per cent on capital and surplus, which makes 
over 14 per cent on capitalization alone. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is that the net earnings or gross 
earnings? 

Mr. GLASS. Net earnings. 

Mr. PHELAN, If I may have just a minute, they paid divi- 
dends amounting to 10.76 per cent on their capital during the 
past year, and that amounts to 6.38 per cent on their capital and 
surplus combined. You can not say they have not any money. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest, especially to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. McFappen]. It is impossible to talk much, 
even if I knew 10 times what I do about banking, and it is 
impossible to say much in five minutes; and I suppose IL will 
not say much. But I just want to make a statement. You 
may take great quantities of bankers, and if you size them 
up now on this regional system, the member banks, you will 
find in the country outside of the great coramercial centers ana 


is, 


the great industrial centers, that 95 per cent, if they are 
profane, violate the commandments in talking about this sys 
tem. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] nt 


a former sitting said, when it was stated that the country banks 
did not have paper that met the law for rediscounting, “ Oh, 
well, they ought to have paper or go out of business.” 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield? If he refers to 
me, I want to say that I did not make any such statement us 
that. 

Mr. CANNON. It was that in substance, as I recollect it. 

Mr. PHELAN, I said if they are doing business in the 
right way they will have that kind of paper, and I will stand 
by that statement. That is no criticism at all, but is a matter 
of fact. 

Mr. CANNON. By doing business in the right way they will 
have the right kind of paper. Now, then, there was a Staite 
bankers’ meeting in my little city last year. I went around, 
when the eating time came, to a banquet. There were 400 or 
500 bankers there, and I talked a little while. I do not know 
that I talked with much sense, probably not, or with great 
information, but as I talked I looked around over that audience, 
There were a few bankers there from the larger cities. I said, 
“T ask you bankers here now, every ove of you, who indorse 
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this system 9s now provided by law to rise.” I looked around 
and there was not a soul rose. Now, that is the way they 
look at it. It is not a popular system with the country banks. 
Now, Why? First, they have not the commercial paper. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes, 

Mr. HARDY. I wish to state to the gentleman that shortly 
after the organization of this system two or three of the banks 
in my town in order to secure accommodations from the Federal 
reserves sent up here, and one of them got $88,000 and another 
got $44,000, and the Comptroller of the Currency said in a 
public statement that the banks of Texas could have gotten 
many millions. 

Mr, CANNON, 

Mr. HARDY. 





What is the gentleman’s city? 
Corsicana, Tex. 

Mr. CANNON, What paper did they have? 

Mr. HARDY. I only know that they wrote me they sent paper 
eligible for rediscount. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; and it was cotton paper. 
we do not raise cotton up in Illinois. 

Mr. HARDY. Pardon me but I do not think it was cotton 
paper, because it was too early. 

Mr. CANNON. I am speaking whereof I know. You may. 
take the average country bank—and I speak for the Middle 
West—and it does not have the paper that will rediscount. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Unless I can have a little more time I will 
not yield to the gentleman. I will yield if I may have more 
time, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield for a question. 

fir. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Tilinois if cattle paper and corn and wheat paper is not 
rediscountable at these banks, and that we have an abundance 
of it in your district and in mine? 

Mr. CANNON. Corn paper and cattle paper and wheat paper 
we have not to any considerable extent. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It is ali the kind we have, I 
will say to the gentleman, 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; it is not all the kind we have. Now. 
then, the farmer in the main is a depositor; he used to be a 
borrower. 

It is the business man in the village that is the borrower very 
largely, and he does not make paper that passes muster. It is 
not commercial paper. 

Mr. SFEPHENS of Nebraska. Why not? 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman asks, “ Why not 
expects to renew it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. TOWNER. 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
it will increase the popylarity of this system when the declared 
object, as stated here in this report, is that the principal pur- 
pose of the proposed change, referring to this reserve provision, 
is to increase the gold holdings of the Federal Reserve System? 
And then the statement is made that it would add approximately 
$300,000,000 of gold to the present holdings of the Federal re- 
serve banks. In other words, it would take the gold from the 
member banks and transfer it to the Federal reserve banks for 
the purpose of transferring it across the seas. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman why 
he did not read the succeeding sentence to show what would be 
the effect on the commerce of this country by that proposed 
concentration? ; 

Mr. TOWNER. T am asking what effeet this will have upon 
the people of the country in regard to the pepularity of this 
system. I have no controversy with the gentleman on the reserve 
bank system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IHinois [Mr. Cannon] 
has the floor. 

Mr. CANNON, Now, Mr. Chairman, this is the condition: 
The country banks with their reserve deposits in the regional 
lbank—I am speaking now of the member banks—get no interest. 
They get uneasy once in a while when the regional bank pro- 
poses, as they did a few months ago, that they were going to 
inaugurate a system that would compel these country banks, 


Now, 


> 9 
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Because he 


I would like to have five minutes if I yield. 
They will give it to you. Will the gentleman 
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which were driven into this system, on penalty of passing 
their charters, to do all their collection business for nothin, 
and so on, and soon. Why, the gentleman from North ('s»..;,.. 
[Mr. KrrcH1n] issued a statement to the effect that if the. ;, 
fected that system it would put the Democratic Party < 
power. . 

Let me suggest that the bank on its deposits receives y., , 
terest, and I know from a number of banks in my regiony ;)\.; I 
am familiar with that they keep and have kept for 9 \ 
longer—two years for that matter—from 25 to 40 and 
cent of availuble means that are not earning. Now they joop 
a considerable portion of those deposits with their large sons. 
in the cities.. They get 2 per cent interest. You do not co: «, 
interést' from the regional bank. But this great multity. of 
country banks furnishes, with the reserves deposite:| in the 
regional bank, the capital, without interest and without « 
sation, for the benefit of whom? 
of the great commercial centers. 

Well, you may say, suppose you get “tight up.” What ar ou 
going to do? I will tell you what we did do in 1907, We ‘eo; 
“tight up” because our depositors in Chicago and New \ 
and Philadelphia could not get currency. Why? Becatse they 
said you could not pay it all at once, and they issued clesy 
house certificates, and any relief that we got for our coun 
banks was through our correspondents, with whom we yc 
posits, by taking out full cireulation, they furnishing the se- 
curities, and thereby to a considerable extent we got the ) 
that the city banks owed us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I would like to have a little more time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's tine 
be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks wnan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended five minutes. Is there objeetion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, I wish the Chair would try 
secure a little order. The gentleman has too much competition 
on the floor right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like again to request 
Members to cease from conversation, and the Chair 
again admonish the galleries to cease conversation. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that it i 
the fault of the galleries. I am not complaining of the men 
bership of the House. I do not care to use the additional five 
minutes, because evidently the House does not desire to lear 
and pursue the proposition. I do not complain. I am a Mem. 
ber of the House, and ordinarily when I talk I manage to lave 
something of interest in view to command attention, but it does 
not seem that I have now on this subject. I am not complain- 
ing or criticizing. [Applause and cries of “Go on!"| I sxy 
I am not complaining or criticizing. When I am listening | 
suppose I do some talking myself when other gentlemen are ad 
dressing the House. [Laughter.] 

Now, I am not here to say that this system is not useful, but 
I am here to say that to make it useful the great number of 
country banks, that are compelled to make their deposits wit! 
out interest, furnish a large part and a larger part of the 
capital to support that system, and they get no adequate col 
pensation. They are driven now, if they do any business at all, 
to keep the larger part of their deposits as they kept them prior 
to the original bank legislation, with banks like the Cll 
National, the First National, or the Commercial National. © 
Chicago, because, paying as they do, some of them 3 per cen! 
interest in competition with the State banks, they car 
afford to deposit any more than they are obliged to wil! the 
regional bank without imterest, beenuse there is a loss. | 
therefore they utilize the larger banks that are solvent. 

Now, I would like to see this law amended by the peopic 
do the large business in the great centers, the great industri’ 
and commercial centers. If they want, for their protection an 
to carry on their business, to have this system, they should pay 
more to have it than they are paying. z 

I want to make one further statement: Most of tlie ©! 
banks now have full circulation. If they would retire frou) 
system, they would have to take eare of that circulation. 00" 
they would retire by the wholesale, your 2 per cent bons \°" 
go to 80 or 75. And what keeps them in is not a «desire | - 
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they would go out by the wholesale, having to sel! 
to redeem their circulation. 

Now I expect this sounds like nonsense to many & 
who are financial and banking experts. I am only telline ' 
you as I see it and as I hear it from my country bank constitu 
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and I think what is true with me is true with the Middle 


pe with nine-tenths of the eountry banks. [Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. OLNEY having taken 


the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
hy Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 
~ -oereod to the reports of the committees of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to bills of the following titles : 
“FLR.13. An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other pur- 
oses: ant 
oe An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
end for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WINGO and Mr. NORTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
from Arkansas [Mr. Wineo], a member of the committee. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 

I hate to interrupt my colleague, but it is neces- 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


had 


Mr. GLASS. 

Mr. WINGO. 

Mr. GLASS. 
sary to do so. 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the ehair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3673 
to amend the Federal reserve act and had come to no resolution 


thereon. 


TELEGRAM FROM THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF ROUMANIA (H. DOC, 
NO. 121). 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a tele- 
gram, in French, received from the Chamber of Deputies of 
Roumania, and wiil ask the gentleman from Louisiana, Gen. 
LsrorINAL, to read it to the House. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL read the telegram, as follows: 

JAssy, May 5, 1917. 


To the SprakeR AND MEMBERS OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. @.: 


La Chambre des Députés de Roumanie se réunissant pour la _ pre- 
mitre fois aprés la déclaration de guerre faite par la grande République 
Amérieaine a l’Allemagne, s’empresse d’expresser a ses réprésentants 
ses félicitations les plus chalenreuses d’avoir accompli cet acte décisif, 
qui sera un puissant reconfort pour tous ceux qui sont engagés dans 
i lutte avee les empires de l'Europe centrale, dans les heures tragiques 
quelle traverse la Roumanie voit ses espérarces s’affermir, et ne doute 
pas que les efferts de tous les peuples democratiques débarrassent le 
monde des étreintes du militarisme allemand dans la lutte que nous 
soutenons poursuivons ta libération de nos fréres oprimés qui sont 
sous le jour de l’Autriche-Hongrie, et nous sommes fiers de participer 
en méme temps aux nebles buts des grandes nations qui veulent assurer 


a . —— des peuples le respect de la dignité Roumaine du droit 
et de la justice. 


VAGA MONTZUN, 
President de la Chambre des Députes de Roumanie, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illionis [Mr. McCor- 
ick] has made a translation of this telegram, which will be 
icorporated in the Recorp. 

rhe translation of the foregoing telegram is as follows: 


0 the SPEAKER AND MEMBERS OF THE House of REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. @.: 


. rhe Roumanian Chamber of Deputies, meeting for the first time since 
pv” declaration of war of the Great American Republic with Germany, 
ae to express to the Representatives of the American House its 
a congratulations on their having taken this decisive action, 
a ‘ch will be a powerful reinforcement to all those who are engaged in 
. with the central empires of Europe. 
homeo’ trasic hours through which she is passing Roumania sees her 
a * ‘onirmed and cherishes no doubt that the democratic peopies 
witches the world; of the yoke of German militarism. In the struggle 
,. , We are waging we see the liberation of our oppressed brothers 


wie 3 
en ie yoke of Austria-Hungary, and at the same time we are 
with the sot® the purposes of the great nations which wish to assure, 


right, an I yet of the peoples, respect for the dignity of Roumania, 
ght, and justice, 


VAGA MONTZUN, 
President Chamber of Deputies of Roumania. 
Mr. Speaker, should not the message from the 
tho (nwt Deputies, which has just been read, be referred to 
te Committee on Foreign Affairs? 


Mr. MANN, 
Chamber 


The SPW ic 
mn SPEAKER, It should. The telegram and the accom- 
Forel 's translation are ordered referred to the Committee on 


sn Affairs and printed. 
RECEPTION OF BRITISH COMMISSION. 


a Be EAKER, The Chair appoints as a committee to escort 
nen it sh commissioners to the floor of the House the gentle- 
om Virginia, Mr. FLoop; the gentleman from Maryland, 
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Mr. Linruicum; the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Goopwtn; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper; and, in the absence 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Porrer, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Rocers, the next ranking mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, he appoints the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Temprr. The committee 
will proceed to the Speaker’s room, and, in accordance with 
the previous order, the House will stand in for 30 
minutes, 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess. 

The President of the United States entered the Executive 
gallery of the House and was greeted with prolonged applause 
and cheers. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States were seated in front of the Speaker’s 
rostrum. 

At 12 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m., the commissioners of the 
xwovernment of Great Britain to the Government of the United 
States, the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, principal British 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; Gen. G. T. M. Bridges. of 
the British Army ; Admiral Sir Dudley R. S. De Chair, K. C. B., 
of the British Navy; Fleet Paymaster V. A. Lawford, D. S. 
O. R. N.; Lord Cunliffe, governor of the Bank of England: Mr. 
Ian Malcolm, M. P.; and Maj. Spender-Clay, M. P., British gen- 
eral staff, escorted by Mr. Fioop, Mr. Linruicum, Mr. Goopwtn 
of Arkansas, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, and Mr. Tempter, entered 
the Hall ef the House, accompanied by Sir Cecil Arthur Spring- 
Rice, the British ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
accredited to the United States, aids of the British officers, and 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, of the Department of State. The distinguished visitors 
were escorted to the Speaker’s rostrum amid prolonged ap- 
plause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I present to you the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, prin- 
cipal British secretary of state for foreign affairs. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 


recess 


REMARKS OF RIGHT HON. ARTHUR &. BALFOUR. 
Mr. Batrour. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 


House of Representatives, will you permit me, on behalf of my 
friends and myself, to offer you my deepest and sincerest thanks 
for the rare and valued honor which you have done us by re- 
ceiving us here to-day? We all feel the greatness of this honor, 
but I think to none of us can it come home so closely as to one 
who, like myself, has been for 43 years in the service of a free 
assembly like your own. I rejoice to think that a member—a 
very old member, I am sorry to say—of the British House of 
Commons has been received here to-day by this great sister 
assembly with such kindness as you have shown to me and to 
my friends. [Applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, these two assemblies are the greatest 
and the oldest of the free assemblies now governing great na- 
tions in the world. The history indeed of the two is very 
different. The beginnings of the British House of Commons 
go back to a dim historic past, and its full rights and status 
have only: been conquered and permanently secured after cen- 
turies of political struggle. Your fate has been a happier one. 
You were called into existence at a much later stage of social 
development. You came into being complete and perfected and 
all your powers determined, and your place in the Constitution 
secured beyond chance of revolution; but, though the history 
of these two great assemblies is different, each of them repre- 
sents the great democratic principle to which we look forward 
as the security for the future peace of the world. ,;Applause. | 
All of the free assemblies now to be found governing the great 
nations of the earth have been modeled either upon your prac- 
tice or upon ours, or upon both combined. 

Mr. Speaker, the compliment paid to the mission from Great 
Britain by such an assembly and upon such an occasion is one 
not one of us is ever likely to forget, but there is something, 
after all, even deeper and more significant in the circumstances 
under which I now have the honor to address you, than any 
which arise out of the interchange of courtesies, however sin- 
cere, between two great and friendly nations. We all, I think. 
feel instinctively that this is one of the great moments in the 
history of the world and that what is now happening on hoth 
sides of the Atlantic represents the drawing together of great 
and free peoples for mutual protection against the aggression 
of. military despotism. [Prolonged applause and cheers. | 

I am not one of those and none cf you are among these who 
are such bad democrats as to say that democracies make ho 
mistakes. All free assemblies Lave made blunders; sometines 


they have committed crimes. Why is it, then, that we look for- 
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ward to the spread of free institutions throughout the world, Accordingly the House resolved itself into the 
and especially among our present enemies, as one of the greatest | of the Whole House on the state of the Union for Py 
guaranties of the future peace of the world? I will tell you, | consideration of the bill H. R. 3673, with Mr. F 
gentlemen, how it seems to me. It is quite true that the people | chair. rs 

ie and the representatives of the people may be betrayed by some The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Commi: : 
momentary gust of passion into a policy which they ultimately | Whole House on the state of the Union for eae: ae 
deplore, but it is only a military despotism of the German type | eration of the bill H. R. 3673, the title of whict i ae 
which can, through generations if need be, pursue steadily, re- | report. ; » the Clerk 
morselessly, unscrupulously, the appalling object of dominating The Clerk read as follows: 
the civilization of mankind. [Applause.] And mark you, this 
evil, this menace under which we are now suffering, is not one A bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved December 23. 19) 


; : : known as the Federal reserve act, as ame > ac . 
which diminishes with the growth of knowledge and the progress | 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3. 1915, and Bentemkns a tog Ausust 4 
, ’ ’ Jib, 


of material civilization, but on the contrary it increases with . " 

them. When I was young we used to flatter ourselves that prog- The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose the ventjo) 

ress inevitably meant peace, and that growth of knowledge was | from Arkansas [Mr. W1NGo] was occupying the floor anq | 

always accompanied, as its natural fruit, by the growth of good | two minutes of time remaining. : 
will among the nations of the earth. Unhappily we know bet- Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 1) 
ter now, and we know there is such a thing in the world as a | the gentleman from Arkansas may proceed for 10 minutes. 
power which can with unvarying persistency focus all the re- The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of t] 


sources of knowledge and of civilization into the one great | gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.}] The Chair - i 
task of making itself the morai and material master of the | none. " 
world. It is against that danger that we, the free peoples of Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committe 
' western civilization, have banded ourselves together. [Ap-| J do not pretend to be a banking and currency expert, and nat 
plause.] It is in that great cause that we are going to fight | rally dislike to differ with the distinguished gentleman fro: 
and are now fighting this very moment side by side. [Ap-| I}linois [Mr. CaNNoN]. However, I will say to the gentlemay 
plause.] Tn that cause we shall surely conquer [applause], and | that he is the first man I have seen since the enactment of th 
our children will look back to this fatefull date as the cne day Federal reserve act entering the lists as a champion of the con 
from which democracies can feel secure that their progress, try bank, and yet at the same time frankly advocates the ret = 
their civilization, their rivalry, if need be, will be conducted, | to the old banking and currency system which produced the 
not on German lines, but in that friendly and Christian spirit | panic of 1907, to which he referred. Every argument th: 
which really befits the age in which we live. : has offered, and that has been offered during this debate, agaiy 
Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I beg most sincerely to | the.pending bill was heard upon this floor in criticisin of t/ 
repeat again how heartily I thank you for the cordial welcome Federal reserve act when it was being considered by this House 
which you have given us to-day, and to repeat my profound sense | Jt seems that there are some gentlemen in this House. as wo, 
of the significance of this unique meeting. [Great applause. ] as some bankers of this country, who have not yet caucht th 
The members of the English commission took their places at | philosophy of the Federal Reserve System or see only the jis 
the right of the Speaker's rostrum and the Members of the | takes in its administration made by the Federal Reserve Boar 
House were presented to them, the President of the United | and overlook the benefits of the system, who are yet blind to 1! 





States accompanying the Members. reasons of the panic of 1907 and the panies that preceded thy: 
The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall] one. There are yet some gentlemen in this House, and sv 
of the House. bankers in this country, who measure everything connecte: 

AFTER THE RECESS. with banking and currency by the dividends that the banker gets 
The recess having expired, the House was called to order by | and exclude from consideration the protection and facilities 
the Speaker. which the Federal Reserve System affords the banker and t! 
PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS DURING RECESS. protection and benefits that it affords the public. 


Mr. Chairman, those who framed the Federal reserve ; 
did not do so with the view solely of providing dividends fi 
the banks of this country, but the larger object back of tl 
Federal reserve act was to furnish an elastic currency th: 
would meet the expanding and seusonal needs of the com 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural activities of the Nati 
and avoid the losses suffered both by the banks and the peopl 
from the panics that were the natural, logical results of our o 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
proceedings had in the Hall of the House to-day during the 
recess may be published in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings had during the recess in the 
Hall of the House be printed in the CoNGRESsSIONAL REcorD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, banking and currency system. There may be some bankers 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker—— who decline to carry burglary insurance because they do lot 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from | receive direct dividends upon the premiums they piy. 
Massachusetts rise? Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I desire to ask unanimous consent to ex- Mr. WINGO. I would rather not yield until I have finishe 
tend my remarks by printing a telegram from an organization | my statement; but as the gentleman has interrupted ie, I \ 
in Westfield, Mass. yield now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? [After Mr. MEEKER. Is it not true that the Secretary of ! 
a pause.| The Chair hears none, Treasury stated that the Federal Reserve System had notin 

The telegram referred to is as follows: to do with the relieving of the panic of 1907? 

WESTFIELD, MASS., May 3, 1917, Mr. WINGO. I leave the gentleman with the Secretary | 
Hom. ALLBY TUBARW Ak, the Treasury. I have never heard him say that and do not | 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Bohemians of Westfield, Mass., assembled at a mass meet- : en Ne te a 9 
ing in the Bohemian Hall May 3, 1917, have adopted the following | ment by him, because the Federal reserve act was li! ays 
resolution : until several years after the panic of 1907. I have never bev 
“Whereas the United States of America is engaged in a war the ulti- | jt questioned before by any man that the reasons for the ~ 

mate object of which is the permanent establishment of the prin-| 4¢ 4907 were those given by the gentleman from Illinois [M 


lieve he said it, as there would be no reason for sucl a st 


ete 


ciple of true democracy among the civilized nations of the world; and : 2 > alements that 
“Whereas true principles are those for which the Bohemian people | CANNON] a moment ago. Let us briefly state the clement a 
have always been striving: Therefore be it entered into and precipitated that panic. It is a strange lv 
“Resqived, That we hereby solemnly declare our hearty, undivided though nevertheless true, that the panic of 1907 came at 
loyalty to the Govermnent of the United States of America; that we time of the country’s greatest prosperity. Under the law the 


ape - willing services s ¢ . 
Soikennest uae on oe to this country wherever and whenever the banks of the country. are divided into three classes 
Ma, “nae d years = canes of Legend pao anne oe banks, reserve city banks, and central reserve '') sate 

e President of the United States, the governor of the Commonwealt t * ° 3 W quired to Reet 
of Massachusetts, as well as-our Representatives in Congress and the | UNder the old law the country banks were requir . 


cout 


banks 


State legislature.” certain portion of their reserves on deposit with a" — : 
WILLIAM Kopena, bank in one of the reserve cities. The banks of tle resc™ 

Chairman of the Meeting. | cities, in turn, were required to keep one-half of ther 

AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. - | serves on deposit with an appreved bank in one of the be 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | central reserve cities, the greatest of which wa- New ve af 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of | Without stopping to go into detail, it is a fact adi os the 


the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 3673. that under that system of reserves the reserve mone ao 
The motion was agreed to. country was pyramided, and a large volume of it found 1s 5% 











191%. 
-ilkennien 

the banks of the city of New York. These banks were pay- 
a -9o yer cent interest on these reserves, and naturally they 
pe fo have some returns on them, to which they had a 


sieht: and in order to get these returns they loaned out these 
reserves upon the only security with which they were familiar— 
that is, investment and speculative securities that were being 
Jeait in on the stock exchange of New York. Each year these 
New York banks gradually loaned out these reserves to a 
~roater extent, and finally in 1907 the crash came. 

“rhe gentleman will recall that at that time the country was 
in a prosperous condition, that we had bumper crops. and that 
the mills of the country were running ata greater capacity than 
they had ever run before. This very prosperity had caused a 
rising and an active market in the speculative securities upon 
which the New York banks had loaned these reserves, and 
naturally there was a great demand for this reserve money, and 
the loans of this character had a larger and greater volume than 
ever before. Bumper crops were being harvested, and in order 
to provide funds and credits for the harvesting of these greut 
crops the country banks began to call in their reserves and ask 
for greater accommodations from the New York banks in a 
volume greater than their ordinary seasonal demands. What 
happened? The demands of the country banks occasioned by the 
prosperity of the country were greater than the New “ork banks 
could meet, and in order to get the funds with which to meet 
these demands these banks commenced calling these speculative 
eall loans, and this caused a dumping of securities on the stock 
exchange market and resulted in the panic. In other words, the 
very prosperity of the country precipitated the panic. I- say 
precipitated the panic, but of course it did not cause it. The 
underlying cause was the unsafe system that was in effect and 
made such conditions possible. What was the result? When 
the country banks ealled upon their correspondents in New 
York and the other central reserves and reserve cities for their 
reserve money and for redisecount privileges neither were avail- 
able. And as the gentleman from Illinois well said, the banks 
told us that we could not get our money all at once. What was 
the need of the country? The bumper crops, the industrial 
prosperity, and the extraordinary activities and needs called for 
a greater volume of money, but instead of getting a greater 
volume of money to meet the seasonal and legitimate demands 
of the prosperity of the country the panic caused a shortage of 
current funds and caused great loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WINGO. That was the cause of the panic of 1907, and I 
do not think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], or any 
other gentleman who ‘studied ‘the question, will doubt it; and 
if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MrrKer] can get the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make a statement to the contrary, I shall 
be very much surprised. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us get back to the original proposition. 
The gentleman from Tilinois said he has been at these country 
bankers’ banquets and that they cuss the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and that in order to-express their real opinions about it I 
think he said he would have ‘to use unparliamentary language 
and violate some of the commandments. Oh, yes; I have read 
some of the speeches delivered at some of these same bankers’ 
banquets, and I suspect the gentleman from Illinois has fallen 
into the same error that some of the bankers did that he lis- 
tened to, and that is criticizing the system itself when really 
their only objection went to the administration of the system. 
But there are some bankers in this country who still long for a 
return to the old system, disastrous as it proved to be; but the 
a thing about some of these speeches at some of these 
oe is that in one breath they claim credit for the enact- 
sonal — Federal Reserve System, contending with great 
a rg Be thas they started the propaganda by which the bank- 
how th “ aoa ae system of the country was revised, anc tell 
ae ey ad to drive Congress into this reform, and yet in the 

Xt breath, as the gentleman from Illinois says, they condemn 
the system itself, 


“ WN EAR Will the gentleman yield? 

rvs oa . I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

first es - HART. The National Bankers’ Association, after 

indore ita oe this system, have wheeled into line and now 

Mr, Wine after year, do they not? 

of this oe ‘Oh, yes. The truth is, every intelligent banker 

banking seen recognized that it was necessary to revise the 

Dtite cheat. ‘jo ce ‘laws ‘of this country. There was no dis- 

Baukin ‘at. Dhe-opposition that they offered to us in the 
§ and Cutreney Committee.and to Members of Congress 
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was not for the purpose of preventing a revision of the banking 
and currency laws, but was for the purpose of trying to get some- 
thing put into the system to which they were not entitled, and 
they used their opposition to the revision itself purely as a lever. 

Mr. GLASS. I suggest to my colleague that if the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] had attended the banquets through- 
out the country of large commercial associations and large indus- 
trial associations, he would have heard only praise of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Mr. WINGO. That is true: and I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that in my eandid judgment—and I have talked 
to country bankers—-every day they are beginning more and 
more to understand the philosophy of the banking and currency 
system that is embodied in the Federal reserve act, and L ean- 
didly believe that when we enact this amendment it will enable 
a great many State banks to come in and ultimately the majority 
of the State banks will join the system. 

I admit there are some things in the bill that violate my 
ideas of what should be done, and there are some amendments 
I would like to have made to the bill, but I recognize that every 
amendment authorized in this act is in keeping with the funda- 
mental philosophy of the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to say to the gentleman that within the 
last 48 hours State banks and trust companies in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, representing resources of $75,000,000, have joined 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. WINGO. That is true. 
to discuss the reserves in detail. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that 90 per cent of the criti- 
cism of the country banks grows out of the fact that they are 
not allowed to charge for collections? 

Mr. WINGO. That is true; and I am in sympathy with the 
contention of the country banks that they should have the right 
to charge a reasonable legitimate exchange on collections to 
cover actual service rendered; but that is not in the bill. I 
offered such an amendment in the Committee on Banking and 
Curreney and reserved the right to vote for it should it be 
offered on the floor. It was offered in the committee, but the 
chairman ruled it out of order on this bill. 

Now, I want to discuss briefly the reserve question, because 
there seems to be a misunderstanding even among some Mem- 
bers of the House as to what reserves are. I want to state 
what constitutes reserve money, what the reserve requirements 
were under the old law, what the reserve requirements are un- 
der the present law, and what the reserve requirements will be 
if this bill becomes a law. That is information which several 
gentlemen have asked me to give while discussing this bill. 
First, what do you mean by reserves? By that is meant that 
each bank must keep in reserve, unused, save in certain contin- 
gencies, a sum in lawful money equal to a certain percentage 
of its deposits. Second, what constitutes lawful money? By 
lawful money is meant legal-tender money. The principal laiw- 
ful money is gold coin, which, of course, is the basic money of 
the country; then the gold certificate, of which one class is 
payable to order ; then clearing-house certificates, United States 
notes, the Treasury notes of 1890, silver dollars, silver certifi- 
eates, and fractional coin. In addition to that, banks are per- 
mitted to count gold bullion hearing the assay stamp of the 
United States mint as reserve money. In passing it might be 
well to state the status of each kind of lawful money, which is 
as follows: 

Gold coin is legal tender at its nominal or face value in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, when the coin is not 
below the standard weight and limit of tolerance prescribed 
by law and when below such standard weight and limit of tol- 
eranee it is legal tender in proportion to its weight. Jeing 
standard money, gold coins are not redeemable. 

Gold certificates are not legal tender but are receivable for 
all public dues, and when so received may be reissued ; and they 
may be held by Federal reserve and national banks as lawful 
reserve. Gold certificates are receipts for actual deposits of gold 
in the Treasury and are redeemable in gold coin by the Treas- 
urer and all assistant treasurers of the United States. 

Standard silver dollars are legal tender at their nominal or 
face value in payment of all debts, public and private, without 
regard to the amount, except where otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated in the eontract. Being standard money, standard silver 
dollars are not redeemable. 

Silver certificates are not legal tender, but, like gold certifi- 
cates, they are receivable: for all public dues, and when #0 


Now, before I conclude I want 
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received may be reissued; and they may be held by Federal 
reserve and national banks as lawful reserve. Silver certifi- 
cates are receipts for actual deposits of standard silver dol- 
lars in the Treasury and are redeemable in such dollars only. 

Treasury notes of the act of July 14, 1890, are legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract. They are redeemable in 
United States gold coin or in standard silver dollars at the 
option of the holder by the Treasurer and all assistant treas- 
urers of the United States. When received by the Treasurer 
they are cancelled and replaced by silver certificates. 

United States notes (also known as “ green backs” and 
“legal tenders’) are legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt. Upon the resumption of specie payments, January 1, 
1879, these notes were accepted in payment of customs dues 
and have been freely received on that account since, though 
the law has not been changed. They are redeemable in United 
States gold coin in any amount by the Treasurer or any assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States, and when received are 
reissued. 

Subsidiary silver coins are legal tender for amounts not 
exceeding $10 in any one payment. They may be presented in 
sums or multiples of $20 to the Treasurer or any assistant treas- 
urer of the United States for redemption or exchange into 
Jawful money. 

I might also, in passing, give the legal status os the Federal 
reserve notes and national bank notes, which is as follows: 

Federal reserve notes are not legal tender, but are receivable 
by the Government for all public dues, and are receivable on 
all accounts by all Federal reserve banks, national banks, and 
other banks members of the Federal Reserve System. They 
are redeemable in gold coin.of the United States by the Treas- 
urer, and in gold or lawful money by any Federal reserve 
bank. Federal reserve bank notes are identical in all their 
attributes with national bank notes. 

National bank notes are not legal tender, but are receivable 
for ail public dues except duties on imports, and may be paid 
out by the Government for all purposes except interest on the 
public debt and for redemption of national bank notes. They 
are redeemable in lawful money of the United States by the 
Treasurer, but not by the assistant treasurers, and are also 
redeemable at the bank of issue. 

Now, having stated what constitutes reserves and what 
moneys may be counted as reserves under the law, let us see 
what amount of reserves was required under the old law, the 
present law, and also under the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 





Mr. WINGO. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. WINGO. But, before I undertake to show the amounts 


of the different reserve requirements, it might be well to 
explain the different classifications of banks: National banks 
are divided into three classes—country banks, reserve city 
banks, and central reserve city banks. I will not stop to give 
the statutory definition of the different classes but will simply 
say that the country banks are the banks of the country towns; 
the reserve city banks ure the banks in the reserve cities, of 
which cities there are 52; the central reserve city banks are 
those banks in the three central reserve cities. Under the old 
law the country bank was required to keep a reserve of 15 per 
cent. Of that amount they were required to keep 6 per cent 
in their own vaults and 9 per cent in an approved bank in one 
of the reserve cities 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. They were allowed to keep in the reserve cities 
but were not required to. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; they were allowed to; and they could 
keep it at home, though they were required to keep as much as 
6 per cent in their own vaults. That is, three-fifths of the 
reserve might consist of bedances due the bank by approved 
banks in the reserve cities. 

Mr. PLATT. Sometimes they had one plan and sometimes 
another. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that is true, but I am trying to give the 
reserve requirements and the percentages and where such re- 
serves might be kept so that Members may have a clear idea 
of these requirements. 

The banks in the reserve cities had to keep on hand 25 per 
cent of the deposits, one-half of which they were required to 
keep in their own vaults, and the remainder they might have 
on depesit with approved banks in a central reserve city. The 
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banks in the central reserve cities were required to jc 
hand in lawful money 25 per cent of their deposits, se 

Having given the reserve requirements under the , 
us see what the reserve requirements of the preset Fea 
Reserve System are, It will be seen that by the Fed. ral < 
act we lower the reserve requirements consider: ably 
the present law, that is, the Federal Reserve System. ;) 
try banks are required to keep on hand as a reserve : i 
of lawful money equal to 12 per cent of their deposit Ort 
amount—I am giving you the figures as the law wil) }, it 
vember of this year, when the reserves are finally shit fted 1 
the new law. Of that 12 per cent they will then be ) 
keep at least 4 per cent in their own vaults, 5 per cen; 
Federal reserve bank, and the remaining 3 per cent 
their own vaults or in the Federal reserve bank. 

The reserve city banks under the present law 
to keep on hand as a reserve lawful money to an amount equal 
to 15 per cent of their deposits. Of this amount they ue ea 
quired to keep 5 per cert in their own vaults, 6 per cent th 
the Federal reserve bank, and 4 per cent they are permitte) + 
keep in their own vaults or with the Federal reserve pani. 

Under the present law banks of the central reserve citi, 
required to keep on hand in lawful money an amount ; 
18 per cen®of their deposits, of which 6 per cent must } 
in their own vaults, 7 per cent with the Federal reserye han 
and the remaining 5 per cent either in their own yiaults | 
the Federal reserve bank. 

Now, under the pending bill the country banks are reqyiped 
to keep a 7 per cent reserve, the reserve city banks a 10 jer 
reserve, and central reserve city banks a 13 per cent resery 
and in each instance these reserves must be kept w th t] 
Federal reserve bank. 

To recapitulate, under the old law the country banks were re- 
quired to keep 15 per cent reserves, under the present jay 
are required to keep 12 per cent reserves, and under the }) 
ing bill they would be required to keep only 7 per cent reserye 
Reserve city banks under the old law were required to kee) 2 
per cent reserves, under the present law they are required to 
keep 15 per cent reserves, while under the pending bil! they wi 
be required to keep only 10 per cent reserves. Centra! 
city banks under the old law were required to keep 25 per cent 
reserves; under the present law they are required to keep 
per cent reserves, while under the pending bill they wil! be re- 
quired to keep only 13 per cent reserves. 
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[At this point the committee rose, as the time had arrived wn- 
der the previous order of the House to receive the British com- 
mission. After the reception of the British commissio: 
the recess for that purpose, the House again resolved itse|! 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Un 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8678. After the 
Clerk of the House, by direction of the Chairman, had reported 
the bill, the following proceedings were then had:] 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose the gentiena 
from Arkansas [Mr. W1NGo] was occupying the floor, 
two minutes of time remaining. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arkansas may proceed for 10 minutes 

The CHAIRMAN. : Is there objection to the request of t 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the committee, but I shal! no 
of the time. I do not now recall exactly the point | \ 
eussing when the committee rose for the purpose of roc 
the British commission, but I think I had finished pit 
lation or a comparison of the reserves under the 0! 
present existing law, and what they would be und 
From what I stated ‘before the committee will uncers! 
we propose a further reduction of the reserves by revuc'= 
reserves to 7 per cent for the country banks, 10 per ©! 
reserve city banks, and 13 per cent for the central \ 
and this bill would require all of these reserves to | 
the Federal reserve bank of the district in which |): 
bank is located, and it is this requirement to whicl , 
has arisen. If those who oppose this requirement wit) co" 
the reserves required by this bill to be kept with | ¢ I 
reserve bank, with the reserve requirements of the “ be 
even with the present law, they will readily see tha: we &'" 
reduced materially the amount of money that }a''s a ieee 
quired to keep tied up in reserves. But it is contenu’ oat 
these reserves draw no interest. That is true, but wicer © 7s 
ing law after next November they would not be ) rmitter 
collect interest ; so, as a matter of fact, 
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this bill does not change 
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the law on that point.. Another objection that is offered to this 
hill ix that the banks are not required to keep any reserves at 
4)) iy their own vaults, The bill as originally written and pre- 
sa) to the Committee on Banking and Currency required the 
country banker to keep as till money an amount equal to 5 per 
cent of his deposits, but this provision was cut out in the Com- 
we on Banking and Currency because it was useless and 
mmnecessary and injected into the law an unheard of require- 

“ a without any necessity therefor, the committee recognizing 
cha feet that each banker of necessity will keep sufficient money 
ill to meet his current daily needs. The gentleman from 

York [Mr. Prarr] called attention to the great volume of 
~xe reserves now held by the banks of the country. That is 
hut it does not indicate what some gentlemen seem to 
hut to the practical man it indicates very clearly that the 

« of this country believe that it is necessary for them to 
higher reseryes than the law requires; so, as a matter of 
“we tind the banks imposing a greater burden upon them- 
Jves than the law places upon them. If they wish to carry 
ive reserves they may do so under this bill, the only com- 

yy requirements in it being that they must keep a certain 

nount of reserve funds with the Federal reserve bank. 

{nother objection is that while we reduce the total amount 
of reserves, the amount that is required to be kept with the 
Pederal reserve bank is a 2 per cent increase over the require- 
ments of the present law. Personally I have doubted the neces- 
sity for this increase, but the Federal Reserve Board and others, 
vho have eonsidered the quéstion, suggested a necessity which 
ppeals strongly to those who would recognize existing condi- 

jus with reference to our gold supply, and who see the neces- 
sity for its proper mobilization and governmental control over 

t. This bill, if enacted, will effect a mobilization of a greater 
volume of gold in the Federal reserve banks. It is thought that 
practically the entire increase in reserves will ultimately be 
i gold, and that by this increase the gold holdings of the Fed- 

rcserve banks will be increased to an estimated $354,000,000. 

- increased gold holdings by the Federal reserve banks will 
serve two purposes, Whether you agree that they are necessary 
for the safety of the country or not. One of these purposes 
will be that by this increased holding in gold the Federal re- 
erve banks will have a greater volume of gold for reserves 
against Mederal reserve note issues, and that by this the re- 
discount privileges of the Federal reserve banks combined will 
be increased to approximately $1,000,000,000. The other pur- 
pose to be served will be the mobilization of the gold of the 
country, or rather a controlling volume of it, in the hands of 
he Federal reserve banks, and these banks being under the 
control of a Government board the controlling volume of the 
country’s gold will thereby be placed under Government super- 
vision, and its outflow ean be directed along practical and neces- 
sury lines and so safeguarded as to protect the commerce and 
welfare of the entire country. You ask how this will be done? 

You ask what is the necessity of taking the gold away from the 
country banks and mobilizing it in the hands of the Federal re- 
serve banks? I in turn ask you what service is the gold now 
lying in the vaults of the country banks rendering to the Na- 
lon, to its banking system, or to its commerce? With the ex- 
ception ot the Pacific slope you do not have gold in ordinary 
irceuiation, 

The increase in the gold holdings of this country since the be- 
sinning of the war and its probable outflow at the conclusion 
of the war is a question that very properly gives serious con- 
rern hot only to the bankers of the country but also to every 
citizen of the country, because the handling of that gold all 
‘gree will affect the commerce and welfare of the country. One 
of the controlling forces of high prices is the increased volume 
of gold in the country. Since the beginning of this war the 
sold holdings of the United States have been so increased that 
ae country controls over one-third of the gold in the world. 

“ Want to control the outflow of that gold so it will go out for 
legitimate purposes and in such a way as to not unsettle busi- 
ress cud disturb the economic welfare of the Nation. 

Bs decd afraid of the outflow of gold if it goes out for legiti- 
td roe and in a steady, well-directed, and legitimate 
colnire: 4 wert we leave our surplus gold scattered over the 
ot ade, uae idle in the vaults of the different banks, then I 

Mand underage ae ean be exercised over it? Other nations 
thelees ine - to solve this problem, and we should profit by 
tales dhouaes We should not only profit by their experience, 
the ienamae 80 control our gold supply as to protect us against 
renthga tn a and preventive measures that other nations have 
Neate, eae ow is the outflow of gold controlled in England, 
wold fron wy aermany? If there is an extraordinary outflow of 
us Trot England in such an abnormal way and under condi- 
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tions that disturb trade and prices in the British Empire, the 
Bank of England raises the discount rate, checks the outflow, 
and reduces it to a normal, legitimate flow. In the other na- 
tions the same method is employed, and in each of these nations 
a controlling volume of their gold is under control. By mobiliz- 
ing the controlling volume of the gold of this country in the 
hands of the Federal reserve banks, the Federal Reserve Board 
can resort to the same measures that other countries resort to, 
if they attempt to draw from us our gold supply for other than 
legitimate normal actual needs. I will repeat that this gold 
question is one that causes deep concern to every thoughtful 
man. Since the beginning of the war every nation on earth has 
striven to mobilize its gold and gather from other nations what 
it could. The result of these efforts is that while the gold re 
serves of England and France and our other allies bave in 
creased by an estimated 18 per cent during the last three years, 
Germany, shut in as she is from the rest of the world, has in- 
creased her gold holdings to 115 per cent. That is significant, 
is it not? I will not undertake to burden the committee with a 
discussion of this significance, but I ask you if it is not well, in 
view of these facts, for this Nation to mobilize its gold, so as to 
have it under proper control? Any man who has studied the 
question knows that the fluctuation of gold is one of the greatest 
determining factors in the fluctuation of prices. If we do not 
prepare against the day that is coming, and our gold should be 
suddenly drawn from us, there necessarily will come a sudden 
contraction of credits, and with this contraction of credits and 
the industrial depression that would follow in this country, the 
country banker would be affected as deeply as any other class 
of citizens of this country, and for what reason, he has a vital 
interest and will benefit by the things that we seek to do by this 
bill. I believe that those who study the question recognize that 
their welfare is wrapped up in the general welfare, and will take 
the broader view, and will see that the reserve requirement of 
this bill, instead of being a hardship, is a security against wn- 
settled conditions, which if permitted to come by a sudden con- 
traction of their credit and currency the disaster would fall 
heavily upon them and their depositors. 

Mr. FESS. The balance of trade during the war has been so 
enormous that England could net control the flow of gold to 
this country. Now, in case after the war is over the balance 
of trade starts in the other direction instead of in this diree- 
tion, have we any power under this Federal reserve act to con- 
trol or to prevent it going out to setile balances? 

Mr. WINGO. Not for legitimate and proper purposes, such 
as in the settling of actual and usual balances growing out of 
trade transactions where we get value received together with 
profit. I am not one of those who are afraid of our gold going 
out as long as we get value received for it, and it goes out in 
such a normal legitimate way as not to cause a sudden contrac- 
tion of credits in this country. One way I will suggest to the 
gentleman by which we can contro! it is through the discount 
rate and by the establishment of branches of our Federal re- 
serve banks in foreign countries. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to say that the gentleman's statement 
that Germany had prevented the gold from going out of the 
country even at a time when she is under great stress is inter- 
esting to me. But is it not true that Germany has not been 
buying from other countries? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that is true, but I fear the gentleman did 
not get my point. In speaking of the mobilization of gold in 
the German Empire I referred to her governmentally controlled 
banking institutions, which have increased their gold holdings 
115 per cent since the war started, whereas the average increase 
of gold holdings of the controlled and central banks of the allies 
has been only about 18 per cent. I think the real reason for 
the normal increase of our allies has been that we have drained 
them of their gold in payment of supplies they have been buy- 
ing from us. In other words, we have taken this gold in the 
settlement of the balance of trade in our favor. 

Mr. FESS. What I wanted to ask was whether the gentle- 
man had looked into the fact as to how Great Britain could buy, 
say, $2,500,000,000 of products from us beyond what she sold 
and yet transfer to this country only about three-quarters of a 
billions dollars gold. How was that done? 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I shall not undertake to go into detail 
as to my opinion as to that, but let me suggest these facts 
to the gentleman for his reflection, and possibly he can answer 
his own question. Since the war started we have not only 
gotten from the rest of the world gold in great volume but 
we have also rebought a great volume of our securities that 
were held in England and France, so that these two items 
combined—that is, gold and our own securities which we have 
drawn from our allies—amount, according to one estimate 
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that I have seen, to over $5,000,000,000. Let me suggest that 
after the war is over and before we return to our relative 
positions eccupied by us commercially and financially before 
the war, the balance of trade against us must exceed 
$5,000,000,000, In other words, before we get back to the posi- 
tion that we oceupied relatively before the war, the balance 
of trade must go against us to a volume that we need not fear, 
and the only real fear is our gold supply will be drawn upon 
by the other nations not through the regular legitimate trade 
channels or in the settlement of commercial Dalances but by 
sudden movements caused by a manipulation of exchange, 
which would unsettle industrial conditions in this country, 
and which it is thought can be avoided by mobilizing our gold 
and directing its use at home and its outflow to other countries 
along legitimate lines. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that writers to-day contend 
that at the end of this war the nations now at war will make 
spasmodic efforts to recoup themselves with gold? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that necessarily will happen. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. About what proportion of American securities 
that have been held by the Governments of the allies has been 
mobilized and turned !n? 

Mr. WINGO. I regret that I can give the gentleman no 
estimate on that. But I wish to conclude, Mr. Chairman, be- 
eause I have taken more time than I intended. I wish to re- 
peat that the philosophy of the Federal Reserve System is not 
based solely upon its profit making. It was intended by the 
creation of that system primarily to prevent the recurring 
panie conditions that grew out of the old system of reserves 
and the unseen private control of the banking facilities of this 
country. In other words, it was intended that the Pederal 
reserve act should be what its name indicated—primarily a 
system for safeguarding, mobilizing, and directing along 
proper legitimate lines the bank reserves of the country; and 
those gentlemen who are opposed to requiring the member 
banks to keep their reserves with the Federal reserve banks 
wish to have the play Hamlet, with Hamlet left out. [Ap- 


plause. ] 
The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 








The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether I have any- 
thing of great value to contribute to the general knowledge on 
this question, but what I have to say shall be chiefly on the ques- 
tion of taking the reserves out of the member banks and putting 
them into the reserve banks, 

The doing of that ought not to create any uneasiness any- 
where, for these reasons: Those reserves will have to be main- 
tained somewhere, and the wisdom in this case seems to compel 
the conclusion that the safe place to keep them is where they 
ean best be utilized. If we assume that we have 9,000 member 
banks—and I do not know just how many we have—we will 
have 9,000 units endeavoring to make loans on the basis of the 
reserves which they hold in their vaults. Everybody can see 
that in a case of emergency they could not utilize ali their re- 
sources to make loans to the best advantage if the reserves were 
hela by the member banks, whereas in cases of an emergency, 
such as may arise during the present year, if all these reserves 
are held where they can be controlled and directed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, it is easy to understand that we can expand 
the credit of the country to the extent that the Federal reserve 
banks are allowed te loan on the basis of the reserves, namely, 
$2.50 to every $1 of reserve. 

The proposition now is to take over about $350,000.000 of 
reserves in the member banks and place them in the reserve 
banks, and to enable the Federal reserve banks to rediscount 
paper on the basis of 2} to 1, which will make in the neighber- 
hood of an extra billion dollars of eredit that ean be assembied 
aut once, : 

Of course, it can not be assumed that the banks themselves 
would not be able to make loans against the reserves if they 
were held in their vaults, but it must be agreed that they could 
hot xnssemble ali their reserves and extend the credits on the 
basis of the amount of the reserves that are held by a number 
of institutions in the same way they eah be assembled if they 
nre under the control of the Federal Reserve Board. We are 
going to have to use a whole lot of money, and we have got to 
nave credit where we can assemble it; and thére is no means on 
earth by which we could be certain that we are going to be able 
to meet the situation except by placing these reserves under the 
coutrvol of the Federal Reserve Board in the Federal reserve 
banks. It is not going to impose any hardship on the banks to 
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turn over 2 per cent more of their reserves than ¢). 
turning over, because it only means to 2 bank tht }): 

of deposits $180,000. It will be on that basis with ,. 
other banks, and to say that the banks themselyes y 
the means by which they can take care of theiy o)< 
beside the question, because they will be allowed to 
money in their vaults for use in making loans, wh 
held the reserves in the banks they could not use t} 

to make loans at all. They could not use the mon 
not take any loaning power away from the banks to ¢. 
to the reserve banks, because they could not us 
themselves under any circumstances. It would hay. 
in their vaults. It does not embarrass the banks at «| 
does facilitate the extension of credits at a period wy 
need the credits more than we have ever needed (ho 
We have a war on our hands. We will need money. 
Federal reserve banks are permitted to carry the 
will have the power by the amount of the reserves | 
the credit two and a half times beyond that. To s:\ 
banks are not to be permitted to colleet interes 
reserves is only to say that they are doing to-da 
banks would have to do on the Ist of next Novein)ey ; 
Is not that true, I will ask the chairman of the commits 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that ij 
than that. Under existing law after the 17th of next \ 
the country banks will have a reserve of 12 per cer: 
on which they may draw no interest, instead of 7 )x 
under this proposed bill. , 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. This reduces their yx 
from 12 per cent to 7. They are already obliged to « 
per cent of their reserves in the Federal reserve | 
we are only increasing the amount 2 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. As a matter of fact, a good many of { 
voluntarily carrying 7 per cent and more, too, in th 
reserve banks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. They will carry it anyly 
They do not need this reserve in the small banks of the « 
try, and this question is too big a question to be consider 
the basis of what the profit of a particular bank ing 

Mr. HARDY. On 2 per vent. 

Mr. MADDEN. As long aS we are doing no serious inju 
to the banks, the thing te be considered is the best inter 
of the country, and we are not doing any serious injury t 
the banks; but, on the contrary, we are establishing a poli 
which, in my judgment, must inevitably lead to the conclusic 
that credits are to be established on a firmer basis | 
ever have been before. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am thorougiily in acc 
with this act, and would not undertake to discuss it if it had 
not been for what has been said in regard to the dissati tio 
of the bankers with the Federal Reserve System. [ kno 
it is very easy, When men’s financial interests are involved 
arouse some feeling of dissatisfaction wpon particular « 
of legislation, and unfortunately that is especially e: 
when the thing takes on in any way a political complexion; 
but I will venture to say that there has never been 4 f 


@ ¢ 


the magnitude of this law and the far-reaching effect of tis 
reserve banking act which has gone into operation will less 
jar, with less hardship, and with less dissatisfaction, either 


by the people directly affected or the community at large, th 
this reserve banking act. It has been a pronounced and 4 
unequivocal success. It has stood the strain under (le 1 
remarkable circumstances of our country. From repeated 
versations with city bankers who are directly affected by thi 
and with country bankers also, I venture to say that there ls 
not anywhere a sentiment for a return to the old system. 
are all in favor of the continuance of the Federal Rescr\ 
tem. Where complaints are made at all, they are the ! 
complaints of men who feel that in some way their fiance’ 
interest might be bettered by a particular change ; and we 'us' 
take that sert of complaint into consideration and ¢!\ 
weight it is entitled to and no more. : 
Gentlemer must not forget that this system is what th 
They must keep their mine 
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nominated to be—a reserve system. . 
always upon the idea that the great principle involved in tht 
bill is te make eur bank reserves really answer the purpose 01 
reserves. Now, the gentleman from Arkansas [\Mr. iN! 
pointed out very clearly, I thought, the cause 0! the dis oe 
and inexcusable panic of 1907. HIf-I were dispose’ \° ene 
in ‘any political discussion this would be a very apt oppor’ 
to do se. I think that panic was inexcusable, discr\ . > - 
ought not to be repeated in this country. It was cus 
fact that the so-called reserves of the banks in those ©) a 
not reserves at all. They did not answer the perpen om 


serves. Now, I know there were some banks in my | 
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eountry, especially country banks, which had been in a certain 

viv for a very long time, and were very sound and reputable 
and solid, and they prided themselves upon paying dollar for 
collar over their counters all during that panic, when city banks 
were giving out clearing-house certificates or refusing to pay. I 
know of a few country banks of that kind, and naturally they 
were very proud of what they did. Yet let us consider for a 
moment What it meant to a country bank to be in a position to 
do that. It meant that it must have reserves in its vault far 
heyond What was necessary or profitable for any bank to carry 
in its vaults. If a bank wishes to do that, to restrict its earn- 
ing power and restrict its service to the community to the ex- 
tent of carrying undue reserves in its vaults, it may be able 
to withstand the stress and the run of critical times; but this 
reserve system is to avoid the inconvenience to the couniry 
hanks and the inconvenience to the community that sucha 
course of procedure involved. I take it when a bank keeps its 
money in its vaults in order that it can say that it is able at 
any time when suddenly called upon to do so, to pay over its 
eounter dollar for dollar of every demand that may be made 
upon it by depositors, it is not fulfilling its full function to the 
community. This Federal Reserve System is designed so that 
the reserves shall be actually on hand to answer the purpose of 
reserves in time of stress, and there is no way in which it can be 
done except by the Federal Reserve System. That is agreed 
upon by the banks, and certainly it is agreed by the business 
men and public who are benefited by it. 

If a bank carries any portion of its reserve in a sister bank, it 
may occasionally go to that bank and get favors in the way of 
advances of cash or rediscounts. It may, but that depends upon 
the ability of the bank that carries the reserve to answer those 
demands, That is the first contingency. In the time of the panic 
of 1907 the big city banks were not able to answer these demands. 
Those that were able to help the small banks must necessarily 
play favorites. They necessarily favored some country banks 
among their correspondents and refused other country banks. 
That was within my knowledge. I know that some country 
banks came in and got advance currency to meet the stress, and 
others were refused. That was a discrimination not only among 
the banks but among the communities served by such banks. 
Under these circumstances the bank can now be absolutely sure 
that when it goes to seek a rediscount it is entitled to it as a 
matter of law. It does not cast any reflection on the credit of 
the bank to ask for a rediscount; it is asked for to serve the 
community it undertakes to serve, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
ce on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
0 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if I can have some of that time. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I want a minute to ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp page 1 from the Annual 
Report of the State of the Finances of the Treasury Department, 
December 19, 1914, which will make it clear to the House that 
the gentleman from Arkansas and, myself in a colloquy were 
talking about two different propositions. I maintain that the 
point | made at that time in regard to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will be sustained by this report. I further wish to say that 
the italics which appear in the report will be my own. However, 
the paragraphs italicized constitute a part of the report. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the extract he speaks of. 
Is there objection? 

~ edad _How long is the extract? 

Mr W ING hile ust one page. 5 — 
Ps hak tie re extract that the gentleman wishes to insert 
Gates tr at the quotation that the gentleman referred to in the 

ue yee reference to the conditions in 1914 and not 1907. 

ay E “KER. Yes; the Federal Reserve System. 

extract is as follows: ‘ 
ANNUAL REPORT ON THB FINANCES—-THE EUROPEAN WAR CRISIS. 


The outbreak of th 
lems e European war precipitated many grave prob- 
land octernational credits and exchanges were completely disorgan- 
tire busine usportation was for a time partially paralyzed, the en- 
foundations and economie structure in this country was shaken to its 
rowly com and a catastrophe of calamitous proportions was_nar- 
of the verted. It is a tribute to the economic strength and soundness 
walk of nay and to the patriotism of its people in every class and 
of cataclrentett the shock been so admirably withstood. A panic 
e injury ns rtions might easily have resulted, and, if it had, 
y to the country would have been incalculable and many years 
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would have been required to overcome its effects. Through the prompt 
and effective action of the Treasury Depariment and with the cordial 
and intelligent cooperation of the banking and business interests of the 
country, the danger has been averted. Confidence has been restored 
and specie payments have been maintained in the face of the world. 
At no time since the war broke out has there been, to the knowledge 
of this department, with the exception of a few isolated cases, a failure 
on the part of any solvent national bank to honor its checks in currency 
or money or to meet its obligations. The general revival of business 
throughout the country is the best evidence that confidence has been 
restored. Interest rates have come down from the high level to which 
apprehension had lifted them, restriction of credits has disappeared, 
foreign exchange has reached a normal basis, and a feeling of optimism 
pervades the business world. There is every reason why the country 
should look to the future with confidence, so far as its trade, commerce, 
and industry are concerned. This has been accomplished notwithstand 
ing the fact that the Federal Reserve System authorized by the act of 
December 23, 1913, was at that time only in process of formation, and 
was therefore unable to render any service in the situation. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I would not occupy the time 
of the committee at all in this matter if it were not for the 
Statements made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON j. 

I want to say ‘hat from the beginning I have had a great deal 
of confidence in the Federal Reserve System, and at the present 
time I am in favor of any amendment that will liberalize or 
improve that system, and I believe the amendment proposed here 
to section 19 will do that. 

I live in a section of the country the interests of which are 
much the same as those of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON]. I represent a large farming community, and I can 
say to this House that this system already has been of very 
great direct and indirect benefit to my section of the country. 
I must say, to be candid, that when this system was under con- 
sideration in this House a large majority of the bankers of 
North Dakota were opposed to the system. I believe that was 
true also of the bankers of Minnesota, our adjoining sister 
State. At that time I talked personally with some of the most 
prominent bankers of North Dakota and Minnesota, and many 
of them were then bitterly opposed to the proposed Federal Re- 
serve System. Within the past month I have talked with some 
of the largest and most influential bankers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, and almost to a man they have expressed the opinion 
that the Federal Reserve System has already proven to be : 
great success. 

Within the past month I have talked with the president of a 
bank in the west central portion of the United States that has 
on deposit more than $15,000,000. When the Federal reserve 
act was under consideration in the House he was bitterly op- 
posed to it. But recently he stated to me that his bank in- 
tended soon to avail itself of the advantages of the system by 
discounting some of its paper, and that he thought the Federal 
Reserve System was a bulwark of strength for the business 
interests of the country. It has been frequently urged by way 
of criticism that the Federal Reserve System is not a_ profit- 
making system. Now, that may or may not be true; but I do 
not understand that it was organized primarily as a_ profit- 
making proposition. It was organized to give better and safer 
banking services and facilities to the people of the country. 
I know as far as my section of the country is concerned that it 
is to-day doing that to a large extent. The small banks of the 
Northwest are able to-day to receive, and are receiving, better 
accommodations from the larger correspondent banks with 
which they do business than they ever have before. Depositors, 
borrowers, and small as well as large banking institutions 
throughout the Northwest have benefited greatly, directly and 
indirectly, on account of the establishment of this system. 

The system as it operates in the Northwest makes if easier 
and safer for the country banks to do business; it enables the 
country banker as weil as the city banker to sleep better nights. 
The country banker and the city banker knows that if there 
is a sudden and heavy demand for loans from the customers 
of his bank, as has occurred in times past, he has somewhere 
to go where he ean with absolute certainty secure money by 
rediscounting the securities in his bank. The large bankers 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul I know feel safer in the banking 
business to-day under this system than they ever did under the 
old national banking system. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. I sball be happy to yield to the 
gentieman. 

Mr. ROSE. The gentleman made the statement that the 
country banks in time of stress knew where they could go and 
get their money. About how long does it take for a country 
bank to receive that aid from one of the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. NORTON, It does not take the country barker any 
longer to-day to receive proceeds of rediscounts directly or i- 
directly from the Federal Reserve System than it took him to 
receive loans from his correspondent banks in the most pros- 
perous times in the past under the old national banking system. 





Due to increased farming operations, there is a great demand 
for money now throughout the Northwest from the larger city 
banks. In fact, such a demand has, as I suggested a few mo- 
ments ago, caused the larger banks to do something that they 
never expected to be obliged te do, and that is to borrow from 
the Federal reserve banks. There is such an elasticity in the 
Federal system that it permits member banks by rediscounting 
their securities to provide the money at once for the going and 
growing business of the country. I ean net coneur in the at- 
tempted general criticism of the system made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen], which, 
without objection, the Clerk will again report. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
substitute offered by Mr. McFappen, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the amend- 
ment offered by myself is now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is. The Chair begs to state to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that debate has been closed by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I way proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ebjection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, as I stated the other day, I am 
in favor of this bill with this section with regard to the 
reserve stricken out. As I said the other day, this section is 
directly and distinctly antagonistic to the interests of the 
country banks. I would not plead for striking it out upon 
that ground alone, but I go still further than that and claim 
that in the ultimate reaeh of this amendment it is far more 
detrimental and will be to the whole country than simply to 
the country banks now. As I understand this proposition, its 
purpose is to draw into the control ef the Federal Reserve 
System practically all of the gold of the country, and if I am 
wrong in that statement I wish the chairman of the committee 
would correct me. I understand that to be the primary purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the gentleman is totally mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. HILL. That is the way I understand it. The purpose 
ef this amendment is to draw inte the Federal Reserve System 
practically all of the gold of the country, and against that gold 
so taken into the Federal Reserve System to issue Federal 
reserve hotes. The weekly reports of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are made on Saturday. I have not had time te examine the 
papers this morning, but I venture the statement now that if 
you will look at the New York papers, you will find there is 
heing pumped into the circulation of this country paper money 
to the extent of aheut a million dollars a day. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? T eall 
his attention to the facet that the propesition he suggests was 
voted down in the committee. It was in the original bill. 

Mr. HILL. The effect of this amendment of lowering the 
reserves to 7 per cent and requiring that they all shali be placed 
in the Federal reserve banks will be just as I have stated. What 
will be the ultimate result? By-and-by, when this war is over, 
you will find a great volume of paper money in the circulation 
of the United States based on gold. The Federal Reserve Board 
ore issuing it now at about a hundred per cent gold as against 100 
per eent paper. The law simply requires 40 per cent. When the 
draft comes on this country to maintain our gold reserve and 
preserve the balance of trade, in view of the rapidly increasing 
importations Into this country and the dead certainty that the 
flood will eome with double volume after the war is over, when 
the factories of Germany and Austria and the rest of the central 
powers are thrown epen, and the stoppage of war supplies com- 
pels and forces activity in the production of articles for peace 
in the allied countries, then that gold will go down to the point 
of 40 per cent reserve and we will find this country flooded with 
i volume of paper money in its effect no more and ne less than 
if it were greenbacks, and this cireulation is being pumped in 
for the purpose of maintaining flush times then under an inflated 
system of currency and preventing perhaps—perhaps—a cata- 
clysm by-and-by. I would prevent it by holding the gold, if neces- 
sary, in the banks of the country rather than paper money and 
making our own goods, where possible, here under pro 
tluties on competing products. Now, I make that statement un- 


qualifiedly, and I must go to the committee meeting now. I thank 
you for the privilege of letting me speak. 


{ Appheuse. } 
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May 5, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmen} oy... 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. Leese 

The question was taken, and the chairman announce) j),, 
noes seemed to have it. cpr 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Mann) there wer ee 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That section 14, subsection (e), of the act be am, 


reenacted so as to read as follows: 
“(e) To establish accounts. with other Federai reseryo jy 


the 


exchange purposes and, with the consent or upon the order ay) 3. 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board and under regulations *o 


scribed by said board, to open and maintain accounts in foro; 
tries, appoint correspondents, and establish agencies in such «. 
wheresoever it may be deemed best for the purpose of pure! 
selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy and sei]. wit 
without its indorsement, through such correspondents or ace, 

of exchange (or acceptances) arising out of actual commercia 
actions which have not more than 90 days to run, exclusive o: 
of grace, and which bear the signature of two or more reenona! 
parties, and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board. to_ 
and maintain banking accounts for such foreign correspondents. 
agencies. Whenever any such account has been opened or ave 
correspondent has been appointed by a Federal reserve bank, wis}; 4) 
consent of or under the order and direction of the Federal pi. 
Board, any other Federal reserve bank may, with the consen: 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board, be permitted to carry 
conduct, through the Federal reserve bank opening such a 
appointing such agency or correspondent, any transaction ani 
by this section under rules and regulations to be prescribed 
board.” 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
last werd, 

Mr. Chairman, section $ of this: bill provides for the establish. 
ment in foreign countries of branches for exchange purposes 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Federal! 
Reserve Board, and makes it lawful for Federal reserve bani 
to maintain accounts in foreign countries, appoint correspond- 
ents and establish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may 
be deemed best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, anid col- 
lecting bills of exchange, and so forth, arising out of sciual 
conunercial transactions. Branches: have now been established 
in London and Paris. 

The authority vested in this section establishes a new prece- 
dent as regards foreign exchange business in this country, and 
I believe that if this section is adopted and placed in the law 
and I believe it should be, that the Federal Reserve System will 
eventually do all of the foreign exchange business that is now 
being done by private international banking institutions. 

The handling of this foreign exchange business under 
Federal Reserve System is a tremendously important step and 
will add greatly to the prestige of the Federal Reserve Sysiew, 
and will be a compelling feature for entry into the system of 
the banking institutions of the United States which are now 
outside of the system. The bulk of this foreign exchange 
business must necessarily be centered at a point in the l) 
States where foreign bills are most in evidence, namely. 
York City. The entry of the Federal Reserve System into 
foreign exchange business will make these facilities availa! ic to 
all member banks, and thus make it possible for every meme 
bank to take care of all their customers’ requirements, :s | 
gards foreign exchange through the Federal reserve bank a ‘I its 
system of branches in foreign countries, thus facilitating t- 
ports, exports, issuance of traveler’s checks, and help greatly to 
maintain the value of the American dollar in foreign excl: 
markets. ; 

Mr: Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this system and | 
hope this amendment carries. } 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amcne- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to ra 
as follows: Mee 

“Suc. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any } ites, 0 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United: 
desiring to. a member of the Federal Reserve System, "a y 

plication to the Federal Reserve Board for the right to subscribe | 
the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within the qs ace S 
which the applying bank is located. Such application shal! eta 
same amount of stock that the applying bank would be requ! a 
subscribe to, as a national bank. he Federal Reserve Board, in ac 


cordance with such rules and regulations, and subject to su aoe 
ditions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank to Ie 
a stockkolder of such Federal reserve bank. ae 

“In acting upon. such applications the Federal Reserve Boar: 5" 
consider the financial on of the applying bank, the genera! 


powers 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out {! 


ite] 
\ 






acter of its management, and whether or not the corporate 
is act. ee 
exercised are consistent with the of aon tt the applying 


bank to. become a stockholkler in the Federal reserve bank of the district 
en aie shall be payable on call of the Federal Re-er™ 
issued to it: be ‘held subject to the provisions ™ 














of this section 


“All banks admitted to membership under es ee 


quired comply with the reserve and cap 
shall be requil age Sion to those provisions of law imposed on na- 
act and ‘to co p 
of this act as vhich prohibit such banks from lending on or purchasing 
tional Danes  . which relate to the withdrawal or impairment of their 
their oWD S)O\". ) which relate to the payment of unearned dividends, 
1] stock and which pa 
“hanks and the officers, agents, = oneleres Seroet gg — 
o> she provisions of and to the penalties prescr y section 
je t v0 Statutes, and shall be required to make reports of 
A aon of the payment of dividends to the Federal reserve bank 
sae ey they become a member, Not less than three of such reports 
© Te ‘made annually on call of the Federal reserve bank on dates to 
shall "i hy the Federal Reserve Board. Failure to make such reports 
within 10 days after, the dace {105 a day for cach day that it fails 
ondling k to a penalty o day each ¢ 
offending barich report ; such penalty to be collected by the Federal 
re rve bank by ae eae banks shall likewise be subject 

«te a condition of membe § 
to bs 8 cee mane by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or 
of the ine ee bank by examiners selected or approved by the 
eS on ‘the directors ot She meanest senetve peeks — saucers 

> eXE ations made by the State authorities, such examinations an 
the examina hereof may be accepted in Heu of examinations made by 
the reports th i ; roved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pro 

saline selects or a y orve ° re 
wide oe That an it deems it necessary the board may order 
oe ia] examinations by examiners of its own selection and shall in all 
ake ipprove the form of the report. The expenses of all examinations, 
other than those made by os a shall be eye Ainge neem 
ond paid by the banks examined in the same manner and at the same 
= Peat national banks are assessed for such expenses. 
Tp at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to — with the provisions of this section or 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, it 
shall be within, {8 Petoch ts ted Wodetal soserve Unuk anfl’te torkit 
bank to surrender Its ; de serve be P 

il seaie daa privileges of memhkership. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore eg ye Fy due proof of compliance with the condi- 
ions imposec y Ss se s 
ah Btate bank or trust company ee - withdraw — mem- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six months’ written 
sutton shail have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation s -*" its eines of ates stock .. er 
Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, at no Federal reserve ban 
shall, except under express authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
cance! within the same calendar year more than 10 per cent of its capital 
stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during that 
year, All such applications shall be dealt with in the order in which 
they are filed with the board. Whenever a member bank shall surrender 
its stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be ordered to do so 
by the Federal Reserve Board, under authority of law, all of its rights 
and privileges as a member bank shall thereupon cease and determine, 
and after due provision has been made for any indebtedness due or to 
become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall be entitled to a refund 
of its cash paid subscription with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 
per cent per month from —- = a ~ Nee vine the amount 
refunded in no event to exceed the book value of the stock at that time, 
and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of deposits and of any other 
balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 

“No applying bank shall be ee to membership +. a Federal 
reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place where 
it is situated under the provisions of the national bank act. 

“Banks becoming members of the Federal reserve system under 
authority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion and to those of this act which relate specifically to member banks, 
but shall not be subject to examination under the provisions of the first 
two paragraphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
section 21 of this act. Subject to the provisions of this act and to the 
member of the Federal Rosere Mictem shall setain ite full concen ena 

fem ve re¢ a Serve Sy m sha reta s lu charter an¢ 
statutory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue to 
— ei mene pee. — . v the oe - which it was 
created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of member banks: Pro- 
as ae, = — reserve bank shall ve a pgomy to dis- 
count for any State nk or trust company notes, drafts, or bills of 
ne wy en borrower pag is liable for aren moot to such 
sate Dank or trust company in an amount greater than 10 per cent 
of the capital and surplus of such State bank or trust company, but the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value 
oan 7 oy as ee ae money — - neers of this 
section, 1e Federal reserve nk, as a condition of the discount of 
hotes, drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank or trust com- 
pany, shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect that the bor- 
— is not Hable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by 
this section, and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of this 
ag while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under discount 
"hake “yy reserve bank, 

;| Shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank 
admitted to membership under of is secti : 

ad : authority of this section to certify any 
- srawn upon such bank unless the person or company drawing the 
oe = on deposit therewith at the time such check is certified an 
Check toot, money equal to the amount specified in such check. Any 
obligatio certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid 
acone 4 Against such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or 
Sent in violation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 


of its membershi in t 
Federal Reserve Board ere preneve Rena. alte amg ei 


Mr. SMITH of 


capt 
Su: b 
be sub 
5208 0 
condition 


unand Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
ra mous consent to return to page 6, paragraph (a), for the 
bose of offering a little amendment. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Ch r 
mess. Mr, Chairman, w I that; we will 
never get through, , we can not do that; v 


ren SMITH of Michigan. I will ask for two minutes, then. 
Me put taken up any time. 
Fe 5 : SHELAN. Does the gentleman want to correct the spell- 
Me oe There is one word that is incorrectly spelled — 
or two TH of Michigan. No; it will only take me a minute 
; and I ask unanimous consent for two minutes, 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman can move to strike out the last 
word and then proceed for five minutes and longer, if he wants 
to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
present this amendment, on page 6, paragraph (a), and I ask 
permission to return 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to that, 
because we will never get through if we are to proceed in that 
way. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the gentleman from 
Michigan tell us what his amendment is in his own time now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I voted for the Federal reserve act, aed I 
intend to support this amendment, but the criticism and what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] said this morning 
about the unpopularity of this system is certainly true. There 
is a prejudice and feeling against the Federal reserve act 
which ought not to be. I think some comes through the treat- 
ment that the member banks receive and in the administration 
of this law. Now, I have prepared a little amendment here, 
which would require all the regional banks to pay 2 per cent 
interest on daily balances for the money that they are required 
to send there as a reserve balance of 7 per cent. T want to say, 
as my opinion, that there are no State banks going into this 
system unless they can receive as fair and good treatment us 
they receive under the laws of their own States. The State 
banks already pay 3 to 4 per cent for this reserve money that 
they are asked to send up and deposit in the regional banks. 
It is admitted here that there will be in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000,000 of this reserve money. That is the people's 
money, it is not the bank’s money, and these banks that are 
required to send it there are required to pay 3 or 4 per cent 
on it, and by requiring these regional banks to pay 2 per cent 
upon this reserve of $1,000,000,000 would only be just. The 
member banks pay 8 per cent upon this billion dollars, and if 
they receive 2 per cent upon the billion dollars they will be 

$20,000,000. I do not think it is right for the 


receiving back 
member banks to pay 8 per cent to their depositors for this 





reserve and the Federal reserve banks pay nothing. Now it 
occurs to me that is a considerable item. 
Mr. GLASS. Did not the gentleman observe that if the 


regional reserve banks are required to pay interest on deposits 
the oniy way they can recompense themselves is to charge a 
high rate of interest for rediscount, and in the end commerce 
and industry will have to bear the burden? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I do not see that. Now, it 
was stated here in reference to the rural-credit act that the rural- 
credit banks could do business upon one-half of 1 per cent, and 
if they pay 2 per cent on the money which these banks are com- 
pelled to send to these regional banks it is simply dividing the 
interest with them, and they can put every dollar of that into 
the best security in the world—into national war certificates and 
into these national war bonds—and get 84 per cent upon that 
very money upon which they pay no interest. So it occurs to 
me that if the regional banks paid $15,000,000 interest for this 
extra billion dollars that the member banks are compelled to 
send there for a reserve, instead of not paying them anything 
when these country banks pay $30,000,000 for this very same 
billion dollars, it is only fair these regional Federal reserve 
banks should popularize themselves and pay at least a small 
portion of what these country banks pay for the money they are 
compelled to deposit or surrender their charters. I want to say 
further that I voted for that in the way it was brought up in 
order to make more elastic currency and to give greater elastic- 
ity to our banking system; but now the reserve banks are going 
into the banking business themselves, and if you want to popu- 
larize them, and if you want these country banks to join the 
Federal Reserve System, which we do, it occurs to me it is not 
fair, and they are paying too much for the privilege of taking 
their best paper and their best securities to the regional bank 
and getting them rediscounted. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to return- 
ing to the paragraph. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the amendment read, and I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smitu of Michigan: Page 6, line 18, after 
the word “deposits” insert: “upon which interest at the rate of 2 
per cent shall be paid on daily balances.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 
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Mr. MANN. 
motion. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, can not we reach 
an agreement by which we will close the debate? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know that there is any further debate 
desired, 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal reserve act was passed a little 
over three years ago. It was claimed to be a perfect measure 
at the time it was passed ; but, after all, the gentlemen in charge 
of it were very clever about making claims for it. It has already 
been amended up to date by four different acts of Congress. 
That is more than an average of one a year. In the last Con- 
gress the Committee on Banking and Currency reported further 
amendment to the law, comprising what is in this bill in the 
first eight sections. Owing to delay, pressure, or whatever it 
was, that bill did not pass in the last Congress, and between the 
ending of the Congress and the 23d of April, this year, slightly 
less than two months, the Federal Reserve Board desired a 
further amendment, which is carried in section 9 of this bill. 
We are a patient legislative body, but I would like to suggest to 
the gentlemen up in the Federal Reserve Board that they give 
more careful consideration to their needs, and when they want 
sunendments to the act wait until they know what they want, 
and not constantly be coming in here with little piecemeal legis- 
lation, 

Mr. GLASS. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. MANN. It is not a very good method. Before the Federal 
reserve banks went into operation, after the Federal reserve 
law had been passed, the board asked for the passage of two 
hills which were reported by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the gentleman from .Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass]. which came in the House during one of the 
long sessions, after a large portion of the membership had been 
called away for their health on account of the protracted heat, 
und they insisted that those bills be passed. 

One was brought up and was under consideration in the 
ilouse. Members of the Federal Reserve Board called upon me 
and said it would not be possible in their opinion to put the 
act in operation until those two bills were passed. Well, they 
were not passed. We left here in August, September, or Oc- 
tober—I do not remember which—and when we came back on 
December 1 or about December 1 the Federal Reserve Board 
said they no longer needed those two amendments to be passed 
at all. That was not good judgment at one time or the other, 
to say in August or September, ‘‘ We dare not put the act in 
operation unless we have these amendments,” and then within 
2 month or so, before the act had been put in operation, say, 
“We do not need the amendments at all.” They ought to give 
more careful consideration up there themselves. Banking and 
currency is a subject that, when men study it legislatively, drives 
most of them daffy. I think the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Guiass], the chairman of the committee, has re- 
tained his head, and I think the present Committee on Banking 
and Currency have retained their heads, though I notice at 


I concur most heartily with the suggestion. 


times a little flightiness that used to be a regular thing on the’ 


part of the chairman and the members of that committee in 
prior Congresses. [Laughter.] But I think the Banking and 
Currency Committee must respond largely to the request made 
by the Federal Reserve Board. They are influenced by the de- 
mands of the board, and if the board is going to ask repeated 
amendments to the law they ought to study the subject them- 
selves before they ask for legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks ip the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. I would like to call the chairman’s attention 
to the reading of the first two lines in section 9, page 11, where 
it says, “‘ any bank ineorporated by special laws of any State.” 

In the State of Pennsylvania we have a State bank law 
which does not apply to a trust company. There are two dis- 
tinct laws applying there. And I wanted to make sure whether 
this would apply to trust companies in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and possibly other States where they have separate laws 
covering trust companies and State banks. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to my colleague, if he will return to 
the first provision of the Federal banking law, that he will see 
there it provides in terms that wherever the word “ bank” is 
used in that act the word shall be held to include the State 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a preferential | banks, banking associations, and trust companies. 


national banks and national reserve banks are li 
ferred to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think that covers it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that tie 
now rise and report the bill to the House wii) . 
with the recommendation that the amendments be 
that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Ss), 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the « 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, repor;, 
committee had had under consideration the bill (ij 
amend the act approved December 23, 1912, know), ; 
eral reserve act, as amended by the acts of Auyeys: 
August 15, 1914; March 3, 1915; and September 
had directed him to report the same to the House 
amendments, with the recommendation that the sry 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous , 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentlema) 
hold a moment 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call the attention of the geni\. 
fact that, on line 5 of page 8, the word * 
final letter “ t.” 

Mr. MANN. I thought that had been corrected 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Spe: 
typographical error of the “t” being omitted 
“event ” be corrected on page 8, line 5. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia 
mous consent that the correction be made. Is the 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so o) 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previou 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to t! 
ments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment 4 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engross«« 
third time and was read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks for 
division. Those in’ favor of passing the bill will rise and 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Seventy eentlem 
have risen in the affirmative. Those opposed will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Fight gentlem 
have risen in the negative. On this vote the ayes are 7U aud 
the noes are 8, and the bill is passed. 

On nvwtion of Mr. GLASS, a motion to reconside! 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ENEMY SHIPS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous « 
to call up Senate joint resolution 42, now on tlie S)* 
table, and substitute it for House joint resolution 62, Ww! 
an exact counterpart of the Senate resoiution, and that ti 
Senate joint resolution be immediately considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri | Mr 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent for the present colisiderd 
of House joint resolution 62, and asks that Senate joint tes~ 
lution 42 be considered in lieu of House joint resolution - 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves 
right to object. 

Mr. MANN. It is not so very late in the afternoon, 
it has been a rather strenuous week. Now [his reson’ 
comes up, and I am perfectly willing that it should be — 
up. So far as I am concerned, I want a couple of hours © 
general debate. I think it would meet the approval of 'ios 
the Members who are here, and probably the approy: 
of the Members who are absent, if we could reach ano 
ment to make this in order on Monday and then acjourt | 

Mr. ALEXANDER. After the reading of the Journal ' 
Monday? - ae tall 

Mr. MANN. After the disposal of the Unanimous 0 
Calendar, which will take only a few minutes. oa 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that is very well, iu Vie’ | 
fact that there are so few Members present. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
I suggest that the gentleman ask 


R. 3673) 


he | 





evel 


Mr. MANN. first that we 


meet at 11 o’clock on Monday. 
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——— 
_ 


Mr, ALEXA NDER. 


Monday- Pad 
Simply make it in order on Monday. 








I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 


t on 

Mr. MANN. 
reach it SOON. 
— FOSTER, I understand the gentleman from Alabama 
rir, Dexr| is working on his confereace report, and will be 
oI . to present it soon if the House remains in session for a 
little while 

Mr. MANN. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
He ean file it. 

ir, MANN. Certainly. But the gentleman from Missouri 
oy ask that when we adjourn to-day we adjourn to meet at 
(ali ae ‘ . 

11 o'clock on Monday. 

“Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I will say that the conference 
renort en the Army bill is ready for submission, and the accom- 
panying statement is being prepared for the signatures of the 
House managers. : 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how it could lack the signatures of 
the managers on the part of the House when it has been signed 
by the Senate managers. 

“Mr. DENT. I speak in regard to the accompanying state- 


We will 


He can not take it up to-night. 
That is true, if he is required first to print it. 


Mr. 


MADDEN. Is that the conference report on the Army 
‘Mr. DENT. On the Army appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Has anybody made a request? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I made a request, Mr. Speaker. 
can have opportunity I will repeat it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
t when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
ock on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 

ous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
e meet on Monday at 11 o’clock a. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENEMY SHIPS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be in order on Monday to take Senate joint 
resolution 42 from the Speaker’s table and consider the same 
in lieu of House joint resolution 62. 

Mr. MANN. You do not have to say in lieu of anything. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And that it shall be in order to—— 

Mr. MANN. Do not put that in 

Mr. ALEXANDER, That it shall be in order to call it up 
on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that it shall be in order on Monday to take’ up 
ind consider Senate joint resolution 42. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ARMY AND MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. MANN. Now, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
might ask unanimous consent to have the statement accom- 
panying the conference report on the Army appropriation bill 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the conference re- 
port and the statement on the annual Army appropriation bill 
and the Military Academy bill be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. MANN. Have these conference reports been presented? 

Mr. DENT. They will be presented with the statements as 
Soon as I can get them signed. 

Mr. MANN. 'The gentleman ean ask unanimous consent that 
they both be printed. in the Rrcorp. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that both the confer- 
ence report and statement on the annual Army appropriation 
= ns = the Military Academy bill be printed in the Recorp 
is of to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
“sks unanimous consent that the conference report on the an- 
oa Army appropriation bill, together with the statement 
ee and also the conference report on the Military Academy 
yi and the statement thereon be printed in the Recorp under 
the rule. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


If I 





Mr. GLASS. 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 42 

the House adjourned, under its previous order, 
May 7, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


minutes p. m.) 
until Monday, 
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ISSO 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 


| taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


| 
| 


1. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting infeorma- 
tion relative to an invitation for the Congress of the United 
States to participate in the international parliamentary confer- 
ence of commerce, at Rome, May 17, 1917 (H. Doe. No. 119) ; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed, 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting tentative draft of a provision of legislation to be inserted 
in some appropriate bill to afford more adequate pretection 
to the revenues derived from distilled spirits, fermented liquors, 
etc. (H. Doc, No. 120); to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule NXIT, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 4212) to authorize agricul 
tural colleges and experiment stations to investigate and to teach 
the science and art of manufacturing and using oleomargarine, 
and to exempt such colleges and stations from the imposition 
of special taxes and the payment of taxes 
Education. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: 
repeal section 11 of the act of August 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 4214) 
tion law to authorize Federal farm 
United States reclamation projects ; 
tion of Arid Lands. 

$y Mr. LONERGAN: A bill 
suitable memorial to Nathan 
Library. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (TI. R. 4216) granting 
allowances to the beneficiaries of enlisted men in the service 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3v Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 4217) granting an increase of 


; to the Coninittee on 


A bill 
24, 1912; 


(EH. R. 4213) to 
to the Committee 


amending the reclamna- 
loaus on lands within 
to the Committee on Irriga 


CH. 
Hale ; 


R. 


to 


(215) 
the 


for 
Committee 


erecting a 
the 


ol 


pay to enlisted men in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Naval 
Reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (HH. J. Res. S81) for Bo- 


hemian independence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, urging members of the Pennsylvania 
delegation to vote for selective-draft legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania, urging members of the Pennsylvania delegation 
in Congress to vote for selective-draft legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. FRENCH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho, asking that an item be included in the Indian appro- 
priation bill appropriating $50,000 for the construction of good 
wagon roads on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, ask- 
ing for submission of a constitutional amendment providing 
for the absolute abolition of the liquor traffic, both manufac- 
ture and sale, from every portion of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, favor- 
ing an appropriation for a drainage project in the Kootenai 
River Valley, Idaho; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, ask- 
ing Congress to make an appropriation of $30,000 for the im- 
provement of wagon roads leading through and to Indian lands 
and for the diking of said Indian lands along the bank of the 
Kootenai River between Bonners Ferry and Fort Hill, Idaho; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 4218) granting a pension 
to Hannah R. Cave; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (HL R. 4219) granting 
an increase of pension to Daniel Robb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 4220) granting a pension to 
Otto M. Payton; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4221) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4222) granting a pension to Magdalena 
Baer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4223) granting a pension to George 
Baldwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4224) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney E, Timerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (HL. R. 4225) for the relief of Wilson 
B. George; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 4226) granting 
a pension to Marie Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4227) conveying certain lands to the T. R. 
Foley Co,; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4228) granting an 
increase of pension to John Rinkle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

sy Mr. BRODBECK: Papers relating to bill to grant a pension 
to Hannah R. Cave; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of the American Law 
300k Co. and Otto M. Foernsler, of New York, favoring passage 
of bill for revision of postal rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion of Boston, Mass., favoring an increase in the taxes on in- 
comes ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of members of the Tennis and 
Racquet Club of Boston, Mass., pledging loyalty and support to 
the Government in present crisis; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of citizens of Oak Park, IIL, 
favoring universal military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Resolution adopted by the 
First United Evangelical Church of Lock Haven, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution from Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Austin, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution from Pine Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Williamsport, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition from First Presbyterian Church of Coudersport, 
Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Petition of Mennonite Congregation 
of New Colfax, Wash., asking exemption from military service ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Bricklayers’ International 
Union, No. 2, of Pennsylvania, asking that the President, the 
Senate, and the Congress of the United States immediately 
take possession of all commercial foodstuffs, in order to con- 
serve them for the use of our people; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Federated Men’s Clubs of 
Hollywood and Ebell Club of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Advertising Club of Los Angeles, Cal., urging 
that pay of soldiers and sailors be increased; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Ike Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of citizens of the United 
States in attendance at Trinity Union Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Providence, R, L., favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Towarzystwo-Synowie Polskii Litwy, Provi- 
dence, Rt. L.. favoring House resolution 41; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Local Union No. 532, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Elmira, N. Y., favor- 
ing the meeting of all indebtedness for war purposes by income 
taxes to a point which will permit no individual retaining an 
annual net income in excess of $100,000; and favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress to prevent excessive profits on 
the sale of necessaries of life during the war; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Langléy & Michaels, wholesale 
druggists, San Francisco, Cal, protesting against reenactment 
of stump tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, memorial of Single Tax League, of Los \ 
favoring taxation of land values; to the Comm 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Central Federated Union of Ne 
testing against national prohibition; to the Coy 
Judiciary. = 

Also, memorial of California State Confere; 
Agencies, favoring prohibition as war measure: 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Hawley, King & Co., Los Ay 
Auto Sales Car Co., of Ardmore, Pa., protesting 
automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Mo: 

By Mr. REED: Memorial of Clarksburg (\v 
Trade and Business Men’s League, favoring the « 
food by prohibiting the manufacture of intoxies 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitions of the Republican Ciyh , 
and Washington (D. C.) Harvard Club, favoring 
tary service; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York. 
scription ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of \, 
tive to conservation of tonnage for American fore: 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerc 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ \ 
against stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and \| 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ cc: 
of the United States, declaring loyalty and support to | 
States Government; to the Committee on Military A 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of 116 citizens of La Grane 
Oreg., favoring national prohibition as a war men: 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Iron Patternmat: 
tion of Boston, Mass., relative to levying tax on 
war purposes; to the Committee on Ways and M 

By Mr. WALDOW: Petition of Home Defense ¢\ 

Erie County, N. Y., urging establishment at Buffalo, \. \ 
training station for the use of the United States 
defense reserves; to the Committee on Naval Affair: 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Rev. Clinton W. Wi! 
other residents of Lancaster, N. H., favoring the | 
bill authorizing Col. Roosevelt to organize a voluntec: 
service in Europe; to the Committee on Military Af! 





SENATE. 
Monpay, May 7, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 19 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on thie « 
the recess. 

Mr, GALLINGER. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will «: 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following > 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the 


Ashurst Harding Martin S1 
Bankhead Hardwick Myers Sr 
Beckham Hollis Nelson Stet 
Brady Husting New Stone 
Brandegee James Overman Sut 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Page Sv 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pittman rl 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter rh 
Cummins Kendrick Reed I 
Curtis Kenyon Robinson Une 
Dillingham Kirby Saulsbury Va 
Fernald Knox Sheppard W 
Fletcher Lewis Sherman W 
France Lodge Simmons | W 
Gallinger McCumber Smith, Ariz. Wi 
Gerry McKellar Smith, Ga. Wi 
Hale McLean Smith, Md. W 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce tlie ils 


colleague, the senior Senator from West Virgini« 
on account of illness. I will let this announcens 
the day. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to announce that the 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from North [aso 
Gronna], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
detained in a committee hearing. ¥ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my gue [M 
SH1Evps] is necessarily absent on public business. 


Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce that the sevvr = : 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hueres] is detained from tie ™ “ 
by reason of iliness. I will let this announce! stane 


the day. 





1917. 


\r, SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Now York [Mr, WapswortH] is detained by official business in 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

“vr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
sator frum New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] on account of 
I will let this announcement stand for 


Senat - 

jiness in his family. 

the day. E 

“\y. CHAMBERLAIN, My colleague [Mr. Lane] is absent 

ying to illness. 

ho VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
roll eall. There is a quorum present. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Washington Post of yes- 
tonday qmorning quotes me as having used the following lan- 
euage : 

There has been a great deal of legislation lately that would confer 

mited powers upon the President. A great part of this war-time 

, does this. It is indisputable that the President is gradually 
« for and being given the power to run this Government about 
as he ple 


Mr. President, I have not, in the Senate or on any occasion 

elsewhere, used the language which has been attributed to me. 
MESSAGE FROM TIE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known us the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of 
August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 38, 1915, and September 
7, 1916, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a concurrent 
resolution of the Ninth Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which will be incorporated in the Rrecorp. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


HOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 12, 1917, 


The Honorable PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. O. 


Sin: I have the honor to forward you herewith certified cons of 
house concurrent resolution No. 11, which was adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the Territory, of Hawaii. 
Very respecttully, 


ses 


} 


EDWARD WoopWARD, 

Clerk House of Representatives. 

Concurrent resolution 11. 

Whereas both the Republican and Democratic Parties of the Territory 
of Hawaii are in favor of the principle that all Federai appointees 
wien the ne of Hawaii be actual bona fide residents of said 

erritory; anc 

Whereas the nationat platforms of both of said parties so provided: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii, 

regular session of 1917 (the Senate concurring), That the Congress of 

the United States is hereby requested and respectfully petitioned to 
enact a law under and by the terms of which all Federal appointees 
within the Territory of Hawaii, including judges of the Federal court, 
postmasters within the Territory, the collector of customs of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and the collector of internal revenue for the district 
of Hawaii, shall be bona fide residents of the Territory of Hawaii for 
at least one year prior to their appointment; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the President of the Senate of the United States, 
tie Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and 
the Delegate to Congress frown Hawaii. 
THe House oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 2, 1917. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii on April 2, 1917. 
H. L. Wonsrern, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
EDWARD WoOODWARD, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 
THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
E Honolulu, Hawaii, April 11, 1917. 
e We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
“Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on April 11, 1917. 
CHAS, T. CHILLINGWORTH, 
. President of the Senate. 
O. P. Soares, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
sey tnemorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
Which Will be ineorporated in the Recorp: 
Che joint memorial is as follows: 
DRPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Patiasseces Juneau, Alaska, April 26, 1917. 
RESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
By direction of the Territorial legislature, now in session, 
you herewith a certified copy of senate joint memorial 


Yours, very truly, 


Drar Sir: 
I am sending 
No, 2 iad 


CHARLES E. DAVIDSON 
Secretary of Alaska, 
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Senate joint memortal No. 2. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the 

Alaska, respectfully represent that— 

Whereas conditions in the paper industry have constituted one of the 
most serious of our domestic problems during the past year: and 

Whereas recent prices of news print at New York have ranged upward 
of $60 a ton, and experts of the Forest Service report that it is 
entirely practicable to manufacture news print in Alaska and deliver 
it to New York through the Panama Canal, at a cost of not more 
than $35 a ton; and 

Whereas there are 70,000,000,000 feet of spruce and hemlock in the 
national forests of Alaska, besides timber on the other public lands 
of Alaska; in many respects its conditions as to abundant forests of 
paper-making woods, water power, and direct tidewater transporta 
tion, duplicate those of Norway, the leading country of the world in 
its paper industry; and 

Whereas private capttal has not been enlisted to meet the needs of a 
larger paper supply available at fair prices, it is desirable that the 
Federal Government should enter the industry as a direct method of 
controlling the situation: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, That we re 
spectfully and earnestly petition the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled to enact 
necessary legislation for the construction and operation of a pulp and 
paper factory in the Territory of Alaska: and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor, the Prest- 
dent of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives, and Delegate to Congress from the Territory of Alaska. 

Passed the Senate March 22, 1917. 


Territory of 


O. P. Huprarp, 
President of the Nenate, 

Attest: 

W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Nenate. 
Passed the house Aprii 17, 1917, 
LuTHer C. Hess, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
A. Hi. ZIEGLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the above is a full, true, and correct copy of senate joint memorial 
No. 2, of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 
thereof. Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, 
affixed at Juneau, the capital, this 26th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SEAL. ] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 

Secretary of Alaska. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint memorial of the Alaskan Territorial Legislature, which 
will be incorporated in the Rrcorp. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, April 21, 191. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now in 
session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of house joint 
memorial No, 6, 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES E, DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of Alaska, 


Ilouse joint memorial 6. (By Mr. Coombs.) 


To the President and the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, do 
most respectfully and earnestly represent that 


Whereas the organic act of the Territory of Alaska provides that the 
canvass of the election for members of the legislature shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act pro 
viding for the election of a Delegate to the House of Representatives 
from the Territory of Alaska,” approved May 7, 1906; and 

Whereas the canvass conducted under the provisions of the said act 
is made by the Territorial canvassing board, consisting of the governor, 
surveyor general, and collector of customs of Alaska, in Juneau, 
Alaska, and can not be made until late in the month of February fol- 
iowing the election; and 

Whereas the tegislature convenes on the first Monday in March, and it 
is necessary for the members-elect of the legislature from remote 
parts of Alaska to start for the capital long before the canvass can 
be completed and the results announced ; and 

Whereas the returns from such remote parts do not all reach the can- 
vassing board until shortly before the legislative session begins, and 
the candidates have no means of determining the result of the elec- 
tion except from unofficial reports, which, in case of a close election, 
are not to be relied upon, which condition has made it necessary in 
more than one instance for rival candidates to make the long, ex- 
pensive, and arduous trip*from remote interior points in Alaska to 
the capital; and 

Whereas such conditions are not unusual but very likely to happen in 
every election: Now, therefore, 

This legislature petitions you, and each of you, to repeal that section 
of the act of Congress providing for the canvass of returns in the elec 
tion of Delegate from Alaska to the House of Representatives approved 
May 7, 1906, and to provide by proper legislation for a canvassing 
board in each judicial division of the Territory of Alaska, to which 
canvassing board the returns from all precincts for members of the 
legislature, Delegate to the House of Representatives, and al! other 
officers, both local and Territorial, voted for at the general election, 
shall be sent to be canvassed by such board, which canvass shall be 
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final as to the members of the legislature and local officers, but pre- 
liminary only as to the Delegate to the House of Representatives and 
Territorial officers ; and 
Providing that upon the completion ef said canvass by the division 
canvassing board the returns be forwarded to the Territorial canvassing 
board for a final canvass and confirmation as to the office of Delegate 
to the Llouse of Representatives and other Territorial officers; and 
We, your memorialists, will every pray. 
Passed the house April 12, 1917. 
Lutuer C. Hess, 
‘ Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
A. H. ZIsGLer, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 
Passed the senate April 18, 1917. 
Oo. P. Hupparp, 
President of the Senate, 


W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Attest: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, 8s: 

I, Charles FE. Davidson, seeretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that the 
above is a full, true, and correct copy of house joint memorial No. 6 of 
the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 21st day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SBAI.] CHARLES E, DAVIDSON, 

Secretary of Alaska, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have received a 
telegraphic protest, in which I share, from the governor of 
Michigan bearing upon a very important matter pending in the 
“enate and vitally affecting the interests of my State. I should 
like to have the telegram read for the information of the 
senate, 


‘There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


LANSING, Micu., May 5, 1917, 
lion. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Michigan mest emphatically protests against the proposed tax on 
automobiles which, if adopted in its present form, will threaten the 
very life of the State’s most important industry. We are willing to 
give of our men, our wealth, and our vast resources, but we feel that 
the proposed measure discriminates against Michigan in a most un- 
just and unwarranted manner. A great majority of the automobile 
institutions are doing business on a very small margin of profit, and 
if the factories are taxed beyond reason the workingmen who are 
dependent for their livelihood upon the autemobile industry will be 
forced out of employment. Michigan is willing to bear her share of 
the great burden imposed by the war, and we believe the people of our 
country will give us a square deal in this matter. I therefore urge you 
to use all honorable means against the proposed 5 per cent tax on 
automobiles, 

ALBERT EE, SLEEPER, Governor. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I also have a telegram from the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, and I request that it also be read 
for the information of Senators. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


Detroit, Micu., May 5, 1917, 
flon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The Detroit Board of Commerce, representing a membership of over 
4,000 Michigan business men, protest against the proposed discrimina- 
tion against the automobile industry through 5 per cent tax on the 
wholesale price, which is equivalent to 5 per cent tax on receipts. 
Few companies in all Michigan are strong enough to stand this. It 
will mean the extinction of a considerable number. All the smaller 
ones will be terribly hard hit. Where is the justice in taxing the 
automobile industry everything that general concerns are taxed and 
then adding the 5 per cent tax on receipts, which in the average will 
equal nearly 50 per cent of the profits of the more prosperous con- 
cerns? The automobile industry is anxious to bear its full share of 
taxation, but protests agaimst the serious discrimination tax proposed. 
We ask your utmost ceoperation. Thanks fer what you have done. 

Derroir Boarp OF COMMERCE, 
ALLAN A, TEMPLETON, President. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I submit certain resolutions adopted at 
town meetings in Tennessee relative to the subject of food 
and lower prices thereof, which I ask may be printed in the 
Riscorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


HIGH COST OF PLOUR? 
JACKSON, TENN., April 29, 1917. 


WHY THE 


To the COMMERCIAL APPBRAL : 


One of the grocers was heard to say last week, “ Flour has gene up 
$i a barrel to-day.” This astonishing statement started some thinking. 
This sudden rise in price dtd net increase the quantity of flour, but 
made it more difficult to get, already out of the reach theusands of 
women and children. This sudden rise in price made all the people 
poorer; and whom did it make richer? Only a few idle men of the 
bonproducing class. ‘These money sharks are a greater menace te our 
public welfare than German submarines, and we are praying that they 
may all be captured or sunk. These heartless speculators ought to 
feel the heavy band of the law. It is more gentlemanly te gamble 
a “7 a of a dead child than for the bread that would have 
ept alive. 
he conditions of war are abnormal, and new and artomnt © > 
tiens should be applied. Force should be used anywhere, 


welfare seeming ft. Preducers and manufacturers have a rea- 
sonable profit; but the profits that make men suddenly rich are net 
reasenable ; the metheds that imerease the comforts of few by in- 
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creasi the sufferings of the many are not democratic 5; 
The future welfare of our country depends on bringing »; 
tion of well-fed and well-educated children; and nearly - 
will come from the homes of the poor. A patriot can’ », 

and see them starved or stinted. ita 
I am ready to be sacrificed when the good of the coyn} 

such an offering. The Government that has the just rich: 
men into battle in times of war and to fix the rate of inte: 
of peace has the duty to fix the prices of the necessaries , 
to say, thus far shalt thou go and no farther. , 
G. 3 

ae . M. 

HALLS, TENN., Rorrs 1 

Hon. K. D. MCKEL“ar, a 

Washington, D. C, 


Dear Sin: We are aware that we are short on foodstuff 
doubt us but what we will do our bit; and we are looking ; 
something to stop this speculation which is robbing us poor ‘ 

Yours, truly, : 


Ss. 


BURRVILLE, TENN., May 7 
At a mass meeting of the farmers of Burrville, Tenn.. 9: 
held on April 26, 1917, the following resolutions were pass 
* Resolved, That our Representative, Hon. Convert Hr, 
Senators, Hon. JoHN K. SHIELDS and Hon. KENNETH Mek) 
be urged to support the bill now before Congress to tix a mi) 
maximum price on farm products in order to protect the 
the manipulations of the speculator. 
“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished : 
above-named gentlemen.” 
Very respectfully, 


Dt 
pu 


A. B. Pers 

mr. H. ¥. 3 

R. G. Jack 

J. S. Gree 

Cc. D. Hur 

Resolutions adopted by patriotic mass meeting held at the Gr 
Theater, Murfreesboro, ‘Tenn., on Friday night, April 20. 1917. A 
1,000 peopie attended ‘his meeting and the spirit of eth 
patriotism ran very high. 

Whereas the United States »f America has made formal entran 
the world’s greatest war, combining its destinies with thos: 
nations of Europe long engaged in open warfare with the | 
German Government; and 

Whereas the American people, always jealous of thei: 
rights and priceless liberties, ready always to resist an 
attack upon their institutions of government, have for a 
years, watched with unusual interest the trend of relations | 
their own country and its present enemy; and 

Whereas the people of America loving peace and having aly 
cated the fellowship of all nations in a common pact 
especially appreciate the efforts of their President throug! 
the long period o: disagreement and controversy with Ger 
amicably adjust differences and secure a lasting peace: and 

Whereas the United States, seeking no territorial extension b I 
quest and having utterly no selfish ends to subserve by the waging 
ef war with any great world power bravely enters this conflict 


pel 





behalf of the rights of mankind and the ultimate establishment « 
peace throughout the world in the future; and 
Wherens the Congress of he United States, practically with one a 


cord, Inmet the view of the President in that war was inevitab'e. that 
the bedy of the Nation favored it, and that without delay 
ration should be made, that the honor of the Nation may be upheld; 


its «dk 


and 

Whereas the Representatives in Congress from the State of Tennessee, 
consisting of twe Seaators and ten Congressmen, solidiy aligned 
themselves with the President and voted for a declaration of war 
en the part of the country with the Imperial Government of Ge! 
many; and a 

Whereas the Nation faces the gigantic task of speedily providing 
necessary preparations for the proper prosecution of the war. | 
cluding greatty enlarged armed torees on land and sea, together with 
adequate equipment and maintenance therefor: and 

Whereas the President has stressed the shortage of 
throughout all food-producing countries of the world, and hes ! 
patriotic appeal to the eeuntry, especially the South, to in 
conserve the food supply in order that the armies, the countr 
erally, and the European allies of this Government may be p! 
supplied with such nevessities: Now, therefore, be it 


Reaolred, That we, in mass meeting assembled, indorse t 
of President Woedrew Wilson in his consistent advocacy 
long as there was hope for peace. We also commend his \ 
alertness, patience, conservation, and decisive course in dealing wit) 
all the causes responsible for war with the German people. Wi 
pledge him our cooperation and loyal support and promise 0 
efforts toward the mye gery of food supplies durir 
whele procress of the war ; be it further ‘ J 

Resolved. That we heartily indorse the course of Tenness 
sentatives in Congress in casting their votes for the declaration of \ 
against a known enemy of our beloved country, and exp them 
our thanks in view of their prompt, courageous, and patriotic actlots 
and be it furthe- : ons 

Reso’ ed, That copes of these resolutions be furnished to th I ee 
dent of the United States, the honorable Secretaries of War. Navy. 0"! 
Agriculture, Members of the National Congress from Teuness©, U 
lecal newspapers, and the press at Nashville. 


food reserves 


nd 





ATHENS, TENN., April 30, 190 


In a patriotic mass meeting held here on Sunday afternoon, Apr 1 2, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


“ Whereas the United States has been drawn into the grea! 
flict now being waged ; and easel 
“Whereas the shortage of food supplies has been ascerts!!' 
pena os ad tage of the conditio! 
© reas uu are taking advantage . ons 
salnell the pelons on the necessities life and are no\ 
rices of future supplies so high as to place a real 'uri"' 
a earners im many instances deprive them 0’ \ 
sities of life: Therefore be it 


by our 


and havé 
fixing the 

upea 
neces- 








191%. 

‘Resolved by the citizens of Athens, McMinn County, in a@ mass 
meeriet. That we most earnestly request our Congressman, Hon. 
joux A. MOON, and our United States Senators from Tennessee, Hon. 
1K SijeLps and Hon. K. D. McKg Liar, to vote for and use their 
‘nfuence for the passage of a bill regulating immediately the prices 
of the necessities of life. 





“Second. That we earnestly request their very best efforts for the 
nassage of a Dill prohibiting the distillation of all grains so much 
paved at the present time to supply our people with food and avoid 


the real suffering which must follow the diverting of more than 600,000,- 
00 busuels of grain into worse than useless channels. 
A. M. TOMLINSON, 
ELBERT WILSON, 
J. H. Jarvis, 
W. T. ROBERTS, 
Prof. GRANNIS, 
Committce. 


Mr. McKELLAR presented a petition of the Christian En- 
deavor Society of the McLemore Avenue Christian Church, at 
Memphis, Tenn., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Buchanan, 
Tenn., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
manufacture of food products into intoxicating liquors, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Men’s Bible Class of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Milford; the congregation 
of the King’s Highway Congregational Church, of Bridgeport ; 
of Norden Lodge, No. 87, International Order of Good Tem- 
perance, of New Britain; the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
United Church of New Haven; of O. B. North & Co., of New 
Haven: the Pastors’ Union, of New Haven; the Temperance 
Society East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the State of Connecticut; and of the Bilton Machine Tool Co., 
of Bridgeport, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the New Haven County Medical 
Society of Connecticut, praying for the abrogation of the patents 
on salvarsan and its closely related products, which was referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 79, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of New Haven, Conn., 
praying for the levying of income.taxes for the purpose of pay- 
ing war indebtedness and other obligations of the Government, 
and for the enactment of legislation to prevent the sale of 
necessaries of life during the war at excessive profits, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of Lodge No. 30, International 
Association of Machinists, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for 
Government control of food during the war, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Old South Church, of Worcester; the First Baptist Church of 
Malden; the Central Congregational Church, of Newtonville; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Newton Center; the Emanuel 
Primitive Methodist Chureh, of Methuen; the First Baptist 
Church of Northboro; the First Congregational Church of 
Woburn ; the Second Congregational Church of Attleboro; the 
First Unitarian Society of Hudson; of Pomona Grange, No. 184, 
‘atrons of Husbandry, of Topsfield; of the Men’s Club of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, of Waban; of the Massachusetts 
State Baptist Missionary Society ; of the Public Safety Commit- 
tee of Harvard; of Pomona Grange, No. 314, Patrons of Hus: 
bandry, of Dighton; of the Old Colony Association of the Con- 
sregational Churches of Mattapoisett ; of the Bay View Club, of 
Milford ; ind of Pomona Grange, No. 106, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of West Boylston, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for 
hational prohibition as a war measure, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present a concurrent resolution ef the 
Legislature of Michigan, praying for national prohibition as ¢ 
War theasure, which I ask may be printed in the Reconrp. 

; oe being no objection, the concurrent resolution wis 
Tdered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE, STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, May 3, 1917. 


s 


Mr. Cuartes B. TOWNSEND, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sexaror: I am directed to forward to you the accompany- 


ng resolution an : hi. 
gan Legislatere has been adopted by the two houses of the Michi 


Very respectfully, D. E. ALWARD, 
Sccretary of the Senate. 
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Senate concurrent resolution 24. 


Whereas there now exists a state of war between the United States and 
Germany ; and 

Whereas the experience of the nations now engaged in war demon- 
strates beyond any question the necessity of husbanding every re- 
source in this great struggle, to the end that the interests of our 
people may be preserved to them; and 


Whereas the liquor traffic as we know it to-day is a burden econom- 
ically and industrially; 25 States, among which is our own beloved 
State of Michigan, recognizing this great truth, have outlawed it; 
most of the great nations now engaged in the greatest war of the 
ages have as a war measure either absolutely abolished it or very 
materially reduced its activities, and are considering further reduc- 
tion thereof; and this has all been done in order to insure the full 
strength of these nations against their enemies, unhampered by this 
gigantic evil; and 

Whereas the liquor traffic is to-day withdrawing from legitimate lines 
of industry and commerce of the United States upward of $2,000, 
000,000 annually, and in addition to this awful economic waste is 
using enormous quantities of fuel, foodstuffs, and other useful com 
modities that will be needed by the Nation in order to prosecute suc 
cessfully the struggle in which we are now engaged, and if deprived 
of such commodities the people will suffer serious inconvenience and 
distress and the Nation will be handicapped in the prosecution of the 
war: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 

That the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, requested to 

enact, aS a war measure, such legislation as will be effective to imme- 

diately stop the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors within 
the borders of the Nation; and that Congress be further asked to sub- 
mit at once to the several States for ratification a resolution providing 
for an amendment to the Constitution providing for national constitu- 
tional prohibition of the liquor tratlie; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives, to the President of the Senate of the Con- 

gress of the United States, and to each Member of the Senate and House 

of Representatives of this State in Congress. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the Rotary Club of 
Battle Creek; of Richmond Grange, No. 878, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Reed City; of the Michigan State Conference of the 
Evangelical Association, held at Elkton; of the Brotherhood of 
the Presbyterian Church of Ypsilanti; of the president and fae- 
ulty of the University of Michigan, of Ann Arbor; of sundry 
citizens of Big Rapids; and the congregations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Hesperia, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Gwinn, the Methodist Episcopal Church of Amasa, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Stambaugh, and the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Hermansville, all in the State 
of Michigan, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union, No. 252, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., praying for the payment of the war debt by means of the 
income tax and for the purchase of war supplies at a reason- 
able profit, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of W. K. Robbins, of 
Manchester, N. H., praying that new units of engineering 
troops be organized and maintained by one central department, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Orange Judd Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., and a memorial of the Phelps Publishing Co., 
of Springfield, Mass., remonstrating against an increase of 
second-class postage, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. JAMES. I present resolutions of Latonia Lodge, No. 107, 
Knights of Pythias, of Covington, Ky., which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CoviInetTon, Ky., April 16, 1917. 
Whereas our country is now facing a crisis which demands not the un- 
divided loyalty of all its citizens but the unanimous and outspoken 
support to those directing the affairs of our Government as well; and 
Whereas from the very foundation of this order the Knights of 


Pythias are under a binding obligation to assist in the furtherance 
of American patriotism: Therefore be it 
Resolved at a regular meeting of Latonia Lodge, No. 107, Knights of 
Pythias, held April 16, 1917, at Covington, Ky., That this lodge fully in- 
dorses the patient and determined course of our President, Woodrow 
Wilson, in seeking to preserve the American rights by peaceful means, 
and the possibilities of negotiations having failed, that we further in- 
dorse each and every step that he has taken or may take to protect 
those rights; and be it further 
Resolved, Vhat a copy of this resolution be sent to the President, the 
Senators from Kentucky, and Congressman Rouss, from this district. 
H. 8S. CONNB&LY, Chairman, 
B. T. HENDRIXSON, 
Gero. H. Hoetscuer, 
Committee. 


ABROGATION OF PATENTS ON DRUGS. 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I have here a petition from the 
Mayo Bros. and the physicians of the Mayo Clinic and also 
from the Mayo Foundation for Medieal Education and Re- 


FOREIGN 


search, earnestly requesting Congress to abrogate the patents 
upon various medicines, particularly upon salvarsan, which are 
greatly needed in the United States in the treatment of diseases. 








These patents are held by certain citizens of Germany; the 
price of them has been very greatly and exorbitantly raised {n 
the last few months, and the petition states the reasons why 
this action should be taken. I ask that they be printed in the 
Recorp for the information of the Senate. 
There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Mayo CLINIC, 
Rochester, Minn., May 4, 1917. 
Senator OLLIE JAMES, 
Chairman of the Committee on Patents, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, CO. 


My Dear Senator James: I have the honor to submit to you here- 
with a statement of the position of the staff of the Mayo Clinic with 
respect to the question of abrogation py Congress of foreign patents on 
drugs essential to public health, especially salvarsan. 


Respectfully, yours, JouHn H. S1okes, M. D. 
Chief Section of Dermatology and Syphilology. 


We, the undersigned members of the medical staff ef the Mayo Clinic 
and of the faculty of the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and 
Research, desire to direct your attention to the condition now prevail- 
ing in this country with respect to the supply of certain widely used 
and extremely important drugs used by the medical profession in the 
treatment of disease. Chief among these drugs is salvarsan, a prepa- 
ration upon which depends much of the modern treatment of syphilis, 
and upon which also the control of the contagiousness of this par- 
ticular disease must largely rest. The sale of salvarsan in this cown- 
try is controlled absolutely, both as regards name and methods of 
manufacture, by patents owned in Germany and Gontrolled in this 
country by the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co.. of New York City, of which 
one H, A. Metz is president. We believe that the patents on sal- 
varsan in particular should be immediately abrogated by Congress 
and desire to urge the following considerations as ground for asking 
you to do all in your power to bring about such action: 

During the course of the European war the supply of salvarsan in 
this country has been insufficient and precarious. The drug has been 
manufactured in Germany, imported when circumstances permitted, 
and doled out to the medical profession at prices which have largely 
prevented its use to the extent or in the type of cases which the in- 
terest of the public health demands. 

Salvarsan has been successfully manufactured in this country under 
the direction of the dermatological research laboratories of the Phiia- 
delphia Polyclinic, of which Prof, J. Frank Schamberg is director. 
During a part of the time that the supply of salvarsan from Germany 
was cut off Prof, Schamberg was permitted to market the product of 
his manufacture under sufferance of the patentees and at a_ price 
dictated by their conception of commercial expediency. The clinical 
experience of many physicians throughout the country at this time 
agreed in regarding the American preduct as at least equal to the 
German in its therapeutic effect on syphilis and distinctly superior to 
it on the score of a lower toxicity and fewer unfavorable by-effects. 
As soon as the supply of salvarsan from Germany could be renewed 
the patentees stopped the manufacture of the American product. 

The price of salvarsan as regulated by the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
is a glaring example of a commercial monopoly reaping enormous profits 
at the expense of sickness and misfortune. It has been repeatedly 
stated by Prof. Schamberg that the drug can be placed on the market 
profitably and under appropriate governmental control at $1 a dose 
imstead of $4.50, the price fixed by the holders of the patent rights. 
The surplus profits go to enrich not the inventor of the drug nor bis 
estate, which has long since been generously Paes for, but the 
private fortunes of the gentlemen who control the rights for this 
country. The prices which they maintain are prohibitive for a large 
bedy of the sick and will effectually throttle a public campaign against 
syphilis as a disease until such time.as the patents expire or are 
abrogated by Congress. 

We respectfully submit that even in time of peace the propriety 
and wisdem of a public poticy which permits private monopoly to 
control and seriously limit the use of remedial agents whose avail- 
ability is vital to the public health may well be questioned. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the medical profession of this country that the 
contro: of syphilis as a scourge of the public health is seriously ham- 
pered by the price set upon the drug by gentlemen who seem to see in 
it only a means of increasing their already large private fortunes. 
The abrogation of patent rights, with the consequent reduction in price 
which would follow upon the home manufacture of the drug, would 
not only work no real injustice to the persons concerned in the dis- 
tribution and control of salvarsan, but would place at the disposal of 
millions of persons now deprived of it by their misfortune and their 
poverty a remedy which in its own field has all the beneficent and sav- 
ing qualities ef antitoxin in diphtheria and of vaccine in smallpox. 

We submit further that if it is unwise to permit commercial control 
of the public health in time of peace, it is doubly unwise to permit it 
at a time when the country is bending its energies to prepare for and 
successfully wage war. The protection of the Army and Navy from 
the ravages of this disease, which has long been rec ized by physi- 
cians and laymen as a more serious menace to the manhood of a nation 
than many of the devices of an enemy, demands an abundant and 
cheap supply of this drug available not merely to governmental agen- 
cies but to all physicians, for use both among mobilized troops and 
in the civil population. The prevention of a devastating epidemic of 
syphilis during and after the war demands that from the first moment 
oft mobilization until at least some years after the discharge of the 
last man at the close of the war the medical profession of this coun- 
try be able to employ salvarsan in treatment in amounts unlimited by 
any consideration of cost as dictated by the ideas of private monopo- 
lists representing alien interests in control of the supply of the drug. 
The belligerent countries of Europe have recognized that private rights 
must be watved in the face of such considerations, and preparations 
similar to salvarsan are being made in Canada, England, and France 
with governmental sanction. 

In view of these considerations, and in view of the fact that salvar- 
san has been successfuliy manufactured in this country, and can be 
marketed at a price which will make it available for a public health 
campaign, we beg to urge upon you that you use every influence which 
you can bring to bear in favor of an immediate abrogation by Congress 
ef the patent rights on this drug and incidentally on other 
necessary to the public health whose usefulness is curtailed by Ger- 
man patents. We urge that such an abrogation shall not be merely 
fer the duration ef the war, but shall be permanent, and that, further- 


more, there shall ultimately be a radical revision of our ; 
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MOBILIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


to have printed in the Recorp a document by David Ly 
American delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, on the subject of food supply and the mobilization of 
our agricultural resources. 

There being no objection, the document was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE. 


The half-yearly report on cereals by the International Institute of 
Agriculture shows that bad as was the situation in 1916, it has wa 
even worse in 1917. Instead of a reserve, there is now a deficit of 
cereals for all the countries open to trade. This deficit amounts to 


35,000,000 quintals less than normal requirements. 


A WAR MEASCRE MOBILIZING OUR AGRICULTURAL RESOCRCES—FACTS 
AND DEDUCTIONS SHOWING THE NEED FOR THE PASSAGE OF SE 1g 


BILL 5972 (64TH CONG., 1ST SESS.). 


I By David Lubin, delegate of the United States, Internationa! Institut 
ef Agricuiture.] 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
: Rome, April 11, 1917, 
Senator DcuNncan U. FLetcuer, 
; United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator FLetrcHeEr: In recent letters from yourseif 
ator SHerranp it is stated that the bill fer a nationa! 
agriculture (S. 5978, G4th Cong., Ist sess.) would be rein 
the next session of Congress, and sooner if an extra sessio! 
As the extra session is now sitting, and in view of the war 
and recent developments in the world’s supply of cereals as + 
the institute's latest report, I have sent you the following calle 

“War situation bearing on economic conditions and grave additional 
world cereal shortage render mobilization of agriculture tinoperative 
Strongly advise you with committee of Senate and [louse to consult 
President on immediate passage of bill for the national chamber of 
agriculture.” 

The following are some further facts and deductions which have a 
decided bearing on this matter. 

Yours, very sincerely, 







Davip LuBin 
Delegate of the United States 


International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Itely 
A WAR MEASURE MOBILIZING OUR AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES UNDE SENATE 
BILL 5973. 


(64th Cong., Ist sess.) 


The mobilization of our agricultural resources comes right next in 
importance es a war measure to the proper handling of the Army aul 
the Navy. 

Mr. Bonar Law. the leader of the House of Commons, says: it! 
still the considered view of the cabinet that the production of fool ts al 
least as important, if not even more important, than getting men 'S 
the army.” ; oes 

The handling of the food question in England is, therefore. | 
as an important war measure. But is its importance confine) | 
duction? By no means; the chief question is one of distrilution \ 
addenda) ; distribution is the paramount issue, not merely '0 hug 
but in each and all of the belligerent countries of Europe. — 

And the same will hold good here ; surely so now that the we 
Yes; and even more so here than elsewhere, for, as is wel! know! 
is more manipulation in the distribution of food products in th 
States than in the other belligerent countries. To permit su ht 
lation to have free play in war time would be to court ceive’, 
would be nothing short of criminal imbecility. sellAtite 

.The first thing to be done, therefore, is to choke off the pos) 
of such manipulation through effective organization, orgal on 
shall mobilize this industry. But how can this be effected 

On this head the Secretary of Agriculture says: . 

“Where the food eer s located, who owns it, what 
difficulties of securing it, whether the local market conditi 
to car shortage, whether there is artificial manipulation 0! aut. = 
one can state with certainty. It is essential that we have \ oett, 

* * * they are a prerequisite for the working out of 2 perm” 

ust, and economical system of marketing.” (Price Current 

eporter, Mar. 7, 1917.) 
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_ ettors stand to-day, under present conditions, the Secretary is 
se oht: the facts are not known, and yet it is essential that they 
(be known. How can this be done? 
our’ +o hill 5973. (64th Cong., Ist sess.) provides the way. 
; ior Federal Government charter it establishes an organization of 
ve mers in each township; these elect their delegates to the 
shamber of agriculture; these county chambers elect delegates 
<ote ehamber of agriculture; and the State chambers elect 
eee itional chamber of agriculture. We thus have a pyramid, as it 
the ™“vorking from the township up to the county, from the county 
s to {he State, and from the State u to the Nation; ail for the pur- 
vr of promoting the equitable distribution and advantageous market- 
} if fat » products. 
“5 of me 2 from section 23 of the bill: 
“Whenever a local unit or chamber or any member thereof desires 
for sale or to purchase any agricultural products, or desires 
tion relating to said products, said chamber or said member may 
ieate such desire to the secretary of the local chamber, whose 
It be, in case he can not meet the needs of the applicant, to 
, forward the application to the secretary of the county unit 
“mber. If the secretary of the county unit or chamber can not 
ot the needs of the applicant, he shall certify and forward the appli- 
tion to the secretary of the State unit or chamber. If the secretary 
State unit or chamber can not meet the needs of the applicant, 
he shall certify and forward the application to the secretary of the 
national chamber, whose duty it shall be to act at once upon the 
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ation. 
us, as I stated to the Chief of the Diplomatic Bureau in my hear- 
ine before the State Department on June 21, 1915, each producer would 
he enabled to see how best to market his products, not merely with 
his own eyes, as at present, but with the help of four or five millions 
of his fellow workers’ eyes. 
“And now, to continue with the quotation from the bill; these local, 
county. State, and national chambers of agriculture shall— 
“provide for the employment of the card index, the telephone, the 
telegraph, and other means of accurate and rapid communication to 
ond from the units or chambers. They shall also have power to provide 
such street markets, salesrooms, and exchanges as may be deemed neces- 
sary and expedient along the line of promoting the equitable distribu- 
tion of farm products.” 

But why should this proposed organization be semiofficial? Why 
should it not be unefficial ; a mere union of agricultural organizations, 
if you please? 

it sould not be unofficial because any mere union of present farm 
organizations would be inadequate for the purpose, as these organiza- 
tions have been mainly on social lines; therefore but few of their 
leaders have had the requistie trend of thought for the serious business 
in hand. Moreover, by far the greater number of the farmers of the 
country are net members of these organizations at all. 

Weil, then, why should not the organization be official? 
not the Government itself perform this task? 

Because it would be as impracticable to bave Government employees 
distribute our agricultural products to economic advantage as it would 
be to have them do this with our dry goods, boots, shoes, metal goods, 
furniture, ete. Government could no more do this for the farmer than 
it could for the manufacturer or the merchant, although, of course, 
we all know that the Government bureaus can be of material help to 
the farmers in carrying out this work. 

The semioflicial organization provided for under the measure we are 
considering (S. 5973. 64th Cong., 1st sess.) would be all-embracing. 
It would cover the farmers of the Nation and would permit of the 
freest action by each unit of the membership consistent with the wel- 
fare of the whole. At the same time it would afford the means for 
realy and prompt response to Government guidance and direction. 
Such semiofficlal organizations have been proven effective by years of 
experience in the central Nurepean countries. 

But the question arises, Would it not take a long time to start this 
system?. No; for section 3 of the bil! provides that at the start “ the 
members of the national chamber of agriculture shall be appointed by 





Why should 





the President as soon after the passage of this act as poeninin.. and 
= is nething to prevent these members from going ahead with the 
work 





immediately after their appointment. 

At this moment, while | am writing, the news of the declaration of 
war has been flashed this way. ‘The war is on; we should at once 
mobilize our agricultural industry ; we should at once place the distri- 
bution of the products of agriculture on a war footing, whether we go 
ty wae independently of any alliance with the present belligerents or 
J0T. 

It we go to war independently it will, of course, be quite a different 
matter to jeining the alliance. If we join the alliance our war is 
ikely fo be over when the war with the alliance ceases. But if we do 
hot Join, there will be nothing to prevent our war continuing after that 
o! the allies has ceased. In that event we shall have some four or 
tive thousand miles of sea front to defend against an enemy navy as 
pr and perhaps larger than our own, an enemy with a veteran army 
ty oe Several million men, and it would be quite problematic whether 
ee event the British Navy would stand behind us as it does now. 
nad, ate now the choice of one of two methods of procedure: We 
oak | ther drift toward a series of coercive and restrictive measures, 
adent"h those shown in the addenda to this paper, or else we must 
av 2 measure of mobilization which shall place the distribution of 
‘eMeultural produets on the soundest war footing consistent with ra- 
tonal business methods, 

a. a measure of mobilization is provided for under the bill we are 

Pe asidcring (S. 5973). 

‘The semiofiicial institution which this 
lectively mobilize agrieniture. 


rehi : 
bership. with its ramifications 
the United States 
Tespony » 
mobile 


bill would establish would 
With its several million units of mem- 
extending to every nook and corner of 
} centralized under Government charter, it would 
to Government guidance and direction as readily as an auto- 
responds to the slightest turn of the wheel. 


SOME Facts wtx 
IE FACTS SHOWING THE NEED POR THE PASSAGE OF SENATE BILL 5973— 
Thi THE FOOD SITUATION—A DBFICIT. 
§ mo 


Statistin) wee (Apr. 7, 1917) in a conversation with the chief of the 


to bis Bureau of the International Institute of Agriculture I put 
” Opiate following questions : 
: Did not the report for the available world supplies of cereals 


Ssued fn your statistical not 
lesser es for October, 1916, show a decidedly 
Q ot than the nermal?—aA. ¥es: decidedly so. 
tion is ‘still. -t in t! you are just now issuing ?—A. The sitna- 
stance, fn the ton it. was in last October. Take wheat, for in- 
; e No Hemisphere. The situation is worse than as 
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shown last October. It was bad enough then, when it showed 75.5 per 
cent of the previous year’s production. but now it only shows 73.9 per 
cent. 

Q. And how about the Southern Hemisphere’s crops?—A. Although 
they are good in Australia, they are so very bad in Argentina that that 
Government has prohibited exportation, as the crop is about one-third 
of the normal. n the whole, the outlook is very bad, decidedly worse 
than in last October, as the total world’s yield this year available for 
international trade is only 72 per cent of last year’s und 83 per cent 
of a five years average. 

Q. But you speak only about wheat. Will not the other cereals 

make up for the deficiencies in the wheat crop?—A. Unfortunately, no; 
the most alarming fact is that these other cereals do not make up for 
the deficiency in wheat at all, for the total of all the cereals bulked 
together still shows that this year’s crop is only 80 per cent of last 
year’s. 
t Q. Everyone knows that the 1915 crop was a bumper crop. Will not 
the carry over from that crop make up for the deficiency on this year’s 
production ?—A. No; the yield of that ‘umper crop, which exceeded 
the yield of any of the 10 previous years, is proven to be insuflicient 
to make up for the deficit of the 1916-17 crop; in fact, normal require- 
ments can not possibly be satisfied this year. 

Q. While I know that it is rather early to ask this question. yet can 
you give any idea of what the prospects are for the 1917 crop ?—aA. 
Prospects are shown to be not at ail favorable, for acreage is not per- 
ceptibly larger than last year’s, whereas all the world over weather has 
been exceedingly unfavorable for the last several months, impeding 
sowings in a great number of countries, 


ADDENDA. 


[From the International Institute of Agriculture’s Statistical Notes on 
Cereals, April, 1917.] 


RESTRICTIVE AND COERCIVE FOOD MEASURES. 


The following quotations are from the proof sheets of the insiitute’s 
half-yearly statisticat report on cereals for April, 1917, pages 20-23: 

Nore,—The difliculties in Germany can not be traced to defects in its 
distributive system. They are due to the stoppage of food imports 
owing to the blockade. 

Germany: A decree of October 28, 1914, forbids the use of wheat 
and rye for feeding live stock. In January, 1915, this interdiction was 
extended to oats, except in the case of horses, whose ration was fixed 
at 13 kilograms per day. 

On January 25, 1915, a decree was issued requisitioning 
of wheat and rye, and rye, barley, and oat meat. 

By a decree of June, 1916, the wheat and rye crops of 1916 and all 
supplies of flour were requisitioned, and on July 24 this measure was 
extended to barley and cats. 

On March 1, 1917, the Imperial Bureau of Cereals ordered that 94 
pounds of flour were to be obtained from every 100 pounds of wheat, 
and S84 pounds from every 100 peunds of rye. 

A decree of October 24, 1914, ordered that wheat bread was to con- 
iain at least 10 per cent of rye flour, and rye bread at least 5 per 
cent of potato fiour. On January 5, 1915, the order was to mix 50 
per cent of rye flour in wheat bread and 10 to 30 per cent of potato 
four in rye bread. 

The daily ration of bread was fixed in January, 1916, at 200 grams 
per head. 

A decree of June 26, 1916, requires all townships of more than 
40,000 inhabitants to collect all the kitchen waste and remainders from 
meals, such as broken bread, relies of vegetables, fruit, meat. fish, soup, 
sauce, potatoes, including skins, and to keep them in special boxes, 
A penalty of six months’ imprisonment or 1,500 frances fine is pro- 
vided for those who fail to collect broken victuals, or who steal them 
from the boxes provided for that purpose. 

Austria: A decree of January 30, 1915, provides that the flour used 
in making bread must consist half of wheat or rye four and half of 
other farinaceous stuffs. 

A decree of February 21, 1915, requisitioned all stocks of cereais 
and flours; a decree of June 21, 1915, requisitioned all the 1915 crops; 
and a decree of June 11, 1916, requisitioned all the crops of 1916. 

A decree of March 26. 1915, fixed the ration of bread and flour per 
inhabitant at 200 grams per day, and introduced bread and flour cards. 

Hungary: A decree of September 8, 1916, requisitioned all stocks ot 
wheat, rye, barley, and cats, and on the 29th of September, 1916, this 
measure was extended to include maize. 

A decree of February 16, 1915, ordered that 50 per cent of maize 
flour or 25 per cent of potato flour was te be used in bread making. 
France: A ministerial decree closed all confectioners’ shops on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays. <A decree of February 9, 1917, forbids the 
sale of new bread . 

Italy: A decree of February 21, 1917, orders that 90 pounds of flour 
shall be obtained from every 100 pounds of wheat. 

eA decree of December 12, 1916, enacts restrictions on the consump- 
tion of food in hotels, pensions, restaurants, cafés, dairy shops, etc., 
and forbids certain foods on certain days, limits the number of dishes 
which may be served, etc. A decree of March 10, 1917, forbids the 
sale of all cakes and confectionery 

The following countries have fixed maximym prices for wheat: Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Russia, and Tunis. 

Great Brain and Ireland: A government commission has the mo- 
nopoly of importing and distributing in Great Britain and Ireland all 
forcign wheat, maize, and rice. 

Bread can only be sold when it is 1-day old. It fs forbidden to use 
milk and sugar ‘n baking bread. The food controller has fixed the 
ration of bread and flour at 4 pounds per inhabitant per week. 

From an editorial in the London Times, March 24, 1917: 

“For the first time since the Crimean War the price of bread in this 
country is to be raised to a shilling for a 4-pound loaf. 

“The country was led to concentrate its attention upon meatless days 
and potatoless days, and up till now has paid very insuflicient atten- 
tion to the even more pressing question of bread. * * ®* If if is 
necessary to prescribe the number of ounces of meat which may be con 
sumed at a meal in an hotel, as undoubtedly it is. why not rigidly limit 
the bread also? * * The tea shop requires scrutiny just aa 
much as the restaurant. * * *® Three meals a day and nothing 
between ought now to be the extreme limit for everybody tn the land. 
_ shall be lucky if we do not in the end get down te two meals a 
ay. 


all 
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“ Possibly domiciliary search for food hoards has become necessary. 
* * * The food controller’s suggested order touches every house 
erent in the land, amd might easily become a cause of widespread 

{ on. 

yy furt her reduction of the sugar ration is about to be promulgated.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was waited on by a com- 
mittee of young colored men from Howard University, in this 
city, Who submitted to me a memorandum concerning a training 
camp for negro officers. I ask that it may be printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TRAINING CAMP FOR NEGRO OFFICERS. 


Our country faces the greatest crisis in its history. The negro, as 
ever, loyal and patriotic, is anxious to do his full share in the defense 
and support of his country in its fight for democracy. The negro wel- 
comes the opportunity of contributing his full quota to the Federal 
Army now being organized. He feels very strongly that these negro 
troops should be officered by their own men. The following statement 

resents the facts upon which we base our request for an officers’ train- 
ng camp for negroes: 

1. (a) Fourteen officers’ training camps are to be opened on May 14, 
1917, to provide officers for the new Federal Army. 

(b) No officers are to be commissioned unless they receive training 
in one of these 14 training camps. 

(c) The War Department has stated that it is impracticable to admit 
negroes to the 14 established camps. 

2. (a) The negro is to furnish his proporationate quota in this Army. 

(b) It seems fust that the competent and intelligent negroes should 
have the opportunity to lead these troops. 

(c) One thousand negro college students and graduates have al- 
ready pledged themselves to enter such a training camp immediately. 

(d) In addition, men in the medical profession desire to qualify for 
service in the Medical Corps, and there are other competent men ready 
to qualify for other specialized corps provided for. 

(e) Records of negro officers and troops warrant the provision for 
negro officers to lead negro troops—Lieut. Col. Young, Capt. Davis, 
Maj Walker, Maj. Loving. 

8. Therefore the negro race requests the establishment of an officers’ 
reserve training camp for negroes. 





FRANK COLEMAN, Chicago. 
W. Dove.as, Lincoln, 
W. A. HALL, Union, 
M. H. Curtis, Howard, 
M. Grecory, Harvard, 
Cc. H. Houston, Amherst, 
L. H. Russewu, Cornell, 
Central Committee of Negro College Men. 
Cc. B. Cur.ey, 
General Secretary Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2161) to increase the utility of the postal savings 
bank, to encourage savings among the people, and to secure the 
largest returns for such savings consistent with adequate secur- 
ity; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2162) for the relief of Charles Yarrington (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2163) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, 
I desire to have the Chair inform me what business is before the 
Senate at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business, which is 
Senate bill No, 2. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I object to any other business until we dis- 
pose of that unfinished business, — - 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S, 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage. and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN I move that the doors be closed, that the Sen- 
ate may proceed with the consideration of legislative business in 
secret session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I second the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will clear 
the galleries and close the doors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to deliberate with closed 
doors. After 4 hours and 55 minutes the doors were reopened. 
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While the doors were closed, 

On motion of Mr. Loner, the Journal entries of ; 
ings were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
are as follows: 

On motion by Mr. Martin, the vote agreeing to +) 
amendment, on page 25, line 16, to page 27, line 7 
inserting a new section in Chapter VII was reconsij.y, 

On motion by Mr. Martin, to reconsider the vote of + 
agreeing to the amendment of Mr. Situ of Georeia ; 
ported committee amendment, to strike out all of sect 
insert the following: 

Whenever during the present war the President shall fina 
to a particular country are being used directly or indipect 
an enemy country, and shall make proclamation thereot. \: 
unlawful to export any article or articles from the United stat 
country, except under such regulations and orders and s 
limitations and exceptions as the President shal! prescribe. Perego, 
wise ordered by the President or by the Congress. a 

After debate, it was determined in the affirmative. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, by unanimous consent, wit} y his 
proposed amendment; and 

The reported amendment having been further 
motion by Mr. OVERMAN, viz, in line 18 to strike out tho w, 
“the United States is at war and” and insert “ during the) 
ent war,” 

On motion of Mr. GALLincer, the doors were reopene! 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator from Goeorgix } 
withdrawn his amendment, and the question now is on the si 
tion of the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The amendment which the Senator fro. 
Georgia [Mr. SairH] offered the other day having been reco! 
sidered and withdrawn and section 1 of Chapter VII having been 
amended behind closed doors, I ask the Secretary to read to 
the Senate that section as it has already been amended 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section as amended wil! be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Section 1. Whenever during the present war the President shall find 
that the public safety shall so require, and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any article or articles from the 
United States, except at such time or times and under such regulations 
and orders and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the Pres 
dent shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the President or by Cor 
gress: Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to the ports 
of one State over those of another. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I call the attention 
of the Senator in charge of the bill to the peculiar way i 
which this section is written. I really think it does not em- 
body the wishes of the Senator or the wishes of the committee 
As written, the President is to find that the public safety: 
quires an embargo, an embargo on something, an embargo some 
where, and thereupon he issues his proclamation. Whit is the 
effect of that proclamation? It is to put an embargo upon th 
shipment of everything and anything out of the United States 
It stops everything from leaving the United States, although 
the embargo might be limited to one single country. ‘The Ir 
dent might perhaps have found that some neutral country con- 
tiguous to Germany was permitting our food shipments to £9 
on through to Germany, and the embargo might be intended | 
be limited to that country to prevent the shipments to German) 
and yet under this section, as it is drawn, the moment the 
proclamation is made no shipment of anything can go froli vie 
United States except under regulations by the President. | 

Mr. OVERMAN. And subject to the limitations that he shal 
prescribe. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Precisely ; but it applies it to every 
thing, it puts the embargo on everything, though the purpose 
of the President may be to limit it to one country ane oe 
product. We might desire to prevent coal from golns to s 
country, and we might desire to put an embargo on cou! (0 
country, yet under the provisions of this section the procs 
tion covers all products anywhere and everywhere. _ 

I submit, Mr. President, that it should be modified so os © 
permit the embargo to be levied as a result of the prociamace! 
applying it to a single country or a single common! 
broader latitude in the nature of the embargo ought to 4° 
ered by the section and the proclamation ought to cover | 
particular embargo which the section intends to cover 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Gor 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 
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Let me ask if the idea he has in mine 


’ after 


ore 


Mr. WALSH. I think there is much in the suggestion 0! 
Senator from Georgia. } as 
would not be met by inserting the word “particu 
“any,” the words “commodity or commodities 


” after 
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* and the words “to any or all countries” after the words 
the United States,” so that it will read: 


cles, 
« from 

It shall be 
commodity OF 
euntries. 

ut) SMITH of Georgia. What I would like, Mr. President, 
i) be to have the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Over- 
wax], the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], the Senator 
“som Florida [Mr. FrevcHer)], who have been the special cham- 
. the provision, and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Vetson |, representing the other side, take the section to-night 
and rewrite it, embodying more clearly just what we all wish. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to suggest to 
him that if we add, on line 21, after the word “articles,” the 
“mentioned in such proclamation,” we vill have met the 
ohiections urged by the Senator. 

M:. SMITH of Georgia. If the Secretary will report the lan- 
suave embodying the two suggestions, I think perhaps we have 
«hat I was seeking to suggest. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest, after the word “ articles,” in 
line 21, to insert the words “ mentioned in such proclamation.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 26? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. On page 25 of this print. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

[he SecreTary. On line 21, page 25, after the wor< 
ies,” insert the words “ mentioned in such proclamation.” 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. It wiil be agreed to without ob- 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to suggest, further, that 
the words should be added “ to the country or countries named 
in such proclamation,” Both should be covered by it, because 
the proclamation should be permitted to limit the exports both 
as to articles and as to countries. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator that we utilize the 
word “to” in the clause-“ from such place or places” by strik- 
ing out the word “ from” and inserting the word “ to,” so as to 
read “and to such place or places.” I think that would meet 
the objec tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; that is excluding the shipments 
“from such place or plaees,”’ 

Mr. NELSON. No; it would then read, “ except 
time or times and to such place or places.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The suggestion I made a few 
moments age I believe is the best. If the Senator from North 
Carolina, the Senator from Montana, the Senator from Florida, 
and the Senator from Minnesota would take the section to-night 
and rewrite it, they will be likely to bring us exactly what we 
want in the morning. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the amendment which the Senator 
from Montana offered along that line wiil cover that case. 

Mr. WALSH. I believe the language suggested by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota accomplishes the purpose I had in 
mind in the first part of my amendment, and that suggested 
by the Senator from Georgia accomplishes what I proposed in 
the second part of my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that the Secretary may read 
ie section as now amended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it be read as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section as it is now amended 
will be read. 

‘The Secretary vead as follows: 
‘ ‘pevion 1, Whenever during the present war the President shall 
find thet the publie safety shall so require, and shall make proclama- 
tion thereof, it shail be unlawful to export any article or articles men- 
‘oned in such proclamation from the United States, except at such 
ime or times and under such regulations and orders, and subject to 
such limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until 
ee ordered by the President or by Congress: Provided, however, 

at no preference shall be given to the ports of one State over those 


of another, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator in charge of the bill that in the interest of clarity we 
iiake line 21 read: 


It shall b . ii Cintas aviv’ eettots 
articles mentioned tn ee United States any article or 
- how reads “te expert any article or articles mentioned in 
‘weh proclamation frem the United States.” I suggest that we 
een “from the United States” after the word 

= OVERMAN. I see no objection to that, Mr. President. 
wa PRESIDENT. It will be agreed to, without ob- 
aa SMI TH of Georgia. Now, after the word “export,” I 
“* to add “to any country named in said proclamation.” 


unlawful to export any particular article or articles, 
commodities from the United States to any or all 


would 1 


pious ol 


Wworus 


6 


arti- 


at such 
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Mr. WALSH. I suggest that the Senator put in those words 
after the words “‘ United States.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. “From the United States to any 
country named in such proclamation.” That is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be agreed to, without ob- 
jection. 

Mr. STONE. TI now ask that it be read. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what portion of this bill is now 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Chapter VIT, 


section 1, is now 

under consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Have we adopted the amendment known 
as section 1 of Chapter VIT? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not as amended. The Se retary 
will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Whenever during the present war the Preside shall find 





that the public safety shall so require, and shall m clamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful toe expert from the United States to any 
country bamed in such proclamation any article or articles mentioned 
in such proclamation, except at such time or times, and under such 
regulations and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions 
as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise erdered be the Presi 





dent or by Congress: Provided, however, That no preference shall be 
given to the ports of one State over those of another. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Sen- 


ate to the faet that the language “and from such place er 
places” has been taken from the provision, and that the proviso 
suggested by the Senator from Minnesota |Mr. Nerson]: has 
been added to it. The suggestion of the Senator from Minne- 
sota was that this language be left in the bill, but that the 
proviso be added to it, so that any provision should not run 
counter to the Constitution. I suggested a little while age that 
it would be wise to leave in the bill the language “ from such 
place or places,” putting it at the end of the proviso: and for 
this reason: The Constitution, as I then stated, dees not forbid 
that a preference be given to one port over another, but it for- 
bids that a preference be given to the ports of one State over 
the ports of another State. If the rule is just exactly the same 
with reference to all the States then the regulation would! not 
offend the Constitution. 

I suggested that it might be advisable to provide, for instanee, 
that the exports should take place only from one port in cach 
State, because it may become necessary to convoy the ships 
that leave our ports, and it will be necessary to assemble them 


at a certain particular port in each State in order that they 
may carry on their work. 
I do not think anyhody would object to the language “* from 


” 


such place or places,” exeept as it was felt that it might con- 
travene the Constitution; but I believe that with the clause 
which we have in it and the proviso suggested by the Senntor 
from Minnesota we may well leave this language in the bill. 
Accordingly, Mr. President, I move that the vote be reconsid- 
ered by which those words were eliminated. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope that will not be done. 
T think the werds “and from such place or places” ought to 
be left out. They can have no effect on the power to enforce 
the law. 1 think it opens a dangerous constitutional question, 
but, whether it does or not, I do not think the power ought to 
be given to discriminate between ports and States. If we need 
to put an embargo upon any article, put it on, but muke it a 
general one; we ought not to shut it off at one place and tet 
it out at another. 


Mr. WALSH. f imagine that perhaps the Senator from 
Massachusetts did not hear me. I am not partieular about 
this. I am net going to insist upon it at all, but there is a 


reason for it. I repeat, perhaps the Senator from Massachu- 
setts did not hear what I said. Under the Constitution if 
would be impossible to discriminate or to give any preference 
to the ports of ene State over the ports of another; you have 
got to give the same privileges to the ports of each State; but 
it mav be desirable to confine exports to one port in each State. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana to reconsider the vote by which the 
amen iment to the amendment, to which he has referred, was 
agreed to. [Putting the question.] ‘The noes seem to have it. 


The noes have it. ‘The question now is on the section as 
amended. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Recorp will show that 


the vote of l'riday adopting amended section 7 has been recon- 
sidered, and that the provision which the Senate then adopted 
giving the President power to place an embargo upon all zoos 
going out from the United States which find their way, directly 
or indirectly, into an enemy country through a neutral country 
has been withdrawn. The reasons for such reversal, however, 


the Recorp will not disclose. They were given in secret session. 
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I find myself in a position where I can not support this amend- 
ment. I have been perfectly willing at all times, and I am still 
willing, to confer upon the President all the power which he 
ought to possess, or which could be reasonably asked for him, 
in order that he may successfully prosecute the war. I am not 
willing, however, to copy any of the barbarous methods of Ger- 
many, which we have condemned and which have led up to this 
war. My understanding is now that this section will not be 
used for the purpose of protecting the American consumer, no 
matter what the needs of our people may be; that it will not 
be invoked for the purpose of conserving food or reducing the 
cost to the American people; but that it may be used for the 
purpose of coercing neutral countries into a participation in 
this war. 

Mr. President, I can not vote for such a measure as that. 
We have stood for neutrality; the President has invoked it; 
he has asked all of the nations of the world to join with us in 
preserving it. Now, that we ourselves are engaged in the war 
we ought not to attempt to coerce neutral countries into violat- 
ing their neutrality. I do not believe that that kind of a war 
can result in good to the world. 

It is stated that we are fighting this war for the cause of 
democracy and that the weaker nations of the world shall be 
secure in their rights; that they shall be protected in their 
national ideals in the governments which they have set up for 
themselves. What a mockery of that profession this proposed 
action makes! If it is true that the real force and effect of this 
proposition is to coerce weaker nations into doing things that 
they would not otherwise do, into an abandonment of free, inde- 
pendent governmental action, then we depart from the high 
ideals that we held aloft as the reason for our entering into this 
world conflict. 

I do not wish to be placed in a position where I shall be con- 
sidered as antagonizing the President of the United States or 
the Government of the United States in the prosecution of this 
war. I will not antagonize him or it. But my own judgment 
is that the course you propose to take now is going to intensify 
that war, is going to line up against us people who up to this 
time have been friendly. So believing, I can not, even though 
it may subject me to criticism, vote for a measure which I be- 
lieve at once to be unjust and unwise. Instead of creating allies 
it may multiply our enemies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am tempted to ask the Senator from Mich- 
igan this question: Suppose it were suggested now that, in order 
to fight the war successfully, the United States should use its 
submarines against neutral shipping in the same way that Ger- 
many has used her submarines. Would the Senator from Mich- 
igan think that the United States ought to use that weapon in 
that way in order to win? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not. I have condemned the use of 
submarines, because such warfare is inhuman and uncivilized. 
We must meet it, and I am willing to use any proper means to de- 
feat its awful efficiency ; but, Mr. President, I am not willing to 
vote to force upon any neutral country in this world, and espe- 
cially upon a little country that can be coerced by the great United 
States, methods which we have ourselves condemned. It may 
be necessary to our success, but I doubt it. We invoke Jehovah 
to aid our arms at this time. Can we expect such aid when we 
employ methods such as this measure contemplates? We ought 
to fight this war honorably. If we are going to use these 
unusual means, let us use them against our enemies, not against 
our friends, Let us not force upon neutral countries the meth- 
ods which we have condemned in others, and because of the 
use of which by Germany we are now in war. 

Mr. President, I have felt like explaining the vote which I 
am to cast on this question, inasmuch as its merits were dis- 
cussed in secret session, and I want my people to know my 
reasons. I feel very deeply about it. I would vote for the 
provision if I were confident that that was the only way that 
democracy could be preserved ; but believing, as I do, that it may 
be used as an instrument for the destruction of democracy, 
believing that the power as it is proposed to be used is unfair, 
unjust, and uncivilized, I must protest against granting it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator this question: 
The United States is now a belligerent power, not a neutral 
power. Certain countries, numerous countries, are still neutral, 
and, so far as I know, all of them are in a state of friendly 
relationship with the United States. If we were still neutral, 











I would join very readily with the Senator in , 
such legislation as this, but we are not now 
belligerent. 

Now, on that premise, I ask if it be true that . 
nation, for example some neutral nation conticy, 
many, which is now our enemy in war, was su) 
many with food and munitions or other matérjc!_. Disa 
of its own production, and then coming to the 1) 
to purchase here and transport there a sufficien; 
things that they had sold and delivered to Germany | 
the supply furnished Germany, does not the Senator : 
the United States would be absolutely within its 
rights to say to that neutral country that it—that jc 
States—would not consent that that neutral count 
furnish the enemy of the United States with supplies 
come here into our ports and markets to replace w)) 
sold to our enemy? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, to prevent the (» 
suggested by the Senator from Missouri is not the «0! 
section as it now stands, That is not the question 
The Senate the other day provided against just « 
emergency, and that action is what the Senator voted +) 
noon to reconsider. The Smith amendment, which wag : 
by the Senate, provided that the President could exer 
power of embargo upon goods going to a neutral coy)! 
ultimate destination, either directly or indirectly to 1) 
That is not the question here now. I voted for that pyro 
and am willing to support it, but it was withdrsa 
true, as the Senator from Missouri says, that we are jo 
a neutral Nation, and now you do not propose that : 
nation that we are strong enough to coerce shall be | 
That is the proposition involved, as I understand if. ¢| 
now in war, claim the right to force all other nation: 
and compel them to abandon their neutrality against t 
under the possible pains of starvation inflicted uj» 
our boasted Christian Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from M 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I do not wish to ask the Senator a q 1 ¢ 
to seem to criticize the Senator, but we had a session here : 
day long in secret, and I can not any longer see the purpos 
of it if Senators are to proceed with this line of discussion. 1 
suggest that to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am not discussi 
occurred in secret session. The immediate discu 
induced by the question of the senior Senator from \ 
[Mr. Stone], and I am very glad he asked it, because it 
me an opportunity to explode that thin excuse for (lu 
of Senators who voted for the so-called Smith amen«: 
afterwards abandoned it. But, Mr. President, I li 
as long as I intended to speak, and I have said all I care tos 
I realize that my words will be ineffectual in modifyine 
section, but some day, possibly in the near future, }u 
too late for reversal, we shall recognize our dreadtu 
in passing this provision. My only hope is that the Pres 
will not enforce it, as he now thinks he will and as its pro} 
expect him to do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer che am 
which I send to the desk to come in at the end of {he » 

I ask to have it read and printed and lie on the table 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the any 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. 
tion, the following: 


Provided furthcr, That the power herein conferred upo! 
dent shall ia no case be used to withhold any product frou : 
nation for its own use and consumption, unless such pro in the 
opinion of the President, be required tor domestic consump, | 
interfere with the neutral rights of any neutral nation. 
any such nation by commercial ‘ressare or otherwise. |) 
directly, to engage in or to participate in the existing wi! 


‘The VICE PRESIDENT. — The amendment will be }' 
lie on the table. 


heut! 


\ 





It is proposed to add, at the end of tlie sec 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is evident that wei! 
I therefore move that the > pro- 


finish the bill to-night. 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. ie 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate procecc™ ; + ns 


consideration of executive business. After five mini: 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


- Mr. OVPRMAN.. I move that the Senate take a reves yntil 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes 
~ Monday, May 7, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 
eee ‘uesday, May 8, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS. 

ominations received by the Senate May 7 (legislative 
day of May 2), 1917. 
ConsuL GENERAL 
CLASS 5. 
Tumes C. MeNally, of Pennsylvania, to be a consul general of 
iss 5 of the United States of America. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Rev. Albert Kingsbury Mathews, of California, to be chap- 
lain, with the rank of first lieutenant from May 4, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. 
ProvISiONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Truman Smith, Fourth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from November 28, 1916, vice Campbell, Eleventh In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Nore—The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate 
on April 19, 1917, for promotion under the name of I'reeman 
Smith. This is submitted for the purpose of correcting an error 
in the name of the nominee. 

CAVALRY ARM. 

Corpl. Ralph L. Willner, Troop A, Second Cavalry, to be sec- 

ond lieutenant, with rank from date of appointment. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Howard M. Lammers to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Ensign Fitzhugh Green to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1914. 

Ensign Michael Hudson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1916. 

Earl L. Bailey, an enlisted man in the United States Navy, to 
be an assistant paymaster in the Navy from the 7th day of 
May, 1917, 


Executive 


cli 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 7 (legis- 
lative day of May 2), 1917. 
Unitep STATES MARSHAL. 
Jenjumin F. Sherrell to be United States marshal for the 
eastern district of Texas. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAvy. 
Earl L. Bailey to be an assistant paymaster in the Navy. 
PoOSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO. 
W. S. Buchanan, Salida. 
KANSAS. 
Grover T. Emmons, Bueklin. 
Josie Curtis, Englewood. 
MISSOURI. 
John P. Ray, Cassville, 
Zia A, Cleeton, Green Castle. 
OHIO. 
Henry W. Brown, Findlay. 
John S$. Heeter, West Carrollton. 
TEXAS. 
W. B. Claunch, Hamilton. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
H. A. Turk, Newell, 7 


MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, May 7, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. ; 
The Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
Owing prayer: 
inne God, our heavenly Father, we bless Thee for the beau- 
ps World in which Thou hast placed us, with its opportunities 

evelop our minds and souls unto the perfect man. But if 
some are obstacles in the way to be overcome, they do but 
rengthen us for the larger life, To-day we are facing a world- 


Wide struggle for. supremacy; on the one side is liberty, on the 
LVY—-121 
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other is limitation; on the one side freedom of thought and 
action, on the other subjection to the will of others. Shall it be 
popular government or monarchical domination, right or might? 
God speed the right and throttle the wrong; that men may live 
and grow all that is purest and best in them; and thus dwell 
together in peace, joy, and happiness; each for all and all for 
each. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MORRISON, MINN. 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will call the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. 

The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1006) authorizing the county of Morrison, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in 
said county. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, it has been 
the understanding with the committees, as I take it, that they 
were not to report bills except such as were necessary for the 
purpose of prosecuting the war or closely related to that particu- 
lar subject. I have noticed not only these bills on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, but other bills reported from different 
committees and placed on the calendar. I do not know what 
the emergency connected with these bills may be, but it seems 
to me that if it is to be the policy to report all kinds of bills 
then the membership of the House and the members of the com- 
mnittee who have many bills referred to them ought to know it. 
I feel that it is a duty to object to these bills unless there is 
some particular urgent reason why they should be considered. 
I» k the gentlemen from Georgia what the emergency is in con- 
nection with this bill. * 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Illinois has called my 
attention to the fact that several bridge bills had found their 
way to the calendar. L explained to the House and I explained 
to him that the author of each of these bills assured soe that the 
bill was an actual emergency ; that during the war some regiment 
might have to march across the bridge, 2nd they were in a hurry 
to get it built. 

Mr. FOSTER. Ido not think that is a sufficient reason 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not wish to do violence to the under- 
standing. IT am opposed to reporting anything except necessary 
War measures. IL think we ought to adjourn and go home as 


|; soon as we have arranged to whip Germany. I do not wish to 


violate any understanding, but this was precipitated on the 
House without any intention of mine. I did not place the bills 
on the calendar or expect them to be called. If it is not the 
wish of the House to consider these bills, it will receive the 
unanimous sanction of the committee. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, there is a great 
deal of pressure being brought to bear on every committee ta 
report bills. If one committee keeps faith, all ought to keep 
faith. I notice that there are eight bills reported from the 
gentleman's committee. We have hed several bills which are 
said to be very important referred to the Indian Committee, but 
we have not called our committee for the reason that the Demo- 
cratie caucus passed a resolution instructing us to report no 
bills out, except in pursuance of the war plans of the President. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will state that every bill reported cut 
from our committee, except the little bridge bills, are adiminis- 
tration measures that were presented to the committee as war 
meuosures, 

Mr. MANN. And some have been pending for a year. 

Mr. ADAMSON. They probably were apprehending war and 
believed in preparedness. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I shall be obliged 
to object. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. MANN. Bridge bills are of a different character from 
almost every other bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I was trying to say that. 

Mr. MANN. We could leave to the War Department abso- 
lutely the control over bridge bills, and under ordinary cases, 
where some one wants to construct a bridge over a navigable 
stream, they have proceeded to a point where they are ready t» 
do it before they find out that they have to have an act of Con- 
gress. We have passed bridge bills as a matter of course with- 
out controversy where there was nothing unusual involved in 
them, Here is a county that wants to build a bridge. If does 
not come within the class of general legislation that applies to 
anything else. I do not think there ought to be any objection. 
In previous Congresses at special sessions, where nothing else 
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was done except to consider revenue measures, we still passed 
bridge bills by unanimous consent, and in some cases the com- 
inittees had not been appointed at all. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will withhold his objec- 
tion, I would like to say that I have no bridge bill myself. 
Other gentlemen have these bills. As the gentleman from Illi- 
nois remarked, Members say there is an emergency in the 
locality of these bridges and it is important to them. At pre- 
vious extra sessions, when nothing else practically was done, 
these little bridge bills were passed by the House. I would like 
to acconuimodate these gentlemen if the House is willing to do 
it. IKvery one we have reported has been with the under- 
standing that they would not be called up if it was in violation 
of the wishes of the House. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I understood that the caucus 
decided that bills were not to be reported at ali, and there was 
no understanding that they were to be reported and not to be 
ealled up. If it is to be the policy of the House to report bills and 
not call them up in the House, we ought to know it right now. 

Mr. MANN. The result of the caucus action has been that 
several gentlemen on the Democratic side of the House have 
been asking me if I would object, or if anybody in the House 
would object, to passing some bills by unanimous consent with- 
out having them reported by the committees. 

Mr. FOSTER. They probably will not get a chance at that. 

Mr. MANN. I am not anxious for the session to continue 
any longer than necessary. 

Mr. ADAMSON. While we have not reported a single bridge 
bill without the statement that it was for an emergency. I 
would like to have it decided by the House if they do not wish 
to consider these bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object, I notice that 
there are 10 bills on the Union Calendar, 8 on the House Calen- 
dar, 1 on the Private Calendar, and 4 on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. Now, everybody in this House very well understands 
what unanimous consent means and what running the gantlet 
of unanimous consent means. I do not think the calendar 
ought to be cluttered up with any bills while this agreement 
is on and while this war business is on, and for the present I 
object to bridge bills or any other bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care anything about this, but if gentle- 
men on that side of the House are going to attempt to deter- 
mine in the caucus what shall come up I shall object to every- 
thing by unanimous consent. Proceed with your caucus action. 
There will be no more unanimous consents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the Clerk will eall the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT BEMIDJI, MINN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 1007) authorizing the city of Bemidji, Minn., to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near that 
place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the ealendar. 

CAR SERVICE IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 328) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, in respect to car service, and for other 
purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. The Chair is informed 
that that is the last bill on the calendar. 


STEAM YACHT “ OWERA.” 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the objections 
that have been made, on the Private Calendar there is a bill 
(S. 1845) to authorize Perer Gorter Gerry to enter into a con- 
iract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the United 
States for the use of the steam yacht Owera, which bill has been 
reported by the Naval Committee. I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for its consideration. It is to allow Senator Grrry to 
present to the Government the use of his yacht for war purposes. 
There is a statute which prohibits a Member of Congress from 
entering into any agreement or contract with the Government, 
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and this is to waive that and to allow him to ty: 
Government, without compensation, the use of his |), 

The SPEAKER. A special order was made Sip) 
sider Senate joint resolution 42. ; 

Mr. PADGETT. This would not take a minut 
man from Missouri would yield to me. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I do not kyo 
that would not take more than a minute. It wou) 
ing much to say that it would not take more thay 
Senate joint resolution 42 was made the special ¢) 
by unanimous consent, and while I am in favor of {hyo 
sented by the gentleman from Tennessee, that is si; 1D] 
permitting a private citizen to turn over his yacht for th 
the Government, whereas Senate joint resolution 42 
tion authorizing the President to take over the Gory 
interned in American waters—a matter of infinite) 
portance. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I will say to tli 
that if anyone makes an inquiry I shall withdraw 3) 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to ti 
from Tennessee that I desire to make an inquiry 
by the letter from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. MANN. That has not been passed upon by the D 
eratic caucus, and I think TI should have to object i) 
what has taken place, and to all other requests for 
mous consent. 

INTERNED GERMAN SHIPS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consick 
Senate joint resolution 42, authorizing the President to (: 
over for the United States the possession and title of any vossi 
within its jurisdiction, which at the time of coming ther 
was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citiz 
subject of any nation with which the United States may 
war, or was under register of any such nation, and for ot} 
purposes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I : uggest that the gentleman | 
to move to go into Committee of the Whole House on the stat 
of the Union. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of Senate joint reso 


tion 42, and pending that motion I would like to have sony 
agreement about the time of general debate. JI ask whanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to an hour, to be confined 
to the subject matter of the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, personally with two or three other 
gentlemen who have spoken to me, I desire two hours an 
half. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
for considerable time on this side. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think we had better let general 
debate run along temporarily for a while. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gent 
man from Missouri 

The motion was agreed to. 5 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Comunittee o! 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of Senate joint resolution 42, with Mr. Booner in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous cons 
that the first reading of the resolution be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to that. We 
do not know yet what the Senate resolution is. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorize 
take over to the United States the immediate possession and title oh a! 
vessel within the jurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone a! d all 
territories and insular possessions of the United States except te 
American Virgin Islands, which at the time of coming into such Jans 
diction was ownéd in whole or in part by any corporation, |itizch, © 


he at 


subject of any nation with which the United States may }e 
when such vessel sha}l be taken, or was flying the flag of or wa 
register of any such nation or any political subdivision or 
thereof ; and, through the United States Shipping Board, or any i" 
ment or agency of the Government, to operate, lease, charter. ah aw 
such vesssel in any service of the United States, or in any ' 
foreign or coastwise. s enthorised 
.SEc. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author’ 
and directed to appoint, subject to the approval of the I er cles 
board of survey, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual 
of the vesssel, its equipment. appurtenances, and all property Cols). 
therein, at the time of its taking, and to make a written popes’. report 
findings to the Secretary of the Navy, who shall preserye such or 
with the records of his department. ese findings shall be cons 
as competent evidence in all 


proceedings on any claim for compensatio?. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman -_ 
North Carolina [Mr. Wess] introduced House joint resolute 
62, which was referred to the Committee on the 


Mr. Speaker, I have requests 
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Marine and Fisheries and was reported back to the House on 
the Ist day of May. As reported to the House, the text of House 
joint resolution 62 is the same as the text of Senate joint reso- 
jution 42 as it passed the Senate. Mr. Polk, at the first hearing 
hefore the House committee, was present and made a statement, 
and Mr. Woolsey, representing the Department of State, and 
\ttorney General Gregory were before the House Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries at the second hearing. 
\fter hearing the statements made by these gentlemen, the com- 
mittee agreed to strike out all of the subject matter of House 
joint resolution 62 and substitute, by way of amendment, the 
provisions in Senate joint resolution 42 as it passed the Senate. 
House joint resolution 62 as amended comes to the House with 
the unanimous approval of the committee. There are two propo- 
sitions contained in the resolution. 

First- 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to take over to 
the United States the immediate possession and title of any vessel 
within the jurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone and all Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions of the United States except the Ameri- 
can Virgin Islands, which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction 
was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or subject 
of any nation with which the United States may be at war when such 
yessel shall be taken, or was flying the flag or was under register of any 
such nation or any political subdivision or municipality thereof; and 
through the United States Shipping Board, or any department or agency 
of the Government, to operate, lease, charter, and equip such vessel in 
any service of the United States or in any commerce, foreign or coast- 
wise, 

The second proposition is this: 

That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to appoint, subject to the approval of the President, a board 
of survey, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual value of the 
yessel, its equipment, appurtenances, and all property contained therein 
at the time of its taking, and to make a written report of their findings 
to the Secretary of the Navy, who shall preserve such report with the 
records of his department. These findings shall be considered as com- 
petent evidence in all proceedings on any claim for compensation. 

This resolution is intended to give the President authority to 
take over the immediate possession and title of the German 
refugee ships. These ships sought refuge in the harbors of the 
United States and of our insular possessions following the out- 
break of the war in Europe, and are now within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I would prefer to make a short state- 
ment first. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then after the gentleman gets through. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Between 600,000 and 700,000 tons of these 

ships, many of them very fine passenger ships and others freight 
ships, are in our harbors, They sought refuge in our harbors at 
the beginning of the war in Europe, and they were still in our 
harbors at the time we became parties to the war against Ger- 
many, They did not dare leave our ports for fear of capture by 
sritish and French cruisers hovering along our coasts. Many 
ships were more or less damaged by their officers and crews fol- 
lowing our declaration of armed neutrality, presumably by 
order of the Imperial German Government. A survey of the 
Vessels has been made, and repairs are proceeding with a view 
to their use in service of the United States at the earliest 
practical moment. They are now in the possession of the col- 
lectors of the ports in the several ports where they are now 
docked under orders issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It has been said that the President might have taken over pos- 
Session of these vessels, seized them, confiscated them on behalf 
of the United States without action by Congress. I question 
whether it would have been proper for him to do so. I think 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States sustain 
hens content view and that Congress should authorize that to 
be dlone, 

" . , : 

; That we have the right to take over the title to these vessels, 
ro Seize them, to confiscate them, I think is beyond question. It 
os iy purpose to discuss this matter at length, but I will 
me ‘(tention to the case of Brown against United States, 
Chi th ¢ ranch, page 121, and particularly to the statement by 
fo me, sentics Marshall as regards the right of the Government 
seize or confiscate enemy ships: 
meesecting the power of the Government no doubt is entertained. 
Geente - gives to the sovereign full right to take the persons and con- 
mitis ti i¢ property of the enemy wherever found is conceded. The 
meters "i of this rigid rule, which the humane and wise policy of 
the peereinte has introduced into practice, will more or less affect 
romaine se of this right, but can not impair the right itself. That 
t ns undiminished, and when the sovereign authority shall choose 


© bring it inte o the judicial department must give effect 


peration, 
to its will, But until that will shall be expressed, no power of con- 


demnation can exist im the court. 


This is a case involving the title to a cargo of logs in which 


it Was sought to condemn them, and the decision refers to that 
particular case, 
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Now, as to the right of the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy to exercise the war powers bestowed on 
him under the Constitution of the United States to take over 
these ships without the authority conferred by this joint reso- 
lution, I will call attention to this further statement in the 
same decision, page 125—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman kindly give us the cita- 
tion and report? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is 
Highth Cranch, page 125: 

If we look to the Constitution itself, we find this general feasoning 
much strengthened by the words of that instrument. That the declara 
tion of war has only the effect of placing the two nations in a state 
of hostility, of producing a state of war, of giving those rights which 
war confers ; but not of operating by its own force any of those results, 
such as a transfer of property, which are usually produced by ulterior 
measures of government, is fairly deducible from the enumeration of 
powers which accompanies that of declaring war. ‘Congress shall 
have power to declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water.” It would be 
restraining this clause within narrower limits than the words them 
selves import to say that the power to make rules concerning captures 
on land and water is to be confined to captures which are ultra- 
territorial. If it extends to rules respecting enemy property found 
within the territory, then we perceive an express grant to Congress of 
the power in question, as an independent substantive power, not 
included in that of declaring war. 


And again, quoting from the same decision: 


The acts of Congress furnish many instances of an opinion that the 
declaration of war does not, of itself, authorize proceedings against 
the persons or property of the enemy found at the time within the 
territory. War gives an equal right over persons and property; and 
if its declaration is not considered as prescribing a law respecting the 
person of an enemy found in our country, neither does it prescribe a 
law for his property. The act concerning alien enemies which confers 
on the President very great discretionary powers respecting their 
persons, affords a strong implication that he did not possess those 
powers by virtue of the declaration of war. 

Of course, we have solemnly declared that a condition of war 
exists between the United States and Germany. 

Chief Justice Marshall further says: 

The “act for the safe keeping and accommodation of prisoners of 
war,” is of the same character. The act prohibiting trade with the 
enemy contains this clause: “And be it further enacted, that the Presi 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to give, at 
any time within six months after the passage of this act, passports for 
the safe transportation of any ship or other property belonging to 
British subjects, and which is now within the limits of the United 
States.” This phraseology of this law shows that the property of a 
British subject was not considered by the legislature as being vested 
in the United States by the declaration of war; and the authority 
which the act confers oa the President is manifestly considered as one 
which he did not previously possess. 

This opinion of the Supreme Court in Brown against The 
United States is recognized and restated with approval by Henry 
Wheaton in Elements of International Law, fourth English 
edition, by J. B. Atlay, 1904, pages 425 and 428. 

Section 303. During the war between the United States and Great 
Britain, which commenced in 1812, it was determined by the Supreme 
Court, that the enemy’s property, found within the territory of the 
United States on the declaration of war, could not be seized and con- 
demned as prize of war without some legislutive act expressly author- 
izing its confiscation. The court held that the law of Congress de- 
claring war was not such an act. That declaration did not, by its own 
operation, so vest the property of the enemy in the Government as to 
support judicial proceedings for its seizure and confiscation. It vested 
only a right to confiscate, the assertion of which depended on the will 
of the sovereign power. 

Section 304. | 


3rown against The United States, 


The acts of Congress furnished many instances of an opinion that 
the declaration of war does not ef itself authorize proceedings against 
the persons or property of the enemy found at the time within the 


territory. 
. * 7 * * 7 ” 


The act prohibviting trade with the enemy contained this clause: 
“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author 
ized to give, at any time within six months after the passage of this 
act, passports for the safe transportation of any ship or other property 
belonging to British subjects, and which is now within the limits of the 
United States.” (2 Stat., 780, sec. 6.) 

In the light of these authorities the proposition that the 
declaration of war does not of itself vest the property of the 
enemy in the Government is entirely free from doubt. It is 
clear that it is necessary to pass this joint resolution in order 
to confer this power on the President of the United States to 
take over to the United States the possession and title of the 
yessels covered thereby. 

Mr. FESS. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I should ask 
him a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. FESS. 


I will yield. 
These ships are not owned by the German Gov- 


ernment but by corporations of German citizens, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They belong in the most part to the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Co., which is a German corpo- 
ration, and to the North German Lloyd Steamship Co., which is 
a German corporation, one I think of Hamburg and the other 
of Bremen. 
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Mr. FESS. As T understand it, there would be a difference 
if these ships were German property rather than the property 
of German eitizens? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, 
ment; yes. IT think seven of the ships that took refuge in our 
ports were of that character; that is, were German navai 
auxiliaries. They have already been seized and taken over by 
the Government, as I am informed, without awaiting the action 
of the Congress. 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask the chairman this question: Can 
we ass@gme that the destruction of the machinery in the ships 
was by order of the German Government ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I do not know whether we will 








be warranted in that assumption or not, nor do I knew low | 


many ships were injureel in that way. 
destroy them may have been inspired by a determination on 
the part of their officers and crews not to let the ships fall into 
our hands in condition for use against their country. I under- 
stand generally—and my information is not very full and aceu- 
rate, as I got it in an informal way—that some of these ships 
were not injured at all, except by the damage and depreciation 
by lying in the harbor and by becoming fouf. 

Mr. FESS. I think it is very clear in international law that 
if there was an attempt by the authority of the German Gevern- 
ment to destroy the ships there would be no question of the 


President’s right to, take them over immediately without an act | 


. of Congress. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would be inclined to that view. 

Now, the question has been raised as to whether or not we 
will violate any of our treaties with Germany im taking over 
these ships. It is a very serious question whether or not the 
treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828, or any of the provisions of these 
treaties, are in force, Most of the provisions of those treaties 
relate to the duty of one nation to the other if one is invoived in 
war, not with the other, but with some ether nation, 

Mr. FESS. That is right. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And I have read ali the provisions of 
those treaties, and I would say that they have been violated 
in letter and in spirit by the German Government during the 
progress of this war, and the Imperial German Government 
could not consistently insist that the provisions of these treaties 
are now in force, as they have repeatedly violated them. But 
assuming that they are in full force and effect, which I might 
econeede for the purpose of this argument, there is only one 
provision in those treaties that even remotely might be re- 
garded as having a bearing wpoen this question, and that is 
article 23 of the treaty of 1799, which reads: 

If war should arise between the twe contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be ailewed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs and 
may depart freely, carrying off afl their effects without molestation or 
hindrance. And all women and children, scholars of every faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, un 
armed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in 
general all others whose occupations are for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind shall be allowed to continue their respective 
employments ard shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their 
houses er goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted 
by the armed force of the enemy into whose ae by the events of 
war they may happen to fall: but if anything is necessary to be taken 
from them for the use of such armed force the same shall be paid for at 
a reasonable price. 

That is the only provision of the treaty between Germany 
and ourselves that might even remetely refer to the status of 
enemies residing in the United States, and would not apply, in 
iny opinion, to enemy property, such as the vessels in contro- 
versy, belonging to the enemy citizens resident in Germany. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will yield. 

Mr. McKENZIF. The gentleman has stated that the Ger- 
mun Imperial Government has violated, both in letter and ih 
spirit, some of the sections of the treaties we have with the 
Tuiperial German Government. Now, to the end that the Mem- 
bers of the House and the country may have that information, 
will the gentleman cite one or more instances showing such 
violation? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, if the gentleman will read the 
provisions of the treaties I think the information will ocemr 
to him at onee. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. But if the gentleman will pardon me, I 
am not seeking for my own information, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The treaties were drawn on broad and 
humane lines, as you will see by reading them. It is my pur- 
pose to incorporate those previsions relating to Germany’s duty 
toward us as a neutral as part of my remarks. 

Mr. TOWNDR. If the gentleman will yield—— 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I would like to finish my statement in | 


reference to these treaties, if the gentleman will pardon me, 





The effort to injure or | 
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Now, when Mr. Polk was before the committee he w.. . : 
which treaty, if any, applied io the facts in this eace. 1... 

words, if to take over these ships as proposed by oy 

That is, if they belonged to the Govern- | resolution it would violate any of the provisions of oy» ; 


with Germany. I will read part of the letter whic, ; 
tary of State wrote to the President on that subject. » 
It may be argued that the treaties of 1828, 1799, and i7°- 


violated by requisitioning the German refugee vessels. T he 
tion_of those treaties bearing on this point is article 02 


of 1799, providing fn case of war “ the merchants of either . 
residing in the other shall be allowed to remain pine mont 
their debts and settle their affairs and may depart freely. , 
all their effects, without molestation or hindrance,” \.' 
German vessels are owned by nonresident German corpora: 
only operating agents here, only two or three vessels } 
insular ports being possibly owned by Germans residin. { ar 
seem that this stipulation of the treaty would as a prac 
have little application to vessels in the United States ports, 

Now I will answer the gentleman from Iowan [Mr, To 

Mr. TOWNER. I was just going to say that certain), 
is very high authority in international law for {he propos 
that when there is a declaration of war as beiween twr , 
ments that have an existing treaty the declaration of way jfcot: 
is an abrogation of the treaty. Certainly im this case. if thorn 
were treaty provisions existing of the nature and ch: 5 
ferred to here, it could net take away from this con 
rights which She would otherwise have under internat). 
of taking over the vessels, and, of course, being \ 
such obligations arising therefrom at the end 
international law would recognize. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I would say that if we had a trea: 
with another nation making provision for the rights of oy 
spective citizens in the event of war, and war should : 
would. not abrogate the provisions of that treaty: cise if worl) 
be a work of supereroegation to enter into these treaty stipula- 
tions. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. With reference to the statement of the centh 
man from Iowa |Mr. Towner], would anybody claim that where 
you make a treaty which itself by language expressly provides 
that it is made mainly to be in effect in time of war, that tr 
would be abrogated by war? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I should think not. 

Mr. MANN. ‘hat is the case with this treaty. It expres 
says it is not to be abrogated hy war, because it was made mainly 
to be in effect in time of war if war should come. 

Mr. TOWNER. I did not say that that was my content 
I said there was very high authority in international Jay 
the proposition. This was the proposition: That if there wa 
provision which by implieation might take away from us 
right to exereise what otherwise we would have the right to 
exercise under this international law, certainly we woul 
hesitate to exercise our general rights under general law at this 
time. 

Mr. MANN. That is an academic proposition upon w! 
would probably all agree, but it has nothing to do with this ca 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘That may be true. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKS. Did it come to your notice, or to the hotic 
the committee, whether or not any large financial institutions 
of this country had loaned money on any of these ships? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not directly. 
counselor for the State Department, who stated before 
committee that he had information to the effect that 
trust company in New York had advanced about $2,000,000, 
I think, to the Hamburg-American Line to defray hecessiry 
expeuses, including upkeep, since the vessels were lt ned 
in, the port of New York. 

Mr. HICKS. Sinee they were interned? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. About $2,000,000? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; and perhaps this sum was secu 
by chattel mortgage or some other form of lien agains: | 
vessels. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Missou'l 


sponsible fop 


of the 


£2 


S 


I think it was Mr. Polk, 
the 


sole 


| yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. : 

Mr. MANN. The press at various times had indicated oF 
‘stated that some of these interned ships have been sold to 
American citizens. Does the gentleman know whether or Bot 
that that is the case? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not. of them 


Mr. MANN. The press has stated that not only some 


had been sold but that some of them when sold bad ber * ized 
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itish Government, but I suppose they are not now 
wo territorial waters of the United States: Does the gen- 
wa 7 vieve that, if in good faith American citizens have 
OT mene of these interned ships, the Government now 
es eoize them and take them away frem those owners 
aaah making compensation? 

i, ALEXANDER, I think it was Mr. Polk also who made 
‘ye statement that four or five of these vessels, as he under- 
~ had been sold to: the Atlas Co. The Atlas Co. is an 
\merican corporation, but I think he stated that the stock in 
che company is owned by German citizens or subjects. f 

“Mr. MANN. Well, stoelke in the New York Central Railroad 
owned by German citizens, too, 

Mr, ALEXANDER. How? s z \ 
Mr. MANN. And stock in the United States Steel Corporation 
< also owned by German citizens. ; 

“Mr, ALEXANDER. The stock is owned in Germany, as I 
understand it, and to all intents and purposes the status of the 
yessels is not changed. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
Government of the United States is now gving to seize the 
ctock of companies in this country owned by German citizens? 
If not, I do not see what the remark of the gentleman has to 
do with it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; the Government is not going to seize 
the stock but the vessels. This resolution. applies to the status 
of these vessels that have come into our ports under the Ger- 
wan flag and are within our jurisdiction. 

Now, as regards the equities and liens of these companies for 
advances, and these other questions involved, this resclution 
does not undertake to treat of those questions at all. 

Mr. MANN. No; but it takes the ships and title without com- 
yensation. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Yes; and we have the right to take the 
ships and title without compensation, too. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is a constitutional question. 
not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If they have any equities, they must be 
adjusted hereafter. just like the equities of the German owners, 
if we pursue the time-honored policy of our Government on the 
conclusion of the war, or later, 

Mr. MANN, Yes; “later” is well said. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We could compensate the Hamburg- 
American and the Nerth German Lloyd Steamship Companies 
for these ships: if we pursue our policy in the future as in the 
past we will compensate these owners for these vessels, but at 
this time, early in the war; and. with conditions changing from 
day to day, the equities. shifting, it will be time enough, in the 
view of the Senate and in the view of the administration and 
in the view of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, to adjust these equities after peace has been declared, 
because in the meantime we will no doubt have property de 
stroyed; we will have counter claims. against Germany; and it 
Will be time enough to do so then. 

Mr. MANN. What I want to get at is the question of fact, 
Whether it is the intention under this bill to seize possession 
and title without making present compensation of vessels which 
lave been sold by their German owners to American citizens? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There was. not a particle of evidence 
before the committee that any vessels had been sold. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether there have been any sold. 
— that the newspapers have constantly made that state- 
be 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr, Poll said he had heard that, too. 

Mr. MANN. What would Mr. Polls know about it? Who is 
Mr. Polk, by the way? 
Mr. ALEXANDER. He is counselor for the State Depart- 
mean Well, it was none of our business to have the parties at 
ee come before our committee, and there was no evidence 
elore the committee to that effeet, and we did not think it was 
vur business to go out and look for it. 

Mamet Why do you put a provision in the bill that per- 
coals to be done? Why.net except such a case? Unless the 
ia nin intends deliberately to seize vessels now belonging to 
erica Citizens, acquired in good faith, why not have the bill 
SO State? 
fore ALEXANDER. There was: not a particle of evidence be- 
that Committee that they belonged to American citizens or 
they had been purchased by them. 
al} A I do. not suppose there was much evidence at 
yore the committee: 
sik “ALEXANDER. Hence there was no reason to put any 
Hamburg ” the bill. Mr. Sickel, American agent of the 
what ~ American Line, called on. me and wanted to know 
Vision would be made to pay the Hamburg-American 
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Co. for these vessels. He never stated that anybody had pur- 
chased any of these ships. 

Mr. MANN. Probably he had not sold any of them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. He did not state that any American 
citizen was the owner of any of these ships. He should know, 

Mr. MANN. He was not the only pebble on the beach. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. These are Hamburg-American ships that 
the newspapers are talking about. 

Mr. MANN. I think not. That is not my recollection of it. 
However, will the gentleman allow me to ask him another 
question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Why is the exception made in the case of. the 
Danish West India Islands, or the American Virgin Islands, as 
they are now properly called? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Attorney General made a statement 
about that, and I will ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Wess] to recall it, if he can. 

Mr. WEBB. I understand that our State Department had a 
special arrangement with the Danish Government—— 

Mr. MANN. What is the special arrangement? 

Mr. WEBB. That none of these vessels which were at the 
Virgin Islands should be confiscated or taken. 

Mr. MANN. How was that arrangement made? 

Mr. WHBB. That was not stated before the committee, but 
the substance of the statement was what I have repeated. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think we are entitled to 
know how it was made? It is not in the treaty, as far as I 
ean find. 

Mr. WEBB. That was the statement before the committee 
of which the gentleman from Missouri {|Mr. ALExANbER] is 
chairman—that when those islands were taken over an exemp- 
tion was made as to these ships that were in the harbor. There 
are very few of them—only two or three small ships. The mat- 
ter involved, so far as these ships are concerned, amounts to 
very little. 

Mr. MANN. 
information. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I just want to say in this connection 
that the lists of German ships in American waters does not 
include any in the Danish West Indies. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Will, the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield first to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LEeNroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to possible American owner- 
ship of these ships, I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
it is not true that if these vessels are still of enemy register, 
still flying the German flag, American ownership can not in the 
least affect our right to take them over. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Iam glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand from the gentleman's state- 
ment, these ships were seized by the United States, and have 
been in the possession of the United States from that time to 
the present, and if there was any contract made with some 
third party, I want to ask the gentleman, did possession follow 
that contract? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It did not. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that if it was a mere contract, 
and if possession did not follow, it could not constitute a sale 
as against the rights of the United States. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think the gentleman is correct. In 
the first place these vessels were taken over by the collector of 
the port under the orders of the Treasury Department, and 
have been in the possession of the Government ever since the 
declaration of war. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Since what time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Since the declaration of war. 


Another case of acting without knowledge or 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Since our declaration of war a few weeks 
ago? 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. 
as guests. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Simply for their own protection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. .They were not seized or taken possession 
of at all? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They were simply 
our ports places of refuge. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Ef yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. In the line of the last suggestion of the 


But previous to that they were simply here 


interned, or mace 


gentleman from Llinois [Mr. Mann]; that is, as to the excep- 
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tion in regard to the American Virgin Islands, that exception 
is in conformity with the terms of an agreement, as I under- 
stand it, with the Government formerly owning the Virgin 
Islands, and that agreement was made when they transferred 
those islands to our Government? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, That was the explanation made by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was that agreement outside of the treaty? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know as to that. The treaty 
will show for itself about that. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
souri vield to me? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, 
for a question. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I simply want to ask the 
ventieman, as bearing upon the treaty provisions relating to 
these ships which are said to be at the American Virgin Islands, 
would it not be possible before action is taken upon this bill to 
vet from the Attorney General a statement in writing, so as to 
clear up all question in that behalf? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. This bill does not affect the vessels in 
those islands. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They are excepted, and the 
question has been asked why they are excepted, and the gen- 
ileman has made a statement in relation to it and has turned 
also to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] for an 
answer to the inquiry; and I was simply asking whether it 
inight not be possible before the debate is concluded to have a 
statement from the Attorney General setting forth the reasons 
why the committee takes the action it does. Otherwise we shall 
not know what the information of the Attorney General is. 

Mr. WEBB. My recollection is that the agreement between 
the United States and Denmark in taking over the Virgin 
Islands provided that all ships that were then in the harbor 
should remain the property and in the possession of the then 
owners. That is why this exception is put in. This was agreed 
upon by our State Department and the Danish Government. 

Mr. MANN. Where is that in the treaty? 

Mr. WEBB. That was the statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who said that that was the agreement between the two 
Governments. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman has never undertaken to look 
at the treaty? . 

Mr. WEBB. I think there are but three vessels, and I do 
not think they are worth very much. 

Mr. MANN. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman states that 
this was not a treaty provision, as I understand? 

Mr. WEBB. It was the understanding when 
were turned over to the United States. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But it was not incorporated 
in the treaty? 

Mr. WEBB. Not that I know of. It was so stated by the 
State Department, that that was the understanding. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is an agreement separate 
from the treaty, and the gentleman does not know whether that 
was in writing or not. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know; but I understand that it was 
agreed by letter between the two Governments, and without 
such agreement the deal or sale might have been blocked by 
Germany and Denmark greatly embarrassed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ¢all attention to the 
fact that the list of German vessels is given in the report; the 
vessels in the Danish West India Islands were not in our pos- 
session, and I would think the status of the vessels in those 
islands would be fixed in our treaty with Denmark. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I desire to ask the gentleman, in view of the 
statements made by my colleague from [llinois, if it is not a 
fact that from the beginning of the war, and a good many months 
thereafter, Great Britain refused to sanction the sale of any of 
these vessels belonging to Germany and Austria, and later on 
Germany forbade its subjects to transfer or sell any of the 
vessels belonging to her citizens, and consequently none of them 
could have been sold? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, 
ihat. 

Mr. MANN. We can not sell anything without the permission 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. SABATH. 


Will the gentleman from Mis- 


I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 


the islands 


I can not state what the fact is about 


Great Britain would not have recognized the 


sale, and for that reason there was no one to buy and no one to 
sell, because later the German Government refused to sanction 
the sale of any of the vessels. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER, All that is quite apart fr: 
here. We are at war with Germany and these are G 
in American ports. We have a right to seize them ane yen 
them if we wish to do so. The equities as between i 
owners can be left to be adjusted hereafter. Te 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I will yield to the gentlemay 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is my understanding, and I \ 
if my view is confirmed by the gentleman from Mis. 
better informed than I am—with reference to Ger 
in the Virgin Islands, and the question that has »; ( 
that—is it not true that they sought refuge in the Vj;- in Is 
while those islands were a part of the sovereignty o; 1), Kino 
of Denmark, and we assumed morally an obligation ¢] at = os 
had protected these people who came there under the ona... 
of nations, and that that moral obligation passed to 
the islands were sold? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I understand that to be true. » 
stand that to be the view of the department which 
exception in this resolution. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. An international courtesy to recognize 1) 
obligation which rested on the islands at the time we tool: +) 
over? : 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; if they were not covered jy treat 
There are only two or three vessels of small value, as I yy, 
stand. : 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have seen it stated in the paper that 
were two or three vessels. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is my understanding. Mr. Cha) 
man, how much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 19 minyte 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is the probable liability of the Cit 
States for these ships so seized? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. None at all. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If we answer later in damages, what is tly 
liability? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. None at all. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then the gentleman thinks we never will 
be called upon to pay for these ships? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If we do it will not be a legal liability 
but on account of the policy of the Government in the past to 
recognize claims of private parties. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The gentleman stated that a part of these 
ships were owned by corporations organized by Germans in 
the United States. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; I stated just the contrary; they 
are owned by German corporations incorporated in Germany. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McKenzie], a while ago, called my attention to my 
statement that the German Imperial Government had violated 
both the letter and spirit of our treaties with Germany and 
asked me to cite instances. 

I assume that he did not mean to assert that my statement !s 
not accurate, or fully supported by the events occurring sinc 
August, 1914, when the war in Europe began. 

It is beyond controversy that vessels under the Americit 
flag have been sunk and their cargoes lost, and, what is of 1nt- 
nitely greater concern, the lives of hundreds of Americans have 
been taken in the ruthless submarine warfare carried on by U ' 
Kaiser’s Government indiscriminately against the merciial 
vessels of belligerents and neutrals alike. I need not enter into 
particulars; they are known—well known to all. es 

A casual reading of the provisions of our treaties o! 1785, 
1799, and 1828 with Prussia, and the terms and ob!igations of 
which the Imperial German Government had recognized ee 
was bound to observe and keep, will bear out and confirm 10 the 
broadest and fullest sense the accuracy of my statement. 

That the Congress and the country may have their attention 
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called to the provisions of the treaties to which I refer, IW 
incorporate them in my remarks. They are as follows: 
ARTICLES IN TREATIES BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND GERMAN! 
RELATING TO WAR AND NEUTRALITY. 
TREATY OF 1785 WITH FRUSSIA. scesete tt a 


The articles quoted from these treaties were revived by - 
: , the treaty of 1828.) 


ArTiciE XII. If one of the contracting parties should be a 
war with any other wer, the free intercourse ena o~ 
subjects or citizens of the pasty remaining neutral wit en aoe ih 

wers shall not be interrupted. On the contrary, In toa) ve and 
‘ull peace, the vessels of the neutral party may navigat: pereey Is 
from the ports and on the coasts of the belligerent parle’. (00) rr, 
making free goods, insomuch that all things shall be all's parts, 
which shall be on board any vessel belonging to the _ BeU i the ame 
although such things belong to an enemy of the other; | 
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vom chall be extended to persons who shall be on board a free 
= although they. should be enemies of the other party, unless they 
ress ijers in actual service of such enemy, 


TREATY OF 1799. WITH PRUSSIA. 


ryo articles quoted from these treaties were revived by Article XII of 
sacs the treaty of 1828.) 


NTIT. And in the same case of one of the contracting parties 
ved in war with any other power, to prevent all the difficul- 
- and misunderstandings that usually arise respecting merchandise 

~optraband, such @s8 arms, ammunition, and military stores of ever 
‘po such articles carried in the vessels or by the subjects or citi- 
of either party to the enemies of the other shall be deemed contra- 
«) as to induee confiscation or condemnation and a loss of prop- 
to individuals, Nevertheless it shall be lawful to stop such ves- 
nd articles and to detain them for such length of time as the 

‘ore may think necessary to prevent the inconvenience or damage 
‘har might ensue from their proceeding, paying, however, a reasonable 
= nsation for the loss such arrest shall occasion to the proprietors : 
shall further be allowed to use in the service of the captors the 
whole or any part of the military stores so detained, paying the owners 
the full value of the same, to be ascertained by the current price at 
he place of its destination. But in the case supposed of a vessel 
<onped for articles of contraband, if the master of the vessel stopped 
will deliver out the goods supposed to be of contraband nature, he 
| be admitted to do it, and the vessel shall not in that case be 
ied into any port nor further detained, but shall be allowed to 
proceed on her voyage. 

* sll cannons, mortars, firearms, pistols, bombs, grenades, bullets, balls, 
kets, flints, matches, powder, saltpeter, sulphur, cuirasses, pikes, 
s, belts, cartouch boxes, saddles and bridles, beyond the quantity 
essary for the use of the ship or beyond that which every man serv- 
ng on board the vessel, or passenger, ought to have, and, in general, 
whatever is comprised under the denomination of arms and military 
crores, of what deseription soever, shall be deemed objects of contra- 
anil 
‘agrieLe XIV. To insure to the vessels of the two contracting parties 
the advantage of being readily and certainly known in time of war, it 
is agreed that they shall be provided with the sea letters and docu- 
ments hereafter specified : 

i, A passport, expressing the name, the property, and the burthen of 
the vessel, as also the name and dwelling of the master, which pass- 
port shall be made out in good an due form, shall be renewed as 
often as the vessel shall return into port, and shall be exhibited when- 
sovver required, as well in the open sea as in port. But if the vessel 
» under convey of one or more vessels of war belonging to the neutra! 
party, the simple declaration of the officer commanding the convoy that 
the said vessel belongs to the party of which he is shall be considered 
as establishing the fact and shall relieve both parties from the trouble 
f further examination, 

2. A charter party; that is te say, the contract passed for the 
freight of the whole vessel, or the bills of lading given for the cargo in 
detail. 

3. The list of the ship’s company, containing an indication by name 
and in detail of the persons composing the crew of the vessel. These 
documents shall always be authenticated according to the forms estab- 
lished at the place from which the vessel shall have sailed. 

As their production ought to be exacted only when one of the con- 
tracting parties shall be at war, and as their exhibition ought to have 
no other object than to prove the neutrality of the vessel, its cargo, and 
company, they shall not be deemed absolutely necessary on board such 
vessels belonging to the neutral party as shall have sailed from its porta 
before or within three months after the Government-shall have been in- 
formed of the state of war in which the belligerent party shall be en- 
gaged. In the interval, in default of these specific documents, the neu- 
trality of the vessel may be established by such other evidence as the 
tribunals authorized to judge of ‘the case may deem sufficient. 

Art. XV, And to prevent entirely all disorder and violence in such 
cases it is stipulated that, when the vessels of the neutral party, sailing 
without convoy, shall be met by any vessels of war, public or private, of 
the other party, such "vessel of war shall not send more than two or 
three men in their boat on'board the said neutral vessel to examine her 
passports and documents. And all persons belonging to any vessel of 
war, public or private, who shall molest cr insult in any manner what- 
ever the people, vessels, or-effects of the other party shall be responsible 
'n their persons and property for damages and interest, sufficient security 
tor whieh shall be given by all commanders of private armed vesseis 
before they are commissioned. 
deta te a ef war, or in cases of urgent necessity, when 
ey Be — ng parties shall be obliged to lay a general em- 
pry beso In all its ports or in certain particular places, the vessels 
one aon party shall be subject to this measure, upon the same foot- 
eile _ e of the most favored nations, but without having the right 
e bn E ie exemption in their favor stipulated in the sixteenth article 
on pas mye treaty of 1785. But, on the other hand, the proprietors of 
expeditions — shall have been detained, whether for some military 
ment that * or what other use soever, shall obtain from the Govern- 
for the eal have employed them an equitable indemnity, as well 
pape eight as fr the loss occasioned by the delay. And furthermore, 
fonepe es OF Seizure, detention, or arrest, for debts contracted or of- 
the hen by any citizen or subject of the one party within 
by eer Sn en of the other, the same shall be made and prosecuted 
I peeeemiies authority of law only, and according to the regular course 

/roceedings usual in such cases. 


aoa attention has been called te the fact that the 
sas ceo under consideration does not make any provi- 
the Pain ae for the vessels, the possession and title of which 
The tuifeee 's authorized to take over to the United States. 
sight In 5 os the committee to do so was not the result of over- 
et Medien — + of the joint resolution we do make provision 
oman ma * and valuation of the vessels. The rights of the 
tion of t} te | intervening equities are left for the considera- 
The the Congress at some future time. 
OSS mie destruction of our merchant shipping and the 
and-will.-no age lives by the German submarines still goes on 
inet plat,” “loubt, eontmue until the end of the war. We have 
JUSt cldims age 
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‘inst the German Imperial Government for sinking 
ind the loss of American lives in disregard of our 
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treaty rights and in disregard of our well-established rights 
under international laws. More than 100 lives of American 
citizens were lost when the Lusitania was sunk by a German sub- 
marine in utter disregard of every principle of international law, 
and in my opinion it will be time enough when the present deplor- 
able conflict shall have ended, and in the consideration and 
adjustment of the equities between our Government and the 
German Imperial Government, and between our citizens and the 
citizens and subjects of the German Imperial Government to 
adjust all the claims growing out of the war. 

I would not entertain the thought for one moment that we 
will depart from time-honored and enlightened righteous policy 
that has marked our intercourse with other nations, and their 
citizens and subjects. And in this connection, as it illustrates 
what I have in mind, it may be well to eall attention to The 
Hague Convention of 1907, and the reasons assigned by the 


delegates of the United States for not signing it: 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION VI (1907) RELATING TO THE RIGHTS OF ENEMY 
MERCHANT SHIPS AT THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES AND REPORT OF 
THE DELEGATES OF THE UNITED STATES GIVING THE REASONS FOR 
Not SIGNING IT. 

(Signed Oct. 18, 1907.) 
Notrre.—-The United States delegates did not sign this convention. 


The reasons for this are given in the appended report. 

His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia [ete.]: 

Anxious to ensure the security of international commerce against the 

surprises of war, and wishing, in accordance with modern practice, to 

protect as far as possible operations undertaken in good faith and in 

process of being carried out before the outbreak of hostilities, have re- 

solved to conclude a convention to this effect, and have appointed the 

follow'ng persons as their plenipotentiaries : 

jllere follow the names of plenipotentiaries. ] 

Who, after having deposited their full pewers, found 

due form, have agreed upon the following provisions: 
ARTICLE 1, 

When a merchant ship belonging to one of the beliigerent powers is 

at the commencement of hostilities in an enemy ,port, it is desirabie 

that it should be allowed to depart freely, either immediately or after 

a reasonable number of days of grace, and to proceed, after being fur- 

nished with a pass, direct to its port of destination or any other port 

indicated. 

The same rule should apply in the case of a ship which has left its 

last port of departure before the commencement of the war and en 

tered a port belonging to the enemy while still ignorant that hostii 

ities had broken out. 


in good and 


ARTICLE 2. 
A merchant ship unable, owing to circumstances of force majeure, to 
leave the enemy port within the period contemplated in the above 
article or which was not allowed to leave, can not be confiscated. 
‘lhe belligerent may only detain it, without payment of compensation, 
but subject to the obligation of restoring it after the war or requisition 
it on payment of compensation. 

ARTICLE 3 

(For reservations of Germany and Russia, see below.) 

Enemy merchant ships which left their last port of departure before 
the commencement of the war and are encountered on the high seas 
while still iguorant of the outbreak of hostilities can not be contiscated. 
They are only liable to detention on the understanding that they shall 
be restored after the war without compensation, or to be requisitioned, 
or even destroyed, on payment of compensation, but in such cases pro- 
vision must be made for the safety of the persons on board as well 
as the secvrity of the ship’s papers. ; 
Afte* touching at a vort in their own country or at a neutral port, 
these ships are subject to the laws and customs of maritime war, 

ARTICLE 4 
Enemy cargo on board the vessels referred to in articles 1 and is 
iikewise liable to be detained and restored after the termination of 
the war without payment of compensation, or to be requisitioned on 
payment of compensation, with or without the ship. 
The same rule applies in the case of cargo on board the vessels re 


3. (For reservations of Germany and Russia, 


ferred to in article ser 
below.) 
ARTICLE 5. 
The present convention does not affect merchant ships whose build 
shows that they are intended for conversion ‘into warships. 
ARTICLE 6. 

The provisions of the present convention 
tween contracting powers, and then only if 
parties to the convention. 
EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE DELEGATES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(60th Cong., Ist sess. 8S. Doc. No. 444, pp. 58-40.) 
REGARDING THE ENEMY’S SHIPS OF COMMERCE 

BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES. 

The uninterrupted practice of belligerent powers since the outbreak 
of the Crimean War has been to allow enemy merchant vessels in their 
ports at the outbreak of hostilities to depart on their return voyages. 
The same privilege has been accorded to enemy merchant vessels which 
sailed before the outbreak of hostilities to enter and depart from a bel- 
ligerent port without molestation on the homeward voyage. It was 
therefore the view of the American delegation that the privilege had 
acquired such international force as to place it in the category of obli 
gations. Such, indeed, was the view of a majority of the conference ; 
but as the delegation of Great Britain adhered to the opinion that such 
free entry and departure was a matter of grace or favor, and not one 
of strict right, the articles regard it asa delay by way of favor and refer 
to the practice as desirable. : : 
In support of the American view, the case of the Buena Ventura is 
in point. This case was decided in 1899, and in his opinion Justice 
Peckham says: ; 
“Tt being plain that merchant vessels of the enemy carrying on Inne 
ccut commercial enterprises at the time or just prior to the time when 
two countries broke out would, in aceordauce 


be 
are 


not 
the 


do 
all 


apply except 
belligerents 
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with the later practice of civilized nations, be the subject of liberal 
treatment by the Executive, it is necessary when his proclamation has 
been issued which lays down rules for treatment of merchant vessels 
to put upon the words used therein the most liberal and extensive inter- 
sretation of which they are capable; and where there are two or more 
nterpretations which possibly might be put upon the language, the one 
that will be most favorable to the belligerent party, in whose favor the 
proclamation is issued, ought to be adopted. 

“This is the doctrine of the English courts, as exemplified in The 
Phenia (Spink’s Prize Cases, 1, 5) and The Argo (Id., p. 52). It is the 
doctrine which this court believes to be proper and correct. The Buena 
Ventura” (175 U. 8., 888). 

At the first reading, the convention seems to confer a privilege upon 
enemy ships at the outbreak of war. Free entry and departure are pro- 
vided for, ships are not to be molested on their return voyages, and a 
general immunity from capture is granted to vessels from their last 
port of departure, whether hostile or neutral. But all these immunities 
are conditioned upon ignorance of the existence of hostilities o: the part 
of the ship. This condition forms no part of the existing practice, and 
it was the opinion of the delegation that it substantially neutralized the 
apparent benefits of the treaty and puts merchant shipping in a much 
less favorable situation than is accorded to it by the international prac- 
tice of the last 50 years. 

An enemy merchant vessel apereachin a hostile port which is noti- 
fied by an armed cruiser, or which obtains the information under cir- 
cumstances calculated to charge it with knowledge of the fact that hos- 
tilities exist, forfeits the immunities conferred by the treaty and becomes 
eo instante, liable to capture. As the freight trade of the world is 
carried on in steamers which habitually carry only enough coal to reach 
their destination, the operation of the treaty is to render them instantly 
liable to captur¢, the alternative being to continue to the hostile destina- 
tion and surrender. 

The convention operates powerfully in favor of a State having a pre- 
dominant naval force and possessed of numerous ports throughout the 
world, so situated that a merchant vessel carrying its flag may take 
refuge in such ports on being. notified that hostilities exist. All other 
powers would be placed in a position of great disadvantage, and their 
merchant marine would suffer incalculable injury as the result of its 
adoption. 

The effects upon the practice of marine insurance are also important. 
The ordinary contract does not cover a war risk. The operation of a 
war risk is simply because its conditions and incidents are fully known. 
But a policy calculated to cover the contingency of capture, the risk 
of depending upon the chance or possibility of notification would in- 
troduce an element of uncertainty into marine risks which, in view of 
the interests at stake, should not be encouraged. 7 

The convention also presents an undesirable alternative in the treat- 
ment of enemy merchant ships, in that it provides that in certain cases 
they may be seized “subject to restoration after the war without in- 
demnity ” or to “ immediate requisition with indemnity.” As merchant- 
marine commerce is carried on it is obvious that the condition of the 
cargo which is detained in indifferent or inefficient custodianship dur- 
ing the ordinary duration of war would approach confiscation. It 
would also be substantially impossible to make such a risk the subject 
of a practicable contract of insurance. 

The foregoing convention was not signed by the delegation, and its 
acceptance as a conventional obligation is not recommended. 


Mr. Chairman, as the questions involved are of the greatest 
interest at this time I beg to call attention to extracts from 
international-law authorities as regards the status of enemy 
merchant ships in port at outbreak of war. 

I would not be understood, however, as taking the position 
that these principles may be applied to the German and Aus- 
trian ships which have taken refuge in our ports since the out- 
break of the war in Europe. Their status is somewhat peculiar. 

At the time they came into our ports we were a neutral nation. 
They sought our ports for protection from the British and 
French fleets. So far as we are concerned, the German and 
Austrian merchant vessels were free to depart and, for that 
matter, return at will, but they did not dare do so, for fear of 
capture by the British and French fleets. 

They might have departed immediately following our declara- 
tion that a state of war existed between our Nation and Ger- 
many, but did not undertake to do so, and no doubt for the 
reasons stated, and for the added reason that immediately 
upon our declaration in February last that we would pursue a 
policy of armed neutrality, many of these vessels were disabled 
to the extent that they were no longer in a seaworthy condition. 

In determining the status of these ships and the rights of the 
German corporations understood to be their owners to claim 
compensation for them, if taken over by our Government, it may 
be important to inquire whether or not the attempted destruc- 
tion and damage done to these vessels by their officers and crews 
was by order of the German Imperial Government, but these 
are questions for future consideration. 


ENEMY MERCHANT VESSELS IN PorT AT OUTBREAK OF WArR—EXTRACTS 
FROM INTERNATIONAL-LAW AUTHORITIES. 


(See also Moore’s Digest of International Law, vol. 7, pp. 453-456, 459; 
Scott, James Brown, The Hague peace conference of 1899 and 1907, 
vol. 1, pp. 556-568.) 


1, THE STATUS OF ENEMY MERCHANT SHIPS AT OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES, 


(For the proceedings in the conference on this subject, see La Deuxiéme 
Conférence Internationale de la Paix, 1907, vol. 3, Pp. 825-830, 852- 
864, 884-886, 917-919, 936-957, 1030-10388, 1150-1155; vol. 1, 235— 
236, 250-255 (Report of M. Henri Fromageot).) 

When no distinction was made in theory and practice between the 
status of private property of the enemy upon land and upon sea, it 
necessarily followed that such property was liable to seizure and con- 
fiscation wherever found. If upen land, it would naturally fall prey 
to an invading army and be appropriated to a public use or claimed as 
the booty of the commander. or camp. follower. If the private peoverty 


of the enemy were within the jurisdiction or control of the other 
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ligerent, it could easily be confiscated by. actual «oi. 

enactment. The gradual immunity extended to pret. islative 
enemy upon land, reserving always the right to subject ps y Of the 
or to contribution, creates a distinction between the Plohte ape 
and confiscation unless the principle of immunity be ene 

to unoffending private property of the enemy upon the : 

the immunity in the latter case, however acceptable in the. 

been recognized in practice, it follows that, whether lovi... 

the distinction exists and must be borne in mind in Aiscussi: 

of the enemy and enemy property. ee 

It may be stated that international law recognizes as a 
ciple that private property of the enemy upon land is 
limitations, not necessary for the present discussion. ex, 
ture and confiscation. It is equally true that private | 
enemy upon the high seas is subject to capture, and tho . 
of the situation of the property determines at’ once it. |; 
its exemption from capture. An enemy merchant ship is the 
to capture if found within the zone of naval operations. 
rules and regulations exempt it from the treatment reco 
mitted by international law, The situation of the merchan) 
seem in theory to be unimportant, because the right of ¢a) 
nized, but, as a matter of fact, custom, which is the \ 
law, treats differently pues situated in an enemy port t 
break of hostilities and private property of the enemy woo ¢),. \. 
seas. Therefore it is advisable in discussing the gener, Sapte 
consider, first, the status of enemy merchant vessels foun! 
the breaking out of hostilities, and, second, to discuss {), 
enemy merchant vessels found upon the high seas upon th 
of war. 

If an enemy merchant vesse! moored to the wharf or fow)) 
territorial waters of the other belligerent were regarded yo! 
the jurisdiction of the belligerent but as thoroughly subje 
diction as other private property of the enemy found upo: 
there could be in theory no rational distinction between th. 
the treatment to be accorded to it. Merchant ships of th 
not, however, assimilated to private property upon land, but 
of custom is to give to them greater rights and privileg har 
property found elsewhere upon the outbreak of hostilities. |; 
times enemy merchant vessels found in the harbor or wit! 
ritorial waters were subject to capture, and when hosti 
imminent an embargo was placed upon such property, so tha) t 
would be illegal and would subject it to seizure or confises j 
result would be that upon the outbreak of war the properi | 
seized and passed before a court as legitimate prize. The ol! LW 
briefly stated in the case of Lindo v. Rodney (1781 Doug 15 
which Lord Mansfield said: 

“ Ships not knowing of hostilities come in by mistake; upon the « 
ration of war or hostilities, all the ships of the enemy are det 
our ports, to be confiscated as the property of the enem) 
cal agreement is made.” 

The policy and reasoning by which it was sought to support srizure 
and confiscation are set forth in the case of the Boedes Lust (1803, 5 
C.; Robinson, 245), tried and condemned before the great Lord stows 
when Sir William Scott. A Dutch ship on a voyage from Demerara 
to Batavia, embargoed at the Cape of Good Hope by a British squadror 
before the actual declaration of war against Holland in 1805, was 
afterwards condemned as enemy’s property. . In passing judgment lor 
Stowell said: 

“This was the state of the first seizure. It was at first equa 
and if the matter in dispute had terminated in reconciliation, the s 
would have been converted into a mere civil embargo. That would hay 
been the retroactive effect of that course of circumstances. (On ti 
contrary, if the transactions end in hostility, the retroactive effect 
directly the other way. It impressed the hostile characte 
original seizure. It is declared to be no embargo; it is ! x4 
equivocal act, subject to two interpretations; there is a deciaratios 
the animus, by which it was done, that it was done hostili mi 
is to be considered as an hostile measure ab initio. The prop: Ki 
is liable to be used’ as the property of persons, trespassers al) init 
and guilty of injuries, which they have refused to redeem by any amica 
ble alteration of their measures. This is the necessary course, | 

articular compact intervenes for the restitution of such propert) 
Pefore a formal declaration of hostilities. No such convention js 
up on either side, and the State, by directing proceedings axainst th 
a for condemnation, has signified a contrary intention. Ac 
cordingly the general mass of Dutch property has been condemned of 
this retroactive effect ; and this property stands upon the same (ootine 

However artificial, illogical, or unjust we may consider the reasons 
advanced by Lord Stowell, the case of the Boedes Lust was u! 
law and actual practice. As late as 1854 Dr. Lushington 

“With regard te an enemy’s property coming to any par 
Kingdom, or being found there, being seizable, I confess | a! 
that doubt should exist on the subject. I apprehend tl 
this, that it is competent for any person to take poss 
property, unless it had any protection by license or by » 
tion emanating by the authority of the Crown, and to assis: {he 
eens against it to adjudication.” (Johanna Pmilie, 5)/nk 

As Prof. John Bassett Moore says in his monuments! 

Law_ Digest: ; 

“It was formerly the practice not only to seize enemy vers" & 
at the outbreak ot war, but also to lay an embargo upon ¢! OA 
tation of war, so that if war should come they might be : 
tule of precisely the opposite effect has been enforced i 
(Moore, Digest of International Law, Vol. VII, sec. 1196 

The innovation came from a quarter in which it was 
for on October 4, 1853, Turkey said, in its declaration « 















Russia : Sn y qactent 
“The sublime porte does not consider it just that, agree’ : 

usage, an embargo should be laid upon Russian mer har mae: 

cordingly they will be warned to proceed within a per ae: 


hereafter to the Black Sea or to the Mediterranean, is | rie 
The Christian governments did not lag behind the te ae 
homet. The Russian Government granted full liberty to 
sels in its ports to return to their destination till the } 
November. On March 27, 1854, France issued the fo 
tion : na to Russial 
“ ARTICLE 1. Six weeks from the present date are sran'’ ot 
ships of commerce to quit the ports of France. er , 
which are not actually in our ports, or which may have 
of Russia previously to the declaration of war, may en'\' 
ports and remain there for the completion of their cargo: 
of May, inclusive.” 
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til the 9th 
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pritain issued a similar declaration on March 29, 1854. Fur- 


Grom dulgences were afterward aliowed to Russian vessels which had 
eA for English and French ports prior to May 15, 1854, and Russia 
ag part allowed English and French vessels six weeks from April 
on ‘1854, to load their cargoes and sail from Russian ports in the 
oa ». the Sea of Azof, and the Baltic, and six weeks from the 


ee ed navigation to leave the ports of the White Sea. 
yeeenational Law (3d ed., by Baker), Vol. I, 552, 553, Note.) 
lve ‘thus see that the right of capture and confiscation was _recog- 


(Halleck, 


vm in the Crimean War, but following the initiative of the Turkish 
Ys svernment, the great maritime States of Great Britain, France, and 
pusaie, while recognizing the right, limited it in suck a way as to 


spo from capture and confiscation enemy merchant ships found in their 
respective ports, and to give them a certain time within which to 
ynload their cargo and proceed to their ports of destination. Capture 
< always a harsh measure, but it seems peculiarly harsh to capture 
ae eonfiscate merchant vessels whose owners did not or could not 
know of the outbreak of wars, and who in no way, either directly or 
remotely, influenced or were concerned in the outbreak of war. An 
enemy vessel found upon the high seas or in an enemy port after such 
apping or after the various dates prescribed might be treated as 
having voluntarily assumed the risk of capture, and therefore properly 
syposed to it. The precedent of 1854 was followed in the Prussian- 
Austrian War of 1866. For example, the Prussian ministerial declara- 
tion, June 21, 1866, provided that: : 

“Austrian merchant vessels which are now in Prussian ports, or 
whose masters, unaware of the breaking out of the war, may enter 
prussian ports, shall, on condition of reciprocity, have six weeks 
reckoned from the day of their entry into port to land their cargo and 
to go away with a new cargo, contraband of war excepted. On the 
expiration of this term they must leave port. Austrian merchant ves- 
masters are aware of the breaking out of the war are not 
(Moore, Inter. Law Digest, Vol. 






sels whose 
permitted to enter a Prussian port.” 
VII, sec, 1196, p. 454.) 

In the great war of 1870, France granted a leave of 30 days, as 
appears from the following passage from a work of authority: 
'“Merchant vessels belonging to the enemy which were actually in 
the French ports, or which entered the ports in ignorance of the war, 
were allowed a delay of 30 days for leaving, and safe conducts were 
given them to return to their port of dispatch or of destination. Ves- 
sels which took in cargoes for France, or on French account, in enemies 
or neutral ports before the declaration of war, were not subject to 
capture, but were allowed to disembark their freights in the French 
ports, and afterwards received safe-conduct to return to their ports 
of dispatch.” (Halleck, Inter, Law (3d ed., by Baker), Vol. I, 532, 
rote.) 

These European precedents were followed by the United States in 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. In the President’s proclamation, 
dated April 25, 1898, for the government of the officers of the United 
States during the war with Spain the fourth rule read, as follows: 

“4. Spanish merchant vessels, in any ports or places within the 
United States, shall be allowed till May 21, 1898, inclusive, for load- 
ing their cargoes and departing from such ports or places; and such 
Spanish merchant vessels, if met at sea by any United States ship, 
shall be permited to continue their voyage if, on examination of their 
papers, it shall appear that their cargoes were taken on board before 
the expiration of the above term: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall apply to Spanish vessels having on board any officer in 
the military or naval service of the enemy, or any coal (except such 
as may be necessary for their voyage), or any other article prohibited 
or contraband of war, or any dispatch of or to the Spanish Govern- 
ment.” 

The Spanish Government issued a royal decree, dated April 23, 1898, 
which permitted, five days from the date of publication, the departure 
of American ships from Spanish ports. It was not so liberal as the 
American proclamation, for the Spanish decree did not in terms pro- 
hibit the capture of the American merchantment after their departure 
nor did it provide for the entrance and discharge of American ships 
sailing for Spanish ports before the war. As no captures were made 
by Spain, the exact nature and extent of the immunity were not 
tested before a prize court. The President’s proclamation, however, 
Was passed upon by the courts of the United States, and the inter- 
pretation thereof was liberal, in accordance with its spirit. The leading 
case on the subject is the Buena Ventura (1899, 175 U. S., 384). 

rhe vessel in question was a Spanish merchant ship captured on 
the morning of April 22, 1898, some 8 or 9 miles off the Florida 


coast. At the time of capture the vessel was on a voyage from Ship 
a Miss., to Rotterdam, by way of Norfolk, Va., with a cargo of 
umber 


! “he arrived at Ship Island March 31, 1898, and sailed for 
Rotterdam April 19, with a permit, obtained in accordance with the 
laws of the United States, to call at Norfolk for supply of bunker 
coal. When captured on April 22 she made no resistance, had on 
oard no military or naval officer, and carried no arms or munitions 


of war. the question at issue was therefore whether the vessel 
ee rought within the exemption of the fourth rule of the proc- 
imation of 1898 as to “Spanish merchant vessels in any ports or 


places within the United States.” In delivering the opinion of the 
aoe Court, Mr. Justice Peckham observed, to quote the language 
0 pret Moore (Digest of Inter. Law, vol. 7, sec. 1196, pp. 455-456), 
on at the vessel in question, as a merchant vessel of the enemy car 
ae - an innocent commercial enterprise at or just prior to the time 
t ae began, belonged to a class which the United States 
saat wa s desired to treat with great liberality, and which civilized 
orediae. in their later practice in fact so treated. The President's 
ah ee should therefore receive ‘the most liberal and extensive 
preitinge ee ot which it was capable, and where two or more inter- 
os ot possible the one most favorable to the belligerent in 
tab ach ¥ om the pevelamation was issued. The provision that ‘ Span- 
shall be want veasens in any ports or places within the United States 
ned ie Allowed until May 21, 1898, inclusive, for loading their cargoes 
pa ebarting might, said th» learned justice, be held to include (1) 
namely ia port on the day when the proclamation was issued, 
a Py prt 26, or (2) those in port on April 21, the day on which 
then os Airey: by Congress to have begun, or (3) not only those 
94 whet vut also any that had sailed therefrom on or before May 
issuine sy ty, before or after the commencement of the war or the 
Suing of the proclamation: 


tion, Whil The court adopted the last interpreta- 
sels which . the proclamation did not in so many words include ves- 
i) had sailed from the United States before the commence- 


ment a 
within ine” war, such vessels were, said Mr. Justice Peckham, clearly 


fel ‘otention,’ under the liberal construction which the court 
of ‘eo give it. In view of the fact, however, that at the time 
would have been liehie meat of April -., without which me vessel 

ei condemnation, not been issued, restitu- 
oD was awarded without damages or costs,” _ 
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The recent Russo-Japanese War likewise followed the enlightened 
practice dating from the Crimean War. For example, the Imperial 


Japanese ordinance of February 9, 1904, provides that— 
““ARTICLE 1, 


* Russian merchant ships which happen to be moored in any Japa- 
nese port at the time of the issue of the present rules may discharge 
or load their cargo and leave the country not later than February 16. 


“ARTICLE 2. 


“Russian merchant ships which have left Japan in accordance with 
the foregoing article, and which are provided with a special certificate 
from the Japanese authorities, shall not be captured if they can prove 
that they are steaming back direct to the nearest Russian port or a 
leased port or to their original destination. This measure shall, how- 
ever, not apply in case such Russian merchant ships have once touched 
at a Russian port or a leased port.” 

And the Imperial Russian order of February 14, 1904, provides that— 

“Japanese trading vessels which were in Russian ports or havens 
at the time of the declaration of the war are authorized to remain in 
such ports before putting out to sea with goods which do not constitute 
articles of contraband during the delay required in proportion to the 
cargo of the vessel, but which in any case must not exceed 4S hours 
from the time of the publication of the present declaration by the local 
authorities.” 

It is thus seen that in no less than five great wars of the last 50 
years an exemption was made in favor of enemy merchant vessels in 
port at the outbreak of hostilities, and that a longer or shorter period 
was fixed within which such vessels might safely leave their ports 
and proceed to their destination. Although the custom is modern, it 
can not be said to be limited to any particular quarter of the world, 
for the States generally have recognized the exemption in their recent 
wars not only in Europe and America but also in Asia. Such a custom, 


however recent it may be, may rightly claim to form a part of the 
law of nations. It is therefore a source of regret that the second 
peace conference refused to recognize it as a right but simply as a 


privilege, a délai de faveur, which may be accorded or refused at the 
option of the belligerent, and that the privilege was unacconipanied 
by any recommendation of a period of time within which the privilege 
in question should be accorded. The exact wording of the first two 
articles of the convention follows: 


*“* SECTION 1, 


“When a merchant ship belonging to one of the belligerent powers 
is, at the commencement of hostilities, in an enemy port, it is desirable 
that it should be allowed to depart freely, either immediately or after 
a reasonable number of days of grace, and to proceed, after being fur- 
nished with a pass, direct to its port of destination or any other port 
indicated. 

“The same rule should apply in the case of a ship which has left 
its last port of departure before the commencement of the war and 
entered a port belonging to the enemy while still ignorant that hos- 
tilities had broken out. 

“ SECTION 2, 


“A merchant ship unable, owing to circumstances of force majeure, 
to leave the enemy port within the period contemplated in the above 
article, or which was not allowed to leave. can not be confiscated. 

“The belligerent may only detain it, without payment or compensa- 
tion, but subject to the obligation of restoring it after the war, or 
requisition it on payment of compensation.” 

It may be said that the expressicn “it is desirable’ that the vessels 
should be allowed to depart freely amounts in reality to a command, 
and that the practice of the future will recognize the custom as freely 
as it has done in the past, thus establishing as a right what the con- 
ference modestly denominates a privilege. If such be the case the op- 
position of Great Britain to the recognition of the right will be as 
futile in practice as it was unreasonable at the conference. 

-assing to the secood branch of the question, namely, the treatment 
accorded to enemy merchant ships which prior to the outbreak of war 
bad left port destined to any port or place of the other belligerent, 
the enlightened policy of the European States in their recent wars of 
1854, 1866, and 1870 has been stated in the extracts already quoted 
from their respective declarations. The more recent practice will be 
briefly set forth. The fifth rule of the presidential proclamation of 
Apri! 26, 1898, provided that: 

“Any Spanish merchant vessel which, prior to April 21, 1898. shall 
have sailed from any foreign port bound for any port or place in the 
United States shall be permitted to enter such port or place and to dis- 
charge her cargo, and afterwards forthwith to depart without molesta- 
tion; and any such vessel, 1f met at sea by any United States ship, 
shall be permitted to continue her voyage to any port not blockaded.” 

It has previously been observed that the Spanish decree did not pro- 
vide for the entrance and discharge of American ships sailing for 
Spanish ports before the war, but, as no captures were made by Spain, 
the less liberal provisions of the Spanish decree did not affeet American 


commerce. Rule 5 of the American proclamation was judiciaily inter- 
preted in the case of the Pedro (175 U. 8., 354). This vessel. sailing 
under the Spanish flag and officered and manned by Spaniards. was 


loaded in Antwerp for Cuba, and on March 18, 1895, was chartered by 


an American firm to proceed to Pensacola, Fla., or Ship Island, Miss., 
for a cargo ot lumber for Rotterdam or Antwerp. Shortly after this 


date the Pedro sailed. from Antwerp with a cargo of merchandise for 


Habana and Cienfuegos. She arrived at Habana on April 17, and, 
after discharging her cargo, sailed, on the 22d, for Santiago, Cuba, 
with a small quantity of general merchandise taken at Habana While 


pursuing the voyage from Habana to Santiago, Cuba, she was captured 
on the same day, April 22, a few miles from Habana by the United 
States blockading fleet. In delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Fuller helt that the Pedro did not fall within 
the exemption contained in rule 5; that she lay at Habana from the 
17th of April to the 22d; that she cleared from Habana April 22, a 
day after the war began; that she had then no cargo for any port of 
the United States, but only for an enemy port, namely, Santiago and 
Cienfuegos. It could not, therefore, be said that she had left a foreign 
port in ignorance of the “ perilous condition of affairs”; that it must 
be assumed that she either knew of hostilities or had been advised that 
hostilities were imminent. She was not bringing a cargo to the United 
States for the increase of its resources and the convenience of its citi- 
zens, but she was an enemy vessel trading with an enemy port. 
The Supreme Court therefore affirmed the condemnation of the 
district court and held squarely that the contract to proceed ultimately 
to a port of the United States did not bring the vesse! within the cree 
tion of the fifth rule, y 


The decision of the Supreme Court is technical 
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correct, but it seems illiberal, both in its interpretation and applica- 
tion of the exemption meant to be conferred by the fifth rule, as was 
pointed out by Mr Justice White in a strong dissenting opinion, in 
which Justices Brewer, Shiras, and Peckham concurred. While it is 
true that a statute in derogation of the common law should be strictly 
construed, this principle clearly should not apply to an exception in 
the common law of nations made in the interest of innocent enemy 
subjects engaged in innocent commerce. 

In the recent Russo-Japanese war an immunity of a like nature was 
extended by article 3 of the Imperial Japanese ordinance of February 9, 
1904, the exact text of which is as follows: 

“Russian steamers which may have left for a Japanese port before 
February 16 may enter our ports, discharge their cargoes at once, and 
leave the country. The Russian steamers coming under the above 
cae gory shall be treated in accordance with article 2.” 

t 
enemy merchant 
before the commencement of the war, or within a certain fixed period, 
to continue their journey unmolested to the port or place within the 
territory of the other belligerent, to unload their cargoes, and to return 
io the home port without danger of capture during the voyage. The 
convention conce:nirg the status of enemy merchant ships unfortu- 
nately is less liberal than recent practice. Article 3 is as follows: 

* Enemy merchent ships which left their last port of departure before 
the commencement of the war and are encountered on the high seas 
while still ignerant of the outbreak of hostilities can not be confiscated. 
They are only liable to detention on the understanding that they shail 
be restored afte: the war without compensation, or to be requisitioned, 
or even destroyed, ou payment of compensation, but in such case provi- 
sion must be made for the safety of the persons on board, as well as the 
security of the ships papers. 

“ After touching at a port in their own country, or at a neutral port, 
these ships are subject to the laws and customs of maritime war.” 

The seeming exemption is rather illusory, for the exemption from 
capture is based upon the fact that at the time of seizure the enemy 
merchant ships were still ignorant of the outbreak of hostilities. If 
they had been informed of the existence of hostilities they would seem 
to be liable to capture, for the merchant vessels of to-day have discarded 
canyas for steam, and it rarely happens that a vessel is provided on tne 
outbound voyage with sufficient coal for the return. t would seem, 
therefore, that the vessel is exposed to capture, because it could not 
safely continue its voyage to the belligerent port; and if it seeks to 
return to the home port, the vessel is liable to capture, with little chance 
of escape by reason of the lack of means to continue its voyage. If the 
merchant vesse! is ignorant of the outbreak of hostilities it may not be 
captured, but it may be detained subject to restoration at the end of the 
war without compensation. ‘The value of the vessel may be sericusiy 
depreciated in case of a long war. If requisitioned, it is unlikely that 
the transaction will be profitable to the original owner, and if destroyed 
it is improbable that the compensation will at all be adequate. The 
article in question, therefore, can not be considered an advance; it is 
a distinct Imitation of customary rights. Article 4 of the convention is 
as follows: 

“Tnemy cargo on board the vessels referred to in articles 1 and 2 
is likewise liable to be detained and restored after the termination of the 
war without payment of compensation or to be requisitioned en payment 
of compensation with or without the ship.” 

The same rule applies in the case of cargo on board the vessels re- 
ferred to in article 

The provisions depending upon articles 1 and 3, already quoted, would 
seem to require no special explanation or comment. 

The convention as a whole was a compromise between those who be- 
lieved in the existence of a right and those who refused to recognize 
the legal validity of the custom which has grown up in recent years. As 
in most compromises, the result is unsatisfactory. The convention can 
not be called progressive. for it questions a custom which seems generally 
established, and its adoption would seem to sanction less liberal and 
enlightened practice, The United States delegation, therefore, refused 
to sign the convention, and its acceptance has not been recommended by 
the Department of State. 

(United States Naval War College. International law topics. Docu- 
ments on neutrality and war, with notes. 1915. Pp. 16-19.) 


ENEMY VESSELS AT OUTBREAK OF WAR—DAYS OF GRACE. 


Interference before war: The diplomatic correspondence between Great 
Britain and Germany seems te show that there was some interference 
with shipping even before war was declared, though the reason given 
was “ that mines were being laid and other precautions being taken.” 

Review of regulations : The British orders in council of August 4, 1914, 
referring to VI Hague Convention, 1907, showed a disposition to estab- 
lish with Germany by reciprocal agreement 10 “days of grace.”’ The 
correspondence seems to indicate a willingness on the part of both 
belligerents to adopt this period, but through a misunderstanding this 
Was not adopted. 

With Austria-Hungary, however, a satisfactory agreement was made 
by Great Britain, and 10 days were allowed from the declaration of 
hostilities. 

Great Britain, considering that Turkey was not a party to The Hague 
convention relative to the status of enemy merchant vessels at the out- 
break of war, did not extend to Turkish vessels the advantages of the 
order in council of August 4, 1914. 

The same position was assumed by Great Britain in regard to Buigaria. 

The declaration of war between Germany and France, August 3, 
1914, contained a proposal for a reciprocal agreement in regard to days 
of grace. These two States allowed a seven days’ period of grace. 

France and Austria reached a similar reciprocal agreement. 

Italy decreed the sequestration of enemy merchant vessels unless 
apparently intended for conversion into vessels of war. Vessels of the 
latter class were to be captured and placed in the prize court. The 
proceeds of sale or use of vessels which had been sequestrated might be 
used to pay indemnity in case the enemy acted contrary to “ the prin- 
ciples of the rights of war generally recognized and admitted.”’ 

Naval War College proposal, 1906: In general, the principle of reci- 
procity has received approval since July, 1914, and the practice in many 
instances has been similar to that proposed by the United States Naval 
War College in 1906 in the following words: 

“1. Each State entering upon a war shall announce a date before 
which enemy vessels bound for or within its ports at the outbreak of war 
shall under ordinary conditions be allowed to enter toe discharge cargo, 
to load cargo, and to depart without liability te capture while sailing 
directly to a permitted destination. If one belligerent State allows a 
shorter period than the other, the other State may, as a matter of right, 
reduce its period to correspond therewith. 
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will be seen, therefore, that recent enlightened practice permits | 
ships which have left their last port of departure | 


“2, Bach belligerent State may make such regulation 
sojourn, conduct, cargo, destination, and movements aft; 
the innocent enemy vessels as may be deemed necessary {, 
military interests. ; 

“3. A private vessel suitable for warlike use, belonging { 
ent and bound for or within the port of the other belligere, 
break of war. is liable to be detained unless the Governm 
sel’s flag makes a satisfactory agreement that it shal] not 
warlike use, in which case it may be accorded the sam: 
innocent enemy vessels.” 

Nore.—Here follows the text of orders-in-council pro 
decrees in Great Britain, France, and Italy relating to 
for enemy ships (pp. 19-32). 


The following authorities on international law revi 
cuss the same questions in a comprehensive manne; 
accord as regards the principles involved: 

Oppenheim, L. International Law, vol. 11, War : 


| ity, 2d ed., 1912, pp. 140-148. 
International Law, part 11, Wa) 


Westlake, John. 
pp. 42-44. 

Rapisardi-Mirabeili, Andrea. La guerre ital 
droit des gens. (In Revue de Droit Internationa! 
No. 5. pp. 577-579. ) 

Mount, Russei T. 
out of the present war. 
pp. 318-323.) 

Lawrence, T. J. International Problems and H: 
ences, 1908, pp. 110-112. 


THE AMERICAN POLICY. 


Prize cases in the English co) 
(In Columbia Law Revie 


The President stated on February 8 that this G 
“will scrupulously respect all private rights of its o 
and the subjects of foreign states.” 

On April 2 he stated that we should “ observe 


punctilio the principles of right and fair play we prot 


fighting for.” 

This doctrine had its origin in the fundamental o 
Chief Justice Marshall. Writing of the power 
enemy property, he said: 


lo ¢ 


The mitigations of this rigid rute which the humane ani \ 


of modern times has introduced into practice will mor 
the exercise of this right, but can not impair the right its: 


Referring to an English judge whose opinions upholii 
fiscation of privately owned ships of the enemy, he said 


It is impossible to consider them attentively, without pe 
his mind leans strongly in favor of captors. 

In a great maritime country, depending on its navy for it 
safety, the national bias is perhaps so entirely in this direct 
judge, without being conscious of the fact, must feel its 
However this may be it is a fact of which I am fully cou 
on this account it appears to me to be the more proper t: 


rigidly the principies on which his decisions have been mac: 


te extend them where such extension may produce injusti: 


This humane doctrine has been expressly extended 


courts to ships. 


t 


In the case of Wagner v. The Juanita (28 Federal Cases 


the court, reaffirming the principle stated by 


Marshall, writes: 

In respect to the vesse! herself. now in the port of N 
consider the reasoning of the court equally strong against | 
the libellant: she is to all intents and purposes property a 
territorial. within the limits of the United States, as thy 


in store a few hundred yards from the shore where she is ni 


she can with no more reason be said to be beyond the territ 
of the United States than the river upon whose waters 
floating. 

The sixth convention of The Hague Peace Conferen 
provides as follows: 

Art. 2. A merchant ship unable, owing to circumsial 
majeure, to leave the enemy port within the period contem 
above article, or which was not allowed to leave. can 
eated. The belligerent may only detain it, without payn 
pensation, but subject to the obligation of restoring 1! 
or requisition it on payment of compensation. 


While the United States did not ratify this con 
reason for its refusal is thus stated by Oppenhet 
tional Law, 2d ed., p. 141, nete 1): 


The United States of America refused to sign the 
cause she considers its stipulations retrogressive, as | 
liberal than the practice which has prevailed since 1504 


On February 8, 1917, a statement was issued by : 
Department, with the authority of the President, as 


The Government of the United States will in no circum 
advantage of a state of war to take possession of proper 
international understandings and the recognized law o! 
it no just claim or titk. It will acraputously respect 
rights alike of its own citizens and the subjects of forels 


In his address to Congress delivered on April 2, t! 
said: 


Just because we fight without rancor and without 
seeking nothing for ourselves but what we wish to share 
ples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our operations 
ents without passion and ourselves observe with prow! | 
principles of 


s 


‘ 


Chic 


ght and of fair play we profess to be fighting 





the 








ae 


id be evident to all mankind that our Government in 


‘ apn vet of the present war will be governed by those broad 

principles of humanity and justice that have given luster to 
» flag. 

a HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, it is now nearly 


three years since Germany declared war on France and Russia 
and invaded Belgium, That invasion horrified the world and 
made Prussian militarism the synonym of unspeakable cruelty 
oyerywhere. I say Prussian militarism, because by the adjust- 
ment of suffrage in Germany Prussia controls Parliament, and 
i few rich men control Prussia. 

In the history of this war the amazing, cynical, openly 
syowed doctrine of the Prussian military system that might 
wakes right has finally forced itself upon the reluctant realiza- 
tion of mankind. 

‘That doctrine, as elaborated by German historians, philoso- 
phers, ethical writers, and military writers involved, first, the 
yssumption that Germany is the most highly civilized power 
on earth: second, that it is the duty of Germany to impose her 
geheme of civilization upon Europe and ultimately upon the 
world: and, third, that what Germany believes to be politically 
ight is right. 

It follows, therefore, as explained by German writers, that, 
frst. military weakness is a sin; second, that a nation makes its 
own morality and should disregard every law except that which 
is for its own advantage ; third, that it is immoral if a State does 
not extend its power if such extension is required by its expand- 
ing population; fourth, that a nation should never allow itself 
to be bound by its treaty obligations when they are not to its 
alvantage: fifth, that war is not’ only a biological law, but a 
moral obligation; and, sixth, that the Kaiser rules by divine 
right and is above the moral obligations of other men. He him- 
self declares, “We Hohenzollerns take our crown from God 
alone and to God alone we are responsible.” 

In simple words, his doctrine means, if you need more room, 
kill your neighbor. 

If you have signed a contract which hampers you, disregard 
it as a scrap of paper. 

At the outset of this war the Emperor addressed his army in 
these words: 

Remember that the German people are the chosen of God. 

On me as German Emperor, the Spirit of God has descended. 
His weapon, His sword, His vice regent. 

Woe to the disobedient ; death to cowards and unbelievers. 

No such profane, colossal megalomania has ever had such an 
instrument with which to work its will as the German military 
power, to which the whole development of-the State has been 
made tributary. 

In the execution of the Prussian military policy four facts 
stand out which have influenced the judgment and the sympathy 
of the world. 

And the first fact that stands out is Germany’s violation of 
— neutrality, notwithstanding her agreement to up- 
10lG If, 

If any man is disposed to deny this violation of Belgium's 
neutrality let him read the speech of the German chancellor in 
the Reichstag August 4, 1914, in which he said: 

Our troops have oecupited Luxemburg and perhaps are already on 


oe i. Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of inter. 
lational law, 
. . * 


I am 


am Necessity knows no law. We were compelled to override 
Me just protests of the Luxemburg and Belgian Governments. 

Germany commenced her war, then, as a confessed breaker of 

the law of nations, and she has continued it as a barbarian 
among nations, 
The second fact that stands out in the execution of the Prus- 
an military policy by the self-proclaimed vicegerent of God 
on earth is the commission by his army, drawn from “the 
chosen of God,” of crimes in Belgium which it would be a 
slander of brutes to call brutal. 

This self-proclaimed weapon, sword, and vicegerent of God 
on earth. by his army, invaded a peaceful, neutral nation and 
ees entered upon a policy of “ frightfulness ” which 
method aie age, womanhood, nor childhood ; which ravished, 
tee ane and bayoneted women and girls; which compelled 
tasted - pe the graves of their murdered dead ; which 
hens ts heipless victims alive in the flames of their burning 


If any ms 
books of the 


si 


in is disposed to deny this, let him read the note- 
captured German soldiers. 


jan third fact that stands out in the execution of the Prus- 
Veet policy by the self-proclaimed weapon, sword, and 
seren 


anne nt of God on earth is the separation of families and 
naking of little children homeless and fatherless in the 


bitter cal of winter by the deportation of thousands of Bel- 
glans into slavery, 
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If any man is disposed to deny this, let him read the official 
report of Brand Whitlock, American minister to Belgium. in 
which he describes the circumstances of this horror as “so 
cruel that German soldiers are said to have wept in its execu- 
tion, and so monstrous that German oflicers were said to be 
ashamed.” 

Gentlemen, eternity is not long enough for the expiation of 
these crimes. Nothing can drown the cries of fatherless, home- 
less little children or wipe away the blood and tears of out- 
raged Belgium. [Applause.] 

The fourth fact that stands out in the execution of the Prus- 
sian military policy by the self-proclaimed weapon, sword, and 
vicegerent of God on earth is the deliberate murder of American 
men, women, and children at sea without warning, without 
merey, and without compunction. 

We were slow to wrath. We did not want war. We did not 
threaten war even after the Lusitania was sunk and 137 Ameri- 
can men, women, and children were drowned in the sea. 

Seven times Germany promised to observe the rights of 
American neutrals and seven times she broke her promises, but 
when at last she openly proclaimed her purpose to go on kiiling 
our people, we declared war. 

But some people have said we ought to declare war on Eng- 
land also, because England mined the North Sea and proclaimed 
a “military area” there. 

And she did, but she did not kill our people. On the con- 
trary, she notified the world of lanes of safety across the sea. 

Both Germany and England mined the North Sea, and Ger- 
many not only mined the North Sea but she mined the ports 
of England and the trade routes of the open sea with intent to 
kill without notice and without discrimination. 

But we did not propose to go to war on account of m 

Some people have said we ought to declare war on England 
because she tried to blockade the ports of Germany and halted 
our commerce with neutral ports on the ground that it was of 
ultimate enemy destination. 

And she did; * ut she did not sink our ships or kill our people, 
and we did not propose to go to war on account of an attempted 
blockade or on account of ships and cargoes. 

But Germany not only sunk our ships and sunk their cargoes 
but she killed our people, and she not only killed our people but 
she gave notice that she proposed to go on killing our people. 

We were slow to wrath. Seven times Germany promised to 
stop killing American men, women, and children, but she broke 
her promises; and when at least she extended her dead line to 
surround 2,000,000 square miles of land and sea and notified 
us of her determination to go on killing our people we declared 
war. 

The whole structure of the German Government is autocratic, 
and her purpose is war and conquest. Ina speech in the Reich- 
stag, April 27 last, Dr. Diedrich Hahn, of the Agrarian-Junker 
Party, said, “ Let us keep Bismarck’s policy. Germany’s future 
is a future of battle and conquest.” 

Our war is not against the German people, except as they are 
forced to war by Germany’s autocracy, 

We have never struck a blow except for liberty, and we have 
never struck our colors. [Applause.]} 

Our war is not for territory, not for conquest, not for aggres- 
sion. 

Our banner has upon it no beast or bird of prey, but its stripes 
are red with the blood of patriots, shed that its stars might 
shine together for liberty and to uplift the oppressed. [Ap- 
plause. | ” 

We fight under the banner of the average man, and we fight 
for the average man. [Applause.] 

As a nation organized out of a dream of human equality, 
which for 141 years we have been trying to make come true, we 
sympathize with the oppressed, and we fight their battles. 

We were slow to wrath—no American has wanted war. 

We would be glad to help the German people, not to fight 
them, but there is no help for the German people until they 
have thrown off the yoke of Prussian militarism. 

If you ask me where my sympathies are, I tell you frankly 
they are with the victims, even in her own ranks, of Germany’s 
unholy war. This tells the story: 





es, 


There was an eager gentleman, who ranted by my side, 

And much he prated of the war, and then at last he cried, 

When he had talked his breath away, and so at last was through: 
“And now, I prithee, tell ine, friend, upon what side are you?” 
Said I, “It may surprise you, but I really sympathize 

With the boyish wounded Austrian, who lost his 'egs and eyes; 
I’m siding with the Russian, who left a girlish bride; 

I'm siding with a German lad, who, shrapnel-shattered, died. 

“I'm siding with a Frenchman, who in his trench has stood 

Half frozen till they shot him, and he said that death was good; 
I’m with the English officer, whose little newborn son 

Will never see his face because his father’s work is done. 
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“I’m with the Belgian father, whose baby starved last week 3 

I'm with the hordes of men mowed down each time thé cannons speak ; 
I'm with those pallid women who are mothers, sweethearts, wives, 
Those wives who anguish o’er their dead and nourish unborn lives. 


“I’m with each man who's in a trench, each boy who's lost a limb; 
Each fighter, who is starved and cold, I'm very streng for him, 

It’s useless quite your argument adown my throat to cram; 

I’ve told you very frankly now upon whose side 1 am.” 


[Applause. ] 

Gentlemen make a mistake who fear the votes of reeently en- 
franchised citizens of foreign birth or foreign: extraction, 

They know better than you what imperialism means, and they 
cume here to escape it, 

They know better than you what it is to be subjects where 
elass controls all the avenues upward, and they came here te 
sscape it. 

They know better than you that the Stars and Stripes mean 
democracy of opportunity and the breath of a new life. [LAp- 
plause. ] 

But votes or no votes, T know that no man here will let votes 
affect his duty to his country. 

Out of the dim, heroie past comes the inuffled beat of the 
drums of i776, drowned for a time by the hum of peace. 

Louder and louder it sounds, closer and closer it comes—and 
now it is here! 

Along the street there comes 
A biare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 


A dash of color beneath the sky, 
liats off! The Flag is passing by. 
Biue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel Gyre, ordered lines, 
liats off! the colors: before us fly; 
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world. Connected with another possible ely. 
problem of which I will speak a little later, Ty) Ww) 
say I hope that Memliers of the House will fee) «; pe 
to ask me questions at any time, and just as 
they please. 

I do not promise to answer them ail, but I shai) 
The only request [ make in this connection is ¢)),; 
up one subject—for instance, the rifle—all questions 
to the rifle, and when [I take up the machine oy) 
ammunition that questions be directed to those {})j 
this so as to be allowed to present what I have (« 
as: possible, in logical order, although [ realize th; | 
make it entirely se. 

The first I shall take up, and the most important 

The rifle is the arm which determines in the firs; 
size of your army, and in the next place it determin, 
victory. In the last analysis there is only one thing 
finally decide a battle, and that is the shock of 


Hany 


The bayonet is the weapon that finally decides the }x: 


can not shoot a man out ef a hole with any kind o 


that has yet been invented that you can carry in your | 


on your shoulder. Therefore the bayonet is a very 
part of the rifle. At one time military men thouch 
pensing with the bayonet.. The bayonet adopted w: 


rod. affair, not very effective; but by experience it w: 
that the larger bayonet was necessary, and so we live : 


the bayonet, which you see here on this board, [in 
whieh is a decidedly dangerous weapon, 
' One of the problems now confrenting us, and a vy 


tant one; is in regard to the kind of rifle we shall use 


present war. We have developed what we think is the bes 
rifle in: the world, namely, the Springfield service rifle—L }\oia 
one in my hand. I wish to assure all of you once anid for all 
that there is no danger, inasmuch as it is not only not loaded, 
bub no eartridge that I have brought into the building las any 
charge in it whatever. So there is no danger. We have de- 
veloped this. rifle and it is now being manufactured in two of 
our arsenals, at Springfield, Mass., our larger factory, and at 
Roek Island. We have been manufacturing that rifle, called 
the 1903 model, for a number of years. We have gradually 
accumulated the tools. and fixtures. in these two «arsenals sufi 
cient to manufacture a little: over 200,000 a year, with a singh 
shift working eight hours a day. If we should speed up 
limit and run both our factories 24 hours a day, with thir 
shifts, we could probably manufacture close up to hal! 
lion rifles in a year. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield right there’ 

Mr. 'TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. What 
lated? 

Mr. TILSON. We have accumulated 800,000 of thes 

Mr. WINGO. Is that in addition to those that 
hands of the troops? 

Mr. TILSON, Ne. 

Mr. WINGO.. That ineludes those in the service? 


But more than toe Flag is passing by. 
bea fights and land fights, grim and: great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships, 
Cheers of victory on dying lips. 

Days of plenty and years of peace, 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justire, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverent awe. 

Sign of a nation great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong, 
Pride and glory and honor, all, 

Live in the colors to stand or fall; 

liats off! The Flag is. passing by. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr: 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. MANN. 
from Connecticut [| Mr. Trison]. [LApplause:] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conmmittee; 
perhaps it is presumptuous in me to attempt to instruct this 
House. I do not hope to be able to do that except in some stight 
measure, and that more by way of ocular demonstration than 
by any statement that L may make to you. Sinee: this Coen- 
gress convened we have been passing bills ene after another 


to the 


Mr. Chairman,.I reserve the 


Chairman 
The gentleman from [llinois. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield my hour to tne gentleman 


is the number that we ha 


appropriating huge sums of money for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. Much of it has been for the purchase of arms, am- 
munition, and other war matériel. It has occurred to me that 
it would be suggestive, and possibly prove helpful, for me to 
bring before you a few of the most necessary and essential 
Weupons used im warfare, and for which we are now spending, 
and shall hereafter expend, very large sums of mopey. 

Modern warfare is a contest of mefals more than men. At 
the time our first militia law was passed), in 1792, it was a dif- 
ferent proposition altogether. If yow will read that law, keep- 
ing in mind the state of the arts at that time, you will see that 
the law then enacted was entirely reasonable and adequate. It 
provided for universal military service. That is what we started 
out with in this country. Each man was compelled te be enrolled 
throughout the different States, and he also had to provide hitn- 
self with arms and ammunition. Such a provision sounds ridic- 
ulous now, but it was a simple thing to require of him: in those 
days. His arms consisted principally in a firelock, a flintlock 
rifle. His ammunition factory he carried with him—a bullet 
mold, a bar of lead, and a powderhorn. With this equipment he 
Was rendy to mold his own bullets from the lead which he. car- 
ried. The powder from the horn he put into the gun himself. 
It was no inconvenience or embarrassment for men to have 
different kinds of guns. Each man being required to provide his 
own gun, there were all kinds of guns; but the arrangement was 
not us bad as it sounds. If we had am army now going forth 
with all kinds ef guns. it would be a mob; but it was different in 
those days, because, as I say, each man carried his own arsenal 
and made his own ammunition from.day to day. As firearms 
developed, a type of rifle was adepted and. changed from. time 
to time until now we have what I think is the best rifle in the 


Mr. TILSON. That includes all in the hands ot 
Regulars, National Guard, and in reserve, We lav 


800,000 of these and a capacity which, used to its fullest 
Now, you see the prob! 


ean turn out 500,000 in a year. 
are confronted with at once. If we wish to arm 
million of men, we simply can not do it with our presen! 

Mr. WINGO. Is it possible gr practical to manuf: 
saine guus in any other plants im the United States? 

Mr. TILSON. It would be if we had the gauges, 
other necessary tools and fixtures. These «are 
have used ima good many speeches here on this tloor. 

Mr. WINGO. What do you mean by gauges? 

Mr. TILSON. Guuges are special tools like these |! 
used to determine forms, sizes, limits, and dim 
gauges I referred to are tools specially made to cel 
various sizes, shapes, limits, and dimensions of 
requires a large number of different gauges to ln 
There are something like 150 different parts to it, a 
observe by an examination of thig board containing 
all the parts. 

Mr. WINGO; You mean that many different p: 
rifle you hold in your hand? 

Mr. TILSON. Y¥es. This part ‘is the receiver © 
which contains the bolt and the mechanism. Lo 
one part alone requires 120: gauges. Some of ther | 
rately constructed tools and: very expensive. ‘ 

Mr. POU. I have heard that in order to proper! 
army it requires four of those rifles. per man. I 
know of the gentleman, whether or not that is corre 

Mr. TILSON. I have heard that, too, but, in my op 
is rather extravagant, and the experience on tlie | 
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as not been to that effect. The wastage of rifles 
under any conditions, but a man soon falls in 


He oils it, 


Europe | 
. eonsiderable 
ve with his rifle and takes great pains with it. 


‘he it, gud takes fine care of it. I think a wastage of 50 per 
vont per annuin would be fair. In the Russian Army, at one 
vi eat the war, I think it ran 150 per cent in a year. 

ir, POU. At the request of some of our colleagues, I want 

‘vck what is the range of that rifle? 
Mr. TILSON. It is farther than you can see to sight it accu- 

‘aly, It is sighted up to 2,400 yards, and it is effective that 
far if you should happen to hit somebody, but you can not see 
vat far away. There is no way except with telescope sighting. 
ye of the Sharpshooters and snipers have telescopic sights 
‘they put on their rifles. They manage to see a consider- 
» distance, and the rifle is effective if you can contrive some 
way of seeing. The point-blank range of the rifle is 547 yards; 

otis, if you fire it at a target 547 yards away, the path of the 

jl at any point between the muzzle of the rifle and the target 
could not be above 6 feet from the ground. In all that dis- 
ranee it would kill a man standing. In 1898 my regiment was 
armed with the old Springfield rifle. In using that arm the 
muzzle elevation had to be so great and the loop in the air that 
the bullet made was so high that it was not dangerous at any 
alnee except near the muzzle and at the point where the bullet 
came down. The danger space was thus made very small. A 
whole brigade of men could have encamped between the mouth 
of the rifle and the target without danger. It was not in any 
serve as effective a rifle as this one. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I have heard unofficially, but 
from an employee of the works, that the Westinghouse people, 
year Philadelphia, manufactured 1,000,000 rifles for the Russian 
Government within three months after the contract had been 
awarded. Now, I do not know what kind of a rifle they manu- 
factured, but if that is true, why is it that it would take us one 
year to turn out 600,000 Springfields? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, in the first place, that is not true. 
absolutely impossible that that could be true. It can not be 
done, From information gathered from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint, I know that it can not be done. At the outset of 
the Wwar-— 

Mr. CURRY of California. I will say that I do not know 
vhether it is true or not, but I was so told. 

Mr. TILSON, I was going to give you some facts upon which 
I have based my statement. Representatives of foreign gov- 
ernients came to this country immediately after the outbreak 
of the war and placed contracts for rifles. They wanted rifles 
in the worst possible way. In Great Britain, for instance, they 
could not put rifles into the hands of 1 out of every 10 men 

ey could enlist. They wanted rifles just as rapidly as pos- 
sible. They eame to people in this country who manufactured 
rifles, large concerns, who had all the money, all the credit, and 
ull the machinery that was necessary, and they placed contracts. 
What was the result? There was no concern in this country 
that could produce a single rifle inside of a year, with every 
possible facility that peace times could furnish them with— 
plenty of money, plenty of credit, plenty of skilled mechanics, 
and all the rest. In faet, it was 18 months before any consid- 
erable number of rifles on these hurry-up contracts could be 
veilvered. These are facts that I know of. 

Mr. CURRY of California The Westinghouse people, you 
know, were not manufacturers of rifles, but they changed their 
pant to a rifle-manufacturing plant. It is very close to Wash- 
ington, and a telephone message from here to there might 
possibly give you the information. I understand that those 
“ites are already on the road to Russia, and that the last rifle 
~ oe . month ago, and that they were loaded on the 
“Ss and shipped, 

Mr. PILSON, That can not be correct, as the gentleman first 
stated it in his inquiry. 
metas of California. _Do you know that it is not 

Mr. TH ne ie think it is not correct? 
to believe: th read have first-hand information that leads me 
reliable The "we net correct, and my information is perfectly 
rifle [exhibiting : estinghouse people are manufacturing that 
sian Fille Sod . a specimen rifle} for Russia. That is the Rus- 
at the aie oe re 8 a being turned out now, as I am informed, 
man who had info rifles a day. I was informed yesterday by a 
vere very stiff ormation on the subject that the Russian people 
rigid in theiy ae their inspection. He said they were very 
The Westlnghas Spection, and did not accept them very well. 
300-2 day ab aie believed they could make as many as 
coutd make. he Russian inspectors did not believe they 

Mr make over 2.500 a day. 

MY. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield be- 


ore he leaves that 
Mr. TILSON, mam of the rifles? 


\ 


It is 
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Mr. LITTLE. Is it possible te explain to us what rifle is in 
use in the foreign armies, and in what way it differs from our 
rifle? 

Mr. TILSON. 
ing of. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will you give us the name in each country— 
the name of the rifle in use and the difference between them 
and ours? 

Mr. TILSON. This is the three-line rifle of the same ca'iber 
as ours, although the cartridge is different. I have some of 
the Russian cartridges here. In this belt—these are Russian 
eartridges. They are of the same caliber as ours, and the 
only difference is that the head has a flange instead of a canne- 
lure. The Russian cartridge has a flange on the end of it the 
same as the British. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the name? 

Mr. TILSON. They call it the “ three-line” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. What 
line”? 

Mr. TILSON. It means the same as ours. 
Ours has a cipher on the end of it, point thirty—.30. 

Mr. LITTLE. How about the German rifles? 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman zoes 
from that point, may I interrupt at the point the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Litre] left off? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. As to the difference between our rifle 
and the British, the Enfield rifle, will the gentleman explain 
the process of rechambering for our ammunition and the rela- 
tive output of Springfields, the American. service rifle, and the 
double output of Enfields, the English service rifle? I under- 
stand it is possible to make twice as many of the Entields as 
ours. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is modest as to that: several 
times as many. That is the problem to which I was referring 
earlier in my remarks—the big problem that is confronting this 
eountry. The biggest problem, so far as the use of arms and 
ammunition is concerned, is the proposition as to whether we 
shall rechamber this rifle—the Enfield—for our use or whether 
we shall use it just as it is used by Great Britain. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the name? 

Mr. TILSON. This is the Lee-Enfield, the British rifle. It 
is .303 caliber, slightly larger than ours. It has a flange at 
the head instead of a cannelure. It is an entirely different 
eartridge, so that the ammunition is not interchangeable. 


This is the Russian rifle that I was speak- 


rifle. 


is meant by “ three- 


We call it 


“On 
ov. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 


Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that at the present time there 
are practically two propositions before the country in the 
matter of the small rifle—whether or not we shall continue 


the manufacture for our purposes of the Springfield rifle or 
whether, due to the fact of the tremendous product, we are now 
able to turn out in what is known as the Lee-Enfield? Is it 
not a fact that there are just two practical propositions before 
us—whether we shull use the Springfield, or the Lee-Enfield, 
chaimbered to use our ammunition? 

Mr. TILSON. No; we have gone a step further. As I 
started out to tell you, we can produce at the maximum only 
half a million of our service rifles in a year. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What has been the 
since the war broke out? 

Mr. TILSON. Not over 200,000;+ probably much less than 
that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The other day, during the de- 
bate, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BuTrier] a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs, said that a man promi- 
nent in the Eddystone Co. said that Pennsylvania could fur- 
nish 15,000 rifles a day in the very near future. Now, what 
rifle was he speaking about? 

Mr. TILSON. The rifle that we could come the nearest to 
doing that with is the Enfield rifle that I have in my hand. If 
gentlemen will excuse me for just a moment, there is a point 
there that I ought to cieir up before we leave it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There are some questions that 
I desire to ask the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. Let me explain this point before we leave it, 
because it is important. 

I wish to recur to the question of my friend from New York 
[Mr. Snyper] as to the problem that is confronting us in re- 
gard to the rifle. We can not manufacture the Springfield rifle 
We can not increase 


rate of production 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


rapidly enough now to serve our purpose. 
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our capacity for its manufacture sufficiently to serve our pur- | 


poses because of the difficulty of procuring gauges and other 
special tools. We have waited too long. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does the gentleman think that is good infor- 
mation to make public? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, everybody knows it except ourselves. 
[Laughter.] All our enemies know it. We need not try to keep 
it a secret now. We had better meet the situation squarely. 
We can not increase our capacity because we have not the 
special tools and fixtures. It takes special tools and fixtures 
which must be made by skilled mechanics. They are made 
from designs and it takes a lot of time to make them. We do 
not count the money now. We would be willing to pay any 
ammount of money if we had these tools, but we have not got 
them and we can not make them in time to serve our present 
purpose. If we put all the available toolmakers in the country 
to work we can not make them in time to save us in this war, 
so we must discard that plan. We had a conference of the 
gauge manufacturers of the country assembled here a_ short 
time ago. They met over in the House Office Building and they 
were asked point blank, “ How many men can you put to making 
gauges?” One man said so many hours a week, and another 
man so many hours a week, and so on around the room until 
we got a census of all the gauge makers that would be available 
for Government work. As was told you awhile ago, it takes 
inore gauges for the rifles than for anything else. It takes a 
large number—120 for that one piece alone, and about 1,400 
different ones for the whole rifle. So that it would take us at 
least a year—we had just as well face that fact—under the most 
favorable circumstances, if we should turn all the available tool- 
makers that we have in the country to making gauges for the 
large scale mass production of that one weapon. We need these 
toolmakers for something else. We must have artillery ammu- 
nition, and we must have gauges for that. It takes 253 of these 
gauges to make the time fuse on the end of a shrapnel shell, 
and it takes 58 gauges to make the shell itself; that is, that 
many different ones. We have only about so many men in the 
country who can do that sort of thing. 

The question was, Should we turn them all over to making the 
gauges for the rifle, abandoning everything else? Many of these 
men are tied up with contracts for making gauges for Canada, 
Russia, and others of our allies. Should we take these tool- 
makers away from that necessary work and set them to making 
gauges for the rifles? It was decided that it was best not to 
attempt to do that. Therefore, in view of the fact that we are 
making in this country a large number of the British rifles, the 
Enfield, with the gauges already in the hands of the manufac- 
turers all over the country, so that we can make, as somebody 
said, at least 15,000 a day, the solution of the problem has been 
made, and we are to use the Enfield. Necessity has made the 
solution for us. Instead of going on and attempting to increase 
our capacity for the manufacture of our own rifle, for the present 
we shall make the rifle that we can make, and that is the Enfietd. 
The only remaining problem with reference to this matter is, 
what ammunition shall we use? It is not a very serious matter 


to change the chamber of the new rifles that we make for | 


American ammunition instead of British. If we are going over 
to France to fight alongside of the British, there are a great 
many advantages in using the same ammunition. They have had 
great difficulty on the western front in having France armed 
with one rifle, using one kind of ammunition, Great Britain an- 
other, the small Portuguese division another, and the Belgians 
another. The smali contiagent of Russians who came over to 
the western front were armed, I believe, with the French rifle 
outright, so they were put in with the French troops and did not 
complicate the situation. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the Enfield rifle considered the equal of 
the Springfield rifle, manufactured by the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think it is quite as fine a rifle, if you 
are going out for target shooting, or for open fighting; but the 
shooting qualities of a rifle are not of such supreme importance 
in the present kind of warfare. The rifle is not used so much 
us a shooting iron now in trench warfare as it is in the open and 
as it formerly was. Machine guns are very largely used; and 
finally the bayonet. 

Mr. DOWELL. Why is it that we have not got a sufficient 
number of the Springfield rifles to arm the forces that we are 
going to have under the present law? 

Mr. TILSON, The gentleman asks in effect why we did not 
provide ourselves with sufficient capacity to manufacture them, 
If Congress had followed my advice, given freely in speeches 
here on the fivor, beginning nearly two years ago, probably we 
should have had a great many more than we have now on hand, 
and would have been ready to manufacture a great many more. 


The truth is, there was a general feeling ths} 1) 
country did not call for it, and we did not do it - 
the situation now that I have stated to the gent 
will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. I wanted to ask the gentlemay 
We have had this matter up in connection with ; 
a great many supplies with military experts, \y) 
can not use to advantage the Lewis gun? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will excuse me. }) 


to finish with the rifle before I come to the macy; 
Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I want to finis| 


that I asked. Has there not been appropriate: 
sufficient amount, and was not there a year nc, 
enough to manufacture these rifles at the Gover: 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman heard me when | 
not manufacture over 500,000 a year if we run 
three shifts. 





Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman just answered | 


had his way we would have had plenty of Ss) 
Is it not a fact that a year ago we appropriat: 
for the manufacture of these rifles at the ars 


used, and, in fact, the Government did not use +) 


propriated for the purpose of manufacturing S)) 
Mr. TILSON. I do not care to go into thai 
that it is a fact as the gentleman states it. TI «i 
serve any useful purpose to attempt to go into | 
it. Nothing that I have said or may say is inten 


I 


tion upon anyone in any department of the Gove 


it be a reflection on ourselves that we wer 
enough to sense the situation earlier. 

Mr. DOWELI. I wanted to know the reason 
not Springfield rifles. if it is the best rifle. 1 w 
Congress has not made appropriations sufticien 


the guns if the money had been used as Congress 


it should have been used 


Mr. TILSON. We should not have had a suflicie 
rifles now even if we had appropriated money en 


last year. 


Mr. DOWELL. Is it not a fact that there wa; 


800,000 more rifles than now exist? 


Mr. TILSON. I do not quite follow the gent! 
figures. I promised to yield to the gentleman fro 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I only had in mi 


1] n 


nd, Mr. Cl 


man, to ask the gentleman when he was discussing the di 


ence between the Enfield and the Springfield rit! 


not indicate that there was also a considerable ac g 


our favor in the character of the ammunition: 


cartridge was considered to be superior to the Di 
that would be one of the reasons for rechamberin 
Mr TILSON. Yes; that would be one poin 
chambering. The gentleman will understand tha 
the British ammunition: we have been making i 
tities, and it is not such a difficult matter to pr 


small-arms ammunitien. Therefore we can affor 


that part of the problem. We can make either ©: 
ican ammunition, and we can produce it in large 
hold in my hand a board which shows all the d 


"Itish wth 
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in ror of 7 


T \v¢ 
1) ’ 
I 
par 


} 


itish or Al 


tions from the time the sheil is stamped out of the brass 


it is made into the cartridge and put in the cli 


od 


something like 75 different operations. Gentlen 
that two have been removed. ‘They have invente 
will do at one operation what formerly took three 


here 
) 

wen Wil 
da tool wi 


So the mi 


facture of the small-arms ammunition is a compz:ratively sim" 


problem, and we can deal with it by making either 


munition that may be desired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentlema' 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it anticipate 
Regular Army with the Lee-Enfield rifle? { mea! 
using the Springfield—are they going to shift? 

Mr. TILSON. The whole question, if the gent! 
mit me, is this: If we are going to fight in Fran 
men armed with the British rifle, chambered for 


nition, whether or not it would be wiser to use |! 


munition. In other words, whether we should cl) 
field rifles that we make here for British ammuni! 
it would be better to chamber them for our 0 
so that we could use not only the Enfield but 
field. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think we ous 
mind what the condition of this country will be 


the war. What will be the effect when all the meu 
to use ammunition and the gun which we do 1! 


nently? : 
Mr. TILSON. I think that trouble, if there is : 


disappear. 
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ur, MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman made an inter- Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say the capacity is 600,000 
- noech two years ago on this same subject. Did that bear | a year. 

< mbes Mr. 'TILSON. IT should say that is a large estimate. 

Mr ‘TILSON. Tt did, because Congress did authorize the Mr. BRITTEN. And we have been making only 66,000? 
cmeurement of gauges, special tools, and appliances’ for small Mr. TILSON. I should say 500,000 at the maximum, running 
* 3 nd ammunition. day and night. 
‘wee MILLER of Minnesota. Was it because Congress failed Mr. BRITTEN. Is not the fact that we have only 700,000 
make the appropriation ? on hand in the gentleman’s opinion a disgraceful state of affairs? 
Mp TILSON. No; Congress made the appropriation, but Mr. TILSON. I do not know whether you would eall it dis- 
 eund that the teelmakers were tied up making them for | graceful. It is unfortunate. 
amohody else. Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 

\r, NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Vr. TILSON. I will yield to the gentleman. Mr. RUSSELL. About what does the best Springfield ritle 
we NORTON. Can the gentleman tell the committee the | cost the Government? 

umber of Springfield rifles that have been manufactured by the | Mr. TILSON. There is a tragedy connected with that also. 
Government since the beginning of the war, August, 1914? That rifle cost us fourteen or fifteen dollars, at a rough estimate, 

Wr. TILSON. No; I can not tell the gentleman. We have} and now we can not produce it or purchase it for less than 

reqsed our total number, but certainly not to the amount of | about $25. Twenty-one dollars and fifty cents, or something like 
the capacity of our arsenal, that, is the least that we ean preduce it for now. 

Mr. NORTON. About how many? Mr. FARR. What does the Enfield cost? 

Mr. TILSON. We certainly have not been increasing at the Mr. TILSON. The other is practically the same. 
vate of 200,000 a year, and we could easily make 200,000 a year. Mr. HULL of Iowa. Does the gentleman know what the con- 
“Mr. NORTON. Have we increased during the last two years, | tract price for the Enfield rifle is that they have just contracted 
or since August, 1914, 200,000? for? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not believe we have increased 200,000. Mr. TILSON. No; TI do not. I do not know whetther that is 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman information that they would care to have published. At any 
; rate, I did not seek that information, but the cost of the rifle is 
something like $25. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman states that the Springfield 
rifle costs about fifteen or sixteen dollars. I would like to ask 
if that cost was based on the manufacture when they were mak 
ing on the basis of 66,000 in two years and a half, or whether if 


yield? 
" Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say for the information of 
the gentleman and the House that I got the exact figures from 
the War Department, and the entire number of rifles manu- 
factured since the war started is less than 66,000, and since I 
delivered that speech and so informed the House, I have been 


ment, that they have manufactured no new rifles at all. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Since what war started? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the three years since the war 
in Europe began we have manufactured less than 66,000 
Springfield rifles, although we had a capacity of making 
“00,000 during that time. 

Mr. HICKS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. If it is proper to answer the question that T 
am going to ask, very well; and if the gentleman deems it is 
not proper, I hope he will not answer it. I understand that we 
have 800,000 Springfield rifles on hand? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. How many Krags have we? 

Mr, TILSON. We have 350,000 Krags, but they use different 
ammunition, and we are not prepared to manufacture them in 
large quantities. I should consider them out of the question. 
We should not attempt to manufacture any more Krags. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I know the gentleman wants to 
be accurate. He recalls that Maj. Pierce, speaking for the 
War Department, stated that the exact number of rifles on 
hand was 690,000. They have taken off 110,000 since we have 
gone into the war. 

Mr. TILSON. I use the information that I obtained from 
the Chief of Ordnance in his hearing before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is published in the record; 
)ou Will find it there—690,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Eight hundred thousand was what the Chief 
uf Ordnance gave to us in the committee. 

4 SHALLENBERGER. They have cut off 110,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Probably there have been some wasted. If 


there sra fur i i 
th re are ‘no further questions, I would like now to speak about 
ie Machine guns, 


Mr. TILSON. AIl I have are the figures of the Ordnance 
Department, and I do not think those figures are too high. I do 
not think that they can produce them for that now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Upon this subject the gentleman probably 
would like to state that there are about 300,000 Krag rifles which 
the Government owns? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I referred to that a moment aco. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If my colleague will simply permit an inter- 
ruption, I want to ask him a question in connection with the 
question asked by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Brirten }, 
in which he stated that the fact that we have not manufactured 
more rifles than we have is certainly a disgraceful situation, or 
words to that effect. I desire to ask my colleague upon the cem- 
mittee if Congress has not in the past two or three years ap- 
propriated the money to provide for the manufacture of a very 
large number of rifles? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not believe there has been any fault on 
the part of Congress with regard to these appropriations within 
the last year. 

Now, I would like to proceed, if my time is going to expire 
pretty soon, as I have a number of other things to which I 
would like to refer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask at this 
point whether there will be any probability or possibility of my 
getting a little further time if I should yield further now? 
I should like to refer to some other matters here, and I dislike 
to refuse to yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, IT ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended 39 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Until he coneludes his remarks. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, [I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for 15 minutes 
without interruption. [Applause.] 

Mr. FARR. I would like to ask the gentleman——— 
we have only 690 ; e The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 

Mr. TH SOx oe Springfield rifles now? ; unanimous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut be per- 
(Mr. Smatiy ee: That is what the gentleman from Nebraska | mitted to proceed for 15 minutes without interruption. Is there 
Chieg - Pb sos says his last information is. Gen. Crozier, | objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
there were oa Department, in the hearings stated that Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I should object 
using re $00,000, and that is the information that I was! to that. 7 

Me. BRITTEN | Mr. MANN. _The time of the gentleman is not up yet. 
eXcegg oy eae The gentleman also says our capacity was in | Mr. TILSON. My point is, gentlemen, I have some other 

Mr. ‘iso a year? things here which are very important. Very interesting ques- 

Mr BRITT _Yes, . tions come up in connection with some of them, though I would 
almost the ! aN. The European war has been going on for | like to yield to all if I had the time. 
core af thie years. Have we not been making any guns totake} Mr. MANN. : We would rather have the gentleman proceed. 

Mr TLeaw ees? | Mr. TILSON. Then I will proceed, if I may. Before passing 

SON. Sixty-six thousand, it is said. finally from the rifle, I would say that the question of the inter- 


e 


Pe BRITTEN, Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman leaves 
hat (vestion of the rifles I would like him to yield to me. 
Mr. TILSON, Very well. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 


| 

informe r Col. Bs itt, i harge ; » Or i € “| i P 

informed by Col. Babbitt, in charge of the rdnance Depart s based on the calculation of 200,000 per year? 
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changenbility of the rifle is a very important one. All parts of 
it should be interchangeable, so that if any part of the rifle is 
out of order another can be substituted in its place. That 
means universal interchangeability, so that you can have one 
part manufactured in one factory and another part in another 
factory, and then bring them together and they would all fit. 

In the case of artillery ammunition that is not so important, 
because when it is fired from the mouth of the cannon its inter- 
changeability ceases to be a factor. Therefore it is a simpler 
matter of increasing the output of artillery ammunition than 
it is of rifles. The interchangeability of ammunition, which I 
have referred to several times, is important for this reason: 
On the western front they fight at least three divisions deep— 
one division at the front, one on the second line, and one 
further back. When the division in front has taken its turn it 
retires and another division moves up. If all these divisions 
are not armed with the same arm it is a very troublesome 
matter when the ammunition supply at the base or in the am- 
munition trains get mixed up. It is apt to be embarrassing 
when you get a wagonload of ammunition and do not know 
whether it fits your rifle or not. Imagine the situation out on 
the firing line when your ammunition runs out. Your neighbor 
has plenty of ammunition, but you can not use it. It has been 
embarrassing between France and Great Britain, particularly 
at those parts of the line where they come together. You have 
noted the fact that France has one part of the line, Great 
Britain another, and the Belgians another. Where they join 
each other there is always a problem. If we had an army in 
France the question of the transportation of ammunition would 
become a very serious one if we had to see to it that every box 
of ammunition that left this country went straight through 
until it reached our contingent of troops on the line. If, on 
the other hand, we were using the same ammunition that Great 
Britain, for instance, is using, we could ship so many thousand 
rounds of ammunition to one point and draw so many thousand 
rounds at another point, all fitting the rifle. It would simplify 
immensely the transportation problem. You would be able to 
take ammunition from your neighbor, you would be able to 
take ammunition from the dead and the wounded. It is really 
a very serious problem, and I do not know how it is going to-be 
decided. 

Regardless of what the situation is going to be when. this 
war is over, whether it finds us with a large number of British 
rifles on our hands chambered for British ammunition, I am 
myself inclined to the opinion that it would be wiser for us to 
arm the men sent across the water with the rifle using the am- 
munition of the man whom he would have to fight alongside of. 
[Applause. ] 

I have here an exhibit of a French carbine —a light gun with 
which the light cavalry is armed—picked up on the field of 
battle. The caliber of the French gun is .315. 

Mr. LITTLE. Before the gentleman leaves the question——— 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. NO; go on! 

Mr. LITTLE. I am trying to get information; that is what 
I am here for 

Mr. TILSON. This is a Mauser rifle used by Germany. It 
was picked up on the battle field in France. It was made in 
1915, since the war began. This is a Russian rifle made by the 
Westinghouse people at Springfield, Mass.,- of which I spoke 
awhile ago. This is an Enfield rifle made in this country, of 
which we are prepared to make a great many. 


Mr. FARR. How many total, if the gentleman thinks he 
should state that? 
Mr. TILSON. I do not know that I could give the gentle- 


man the exact information, or that I ought to give it to him if 
I had it, because this is a vital point; but we are prepared to 
make a large number of these rifles in this country. 

Now, turning to the machine gun—and I wish to say that 
they use the same ammunition, by the way—I have here six, of 
various types. The first one on my right is the old light Hotch- 
kiss gun, so called. The French name given to it is the Benet- 
Mercier gun. It is un air-cooled gun. We have a number of 
those still in service. France has a number of them, cham- 
bered for her own ammunition, of course, and they are still in 
use and a dangerous weapon. 

We have here the Colt gun [indicating]—the Colt automatic, 
it is called. There have been a great many of these made for 
use in Russia. It is an air-cooled gun. It feeds from a belt 
rubpning through here [indicating], 250 cartridges in a belt, the 
same as a number of the others here. It is a good rifle, but it 
has this objection, that in order to start the rifle you have to 
operate this lever first, to load it and start it, and then if the 
‘artridge jams you have got to 4o that over again. More than 
that, you must have all of that room where the lever plays, be- 
cause that lever goes up and down with each shot. That is one 
af its difficulties. The Marlin people have an improvement on 
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that, and this is a gun of which they have fu; , 
many [indicating]. They claim to have furnished 15 (\).°.. 
to the allies during the last year. If gentlemen 

has the same lever that I spoke of the Colt automati- ne 
they have added a number of improvements, Th a ta 
window through which to see if there is a jam, an. Gi 
useful improvement. It has this string here, so thsi «. 
not have to reach out in front in order to start t), 
tridge. That is a good gun. They have used a 
them in Europe and are using them to-day. 

Of course, all of these guns are automatie 
They are what they call “ gas-operated ” guns, 

Another type of that same gun made by the Mar'i 
a still further improvement. They obviate that lone 
comes down. It works by a piston through here -; 
the gun without the long lever. That is the eun ¢) 
making for the Navy—for these small boats with 
go out and chase submarines. 

Mr. ROWE. What is the range of that? 

Mr. TILSON. The same as the Infantry rifle. The 
gun should always have the same ammunition. A 
of them are used on aeroplanes, and as the aerop): 
different base it is not so troublesome to use a different 9 
munition on the aeroplane guns. The Lewis gun, which js tly 
farther one over there [indicating], has been used on sero. 
planes probably more than any other, possibly because they 
had more of them. This one the Marlin people are king foi 
the Navy. The Navy has ordered, I think, 1,600, if I remeber 
correctly, of these guns to shoot submarine periscopes wit! 
It operates by gas, and feeds from a belt the same as the oth 
It fires 250 shots. All you have to do is to load one shot, pu 
the trigger, and it does not stop until the 250 have been fired 

Mr. FARR. How rapidly can they prepare them? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know how soon they can be com- 
pleted. A good part of the gun is the same that they have 
made many of for the allies. They are prepared to make them 
on a large scale. 

This is the Vickers gun [indicating]. 
gun, especially for defensive work. 
cooled gun. This is a jacket [indicating], which is filled wit! 
water. It is cooled in that way, and this does not operate | 
the gas, but by the recoil itself direct. The others are operated 
by the gas coming down through an opening here [indicating 
and operating the mechanism in that way. It has a very fine 
mechanism and is, in fact, a fine piece of machinery. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota’ Which is the kind that ou 
Army has been using? 


£1 
in thei 


people 

lever that 
operates 
y are now 
Which t} 


they 


machine 
sreat many 


ines have ; 


It is a very excellent 
It is heavy. It is a water- 


Mr. TILSON. That is a kind we have ordered a consider- 
able number of. 
Mr. DOWELL. How long do those guns last? What is the 


life of the gun? 

Mr. TILSON. The barrels do wear out rather rapi: I when 
they get too hot. If you use them too long tliey get lot 
Those are taken right out of there and a new barrel inserte 
They carry an extra barrel along with it, and it can be put ia 
very quickly. 

The last machine gun I shall refer to is the Lewis gun. Pet 
haps there has been more talk about it than any other. It is 
fed from that magazine [indicating]. Here is one of the maze 
zines filled with cartridges. You simply cock it once, pull 
trigger, and it fires 47 times at the rate of 400 or 500 a 
No gun can stand fire at that rate, however. It gets so ist 
a very few minutes that it is unreliable. To fire it (hat fast | § 
an impossibility. So it is not so important that you lr 
shots in a minute, If you have shot 15 or 20 holes throws 
man it does not matter whether you shoot 45 or 20 More 
through him or not. 

Mr. MANN. Which is the Lewis gun? 

Mr. TILSON. This one here [indicating It 
operated by gas, and is operated by a piston that co oe 
here [indicating]. It is really a very simple machine atte! 
It operates the machinery, turns the magazine, pu's in anothe 
cartridge, und does the same thing over again. It is air — 
too, but it has this difference that the other air-c led - 
have spoken of do not have. That one [indicating], as you wil 
notice, has a corrugated barrel. This one, the Lewis, has a 
aluminum jacket around it. The shape of the muzzle is as 
that when the gun is fired it produces a very great sn" 
drawing air through here, so that if you put pic 
paper in rear of the gun when you fire it you will 
here, showing the great suction of air through the 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boourr). The time of 
from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimots con 
that the gentleman's time be extended half an hour 
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. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
onsent that the time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
Is there objection? 


a nded half an hour. 
“There was no objection. 
Mr. TILSON. I will try to get through before that time. 
Mfr HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for just a ques- 
Mr, TILSON. 
Mr, HULBERT 


Yes. 
I did not want to break in when the gentle- 

n was talking about the rifle. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT The gentleman emphasized the fact that 
tho British were using one kind of a rifle and the French were 
«ing another. That condition has continued during the three 
ears of the war, has it not? 

Mi TILSON. Yes; very much to their regret. 

Mr. HULBERT. So that if the United States Government 
were to discard the Springfield rifle and adopt the Enfield we 

«)t be in this position, that if we were fighting alongside the 
B it sh we inight be able to get supplies and ammunition from 
heir men, while, on the other hand, if we were fighting along- 
side the French we would be at the same disadvantage as we 
would be at if we had a different rifle? 

Mr. = SON. Yes. We are not prepared to manufacture 
the French rifle at all, and we are prepared to manufacture the 
British rifle. 

Mr. HULBERT. Have we not a reserve now of the Spring- 
fell rifle sufticient to equip the number of men we will be able 
to call out under the call, pursuant to this draft bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately, no. The gentleman from Ne- 

raska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] tells us that the latest information 
is s th it we have 690,000. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is that the total number, 

Mr. TILSON. All that we have. 

Mr. HULBERT. Then in all we would discard 690,000, to- 
gether with 300,000 Krag rifles? 

Mr. TILSON. We have already discarded the 300,000 Krags, 
but we would not discard the Springfields. It would be a use- 
ful rifle to train with, and a great many rifles would have to be 
used in this country in war. We can not increase our output 
of Springfields, whereas we can make the Enfields quickly. 

Mr. HULBERT. There are some gentlemen here who 
interested in learning where the Lewis gun is manufactured. 

Mr. TILSON. Well, the Lewis gun is manufactured in a 
number of places. It is being manufactured in large numbers 
now in Great Britain. It was being manufactured in Belgium. 
Then there is a large manufactory in this country turning out 
the Lewis gun, the Savage Arms Co., in the district of my friend 
from New York [Mr. Snyper]. 

Mr. HULBERT. Then Lewis had to go first to Belgium and 
then to Great Britain in order to get the recognition of the 
merits of his gun? 

Mr. TILSON, Well, unfortunately we were not interested 
in machine guns at that time. When that gun was first pre- 
Sented to our Government we were not interested in it as we 
ire to-day, in the midst of a great war. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have heard it stated that one of the great 
(lefects of this new Lee-Enfield rifle is attributable to that 
spring and the proneness of that rifle to jam. Has the gentle- 
man ever heard of that criticism made of that new Enfield? 

Mr. TILSON, I have been told that that rifle would jam, 
but most rifles do to some extent. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understood the gentleman to say that this 
was his choice of rifles. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no, 

Mr HOWARD. Then this is the next best? 

Mr. TILSON. No; it is not a case of next best. It 
only thing available. 


Mr. HOWARD. This is the rifle that the British are using? 
Mr. TILSON, Yes. 


ag HOWARD, hey tell me it is very susceptible of jam- 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
Mr. HOWARD. If a man were being shot at 


'p ( . * * 
. . can before he could get that thing fixed after it jammed 
: at W ay. 


Mr. LITTLE. 
a question? 


Mr. GOOD W IN of Arkansas. 
nan yield? 


Mr. TILSON. 


\ 


or the reserve? 


are 


My choice is the Springfield. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman let me ask 


Mr. Chairinan, will the gentle- 


Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 
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Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. How many of these guns are 
of American invention and American manufacture? 

Mr. TILSON. Every one of these machine guns is manu- 
factured here. The only two guns that ' have that were manu- 
factured abroad are the French carbine and the German Mauser. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Are they all of American in- 
vention? 

Mr. TILSON. 
tion. 

Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. TILSON. 
15,000 a day. 

Mr. LITTLE 


Yes; I think they are all of American inven- 
How about the supply of Enfields? 
Our capacity of manufacture is, at least, 
Are there any on hand now? 

Mr. TILSON. They are turning them out every 
British Army is armed with them, and undoubtedly 
a large supply of they). 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may have but a moment longer be- 
fore leay ing the subject of arms entirely, I want to present 
some pistols. This is the old Colt automatic and this is the new 
one. This our service pistol, the automatic pistol. It is a good 
pistol. It holds 10 cartridges in a magazine, and has three 
magazines, so that it holds 380 shots. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
load? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, it is loaded very rapidly. That is a good 
gun, and we are manufacturing them in large quantities, but we 
can not do it fast enough to equip all the officers that we are 
now going to take into the service. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Are they more 
others? 

Mr. TILSON. It will shoot 
out of the muzzle of that gun. 

Mr MILLER of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
of men who are thoroughly 
pistol ever made. 

Mr. TILSON. Itisa 

Mr. HELM. 


The 
have 


day. 
they 


How long does it take to 


desirable than the 


more. You can get more metal 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I will say, that in the 
familiar with it, that is 


judgment 
the best 


good pistol. 
Which one can you reload the fastest? 

Mr. TILSON. The automatic. They are going to make some 
of that new model of Colt’s, but we are net so hard up for pis- 
tols as we are with respect ‘to some other things. 

Now. just a few moments in regard to ammunition. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman kindly tell us the 
these different weapons? 

Mr. TILSON. The prices have all been upset by the increased 
cost of labor and material. The Colt automatic pistol used to 
cost about as much as the rifle, something like $15; but it costs 
a good deal more than that to make them now. Prices have 
all gone awry on pistols and rifles, the same as on many other 
things. 

Now, coming to artillery ammunition, I hold in my hand the 
most common form of artillery projectile—the shrapnel. This 
is a 38-inch one. This which I hold in my hand is a sectionalized 
sample. Here are the 252 bullets incased in rosin. Here is the 
black powder charge at the base, and here is the time fuse which 

can be set to any time up to 21 seconds, so it is called the 21- 
second time fuse. The fire train off by the first concus- 
sion, when the projectile leaves the mouth of the cannon. That 
starts the fire train. It burns any number of seconds that 
it is set to burn, and then explodes. The object of the gun- 
ner is to make his shrapnel explode a short distance in front 
of his target. When this explodes at the base of the shrapnel 
these bullets leave the shell, expand in a fan-shaped stream, 
and go forward making a path of death in front of them. They 
are incased in rosin so that when the rosin burns it makes a 
you can see where the shell is exploding, 
The black powder is used in the base 
the same purpose, so as to help locate the 


prices of 


is set 


whether short or over. 
next shot, 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘The shell itseif remains intact? 

Mr. TILSON. ‘The old shrapnel burst and flew in every diree- 
tion, but the up-to-date shrapnel remains intact, except that 
is blown off. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And the effect is the same 
shrapnel bullets came out of an auxiliary gun? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the same as if you could sneak up within 
75 yards of your enemy and discharge a short shotgun of that 
magnitude at him. 

Mr. MEEKER. What is the range of that? 

Mr. TILSON. This time fuse can be set for about 6,500 vards; 
but the ideal range, the best range, the range at which you can 
create the most havoc, is about 2 miles, 3,000 yards. 


as though the 


about 3,5 
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Mr. MEBKER. I mean after the shrapnel bullets leave the 
shell. 

Mr. TILSON. After the shrapnel bullets leave the shell they 
will go a long distance, depending: on the distance from the gun 
where the shell explodes; but the black powder at the base of 
the shell gives it an additional impetus, as I recall it offhand, 
something like 200 feet per second additional to the velocity 
with which it is traveling when it explodes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. These shells are timed up 
to 21 seconds? 

Mr: TILSON. Yes. That is the method of using shrapnel 
against troops in the open or behind slight defenses. For the 
deep trench work it is necessary to use high-explosive shells 
which ave fired at a high angle and coming down enter the 
ground, and detonate after they have entered the ground, blow- 
ing up 2 tremendous crater. Of course, before the infantry can 
possibly advance you must use enough high-explosive shells to 
demolish all the wire entanglements, demolish the trenches in 
which the defenders are protected, and. then produce your cur- 
tain of fire, by which you arrange to have a hail of these bullets 
falling from the shrapnel shells along a certain line. They 
ean place them rather accurately, to hold back the defenders 
until the attackers.can make their attack. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Do these shells land point first, irrespective 
of the trajectory? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; they are so. balanced that they will land 
point first, as I understand it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Navy shell will not do that. 

Mr. TILSON, The shrapnel shells are so balanced that they 
explode point first. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Irrespective of the trajectory? 

Mr. TILSON. Irrespective of the trajectory. I have here 
a complete shrapnel, just as it is fired, except that this is made 
of brass instead of steel, so as not to wear the rifling of the 
cannon. It is called a drill cartridge. You can use that over 
and over again without. wearing; out your rifling. 

This large shell which I have just held up for your inspee- 
tion is a 6-inch armor-piercing shell used by coast artillery 


guns. It weighs 108 pounds, and has. a. detonating fuse which | 


delays the explosion until it has pierced the armor of a ship. 

These are the things, gentlemen, of which we have to pro- 
duce the most, and the problem of producing them is more 
largely dependent on. the use of gauges and special tools. than 
anything else. I have brought in here about 30 gauges, which 
are about one-tenth of the number necessary to make the shrap- 
nel time fuse alone. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman says that after 
his speech of a year or two ago about these gauges we made 
an appropriation for their manufacture. Is it a fact. that the 
Ordnance Department have not made any of the gauges then 
provided for, or have they made a pertion of the number appro- 
printed for? 

Mr. TILSON, ‘They are making them now. That is, they are 
contracting’ for them, and these gauges are being made, espe- 
citlly complete sets of master reference gauges. That is a 
very important point, that we make a complete set of gauges 
for all these different things, at least one master reference set, 
imd we should have a set in the Bureau of Standards by which 
aullbof the others can be tested. 

Mir. MITLTLER of Minnesota. We have approximately enough 
Springfield rifles to arm the Regular Army and the National 
Gimrd. Ifthe Springfield factory was put to its utmost capac- 
ity, could it not. turn out enough to arm the next increment of 
500,000 men and then in a year have enough to arm the next 
500.000 men? 

Mr. TILSON. T have told the gentleman what our capacity 
is The best estimate I can make is that it. is about 500,000 in 
n.yvear. Tliat is all we can do, and that does not take anything 
into account for wastage. If we have 800,000 on hand, and the 
wastage should be 50 per cent in a year, we would not gain 
any at all: 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. When they were drilling there 
would not be any wastage. 

Mr. TILSON. No; just. for drilling, purposes the wastage 
would be very small indeed: 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman from Connecticut. yield? 

Mr. TILSON. T yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BORLAND. How do these Springfield rifles compare 
with the weapens now used by the French and. British. troops 
on the western front? Are they of the same caliber and the 
same kind? 

Mr. TILSON,. The gentleman was probably busy in his com- 
mittee and not able ta be present when I went over that in 
tlie first part of my remarks: What we need to-day more. than. 
anything else to increase our capacity for the manufacture of all 
necessary things so that we can make them by the repetitive proc- 


ess, the same process by which you make Ingersoj| 

anything of that kind; what we lack most are the 
the gauges, and these: must be: made by fine skilled ; 
toolmakers. We have Only a limited number of ¢)), 
this: country, and they are largely engaged in » 

things for others, so that it is a very difficult matte; 
the capacity for the manufacture of these things. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman explain how ; 
are used. They are for inspection, are they not? 

Mr. TILSON. For illustration, take these two e 
is a maximum and one is a minimum for a cert;in 
this case to determine the size of this screw. The s 
so that it will go into one and must not go into the 
difference between the two is called the tolerance 
“go” and the other is the “no go,” The differe; 
some gauges in some classes of work is as small ss . 
thousandth of an inch, so small that it is impossibie fo 
ral eye to-detect it. And yet these accurate tools mu 
in order to make time fuses and other implemeiit 
properly. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gauges are simply a test to 
when a part is made whether it will fit or not. Noy 
plication in manufacturing additional Springfield guns 
them in a larger proportion than we now make them 
that tools are one thing. and gauges another. As th 
states, it takes 1,400 tools to turn out the parts of the \) 
gun. It means the tools for each one of the various 
used for the manufacture of the guns. In order to m: 
number there must be a great duplication of these 1 
much larger proportion, than the average man can ¢ 
I simply want to get that clearly in the minds of vent 
here—that gauges are one thing and tools for making the } 
are quite as difficult to make, and have to be mac: 
larger numbers. 

Mr..TILSON. The number of special tools is very 
and there are a number of other things, like jig 
manufacture of small-arms ammunition the dies by wh 
draw out the brass into the proper shape are necessiry 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman inform t 
House as to the cost of the different machine guns he hus here? 

Mr. TILSON. The Lewis gun, I believe, is $750. The Vickers 
gun is about $2,700, including a number of extra parts, ace 
sories, and the triped,,as I recall the testimony before ow 
mittee. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And what about the Colt? 

Mr. TILSON.. I have:not the cost of that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Six hundred and fifty dollars. The 
Colt. people furnish a triped with their gun, while the Goyer! 
ment is paying $250 for the tripod on the Vickers. 

Mr. TILSON. They also have an improvement here, by which 
they can elevate the Vickers gun and use it as an antian 
craft gun. 

Mr.. MANN. Have we any of the Vickers guns? 

Mr. TILSON We have ordered a number of those. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Four thousand. 

Mr. TILSON. It is about time that deliveries were bein: 
made now. It is a fine type of gun. 

Mr. FARR. How rapiilly. can. they be made? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not tell what the capacity is. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Where is it made? Fae 

Mr. TILSON. In Hartford, Conn. We Have most 0! | 
Benet-Mercier gun. We bought a lot of the Lewis guns [is 
summer—about 300—chambered! for British ammunition. We 
have those; but I do not know’ whether we have any Vickers 
guns yet or aot, but deliveries are to begin in this month 

Mr. FARR. When was-the-order:given for the Vickers gun: 

Mr. TILSON. It must have-been a year ago. 

Mr: LITTLE. How many Colts have you got? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know. a 

Mr. HULBERT. Has the gentleman got the price oF Ue 
Benet-Mercier gun? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know what the price is; tha! 
gun that we have had a long time. The fact is that prices la" 
been so upset lately that I did not attempt to provide myse) 
with that information. Ee 

Mr. PLATT. Is there not the same difference in the artillery 
ammunition? 

Mr.. TILSON. Yes; the difference in caliber in the arti y 
has caused trouble in Europe, and will be a source of troun® 
for us. Our caliber is a little different—3 inch where tle Brit: 
ish is a little more than that. a ies 

Mr. PLATT. Are we prepared to make guus wii i? 
British are using? 

Mr. SABATH. Faster than our own? 


have 
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Vr. TILSON. I think we are prepared to manufacture them 
‘wer quantities than we are our own. 
M “uRUMBAUGH. Can the gentleman give an estimate of 


‘ha actual cost of these guns and whether or not the value is 

iy in the patents? 

“rrESON, Iam not prepared to go into that proposition 

1 | really do not know as to what the principal element of 

‘cost is. We have contracted for some of these guns and I 
et the gentleman the contract price; but what enters 

re + whether it be profits, patents, or what, I can not say. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Does the Government make any of those 
Mh TILSON. No; the Government is not manufacturing any 
ethese guns, so far as I know, 

‘Mr. DOWELL, The gentleman states that there are 4,000 
ochine guns ordered of that type. Is that correct? 

‘Is, TILSON. I did not state that. 
any of the Vickers type have been ordered. 
S a8 many as that. 

Mr. DOWELL. How many will it take to equip an army of 
halt a million? 

Mr. TILSON. That has not been determined. At the present 
time we are using only four machine guns to a regiment of 
\We know that is ridiculously small, and we have got to 
increase it. Gen. Wood, I believe, thinks we ought to have one 
machine gun for every 10 men, and we are going to try to get 
as many machine guns as we can. As I understand it, we are 
buving all of these different types, practically, that we can get 
shat are workable, in order to supply our troops, so that we may 
lave a sufficient number. So far we have an entirely inade- 
quate supply. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it the idea of the department to have one 
yjachine gun for every 10 men in the service? 

Mr. TILSON. I did not say that is so. I said that was the 
recommendation of a high general officer. I do not know what 
the policy of the department is. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman know what are being 
used by the French and English and German? 

Mr. TILSON, 


ul 


troops. 


Se 


There is no way of telling just how many are 
heing used, but certainly a very great number of them are | 


heing used. 4 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Which one of these guns is of the same type 
ws that used so effectively in the defense of Columbus, N. Mex., 
which jammed? 

Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. DILL. 
ers gun? 

Mr. TILSON. Two men. 

Mr. SNYDER. Some gentleman asked how many such guns 
were in use in England. I ean tell the gentleman of one factory 
that has shipped 12,500 for use on the allied line. 

Mr. FARR. From this country? 

Mr. SNYDER. From this country. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether it is intended to use the Vickers gun for trench 
warfare or whether they are for defensive purposes? 

Mr. TILSON. By and large the Vickers is a defensive gun. 
It is the heavier type gun and it serves its purpose better for 
defensive work, whereas the Lewis, 
fre better guns on the attack, because one man can take a gun 
on his shoulder and carry it forward. 

Mr. HULBERT. What kind has been decided on by the 
War Department for a defensive gun? 

Mr. TILSON. I will say to the gentleman that so far as 
I know the War Department is trying to get all of these guns, as 
Many as they can get, different types. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that both the Vickers gun 
and the Savage Arms gun, the Lewis gun, do exactly the same 
work, and answer exactly the same service, so far as the ammu- 
nition and the power of the gun is concerned, only that one is a 
oo mobile gun, and can be handled by one man, and even 
a — the shoulder, whereas the other gun has to be ear- 

if Into 

Mr, TILSON, And is put on a tripod. 

2 ear : Is the ammunition interchangeable? 
gaa , IN. The ammunition is of the same type. The am- 

Mr ~ a the machine gun and the rifle must be the same. 

; rs PARR, Different machine guas? 
wie ee All. Mr. Chairman, there is one implement of 
a ad m1 meant to have had here to-day but which I have 
. a eS iit is the aerial bomb. I have in my hand here 

otograph of an aerial bomb which is a little over 6 feet 


As I remember, it was the Benet-Mercier. 
How many men does it take to handle the Vick- 


the Colt, and the Marlin | 
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I do not know just how | 
I do not think it | 





‘action by mules and handled by more than ene man? | 
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feet above the ground. In the tests that have been made, S out 
of 10 were perfect, and fired within 6 or 8 feet of the ground. 
They produce desolation and death for a circle of some 300 
feet round about. A man takes one on an aeroplane and carries 
it over the object that he wishes to strike and drops it. It ex- 
plodes just a few feet above the ground and literally destroys 
everything within the circle of its operation, about 300 feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. Have we any of them in use? 

Mr. TILSON. We have contracted for them; they are being 
built and have already been tested. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. May I ask the gentleman to 
say something about grenades and trench mortars? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. I meant to have some grenades here, 
but I was not able to get them. They are implements that we 
must make more of than we have already made, and they are 
under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has again expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have 10 minutes more. I desire to ask him a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I ought 
to ask the question or not, but the gentleman can do he 
pleases about answering it. I do not know but what we have 
already been furnished information here which, if published, 
would render the gentleman who published it liable to imprison- 
iment in the penitentiary if this espionage bill passes. I heard 
the other night Gen. Joffre state that if an American Army went 
over to France, while they might possibly take care of a divi- 
sion, still, if an army of any size was sent, even a corps, it 
would be necessary to provide from American transportation 
facilities, including a railroad, locomotives, cars, all «ammuni- 
tion, all supplies. Now, what I would like to ask the gentleman, 
and he can do as he pleases about answering it, if he knows, is 
whether we now have, and if we do not now have, how soon we 
can obtain, the necessary ammunition and guns to provide an 
army in France ard take care of it from America with all that 
is necessary, not counting on being able to obtain anything 
whatever either from the English or French Governments? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, there are a number of items in addition 
to those of which I have spoken in particular, the arms and 
ammunition, that might hinder the carrying out of such a plan. 
So far as arms and ammunition are concerned, those two things 
alone, I believe there would be no difficulty in placing three 
divisions in Europe with arms and ammunition, using our own 
arms, as the gentleman understands, the arms we now have. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, three divisions is less than 100,000? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman speaks rather discouragingly, 
and it rather discourages, it seems to me, the idea of our being 
able to use anything over there. 

Mr. TILSON. No; I was just telling the gentleman some of 
the difficulties in the way, some of the problems. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Does the gentleman know 
whether we will be able to furnish arms and ammunition for a 
reasonable army if we were to send one over there in the course 
of a few months, or maybe longer? 

Mr. TILSON. I think it is doubtful as to our being able to 
furnish a sufficient supply; that is, if we are going to fight—— 

Mr. MANN. If it is doubtful—— 

Mr. TILSON. If we are going to fight. Of course, if it is 
sent for drill we have enough arms and ammunition to equip 
that many men for drilling. 

Mr. MANN. If it is doubtful the doubt ought to be removed. 

Mr. TILSON. The doubt may be in my mind only. It may 
be that other people may be clear about it, but in my mind it is 
quite doubtful. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is not the answer to that question that it 
depends a great deal on whether we go to their calibers or not? 
I mean to say, in other words, whether we are willing to take 
their guns which are in process of construction, their rifles 


as 


| rather than our own? 


a aud weighs 100 pounds. It carries 40 pcunds of high 
‘plosives, and dropped from any height it explodes about 6+ | 





Mr. TILSON. No; for a small foree that does not apply, 
because you see we have, according to the sinallest estimate of 
the gentleman from Nebraska, about 690,000 rifles—— 

Mr. GARDNER. I know that. 

Mr. TILSON. And we have at least 200,000,000 rounds, T 
know, of small-arms ammunition. 

Mr. GARDNER. We had 195,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
for small arms and machine guns. For the Lewis guns we 
have got to have the rim cartridges, the English cartridges, 
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Mr. TILSON. They are prepared to make that gun cham- | and it would probably help the situation if many; 
bered for our almmmunition very soon. They claim it has already | other parts of the country would do likewise. 


been demonstrated to use the American cartridge. Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GARDNER. I know and the gentleman knows there Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the gentie, 
has been so much informal talk lately to the effect that we | House very sincerely for their patient and helpfy) 
had to go to their calibers, and I know the gentleman would | [Applause.] 
be able to answer the gentleman’s question. You hear around Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 mj; 
the War Department that we have got to go to their calibers in | gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe}. 
order to get the arms and ammunition that we will need to Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, when the war broke , 
fight with. Germany and England a little over two and one-}h:) 

Mr. TILSON. That is what I stated early in my remarks; | there were in the harbors of the United States 91 (, 
that is my opinion. sels. The talk which we have just had and whieh, ¢, 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? reference to the difficulty which confronted the 1) ‘ 





Mr. TILSON. I would like to yield but country, the difficulty in getting an army over to 

Mr. HELM. Just one question. The press dispatches indi- | then supplying them with ammunition and food is rig 
cate that the question of food and foed supplies is a very critical with the joint resolution which is before the 1H 
one at the present time in all Europ: nd those supplies are to | These 91 vessels are still in our harbors. Part of th: 
be drawn largely from the United States. I would like the of them, were kept in good — for about two y: 
gentleman to express an opinion, if he has it, whether if we are | the Germans began to realize that in all probability 1 


unable to supply the people in Europe with food, is it desirable to | be War Some time in the near future between the Unite s 
take a million or two Americans over there and run the risk | *%d Germany, when they proceeded to destroy the 1 
of being able to supply them with food? mm many of these vessels. 

Mr. TILSON. That would depend upon how important it was Now, when war actually broke out between the Uniti 
that the million of men should go over there. and Germany, the day the bill was passed in this H: 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- | body issued an order which caused the seizure by the | 
tion? States Government of all the German vessels in our 


Mr. TILSON. Well, if the gentleman will ask his question | They were seized even before the President of the U) 
along the lines on which I have already proceeded I will, but I | had signed the bill. So these vessels to-day are in our « 
do not care to enter into any extraneous matters. they are in our possession. Many of them will require a 

Mr. DOWELL. The question of equipping an army and deal of repairing. Some of them it will take more | 
sending it to France would imply the furnishing of machine | ™onths to put in repair. But there are others of them, and 
gzuns—— some of the most vital and most necessary for us, sre ready at 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. this moment to go to sea. These 91 ships amount to 594.696 

Mr. DOWELL. In sufficient quantities. Does the gentleman | 28S tons. They are worth more than $100,000,000 to-~ 
know when these machine guns which we have ordered can be Chey are worth a great deal more than that to our co 
delivered, and can the gentleman teil us how soon we can have because they are vessels which we can put to use at o 
the number of machine guns necessary to equip such an army? | ©@’Tying men and provisions between this country and E 

Mr. TILSON. Well, I have not the accurate information, and | Now, a good deal has been said about the condition of thes 
if I had the most accurate information the War Department itself | Vessels, as to just who owns them and just who has thy 

| 


has it might be, and would be, liable to be changed, because | terest in them. There was no testimony taken before ou 
there are many things entering into the question of manufac- | Committee as to the condition of them. Many have spoken ot 
ture, especially in a time like this, when manufacturers are | Wt they had read in the newspapers and what bas beeu ry 
oftentimes unable to deliver for reasons over which they have | Ported since. There is no question as to one fact, I think, aud 
no control. that is that five or six of the smallest of these vessels, all o 
Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman would say that the Army Se ee ee re 
: 1 il i ac > ° , i > ri - - «lb A. ‘ crans i ade % l 
oe sent until it has been properly equipped with the quest of the attorneys for one of the trust companies in Ne 


: o : York. That trust company had a claim of $2,000,000 and the 
Mr. TILSON. It goes without saying, we should not send asked for security The first security offered to them was 
an army until it is properly equipped. : Se ae - ‘ 
inet ° .. | mortgage on the vessels of the Hamburg-American Lite. 
Mr. REED. I am deeply grateful to the gentleman for his alii said: F - 
address on this subject, and I woukd like to ask him a question. That is man’ etuthe: cattentie, «tincdietihh, serpy mech whethe 
Our serious problem is to get guns to the men on the firing line. | agents in this country have the authority to mortgage your pl 
Were the American manufacturers working up to their limit, say, This was before war was declared between the United Stat 
a month ago in supplying the foreign trade? , ; and Germany. And then the German companies proposed t] 
Mr TILSON. They were working up to their contracts with thev be transferred to the Atlas Co. In New York it is ¢ 
the foreigners .and pretty well finishing their contracts. So reported that the Atlas Co., which is an American com) 
far as the manufacture of arms and ammunition is concerned, has all the stock subacribed or held by American citizet 
they are pretty well finished on their contracts with the for-| ,opoqay doubts its control. Indeed, the agents of the company 
; . . . . ° ’ Ce " Ome 
eigners. rtm \ : : say it is controlled by the German company. To this Atlas © 
Mr. REED. Are the European nations getting guns fast were transferred these vessels, and then they were mortgages 
» or rj . 2 9 * © 
enough with our help? : by this company to the trust company. 
Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; and they are making them them-/| “Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 
selves, especially in Great Britain. That country is turning 
out an immense number of arms. 


Mr. ROWE. Yes. 
, Mr. BORLAND. Do the hearings of the committee siow——~ 
Mr. FARR. What have we to do then to supply our own Mr. ROWE. The hearings do not. We had only executive 
needs ? sessions. The hearings do not show. 
Mr. TILSON. To turn these private manufacturers that 
have been manufacturing for the foreigners toward the supply- 


Mr. BORLAND. There are no hearings published? 
Mr. ROWE. I should not have brought this up es 

ing of our own needs as rapidly as possible. In general that is 

the answer to the question. 


been discussed formerly on the floor here. 
Mr. BORLAND. I would like to know, if you could iscles 
Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 


it, the stockholders in this Atlas Co. 
Mr. ROWE. Now, it is generally reported both in Nev 
Mr. BRITTEN. Can the gentleman tell the House what | and in Washington that these five vessels are at this time ule 
percentage of the General Staff, the approximate percentage, is | der contract of sale on which there is said to have been pur 
in favor of sending the troops to Europe now? 
Mr. TILSON. No; I have no information on that point. I 


$200,000 to the Carr Steamship Co., an American company 
owned and controlled by American citizens. The Carr © 
have not attempted to inform myself on that subject at all. 
Mr. LONERGAN. Will my colleague yield? 


York 


is under a very large contract to deliver produce and ammu- 


eS 


nition to Italy, as I am informed by one of my colleast 


Mr. TILSON, Yes. I should say that this contract of sale of these five adap 20800 
Mr. LONERGAN For the information of the House I want | was said to have been executed on the very day that ce I 
to say that in Hartford, Conn., where the Colt Patent Firearms | the resolution declaring war. There has been 10 Sa a 


believe, to complete the transfer of these vessels or [ 
that contract. 

Now, if you will look at this bill you will see that 
direct the President of the United States to take these 


Co. has its plaut, the president thereof informed me the other 
day that other manufacturers in and about the city of Hart- 
ford, for patriotic reasons, had transferred to the Colt Patent 
Firearms Co. skilled mechanics to the number of some hundred, 


it does not 


vessels. 
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authorizes the President to do certain things, beginning on 
line of the second page. It says: 
president be, and he is hereby, authorized to take over to 
United States the immediate possession and title of any vessel 
re the iurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone and all terri- 
within od insular possessions of the United States except the American 
‘ein Islands, Which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction was 
cred in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or subject of any 
nation with which the United States may be at war when such vessel 
Da eee taken, or was flying the flag of or was under register of any 
Su ation or any political subdivision or municipality thereof; and, 
‘hronch the United States Shipping Board, or any department or 
arenct of the Government, to operate, lease, charter, and equip such 


vessel in any service of the United States, or in any commerce, foreign 


the sixth 


That the 


coastwise. 

Now something has got to be done to protect American citi- 

This bill has already been passed in the form in which 

to us by the Senate of the United States. If it passes 

it immediately becomes a law, and we take possession 
} 


Vessels, 


it comes 
this body 
of the 
Such seizures are made in most of the States of the Union, 
nd afterwards they settle the bill. 
my State and afterwards condemn the property and find the 


value. It is done when the real estate is wanted and wanted | 
immediately. Here is something that we want. We must have | 
is that can carry freight and soldiers from this country and | 


Canada to Europe. 

There is no man in this House to-day that wants us to take 
advantage of the private citizens of the United States or the 
nrivate citizens even of Germany. They must and will be paid. 


We do hold, however, that no money that is paid for these | 


vessels should be transferred to any German citizen or to the 
German Government before this war is closed. I personally 
would like very much if we could settle with all American 
citizens for every bit of property taken during the war, and 
settle Immediately. That is what I would like. 
time to find the value of these vessels. We must have the 
vessels and have them now. Let us at the proper time find 
out who really has an interest in these so-called German vessels. 
There are probably many other claims against some or all of 
them, for they have been more than two and a half years shut 
within the harbors of the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMsAN. The time of the gentleman from 
York has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
rorp| is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, one ‘school of publicists 
holds that treaties are but “scraps of paper,” and that they yield 
to policy in war times. Since the outbreak of the European 
war we have seen practices in contravention of international 
law indulged in by both of the belligerent European powers. 
When the chairman of the committee comes before this House 
and advocates that the owners of these vessels, whether they 
are enemy foreign subjects or American citizens, have no 
right of claim to be reimbursed, wish to take issue with that 
position, As I read international law, even though these ships 
are owned by enemy foreign subjects the latter-day prin- 
ciple of the latest and best writers on international law ren- 
vers this property exempt from seizure. 

{ wish to cite in confirmation of that postition what Lawrence 
“ays In his recent work on international law. I direct 
ittention to page 456, in which he uses this language: 


> 


New 


The ix moO Co - s 
1, he sixth Hague convention of 1907 conferred an incomplete and | ahi ' 
| public good, but 


imited 


coum _immunity on three classes of merchaatmen: Those who 
wa man enemy port at the commencement of hostilities— 


Poe I assume that these German vessels are included in that 
category— 


are 


Those W 
having le 
who ar 
ance, 


~ their last port of departure while peace existed ; and those 
encountered on the high seas in the same condition of ignor- 


and 
Which they had previously touched. 

On page 45@ , : 3 , 
at a 158 he summarizes with this postulate of -the rule 
1 aw that 
Ships: 

in one ca 


Merchg . 
rchantmen shows by their build that they are meant to be 


into warships, converted 


Tt is true th. : : . ~ . 
on a te that the sixth convention of 1907, which was referre:! 
yo wpa “> oni . * . 
United ben hee, was not an article that was joined in by the 
mec Stites. Article 2 of that convention reads as follows: 
A merch 
ave the enemy : 
he enemy port in the period contemplated in the above article— 


Namely. artic bbe 5 i 
dedaann” ‘urticle 1, which provides for days of grace after war is 


or which was not ; 
ch was not allewed-to leave, can not be confiscated. 
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We even take real estate | 





But we have } 


| this 


| ing the war by the Army officers. 


your | 


the $ 


, | souri. 
ho enter such a port ignorant that war has broken out, and | 


having sailed before. the war began from the last port at! 


| Mtn 
: ; = ° | for t! 
should be applicable in cases of private foreign | 


| tional 


se only is confiscation permitted, and that is when detained owned by foreign subjects. 


ant ship unable, owing to circumstauces of force majeure, to | 


| confisente them if they were public vessets of the 
las these vessels are the private property of subjects of the alien 


1919, 


Though the United States is not one of the signatory powers 
to that article, it was not because our representatives at the 
Hague conference did not approve of all the articles as stated in 
that convention, but our representatives held that they did not 
go far enough to protect these foreign private ships in case war 
was declared. 

I fully approve of the policy that is provided for in this bill 
for the Government to appropriate these foreign interned ships, 
but I also wish to advocate the duty of the Government to pay 
those rightful owners, whoever they may be, for the use of those 
ships. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin vield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is so well established in international 
law that the property of foreign subjects domiciled in this 
country at the outbreak of war is beyond seizure except for 
the purposes of the Government, and if taken by the Govermuent 
they must be compensated for it. That principle is akin to that 
providing compensation for these interned ships; that being 
interned here, the owners not having the privilege of leaving 
port except by rushing into the jaws of destruction, are entitled 
to have their rights conserved and reeognized in the courts 
of this country. And I make this claim, that if Germany ac 
cords to our citizens in their courts the same right to sue the 
Government as is aceorded aliens in the Court of Claims, if 
she accords them reciprocal rights, then these foreign subjects 
upou the seizure of their property, have the right io go into the 
Court of Claims and prosecute their claim for, indemnity or fer 
the return of the property. I shall not take up the time to call 
the attention of the eommnittee to the clauses under the judicial 
code that authorize such procedure. In another body when this 
resolution was suddenly presented for consideration reference 
was made to the case of United States against Russell, Thir 
teenth Wallace, page 623, as justifying our action in appropriat 
ing these private vessels. I wish to read that decision 
which has been many times referred to approvingly in subs 
quent decisions of the Supreme Court, and to call attention t 
the principle which I am enunciating here, that if we confisent 
property for war’s ends—and 1] claim that is the only 
justification, because of the need at the present time to assist 
our Government in this war in the transportation of munitions 
and troops—then we must recognize the rights of property, at 
the owners are entitled to be reimbursed by our Government 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As soon as I read this citation. Ti 
United States against Russell was a cuse where the property was 
not appropriated as is proposed here, but where, during the 
War, of American registry and owned by 
were requisitioned; and the Supreme Court, in the 
rendered by Mr. Justice Clifford, upheld the right of the claim 
ant to be reimbursed for the use of the vessels requisitioned dur 
Mr. Justice Clifford uses cer 
tain language, to which IT wish to eall the attention of the House: 

And it is equally clear that the taking of 
circumstances 


fpreyeyy 
iron 


Civil 
; 


vessels Americans 


decision 


uch property under such 


Referring to the emergency of the public service in time of 
war— 
creates an obligation on the part of the 
owner to the full value of the service. 
treme and imperious circumstances, must 
the Government 


Government to reimburse the 
Private rights, under such e 
way for the time to th 


must make full restitution for the 


sacrifice. 
That principle has been approved in 
. Si 


ipreme Court. Now 


decisions of 


frome Mi 


Crit 


I vield to tiv ntleman 


Mr. BORLAND. T want to 
take these German ships and employ them in our service, ane 
thet were taken over into the danger zone and sunk by a Ger 
submarine, would he still contend that we pay 
em? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a distinction made in interna 
law between belligerent public vessels and private vessels 
There is no question but what if 
these ships were public vessels, cruisers, submarines or the like 


ask the gentleman: If we were to 


ought to 


; owned by the German Government, we would have a right to 
| confiscate then. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. EDMONDS. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
Undoubtedly we would have a right to 
enemy, but 


country, we should in conscience reimburse them, just as under 
international law we are bounden to reimburse Germans or 
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Austrians in this country in case the Government should have 
need to take for war purposes any of their private property. 
Why, no one claims that bonds, money, or any other property 
of foreigners domiciled in this country can be taken by the Gov- 
ernment without the owners being compensated, If the Gov- 
ernment would appropriate the product of a woolen mill owned 
by German aliens domiciled here, the Government would cer- 
tainly be obligated to pay for the property taken. The mere fact 
that the woolen goods were seized by German warships as con- 
traband would not impair the rights of the original owner to com- 
pensation for his property. So with these private vessels, 
though they are movable, nevertheless they are private personal 
property. They are the private property of these stockholders, 
just as bonds owned by enemy aliens in this country are their 
private properiy ; and if perchance they are destroyed by a sub- 
marine attack of the enemy that does not destroy the rights of 
these alien owners to their rights of property, which are recog- 
nized in international law. 

Under this resolution, exercising the war powers of Congress, 
we are appropriating the property of foreign subjects, but I 
contend that we should compensate them for that property. 
And no matter what consequences may befall the use of that 
property, we are appropriating it for the use of the Government, 
and their private rights can not be affected by a use over which 
it has no control. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; but the act that I am speaking of is the 
act of the Government of Germany. Suppose, when we send 
these ships over to the other side, Germany should sink them? 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the ships were our enemy’s property, 
public ships, well and good; but the rights of private property 
are secure, and the owners of these ships are not assenting to 
the action of this Governmeat, If the property of these private 
owners is sunk, it will be directly due to the action of our Gov- 
ernment in taking the property and using it for its own needs. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Putting it into the war zone. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman stated awhile ago that 
the declaration of The Hague was his authority for the position 
that these vessels should not be confiscated. Is it not a fact 
that The Hague declaration was followed by the declaration of 
London, concurred in by both the United States and Germany, 
and that it contained a provision that no ships attempting to 
run 2 blockade could be captured as prizes and be sunk unless 
such ships endangered the capturing ship or endangered the 
enterprise upon which it was engaged, and then only after re- 
moving all of the passengers from the ship to a place of safety? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I decline to yield any further. I am fully 
acquainted with the declaration of London. That has nothing 
to do with this discussion at all. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Has not Germany repudiated all of these 
conventions by her action in sinking vessels without warning? 

Mr. STAFFORD. One minute; I am not going into the past 
history of the positions of the two belligerent powers—Great 
Britain and her allies and Germany and the central powers. I 
will call the attention of the gentleman from South Carolina 
to this fact, that Germany was willing at the outset of the 
European war to adhere to eyery principle laid down by. the 
declaration of London, but the British Government, which. 
through Earl Grey, inaugurated the convention that met in 
London in 1908-9, declined absolutely to be bound by it. That 
is an academic question that has no relevancy to this question. 
I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
if he can find in either one of the sections of the joint reso- 
lution as reported to the House a denial of the principle he is 
arguing for? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The chairman of the committee stated 
very positively that there was no liability at all on the part of 
the United States to compensate the owners of these vessels. 
The gentleman from New York who just preceded me [Mr. 
Rowe] also took that position, that there was no liability, 
whether the property was owned by United States citizens or 
foreicn subjects, 

Mi SOW ie. 
oppos: e position. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
there \yould be no recognition of liability until the war was at 
an end. Here is a peculiar feature about that. The bill does 
rather contradict the position of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee. ‘The bill provides, in section 2, for the means 
whereby the Secretary of the Navy may appraise the property 
that is taken over and says that that appraisal shall be con- 
sidered as competeat evidence in all proceedings hereafter 
authorized in any claim for compensation. That rather pre- 
supposes that some person somewhere will make a claim for 
damages, 


I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I took just the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman { 
sion has again expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask unanimous consent 14) 
tleman’s time be extended for two minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I yield to the gentleman five minytcc , 

Mr, ALEXANDER, If the gentleman will yiel), | , 
say that the chairman of the committee did say thot yo ), 
the right to confiscate these ships, and I gave as my ay)... 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United Sfafos yy 
fully carried that out. I also said that it had heey ty. , 
of our Government when property was taken of cn; 
to compensate the owners thereof. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman deny that }\ 
language that there was no ljability at all on thy 
United States? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There is no liability, strictiy: yo 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman cited a decision over 199 
years old. We all know and recognize the principle that jh, 
Supreme Court will follow in its decision, so far as public sys 
ters are concerned, the policy of the political department. 
the Government that determines its foreign policy, The cag, 
that the gentleman referred to, decided over 100 years ayo 
and reported in Eighth Cranch, was decided when jntery: 
tional law was one thing, but here are our representatives »; 
The Hague convention agreeing to initiate a totally differen: 
policy, and the Supreme Court would accept the policy of the 
State Department in passing upon these rights. , 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The authority of international law tha: 
the gentleman read from states that these vessels that arrived 
here in ignorance of the existence of war, which had been pre- 
vented from leaving our ports within the prescribed time, 
would be compensated for. Now, these vessels were not pre- 
vented from leaving our harbor; they could have left at any 
time ; we did not prevent them. é' 

Mr. STAFFORD. The authority I read from contains direct 
approval of the position that enemy merchant ships in ports 
of the enemy at the outbreak of war are exempt from contis 
cation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will read it over, he 
will find that it will not include the class he describes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The authority I read from gave three 
classes of merchant vessels that were exempt to which I direct 
special attention. The first class was those who are found 
in an enemy port at the commencement of hostilities. These 
ships were found in the enemy ports of the United States—that 
is one of the classes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What are the other classes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The other two classes are where tl 
ter the port after the declaration of war, where fliey ente 
without knowing that war has been declared. The first class 
covers this case exactly. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understood that that was modified by 
the succeeding paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; if the gentleman wi!l read t 
text, he will see that my position is well taken. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, in the case of the Bucna Vertu 
in One hundred and seventy-fifth United States Reports, pes 
884, the Supreme Court followed the liberal policy of our G 


|} ernment in recognizing as exempt from seizure privat 
| chant vessels owned by enemy subjects in giving a liber 


struction of the proclamation of President McKinley at 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War, in exempling 1! 
seizure Spanish merchant ships that had left our ports pr 
to the declaration of war and was taken as a prize hy ol 
our warships on the high seas. Though the lane of 
proclamation did not specifically exempt this merchant 
from capture, still the Supreme Court held that i Wi 
its purview, and that in construing the proclamation 


It is proper— 
Reading from the decision-on page 389— 


to refer to the prior views of the executive department 
ment as evidence of its policy regarding the subject. 
the views that have heretofore been announced by {hi 
partment is made in Third Wharton, supra, and will 
they are in entire accord with the most liberal spirit | 
ment of noncombatant vessels of the enemy. 


In that case the Supreme Court decided that 
exempt and that the claimant should be awarded | 
arising from the sale of the ship. Biel a al 
Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is the accepted prinnjve °! 
national law that the Government has no right to apprepre” 
the property of aliens domiciled in this country witout a 
pensation certainly we can claim that it is an equitabie aS 
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ompensate the owners ef these vessels, whether they are sub- 
a Germany domiciled here or abroad. Why, there are 
instances in the practice of nations in war times where enemy 
vovepnments have declined even to confiscate a war vessel that 
was driven into their harbors by reason of stress conditions. 
as vet these vessels that sought our ports as a haven of refuge 
ot the beginning of the war and could not with safety leave 
sia of the British vessels being on patrol outside should 


t< Of 


evel 


because ; ; : : 
sot be appropriated without compensation to their owners. I 
‘oppove of the right to take them, but I dissent from the prin- 


einle that we should net compensate the owners of private prop- 
~y in this country taken for the use of the Government. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
time be extended one hour, so that I may yield some 


that m) 

time. . . . 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
© ponsent that his time be extended one hour. Is there 


objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ALEXANDER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
oytieman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the discus- 
on of this bill I would like to be brief and state plainly and 


learly a few thoughts that I wish to present. There is no 
question in this bill of a violation of any treaty that we have 
had with Germany. Of course, if Germany has violated 
her treaty, it would not be binding on us, since a treaty can 
not be unilateral. But the article of the treaty sometimes re- 
ferred to as being possibly im conflict with this bill is article 
23, which provides for the safety of property and the right of 
removal of property of the citizens of a nation with whom we 
are at war for a limited time after the declaration of war. 
There is nothing in this case applicable to that, because that ap- 
plies to resident merchants in this country citizens of the enemy 
nition, These ships are not supposed to belong to resident 
merchants in America ef German citizenship. Nor, indeed, if 
that were the case, if the article in question applied te German 
citizens living outside ef our country, wouid this bill violate it. 
This bill simply sets in motion the power ef eminent domain of 
the Government to take the property ef an alien or of a citi- 
the Government has the right in a case of public 
wc&sity arising from war to take over the property of its own 
citizens, and certainly no less the property of any other resident 
human being within its borders. But under all our practice it 
has been the custom when taking the property of our citizens 
under the right of eminent domain to compensate them for that 
property, and consequently this resolution provides that when 
these ships are taken there shall be a survey and estimate of 
the value of the ship at the time the ship is taken, with a view 
to using that evidence in future court proceedings which are 


Meal 


zen, and 





iuthorized by this bill te be instituted by any citizen of 
America. When those court proceedings are instituted the 


court will determine whether or not the citizen is damaged, 
aud this bill provides that in ascertaining whether the citizen 
is damaged the court shall inquire into the real truth and not 
merely the legal status of the property. If an American has 
the legal title to the ship, say, but if it is shown that the bene- 
ficial title is in a German citizen, in a German land, the Ameri- 
can will not get judgment under the authority of this resolu- 
tion, for this resolution provides only that American citizens 
under its terms may sue the Government to.reclaim or to secure 
such damages as they are entitled to. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARDY. I think I will get to the part the gentleman 
Was in mind. 

_ Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire of the 
rere that provision is? 
adlt: HARDY. The provision is that any person er corpora- 
on ay institute suit against the United States, but the second 
fo eh section provides that in .erder to recover judgment 
of th - mans must prove that he was the ewner at the time 
te taking of the interest fer whose taking he seeks com- 
wet that is to say, that the American citizen nist so 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Ghairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARDY, Yes, 

st: STAFFORD, I think the gentleman 4s reading from a 
‘an bill that has been eliminated by the committee. 

a ¢ ARDY. x ae reading from the bill which we are 

‘Sking the House to adopt. 


gentleman 


Pa STAFFORD, From what seetion is the gentleman read- 
- HARDY, Section 3. 
Mr. MANN. ‘There is ho seetion 3. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. If wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that by the action of the committee that section 
was eliminated. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is correct. That was the form 
in which the House bill stood, and is perhaps what will be 
embodied in future legislation. But in order to expedite this 
legislation we have eliminated all except the first and second 
sections. As the bill now stands we have only section 1 and 
section 2, which is the form in which the resolution was passed 
by the Senate. Section 2 provides for a survey and estimate 


ol 


the value of the ships taken over. It does it in order that that 
survey might be held as prima facie evidence of the facts; 
that is, of the value of the ships when taken over. It does noi 


undertake to decide the matter or manner of compensation nov 


We leave the final settlement of the claims of American eitizet 
and of all others to be ascertained and determined by pro- 
ceedings that may be instituted under the laws that will be 


passed when Congress has ample time to pass those laws. 

I take it that the rights of German citizens as against the 
American Government fer property of theirs that is taken under 
this law will in its ultimate conclusion depend !targely upon the 
action of the German Government with reference to the prop 
erty of our citizens which may be taken over by that Govern 
ment, and that that will be settled in the final terms of 
under the treaties which may be negotiated between this Gov 
ernment and the German Government; and if we, in accordance 
with the ideas of the gentleman from Wisconsin |Mr. Starrorp], 
were to give the right now to a German citizen to go into our 
court and establish his claim and obtain judgement against the 
Government of the United States for damages, we would th« 
leave our citizens hopeless for any recovery in Germany after 
the war was ended, and I think we would do something tha 
no nation ever has done, or ever will do, if, pending the war 
and while the war is going on, we authorize German citizens 
to institute a suit our Government fer property 
belonging to them aml recover judgment and obtain compens: 


pe Ace 


eyerai tala 
against Lane! 


tien before that war is ended. ‘That is what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin wants us to do. 

I want to say that, so far as our policy as a nation is con 
cerned, from its foundation it has never been a policy of rut! 


less power. We have never intended, never desired, and never 
will desire to wrongfully take the property of citizens of any 
nation, even theugh we are at war with that nation. It has 
been our policy that any property which comes rightfully within 
our jurisdiction will have all of the rights of its 
served, and when this war is ended there will not 
right which will be vielated by the American people. and | 
believe I know this Congress well enough to know that it will 
never use its power to take from any man, German, Austrian, 
Englishman, Frenchman, or American, any right that 
belongs to him, but we do not propose to setile up the claims 
that should be settled by the German Government for and with 


owner prt 


be a German 





j Ist ly 


its citizens before we know what Germany will do with Ame 
ican righis. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple proposition. There are 
over 600,000 tons of German shipping in our ports, which we 


urgently need now in war times. This bill should be ssed in 

20 minutes. We take those and under section 2 we 

arrive at their value as best we enn, and wait until the wv 

is ended to determine what remedies, rights, and recompens: 

we shall grant to those damaged. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Mr. HARDY. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman 


vessels, 


al 


gentleman yield? 


that we ought to wait 


said 


see what Germany will do with our citizens in Germany and 
their property, as I understood him? 

Mr. HARDY. I think so; yes. In other words, I think thes« 
rights should be determined by the treaty that determines the 


end of the war. 

Mr. MANN. If we seize property here belonging to German 
citizens, will anybody quarrel with Germany if 
property over there belonging to American citizens? 

Mr. HARDY. Whether we quarrel with it or not, she w 
seize the property in case of necessity. 

Mr. MANN. She hus not done it yet. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know whether we have any there that 
is needed for war purposes. 


she seizes 


ill 


Mr. MANN. Oh, that does not make any difference. Thi 
has not anything to do with war. If we commence to seize 
property belonging te German citizens here, we must exper 


that Germany will seize property over there belonging to Amer- 
ican citizens. 
Mr. HARDY. The gentleman assumes the very point of con 
troversy—that this has not anything to do with war. These 
are ships that are useful in time of war. 


We are taking over 
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ships that belong to our citizens. A Member of Congress told 
me lately that he is interested in some of the ships that have 
already been taken over, 

If we did not need these ships in war, if it was a house or lot 
or money belonging to German citizens in the bank, I should be 
against seizing it, but these are thought necessary in the conduct 
of our war, and we would take them even if they were American 
ships, and we do propose to take them. 

Mr. MANN. We do not take them as warships. 

Mr. HARDY. We take them as warships in the sense that we 
take them for the purposes of war. 

Mr. MANN. We take them to help carry on the war in one 
sense, to help transport materials 

Mr. HARDY, Like Gen, Jackson took cotton to carry on 
the war. 

Mr. MANN, That would justify the taking of money; that is 
the same thing; that would justify Germany in taking anything 
belonging to American citizens. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know whether gentlemen draw any 
distinction between Gen, Jackson taking cotton at New Orleans 
and taking money or not, but it is a well-recognized fact that 
under the right of eminent domain the Government takes the 
things necessary for its defense. 

Mr. MANN, And when we commence taking things belonging 
to German citizens, then Germany will commence taking things 
belonging to American citizens. It is pure hypocrisy 

Mr. HARDY. There is no hypocrisy about it. It is pure 
hypocrisy for any man to say it is not necessary to take those 
ships for the purpose of carrying on the war, whether they be- 
long to American citizens or foreigners. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I only rose to present one phase 
of this matter. I am in favor of this bill which appropriates 
the interned ships of Germany, with which we are at war. I 
think it can be justified upon the ground of emergency and 
necessity, but at the same time I do not believe there should 
remain the slightest question that there should be compensation 
to the owners of these ships to the extent of their value as of 
the present time. This bill is silent upon the question of com- 
pensation. There is evidently serious doubt in the minds of 
some Members of this House and many. distinguished inter- 
national lawyers of the country regarding the duty of the United 
States to make compensation or payments for these vessels. For 
instance, I read in a recent issue of the New York Times a 
most interesting contribution by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
professor of history in Harvard University, in which he en- 
deavored to sustain the contention that because of our treaty 
relations with the German Government and because of the acts 
of Germany toward us that we would be justified not only in 
taking and using but actually confiscating these ships. 

Mr. HICKS, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HICKS. I know when the war broke out, or shortly 
afterwards, it was stated in the papers in many cases American 
automobilists traveling through Germany had their automobiles 
seized by the German Government for use of the German Army. 
Is not that a fact and is not that something in the same line as 
the taking of these ships at the present time? 

Mr. SMALL, Assuming it is a fact and about which I have 
not accurate knowledge, but I will come to the inference the 
gentieman seeks to draw from that in a moment. I was not 
convinced by this most illuminating contribution by Prof. Hart 
as to the justification of the United States in taking over these 
ships without making compensation. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALI.. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
esteem Prof. Hart, for whom I entertain the highest respect, to 
be an international lawyer? 

Mr. SMALL. Well, he is a recognized authority on the history 
not only of our own country but the history of other countries, 
and his opinion is entitled to consideration upon any interna- 
tional question, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I 
about it. 

Mr. SMALL. At any rate, he did not sueceed in convincing me. 
What I have in my mind regarding the attitude of our Government 
toward these ships is this, that we should do the thing which is 
actuated by the principles of fairness and of justice and of 
righteousness, regardless of what Germany does to us. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY, Does not the gentleman recognize the fact that 
by only incorporating sections 1 and 2 in this bill, finding the 
value and feaving it there as the permanent finding, that we put 


just wanted the gentleman’s views 
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ourselves in the attitude by future legislation to 
Congress in deliberate purpose may find to be just’ 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is entirely right, ; 
disposition to criticize the committee in not pro. 
bill any specific declaration upon compensation : | 
ber of this House, believing that we are big en 
enough to do exact and even justice, without recs 
done by any other country, I wish to make, evei {; 
source, an expression of what I believe ought to }) 
of the United States upon this question, and when 
shall come, and I am not in favor of postponing ¢\\, 
we can weigh up in the scales the acts of Gern 
determine whether by reason of these acts we shoy 
of justice or not, that I am in favor of this great « 
justice, regardless of the attitudes or acts of any « 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is not there great force in thy 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
that it would be very unwise for us at this time 
declaration regarding that matter, for the reason 
sarily there will be a treaty at the close of this wa; 
Germany and the United States, and in such treaties 
matters are the matters that are determined by treaties «: 
the rights of individuals respectively against the other country 
for damages for the destruction of their property? 
always included in such treaties, and is it not wis 
not to put any provision in this bill, because that ) 
tended to when the treaty relations between the Governy 
are closed at the end of the war? 

Mr. SMALL. I admit, Mr. Chairman, there seem io be s 
reasons for that, and I so endeavored to express mys 
moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for jusi 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman froin Nort! 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that he may hav 
minutes more, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five mi: 
to the gentleman. . 

Mr. HARDY. I would just like to call the gentleman's atts 
tion to another thing along that line. The rights of our 
zens against foreign governments is never presented throu 
suit against those governments, but through diplomatic re; 
sentation of our diplomatic agents. The rights of Germa 
zens will be ascertained after this war is over through | 
matic channels, by diplomatic methods, by the German Govei 
ment, and our citizens will have their rights established in the 
same manner. So that a claim for damages now would be 
tremely contrary to international custom, it seems to . 

Mr. SMALL. I am not prepared to make the contention th 
our relationship toward this question in making compensa! 
should be set forth in this bill. nor am I particular as to wiel 
it is done, although I do not think there should be any uncue 
delay. The only point I make is that we should do that whic 
is right and just with relation to our appropriation of Lies 
ships. 

Mr. Chairman, the President has said, and I take it it is the 
sentiment of every intelligent and just-minded citizen in our 
country, that the private property of alien enemies within the 
United States shall be scrupulously respected and presersec. 
These ships in large degree, if not altogether, are the prop Ny 
of residents or citizens of the Imperial German Goyeriue! 
Simply because this property consists of ships instead of mon 
in bank or real estate located here, or buildings, or moval’ 
personal property, does not in my mind differentiate them so 
to apply a rule of right to one and not to the other. Ane its 
because I have strong convictions upon this question, becau 
believe we should do that which is right and just, r+ 
of what other countries do, that I desired to make Ui) 
expression at this time. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. ’ iis 

Mr. HELM. Is it not a fact that two of the German sii 
one at Charleston, S. C., and another at the Island of (ual 
American territory, were blown up and scuttled by tle Gems" 
officers? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. SMALL. I understsnd so. 

Mr. HELM. And did noc the Germans by that fact rec = 
or forecast the possibility of the United States ere : . 
ing charge of or confiscating these ships, and was |! not done 
prevent that very thing? 


rf 
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SMALL. If I were to attempt to decide this question 
esentment, by any doctrine of reprisal, by any desire to 

we gay principles of integrity, and honesty by that which 
vy enemy does, I might be induced to take a different posi- 
*» But the point I am making is that because of orders by 
a rman Government or German officers these ships were 
ced or because of any other acts for which the owners of 
ships were not responsible, while they might arouse my 


Mr. 


upon i 
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municipalities, public or private establishments, ecclesiastical or civi 


| bodies, or any other associations having legal capacity to acquire and 
| possess property in the islands ceded. 


these aan . * 

-jiengtion, it does not make me willing to forget the principles 
‘ight ana justice and have this great Government destroy | 

oiy| confiscate the property of innocent citizens of Germany who 


ve their investments in this class of property. 
‘T yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back one minute. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
winutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps}. 
“Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to use a few 
minutes to bring before the House the status of these ships. 
In the first place, we made a treaty with Prussia in 1799. 
This treaty ran for 10 years, After the expiration there was 
no treaty made until 1828, when we made another treaty with 
the same Government, which was ratified in 1829 and was good 
fur 12 years, and to be extended after the 12 years annually 
without it was disagreed to by the parties signatory thereto. 


[Applause., ] 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 10) 


You will see the reason why they were left out, because 
otherwise there would be a question as to whether or not they 
would be covered by the treaty, made with Denmark. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. EDMONDS. With pleasure. 

Mr. HICKS. This may not have a particular bearing on 
this matter, but it is a matter of general information. For a 
year or more it has been rumored that the German Emperor. 
either as an individual or as an official of the state, has been 
a large owner in the North German Lloyd Line. Has the gen 
tleman heard as to that? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I have never heard from the German Em 
peror on that, but I have heard rumors about it. 

Mr. HICKS. Is there anything on that point 
ings? 

Mr. EDMONDS. 
to the ownership. 


in the hear- 


There is nothing in the hearings in regard 


Mr. HICKS. I did not wish to accuse the gentleman of 
| undue familiarity with the German Kaiser. [ Laughter. | 
Mr. EDMONDS. Well, we have met quite a number of no 


In the treaty of 1829 sections 13 to 24, inclusive, of the treaty | 


of 1799 were reenacted. Article XXIII of the act of 1799 gave 
oll German eitizens nine months in which to dispose of their 


property and carry off their effects without molestation; that | 


« German citizens residing in this country, and, as afterwards 
mats case, but proven by decision of the court—would include 
ship property. Now, Article XXIV at the end states this, and 
this was a part of the 1799 treaty and included in the 1828 
treaty: 

And it is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
treaties nor any other whatever shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending this and the next preceding article; but, on the contrary, 
that the state of war is precisely that for which they are provided, 
id during which they are to be as sacredly observed as the most 
acknowledged articles in the law of nature and nations, 

I am sure there was no intention to confiscate this property. 
It was simply left open for adjudication at an early date. 

We need the ships. There is no question about that. We 
have got to have them. They are lying useless in the harbors, 
and the attorneys of the Hamburg-American Line do not make 
any question as to our power to take them. They simply state 
that in so far as the resolution empowers the President to take 
over the ships of the Hamburg-American Line they do not raise 
any question. 

We take the ships. We have arranged to leave the question 
of compensation open. The treaty is here. Undoubtedly all! 
those questions will be brought up when this case will be adjudi- 
cated in the Court of-Claims, where they have a right to take it. 

In the case of Wagner against The Juniata, Twenty-eighth 
Federal Cases, page 3821, the court reaflirming the principle 
ted by Chief Justice Marshall, said: 


In respect to the vessel herself, now in the port of New Orleans, | 
cLsider the reasoning of the court equally strong against the claim of 


sta 


the libellant ; She is to all intents and purposes property as much infra 
territorial, within the limits of the United States. as the cargo placed 
in store a few hundred yards from the -bore where she is moored; and 
Sie can with no more reason be said to be beyond the territorial |imits 


San United States than the river upon whose waters sie is now 
Now, gentlemen, undoubtedly the committee, realizing that the 
Government needed these ships, has taken the best course that 
lUis possible to devise to take possession of them at this time, 
ind has left the question entirely as to how they were to be 
settled for open for the future. 

N Ww, I want to go into the question that was brought up this 
Morning as to the Guarantee Trust Co.. of New York, whicit has 
manent to the Hamburg-American Line money for carrying on 
the necessary repairs, and so forth, to these ships while lying 
in harbor, The Guarantee Trust Co., in order to be protected, 
undoubtedly had the Hamburg-American people turn these ships 
over to the Atlas Steamship Co., and the Atlas Steamship Co. 
endeavored to sell them when they found the war was coming 
saat pe Baty. Steamship Co. The Atlas Co. has nothing to 
re vache have the right to libel any money that would come 
set Matt nites States Government to the German owners and 
cones eek out of it. T am not a lawyer, but IT may say 
Will eno, tt they wilt be taken care of in the settlement thai 

nee lly be made for the ships. 
in fa siege Was brought up as to why we left aut the ships 
With Pes ee tf you will read article 2 of our treaty 

mherk you will notice this ; 


Bat ft ic uy » . 4 
private Hi. anderstong that this cession does not in any respect impair 
erty ef ih whieh by law belon: to che peaceful possession of prop- 


hy private individuals of whatsoever nationality, by 


proven by a decision of the court, not exactly proven in a Ger- | 


, of each if they should unfortunately ever engage in war. 


; to compel respect for the rizhts of property 


blemen here lately, and I thought possible the gentleman might 


have thought I had met the German Emperor. [Laughter.| 
I want to read from a joint resolution of the House of Rep 
resentatives, approved on April 28, 1904. I read: 

It is the sense of the Congress of the United States that it is desir 


able, in the interest of uniformity of action by the maritime states 


the world in time of war, that the President endeavor to bring about 
an understanding among the princtpa: maritime powers with a view 
of incorporating into the permanent law of civilized nations the prin 
ciple of the exemption of all private property at sea, not contraband 
of war, from capture or destruction by belligerents. 

Now, gentlemen, you will see that the House and the Con 


gress has at anything 


elonging to 


all times stood for fair compensation for 
it has taken belonging to anybody whether }! 
our own citizens or to foreign citizens. TI think we ean afford 
to pass this resolution and leave it to the court to pass upon in 
due time what are to pay for these ships {Apnplause. | 

I vield back the remainder of my time 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back thre 


else, 


we 


© minutes 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minufes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLaypeEn }. 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Texas is recognized 


for five minutes. 

Mr. SLUAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, T can hardly s: 
utes what [ had hoped to say on enc 
rather on a ut of if 


Ly in five min 


of this resolution 


that I 


feature 


question growing o wanted specialls 


to speak to. It has heen discussed and hinted at once of twir 

to-day, and I had hoped to have the privilege of at least ex 
pressing my views upon it more fully than [ can do in five 
minutes. 

The whole civilized world was horror-stricken when a high 
and responsible official of the Imperial German Government, in 
1914, admitted that the action then contemplated by his Gov 
ernment in the invasion of Belgium wes contrary to interna 
tional law and broke sclemn treaties. Treaties are the ethiwon 


from time inimemorial 


the other 


by which governments 
themselves, the one te 
‘scraps of paper.” 


and they were 


L believe that that is the most impressive outstanding feature. 


aside from the personal misery, of the whole war. It i 
whether the obiigations of states, one with the othe shall be 
treated so lightly as to be discarded “scraps of papet It i 


highly important, if we are to preserve a vestige of civilization 


that we should get that thought out of the minds of men We 
must have treaties. No better device for contractual engnge 
ments between states has ever been suggested, and it nay be 
said that, in the main, they have been lived up to: and T be 
lieve that the world will return to them with renewed faith 
and with a greater fervor for their enforcement, with 


stronger, clearer acknowledgment of their importance. 

The thirteenth article of the treaty of 1785, repeated in the 
treaty of 1799, just referred to by the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania |Mr. EpMonps], and carried again into the treaty ot 
1828, sets forth certoin reasonable, Christian, and humane rule 
for the conduct of “he two Governments that were going int 
that agreement at the time for the treatment of the nationals 
The 
purpose of Article XIII was to mitigate the horrors of war and 
f private citizens 
and to secure decent treatment for individuals forced to reside 
in an enemy country. 
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I am convinced that section 2 of this resolution designedly 
recognizes that obligation in the words that permit a board of 
survey to be appointed to value this property that we are about 
to appropriate to our military use. 

It is a recognition of the fact that the obligations of the three 
treaties to which I have referred—of 1785, 1799, and 1828—still 
bear on us, are still to be respected in principle; and I am de- 
lighted to know that the chairman of the committee [Mr. Arex- 
ANDER] was wise enough to have those obligations recognized 
in the way he did, and incorporated in the resolution itself. 

A few days ago I had occasion to visit the Patent Office and 
had a most interesting talk with the Commissioner of Patents. 
My business touched on the question of the right of Americans 
to use patents of German citizens taken out in the United States. 
T learned from him that there is to-day in Great Britain and in 
Germany, notwithstanding their intense hostility to each other, 
a respect for the patent laws of the respective countries ; and he 
told me, upon what authority I do not know—I simply accepted 
his statement—that to-day patents taken out by Englishmen in 
the German Empire and being used there, either by the Govern- 
ment or by individuals with the consent of the Government, are 
respected to the extent that the royalties earned are set aside 
and kept for the benefit of the owners of the patents, and that 
the same thing is being done in Great Britain as to German 
patents; and that after the war the individual citizens who own 
them will be compensated for the use of them during this 
period of war when ordinary internafional commerce has been 
suspended. Now, we ought to cultivate that spirit; we eught to 
do all that we can to reestablish international law, and treaties 
that are international law as between the two parties making 
the contract. We can not build up civilization, we can not pro- 
vide anything like a reasonable scheme for the maintenance of 
peace between the governments of the world unless we dv re- 
spect that principle; and I would like to have it known to the 
whole world that it is the opinion of the American Congress, 
without additional legislation being necessary, that private prop- 
erty rights that were undertaken to be cared for in the three 
treaties I have mentioned are to be respected, and that the 
United States, at least, is going to conduct its war upon the 
basis of justice to private citizens; and that after the war is 
over we stand willing actually, in spirit and in fact, to help the 
world reestablish itself on a basis of sanity, and meantime we 
are going to keep the faith to which we are plighted. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that treaties have been broken and 
that people who were our friends have now for the time being 
become our enemies, ought not to cause us to set aside all the 
decent and well-conceived laws of the past for the recognition 
of their rights and the governing and protection of personally 
innocent and unoffending individuals. The most distressing 
feature of the situation in this country is the intolerant spirit 
shown by some of our people. Regardless of treaties I have 
heard a demand that we should take the property of Germans 
in the United States. Because a man has the temerity to stand 
up and plead for justice to citizens of an enemy. country, who 
unfortunately happen to be here, he is frequently denounced as 
pro-German; because he merely stands for reason, for common 
sense, and for recognition of the principles that this Govern- 
ment has stood for from the beginning, and which I am proud 
to say I believe it will stand for until the end, These intolerant 
people, these people who believe it to be the duty of every citi- 
zen to hate the individuals of another country with which his 
is engaged in war, have been manifesting a hostility that is not 
creditable to them as men, and certainly if shared in by this 
Government as a political entity will reflect no credit upon it. 
[ Applause. ] 

I yield back to the gentleman from Missouri the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[| Mr. Greenr] use some of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
used all his time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I ask wnanimous consent 
that my time may be extended one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended one hour. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

“Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Hapiey] 10 minutes. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr, Chairman, I have no desire or purpose to 
repeat arguments which have been made before the committee 
in so far as I have heard them. I think the time has come when 
this resolution ought to be passed as expeditiously as possible, 
though it should have due consideration, 
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There is one point to which I wish to address » i 
briefly, which was being touched upon by the eentley - 
Texas [Mr. StaypEN] when I was called out. No; h ee 
his remarks, I wish to allude to that phase of th. », 
though it may be somewhat of a repetition. I do yor bs... 
that. I refer to the second section of the resolyti,y 

There seems to be quite a difference of view yx },, 
ought to do with regard ‘to the question of compens 
it, when this discussion has been analyzed, there | 
serious controversy over any other question, if j), 
a controversy there. There should be none upon 
desire to draw the attention of the committee qi; 
the resolution provides in terms. It provides that tho So, 
of the Navy shall appoint a board, with the appror a 
President, to make a survey of the vessels which j; 
to take over, with a view to determining their ac 
the time they are taken; and not only the vessels } 
ment and appurtenances and all property contained | 
the time of the taking. And what is the purpose o} 

It is in order that it be preserved as a permane 

future use in the event it should become necessary {5 eo) 
the question of compensation. It is to be preseryer|. 
submitted in any court of competent jurisdiction (ih: 
with that subject. That is expressly provided by t!) 

It is ‘true that the resolution does not in terms ce 
compensation shall be paid. It is equally true th 
either declare or intimate that compensation sha! 

It simply provides the present machinery where 

of value shall not only be ascertained but that i: 
served; and having been ascertained and preserved 
mandatory, in the terms of the resolution, thai 
shall be recognized as competent proof in any court hay 
diction. At all events that is the effect of this tn 


These findings— 
Meaning the findings of the board of survey 


shall be considered as competent evidence in all pro 
claim for compensation. 
How much further can 
further should it go than to preserve for the benefil of : 
sons who may be interested in the subject matter the ey 
to which the owner may appeal in the future to 
damage? We ought not now to attempt to define th 
of damage, or to define the principle upon which con 
shall be paid; but we ought to preserve the means o! 
ing the elements of value which go to the determin: 
the .question of compensation and the measure of di 
any court in which the question may subsequently arise. | 
judgment that is as far as we ought to go at this tin 
recognize that compensation may be due or may not |x 
We recognize that under ‘the circumstances of the cise t! 
tion may arise, and it is proposed in the resolution to tak 
only sensible, reasonable, and practical means, as I look : 
of preserving the record for the benefit of whoever may be 1 
terested, whether he be alien or citizen. Then whatever « 
may hereafter be applied to, whether it be a prize court, cour 


S re 


Yongress go at this time? H 


L 


claims, or any other court of competent jurisdiction, it wil 
matter for that court to determine whether the compensitio! 
will be paid and not a question for us now to determine. Its 


not feasible and not practicable that we should attempt to ce 
termine that matter or to preserve any other right except to] 
serve all the means by which the real parties in interest 1 
protected if they ought to be protected. That is as far, ! 

as we ought to go. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will. ; ; 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman think that atte 
war in an adjustment made by special commissions oF 
matic agents these records would be useful, and the fa t that 
Congress did take such pains to prepare for the makilic 
preservation of the records would indicate a dispos!tion on ee 
part of the Representatives of the people in this count) ta 
that should be the policy of the Government? 

Mr. HADLEY. That is correct and represents !)) 
thank the gentleman for eliciting it. In addition to te prow” 
tion of the record for court procedure, it will be | seful in t 
determination of questions arising on the treaty 
may be entered into at the conclusion of the war, 
gested by the gentleman from Texas, will show the reso" she 
and purpose on the part of the Government to recon’ ™ 
claim for damages in case the party hasaright tol 

It has been stated that we have 600,000 gross ‘0 we ai a 
mately, of German tonnage to be affected, exclusive 0° codes 
other countries, or about 350,000 net tons. Everyone ©" 
and recognizes the immediate, urgent, and pressing ne 


iv | 


view. ] 
prese rvii 


of peace Liat 
and, as sus 
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part of this Government for additional tonnage. I re- 
col i as not only our right under the authorities which have 
vn cited and under the statements made by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee to take this tonnage over, but under 
- cipeystances—the war in which we are engaged and the 


hich led up to it—it is our duty to do so and 





cl 
the ¢ ir 


ircumstances WwW . : 
= (juty to impress it into the service of the country for the 
ess eetion of our commercial business and for the purpose of 


ntributing to the support of the armies of the allies as well 
es our OWD. 

t. rl not desire to repeat the arguments and go over the dis- 
cyssion of international treaties, because they have been very 
fully presented, I wished primarily to speak on the question of 
the construction of the second section of the resolution. I 
hope gentlemen considering the resolution will not lose sight 
of the fact that, while the committee did not attempt to provide 
the machinery for the final solution and determination of the 
matter, it did not ignore the fact that compensation might be 
had. I think the committee has done the proper thing in pro- 
viding the means of ascertaining the value, so that the determi- 
nation of the question of compensation in the future may be 
had if, indeed, it should arise. I yield back the balance of my 

e, 

a ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montacue]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the remarks that I de- 
sired to make have been anticipated by the lucid statement 
of the gentleman from Washington, who has just taken his seat. 

It appears to me the resolution has gone as far as it is prac- 
tieable fo go, as far as sound expediency and wisdom will 
justify. We can not go further, because we have no informa- 
tion to enable us to go further. There may be in the progress 
of this war developments that will enter into this question, and 
that different application of the principles will be then con- 
sidered from what would now be considered if action had 
finally to be taken at this time. 

That is to say, Mr. Chairman, that we can not do exact jus- 
tice until we have all the facts in hand and the final account- 
ing is taken. I do not take the view of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Satati] that we should now utter or pro- 
claim an abstract rule of justice respecting our contemplated 
conduct. I view this matter largely as one of offset and of 
accounting. If we have claims against Germany and Germany 
las claims against us, they can only be determined in or at the 
final aecounting. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For a question. 

Mr. HARDY, And that will be through a representation of 
the diplomatie agents of the several Governments representing 
its citizens? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I imagine that would be the agency or 
instrumentality to ascertain these facts and to perform such 
accounting and settlement. 

Mr, TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Iwill. 

Mr. TOWNER, Is it not the modern approved practice in 
the settlement of claims of this character that there shall be 
appointed by the final treaty a commission to determine the 
respective claims of individuals arising out of the war? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I think that has been the practice, but 
I do hot desire to diseuss the practice; I only wish to impress 
ihe fact that the claims of the United States and the claims 
of Germany are not separable. They are related and insepa- 
rable in the final accounting, and to do justice we must have 


in h ith at hand and give them both consideration and a fair 
apportionment. 


Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONTAGUE. For a question. 
Mr. COX, 


eats I agree with the gentleman’s last statement. Now, 
a 8 ted ee to only deal with vessels owned by citi- 
enalvety corporations subjects of Germany. Suppose in the last 
oan - should be determined that the German Government 
that seas of these vessels or all of them. What effect would 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
Suppose it would 
at the 


I would rather not go into that now. I 
. be a very pregnant matter to be considered 
tins wine of final settlement, and, as I said at the opening 
We re os we do not have at hand the facts by which 
this saa justified in going any further at this time than 
‘ resolution prescribes, 

ail ie how and in the progress of events catch the facts 

‘dents living, as they arise, and hold them to be here- 


after Submitted 9 
d as evidence in the final adjustment between 
Germany and the United States. j 
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May I be permitted one other remark in relation to the sug- 
gestion of my friend from Texas [Mr. StaypeN]? I expect to 
see the United States practice the most rigid lines of justice 
and adherence to her treaties; but what circumstances may 
hereafter occur to disrupt, neutralize, or modify our treaty 
rights we do not now know, we can not now foresee. To say 
now that we can lay down a hard and fast line as to exactly 
what we will do without knowing what Germany will do or 
has done is to jump into the dark. All we can do is to do what 
we have done, to take the appraisement or survey of these 
vessels as they now stand, fresh in our minds as the incident 
occurs, and hold it hereafter as evidence to be submitted to the 
appropriate tribunal! that will finally determine the mutual 
offsets, which offsets may not all now be in existence but may 
hereafter arise from time to time until the conflict is ended. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I shall not use 
the 10 minutes for the very good reason that what I had in mind 
to say has been better said than I could have said it. There is 
no question about not only the right but the duty of the United 
States at this time to take over these ships. What has been 
done and what shall be done with respect to the taking of the 
ships is a matter that appeals to everyone, layman as well as 
legislator, and those who’ have given no attention whatever 
to the study of international law as well as to those who have 
given it a most thorough study. 

I have been impressed, the more I have thought about it, 
with the fears of those who have raised the question as to 
whether or not justice would be done to the owners of these 
ships at the close of the war. I do not agree that any settle- 
ment should be made at this time with the owners of these 
ships; but the owners of these ships need have no fear; they 
need not look forward to a time when the war shall have been 
ended to any difficulty they will have in getting justice from the 
United States. As to whether or not these ships shall become 
the victims of submarines at the hands of the German Govern- 
ment raises a question that will no doubt enter into the settle- 
ment of the matter of the payment for these ships; but the 
Government of the United States has always maintained its 
position of adhering with the strictest account to every treaty 
that it has entered into and to every obligation that it has as- 
sumed or that is thrust upon it, and“that will be true with re- 
spect to these ships and to every incident growing out of this 
war as it has with respect to every other. The owners of the 
ships and the German Government may well look back to the 
action of the United States at the termination of the Spanish- 


American War, vhen this Government did more than was 
really expected of it by the vanquished. We did more for 
Spain than Spain had a right to expect. We did more for 


Spain than many of the people of the United States believed 
we ought to do; but it was the policy of the Government to do 
just what was done. That is the American feeling, and has 
been. That is the spirit of the American soldier at the termi- 
nation of a war in which he has been a conqueror. Gen. Grant 
said to Gen. Lee and his men, “ Keep your side arms and take 
your horses; you will need them for the spring plowing.” That 
is the American spirit. So, I say, there need be no apprehen- 
sion upon the part of the rightful owners of these ships with 
respect to the manner in which they shall be treated at the 
termination of the war. But we can not say now—we can not 
say here—what the conditions will be between now and the end 
of the war. We can not say what the treaty of peace or what 
range of subjects the treaty of peace will cover; but that treaty 
will make provision for such commissions as are necessary to 
adjust the matters growing out of the war with respect to the 
claims of citizens of foreign countries residing here, whether 
belligerents or otherwise, whose property has been affected dur- 
ing the war. 

That is all I had in mind to say, and I would not have stated 
it if it had not been that it has seemed to me there has been 
some anxiety here for fear that the Government of the United 
States would take advantage of its power in the premises and 
in the final conclusion not do justice by the owners of any 
property it may seize for war purposes. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Herm]. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the resolu- 
tion is abundantly safeguarded from every angle. It 
and protects international and treaty rights. 

My purpose in consuming this short period of time is not se 
much to discuss the resolution as it is to discuss a matter which 


preserves 
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| think is pertinent and relevant at this time. The resolution | to which he refers, and I am going to read to (| 

proposes to take over 95 ships of gross tonnage of 628,837 and a | a part at least of this statement. He says: 

net tonnage of 371,028, We are constructing 1,000 merchant Since Congress has passed the conscription plan of 

ships. The necessity for this measure is obvious. The further | and, as I understand it, left it to the President to mak. 

necessity of keeping all of these ships afloat is the aeute, the — make ie ee known without delay in regs 

paramount, undertaking upon the part of the United States, | ?7=™!t of ssriculture if he intends so to do. 

We will not only need all of this tonnage and all that we can Mr. eet Wilt the gentleman yield 

construct, but far more to carry munitions and supplies to the | ™UPtion right there? 

allies or to the American soldiers when they go to Europe, It Mr. TOWNER. ‘Yes. j 

seems to me that we ought to learn a lesson from the mistakes| Mt. MONTAGUE. Has that bill yet passed Co: 

in the past. England for over a year has been arming her Mr. TOWNER. No, sir; but a bill has passed 

merchantmen without avail, A very small per cent of the | #94 @ bill has passed the Senate and the confer 

English merchantmen, of the French merchantmen, of the | °0 become a law. we all hope and believe. 

Italian merehantmen that have been attacked by submarines Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman will agree tha! 

have escaped. Now, let the United States profit by their ex- | 20t make the selection until the Dill passes sj 

ample, and it seems to me that the proper thing, the first thing, | S2a!l come within those exemptions? 

for this Government to do is to take the necessary steps to vam rae Cectamaly ; but what 1 ina e to 

uvoid the very losses and inisfortunes that have befallen the | “Pon Congress is the fact that those exemptions ani ail) 

ullies, and which they have been unable to avoid up to this | *fecting the planting of crops should be passed 

time. It occurs to me that the sensible, common-sense conclu- | f?’mined just as soon as possible. 

sion is that the arming of these ships by the allies has been Mr. MONTAGT BE. I quite agree with the gentleman there 

alsnest a total: failure. Mr. TOWNER. r hope the gentleman will not underst 
Now, after we have taken over these ships, how are we to keep ie oo setae ae Sa y comes eae = cm. a 

ihein afloat? The only way, I think—there has been no answer aI Re vit ou 3 és reer all ao. terested 

yet discovered to the submarine question—is to furnish protec- scameel mean” eat can do and in assisting in doing ever 

tion by conveys, and it eceurs to me that no American ships Meo that should be done to carry on successfully this 

ought to leave American ports until they are grouped or assem- Pee ; s ; 

bled in sufficient numbers and convoys are supplied to guaran- in we uence a 00, doing, .. is ya 18 oN from $1.50 

tee a safe passage from the American port to the ports of those | of this year’s wheat crop all energies should be bent nn 

countries with whieh the so-called central powers are at war. much cern as possible. Now to the point I desire to 1 


* BORLAND 4) » ge ms jeald 9 farmer is in doubt about his help for the summer he c: 
oe Seeaeer ant. tae the gentleman yield? not go after it with the determination necessary for «: 


Mr. BORLAND. Do I understand the gentleman to contend I presume gentlemen well understand that in tl 
that unarmed merehant ships are safer from submarine attacks | lowa we have no large cities. Our State is almost ex: 
than armed merchant ships, and if so, why. Why does the gen- | ®® agricultural State. We will have to furnish our « 
tleman make such a distinction? the Army according to the population of the Stat 

Mr. HELM. ‘The wnarmed ships are not safer, but the armed | tere are exemptions made from the agricultural classes, j 
ships are not safe. The press dispatches state that 400,000 ton- take almost our entire quota, or a large portion of it 
nage was sunk in one week very recently. Does the gentleman | farmers. of the State of lowa. Now, if there are exeuipi 
contend that that was a safe way to go to sea with those ships, | be made in favor of the farmers in order that the cro 
which were armed merchantmen and yet were sunk? I con- |e largely increased and preserved, then whatever 
tend that neither the armed merchantmen nor the unarmed | Sould be known jusi as early as possible. 
merchantmen are safe at sea, and the thing that ought to in- If there are no exemptions to be made, it is equ 
terest the United States at the very beginning is to profit by | nt that our farmers should know it. pi 
the mistakes made by the allies and send our ships guarded and Mr. COX. Is it not true that the farmers are 
conveyed by submarine ehasers and destroyers—small craft | 2% now and for several years have been subject | 
that present a small target, possessing the very highest speed, shortage of farm labor? ‘ ; 
and are capable of fully pretecting the American merchant Mr. TOWNER. I was just going to say that. I an 
ships. friend called my attention to it. Conditions are deplo 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman says whether a ship is his State and in mine with regard to farm help. [i 


‘ 7 i ssible secure i roughout all the Middle Wes 
armed or unarmed it is still subject to attaek, and the unarmed pear y clita. ally de: pry anni lee of the ' 
ships have fared just as the armed ships—-— ‘ . 1 s 


Mr, HELM. Substantially the same. can not be obtained to do it, and that is the conditi 


Mr. BORLAND. Is it not the case that some of the armed in the State of Iowa. 


ae re ao : Se ichciaainaie een odie ae Sd ae Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the condition peria 
ships have eseaped and have suecessfully repelled the attacis erally throughout the United States? 


of the submarines? r Ne : : : - 9 
Mr. TOWNER. I presume it does, I will say t 
Mr. HELM. In a very negligible number, and I expect that be TOWNER presume it doe 


the unarmed merchant ships of high speed have escaped just Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to au inter: 
about as frequently as the armed ships of similar speed. Mr. TOWNER. Yes: with pleasure. 

Se ee eee rename Mr. FESS, Just this last week I received a let 

Mr: HIBEM. \\ Tex farmer in my section of the State saying that the e 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman any authentic record or data | pyreau of Dayton had sent out to his farm certain 
showing that any armed ship has sunk any submarine? and he said that these laborers wanted to sit out in | 

Mr. HELM. T have never read of it. I yield back the re- until 11 o’cleeck and smoke cigarettes, and they 
inainder of my time. them up in the morning. And he asked if there was li 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10] thing that could be done, so that they could get bet 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. This is all that we can do now; but what can be done: 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention Mr. TOWNER. I have no doubt that conditions es's| 
of the committee for a few moments to a very important mat- | ever the agricultural parts of the United States wher 
ter not directly connected with this discussion ; however, it is | tive laborers will be sent for the purpose of taking care 
indirectly connected with it. We are here consideritig the | serious condition, Of course they will not be able fo 1 
question of the transportation of men and of arms and of | shortage with such kind of help, for, as the gentle 
immunition and of food products and other material te sup- | such help is worse than valueless. Tiga 
port our army. that we shall send across the seas. I think we Mr. FESS. The word goes out that they are furtis 
are beginning to understand, many of us, at least, the vast | but the labor is really no labor at all. 
importance of the food question und its exceeding difficulty.| Mr. TOWNER. I will say this, too, that there | 
We will be called upon shortly to consider legislation affeeting | town in the State of Iowa where there is a commerc's! 
it. I want to call attention te a phase of the matter that has | tion in existence where they are not taking steps (0 ~ 
been called to my attention by a letter I have just received | possible, farm help. They are taking an inventor) 0! 
this morning from: a member of the Iowa Legislature, who is | that need farm help. They are sending everywhere © 
2 urge farmer and whose words are entitled to special con- | think of for laborers. They are promising men (li 
videration, What he says regarding conditions in the Middle | will come from other places and work on the fri 
West is as true of the other States where the great bulk of eur | they will pay their transportation there and back : nd 
food products must come from as it is the particular locality | an assurance of large wages, 
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ofa pLATT Will the gentleman yield? 

Vr, TOWNER. Yes. ; ; 

\ir, PLATT. Did not this House vote a little while ago that 
did not want farm laborers, when they could not read and 





j 
we u 
writ 


Mr, TOWNER. The gentleman will excuse me from answer- 
oe that question now, I am sure. 
I want to read a further statement of my correspondent from 


own: 
! “ow to the point T desire to raise. If the farmer is in doubt about 
. Wp for the summer, he cam not and will not go after it with the 
i termination necessary for desired results. On the other hand. if 
rea president (or Congress) would announce, now, that the persons 
i onieuitural pursuits will be exempt until the crop is in for this 
all the farmers, young and old, would take hold with the de- 
sation of carrying out their calculation in planting the biggest 
yp crop ever known. Furthermore it would have a tendency to bring 
‘+. eity lad to the farm or enlist, which might help out the present 
‘hortage of labor on the farms. It is now corn planting time— 


And I ask special attention to this statement— 
It is now corn planting time and not more than half of the corn 
ond broken up, and none of it finished for planting as yet, and that 


eround 


. the condition in southwestern Iowa. What about the more northern 











aris 


In confirmation of that I have also received this morning ¢ 
letter from one of our large merchants, a very intelligent, 
capable, and reliable man, in which he says: 
Snowed all day yesterday. 


Kain for past two weeks. Farmers dis- 


iged on crop prospects. 

It will be seen, I think, from these statements that the crop 
condition is not favorable. The prospects are not good for a 
large crop, though everything is being done that can be done to 
secure one. Certainly, at this time everyone who has any inter- 
est not only in the prosecution of the war across the seas but in 
looking after the welfare of our own people here in the United 
States should carefully consider that we may do everything 
that we possibly can to insure as large a crop as can possibly be 
raised this year. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield. 

Mr. SNOOK. TI represent a district in Ohio something like 
hat which the gentleman represents in Iowa. purely agricul- 
tural, and I would like to ask him this question: Is it his idea 
that on the first draft that shall be made no farm laborers or 
farmers shall be drafted? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is not for me to say. The gentleman 
has heard on the floor and has read in the newspapers the state- 
ment that it will be necessary to make some exceptions with 
regard to agricultural help. 

P SNOOK. What is the gentleman’s idea with regard to 

Mr. TOWNER, Tt would hardly be proper for me to express 
in opinion now. That is a matter that has been left to the 
President. I might venture to say, however, that it would be a 
creat mistake, in my judgment, to take from the farms the small 
‘mount of help they now have. There can be no more important 
work than raising crops now. I have no disposition to criticize 
the President with regard to it, because I do not know what 
that attitude will be. But whatever is done should be done 
quickly, The farmers ought to know at once what they may 
expect. The planting and sowing time is passing, and will not 
come again this year. Of course I realize it can not be done 
until the bill finally becomes a law. But that will be within a 
ae pes I am trying to impress upon the Members of Congress 
. cam fake tance of the conditions that we have to meet, and 
al Heir attention to some of the problems that arise in the 

Inds of the farmers regarding existing conditions. Just a few 
days ago—— 

ny ate The time of the gentleman has expired. 
them taeaan 2 wg Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 

Mr ’ “ to [Mr. Lazaro]. 
war Gk an a a Chairman, the United States are now at 
tions of the world ey powerful, scientific, and efficient na- 
act teins whee t becomes the duty of all Americans to 
inane a a in harmony, to the end of organizing our 
mination ie , a way as to bring this war to a successful ter- 
this eat cad ——, as possible. In order to accomplish 
which require are rought face to face with great problems 

lulre cool men, deep thinkers, and courageous action 





to solw, , 
‘on oie herd must not lose patience with honest and sincere 
lems, We iffer with us in the plans of solution of these prob- 


the good aries assume that the aim of each and every one is 
head of the ee Our President, who is not only the 
and Navy. ha ‘ition but the Commander in Chief of our Army 
serve tandinee appealed to every American to speak, act, and 
will n r to meet our Nation’s supreme test. This appeal 


people. doubt meet with the hearty response of the American 





ee 


While it is true that the best guide for the present and the 
future is the experienee of the past, we must pot lose sight of 
the fact that conditions have changed; that this war is a war 
of science and machinery. The invention of the flying machine 
and the submarine and the other modern implements of war 
and the scientific methods in which the war is being carried 
on makes it absolutely necessary to have perfect organization 
and efficiency and trained men to meet like conditions on the 
enemy side. We must not rely altogether on what we have been 
told by 4th of July orators to win this war. It is best that 
we should realize from the first what we have and what we 
lack, so as to prepare thoroughly for success in the end. Our 
democracy is engaged in the business of preparing to uphold 
its ideals with arms. The soul of this process is willingness 
to eooperate; the first requisite is readiness to cast aside preju- 
diee, self interest, class interest, sectional interest, and every 
kind of crystallized demarcation, and merge into a voluntary 
whole. We must not try to ride hobbies on the horse of war. 

I have listened attentively to the discussions here, and have 
read with deep interest a great deal on the important questions 
now before us, and — am led to submit a few suggestions for 
consideration. 

All the military experts and men promiment in civil life agree 
that a well-organized and efficient Army: and Navy must have 
back of it the mobilization of all the resources of the country; 
and it becomes necessary for us to do important things that we 
have neglected in times of peace. All are agreed upon the 
proposition that the immediate need of our Nation to-day is our 
food supply, and especially for the present year. Not only that 
the demand here and abroad has increased tremendously, but 
as a result of bad seasons the food reserves of the world are 
low. There is no doubt that the acreage and production will 
be increased, and if men think and act wisely this problem will 
be solved satisfactorily. But it is not amiss to encourage our 
farmers to increase their food production so that they can live 
more at nome and at the same time be in position to supply 
the great demands to be made upon them by men engaged in 
other industries and by our military forces. 

There is no assignable limit to the vegetables, truck crops, 
fruits, and poultry products which the people of the country 
will produce if they ean get fair marketing, transportation 
facilities, and fair prices, and are not subjected to unfair gov- 
ernmental regulations. But how much this will benefit the 
cities will depend on the cities themselves to a large extent. 
They should know as much about their food supply as they do 
about their water supply, and its processes must be as pure and 
as uncontaminated. 

The farmers will need some financial assistance because of 
higher prices for seed and labor and the need of machine power 
to make up for lack of man power. The Federal Farm Loan 
Board can do a good deal to accomplish this. but some of the 
needs are sudden—short-time needs—and must be met by quick 
mobilization of money. Much new land will be worked if this 
is done in time. The factories work on a guaranteed basis, and 
it may become necessary to give the food makers the same as- 
surance. This Government must build or, at least, secure control 
of adequate cold storage for the perishable foodstuffs, like 
fruit, eggs, potatoes, and cabbage. It is the fall glut in those 
which makes their production kazardous to the farmers, and 
steps must be taken to obviate this danger. 

I believe, too, that our Government should and will rise to 
the importance of seeing that certain unscrupulous middle men 
and speculators, who take advantage of just such a situation as 
exists to-day to demand abnormal prices from the consumers 
for products which they have bought from the producers much 
cheaper, are dealt with with a rigid hand. 

I have heard a good deal since the war broke out about cut- 
ting down the cotton crop and increasing the food crop of the 
South. This is a question that should be dealt with very care- 
fully. Very few people seem to realize that cotton is a food 
and feed crop. Hf the South raises less than 12,000,000 bales 
of cotton in 1917 this Government will realize that a calamity 
has befallen it. We all know the necessity of the lint from the 
eotton for clothing and munitions, but few think about what a 
12,000,000-bale crop means in food and feed. Twelve million 
bales of cotton produces, after reserving seed for planting the 
next crop, 1,400,000,000 pounds of oil—more than twice the 
amount of creamery butter in the whole United States. Such a 
crop of cotton means in feed 3,800,000,000 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, which, pound for pound, has twice the food value of corn, 
and yet cottonseed meal sells, pound for pound, at about two-thirds 
the price of corn. Such a crop of cotton means 2,400,000,000 
pounds of hulls, which, pound for pound, have a feed value 
about equal to timothy hay, and yet hulls sell for about one- 
half the price of timothy hay. Holland, one of the greatest 
dairy countries in the world, encourages her people to churn 
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cottonseed oil and other vegetable oils in their milk, 


which 


produces palatable and wholesome margarine, from which she | 


furnishes ngland millions of pounds for food. 

But without curtailing too much the cotton crop, the South 
should plant more corn. The great sheet anchor of the United 
States against any real shortage of food is the corn crop. It 
makes most of our meat and, if absolutely necessary, it might 
make all our bread. 1 have often been told by old Confederate 
soldiers how they marched and fought in the Civil War on corn 
bread baked in camp, The farmers and millers of the country 
should prepare for an expansion of the corn-meal business. 

We should, too, at this time, popularize rice as an article of 
food in those sections where it has dropped backward somewhat 
in the last years. The consumption of rice has not increased 
with its production, and we Americans to-day actually use less 
per capita than our ancestors did long ago. Its general use will 
not only increase the acreage and production, but will mean the 
saving of millions of dollars to the consumers who are com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant prices for wheat bead. We must demon- 
strate to the people as soon as possible how to properly cook 
rice, not only in custards and desserts but as a bread. It will 
be remembered that in the Russo-Japanese War, in all of their 
great Campaigns, rice was one of the staple foods of the armies 
of Japan. I believe that its extensive use by our armies would 
be a big saving to the Government, and its transportation can be 
handled just as easily as flour. Like cotton, rice also furnishes 
some valuable by-products. Rice bran and rice polish are unex- 
celled as feeds for cattle and hogs. 

But further than the mere production, I believe that right now 
is the time to look into the conservation, preservation, and trans- 
portation of our foodstuff—even before it has been produced. 
What good will it do to encourage increased production of 
foodstuffs if, when the farmers’ products are ready for market, 
we are lacking in transportation facilities? We know that we 
will be short in tin and short of glass to preserve our food, and 
we should begin now to teach our people to save the supply that 
we have. We should teach our farmers the process of dehydra- 
tion, Which is so well understood and used in Europe. Then, too, 
we must realize that if we suffered from car shortage in times 
of peace, we are apt to suffer more in the months that are before 
us. I know from personal experience last year, when I waited 
for days for an empty car to ship some corn that I had for sale. 
And I know that this has been the experience throughout the 
country with all those who had anything to ship. When perish- 
able foods are ready, they must move at once if the people in 
the congested centers are to be relieved and the farmers are to 
receive a fair compensation for their labors. 

We must not only increase our railroad facilities and furnish 
‘ars to those who may need them and when they need them, but 
this is the time for our Government to correct a serious mistake 
made in the past; that is, improve our waterways and shipping 
facilities on them. Nature has given us the most magnificent 
system of waterways in the world, and we have done less as a 
nation to improve and use this system than any other nation 
in the world that assumes to be progressive. We must awaken 
to the importance of improving our waterways systematically, 
not only to accommodate our commerce, domestic and foreign, 
but for military purposes as well. 

I recently read from an article by Sir Edward Bruce Hamly, 
in his Operations of War, where he states the following: 

The means of supplying troops in the field is not restricted to roads 
and railways. Canals and navigable rivers, where their direction is 
suitable, form valuable lines of supply. They have, too, the great 
advantages over railways and even over roads that they are not vulner- 
able except only at canal locks, and these locks are usually further apart 
than vulnerable points on a railway. Anotber advantage may be claimed 
- for them in comparison with roads; they do not wear out, and though 

severe frosts, floods, and high winds may affect movement on them, 
progress on roads may be equally delayed by bad weather. 

I believe we should devote our immediate attention to this 
phase of preparedness. 

While we are doing all we can to hasten the building of our 
merchant Ships for the purpose of assisting our allies in carry- 
ing products from this country to Europe, we must not neglect 
the necessity of improving our coastwise and inland shipping. 
The withdrawal of too many vessels engaged in local traffic 
would cause more harm than good in the end. It would 
demoralize our transportation service, render it impossible to 
move our food and other crops as rapidly as they ought to be 
moved, and bring about a condition of congestion extremely 
injurious to the whole situation. The railroads have broken 
down several times because of congestion in the months passed, 
and the situation would be made far worse if the coastwise 
vessels which have transported so many tons throughout the 
country were taken away from our own needs‘at this time. The 
very large traffic, for instance, which now finds its way to New 
York from Pacific points by way of the Panama Canal, ‘the 
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Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic seaboard 
carried to a large extent by the r: lilway com; 
wise shipping were to be materially restricjod 
miles of railroads in the Southern States jo 
tion with Gulf shipping and the Atlantie ses) 
crippled by the excess burdens placed upon {| 
advisable to turn over our coastwise commerce 
and depend on them alone to carry our produ 
port. This change would tend to delay the » 
handling of our crops and products to the ere 
people here and to our allies abroad. 

The impossibility of getting transportation is . 
causes of high prices, and until something is do) 
our roads, our railroad facilities and our watery. 
tion, it matters not how much acreage is devote: + 
and how great the harvest may be, the producers 
to work at a disadvantage and the consumers 
pay high prices and suffer. 

This is a time, too, when our people should 
in all things. No one has any idea of the food 
country, and conservation of this is just as im) 
duction. The average man in Europe can liy 
average American throws in the garbage pail. b 
can and should be practiced by each individu: 
any further -urging from the Government, if wi 
having to resort to such laws as now operate i: 
homes of the families. 

‘Some have suggested closing the schools car] 
with a view of increasing the food production 
This is one idea, however, with which I can 
I feel sure that such a mistake will not be made. | 
was a time when the young boys and, girls should | 
to remain in school, it is now, I imagine ihis id 
the schools comes from Europe, where condition: 
There it became necessary for the entire male yj. 
military age to go to the front, which left the t 
great measure in the hands of the women ~~ ch | 

rally, the vacancies in the fields had to be fille: 
school, The future of this Republic depends on te 
our boys and girls are receiving to-day, and y 
many other sacrifices before we remove them from ¢! 
It has been shown by statistics that while crime ha 
among men of military age in Europe, as a result of 
has increased among the young men of school : Tl 


We 


t 


to 


to the fact that the fathers are at the front and thi hers 


are busy with other things, and the children are « 
This is another reason why we must keep t! 
school. 


I am glad to note that the boys of this country are to-day 


being encouraged to devote more time to the study of a 


and the girls are being better trained in home ecouomics. The 


success of Germany is due in a great measure to 1! 


they have encouraged scientific agriculture in the pas Prac: 
tical education and extension of vocational edtication to Te 
grown-ups as well as to the child must be eneouras V oul 


Government. The Department of Agriculture should ene 
the farmers of the South, who are rapidly giving up the: 
haphazard way of raising cattle and hogs, in adopting scent 
methods. Because of our mild winters and the presence of fee 


right at hand, these animals can be raised and marke ted nore 
cheaply in the South than in any other section, But in carry! 





out this work it is to be hoped that the Government will se! 
the most experienced and practical men to encourage a 
cate our people. 


In war matters the country looks to the art ul — 
sut vet he 


and % 


ment for leadership and results, and rightly so. 
States retain many of their powers, and by cooperation 


judicious use of them can greatly promote batlo) } aetion al 
supplement national achievement. That all of them are ee 
sirous of doing this is to be assumed, and I am sure (hat mate 
rial benefit will come out of cooperation between the Naver 
Government and the States. Let us hope that our State wine’ 


ties and local auhorities will cooperate and act ib | 
our National Government in solving the problems bece 
carry out our work scientifically, efficiently, os um et 
and that our people will heartily respond to the ci” 
constituted authorities along these lines. ik 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, f yield \ 
from Ohio [Mr. Gorvon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unhanin 
extend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpes 
an answer to the secretary of the Clevel: dos Real a 
in which he criticized my action upon the cons ij vee 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio a 
consent to extend his remarks in the Reeorp | 


» { Cli 


urmony wit 





an 


a 
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vod, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 


hears none. i 
“Mp GREENE of 
¢he ' me stat ad? 
; The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
reve] has 85 minutes remaining and the gentleman from 
asi uri [Mr, ALEXANDER] has 42. + 
“Wr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, of course, it is my wish 
“; we may get through before 5 o’elock and that the com- 
toe may ‘vise and report this bill for passage this evening, 
heat 3 vield 10 minutes te the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 


Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, how does 


LewRoor }. = z 

“\e LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to address myself 
eHeularls to some suggestions that have been made during 
, debate—that because of stock ownership by American citi- 


wong in some of the corporations owning these enemy ships, or 
hy reason of mortgage liens upon them, there would be an un- 
onstitutional taking of property. 

Now, the law is well settled that an enemy ship—a ship of 
enemy register, flying the enemy flag—is subject to capture, 
ond that, too, irrespective of whether it be in the ports of the 
oyntry seeking to capture or whether it be upon the high seas, 
With reference to the first proposition, as to any rights by 
reason of part ownership, I wish to read from Westlake on 
international law, page 147. I read: 

a ship sails under the enemy flag, the character which her owner 
or any of her part owners may have as individuals is immaterial. By 
accepting the flag they have placed themselves under its protection; if 
that fails them, she may be captured and will be condemned, and no 

which a friend may have in her will be saved. A mortgage or 

n on a Ship sailing under the enemy's flag, whether it arises by con- 

tract or by law as a factor’s lien—-unless it is a general law of the 

yercantile world, as that which gives the lien of freight—is treated as 
interest in the ship and is not saved from the condemnation, 

rhe rule just stated with regard to mortgages and liens applies in 

England and the United States to cargoes as well as to ships, on the 

ground, stated by Lord Stowell, that “ captors are supposed to 

their hands on the gross tangible property, on which there may be 

y just claims outstanding between other parties which can have no 

operation as to them.” 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
euestion ? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 


( 





i 


Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 
Mr. LITTLE. Suppose an American had a mortgage on a 


German ship. Would that rule still apply? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely; and it has been so decided by 
the Supreme Court in the case of the Hampton, in United States 
Reports, where it was decided that the mortgagee had no right 
or claim, 

Mr. GORDON, 
me for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT, Yes. 

Mr. GORDON, Can aliens, especially alien enemies, invoke 
any constitutional provision for the protection of their rights? 
Mr. LENROOT. No. But we were speaking of American 
ae owning stock or by mortgage, having an interest in 
enemy ships, 

Now, as to the question of the right of the United States to 
take over enemy ships, as proposed in this bill, as to that there 
ean be no question, with due respect to the opinion of my col- 
‘eague [Mr. Starrorp]. If I understood him correctly, he stated 
that that decision that so held was more than 100 years old, 
and that that doctrine had been modified since that time. 
aa wish to say that as late as the Spanish-American War the 
volted States Supreme Court, in case after case, reaffirmed that 
“octrine. In the Spanish-American War, as Mewbers will re- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 


- President McKinley, by proclamation, gave Spanish ships 
“0 days in which to load, unload, and leave ports before they 


Were subject to capture. There were many captures during the 


jpanish-American War by our fleet, and in a number of cases 
beet Stion of the lawfulness of the capture arose, and particu- 
Cue ee of the Buena Ventura, which will be found in 
every a of = seventy-fifth United States, page 384; and in 
right to ot those cases, as a matter of international law, the 
they ‘ana the enemy ship was sustained ; but in each case 
the cmueiahe to the proclamation of President McKinley to find 
larly they «: jo and in the case of the Buena Ventura particu- 
capture. it iat oe that if that ship was exempted from 
tea aa Preaae ye found in the interpretation of the proclams- 
tional law as McKinley, and not because of any interna- 
Now ‘it i Specting it. 

almost. the Cate oa ever since this Government was formed, 
Property ‘ited States has contended for the inviolability of 
* upon the high seas, contending that the property of 
sary on the sea should be as inviolable as that upon 
Hever has the United States been suceessful in secur- 


fhemy subjects « 
land, 
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ing the acceptance of that doctrine by other nations either by 
treaty or otherwise. 

It is true, as stated, that in The Hague Convention of 1907 
the provision that has been read was adopted as a part of that 
convention with reference to merchant ships being in the ports 
of an enemy and through force majeur not being able to depart. 
But as has also been stated, the United States never ratified 


that convention and never was a party to it, and that is not 
binding in any degree upon the United States. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


right there? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
to his colleague? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman deny that the repre- 
sentatives of our Government declined to sign that convention, 
because they considered its stipulations retrogressive and that 
they were less liberal than the practice that had prevailed since 
1854? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is absolutely true; but so did this Gov 
ernment decline to sign the treaty of Paris, because they d 
believe that the treaty of Paris went as far as it ought to go; 
and it was upon this very question, too, by the way, in the treaty 
of Paris, because that treaty did not secure the inviotability of 
ships upon the high seas. 

But because the United States wanted to go further does not 
mean that the United States, in the absence of international law, 
is bound by what was done at The Hague convention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but because the Government declined 
to adhere to those principles because they did not go far enough 
is no reason for saying that American international law contra- 
venes those principles. Now, I ask the gentleman whether he can 
eite an instance in the Spanish-American War or under inter- 
national law where the United States Government has contis- 
cated enemy vessels confined in ports, as we are attempting to 
do in this case? 

Mr. LENROOT. I was coming to a discussion of that proposi- 
tion if the gentleman had not asked me that question. I was 
stating, first, what international law was upon the subject. I 
stated what the policy of the United States had been, and I am 
frank to say I believe that should continue to be the policy of 
the United States. Sut every situation must depend upon the 
particular facts in that situation. Now, what is the situation 
that we have before us at the present time with reference to the 
taking over of these ships? I do not say for a moment that we 
ought not to compensate the owners of these ships. I do say 
the committee is right in not undertaking to provide for their 
compensation now. And let me give the reason why I think 
it should not be done. In the first place, it is a matter of grace 
with any nation, and not of international law, as to whether 
they will compensate or not. If they do compensate, there is an 
obligation of equitable fair Gealing upon the part of the owners 
of the ships as well as upon the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Now, we are informed with reference to many of 
these ships that they were damaged and disabled by their owners, 
many of them, for the very purpose of depriving the United 
States of the power of making use of them. Now, shall it be 
said, as a matter of justice and equity, that an enemy subject 
who is the owner of a ship, and who voluntarily disables the 
ship for the purpose of injuring the United States, shall have 
the same rules of equity applied to him as to compensation as 
one who, finding his ship in the harbor and unable to depart, 
leaves that ship to be taken over and paid for by the Govern- 
ment? I think not. 

Mr. SISSON. Then in addition to the statement made by 
the gentleman at this time we ought not to go into the question 
of payment, because in the settlement of the international dif- 
ferences and damages that may have been done American 
eitizens by the German Government those things would have 
to be considered at the same time. 


Does the gentleman from Wiscensin yield 


- 1 
ii hot 


to 


Mr. LENROOT. That is true. Then there is another con- 
sideration. When these ships are taken over they will be 
engaged in merchant transportation. They will be in every 


sense of the word, so far as what they do is concerned, mer- 


chant vessels. Now, Germany, under international law, if she 
would observe it, has certain obligations with reference to the 
capture or destruction of merchant vessels. Now, when we 


take these vessels over, if Germany sees fit, in violation of 
international law, to destroy one of these German vessels that 
we have taken over, is it not a question for serious consiceration 
at least, when this war is over, whether we should compensate 
a German subject for a vessel that has been unlawfully 
stroyed by his own government? [Applause. ] 

Secondly, supposing one of these vessels is captured on the 
high seas by the German Government, as she has a right to 


de- 
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capture them, and supposing when Germany captures them she 
turus the vessel over to its owners, shall the owners get the 
vessel and also get from the United States Government the value 
of the vessel? Perhaps so. I am not expressing any opinion 
about it. But certainly we ought not at this time to make any 
such provision as that. 

Something has been said about the treaty existing between 
this Gevernment and Germany. I do not know whether that 
section has ever been read into the Recorp, but I think it should 
be, with reference to the obligations contained in the treaty 
of 1799 between this country and Germany. I want to read 
article 12 of that treaty. 

Experience having proved that the principle adopted in the twelfth 
article of the treaty of 1785, according to which free ships make free 
goods, has not been sufficiently respected during the two last wars, and 
especially in that which still continues, the two contracting parties 
propose after the return of a general peace to agree, either separately 
between themselves or jointly with other powers alike interested, to 
concert with the great maritime powers of Europe such arrangements 
and such permanent principles as may serve to consolidate the liberty 
and the safety of the neutral navigation and commerce in future wars. 

Now, mark this: 

And if in the interval either of the contracting parties— 

And that interval has existed now for the past three years— 

And if in the interval either of the contracting parties should be 
engaged in a war to which the other should remain neutral, the ships 
of war and privateers of the belligerent power— 

In this case Germany— 
shall conduct themselves toward ports the merchant vessels of the neu- 
tral power— 

In this case the United States up to the declaration of war— 
as favorably as the course of the war then existing may permit, observ- 
ing the principles and rules of the law of nations generally acknowl- 
edged. 

That was the treaty between this country and Germany. Is 
there anyone who will say that that treaty has not been most 
openly, flagrantly, and deliberately violated by Germany? [Ap- 
plause.] And then, will anyone say that because there was also 
in another article of that treaty a provision that snemy subjects 
whose property is taken should be compensated, we shall be 
bound, but Germany shall not? Those are questions that ought 
not to be settled now in this bill. Those are questions that 
ought to come up and be settled when this war is over. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. LITTLE. Has there been any adjudication by the courts 
of the property rights of parties who took the ships after they 
were interned? 

Mr. LENROOT. These ships have never been interned in the 
sense the gentleman speaks of. A war vessel is interned in 
this sense, that when German ships have sought asylum here 
we have not permitted them to leave, but every one of these 
ships proposed to be taken by this bill was always at liberty to 
leave our ports at any time, from the day they sailed in there 
until the day that we declared a state of war to exist. We have 
done nothing to prevent their leaving until we took possession 
of them. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not care to dwell upon the fine distinc- 
tion in the words, but I mean after the ships have been put in 
the position in which they have been put, has there been any 
adjudication of any property rights that were claimed to arise 
after the war began, on the part of those who were in possession 
of the ships? 

Mr. LENROOT. Nothing more than the principle that was 
involved in the case of the Buena Ventura in the Spanish War, 
which case I cited a few minutes ago, That was a case where 
there was a Spanish ship loaded at some port in the South, 
which I think went to Norfolk. The owners of the ship had 
no knowledge of the existence of a declaration of war between 
Spain and this country. They had a clearance from American 
oliicers and yet they were captured, The same principle ex- 
actly applies to that capture which the court said was innocent 
in every respect as that which relates to a ship in the United 
States ports, but the court held that the capture was valid. 

Mr. LITTLE I did not make quite clear my question. Sup- 
pose TI undertook to buy one of these ships. Has there been 
any ndjudication of that right? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I think not. Now, I want to make one 
more reference—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was not the Buena Ventura captured on 
the high seas? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but the same principle applies as to the 
owners of a ship having no knowledge whatever of the existence 
of 2 declaration of war. The court in that case said that the 
owners were absolutely innocent, and they were in exactly the 
same position as far as principle is concerned as these vessels in 
the ports of the United States. Now, the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin cited the case of the United States againg: 
teenth of Wallace, to sustain his position th; 
must be made. I want to call attention to ¢), 
United States against Russell did not involve ; 
That was a taking over of an American ship flyin 
flag owned by loyal citizens, and there was no qu. 
of an enemy character of that ship. The on|\ 
whether they had a right to requisition the ship 


held that they did, and, of course, as 


in taking }) 


of American citizens for public use, held ths; 
m of an enen 
and this bill rests wholly upon the principle o{ 


must be made. There was no questic 


ship. 
Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman 
Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 
Mr. ELSTON. Has the gentleman 


yield? 


considered ¢ 


vessel bought under executory contract by an A; 
and American registry held in suspense, and the 
open since the Ist of January? My understanding woy 
an equitable title rests in the American citizen, jut 1) 


vides that the whole title may be taken by the 
whether Germany owns it in whole or in part. Dv 
man think that the bill protects sufficiently the Ai 


zen? 


Mr. LENROOT. Until the change of registry 
think as a legal proposition—I say nothing of tly 
right to take over depends on the registry at the t 


over. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 


Mr. Chairman 


[Mr. FESS |. 


I 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
gentleman from Massachusetts how many speeches he |, 


maining. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
and one other 


I have two 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman fro 
consin [Mr. LENroot] made two very important obs: 
two technical questions that grow out of this proposed 1 


tion, both of which should be kept in mind when the 


rvallots 


future adjustment is considered. I think these ought to 
phasized because they are largely the crux of the entire 
over the question of confiscation, if there is such a disput 


do not believe that there is anyone in the Congress 


ously questions the right under international law of the | 
States to take over these vessels. They are property of : 


of a foreign country which is at war 


with us. I can! 


stand upon what angle any discussion would be carricd 
the United States, which is now a belligerent country, 
take over the vessels in the ports that belong to its enemy. » 
right is certainly clear under international practices. Tle | 
section of the bill authorizes the President to do that 
if the bill would stop with that there might be some 4 
of the wisdom of the policy, but certainly none on tlie aut 


for that first section suggests that the United Si: 


[ 
i 


over title and possession and operate or lease or char 
equip these vessels. That indicates a right in 
nation, and that right is certainly well defined in interiaty 
law; but the second section suggests whether this | I 
fiscation or requisition. If the second section wer 
bill, we would jump to the conclusion that it prob: 


fiscation. The first section takes over both poss s i 


and makes no suggestion of future adjustment. 

section suggests that it is to be requisition, or a 
the grounds for it, since it there provides for a | 
essels. It does! 
just why that is done, but all of us understand that in © 
to be adjudicated on the question of value, this 
this provision shows clearly its intention not to | 


vey to ascertain the values of t” 2se v 


vantage of the owners of these vesse 


Is. We here und 


| 


| 
ny 


i¢ 


well 


ner 
LLit 


procure the facts by a jury properly appointed, and thus 


basis upon which any future adjudication that mich! 


quired, or seemed to be justified, might be had. 


is as far as the resolution ought to go. It leaves the oe . 


adjustment for a later date, to be 
events. 


determined b) 


In other words, the question as to whether it 
fiscation or requisition is not to be settled now. 
it ought to come up now. The question ought 
for later consideration, because as has been so ireq! 


we do not know all the elements th: 
is one of them: Members of the House seem to 


it may be invo 


German vessels in the American ports as interned 
is a common phrase that has crawled into tl 
not war yes 


that term is applied. The word “ internment 


loose phraseology. The vessels are 


common usage, but not international. 


Technical): 
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mploved when applied to merchant vessels. If it was a war 

“the internment is by order of the government in whose 
vt it lands and not by its own government. If a war vessel 
noe into a neutral port in time of war, it may coal and 

®4 hours, but after that it must go, and if it does not 
within the time allowed it must dismantle and remain until 
reap ig over. That is by order of the neutral government, 


the wal js : 
») this case our Government. The war vessel is in port be- 


f 
yesse 
ve 1 
po 
come 


remain 


veo the Government’s order “Go out now, or stay until the 
‘ ; of the war” was respected by the belligerent power. 


But that is not the case of these vessels now under considera- 
e yessels came here for refuge; they sought 


tion. Thes ) 1 an 
sevlum. Under international law no belligerent war vessel is 
normitted to enter neutral waters to capture enemy vessels. On 
‘ho high seas they were subject to capture. They sought neutral 


waters to avoid capture. They are now in our ports not 
heeqguse we would not allow them to leave, but because they 
forfeited protection against seizure the moment they went 
novond the neutral waters. In that case they would be cap- 
tured by the British or the French Government, and conse- 
; ently they chose to remain in safety at their option and not 
iecquse we forbade them to go. It is the case of an asylum 
rather than internment. That differentiation can not escape 
the discussion or consideration of the international question. 
These vessels are in American ports by their own choosing 
and not by our orders. 

Then there is another feature that must not be overlooked, 

| that is that these vessels remained in port up to the time 

when our country ceased to be neutral and became a belligerent, 
nd in that belligereney an enemy of the country whose citizens 
were the owners of the vessels. Prior to this date and while 
this country was extending the privilege of asylum to these 
vessels an attempt was made to destroy these vessels rather 
than run the risk to put to sea. 

When the chairman of the committee was opening the discus- 
sion of this resolution I asked him the question, in order to fix 
the principle, Can we assume that the attempt at destruction of 
these vessels in American ports by German officers was under 
the order of the German Government? That is a determinant 
to fix the status, whether the vessel is private or public. If we 
could assume that, then the destruction ordered by the German 
(iovernment makes those vessels public under the control of the 
German Government, and in that case we can confiscate them 
under any treaty now existing or under the principles of inter- 
iitional law. The only question that is in doubt in my mind 
is when they were destroyed, or when the attempt at destruction 
Was made upon them, whether we could assume that was by the 
order of the German Government. That question is one of 
doubt in my mind, and must be established by the facts which 
should surround the ease. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes, I will yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. I am informed by the gentleman from South 
Carolina | Mr, Stevenson] that after the merchant ships in the 
port at Charleston had been destroyed and their officers were 
arrested and charged with their destruction, those officers 
pleaded in their defense that they did what they did by order 
of the German Government. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have that inter- 
polation at this time, because that incidentally makes those ves- 
sels, Whether in ownership or not of the German Government, at 
feast under the control of the German Government, and conse- 
quently I think there is no doubt that our Government, an 
“iemy of the German Government, can confiscate these vessels 
coer ae ae violation of any international right at all. 
wp all bi : oo a matter of confiscation or requisit:on comes 
minut ee should be marshaled rather than allow a state- 

iicers to be conclusive. 
ty the ee That shows that those vessels are being used 

verman Government itself. 

= wire I think it could well be so regarded. 
raat vieaas “ZR of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 

= Ae I yield to my friend. 
anata cee of Minnesota. Could not the German Gov- 

exercise such a control over these ships as to order 


their beine diem: ne ; — 

priets being (dismantled or injured without exercising a_pro- 
. ‘ry interest in them—that is, without having title to them? 
wt. GORDON, Oh, no. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
fiseate ships and use 
fentleman from Ohio 
Standing, 


But any government can con- 
them for naval purposes at any time, the 
{Mr. Gorpon] to the contrary notwith- 
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Mr. FESS. That might be a strained interpretation of the 
international relationship that governs the question. But an 
attempted destruction of the vessels to avoid taking them over 
would justify their seizure by the Government and confisca- 
tion as well. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Every day we give orders to 
shipping, forbid ships from leaving our ports, we do not give 
clearance, and things of that kind, and in that way we exer- 
cise Government control. 

Mr. FESS. What I had to say on this question in regard to the 
control of the German Government in the attempt to destroy is 
not a matter of opinion simply, but it is a matter of adjudication 
by the courts of the United States. When certain cotton was 
captured in the Confederacy there was a question of doubt, as 
all of you remember, whether the cotton should be contiscated 
or requisitioned. This grew out of the fact of ownership, 
whether by loyal citizens or by citizens who were in the Con- 
federacy. Members will recall that the principle adopted was 
as follows: In order to adjudicate it ultimately -the 
would be taken over without pay, and then the question of con 
fiscation would be determined by the ownership later on, and 
in case after case—and this is the point that I desire to make— 
where the cotton was destroyed by the order of the Confed- 
eracy in order to prevent its falling into the hands of the Union 
forces, it was held by virtue of its destruction as being subject 


cotton 


to confiscation without any further adjudication or demand. 
In other words, cotton, even though it might be held by a 
citizen loyal to the Union, if it were destroyed by the Con- 
federacy the owner had no claim against the Government. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. Yes. I yield to my friend from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Is it not a fact that the names of a large 


number of these vessels appear upon the German Navy lists as 
auxiliary vessels of the German Navy, and is it not a fact that 
the officers are officers of the naval reserve? 

Mr. FESS. I thank my friend for that statement. because 
it calls up other features that I wanted to call attention to, 
and that is one of the phases of it. The other phase is that 
when we come to adjudicating these questions of value later on, 
the Government ownership, in the way of subsidy, in the way 
of imperial control by the German Government over its own 
shipping, even though it be owned by its own citizens, will go 
a great way in determining what we should do in the matter. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.'FESS. Yes. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would say that there are seven of those 
ships that our Government upon the facts disclosed recognized 
as a part of the German naval reserve, and they have already 
been taken over without any reference to this action, simply 
because they did belong to the German Navy. 

Mr. FESS. And the chairman ought to admit at once there 
would be no question as to our right as belligerents to deal with 
an enemy ship owned by the enemy—— 


o 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not think there is a question 
about it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mention has been made about the ship 
sunk at Charleston. I happened to be present at the trial of 
the men who sunk that ship. Their plea, as stated a while ago, 
was that they did it under orders of their Government; and fur- 
ther, that being on board a ship flying the German flag thes 
did it in German territory ; and that, having done it in German 
territory, they are not amenable to the laws of the United 
States; and further, that had they not done it they would 
have been guilty of treason and triable therefor when they got 


That is the plea they set up. 
That principle is pretty well recognized in inter- 
abundant evidence 


to Germany. 
Mr. FESS. 


his 


national law. There seems to justify 
Government in its action to take over these vessels lout 
committing itself beforehand to specific terms. 

Mr. GORDON. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that a great thany of these difficulties as to privately 
owned ships are cleared away by the mere statement, which 


every one of us knows to be a fact, that a state of war between 
the German Imperial Government and the Government of the 
United States places in a state of war each citizen and subject 
of Germany with each citizen and subject of the United States? 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman one 
question? Did these prisoners plead that they did that at the 
command of the German Government, or at the command of 
the German owners of the boats? 

Mr. STEVENSON. At the command of the German Gov 
ment; and the plea was overruled——— 

Mr. FESS. I can not yield any further—— 
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Mr. STEVENSON. But they were given the benefit, or, This is a war measure and warranted by the exic : 
rather, exculpated of being guilty of treason, because acting in | case; but, however grave the situation, shipping ths; ..,,,,., 
concert under the command of their superior officer was not a | ports in the Jegitimate prosecution of ocean trafic. cee 
conspiracy such as acting in concert by their own agreement. of individuals and companies, should not he am 

Mr. FESS. Just to recapitulate very briefly. Many ques- | rendering at the proper time just compensation +) on i 
tions that are in doubt must be adjusted later on. In the first | good name of our Republic demands that such » | ee 
place, just the force of the treaties now obtaining is not entirely | incorporated in the bill. ot 
clear, to say nothing about Germany’s conduct toward us in This should not be left to the uncertainties 
the light of past treaties. What those treaties are—there were | without a word indicating our disposition to tr 
three of them, and whether one is a supplement of the other or | fairly. 
one supersedes the other is not clear. Whether those parts in We have entered into this great conflict not on) 
the treaties of 1785 and 1799 not included in that of 1828 are | rights of American citizens have been outraged an 
void it is not certain. That will have to be adjudicated later on. | international laws disregarded in the most flagrant , 
Secondly, just the effect of war upon treaties that were not | also in the interest of world-wide humanity and 1); 
made with specifie reference to a state of war but to regulate | ment of despotic rule and the substitution therefoy , 
commercial rights is the question that must be adjudicated | government where the individual shall be known 
later on, and can not now be done. It is a question whether in | nized. Our policies with other nations have heen } ; 
the absence of provision otherwise a war does not abrogate | course such as to command the admiration of the w: ‘J 
treaty obligations, Another question is whether Germany has | peoples are looking to us for guidance. We can noi 
not by her conduct toward us repudiated the treaty obligations | misunderstood ; we can not afferd to proclaim to i} 
toward her. Still another question is whether these ships can | we are taking the property of individuals owing 4 
be considered under such ownership or contrel of the German | nation with whom we are at war without having 
Government that they might be called public ships. We do not | tion the just and equitable intention of rendering «1 < th 
know, although strong evidence points that way. If they | all equivalent therefor. 
were, confiscation is clear. Another question is whether in the I anticipate that when it is known to the German ( 
destruction of those vessels it was an act of the German Gov- | that we have seized the German ships now in our 
ernment because she feared they would be utilized in favor of | German Government in retaliation therefor micht { 
her enemy. Later on that must be considered and can not be | and think a sufficient precedent was established in g 
at this time adjudicated. There are so many questions that | them in seizing any ships or property belonging to tie | 
have come up that I am perfectly willing and shall freely vote | States or any citizens of the United States in their es 
to take these vessels, their title and possession, with the under- | Under these conditions at the termination of the war ; 
standing that the Government is to operate or lease them or | would be entered into between the United States and the G 
charter them and equip them, and then I hope that our Govern- | Government in which peace terms would be provided 
ment, following the second section here, will proceed upon the | the consideration of these terms the property of the G 
basis that all rights of all people and of all citizens, of what- | Government and individual citizens seized or taken over | 
ever nationality, will be regarded and respected, for our Gov- | the United States and, vice versa, any property of the United 
ernment is too big to do anything else. [Applause.] States or of its individual citizens taken over by the Ger 

We have every reason, it seems to me, to employ our right in | Government would have to be adjudicated ; and in this co 
the premise. I feel quite certain the President has the au-| tion it is reasonable to suppose that if there were anything 
thority to seize them without an act of Congress. However, I | like an equal division of claims of this character the United 
should prefer that our Government shall proceed upon the | States would say to Germany, “ You settle the claims with your 
higher plane of public announcement that in our dealings even | citizens and we will settle the claims of our citizens.” Then, ae- 
with an enemy and in time of war we will endeavor to secure | cording to this law, if this procedure were adopted, the citizens 
every right to all citizens, even though they are citizens of an | of the United States who have suffered the loss of property i 
enemy country. Germany would present their claims to the United States, and 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight | they would either be adjusted amicably or a suit in equity would 

: minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. McFappen]}. | be brought against the United States for settlement. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- It will be remembered in this connection that many old French 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss], | Claims under circumstances somewhat similar to this are siill 
who hive preceded me, I think have both raised a very impor- | pending settlement by the United States, and the experience of 
tant, if not the most important, issue here in connection with | Claimants with claims similar to these against the United States 
this bill. That is the question as to whether or not by the | has not been very satisfactory ; that is to say, these adjustments 
action of the German Government in ordering the crippling of | result in long and tedious litigation, and in many instances ha 
the machinery of these 91 boats in our ports the title to these | Dever been paid. 
vessels did not transfer to the German Government by this This is one reason why I think that the method of adj 
very act, and whether, if the German Government ordered the | in this law about to be enacted should be made perfe 
destruction of these boats, it might not be conclusive proof | in this respect. ; 
that the German Government itself did by this very action con- I believe that the exigencies of this case are such 
fiscate these boats from the private ownership. I really be- | are fully justified in taking over these enemy boats. 
lieve, then, that if they did that we are fully justified in confis- | these boats for the purpose of conveying food and su} 
eating these boats, as in so doing we would be taking the prop- | Our allies, who are fighting to raise the standard of I) 
erty of the German Government and not the property of pri- | 2nd civilization. We do not want to take them for 
vate owners or individuals. If, on the other hand, the real | are worth as property, as much as we need ships, but we wal’ 
ownership of these boats is not vested in the German Govern- | to help lift our allies out of.their bondage, and the seizure 
ment, I am interested just to the extent to see that confisca- | these ships at this time for these various purposes 
tion of private property is not had by this Government with- this. aie " 


out some basis of settlement being provided for eventually. I shall, therefore, vote for the passage of this bill, \ 
I do not say at this time, but eventually, but believe the law | @nticipation that if the act of the German Gover 
should be made very specific now; and in that connection I | ordering of the crippling of these boats is regarded | 
want to quote a statement which was made by the State De- | national law as confiscation by the German Governr om 
partment, with the authority of the President, on February 8, | Property of their own citizens, namely, these seize 0” 
1917, in which it stated: United States is fully justified in confiscating the! a 
not make any settlement therefor; but, on the ot!) 

it is finally determined that these boats are the property ©! 


that pron 


The Government of the United States will in no circumstances take 
advantage of a state of war to take possessicn of property to which ‘ oe = 4 Seal de amor 
‘nternational understandings and the recognized law of the land give | vidual citizens of Germany, after the war is ove! 


it ne just claim er tithe. It will serupulously respect all private rights | and full settlement will be provided for to the indivi: 
alike of its own citizens and the subjects of foreign States. This will thus remove any argument which mis 
Then I aiso want to quote from the President's message to! by the Government of Germany in persuading their peop 


this Congress on April 2, in which he said this: enmity against the United States by lene a Pm 
a Dy ions € , i Aause. | 
Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish object, seek- | 45 80 illegal act of international law le [APP = ti} 
ing nothing for ourselves but what we wish to share with all free Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my | 
peoples. we shall, 1 feel confident, conduct our operations as belliger- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back 01 ‘ 


ents without passion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the {DDN Chairman, | am 
principles of right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for. Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Of 


It will be all the-easier for us to conduct ourselves as belligerents | lawyer, and I do not pretend to having any know! ae 
in the high spirit of right and fairness because we act without animus. | national law or ordinary law, excepting the on us 





1a. 


conse Which my father taught me ib my early youth always 
9 “in mind was good law. The law of common sense 
ne to be fairly shown in what has been said before 
ittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which 
» be the leading minority member, and also before 
during the general debate that has been developed 
taken a common-sense action 
preparing and offering this bill, and I sincerely hope that 
» amendment Will be offered on the floor to change the same 
ae it is now presented. The bill is considerably different from 
i at which was originally brought to the committee's attention 
nd which it was proposed that we originally should present 
+) the House. There was some discussion in the committee 
« to the changes to be made. I had the privilege of offering 
an amendment. The committee cut the bill down consider- 
, from what was originally brought to its attention and 
vhich it was proposed that we originally should present to 
he House. There was some discussion in the committee as 
to the changes that were made, and, as before stated, I had 
ne privilege of offering an amendment which I hoped might 
yave been adopted, and I will refer to the amendment, but I 
shall not offer it on the floor. And I hope that if any amend- 
ents are offered they will not be adopted. 1 think we want to 
“ot this resolution enacted into law as soon as it possibly can be 
The amendment I offered was to provide, after the word 

2, line 20, the following: 


on page 2, 


« hear. 
sees tO 1 
thie Comn 
| happen t 
this House 


I believe that we have 


ro 
jere. 


ably 
} h 


done, 
“ egastwise,” 

Provided, That no vessel taken over as herein authorized shall be 
oerated in the coastwise trade of the United States after the termina- 

n of the existing war. 

The object of this proviso was to prevent permanent inter- 
ference with the shipping business of the coastwise trade. I 
know that IT am not in accord with the opinion of the gentle- 
wen who sit on the majority side of the House, but I have 
“1 in accord during my membership in this House 
with the Democratic Party in their action affecting the coast- 
wise trade of the United States. Year after year we on the 
Republican side of the House have endeavored to protect the 
oastwise trade, and our friends on the other side of the aisle 
ave made continued attacks upon it, and never until the elec- 
tion of 1912 were they allowed any opportunity to make any 
creat inroads on the question of interfering with the coast- 
wise trade. There was a proposition put into the Panama 
Canal act which I voted against on account of its having pro- 
visions for allowing the foreign-built vessels admitted to the 
(American registry under the Panama Canal act to enter the 
coastwise trade. But it was found no great number of vessels 
less than 5 years old that were built abroad were available to 
he admitted to American registry under that act, consequently 
that proposition fell by the wayside and an amendment was 
finally adopted that provided for foreign-built vessels of any 
age that should be admitted to American registry under the 
provisions of the canal act should have the privilege of enter- 
ing the coastwise trade. 

I simply want to hold up to the committee considering this 
resolution the fact that when the time comes, if it ever does 
come, as IT expect it will, if not in my lifetime in the lifetime 
of some others who have the same view that I have, that we 
should again obtain the control of both branches of the Con- 
stess and the Presidency the party now in the minority will 
eudeavor to put the vessels of the coastwise trade in possession 
of what they formerly had as a right for more than 100 years, 
and that right, in my judgment, never should have been inter- 
‘ered with, for the protection afforded to our coasts on the 
Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans in time of trouble would have been 
= the nature of a valuable volunteer coast guard by thus pro- 
ving at any time to have vessels commanded by American 
ihasters and owned by American citizens possessing the ex- 
clusive right to enjoy the privilege of the coastwise trade, rather 
vc to have vessels commanded by officers owing allegiance 
® a foreign flag, and who have been educated and trained 
under foreign influences, to have the privileges which are now 
oon under existing laws and grants of authority afforded 

Mets resident in his discretion. 
their arte eee do not admit vessels of other nations to 
thetr oe ol allow the vessels of other nations to enter into 
eee on W me trade, especially if they have any protective 
wisi 3 nse ves. I have always been opposed to that, and I 
‘si it distinctly understood here that I am opposed to the 
ballt ue he go ip our coastwise trade, which has been 
at all at oo ae so many years of effort. But I do not feel 
hope no ee et offer an amendment on the floor now, and 1 
acainet 4 40 om offer an amendment like it. I would vote 
the propositi« hapten upon this floor, for the reason that I believe 
clearly ee Whick has been brought in here has been so 

y mace out and is so clearly understood that it should be 


never het 
l 
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enacted without delay. It has been demonstrated beyond ques 
tion in this debate that we are acting simply under the authority 
of the law, and it does not seem to me that any sound argument 
has been brought to bear on the action we are proposing to take. 
I believe we are authorized to take that action, and I am in full 
accord with it. I hope the bili will pass as it is now presented. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ask that the Clerk 


Chairman, I 


The Clerk will read the joint resolution 


Resolved, ete., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
take over to the United States the immediate pessession and title of 
any vessel within the jurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone 
and all territories and insular possessions of the United States, except 
the American Virgin Islands, which at the time of coming into such 
jurisdiction was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen 
or subject of any nation with which the United States may be at war 
when such vessel shall be taken, or was flying the flag of or was under 
the registry of any such nation or any political subdivision or muniei 
pality thereof; and, through the United States Shipping Board, or any 
department or agency of the Government. to operate, lease, charter, 
and equip such vessel in any service of the United States or in an 
commerce, foreign or coastwise 

Mr. MONDELL and Mr. BORLAND rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming rose first 
and will be recognized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I did not have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the part of the general debate that had refer 
ence to the bill, and therefore possibly the questions L shall ask 
have already been answered. 

I should like to call the attention of the chairman of the com 
mittee to the following words: 

Which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction were owned 
whole or in part by any corporation, cilizen, or subject of any 
with which the United States may be at war when such vessel 
taken. 

I assume the purpose of the bill is to take over the vessels 
which were interned in our harbors at the beginning of the war 
which were flying the German flag or the Austrian flag and were 
under German or Austrian registry. But the words that I have 
just read would seem to authorize the taking of a ship flying 
any flag or having any registry, if, as a matter of fact, it was 
owned in part, ever so small a part, by any corporation, citizen, 
or subject of a nation with which the United States is at war. 
Is it the intent of the framers of the bill to authorize the taking 
over of a ship flying the American flag or the British flag or the 
French flag or the Norwegian flag where it develops that some 
German subject had a small interest in the vessel, either as 
individual or as an owner of stock in a corporation? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. All the questions involved have been 
thrashed out in committee, but the purpose of this biil cirectly 
is to take over German ships. While it is broad enough to take 
over the Austrian ships, should we become involved in war with 
Austria, it would not authorize the President to take over 
trian ships at this time, because we are not in a state 
with Austria. 

Mr. MONDELL. My inquiry is this: Is not the bill 
enough to authorize the taking over of a ship flying the 
ican flag? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. MONDELL. Or the French flag or the British tlag’? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. It is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not? It authorizes the taking 
of any vessel owned in whole or in part by any corporation, 
citizen, or subject of any nation with which the United States 
may be at war when the vessel shall be taken. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. Are at war 
England? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly not; but it may be possible—I 
do not know as a matter of fact whether it is so or not—but 
it-may be possible that there are American ships, French ships, 
Norwegian ships, bearing those flags and carrying those regis 
tries in which some German subject may have a small in- 
terest, either as an individual or as a stockholder. The lan- 
guage I have just read would authorize, as LI understand it, 
the taking over of any vessel flying any flag, bearing any reg 
istry, Which was owned in ever so small a part by a citizen or 
a subject of Germany. Js that what was intended? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If it was under German registry or 
der the German flag, why should we not take it over? 

Mr. MONDELL. But that is not what I am talking 
The gentleman has evidently not read his bill or does net un- 
derstand if. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 1 
think I understand it. 
derstand if. 
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nation 
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certainly have d 
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Mr. MONDELL. T e bill does not provide that the President if ao 
| down: to a practical question; and, as my collea), : i 


may take over a ship partly owned by a German and carrying 
German registry and flying the German flag. If it did, then 
inv inquiry would have no point. But it provides that he may 
take over any ship owned in any part by any subject of Germany. 
It also provides later for the taking over of a ship flying the 
German flag and bearing German registry. 

But the first part of the paragraph, the words I have read, 
either mean that the President can take over any ship, carrying 
any flag; having any registry, owned in any part by any subject 
of the German Empire, or they do not mean anything. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Iam sorry I can not agree with the gen- 
tleman’s construction. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will explain wherein I am 
wrong- — 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I will just read the language: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to take over to 
the United States the immediate possession and title of any vessel 
within the jurisdiction thereof * * *® which, at the time of coming 
into such jurisdiction, was owned in whole or in part by any corpora- 
aa, — or subject of any nation with which the United States may 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Not a Frenehman, not an Englishman. 
There is only one nation with which we are at war. 

Mr. MONDELI But, if the gentleman will allow me, there 
may be ships bearing the American flag, sailing under American 
registry, owned in. small part by a German citizen or owned by. 
a corporation some of the stock of which is in the hands of a 
German subject. Under the language of the bill which the gen- 
tleman has just read such a ship could certainly be taken over, 
because the bill does not confine its operations to ships having 
German registry carrying the German flag. The bill provides 
for the taking over of twe entirely distinct classes of ships: First, 
ships having German registry bearing the German flag. Those 
are the interned ships. But in addition thereto any ship bear- 
ing any flag, having any registry, if it is owned in the most 
infinitesimal part by any subject of the German Hmpire. The 
gentleman asks me if we are at war with this, that, or the 
other country ether than Germany. Of course we are not; but 
when you previde for the taking over of a ship which may bear 
the French or English or other flag, if a citizen or subject of Ger- 
muny has any interest in it whatever, you are taking a step that 
under other conditions might lead to war. 

Mr. BORLANI). Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. FI ask unanimous consent to preceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman overlooks two very material 
points. 

Mr. MONDELL, I will be very glad to have the gentleman 
enlighten me. 

Mr. BORLAND. The first is that the bill provides that the 
President is hereby “ authorized” to take over; he is not di- 
rected or required to take over 

Mr. MONDELL. I take it that the gentleman from Missouri 
would not want to vote for a bill that clearly and definitely 
and beyond all question authorized the President to take over 
American ships, even though it were only permissive in its 
terms. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; but I want to call attention te the 
second point which the gentleman overlooks. 

Mr. MONDELIL. A great many crimes have been committed 
under mere permission. 

Mr. BORLAND. The President ought to be authorized to 
tuke over sueh a ship, even though net under German registry 
or the German flag, if it is in fact whelly owned by German 
citizens. 

Mr. MONDELL. Wholly; perhaps se, though I am not sure 
of that; but this says-in “ whole or in part.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Whol!y or chiefly. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the information I have been seek- 
ing, and which the chairman of the committee did not give: 
Ts that what the committee intended to do? If so, should it 
be done? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is my constructien of it. And if the 
Germans, for any purpose of their own, are sailing ships under 
some other flag, these ships ought to be liable to seizure te the 
same extent as German ships flying the German flag. 

Mr. MONDELL. But there have been no ships interned except 
the ships carrying the German flag. 
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Mr. BORLAND. That is where the gentle: 


souri [Mr. ALEXANDER] says, there are no s))i\ , 
eontemplation of this law, except German ships. 
gentleman is arguing a purely technical lecal pic) 
the President should have the power and show\! 
to take over certain ships, even though they be 
under the German flag. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what I want to know 
was the intent of the framers of the bill to give | 
authority to take over an American ship, a [rer 
Scandinavian ship bearing the flag and the revi. 
those countries if he discovered that a dollar's 
stock or bonds of such ship or any interest in i 
by a German citizen. If that is the intent, I do y 
I shali quarrel with it, but why has no one discussed oy de feyyjai 
so unusual and, as I see it, so questionable a procedure? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is a purely technical co 
it. The chances are, as the gentleman knows, th; 
dent will not take over any such ships, but he oul 
thorized to take over a ship, even though it may no 
eally under German registry, if, in fact, it is owned Ce 
subjeets. 

Mr: SISSON. Will the gentleman yield for a mom 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. It seems to me that the question the gent 
raises is perhaps answered by the words in line & pac 
Which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction wa 

whole or in part. 


Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but that does not explain it. 

Mr. SISSON. One moment. If it is a vessel of the United 
States Government, it is always within our jurisdic The 
United States Government controls absolutely all vess: 
own registry. Now, if it is a German ship, although wholly 
owned by American citizens, but registered as a German vessel, 
operating under the German law, coming into one of our ports 
it might be seized under this bill; but if a German subject owns 
stock in one of our shipping corporations, I do not believe u 
the fact of his being a stockholder in the corporation or in a 
single ship would subject that ship to be taken under this 
language, because that would always be subject to the laws 
of the United States anyway, because it would hav 
within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. MONDELL. But if the gentleman will allow m ; 
to: me the language of the act ought to be so clear that there 
would be no misunderstanding. If that is the intent, an 
is. decided that is a wise thing to do, I shall have no quarrel 
with it; but clearly the language I have read would authorize 
the taking over of a ship carrying any flag, under any registry, 
if German subjects were interested in any way in the s 


I 


if they owned any part of it, either as individuals or as members 
of a. corporation. 

Now, that involves an entirely different principle from that 
involved in the taking over of a ship flyimg an enemy flag au! 
under enemy registry, particularly ships that are, some of Them 


at least, listed as German naval. auxillaries. All! tliat ! 
done legitimately as a war measure. Some may urge that: 
property of an aliem enemy may be seized, houses, |:is, 1 

im bank, er persenal property, including interests | pol 
tions; hewever that may be viewed as a legal proposilion We 
are not propesing to do it, but in this bill you autho pro. 
cedure quite as extraordinary as it would be to author 
taking over any banking or industrial enterprise owed |) | 
so small a part by a German citizen or subject. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out | 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the commit 
question bearing on the same subject matter that las 
brought to his attention by the gentleman from Wyouins |: 
Monpetn). The question is, Why has there bee! 4 
ef ownership and registry? Why has not the gentieman jor 
the registry and the ownership? ie 

I have @ special case in mind the difficulty of wii) 
be remedied if the suggestion of the gentleman fro \\: 
were adopted. He has shown that you may take : 
under British or Freneh registry in which a very ss"! 
is owned by German citizens. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman know 0! 
of that sort? ip Ms 

Mr. ELSTON. I can easily imagine a case of {hit 60" 

Mr: ALEXANDER. Why should you go into hb 
eases? 

Mr. BESTON. There is a case fT have in mind, 2! 
know but that the sitwation might appeal to the gen 
have no doubt of his disposition to be fair 9 
There is an actual case on the Pacific coast where | 
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esis 
itizen purchased & German sailing bark. The purchase 
oro de four or five months ago. The transaction was execu- 
in the fact that American registry was not granted 
the fact that there was probability at the time of 
perween the German Government and our own. 
The purchase price was deposited in escrow and the equitable 
ownership vested in the American citizen. This is a case 
which 1 think should be considered in this discussion. ! 
“Vp, ALEXANDER. I am trank to say that the committee 
} not consider every possibility ; but this bill makes it per- 


ae with the President; he may take over the vessels or he 


was Mm 
tory only 

in view of 
ficulties 


not, If there are any such eases as the gentleman 
-vines, I suppose the President will waive the equities in the 
. Nae, bs : . . : 
rorest of American citizens. 


\lr, ELSTON. That is all the interest I have in it. I be- 

ve the committee should protect the rights of American citi- 
I am not assuming that the gentleman is going to disre- 
rd them. 

“Mr, MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr, MONDELL. I want to make this suggestion: That if 
the intent of this bill is simply to take over the ships that were 
fying the German flag and under the German register, partly 
or wholly owned by Germans, that can easily be necomplished 
hy striking out the word “or,” in line 14, and inserting the 
vord “and.” 

Mr. ELSTON. That is the suggestion I am making to the 

irman of the committee. Why not strike out the word “ or” 
nd insert the word “and” and combine the ownership and 
cistry ? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Because it is wholly unnecessary. Our 
purpose is to pass this bill this evening that it may become a 
law at once. I think it is of paramount importance that we 
hould get possession of these ships and not split hairs about 
imaginary cases that may arise in the future. We give the 
President permission to take these vessels, and he may or may 

t take them over, and we give him the implied power to con- 
siler the equities of such cases as the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. ELSTON. I am just as anxious to have this bill passed 
s soon as possible as is the gentleman from Missouri. I am 
ierely suggesting possible hardships under its execution. I 
certainly intend to vote for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I did not have the opportunity to speak in general 


eve 


ens. 


debate, or, at least, I surrendered the reservation of time that 
Thad. I want to say that I trust there will be no demand 
to amend this bill in regard to the taking possession of the 
For my own part, I think that we could well provide 
in the bill for the payment of any possible interest that an 
American citizen has in the ships, and so provide at the time. 
But I want to clear up, if I may, in the mind of my friend 
from Wisconsin, who is unquestionably right on the broad prin- 
ciple of international law, the legal aspect of this situation 
li us act of Congress. It would be utterly impossible for us 
‘0 provide in this kind of a measure for the compensation to 
‘lien enemies. Ali we couid do would be to announce a policy 
or make a recitation of future intention, which is sometimes a 
dangerous thing to do. 

[ take it that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SrarForp] 
does hot simply want that, but he will recognize instantly him- 
self how impossible it is from a legal standpoint to safeguard 
at on of an alien enemy. Assuming, as I know he does, 
mat we have an indisputable right to seize these ships, and 
,. is our duty under the circumstances to do so, the ques- 
ton of the future compensation to a possible alien owner must 
ve left to the future policy of the Government. 
vided in section 8 of the original bill that an American citizen 


should have the right of action against his owa Government 
‘or eompensation, 


Vesseis 


It was pro- 


eae That is a matter of grace, because under 
a a t ee of law a sovereignty can not be stied without its 
submitted . re T have never seen a case where sovereignty 
npossible to in Sued by a friend, even an alien friend. It is 
1 a. imagine a case where an alien enemy would have 

ent to go into the courts of the country during the eon- 


tinus 


ance of a war. 


| 
| 
be mathe gentleman really expect that some provision might | 
The nin ing these alien enemies a legal right at this time? 
tort, f® Provision will be a mere declaration of future in- | 
“huons, which, as I say 
“ases dangerous. F 
_ Mr. STAFFORD. 
‘SUNS Statutes forei 


would not only be futile, but in some 


Is the gentleman aware that under ex- 
ernment in the ¢ shers may present claims against the Gov- 
are granted ‘ey 4 ourt of Claims if the same reciprocal rights | 
Mr. BORT ) Citizens of our country in other countries? 
‘BORLAND, T have no doubt there are such eases. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It is the law: it is not a matter of cases. 


Mr. GORDON. But there is no taw authorizing an alien 
enemy to sue in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; and there never was. I think the 
gentleman from Ohio is unquestionably right. These claims 


must be left to the adjudication of the peace commission upon 
the conclusion of peace, and it is impossible to exclude at that 
time the question of our reciprocal rights against the Govern- 
ment of that particular subject who claims that we have in- 
jured it. It may turn out that we shall insist upon Germany 
paying the claims of her own citizens. There have been three 
eases in this country where the United States has assumed as 
a matter of treaty the payment of spoliation claims to its own 
citizens. First, there was the French spolintion claims; second, 
the Spanish spoliation claims; and, third, the Mexican. It 
may easily happen, and I think will happen, that we shall in- 
sist upon Germany treating solely with her own citizens with 
regard to any spoliation claims. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. I move to strike out, in line 11, page 1, the word “or” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ and.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, strike out the word “or” and insert in leu thereof 


the word ‘‘ and,” so that it will read: “ when such vessel shall be taken 


and was flying the flag, ete. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard upon 
this for just a moment. ‘The bill as it stands would very clearly 
authorize the taking over of a ship carrying any flag under at 
registry if it was owned in part by a German subject. 
that is not the intent of the framers of the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


ry 
Evident!) 


Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman think that that 
ought to be the construction and ought to be the law? 

Mr. MONDELL. That has not been my thought. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman says this very clearly does 


it. Does that not consummate the gentleman's thought? 
Mr. MONDELL. I can think of no argument for going into 
an elaborate examination of the ownershsip of all of the 


ships and shipping companies and privately oWned ships of the 


steam 


world in order to discover whether some one of them may be 
owned in a very small part by some German subject. What we 
are proposing to do is to take over some interned ships, and it 


the resolution be amended as I suggest, it will give full authority 
to do that thing. 

Mr. ELSTON. Would it possibly cloud the title by having a 
possible execution of this privilege in the President impendin: 
over the title of every vessel under American registry. French 
registry, or British registry in which a German Thats 
have any interest? 

There would be suspended over such vessels 


citizen 


the possibili 


lity 
that the President under the athority of this act micht forfeit 
the title to the Government of the United States. If the gentle 
man will permit, I can not conceive of any instance in which the 
United States Government would desire to take over uny vessel 
partly owned by a German citizen, but sailing under either 
Ameriean, French, or British registry. There are very cogent 
reasons why German ownership in whole or in part should be 
joined to German registry before confiscation is permitted. In 


an actual case on the Pacifie coast the equitable and legal owne: 
ship passed many months ago to an Aimerican citizen, and 
only thing remaining is the change from German to American 
registry. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if there is any 
we should authorize the President to take over ships bearing the 
flag and having the registry of nations with which we are at 
peace, that is an important matter that should be considered and 
discussed, and it has not been considered and discussed in eon- 
nection with this legislation, and my purpose is simply to amend 
the bill so that it will authorize what its authors intended to 
accomplish, as I understand it—that is. to take over these in- 
terned ships, ships owned wholly or in part by Germans, car- 
rying the German flag and under German registry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. 
ayes 13, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the joint resolution. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the joint resolution to the House 
with the recommendation that the same do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Booner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration Senate joint resolu- 
tion 42 and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House without amendment and with the recommendation that 
the joint resolution do pass. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the joint resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

‘he joint resolution was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that those who spoke on the bill may have leave to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who spoke on Senate joint 
resolution 42 have leave to revise and extend their remarks. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none; 


and, without objection, Hause joint resolution 62 of similar 
tenor will lie on the table, 
There was no objection. 
REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
reprint of the bill H. R. 4125. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Caroiina asks 
unanimous consent for a reprint of the bill the title of which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R, 4125) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging agricuiture and regulating the marketing and 
distribution of foods and other necessaries of life. 

" The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman mean by a reprint? 

Mr. LEVER. I understand through the clerks of my com- 
mittee that the document room has exhausted the supply of 
these bills that have been printed. I have not looked into the 
matter personally, but I understand that the number allowed 
are exhausted and Members can not get copies of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know just what this reprint will be 

Mr. LEVER. Ido not myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 





[After a pause.] The 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

3y unanimous consent, Mi. RopENBERG was granted leave of 
absence indefinitely on account of sickness in his family. 
“ OWERA.” 


STEAM YACHT 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill S. 1845, the bill I mentioned this 
morning, to allow Senator Gerry to turn over to the department 
during the war his boat. 

The SPEAKER. [s it a House bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pap- 
eeTT] asks unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8S. 1845) to authorize Peter Gor_er Gerry to enter into a con- 
tract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the United States 
for the use of the steam yacht Ovwera. 


Be it enacted, etc., That Peter GorLet Gerry, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Rhode Island, having offered to the Govern- 
ment for the period of the war the use of his yacht hereinafter named, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to enter into a contract or agreement 
with the Secretary of the Nayy, in behalf of the United States, for the 
use by the United States of the steam yacht Owera, owned by the 
said Senator, for such period as may be mutually agreeable to the 
parties to the contract or agreement herein authorized. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of sections 114 and 115 of the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the penal laws of the United States,” and any other laws or parts of 
laws inconsistent herewith, be, and they are hereby, declared inappli- 
cable to the said Perer Gorter Gerry and the Secretary of the avy, 
or such other officer or officers of the United States as shall, on behalf 
of the Secretary of the Navy, enter into the aforesaid contract or 
agresment for the purposes and to the extent set forth in section 1 
hereort, 


The SPKAKUR. Is there objection? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to 0), 
ask the gentleman a question. I notice jp ¢) 
Secretary of the Navy, in the report accom 
that he states it is not his policy to accept shi). 
to the Government unless it is with the authori; 
I wish to inquire whether the committee |) pad 
suggestion of the Secretary of making a gen 

for him to accept these vessels rather than si; 
instances, as ‘is provided in the bill under cy 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state that I can not 
before the committee. I have personally 
consideration to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Secretary directs at: 
that there are many instances of private perso: 
their vessels free to the Government, but he «: 
ranted in accepting them without authority of ¢ 
should not the House favor such a polic: 
just one bill for special distinction? 

Mr. PADGETT. When it was offered 
my attention, as I stated, I had been thinking o 
bill along that line. Butt this is offered, 
they said it would be useful. 


and th 
I see no objecti: 


the authority. Other persons can trade with the Gov 
because they are not prohibited. But a Mein vf Cong 
without the authority of the House or Senate 


into any agreement for trade, because 
This is simply to remove the objection of t! 
bid him, notwithstanding the statute, to make | 

Mr. STAFFORD. We all agree that the G 
need of ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; very much. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose we all further 
Government should accept the ships of all 
United States Senators or private individuals. Il 
a declaration of the Secretary of the Navy sa: 
not accept them without authorization of Congress ; 
should we not have a general law rather than su r 
bill as is under ccnsideration? 

Mr. PADGETT. As I was saying, I was thinking of | 
ing and introducing a bill of that kind, but so 
been done, 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, 
reports that Senator Gerry is the owner of a 
is the Navy Department can not accept as a ¢ 
ernment any property of considerable value with 

Mr. PADGETT. Where is that? 

Mr. MANN. I am reading from the report of t! 

What about the charge? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is free. There is no charge or | 
sation at all to be paid. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing in this bill to tha 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the proposition that he imackes to le 
Government, and the Secretary in his letter states if Is Wilh 
out charge or compensation. 

Mr. MANN. But the report of the committee shows that | 
department declined to accept the free gift to the Goyer 
and therefore it is necessary to enter into a contract. 
implies that there is to be a contract for a consideration. | 

Mr. PADGETT. No. The Secretary in his letter stated 
it is without charge or compensation. 

Mr. MANN. But the Secretary states he wants auth 
enter into a contract because he does not accept free 5! 
Mr. PADGETT. There is the general law, you W! 

ber—— 

Mr. MANN. I know the general law forbids a 
Congress making a contract. 


Men bet 


Mr. PADGETT. I understand, and the general !8 
bids the Government to accept gifts also. is 
Mr. NORTON. What would be the compensation 1b tice 


was destroyed during the war? ; 
Mr. PADGETT. None whatever, as I understane. sit 
Mr. NORTON. in tl 


There is nothing to indicate iat 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. PADCETT. 
just to turn it over to the-Government and let 
out any liability or any compensation. 


That will be in the contract He proposes 


tore this as n 
Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman considers '™ 
emergency matter. tne very It 


Qpe- 


Mr. PADGETT. The Government is needing s!''1* the $ 
Mr. MANN. That being the case, why is not what | ster 
retary refers to an emergency matter? The Secreta 


fe cial essels 
says that while the department is very much in “<5 the 
and desires to accept vessels they can not do 50 een matte? 


consent of Congress. Why is not that an emergency ™ 


just as much as for one vessel? 





p17. 


ve PADGETT. I was stating to the gentleman that I was 
oking of preparing a bill and bringing it before the House, 
ae MANN. Thinking about it is very slow if it is an emer- 
<< This bill was reported to the House two weeks 


een 


ey matter. 


PADGETT. Yes. I have several other matters here 
| needed—— 
MANN. But the gentleman is only thinking now of 
hill on a real emergency matter. 
PADGETT. I have been preparing a good many others 
e on the calendar. 
“MANN, On the calendar? 
PADGETT. Yes. I have been holding hearings every 

- and we have been considering bills and reporting them. 

\ir MANN. I think it would probably expedite the gentle- 
wan thinking about the general subject if we do not pass this 

7 at this moment. 

Mr, PADGETT. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

is MANN. Then I am not sure whether this has met the 

aseinia of the Democratic caucus. [Laughter.] We were 

‘| this morning by gentlemen on the other side that the 
could not pass anything because the Democratic caucus 

i so decided. The Democratic caucus runs the Congress. I 
think the gentleman ought to go and get the approval of the 
Democratic caucus. 

Mr. PADGETT. I appreciate the gentleman’s humor. 
'Loughter.} But on the merits of this matter I think we 
ought to pass this bill, and I hope there will be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

\r, MANN. For the present I object. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


ar 


House 


Mr. ALEXANDER, 
vw adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 45 
iinutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
i 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 


av S 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

i. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of legislation to amend section 1570 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (H. Doc. No. 122); to 
ihe Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation transferring the vessels of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Commerce Department, to the jurisdiction 
of the Navy Department in time of war (H. Doc. No. 123); to 
ihe Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and or- 
dered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill to authorize additional pay for enlisted 
men detained beyond the expiration of their terms of enlist- 
lent (H. Doe, No. 124); te the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill to authorize the designation by the 
President of six officers of the Navy for the command of fleets 
or subdivisions thereof with the rank of admiral and vice ad- 
luiral, and for other purposes (H. Doe. No. 125); to the Com- 
hittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

0. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a provision of legislation authorizing the 
President to drop frem the rolls of the Navy or Marine Corps 
_ officer under certain conditions (H. Doc. No. 126); to the 
vmmittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

%. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft, of a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to determine where and when there are no public quarters 
‘vailable for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps (H. Doe. 


i )}; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
TINted, 


7A 


uniel letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
lt ative «raft of a bill to provide for the disposition of the 
‘ects of deceased persons in the naval service (H. Doc. No. | 


ae the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 

maaie i from the Secretary of | the Navy, transmitting 

of the Pa of a bill for the relief of certain enlisted men 

on Clair , ed States Navy (H. Doc. No. 129) ; to the Committee 
. ' a and ordered to be printed. 

hatin Renae trom the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
, rom the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 
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ination and survey of Olympia Harbor, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 
130) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War submitting 
an estimate of appropriation required for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, for disposition of remains of officers, 
soldiers, and civilian employees (H. Doe. No. 131); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BI 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEVER, from the Committee 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 44), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


LS AND 


on Agriculture, to which 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 5 of Rule XNITI, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 4229) to prohibit the use ot 
stop-watch or timing devices or systems in the Vostal Service 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 4230) for the 
officers of the National Guard; to the Committee on 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4231) providing that the pay of officer 
enlisted men of the National Guard, while in the United 
service, shall be the same as officers and men in the 
Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. PARK: A bill (HL. R. 4232) extending 
time for the construction of a bridge Ilint 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 4232) to further untion 
eurity and defense by increasing food production; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

sy Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: Joint resolution (HH. J. Res. 
82) to state the rights of nations and to lay the foundations 
for the establishment of a court of nations, a congress of na 
tions, an international army and navy, and for 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


relief of 


aabens : 
lilitary 


the 


nLCross River: 


1 


other purpose 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under Glause 1 of Rule XNIT, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill CH. RR. 4234) granting a pension t 
George 8S. Frankenfield; to the Committee on 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill CH. R. 4235) granting : 
pension to Henry Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious 

sy Mr. RUSSELL: A bill CH. R. 4256) to carry out the fi 
ings of the Court of Claims in case of Wiley S. Holland; to 
Committee on War Claims, 

sy Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill CH. R. for the 
relief of Alexander W. Hoffman; to the Committee on Claim 

tv Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill CH. R. 4238) for the relief of A. E 
Kuester; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 4259) 
Jaines Delano, and for other purposes; to 
the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4240) for the relief of Alma Harris; to 1 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 


Pensions. 


4257) 


for the relief of Dor 


the Committee on 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against increase in rates on second-class mail matter; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., against 
war tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

3y Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of John Rimes and other 
citizens of the State of Florida, asking that sufficient taxes be 
levied on the surplus profits of corporations and partnerships 
and the incomes of individuals to pay the entire expense incident 
to preparation for and conduct of the war with Germany ; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of faculty of the University of Florida, protest- 
ing against the enactment of legislation providing for ubiversal 
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compulsory military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Citizens’ Protective League of Fernandina, 
Via., declaring approval of the act of the President and Con- 
gress in declaring war on Germany; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of the Marion County (Fla.) Agricultural Com- 
mittee, asking that Congress investigate farm labor conditions 
in the South, with a view to making the same more stable and 
reliable; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of faculty and student body of ee Col- 
lege, Lake City, Fla., de Serins allegiance to the Government of 
the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

sy Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of William T. Holden, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., against tax on movie theaters and operators ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Gilose Elevator Co., John §S. Sills & Sons, 
of New York City, and Hudson Valley Muslin Underwear Co., 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., favoring passage of bill for revision of 
postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of Clifford R. 
son, C. L. Johnson, and others, of Goodwin, 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure; 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Woman's Club, favoring uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of labor organizations, asking investigation of 
bomb throwing in San Francisco on the 22d of July, 1916; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of Illinois Athletic 
Club and Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
favoring universal military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. E. Porter Co., of Ottawa, Ill, favoring pro- 
hibition as war measure; to the C ‘ommittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Central Federated Labor Union of 
Greater New York, opposing national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of J. C. Deagan Musical Bells Co., opposing 
additional tax on business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of Rockford (IIL) Manufacturers and Shippers’ 
Association, against tax on denatured alcohol; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Farm Journal, protesting against in- 
crease of postage on second-class matter; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Schaffer & Co., of Chicago, Ill, favoring 
increase of postage rates on second-class matter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of John D. Fackler and 294 
other residents of Cleveland, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in sup- 
port of collecting the money necessary to pay the expenses of 
the war from income and excess-profit taxes, to restrict ex- 
cessive profit upon the necessaries of life, that soldiers be paid 
sufficient to keep their families in comfort, and to provide for 
equalizing the burdens of war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of Wesley W. Smith 
and others, of the first, congressional district of Vermont, urg- 
ing the national prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage for at least the duration of 
the present war with Germany; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Frank W. Hazen and others, of the first 
congressional district of Vermont, urging national prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Memorial of Defense Emergency 
League of Newark, N. J., urging national control and distri- 
bution of foodstuff; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 104 citizens of Trenton, N. J., protesting 
against censorship section of the espionage bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of members of the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of 2,000 Baltimoreans and medical and chi- 





Slason, W. C, Pier- 
S. Dak., favoring 
to the 


rurgical faculty of the State of Maryland, favoring universal 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, memorial of Woman’s Club of Bethesi> 
tax on incomes for war revenue; to the Coy), 
and Means, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Charlies BR», 
of Hartford County, relative to taxing incor. 
nue; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Cigar Makers’ Local U)jj, 
Hartford, Conn., against any increase in inte; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of Northern New Yor 
of Women’s Clubs and citizens of Oueida, N.Y. | 
bition as war measure; to the Committee on the J 

Also, memorial of six churches of Fulton, N. \ 
antipolygamy amendment to the Constitution: 
on the a OTT 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of the faculty of 1 
Berea, Ky., favoring the prohibition of use of fo. 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Com 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Bell Couniy 
ing against the consumption of foodstuffs in inant: 
toxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judici: 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Mr. G. B. Wixsv) 
Kellogg, and sundry other citizens of Elmira, N. y - 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Coniyitie 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Judge C. E. MeLauehiiy, of 
Sacramento, Cal., in behalf of citizens of Sacrany support 
ing the President in effort to provide adequate Ari 
etc.; to the Committee on Military Affnirs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Thomas G. Burt, )residey) 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, and 75 others, fayori 
prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on thy ic 

Also, petition of First Presbyterian Church, Trapico, ( 
favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Jy 
ciary. 

Also, petition of mass meeting at Alhambra, Cal.. favo 
war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judicinr 

Also, petition of G. E. Candee and 30 others, of Eau 
Cal., favoring the prohibition of the use of 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite Congregation at 
Pawnee Rock, Kans., asking exemption from military servi 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Seandia, Kans.. 
American soldiers be sent outside of the United States 
the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petitions of Sunday schools of the Lutix 
United Brethren and the Christian Churches of Malinto, 
favoring national prohibition as war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of First Baptist Ch 
Poland, N. Y., favoring amendment to the Constitution pri 
ing polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of International Molders’ Union, 0 
N. Y., for investigation of the so-called bomb plot at 5: 
cisco ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Oakland Distributing Co., Little hes. g 
N. Y., against 5 per cent tax on automobiles; to the 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Harold L. Madison, curator 
of Rogers Williams Park Museum, Providence, R. [., favorit: 
national prohibition as war ineasure ; to the Committee on tl 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: 
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Petition adopted at mass meeting held ly 


citizens of Smiths Ferry, Pa., April 25, 1917, favoring enactmet! 
of a national prohibition law, in view of the present war sitke 
tion; io the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

Also, petition adopted at mass meeting held by ilizeis 
Midland, Pa., on April 25, 1917, favoring enactment 0! ae 


prohibition law, in view of the present war situat! 
Committee on the Judiciary. , 

Also, 13 petitions favoring taxation upon net eariiics ? 
porations and incomes and certain other legis lation 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: Petition of Union Ministers \“""" 
tion of St. Paul, Minn., favoring a Federal moti poenhany 
censorship; to the ‘Committee on Interstate and | UB 
merce. mie 

Also, petition of Union Ministers’ Association of %©" 
Minn., favoring a bill to forbid interstate transin'-- oe eae 
gambling debts; to the Committee on Interstate and Fore’ 
Commerce. 


Assim 








1917. 





By Mr. VARB: Memorial of Fairmount Business Men's Asso- 
ejation, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring bill to permit Col. Roose- 
velt to raise division for service in Europe; to the Committee on 
Wilitary Affairs. 

“R Vir. WOODYARD: Memorial of citizens of West Virginia, 
relative to raising revenue necessitated by war and preparation 
for war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE. 
Tuespay, May 8, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 
The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 


the recess. 

Mr, OVERMAN. 
yorum, 
7 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names : 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 





Ashurst Hardwick New Sterling 
Bankhead Hollis Norris Sutherland 
jeckham Husting Overman Swanson 
Brandegee James Owen Thomas 
Chamberlain Jobnson, Cal. Page Thompson 
Coli Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pittman Trammell 
Cummins Kellog Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Reed Vardaman 
Dillingham Kenyon Robinson Wadswerth 
Fall King Saulsbury Walsh 
Fernald Kirby Shafroth Warren 
Fletcher Knox Sheppard Watson 
France La Follette Sherman Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Simmons Williams 
Gallinger Lodge Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Gronna MeKellar Smith, Ga. 

Hale McLean Smith, Md. 

Harding Martin Smoot 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. GorFr], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHiEtps] is away on public business. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. LANE] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. HuGHEs] on account of illness. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MINT AT DENVER, COLO. (S. DOC. NO. 23.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury. transmitting a letter 
from the Director of the Mint submitting an estimate of a de- 
ficiency in the contingent appropriation of the mint at Denver 
for the current fiscal year in the sum of $4,000, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 


of 


i 2 petition from the twelfth district of the Indiana State 
Federation of Clubs, of South Whitley, Ind., and a petition of 
the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of 
Harriman, Tenn, praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
cary, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a memorial in the 
hature of a petition, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
Without reading. 


There being ne objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SEATTLE, WASH. ril 28, 1917. 
llon. Westey L, Jones, parent oe 


Washington, D. C. 


ae Sin: The United Irish Societies of Seattle, Wash., having ap- 
ae 4 Joint committee to express to you officially their view of the 
at Hd which it lies in the power of the Congress of the United States 
ties th time to render to the cause of democracy and small nationali 
committe the restoration of its freedom to the Irish nation, the 
fellewine has commissioned us as its officers to forward to you the 
Which 2s the expression of its view and that of the various societies 
On eee it into existence : 
tion = behalf of a great historic nation, whose nationhood and civiliza- 
and which an those of any other European country: save Greece alone, 
right ble for over seven centuries has maintained in open warfare its 
. ® the Hberties of which it has been robbed, we appeal to the 


{ Pace 
neress of the United States. We do so as citizens of this Republic, 


protection of whose honor and whose liberties the men of our 
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race are to-day, as they have ever been since its foundation, ready to 
omy up, if necessary, all that they are and all that they have in this 
ife. 

“We appeal to you at this portentious crisis in the world's history 
for your aid in asserting and bringing to realization the restored liber- 
ties of Ireland, the cradle of our race, and ever the unfailing friend and 
champion of the American Republic, its liberties, and its institutions. 

“When in his effort to bring peace to the distraeted nations of 
Europe our national Executive, with that rare eloquence peculiarly his, 
proclaimed our national purpose to be therein the vindication of democ 
racy and ‘the rights and liberties of small nationalities,’ he struck a 
tenderly responsive chord in the hearts of the Irish race the world over. 

“It has happened, as the world well knows, that the leading belliger 
ent nations have, however equivocally, sought in their response to the 
President's appeal to justify themselves by the avowal! of a correspond 
ing purpose. 

“Since under the providence of God it has been vouchsafed that 
while claiming only to seek the well-being of humanity we should have 
been called upon ourselves to become one of the belligerents, the great 
privilege is now presented to us as a Nation to successfully assert 
against all opposing forces the glorious principles upon which rest the 
institutions of this Nation. With such an opportunity at its disposal, 
if is fitting that we should appeal, and we do appeal most sacredly, to 
the American Congress that it may at this time take such action as 
must necessarily secure at once the independence of Ireland. s 

“The great occasion now offers itself to the national representatives 
of this people, and we ask that. in the glorious spirit which wrought 
the liberation of the sister island of Cuba, and which has extended the 
willing hand of aid and comfort to all nations struggling to be free, 
the Congress of the United States shall demand of those p&tions with 
which we are to act in concert in the prevailing hostilities. and directly 
and immediately of that one of them which holds her in bondage, that 
Ireland shall forthwith be restored to her lost national independence. 

“For such a demand at this time we have the warrant of over 140 
years of unswerving loyalty to this land on the part of the Irish race, 
sanctified by their biood and made good in their labors and sacrifices 
for the perpetuity and well-being of American institutions.” 

Respectfully requesting that this communication may be read to your 
body and that it be printed in extenso in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
we have the honor to subscribe ourselves. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Wma. O'MULCAHY, Chairman. 
Epwarp J, Loew, Secretary. 

Mr. KNOX. I present resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania hereby request and urge the Members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate of the United States from this Com- 
monwealth to vote for and assist in the adoption of the selective-draft 
measure now before the Congress of the United States. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, signed by the speaker and 
chief clerk of the bouse, be forwarded to each Member of the Congress 
from this Commonwealth. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution passed in the 
rouse of representatives on April 24, 1917. 

R. J. BALDWIN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
THOMAS H. GARVIN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representativeg. 

Mr. KNOX presented a memcrial of sundry druggists of 
Plymouth, Pa., remonstrating against any additional tax on 
proprietary medicines, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of sundry 
churches in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for national 
prohibition during the period of the war, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Church of the Epiphany (Episcopal), of Winchester ; the Bapsist 
Church of Roslindale; the First Presbyterian Church of Quincy ; 
the Massachusetts Prohibition State committee; of Pomona 
Grange, No. 200, Patrons of Husbandry, of Uxbridge; of the 
Men’s Bible Class of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Attle- 
boro; of the Congregational Society (Unitarian) of Grafton; of 
Pomona Grange, No. 198, Patrons of Husbandry, of Leominster ; 
of the Board of Trade of Norwood; of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Churches; and of sundry citizens of Quincy and 
Newton. all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the City Council of Revere, 
Mass., praying for governmental control of food and fuel, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agricuiture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Local Aerie, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, of Revere, Mass., pledging support to the Presi- 
dent, which was ordered to lie on the tgble. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts Real Estate 
Exchange, of Boston, Mass., praying for the acquisition by the 
Government of the Cape Cod Canal, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented 2 memorial of Local Branch, Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, of Whitman, Mass., remenstrating against the 
ennetment of legislation providing for conscription, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. HARDWICK presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials from the Phosphate Mining Co. and the J. M. Lang Go., 
of Savannah; the Cotten Oi] Co., of Covington; the Georgia 
Manufacturers’ Association; the Atlanta Paper Co., of Atlanta ; 
the Norris (Ine.) Monarch Manufacturing Co., of Atlanta; and 
of the Sibley Manufacturing Ceo., of Augusta, all in the State of 
Georgia, remonstrating against a tax on 1916 incomes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Hie also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
George W. and Thomas W. Gilmore, of Macon, and from B. W. 
Holt and W. I’. Rawlings, of Atlanta, all in the State of Georgia, 
remonstrating against the proposed 5 per cent tax on automobiles 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MYERS presented resolutions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Butte, Mont., indorsing the action of the President and 
Congress in declaring war, which were referred to the Com- 
inittee on Fereign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of National Park Lodge, No. 168, 
International Association of Machinists, of Livingston, Mont., 
praying for the enactment of certain legislation for the conduct 
of the war, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POANDEXTER presented resolutions adopted by the Pro- 
gressive national convention, held at St. Louis, Mo., April 13, 
1917, indorsing the bill to amend section 4 of the act to regu- 
late commerce passed February 4, 1887, and subsequent amend- 
ments thereof, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Kellogg Marsh Grange, No. 136, 
Patrons ef Husbandry, of Marysville, Wash., praying for the 
requisition by the Government of warehouses, grain elevators, 
food supplies, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Ferestry. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the city council of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for compulsory military service, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Methodist pastors of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., pledging support to the President and praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute Senate resolution 54, 
submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FrercHer], and I 
ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to strike out all after 
the word “ Resolved” and to insert: 


That the Committee on Commerce, or any subcommittee thereof, be, 
and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress to send for 
persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a sten- 
ographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to report such 
hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 
pending before that committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate; and the committee or any subcom- 
inittee thereof may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


Mr. CULBERSON. There is a similar resolution on the cal- 
endar providing for hearings before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I objected the other day to the resolution 
reported from the committee authorizing the Committee on the 
Judiciary to take testimony and to pay for stenographic re- 
ports. As soon as this resolution is disposed of I am willing to 
have that resolution taken up for consideration, and those are 
the only matters that I will consent to bave considered this 
morning, 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the resolution for the Judiciary 
Committee is now on the calendar. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This resolution, providing for hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce, has been reported by the 
committee favorably with an amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. This is Senate resolution 54, which was 
submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to call up Senate resolution 53 
from the calendar. 
Mr. OVERMAN, 


I yield for that purpose, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reqa 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 53, submitted j. 
CULBERSON: and repor’:2 by Mr. THompson on *.: 4+} 
from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contiy 
penses of the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any 
thereof, be, and hereby .s, authorized during the Sixty-tifth « 
send for persons, books, and papers, to administer vaths 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per p j 
report such hearings as may be had in connection wit 
which may be pending before that committee, the expen« 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senaie: aud t 
or any subcemmittee thereof may sit during the session 
the Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON, 
resolution. 

The resolution was cousidered by unanimous 
agreed to. 








I ask for the present considers(j 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Bilis and joint resolutions were introduced. res 4) 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time. ayy» 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2164) to provide for the erection of a public } ‘ 
ing at Montrose, Colo., upon a site heretofore acquired by the 
United States; and , 

A bill (8. 2165) to provide for the acquisition of 2 site ayd 
the erection thereon of a publie building at Alamosa. Colo 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2166) authorizing the Secretary of (© 
lease certain property; to the Committee on Commer: 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2167) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
the Treasury to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or other 
wise, a suitable site and cause to be erected thereon » suitable 
building for the use and accommodation of the post office and 
other governmental offices, at Canton, Ohio, at a cost not to 
exceed $350,000, and to sell the present building and site: to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (8S. 2168) for the relief of the MeClintie-Marshal! Co 
struction Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2169) for the relief of Stephen A. Randolph: | 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (8S. 2170) for the relief of Dora Gaines Delano 
for other purposes; and 

A bill (8. 2171) to abolish the United States land office at 
Springfield, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2172) granting an increase of pension to Allen R 
sell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pe 
sions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2173) for the relief of Frederick W. Seidel! : to 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2174) granting a pension to Thomas J. Boice; 

A bill (S. 2175) granting an increase of pension to James Bb 
Atkinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: ' 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) to prohibit and puns! 
conspiracies in respect of transportation, handling, or dealins |! 
food supplies, and for other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. £3) authorizing the Preside! t ie 
appoint two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, oi 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture «i For- 
estry. 

By Mr. GORE (by request) : , eeeiad 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 54) empowering the Secr' 
of Agriculture to regulate dealings in agricultural produc 
boards of trade, and for other purposes ; ; c 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 55) authorizing the 1" 
to restrict or prohibit the use of food and feed materi'> | uu 


manufacture of alcoholic and other beverages, and ‘vr 


purposes ; os nenaalii 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) authorizing the - eT 
of Agriculture to make a survey of the food situation (nv ' 
ascertain basic facts in relation thereto, and for other purpon"™ 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 57) authorizing the Seow! 
of Agriculture to establish grades for certain agricu\turs' ©" 
ucts, and for other purposes ; and Sania 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 58) vesting the Pein ‘aiid 


olhel 
{ 


certain powers in respect to movements ef common «: 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
stry. 
— AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. 

Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
nosed hy him to the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
oreo of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
anforee the eriminal laws of the United States, and for other 
whieh was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


p Inposes, 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to cali the attention of 
the Senate to the importance of passing the proposed amend 
ment to the Federal reserve act as a means of floating the 
honds and Treasury certificates which we have on hand now 
at the rate of $200,000,000 every two weeks. The espionage 
hill has had the floor for some days, and I have not been will- 
ing to interfere with the orderly proceedings, but I do wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to this matter and to dis- 
charge my responsibilities in connection with it. 

I have a very urgent letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, dated May 5, to this effect: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, May 5, 1917. 
. Sexaron: The House passed the bill to-day covering certain 
imendments to the Federal reserve act which the Federal Re- 
» Board ts anxious to see made law, and I write to beg that you 
ve this matter your prompt and vigorous attention, so that the Sen- 
ill may be passed at the earliest possible moment. I can not 
erate the importance of prompt action in this matter. It is of 
ial importance in view of the $2,000,000,000 liberty loan we 
are now trying to place. The stronger we make the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the more we enlarge their facilities the more useful they 
ean be in all of the important financing which lies ahead of the Govern- 
ment. Vlease let me know how soon you think the bill can be put 

through the Senate. 
Cordially, yours, Ww, 

Hon, Ropert L. OWSEN, 
United States Senate. 








McApoo. 


I was called up this morning by the Federal Reserve Board, 
urging this measure, and I wish to discharge my duty in the 
matte If it 1s delayed any longer the responsibility should 
he pinced upon the Senate and not upon the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

I ask unanimous consent that we may, at 8 o'clock to-night, 
tuke up this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Oklahoma, that in his absence 
from the Senate and the city the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. 
Hircicock] requested the Chair to hold House bill 3673, which 
cime from the House of Representatives, until the return of 
ihe Senator from Oklahoma. The Senator from Oklahoma 
liaving returned, the Chair lays before the Senate the bill from 
the House of Representatives, which will be read by its title. 

The bill (CH. R. 3673) to amend the act of December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the act of 
August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 
7, 1916, was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bili will be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. OWEN. I now ask unanimous consent that at 8 o'clock 
to-night we may take up this bill for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object to that. F 
Mr. SMOOT, ‘The bill will’ have to be reported before we can 
sive unanimous consent for its consideration. ‘The Senator from 
Oklahoma will have to report the bill sometime to-day, and if 


he then desires to ask unanimous consent for its consideration, 


Well and good. 

_ Mr. OWEN. ‘There is pending on the calendar this same bill 

in substance as Senate bill 1796. I ask unanimous consent to 

take "up Senate bill 1796 which has been reported by the Com- 

mttce on Banking and Currency and which is on the calendar. 
Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President. 

ane BORAH, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
“ low proceeding by unanimous consent? 

bill the Unfinished business? 

eo oe PRESIDENT. It is, and it is before the Senate. 
are proceeding by unanimous consent. 

_ Mr. I ‘ORAH, I object to unanimous consent until the espion- 

age bill is disposed of, 

wit ba ERMAN. I wish to say to the Senator from Okla- 

kan om the espionage bill has been before the Senate for 

opling days and has been fully debated. My own honest 

lon is that we will finish it to-morrow or Thursday morning. 


Are 
Is the espionage 


apa the Senate can proceed to the consideration of the bill 
“enator from Oklahoma has in charge by Friday. 
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Mr. OWEN. I thought we might have a night session and 
dispose of this measure without interfering with the orderly 
debate on the espionage bill, and it was with that view in mind 
that I made the request. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to a night session to consider the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. It is a very urgent matter in financing the 
Treasury certificates which are being marketed in this country 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to a night ses- 
sion at 8 o'clock to-night for the purpose of considering the 
measure? 

Mr. GRONNA. 

Mr. BORAH. 





I object. 

I do not desire-—— 

Mr. GRONNA, I have objected. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I shall object, but a num- 
ber of us here know nothing about the bill to which the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma refers and we are very much interested 
in the bill which is now the unfinished business. I would have 
no objection to putting aside the espionage bill until this bill 
is disposed of, but I object to coming here at a night session 
while we are having such long hours on the important measure 
which is the unfinished business. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. Could not the Senator from North Carolina, 
who has charge of the espionage bill. give the Senator from 
Oklahoma some time during the afternoon? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I want to continue 
pending bill. It has been here, as I have said, 10 days; and 
I want to get through with it. I am not going to yield for any 
purpose until that bill is disposed of. 

Mr. BORAH. I really suspect that the bill of which the 
Senator from Oklahoma has charge, is more important than the 
bill which the Senator from North Carolina has in charge. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Both bills are of great importance, and I do 
not wish to compare one with the other. I do wish, however, to 
put upon the Senate itself the responsibility of any further 
postponement of the bill to which I refer. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I rose to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, as the espionage bill is divided into 
chapters, if it would not be possible after completing a chapter 
to lay it aside and take up the bill in charge of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN], which, I think, can be passed in 
one day. It is a bill of very considerable importance, and it 
seems to me it should be given early consideration. If the 
Senator from North Carolina is not willing to do that, I will 
suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma that he move that a 
session be held to-morrow evening at 8 o'clock for the purpose 
of taking up the banking bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to suggest 
both to the Senator from Oklahoma and the Senator from North 
Carolinn that if the Senator from North Carolina, when the 
time for adjournment arrives to-day, will move an adjournment 
till to-morrow that would give the Senator from Oklahoma two 
hours to-morrow morning in which to have his bill considered, 
and I believe the bill can be gotten through in that time. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move that to-morrow evening 
at 8 o'clock the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1796. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is a request for the making 
of a special order, which will require a two-thirds vote. The 
only way the Chair can determine the matter is for the Sec- 
retary to call the roll. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that the roll be called. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Without doing that, I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that I am willing to accede to the suggestion that to-day 
the Senate take an adjournment until to-morrow, instead of a 
recess, which will give the Senator from Oklahoma two hours 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Okla- 
homa will permit me, if his bill should not be concluded within 
those two hours, I think the Senator might then arrange for a 
night session at which to complete it. 

Mr. OWEN. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accede to that proposition, Mr. President, 
and at the conclusion of the session to-day I shall move an 
adjournment instead of a recess. The Senator from Oklahorna 
will then have from 12 to 2 o’clock to-morrow in which to have 
his bill considered. Then if we do not finish the bill, the Sen- 
ator can ask for a night session. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I ask unanimous consent that at 12 o'clock 
to-morrow, an adjournment having been taken from this after- 
noon, we may take up the bill to which I have referred in the 
morning hour. . 


and finish the 
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Mr. GALLINGER, ‘There will be no objection to the Sen- 
ator’s doing so to-morrow morning, but I suggest to him not to 
ask for an order to that effect. 

Mr. OWEN. Very well; I withdraw the suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair doubts whether what 
the Senator from Oklahoma proposes can be done without a 
roll call, although the Chair has no doubt the Senate will 
accede to his request for the consideration of the bill to-morrow. 
The unfinished business is before the Senate. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, at the adjournment on yes- 
terday the Senate was considering Chapter VII of the pending 
bill. It is only a short time, now, being only five minutes, when 
we shall receive the British commissioners. I therefore ask 
that Chapter VII of the bill be laid aside, and that we consider 
the last chapter of the bill, which is known as the mail-orders 
chapter. 

The VICE 
hears none. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is now a pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senate to hear 
the reading of a letter from the Solicitor of the Post Office De- 
partment. There have been some reflections made upon the 
mail orders which have been issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I want to say that of the orders which have been made by 
the present Postmaster General, there has not been any criticism 
whatever, because the policy of that department has been 
changed. I desire to have read into the Recorp the regulations 
and rules as now prescribed by the department in making mail 
fraud orders. I will ask the Secretary to read the part of the 
Postmaster General's report which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before that is done, I ask permis- 
sion to offer an amendment to the last section of the pending 
bill, and to have it printed. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. At the end of the bill it is proposed to insert: 


Sec. 6. Whenever the prenes war shall cease by the conclusion of 
peace between the United States and its enemies in the present war, 
the President shall so declare by a public proclamation to that effect, 
and from and after the date of said ee the provisions of this 
act shall cease to be in force and effect. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. ‘The extract from the communication re- 
ferred to by the Senator from North Carolina will be read. 

The Secrerary. Reading from the report of the Assistant 
Attorney General for the Post Office Department to the Post- 
master General for the year ending June 30, 1913, page 6, as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


President, I offer an amendment, 


FRAUD ORDERS. 


The issuance of fraud orders under sections 3929 and 4041, Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the acts of September 19, 1890, and March 
2, 1895, against swindlers using the mails to conduct schemes to de- 
fraud the public was practically discontinued and little effort has 
been made to enforce these sections during the past several years, the 
published reports of my predecessors showing that the Government 
relied almost entirely upon the enforcement of section 5480 of the 
Revised Statutes (now section 215 of the Criminal Code), which pro- 
vides for the indictment and punishment of persons who use the mails 
in conducting schemes to defraud. 

At the outset of the present administration the attention of the 
dogpatment was called to the fact that reliance upon criminal prose- 
cutions to root eut the various schemes to defraud the public through 
the mails had been ineffective, that criminal proceedings are neces- 
sarily slow, and by means of appeals and other methods the execution 
of sentence had been deferred for long periods, during which the con- 
cerns and individuals engaged in such fraudulent businesses had con- 
tinued to reap a harvest of their frnudulent enterprises. In some in- 
stances, the penalty of the law non merely a fine, there was nothing 
to prevent the parties from continuing the conduct.of their schemes 
except fear of subsequent fines. These they could easily afford to 
pay, in view of the large revenue derived from the business. Instances 
were brought to the attention of the department where even after a 
term of imprisonment the fraudulent scheme was resumed by the 
offender upon his release, and in other instances the operation of 
the fraudulent scheme was continued without interruption duri the 
criminal proceedings, conviction, and imprisonment, during ‘ait of 


which time the public had been left at the mercy of these swindlers, 
in ignorance of the prosecution, and in reliance upon the integrity of 
nny concern which the Government permitted the use of the mails; 
the very use of the mails itself being advertised by some of these 
fraudulent concerns as an evidence of the fact that the 
sarily doing a legitimate business or the Government wou 
them the use of the mails. 


were neces- 
not permit 
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The following paragraph. quoted from the report of 
office inspector of 1912, will be of Caterest : 

“The discouraging feature to the department in its 
is the character of sentences imposed by the courts.  [; 
instances parties who have robbed the people of mili: 
have received sentences of only a few mouths, and it geners 
in ¢ertain of the courts that defendants who obtained sey, 
thousand dollars, and were found guilty as charged in th: 
have been sentenced to pay only small fines ranging from » ¢. 
to $3,000. Even the cost to the Government af the prosecuti: 
in most instances was many times the amorut of the fine. hs.) 8 
imposed against these wealthy defendants.” oe cen 

After numerous conferences of officials of this departm 
themselves and with officials of the Department of Justi 
with respect to the enforcement of the laws providing f{,; 
sion from the mail of this class of matter was determined .) 
you soon after assuming the duties of your present office, Pye... 
of this policy is a tireless campaign against those who conduct «),. 
to defraud through the mails, and involves a strict res 
sections 3929 and 4041 of the Revised Statutes as amended 

The theory that fraud orders can be evaded successfully 
change of name is not substantiated by the records. It is to 
in mind that a fraud order immediately cuts off the sours 
of funds upon which the scheme largely depends for it ’ 
Such an order also puts many prospective victims on their ; 
reason of the return to them of their letters addressed to ihe fra, 
Jent concern plainly marked “ fraudulent” on the envelop: + 
tinue the scheme under a new name requires in most inctanres th 
publication of advertisements and the sending out of circular y) 
under that name. Such matter soon comes to the attention of th, 
department, and supplemental fraud orders can be forthwit ; 
This office is aware of no instance in which the endeay 
the scheme under a new name has met with real succ 
issuance of a fraud order. 

Some idea may be conveyed of the magnitude of the pri 
taking, and the additional work which will be thrown upo: 
as a consequence, when it is considered that in the ent 
the criminal statute (sec. 215 ef the Criminal Code) du: 
ended June 30, 1912, more than 4,000 cases involving 0 
fraud were investigated by post-office inspectors; that in the two vears 
preceding that date over 1,000 persons had been arrested such 
swindling through the mails; and that the estimated losses to th 
public through the fraudulent operations represented by th ‘ 
amounted to over $129,000,000. 

In the enforcement of the laws authorizing the issuance 
orders not only will this class of cases come before my of! 
addition there will be submitted here a large number of c¢a \ 
some district attorneys may not feel disposed to present to th 
juries. 

Upon the resumption of the fraud-order work by this « 
fied plan of procedure wes an which should make 
whatever ground of criticism, if any, formerly existed as to 
pursued here, 

When the post-office inspectors investigate these cases |! 
to this office exactly the same class of evidence which the) 
the United States attorneys for prosecutions under the crimi 
utes. The methed now bein ursued by this office in hand! 
cases involves, first, a careful review and analysis of th 
presented by the post-office inspectors by one of my assistant 
f he thinks the case as presented warrants, prepares ani 
over his signature a citation of charges and specifications into 
the respondent of the nature of the case against him. ‘hes 
and specifications are transmitted by me to the respond 
notice that upon a day certain he may submit his answ 
and supplement the same by evidence in support thereof : 
argument, if desired. Upon the day named in the citation : 
is had before me, and the evidence in the possession of the | 
ment’s attorney is brought to my attention for the first t 
respondent is thereupon given an opportunity to presen! 
dence as he desires in defense, This resnits in a fair 
issues involved and not infrequently extends over a perio 
days. The principal evidence in these cases is necessarily o 
mentary character. If, in my judgment, it is established 
scheme involved is one which is prohibited by the statutes, it 
sary to review all of the evidence on both sides of the ca 
prepare a memorandum for the Postmaster Genera! sho g 
charges, the evidence adduced in support of them, the answer al 
evidence offered in the way of defense or explanation, ani | 
sion reached thereon by me. Upon this memorandum tina 
taken by the Postmaster General, consisting either in the | 
a fraud order or dismissal of the charges. In cases where |t- 
at the hearing that the evidence in the case is not sufficient ty es 
lish the alleged violation of law, the, case is closed and 10 
action is taken in the matter by this Office. It is propos d tos 
these statutes vigeqousy and with impartiality, and it is h 
this course, together with prosecutions for violations of sec 
of the Criminal Code, will serve to stamp out the use of th 
fraudulent purposes. 


RECEPTION OF BRITISH COMMISSIONERS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 27 minutes | 


The British commissioners having arrived at the Capo. 
Chair requests the Senator from Alabama [Mr. ls \Kith\' 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiitiams], the a 
from Ohio [Mr. PomerENe], the Senator from Rhode quar 
{Mr. Coit], and thé Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borst) to 8h" 
the members of the British commission in the Vice Presive' 
room and escort them into the Senate Chamber. — ee 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. the commissione' ©" 
Government of Great Britain to the Government of (!'° aa 
States, the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M. !". \ a 
principal British secretary of state for foreign Se cenlcelth 
Hon. Sir Erie Drummond, K. C. M. G., C. B.; Mr, Tan Sar" 
M. P.; Mr, C. F. J. Dormer; Rear Admiral Sir Duciey ™ © 
de Chair, R. N., K. C. B. M. V. O.; Fleet Paymaste’ s 
Vincent A. Lawford, R. N., D. S. O.; Maj. Gen. G. T. M. ritish 
G. M. G., D. & ©.; Maj. H. H. Spender-Clay, M. 2?! 


(ed. 
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| Staff, escorted by the committee appointed by the Vice 
consisting of Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
Mr. Corr, and Mr. Boran, entered the Senate Cham- 
ner, accompanied by Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, the British 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary aecredited to 
‘ye United States, aids of the British officers, the Assistant 
peste of State, Mr. William Phillips; Mr. Hugh Gibson, of 
tha State Department; and Capt. George Quekemeyer, United 
States Army. The distinguished visitors were escorted to the 
places assigned to them, the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour and 
the British ambassador, Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, being 
coated, respectively, at the right and left of the Vice President. 
“Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in honor of the distinguished 
representatives of Great Britain, who are the guests of the 
Nation and who are now in the Senate Chamber, and in order 
that Senators may have an opportunity to be presented to them, 
I move that the Senate take a recess for 30 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
notion of the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
°° minutes p. m.) the Senate tock a recess for 30 minutes. 

During the recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, for more than a century 
and a quarter the one great reason for the existence of this 
body has been to preserve the equality of all men before the 
law. A few days since we had the pleasure of greeting the rep- 
resentatives of that people whose shibboleth is “ fraternity.” 
To-day we honor, and in turn are ourselves honored, by receiv- 
ing the representatives of that people whose forbears centu- 
ries ago, in an age of almost universal absolutism, compelled 
their King, annointed though he was with the holy oil of 
consecration, to give to them the Great Charter of human 
liberty. It were mere prophecy to say that without that Great 
Charter the Republie either of France or of America would be 
or have a hope of being. 

May I express the hope that at the end of this most horrific 
warfare, when the representatives of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality shall take their seats at the council table of the nations, 
they will not arise therefrom until they shall, so far as human 
ingenuity can do so, guarantee to every people the right to be 
free from the fear of assault from without or oppression from 
within [applause] until they shall write this legend in the 
firmament, above the sun rising for a newer and, if not a better, 
at least a safer, civilization, “I shine only for the wise; they 
are not wise who are not just’? In the words of one woman 
lawyer, for whom I have profound respect, the wise Portia, to 
Antonio, Bassanio’s best friend: 

Sir, you are very welcome to our house; 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore seant this breathing courtesy. 

I have the honor and the great pleasure of presenting to you 
the foremost champion of Magna Charta, the Right Hon. Arthur 
re Balfour, British. secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
Applause. ] 


Genera 
Pre sident, 
POMERENE, 


ADDRESS JF RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


_Mr. Barrour. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate: 
You, Mr. President, have in graceful and pregnant sentences 
brought. to our reeolleetion the common origin of those liber- 
ties Which, whether in France, in Britain, or in the United 
States of America, we all rejoice in and are all determined to 
defend, [Applause] You have also in warm words of wel- 
come spoken kindly of the mission of which I have the honor 
to be the head and to which you are now paying the rare, the 
Very rare, honor of welcoming within your walls. Gentle- 
lien, on their behalf not less than on my own I most sin- 
cerely thank you for your welcome. I know well that it is not 
: we'come to individuals. The kindness which each one of us 
when has received since we came to this great city 
nent ohn bo forgotten by any one of us. It has been kind- 
our bebtin’ tie overflowing, generous, unlimited ; but, gentle- 
behind rs " that kindness paid by individuals to individuals, 
guests eine, ee of a hospitable and generous feeling to 
Seu ‘omen gates, there is, after all, something much 
after al we ng much more important, something which is, 
bly hese tbaee ee spirit which brings this great assem- 
wan sacriginal object of our mission, if I may so express it, 
matters of “ purely business one. We came here to discuss 
war in waite moment for the conduct of that great 
explain to vo " our nations are involved. We came here to 
ma whieh oe eaders and statesmen what were the needs 
i ie allies mainly suffered, and to lay freely at the 


disposal ; 
reanien ys — responsible for the conduct of your affairs the 


ir own experience, the consequences, perhaps I ought ! 
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to say, in some cases of our own errors and blunders during 
two years and a half of strenuous and sanguinery fighting. 
That was the original object; that was the business side of our 
mission. But the reception which you have given us here, the 
treatment which we have received from the President, from 
the Cabinet, from the House of Representatives, from the 
Senate—that treatment raises the whole level of our iission 
from a purely business operation to a great incident in the 
common life of two great and free peoples. 

Gentlemen, I do not think the importance of that is easy to 
overrate, I believe that the consequences will not be meus- 
ured by any mere record of the transactions that may take 
place between our various Governments, nor will the effeets 
of it vanish when we ourselves, in consequence of the calls of 
duty elsewhere, leave your hospitable city. No, gentlemen, 
this mission and the French mission which is associated with 
it, mark a new epoch in the relations of our three countries, 
and I believe that in the alliance thus cemented lie secure sume 
of the greatest hopes, some of the proudest expectations, which 
we dare to entertain about the future of civilization. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Gentlemen, it is not, however, your kindness of heart alone 
which has given this significance to contemporary events. That 
significance is forced upon our notice whether we be citizens 
of America or citizens of France or citizens of Britain; but 
I speak especially at this moment of citizens of America and 
citizens of Britain. It is forced upon our netice by the un- 
wearied efforts of an unconscionable German propaganda. 
Whether we live on the other side of the Atlantic or on this 
side of the Atlantic, we English-speaking peoples have never 
organized ourselves for military purposes; we have never been 
military States; and, when the war broke out, undoubtedly the 
Germans looked around the world, estimated the value (from 
their point of view) of the nations with whom they might he 
concerned, and, profoundly contemptuous of our views of civili- 
zation, whether they were British or American views, they de- 
cided that neither Britain nor America counted in the struggle 
by which they hoped to obtain the domination of the world. 
They found us unprepared; they found us unmmilitary; and be- 
cause we were unprepared and because we were unmilitary, 
they jumped rashly to the conclusion, firstly, that we were afraid 
to fight, and, secondly, that if we fought we would be wholly 
negligible quantities. I think they are beginning, possibly, to 
find out their mistake. [Great applause. ] 

How, gentlemen, did that mistake ever arise? It arose 
from the utter incapacity of the German ruling class—and 
it is only of the German ruling class that I speak to-day— 
to estimate value except in terms of drilled men and militury 
preparation They saw that England and America were pros- 
perous, were unwarlike, were immersed in the arts of peace 
and involved in the industrial interests incident to a peaceful 
civilization, and they drew from that two conclusions: They 
drew from it, in the first place, the conelusion that because we 
were commercial we were therefore material; that we were in- 
capable of high ideals or great sacrifices; and the further con- 
clusion that even if we determined late in the day to pursue 
those high ideals and to make these great sacrifices we should 
be so utterly incompetent in the arts to which they had de- 
voted so much of their attention that our interference in 
the war would be a thing whieh they could leave wholly on 
one side. On that miscalculation have been wrecked, and will 
be wrecked, all their hopes. [Applause.] It was their fatal 
blunder, a blunder from which they will never recover, but a 
blunder which has saved civilixation. 

Gentlemen, I speak with confidenee about the issue of this 
great struggle, a confidence which is redoubled since you 
have thrown in your lot with those who have been fighting 
since 1914. [Great applause.] I see, indeed, suggestions that 
Germany, incapable of winning by arms, is going to win through 
the illegitimate weapon of submarine warfare. I believe it 


not. I do not at all minimize, L do not wish to minimize, - 
the gravity of the submarine menace. After all, in the two 
years and a half during which the war has been going on, 


more than one difficulty of like magnitude has met us and more 
than one difticulty of like magnitude has been overcome. 

The question of munitions is a case in point. I do not wish 
to detain you on such an oceasion with details, but at the begin- 
ning of the war it became evident that Germany had recognized 
the importance of the munitions question, had been preparing 
for this war through years of peace by having at her disposal 
a supply of ammunition greater than all the rest of the world 
put together, and at one time it almost looked as if the cause 
of civilization and liberty were to be crushed under the multi- 
tude of shells and the weight of artillery. We have surmounted 
that difficulty. It was a very great one. 
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I do not deny that the submarine difficulty is a very great 
one. I do not deny that it will require every effort made, either 
in Britain or here, successfully to overcome it; but that those 
efforts will be made, that this menace will be overcome, that 
the United States of America, like Great Britain and her 
dominions, will throw themselves into the task with ungrudging 
efforts, and that those efforts will be crowned with success, I 
do not doubt for a moment. [Great applause.] This war is 
not going to be settled by the sinking of helpless neutrals or by 
sending women and children to the bottom by torpedoes or gun- 
fire. It is to be settled by hard fighting; and when it comes to 
hard fighting, neither America nor Britain nor France need fear 
measuring themselves at any moment against those who have 
risen up against ali that we hold dear for the future. 

I therefore, gentlemen, look forward—-not, of course, in a 
spirit of light and easy and unthinking confidence, but with 
firm faith—to the future of this war. It requires every man 
and woman on this side of the Atlantic, as on the other side 
of the Atlantic, to throw their united efforts into the scale of 
right. That effort unquestionably will be made, is being made, 
will be made yet further, and, being made, I doubt not that it 
will be crowned with success, and that posterity will look back 
upon the union of these peoples, symbolized by such meetings 
as that which I am now addressing, as marking a new epoch 
in the history of the world; an epoch in which all the civilized 
nations roused themselves in unity to deal with one of their 
number which has forgotten its responsibilities, forgotten its 
duties, and which, in unscrupulous lust for universal domination, 
has brought the greatest of known calamities upon the world. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you too long, but I was led 
away by my subject. On my own behalf and on behalf of 
my friends around me, I beg to thank you for the unique 
honor which you have paid to us, and, through us, to our coun- 
try, to our cause, Which is your cause, and to the future of 
civilization, which is yours as much as ours. 

I thank you. [Great applause.} 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The British commissioners will 
take pleasure in greeting the Senators of the United States and 
kuch guests as may be upon the floor of the Senate. At the 
hour of 1 o'clock the Chair will ask Senator Ropinson, of Ar- 
kansas, to take the chair. 

The members of the British commission then took their places 
at the left of the Vice President’s desk, and the Members of the 
Senate were presented to them by the committee of the Senate 
appointed by the Vice President for that purpose. 

At 1 o'clock p. m., upon the expiration of the recess, the dis- 
tinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber and the 
Senate reassembled. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole. resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
oi the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the doors be closed. so that the 
Senate may proceed with the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness in secret session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I second the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrxson in the chair). 
The Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and close the 
doors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to deliberate behind closed 
doors. After 4 hours and 40 minutes the doors were reopened. 

While the doors were closed, 

Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following amendment, which 
wus ordered to be printed in the Recorp: 

Add, at the end of section 1, chapter 7, the following: 

* Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as giving authority to violate any treaty between the United States and 


a nation with which it is at peace, nor to punish a friendly and neutral 
power for the exercise of its neutral rigots and privileges.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 42) authorizing the President to take over 
for the United States the possession and title of any vessel 
within its jurisdiction which at the timé of coming therein was 
owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or subject 
of any nation with which the United States may be at war. or 
was under register of any such nation, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations for the support of the 
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Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918. 
purposes, 
The message further announced that the House | 


aha 


a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 7) authorizine 
of the House in the enrollment of the bill (H. rR. \2) ne 


appropriations for the support of the Army for the {ises) . > 
other purposes, to omit the figyy,.. 


ending June 30, 1918, and for 
“$75,000,” on page 42, line 16, as the same were <j, 
by the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, ete... jy, 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the House dis; 
report of the committee of conference on the disagr nj, 


i 


Had noc 
4 DP 


KET ¢ 


MAY &. 


The Cpr 
He eT k 


‘ th + 
=lCOS {6 the 


of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to +) bee 


(H. R. 14) making appropriations for the support «; 
tary Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, i9js. . 
other purposes, further insists upon its disagreenjey; 
amendments of the Senate, asks a further confere)) 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses +} 
had appointed Mr. Dent, Mr, Frerps, and Mr. Kars 
at the further conference on the part of the House. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate tl) 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the re 


committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of thy 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (i. fr 
making appropriations for the support of the Military A 


for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1918, and for other 


poses, further insisting upon its disagreement to the amend: 


ments of the Senate and requesting a further conferenc 


the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereoy, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate still { 


insist upon its amendments and agree to the further confere; 


asked for by the House, the conferees on the part of the si 
to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President 9) 
Mr. CoaAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hitcucock, and Mr. Warren co 
at the further conference on the part of the Senat 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes « 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bi 
14) making appropriations for the support of the 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for o 


purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 


{ 


I 
(HH 


Milit: ry 


the Mil. 


t) 


K 


to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses : 


follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to (i 


ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree fo the sani 


That the House recede from its disagreement to tli 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the sine ) 


line 18, and in lieu thereof insert the following: “Ss pri 
first class, and 38 privates, $15,080"; and the Senat 
the sume, 

G. 


G. 


EB. CHaMbet 

M. Hiteucock 
IF. FE. Warren, 

Managers on the part of tli 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIEvps, 
Junius KAHN, 


Managers on the part of the Hous 


The report was agreed to. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follows 


concurrent resolution of the House of Representa! 
Was read: 
Hfouse concurrent resolution 7. 


Resolved by the House of Paps semntaliers (the Senat: 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 13) entitled °\ 


appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal )' ey 
oe purposes,” the clerk be, and be} here 


June 380, 1918, and for ot a 
authorized and directed to omit the figures “ $75,()00. 
line 16, of suid bill, as the same were stricken out by | 
of the Senate numbered 78, the conference report 0! 
amendments to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the Senate « 
resolution of the House. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn 0b" 
o'clock to-morrow morning. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock she” 
p. m., Tuesday, May 8, 1917) the Senate acjour ie 
morrow, Wednesday, May 9, 1917, at if o'elock e. 1) 


on par 


he 


45 mil 


th al 
amendment as follows: On page 6 of the bill, strike out all on 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, May 8, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

rhe Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
owing prayer: 
Our Father in heaven, fill our hearts with that same love for 
Thee and for humanity that ennobled and glorified Thy Sen and 
that makes Him the world’s great Exemplar ; that we may honor 
oar lives and dignify the work which Thou hast given us to do, 
through Him who taught us the way and the truth and the life. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the preceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 





SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below : 

S.J. Res. 31. Joint resolution to increase food creps in the 
Vnited States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes. The clerk in charge of the papers has received 
notice of the death of his sister and has left the papers locked up, 
so Lask unanimous consent that the printed copy of the confer- 
ence report may be read, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may read the printed copy of the conference report. 
Mr. Cannon, the journal clerk, has received a telegram announc- 
ing the death of his sister and is absent on that account. The 
drawer where he keeps these papers is locked. Is there objec- 
tion to reading the printed copy of the conference report in lieu 
of the original? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the managers on the part of 
the House, 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 42.) 


The committee of conference on. the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate reeede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 22, 24, 32, 88, 34, 41, 49, 56, 58, 60, G4, 79, 85, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 96, 97, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 115, 119, 
120, 124, 180, 181,"and 185. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 28, 30, 31, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 51, 52, 
0, OT, 61, 63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69 70, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, ‘80, 81, 82, 
88, 84, 86, 87, 92, 93, 98, 100, 101, 102, 108, 104, 106, 113, 116, 
117, 118, 127, 132, 133, and 134, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of said amendment strike out the word “hereafter”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House reeede from its 
‘isigreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
ind agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the amount stricken out by said amendment in lieu of the 
amount inserted by said amendment; in line 15 of said amend- 
ment, after the word “ Scouts” and the comma, insert the fol- 
lowing: “between the ages of 21 and 34 years”; and on line 
19 of the same amendment strike out the word “ thirty ” and 
an the word “thirty-four”; and the Senate agree to the 
a mendaent numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
: Re mae to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
eee to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
. Ppt penny inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
‘a vtcic’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

on numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
aaa to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
pt - the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Sono. Cbosed by said amendment insert “$1,070,000” ; and the 
“erate agree to the same. 

itauune te numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
amara n to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
sree Co the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
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sum proposed by said amendment insert “$100,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29:. That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
said amendment, after the word “ amended,” insert the follow- 
ing: “for the period of the existing emergency ’; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In licu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert * $18,500,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert * $13,450,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert “ $2,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That section 1120 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, repealed”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert “$16,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House reeede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fellows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert * $28,640,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amerdment as follows: In line 3 of 
said amendment strike out the words “ exceeding one thousand 
five hundred” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ less 
than one thousand one hundred and eighty”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add. after the 
amount in line 5 of said amendment, the following: “, to remain 
available until June 30, 1919”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment; on page 59 of the 
bill, in line 5, after the word “ buildings,’ insert the words 
“needed for vocational training in agriculture’; and in line 4, 
page 60, of said amendment strike out the word “ regiment ” 
and in lieu thereof insert the words “ or more and not exceeding 
three regiments ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 

gree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert “ $5,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
said amendment strike out the word “hereafter”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and on page 61 of 
the bill, in line 12, after the ameunt “ $2,000,000,” insert the 
following: “Provided, That not exceeding 3125,000 of said sum 
shall be available for procurement by purchase or condemna- 


tion of lands in the Eastern and \Vestern Departments for 
encampments and ranges for Field Artillery of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


Restore 
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the matter stricken out by said amendment and transpose the 
same to follow line 15, on page 63 of the bill; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add the 
following proviso: “Provided, That the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized out of this appropriation to pay to persons, 
designated by him for training as officers in the Army during 
the period of their truining the sum of not to exceed $100 per 
month in addition to the allowances authorized by said section 
54: Provided, That they shall agree to accept appointment in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps in such grade as may be tendered by 
the Secretary of War”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
and agree to the sanie with an amendment as follows: In line 
1 of said amendment, after the word “Provided,” insert the 
word “further”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
and agreed to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 1 of said amendment, after the word “ War,” insert the 
following: “in his discretion”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 125: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 125, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of said amendment strike out the word “and” and insert the 
word “or”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Ainendment numbered 126: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 126, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Provided further, That members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps who are in the employ of the United States Government 
or of the District of Columbia and who are ordered to duty by 
proper authority shall, when relieved from duty, be restored to 
the positions held by them when ordered to duty”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 128, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided further, That any former officer of the Regular 
Army, the Volunteer Army, the Organized Militia, or the Na- 
tional Guard, under the age of 64 years and who has resigned 
or been honorably discharged from the service after a total 
commissioned service of not less than three years in either the 
Regcular Army, the Volunteer Army, the Organized Militia, or 
the National Guard, may, upon such examination and within 
such age limits as may be prescribed by the President, be ap- 
pointed and commissioned, in the discretion of the President, in 
any appropriate arm, Staff Corps, department or section of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, with nk not more than one grade 
higher than any previously held by the officer in either of said 
forces, but in no case above that of lieutenant colonel”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided further, That the following language of section 5 
of the act of June 3, 1916, entitled ‘An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,’ to wit: ‘Not more than one-half of all of the 
officers detailed in said corps shall at any time be stationed, or 
assigned to or employed upon any duty, in or near the District 
of Columbia,’ be amended so as to authorize the President to 
suspend the operation of the same during the existing emer- 
gency ’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 

W. J. FrIerps, 

Percy E. QuIN, 

JvuLttus Kann, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Gro. E, CHAMBERLAIN, 

G. M. HircuHcocr, 

F.. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 





the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriat; 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending J), sr) 44 
and for other purposes, submit the following writte, 6.4)... 
explaining the effect of the action agreed on: eee 

The amendments from which the Senate receded may jo «,, 
marized as follows: - 

On Nos. 1 to 8, both inclusive: Relates to private claim. . 
the Government. 

On No. 17: Undertakes to change section 24 of the act t, 7 
5, 1916, providing for the recommission of officers who Jy, +... 
merly been in the service by making them additic: ae 
It was thought that that section of the act fully cover 

On No. 18: Contemplates a change in existing Jay 

On No. 22: Contemplates a change in existing |: 
to enlisted men being assigned to recruiting duty anid ¢ 
creased pay. 

On No. 24: Adopts the amount fixed by the House bil} ypo: 
the idea that enlisted men of the Regular Army Roeserye 
at least for most of the year be in the Regular seryico. 

On No. 32: Adopts the House figures as to the amount of 4) 
appropriation. 

On Nos. 33 and 34: Were matters of private levis: {jo 
benefit of certain retired officers. 

On No. 41: Adopts the House figures for pay of eniiste: 
for Philippine Scouts. 

On No. 49: Strikes out new language put in for { 
of textbooks for noncommissioned officers, and sulseriy 
for newspapers and magazines. 

On No. 56: Strikes out new legislation put in by the s 
authorizing the services of advertising agents in recruiti 

On No. 58: Strikes out the words “ officers and” wpou th 
ject of travel allowance upon discharge. 

On No. 60: Adopts the amount fixed by the House for t 
expenses of West Point Cadets in attending the inaugura! cere. 
monies. 

On No. 64: Adopts the House provision as to various 
constituting one fund. 

On No. 79: Provides for filing equipment for the Ari 

On No. 85: Adopts House figures for amount for or 
stores. 

On No. 88: Adopts House figures for small-arms tar 
tice. 

On No. 89; Relates to new provision for civilian rifle ranges, 

On No. 90; Adopts House figures for manufacture of ar 

On No, 91: Adopts House figures for sauges, dies, jigs, o'v. 

On No. 94: Adopts House language for detail of enlisted inen 
as-temporary instructors in rifle practice. 

On Nos. 96 and 97; Strikes out Senate language which tack 
the appropriation available for more than two years. 

On No. 107: Adopts House figures. 

On Nos. 108, 109, 110, 111, and 112: Adopts House language 
as to inspector and sergeant instructors. 

On No, 115: Provides for office rent for inspector-instructors, 

On No. 119: Restores House language relative to rifle ranges 
for civilian instruction. 

On No. 120: Restores House language on the subject o! 
ian military training. 

On No, 124: Strikes out amendment to section 
tional-defense act. 

On No. 130: Restores House language providing «1 
ment to the second proviso of section 37 of the national 
act. 

On No. 131: Restores House language authoriznc se 
monthly pay of employees of the Ordnance Depart 

On No, 135: Strikes out a provision making the entir 
priation immediately available. 

The amendments from which the House receded !1:) 
marized as follows: 

On Nos. 9 and 10: Adopts the figures of the Senut 
pay of the Signai Service of the Army. 

On No. 11: Adopts the Senate language for the acquis! 
sites for aviation purposes. : ae 

On No. 12: Provides for the detail of officers of the Aviv" 
Section of the Signal Corps. oe 

On No. 14: Provides for the establishment of acre woe 
tions by the Weather Bureau, and an appropriation of o™% 
for that purpose, in aid of aeronautics. . 

On No, 15: Adopts Senate figures for pay of office's 

On No: 19: Adopts Senate figures for pay of men 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. | 

On No. 20: Adopts Senate figures for pay of officers "© 
National Guard. - 

On No. 21: Adopts Senate figures for pay of enlisted ni 

On No. 28: Adopts Senate figures for additional pay °° ™ 
listed men. 
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No. 28: Adopts Senate figures for commutation of quar- 


ral ‘ 

tore. Heat. and light. 

om No, 30: Adopts Senate figures for female nurses. 
0 No, 31: Simply corrects language. 


On No. 35: Adopts Senate provision giving to retired officers 
i noft of netive detail service in computing longevity pay. 
on Nos, 36 and 87: Gives to enlisted men of the Regular Army 
Th _orve gud retired enlisted men commutation of quarters when 
! ictive duty. 

“On No. 38: Provides mileage for field clerks. 

On Nos. 39 and 40; Adopts Senate figures for increased pay 
je on foreign service. 

On No. 42: Authorizes officers of the Quartermaster Corps to 

intrust the disbursement of moneys to other officers as their 

avents, both officers being held responsible. — 

"On Nos. 43 and 44: Puts enlisted men of the Regular Army 

Reserve and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty 
the same basis of Regulars of the Army. 

Oy No. 45: Raises the ration rate from 30 to 40 cents. 

On Nos. 47 and 48: Puts the officers and enlisted men of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Regular Arimy Reserve and re- 
tired enlisted men, when on active duty, on the same basis as 
Regulars so far as Regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps 

are concerned, 

On No, 51; Applies in the same way to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps as to incidental expenses, 

Oy No. 52: Strikes out language which is taken care of under 
the Medical Department. 

On No, 55: Pays a bill ordered by a recruiting oflicer in 
Oregon, 

On No. 57: Puts officers of the Reserve Corps and retired en- 
listed men, When on active duty, on the same basis as Regulars 

far as transportation is concerned. 

On No, 61: Does the same thing so far as clothing and camp 
and garrison equipage are concerned. 

On No. 63: Provides an additional appropriation for the Jef- 
fersonville depot of the Quartermaster Corps. 

On No. 65: Substitutes “ Medical Department” for “ Hospital 
Corps,” which is in accordance with present law. 

On No, 66: Strikes out dental surgeons, who are now under 
ihe Medical Department, and gives to members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps waen on active duty the same rights of Regulars 
under the title of barracks and quarters. 

On No. 67: Does the same for the enlisted men of the Regular 
Reserve and retired enlisted men and members of the 
Unlisted Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty. 

On No, 68: Opens the chapel at the Presidio at San Francisco 
to all denominations under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe. 

Ou No, 69: Provides an additional appropriation for the pur- 
cluse and alterations of buildings at Jeffersonville Depot. 

On No.70 : Simply changes the language to meet the present 
act. 

On No, 72: Authorizes the Secretary of War to convey to the 
regents of the University of California for art, educational, 
und park purposes that part of the military reservation of the 
Presidio of San Francisco on which the Palace of Fine Arts is 
located on condition that said regents shall procure for the 
United States other lands located in the samme vicinity that the 
Secretary of War may approve. 

On No, 74: Provides a total sum for the construction of 
officers’ quarters. 

On No. 75: Provides for the construction of a hospital at Fort 
Ward, Wash.; Schofield Barracks, Hawaii; enlargement of the 
Walter Reed Hospital; a modern hospital at Fort McPherson, 
a.; and an officers’ infirmary at Fort Bayard, N. Mex. It 
provides that no building of a permanent nature, the cost of 
Which shall exceed $30,000, shall be erected for use as an Army 
hospital unless by special authority of Congress. 

Jn No. 76: Provides $100,000 for a target range near the 
city of Vancouver, Wash. ' 

On No. 77: Provides for the purchase of the right of way of 
- ra Railway Co. for the Gettysburg National Mili- 
ary Park, 

On Ny. 50: Makes the appropriation immediately available. 

On No. 51: Adopts Senate figures. 

Ri. a Authorizes the present authorized appropriation 
on “ag ae the purposes mentioned in this appropriation. 

of eae Strikes out House language authorizing the use 

pep . wore from the operation of a public utility to 

wie a . le or the purpose of engineer operations in the field, 
ich provides that such proceeds shall go into the Treasury. 


ts vn No. 84: Provides an appropriation of $200,000 for mili- 
wry surveys and maps. 
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On No. 86: Provides that one-half instead of one-third of the 
sum appropriated for ammunition and ordnanee stores shall 
be expended in purchasing the articles provided for. 

On No, &7: Strikes out the language “of able-bodied men 
capable of bearing arms” under the item for small-arms tar- 
get practice. 

On No, 92: Increases the eppropriation that may be used for 
the purchase of ordnance stores and supplies from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000, 

On No. 93: Strikes out the House provision authorizing the 
Secretary of War to loan service material for exhibition pur 
poses, 

On No. 98: Authorizes the purchase in limited quantities 
abroad of material for the Ordnance Department, and provides 
that such material when so purchased shall be admitted free of 
duty. 

On Nos, 100, 101, and 102: Simply perfect the language. 

On No. 108: Adds the words “radio company” to machine- 
gun troops or companies, ete. 

On No, 104: Adopts the figures of the Senate increasing the 
appropriation of the House by $10,000. 

On No. 106: Authorizes the purchase of a rifle range for the 
use of the District National Guard in the sum of $50,000. 

On No. 113: Inereases the appropriation for the expenses of 
sergeant instructors from $80,000 to $100,000. 

On No. 116: Provides that the National Guard shajl include 
officers and enlisted men of the Staff Corps and Departments 
according to those of the Regular Army when authorized by the 
Secretary of War. 

On No. 117: Raises the appropriation for Infantry equipment 
in the National Guard from $800,000 to $1,200,000. 

On No. 118: Provides for the closing of the accounts with the 
States of money heretofore appropriated for the Organized 
Militia at the end of the fiscal year 1918, wherever such funds 
remain to the credit of such States, Territories, or the District 
of Columbia on August 29, 1916. 

On No. 127: Authorizes the acceptance of offers of gratuitous 
service of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps in the enroll- 
ment, organization, and training of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the Army. 

On No. 132: Requires that no expenditure exceeding $5,000 
upon any building, military post, ete., shall be made without 
the approval of the Secretary of War upon detailed estimate 
submitted to him. 

On No. 133: Authorizes the Secretary of War to have printing 
and binding done outside of the Government Printing Office in 
time of actual hostilities. 

On No. 134: Relieves the Navasota Transfer Co. of its obti 
gations to the Government for the supply of hay and bedding at 
various posts in the Southern Department. 

On No. 18: Strikes out the word “ hereafter,” so as not to 
make it permanent law. 

On No, 16: Authorizes the appointment of second lieutenants 
from enlisted men, including officers, of the Philippine Scouts, 
members, including officers, of the Organized Militia, the Na 
tional Guard, or the Naval Militia, between the ages of 21 and 34. 

On No, 25: Adopts the Senate figures, but strikes out the 
proviso. 

On No. 26: Makes the amount $1,070,000, instead of $900,000, 
for the pay of enlisted men of the Sigual Corps. 

On No. 27: Raises the appropriation for addittonal pay for 
length of service of enlisted men of the Signal Corps from 
$96,000 to $100,000, 

On No. 29: Authorizes the increase of the General Staff for 
the period of the existing emergency to 91. 

On No, 46: Makes the item for subsistence of the Ariny S1S.- 
500,000, instead of $16,500,000 in the House bill and $19,203,304 
in the Senate bill. 

On No. 50: Makes the item for “ Regular supplies of the 
Quartermaster Department ” $13,450,000 instead of $11,000,000 
in the House bill and $13,453,995.19 in the Senate bill. 

On No, 53: Fixes $2,000,000 for incidental expenses of the 
Quartermaster Department instead of $1,800,000 in the House 
bill and $2,199,000 in the Senate bill. 

On No. 54: Repeals section 1120 of the Revised Statutes, whic 
authorized the pay to any person who procured a recruit for 
the Army. 

On No. 59: Fixes the appropriation at $16,900,000 for trans 
portation of the Army instead of $15,000,000 in the House bill 

On No. 62: Fixes the appropriation at $28,640,000 for clothing 
and camp and garrison equipage instead of $15,000,000 a: pro- 
vided in the House bill. 
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On No. 71: Adopts the Senate provision for the purchase of 
additional land adjoining the military reservation at Fort Sam 
Houston of not less than 1,180 acres. 

On No. 73: Provides an appropriation of $500,000 for the con- 
struction, maintenance, ete., of military and post roads, ete., in 
Alaska, and makes same available for two years beginning the 
Ist of July next. 

On No. 78: Simply perfects the language for vocational training 
in the House bill, together with the Senate amendment, which 
later provides that the Secretary of War may select one or 
more regiments of Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery for such 
training purposes, 

On No. 95: Fixes the appropriation for automatic machine 
rifles at $5,000,000, instead of $3,000,000 as provided by the 
House bill and $7,350,300 by the Senate bill. 

On No. 99: Authorizes mileage to officers of the Ordnance 
Department to be paid from the appropriation for the work in 
connection with which the travel is performed, but it does not 
inake this permanent law. 

On No, 105: Restores the House language for the acquisition, 
construction, and maintenance of shooting galleries and target 
ranges, and provides that $125,000 shall be available for the pro- 
curement of lands for Field Artillery in the eastern and western 
departments, as authorized in the last annual appropriation bill. 

On No, 114: Is kept in the bill, but placed, as indicated, at a 
different place. 

On Nos. 121 and 122: Adopts the Senate figures as well as the 
amendment offered by the Senate providing for 34 cents per 
mile travel pay and the payment of the return journey in ad- 
vance, and an additional provision authorizing the payment of 
not exceeding $100 a month for persons designated for training 
for oflicers in such camps. 

On No. 123: Authorizes the Secretary of War, in his discretion, 
to designate the first corps cadets of the National Guard of 
Massachusetts a senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

On No. 125: Undertakes to clarify the language and authorizes 
leave of absence to officers or employees of the United States or 
of the District of Columbia while in the training camps, not to 
exceed 15 days. ‘ 

On No. 126: Provides that members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in the employ of the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia shall after being ordered to duty, when relieved, be restored 
to the positions they held when so ordered. 

On No. 128: Authorizes any former officer of the Regular or 
Volunteer Army, Organized Militia, or National Guard, under 
64 years of age, who has resigned or been honorably discharged 
after a total service of not less than three years, under such 
examination and within such age limits as may be prescribed by 
the President, be commissioned in any appropriate arm, Staff 
Corps, department, or section of the Oflicers’ Reserve Corps 
with rank of not more than one grade higher than that formerly 
held by him in any of said organizations, but in no case above 
that of lieutenant colonel. 

On No, 129: Restores the House provision suspending the act 
providing that not more than one-half of the Staff Corps shall 
be stationed or assigned to or employed upon any duty in the 
District of Columbia or near thereto during the existing 
emergency. ‘ 

The amount of the Senate bill was reduced by a little more 
than $4,500,000, 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. Frerps, 
Percy E. Qury, 
, Jutivus KAHN, 
D. R. AntHonry, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that I 
did not ask that the statement be read in lieu of the report, but 
it having been read, I now make that request. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. We have got the original papers here now. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this annual Army appropriation 
bill carried, in the form in which it passed the Senate, a little 
over $278,000,000. In the statement filed by the managers on 


the part of the House there is a mistake in stating that the 
House conferees succeeded in reducing the Senate bill about 
four and one-half million dollars. On looking over the figures 
I find that the reduction really amounts to $8,129,722.17. 

The House conferees agreed to increases that the Senate in- 
sisted upon amounting to $33,070,923.35. 


The principal item of 
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that increase of $33,000,000 is $13,640,000, or a | 1, 
one-half the total increase, for the purchase of elot| a 
equipage. We were convinced by what we wer. «,) , 
Quartermaster’s Department, that in view of ¢), ae 
ation the Army is very short in that regard. 4 
yielded, raising that amount by nearly $14,000,000). 

In this bill there are some changes made in the |. n 
ment No. 87 gives to retired officers the benefit oe. 
active service they have had in computing their |, 

We thought that was only fair and just because ;| 
ally been performing service. 

Amendment 42 authorizes the Quartermaster’s Dopaptmon, 
name other officers in helping to make distributio:, 
in their charge. The purpose of that is manifest. [ :)i,)- .. 
its face, because there are times when one man is <imyiy y), 
eally unable to discharge this duty and he calls » ened 
officer to assist him in it, each officer being hell yesponai. - 
the proper distribution of the funds. 

Perhaps the most important legislative change ¢| 
in this bill was the increase of the age limit of second | 
ants who have been enlisted men, including the offien 
Philippine Scouts and the enlisted men who have |) 
the Organized Militia and National Guard, from 2 
instead of 21 to 30 years of age. 

Mr. SLAYDEN.: I wish the gentleman from <Aj.)! 
make that statement again. I did not quite catch jt, Joos » 
change the ages for a‘lmission? 

Mr. DENT. So far as it applies to the enlisted mon of 
Regular Army and the officers of the Philippine Scou.s a), 
listed men and officers of the Organized Militia and Na: 
Guard, the entrance age was raised to 34 years, heretofore | 
having been 27 years in some instances and 30 vears in others 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Twenty-seven years in all instances. 
for enlisted men? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me understand that. It is propo: 
that a man 34 years of age may take the examination for second 
lieutenant? 

Mr. DENT. Provided he has had service as 
man, or officer of the National Guard. We made the maximuy 
age limit 34 to meet the objection which the War Department 
is constantly making, that if you raise this age limit, the man 
will be subject to retirement before he has had 30 y { 
service as an officer, which is the usual rule in the departimen 
The age limit of 34 would give these officers 30 years of servic 
before they reach the retiring age, which is 64 years. Wi 
thought it was only just and fair that these enlisted men, and 
particularly officers of the Philippine Scouts who have, man 
of them, seen much more service than a great many oflir 
the Regular Army, should have the right to get into the Reg 
lar Establishment, and should have the benefit of their pri 
service. 

Amendment No, 29 increases the number of the General Stat 
to 91. This is the proposition about which there has been so 
much controversy in the newspapers. That is the number re- 
quested by the General Staff and by the Secretary of War. As 
the House doubtless will remember, this increases the Ger ral 
to the 


lL to 34 


an enlisted 


Staff from 55 to 91, but the increase is positively limited 
period of the present emergency, so that it does not become 
manent law. 

In the same connection the Senate receded from the Ifouse 
provision suspending the manchu law so far as it provided that 
not more than one-half of the General Staff should be on duly 
in or near the District of Columbia, the suspension |eing curis 
the period only of this emergency. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I see the statement of the House oom 
ferees says that the amount of the Senate bill was recucea 
conference by $4,500,000. How much does the conference report 
as agreed to increase the bill above the amount which | ' 
ried as it passed the House originally? ' 

Mr. DENT. Thirty-three million dollars. The House ash 
to increases amounting to $33,000,000 and secured a reductio’ 
$8,000,000. The bill as it passed the Senate carried au 
$278,000,000, and as agreed to by the conferees it carries s00" 


$270,000,000. a 
Mr, SLAYDEN. Will the chairman of the committee per’ 
a question? 
Mr. DENT. Yes. er 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Did I understand him to say that tivre a 
been a change in the so-called manchu law which | ger 
amount of time that officers are required to spend with Me 
organizations? » 


Mr. DENT. Oh, no, indeed. I referred to the manchu 1. 
This bill changes the law, or rather suspends the law (U! a nal 
period of this emergency in so far as a provision in the bu 














iofense act declares that not more than one-half of the General 
Staff shall be at or near the District of Columbia at any one 
ur. SLAYDEN. I misunderstood the gentleman. This is the 
time they should be with the organization. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. . The gentleman will remember the bill 
v hich passed the Sixty-fourth Congress and went to the Senate, 
ond when it came back there was an amendment forbidding the 
es of tobacco by the soldiers at training camps. Is there any 
provision of that kind in this bill? 

Mr. DENT. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to that item which was eliminated in the 
House on the motion of a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which provided $500,000 for the building of roads in 
Alaska. The Senate reinserted the item, and the committee 
has accepted the amendment with an amendment that the fund 
shall be available until the end of the fiscal year 1919. I wish to 
inquire Whether the gentleman has any assurance that no addi- 
tional money will be called for to be expended in Alaska in 
patchwork on Alaskan roads and building bridges during the 
fiscal year of 1919, if this provision is adopted as is proposed 
for the ensuing year? 

Mr. DENT. Of course I have no assurance to that effect 
and no way of obtaining that assurance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I am not violating any confidence, I 
will state that I received a letter from the Secretary of War 
in which he stated that if this $500,000 appropriation was al- 
lowed to go through he would not make any additional recom- 
mendations for next year. 

Mr. DENT. I have no such letter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not know whether the gentleman 
had any assurance that if it was extended to 1919 the $500,000 
would be all that would be used. 

Mr. DENT. That was the object in giving them two years 
to expend it in, that they would accomplish the purpose they 
had in view. 

Mr. KAHN. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the gentleman will recollect that the 
purpose of extending it two years was that the time for working 
in Alaska is very short. The summer is only about three or four 
months long and by extending this amount, making it available 
for two years, they can begin the work very promptly in the fiscal 
year 1919, and thus do a great deal of work that ordinarily 
they would not be able to do if they waited for the usual annual 
appropriation. Of course they hope by saving time in that way 
to be able to finish their plans. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is plain that the $500,000 was too much 
for the next fiscal year, and that it should be distributed over 
two years instead of one. 

Sut 1 wish to make another inquiry about an item that has 
never been in the House and which, I assume, is a matter about 
which the gentleman from California is much more cognizant. 
It is amendment 78, providing for the exchange of certain lands 
in the Presidio that were used in connection with the California 
exposition for other land with the regents of the University of 
California. AM of us who visited the fair remember the loca- 
tion of the land, that it was directly tributary to the Presidio, 
that large Army post which will grow in importance as the years 
£0 on, and that the land was so situated as to be serviceable for 
Army purposes. I wish to inquire why the Government is sur- 
rendering that land to the university, containing a building that 
'S partly a shack, where the university has no ground near by 
in exchange for other lands that no one knows what they are 
and which may be of doubtful value. 

a DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, the land in question is about 9 
acres in area. It oceupies a place in the Presidio of San Fran- 
ciseo, which prior to the exposition was a swamp. The exposi- 
ion company filled it in. The Government never had any use 
Seen: land at any time by reason of the fact that it was over- 
res , The University of California has land in various sec- 
ian of the State, as well as in several sections of San Fran- 
eae — land that is intended to be exchanged for this 
wilt to tac is about an equal amount in area, bordering on 
Water cn JH 88 Lobos Creek. Lobos Creek now furnishes the 
ea ey of the Presidio. It is an independent supply. If 
the den of San Francisco were to be cut in the rear: of 
Presidi ¥ some enemy at any time, the military post of the 

“0 Would still have its own water supply. The Govern- 
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ment owns one-half of that stream that meanders along toward 
the Bay of San Francisco, including the eastern and southern 
banks. The idea is to allow the city of San Francisco, or its 
citizens, to purchase the other half of the creek, and then turn 
over to the military authorities all the land from the center 
of the creek to the house line of the city, so that the waters of 
the creek will be protected from contamination. It is the thing 
that the Government has been trying to do for some years, but 
it has been unable to accomplish the purpose. By this exchange 
the Government will get this land and its water supply, and 
the regents of the University of California will get a tract of 
land upon which stands the Palace of Fine Arts, which was 
such a marvelous attraction of the exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915. There is no disposition to take advantage of the Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, the city of San Francisco and its 
citizens will give quid pro quo for the land. The gentleman’s 
assertion that the building is a shack is not borne out by the 
facts. The building cost something like $2,000,000 in its con- 
struction. Surely that is not a shack. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that the building I visited 
on several occasions containing the exhibition of fine arts was 
nothing but a shack. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman’s idea of a shack and my idea of 
a building are entirely different. He is entitled to his opinion, 
but a $2,000,000 building is hardly to be classified as a shack. 
It is all built of brick and iron, with the exception of some 
ornamental work, and it is proposed to make that ornamental 
work permanent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that this land that is to 
be acquired by the city of San Francisco and conveyed to the 
Government in exchange for the site now occupied by the former 
Building of Fine Arts furnishes the present water supply of 
the Presidio? 

Mr. KAHN. One-half of the 
water supply is Lobos Creek. The Government owns to the 
middle of that stream. The Spring Valley Water Co. and ether 
private owners own the other half of the stream and the lands 
adjacent thereto. Individual owners and the Spring Vulley 
Water Co. own the land back to the house line fronting on that 
creek. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the Presidio get 
from the Spring Valley Water Co.? 

Mr. KAHN. It does not. 





Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


water supply. The present 


its water supply 


Mr. STAFFORD. Or does it get its supply from its own 
controlled sources? 
Mr. KAHN. The Spring Valley Water Co. is making no 


claim to the water, and the Government at this time ts using all 
the water of the creek for its water supply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who furnishes the water—the 
Valley Water Co., or does the Government supply 
water? 

Mr. KAHN. The Government furnishes half from its own 
lands and half from the land of the Spring Valley Water Co. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, the Spring Valley 
Water Co. is going to have their rights taken over-——— 

Mr. KAHN. By the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. By the county of San Francisco for the 
Hetch Hetehy project? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the Hetch Hetchy project has nothing to 
do with this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am asking for information. 

Mr. KAHN. The Government takes all its water, from the 
creek, and there is a question of the ownership of one-half of 
the creek, and also of the land which borders on the creek, and 
which runs back to the building line owned principally in pri- 
vate ownership. It is proposed to turn all that land over to the 
Government so that the Government will have absolute control 
of the water of the creek and also the lands abutting thereon, 
so as to insure noncontamination of the supply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And when they acquire this additional 
land then the Presidio will have an independent source of water 
supply not dependent on any outside source at all? 


Spring 
its own 


Mr. KAHN. Absolutely. 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. 


Mr. FOSTER. What is the value of this land that the Gov- 
ernment is giving up? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know what the value of the land is. It 
is down on a flat which was, as I have stated to the House, 
marsh prior to the time of the exposition. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that it has been filled up and is 
land that can be used now. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
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Mr. FOSTER. What is the value of the land that the Gov- 
ernment is getting? 

Mr. KAHN. I have no idea. I can not inform the gentleman, 
but I am told that the land that will be ceded is at least of 
egual value and possibly of greater value to the Government. 

Mr, FOSTER. Is this land that the Government is ceding 
closer to the city? 

Mr. KAHN. No 

Mr. FOSTER. tie away? 

Mr. KAHN. No; they are equally close to the city. The 
United States Marine Hospital is also near Lobos Creek, and 
I dare say that the water from Lobos Creek can ultimately be 
supplied to the marine hospital so that institution will also be 
free from a local water supply. 

Mr. FOSTER, The gentleman’s opinion is that it is of advan- 
tage both to the Government and to the city? 

Mr. KAHN. I think so, because the Government for many 
years has been trying to arrange the purchase of those lands so 
us to have its water supply complete and uncontaminated. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. In reference to Senate amendment 121, where 
the conference added a proviso in reference to the training of 
officers, that clearly covers the case of applicants for commis- 
sions who go into the training camps to be trained, who will 
receive not more than $100 a month? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How about the officers who are now in the 
Reserve Corps, who go into these training camps? Is there any 
authority or appropriation under which they can be paid while 
they are in the training camps? 

Mr. DENT. Not unless they are designated to go to a camp 
for training by the Secretary of War, according to the language 
of the amendment. under the provisions of this section. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman refer to the proviso? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It may be that this proviso would be construed 
to cover men now in the Reserve Corps, but plainly the reading 
of the previso does not contemplate that. The proviso contem- 
plates that anyone who receives this pay can make an agree- 
ment to accept an appointment in the Reserve Corps, in such 
grade as may be tendered by the Secretary of War. That 
Plainly does not contemplate the payment of officers in the 
Reserve Corps in certain grades, 

Mr. DENT. Unless they would be designated there for train- 
ing and get a promotion, I think the gentleman is ¢orrect. 

Mr. MANN. They are not ordered to duty. I know that 
officers now in the Reserve Corps have been notified that they 
ean go into a training camp. There is no law and no appropria- 
tion out of which they can be paid while they are in the training 
camp. and I apprehend that as to many officers now in the 
Reserve Corps it would add very materially to their value to 
ithe country if they would go into one of these training camps 
and receive training, but it can hardly be expected that men 
will do that and not be paid anything, while the man who is a 
mere applicant for a position is paid $100 a month. 

Mr. DENT. I appreciate the point that the gentleman makes, 
and perhaps this language would not cover those officers, al- 
though it was the intention of the conferees to try to draft this 
language so as to cover every one who is designated by the 
Secretary of War to go into a training camp. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it may be that they will so construe it, 
though the latter part of the proviso indicates that it is not 
intended for anyone except the applicant. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois that 
I shall inquire of the War Department their construction of 
this provision, and if I find that it does not take care of the 
ease it states, which I think ought to be taken care of, I shall 
endeavor, as far as I can, to have it corrected in the new 
Army Dill. 

Mr. MANN. Then I will ask the gentleman with reference to 
amendment 78—I suppose this is highly technical—— 

Mr. DENT. Well, I intended to ask unanimous consent in 
regard to it, but I had not gotten to the point. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman probably has reference to the 
amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is one point, but I would like to 
make a further inquiry as to two other points. The confer- 
ence report restores the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment—*rat is, part of it, involving the amount—leaving the 
twe anisants named. Then it goes on to say “on page 59 of 
the bill, in line 5, after the word ‘ buildings,’ insert the words 





the enrolling clerk has to enroll the bill from this 
report. There is no word “ buildings” on page 
either in the bill as it passed the House or the bil 
by the House with Senate amendments. I do not kn 
it is intended to have the enrolling clerk searcl, 4», 
bill until he finds the word “ buildings ” in some place ay. 
insert some language after it. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I will state to the gentlema; 
enrolling clerk called my attention to the figures here 
but my attention has not been called to the fact that to, 
a mistake in that amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Then it goes on and says, “and in line 


nferery 


nh that t 


60 of said amendment, strike out the word ‘regiment’ ‘P),, 
is no such word in line 4 on page 60 either of the amend 
or the bill as it passed the House or of the bill printeq w: 


Senate amendments. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman kindly state wher 
ought to come in? 

Mr. MANN. That is a guess on my part. 

Mr. DENT. I would have to look at it—— 


Mr. MANN. I suppose, though I do not know, the ey 
man wants to put the language in after the word * buildincs” 


where it appears in the House print with Senate amendyy 
on page 59, in line 22. 

Mr. DENT. But that page and that line is not the 
House bill. This is a Senate print of the House pill, 

Mr. MANN. I have the printed bill as it passed the Hoy 
the original bill in the hands of the conferees, 

Mr. DENT. Well, does the gentleman think, then. if 
House gives unanimous consent to add that lanenaze afte) 
word “ buildings,” on page 59, line 22, that that would 
rect it? 

Mr. MANN. Well, page 59 is not the right page. The ; 
ence of the conference report is properly made to the « 
House bill as it passed the House, with the engrossed 
the engrossed amendments. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. Vocational training in the engrossed copy 
bill comes on page 41, and if the gentleman refers to t! 


guage “and the construction of buildings for shops, stor; 


shelter of machinery,” that is where that language comes j 

Mr. DENT. Page what? 

Mr. MANN, Page 42, line 5. 

Mr. DENT. Then I will ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have to have a con 
resolution. 

Mr. DENT. I was going to state, if the gentleman wil! 
mit me, I understand, of course, that it will be necessary t 
a concurrent resolution unless there is unanimous cons: 


MAY 8, 


e 


9 in line & 
c 


S70.000. 


es 
4, page 


to. 


th 


6 


the 


t} 


both Houses to make these changes. I have an agreement will 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Committee on Mililu 


Affairs of the Senate,-to ask unanimous consent in the 
to make the changes in Senate amendment 78 whiere tli 
takes were made in printing, and I thought that was the ecu 
way to get at it. 


Mr. MANN. The enrolling clerk called my attention to 


ry 


Le Dt 


the 


re 


original conference report, which is not printed correctly. Tli 


are two errors in this one amendment in the print of the o1 


conference report, which does not reflect very highly on U 


' 
Jina 


e 


Printing Office. The report reads, “On page 42 of the bill ite 


! {, 


line 5”; that is correct, and the other place it reads “i 
of said ‘amendment.” Well, it is not line 4 of the amen¢ 


it is line 3, but probably that is near enough for the clerk to 


i 


catch it; but the report as printed says “line 4 of said a 
ment, on page 60.” Why they should insert that in the Priuis 


Office, if they did, is beyond me. 

Mr, DENT. Well, then, I understand, Mr. Speaker, that 
not necessary to make—— 

Mr. MANN. I think the clerk can make it out, while t 
port is not accurate. 

Mr. DENT. But it is necessary to ask unanimous co 
strike out “ $75,000.” 

Mr. MANN. That will have to be by concurrent rese 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. -Does the gentleman not think if this he 
the Senate both grant unanimous consent to make 
that that will accomplish the same purpose? 


Mr. MANN. The Senate has no power over this con!c' 


ts 


nt t 


on, 


se fu 


wert any more. They can not act upon it. se 
r. ye 


DENT, They can change it by unanimous cols 
ever, I will adopt that course. 
Mr. MANN. They have no.way of getting contro! 0’ |. 
Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a jus! jon’ 


‘needed for vocational training in agriculture.’” Of course Mr. DENT. Yes, sir. 
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we, HULBERT. I assume that in the organization of the 
my to be organized under the selective draft system that the 
aa «< of the country will be expected to contribute ‘their ‘pro- 
oortion toward the making up of that branch of the service, and 
1 would like to ask the gentleman whether the provision for the 
14 training camps is by virtue of any statute enacted here or 
regulation of the War Department? 

Mr. DENT. By regulation of the War Department. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman know that the War De- 
nartment has declined to admit colored citizens at the training 
eainps to receive instructions? 

Mr. DENT. I do not know. I do not know of any such in- 

stance, and have never heard of such. 
"Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question in reference to amendment No. 16, on page 17. 
It really is not in reference to any change in the law, but I 
want to ask the gentleman if his committee has given thought 
toa change. The minimum age for a commission fixed in this 
amendment is the same as it is in the law now—21 years? 

Mr. DENT. That is the fact. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I expect the gentleman’s atten- 
tion as well as mine has been called to a large number of young 
men who are graduates of military schools in the United States, 
oraduating this year particularly, who are 20, but not quite 21; 
voung men graduating from Culver, from the Virginia Military 
Institute, and from the Pennsylvania Military College, and 
others. Quite a number of these young men have been brought 
to my attention who are the very best trained material we have 
for officers. During the Civil War, I have been informed, com- 
missions were granted way below the age of 21. Has the gentle- 
nan’s committee given attention to whether or not it would be 
advisable to change the minimum age of 21 to 19 or 20 during 
the emergency? 

Mr, DENT. The eonference committee? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I mean the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. DENT. Neither one at this session of Congress; but I 
will say to the gentleman, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I see no objection to it, but it has not been considered either by 
the conference committee or the House Military Committee up 
to date. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
the gentleman’s attention? 

Mr. DENT. No. There may be bills before the Military 
Committee, but I will say to the gentleman that in the past few 
weeks I have not had a chance to examine any of them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. One other inquiry I would like 
tomake, I notice in this amendment which the conferees agreed 
upon there is given to officers of the Philippine Scouts an oppor- 
tunity to take the examination and secure commissions in the 
Regular Establishment. Why does the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House and Senate persist in always excluding 
officers of the Philippine Constabulary in matters of this kind? 

Mr. DENT. They are not a part of the Military Establish- 
ment of the country at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, that reason has been re- 
peatedly given, but I submit it does not answer the question at 
all. They are citizens of the United States who are better edu- 
cated than the officers of the Scouts, are graduates of American 
colleges and universities, who, before they became officers of 
the Philippine Constabulary, had to demonstrate their military 
proficiency and graduation from military instruction; and they 
are the very top kind of material for officers in the United States 
Army to-day. And, what is more, they are younger in years. 
The gentleman knows that the officers of the Philippine Seouts 
are a splendid body of men, and I have tried to speak in their 
favor equally with others. They are all men who have been 
enlisted men in the Army, who, by reason of superior proficiency, 
have been given commissions in the Philippine Scouts. Most of 
them are men of mature years, beyond the age limit fixed here; 
but that is not true of the officers of the Philippine Constabulary, 
who for the most part are young men between the ages of 22 
= “S, and are a class of men we ought to utilize now. ‘They 
poe only had the educational training in a military way, 
aot ley have had the actual experience, and from my personal 
me Sal the experience of the officers of the Philippine Con- 
lene ae one whit inferior to the experience of the 
heten . 1¢ Philippine Scouts ; and I can not see why on earth 
subniees un not come when the officers of the Philippine Con- 

f — -—_ net given this. It is not academic on my part. 
eden ait eived 1, I have received 50 to 100 letters during 
dueus tt © years from these men, asking that they be given a 

lat every other American boy ought to have. 


Mr. DENT, J will > z 
very familiar w Seay to the gentleman that I know he is 


Have any bills been brought to 
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had many conversations on the subject, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, the Military Committee of the House would be very glad 
to hear him on that subject. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 1 will say to the gentleman that 
I will try to introduce a bill to-day giving that permission, and 
I hope that the gentleman's committee will give us an opportu- 
nity to consider it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has there been any provision made con- 
cerning compensation of those who go to the officers’ training 
camp? 

Mr. DENT. Provision has been made for $100 a month, and 
84 cents a mile for transportation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
to. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to, was laid on the table. 


agreed 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 14) making appropriations for the 
Military Academy. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve a point of 
order on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order. Point or points? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think one will be sufficient. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The conference report was read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 43). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 3, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
G of the bill strike out all on line 18 and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: “38 privates, first class, and 38 privates, second 
class, $15,080”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint Bertram T. Clayton, jr., late a cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, to the position of second lieutenant of 
Infantry of the Army, and to place him upon the retired list 
with the pay of a retired second lieutenant of Infantry.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

S. H. Denr, Jr., 
W. J. Frevps, 
JuLius KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Geo. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. Hitcrcock, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14) making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1918, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

The House receded from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 providing extra pay for 19 enlisted men instead of 
for 13, as provided in the House bill. Although without author- 
ity, as the matter was not in conference, the conferees took the 


ith the situation over there, and he and I have | liberty of striking out the words “76 privates, at $15 each per 
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month, $13,680” and substituting therefor “38 privates. first | proposing to retire these boys because they have 
class, and 38 privates, second class, $15,080.” This change was | tuberculosis since they have been in the Military Ac ; 
made upon the recommendation of the Engineer Department, | then to charge that that was congenital and that they re 
which stated that the language originally used would tend to | when they went there is hardly correct. I know my ¢, es i 
disrupt the present organization. not read up lately on these questions, because ot}erus.. . 
The House receded from amendments 2 and 3, authorizing the | would not make such a claim. 
President to appoint William Harold Kehoe and Clyde R, Alt- Those boys, if they had tuberculosis when they \; 
man, late cadets at the Military Academy at West Point, to the | had it at least in such a stage that nobody cou find 
position of second lieutenant of Infantry and to place them upon | But the chances are ninety-nine out of one hunidypod op ,.. 
the retired list with the pay of a retired second lieutenant. hundred and ninety-nine out of one thousand that tioco j... 
A provision was also added authorizing the President to ap- | had in some way contracted that disease since they wor :,. 
point Bertram T, Clayton, jr., to the position of second lieuten- | the academy. I am sure my friend from Wisconsin gooc , 
ant and to place him upon the retired list with the pay of a | desire to create the impression that these boys Jad eoyey, 
retired second lieutenant. The conferees thought this was only | tion when they went there; that is, that they had it tron 
fair. as the case is similar to that of W. H. Kehoe, both having | as he indicates. We used to talk about a whole Jot « 


CONtractada 


Sa } 


l 


developed tuberculosis while cadets at the Military Acudemy. that doctors would not talk about now as true, things , 
S. H. Dent, Jr., no intelligent physician now would mention. whey u 
W. J. FIEvps, charge almost everything up from a man’s birth, but woe 
JuLius KAHN, differently now, it is not all inherited. Men have jnyos 


Managers on the part of the House. those conditions, and they know that that does not oss 

and that those conditions do not come in that way, 1 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con-| used to talk about people having “stomach trouble.” 

ference report, covered a multitude of sins, and men have died fro) 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, | dicitis when it was said they had some “stomach trent 
that the conferees have exceeded their authority in agreeing | People know better about those things now. 


whh 


Dpen- 


with an amendment to amendment No. 4 ' Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yieid? 
Mr. DENT. In amendment No. 4? Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. Mr. GILLETT. Were these boys exposed to peculiar jaya. 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suspend a moment?j| ships in the academy which would make them subject ty si 
The Chair wishes the gentleman from Wisconsin to state exactly | disease more than they would have been under ordinary cir 
his position. cumstances? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I might save a little time on this. Mr. FOSTER. I do not know as to that, but I do know +) 

TI am perfectly willing to admit that the amendment is subject | That they in all probability contracted the disease while they 
to a point of order, with this statement: That the Senate put | were there. Whether the Government should pay thei 
on two cadets at West Point, one of whom is at the hospital at | is another question. I am not speaking that it should be do 
Fort Bayard, N. Mex., and made him a retired second lieutenant. | That is doubtful in my mind that such action should be ts 


Out at that same hospital there is another cadet, the son of Mr. FIELDS. In answer to the gentleman from Massachi<erts 
Maj. Burtram T. Clayton, of the Army, who developed tubercu- | [Mr. Gittert] I will say that one of these young men, Cadet 
losis while he was a cadet at West Point. and he is at the same | Kehoe, was thrown from a horse. His shoulders and chest 
hospital recovering from the same trouble as Cadet Kehoe, and | were hurt, and a long illness ensued, during which tuberculosis 
the conferees thought that if they were going to yield in one | developed. Cadet Altman, who is provided for in the | 
case it was only fair and just that both should be put on the | almost up to the point of graduation. He took sick in Mar 
same footing. But if the gentleman makes a point of order, I | I believe, before he was to graduate in June, and if he 
confess the point of order is well taken. remained oniy a few months longer he would have ti 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the House will indulge me | graduated. 

e a minute or two in justification of my position, I wish to say Mr. MANN. Getting tuberculosis from being thrown from : 
that in the last Congress the Committee on Military Affairs re- | horse is a good deal like getting it congenitally. 
ported two private bills authorizing the retirement of Cadets -Mr. FIELDS. A long illness ensued as the result of that hurt 


Kehoe and Altman, with the rank of second lieutenant. Those Mr. FOSTER. Whatever lowers a man’s vitality may permit 
bills on several occasions were considered under the unanimous- | these germs to live in his system. They have learned! that i! 
consent call of the Private Calendar, and on the last call of the | treating tuberculosis one great element is the proper nour 
Private Calendar the opposition of those opposing those bills | ment, and keeping the vitality to as high a point as posil 


was very pointedly stated; that tubercular trouble in most in- | Now, what the hurt may have had to do about it I do not ki 
stances is congenital, and that in these two instances it did not | probably none. 
arise from Army service. While there were some facts showing Mr. BUTLER. This is setting a very dangerous pre: 


that these cadets contracted a cold, still, to my mind, it seemed Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker. I hope the gentleme 
that they had tubereular trouble when they entered the academy. | Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] will not press the point of orcer 

This amendment confers upon the President the power to re- | The effect of his action will be to eliminate one of the cadets 
tire these cadets, if he see fit, on three-quarters pay for some | Bertram T. Clayton, jr. 


cause that may not have arisen from Army service. In my Mr. MANN. It ought to eliminate both of them. 

brief experience I have known young men connected with the Mr. FITZGERALD. It can not eliminate both. There are two 
Naval Academy who, by reason of defective vision brought on | of them. The Senate put one of them in, and the House adie 
by intensive study, have been compelled to resign. We might | Bertram T. Clayton, jr. He is a son of Maj. Clayton, of te 
as well give them three-quarters pay as second lieutenants in | United States Army. Maj. Clayton was graduated fro 

the Navy for the balance of their lives if we are going to adopt | United States Military Academy about 1886, and after serv! 
that policy in these instances at the threshold of a war that will | some years resigned and went into private life in } ook) 


rt 


entail untold expense on this generation and on future genera- | He organized Troop C of the National Guard, and during 
tions. I think it is a wrong policy for the Government to adopt. | Spanish-American War went with his troop to © ni} took 
and I am taking this position in order to attract the attention | part in the campaign there. Upon his return from C eg he . 
of the country to the fact that these two items have been in- | elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress, and while in Cons: <9 was 
cluded in the bill when they had no right to be inclucled therein. | made the colonel of a regiment of the National Guard in brut 
I know the pressure that was brought to bear upon the Members | lyn, which he put into very fine military shape. After he" 
of this House in the last Congress to allow these two bills to | Congress he was appointed in the Army under the reore:! 
pass, and I assume as much pressure will be brought to bear on | act following the Spanish-American War. 


the President of the United States, I knew this young man, Bertram T. Clayton, as 4 sii ul boy 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his | when he was 8 or 9 years old. I knew his father aie ¥© 
point of order for a moment? slightly acquainted with his mother. So far «s rh ne : 
Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I will withhold it. known, there was no consumption in either family. | his coe 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat surprised at | man went to the Military Academy, and throug! © Tae 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, who makes the claim here, in | ness and overwork so impaired his system that he ¢ or r 
the case of these boys who now have tuberculosis, that it was | cold, and eventually developed consumption. He is in the i 
congenital with them. Nobody claims that except the gentle- | tary hospital at Fort Bayonne. He has no mens He is ¢ 


Covet ‘ment 


man from Wisconsin. pendent entirely upon either the gratitude of the (ove 
Mr. FOSTER. That may have been thought true a hundred | or whatever assistance his father may be able to sive 
years ago, but it is not now. To say to this House that we are | his father is now likely to be assigned to active service ©" 





mt 





1917. 


tc one of these young men is to be put on the retired 

‘ea second lieutenant by the action of the Senate, it seems 
that the House ought not to prevent this other young 

uy having the same action taken with regard to him. 

” ir HUSTED. I should like to ask if there is any prece- 

sont for this kind of legislation ? 

re. FITZGERALD. I do not know. 

Mr. HUSTED. I know that in the past a great many young 
soon have beer compelled to leave West Point before graduation 
~» account of physical disability. 

\ir. FIELDS. In 1913 similar bills were passed by Congress. 
Mr, FITZGERALD. The point I make is this: The Senate, 
-» Senate amendment, has provided for one of these young 

, The other one is in the same hospital, in exactly the 
-ome condition. If the point of order is interposed, the con- 
‘amanee report will be rejected, and it will not be possible to 
make provision for young Clayton, while the managers upon the 
part of the House will probably be compelled to yield to the 


insistance of the Senate to take care of the other young man. 
In view of the circumstances, with which I am familiar, as I 
have stated them to the House, I believe they should both be 
treated alike. 

Yr. GREENE of Vermont. May I ask the gentleman if he 
fnds in our general legislative policy any warrant for such 
action? These young men have not been rendering service to 
the Government, so that the Government would be under some 
obligation to take care of them because their health was im- 
paired in the line of duty ; but, on the contrary, they have been 
at a school where the Government has been rendering a serv- 
ice to them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. TI am not making any contention about 
it I am stating the facts. The Senate has provided for 
one and the House conferees have incorporated a provision 
for the other. If the point of order is insisted upon and the 
conference report rejected, nothing can be done for young 
Clayton, although the provision for Kehoe will probably be 
retained in the bill and can not be eliminated. In view of the 
situation regarding these men it seems to me we ought to 
treat them both alike. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If this young man Clayton recovers, will 
he render service to the Government, or will he continue to re- 
ceive his retired service pay? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not in a position to make any 
pledge. The retired pay of a second lieutenant is about $1,700 
a year. 

Mr. BORLAND. He can be ordered back to duty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He will be on the retired list, and can 
be ordered back to active duty at any time. I have been 
acquainted with him for a great many years, and I know that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure than to be able to 
go into the service and stay in the Army. His father being 
in Army officer, that was his ambition from the time he was 
a little chap. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will allow me to make a state- 
ment, I will say that young Clayton has an application on file to 
go into the Officers’ Reserve Corps and has asked for active 
duty, and I have indorsed his application, and this morning 
Gen. Gorgas wrote me that he had indorsed it, and that he 
probably will be sent on some active duty. 

Mr. MANN. Then he does not need to go on the retired list. 

Mr. FIELDS. Cadet. Kehoe desires to go on active duty just 
is soon as they will accept him. It is the ambition of his life 
to enter the Army and remain in it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. TI do not object to it. I think he ought to 
serve the Government when he recovers. 

Mr. FIELDS. He is very anxious to do so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has been anxious to serve, but has 
hot been able to do so. I have stated the facts about this young 
me Clayton, as I know them. I was elected to this House 
18 years ago, with his father as my colleague from Brooklyn, 
and we lived together in Washington. I am intimately ac- 
(uainted with him. I know the facts connected with this young 
"in. If provision is to be made for the other, it is a matter of 
“hee Justice that we should make provision for both of them. 
leap thane Mr. Speaker, a great many boys who go to col- 
an gee the country acquire tuberculosis, and a great 
sauna . ae have not been fortunate enough to go to college 
han ti Of course, quite a number who go to 
Canin S and West Point to be educated at the expense of the 
enous te acquire tuberculosis. Those who are fortunate 
on Seauae ye their school expenses paid by the Government 
pn the off than those who pay their own expenses and go to 
onal Chee college, and those who pay their own expenses at 
afford th lege are better off than those who are unable to 

© expense of going to college at all. Yet the proposition 
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here is to give the preferred class compensation, to be paid out 
of the pockets of those who are not so fortunate. 

These men are not in the military service of the Government. 
They are at school, at the expense of the Government, being 
furnished an education. Now, I have the profoundest sympa- 
thy for any young boy who acquires tuberculosis. It is a very 
unfortunate condition. I know myself with reference to it. I 
can see no reason why the Government of the United Stutes 
should give special preference to two individuals who have gone 
to West Point and there became afflicted with tuberculosis. Lf 
we are going to make a rule of that sort, make it general. It 
would be far better to do something for all those who have 
tuberculosis throughout the country than merely to take care of 
two. These two young men, against whom no word can 
would be said, who think now they want to go back into the 
Army, had better stay out of the Army. If they go back in 
the Army, they will not last long with tuberculosis. 

Mr. FOSTER. They probably would not be taken back. 

Mr. MANN. They probably would not, although we are to 
that they expect to get back. 

Mr. FOSTER. That will not happen. 

Mr. MANN. I think myself it will not happen, although that 
has been the strongest reason given for passing chis provision. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman said we ought to do some- 
thing for all those that are suffering with tuberculosis. 

Mr. MANN. I said it would be far better. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think 
had better begin at the root of the evil and regulate 
and dairy supplies of the country ? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, if the gentleman from Maryland ever gets to 
the gates of heaven and St. Peter asks him a question, he will 
reply by talking about the milk supply. [Laughter.] He is pos- 
sessed with the idea that nothing but the milk supply is the root 
of all evil. The gentleman ought to go back and drink the milk 
of the babies, build up again, and get some of those notions out 
of his head. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘The gentleman wants to eradicate the 
root of the evil, and not begin to try to cure the disease after it 
is contracted. 

Mr. MANN. Unfortunately, I will say for the benefit:of the 
gentleman, that I have one boy who has tuberculosis, and for 
years never drank milk before he became afflicted with tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
body who had it. 

Mr. MANN. He was not. How he got it, no one knows. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He either got it through contact 
somebody else or through the milk. It is not congenital. 

Mr. MANN. No one knows. Tuberculosis germs are in the 
air everywhere. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me say that I think my colleague is quite 
right; very few cases can be traced to their origin. 

Mr. MANN. They do not know how it comes. It is said that 
more than 25 or 33 per cent of all the population probably at 
some time in their lives have a touch of tuberculosis. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FItTzGeRALp] says that we will 
have to agree to the Senate amendment. We do not have to 
agree to it; if this goes back, the Senate amendment ought not 
to be agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for two or three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. We are arguing the point of order, and the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to say anything that 
might in the least way interfere with the aid that the Govern- 
ment might give to these young men, but it is a dangerous prece- 
dent to make. If the gentleman will permit me to say, for 20 
years I have sat on a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and have dealt with a number of cases like these. On 
every occasion we have resisted. My chief, the chairman of the 
committee is here, who will bear me out. We have resisted on 
many, many occasions, and, although it has given us a great deal 
of pain, we have declined to offer Government aid and assistance 
to the young men who have contracted disease or become crip- 
pled in some way at the Naval Academy and who could not be 
graduated; but I know of no time when favorable action has 
been taken by the Naval Affairs Committee of the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will permit me, under the 
law they have a pensionable status at present and can receive 
a pension, but if retired they would get three-quarters pay. This 
is a special method of giving a larger pension than that pro- 
vided by the general law. 
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Mr. BUTLER, I will ask the gentleman if he remembers any 
measure of this kind that was ever reported favorably? 

Mr. FADGETT. No; we have uniformly declined to report 
favorably on young men in that condition in the academy. We 
have left them to their remedy for a pension under the general 
law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The law gives them a pensionable 
status, but it is not construed to include anything except dis- 
ease or injury contracted in the line of duty. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct; in the line of duty. I have 
known young men in the Naval Academy whose vision had become 
impaired and who asked for relief, but they never obtained it. 
I would be willing to vote in favor of a general provision by 
which some sort of assistance could be given to these young men, 
but to take two or three by the method we are now considering 
I do not think is hardly fair toward the others who hawe gone 
out and made their efforts repeatedly for assistance, but have 
obtained no sort of Government assistance. 

Mr. CRAGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAGO. Does not the gentleman recognize the distine- 
tion between these cases and the ordinary case of a young man 
acquiring an education who acquires tuberculosis? I am told 
that in the case of Altman there is no tuberculosis in the family. 
These men have offered their lives to their country and were 
being trained, and we must admit that inside of a few months, 
or a year at least, if they had gone on with their education, 
they would have been graduated at the academy, and if this 
disability had come on them after that they would have been 
retired by operation of law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but if I can make a reply to the gentle- 
man’s question, and I have endeavored to recall all of it, we 
have never considered these young men in the Government serv- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


ice. It costs $18,000 or $20,000 to educate each young man at 
Annapolis. He must take his chances with other young men 


who are in institutions for the purpose of being prepared for 
the events of life. We have never considered them in the mili- 
tary service, and I repeat what I have already said, upon every 
occasion we have declined to report measures that would give 
them the advantage of Government aid. 

Mr. CRAGO. Take the case of young men who are attending 
theological seminaries. I know of a number of cases where 
they have failed to graduate and become regular ordained minis- 
ters on account of failure of health, and invariably the church 
organizations have taken care of them in some way. 

Mr. BUTLER. But that is a private institution, and I could 
say to my friend that they might take care of me if they 
wanted to, but this is a bill having to do entirely with a mili- 
tary institution of the Government, and I repeat what I 
have said—Congress has never considered any of the young 
men in these institutions as belonging to the military arm of 
the Government more than for the mere purpose of educating 
and training them. If they are unfortunate during: the period 
of training at these academies, we have always declined to 
report measures that would give them Government aid. 

Mr. CRAGO. Not always. There are precedents. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I understand. I know they have gotten 
a rider on once in a while, but I say let them be considered on 
their merits. 

Mr. CRAGO. The gentleman will admit that if one of these 
eases goes through both should go through? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do most positively feel that way about it. 
If one goes for this reason, both ought to go, but in my judg- 
ment neither should. I am not going to offer any objection by 
point of order to the passage of the bill, which provides for 
young men suffering with tuberculosis. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. Are the students there on a pensionable basis? 
Can they get a pension? 

Mr. BUTLER. They have a pensionable status, and it has 
been so held, and if they contract diseases while at the academy 
or become hurt in any way so they can not graduate they have 
a pensionable status and may receive a certain amount of com- 
pensation, 

Mr. BATHRICK. 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. CRAGO. 


Is that true of the Military Academy also? 
Yes. 
And in the case of Altman, he has held a posi- 


tion at West Point and is keeping that district in Pennsylvania 
out of a new appointment, and if we would take this action to- 
day we would make a place for another young man to start 
his military education. 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
the Government to make the place for the y 


yOUN? 7 


wants to go to school, or is the obligation the other y. 


Is the obligation on 


Mr. CRAGO. I am not questioning the policy of ¢).'¢.,. 
meut in withholding this aid. I do not know that jj. , 
the thing to do, but I do claim that if one of thos 
through, the other should, and I do say that there js » , 
between these young men and the young man in {| 
an ordinary education, because they have offerec ¢) 
the Government, and in a few months or a year | 
have been eligible to this retirement. 

Mr. MANN. How about the young man who y 
could not get the appointment? 

Mr. CRAGO. He is unfortunate. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What are you go Oo 
the man who would have enlisted but for having |, 
losis three months before he intended to enlist? | 
exactly the same class? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a number of years geo | 
nated to West Point one of the finest young men [ oir 
He was appointed. He was a splendid young officcy 
educated there for more than three years, and at thy 
that time he had trouble with his eyes, brought about jy jy) 
study, probably with poor lights, and was compelled to pos 
from the academy. It never occurred to that young may + 
he was privileged to saddle himself upon the Public Ty. 
for the balance of his life, because the Government, hayiy 
him the opportunity, he had unfortunately injured his ey 
in his effort to secure a military education. It never oeeypre 
to me that having given that young man that opportunity | 
should come before the Congress and ask that he become 9 ; 
sioner at three-quarters of his active pay for the rest his 
He went out into the world and went into business. There 
no obligation on the part of the Government to retire |i 
he never thought there was, and I never thought t! 
met no one with a different opinion. But these youn 
provided for in this bill happen to have very persist: T 
influential friends, men with political connections, and tly 
have been tremendously insistent in what, in my opinion 
very poor cause. I can not understand how any young man, h 
ing been given the opportunity of studying in the acacderny, being 
unfortunate in any way so that it was necessary for hii to | 
the academy before he received a commission, can ij 
respect ask the Government of the United States to make 
beneficiary of publie funds all his life by reason of that 
can not undertsand how any self-respecting relative or 
of that young man could ask to have that thing done. 1! 
young men are selected from among many who would be ¢ 
to have that splendid opportunity. 

In the case of the young man to whom I refer 
his eyesight was due to service. There is not any « 
that. No one questions it, and no one denies it. We do hot 
know how tuberculosis came to develop in these ng 1 
It may have been due to the service, it may not.. There Was 
no question with respect to the young man to whom | 
referred. His eyes were injured by hard and persistent si 
He stood near the head of his class, but like a good citi 
a good soldier when he found that he could not puss li 
his resignation and took his chances with the balaic 
boys of the country who had not had the opportunity ana t 
privilege which he had enjoyed. 

And I repeat again, the last thing I would « 
friend of mine, for a relative of mine, would b 
been given the opportunity of receiving an education « 
expense of the Government, having been unfortunit: cho 
develop some physical disability making it impos: 
to receive a commission, that he should then for ! 
youth to the grave, be fastened like a barnicle uJ 
ury, upon the good people of the country at a goou rou 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the |} 
that the conferees have exceeded their authority. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustiat 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previou 
the adoption of.the conference report a 

The SPEAKER. The conference report is knockc: 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 19\ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does that dispose of the wl 
report or amendment No. 4? 

The SPEAKER. It disposes of the whole thins i 

Mr. FIELDS. I thought the point of order was icv 
particular portion. od) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows it was so nave ™ 
ticular portion, but if any part of a conference repors ©” 
whole thing goes by the board. 
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We DENT. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that the House further 
on its gmendments and ask for a conference. 

Th SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
t} — » further insist on its disagreement to the Senate 
ondqents and ask for a conference. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following con- 


rk read as follows: 
vr. Mr Frevps, and Mr. KAHN. 
ARMY BILL. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
ior and pass at this time the following concurrent resolution. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House concurrent resolution 7. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 13) entitled “An act making 
ippropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to omit the figures “ $75,000,” on page 42, 
line 16, of said bill, as the same were stricken out by the amendment of 
the Senate No, 78, the conference report on said bill and amendments 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 


agreed to. 


si 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. LEVER (when the Committee on Agricuiture was called). 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on Agriculture I 
call up the bill H. R. 4188. 

Th SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Carolina calls up 
a bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentieman can not call up the bill, as it is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s point of order, of course, is 
good. Mr. Speaker, if the House will indulge me I will submit 
a unanimous-consent request on this bill. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill named. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
named, 

Mr, CANNON, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
here is a bill only reported yesterday; nobody has had an 
opportunity to see it. The bill as reported was not available 
until late this morning. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I recognize that to be the fact, 


Mr. Speaker, I think I shall have to object. 


and yet I will say this to the gentleman, that the time for 


planting in this country is rapidly passing. 
Mr. MANN, 
committee and they should have reported the bill earlier, then. 
Mr. LEVER. Some of the provisions of this bill we think 
will very greatly stihulate planting in certain sections of the 


country and we would like to have the very earliest considera- | 
tion possible, but of course if the House feels that it would like | 


to have a little more time to look into its provisions I will not 
press the matter. I always have been very liberal in such 
matters. 
_ Mr. MANN. I am frank to say I do not know what the bill 
is. I have not had an opportunity to read the bill even, and 
could not get it until the House met. 
j Mr, arn I think I should be able to explain it in a very 
ew words, 
_ Mr. MANN. I have no doubt the gentleman could, but still 
it is not a very good practice. I take it from what the gentle- 
man stated to me privately yesterday it is a very important bill. 
Mr. LEVER. It is an important bill, but it does not involve 
ainy matter with which the House is not all more or less famil- 
lar, The first proposition in the bill provides a more general 
Survey of the food situation in this country than we have the 
tiachinery to make at this time. The second proposition in the 
bill provides 
a for the crop of 1918 in certain areas where they may need 
the te Seed. | ‘The third proposition involves an increase of 
- present activities of the Department of Agriculture along 
the demonstration county-agent methods of teaching farmers 
and also in its market-news service, together with some appro- 
" ‘ations for combating animal diseases and encouraging meat- 
ood producti 
- (istribution of information which the department is get- 
‘ng out from time to time. 
ion mee Mr, Speaker, I have a copy of the bill in my 
S. Opening it on page 6,°I see an appropriation of $6,- 


That fact ought to have been considered by the | 


| industrial situation, and are making an inventory of 


for the purchase of seed—field seed—for distribu- | 





on, together with some provisions for a more gen- | 


OFF 
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500,000 for the eradication of insects and plant diseasés, which 
certainly has nothing to do with a war emergency. 

Mr. LEVER. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that of that appropriation of $6,500,000, $6,000,000 is to be used 
in the purchase of seed and in their storage for the crop of 
1918 in emergencies. 

A portion of it is to be used in fighting diseases of vegetables 
and truck crops, particularly beans and the like of that, concern- 
ing which I would go into quite freely when the bill is reached 
under the five-minute discussion, 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to have an opportunity of see- 
ing a bill of this sort. I realize the fact that it may he late 
in the planting season, but it is not the fault of the House. 
Having been in extra session for more than a month, proposi- 
tions of this kind should have been reported before. TI do not 
say it was anybody’s fault; but if other people require con- 
sideration of this matter for a month, certainly the Meinbers 
of the House ought to have a chance to read the bill before it 
comes up for consideration. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman, I think, will acquit the com- 
mittee of any undue delay in the matter. 

Mr. MANN. Iam not charging the committee or charging the 
Department of Agriculture with any delay, although if it has 
taken them more than a month, or two months, since we knevs 
there was going to be a war, or*more than six months since we 
knew there was a shortage of food supply, to make a suggestion 
like this, we ought to have more than 24 hours, or at least 24 
hours, in which to think about it. 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder if we might enter into an agreement 
to fix a day on which this bill might be considered? I am very 
anxious to take it up at the earliest possible moment, and yet I 
do not want to get in the way of the revenue bill, if that bill is 
ready. I have not had an opportunity of consulting with the 
majority leader on that proposition. I do not think it will take 
more than an hour or two hours to pass this bill. 

Mr. MANN. ‘To pass this bill? From some recollection of 
the precedents in the House, I think it would take more than 
that time to pass this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
quite a humorist. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask the gentleman if his com- 
mittee is going to consider and thinks about reporting H. R. 
4125? 

Mr. LEVER. The committee is now having hearings on that 
bill. The committee has not reached any conclusion itself on 
the matter at all and has not taken it up in detail. 

Mr, CANNON. That, with other commissions, many of them 
duplicated, I think, would take very largely people who would 
go into civil appointments and would leave us practically with- 
out anybody to draft. 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
H. R. 4125 has been introduced for the purpose of discussion 
not only for the Committee on Agriculture but for discussion in 
the country. The committee itself, I think, at this time has no 
very definite line of thought in its own mind, except the com- 
mittee, I think, does realize that the food situation in this 
country is becoming each day more and more critical. And I 
think the committee would feel disposed, after we have had 


| such testimony as we can get from people who ought to know, 


to try to find some remedy for the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
~ Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand there is a Council of National 
Defense at work down here at the other end of the Avenue, 
and they are trying to do exactly what this bill and other bills 


| under consideration seem to indicate the committees want to do. 


They are spending money that is appropriated for the Army, 
and for other purposes, and the $100,000,000 that was given to 
the President for emergency purposes, and they claim to be com- 
piling information with respect to the food supply and the 
all the 
activities of the Wnited States and the remedies that are to be 
applied to meet the situation that is about to confront us. Now, 
why duplicate what they are doing? 

Mr. LEVER. I have not been advised that the Council of 
National Defense is making anything like as careful, thorough, 
and comprehensive food survey of this country as that which is 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. They say they are. I do not know. 

Mr. LEVER. If there is any disposition on the part of the 
House to feel that we ought not to consider this matter at this 
time, I do not feel disposed to force it to consideration. 1 
not want to take the time of the House, because there are 
matters to come up for consideration. 

Mr. HOWARD. When does the gentleman think we can get 
to this bill? Just on this point I want to say that my judgment 


do 
ther 
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is that if Congress is going to do anything to stimulate food 
production, they had better get at it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Georgia does not think 
the stimulation of food supply is fixed by Congress? I thought 
the farmers did that? 

Mr. HOWARD. I think they need a little artificial stimula- 
tion. I do not think the gentleman understands the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think I do. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am from the back country—— 





Mr. MANN. You do not need to tell us about that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I shall have to object. 


The SPEAKER. 
objects. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, let me submit this unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman not to submit a 
unanimous-consent request now. Perhaps we can all agree. 

Mr. LEVER. I was wondering if we could not consider this 
bill to-morrow or Thursday. I understand the revenue bill has 
not been agreed upon. I hear that informally from Members 
around me. In that case we might agree to take up this bill 
on Thursday, which would be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MANN. I was told last night that the expectation was 
the revenue bill would be agreed upon informally by the com- 
mittee to-day, introduced to-day, ordered reported to-day, and 
that they would ask unanimous consent, or move, to take it up 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow is Calendar Wednesday, and it can only 
be done by agreement. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest this to the gentleman from IIlli- 
nois, that the revenue bill is a very much more important bill 
than this, and I would not think unanimous consent for its 
present consideration would be granted if unanimous consent is 
not granted for this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that may be, although I take it that the 
revenue bill will take several days, probably, of general debate; 
but I do not know. 

Mr. LEVER. That is the point I am trying to make. [If I 
ean get this bill in before the revenue bill, it will expedite the 
_ passage of this bill, I am sure, and I think we ought to pass it 
without a great deal of debate. 

Mr. MANN. Do you mean to say that this bill will become 
effective as a law this month if we pass it now? 

Mr. LEVER. Unless it is passed within 10 days it will not 
do much good in stimulating production. 

Mr. MANN. Has this bill or the corresponding bill on the 
other side been reported to the Senate? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know, but the Committee on Agricul- 
ture there is holding hearings. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has been here for several years. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. If this bill were passed here to-day and passed 
by the Senate and signed by the President, does the gentleman 
think that any farmer in the northern part of the United States 
desiring to put in a greater crop; would be able to get five addi- 
tional bushels of wheat or corn for seed as the result of its 
passage? 

Mr. LEVER. I think that if this bill is passed to-day, in many 
sections of the country it would stimulate production, though 
not so much, perhaps, as other measures that are pending. 

Mr. MANN. [f it were passed to-day it might permit farmers 
to sow buckwheat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORTON. . It takes two or three months for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to send out alfalfa, after a request has been 
received. 

Mr. LEVER. Maybe they have not got it. 

Mr. NORTON. Even if they do have it. If it is ordered sent 
out now, it would not get to North Dakota until next July. It 
is all poppy-cock to say that this would assist the farmers in 
getting seed grain if the bill were passed this afternoon. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws his request. The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the list of committees. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE, NAVY AND MARINE GORPS PERSONNEL. 


Mr. PADGETT (when the Committee on Naval Affairs: was 
ealled). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take up the 
bill H. R. 8330, Union Calendar No, 11. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the bill H. R. 3330, No. 11 on the Union 
Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know what the bill is. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
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May g 
Mr. STAFFORD. May we have it reported py 4. 
Speaker? Vie 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the pill py 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3330) to temporarily increase the com: 
warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine « 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calena 
Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 1 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the cfs: , 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3330) to toy, 
rily increase the commissioned and warrant ani ist 
strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for ot} 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr. PADGETT. Pending that, Mr, Speaker, I woy!,) 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burrry|. 
present, if we could agree upon some limit for gene 
at the present time? 


\" 


' hn 
PUT POSE 


Mr. BUTLER. I do not know, Mr. Speaker. J syecos 
the gentleman from Tennessee to let it run for 4 Jitt}o wi 

Mr. PADGETT. Then I move for the present, Mr, Spojo» 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole Hoye. 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the yi) 


H. R. 33380. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska |My. Sy 
LENBERGER] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of ty 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration oj 


the bill (H. R. 3830) to temporarily increase the commissioned 
and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes, with Mr. SHarnvensercer in th 
chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Who! 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 3330, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3330) to temporarily increase the commissioned and 
warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent tliat 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks wnani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, under the legislation con- 
tained in the appropriation bill that became a law August 2°, 
1916,. the enlisted strength of the Navy was made 87.100. That 
is, it was provided that it should be increased from 51,500 to 
68,000, with authority on the part of the President to increase 
it to 87,000 whenever in his judgment an emergency existed that 
required: the increase; and the President some montlis ago exer- 
cised' this authority, and the present authorized enlisted strengtl 
of the Navy is 87,000. 

The law also provided for 6,000 apprentice seamen, so that 
the enlisted strength of the Navy is 93,000. ate 

The law also provided that the commissioned personiiel of Ue 
Navy, the official branch of the Navy, should be 4 per cent of 
the enlisted personnel We have at present, [ think, 2-0» 
officers of the line, distributed in the various grades and raiks 
of the Navy. Under the provisions of the act of August 2! the 
distribution in the commissioned personnel was in the proportol 
of 1 admiral of the line to 4 captains, to 7 commanders, to 14 
lieutenant commanders, to 32.5 per cent for lieutenants, an’ 
42:5 per cent for lieutenants of junior grade and ensigns. Ts 
bill, as reported by the committee with various amendment, 
which will be submitted as the bill is considered under the five 
minute rule, provides for an increase of the enlisted personnel 
in the Navy to 150,000, and of the enlisted personnel 0! 
Marine Corps from 17,400; which: was provided under thie act ¢ 
August 29, 1916, to 30,000: Ae 

But the bill provides that there shall be no permanent © 
temporary appointments either in the Navy or in tiie Marine 
Corps based upon this increase above the authorizations int - 
act of August 29. It provides: that there may be (empont! 
increases or temporary promotions in the Navy not above te 
grade of Meutenant in the Navy or major in the Marine a 
based on the increase of the enlisted strength of the Navy al” 
of the Marine Corps; and: it provides further, as we dv bo! oo 
a sufficient number of officers—having 2,236. as I rene 
and as I stated a moment ago—the bill provides that tere = 
be temporary. promotions and temporary appointments 12 

’ Marine Corps 
various grades and ranks of the Navy and of the } 


e 


f 








a 


the authorization provided in the act of August 29; and 
ony of that would be that, based upon the enlisted strength 
* 02000 <7.000 of enlisted men and 6,000 apprentice seamen, 
ayimissioned personnel may be temporarily increased and 

. temporarily made to provide the commissioned per- 

that authorization, as we do not have in the per- 
nant Navy a Suflicient number of officers to meet that re- 


to 


promotio 


1 # 
it 


7 ab ve the 87,000 no temporary promotions can be made 
norary appointments made above lieutenant in the Navy 
‘oy in the Marine Corps, based upon the increase pro- 
ded in this bill; and above the grade of lieutenant in the 
Novy and major in the Marine Corps there can be no permanent 
r temporary promotions or appointments, either in the Navy 

‘the Marine Corps. 

Vr. FOSS. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
derstand it this bill relates simply to a temporary increase 

uring the period of the war. 

Mr. PADGETT. Absolutely. 

Mr. FOSS. That all increases in men and officers, and also 
all promotions of a temporary character, shall cease when the 
war Ceases. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; not later than six months after the end 
of the war. 

Mr. FOSS. And as I understand you are not raising the per- 
manent list at all? 

Mr. PADGETT. 





There is absolutely no provision whatever 


in the bill for adding to the permanent Navy. That is gov- 
erned absolutely by the law of August 29 last. 
Mr. FOSS. And what is the permanent number of men 


under that law? 

Mr. PADGETT. The enlisted personnel was 87,000, and 6,000 
apprentice seamen, which would make 93,000. Now, as the 
vraduates come through Annapolis, and the other sources pro- 
vided by existing law, the commissioned personnel is 4 per 
cent——— 

Mr. FOSS. Of the total enlisted force? 

Mr. PADGETT. Of the total enlisted force, but that has to 
be supplied, under the provisions of existing law, almost wholly 
from Annapolis. The output from Annapolis is not suflicient 
to provide the required number upon that basis. In the dis- 
tribution of that 4 per cent a certain percentage goes to the line 
and a certain percentage to the staff, and then in the line dis- 
tribution is made by a percentage and in the staff by a per- 
centage. 

Mr. FOSS. And those percentages are not changed? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not at all, but it is provided that everything 
here shall be distributed according to the act of August 29. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. From what force will these temporary officers 
be taken? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is provided in section 5 of the bill, 
which provides— 

That the additional temporary officers authorized in the various 
grades and ranks of the Navy and Marine Corps in accordance with 
the next preceding section may be temporarily appointed to serve in 


the grades or ranks to which appointed or promoted by the temporary 
advancement of officers holding permanent and probationary com- 


mnissions— 

And here are the classes— 
by temporary appointment of commissioned warrant officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted men of the Navy, and warrant officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and clerks to assistant paymasters of the Marine 
Corps, citizens of the United States who have had previous naval or 
military service or training, and other citizens of the United States 
specially qualified— 

With a committee amendment including the commissioned 
and Warrant officers of the United States Coast Guard. 

hose are the sources of supply from which it is expected 
a these temporary officers may be secured, and the bill fur- 
ter provides that these temporary appointments are to be 
reg in the lowest grades, so that coming in from the outside 
om come into the lower grades, and promotions are made, 
= er of the permanent Navy or of this temporary force during 
e continuanee of the war, and all of it is limited to such time, 
lot exceeding six months after the close of the war, as Con- 


sress or the President may permit. 
— BUTLER. How many captains are provided for in the 
VY now? 

Mr 


“om re 'GETT, Under the act of August 29 

— = PLER, We can not increase beyond 70, I think. 

cme ADGETT. Seventy was the number authorized by law 
% to August 29 last. There are four captains to one rear 


pire and at the present time we have, I think, about 88 or 


the line of the Navy, 
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Mr. BUTLER. Now, we propose to repeal that provisios 


Mr. PADGETT. No: we do not repeal anything. 

Mr. BUTLER. Section 14 says— 

That the provisions of the act entitled “An act making appropria 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916. 

Mr. PADGETT. Which limits it to not exceeding 10 a 
year— 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. We propose to repeal that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, in peace time we did not know that we 
would need more than 10 captains additional in any one year, 


and we inserted a provision in the act of August 2D that not 
more than 10 captains should be added in any one yeur, dis 
tributing the increase over a number of years. Now 
proposed— 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. So to allow us to receive during this 
war such temporary increase as may be needed for the service. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, let us get down to something concrete. 
We can not under this bill have in the service at one time more 
than, say, SO or 85 captains. If we repeal that provision, we can 
go up to at least 150 captains. After this war is over how many 
captains will we have? 

Mr. PADGETT. We will go back absolutely to four times 
the number of rear admirals, depending upon the graduates 
from the Naval Academy who come into the service. : 


, it is 





It is proposed to repeal that. 
It is proposed to repeal that limitatio.r of 10. 


as 


Mr. BUTLER. I know that the chairman is very familiar 
with the law, and I am perfectly willing to accept his inter- 
pretation of it. The gentleman feels absolutely safe in the 
statement that after this war is over we will go back t> the 
old provision of the personnel act of last year? 

Mr. PADGETT. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that the officers who are promoted to be 
captains during the temporary service will be demoted and 


go back to their grades from which they were promoted? 

Mr. PADGETT. They will if they receive temporary promo- 
tion; but you must remember— 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand. 

Mr. PADGETT. That when the graduates come in from 
Annapolis the total number of the commission’s personnel is 
increased, and every 100 that graduate from the academy have 
four officers, which are distributed. Now, there are 180 that 
graduate in March, and there will be from 180 to 200 that will 
graduate between now and September in the advanced class. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
You provide in this bill that there can be no temporary appoint 
ments above the grade of lieutenant. 

Mr. PADGETT. Based on the increase above the personnel 
authorized by the act of August 29 last. But there is a provi- 
sion for a temporary increase, the supply of officers needed and 
authorized under the provisions of the act of August 29. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I repeat my confidence in the 
good judgment of the chairman, but there is a lot in this bill 
that I do not know anything about or understand. I do not want 
to see the Navy after the war with 157 or 175 captains in it for 
every 400 or 5UO men, 

Mr. PADGETT. You will not. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I do, I will make a holler about it. This 
is intended to be a temporary measure, but it has the most 
material by title and by reference which, if written out, would 
cover pages, and it requires the most particular and careful and 
accurate knowledge of all these statutes to understand if. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. It was considered by the committee for 
several days and in detail, section by section and paragraph by 
paragraph. 

Mr. BUTLER. .Yes; I know we went over it and amended it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the chairman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not think there is anything in the bill 
that provides for any temporary commission of captain. There 
seems to be some confusion about it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Under the amendment the committee adopted 
at the Iast session there is authorization for the temporary 
appointment in the various grades of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps up to the authorization contained in the act of Auzus 
29 last. Now, as they are supplied from Annapolis they would by 
perinanent appointments; but during the war we will ne 
officers than the permanent list has. For instance, we have 2.256 


hhiore 


tins, based upon a total of 2,036 officers that we have in | permanent ofiicers of the line of the Navy at the present time. 


We will need more than that during this war. In order to get 














the extra number, there is a provision made here that there may 
be temporary appointments, 

Mr. BRITTEN. That does not apply to captains. Section 
14 removes the restriction in the act of August 19, 1916, not 
to exceed 10 captains to be promoted in any one year. We are 
removing the restrictions; there may be 20 or 25 promoted this 
year. Is it possible to demote them and bring them back as 
commanders of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. The bill provides that all temporary ap- 
pointments, upon expiration of the war and a period not ex- 
ceeding six months thereafter—all temporary promotions, tem- 
porary appointments—shall cease. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is true, but the temporary appoint- 
ments only include the rank of lieutenant junior and lieuten- 
ant proper. Captains on the list await promotion because of 
the exclusion in the law last year, where only 10 can be pro- 
moted in any one year; we are going to promote more than 10, 
and those are not temporary appointments. 

Mr. PADGETT. The promotions under the act of August 
last would be permament appointments, but we need additional 
ones, and they are all temporary. Now, for instance—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say that I am in trouble over this 
and have been. I believe that the repeal of the provision of 
the personnel act of last year will permit permanent promo- 
tions of 70 captains. , 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. Let me call your attention to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope it will not, and I do not think the 
gentleman intends it shall. I am not accusing the gentleman, 
but the different provisions seem sort of twisted to me. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think I can make it plain to the gentle- 
man; it is so plain to my own mind. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will yield, I am told that 
what the chairman of the committee is thinking about is an 
amendment that has ‘been agreed upon by the committee but 
which has not been offered in the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And the confusion results from that. 

Mr. PADGETT. But let me call attention to this, that we 
have a certain number of officers. 

Mr. BUTLER. Based on the enlisted force. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. . 

Mr. BUTLER. An enlisted foree of 87,500 men. 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, by order of the President it can be in- 
creased to that. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, if ‘the gentleman will allow me to 
make a statement I will make it perfectly plain. We have un- 
der the act of August 29 last an authorized enlisted personnel 
in the Navy of 87,000 enlisted men and 6,000 apprentice seamen, 
making 93,000 in the total. Now, the law authorizes a commis- 
sioned personnel based on that of 4 per cent. But we have not 
got 4 per cent or anything like it. We have 2,236, and under the 
provisions of the existing law that are not at all interfered 
with, modified, or altered in any way or affected by this legis- 
lation our supply of those officers comes through the gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy. Now, then, we provide that the 
distribution of the grades shall be in the proportion to the 
total number of officers. In other words, when we have 2,236 
officers at the present time we get 22 rear admirals, 1 per cent 
of the commissioned personnel. Having 22 rear admirals, we 
can only have 88 captains, because ‘there are 4 captains to 1 
rear admiral. We have 7 commanders to 1 rear admiral. We 
have 14 lieutenant commanders to 1 rear admiral. We have 
on the proportion of 324 lieutenant commanders to 1 rear ad- 
miral, and of lieutenants of the junior grade and ensigns we 
have the proportion of 424 per cent. That would distribute 
the commissioned personnel. When you come to the question 
of captains, as I said, under the law of August 29 the ‘total 
number of commissioned officers is distributed in the various 
grades, and you have 1 admiral and can not have but 4 captains. 

Mr. BUTLER. How do you get the admirals? 

Mr. PADGETT. You get 1 per cent of the total number of 
officers in the permanent grade. That would give us 22. We 
provided in the act of August 29 that not more than 10 captains 
should be added in one year. We had 70. That limited the 
number to 80, but under this provision if it is restricted with 
22 admirals we would have 88 captains—four times 22—so that 
instead of increasing the captains by 75 or 100, as was stated 
a while ago, you would increase it to 88 instead of 80 under 
the provision that was made then. But you must remember that 
we will need in this war, while the war is going on, more than 
the 88 captains. We will need more than the number of com- 
manders that are provided upon the basis of 7 commanders 
to 1 admiral, and those are all temporary. There is no pro- 
vision authorizing a permanent increase in any way except as 
authorized in the act of August 29. 
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Mr. BUTLER. In other words, we propose now to ; 
the permanent service of the Navy sufficient eniisi«) , 8 
make the number 87,000? Poe eee 

Mr. PADGETT. We have already got them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know we have got them but we 
them within three or four months. om 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. But after this war is over we wij} } ~ 

Mr. PADGETT. Ninety-three thousand. . 

Mr. BUTLER. How many rear admirals will we por 
have? ai 

Mr. PADGETT. As soon as the Naval Academy SU} t 
number added it would increase it until it would reac) :).. 
mate strength of 87. 

Mr. BUTLER. And how many captains will we haye® 

Mr. PADGETT. Four times that would be 148. 

Mr. BUTLER. One hundred and forty-eight ¢)\ Is it 
not a fact that when the war is over our periane t nay 
strength will consist of 148 captains? ae 

Mr. PADGETT. No; not when the war is over. [ jm 
will not last until the Naval Academy will supply tha: 
tional number. Whenever the Naval Academy wil! 
enough graduates—— : 

Mr. BUTLER That will be within four years. 
Mr. PADGETT. The commissioned personnel up to 4 


cent of the 93,000 under the provisions of the act of A ust 99 
last we would have 37 rear admirals, and then in the meantiy, 
you will bear in mind that the large building program that wo 
have authorized and that is under construction will have been 
completed and we will have need for every one of them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection whatever 
to increasing the number of captains and officers in the Nayy 
during temporary service, but it would be very disappointing to 
me to know that when this war is over we would have 148 exp- 
tains in the Navy. : 

Mr. PADGETT. We would not have, 

Mr. BUTLER. I am willing to aceept the gentleman’s stato- 
ment, because it is a pleasure to admit that he has paid more 
attention to the subject than T have, and I know that he thinks 
he is absolutely right. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is written into the law just as plain as the 
English language can make it. 

Mr. BUTLER. A great deal of it is technical, and I admit 
that I become confused, and I largely rety upon the chairman of 
this committee, in whom I have great confidence, 

Mr. PADGETT. In writing this bill, I want to say that we 
put it in the plainest, simplest English that can be found. 

Mr: BUTLER. The English is good, but there is so much 
English put in every line and word that it bothers me. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we have made it as plain as pos- 
sible. We have provided that every appointment authorized by 
this bill is temporary. It is provided in this bill that every 
promotion that is authorized by this legislation is temporary. 
It is provided that every promotion made in this bill is t 
porary. We do not change the law of August 29 that fixed 
the proportions and the numbers and distributed them in the 
various grades, but we do provide that in order to get a suilicient 
number of officers in the various ranks there may be temporary 
appointments based upon the percentage authorized in the act 
of August 29, 1916, and in addition to that that there may be 
temporary appointments and temporary promotions 10 the 
grades not above lieutenant in the Navy and major in tue 
Marine Corps, so as to have a larger number of these julor 
officers called into the serviee that they may be trained 
prepared as a nucleus if the future should demand them. es 

Mr. CARLIN. Would it not relieve the situation somewis 
if you gave the ensigns the rank of lieutenant as they sracuste 
from Annapolis? : 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I do not think that ought to be dou 
That would be simply jumping grades. F 

Mr. CARLIN. It would make this difference: They 
some neval training and experience. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. And under this bill you take them from 
life, and they may not have had any. aes 

Mr. PADGETT. But they have to go into the lowest sriu™ 

Mr. CARLIN. The lowest grade is that of lieutenant. © 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the lowest grade is that of ensich. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieu- 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I yield to the sentleman [rom peaas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. First let me ask a question of elemental ae 
portance only. The grade of rear admiral is that above ™ 
rank of captain? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. Se ai 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It corresponds to the rank of brisé 
general in the Army? 
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Wr, PADGETT. The grade of rear admiral in the Navy con- 
ets of two rear admirals—rear admiral of the upper line and 
voay admiral of the lower line. 

s Mr. SLAYDEN. ‘There are two classes . : 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. The rear admiral of the lower line 
wocoonels to a brigadier general and a rear admiral of the 

var line corresponds to the grade of a major general. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 

» ond then I have another point to which I desire to direct 

‘attention : Has not the Navy, as compared with the Army, 
» dispreportionately large representation in the rank of rear 
Mr, PADGETT. No, sir; I understand we have less. The 
yymy provides for a larger propertion of what is called flag 
wiicers in the Navy, whieh would be the general officers—— 

“Mr. SLAYDEN. Brigadier generals. 

Mr, PADGETT (continuing). Than the Army provides. The 
Navy has a smaller proportion. Now, it was recommended when 
we were framing the legislation of August last that the pro- 
portion of rear admirals number 14 per cent, and we cut it 
down to 1 per cent. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Reference was made a few minutes ago, I 
think by the gentleman from Minnesota, or maybe the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Brrrren], to the fact that the statute 
provides that there shall be a promotion to the rank of rear 
admiral of the lower line of only 10 captains a year. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it is the promotion from commander 
to captain, not from captain to admiral. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. The gentleman means there shall only be 
10 commanders in a year promoted to the rank of captain? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is a provision in the act of August 29. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is immaterial anyway. This is the point 
I want to put to the gentleman: The gentleman says that it 
is not adequate to meet the present contingency, and therefore 
you will have to promote some 25 more 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How many? 

Mr. PADGETT. I said it would authorize the promotion of 
eight. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Eight in addition? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Eighteen. 

Mr. PADGETT. No: 8 We have already promoted 10 of 
them. The act of August 20—or rather, we had 70 eaptains 
under the old law, and when we established the percentage of 
4 captains to 1 rear admiral and made the rear admirals 1 per 
cent of the commissioned personnel of the Navy, the rear ad- 
mirals went up to 22, if I remember, or 23. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, The gentleman said 22 a while ago. 

Mr. PADGETT. That would have made 88 eaptains. We 
had 70 captains under the old distribution, but we thought that 
10, running it up to 80, would be enough, and 10 the next year, 
until we distributed the inerease over several years. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the chairman here is what I am 
trying to get at: The law authorizes the promotion of 10 com- 
nanders a year to the rank of captain? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. That is, 10 increase, but wherever 
there are deaths or resignations or vacancies they are filled. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understand. 

Re PADGETT. It is distributed with the authorized in- 
crease, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What I am trying to get at is this: Sup- 
pose you promote 10 and require more captains for this emer- 
seney, and you promote 10 more. That is 20. Does that sec- 
ond increment, the 10 additional, become permanent captains 
In the line of the Navy? 

; Mr. PADGETT. No; the permanent number would be only 
‘or each permanent rear admiral. 
an SLAYDEN. They can not exceed 10? 

: ~f VADGETT. No. We have 22 rear admirals—— 

_ Mr. SLAYDEN. We are speaking about the promotion from 
‘ommanders to captains, 
a. Now we would have 88 captains. They are 
man te —e Now, you can not have under the law 
and dist a captains to 1 rear admiral, but we hold it down 
rs ree — that increase over 2 or 3 years. Now, the 
vy) ay umber of officers determines the number of admirals 
the number of the other officers. 

_ . Pe Ov a pereentage basis? 
cont os the 7 oz On a percentage basis. For instance, 1 per 
aad au otal commissioned officers are admirals. Now we 

=< officers, and that gives us 22 rear admirals, Now 


that w. whan 
ar ieee give us 88 captains. It would give us 7 times 22 


Mr. SLAYD 


Z EN. Ni : 
get clear in my wie ow, this is the question I would like to 
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Mr. PADGETT (interrupting). Now, the number of these 
various grades only increase by increasing the total number of 
officers in the permanent Navy, and the permanent number of 
officers are increased by the inflow from Annapolis. For in- 
stance, we graduated 180 in March. We added 180 to it, which 
would add 2 rear admirals, because a division of about 50 per 
cent——— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then every time we increase the output 
of the Naval Academy we automati¢ally increase the high com- 
missioned personnel of the Navy. Is that it? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; we increase—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And who ean tell what the law provides, 
outside of a specialist or an expert on that? 

Mr. PADGETT, It is nothing in the world but an exact 
calculation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. There is no limit—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; there it is. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Of course, in a matter that includes per- 
centage it is simply a matter of elemental mathematical caleu- 
lation; but 

Mr. PADGETT. The only way that the enlisted personnel 
ean be increased is by act of Congress, and whenever Congress 
increases the enlisted personnel permanently, autematically 
the permanent commissioned personnel increases in the rate of 
4 per cent. In other words, when there Were 100 graduates 
from the Naval Academy there wéuld be 4 officers in the total; 
when there were 200 added, there weuld be 8 oflicers that would 
be added. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is interesting. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, then, the 4 per cent is distributed ac- 
cording to the percentage—1 per cent for admirals, 4 per cent 
for captains, 7 per cent for commanders, 14 per cent for 
lieutenant commanders, 324 per cent for lieutenants, and 
24 per cent for lieutenants, junior grade, and ensigns— 
so that Congress holds the whole thing in its hands. It 
only authorizes an increase of the personnel. If it reduces 
the personnel, it reduces the percentage of officers; if it increases 
it, it increases the percentage. Now, im this bill it is provided 
that the increase of the enlisted personnel shall be temporary, 
but it gdes further and prevides that there shall be no increase 
of the commissioned personnel on account of this temporary 
increase above the rank of lieutenant. It does give us addi- 
tional lower officers, but no lieutenant commander, or comman- 
der, or captain, or rear admiral is provided for under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Why should you not do in Navy legislation 
what heretofore has been done in Army legislation? I do not 
know what may happen now. 

Mr. PADGETT. You have a percentage basis in the Army. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And provide for so many officers of a certain 
rank? 

Mr. PADGETT. That was the old law for years, but Con- 
gress changed both the Army and Navy and Marine Corps, and 
put them upon a scientific basis of a certain percentage, propor- 
tioned to what they had to do—the men they had to command. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to ask the last half of the question. 
This is an interesting discussion, but we have gotten far away 
from the subject. Now, to go back to these 20 commanders who 
are promoted to the rank of captain, 10 authorized by the stat- 
utes and 10 more to meet the emergency, that you say are tem- 
porary promotions or appointments—— 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman does not state it accurately. 
The law authorizes so many captains in the aggregate and so 
many commanders in the aggregate, based upon this percentage ; 
but we said that all that increase from eaptains to commanders 
should not take place at once; that not more than 10 of them 
should take place. So when we increase it from 70, instead of 
going above 80 we limit it to 80. Then the next year there would 
have been 10; that would have run it up te 90, but under the 
present strength of the Navy we would be entitled to 88. 

“Mr. SLAYDEN. That does not have a bearing on the ques- 
tion I wanted to ask. The law limits the promotion, so it has 
been stated here by the gentleman from Illinois and others, of 
10 commanders to captains in a year; now, the contingency 
arises, and you promote 10 more. Suppose—and it is a mere 
supposition—some of our clever people should invent some sort 
of a machine that would answer the submarine, then the war 
would collapse promptly eneugh; then, would that second 10, 
that increment, go back to the rank of lieutenant commander 
that they had before? That is answered, I think, by yes or no. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think I can answer it. Part of thei 
would go back and part of them would not. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Would the numbers go baek? It dues not 
make any difference whether the individuals do or not. 
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Mr. PADGETT. They would go back to the established num- 
ber under the act of Congress. To illustrate, we would be en- 
titled to 88 captains. Suppose we appointed 10 more and made 
it 90 instead of 88; now, then, 8 of them would be permanent 
and 2 of them would be temporary. And if we appointed 10 
more in the increase authorized upon the basis of 87,000, under 
the act of August 29, those 10 would be all temporary, and as 
soon as the war ended they would go back. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is absolutely what is provided for. I 
think it is as plain as it can be made. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to get clear in my mind just whether 
this bill does not discriminate against the ensigns in the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not. 

Mr. CARLIN. Let us see. I notice you have provided that 
the clerks of assistant paymasters may be made lieutenants, but 
beginning with line 15, on page 5, you expressly provide that no 
ensign can be made lieutenant unless he has served two years 
us an ensign. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is a committee amendment which 
provides that lieutenants, junior grade, and ensigns may be 
considered eligible for temporary promotions to the grades of 
lieutenants and lieutenants, junior grade, respectively, without 
regard to length of service in grade. 

Mr. CARLIN. That answers my question. 

Now, there is one other thing which, it seems to me, is left 
open, and I suppose it is covered by that amendment. As they 
are graduated now and commissioned as ensigns, they could, if 
thought wise, be commissioned as lieutenants? 

Mr. PADGETT. They could for temporary service. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is there any provision of law contemplated by 
the committee to take care of an incident like this? For in- 
stance, Admiral Mayo is the senior admiral of the Atlantic 
Fleet—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know that he is senior admiral. 

Mr. NOLAN. Suppose that he should reach the retirement 
age of 64 years; what provision is there to retain him in the 
service, if thought advisable? 

Mr. PADGETT. Every retired officer in time of emergency is 
subject to call to active duty. And I will say, further, that 
every officer in the Navy or Marine Corps on the retired list 
who is capable of performing duty has already been notified of 
the duty he is to perform and been directed to report. 

Mr. NOLAN. The point I wanted to get at is this: Would 
they be retained in their command provided they reached the 
retirement age? 

Mr. PADGETT. They would be detailed by the Commander 
in Chief of the Army. Many of them are detailed for shore 
duty. Having been absent from sea duty for years, they are 
keeping active men in command of the fleet and these men are 
being assigned to shore duty. 

Mr. NOLAN. ‘Then the law provides a method whereby the 
admiral of the fleet could be retained in that position if it were 
deemed advisable by the Commander in Chief? 

Mr, PADGETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NOLAN, ‘There is another question that I want to ask. 

Mr. MANN. When he is retired a new admiral is appointed 
to succeed him? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but he would still be subject to service. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. —, 

Mr. PADGETT. And he could be detailed to that duty. 

Mr. MANN. He might be detailed to that duty. 

Mr. NOLAN. That is the point I wanted to get at. During 
an ifmportant crisis in this war we might have our fleet en- 
gaged in activities on the Atlantic Ocean; and is it possible for 
the man in command, having had experience, to be retained 
there? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; on any duty in the world; or any 
other retired officer could be put there. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Many other retired officers have been put 
back in the service? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Could he retain that command? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly he could. 

Mr. NOLAN. I understand the committee has an amend- 
ment increasing the pay of enlisted men as well as of petty 
officers. Is that true? 


Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. To what highest grade of petty officers does 
that increase apply? 

Mr. PADGETT. All the way up to warrant officers. 
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Mr. NOLAN, What is the increase proposed f,» 
men? : 

Mr. PADGETT. Fifteen dollars for the enjjs 
same as in the Army. 

Mr. NOLAN. And what percentage to the petty « ici ta 
that $15 a month, or a percentage increase? ig Sate. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is $15 a month, just like ¢] oe 
the Army it applies to the petty officers, and tho ~. - 
exactly the same position. owes 

Mr. NOLAN, I see. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlen 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. If the gentleman has finished < 
this subject I would like to ask this question: Ai) | 
assuming that the full enlisted strength of 87,00) 
is now realized? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. Is there need, then, to enlist jy 4), 
future to the new authorized strength included in this 
150,000 men? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of the Navy told me infor 
ally that he did not know that he would enlist up to tho fy 
150,000, but he wanted authority for that, or some |; 
should be needed. But they expect to enlist above 
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93,000. 
Mr. SANFORD. Can the gentleman say that there is yoo) 
for any substantial increase in the enlistments from now on? 


I assume there is, 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SANFORD. What I want to get at, then, is this: Is j; 
the intention 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me call the gentleman's attention to 4 
matter that may be of interest to the House as well as to hin 
About 10,000 have come into the Navy from the Naval Militia, 
and something over 5,000 have come in from the Naval Reserves, 
so that we have brought the enlisted personnel up to 93,000, | 
understand they have reached that, and I believe they have got 
all the apprentice seamen. They have the 87,000 enlisted men. 





Mr. BUTLER. Beyond that, fully. They are getting 4 
thousand a day. 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes. They are enlisting very rapidly, and 


they want to keep it up to get the men available. Ten thousand 
came in from the Naval Militia, and of naval volunteers some- 
thing more than 5,000 came in, so that 93.000 and 10,000 make 
103,000, and 5,000 more make 108,000 that are available. 

Mr. SANFORD. Then, do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
the plan is to continue this campaign for volunteers that is now 
being carried on for enlisted men in the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. In the Navy they are all volunteers, 
and they are enlisting very rapidly. [Applause. | 

Mr. SANFORD. Let me complete what I was geiting at. Is 
there any provision, as the gentleman understands, i) the con- 
scription bill that we recently passed that would authorize the 
use in the Navy of any of the men conscripted? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand not. I understand that 
only to the land forces—to the Army. 

Mr. SANFORD. I want to ask the gentleman another que 
tion. Does the gentleman think that it is a good thing at Uis 
time, when the country is applying the principle that has © 
cently been adopted as the basis of our military policy, to cu 
on the “ You next ” campaign and the campaign of © Un 
needs you,” as it is now being carried on in the bis cities 
campaign, one might say, of enlisting by abuse, as [ hav: 
it applied? Does the gentleman think that that campaici » 


applies 


eS 


seell 


going to have a good effect upon the minds of the po ple W ae 
we are trying to persuade to accept patriotically the conser 
tion act? 


Mr. PADGETT. I do not know to what the gentlenan rec 
I do not know of any abuse. The Navy is receiyiis P's? 
volunteer enlistments, and the Marine Corps is rece!yilis puns 
volunteer enlistments, and they are enlisting very rajiuis, 
were prior to the conscription act. 5 ie 

Mr. SANFORD. Has not the gentleman seen tic Sint) 
great pressure applied in the cities? ’ ns 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no pressure exercised exccpt 4" 
tising—— 

Mr. PADGETT. And the appeals that are being mace ae 

Mr. SANFORD. Those appeals can not be resisted }) You 
young men of the country—* The country needs you, ane 
are next.” = 

Mr. PADGETT. The country needs them. 1 
arm and come on. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
a suggestion? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 
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ir, BRITTEN. There is also a committee amendment to this 
‘shat will permit a periodic enlistment for the war only, is 


} t yat \\ 


there not? 


\ir, PADGETT. Yes. I was going to take that up. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
nan yield there? } 

Mr. pAI ‘ETT. Yes. 
CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
coon New York a question. 

VWs SANFORD. Will the chairman permit? 

Mr. PADGETT. Y¥es. 

\~ CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman from New 
York object to the Navy being supplied with volunteers. while 
he favors conscription for the Army? . 

“Vy SANFORD. I certainly object to the campaign as it is 
now being carried on, to persuade men that it is their duty to 
enlist, when at the same time the Government is trying to 

+) the people that when the Government wants them it will 
take them according to law, and I think that the two campaigns 
are absolutely inconsistent and one is incompatible with the 
other. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

refer? 

“Mr, SANFORD. I believe in the one that allows the Govern- 
ment to take the citizen whenever it wants him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is that the reason why New 
York is so far behind in her quota in the Navy? 

Mr. SANFORD. Ido not know that New York is, in fact, be- 
hind in the Navy. But let me answer, if that is true, I should 
not be surprised if that were the reason, because throughout the 
State of New York—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
are behind in the Army? 

Mr. SANFORD. Let me answer. I think that is the reason 
why it is hard to recruit by the volunteer system in New York, 
because while almost everyone there that I know anything about 
is willing to do his duty 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
to it. 

Mr, SANFORD. They seriously believe that the welfare of 
the country demands a universal acceptance of the obligation 
to serve, and everyone that I hear from is anxious to serve when 
his country calls, but he does not care to push himself in the 
way. They have aecepted the new idea. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. They want to wait until they 
are forced, 

Mr. SANFORD. I want to ask if the gentleman from Kansas 
has not accepted the new idea? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is New York up to her quota? 

Mr. SANFORD. Oh, I will be willing to compare the Na- 
tional Guard of New York with the National Guard of Kansas 
for that matter. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman would not com- 
pare any regiment of New York with the Twentieth Kansas. 
Kansas is up on all her quota. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not think we would gain anything by a 
comparison with Kansas. [Laughter.] 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
lan yield for a question? 

a PADGETT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman in reference to the Marine Corps, apropos the 
«lscussion we have been having with reference to the officers of 
the Army, which have been extremely interesting and valuable. 
I would like a little information with respect to the Marine 

orps. As I understand, the iaw provides 14,700 men fer the 
Marine Corps. *I refer to the enactment of the law of last 
August. There were no brigadier generals in the Marine Corps, 
excepting the chief, as I understand it. 
ua PADGETT. He is a major while he holds the office. 

fa 5 nf The highest rank is colonel. 
Pe BI LLER or Minnesota. And then on down. Now, by 
‘he act of August last several brigadier generals will be created, 
as I understand. 
oo PADGETT. Yes; they have already been ‘created, and 
nfirmed by the Senate, 
= MILLER of Minnesota. How 
Mr. PADGETT. Five, I believe. 


Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. This further increase will there- 


! 


Mr I want to ask the gentleman 


Which one does the gentleman 


Is that the reason, also, why you 





Then they want to be forced 


many ? 


fore provide for som fore ve 
Mr. PADG ’ e additional brigadier generals. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


one, 
beat MILLER of Minnesota. Ttiese five already created will 
Sufficient to take care of the entire force? 


Not one, sir. 
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Mr. PADGETT. We cut off all promotions or appointments 
above major in the Marine Corps, based upon the passage of this 
act. They are governed absolutely by the act of August 29 
last. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If five brigadier generals are 
needed in the Marine Corps for 17,000 men—and I assume they 
must have been needed or they would not have been asked for 
why are not additionai ones needed when you increase the force 
by 40 per cent? 

Mr. PADGETT. Simply for the reason that the Marine 
Corps served in small detachments, many of them. Here ts a 
detachment that is guarding a navy yard, and 75 or 100 on 
board a battleship, and another small detachment on another 
battleship or a smaller boat. So they are distributed around 
and they have a number of them on shore station. Then if a 
large contingent of 10,000 or 15,000 should be sent abroad. they 
would be grouped together into one organization, and I think 
we do not require these additional higher officers. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I suggest to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota that under this bill the increase in the personnel of the 
Marine Corps is merely temporary, and the officers commis- 
sioned in the Marine Corps are merely temporary, and only go 
as high as the rank of major. We do not commission any 
officers in the Marine Corps above the rank of major under this 
bill, and those below the rank of major are merely temporary. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Do I understand there will be 
no promotions above the rank of major? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No promotions above the rank of major, and 
all the appointments made under this bill will be merely 
temporary. 

Mr. PADGETT. No promotions above the rank of major on 
account of this legislation. Under the act of August 29, which 
increases the strength of the Marine Corps up to 17,400, the 
regular promotions would go on under existing law, as though 
this act was not passed. This does not interfere with the act ot 
August 29, but with this increase of 12.600 there is no increase 
in the Marine Corps except a temporary increase, and there are 


to be no appointments or promotions under this act above the 
rank of major. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then the opportunity for ad- 


vancement, to an officer in the Marine Corps, pretty nearly 
ceases after he has attained the rank of major? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no; they have been having exceedingly 
rapid promotions. Some of them, under the act of August 39, 
have been getting them at the rate of two a week. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I should like to suggest to the gentleman 
from Minnesota also that this temporary enlisted force will be 
retired after the war, and the Marine Corps will then again 
be reduced to 17,400 men. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
officers then? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The temporary officers? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They will go back to their original places? 

Mr. PADGETT. If they are temporary promotions, they will 
go back to their original places. 

Mr. BUTLER. And those appointed from civil life will go 
back to civil life? 

Mr. PADGETT. Under existing law enlistments in the Navy 
or Marine Corps are for four years; or if a boy is a minor, his 
enlistment is during minority, and the length of his enlist 
ment is from the date when he enlists until he attains his ma 
jority. We have a provision in this bill authorizing enlistments 
for four years, or for the period of the war, or for such shorter 
time or times as the President may prescribe. So that if a 
person wanted to enlist for four years, he could do so. If he 
wanted to enlist for the period of the war, there would be 
authority for him so to enlist. If the President should prescribe 
to take enlistments for one year or two years, or for a shorter 
period, he could enlist for that, so that enlistments need not be 
for the hard and fast period of four years, as at the present 
time. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I want to ask the chairman of the Naval 
Committee who or what authority prescribes the rules and regu- 
lations governing the admission of midshipmen into the Naval 
Academy? Is that a function of Congress, or is it turned over to 
the Naval Board? 

Mr. PADGETT. 
be appointed. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I mean the qualifications. 

Mr. PADGETT. The examinations, mental and physical, are 
held under the authority ef the academic board, and the whole 


What will be done with the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Congress prescribes the number who slial! 
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management of the academy is under the Secretary of the Navy, | Salem (N. J.) High School, but at a February ex 
subject, of course, to the authority of the President. young man failed, and he is out to-day, 
Can the chairman inform me why it is Mr. PADGETT. At West Point I have had ey, oni 
made so much harder and more difficult for a young man to} I have nominated take the examination except onc \),, 
gain admission to the Naval Academy at Annapolis than it is to | in on his certificate, and he was accepted by the acnden., “s 


enter the Military Academy at West Point? 

Mr. PADGETT. I could not tell the gentleman that, because 
my experience has been just the other way. My young men have 
gotten into the Naval Academy, but in the 16 years that I have 
been here I believe I have only had three who have gotten into 
the Military Academy. 

Mr. SISSON. Is that because the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Paveerr] is on the Naval Committee and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BruMBAUGH] is on the Military Committee? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. No; I am not on the Military Committee 
nor on the Naval Committee. 

Mr. PADGETT. And I have had them fail in attempting to 
gain entrance to both academies, 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH, This is what I refer to: The Military 
Academy at West Point has an accredited list of schools, gradu- 
ates from which it will receive cadets without entrance mental 
exatuination. If a young man has made a certain standing, if 
he is a graduate of certain accredited schools, of which there 
may be a dozen in your district, he is admitted to West Point 
without entrance mental examination. They will give you a list 
of the schools. There may be in your congressional district 
half a dozen high schools, all the colleges, and, in fact, all the 
high schools of any standing—all of them on this accredited list. 
If the boy has made a certain acceptable grade, in many cases 
they do not even require graduation, he is admitted on the 
standing which he has made at school. Now, Annapolis will 
not accept the grade or diploma of the graduate of any 
school, college, or university in lieu of the required entrance 
mental examination, They will accept no diploma, even from a 
State university. 

Mr. PADGETT. They hold examinations. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. The point I am really getting at is this: 
We have enacted laws here to increase the number of midship- 
men at Annapolis, and we select splendid young men from our 
districts. Their parents go to the expense of having them 
prepare for entrance at Annapolis. A young man ofttimes drops 
out of college and the high school or is prepared by private 
schools for this examination. The cry goes up that we need 
more midshipmen. We go to the trouble of sending them there; 
we select splendid young men, anxious to go, but they are con- 
fronted with an examination that only a few of them can pass. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; G66 per cent pass, and I understand that 
that is about the percentage that pass the college examinations. 
The passing mark is only 625 out of a hundred. I do not 
know why the department has never seen fit to aecept certifi- 
cates or diplomas unless they do not think it satisfactory. 


Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 
Mr. SISSON. Has not the gentléman got the figures exactly 


wrong; is it not 664 per cent that fail and 334 per cent that are 
admitted ? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. SISSON. Out of an examination of six hundred and odd 
men a while ago only 250 or 260 passed. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ara talking about the run of the years. 

Mr. SISSON. I recollect that in a debate we had some time 
ago the Speaker himself made the assertion that out of 600 men 
examined only two hundred and some odd passed, and the 
President of the United States, Mr. Taft, made a speech a short 
time after the examination, in which he and Speaker CLark 
both delivered speeches, and as I read the speeches in the paper 
the Speaker made the statement that out of six hundred and 
odd men only 200 or 250 passed. I think the gentleman has got 
his figures exactly wrong, or else the last list of examinations 
was a wonderful exception to what has been going on. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know the result of the last one. 
But, Mr. Chairman, this is all foreign to the discussion here. 

Mr. SISSON, I will state that I made my observation in 
response to the question raised by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BruMBAUGH ]. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Speaking of the failures at Annapolis, I 
think it can be obviated if we adopt my plan. To-day at 
Camden, N. J., the Civil Service Commission is holding an ex- 
amination for me for two appointments to Annapolis. I know 
that there are 17 young men entering that examination. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. How many will pass? 

Mr. BROWNING. I do not know. The last appointment 


that I made at West Point they accepted the diploma of the 


he had been there four weeks he himself asked 1), 
cause he said he saw that he was not competent | 
the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemay 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I ask unanimous consent ¢) a 
tleman may proceed for 10 minutes. <i 

Mr. PADGETT. Five minutes will be enough. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the o: 
may conclude his remarks. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois 4 << 
mous consent that the gentleman from Tenness ) 
until he concludes his remarks. Is there objection’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Now will the gentleman yie\:|9 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. : , 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Is there any provision mari 
Government to use the services of these young ) 
spent a year, two years, or three years at Annapo dw 
have failed on some subjects and they have refused to vpadya: 
them ? 7 

Mr. PADGETT. They can come in under the clause suthoriy 
ing appointments from citizens specially qualified. Tho 
have some special qualification, and they could con: 
receive a temporary appointment. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Does not the gentleman think that + 
age limit is too low—that it should be something like 20. years 

Mr. PADGETT. It is 16 to 20—four years’ margin: aud | 
think that is old enough. I will state that that question has 
been before the committee time after time for a number : 
yeers, and all of the naval officers have been advocating ¢! 
it should be reduced from 15 to 18 instead of being fro: 
to 20. I have stood out against it because I felt that it: 
to be from 16 to 20. But they have made arguments that 
young boys who go in from 16 to 20 are the best: that the 
younger they go in the better they adapt themselves to tl 
service; that when you get them older they do not take 
readily and so well to the service and do not adjust thems 
to the new conditions and get what they call the sea habit 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. It may be that they adapt 
better to the rules and regulations, but it appears to 
their minds are not mature enough to get the benefit out of | 
difficult subjects they are asked to pursue. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think 16 to 20 is a fine age 
enter. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. What is the latest examination 
tional number of midshipmen to be appointed? 

Mr, PADGETT. I understand that there is an ex 
June 27, which is the next one, and that will lx 
one in February. Any Member who wants to homin 
didates for this coming session, which meets in Septem 
before October, can have their applicants take tli 
the 27th of June. If they fail to nominate, Mem! 
the right to nominate candidates who will he 
February. 

Mr. REED. That is, to get the quota of four? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understood the gentleman to > 
1 admiral for every 4 captains, and that we fa 
mirals. 

Mr. PADGETT. Twenty-two. I said that if w 
listed strength up to the 93,000 authorized by ! 
supply of the total number of officers should ru! 
cient number, the ultimate limit of rear acdiirals 
but we have 22 or 23 at the present time. 

Mr. FESS. That would give us 148 captiins. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is all under the © 
last; 7 commanders to 1 admiral. 

Mr. FESS. Five hundred and eighteen lieutenn! 
ers, if we were full? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And 1,202 lieutenants? 

Mr. PADGETT. Twelve hundred and two or tv 
and three. 20 

Mr. FESS. And 1,572 of the grade of ensign: 


thenise 
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\r, PADGETT. Under that it would be 42 per cent of the 


= FESS. I am asking, purely for information as to the 
ficering of the Navy if it were completed. s 
” My. PADGETT. If it were up to the authorized strength 
¢ the 93.000 and we had that number of men; yes. 
“vr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr, FOSS. I want to ask the chairman if he thinks he has 
ide ample provision here for the personnel during this war? 


made 


of course, we do not know at the present time how many men 
we will need. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so. 

Mr. FOSS. It seems to me it would be wise to give a wide 


margin to the Secretary of the Navy in the matter of enlist- 


ments. 


Mr. PADGETT. I think we have. Increasing it up to 150,000 
Ithink is giving a leeway of 25,000 or 30,000. 

Mr. HICKS. Admiral Palmer before our committee the other 
day stated 150,000 was ample to take care of not only the imme- 
Jiate need but for some time in the future. 

“Mr. FOSS. Of all ships likely to be put into commission? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes 

Mr. FOSS. Including ships that will be turned over to the 
Government, including the torpedo-boat chasers and power boats 
now under construction? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they said it would meet everything. 

Mr. FOSS. I think it is very important that we should au- 
thorize a sufficient number of men in the bill, and it seems 
to me it makes very little difference whether we say 150,000 or 
175.000, or even 200,000. There ought to be a wide margin; 
otherwise we would have to pass another bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we have given all the necessary lee- 
way, because when you have the 150,000 there are 10,000 to be 
added to that. 

Mr. FOSS. Of apprentices? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; there will be 6,000 apprentices. 

Mr. FOSS. We would have 4,000 additional? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; that is included. Six thousand addi- 
tional would make 156,000, and then the Naval Militia already 
has contributed 16,000, which would make 166,000, and we have 
over 5,000 that have already come into the reserves, which 
would run it up to 171,000. 

.Mr. FOSS. Was there any estimate made by the Bureau of 
Navigation, which was before the committee at the time, of 
the number of ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. We had Admiral Palmer before the com- 
mittee, and in his statement, which is printed, you will find 
that he gives an itemized statement of how in a general way 
the distribution would be made, and provides for what he says 
is an ample number. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to say at the present 
time, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, whether the Members of 
Congress or the people of the United States agree or not with 
the President as to our entry into this war with Germany, the 
(ie is cast, and the United States has by its official act declared 
= a state of war now exists between our country and Ger- 
nany, 

Only two courses of action are now open to us as a Nation— 
admit defeat or press on to victory. To admit defeat means 
humiliation and national disgrace and destroys our right to 
fxist as a Nation and throws into the discard all the things we 
ws a free and independent Nation have loved, fostered, and 
fought to preserve. All of our early traditions and principles 
that Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant have stood for 
disappear in clouds of smoke, the smoke of a generation of 
ae who had confidence in the future generation, our gen- 
of the fas "a are the heirs of the sturdy heritages and traditions 

War is a stern reality, and four things will win this war, 
namely, organization, men, money, and food: 


ORGANIZATION, 


stnization must be had through the men who are charged 
the supreme authority of guiding this Nation, the Presi- 
=e bp men of his choosing and the heads of depart- 
ful ee who are in authority with him. Any success- 
ae eaotin must have a single head. In this case it 
the hawk 1e President, because he is Commander in Chief of 
eainel aye Navy, and the full responsibility rests on him to 
that are wrt toca and administer the various functions 
Caliaee b aced in his hands by Congress to be by him, as 

“nder in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 


Or 
With 
dent 
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States, properly and efficiently managed. It is the supreme 
duty of the Congress to place at the disposa! of the President 
all necessary materials, including men, money, and food, and 
when Congress has acted it is the duty of the people to co- 
operate and trust the Commander in Chief to the fullest degree. 

I believe that the selective plan of conscription as proposed by 
the President is the proper one, and I favor conscripting all 
men between the ages of 21 and 30 immediately and the placing 
in the hands of the President the authority to select from these 
men those that are needed for the various pursuits necessary to 
wage this war to a successful termination and bring the Imperial 
German Government to terms that will end the war, and thus 
preserve to this country the same degree of freedom and rights 
that we now possess and provide for future generations the same 
degree of freedom. I have supreme confidence in the people of 
this Nation and feel that they will respond to the urgent needs of 
their country in this critical period. 

MONEY, 

At the request of the President the Congress has placed at the 
disposal of the Commander in Chief the entire resources of our 
beloved country—over 100,000,000 people and a wealth of $200,- 
000,000,000. Congress has provided an initial appropriation of 
$7,000,000,000, and is about to provide additional revenue to the 
amount of $2,000,000,000 to apply toward the annual cost of sup- 
porting the Army and Navy, and will furnish such additional 
credit and cash as are necessary. Our all is in the melting pot 
and every care must be exercised to see that as few mistakes 
are nade as possible. 

The responsibility of preserving our financial equilibrium is a 
great one and every care must be taken to keep it on a sound 
basis. We can if necessary furnish $10,000,000,000 a year for the 
next seven years for war purposes without going into debt any 
more in proportion than is the debt now of Great Britain and 
France occasioned by this war. . 

The word that I would send to Germany at this time is that 
our people are united; that our combined wealth of $200,000,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000,000 a year to run the war machine, if 
necessary, seven years, and a conscripted army of 22,000,000 
men have been placed at the disposal of the Commander in Chief 
to be used as he may see fit to bring the war to a successful 
termination. ; 

FOOD. 

The responsibility of feeding not only our own people, but the 
larger responsibility of feeding the balance of the people of the 
whole world now rests on our shoulders. The importance, there- 
fore, of a thorough system of production and delivery, providing 
for the elimination of all waste and for efficient facilities for 
transporting food from the producer through the various stages 
necessary to bring it to the ultimate consumer is readily apparent 
and must be successfully coped with. AIL possible assistance 
should be given by the various departments of the Government to 
see that the farmer produces and that the proper agencies 
are maintained to make full deliveries at reasonable rates to the 
consumer, and to provide for exports to maintain our armies 
wherever they may be, and to maintain our allies as their needs 
may require. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the statement was made that this 
increase in the enlisted force of the Navy was only for the war. 
I suppose that represents the intention of the department, not 
the language of the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to provide an increase up to 150,000 men, if need be, dur- 
ing the period of the war. 

Mr. MANN. Why did not the committee say that? Of course 
the bill provides for a temporary increase, and it says that the 
President may take enlistments for the period of the war; but 
where is the provision in the bill that at the end of the war the 
force shall be decreased ? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the suggestion itself convey that 
information—for the period of the war? If the appointment is 
a temporary appointment, for the period of the war, is it not 
natural to assume that when the war is over the present 
established or enlisted force will prevail? 

Mr. MANN. There is no provision in the bill that enlistments 
shall be for the period of the war only. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is, according to a committee amend- 
ment, if the gentleman will read the report. 

Mr. MANN. The trouble with the gentleman is that I read 
it carefully and know what the language is. The committee 
has told what it means and reports it without examining the 
language. The bill provides, by the committee amendment, that 
enlistments may be for the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does my colleague mean to convey the idea 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs never read the bill? 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, no. The Committee on Naval Affairs is one 
of the ablest committees of this legislative body or any other 
legislative body. I have served on committees myself, and I 
know something about the committee acts on bills. Of course 
it may be that the increase in the foree is for the duration of 
the war, but I would be willing to bet my hat against 1 cent— 
and I do not knew that it is worth a cent—that the Navy wili 
never be restored to the enlisted force of only 87,000 men, 


Mr. PADGETT. Ninety-three thousand is the number pro- 
vided, 
Mr. MANN. I am only referring to the language of the bill. 


Of course I do not knew whether that is correct or not. There 
is no committee amendment about that. The bill says in the 
first section—and I am trying to get information—that— 

The authorized enlisted strength of the active list of the Navy is 
hereby temporarily increased from 87,000 to 150,000, 

Is that correct or not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman ought not to criticize me for 
using the terms of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Iam not criticizing the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; the gentleman was correcting me when 
T said the Navy, in my judgment, would never be decreased to 
87,000. Now, if 87,000 is not the correct figure, I say it is not 
iny fault; it is the fault of the bill. I do not know how many 
men there are in the Navy. 

Mr, PADGETT. The enlisted strength is 87,000, as provided 
in the act of August last. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is the act I was referring to. 

Mr. PADGETT. <And in addition to that the law provided 
for 6,000 apprentice seamen. 

Mr. MANN. I ask the gentleman from Tennessee, Does he 
believe that the enlisted force of the Navy will ever be reduced 
to 87,000 after it has been increased to 150,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. Ido. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman’s faith would move moun- 
tains. A man who has his childlike and implicit faith has no 
place in this body. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is not the matter entirely up te Congress 
after all? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not section 3 in clear terms distinctly 
say “that enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps, during 
such time as the United States may be at war, shall be for four 
years, or for the period of the war, or for such shorter period 
or periods as the President may prescribe?” The committee 
put in an amendment providing for the increase of this force 
for the period of the war. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that means during 
the period of the war? 

Mr, BRITTEN. Ido. 

Mr. MANN, It says as the President may prescribe, and are 
we prescribing it shall be for the period of the war? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Well 

Mr. MANN, Are we prescribing it shall be for the period of 
the war? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; we are not. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is all I said. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is stated that temporary 
shall end not later than six months after the war, 

Mr. MANN. ‘Those are officers appointed. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, Here is the situation that will confront us: At 
the end of the war we will have a naval enlisted force, if this 
bill is carried out, of at least 150,000, whose terms do not expire 
necessarily with the end of the war—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Not in the middle of a sentence, I will say to 


my friend—— 
Mr. CALDWELL. I thought the gentleman had finished. 
Mr. MANN. I bad not. The gentleman interrupted me in 
[Laughter.} The bill will provide an 





appointments 


the middle of a word. 
enlisted force of 150,600 and at the end of the war we will have 
an enlisted foree of 150,000 whose terms do not expire. Then 
we will have temporary appointments of officers whose terms 
will expire six months after the end of the war, and, of course, 
then it will be up to Cengress to previde appointments further 
for the enlisted force that stays in the Navy- — 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is, the officers, 

Mr. MANN. Now no sane man believes—no; I will take that 
back, some sane man may believe—but I do not believe with the 
creat increase in our Naval Establishment at the end of the war 
we will ever ge back to 87,000 enlisted men. IE do not believe 
that anybedy who has watched the Navy grow can believe that 
23. look facts in the face. Now, I am not criticizing the com- 
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mittee for bringing in a bill that may provide foy 
the enlisted force at the end of the war. Hov | ' 
are we going to have in the Navy in the next ih»... 
years? T 
Mr. PADGETT. We have authorized battleships. 7 think rs 


ed 


all told, 6 battle cruisers; we authorized in the |jc) Clana 
38 submarines ; we authorized the session before t)at in +. 
30. That makes 68. We had about 74 before that ay i. 
tion to that a numLer of cruisers, torpedo-boat dosirocon. . 
and in course of building. 

Mr. MANN. Well, will these 150,000 enlisted 
these ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. A good many of them will not Jo eon... 
before the end of the war. ros 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman does not kno) 
will be completed by the end of the war or not. 

Mr. PADGETT. Under ordinary expectations. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows nothing is o 
in reference to this war, everything is extrac) |i; 
would like to know if the 150,000 enlisted men yy: 
this bill will man ail the ships that we have noy 

Mr. PADGETT. Admiral 

Mr. MANN. That is a simple question, wil! they or pot? 

Mr. FARR. Yes; allowing some for casualties. 

Mr. PADGETT. [I think it would. 

Mr. MANN. During the next three or four years how ) 
ships will be scrapped if they do not get injured in patio 

Mr. PADGETT. None I know of at aii. 

Mr. MANN. Then in the next three or four years, if we yyo. 
vide this enlisted force, at the end of that time 150.000 so. 
will be on board ship-—— 

Mr. PADGETT. No; because in time of peace no nation jp 


tiie’) 


Whethe 


ary: but T 
ded for 


authorize: 





the world keeps all the fleet in full commission. They only \ 
a percentage. 
Mr. MANN. No nation except Great Britain and probably 


France and Germany and a few other countries that have - 
fleet. 

Mr. PADGETT. Great Britain kept 60 per cent in ; 
commission and 40 per cent in reserve before the war begs) 

Mr. MANN. They put them in the scrap heap. 

Mr. PADGETT. They kept them with nucleus crews. 

Mr. MANN. We are trying to build a Navy, and ail the 
time we are told it is very important that we have a Nay 
It was Thomas Jefferson, great man that he was, who propose! 
to build ships and put them in a storehouse, under a shied, ia 
time of peace. That is what we are going to do with our Navy 
now, practically, according to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. PapgerT]. Well, I doubt it. I have seen come and goa 
good many opportunities for increase and decrease of officers. 
I can not now reeall a single case, though doubtless 1 could 
if I took more time, in which after we had authorized anid pro- 
vided an actual increase in the number of any class of peopl 
in the Government service we have decreased it since | have 
been a Member of this House. And I have not the siiziites 
idea that when we increase the enlisted force of the Navy, 
theoretically for the time of war, and they are on board ships 
we will decrease the number at the end of the war. But you 
can provide a temporary army and disband it. You can bot 
very successfully scrap one of our naval ships that is not reacy 
for the scrap heap, and build some submarine and tore: 
destroyers, and tow them into port some place and let them 
lie there. Who believes that will be done? It does not seen to 
me that anyone can believe it will be done who lias aly coll 
dence in the integrity of any one of the men who are mands 
the Government. I do not know how seon they would get ou 


of date. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a qvesties 
right there? 


Mr. MANN. I promised to yield to the gentleman trou New 
York [Mr. Catpwetxt] when I reached the end of Iny sentences 
and I now am glad to yield to him, 

Mr. CALDWELL,. Does the gentleman say that Le wan 
yield to me? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman now. a 

Mr. CALDWELL. You have finished the senicuce, Ip 
sume? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I have fimished the sentence. 

Mr.. CALDWELL. Section 3 on page 2 provides— 


me 


enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps, dur''s sucl he 


as the United States may be at war, shall be for four ya™ ss Presi- 
period of the war or for such shorter period or periods o> 

dent may prescribe. , » el 

i his inion, would e 

May I ask the gentleman what, in-his opi! Sages 


the longest. time 


that that wording would author: 
ment of men? ; 
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‘ir, MANN, Four years. 

Mr, CALDWELL. Unless, of course, the war lasted longer 
than four years. He indicated a few moments ago it might last 
longer than four years. , a ; 

\ir, MANN. Yes. That is the longest definite time. ' 

Mr. CALDWELL. The longest definite time is four years. 
What is the longest indefinite time? 

\ly. MANN. ‘The length of the war. 

Mr, CALDWELL. If the war did not last as long as four 
vears, these would all expire? : 

“vr. MANN. If the enlistments were for the period of the 
war, they would all expire when peace was declared; but it 
would be a silly proceeding to take them that way. ; 

Mr, CALDWELL. On the first page of the bill I notice, in 
ines 3, 4, and 5, it is provided this increase shall be temporary. 
“Mr, MANN, I take it that the gentleman from New York has 
ist come In. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I have been here most of the time. I have 
peen here nearly as long as the gentleman from Illinois has. 

Mr. MANN. Then, the gentleman has not been attentive, 
pecause I read all that to the committee, and so did the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Papoerr]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. You did not seem to coordinate the two. 

Mr. MANN. That is exactly what I did. I read them in 
connection, While the gentleman was out sporting, probably. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Not out sporting. 

Mr. MANN. I thought he was. I thought possibly he had 
cone to the baseball game. I wish I had. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANN. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the gentleman think it would be a 
mighty good thing if it does require 150,000 men to carry on a 
mobilization of our Navy—and we have never had one in the 
history of our country that I know of—does not the gentleman 
think it would be a good thing to have 150,000 men in the Navy 
all the time? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. I am not quarreling with that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I understood that, and I hope the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct in his statement. 

Mr. MANN. I never have attempted to deceive myself. I 
think I rarely attempt to deceive anybody else, but I never 
attempt to deceive myself. I think the committee attempted to 
deceive itself when it proposed to increase the Navy to 150,000, 
with the great number of new naval ships now authorized, and 
then thought to itself that at the end of the war it would de- 
crease the force to that which is now authorized. I think the 
committee attempted to deceive itself if it is honest, and of 
—= I believe it is honest, in presenting a bill like this to the 

ouse, 

Mr. BRITTEN. The best expert opinion that the committee 
could get indicated that 150,000 men would be vastly in excess 
of the enlisted personnel required for the ships built and build- 
ing at the present time. I think that 115,000 to 120,000 men can 
be —_ — to the best expert advice, on all ships built 
and building. 

Mr. MANN. Really, you know, I had imagined that we had 
authorized about as many ships as we have now. Of course, 
I am clear off on that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What do you mean by saying that we au- 
thorized as many ships as we have now? 

Mr. MANN. I said that we had authorized, not yet in com- 
mission, about as many ships as we now have in commission. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Can I ask the gentleman a question? 

: Mr. MANN, The gentleman can properly ask me a question, 
mt I am not sure that I can give him any information. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Are we committed to a definite naval pro- 
crim regardless of what the terms of peace may be at the con- 
clusion of the war?. 

: een MANN. The gentleman asks if we are committed to a 
einite program in connection with the Navy. There is no way 
. committing Congress to a definite program on any subject. 
aa naval bill of last year, which is now the law, there is a 
sheen to the effect that before we go to war we will seek 
seamimand: That is in the law at the present time. That was 
jon on to be the policy of this Government less than a year 
affairs Ae reversed it. We will reverse our policy on naval 
apparently ew years ago it was the policy of the Government 
Then it} y fo increase the naval force by one battleship a year. 
I do Sot ame the poli¢y to increase by two battleships a year. 
Appesentis te just what the policy would be considered now. 
many ba tienen policy of the Government is to authorize a great 

Mr BRITTEN and construct very few. [Laughter.] 

, 2N. Was that reversal of the law to which the gen- 


tleman just referred 
fault of the Raecathiat ee gh 
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Mr. MANN. I do not charge the Executive with responsibility 
for things which Congress inserts in the law. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is always well informed. 
Will the gentleman tell us whether it is true, as the newspapers 
reported a few days ago, that work on the large battleships 
and the large cruisers had been entirely, or practically entirely, 
suspended at this time? 

Mr. MANN. I refer the question to my distinguished and 
learned friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. PADGETT. My information, sir, is that the battleships 
30 of them, are now fully equipped with men. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am speaking of the battleships that have 
been authorized, the battleships and the cruisers that have been 
authorized and laid down and under construction. Several 
days ago several newspapers that I read stated that it was 
proposed to suspend work on practically all of those ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. I know of no such purpose. The piece T saw 
in the papers stated that such a thing was being contemplated. 

Mr. MONDELL. The statement was that in view of the need 
for mechanics and workmen for the smaller vessels the men were 
to be taken off the large ships. The gentleman does not know 
whether that is being done or not? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would be a very practical and sensible 
thing to do, I should say, under the circumstances. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know that it would be. 

Mr. MANN. Well, when two such learned gentlemen disagree 
I refuse to be the referee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not sure that I am fully informed on 
the subject yet. 

Mr. MANN. Just in passing, speaking of building these ships, 
I was on a torpedo-boat destroyer the other day and T saw a 
seaman sawing a piece of bronze, or whatever it was. off one of 
the torpedo guns. It took quite a while, and I sat there watch- 
ing him, After he was through I said, “ What is the reason you 
sawed that off?” “ Well,” he said, “ there is a little operation 
in connection with this gun that we frequentiy have to go 
through. With that little piece sawed off we can do ict in a half 
a minute. If that piece is left on, it takes us about an hour 
and a half.’ I said to myself, “ Whoever designed that gun 
certainly was brilliant in that one respect—to leave it to a 
seaman to discover and remove a projection from a gun whereby 
it would take more than an hour to do something which is quite 
essential to do in handling the gun, but which, when he sawed it 
off, could be done almost instantly.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. Just at that point, what was the object of 
that projection on the gun? What was it intended to do? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. It was a projection merely, and 
the gun was just as strong when it was sawed off as before. 


Mr. MONDELL. Was it a sort of vermiform appendix? 
[Laughter. ] 
“Mr. MANN. I saved it, by the way. I have it—the piece that 


he sawed off—as a souvenir. . 
Mr. BRITTEN. You might send it down to the Gun Factory. 
Mr. MANN. I hate to detain the committee so long, but I 

wanted to ask a question in reference to these commissioned 

officers. Just what is the increase authorized in this bill in 
the number of different grades of commissioned: and noncom- 
missioned officers for temporary appointment? 

Mr. PADGETT. The bill as submitted authorizes an increase 
based upon 57,000, the difference between 93,000 and the 150,000, 
of 747 lieutenants, and 954 lieutenants of junior grade and 
ensigns. It does not authorize any other grades above that. 
It authorizes a temporary increase from what we have in the 
permanent commissioned personnel—2,236 officers, I think it is— 
up to the authorization of the act of August 29 last. I have not 
figured out what that difference is, but it will be a substantial 
increase. We are short of officers at the present time. We 
have at the present time 2,236 officers, and with 4 per cent on 
the 93,000, that would be 3,720 officers. The difference be- 
tween that might be authorized temporarily by the provisions 
of this bill, but none of them permanently, except such as come 
in from the Naval Academy, who are added yearly to the per- 
manent increase of the commissioned personnel. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman this question: As to 
this increase that is now authorized, is there any way of utiliz- 
ing now 150.000 enlisted men except for training them? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. A great many of these men will 
be put upon commercial ships that are taken over. A greai 


many of them will be put upon auxiliaries that are used for 
the support of the Navy, fuel ships, coal and oil and supply 
ships, and transportation generally. A great many of these men 
are needed for that service. 
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Mr. MANN. 
they? 

Mr. PADGETT. Heretofore, in time of peace, they have been 
operating them with civilian crews, perhaps with one or two 
naval officers; but in time of war they would be taken into the 
regular naval service and operated with naval crews. Of 
course, they would have to have military discipline and control. 

Mr. MANN. I was under the impression that these coal ships 
had civilinn officers and not naval officers, 

Mr. PADGETT. In time of peace the fuel ships do have 
civilian crews, but in time of war they are operated under mili- 
tary control, and the crews would be enlisted men. 

Mr. MANN. In time of peace, do all of these colliers, so 
called, have naval officers? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. MANN. I know that most of those that carry coal do not. 
I do not know whether they call them colliers or contract ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘The colliers do not. They have civilian 
crews and civilian officers, but when they are taken over into 
the Navy in time of war they have military control, and are 
taken into the Navy. 

Mr. MANN. What increase in the number of rear admirals 
is authorized in this bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. None, except as I stated a while ago. I 
stated a while ago that there was an authorization for an in- 
crease over what we have, up to the authorized increase under 
the act of August last. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but that does not mean anything to me, 
unfortunately. 

Mr. PADGETT. I stated it before, and I will repeat it. It 
might go up from the 22 or the 23 that we now have to 37 rear 
admirals, but it could not go above that number. 

Mr. MANN. And in comparison, what inerease in captains? 

Mr. PADGETT. It could go from the number that we have 
now, something over 80, to four times 37, which would be 148, 
That is the temporary increase. 

Mr. MANN. That is based on what enlisted force? 

Mr. PADGHTT. On 93,000, that I mentioned a moment ago, 
provided by the act of August 29 last. 

Mr. MANN. Do you make any provision here for any addi- 
tional vice admirals? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; none whatever. 

Mr. MANN. Why not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Because I did not think we needed them, 
The department have sent down a suggested bill, which has not 
yet been introduced and has not been considered by the com- 
mittee, recommending a change in the law with reference to 
admirals and vice admirals. Under existing law the commander 
in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, of the Pacific Fleet, and of the 
Asiatic Fleet, while serving as such commander in chief, has 
the rank of admiral, and the second in command of those three 
fleets has the rank of vice admiral while so serving. The de- 
partment has sent down a recommendation for a medification 
of the law, that as there is no service for the vice admirals 
on the Pacific and Asiatie stations in this emergency the 
geographical restrictions be removed, and that they be allowed 
to serve generally in the Navy without being restricted to the 
Pacific Fleet and the Asiatic Pleet. 

Mr. MANN, ‘That seems to be a very sensible suggestion, 
The department has sent half a dozen or a dozen letters recently, 
suldressea to the Speaker, asking for changes in the law relat- 
ing in the main to technical matters. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Most of which, it would appear to me, ought te 
be enacted into legislation. I de not know whether the com- 
inittee has looked at them yet or not. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will say to the gentleman that these recom- 
mendations reached me yesterday from the Secretary of the 
Navy. I noticed that they were sent to the Speaker, and they 
were referred, and I got that notice this morning. I have not 
yet had the opportunity to consider them. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I have read 
them all, I have had them in print and have read them. They 
were referred to the Speaker, 

Mr. PADGETT. I read the one that came to me from the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. MANN, I have read them as they came through the 
Spenker to the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. But the one sent through the Speaker did 
not reach me until this morning. 

Mr. MANN. And I hope the rest of the members.of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs will get them and read them. It is a 
very good practice, which is seldom for members. of 
a conunittee to get the documents which are referred to their 


They do not put Navy men on a coal ship, do 


committee and to read them. But they never do it yyjo 
body else calls their attention to them, ee 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is a very good suge. stion. A 
documents all printed as they come through tie <... 
hands? Are they made public documents? , 

Mr. MANN. House documents. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And put in the document roo) 
nary way? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How would a member of the Hoyco w,, 
not a member of that committee know when a do ree 
to the Speaker and was referred in the natural way, 
Committee on Naval Affairs, for instance, unless }\ 
the ConeressionaL Recorp as closely as the gent! 
Illinois does? 

Mr. MANN. It is a very simple matter. A doeymen 
to the House, referred by the Speaker to the Cy) 
Naval Affairs, and ordered printed. It is delivered to th. , 
of the Naval Committee. It is the duty of the clerk ty k 
and when I was chairman of a committee th, 
committee notified every member and sent to every ine) er of 
the committee a copy of that printed communication referred 
to the committee. It does not require any astute 
that. It only requires less than ordinary intelligeyce. 

Mr. REED. Are all the petitions which are handed j 
desk printed? 

Mr. MANN. They are not printed. If they were, our | 
ing bill would be longer than the Atlantic Ocean is wide. _ 

I believe that we ought to have additional vice admirals. | 
believe that we ought to provide for the appointment of . 
more admirals. We are in war. I never have been 
thusiastic advocate of a great Navy or a great Army, but we « 
in the war, and that is not all. They are endeavoring pow 
give the impression—I do not know whether it is correc: op 
not—that the Germans have the English and Frenel aly 
whipped to a frazzle. I doubt it, but they are trying 
that impression now, so as to excite us. 
we are in the war. We can not back out. 

If we are going to provide a great fleet, we ought to provide 
commanding officers for that fleet who shall be of 
to the commanding officers of the fleets of other countries whic! 
our fleet will meet. The same is true of the Army. If we are 
going to send an army to France, we ought to send an aii 
officered just as highly as the French or English Army is oi 
cered. I know we are in the House of Representatives. Kyery- 
bedy kicks us around for a football, or tries to, but after a 
sometimes maintain our dignity a little bit, and we 
maintain our position in the world in making our legisiati 
And while we are in war I am in favor of giving to the Navy 
all the men it can use, all the officers it can use, all the ships 
can build. We send them out hoping they will do well. And 
we should give to the Army the proper officers, also. the 
sooner we get over the idea in this country and in this Li 
that we are conducting a woman’s sewing circle, or a pili 
tea affair, the better it will be for us all. We are al 
with the greatest war power that the world has ever se 
The English and French have proved no match for Geran) 
The Russians have run like sheep before dogs. We cai: iv! 
run. [Applause.] The English and French have not run; its 
not in the English blood to run, but we are at war, ae WwW 
have got to learn how to conduct a war. We can not st 
the idea that we do not want to create some high ollice becius 
we do not want to make a place for some pet. We lave “0 
get out of that notion. Pets will soon go to the rears 
war. It will. take men with red blood and determinat 
lead our forces, I hope, to victory, [Applause.| _ 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN.. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from hw 
sas |[Mr. CampBecy]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
that confronts the country is not getting far into the 
and consciences of the people. Even Congress does bole) 
ciate the fact that we are in one of the greatest wars 
history. a 

I thought on the night of the 2d of April, one of the | 
memorable nights in the history of the Republic, that we \""" 
really entering the war with all the military pomp <0" cin o 
stance and force that nations command. Whi, the 
circumstance that surrounded the Capitol on that night wr” 
impressive that those who encountered it will never for as 

. of am . 
The Members of Congress who were under hoof «n\| ene t that 
with the point of the sword will never forget it. | thoug 8 
we were entering war then under leaders that knew wil. 
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_o) ef April passed and the enthusiasm of the admin- 

var seemed to have passed with it. It is a month 

nee then. What has been done? Under circum- 

ay to these the Congress took over the responsibil- 

eho Nation and conducted a foreign war to a successful 

7 bo War of 1812 dragged on. It was not conducted by 

EX ontive, and the House of Representatives, under the 

7 dershio of its Speaker, Henry Clay, practically took over the 
oot of the war, created a sentiment in the country, created 

. epirit, aroused the people to a knowledge of the fact that 

were at war. I am not so sure that this Congress will not 
‘e to do a similar thing. We must not wait until some ‘alam- 

eeurs. The responsibility of Congress is hidden in the 
‘ution, and we must assume it. 

\r. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

\), CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will, | ; 

Mr, AYRES. Does the gentleman think that Congress is 

‘king a good record when it has not agreed upon a military 
pill the past week? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Congress would have agreed 

non the military bill long ago if it had not been that a higher 
cource is insisting on keeping certain conditions out of the bill 
ot ought to be in it. [Applause.] The conferees would have 
weed long ago if the administration had consented that a vol- 
stoop division of an army of fighters were permitted to organ- 
ve for early embarkment to the seat of war to fight in the 
trenches with our allies, But the administration does not want 
that particular division. It is time. to speak. This is a repre- 
sentative government, and you and I have a responsibility that 

ean not shift if we would. We are responsible to the people 
quite as much as the Executive. 
‘Mp. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Many Members here are interested in the state- 
ment that we have a higher power. Has it come to our Govern- 
ment that the Congress is not coordinate with the executive de- 
partment but is under it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I used the expression as it is 
eurrendy used. The Congress is made up of men who sometimes 
protest that they are not rubber stamps, but they are. They do 


'y 


Const 


t 


nothing that the Fxecutive does not want, and they always do 
exactly what the Executive does want while they in their own 


minds and souls protest against it. 
United States to-day. 

Mr FESS. If the gentleman will yield further, my question 
was not facetious, 

Mr. CAMPBELL 
facetious, 

Mr. FESS. From the standpoint of political science it seems 
to me that we are drifting to that view that Congress is a sub- 
ordinate body instead of a coordinate body, and I think it is 
really serious, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. One of the most serious things 
that could happen to*this country—and it did not begin with 
this administration; it has been going on for some years—the 
Congress has lost its position as one of the coordinate branches 
of the Government largely because it has yielded from time to 
= ‘to the persuasion of one of the coordinate branches of the 
wvernment, 

_ Mr. Chairman, I have no polities from now on until this war 
's over, except that of an American interested in the welfare of 
‘us country and in the successful termination of the war. To 
lo that, to accomplish that purpose, I want the best that is in 
(is Government utilized—men, money, material, everything. 
We are not using the best men, We are not using the best men 
in the executive department of this Government to-day. Men 
hot big enough in time of peace are still kept in places of great 
responsibility. The administration is refusing real warriors 
“hen they offer their services. Why? The administration must 
tha aul 0 the American people soon for its delinquencies; for 
if tye to utilize the very best that is in the Nation. 
a Pat tty idly by waiting for the Executive to announce what 
tented “ and then do it hurriedly, and go home, as is inti- 
weirs make ourselves contemptible in the eyes of the 
ad think a our own eyes. Mr. Chairman, this Congress should 
white this , adjourning, should not think of terminating its work 
port the Pisa progresses. Men here have taken an oath to sup- 
iriiieren aie of the United States against all enemies, 
all the a - ere and are we, because the Executive has 
denasitee onan he has worked out, ready to say, “ We have 
todo. The 6 hg, and we will now go home?” We have work 
a eel Pree os on Military Affairs and the Committee 
iene ieee should take the initiative. The members of 
are how cones ave experienced in the matters with which we 

concerned, and they should call upon a coordinate 


That is the Congress of the 


of Kansas. And my answer was not 
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branch of the Government to execute what this Congress under 
their leadership has done. The laws of the United States are not 
executed. Members of Congress know that. 

Mr. Chairman, what I want to impress upon the House is 
this, that we are not here to do the will of a coordinate branch 
of the Government and then go home. We must assume our 
share of this responsibility and carry it out. The Congress of the 
United States at the close of the War of 1812 was charged with 
being the dominant power in the Government, with having taken 
from the Executive the power that the Executive rightfully pos- 
sessed. Oh, what a contrast between the Congress of that day 
and of this! : 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT, 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps, during such 
time as the United States may be at war, shall be for four years or 
for such shorter period or periods as the President may prescribe or 
for the period of the war. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ years,’ insert the 
the period of the war.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the words “or for the period of the war.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the number of additional commissioned officers in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, based upon the temporary increases herein 
or hereafter authorized in the number of enlisted men shall be tem- 
porarily appointed not above the grades and ranks of ensign, lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), and lieutenant in the line and staff of the 
Navy and the grades and ranks of second lieutenant, first lieutenant, 
and captain of the Marine Corps and shall be based upon the author- 
ized temporary increase to 150,000 enlisted men in the Navy and the 
nuthorized temporary increase to 30,000 enlisted men in the Marine 
Corps, respectively, the computation and distribution in said grades 
and ranks to be made in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of August 29, 1916, and the authorized number of ofiicers in said 
grades and ranks may be appointed as soon as sufficient eligibles are 
available: Provided, That there shall be no permanent or temporary 

opointments in or permanent or temporary promotions to any grade 

t rank in the line or staff above that of lieutenant in the Navy or 
.f captain in the Marine Corps by reason of the temporary increasa 
of enlisted men in the Navy above the number of 87.000 and 17.400 
enlisted men in the Marine Corps authorized by the act of August 29, 
1916: Provided further, That the proviso last above shall not be held 
or construed to limit or abridge the use or service of the officers of the 
Naval Militia and National Naval Volunteers, Naval Reserve Force, 
and Marine Corps Reserve as provided and authorized under existing 
law: Provided further, That the President may use the officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps on the retired list for service in their several 
grades and ranks as provided by existing law: Provided further, That 
temporary chaplains and acting chaplains in the Navy may he ap- 
pointed for service during the period of the war in the proportion of 
the enlisted personnel of the Navy as now prescribed by existing law. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, instead of acting upon the 
committee amendments as printed in the bill, the committee has 
decided to submit a new amendment in the form of a substitute 
for section 4, and I send that up to the desk. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman desires to ask unanimous 
consent to vote on the committee substitute without perfecting 
the original section in the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider the substitute for section 4, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, instead of perfecting section 4 us printed in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pages 2, 3, and 4, strike out all of section 4 and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

“Spc. 4. Additional commissioned officers in the Navy and Mayvine 
Corps, based upon the temporary increases herein authorized in the 
number of enlisted men, shall be temporarily appointed by the Presi- 
dent, in his discretion, not above the grades and ranks of lieutenant in 
the line and staff of the Navy and major in the Marine Corps, the 
distribution in said grades and ranks to be made in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of August 29, 1916: Provided, That all temporary 
original appointments shall be made in the lowest commissioned grades 
of the line and staff of the Navy and Marine Corps, exclusive of com- 
missioned warrant officers, and that there shall be no permanent or tem- 
porary appointments in or permanent or temporary promotions to any 
grade or rank above that of :ieutenant in the Navy or major in tie 
Marine Corps by reasen of the temporary appointment of officers an- 
thorized by this act in excess of the total number of officers authorized 
by existing law or on account of the increase of enlisted men herein 
authorized: Provided further, That, during the period of the present 
war, any existing deficiency in the total number of commissioned officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps authorized by the act of August 29, 1916, 
may be supplied by temporary appointments in the lowest grades and 
by temporary promotions to all other grades until a sufficient number 
of officers shali be available for regular appointment or promotion in 
accordance with existing law: Provided further, That nothing herein 
shall be held or construed to limit or abridge the use or service of the 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read 


words “or for 
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officers of the Navy and Marine Corps on the retired lst or of the offi- 
cers of the Naval Militia and National Naval Volunteers, Naval Reserve 
Force, and Marine Corps Reserve, as provided and authorized under 
existing law: Provided further, That temporary chaplains and tem- 
porary acting chaplains in the Navy may be appointed for service during 
the period of the war in the proportion of the personnel of the Navy 
aus now prescribed by existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5, That the additional iemporary officers authorized in the vari- 
ous grades and ranks of the Navy and Marine Corps in accordance with 
the next preceding section may be temporarily appointed to serve in 
the grades or ranks to which appointed or promoted by the temporary 
advancement of officers holding permanent and probationary commis- 
sions, by temporary appointment of commissioned warrant officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Navy, and warrant officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and clerks to assistant paymasters of the 
Marine Corps, citizens of the United States who have had previous 
naval or military service or training, and other citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That in making appointments authorized herein the 
maximum age timit shall be 45 years for commissioned warrant officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men io ensign, enlisted men of the Navy 
to warrant rank, candidates for assistant surgeon, noncommissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps to commissioned rank, members of the 
Marine Corps branch of the Naval Militia and National Naval Volun- 
teers, Marine Corps Reserve, and civilians to commissioned rank, and 
warrant officers of the active list of the Marine Corps appointed to 
commissioned rank: Provided further, That graduates of the Naval 
Academy and warrant officers duly commissioned in the Navy or Marine 
Corps in accordance with existing law shall not, by virtue of this sec- 
tion, be required to receive temporary appointments; and the class of 
inidshipmen graduated from the Naval Academy on March 29, 1917, 
and the classes to be graduated hereafter under the provisions of the 
act of March 4, 1917, may be commissioned effective from date of 
yraduation: Provided furthcr, That temporary appointments as war- 
rant officers of the Navy may be made by the Secretary of the Navy: 
Provided further, That lieutenants (junior grade) and ensigns shall 
have had not less than two years’ service in grade before being eligible 
for temporary promotion to the grades of lieutenant and leutenant 
(junior grade), respectively. 7 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I have some other committee 
nmendments which I wish to offer—— 

Mr. MANN. Does the genileman want to agree to the com- 
mittee amendments first? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is all right; the Clerk can go ahead 
with the reading of the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 4, line 17, 
beginning of the line, “ specially qualified.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 18, strike out the word ‘forty-five ” 
thereof the word “ fifty.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 25, after the word “ civilians,” insert the words “ spe- 
cially qualified.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreéd to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 2, after the word “rank.” insert the words “and tem- 
porary chaplains and temporary acting chaplains.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
line 7, strike out the word 








insert the words, at the 


and insert in lieu 


“ section’ and insert the word 


Page 5, 

ee 
The question was taken, and the 
The Clerk read as follows: 


»- 5 
Page 


amendment was agreed to. 


5, line 11, strike out the words 
of March 4, 1917.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. I now offer a further committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 14, before the word ‘citizens,’ insert the words “ com- 
mission and warrant officers of the United States Coast Guard.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Before the gentleman does that I would like 
to ask if a comma comes after the word “ Guard” in the amend- 
ment just read? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; there is a comma in there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk reports a period. 

Mr. PADGETT. It should be a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, strike out the proviso in lines 15 to 19, inclusive, and in 
‘teu thereof insert the folllowing : 

“Provided further, That lieutenants (junior grade) and ensigns may 
he considered eligible for temporary promotions to the grades of lieu- 
tenant and lieutenant (junior grade), respectively, without regard to 
length of service in grade.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 6. That during the period of the present war the computations 


to be made by the Secretary of the Navy as prescribed by the act of 
August 29, 1916, shall’be made semiannually as of July 1 and January 1 


“under the provisions of the act 
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of each year, and at such other times as he may ae 
the Board of Rear Admirals, for selection for promot 
said act, may be convened at such times as the exivens i. 
may require; and if 9 rear admirals can not bo .. 
injury to the service, 6 rear admirals may constitut 

4 of the members must concur in the recommendat; 
as prescribed in said act. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page €, line 3, after th, 
strike out the semicolon and all the remainiler of the ». 


The question was taken, and the amendment \ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the permanent and probationary com) 
ments, and warrants of officers shall not be vacated {), 
temporary advancement or appointment, nor shall said: 
diced in their relative lineal rank in regard io promotio 
with the act of August 29, 1916: Provided, That the 
privileges, and gratuities of all enlisted men of the N 
Corps now authorized by law shall not be lost oy abris 
spect whatever by their acceptance of temporary « 
rants hereunder: Provided further, That no person who 
a temporary appointment shall be entitled to pay o; 
under such temporary appointment: And provided {x,i) 
the termination of temporary appointments in a hie: 
as authorized by this act the officers so advanced. 
tionary second lieutenants, warrant officers, and enlist 
Navy and Marine Corps, shall revert to the grade, y; 
from which temporarily advanced, unless such officers « 
in the meantime, in accordance with law, become entitled 
to a higher grade or rank in the permanent Navy or Mari 
which case they shall revert to said higher grade o; 
after passing the prescribed examinations, be commis: 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a con) 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 23, after the words ‘“‘ warrant officers 
“ clerks to assistant paymasters.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was serood 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment yyy 
my own motion because it occurred to me afterwards: this is 
perfect the language in there in reference to the Coast © 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the auend 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 24, after the words “ Marine Corps.” insert 1! 
“commissioned and warrant officers of the United States Coast } 

The question was taken, and the amendment was au 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out tiv 
for the purpose of asking a question. In line 14, on page 
the first proviso, it says: 

That the rights, benefits, 
men of the Navy and Marine 
lost or abridged in any respect. 

That would indicate some might be. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is put in there as a protection. | 
usual in cases of this kind, where you are chasing les 
to preserve by specific language their rights, and therelor 
put the word “all” in there. There are various 
instance, petty officers of different ratings—who are < 
men, and this is to take in all the enlisted men 
ranks and ratings. 

Mr. FESS. It is not an error, but it is put 
pose? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it is put in there on purjr 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 8. That all temporary appointments or advancc 
by this act shall continue in force only until otherwise | 
Presicent or until Congress shall amend or repeal th 
for the increases herein provided. 


The following committee amendment was read: 

After the word “ provided,” in line 11, on page 7, insir! \) 
“and not later than six months after the termination of sit 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to TN ' 
mittee amendment. betlaag 

The question was taken, and the amendment was °! 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That any officer of the permanent Navy or 

temporarily advanced in grade or rank in accordance Wi"! 
sions of this act who shall be retired from active sey) 
permanent commission while holding such temporary | 0) \ 
laced on the retired fist with the grade or rankyto ve Rage 
n the permanent Navy or Marine Corps at the date 0! 0! 
would entitle him, and any person originally appoint: 
as provided in this act, shall not be entitled to any ‘* 
ment, except for physical disability incurred in line 0 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 0! 
amendment. Tannocece offers 20 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Ter: 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 7. line 17. c 
sert the following: “ except for physical disability 


t 


Vi 


‘ 


rivileges, and gratuities of 
Yorps now authorized by | 


HiSses 





7 “rank.” [0 
oy the word “rans. 
aun) in tine of duty. 








{%Li. 
ee 
» CHATRMAN. The question is on 
amendment, 
"The question was taken, and the amendment was 
yhe Clerk read as follows: 
oe 10, That should any second lieutenant of the Marine Corps 
we. hationary appointment for the period of two years become 


My 4 for promotion to a higher grade and qualify therefor before 


the expiration of two years from the date of original appointment, he 
ROT ae ye a probationary appointment in such higher grade, which 
ont shall be made permanent or shall be vacated in the manner 
oie ribed by the act of August 29, 1916. 

. iso the following eommittee amendment was read: 

Page 7, line 24, after the word ve That,” insert the words “ during 
P ont ince of the present war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 

amendment. 

The que ‘ion was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

sre. 12. Phat the temporary appointments and promotions herein 
anthorized to be made by the President shall be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 8, line 14, strike out the word “‘to’’ and insert the 
“ shall.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 8, line 15, after the word “ President,” strike out. the following: 
“hall be made by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee expect this 

endment to stay in the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. I hope so, sir. My recollection is that in 
the Army bill it provided, as it passed, that these temporary ap- 
pointinents should be made by the President without submitting 
them to the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is quite appropriate. Years ago I 
pul a bill through this House providing for the appointment of 
various officials by the President without confirmation by the 
Senate, and stuck to it and got it into the law. Roosevelt was 
President. He could not believe it. So he nominated a candi- 
date and sent it to the Senate and asked for confirmation, when 
ihe law provided that he should make the appointment without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. It was unusual then, and, 
in the main, itis unusual mow. It is utterly ridiculous to require 
the names of lieutenants and captains, either in the Army or the 
Navy, to be sent to the Senate for confirmation, where those 
appointments are confirmed as a matter of routine. 

Mr. PADGETT, I think especially so when it is temporary. 
roy that reason we have recommended this change. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question ig on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read : 

After line 16, insert’a mew section, as follows: 

“SEC, 13. Nothing contained in this act shall operate to reduce the 
ink. pay, or allowance that wovld have been received by any person in 
the Navy or Marine Corps except for the passage of this act.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr, Chairman, I wanted to offer an amend- 
tient to that amendment. 

lhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

he Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment te the amendment, offered by Mr. Papoetrr: After the 


pate eee insert a comma, strike out the word “or,” and after the 
mus Marine Corps” insert the words “ or Coast Guard.” 


= CE ATENAM, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment, 


Mr. HICKS, 


agreeing to the com- 


Th 


agreed to. 


ntr 


word 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


bir, just for the purpose of saying a word in regard to the 
“st Guard. The total complement of the Coast Guard is 


5086 men, aml of this number 2,107 are employed at coast 
a in the service formerly known as the Life-Saving Serv- 
see creey all perform most important duties—saving life and 
eran destroying derelicts, protecting the customs, enfore- 
patroline the Sona navigation regulations, suppressing mutinies, 
stations pate oe grounds, and so forth. These men at the 
weather Di " the coast from Maine to Florida in all kinds of 
tho reer night long these hardy Americans march along 
senward fos reasting the ice and sleet, ever on the lookout to 
They oe ¥ recks and stranded seamen in need of assistance. 
welll diset expert in their profession, inured to hardships, 
'sciplined, and always ready to sacrifice their lives, if need 


be. for the dic 7 
of ws (listressed mariner. No better men are in the service 


Guard, 


nation to-day than the officers ind men of the Coast 
now been called into the Navy under the 


They have 
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law and are entitled to every consideration at the hands of the 
Government they serve so faithfully. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the aniendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 13. That the provisions of the act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the naval service for the fiseal year ending June 50, 
1917, and for other purposes,” appreved August 29, 1916, which read as 


follows: “ Provided further, That the increase in the number of cap 
tains herein anthorized shall be made at the rate of not more than 10 
captains in any one year” and “ That officers of the Marine Corps 
with the rank of colonel who shall have served faithfully for 45 years 


on the active list shall, when retired, have the rank of brigadier gen 
eral; and such officers who shall hereafter be retired at the age of 64 
years before having served for 45 years, but who shall have served 
faithfally on the active list until retired, shall, on the completion of 
40 years from their entry in the naval service, have the rank of 
brigadier general,” are hereby repealed. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Committee amendment to section 14: 8, line 21, strike out 
figures °13"’ and insert ‘* 14.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Paveerr: Page 9, 
add a separate paragraph, as follows: 

“Sec. 15. That on and after May 1, 1917, the pay of all enlisted men 
of the Navy during the continuance of the war be, and it is hereby, in 
creased $15 a month over and above the rates of pay proper as fixed by 
law for times of peace.” 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on that amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, that is just the same as was 
incorporated in the Army bill. The Army bill, as it passed the 
House, and also as it passed the Senate, provided for that 
increase. The House provision was $15 a month for enlisted 
men in the Army, and this is identical, excepe thai it will pro- 
vide for the Navy instead of the Army. 

Mr. MANN. Weill, it may be all right; but there is a very 
great difference in the pay now between the Army and the Navy, 
and it is all in favor of the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is very little difference. The base 
pay of the Army is $15 and the base pay of the Navy is $17.60. 

Mr. MANN, I know; but the base pay has not much to do 
with if. 

Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr. MANN. 
the Navy. 

Mr. PADGERTT. This does not apply to commissioned officers. 
This applies only to enlisted men. 

Mr. MANN. I mean noncommissioned officers in the Navy 
and they are mighty well paid. When a man goes into a service 
of that sort and gets from $75 to $125 a month and his keep, 
and no chance to spend money, he is not badly paid. I do not 
think it is necessary. It is just an extravagance. It is necessary 
in the case of the Army, but 

Mr. PADGETT. It is putting the Navy on the same basis as 
the Army. The enlisted men in the Army were granted an 
increase of $15, and this gives the same incresse to the same 
class of men in the Navy; and the gentleman will bear in minal 
the fact that there has heretofore been a good deal of criticism 
in the House to the effect that we were not paying them the 
same. 

Mr. MANN. It does not put them on the same basis. 
Navy now is paid higher than the Army. But 
point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendinent on account of the provision with refer- 
ence to the Coast Guard. This is put in there on account of the 
amendment that was adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Are you going to inerease the Coast Guard, too? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘They shall have the same pay as the enlisted 
men of the Navy. Simply while they are serving on the ships 
they will have the same pay as the Navy. 

Mr. MANN. They now get higher pay without this increase. 

3ut the Coast Guard men have to work. 

Mr. PADGETT. This would not reduce them in time of war. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lus 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves to 
strike out the last word. 


Page 
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an amend- 


after line 12, 
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Mr. TILSON.. I do so for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr] if the provision of his 
amendment is simply to add $15 to the pay of all enlisted men? 
It is not to increase the base pay? 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not increase the base pay at all. It 
simply adds $15 to the pay that the men are receiving. 

Mr. TILSON. So that the petty officer’s pay will not be 
doubled up two or three times, but he will simply have $15 
added to his monthly pay? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. PapGerr: On page 9 
add to the new section the following: 

“ Provided, That during the continuance of the war warrant officers 
petty officers, and enlisted men of the United States Coast Guard shali 
receive the sarne rates of pay as are or may be hereafter prescribed for 
the corresponding grades or ratings and iength of service in the Navy.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amen:iment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I now move that the com- 
nittee rise and report the bill and amendments to the House 
with the recommendation that the several amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
3330) to temporarily increase the commissioned and warrant 
and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
puss. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr, PapGett, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 





NAVAL AUXILIARY RESERVE, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the House Cal- 
endar the bill (H,. R. 2337) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” relative to en- 
rollments in the Naval Reserve Force. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled “An act making omrene 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 


and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916, be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by addins; after the proviso under the heading 


“Naval Reserve Force,” which reads as follows: ‘“ Provided, ‘That 
citizens of the insular possessions of the United States may enroll in 
the Naval Auxiliary eserve,”’ a further proviso as follows: Pro- 


vided further, That such persons who are not citizens of the United 
States, but who have or shall have declared their intention to become 
citizens of the United States, and who are citizens of countries which 
are at peace with the United States, may enroll in the Naval Reserve 
Force, subject to the condition that they may be discharged from such 
enrollment at any time within the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and such persons who may, under existing law, become citizens 
of the United States, and who render honorable service in the Naval 
Reserve Force in time of war for a period of not less than one year 
may become citizens of the United States without proof of residence 
on shore and without further requirement than proof of good moral 
character and certificate from the Secretary of the Navy that such 
honorable service was actually rendered. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to address the 
House. I ask that the bill be put upon its passage. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
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On motion of Mr. PanGert, a motion to reconsider | z 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
STEAM YACHT “ OWERA,” 
Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous coyoos ¢. 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 1845) to ayy), 


PETER GorLET Gerry to enter into a contract With {ho Soom: 
of the Navy, in behalf of the United States, for t), , 
steam yacht Owera. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee yei-c ,, 
mous consent for the present consideration of 9 S¢y.:, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the ij). 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That PETmR GOELET Gerry, a Senator ot os 
United States from the State of Rhode Island, having offerm) + 
Government for the period of the war the use of his yacht hero) 
named, be, and he is_hereby, authorized to enter into a contr: 
agreement with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the tp 
States, for the use by the United States of the steam yacht «4, 
owned by the said Senator. for such period as may be mit \ ; 
able to the parties to the contract or agreement herein authorijon)” 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of sections 114 and 115 of the act « 
proved March 4, 1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and among yy 
penal laws of the United States,” and any other laws or parts of | 
inconsistent herewith, be, and they are hereby, declared inap) 
the said PETER GOELET GERRY and the Secretary of the N ; 
other officer or officers of the United States as shall, on behaly 
Secretary of the Navy, enter into the aforesaid contract 0) 
tor the purposes and to the extent set forth in section 1 h 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday when I « | 
this bill and asked unanimous consent for its considers I 
stated what I then believed to be the fact, that Senator «i: 
would turn this yacht over to the Government 
without expectation of compensation if it was destroye 
action. Since then I have seen Senator Gerry, and have | 
tained from him information upon that matter, and I ¢) 
proper to state to the House that I was in error in that res), 
He turns over to the United States the use of the yacht without 
compensation, but he will make with the department ¢! 
contract that all others make, that if it is destroyed 
receive reasonable compensation. That is the same pro 
that is made with all others; but he charges nothing 
use of it and the service that it may render to the (ove 

‘The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and wa 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PADGETT, a motion to reconsider tli 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, if there {s nothing further, ™ 
Speaker, I will move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. It does not make any difference whether 
is anything further or not. The gentleman said he woul 
to adjourn. 

Mr. PADGETT. I make that motion. 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold that t 
quest for unanimous consent? we 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will consult with ties 
tleman over there, Mr. Mann. I told him I would move | 
journ. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent 
as a House document of 4,000 copies of the report of the | 
state Commerce Commission on their investigation of tie 
cial history and operation of the Pere Marquette Railrs 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad ©» 
to be distributed through the folding room. 

Mr. MANN. That resolution ought to come [r' 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. CRAMTON, J introduced a resolution (II. 
that effect several days ago, and I have had the matter up © 
with the chairman of the Committee on Printing, Mr. BarNHasl 
who has not been able to get a meeting of his committee, 
to the fact that at least one, and perhaps more, of (hom | 
of the city. It is quite urgent that I get action on the le’ 
for the reason that it is of particular interest now. , am gets 
many requests for this document, which I am unare ne j 
Furthermore, I have had the type from the original pute 
up in the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. MANN. They will hold it up until the Co! 
Printing can take action on this matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN, I will have to object. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 


pjects, aud the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr] 
dyes that the House do now adjourn. bs 
The motion was ugveed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 4 
oy an.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
aay, May 9, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Uyder clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4 lotter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 

with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 


examination and survey of Connecticut River from Hartford, 
Conn., to Long Island Sound (FH. Doc. No. 132) ; to the Commit- 
teo on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 

» A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication ef the Secretary of War, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation required for the service of the 

ea! vour ending June 30, 1918, to begin the establishment of 
. national military post at the battle field of Guilford Court 
House, N. C. CH. Doe, Neo. 183) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 4241) transferring the 
yessels of the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, 
fo the jurisdiction of the Navy Department in time of war; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 4242) in reference to a 
nitional milifary park on the Plains of Chalmette, below the 
city of New Orleans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 4243) suspend- 
ing during the present emergency all rights arising out of any 
patent granted by the United States upon any compound or 
medicine of which salvarsan is a constituent part; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

sy Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 4244) to regulate the con- 
struction and operation of elevators in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 4245) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to establish and maintain an aviation training 
station at Buffalo, N. ¥.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

xy Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 4246) to increase the sal- 
ary of the United States district attorney for the district of 
Connecticut; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 4247) to increase the 
— and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 4248) to suspend the manu- 
facture of and all traffie in intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes during the time the United States may be engaged in 
war, and fixing a penalty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERRIS: Resolution (H. Res. 75) authorizing cer- 
‘ain members of the Committee on the Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives to make investigation relative to nat- 
uri resources of the public domain; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 76) requesting in- 
formation from the Secretary of War; to the Committee on 
Military A ffairs, 
ane IRELAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 83) to 
eee Secretary of Agriculture to make an exhibit 
re aun of the investigations, products, and processes relat- 

‘Ss to farming at the International Soil-Products Exposition, 


en Ill.; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 


sy Mr, 
the Te 
States 
Channe 
the 


'. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial of the Legislature of 
rritory of Hawaii, requesting the Congress of the United 
to provide ways and means for the dredging of Kalihi 
a | at Honolulu, between Honolulu and Kapala Basin; to 
lamittee on Rivers and Harbors, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4249) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Casper Paul; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4250) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

gy Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 4251) granting a pension to 
Ernest Blaseg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 4252) granting an increase 
of pension to Melvin Seward; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4253) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew R. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4254) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Coon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4255) granting a pension to John Kircher; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4256) granting a pension to Angelica Cul- 
ver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 4257) for the relief of Charles 
Edward Lutz; to the Committee on Nuval Affairs. 

3y Mr. KRAUS: A bill (CH. R. 4258) granting an increase of 
pension to Hymelius Mendenhall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4259) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward C. Jeffries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4260) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Mattix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 4261) granting a pension to 
Stanley M. Riggs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4262) granting a pension to 
Robert EF. Tietz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$y Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 4268) for the relief of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (1. R. 4264) granting an increase of 
pension to Littleton T. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

$y Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 4265) granting a pension 
to Alpheus W. Clark: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 4266) granting a pension to 
William R. Baum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4267) granting a pension to Margnret F. 
McNutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: A bill (H. R. 4268) to place the name 
of Jedediah C. Paine upon the unlimited retired list the 
Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 4269) for 
I. Stockstill; to the Committee on Claims. 


of 


the relief of Henry 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4270) granting a pension to Albert 
Haines; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4271) granting a pension to Mary M. 


Hesth-Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4272) granting a pension to Levi Falkner; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4273) granting an increase of pension to 
Loveman Place; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4274) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph H. Pillars; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4275) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. Neargarder ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4276) granting an increase of pension to 
George Hedrick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4277) granting an increase of peiusion to 


Levi Guy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4278) granting an increase of pension to 
Uriah J. Favorite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (CH. R. 4279) granting a 
sion to Della Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3y the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the faculty 
and students of the University of the State of Missouri, relative 
to financing the war by taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of Fast St. Louis Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, expressing undivided loyalty to their country and its 
flag; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also (by request), petition of Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Washington, D. C., pledging loyalty to their country and its 
flag: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Missouri, favoring volunteer system for raising an army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the United Improvement 
Clubs of Greater Omaha relative to doing away with gambling 
in foodstuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
declaring undivided support of President in the present crisis ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Sons of the Revolution, New 
York City, expressing approval of United States Government 
in entering war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of 1,561 voters employed by manu- 
facturers of Warren, Pa., favoring prohibition during the war ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ty Mr. BARNHART: Petition of eight, citizens of Elkhart, 
Ind., favoring placing war taxes on the rich and paying sol- 
diers $106 per month; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. CARY: Telegrams from A. O. Smith (Corp.), How- 
ard Jones, W. A. Perkins, B. V. Dela Hunte, W. B. Rood, J. P. 
Peterson, W. Jonas, J. Jonas, L. Perman, J. Feldmeir, B. Field, 
V. Sclichting, A. Anderson, P. Williams, and A. Ball, all of 
Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the proposed 5 per cent 
tax on all new automobiles and second-class mail matter; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of New York State 
Allied Printing Trades Council, against increased postage on 
second-class mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Manufacturing Per- 
fumers’ Association of the United States, protesting against 
stamp taxes, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Keyt-Erb Automobile Co., of Rockford, Il., 
protesting against a proposed 5 per cent tax on new motor cars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. C. De Atley, of De Kalb, Ill., protesting 
against a proposed increase of tax on alcohol; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the drug and chemical markets, proposing 
a Federal license tax and a tax en gross sales, in lieu of other 
proposed emergency taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of Curt, Tirch & Co., of Chicago, Il1., protesting 
against increased postage on souvenir post cards; te the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Manufacturers’ Record and Farm Imple- 
ments News, of Chicago, Il., against increase ef postage on 
periodicals ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Tuthill Spring Ce., of Chieago, Il., favoring 
bill to increase second-class postage rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of First Presbyterian Church of Belvidere, 
Ill., favoring prohibition during the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Orpheum Amusement Co., of Rockford, IIL, 
protesting against proposed taxes on amusements; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Lawyers’ Club of Washington, 
favoring universal military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Wellsville, N. Y., favoring prohibition as.a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of J. J. Harrington and 
79 other citizens of Salem, Ohio, relative to war finance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of executive committee of 
the Baltimore Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also. petition of National Women’s Trade Union League, rela- 
tive to taxing incomes for war expenses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Maryland Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MEEKER: Memorial of American Economists, re- 
’ garding war finance, submitted by the faculty of the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Association, Local 
No. 2, American Federation of Musicians; Wagon Drivers and 
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Helpers’ Union, No. 606 ; Cigar Makers’ Local, No. 44. 9.) yo. 
Union No. 1, I. B. E. W., all of St. Louis, Mo., prayine ¢0 . 
investigation by Congress into the controversy }yo:., 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., and ( 
labor ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Central Trades and Labor Union: «&, 
Mounters’ Local, No, 34; White Rats Actors’ Union ~.. + 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Platers, No. 13; and Parton a. 
Local, No. 51, all of St. Louis, Mo., praying for an inyos 
by Congress into the controversy between the Chamber o: 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., and organized labor: t. 1), 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of United Brotherhood of Leathe: \y, 
Waiters’ Union, Local No. 20; Brewery Oilers and Hoejyor 
Union, Local No. 279; Beer Bottlers’ Union, Local Ny 4° 
International Association of Machinists, istrict &+ ani Pypow 
ery Firemen Union, Local No. 95, all of St. Louis. Mi. ; 
ing for an investigation by Congress into the controversy | 
tween the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. (Cy). ; 
organized labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ao 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Pittsburgh Acadeyy 
Medicine, asking Congress to abolish during the period of }y 
tilities the manvtfacture of alcoholic beverages; to the ¢, 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Pittsburgh Academy vf Medicine, yrs) 
the universal military training of all youths of this country: 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of voters of Indignsp- 
olis, Ind., relative to levying taxes to meet war me:sure: | 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of W. P. Lyon, 027 Sin Jose. (x) 
against commandeering by Government of only two stean 


wo 


available for shipping paper from mills to San Francisco, Cal,: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign ‘omm -rce. 
Also, petition of F. A. Lewis, of Roseville, Cal.. against tax 


on toilet articles and patent medicines; to the Committee ; 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Times, Tribune, Exam- 
iner, Herald, and Express, protesting against the adiministra- 
tion commandeering of coast vessels now used to transport food 
products and carry news-print paper; to the Committee or 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Charles K. Fields, of San Francisco, Cal. 
against new second-class zone postal rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., against pro- 
posed tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of Earle C. Anthony and Motor Car Dealers’ 
Association of Los Angeles, Cal., against 5 per cent tax on 
motor cars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Thomas V. Cator, of San Francisco, Cal, 
favoring sending of new levies to be trained in France; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Richard H. Edmonds, editor Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore, Md., against any increase in postage under 
existing conditions; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Central West Virginia Coal Op 
erators’ Association, favoring national prohibition as war mes 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of sundry citizens of Brookly! 
N. Y., favoring taxing large incomes for war revenues; [0 Ui 
Committee on Ways and Means. . 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the Stile 0 
New York, favoring universal military training; to the Col 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Equitable Cooperative Building & |oon \s- 
sociation, Brooklyn, N. Y., asking exemption of buildin and 
loan associations from any new tax law; to the Committee 0" 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of S. Sternan & Co.;.of New York City. : 
25-cent tax a gallon on alcohol; to the Committee on Wa, 
Means. a or 

Also, petition of William Green, of New York City, as." 
inerease of postal rates on second-class matter; to the Cor 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


yoainst 


ys and 


Also, petition of executive committee of Flatbus! Taxpayers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., approving bill for a selective (rat, 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ¢ the 


By Mr. STRONG: Resolution of the Men’s Bible Class 0" | 
First United Presbyterian Church of Indiana and resolutio! 
of the Bethel Baptist Chureh, of Sykesville, both of Pet ye" 
vania, favoring the prohibition of the manufacture and sale 0 
intoxicating liquors during the war; to the Comm 
Judiciary. 


m 


ittee on the 
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ny Mr. TILSON: Petition of Bible School of the Calvary 
faptist Chureh, of New Haven, Conn., favoring prohibition as 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
B) Mr. VARE: Petition of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
pa.. relative to provisions in pending revenue bill; to the Com- 
~ittee on Ways and Means, 
“py Mr. WOODYARD: Memorial of Central West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, favoring national prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Huntington, W. Va., relative to 
nethods of financing the war; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 





SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 9, 1917. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a, m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D, D., offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, in the midst of all the storm and stress of life 
Thou art still God, the God of our minds and of our hearts and 
of our lives, Thou art drawing us to Thyself through the storm 
of life: Thou art teaching us our needs of Thy care. We lift 
our hearts to Thee to-day as we face the ever-increasing respon- 
sibilities of this high office. We pray that Thou wilt give to us 
the wisdom which will justify our authority; that Thou wilt 
vive to us the grace which will sanctify the power that is 
odged in the hands of Thy servants in the Senate; and that we 
may lift our hearts to Thee with such fervent, earnest prayer 
and faith as that it may please Thee to guide us in the dis- 
charge of the duties of this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Francis G. NEWLANDS, a Senator from the State of Nevada, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917, when, 
on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy submitting additional estimates 
of appropriations in connection with the urgent deficiency bill 
required by the Naval Establishment amounting to $4,366,860 
(S. Doc. No. 25), which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior submitting a clause of appropriation 
io provide during the fiseal year 1918 for increased compensation 
as authorized by section 7 of the legislative appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1918, the provisions of which shall apply to 
employees for the care of the new Interior Department Office 
Building, ete. (S. Doe. No. 24), which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 1845) to authorize Peter Gorter Gerry to 
iter into a contract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of 
the United States, for the use of the steam yacht Owera. 

: rhe message also announced that the House had passed the 
one bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
senate: 

H.R. 2387, An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
‘ppropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” relative to enrollments 
in the Naval Reserve Force; and 

H.R. $330. An act to temporarily increase the commissioned 
the Warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, und for other purposes, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the Chicago Theosophical Association, which will 
be inserted in the REcorp. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolutions Chicago Theosophical Association. 


The Chicago 'Theoso} i 1 
alopted the teliewtne’ roar portation, on April 28, 1917, unanimously 
Whereas our country has cast the die for war, and, right or wrong, 
bore motives actuating the masses of our people are for humanity's 
demption ; and 
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“ Whereas we firmly believe that the world is gradually evolving in- 
dividually and nationally from greed, averice, intrigue, and selfish- 
ness into a realization of the fundamentals of brotherhood ; and 

“Whereas our country has been comparatively heedless of the stu- 
pendous sacrifices which have been nade during this titanic 
strugg’e, and must new itself display this heroic quality; and 

“Whereas it is our belief that the whole effort on America’s part 
should be in this complete spirit of sacrifice; and 

“ Whereas’ we feel that the American people desire to accept the in- 
evitable in that spirit, amd will not consider their personal rights 
invaded if the country is immediately put upon a war basis, its 
resources husbanded and luxuries curtailed: Therefore, be it 

ote Resolved, That we urge our President and Congress to at once con 

sider— 

“(a) Establishing maximum prices on staple feod products. 
“(b) Making speculation in food a felony, 
«fG) Placing a ban upon liquor. 
= ad) Spereseae the »ulk of profit. 


“(e) Placing the financial burden upon us in propertion to our 
ability to carry same. 

“(f) Handling of all financial matters by the Government direct. 

“(g) Making every effort to curtail discrediting our foreign born, 


whose position is most pathetic.” 

CHICAGO THEOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Junta K. SoMMER, President, 

H. hb. Benke, Secretary. 

The VICK PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from the congregation ef the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Sheffield, Pa., and a petition from the congregation 
of the Virst Baptist Church of Micanopy, Fla., praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRONNA,. I have a number of telegrams from auto- 
mobile dealers in my State. I present only one of them and ask 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


By 


Vanreo, N. DAK., May 7, 1917. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If the Government considers it necessary to raise revenue from anto- 
mobiles foc war purposes, the undersigned automobile dealers and ¢is- 
tributors of Fargo favor a tax or license applied to all the three and 
one-half million automobile owners of the country. If desire is to tax 
prosperous corporations, we favor a tax on the net profits of all cor 
porations and all merchants in the entire country, but we emphatically 
protest against the proposed tax of 5 per cent to be levied on all new 
automobiles at factory as not only discriminating and unjust but be- 
cause it will prove disappointing and inefficient. 

Calkins & Orr, representing Velie, Hudson, and Saxon; Oak- 
land Motor Sales Co., representing Oakland and Olds 
mobile; Horton Motor Co., representing Cadillae and 
Paige; Wheelock Auto Co., representing White, Frank 
lin, and Mitchell; Northern Auto Co., representing Buick 
and Packard; More Bros., representing Pullman: Mur 
phy & Palmer, representing Maxwell and Chalmers ; 
George Schaas, representing Jeffrey; M. A. Enders, 
representing Studebaker and Chevrolet; J. C. Vincent, 
representing Dodge. 


Mr. GRONNA. I also have two or three letters and telegrams 
here bearing upon important questions, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters and telegrams were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GRAND Forks, N, DAK., May 7, 1917, 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 


United States Senatc, Washington, D. C.: 


The report from Washington is that there is to be an additional 5 per 
cent added to the selling price of automobiles. If this action is taken 
by Congress it will be an injustice to the automobile owners, as auto 
mobiles are of a necessity to-day, and the automobile owners in this 
district are not favorable to such a tax, as it would be discriminating 
We hope that you will not support any measure favorable to unequs 
taxation. ; 

GJRAND 
By J. E. 


FORKS OVERLAND Co., 
SANDLIE, President. 
Minor, N. Dak., May 65, 191. 
The Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: In accordance with the unanimous vote of the 
ministers and delegates of the Mouse River Association of Congrega 
tional Churches, I am directed to send you the following resolution : 

“That this association record itself in favor of the immedute passage 
by our Government of a bill prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and im 
portation of intoxicating liquors as a war emergency measure for the 
purpose of conserving food supply, factory and farm production, and 
military efficiency in the Nation.” 

On behalf of the Mouse River Association. 

W. KNIGITON BLOOM, Registrar. 
THE AD-CLUB OF GREATER GRAND FORKS, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., May 3, 1917, 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senatror: At a meeting of the executive committer of the 
Grand Forks Ad Club, held May 2. 1917, the following resolutio! was 
adopted : 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of the Grand Forks Ad-Club 
that Senator Hrrencock has proposed a free advertising campaign 
to mobilize men and money; and 

“Whereas the Grand Forks Ad-Club firmly believes that the 
economical and efficient way of mobilizing men and money is 


most 
not 


by inaugurating a free advertising campaign, but by inaugurating 
a campaign of publicity to be paid fer the same as 
tions are paid for; 


grain or muni- 
and 
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“Whereas we believe that the publishers of the United States can be 
relied upon to give the Government hearty cooperation as fully as 
they should be expected to do; and 

“ Whereas paid advertising bas proved: very successful as used by Great 
Britain and Canada during the world struggle: Therefore be it 


* Resolved, That it is our firm conviction that advertising space for 
the purpose of mobilizing men and money should: be placed upon a 
paid basis by the United States Government, and an appropriation 
made therefor, in the usual manner,’’ 

Yours, very truly, 
J. A. Porrier, President. 
J. H, Peauson, Secretary. 


A petition to Congress, 

The Mennonites of this country are either immigrants or the de- 
scendants of immigrants from various. countries in Burope which. they 
left to avoid compulsory military service. Assurance was given them 
by high officials of the United States, including President Grant in 
1873, that they need fear no compulsory conscription here. 

In. view of this, our attitude regarding military service, we petition 
the Congress of the United States to exempt us and other nonecombatant 
Christians from all compulsory military training and service in the 
event of the enactment. of such a law. 

Our people are mostly engaged in agriculture and are in every way 

loyal citizens. They pray tor this exemption because they try to fol- 
low the doctrine ot our Lord Jesus Christ, stated in Matthew 5 :44-— 
‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” 
“ Qur hope that this petition will be granted is based on the fact that 
in a democracy the conscience of the individual is duly considered, and 
the further fact that in Canada our brethren have been assured by the 
Government that the exemption for which we pray is. granted them. 

Mennonite congregation at Munich, N. Dak. 

JAUN GUENTER, Pastor. 


Arrit 30, 1917. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a telegram, in the nature 
of a petition from the Michigan Farmer, of Detroit, Mich., pray- 
ing that, if a 3-cent second-class-postage rate be established, 
that it shall not take effect.for one year, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Woman’s Chris- 
tion Temperance Union of Hondo, the McKinney District Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal. Church South of Frisco, and 
of sundry. citizens. of Colony, all in the State of Texas, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARDWICK presented telegrams in the nature of me- 
moriais from the Varn Johnson Motor Co., of Savannah; H. D. 
Chapman and sundry other citizens of Sparta; from Lyon & 
Kelly, of Augusta; from Kingmun Moore and others, of Macon; 
from J. C. Bush, of Fitzgerald; from Geerge W. and Thomas W. 
Gilmore and. George Gilmore, of Warthen; from the Atlanta 
Automobile Association; from the Arrington Oakland Co., of 
Augusta; from Audley Hill, of Augusta; from J. W. Westmore- 
land, of Augusta; from the Augusta Automobile Association, of 
Augusta; from A, W. Smith, of Macon; from the People’s Bank 
and the Overland Co., of Athens; and ftem J. W. Jolinson and 
sundry other citizens, of Carrollton, all in the State of Georgia, 
remonstrating against the proposed 5 per cent tax on automo- 
biles, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: presented petitions of Local Union 
No. 1414, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. of 
America, of Bergenfield; of Local Union No. 32, Brotherhood of 
Masons and Plasterers, of Cliffside; of Local Union: 1448, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Engle- 
wood; of Local Union 578, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, of Englewood; and of sundry citizens. of Hast 
Rutherford, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for the 
improvement of the Hackensack River, N. J., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Hackensack, N. J., praying for 


the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented petitions of the New Jersey State Board 
of Education and of the Board of Trade of Newark, N. J., pray- 
ing for compulsory military service, which were ordered to lie 
on the table, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented. petitions of the congregation 
of the First Congregational Church of Lyme; of 29 students of 
Dow Academy, Franconia; and of sundry citizens of Franklin 
and Northwood, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of Couture Bros., of Manchester, 
and of the BE. J. Caron Amusement Co., of Manchester; in the 
State of New Hampshire, remonstrating against a tax on 
theaters, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of H. C. Lintett, of Nashua, and 
of sundry citizens of Woodsville, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, remonstrating against the proposed 5 per cent tas on 
automobiles, which were referred to the Committee: on Finance. 
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Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citize 
State of Massachusetts, praying for national prolhi\i; 
war measure, which were referred to the Committ 
Judiciary. 

Mr. McLBHAN presented petitions of the Manufacturers’ 4 
ciation of Bridgeport; of members of the Sunday sehoo| , 
Westville Methodist Hpiseopal Church, of New Have): 
the: Citizens’ No-License League, of Milford, all in the < 
Connecticut, praying for national prohibition as a war y), 
which were referred to: the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial: of the Automobile 1 
Association of Stamford, Conn., remonstrating agai 
posed 5 per cent tax on automobiles, which was refe 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Cigar Makers’ To | 
No. 42, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against 
of the tax on cigars, which was referred to the Coy) 
Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present a letter from the Schwarze pF 
tric Co., of Adrian, Mich., relative to the proposed tax on ayyo. 
mobiles, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referpe.) 
to the Committee on Finance. : 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the (oy). 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recory. ss 
follows: 

ADRIAN, MICH., V 


Hon., CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CHartie: At a meeting of the board of directors 
Schwarze Electric Co. a resolution opposing the proposed ay 
tax was unanimously passed. This proposed tax would certai 
death blow to Michigan, as so much of this tax would have to 
by our State. We are directly interested, because our busin: 
entirely upon the automobile trade. 

We sincerely trust you will use your every effort to prevent so w 
legislation. 


Yours, truly, Scuwarze Erecrric Co 


By J. N. SAMPSON, President. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a telegram in the nature of 
memorial from the Common Council of Bay City, Mich. : 
strating against the proposed 5 per cent tax on automobiles 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr: PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens o 
Ana, Cal., praying for national prohibition as a war rv 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Property Owners’ I 
tective Association of Oakland, Cal, remonstrating sgainst 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was referred to ¢! 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Say 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by ui 
consent the second time, and referred as. follows: 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 
%& bil. (S. 2176) for the relief of George B. Hughes; to te 
Committee on Claims: : 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
A bill (S. 2177) for the relief of Charles G. 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. NELSON: 
| <A bill (S. 2178) suspending during: the present em 
| rights arising out of any patent granted by the Uh 
| upon any compound or medicine of which salvarsa) 
stituent part; to the Committee on Patents. 
As bill (S. 2179) in relation to volunteers rejected by es 
officers ; to. the Committee on Military Affairs. , 
A bill (S, 2180) to appreve mutual cessions of territory | 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequen! 
in the boundary line between said States (with acco 
papers) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Griff t 


By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 2181). to provide for the erection of a publi 
at Lenoir City, Loudon County, Tenn.; to the Cor 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HALE: : 

A bill (S. 2182) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mayhew (with accompanying, papers); __ 
' A bill (S. 2183) granting a pension to George Gal 
accompanying papers) ; and sa haa 

A bill (S. 2184) granting a pension to Sibae 8. Andr 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENYON: . sh 

A bill (S. 2185) to suspend’ the manufacture ef and a) 1 
in intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes during the t mer 
‘United States may be engaged in. war, and fixing a peel, 
‘the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


he 
to 
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3. Mr. GRONNA: 

« pill (S. 2186). to conserve the agricultural food products 
of the United States and to prohibit their manufacture into 
alcoholic liquors, except in certain cases; to the Committee on 
‘\ericulture and Forestry. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: ; 

H. . 2837. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
oppropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
Jone 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” relative to enrollments 
in the Naval Reserve force; and 
H.R. 3330. An act to temporarily increase the commissioned 
and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 


Corps, and for other purposse. 
AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAT. RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I report back the bill CH. R. 3673) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1918, known as the Federal reserve act, as 
amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 
* 4915, and September 7, 1916, with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to substitute therefor the 
hill (S. 1796) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 


known as the Federal reserve. act, as amended by the acts of | 


Auveust 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 
7.1916. Task unanimous consent that the Senate may proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 3673. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do net wish to impede the 
progress of this bill, but I simply wish to give notice that at the 
conclusion of the morning hour this morning I shall very briefly 
address the Senate on Chapter II of the pending unfinished 
business, S. 2, the espionage bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 36738. 

Mr. GRONNA. Personally I have no objections to taking up 
ihe bill, but it is a very important measure and there are sev- 
eral nembers of the Committee on Banking and Currency who 
talked to me and said they would like to be present when the 
bill is taken up. I think we ought to have a querum, but I 
do not ask for it now. 

Mr. OWEN. We might call a quorum immediately after the 
bill is taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the 
act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve 
act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, 
March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916. 

The amendment of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
was to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


_ That section 4 of the act approved December 23, 1913, kitown as the 
Federal reserve act, be amended by striking out the sentence reading 
as follows: “ One of the directors of class C, who shall be a person of 
tested banking experience, shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board as deputy chairman and deputy Federal reserve agent, to exer- 
cise the powers of the chairman of the board and Federal reserve 
agent in case of absence or disability of his principal,’ and by adding 
in place thereof the following : 

“ Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants. Such assistants, 
Who shall be persons of tested banking experience, shall assist the 
rederal reserve agent In the performance of his duties and shall also 
have power to act In his name and stead during his absence or disa- 
\illty. The Federal reserve agent may require such bonds of his as- 
‘istants as he may deem necessary for his own protection. Assistants 
i the Federal reserve agent shall receive an annual compensation to 
ve tixed and paid in the same manner as that of the Federal reserve 
Feder One of the directors of class C shall be appointed by the 
ane Reserve Ronrd as vice chairman to exercise the powers of the 
AatMan of the board tn case of the absence or disability of the Fed- 
‘yy Jeserve agent; in case of the absence of the chairman and _ vice 
ehé — the third class C director shall preside at meetings of the 


Is there objection to the present 


boar¢ 

Ser, 
48 follows: 

Sec. 9, Any bank inco 


organi 


; rated by special law of any State, or 
desirt zerl under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
, ng to become a member of the Federal Reserve System may make 


application to the Federal Reserve Goard for the right to subscribe 


2 oe stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within the district 
the «at the applying bank is located. Such ae sball be for 
cubs rik, Wmount of stock that the applying bank would be required to 
pe fo as a national bank. e Fetleral Reserve Board, in ac- 
thoes mt with such rules and regulations «nd subject to such condi- 
stor us it May prescribe, may permit the applying bank to become a 
‘ombolder of ‘such Pederal réserve bank. 

consid eo tar upon such applications the Federal Reserve Board shall 
Gates the financial tion of the apptying bank, the general 
Cueretecd. of its man. , and whether or not the corporate powers 

“(are consistent with the purposes of this act. 
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| was created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of 


2. That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to read | 
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“Whenever the Federal Reserve Board sha’l permit the applying 
bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the dis 
trict its stock subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and stock issued to it shall be held subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“All banks admitted to membership under authority of this section 
shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital requirements 
of this act and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on na- 
tional banks which prohibit such banks from lending on or purchasing 
their own stock, which relate to the withdrawal or impairment of 
their capital stock, and which relate to the payment of unearned divi 
dends. Such banks and the officers, agents, and employees thereof 
Shall also be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties pre 
scribed by section 5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required 
to make reports of condition and of the payment of dividends to the 
Federal reserve bank of which they become a member. Not less than 
three of such reports shall be made annnally en call of the Federal 
reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. (Fail. 
ure to make such reports within 10 days after the date they are called 
for shall subject the offending bank to a penalty of $100 a day for each 
day that it fails to transmit such report, such penalty to be collected 
by the Federal reserve bank by suit or otherwise. 

“As a condition of membership such banks shall likewise be subject 

to examinations made by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of 
the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected or approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
“ Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall approve 
the examinations made by the Siate authorities, such examinations 
and the reports thereof may be accepted in lieu of examinations mad 
by examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pre 
vided, however, That when it deems it necessary the board may order 
special examinations by examiners of its own selection and shall in 
all cases approve the form of the report. The expenses of all ex 
aminations, other than those made by State authorities, shall be 
assessed ogainst and paid by the banks examined in the same manner 
and at the same rate that national banks are assessed for such 
expenses, 

“If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that 
a member bank his failed to cemply with the provisions of this section 
or the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, 
it shall be within the power of the board after hearing to require such 
bank to surrender its steck in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit 
all rights and privileges of membership. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore membership upon due proof of compliance with the condi 
tions imposed hy this section. 

“Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may de so, after six months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the 
Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank 
shall, except under express authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
cancel within the same calendar year more than 10 per cent of its 
capital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during 
that year. All such applications shall be dealt with in the order in 
which they are filed with the board. Whenever a member bank shall 
surrender its steck holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be 
ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board, under authority of law, 
all of its rights and privileges as a member bank shail thereupon cease 
and determine, and after due provision has been made for any indebted 
ness due or to become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall be en 
titled to a refund of its cash paid subscription with interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, it 
earned, the amonrnt refunded in no event to exceed the book value of tix 
stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of de 
posits and of any other balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 

“No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless it pessesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place wher 
it is situated under the provisions of the national bank act. 

“Banks becoming members of the Federai Reserve System under au- 
thority of this section shall be subject to the previsions of this section 
and to those of this act which relate specifically to member banks, but 
shall net be subject to examination under the provisions of the first two 
paracraphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as amended by sec 
Subject to the provisions of this act and to the regu 
lations of the beard made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a mem 
ber of the Federal Reserve Systent shall retain its full charter and 
statutory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue 
to exercise al! corporate powers granted it by the State in which it 
member banks: 
Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to 
discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills of 
exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to such 
State bank or trust company in an amount greater than 10 per cent of 
the capital and surplus of such State bank or trust company, but the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value shall 
not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning of this 
tion. The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the discount of notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank or trust company, 
shail require a certifieate or guarantee to the effect that the borrower 
is net liable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by this sec 
tion, and will not be permitted te become liable in excess of this amount 
while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under discount with 
the Federal reserve bank. 

“It shall be wnlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank 
admitted to memberShip under authority of this section to certify any 
check drawn upon such bank unless the person or company drawing the 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check is certified an 
amount of money equal to the amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid 
obligation against such bank, ont the act of any such officer, clerk, or 
agent in violation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 
of its :nembership in the Federal Reserve System upen hearing by the 
Federal Reserve Poard.” 

Sec. 3. That the first paragraph of section 13 be amended so as to 
read as follows . 

“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member banks, 
and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawtul money, 
national-bank notes, Pederal reserve notes, or checks, and drafts, pay 
able upon presentation, and also, for collection, maturing notes and 
bills; or, solely for purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive 
from other Fedeval reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful 


sec 
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money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, 
and checks and drafts, porenie upon presentation within its district. 
and maturing notes and bills payable within its district; or, solely for 
the purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive from any non- 
member bank or trust company deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, checks and drafts 
payable upon presentation, or maturing notes and bills: Provided, Such 
nonmember bank or trust company maintains with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district a balance sufficient to offset the items in transit held 
for its account by the Federal reserve bank.’’ 

Sec. 4. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be, and is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months sight to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, which grow out of transactions involving the importa- 
tion or exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions involv- 
ing the domestic shipment of goods provided shipping documents con- 
veying or securing title are attached at the time of acceptance; or 
which are secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse mous 
or other such document conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a 
foreign or domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or 
corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and sur- 
plus, unless the bank is secured either by attached documents or by 
some other actual security growing out of the same transaction as the 
acceptance ; and no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal at 
any time in the aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and un- 
impaired capital stock and surplus: Provided, however, That the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under such general regulations as it may prescribe, 
which shall apply to all banks alike regardless of the amount of 
eapital stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank to accept 
such bilis to an amount not exceeding at any time in the aggregate 
100 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus: 
Provided further, That in no event shall a bank accept for any one 
person, company, firm, or corporation to an amount ual at any time 
in the aggregate to more than 20 per cent of its paid-up and unim- 
paired capital stock and surplus.” 

Sec. 5. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, and 7, be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbefore 
provided for as it may require. Such application shall be accompanied 
with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount 
equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and 
issued pursuant to such application. The collateral security thus 
offered shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances redis- 
counted under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills of 
exchange indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve district 
and purchased under the provisions of section 14 of this act. or bank- 
ers’ acceptances purchased under the provisions of said section 14, or 
gold or gold certificates; but in no event shall such collateral security, 
whether gold, gold certificates, or eligible paper, be less than the 
amount of Federal reserve notes applied for. The Federal reserve 
agent shall each day notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues 
and withdrawals of Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve 
bank to which he is accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may 
at any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for additional security 
to protect the Federal reserve notes issued to it. 

“Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or 
lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits and 
reserves in gold of not less than 40 per cent against its Federal 
reserve notes in actual circulation: Provided, however, That when the 
Federal reserve agent holds gold or gold certificates as collateral for 
Federal reserve notes issued to the bank such gold or gold certificates 
shall be counted as part of the gold reserve which such bank ifs re- 
quired to maintain against its Federal reserve notes in actual circula- 
tion. Notes so paid out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter 
and serial number, which shall be assigned by the Federal Reserve 
Board to each Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal reserve notes 
issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be received by another 
Federal reserve bank, they shall be promptly returned for credit or 
redemption to the Federal reserve bank through which they were 
originally issued or, upon direction of such Federal reserve bank, 
they shall be forwarded direct to the Treasurer of the United States 
to be retired. No Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued 
through another under penalty of’a tax of 10 per cent upon the face 
value of notes so paid out. Notes presented for redemption at the 
Treasury of the United States shall be paid out of the redemption 
fund and returned to the Federal reserve banks through which the 
were originally issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, 
upon demand of the Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemp- 
tion fund in lawful money or, if such Federal reserve notes have been 
redeemed by the Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, then such funds 
shall be reimbursed to the extent deemed necessary by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in gold or gold certificates, and such Federal reserve 
bank shall, so long as any of its Federal reserve notes remain out- 
standing, maintain with the Treasurer in gold an amount sufficient 
in the judgment of the Secretary to provide for all redemptions to be 
made by the Treasurer. Federal reserve notes received by the Treasurer 
otherwise than for redemption may be exchanged for gold out of the 
redemption fund hereinafter provided and returned to the reserve 
bank through which they were originally issued, or they may be 
returned to such bank for the credit of the United States. Federal 
reserve notes unfit for circulation shall be returned by the Federal 
reserve agents to the Comptroller of the Currency for cancellation and 
destruction. 

‘The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal reserve bank 
to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum in 
gold sufficient, in the Judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
the redemption of the Federal reserve notes issued to such bank, but 
in no event less than 5 per cent of the total amount of notes issued 
less the amount of gold or gold certificates held by the Federal reserve 
agent as collateral security ; but such deposit of = shall be counted 
and included a& part of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. 
The board shall have the right, acting through the Federal reserve 
agent, to grant, in whole or part, or to reject entirely the applica- 
tion of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; but to the 
extent that such application may be granted the Federal Reserve 
Board shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, — Federal 
reserve notes to the banks so applying, and such bank be charged 
with the amount of notes issued to it and shall pay such rate of interest 
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as may be established by the Federal Reserve Board , 
amount of such notes which equals the total amount of j:. 
Federal reserve notes less the amount of gold or gold «+ aa ‘ 
by the Federal reserve agent as collateral security. Wedor,) > bh 
notes issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery, togeti,.» 
notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be issued \nd. ian ee 
of this act upon security of United States 2 per cont «0. 
bonds, become a first and paramount lien on all the asset- 

“Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce i; 
outstanding Federal reserve notes by Sepositing with th 
serve agent its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold certifies :, 
money of the United States. Federal reserve notes so ,j, 
not be reissued, except upon compliance with the con 
original issue. 

“The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, goj; 
or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for th 
Federal reserve notes when offered by. the reserve bank 0: 
a director. Upon the request of the Secretary of the 1 
Federal Reserve Board shall require the Federal reserve 4. 
mit to the Treasurer of the United States so much of 1) 
by him as collateral security for Federal reserve notes ; 
quired for the exclusive purpose of the redemption . 
reserve notes, but such gold when deposited with the 1; 
be counted and considered as if collateral security on dep 
Federal reserve agent. ; , 

“Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdray 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for ‘the jy, 
its Federal reserve notes issued to it and shall at the sany 
stitute therefor cther collateral of equal amount with i} 
of the Federal reserve agent under regulations to be pres 
Federal Reserve Board. Any Federal reserve bank may petire - 
of its Federal reserve notes by depositing them with the Pode 
serve agent or with the Treasurer of the United States, » ih I 
eral reserve bank shall thereupon be entitled to receiy: : 
lateral deposited with the Federal’ reserve agent for t} 
such notes. Federal reserve banks shall not be require maint 
the reserve or the redemption fund heretofore provided for avsinst | 
eral reserve notes which have been retired. Federal res: note 
deposited shall not be reissued except upon compliance with ih 
tions of an original issue.” ° 

All Federal reserve notes and all gold, gold certificat: nd law 
money issued to or deposited with any Federal resery gent vv 
the provisions of the Federal reserve act shall hereafter held 
euch agent, under such rules and regulations as the Federal! Res 
Board may prescribe, in the joint custody of himself and the Fed 
reserve bank to which he is accredited. Such agent and such Pel 
reserve bank shall be jointly liable for the safe-keeping of such Fed 
reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothing herei 
contained, however, shall be construed to prohibit a Federal 
agent from depositing gold or gold certificates with the Federal Res 
Board, to be held by such board subject to his order, or with the Tr 
urer of the United States for the purposes authorized by lay 

Src. 6. That section 16 be further amended by adding at 
of the section the following : 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and « 
rected to receive deposits of gold coin or of gold certificates with t 
Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States when ¢ 
dered. by any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent for 
to its or his account with the Federal Reserve Board. The Secret 
shall prescribe by regulation the form or receipt to be issued 
Treasurer or Assistant ‘Treasurer to the Federal reserve bank or 
eral reserve agent making the deposit, and a uprcate of re 
shall be delivered to the Federal Reserve Board by the ‘Treasurer 
Washington upon proper advices from any Assistant ‘Treasurer t 
such deposit has been made. Deposits so made shall be held subject | 
the orders of the Federal Reserve Board and shall be payall g 
coin or goid 2ertificates on the order of the Federal Reserve Board t 
any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent at the Treasury 
at the Subtreasury of the United States nearest the place of 
of such Federal reserve bank or such Federal reserve agent: /rovid 
howerer, ‘That any expense incurred in shipping gold to o: ym t 
Treasury or Subtreasuries in order to make such payments, or as a! 
sult of making such payments, shall be paid by the Federal Reser 
Board and assessed against the Federal reserve banks. ‘The order Us 
by the Federal Reserve Board in making such payments shall be sicnes 
by the governor or vice governor, or such otber officers or | embers 
the board may by regulation prescribe. The form of such order 
be approved by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. . 

rs) The expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out these pr a 
} 

















including the cost of the certificates or receipts issued ! 
received, and ail expenses incident to the handling of suc 
shall be paid by the Federal Reserve Board and included in its asses 
ments against the several Federal reserve banks. _ : ee 
“Gold deposits standing to the credit of any Federal reserve " 
with the Federai Reserve Board shall, at the option of saic ba’ 
counted as part of the lawful reserve which it is required (0 mari" 
against outstanding Federal reserve notes, or as a part 0! the reser 
it is required to maintain agent déposits. , er 
3 Nothin in this section shall be construed as amending sou, 
the act of March 14, 1900, as amended by the acts of Marci) % b 
March 2, 1911, and June 12, 1916, nor shall the provisions of this s" 
tion be construed to appl to the deposits made or to the receipts ™ 
certificates issued under those acts.”’ E — 
Src. 7. That section 17 be, and is hereby, amended so as to rete ® 
follows : Rew ie Beata 
“Szc, 17. So much of the provisions of section 5159 of ‘he ’ 
Statutes of the United States, and tion 4 of the act of Ju 
and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of any oth 
of existing statutes as require t before any national bank! 
tion shall be authorized to commence banking business it s!\" 
and deliver to tne Treasurer of the United States a statu 
United States registered bonds, and so much of those prov’: 
any other prov of existing statutes as require any nati” 
ing association now or hereafter organized to maintain @ tui 
it of such bonds with the Treasurer is hereby repealed” ys a, 
mc. 8. That section 19 be amended and reenacted so “s ‘0 ™ 


follows : tc act shall com- 
? — 19. Demand de nits eithin ie mina nin pat ae “ta shall com 
prise deposi n pOSILS 7 4 ore 
all Theat payable after 30 days, ‘all savings accounts ont ee 

tes of which are subject to not less than JV (ays 
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before payment, and all postal savings deposits. 
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191%. 
“pyery benk, banking association, or trust company which is or | 
i) pecomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall! establish 

= maintain with its Federal reserve bank reserves as follows : 

aoe Tf not in @ reserve or central reserve city, as now or hereafter 

tof od it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of 

fenMystrict actuai net reserves equal to not less than 6 per cent of the 
veeregate amount of its demasd deposits and 3 per cent of its time 
depen “te in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold 

4 maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district actual net 
e reee equal to not less than 10 per cent of the aggregate amount 
fits demand deposits and 3 ver cent of its time deposits. 

: “(e) If in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall 

hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an actual 

net reserve equal to not less than 13 per cent of the aggregate amount of 
its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits. 

“Eyery member bank Shall maintain in its own vaults an amount of 
specie or currency equal’to at least 4 per cent of its demand deposits 
jess the amount of those reserves with the Federal reserve bank which 
are in excess of the minimum teserves required by this section, 

“No member bank shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank 
a sum in excess of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. 
No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under 
the provisions of this act except by permission of the Federal Reserve 
soard. 

Beare required balance carried by a member bank with a Federal 
reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties 
as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked against 
and withdrawn by such member bank for the purpose of meeting exist- 
ing liabilities : Provided, however, That no bank shall at any time make 
new loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the total reserve 
required by law is fully restored. 

“In estimating the reserves and the cash in vault required by this 
act, the net balance of amounts due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the bank deposits against which 
reserves with Federal reserve banks and cash in vault shall be deter- 

ined. 

™ National banks or banks organized under local laws located in 

Alaska or in a dependency or insular possession or any part of the 

United States outside the continental United States may remain non- 

member banks, and shall-in that event maintain reserves and comply 

with all the conditions now provided by law regulating them; or said 
banks, except in the Philippine Islands, may, with the censent of the 

Federal Reset ve Board, become member banks of any one of the reserve 

districts, and shall, in that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and be 

subject to all the other previsions of this act.” 

Sec. 9. That that part of section 22 which reads as follows: “‘ Other 
than the usual salary or director’s fees paid to any officer, director, or 
employee of a member bank and other than a reasonable fee paid by 
saia bank to such officer, director, or employee for service rendered to 
such bank, no officer, directer, employee, or attorney of a member bank 
shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, com- 
mission, gift, or otaer consideration for or in connection with any 
transaction or business of the bank,’’ be, and hereby is, amended and 
reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any officer, 
director, employee, or attorney of a member bank, and other than a 
reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, employee, or 
attorney for services rendere@ to such bank, no officer, director, em- 
ployee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive 
directly or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for 
or in connection with any transaction or business of the bank : Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to pro- 
hibit a director, officer, employee, or attorney from receiving the same 
rate of interest paid to other depositors for similar deposits made with 
such banks* And provided further, That notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
or other evidences of debt executed or indorsed by directors or attorneys 
of a member bank may be discounted with such member bank on the 
same terms and condi s as other notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or 
evidences ot debt upon the affirmative vote or written assent of at least 
‘Pplourthe of the members of the board of directors of such member 

nk, 


Mr. OWEN. I suggest to the Senator from North Dakota 
that he call for a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I will call for a quorum. I make 
the point that there is no quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call fhe roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst 


R Hardwick New Smoot 
Reckbam Hollis Overman Sterling 
— Husting Owen Sutherland 
= berson Johnson, Cal. Page Swanson 
C immins Jones, N. Mex Pittman Thompson 
F _ Kellogg Pomerene Trammell 
z King Robinson Underwood 
ernald Kirb Shafroth Walsh 
¥ nee La lette Sheppard Warren 
Canehuysen McCumber Sherman Watson 
. linger McKellar Simmons Weeks 
i = Myers Smith, Ga. Williams 
ale Nelson Smith, Mich. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to announce that Senators 
tet KENDRICK, Norrts, Kenyon, and Brapy are engaged in 
fs ee on Agriculture and Forestry upon an important 
ae PRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the unavoid- 
ia “sence of my colleague, the senior Senator from New 
pai (Mr. Hvewes], on account of illness. I ask that this 

i Oe may stand for the day. 

Senne es I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
conn - from Washington [Mr. Jones] and the junior Senator 
ashington [Mr. PornpexTer] on public business. I also 


desire to aniounce that the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
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DILLINGHAM] is absent on account of sickness in his family. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to amounce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] is absent on official business, and 
also that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JouHnson] is nec- 
essarily absent and has a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernatp]. I also have been requested to announce 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspe.t] is unavoid 
ably detained from the Senate. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Fifty-one Senators have auswere:! 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in making a report on this bill 1 
should like to he permitted to make a statement with regard to 
the changes which are made by the amendment proposed by the 
committee, without interruption, as far as it is practicable, 
and after I have finished I shall be very glad to answer any 
question. I will answer questions while making the explana- 
tion if Senators desire it, but I would prefer to make a state- 
ment of the amendments which are now proposed connectedly 
and then answer questions. 

In the first section it is proposed to modify section 4 so as 
to add these words: 

Subject to (he approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants. Such assistants, 
who shall be persons of tested banking expérience, shall assist the 
Federal reserve agent in the performance of his duties, and shall also 
have power to act in his name and stead during his absence or «is- 
ability. The Federal reserve agent may require such bonds of his 
assistants as he may deem necessary for his own protection. Assist 
ants to the Federal reserve agent shall receive an annual compensation 
to be fixed and paid in the same manner as that of the Federal reserve 
agent. One of the directors of class C shall be appointed by the Fed 
eral Reserve Board as vice chairman -to exercise the powers of the 
chairman of the board in case of the absence or disability of the led 
eral reserve agent; in case of the absence of the chairman and vice 
chairman, the third class C director shall preside at meetings of the 
board. 

Under the old law it was provided that one of the members 
of class C directors should act as deputy Federal reserve ugent. 
He did not necessarily live in the town where the bank might 
be located. Some sudden exigency might eall the Federal 
reserve agent from his post of duty, and in that event it was 
necessary to wire to the deputy to come to the city to take charge 
of the large amounts of securities and of gold and of Federal! 
reserve notes in the possession of the Federal reserve agent. 
These amounts now go into very large sums, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the 12 banks. It, therefore, has been found 
advisable to give the Federal reserve agents the power of 
bonded officers to take care of these securities in his absence. 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I ask the Senator 

Mr, OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG Are not these agents salaried officers? 

Mr. OWEN. They are. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That will make a large number of agents. 

Mr. OWEN. There will be one for each of 12 banks, 

Section 2 is a proviSion not found in the House bill, modifying 
section 9 so as to give a larger opportunity to the State banks 
or trust companies to enter this system. The modifications are 
shown in the Senate report numbered 11, calendar, which I 
would be glad if Senators might have in their hands, because in 
the report you will find the words which are stricken out of the 
existing law in line type and the words which are proposed to 
be inserted in italics, so that it makes it perfectly clear what 
the changes are. 

This section 2 is intended to make the system more attractive 
to the State banks and trust companies. The most important 
part of it is the proviso which will permit them to withdraw 
from the system, -if they want to do so, after they have tested it 
out. Under the existing law there appeared to have been no 
adequate means by which a State bank or trust company coming 
into the system could conveniently get out, and some of the 
State banks and trust companies that were willing to try it did 
not want to go into a system from which they saw no means of 
withdrawing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And no prospect of profit at the 
time. 





Mr. OWEN. The Senator suggests no prospect of profit. Of 


eourse this system is intended to safeguard the banks of the 
country, as well as the business and eredits of the country, 
and to stabilize them. They have been the beneficiaries of the 
stabilization of the financial system by a very large increase 
in the deposits of the State banks and trust companies as 
well as the national banks, 





1978 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not make the suggestion by 
way of criticism. Of course, it is a well-known fact that when 
the national banks were threatened with the forfeiture of their 
charter if they did not come in, there did not seem to be a 
very remunerative prospect on their investment. It may turn 
out to be an excellent investment for the State banks. 

Mr. OWEN. Since that time the national banks have been 
beneficiaries by an increase of their deposits, due to the sta- 
bilizing of this system, of $450,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; but the State 
banks have also increased their deposits, I think, in even a 
greater ratio than the national banks, and they are not mem- 
bers of the association. 

Mr. OWEN. I am compelled to observe that that does not 
happen to be an accurate statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is accurate so far as my State 
is concerned. 

Mr. OWEN. It is not true with regard to the United States. 
The national banks have increased more largely in proportion, 
but the State banks themselves are stabilized by this system, 
because they can use the benefits of the system. I will put in 
the Recorp a statement of facts with regard to that matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from North Dakota 
suggests to me what was in my mind, that while the deposits 
in national banks increased 15 per cent, the deposits of the 
State banks increased 14 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator from Michigan that 
the increase in the deposits of national banks has been ap- 
proximately 50 per cent since 1913. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was giving the increase for the year 1915. 

Mr. OWEN. I was giving it since this system was adopted, 
in 1913. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to seem to be put in 
opposition to what the Senator from Oklahoma is saying 

Mr. OWEN. I did not so understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Because I have gradually learned 
to estimate this law, which originally I opposed, at a much 
higher value than I did in the beginning. I am very frank to 
say that I am not now opposed to it. I think it will subserve a 
very useful purpose, and I say so without any hesitation at all: 
I wish that the laws of my own State were such that our State 
banks could, if they so desired, invest in the stock of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, 

Mr. OWEN. Section 3 of the proposed amendment extends 
the clearing and collection facilities to nonmember banks, per- 
mitting them to put a balance with the Federal reserve banks 
and to check against it, so that they may get credit and debit 
and become members of the clearing system of this Federal 
reserve plan. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, while the Senator from Okla- 
homa is explaining section 3, may I ask for information? I 
have not had an opportunity to examine the House bill, as I 
have had other matters to attend to. Are there any provisions 
in the House bill as to how much money shall be kept by the 
nonmember banks in order that their checks may be cleared? 
The Senator from Oklahoma will remember that in committee 
I offered an amendment, which the committee was kind enough 
to adopt, in reference to that matter.  . 

Mr. OWEN. The House of Representatives did not adopt 
such a provision, but the Senate bill takes the place of the House 
bill, we having substituted the Senate bill for it. The Senator 
from North Dakota is correct in his statement. We modified 
the form of the language which had been suggested by the 
Federal Reserve Board, which was adopted by the House, and 
we changed it on the suggestion of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Section 4 deals with foreign acceptances, and the change 
which has been made is by the insertion of these words: 

Provided, however, That the Federal Reserve Board, under such gen- 
eral regulations as it may prescribe, which shall apply to all banks 
alike regardless of the amount of capital stock and surplus, may au- 
thorize any member bank to accept such bills to an amount not exceed- 
ing at any time in the aggregate 100 r cent of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital stock and surplus: Provided further, That in no 
event shall a bank accept for any one person, company, firm, or cor- 
poration to’ an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
thas 20 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and 
surplus, 

The House bill has a different provision in that respect. When 
I complete my observations with regard to the Senate amend- 
ment, I will in precise terms point out the differenees between 
the House and the Senate bills, so that they may be clearly ap- 
parent to the Senate. 

Section 5 deals with gold and gold certificates as collateral 
security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes. It provides, 
in effect, that the Federal reserve banks may, when they receive 
gold in due course of business, take that gold and deposit it with 
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the Federal reserve agent, and receive from him }’> 
notes, and in that way pass their notes into circ) 
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effect of it is that it will drift into such banks a lare. . 


gold certificates and put gold that is now passing 


pockets of the people. The ordinary citizen does y.: a 


whether he has a national-bank note, a Federal reso, 
a gold certificate ; he takes this current money wit}),\); 
tion one way or the other ; but the banks of the count), 


preserve gold for their own uses. The citizens wh, 


one way or the other whether they have in their pocko 


Y, OL Course 


© Hote. or 


HY ques. 


GO NOt Care 
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certificate or a Federal reserve note will allow the drifting jy, 
these banks of a considerable amount ef gold, anid with +), 


Federal reserve notes issued in lieu thereof anyon 


gold can at any time easily obtain it by asking ¢ 
Federal reserve notes. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the purpose of the amendment { 
gold to go into the Federal reserve banks? 


e requiri: 


old for 


O Cause tf 


Mr. OWEN. The purpose of the amendment is to cause tha: 


gold which is in ordinary circulation in the pockets o 
to drift into those banks. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. To accumulate there. 
Mr. OWEN. To accumulate in the banks. 
Mr. CURTIS. That is, when it reaches the membe 


banks they are required to send it in to the Federal pesepye 


banks? 


Mr. OWEN. No; not at all. They do not have any require- 


ment about that. It only applies when the Federal! r 
has the gold in its own possession, permitting the 
posit its own gold and get Federal reserve notes in e 
the gold deposited. 

Mr. CURTIS. I now understand. 


Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator from Oklahoma now explain 


I the per 


r or smalle 


eserve bank 


bank to de- 


xchange f{ 


ple 


the per cent which is required to be deposited in order thai 


these Fedefal reserve notes may be issued? That is really the 
crux of the whole situation, and is really the important section 


of the entire bill. 
Mr. OWEN. Under the existing law the Fed 


ss)! . . 
Tal reserve 


banks are required to hold 140 per cent of security against 


the notes which they are permitted to receive from the United 
States in ‘the form of Federal reserve notes. Those notes are 
the notes of the United States; they are not the notes of the 


banks. Those Federal reserve notes, when they a1 


‘e issued t 


the Federal reserve banks, are secured by 140 per cent ot 


securities, 40 per cent of which must be gold. 
Mr. KELLOGG. What per cent must be gold, 
the Senator? 


I will ask 


Mr. OWEN. Forty per cent must be gold. In the case of a 
exigency the Federal Reserve Board may reduce that requir 


ment, under a penalty. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the Senator from Ok 


eral reserve banks? 
Mr. OWEN. I am only speaking of the securiti 
by the United States to secure the Government in 


lahoma now 
speaking of the rediscounted collateral notes used at the Fed- 


es require 


issuing the 


Federal reserve notes. The Federal reserve note is redeemable 


in gold at the Treasury of the United States and is 
in gold at the Federal reserve bank counter. An 
wants gold can get it from the Federal reserve bank 
ing a Federal reserve note; but the existing law : 


per cent of security against the issuance to a leder 


bank of'a Federal reserve note. Of that security) 


be in the hands of the Federal reserve agent 100 | 


redeemabie 


V man wh 


by depos [- 


equires 1 


there must 


pe 


short-time maturing commercial commodity bills «1 
cent of gold in the hands of the bank against such | 


in circulation. These short-time maturing commer 
commodity bills, drawn against such security ©s 
other nonperishable materials, which are availa! 
market. The security, therefore, consists of 1()') 
these very sound commercial bills, indorsed by © 1 
or of gold or a mixture of such commercial bills si 


in addition, there must be 40-per cent of gold in the hands o 
the Federal reserve bank when the notes are issie' | 


bank. 


The substance of the amendment is that the Fedcra! 


bank may take gold from its own counter, which © 
hands in due course of business, deposit it wit! 


reserve agent, and get from him these Federal re- 


without requiring 40 per ceut of gold in addition wi 
puts such notes in circulation, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from ©!:« 
recall, I think, that the early regulations of the !° 


serve Board provided. that this commercial p:)pc' 
be two-name paper. It would not make any di!\ 
Senator from Oklahoma were worth a hundred 1) 
and should tender his unindorsed note to his ow) 
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ote could not be rediscounted at the Federal reserve bank, 
cnenhe, forsooth, it did not arise out of a commercial transac- 
tion and lacked the element of two-name commercial paper. 

I think that was a very great weakness, for much of the 
hest paper, in fact, as the Senator from Oklahoma knows, a 
very large proportion of the best paper of any banking institu- 
tion is paper which stands on the direct individual respensi- 
pility of its maker. I think, however, the board in that regard 
have modified their views somewhat, and that they are now 
aecepting certain classes of single-name paper. Does the Sen- 
ator know as to that? 

Mr. OWEN. I so understand. The matter has been liber- 
alized, as the directors of these banks and the Reserve Board 
itself have become more familiar with these transactions, and 
have learned how the matter can be done with perfect safety. 
So the regulation has been somewhat liberalized in practice, 

The next important #mendment—— 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that question will he inform us what is the amount of reserve 
notes now in circulation? 

Mr. OWEN. I have not in my possession at this moment 
ihe information, but I can get it very quickly. It is between 
four and five hundred millions, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Can the Senator give it to us approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. OWEN. I will put it in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. I will immediately get the exact figures, and 
put them in the Recorp, and advise the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I have understood that it is somewhere 
in the neigitborhood of $500,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. It is quite large, but not quite so much. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that, being based upon short-time 
notes, has added that much to our currency; or, in other words, 
has inflated our currency to that extent, 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that that is covered 
by a sequestration of a large amount of gold coin. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood the Senator to say that the 
ratio of gold coin to the Federal reserve notes was 40 to 100. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not mean that. I mean dollar for dollar in 
the hands of the Federal reserve agent. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. The Senator does not think, then, that it 
really means an inflation to the extent that the Federal reserve 
notes are put in circulation? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I do not. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I think the greater portion is. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes: I can agree with the Senator that some 
part of the notes may be called an expansion of the currency. 

Mr. McCCUMBER.,. I merely suggested that, as I think it has 
a considerable bearing upon what we now call the high cost of 
living, because there is so much more currency to pay for things 
we purchase. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] that, if that were true, the 
increase in the amount of circulation has not been any more 
rapid than the volumn of business in the country. If there were 
ho other circulation than Federal reserve notes, the volume of 
those notes would respond absolutely and be a complete index 
to the amount of business that was being conducted by the 
country. The fact that more Federal reserve notes have been 
issued than there has been gold coined means that the volume of 
business has increased and requires that additional amount of 
currency. 


j Mr. OWEN. I think the Senator is correct in that observa- 
ion, 

Mr. McCCUMBER. So that the Senator will not think that I 
am bound by that statement, or in the conclusion derived from it, 
I want to say most frankly that the business of the country 
could be done with a very much less volume of circulating 
inedium. It could still be-done, but the prices would be different 
from what they are now with a much larger circulation. 

Mr, SHAFROTH, Mr, President, I will say to the Senator 
from North Dakota.that I do not think that the amount that 
has been issued under the Federal reserve act is anywhere 
hear $500,000,000 at the present time. It is a varying amount, 
os it declines from time to time by reason of the fact that 
i bans have to pay interest, and when it is not needed 
1 at of necessity works automatically to bring about a decline. 

think the amount is only $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 at the 
ae ox over and above the gold held in deposit to secure 

iC Sane, 

Mr. McCUMBER, But, if the Senator will allow me, let me 
Suggest that for a certain length of time—I do not remember 
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exactly the number of days—no interest is charged at all, as 
I remember. Therefore the fact that no interest is charged is 
an invitation to keep the currency continually inflated, because 
a note can be turned into currency any time it is so desired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that his idea about 
the Federal reserve notes is approximately correct, and that 
the total amount of Federal reserve notes outstanding is 
$458,874,000, against which the United States holds in the 
hands of the Federal reserve agents about $431,000,000 of gold. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was about to suggest that it is 
shown in the Daily Statement of the United States Treasury 
issued May 7, 1917. 

Mr. OWEN. Section 6, permitting deposits of gold coin and 
gold certificates with the Treasurer and Subtreasurer to the 
credit of the Federal Reserve Board, is intended to facilitate 
the handling of the balances which are due to the various 12 
Federal reserve banks. They each have a gold balance in the 
United States Treasury for the purpose of promptly redeeming 
in gold the Federal reserve notes issued through the Federal 
Reserve Board. Under the old system they had to actually 
take these gold certificates and transfer them from one box to 
another, to make the balances daily. That proved quite a 
troublesome task and quite a responsible task. Now it is pro- 
posed to put this gold fund into an account with the United 
States Treasury, and this account is kept as a matter of book- 
keeping, so that the balances are daily met out of the fund 
which is held by the Treasurer. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, his suggestion of a few moments ago that these notes 
were very largely secured by the deposit of gold is borne out 
by the Daily Statement of the United States Treasury; and 
also in a footnote there, under the designation of “a,” the 
Senator will see, if he will turn to it, that against this total of 
outstanding Federal reserve notes of $458,874,000 there stands 
$27,343,000 in commercial paper and $433,089,000 in gold and 
lawful money, which is practically dollar for dollar in the 
broadest sense, and verifies the statement of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Section 6, in reality, is merely designed for con- 
venience in bookkeeping. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the Senator will return to 
section 5 and further explain it later on. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I will; and will be glad to answer any 
question which the Senator may desire to ask. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to ask a question about the expan- 
sion on account of permitting the gold used as a reserve to be 
used also as security. 

Mr. OWEN. Section 7 simply relieves the national banks of 
the necessity of keeping on deposit United States bonds. We 
are now practically going out of the bonding system. 

There are $433,089,000 in gold and lawful money held by the 
Federal reserve agents as against the outstanding Federal re- 
serve notes of $458,874,000. 

Section 8 deals with reserves and in effect provides that the 
banks shall keep with the Federal reserve bank 6 per cent of 
their demand deposits and 3 per cent of their time deposits, 
and keep in their own vaults 4 per cent of cash balances so as 
to provide till money. The House bill puts it at 7 per cent, 
but does not make any provision about till money, that being 
within the convenience and discretion of the bank, according to 
its location, whether it is immediately adjacent to a Federal 
reserve bank, where it can get currency in any amount it wants, 
or whether it is somewhat remote. Many of the banks carry a 
very much larger amount than 4 per cent just for their own 
convenience. 

The differences between the House bill and the Senate bill 
are these: ; 

Section 1 of Senate bill 1796 is practically the same as section 
1 of House bill 8673, except that the House bill repeats the 
existing law. 

The House bill provides that the Federal Reserve Board may 
require bonds of assistants to the Federal reserve agent. ‘The 
Senate bill provides that the Federal reserve agent may require 
such bonds of his assistants. : 

The House bill provides that one of the directors of class O 
shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board as deputy 
chairman. There is no real difference, except a matter of 
words. The Senate bill provides that one of the directors of 
class C shall be appointed by the board as vice chairman and 
provides that the third class C director shall preside at meet- 
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ings in the absence of the chairman and vice chairman. This 


accounts, and that other Federal reserve banks inie},+ ; 
latier provision is not confined in the House bill. 


their foreign business through that particular ban; 



















Section 2 of the House bill corresponds to section 3 of the | many advantages in that, and that is a matter, of course i see 
Senate bill exactly, with the following exception: In the Sen-| will come up in conference. ee 
ate bill the proviso beginning with line 4, page 9, is that the Section 9 of the House bill, with reference to the adi jcci, 
nonmember bank maintain with the Federal reserve bank a/| State banks to membership in the Federal Reserve Sy.\.., . 
balance sufficient to offset items in transit held for its account | identical in every particular with section 2 of the Senyie ))) 
by the Federal reserve bank; the House bill provides that this The House bill contains no provision similar to so a a ¢ 
balance shall be in an amount to be determined by the Federal | the Senate bill, relating to the deposit of gold and gold eon. 
Reserve Board under such rules and regulations as it may | cates as security for the issuance of Federal reserve oie 
prescribe. I ask permission to put in the Recorp as part of my reimaric 

It was introduced in the Senate in that form, but we changed | the report which was made upon Senate bill 1796 in order tl a 
it from the House provision on the suggestion of the Senator | the matter may be fully in the Recorp for those w) Wish to 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna}, It was changed by the Sen- | examine it. - 
ate committee, and it now appears here as a change, using the The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it wil) po 
language “a balance sufficient to offset items in transit held | ordered. 
for its account by the Federal reserve bank.” The report is as follows: * 

Section 3 of the House bill corresponds with section 4 of the AMENDMUNTS TO FEDERAL RESERve Act 
Senate bill and is identical, except that the proviso of the Mr. Owsw, from the Committee on Busing and a 
Senate bill beginning with line 11, on page 10, is as follows: the following report : eee 

That in no event shall a bank accept for any one person, company, bili CB a7oah ae go Beetles, one ermeney. ee wen seceres the 
firm, or corporation an amount equal at any time im the aggregate to same, report it back without amendment and recommend its passage. 
a 0 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and The amendments to the Federal reserve act contained in this bill are 





those which were recommended by the Federal Reserve Board apd ar 
substantially the same as were reported during the last Congress jy 
Senate Report No. 1059, February 14, 1917, the bill having fai! ) be 
acted upen an that Congress because of the pressure of other publi 
business during the closing days of the session. 

For the convenience of the Senate, each section of the Federal reserye 
act ——_ to be amended is printed immediately following, so as 
to show the existing law in roman type, the parts stricken out 
brackets, and the eens change in italic, with an explanatory no: 
following each of these proposed changes. 


SECTION —. ASSISTANTS TO RESERVE AGENTS. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act approved Dec 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, be amended by striking « 
the sentence reading as follows: “ One of the directors of class ©, who 
shall be a person of tested banking experience, shall be appointed 
the Federal Reserve Board as deputy chairman and deputy Federal 
reserve agent, to exercise the powers of the chairman of the board and 
Federal reserve agent in case of absence or disability of his principal, 
and by adding in place thereof the following : 

“Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserre Board, the Federal 
reserve agent shali op tent one or more assistants. Such assistants, 






While the proviso in the House bill is as follows: 


That the aggregate spupmos growing out of domestic transactions 
shall in no event exceed 50 per cent of such capital and surplus. 


Section 4 of the House bill is identical with section 7 of the 
Senate bill. 

Section 5 of the House bill corresponds with section 8 of the 
Senate bill. 

The House bill requires a member bank in a reserve or cen- 
tral reserve city to maintain a balance with the reserve bank 
of not less than 7 per cent of its demand deposits, while the 
Senate bill provides for only 6 per cent. 

The House bill does not require a member bank to maintain 
any till money. 

The Senate bill requires member banks to maintain at least 
4 per cent of its demand deposits as till money. 

The Senate bill excepts the Philippine Islands from among 
the insular possessions which may have member banks. The 
House bill makes no such exception. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, when the Senator 
says “till money ” does he mean the money that is actually in 
the possession of the bank? 

Mr. OWEN, Oh, just money that is used for local exchange, 
for making change, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I thought the Senator meant to 
distinguish between the money that might be In a State bank 
depository in the same city and the money in the actual posses- 
sion of the bank, 

Mr. OWEN. No; just money that they keep in their own 
tills for the purpose of settling with their local customers. 

The Senate bill follows the old law in calling these balances 
“reserves.” The House bill calls them “balances.” Otherwise 
section 5 of the House bill and section 8 of the Senate bill are 
identical. 

Section 6 of the House bill corresponds with section 9 of the 
Senate bill. They are identical, With the following exceptions: 

The Senate bill includes attorneys among those connected 
with the bank who may receive interest on deposits and other 
accommodations, The House bill provides that these officers 
or directors may receive such accommodations upon the affirm- 
ative vote of a majority of the board of directors. The Senate 
bill requires the assent of at least three-fourths of the board of 
directors. Otherwise the provisions are the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The State law requires two-thirds 
in most of the States. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. We may compromise on that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think that would be a wiser num- 
ber, for the simple reason that it will then harmonize with 
most of the State laws, most of which require a two-thirds 
vote when they loan to officers and directors. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I know that a number of them do. 

Section 7 of the House bill amends section 3 of the Federal 
reserve act so as to authorize the Reserve Board to permit or 
require a Federal reserve bank te establish branches. There is 
no provision in the Senate bill relating to this sibject or amend- 
ing section 3 in any particular. 

Section 8 of the House bill proposes to amend subsection (e) 
of section 14 of the reserve act so as to permit the Federal 
Reserve Board to compel a Federal reserve bank to open and 
maintain banking accounts with foreign countries. There is no 
such provision in the Senate bill. I think it is advisable that at 
least one of these great reserve banks should establish foreign 





















who shall be persons of tested banking experience, shall assist the Fed- 
eral reserve agent in the performance of his duties and shall also hav 
power to act in his name and stead during his absence or disability. The 
Federal reserve agent may require such bends of his assistants as he 
may deem necessary for his own protection. Assistants to the Federal 
reserve agent shall receive an annual compensation to be fired and pail 
in the same manner as that of the Federal reserve agent. One of t! 

directors of class © shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board 
as vice chairman to exercise the powers of the chairman of the board 
in case of the absence or disability of the Federal reserve agent ; in cas’ 
of the absence of the chairman and vice chairman, the third class 0 

rector shall preside at meetings of the board.” 

This section provides for an amendment of section 4 of the Federal 
reserve act so as to authorize the Federal reserve agent to appoint one 
or more assistants, who shall be persons of tested banking experience, 
and to permit him to require bond of such assistants for safeguarding 
the gold, Federal reserve notes, and securities of which the Federal 
reserve agent is custodian. s 

This section, as amended, requires that the assistant shall perform 
the ordi duties of the reserve agent, except thai one of the directors 
of class C shall act as vice chairman and the third class C director shall 
act as chairman in the absence of the Federal reserve agent and the 
vice chairman. This is intended to give greater prestige to the repre- 
sentatives of the Government, the Government being responsible for the 
safeguarding of this system. 


SECTION 2. ADMISSION OF STATE BANKS. 


Sec. 2. That section 9 of the Pederal reserve act be amended to read 
as follows: : 

“Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become @ member of the Federal Reserve System, may mak» 
application [to the reserve-bank organization committee, pending cmpek 
zation, and thereafter] to the Federal Reserve Board for the right to 
subseribe to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized [or to be 
organized] within the [Federal reserve] district [where] in which the 
{applicant] applying bank is located. Such application shall be for om 
same amount of stock that the applying bank would be requircd to su’ 
seribe to as a national bank. "Fue organization committee or the} 
Federat Reserve Board, in accordance with [under] such rules and regu- 
lations and subject to such conditions as it may prescribe, | su pect ie 
the provisions of this wees may permit the applying bank to mies 
a stockholder [in the} of Federal reserve bank [of the district! 
which the applying bank is located]. er 

“In acting upon such qperoations the Federal Reserve Boar a. 
consider the financial condit of the applying bank, the general © - 
acter of its management, and whether or not the corporate powers aC 
cised are consistent with the Rezpeeee of this act. . — 

“Whenever the [organization committee or the] Federal Re a 
Board shall permit the applying bank to become a stockholder oS 
Federal reserve bank of the district], stock shall be issued ac Rew 
for under the rules and regulations of this act provided for ates 
banks which become stockholders in Federal reserve banks] ite shoes 
subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal Reserve Board, - 
stock issued to it shall be held subject to the provisions of ee eal 

[The organization committee or the Federal Reserve Boar’ tur 
establish by-laws for general government of its conduct in a — Le 
applications made by the State banks and banking associitions 
trust companies for stock ownership in Federal reserve banks. — 
by-laws shall applying banks not nized under F woe ie 
to comply with the reserve and capital requirements and to subm 
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the examination and regulations prescribed by the organization com- 

‘ittee or by the Federa: Reserve Board. No applying bank shall be 
mitted to membership in a Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a 
wr id-Up unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national 
panking association in the place where it is situated, under the provi- 
sions of the national banking act. 

(* Any bank becoming a member of a Federal reserve bank under the 
provisions of this section shall, in addition to the regulations and re- 
‘trictions hereinbefore provided, be required to conform to the provi- 
sions of Jaw imposed on the national banks respecting the limitation 
of Mabity Which MAY Sd ee unstack ‘sacking wurceare ct se feos on 

such banks, the pro 
oa such banks, and the withdrawal or impairment of capital, or 
the payment of unearned dividends, and to such rules and regulations 
as the Federal Reserve Board may, in pursuance thereof, prescribe.] 

«All banks heen mee a to samen, under re oe Pa -~ 
ion shall be required to comply wi Le reserve and capital require- 
ae of this a and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on 
national banks which ger aed such banks from lending on or purchasing 
thelr 00m St0Ck, Peibich relate 10 the payment of waserned alvidonds. 
“(1 8to ’ r ” 
Such banks and ae eae ee Ere ee 
0 subject to the provisions of an o e penalties prescribe y 
ieections} section (5198, 5200, 5201, 5208, and] 5209 of the Revised 
Statutes [. The member banks shall also], and shall be required to make 
reports of [the conditions] condition and of the [payments] payment 
of dividends to the {comptroller, as provided in sections 5211 and 5212 
of the Revised Otatar et = be wenpect ~ the penalties epractooen 
by section 5213 for the failure to make such repor ederal reserve 
bank of tohich they become a member. Not less than three of such 
reports shall be made annually on call of the Federal reserve bank on 
dates to be fiwmed by the Federal Reserve Board. Failure to make such 
reports within 10 days after the date they are called for shall subject 
the offending bank to a penalty of $100 a day for each day that it fails 
to transmit such report; such penalty to be collected by the Federal 
reserve bank by suit, or otherwise. ‘ 

“Ag a condition of membership such banks shall likewise be subject 
to craminations made by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of 
the ae —— bank by examiners selected or approved by the Fed- 
era eserve 0 . 

“Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall approve 
the cents a ee Soeted tx toe af such eae and 
the reports thereof may be accepted in licu of examinations made 
eraminers selected or approved by the Federgl Reserve Board: prowiaed, 
however, That when it deems it necessary the board may order spectat 
a by einen 7 ene oe shall ~ all — 
approve the form 5 nses of all examinations, other 
than those made by the State authorities, shall be assessed against ana 
foo by the pani. examined ae —- manner and at the same rate 
that national banks are assessed for such capenses. 

“If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section or 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, it 
shall be within the power of the [said] board after hearing to require 
such an * —_ its — = ~ ee “agen — cs —_ — 
surrender the eral reserve bank shall pay the cash paid subscriptions 
to the said stock with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per 
month, computed from the last dividend if earned, not to exceed the 
book value thereof, less any liability to said Federal reserve bank, except 
the subscription liability not previously called, which shall be canceled 
= _ — — a bank we —— — the Federal 

erve Board, requ suspend sa ank from further privileges 
<r y —_ sy bat one = < _— notice, cman aad 

re its stock and make paymen erefor in the manner herein pro- 
vided.] and to forfeit all rights and pesemages of membership. he 
Federal Reserve Board may restore membership upon due proof of com- 
pliance with the conditions imposed by this section. 

Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may do 80, after siw months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Federal eserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the 
i ral reserve bank: |, however, That no Federal reserve bank 
shall, except under ewpress authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
cancel within the same calendar year more than 10 per cent of its capital 
stock for the purpose of oe voluntary withdrawals during that 
te ar ud lh The Sr. "Waoneeste nthe” vane Shall srthae 
f ‘ ever a mem nk shall surrender 
= stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be ordered to do so 
od ripe aa 8 omer Son shall thorenpch tetic"and! dtr 

nk 8 ereupon cease an etermine 

jm after due provision has been made for any indebtedness due or to 

come due to the Federal reserve bank it shall be entitled to a refund 

of its cash-paid subscription, with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 

rena tot oon fo toned te Weak alee of thew at a Ss 

G ok value o e stock a at time. 

and shall likewise be entitled to yment of deposits and of an other 
Ma? soag Saas RENO SIERE to mentoray too 7 

Av g Yank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
oa en unless it possesses a es unimpaired capital sufficient 
enue oa it to become a national banking association in the place 

ro At aeueeen under the | gh ge -tory on the national bank act. 
Py 8 becoming members of the Federal Reserve System under au- 
rd ieee of the ae which exes opel Vs ember honk ba 

é€ ape y to member banks t 
= not be subject to examination under the provisions of the first 
seetien af tae of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
repalotion J Sao or so preteens of - a on = the 

, mad an ereto, any bank becoming a 
prev of the Pederat e System shall retain its full charter Sad 
' ory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue 
0 exercise all granted it by the State in which it was 
created, and be led to all 3s of member banks: Pro- 
pom however, That no reserve bank shall be permitted to dis- 
cache any State bank or trust —— notes, drafts, or bills o 


Btate bonk oon one borrower who is 1 or borrowed money to suc 


the capital and 


SP EUan Shade tanh ‘or trust compat, bas the 
nk or trust compan @ 
aa, Si bills of eachange drawn against actually toleting value 
section. Th as borrowed money within the meaning of this 
notes, drastic reserve bank, as a condition of the discount of 

. , : Periiee, Mace vate Cand oc. irues eer 


guarantee to the effect that the 
in excess of the amount provided by 


pany, 8 
rower is not lable + 


this section, and will not be permittcd to become liable in excess of 
this amount while such notes, drafts, or bills of cxchange are under 
discount with the Federal reserve bank. 

“It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank 
admitted to membership under authority of this section to certify any 
check drawn upon such bank unless the person or company drawing the 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check is certified an 
amount of money equal to the amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid 
obligation against such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or 
agent in vio ation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 
of its membership in the Federal Reserve System upon hearing by the 
Federal Reserve Board.” : 

This section makes more convenient and desirable to the State banks 
and trust companies membership in the Federal Reserve System and 
throws reascnable safeguards around the admission of State banks, r« 
quiring them to comply with the ordinary safeguards of the national 
banks, but enables the State banks or trust companies which become 


members to withdraw without loss in case they find the membership 
undesirable. These withdrawals, however, are not to be permitted in 
such a way as to cause any sudden disturbance of the reserve bank to 
which the withdrawing State banks or trust companies are attached. 
It protects by special rule the State banks and trust companies be- 
coming members from excessive examinations in addition to the State 
bank examinations, confining the examinations to those made by the 
Federal reserve bank, of which it is required there shall be three 
annually. It is believed that under this section 2 there will be many 


State banks admitted. 

In this connection there is submitted a letter from the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who transmits copy of a letter from Mr. 
J. W. Butler, president of the Texas Bankers’ Association. Mr. But- 
ler’s letter speaks for itself and explains the wisdom of the proposed 
amendments .in leaving undisturbed the loan limits allowed State banks 
under their local laws while protecting the Federal reserve banks by 
limiting the rediscount privil-ges to notes forming lines of credit not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the member bank’s capital and surplus. 

FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, April 14, 1917. 
Hon. Rosert L. OWEN, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I hand you herewith, for your information, copy 
of letter received from Mr. J. W. Butler, president of the Texas Bank- 
ers’ Association. This letter is significant, as Mr. Butler a year ago 
was reported as being most pronounced in his opposition toward the 
Federal Reserve System. It also tends to emphasize, in my judgment, 
the importance of lines 12-13 et seq., on page 7 of Senate bill No. 8, 
which will leave undisturbed the loan limits allowed State banks 
under their local laws, while protecting the Federal reserve banks by 
limiting the rediscount privilege to notes forming lines of credit not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the member bank’s capital and surplus. 

You will notice from the inclosed statement that the bank of which 
Mr. Butler is president is essentially a country bank, with a .capital 
of $20,000 and surplus of $10,000, and the statement that he -makes 
regarding exchange charges in the concluding paragraph of his letter 
shows a change of sentiment on the part of the country banks them- 


selves. 
Very truly, yours, W. P. G. Harpine, Governor. 


TexaS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Clifton, Tez., April 10, 1917. 
Feperat Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In these late wonder days of mighty transition and 
world movement it occurs to me as tremendously important that the 
State banks in this Nation add their support to the Federal Reserve 
System. 

6 would like to forward such a movement. In Texas we have more 
than 800 State banks. Not less than 500 of these banks have sufficient 
capital to make them eligible. 

I wonder if it is possible to obtain some slight modifications so as to 
make a reasonable inducement to these banks. I am sure they have the 
proper patriotism and would wish very little change. 

It occurs to me that if the loan limit allowed to State bank members 
was made flexible, allowing the State banks to make loans as large as 
permitted by the respective States under their laws, a great many State 
banks would waive all other objections. 

If this is impracticable, then I wish a compromise could be effected 
permitting State banks to lean as much as 2¢ - eent of capital and 
surplus to one concern or individual. Texas State banks now enjoy 
25 per cent limit in this respect. It would be only fair that the 
national banks in such States enjoy equal privilege. 

It has been suggested to the writer that we enter our application of 
our little State bank for membership and that it would influence other 
State banks in Texas to consider the step. 

Whether this influence be much or little, we would incline to make 
application if the limitation on loans could be modified. 

In the West, Middle West, and South, all comparatively a new and 
undeveloped country, the deposits in the banks as compared to the 
capital does not rank so well as in the older thickly populated and 
highly developed sections. It is unprofitable to operate so much capital. 

Indeed, the little State bank we have was formerly a national Cenk. 
and to accommodate the requirements of the livestock and agricul- 
tural clientele it was necessary that our capital stock be higher than 
it could be operated profitably. For that reason we were compelled to 
change to the State system, reducing our capital to one-third that used 
as a national bank. Our loaning power to one concern remains the 
same. We are earning nice dividends. 

Because of this dearth of deposits natural to any new, growing 
country the State system is best suited to the small community. In 
localities of this kind the deposits are small, and the requirements in 
loans large. 

I believe the small country banks would waive the privilege of ex- 
change now enjoyed. In this connection I have observed that a very 
notizeable trend downward in exchange charges is obtaining. I would 
appreciate an expression. I wish to forward the unification of the 
banking interests of our Nation. 

Yours, very truly, J. W. Burier, President. 

P. 8.—I would not favor a reduction of the present rule of minimum 
eapital; $25,000 is low enough. 

ection 5198 of Revised Statutes deals with usurious interest. 
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Section 5200 deals with limit of liabilities which may be incurred 
by any one person. 

Section 5201 relates to associations loaning op or purchasing their 
own stock, 

Section 5208 relates to —w4 for falsely certifying checks. 

The committee hopes that as a matter of patriotism all qualified 
State banks will, in this great national crisis, enter the Federal Re- 
serve System and thus give to the United States the most magnificent 
banking system in the world. 


SECTION 3, EXTENDING CLEARING AND COLLECTION FACILITIES TO NON- 
MEMBER BANKS, 


Sec. 3. That the first paragraph of section 13 be amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member 
banks and from the United States deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or cheeks and drafts 

yable upon presentation, and also, for collection, maturing notes and 

Is; or, solely for purposes of exchange er of collection, may receive 
from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve 
banks aad checks and drafts, yoy upon presentation within its 
district, and maturing notes and hills payable within its district; er, 
solely for the purposes of exchange or of collection, mey receive from 
any nonmember bank or trust company deposits of current funds in 
lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, checks, and 
drafts, payable upon presentation, or maturing netes and bills: Pro- 
vided, Such nonmember bank or trust company me@intains with the Fed- 
erat reserve bank of ita district a balance su t to offset the items 
in transit held for its account by the Federal reserve bank.” 

The effect of section 3, which amends section 13 of the Federal 
reserve act, is to permit nonmember banks to maintain an account 
with the Federal reserve bank against which it may clear its items, 
and in this way give the nonmember banks the clearing facilities of 
the Federal reserve banks. 


SECTION 4. FOREIGN ACCEPTANCES. 

Sec. 4. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be, and is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months’ sight to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, whieh grow out of transactions involving the importa- 
tion or exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions invotv- 
ing the domestic shipment ef goods, provided shipping documents con- 
veying or securing title are attached at the time of aecceptanee; or 
which are secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or 
other such document conveying or securing title covering readily mar- 
ketable staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a foreign 
er domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or corpora- 
tion to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more than 
10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus, 
unless the bank is secured either by attached documents or by some 
other actual security growing out of the same transaction as the 
aceeptanee ; and no bank shall aceept such bills to an amount equal at 
any time in the aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital steck and surplus: Provided, however, That the 
Federal Reserve Board, under such general regulations as it may pre- 
scribe, which shall apply to all banks alike, regardless of the amount 
of capital stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank to accept 
such bills to an amount not exceeding at any time in the agyregate 
100 fer cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus: 
Provided further, That in no event shall a bank accept for any one 
person, company, firm, er corporation io an amount equal at any time 
in the aggregate to more thau %# per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired 
orgie! stock and surplus.” 

is amendment of section 13 of the Federal reserve act enlarges 
the amount to which member banks may accept foreign or domestic 
bills, not te exceed its capital and surplus. 

Under existing law these acceptances are only permitted up to 50 
per cent of the capital, but it is believed that with the safeguard of 
ptt so regulations this business is entirely safe up to the extent of the 
capital, 


SECTION 5. GOLD AND GOLD CERTIFICATES AS COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR 
THE ISSUANCE OF FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES. 


Sec. 5. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make aopiineticn to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbe- 
fore provided for as it any Soe Such application shalt be accom- 

nied with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral 

amount equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied 
for and issued pursuant to such a tee The collateral security 
thus offered shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances 
rediscounted under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills 
of exchange indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve district 
and purchased under the provisions of section 14 of this act, or bankers’ 
acceptances purchased under the provisions of said section 14, or gold 
or gold certificates; but in no event shall such collateral security, 
whether gold, gold certificates, or eligible paper, be less than the amount 
of Federal reserve notes applied for. The Federal reserve agent shall 
each day notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals 
of Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to which 
he is accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may at any time 
eall upen a Federal reserve bank for additional security to pro‘ect the 
Federal reserve notes issued to it. 

“Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in ld or 
lawful money of not less than 35 cent against its de ts and 
reserves in gold of not less than per cent against its Federal re- 
serve notes in actual cireulation: Provided, however, That when the 
Federal reserve agent holds gold or gold certificates as collateral for 
Federal reserve notes iasued the bank such gold or er certificates 
shall be counted as part of the gold reserve which such bank «8 required 
to maintain inst its Federal reserve notes in actual tion 
fand not offse by gola or lawful money deposited with the Federal 
reserve agent.] otes so paid out shall bear upon their faces a dis- 
tinetive letter and serial number, which shall be assigned by the Federal 
Reserve Board to each Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal re- 
serve notes issued throwgh one Federal reserve bank shall be received 
by another Federal reserve bank they shall be pepmetiz ee 
credit or redemption to the Federal reserve ban which e 
mane original ued or, upon direction of such P serve bank, 
they sha 


re. 
be forwarded direct to the Treasurer of the United States to 
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be retired. No Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes {ecy 
another under penalty of a tax of 10 per cent upon th. ; 
of notes so paid out. Notes presented for redemption at th.) ..). 
of the United States shall be paid out of the redemption ¢, ao 
turned to the Federal reserve banks through which they wer... 
issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank shal! y 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemp ‘ior 
lawful money, or if such Federal reserve notes have }.. oe 
by the Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, then such funds ens) 
reimbursed to the extent deemed necessary by the Secr tary. 
Treasury in gold or gold certificates, and such Federal poore, 
shall, so long as any of its Federal reserve notes remain outstana.. 
maintain with the Treasurer in gold an amount sufficient in the ina2 
ment of the Secretary to provide for all redemptions to Ue jade 
the Treasurer. Federal reserve notes received by the Treasyre 
wise than for redemption may be exchanged for gold out of {h: 
tion fund hereinafter provided and returned to the reserve bank threo: 
which they were originally issued, or they may be returned ty os 
bank for the credit of the United States. “ Federal reserve potes v» 
for circulation shat! be returned by the Federal reserve ger; 
Comptroller of the Currency for cancellation and destruciion 
“The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal tiserye } 
to maintain on deposit in the Yreasury of the United States a 
gold sufficient in the —— of the Secretary of the Treasury foe 
the redemption of the Federal reserve notes issued to such ban} 
in no event less than 5 per cent of the total amount of notes jseyed 
tess the amount of gold er gold certificates held by the Feacral reer) 
agent as collateral secwrity ; but such deposit of gold shall be countea 
and included as part of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefor required, 
The board shall have the right, acting through the Federal reserve 
— to grant, in whole or in part, or to reject entirely (he applica 
tion of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve potes: but to 
the extent that such application may be granted the Federal Resery 
Board shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, supply Federa) 
reserye notes to the banks so applying, and such bank shal! be charged 














with the amount of [such] notes issued to it and shall pay such rate of 
interest [on said amount) as may be established by the Federal Reser 
Board [and the amount of such] on only that amount of such notes 


which equals the total amount of its outstanding Federal reserve notes 
less the amount of gold or gold certificates held by the Fedcral res: rve 
agent as collateral security. ederal reserve notes [so] issued to ar 

such bank shall, upon delivery, together with such notes of such 
Federal reserve bank as may be issued ‘under section 18 of this act 


upon security of United States 2 per cent Government bonds, become 
a first and paramount Hen on all the assets of such bank. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for 
outstanding Federai reserve notes by depositing with the Federal r 
serve agent its Federal reserve notes, goid, gold certificates, or lawful 
money of the United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 
pot be reissued except upon ecmpliance with the conditions of an 


original issue. 

“The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certificates, 
or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstaniing 
Federal reserve notes wien offered by the reserve bank of which he 
is a director. Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
Federal Reserve Board shall require the Federal reserve agent to 
transmit [so much of said gold) to the {Treasury] Treasurer of the 
United States so much of the gold heid by him as collateral sccurity 
for Federal reserve notes as may be required for the exclusive purpose 
of the redemption of such [notes] Federal reserve notes, but such 
gold when deposited with the Treasurer shall be counted and con- 
sidered as if collateral security on deposit with the Fedcral reserve 
agent: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may at its diseretion withdraw col- 
lateral deposited with the iocal Federal reserve agent for the protec- 
tion of its Federal reserve notes [deposited with it} isswed to if and 
shall at the same time substitute therefor other [like] collateral of 
equal amount with the — of the Federal reserve a; 
regulations to be ribed by the Federal Reserve Js 
Pederal reserve bank may retire any of its Federal reserve 
depositing them with the Federal reserve agent or with the Treasure 
of the United States, end such Federal reserve bank shall thereupon 
be entitled to receive back the collateral deposited wiih the I: deral 
reserve agent for the security of such notes. Federal reserve binks 
shall not be required to maintain the reserve or the redemption fund 
heretofore provided for against Federal reserve notes which have been 
retired. Federal reserve notes so deposited shali not be reissued er 
cept upen compliance with the conditions of an original issu 

All Federal reserve notes and alt gold, gold certificates, and lawiut 
money issued to or deposited with any Federal reserve agent under the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act shall hercafter be hela for such 
agent, under such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserv Board 
may prescribe, in the joint custody of himself and the Fede ral reserve 
bank to which he is accredited. Such agent and such Federal reserve 
bank shall be jointly liable for the safe keeping of such Federal 
serve notes, gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothing herein 







contained, however, shall be construed to prohibit a Fed ral -_— 
agent from depositing gold or gold certificates with the re “A 
serve Board to be held by such board subject to his order or with thi 


Preasurer of the United States for the purposes authorized by law. 
This very im t provision is intended to permit th Federal 
reserve banks to exchange Federal reserve notes in lieu of gold an’ 
in this way drift into the banks the idle gold which citizens nov 
carry in their . with indifference and without nation! Use, 
Tt is estimated that under this item probably two or three bendres 
millions of gold will be acquired the Federal reserve banks and 
the reserve bank system will be strengthened to this extent. : 
While this gold occupies the position of trust gold in the same man 
ner that the gold held for the payment of gold certificates a. _ 
effect of the proposed amendment is to permit the Meera! rt 
banks, if the occasion should ever rise, to Issue to the limited ex 
that it has received gold im lieu of Federal reserve notes to (hat 
tent and to that extent only—TFederal reserve notes agains! |)" o 
eent of qualified commercial bills of short maturities underwritten bj 
member banks as required by statute. >temeil 
At present the reserve bank must have against its loan o! °C 
reserve notes 100 per cent of qualified commercial bills a 
r ba plus 40 per cent gold, but, under the proposed ms. 

ment, if a bank should have a jon dollars of gold dep: ed aot ak 


ral reserve notes, atid 
wenle be ea x er alice. dollars of reserve motes agalss’ 
a million Rollars: of commercial bills of short maturis 
dorsed by member case. 
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effect the German system, which permits the Imperial 
many to issne legal tender notes against commercial bills 
} class at par subject to an interest charge to the Gov- 


is is_in 

nk of Gel 

1 ql alified « 

ernment, b 
Fi ern 

alae inflation 

rem is adequately 


rged that giving this additional power to the banks 
It does not mean inflation, because the reserve 
rotected against inflation by the control of the 
“aj Reserve Board, by the right to charge interest on the reserve 
“yy the entire power being in the hands of the National Govern- 
‘to prevent anything of the kind. 

does give a larger power of credits for our commerce if our na- 
voual interest should require it, and this power could only be exer- 
y with the approval of the National Government. 

“Tt gives additional power to the National Government, and such 
cows of Federal reserve notes to a Federal reserve bank is safe- 
arded up to 100 per cent of such notes by the following line of 


ate 


rst. The short-time eredit of the individual borrower engaged in 
commercial business against an actual commercial transaction, the 
hwcrower's credit being regarded as perfectly good by a local member 
jank to the point that the bank is willing to indorse his paper and to 
advance him money on it oa the bank’s own account. 

second, This issue is secured by the indorsement of a member bank 
on a short-time maturing commercial bill. : 

fhird. It is secured by the reserve of such member bank in the 
Federal reserve bank, 

; Fourth. It is secured by the stock held in the Federal reserve bank 
by the member bank indorsing the paper. 

“Fifth. It is secured also by the double liability of the stockholders 
of the member bank which has indorsed the paper used as a basis of 
ssue, 

Sixth, It is further secured by all of the assets of the Federal 
reserve bank and the double liability of stockholders of every one of 
the member banks. : 

Seventh, Fiaally. it is secured by the taxing power of the people of 
the United States, 

There is no danger whatever in such credits. To call it inflation 
is not argument, it is abuse, and is a slur entirely unjustified by the 
facts. 

In Europe the most strenuous efforts are made by the various 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia to concentrate in the Government banks every ounce of gold 
available, as gold is the final basis of credit throughout the world. 
lhe United States has made no adequate effort to do this, and there 
are several hundred millions which could be concentrated in these 
banks under this system if adopted. 

This is an emergency matter which the exigencies of war require 
should not be overlooked oe slighted and must not be misunderstood. 

The several smaller amendments are inserted to provide and rec- 
ognize the fact that when a reserve note is covered by gold up to 100 
per cent no further security is needed for the reserve note outstanding. 
SECTION 6 PERMITTING DEPOSITS OF GOLD COIN AND GOLD CERTIFICATES 

WITH THE TREASURER AND SUBTREASURER TO THE CREDIT OF THE FED- 

BRAL RESERVE BOARD, 

Sec, 6. That section 16 be further amended by adding at the end of 
the section the following : : 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to receive deposits of gold coin or of gold certificates with 
the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer = the United States when 
tendered by any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent for 
credit to its or his adecount with the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Secretary shall prescribe by regulation the form of receipt to be issued 
by the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer to the Federal reserve bank 
or Federal reserve agent making the deposit, and a duplicate of such 
receipt shall be delivered to the Federal Reserve Board by the Treas- 
urer at Washington upon proper advices from any Assistant Treasurer 
that such depusit has been made. Deposits so made shall be held sub- 
ject to the orders of the Federal Reserve Board and shall be payable 
tn gold coin or gold certificates on the order of the Federal Reserve 
Board to any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent at the 
‘reasury or at the subtreasury of the United States nearest the place 
of business of such Federal reserve bank or such Federal reserve ayent: 
Provided, however, That any expense incurred in shipping gold to or 
jrom the Treasury or subtreasuries in order to make such payments, or 
as a result of making such payments, shall be paid by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and assessed against the Federal reserve banks. The order 
used by the Federal Reserve Board in making such payments shall be 
‘oned by the governor, or vice governor, or such other officers or mem- 
ers a8 the board may by regulation prescribe. The form of such order 
shall be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

: — he expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out these provisions, 
ine uding the cost of the certificates or receipts issued fer, deposits re- 
.ved, and all expenses incident to the handling of such deposits shall 
se paid by the Federal Reserve Board and included in its assessments 
against the several Federal reserve banks. 

ont deposits standing to the credit of any Federal reserve bank 
. ae Federal Reserve Board shall, at the option of said bank, be 
ps ed as part of the lawful reserve which it is required to maintain 
a ninat outstanding Federal reserve notes, or as a part of the reserve 

is required to maintain against deposite, 
of nee in this section shall be construed as amending section siz 
ete a % of March fourteenth, nineteen hundred, as amended by the 
om % TT fourth, nineteen hundred and seven, March second, nine- 
‘on es | and cleven. and June twelfth, nineteen hundred and siz- 
the llewesit et the provisions uf this section be construed to apply to 
eatet posits made or to the receipts or certificates issued under aes 
daiit ptmendment to section 16 is for convenience in handling the 
dene bs i between the 12 reserve banks which now must be 
another’ Oe ncally transferring gold certificates from one bank to 
and areas is pro to pe these certificates in a common vault 
: se the distribution by bookkeeping instead of by transfer. 


“ECTION 7. RELIEVING NATIONAL BANKS OF THE NECESSITY OF KEEPING ON 
“ae see UNITED STATES BONDS WITH THE TREASURER. 
tollewas, hat section 17 be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as 
» Ske. 17, So much of 
fifty.. the provisions of section fifty-one hundred and 
of the net ots evised Statutes of the United States, and section four 
section eight ate hundred and seventy-four, and 
two, and of the act of July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
ore any natlone of existing statutes as require that 
onal banking [associations] association shall be au- 
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thorized to commence banking business it shall transfer and deliver 
to the Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of United States 
registered bonds, and so much of those provisions or of any other pro- 
visions of evisting statutes as require any national banking association 
now or hereafier oryanized to maintain a minimum deposit of such 
bonds with the Treasurer is hereby repealed.” 

This proposed amendment merety obviates a practice no longer re- 
quired under the Federal reserve act of compelling national banks to 
Keep a minimum deposit of United States bonds with the Treasurer of 
the United States. 

National banks are no longer required to keep outstanding a mini- 
mum amount of circulating notes and a newly organized bank is not 
obliged to purchase or carry any bonds of the United States; but there 
are a number of national banks, organized before the passage of the 
Federal reserve act, which have retired their national bank cirenlation 
in full, yet they are, under a construction of the old law, required to 
keep on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States a certain 
minimum of United States bonds. The committee believes that these 
banks should be relieved of further obligation in this matter, 


SECTION 8. RESERVES, 

Sec. 8. That section 19 be amended and reenacted so as to read as 
follows : 

“Sec 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall 
comprise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time deposits shall 
comprise all deposits payable after 30 days, [and] all savings accounts 
and certificates of deposit which are subject to not less than 30 days’ 
notice before payment, and all postal savings depcsits. 

(‘When the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially an- 
nounced, in such manner as he may elect, the establishment of a Fed- 
eral reserve bank in any district, every subscribing member] Every 
bank, banking association, or trust company which is or which becomes 
a@ member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish and maintain 
with its Federal reserve bank reserves as follows: 

“(a) If la bank] not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now 
or hereafter defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district actual net reserves equal to not less than [twelve] 
siz per cent of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and [five] 
three per cent of its time deposits [, as follows :]. 

[In its vaults for a period of 36 months after the said date five- 
twelfths thereof, and permanently thereafter four-twelfths. 

{In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of 12 
months after said date, two-twelfths, and for each succeeding six 
months an additional one-twelfth, until five-twelfths have been so 
deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required. 

{For a period of 36 months after said date the balance of the 
reserve may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve 
bank, or in national banks in reserve or central reserve cities as now 
defined by law. 

{After said 36 months’ period, said reserves, other than those 
hereinbefore required to be held in the vaults of the member bank and 
in the Federal reserve bank, shall be held in the vaults of the mem- 
ber bank or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option of 
the Federal member bank.] 

“(b) If {a bank] in a teserve city, as now or hereafter defined, i8 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district 
actual net reserves equal to not less than [fifteen] ten per cent of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and [five] three per cent of 
its time deposits |, as follows :]. 

{In its vaults for a period of 36 months after said date 
fifteenths thereof, and permanently thereafter five-fifteenths. 

{In the Federal reserve bank of its district for a period of 12 
months after the date aforesaid at least three-fifteenths, and for each 
succeeding six months an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths 
have been so deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required. 

{“ For a period of 36 months after said date the balance of the 
reserves may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve bank, 
or in national banks in reserve or central reserve cities as now 
defined by law, 

{“After said 56 months’ period all of said reserves, except those 
hereinbefore required to be held permanently in the vaults of the 
member bank and in the Federal reserve bank, shall be held in its 
vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option of the 
member bank.] : 

“(c) If {a bank] in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter 
defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of 
its district an actual net reserve equal to not less than [eighteen] 
thirteen per cent of the aggregate-amount of its demand deposits and 
[five] three per cent of its time deposits [, as follows:]. 

‘ In its vaults six-cighteenths thereof. 


six- 


“In the Federal reserve bank seven-eighteenths. 

“The balance of said reserves shall be held in its own vaults or 
in the Federal reserve bank, at its option.] 

“Bvery member bank shall maintain in its own vaults an amount of 
specie or currency equal to at least four per cent of its demand 
deposits, less the amount of those reserves with the Federal reserve 
bank which are in excess of the minimum reserves required by this 

ction. 

Ser MANY Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as 
reserves not exceeding one-half of each installment eligible paper, as 
described in section 13. properly indorsed and acceptable to the said 
reserve bank. 

{“ If a State bank or trust company is required or permitted by the 
law of its State to keep its reserves either in its own vaults, or with 
another State bank or trust company, or with a national bank, such 
reserve deposits so kept in such State bank, trust company, or 
national bank shall be construed within the meaning of this section 
as if they were reserve deposits in a national bank in a reserve or 
central reserve city for a period of three years after the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall* have officially announced the establishment of a 
Federal reserve bank in the district in which such State bank or trust 
company is situate. Except as thus provided, no} No member bank 
shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank a sum in excess of 
10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. No member bank 
shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank in applying 
for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under the 
rovisions of this act, except by permission of the Federal Reserve 


rd. 

“The [reserve] required balance carried by a member bank with a 
Federal reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject to such 
penalties ds may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked 
against and withdrawn by such member bank for the purpose of meet- 
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ing existing liabilities: Provided, however, That no bank shall at any 
time make new loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the 
total reserve required by law is fully restored. 

“In estimating the reserves and the cash in vault required by this 
act, the net balance of amounts due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the bank deposits against which 
reserves with Vederal reserve banks and cash in vault shall be de- 
termined. [Balances in reserve banks due to member banks shall to 
the extent herein provided be counted as reserves. ] 

“National banks or banks organized under local laws located in 
Alaska or in a dependency or insular possession or any part of the 
United States outside the continental United States may remain non- 
member banks, and shall in that event maintain reserves and comply 
with all the conditions now provided by law regulating them; or said 
banks except in the Phillppine Islands may, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the reserve 
districts, and shall, in that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and 
be subject to all the other provisions of this act.” 

This section provides for a readjustment and decrease in the gross 
reserves required of the member banks. The object of the amendment 
is twofold. First, to increase the gold holdings of the Federal Reserve 
System, and thus strengthen the system against any exigency that 
may result from the European war, and, secondly, to decrease the 
amount of gross reserves ee of member banks. The amendment 
would add approximately $200,000,000 of gold to the present holdings 
of the Federal reserve banks. The amendment also proposes to require 
the member banks to maintain in their own vaults, for till money 
- anon of currency equal at least to 4 per cent of its demand 
deposits. 








SECTION 9. PERMITTING DIRECTORS, OFFICERS, OR EMPLOYEES OF MEMBER 
BANKS TO RECEIVE INTEREST ON DEPOSITS AND TO OBTAIN ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS UNDER CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS, 


Sec. 9. That that part of section 22 which reads as follows: 
“Other than the usual salary or director’s fees paid to any officer, 
director, or employee of a member bank and other than a reasonable 
fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, or employee for service 
rendered to such bank, no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a 
member bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, 
any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in connection 
with any transaction or business of the bank,” be, and hereby is, 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Other than the usual salary or director's [fees] fee pee to any 
officer, director, [or] employee, or attorney of a member bank, and other 
than a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, [or] 
employee, or attorney for services rendered to such bank, no officer, 
director, employee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary 
of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, or other 
consideration for or in connection with any transaction or business of 
the bank: Provided, however, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to prohibit a director, officer, employee, or attorney from 
receiving the same rate of interest paid to other depositors for similar 
deposits made with such bank: And provided further, That notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt executed or indorsed by 
directors or attorneys of a member bank may be discounted with such 
member bank on the same terms and conditions as other notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or evidences of debt upon the affirmative vote, or 
written assent of at least three-fourths of the members of the board 
of directors of such member bank.’ 

This amendment removes an evident hardship imposed upon directors, 
officers, and employees of member banks, who under existing law might 
be held as precluded from drawing interest on their copeetts and pre- 
vented from obtaining accommodations in their own bank. The amend- 
ment very properly provides for restrictions upon such loans which, in 
the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board and of your committee, 
properly insures the bank against fraud and incident loss. 


COLLECTION CHARGES. 


An amendment in relation to charging for checks was proposed by 
Senator Gronna, as follows: 

“ Provided further, That none in this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member bank from making rea- 
sonable charges against the presenter, in no case to exceed 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof based on the total of checks and drafts 
presented at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and 
drafts drawn upon it and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise.” 

At present a very large part of the exchanges of the country are 
taken at par. It saves bookkeeping; it saves annoyance to business 
men. It is just to the depositor that his check should be paid at its 
face value, and, as far as the clearings through the Federal reserve 
bank are concerned, there is no excuse whatever for charging—on the 
unjustified pretense that the bank against which the check is drawn 
is furnishing exchange from the local bank to the central bank—be- 
cause each of the member banks is given full credit at par for all checks 
it remits against the other. Consequently each bank should be 
debited at par in order that these items may be cleared at the same 
instant on the books of the Federal reserve bank. For instance, if 
bank 642 sends in $10,000 of checks and receives credit for the checks 
against its associate member banks, there is no reason why the asso- 
ciate member banks should not be credited against bank 642 at the 
same time for $10,000 of checks which they present against it at that 
instant. Under the national-bank act, prior to the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System, the banks in the reserve and central 
reserve cities made a habit of giving credit at par for remitted checks, 
and would send out and collect the checks at the counter of the bank 
against which the checks were drawn and the latter bank would make 
remittance in due time. The bank in the reserve city would be com- 
pensated by having a large balance kept with it at a low rate of inter- 
est, or perhaps at no interest at all, and there were,other compensating 
features enjoyed by the bank in the central reserve city. But this 
system goes out of effect rt in November in so far as a compulsory 
reservé with a reserve agent in a reserve or central reserve city is 
concerned. The reserve banks are now serving a very great and impor- 
tant function of giving increased velocity to credits by canceling the 
check on presentation, giving immediate credit and debit, and in this 
way doing away with what is called “ float,” or exchange items. 

Your committee transmitted Senator Gronna’s letter to the Federal 
Reserve Board requesting a report. The report is hereto attached, 
together with a report of the action of the board of governors of the 12 
Federal reserve banks, showing it is the universal opinion of the experts 
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employed by the Government that the present system , ea a 
the reserve banks should not be changed : > mms th 


FEDERAL REsenye Pp 

OFFICE OF THE ( 
Washir g 

Hon. Ropertr L. OWEN, oe 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR OWEN: I have your letter of ; 
reference to the amendment to Senate bill No. & pri 
GRONNA, and brought it to the attention of the board at tion 
morning. ae 

After a full discussion of the matter the board ij 
you that it would regard the adoption of the amend), 
tunate. It believes firmly that ic is the duty of every | 
out deduction or discount, at its own counter, checks ip 
depositors against their balances. No bank questions this 
its part when cash payments are demanded by the present 
and about one-half of all banking institutions in the . 
remitting without deduction for checks on themselyes forws 
Federal reserve banks. The board realizes that the o; 
Federal reserve check clearing system has in a number «1 
banks from an income from exchange on checks whic! 


1 they 


erto enjoyed, but as they are enabled to offset checks dri 
Selves sent them by the Federal reserve banks with ch: 
other banks and are permitted, furthermore, to cove 


currency at the expense of the Federal reserve bank, no Act 
is imposed. An amendment permitting a charge 6f not oy 
cents per $100 or fraction thereof, based on the total of 

drafts presented at any one time for collection and payment of oy 
and remissions therefor by exchange or otherwise, would. in the opin. 
of the board, be construed by the banks as a definite suggestion that 1) 

impose such a charge, with the result that eventually those 6 

would be generally made, not only as against checks coming 
distance but even against checks presented by payees residi 
community where the bank is located. While banks would n: 

checks for their own depositors without any charge, it is entirely 
that many of them would avail themselves of the opportunity of enfor 
ing this charge against checks presented by payees who are not depos 
itors. This would impose a hardship upon those of the poorer classes 
who are not bank depositors. 

The board would call attention also to the fact that for some yoars 
me actual payees of checks drawn upon country banks have heen a! 
n many cases to collect them without exchange charges, which hay 
been absorbed by their depository banks, which have in turn been rein 
bursed by balances kept with them by the country banks. Immediately 
upon the passage of Senate bill No. 8, or no later in any event than N 
vember 17 next, no bank balances will count as reserve except those wit! 
Federal reserve banks, so that facilities for free collection will no | 
be afforded by member banks, and the result would be that ma 
viduals, firms, and corporations would be paying exchange charg 
one-tenth of 1 per cent upon checks which they have hitherto been a 
to collect at par. 

The enactment of the proposed amendment, in the opinion of t 
board, would, because of the injury it would work to holders of bank 
checks, create a strong protest all over the country, which would be far 
stronger than the pressure that is now being brought to bear for its 
enactment. 

In this connection I inclose for your information copy of a resolution 
that was adopted at a meeting of the governors of Federal reserve banks 
which was held here last week. 

» Very truly, yours, 














W. P. G. HARDING, Governor 
{Resolution passed at tenth conference of Tederal reserve bank 
governors. | 


KITCHIN BILL, 


Whereas it is stated that there is to be reintroduced in the present 
gress for enactment the so-called Kitchin bill, the purpose o 
to so amend the Federal reserve act as to permit national banks t 
impose exchange charges contrary to the basic principles of the Ped 
eral reserve collection system ; and ; : 

Whereas it is understood that under the direction of a co 
American Bankers’ Association, known as the com! 
five, a vigorous and far-reaching campaign is being 
bring influence upon the Congress to secure the enact 
Kitchin bill; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the governors of the severa! 
banks that should the Kitchin bill become law it would ni 
to nullify the great benefits which would accrue to the om 
ests of the country under the operation of a sclentitc, 
efficient collection system, but its enactment would serious! 
seriously injure the best and broadest developmen! 
Reserve System: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the governors in conference earnestly 

Reserve Board to use every legitimate means possivie to a te 

enactment of the Kitchin bill when introduced into Coneress, * 

promptly develop and put into the fullest operation U! ede I 

collection system. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— = _ 
Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesot 
Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senatol 

Oklahoma if he has completed his statement: 

Mr. OWEN. I have completed the statement : 

Mr. KELLOGG. Turning to page 9 of the reper, re 
to section 5, as I understand, the old law read is folio: 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves ("0 " 

money of not less than 35 per cent wgainst its depos’: a 

gold of not less than 40 per cent against its Federal 

actual circulation. 
Mr. OWEN. That is correct. if 
Mr. KELLOGG. And the amendment provices ne 
Provided, however, That when the Federal reservi ot to the 
or gold certificates as collateral for Federal reserve B0''o O' oe the gold 
bank such old or gold certificates shall be counted as part its Federal 
reserve which such bank is uired to maintain ag°' 
reserve notes in actual circulation. 
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\r, OWEN. Yes; that is the proposed amendment. 

Mr, KELLOGG. That permits, then, an inflation to a very 
wae extent, by reason of the fact that the 40 per cent of gold 
ay he used in both capacities, does it not? 

“\te, OWEN. I do not agree with the Senator that it per- 
_ vc inflation, beeause the term “inflation” carries with it the 
~owestion that it is an improper increase of the circulating 

ium, In this ease, where they have, for instance, a million 

‘epg of extra gold which they have deposited with the Fed- 
a reserve agent, in that event they would be permitted to 
issue a million dollars of Federal reserve notes against com- 
mereial bills equal to a million dollars. The effect of it would 
he that they would only be required to have 100 per cent of 
commercial bills instead of 100 per cent of commercial bills 
plus 40 per cent of gold. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, to the extent of that 40 per cent, the 
currency would be inflated. I do not use the word “ inflation ” 
in the sense that the Senator does, 

Mr. OWEN. I should say it would permit expansion against 
commercial bills to that extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There would be a redundancy to 
hat extent, " 

Me KELLOGG. Can the Senator give me a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of the amount of inflation or increase of the 
circulating medium of this country that that would produce? 

Mr. OWEN. We hope that it will drift into these banks be- 
tween $200,000,000 and $300,000,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then to that extent it would be an infla- 
tion of the currency? 

Mr, OWEN. To that extent it would provide the power to 
these banks of receiving and issuing Federal reserve notes, 
which they might use against the same volume of the business 
of the country that would come into their hands in the form of 
these short-maturing commercial bills. 

Mr. KELLOGG. While we can not teil what may happen in 
the future, in the past there has been a greater inflation than 
tle business of the country justified, has there not? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. KELLOGG, And this would permit a very large exten- 
sion of the cireulating medium. 

Mr. OWEN. Tne Senator had his attention called a few 
minutes ago to the issuance of these Federal reserve notes. I 
did not know the exaet amount of gold that had been drawn 
into the banks against those notes, but I find it is almost dollar 
for dollar. It has not resulted even in an appreciable expansion, 
much less what might be termed an improper expansion, for a 
larger amount of national-bank notes have been retired than the 
uncovered Federal reserve notes in actual circulation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not say that the provision is not wise, 
but I think we should understand that it is going to permit a 
very great extension of our circulating medium over the present. 

Mr. OWEN. The extension would be limited, first, by the 
amount of gold deposited to cover such notes, estimated as a 
possible $300,000,000; second, by the business demand of the 
country for currency in excess of the entire power of issuance 
under the present law; third, by the granting of such loans 
under conditions 1 and 2 and the circulation of such notes. 

I will say to the Senator that in England, when they had the 
freat panic of 1866, the English law of 1849, requiring that 
English £5 notes could be issued only by the Bank of Eng- 
land after the primary issue against 100 per cent of gold, 
Was met by a ministerial permit authorizing the Bank of Eng- 
oa = issue £5 notes against commercial bills in any quan- 
suaner ae to meet the exigency. It resulted instantly in 
oun % the sudden demand for currency which that panic 

ated, and it resulted also in the immediate cessation of 
the panie, 
es cae ' H of Michigan. It pledged only the resources of 
other ation t did not pledge any specific character of coin or 
uaa te No; but the effect was that the bank imme- 
wean si these £5 notes to their customers against their 
mest a Zz 8, and therefore the effect was that the Govern- 
bills of tt ‘reat Britain put a £5 note against the commercial 
it dia that tae and business men; and the very moment 
s Rovetarn z panic abated, and they had no more panics for 

r of years. When panics occurred afterwards they did 


the same thing on th i 
oa g ree great occasions, with the result of an 
immediate settlement of the panic. 


Mr. KELL i y 
a righdity GG. The Senator knows, I think, that there was 


in the English system that does not exist in ours 
today under the present banking system—— 


Mr. OWEN, Well i 
aN, » We hay é ‘ ry » 
tial way, 1 nit hapa te . e modified that in a very substan 





Mr. KELLOGG. And that that was a most extraordinary 
occasion, the beginning of the present war; and yet the English 
banking act did not permit the expansion that this bank act 
now provides for. 

Mr. OWEN. I wanted to call the attention of the Senator then 
to the further history of this principle of tinance. The German 
people, having observed what took place in 1866 in the imme- 
diate control of that panic by the free issuance of legal-tender 
notes against commercial bills, adopted it as a fixed part of their 
system and authorized the Imperial Bank of Germany to issue 
legal-tender notes against commercial bills without limitation, 
except that there was provision for a penalty of 5 per cent for 
the issuance of those notes—an automatic penalty which went 
to the federal treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Oklahoma will 
allow me, his plan of expansion at least has the merit of being 
much more desirable than the clearing-house certificates to 
which we resorted 10 years ago with very great liberality, thus 
inflating the currency. 

Mr. OWEN. We were compelled to use the clearing-house 
certificates. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, if member banks can resort 
to a central governmental depository, with jurisdiction through- 
out the entire country and accurate supervision of the note 
issue, it seems to me we are on a far less tempting basis, so far 
as overissuance of money is concerned, than we were before. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to the remarkable fact that in violation of 
the laws of the United States in 1907 the bankers of this coun- 
try had the wisdom and the patriotism to issue five hundred 
and odd millions of dollars of clearing-house certificates, of 
cashiers’ checks, of time certificates, and of all sorts of credit 
instruments which served the function of money, and it was all 
retired without the loss of a dollar. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hope the Senator from Michigan did not 
understand my remarks as being in opposition to the present 
Federal banking system, which permits that expansion, and 
which is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not so understand the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was simply e¢alling the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that in addition to the emergency currency, 
as we may eall it, which may issue under this banking sys- 
tem, this act does permit an additional inflation or expansion 
to a very large extent. 

Mr. OWEN. It does; and in my judgment that is the value 
of the system. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; I entirely 
agree with the Senator from Oklahoma. I was making no criti- 
cism of the observations of the Senutor from Minnesota; but, 
following the line suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
banks not only issued these clearing-house certificates without 
authority of law but they lacked the potency of even corporate 
power to do it. The clearing house issued them under mutual 
agreements with one another, and the effect was most salutary. 
If we have now come to the point where, in an emergency, we 
ean confidently turn our eyes to the great national reservoir 
from which we can draw Government money which will be ac- 
ceptable to the people, and deposit commerc'al paper which has 
been recognized as worthy ef credit, we have accomplished very 
much. 

I am going to make this statement, which I have never made 
before: I regret that it is not possible for every banking insti- 
tution in our country under Nantional and under State super- 
vision to come into this system and uphold it and stengthen it 
and in turn rely upon it whenever an emergency arises. 

Mr. OWEN. I am very glad to hear that expression from 
the Senator. I think that where the State laws permit, it really 
would be a patriotic act on the part of the State banks and trust 
companies to enter this system, and enable America to have the 
financial power to move the world. This system can make 
itself, with the cooperation of the State banks and trust com- 
panies, the most powerful financial system on earth. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President-—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is not the vice of the present system in 
this: That while the means of expansion is very simple and 
easy, the means of contraction, when the expension is no longer 
needed, is not so easy? 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that it is subject to a 
tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But it is nof subject to a tax until after 
six months. Is not that correct? 
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Mr. OWEN. Oh, a tax can be imposed on the issuance of 
these Federal reserve notes at any time by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but under the present law and rules 
there is no tax until after six months. 

Mr. OWEN. The Federal Reserve Board can impose a tax 
on the issuance of Federal reserve notes at its will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to just 
how that operates in business. 

I appeal to the Senator for a loan of $200, and in his naturally 
generous disposition he agrees to loan me $200. Now, how will 
he de it? He can loan me $100 out of his own pocket and take 
my note, drawing 8 per cent interest. Then he can take that 
note, drawing 8 per cent interest, and immediately deposit it, 
and secure another $100 on that, and loan me that $100; so 
thet during six months at least, under the present law, he is 
receiving 16 per cent upon the actual dollars—the gold, or what- 
ever he loans me—without any expense to himself; and if I pay 
the note at the end of that time he has received 16 per cent 
upon his investment. Nor does it stop there. By reason of 
that expansion of the currency and the lengthening of your 
method of purchasing you have increased the cost of everything 
that I must purchase by the inflation system. 

It seems to me that in that respect the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Currency Act was an improvement over the present system, 
because the moment that this other $100 which the Senator 
would receive in a Federal reserve note was issued to him that 
moment he would be compelled to pay interest, and if he kept 
it a longer time, a greater interest, and so on, until it did not 
pay him any longer to keep it and loan it to me. 

It seems to me that that is the vice of the present law. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator the existing law con- 
templated several means to prevent an expansion that would be 
unhealthy or beyond what would be the normal requirements of 
our commerce. The first was to tax the reserve notes them- 
selves and fix the rate at which the notes could be loaned to 
the commerce and industries of the country. I will say to the 
Senator the experience of Belgium was that they enjoyed a 
rate of 8 per cent interest for the 50 years preceding the Euro- 
pean war, and in this country of course we paid a very high 
rate of interest. It was hoped here the system, by making cur- 
rency more accessible to the people, would affect the interest 
rate and would reduce the interest rate to our business people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not saying that there are not a great 
many splendid provisions in this law. 

Mr. OWEN. I am only speaking about the question of ex- 
panding this currency. The way in which it can be controlled 
is by taxing the issue itself under the existing law or raising 
the rate, which would, of course, prevent the issuance of these 
notes to the people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the great trouble is that under the 
law you do not tax the issue at all, as I remember, until the 
expiration of six months, 

Mr. OWEN. We have not found any actual need of taxing 
these notes, but you will find in the law itself the language 
which I may be permitted to read to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to have the Senator read it, 
as I may have forgotten it. 

Mr. OWEN (reading)— 

And provided further, That when the gold reserve held against 
Federal reserve notes falls below 40 per cent, the Federal Reserve 
Board shall estab ‘sh a graauated tax of not more than 1 per cent 
per annum upon such deficiency until the reserves fall to 324 per cent, 
and when said reserve falls below 324 per cent, a tax at the rate in- 
creasingly of not less than 14 per cent per annum upon each 23 per 
cent or fraction thereof that such reserve falls below 324 per cent. 
The tax shall be paid by the reserve bank, but the reserve bank shall 
add an amounc equal tv sala tax to the rates of interest and discount 
fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But suppose, Mr. President, the reserves 
do not fall below the 40 per cent, what are the taxes then? 
Then there are no taxes whatever? 

Mr. OWEN. No; there is no tax unless there comes about 
an expansion that will be regarded as unhealthy, and then it 
can be imposed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But let me ask the Senator, is it not a 
fact that since the new system has been put in operation there 
has not been a month when there has not been an inflation of 
the currency? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think so. The Senator from Minne- 
sota called attention to it this morning, and he was quite right 
in saying the amount of these notes was approximately $500,- 
000,000 ; it is $458,874,000; but against that there is $433,089,- 
000 in gold and lawful money held by reserve agents. So there 
is very little expansion. ; ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. The notes themselves can not be held 
against their own issue, I assume. 
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Mr. OWEN. The commercial paper in the }, 
eral reserve banks against that issue was $27.01) \) 
Mr. McCUMBER. And the rest was gold op ¢ 
Mr. OWEN. Gold or lawful money, which jy 

notes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
certificates? 

Mr. OWEN. It includes gold certificates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the existing law, | 

Mr. OWEN. It does. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No gold certificate is eve) 
I do not think the Senator intends by this a), 
clude gold certificates, 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; because the 
tained on them if desired. I think the gold cepifjess, 
to be made lawful money. I think we ought to po 
tender every form of money which we offer to 
put the full credit of the United States behing eye, 
of money we put into the hands of the people. fy joi, 
fact, we do that in effect now, because it is aj eaciy 
vertible into gold, if anyone wants it, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But one trouble the Senator jos py. 
gotten is that suggested by the Senator from Minyesots \ 
issue the gold certificates against the gold, and you tho, 
simply balance, you do not inflate; but immediately you 4 
gold certificates and issue some more paper money 1 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER, To that extent it is inflation 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is wrong. The Senator over. 
looks the fact that the gold certificates pass into the hands « 
the Federal reserve agent and are sequestered snd talkey 
of circulation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the law 
proposes? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. -So that it will be a gold basis. 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And short-time notes only? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would answer the Senator's pro 
sition, as I understand the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota 

Mr. KELLOGG. It does not answer as to the gold certificat 
The gold certificate, of course, takes the place of the gold, but 
under this proposed law the gold may be used as security for 
notes issued and for reserves under the banking «a 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator says it ca 
done. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It can be done. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think the Senator from Minuvesota fol 
lowed me, though perhaps I did not state it clearly. Under 
the existing law the Federal reserve bank is required to have 
40 per cent gold in its own vaults as reserve against every re 
serve note in actual circulation, and in addition 100 per ceut of 
commercial bills. The effect of this amendment is to permit the 
Federal reserve bank to take from its vault gold and deposit it 
with the Federal reserve agent and get the reserve notes baci 
That is all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And it permits expansion to that extent over 
the present law. ee: 

Mr. OWEN. It is rather a substitution in actual circulation” 
the Federal reserve note for a gold certificate or for actual go" 

Mr. KELLOGG. But it does permit inflation over the preset 
law of $250,000,000 or $30,000,000. 1 ee 

Mr. OWEN. It would have the effect of sequestering =" 
000,000, I hope, of actual gold coin and putting in actual om 
culation a like amount of reserve notes. Gold certificates wou 
serve the same purpose and substitute in lieu of that tle ‘se 
amount of Federal reserve notes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just let me finish by making this suse 
tion to the Senator in the shape of a prophecy: Just so lobe ® 
you can turn a note into the bank and receive a [eceral reser’ 
note in lieu thereof without the payment of any interes © 
any penalty for a given length of time, just so lone will wes 
take advantage of that opportunity to get moncy tor nothing 
and loan it for something, and just so long there will be a 
flation of the currency. a 

Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator from North Dakota mn 
ciates the statement he has just made. He talks about pasar 
into the Federal reserve bank a note on whicl le 's Oe 
interest, or some one is paying interest, and getting — a 
against it. Now, he wants to tax the circulation; but ee he 
circuiation is a tax on business—an additional tax se 
would pay as interest on the note—and it would be an a . 
ment to good business methods. No man is going te " 
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into the bank and get circulation for it unless he actually 
« -ireulation. . The whole theory of this system is that the 
note will be paid and the circulation will automatically retire. 
“Mp McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me to answer 
that, if Lhave a note of $100 drawing 6 per cent interest, and I 
an turn that note into a bank and get $100 in cash and imme- 
diately loan that cash out at the same rate of interest, naturally 
that would be my loan business, and I would be making a very 
ood profit. I would not consider that it would be a tax upon 
hysiness if the Government refused to furnish money for me 
for nothing that I could loan out to somebody for 6 or 8 per 
cent. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator from Oklahoma permit me? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should like to suggest to the senior Senator 
from North Dakota that when a member bank rediscounts prom- 
issory notes with a Federal reserve bank, receiving Federal re- 
serye notes therefor, the Federal reserve bank draws the inter- 
est on the note, and the bank that has rediscounted the note 
merely takes the currency and loans it again if it can. So it 
draws its interest then on the currency and the Federal reserve 
bank draws the interest on the note. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator, even under 
that statement, if you turn in a note drawing 5 per cent interest 
or 4 per cent interest or this certificate money which bears less 
than that, and out in the country convert that in money which 
you may loan out at 10 per cent interest, you are ahead quite 
a little in the transaction. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But you are only ahead the difference be- 
tween what the discount rate is and what you are able to loan 
the money at—not the whole amount of the interest. 

Mr. OWEN. There are some minor changes I would like to 
suggest myself, and I would be glad if attention would be 
given to them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Before we go to that I should like to say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that there has, been a large 
decrease in the amount of national bank notes retired under 
the provisions of the Federal reserve act. There are only $700,- 
000,000 now in existence. 

Mr. OWEN. It is the intention to retire all the national 
bank notes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 3, in lines 7 and 8, I move to strike out 
the words “in accordance with such rules and regulations,” 
and in line 2, after the words “ Federal Reserve Board,” to in- 
sert “under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe.” 

This amendment is made in order to indicate more clearly 
that the rules and regulations referred to apply to the applica- 
tion for stock in the Federal reserve banks and are not in- 
tended to give the board the right to make future regulations 
applicable solely to State member banks which might further 
= their power as member banks after they have entered 
the system. 

That is an amendment suggested by the State banks. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 5, in lines 4, 5, and 6, I move to strike 
out “in the same Manner and at the same rate that national 
banks are assessed for such expenses.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to enable the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Federal reserve banks to make examina- 
tions of State member banks either separately or in conjunc- 
tion with the examiners of the State or of the clearing houses, 
of Which the State banks may be members, without making 
the full charge based on the amount of the assets or resources 
of the bank examined as is required in the case of national 
banks. It is intended solely to charge the State banks the 
actual cost of examination and uo more. 

The amendment to the amenément was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 5, line 23, I move to strike out the 
word “ten” and insert “ twenty-five,” so as to read: 
am - Iederal reserve bank shall, except under express authority 

he Federal Reserve Board, cancel within the same calendar year 
more than 25 per cent of its capital stock for the purpose of effecting 
voluntary withdrawals during that year. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 7, line 15, after the words “ actually 
existing value,” I move to insert the words “and the discount 
of commercial or -business paper actually owned by the person 
hegotiating the same,” 

This insertion is made solely for the purpose of making this 
definition of borrowed money analogous to that contained in 
Section 5208 of the Revised Statutes relating to national banks. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
ean OWEN, On page 11, line 2, after the word “accep- 
to oe I move to strike out the word “ rediscounted” and 

fsert in its place the word “ acquired.” 
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I should like to put in the Recorp an explanation of this 
proposed amendment. 

When section 13 of the Federal reserve act was amended 
last September so as to authorize Federal reserve banks to 
make advances to their member banks for periods not exceeding 
15 days on their promissory notes, secured by eligible com- 
mercial paper or bonds or notes of the United States, it was 
taken for granted that such member bank notes so secured 
would be eligible as collateral for Federal reserve notes. It is 
probable, however, that the word “rediscounted” in line 2, of 
page 11, is not sufficiently broad to include a member bank’s 
note given to a Federal reserve bank for a direct advance as 
authorized by section 13. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
word “rediscounted” be changed to “acquired” so as to 
eliminate the possibility of any doubt on this question. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. The committee have no further amendments to 
offer, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understood the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. HArpwick] had an amendment. I have a similar amend- 
ment, but I will let him offer his. I send to the desk the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Georgia. I 
wish to state to the chairman of the committee that this is 
practically the same amendment which I offered during the 
last session. It has reference to exchange. I trust the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma will not ask to have the bill disposed of 
until the Senator from Georgia can be heard. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 7, at the end of section 3, 
insert: 

That the the first paragraph of section 13 be further amended by 
inserting at the end of section 3 of S. 1976 an additional proviso, as 
follows: 

“ Provided further, That nothing in this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember bank 
from making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 
or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts presented 
at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts and 
remission therefor, by exchange or otherwise.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota for his courtesy. The amendment I will propose 
now, if I may he permitted to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the junior Senator from Georgia to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Before we proceed to discuss the amend- 
ment I desire a quorum of the Senate present. I am going to 
ask for a vote as soon as we can get it, and I want Senators to 
hear the reasons why the amendment is offered. I make the 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst 
Bankhead Gronna 
Borah Harding 
Brady Hardwick Nelson 
Brandegee Hollis Overman 
Husting Owen 
Johnson, Cal. VPage 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. 
Cummins Kellogg 
Curtis Kirby 
Fernald La Follette Pomerene 
France Lewis Shafroth 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Utah [{Mr. KING] is necessarily absent on 
official business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have been directed to announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the Senate. ’ 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is absent from the Senate on official 
business. 

Mr. LEWIS. Permit me to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. SmirH], the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworru], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Kenprick], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], who are engaged on official business in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Rospinson] on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 

| Hare, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Suietps, and Mr. Steriixa answered to 
' their names when called. 


Gerry McCumber 
McKellar 
McLean 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Mich. 
Thomas 
‘Thompson 
Townsend 
Vardaman 
Weeks 
Williams 


Calder 
Chamberlain 
Phelan 
Pittman 
Poindexter 


point of no quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am sorry to have called 
Senators who were busy from their various tasks outside of the 
Senate, but the object in doing so was to bring the attention 
of Senators who were absent not to a speech but to an amend- 
ment of some importance, which I desire to present briefly, 
giving, as briefly, as succinctly, and as compactly as possible, 
the reasons for the amendment. I propose to amend the bill 
by adding, on page 9, at the end of line 7, the following: 


—— 


Provided further, That the first paragraph of section 13 be amended 
by inserting an additional proviso, as follows: 

“ Provided further, That nothing in this or any other section of 
this act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember 
bank from making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts 
presented at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and 
drafts and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise.” 

Mr. President, the amendment I have suggested is a proposi- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association. I present it at 
their request, because my judgment approves it and because my 
experience tells me that there is no other way in which we can 
more materially strengthen the Federal banking system and 
to make it extend and ramify throughout this country. 

The proposition, as Senators can see, is one to allow these 
banks to charge a very small exchange on the checks and drafts 
which they collect. I have some arguments which I wish to 
present, compiled by the committee of 25 who were appointed 
by the American Bankers’ Association, in advocacy of this 
proposition. I desire to present them te the Senate, and I 
believe they will be persuasive. 

First. This amendment, if adopted, will be the meang of 
bringing hundreds of State banks and trust comipanies into the 
Federal Reserve System. 

On that point I want to say that to my certain knowledge 
and in my own experience, for I live in one of the smaller 
towns of a great agricultural State, the smaller banks are not 
very willing to embrace this system, and even when they do 
embrace it they are not very anxious or even willing to remain 
in it wnless they are allowed some exchange charges for collec- 
tion. Their capital, Mr. President, is small; their overhead 
charges are large, relatively speaking. They have always to 
some extent relied on deriving some revenue from this source. 

In the town in which I live, of possibly 3,000 population—a 
rich town of its size, surrounded by a very rich and presperous 
agricultural community—there are something like four or five 
banks—smaill ones, most of them—and two of these banks are 
national banks. Within the last few days one of those banks—I 
think largely on account of this matter—has withdrawn from 
the system, and the president of the other told. me during my 
recent visit home that he, too, would have to withdraw unless 
something of this sort were done. So much for that. 

Second. This amendment would sweep aside the bitter antago- 
nism that is entertained by mere than 50 per cent of the banks 
and trust companies of America, because of the methods of coer- 
cion that have been used in the effort to force small banks to 
enter the collection system and to render a substantial service 
entailing labor, risk, and expense without the right of any com- 
pensation whatsoever. One of such methods is that of sending 
checks through the express companies for collection. It is not 
unusual for a country bank, carrying in its vaults in actual eash 
not to exceed $6,000, to receive for payment by remittance 
through the mail in a single day checks aggregating $10,000. It 
is customary to pay these checks by draft upon a balance in some 
central city, created there through direct eredit arrangements, 
discounting of bills, shifting of credit or accumulation of avail- 
able exchange, all of which is done at an expense to the small 
bank. The Federal reserve bank of New York, aware of these 
facts, inaugurated on April 2, 1917, the scheme of sending through 
the express companies for collection checks upon all State banks 
and trust companies in the State of New York who would not 
agree to the arbitrary demand that they remit to the Federal 
reserve bank at par regardless of the expense and labor that 
might be imposed upon such State banks and trust companies. 
The pewer of this club is because of the injuries and dangers 
that are possible to the small banks against which it is being 
wielded. It is designed to injure these small institutions and has 
in it the possibilities of even causing them to close their doors. 
Where is there a bank that can receive deposits day in and day 
out, 90 per cent of which are made up of checks and like credits, 
and at the same time pay all demands in lawful money? It 
can ont be done. The Federal reserve banks hold that in pre- 
senting checks through the express companies they are admitting 
that checks are payable at the counters of banks upon which 
drawn, but the people who draw the checks and send them to dis- 
tant points do not want the funds paid over the counters.. Tf 
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the funds were paid over the counter, the drawers , 
find some agency to transport the funds to the dix; 
where their debts are to be paid. What the people \ 
have their indebtedness at the distant points liquidat 
furnishing the facilities for liquidating such jndelt,. 

sented by checks banks are rendering a valuable servic. 
labor and expense, and for which they should receive », 

Third. The amendment will open the way to fro, 
eration among banks that is so essential at this tiny: j) 
marshal the resources of not only the Federal reserve }). ))), 
their members, but the nonmember banks, trust coms ))jc- 
individuals throughout the land as well, so as to | 
available for the protection of the commerce, indy.) 
the credit of America during the crisis she is now facipe * 

Fourth, The purchase and sale of exchange is 4 Jes; 
function of banking, and when the resources of banks .) 
in an indirect way to perferm the service usually , 
through the purchase or creation and sale of exc, 
banks are entitled, under all laws of fairness and «© \ 
ceive compensation therefor. The right to demand and po, 
pay for his labor is guaranteed to every citizen by tly 
tion of the United States. 

Pifth. The debtor and creditor are the parties bene({it: 
an exchange transaction; that is, the buyer and xs ar 
principal beneficiaries from a transaction involving {\\ 
goods. Thesale creates a debt, for which a check is vive 
expense of liquidating the debt through the means o chi 
or otherwise is a matter resting between the buyer and s 
and should be borne by the buyer or seller as they may asp 
between themselves. It should not be shifted to a third party 
either by law or by ruling. The Federal reserve collection } 
by its operations shifts the expense to the smal! bank. 

Sixth. There is no means of creating without expense cr 
balances through which to liquidate checks, and there peyve: 
be any such means so long as time and distance remain. 

Seventh. The public should be given the best possible ser 
at the least possible expense. Hxchange should be regulated 
but not eliminated. As a matter of right and principle, a ba 
right to charge the beneficiaries an amount to make goo 
service and expense should not be denied. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KIRBY... I should like to ask the Senator this ques 
A man has his deposit in a bank which pays him ho inion 
whatever on it; it gets his money and hands it back to | 
when he wants it... Why. should not that bank hand out tl 
money in payment of his check at any time or anywhere without 
any expense:to him? The bank has the benefit of his ioney a! 
the time; and why is it not for his benefit that his check shou 
be paid without expense and be paid anywhere in tli 
when he wants it paid? Ought not the bank be required t 
that. much by reason of having the use of the depositors money: 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator has raised a qi 
tion that is entirely argumentative. That is one view of Ue 
matter. There is an answer which suggests itself to my Mine 
that I will give to the Senator. It seems to me that ie ina 
who draws the check does not pay the exchange. Tlie « xpens 
is usually borne by the other man, the man who gets the cu 
So I do not think the Senator's question fits what happens. | 
other words, if the man who drew the check had to pay ‘sc 
exchange, I think that perhaps what the Senator suggests Wish 
be true. , 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator roe 
nize also that of the checks that are received by a bank mie 
tenths, or even more than that, are simply transfers of creul 
upon the depositor’s own account? 

Mr. HARDWICK.. Sometimes; not always. 2 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, is it not a fact that when you selec 
to a bank checks to be credited to your own account then : 
no transfer of cash, except perhaps in one case out of the * 
not that an element? sa 
Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if you send a check on — 
community it might be different, although they do vai oe 
parily charge in such case. If you have a general accoule 
do net charge you exchange. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As a matter of fact, they oe 
also of the four or five days that are consumed in tle transmis: 
sion of it from the one and the return of the check ag bet 
bank on which it is drawn; and it seems to me thal is 
compensation than the one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield’ 

Mr. HARDWICK: Hf the Senator will allow me. 
like to finish reading this brief, and then I shall be 
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yield to him or to any other Senator. I can not very well 
“nswer such questions as that while my mind is on the argu- 
ment presented by this bankers’ committee. I will undertake 
to answer any question I can when I finish the brief of this 
committee, although I admit I am not an expert on this ques- 
a eighth. There are 750,000,000 so-called country checks circu- 
lated annually. These aggregate $30,000,000,000. The exchange 
charge thereon, including handling cost, averaged during the 
year prior to the inauguration of the Federal reserve collection 
plan $1 per $1,000, or $30,000,000. 

Ninth. The operations of the free collection system is not es- 
sential to the accomplishment of the fundamental purposes con- 
templated by the Federal reserve act. In the present form it 
is a serious hindrance to development of the more important 
features of the Federal Reserve System. 

Tenth. The Federal reserve banks, by fixing a service charge 
ranging from 1 to 14 cents per check to cover the cost of han- 
dling within their own offices, have recognized the fact that 
there is considerable expense involved. There are at least two 
other banks engaged in the liquidation of every check. Then 
if the cost of physical handling within the one institution, which 
is presumed to have the most modern equipment, efficient and 
up-to-date methods, is from 1 to 14 cents per check, it is but fair 
to assume there is a like expense within each of the other two 
banks through which the checks pass. The Federal reserve 
banks may become a means of reducing the expense, but they 
can not eliminate time and distance. So long as those factors 
remain there will be considerable expense attached to liquidat- 
ing checks and drafts. 

Eleventh. Gov. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, said, 
in a public address some months ago, “ Section 16 shrinks into 
insignificance as compared to the underlying principles of the 
Federal reserve act.” 

Vice Gov. Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, in a recent 
address, indicated that checks are not a circulating currency 
because they are driven back home by law and custom over the 
most expeditious route, 

Twelfth. Some of the Federal reserve banks pay express com- 
panies $2 per thousand dollars for collecting checks and drafts, 
but decline to pay a bank for a like service on the ground that 
the law and rulings of the Federal Reserve Board will not per- 
mit them to pay a bank for such service. Is a law fair that may 
be so interpreted? Why is not a bank entitled to consideration 
equally as favorable as that given to express companies? The 
charges made by the express companies are approved by a gov- 
ernmental body, namely, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Thirteenth. The Federal reserve collection system is now hand- 
ling less than 10 per cent of the total of the so-called country 
checks. The par lists of the Federal reserve banks according to 
the report of the Federal Reserve Board showed a net loss of 79 
banks during the month ending March 15, 1917. Also indicated 
a net loss of 44 State banks and trust companies from the lists 
during the month prior—banks generally seek the most satisfac- 
tory channels through which to collect checks and drafts. 
Those interested in favoring the development of the Federal 
reserve collection system have proclaimed it a success, giving 
as argument the idea that more than 8,000 nonmember banks 
are in the system of their own volition and are happy because 
of its operations. To verify the accuracy of this position a 
letter was addressed to five banks in each State whose names 
appear upon the par lists of the Federal reserve banks; these 
letters brought immediate responses from 156 banks. Of this 
humber 81 reported that they had no option in the matter. 
Their items were being presented through some member na- 
tional bank, through the express companies or some other agent. 
Seventy-five only report that their items were being sent direct 
to them by the Federal reserve banks, and, of that number, 36 
sald that they had been coerced into making the arrangements 
and were strong in their denunciation of the plan. Seventeen 
Stated they had remitted at par before the Federal reserve 
plan was inaugurated, and it therefore made no difference in 
their arrangements ; 22 banks out of the 156 went into the plan 
Voluntarily and were satisfied with its operations. In other 
Words, a possible 2,000 banks out of the 8,000 nonmembers whose 
Hales appear upon the par lists of the Federal reserve banks 
ire in sympathy with the present plan. 

; Fourteenth, Replies to a questionnaire sent to every bank in 
—_ ica indicated that 76.6 per cent of the banks are opposed to 
th ag Federal reserve collection plan, and at the same time 
» se banks made offer of their earnest cooperation in the de- 
ee of a plan: (a) Based upon fairness and equity; (b) 
bu sae would free them from unwarranted and unnecessary 
= ‘ens; and (¢) which would give the public the most efficient 
‘vice upon the most economical lines. 


Fifteenth. Before the inauguration of the present plan banks 
were not restricted in the matter of exchange charges, yet only 
15 per cent of the total number of banks in America charged 
above 10 cents per hundred dollars. If this amendment is passed 
exorbitant charges will be eliminated, exchange will range from 
par to 10 cents per hundred dollars and will be governed as it 
should be by the flow of business to and from the different sec- 
tions of the country and the other natural elements. 

Sixteenth. Merchants, jobbers, manufacturers, and other busi- 
ness people do not want to transact business without profit. 
Banks should at least be permitted to cover their expense in 
rendering service to the public. 

Seventeenth. Adequate and proper laws are essential, they 
must be just and fair in order to get the whole-hearted cooper- 
ation that is necessary to strengthen the banking system to a 
degree that will enable it to meet the unusual conditions that 
are certain to arise. By close cooperation of all the banks 
America will be enabled to maintain the enviable position that 
she has acquired among the financial powers of the world. 

Mr. President, that, in substance, is the brief submitted by 
the committee of 25 of the American Bankers’ Association. 

I want to say in a general way, as briefly as possible, that this 
question has been, as I was informed, thoroughly thrashed out 
before the American Bankers’ Association, an association made 
up of big banks and little banks, city banks and country banks, 
and there the amendment that <= have offered was the compromise 
plan that practically all of them agreed upon, if my information 
is correct, and a committee of 25 were appointed to draft the 
proposition. They drafted the amendment that I have offered. 
The secretary of the association brought it to me knowing that 
I was in sympathy with this proposition, because of my knowl- 
edge of the situation in the rural sections of our own part of 
the country; and I offered it. These are the arguments—the 
brief, you might say—that he presented to me in support of 
the plan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice that the Senator, in his amendment, 
provides for a collection fee of not exceeding 10 cents on the 
hundred dollars. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are not the cost of collecting a large check 
and the cost of collecting a small check precisely the same? 
Why fix it upon the basis of the size of the check? Would it not 
be better to have a reasonable charge fixed for each check? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am compelled to confess to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I am not a banking expert. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I am not, either. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Most of my operations in the banking 
business have been on the opposite side of the counter from the 
expert; but I think this, if the Senator pleases: There always 
has to be some yardstick, some standard. This service is 
charged for, for two reasons: First, the bank renders some 
service, performs some labor, and is put to some expense because 
of the service to the parties that are transferring money. Natu- 
rally, you are serving a man more if you transfer $10,000 for him 
than you are if you transfer 10 cents for him; so that every- 
where, in every civilized country, exchange has always been 
based to some extent, if not entirely, on the amount ‘nvolved. 
That is my information, in a general way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, it is a different thing 
where you buy exchange. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I mean exchange charges. It has 
always been true. It was true under the old national banking 
law. It is true under every State banking law. It is true as far 
as there is a system of charging exchange on collections to-day in 
this country. It is based on the amount of money involved in 
each transaction. Now, the 10 cents a hundred. is, I think, con- 
siderably smaller than it was before this change was made by 
the Federal Reserve Board. It used to be 25 cents, some Senator 
upon this side says. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has been reduced. 

Mr. HARDWICK. These bankers, the city bankers and the 
country bankers, have thrashed it all out. I think seme of the 
city bankers prefer this plan of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just stated that this 
was a report or an argument presented by a committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 

Mr. HARDWICK, Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. At the beginning of the Senator's state- 
ment, if I understood him correctly, he stated that it was the 
argument presented by a committee of national bankers. Was 
that correct? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Well, the American Bankers’ Association 
is what I meant. I do not know to what extent their membership 
is made up of national bankers or outside bankers. 

Mr. POMERENE, I want it understood whether this is the 
view taken by the national banks alone, or whether this com- 
mittee represents all the bankers of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it represents the entire banking 
interests of the country. I think any banker, whether he is a 
State banker or a Federal banker, or owns and operates a trust 
company, is eligible for membership in this bankers’ associa- 
tion. Anyhow, at the last annual meeting of that great body this 
question was taken up and thrashed out, and a committee of 25 
was. finally appointed to solve it; and they finally solved it as 
far as they could solve it, as far as their own collective judg- 
ment went, by saying that this compromise was the best thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am in sympathy with what the Senator 
is saying, but I should like to ask him if he dees not think it 
would be well to preseribe a limit. For instance, if the check 
was quite large. the collection charge on this basis would be a 
considerable amount. Ought there not to be a limit upon the 
cost of collecting any check? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would not object to that—say, a limit 
of $20, or something like that; whatever the Senator thinks. 
If they handle a $10,000 check, they ought to have more than 
if they handie a $10 check. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I should think that while that may be true, 
there ought to be some limit upen the amount of the charge. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator pleases, while I do not 
think it is best to have such an amendment, on the whole, I 
would not resist it. This thing has been worked out by the 
experts in this business. I do not know the details of the mat- 
ter. They have appointed a committee, which has worked for 
months on this subject, and they say this is the correct solution 
of it. Now, if we are going to do it at all, I reckon we had 
better do it in a businesslike way and not make any mistakes. 
I think, without a doubt, we ought to do it; and I think we 
ought to do it in the interest of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System itself, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘The Senator fixes a maximum limit of 10 
cents per hundred as the authorized charge; and he also stated 
awhile ago that that was considerably less than the usual 
charge. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator state what has been the 
average charge for the collection of checks? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I must say that I can not, of my own 
knowledge. Some Senator in this neighborhood said 25 cents a 
hundred. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that it has varied very materially 
in different sections of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; it varies very much, I know. 

Mr. POMERENE. And I think the charge in the Southern 
States has been very much larger. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In the South and the West the charges 
have been heavier than they are in New England or in the 
Fast. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think it is about 25 cents on the hundred dollars. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In the South, I think, maybe that is about 
right. d 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is the custom down in the neck of 
the moral vineyard from which I come. 

Mr. PAGE, Mr. President—— - 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator from Vermont. I 
ought to have yielded to him before. 

Mr. PAGE. I know that in the East, and, I believe, in the 
more densely populated centers of the South and the West, 
there is no such charge as one-fourth of 1 per cent. The 
charge made by the eastern bankers, as a rule, is one-tenth of 
1 per cent on the ordinary transactions; but on sums of several 
thousand dollars the charge is usually about one-twentieth of 1 
per cent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, 10 cents on the hundred is one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, this figure is about the 
charge in the East and in the larger cities elsewhere. 


Mr. PAGE. That is about right for the great }) 


business done. Now, the Senator from Tennessee [\{; \; — 
LAR] asked why the charges should not be uniform. =r 


bear in mind that every bank that has a large numb. 
checks to handle has to keep a force of clerks to do | 
A check of $5 takes the same time and the same book He 
the one of $5,000. sey 

Mr. McKELLAR. I quite agree with the Senator oy ; 
The only question was, What would be a reasonable sy), 
charge for the service rendered in collecting the check \y,) 
seems to me that it would be practically the same in j)\o poe 
of a large check as it would with a small one. 

Mr. PAGE. The facts are that, if the check is very |ayeo it 
frequently happens that the actual currency must be sot from 
the home bank to the central bank upon which the a 
drawn, and the cost of that transmission of currency jay jo « 
dollar per thousand. From many States it is usually not jocc 
than $1, and in many remote sections a dollar and a half oy two 
dollars a thousand. This expense must always be jncurred 
wherever the balances one way or the other are large enoygh 
so that the transmission of currency either one way or tho 
other is essential. 

The point about this whole matter is this—that the litte 
banks scattered through the country have got to have something 
out of which to pay these expenses. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. 

Mr. PAGE. You ean not establish a little bank in « Jitte 
town and pay the stockholders a fair remuneration if you can 
net get something for velvet—something for profit somewhere. 


check is 


] 
IPSS 


The ordinary bank in a country village starts with a capital of 
fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, and the expenses of rup- 
ning that bank are 1 to 2 and sometimes 3 per cent on the capital 
stock. The bank that does this collection business has got to 
carry a good-sized balance in some central or city bank. | 


think the ordinary bank in the country which has $100,005 
eapital will carry nearly er quite $10,000 as a city balance. and 
oftentimes much more. Qn this balance the bank gets only 2 
or 24 per cent. If it is with a trust company, the bank may gei 3 
per cent; but the average national bank usually carries 
its account with another national bank on which is paid 2 to 
23 per cent. Some banks will not pay anything on balances but, 
as a rule, they now pay 2 to 24 per cent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me a minute, 
I want to say just one or two more sentences ; and then I should 
like to have the Senator from Vermont take the floor in his own 
right, because I am anxious to hear him on this proposition. 

Mr. PAGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon for taking so iu 
time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want to keep the floor. I want 
the Senator to take it. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield the floor to the Senator 
from Vermont or any other Senator who cares to take if: hut 
I want to say that it seems to me that if your national banking 
system is to be strong, virile, powerful, and able to inect aii the 
demands that the country may put upon it, especially in times 
like these, it must not stop at the great cities; it must not end 
with the populous centers of trade and commerce; }ut if must 
reach out into the rural sections and into the smal! towns «ni 
into the great agricultural, mining, and producing commun: 
ties of this Republic. everywhere where the people sre torins 


and producing and making money ; and the banks of this count'y 
ought to be unified if it is possible to accomplish it. 1 think 
this is too small and too trifling a matter about which fo run the 


risk of keeping thousands of the country banks out of [lis s}= 


tem, or of driving out many more of them in these smal! towts 


out of the system, if they happen to be in it already. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expires, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished businc-s, which 
will be stated. > 
The Secretary. A bill (8. 2) to punish acts of interterene 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the forest com 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, anc better - 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for ou" 
purposes. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask {!) Senate 
from North Carolina if he will not consent to lay | aa. 
aside temporarily until we dispose of the Federal reser\« bill: 
Mr. OVERMAN. How long will that bill take? 
Mr. OWEN. I should say it will take only 30 minus. 
Mr, OVERMAN. Is this amendment the only questo! | 
volved? _ ; iat 
Mr. OWEN. This is the only question that is left. se '"" 
I know. ial cial 
Mr. HARDWICK. So far as I know, it is. 1 lave ~ 
nearly all I want to say about it. 
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yr, OVERMAN. Well, Mr. President, I ask that the un- 
enizhod business may be temporarily laid aside. — 

‘he VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to laying 

ide the unfinished business for 30 minutes and proceeding 
“) the consideration of the Federal reserve bill? 

‘ir. GRONNA. I shall object to any specific time. I shall 
not object to laying the unfinished business aside. 

“Vr. OVERMAN. I did not mention any specific time. 

Vir, SHAFROTH. The Senator from North Carolina did not 
mit the time. 

"ae WWERMAN, I will agree that the unfinished business 
ij) be laid temporarily aside, and if the pending bill takes 
ore than an hour I shall call it up. 

“Vp. HARDWICK. Mr. President, so that other Senators 
may have time, I will now conclude. I do think that while the 
oument is made that this is a mere transfer of the bank 
hglonces, and no actual expense is involved, and that conten- 
“oy will be made on this floor, if we want to make this a great 
ational system, strong and powerful, and let it reach out in 
‘he country to the small banks that have not large capital and 
must meet their overhead charges, we had better be a little 
liberal and had better let this compromise on this question be 
made. I hope the amendment I have offered may prevail. 

Mr. PAGE, Mr. President, I wish to say very briefly that, as 
a mewber of the Committee on Banking and Currency, I have 
tried to see in this new banking system a benefit to the banks 
of the country at large. It is a system which the State banks 
ought to consider in a very broad-gauged way, for I believe 
that in ease of a panie they are going to receive indirectly large 
penefits from the system, even though they do not belong to it, 
and so believing I have tried to look favorably upon its pro- 
VISIONS, 

But when the bill was before our committee I took pains to 
write to every one of our State banks in Vermont, placing it be- 
fore them in a favorable light and asking if they could not 
utilize the proposals of the Federal Reserve Board, which, it 
seemed to me, had been made with the idea of being generous 
io State banks. I said to them that the only cost of collecting 
their checks under this proposed bill was a small deposit of 
ioney to cover the loss of interest while the checks were in 
iransit in the proeess of collection. Nearly every one of them 
has replied, and the great majority of them have said that they 
were slready receiving better terms through their correspond- 
ent banks In New York and Boston. The banks in New York 
and Boston no doubt avail themselves of the advantages that 
‘hey have by reason of being members of the Federal Reserve 
system, but be that as it may, the country banks who carry fair 
balances with their New York and Boston correspondent banks 
cet all the advantages offered them by the Federal reserve 
banks, and in addition get from 2 to 24 per cent interest on their 
(leposits, while in the Federal reserve banks they receive noth- 
ing on their deposits. 

_ I wish it were possible to have this system broadened so that 
it would take in every State bank. The State banks in case of 
i panic are going to benefit from it, although in an experience 
‘auing back to 1874, and I have been in banking all that time, I 
‘ave hever seen the time when a country bank carrying a fair 
balance with its ¢ity correspondént bank has not been taken 
care of through every panic, In the panics of 1893 and 1907 
there Were times when we could not get actual currency with- 
out paying a little premium for it, but as far as all practical 
business purposes were concerned, our city correspondent banks 
took care of all our requirements, and to-day our correspondent 
bee banks say to us, “Stay with us and you need have no fear 
inten ee be taken care of in the future as you have been 
“a > past. 

ean being the case, some inducement must be held out to the 
Fade anks or they are not going to voluntarily embrace this 
a eral system, as I had hoped they might, for the general 
? ee of the country, it seems to me, weuld be subserved 
Sea induce the State banks to enter th» Federal Reserve 
cue) ARDAMAN. Mr. President, this question has been dis- 
I ene considerable length among the people of Mississippi. 
reaiiea be great many letters and telegrams regarding it. I 
et ths = force of the suggestion made by the interrogatory 
dain Guna from Arkansas [Mr. Kmsy] to the Senator 

My a os ee. Harpwick]. 
of the b : of this amendment is not entirely in the interest 

anks. I realize that while the banks are institutions 





eS ic 

ate in the interests of the stockholders, they are con- 

Ment, ‘Tyutke the largest possible dividends upon the invest- 

enterpri ‘ere is nothing altruistic, in other words, in the 
prise, and we all are bound to admit that it is a very 





convenient plan to have in a community a great many of the 
small banks that are organized by small contributions from 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, and farmers of the community 
for the convenience of the community. I do not think it is 
prudent to enact laws which will prevent those enterprises from 
being profitable. None of them make a very large dividend or 
interest on the investment. 

I had a letter a day or two ago in which the cashier of a 
bank wrote me that the profits of his little bank were in the 
exchange; that the interest on the loans just about paid the 
clerical force. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask the Senator if that letter was from 
Mount Holly? Is there such a town in Mississippi? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not know of it. There is a Holly 
Springs, but I have no recollection of any letter from a banker 
at Holly Springs. However, I have a number of letters from 
every portion of the State, and I really think it is in the inter- 
est of the mass of the people to give the banks this very limited 
income which would be derived from charging exchange. 

For that reason I shall vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this matter has been considered 
by the House committee and by the Senate committee and by 
the Federal Reserve Board, and they all have determined against 
it as inexpedient for the system. I wish to remind the Senate 
that when the Federal reserve act was first drawn the question 
was at that time discussed most fully and completely, and this 
provision was put in the Federal reserve act: 

Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit at par from 
member banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and drafts drawn 
upon any of its depositors, and when remitted by a Federal reserve bank, 
checks and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other Federal reserve 
bank or member bank upon funds to the credit of said depositor in said 
reserve bank or member bank. 

In other words, those who remitted to the Federal reserve bank 
a bunch of checks got immediate credit for that against the other 
member banks of the system. There is an average of somewhere 
about 600 banks to each of the Federal reserve banks. We will 
say that there are 300 banks on this side having a lot of checks 


sent in and 300 banks on the other side having a lot of checks 


sent in. They all come to a common table, and every member 
bank sending in these checks gets credit at par. It is only fair 
that the member banks upon whom these checks are drawn 
should be debited at par. That wipes out the transaction. It is 
a mere matter of bookkeeping. It costs something less than a 
cent apiece for these checks to make the entries. It does not do 
any harm whatever to the member bank. The member bank 
gets credit for everything it sends to the reserve bank. 

The trouble is that under the old system the member banks 
were induced to send their checks to banks in reserve cities and 
the reserve cities would give them immediate credit for the 
checks sent in, and then would act as a collecting agency. It 
would send out all over the country and collect the checks at 
considerable expense, and then when it came,.to remitting the 
amount on the checks some of the banks at that time would 
charge for the remittance. But we considered the question of 
a bank selling exchange or rendering service to anybody by this 
language put into the original Federal reserve act: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting a memer 
bank from charging its actual expense incurred in collecting and remit- 
ting funds, or for exchange sold to its patrona, 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it intended to include the expense of clerk 
hire? I understand that some of these banks handle many thou- 
sands of checks, and it must necessarily, as stated by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. PAcE], amount to keeping a record of them, 
and that requires a clerical force. 

Mr. OWEN. Of course they enter on their own books the 
checks drawn on their own bank. When a Federal reserve bank 
sends a bunch of checks back there they debit the individual 
who has an account with them and make an entry. That gives 
an account of their deposits ; that is, when the checks are sent in. 
They would do that under any system. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that in many cases it has been 
the practice of the banks not to charge for collections for regular 
customers. 

Mr. OWEN. There is a considerable variety of ways in which 
they deal with them. 

Mr. CURTIS. If they take checks from people who are not 
their customers, why should they not be permitted to charge? 

Mr. OWEN. They have a perfect right to do it, and they can 
do it under the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the Federal reserve act I understand 
they can only charge the actual expense, which would: be, 2¢- 
cording to the statement of the Senator from Vermont a minute 
ago, the postage. 
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Mr. OWEN. No; if you send a check to a member bank and 
ask them to give New York exchange, they may charge you 
whatever is right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will yield, that is true 
about central exchange, using that term, of banks, but it is not 
true about the ordinary checks that are sent. That language 
does not cover them. 

Mr. OWEN. Checks for collection? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly, checks for collection; 
language does not authorize them to do that. 
construed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. OWEN. The only provision in the old act is just that 
which I read. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I am trying to get a construction of 
it, so that there can be no possible dispute between the Senator 
and myself. The practice and method is to exchange these 
checks, and exchange under that language is not allowed. 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose of the act was to collect the 
checks at par which went through the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly, and 

Mr. OWEN. That was intended as a means of serving the 
depositors after having deposited with a member bank, so that 
the check would be worth its face value in paying his bills. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But, Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Just a minute, please. When I send my check 
to New York to pay my bills where I owe a thousand dollars 
I ought to have my check pay that thousand dollars. The sug- 
gestion has been made that you can put it on the man who 
receives the check, who is willing to take something less in 
order to get the bill paid. I do not want to pay my bills in that 
way. The American people do not want to pay their bills in 
that way. They want to pay dollar for dollar what they owe. 

Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not true that the country banks believe this 
new proposal will have the effect of largely transferring the 
burden of collections from the shoulders of the city to the little 
country banks? Under the old system the large city houses 
like Marshall Field & Co., who take a thousand and one checks 
every day, have been obliged to pay, either by way of deposits 
with their bankers or otherwise, a very small fraction of 1 per 
cent for collecting those checks. We are now proposing to 
transfer that burden from the city merchant, who can afford to 
pay it, to the little country bank, which can not. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say in answer to the suggestion of the 
Senator that I do not blame the country banks for wanting to 
levy upon the checks which pass through their hands a tax on 
the proposal of transferring credits, but by the Federal Reserve 
System we have provided a plan which does not cost them any- 
thing. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that it does indirectly cost them something, because the little 
country bank which makes a few hundred dollars a year out of 
these collections fs under your proposal obliged to forego this 
little source of revenue. 

Mr. OWEN. The bank can, if it pleases, send its check to the 
correspondent in the city and not send it to the reserve bank. 
They do not have to send it to the reserve bank, but if they do 
send it to the reserve bank this system has been based upon 
parring the check so that the credit and debit are given at the 
table by the Federal reserve bank. In that way there is the 
least possible cost, only requiring book entry, in disposing of 
the matter. 

Mr. PAGE. Technically what the Senator says is true, but, 
on the other hand, and we can not argue around the fact, it in 
effect transfers a burden which has been heretofore borne by 
Marshall Field & Co. and other large city concerns, who can 
afford to pay, to the little banks in the country, which ought 
not to be called upon to forego this little stipend which they so 
richly earn. You deprive them of a legitimate fee, which they 
must have if small country banks are to live. 

Mr. OWEN. In so far as checks of business men of the 
country pass through the reserve bank they are parred, but 
if the bank wants to change the Federal reserve act and pre- 
vent the remitting of checks in this country and go back to the 
old system of levying tribute that is not merited and where 
service is not rendered, then it will have to be done by re- 
pealing that provision in the reserve act and amending it as 
proposed by the American bankers’ amendment, I do not blame 
them for desiring to tax the business of the country in that 
way, but when they do not render service they have no right 
to tax the business of the country. The business men of this 
country are entitled to have, their checks parred at the face 
value. When I send my check, whether it be $10 or $10,000, 
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to pay my bills I am entitled to my full credit for it; I am en- 
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titled to have every dollar of it. paid and not have a « 
off of it for the accommodation of a bank that ren 
service. 

Mr. PAGE. The banks, the Senator says, render y, 
I insist that they do render a most valuable service fo» y)., 
give to rural communities banking accommodations wij. .. 
almost indispensable, and without these collections may. . 
them would find it difficult to do business. I insist, My. py, 
dent, that this collection fee is a strictly legitimate , 
which the country banker should not be deprived. 

Mr. OWEN. I have been director in a national bani ¢» o- 
years. I organized one and I was president for 10 yo; 
have controlled its policy during that time. I talke: ; 
ter over with my directors, and they were perfectly satistic. 
give up any such advantages as that because of the 
satory advantages in which the depositors were giyey 
ditional advantage, the depositor having his confidence 
ened in the system. It led immediately to the e 
the deposits, it enlarged the amount of money the b cS Te. 
ceived, and the banks, because of that, have had a enyyyeyeo. 
tory advantage far more than any such little item as this i 
concerned. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator speaks of compensatory adyantacos 
I believe that 97 per cent of the country banks—and J dy y) 
know but 99 per cent of them—do not believe there are «, 
pensatory advantages sufficient to warrant entering the sys, 

Mr. OWEN. They have already gotten the advantage of the 
system even where they are not members, and having voito 
the advantages, they naturally like not to pay the price ey 
to this trivial matter of letting the checks be parred. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator says this does not apply ) 
banks of the country as a whole. I think he is wrone. T be 
lieve the State banks will not go into the system, and in of 
the national banks would not be in it except that they i ve 
been forced into it by the Federal reserve law. 

Mr. OWEN. I know there is a very lively propaganda bei 
carried on by a particular section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and they have deluged Senators with letters and 
telegrams saying that they are just about to expire. They will 
not expire; they are all right; they are doing splendidly; th 
are earning big interest on their capital, on the whole. 

The national banks are earning approximately 10 per cent 
on their capital and surplus every year. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator one furthe 
question. Does he not know that the small country banks gen- 
erally feel that they have been wronged by being deprived of 
this_ legitimate collection fee? 

Mr. OWEN. The little banks in the country and the Dig 
banks of the country are influenced by their own self-interest, 
and I am not quarreling with them about it. I only say the) 
ought not to fix the policy of the people of the United Stites 
nor be allowed to tax the business of this country unfuirly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator then concedes that at pres- 
ent these checks are parred by the Federal Reserve Boar? 

Mr. OWEN. In so far as they pass through the Federal Ke- 
serve Board. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not mean any other checks exec) 
those checks, of course. But that is done regardless 0! te 
question whether there is any expense in handling them in (\ 
small banks. ° 

Mr. OWEN. There is no instance. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not concede that by any manner 0! 
means. That is a matter of controversy. 

Mr. OWEN. I am only expressing my opinion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is the Senator’s judgment, but we col 
tend that it is otherwise. 

Mr. OWEN. When they go through the Federal reser\' 
they are parred. 

Mr, HARDWICK. No exchange is allowed? hae: 

Mr. OWEN. No exchange is provided, but the Peder: os? 
serve Board would have a right to determine whic oes or 
the banks were subjected to an expense and to make duc 
ance for it under existing law. a 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under their rule they have decicc’ 
they will not allow any. 

Mr. OWEN. That is the evidence. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know whether it is or 

Mr. OWEN. That is the evidence and that justifies 
servation I made a few moments ago. natter 

Mr. HARDWICK. As the Senator knows, that is ¢ we 
of very great controversy. on 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator a question: 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 
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ur, GRONNA. The ‘chairman of the committee will admit 
shat the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board stated to the 
committee that he was not opposed to this amendment. He 
<aid it was a matter for Congress to regulate. 
vir, OWEN. Yes; he did say it was a matter for Congress to 
romulate, and I think in that respect the Senator drew the 
inference that he had nothing to say about it. I immediately 
jybmitted the matter to the Federal Reserve Board for their 
consideration and this is the letter that I received from them. 
It is printed in the report which I submitted April 17, and is 


as follows: 
" FEDPRAL RESERVE BOarp, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, April 13, 1917. 
op, RoBERT L. OWEN, 
. © nase States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SexaTor OweN: I have your letter of the 12th instant in ref- 
erence to the amendment to Senate bill No. 8 proposed by Senator GRONNA, 
and brought it to the attention of the board at the meeting this morning. 

after a full discussion of the matter the board directed me to say to 
you that it would regard the adoption of the amendment as most un- 
fortunate. It believes firmly that it is the duty of every bank to pay 
without deduction or discoant, at its own counter, checks drawn by its 
depositors against their balances. No bank questions this obligation 
on its part when cash payments are demanded by the presenter of the 
check, and about one-half of all banking institutions in the country are 
now remitting without deduction for checks on themselves forwarded 
py the Federal reserve banks. The board realizes that the operation 
of the Federal reserve check clearing system has in a number of cases 
deprived banks from an income from exchange on checks which they 
have hitherto enjoyed, but as they are enabled to offset checks drawn 
npon themselves sent them by the Federal reserve banks with checks 
drawn upon other banks and are permitted, furthermore, to cover by 
suipments of currency at the expease of the Federal reserve bank, no 
actual hardship is imposed. An amendment permitting a charge of not 
exceeding 10 cents per $100 or fraction thereof, based on the total of 
checks and drafts presented at any one time for collection and payment 
of checks and remissions therefor by exchange er otherwise, would, in 
the opinion of the board, be construed by the banks as a definite sug- 
gestion that they ey oe such a charge, with the result that eventually 
these charges would generally made, not only as against checks com- 
ing in from a distance but even against checks presented by payees re- 
siding in the community where the bank is loeated. While banks would 
no doubt pay checks for their own depositors without any charge, it is 
entirely possible that many of them would avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of enforcing this charge against checks presented by payees 
who are not depositors, This would impose a hardship upon those of 
the poorer classes who are not bank depositors. 

The beard would call attention also to the fact that for some years 
past actual payees of checks drawn upon country banks have been abie 
in many cases to colleet them without exchange charges, which have 
been absorbed by their deposttory banks, which have in turn been reim- 
bursed by balances ry + with them by the country banks. Immediately 
upon the passage of Senate bill No. 8, or no later in any event than 
November 17 next, no bank balances will count as reserve except those 
with Federal reserve banks, so that facilities for free collection will no 
longer be afforded by member banks, and the result would be that many 
individuals, firms, and corporations would be paying exchange charges of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent upon checks which they have hitherte been able 
to collect at par. 

The enactment of the amendment, in the opinion of the board, 
would, because of the injury it would work to holders of bank checks, 
create a strong protest all ever the country, which would be far strenger 
than the pressure that is now being brought to bear for its enactment. 

In this connection I inclose for your information copy of a resolution 
that was adopted at a meeting of the governors of Federal reserve banks 
which was held here last week. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. P. G. TIArpING, Governor. 


[Resolution passed at tenth conference of Federal reserve bank 
governors. J 


KITCHIN BILL. 


Whereas it is stated that there is to be reintroduced in the present Con- 
gress for enactment the so-called Kitchin bill, the purpose ef which is 
to so amend the Federal reserve act as to permit national banks te 
impose exchange charges contrary to the basic principles of the Ped- 
frat reserve collection system ; and 

Whereas it is understood that under the direction of a committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association, known as the committee of twenty- 
oe. a vigorous and far-reaching campaign is being conducted to bring 
iainnok upon the Congress to secure the enactment of the Kitchin 

Whereas it is the belief of the governors of the several Federal reserve 
anks that should the Kitchin bill become law it would not only serve 

are the great benefits which would accrue to the business inter- 
= S of the country under the operation of a scientific, direct, and 
= pe collection system, but its enactment would seriously affect 
re Setlously injure the best and broadest development of the Federal 

eserve System : Therefore be it 

R Resolved, That the governors in conference earnestly urge the Federal 

ca Board to use every legitimate means possible to prevent the en- 

promi on the Kitchin bili when introduced imto Congress, and to 
“pty develop and put inte the fullest operation the Federal reserve 
collection system, 

Pg governors represent the organized banks of the United 

cant ae they are elected by the organized banks, and they repre- 

a - nel views, They come here and by unanimous vote point 

ae 1e mischiefs that would occur if we were to break up the 

of ne of clearing at par. Already a large part of the banks 
tab ee are clearing at par, without any question by 
ry :: New England has had a system of clearing checks 
the Ney yn long period of time, and we are only adopting new 
Mr Vv England system, in effect, of clearing checks at par. 
‘tr. PAGE. Mr, President-—— 
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Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Oklahoma is in part correct 
and he is in part incorrect. For example, every bank in ‘the 
reserve cities like Boston and New York, where our balances 
are kept, have urged us to collect checks at par. In a bank with 
which I am connected we were under such obligations to our 
correspondent city bank that for a long time we collected at 
par; but after a time we found that our neighbor banks were 
making a thousand or two thousand dollars out of collections 
which we were not getting, and finally we went into what are 
called the “ black-listed banks,” and up to the time of the passage 
of the Federal reserve act the great body of the New England 
banks were charging for collections. 

Mr. OWEN. I knew at Boston they did clear checks at par 
on a very large scale. The question is merely as to whether or 
not we shall interfere with the convenience and comfort of the 
depositors of the banks throughout the country, who are a good 
deal more numerous than are the banks, and who are entitled 
to have their checks paid at par and not have a deduction made 
from them by the payee. Of course, a payee who has a check 
sent to him for a thousand dollars and who puts it in bank 
will submit to that tax of a dollar or two dollars and a half 
when it finally comes down; but he does not feel that he has 
really received payment at par at last, because he is charged 
something out of the very check which has paid his bill. I think 
when a man who deposits in a country bank pays his bills in 
New York or in Boston er in Topeka such payment ought to be 
a par payment, and the lecal bank that has had the use of his 
money ought not te want to charge an exchange when a service 
has not really been rendered. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Take a case of this kind: Suppose the 





Senator from Oklahoma should go to a bank in some obscure. 


village in Oklahoma and ask that bank to cash a check for 
$100 or $1,000, does he think that that bank should give him 
the money without any compensation? 

Mr. OWEN. Not a bit of it; and under the Federal reserve 
act that bank can charge what it thinks is right for the ac- 
commodation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, But,as a matter of fact, it does not do so. 

Mr. OWEN. But it can do so under the law. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. But the Senator is familiar with the 
operation of the law, and the Senator knows that it is not 
often done, and that if it were done this protest would net be 
coming to Congress. 

Mr. OWEN. No; the Senator from Mississippi does not 
really fully appreciate, I think, just what they are driving at. 
What they want to do is to charge for the entire bunch of 
checks which come from the Federal reserve bank in bulk. 
Listen to this a moment 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma one 
question? 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. Here is what the language is: 

Provided further, That nothing in this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member bank from making 
reasonable charges against the presenter— 

Mind you, that is broad enough to cover the Federal reserve 
bank— 


in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or fraction thereof based on the 
total ef checks and drafts presented at any one time— 


That exactly fits the case of a bunch of checks sent by the 
Federal reserve bank to a local bank for entry or— 


for collection or payment of checks and drafts drawn upon it and 
remission therefor by exchange or otherwise. 


Which means a cross entry on the books of the Federal re- 
serve bank. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is the Senator reading from the amend- 
ment which I offered? 

Mr. OWEN. I am; yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Where is the word “presenter” in my 
amendment? I did not put that in. 

Mr. OWEN. It is in the copy of the amendment which was 
given to me by the Senater from North Dakota. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That must be the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. OWEN. This amendment, at any rate, reads “ against 
the presenter’; but, at all events, it is intended to apply, and 
everybody knows it is intended to apply, to a bunch of checks 
sent down by the Federal reserve bank. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know, but the Senater from Oklahoma 
emphasized the word “presenter.” I had a reason for not 
putting that word into the amendment which I offered. 

Mr. OWEN. I had the copy of another amendment. Still, 
however, the word “ otherwise ” covers it. It is really intended 
to cover the remittance made to the Federal reserve bank 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma one question before he sits down. The customer of a 
bank in Vermont brings a thousand dollars in money and de- 
posits it. He immediately sends his check to Boston where he 
owes a bill, The money is deposited in his home bank. The 
home bank may be compelled to send that money to Boston, 
very likely at an actual cost of from 50 cents to $1 a thousand 
for transmission. Why should the country bank be compelled 
to pay that money in Boston? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Vermont presents only one- 
half of this transaction. The other half is, that when the money 
comes back this depositor puts it in there, and the amount of de- 
posits is all the time balancing the amount going out. 

Mr. PAGE. I beg pardon; they usually do, I confess, but—— 

Mr. OWEN. ‘Take it in the long run and they do. 

Mr. PAGE, I know, but there must be many transfers, as 
every banker knows. They have to transmit shipments of cur- 
rency to the country bank to supply the bank. Then when the 
balance of exchange runs the other way it becomes necessary to 
transmit currency from the city bank to the home bank. 

Mr. OWEN. That transmission of currency is paid for by 
the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. PAGE. That is where we have to keep a balance of 
several thousand dollars with the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. OWEN. Where you keep a balance there. 

Mr. PAGE. And without any interest. 

Mr. OWEN. And they extend you that accommodation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
o moment. I have so often expressed my views upon this ques- 
tion that I shall not now take up any length of time. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], however, argues in 
a circle when he states to this body that this is a question be- 
tween the depositor and the banks. It is a question between the 
great- commercial bodies of this country and the little country 
banks. That is all there is to it. These same great commercial 
bodies do not have to take checks if they do not want them. 
They can refuse any check; they can compel the debtor, who- 
ever he may be, who owes them money, to send them a bank 
draft. They do not have to accept checks. 

I am really surprised to hear the argument presented by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I had hoped that he would present 
an argument which would be of some real value in the way of 
information to this body. The excuse given by the Federal 
board seems to me to be indefensible. That any man who 
knows anything about banking must admit that the small com- 
mercial banks or the large commercial banks do not always 
charge exchange; they do not charge their own customers 
exchange; but why should we expect the little country banks, 
without any charge whatever, to clear all foreign checks, not 
drawn upon them, but drawn upon other banks? That is the 
question. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe I am safe in saying that every 
banker in my State, whether he belongs to the Federal Reserve 
System or to the State system, is in favor of this amendment. 
I have not heard a sirgle complaint from any depositor among 
the people of my State; but I have heard complaints from great 
commercial bodies, from the wholesale houses, and from the 
large catalogue houses. Whatever the banks lose in the trans- 
action of their business on collection charges is all being made 
by the great commercial bodies, and there is not a penny taken 
out of the pockets of the people by the exchange charged by the 
little country banks. 

Mr. President, I had a similar amendment, which I presented 
to this bill a year ago, but the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] has presented his amendment, and I shall be very 
glad to vote for it. 

Mr, REED. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krrsy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator stated that there was not a penny 
taken out of the pockets of the people. 

Mr. GRONNA,. Yes, sir; I state that without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction. ee 

Mr. REED. Suppose there is a merchant in the Senator’s 
home town who wants to pay a bili of $1,000 in New York City 
and he sends his check to New York City for $1,000. Does the 
Senator mean that, if the bank is going to charge a dollar or 
$10 for collection, the creditor in New York City will not deduct 
that amount from the remittance? 

Mr. GRONNA. Is the Senator through with his question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 





Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I mean to say that I have }; 
experience for 25 or 30 years, and I know that le , 
Furthermore, if the creditor in New York receives ; 


and sends it back either to the little bank upon which ¢),.. .., 


was drawn or to its correspondent, there would not } 
charged upon that check under the old system. 


May 9. 
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Mr. REED. Now, the Senator speaks with great jy - 





ness 
Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I do, because I am familiar 
matter. 


Mr. REED. But the testimony that was adduced Jyosoy,, ; 


Banking and Currency Committee from many men, co: 
many different banking institutions in different Stato. 


the effect that in many instances the merchant or the jy, 


making the remittance—the remitter—was charge«|. 


If 


are no charges being made to anybody, it is perfectly ¢) 


the banks would not be here clamoring for a restity; 
right to make this charge. 


Mr. GRONNA. I do not think that any commercia! yy), y 


undertake to say that it has been the practice if he; 
check from his customer he is going to credit his 


with any sum less than the amount of that check. [ jy.) 


heard of that charge being made. 


oft + 


Custo 


© lie 


Mr. KIRBY, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Souatop 


a question. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pa; 


just a moment, if it is true that the banks are her 


ing for a return of the right to make these charges, jt 


fectly evident they are here because it will put some 


their vaults, and somebody will have to pay that mon y. 


the Senator tell us who it is? 


Mr. GRONNA. _ I will say to the Senator that I do not kno 


of any banker being here. I know that the amendn 


nt 


Senator from Georgia is here, and that amendment has Spe 
prepared by the Bankers’ Association of the United Stites and 


has been approved by them. That is all I know about it. 


Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that they got 


the purpose of cutting down their revenues or increasing | 


revenues? 


it 
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Mr. GRONNA. Why, certainly they got it up for the purpose 


of increasing their revenues. 
Mr. REED. If their revenues are going to be 
somebody will have to pay that increase. 


1c 


( 


ased, 


Mr. GRONNA. But the Senator from Missouri knows t 


this expense will have to be paid by the commercial boi 


not by the individual depositors. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says if I “know anythi 
the business.” I confess I am not as well posted, | 
regard to country banking as is the Senator—— 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has manifested that. 


Mr. REED. Because the Senator is himself a banker, | 


may speak with more experience, and possibly with | 
than I will 
Mr. GRONNA. Well, I have told the Senator from 
the way the business has been transacted and the 
being transacted. 
Mr. REED. Of course, it is entirely possible that 





Vf 


ness being done by the Senator’s bank may not be tlic! 


which all banking business is done. 
Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, does the Senator ki 


personal knowledge any bank that does not transact | 


ness in that way? 


Mr. REED. I do not profess to say further than |! 


testimony before the committee of which I am a mi 
which listened for many weeks to testimony, was to 
that when the charges were made by the bank thc ! 
collected from somebody, and when it was collected | 
body the profit went to the bank. Who that somebo.'y 


had to make the payment differed in different instances. 
times the wholesale merchant would stand the loss | nd 


times the retail merchant would stand the loss, accor: 
testimony which we received; but, in any event, |! 
it onto the wholesale merchant in New York Cit) 
you may be very sure that he in turn will add it | 
of his goods which he is selling to the country | 
gets back to that individual, and then in the end it | 
finally to the man who buys the goods. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the > 
Missouri a question? 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. Like nearly eve! 


it gets back to the ultimate consumer. So I do nett 


gain anything by undertaking to dodge the quest!) 
that that money is primarily paid by the merchant |!) 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not say it was paid by the ! 
New York. 


ot 
al 
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\Ir. REED. ‘And moreover the business is not all done be- 
vee the country and New York, Checks are constantly sent 
hack and forth a distance of 10 or 20 miles almost in local 
communities; indeed the great mass of the business of the 
country is done. in that way. The testimony before our com- 
mittee Was that the banks had in many instances been utterly 
unconscionable in their charges. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri 2 question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA, The Senator, of course, knows that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has held that checks shall be cashed at par, 
and that since the Federal Reserve System went into effect 
there has been no exchange allowed upon checks that have gone 
through the Federal Reserve banks. Now, will the Senator 
show me where the public has profited by that system and 
where the prices of goods have been reduced to the public? 

Mr. REED. Oh, of course, it would be absolutely impossible 
to take a 10-cent rake-off that some banker got on a check 
and trace it down through the channels of business to the ulti- 
mate consumer ; but we, nevertheless, know the fact to-day that 
every burden that we may place upon business must necessarily 
be added to the cost of the goods which are ultimately to be con- 
sumed or used. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not always true. It can not be 
passed on in many cases to the ultimate consumer ; but generally 
it is true. 

Mr. REED. In detailed cases it may not be so, but in the 
broad sense it is the law of trade. Is it not a mere begging of 
the question, then, to say that this money comes out of the big 
man—the big commercial institution—instead of coming out of 
the small individual? The question ought to be not who pays 
the money but, Is it a just and equitable charge? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Missouri will yield, 
with the permission of the Senator from North Dakota, I will 
say that the question ought to be also whether the banks are 
not entitled from somewhere to a reasonable compensation for 
the service they perform? The Senator avoids that. That is the 
precise question that they present. 

Mr. REED. No; that is absolutely involved in my statement. 
I say the question ought to be whether the charge is a just 
and an equitable charge. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED, That covers all the Senator puts in his propo- 
sition. 

Mr. HARDWICK, The proposition is, Do these men render 
service, and, if so, ought we not to allow them a reasonable 
compensation therefor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. “No charge at all” can not be just and 
reasonable, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it may be an exceedingly just 
and reasonable regulation. 

I want just a word on this matter. I do not mean, however, 
to take the Senator from North Dakota off his feet, I thought 
the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. No, Mr. President; I have not concluded. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. GRONNA. T shall conciude in a few moments, but I 
have not concluded. 

Mr. President, T did not mean to cast any reflection upon the 
Senator from Missouri with reference to his experience as a 
business man or as n banker; but anyone who has had any 
experience at all with banking knows that no banker, whether 
his bank is large or small, will charge exchange upon the checks 
of his own customers. I do not know of any banker who would 
be foolish enough to do that. It simply resolves itself down to 
this: Shall the small banks which are scattered ali over the 
country—and the small banks are really the only ones in- 
volve—have a right to make a charge not to exceed 10 cents a 
hundred dollars for the collection of checks or drafts ‘which 
they have to enter upon their books? It costs them something 
to keep clerks in their banks and enter all these items. It does 
hot make any difference from what part of the country the 
checks come, they must all be entered in their books; and in 
many instances, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer] has 
stited—and I will say that the Senator from Vermont knows a 
great deal more about banking than I do, because I am not a 
aaa banker—in many instances these banks have to trans- 
nena in order te pay these checks and to make up the 
om : ~~ The whole question resolves itself into this, that 
ene — effort not only on the part of the large commercial 
do a 0 this country, but upon the part of the large banks, to 
. * ay with the little banks in the country, which really serve 

aluable purpose, They are of great benefit to the people of 
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the Nation, especially in the new sections of country like the 
Northwest. I do not know how we would get along without 
them in my section of the country; and the statement that it is 
unreasonable that they should be permitted to charge not to 
exceed 10 cents a hundred dollars, it seems to me, can not be 
said to be unreasonable. 

Mr. President, before I-close I wish to state that I can not 
vote for this bill. I am a member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and I have given careful study to its pro- 
visions, but, whether this amendment is adopted or not, I shall 
be compelled to vote against the bill. My reasons for voting 
against it will not be influenced because of the failure of this 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator please, I hope the Senator 
will vote for the amendment, and that the amendment will not 
fail. I do not believe it will fail. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall vote for the amendment; but there is 
a provision in this bill of greater importance than the question 
of whether the banks shall be allowed to charge exchange upon 
checks. There is a fundamental question inve!ved in this meas- 
ure, and that is, Shall we permit all the gold in the United 
States to be mobilized from every bank and from every corner 
of this country into a few large banks? I may be mistaken in 
my judgment, but I remember having read in history that in 
1864 gold went up to $2.85. Those who were in possession of 
the gold had an opportunity to make that tremendous profit. 
I say it is possible that to-day we are legislating in a way that 
may put it in the power of the great corporations to control 
the money market and burden the people of this country simply 
by holding and owning the gold. That is the reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why I can not vote for the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am in favor of this amend- 
ment. I doubt if the existing law authorized the Federal Re- 
serve Board to make the order which it has made. I know that 
when the act was passed by Congress most of us did not think so. 

Mr. President, I doubt something else: I doubt the power of 
Congress, or the right of Congress, at any rate, even if it had 
so intended, to require of any man anywhere to do any work 
without any compensation. The banks do a certain amount of 
work in connection with their exchange business. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] says that that work costs 
them nothing. That statement I take issue with. If a bank 
has a sufficient volume of this sort of business, it has to em- 
ploy a special exchange clerk or teller. Some banks employ 
several who do nothing else. When the volume of that sort of 
business for a little bit of a country bank is so small that it 
does not justify the employment of a special exchange teller or 
clerk, still the time and the exchange work is divided among 
the other employees of the small bank and is subtracted from 
the work which they would be doing upon some other branch 
of the banking business. So the bank does do work and you 
want it to do the work without compensation. The bank «does 
the work at some cost to itself, however small, but you who 
oppose this amendment do not want it to receive a suflicient 
remuneration to repay that cost—no remuneration, however 
small. It is wrong. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator does not interpret 
what I said to that effect, because the Federal reserve act itself 
provides for the payment of any actual cost that is incurred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; but the Federal Reserve Board 
has ruled in effect and contrary to the fact that there is no cost, 
because it has ruled that the exchange must take place at par. 
Now, as I understood this provision when the original Federal 
reserve bill came from the conferees, they had saved the point 
that I, for one, had insisted upon, that these banks should be 
allowed to charge at least enough to pay the cost of the transac- 
tion. Now. the Federal Reserve Board, in the face of that very 
language to which the Senator has referred, has ruled that this 
exchange work must take place at par, and, necessarily, in mak- 
ing -that ruling they have ruled that it costs nothing, because 
the law itself emables them to charge whatever it costs. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator’s attention is called to the fact 
that for the cross entry of these credits on their books the 
Federal reserve banks charge of course nothing, and the Federal 
reserve bank will itself remit the currency where it is necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but that has nothing to 
do with the little bank back yonder attending to its work. The 
“cross entries in the reserve banks” of course do not cost the 
country bank anything, but its own entries do, because they 
and the balance of the business entail work and work has to be 
paid for. 

Now, as to the Federal board paying for the remission of 
the currency, that is wrong, too. Here is a transaction be- 
tween me and the Senator from Oklahoma as buyer and seller 
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The transaction is closed by exchange; and now you want to 
make the country pay the cost of the exchange, insterd of mak- 
ing either the buyer or the seller, or the two together. pay it. 
The transaction of buying and selling is one between me and 
the Senator, and it is not. cost that ought to be laid upon the 
country through the instrumentality of the Reserve Board 
sending the currency for nothing. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The fact is that these checks pass back and 
forth, and it is only the balances at the end of a season, or from 
time to time, that are remitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. OWEN, The actual transmission of funds occurs only 
in one out of a thousand transactions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that perfectly, and I under- 
stand that the amount of cost which the public assumes through 
the instrumentality of the Reserve Board being a mere clearing 
house with sheet balances is small; but whatever it is—how- 
ever small—the principle is the same. The point is, however. 
that that has nothing to do with the fact that the little country 
bank of $25,000 capital has got to do certain work for nothing; 
and the fact that when all of the checks that go through it and 
go through other banks everywhere are cleared tegether and a 
balance struck, the balance is very small, does not affect the 
mmount of work that each country bank has had to do within 
its own four walls. 

Mr. President, I intended when this question was presented 
to the Senate to make quite an argument in favor of it. I do 
not mean by that, necessarily, a good argument, but I mean an 
extended ene; but the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paar], the 
Senator from Kansas {Mr. Curtis], my colleague [Mr. Varpa- 
MAN], the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], and 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] have, in 
my opinion, so perfectly and completely eovered the ground 
that I had virtually nothing left to say, exeept upon the: point 
which I intended to cover a moment ago. While we are talking 
the Germans are sinking ships. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when we were undertaking to 
create a Federal Reserve System two questions were sharply 
presented. One was, What is to be the use of the F'ederal Re- 
serve System? The other question was, How is the Federal 
Reserve System to be maintained if it is created? 

The first question—What is the use of the Federal Reserve 
System ?—could be answered in a word. Broadly, it was in- 
tended to sustain the credit of the entire banking system of the 
United States; and accordingly, at the instance and solicitation 
of every class of bankers in the United States, big and little, 
hearings were granted to all of these several kinds of bankers, 
The State banks and trust companies came before the eommittee 
and asked that certain provisions be inserted in the bill so that 
the State banks and trust companies could come under the sys- 
tem. These changes were made, and the understanding at that 
time was that, as all the banks of the country would get the 
benefit of this Federal Reserve System which was created to 
sustain the entire system, so all of them ought to be willing to 
make some contributions for the benefit of that system. 

Now, what has transpired? It has transpired that the na- 
tional banks, which were compelled to come into this system, 
have been practically compelled to sustain it; that the attitude 
of the State banks and trust companies has been: “The tree 
having now been planted, and its shade being now generous, we 
will sit under the shade of this great financial tree and enjoy 
its protection, but we will contribute nothing whatseever to the 
watering or the pruning of the tree.” 

I think legislation ought to be enacted which will compel 
those who engage in the business of banking to each contribute 
his share to the maintenance of the system, to the maintenance 
of that great reservoir from which the system must draw in 
case of a financial stringency in the country. I say that legis- 
lation ought to be enacted to compel them to come in and do 
their duty, beeause the entire weight of all the fiscal transac- 
tions of the Government and of the people ultimately falls upon 
the Federal Reserve System; and as it does fall upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve System there ought to be gathered into that system 





all the resources of the banks of the country. And yet, with a 


selfishness which I think is absolutely inexcusable, nearly all 
the State banks and trust companies have remained out of the 
system. They have figured coldly that the Federal Reserve 
System is big enough and strong enough to protect the finances 
of our country, and that they will enjoy its benefits and ad- 
vantages and stay outside of the system. 

So far as I am concerned, I am getting in a frame of mind 
where I am willing to levy some kind of a tax that will make 
it very necessary for these banks to come in and do their share. 


If, however, we are to maintain the Federal Reserve System: 


without such legislation as I have spoken of, then there must 
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be advantages of some Kind given to the Federal Resery, ¢, 
tem, because these banks that now make up the Federal [tosomy, 
System have to supply its capital; they have tu subse» te 
its stoek; they have to practically guarantee its success Oy, 
of the things that it was thought would make the Ferdeys) Res 
serve System attractive, bringing business to that great <vc;,, 
was the clearing of checks at par. It is now propose 
stroy that feature of the system. 

Mr. PAGE.: Mr. President, the Senator is absoly; 
taken about that. He could not have known the /; 
would not have made that statement. 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the ideas that were pyecany 
with the eommittee when this bill was written, and at 4 ;;, 
when the Senator from Vermont was not a member of the oe, 
mittee, and at a time when he knows nothing whats: 
garding its deliberations. 

Mr. PAGE. That is true in regard to the city banks: jy 
so far as the country banks are concerned, I think I know thy 
they have not favored the system of collecting checks with): 
pay. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator, Is he intereste, 
national banks? 

Mr. PAGHR. I am. 

Mr. REED. And is he also interested in State banks ang 
trust companies? 

Mr. PAGE. I am; yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Your State banks and trust companies have 
come into the system? 

Mr. PAGE. No, sir; and I will say, further, that some of 
the national banks of Vermont are now discussing the ides of 
retiring from the system beeause of these conditions. 

Mr. REED. Well, if a few more retire, they probably will all 
be stopped from retiring. These gentlemen who retire belo 
to the class to which the State banks belong to which | have 
been referring. That is, they say, “The system is here: the 
reservoir is created; the national banks put in their money. an 
it is there, and it is a protection to us in a time of any trouble, 
We ean pull out and get that protection just as wel! outside 
as inside, and we will not contribute ’—a very selfish purpose, 

When the question of parring checks came up in the com- 
mittee, when the Senator from Vermont was not there, of 
eourse—for he was not a member—some of the small country 
banks came in and said that was a considerable source of reve- 
nue to them. They undertook to justify their charges upon 


LO (de. 


the ground that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirriams] 
a few moments ago mentioned, namely, that they were per- 
forming a service. This was the line of reasoning which they 
presented : They not only said they were performing a service, 
but they said they were actually out of the use of money; for, 
said they, “If a customer of our bank draws his check and 
sends it to New York, and it is aceepted in New York ani sent 
back to us here at par, the customer has had the use of that 
money”; and so they undertook to figure, by that and simila 
transactions, that the money was passing back and forth from 
the country bank to New York, and that the banker was laying 
out the money. As a matter of fact, the only thing that was 


passing between the country banker and New York was a piece 
of paper in an envelope with a 2-cent stamp upon it, ani the 
money was lying right in somebody’s bank all the time, doing 
business and making money for the banker who happened to 
hold it. 

It is true that there are oecasionally transactions [)at must 
be conducted in cash. At the end of a day’s business in 4 
clearing house, when millions of dollars in checks have goue 
through, there may be a little’ balance that is settled by cash 
between the banks. 

Mr. OWEN. And even that is settled by check. 

Mr. REED. And even that generally is settled by clieck, 2s 
the Senator states. There may be occasionally some lioness 
sent from the provinces into the cities or from the cilies back 
to the provinces, if we can use those terms; but, as a mate! 
of fact, it is generally all transacted through the mainienines 
of a balance in some business center against which checks «t 
drawn and to which ehecks are sent, and probably bot 0h 
dollar of cash is moved from the outside parts of the count) 
to the business centers for $1,000,000 of business that » 

Mr. OWEN. It is covered by a gold balance in the Treasu!y, 
held by these 12 reserve banks now. Nae 

Mr. REED. Yes. Now, the system that was est:!)!is)' °™ 
this way for the parring of checks was intended to Cl ea 
system of petty graft that was being maintained by © ee 
banks, and it was intended to confer that privileze and beHe”” 
upon! the great body of our people. It was intended to — ‘in 
it so that in this country a man owing a bill to his neshve i 
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the adjoining county could send that neighbor a check for the 
face of the amount and that neighbor could take the check 
jown and put it in a bank of the Federal Reserve System 
and get its face. It was intended to make it so that a man liv- 
ing in the city of Milwaukee and owing a bill in New York 
City, and having money in the city of Milwaukee, could send 
his check to his New York creditor and that creditor could 
deposit the check at par in a bank in New York City, and that 
hank could have a credit at par. It is only a matter of book- 
keeping with the bank in Milwaukee. It was intended to give 
this benefit and blessing to the people of the country, and it 
was held out as one of the chief advantages flowing from this 
system. 

“Mr. OWEN. And it also avoids, I might say to the Senator, 
the necessity of keeping a bookkeeping account of microscopic 
charges on every check going through the country. 

Mr. REED. Now, of course, there are some of these small 
banks that made two or three or four thousand dollars a year 
by nipping 10 cents off of this transaction, by collecting their 
toll of 5 or 10 or 20 cents off of that transaction, by getting a 
dollar off of this other transaction, and by taking $5 off of some 
other transaction, They were the keepers of the gate through 
which the business of the country had to pass, and everybody had 
to drop something into their hat as he passed through, although 
the money they were handling was the money of the gentleman 
who was passing through the gate, and always has been his 
money. The banks in modern times have never done busi- 
ness on their own account. They do business upon the money 
of their depositors. No attack is to be made on them for that; 
that is perfectly legitimate; but a part of the compensation 
that ought to come back to the public is the right of a man 
who has money in a bank that is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System to pay his bills at par with his check, so that 
that check can be put into any part of that great system in any 
part of the country and his check is worth its face. 

Now, what is the proposition? Some bankers got together 
and they wrote out what they would like to have, and they 
would like to have some more profits and some more tolls; and 
two bankers on the floor of the Senate have given us the benefit 
of their experience and knowledge in extended arguments in 
favor of increvsing the profits of the banker. I do not want to 
criticize that, but I am getting about in the frame of mind to 
call attention to a rule of the Senate which forbids any man 
voting on any bill where he is directly interested in the result. 

Mr. PAGE. In that connection, Mr. President, if I may be 
allowed, I want to say that the Senator from Kansas City is 
trying to take a burden from that city of probably $100,000 a 
year and put it into their pockets, and to take from the little 
banker in the country the little pittance he gets from each check 
and give it to Kansas City. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator to whom reference 
is made is not a Senator from Kansas City. He is a Senator 
from the State of Missouri, and he represents the little banker 
just as he represents the big banker, and he represents the citi- 
zenry of that State as well as he can, and he has no special 
interest in any bank or in any class of banks; and there are a 
great many more little banks in my State that have votes than 
there are big banks that have votes. I have not in my office 
to-day half a dozen letters from the small banks of my State 
asking this; neither have I a protest from a single big bank 
against it. 

Mr. PAGE. In the Senator’s argument he is certainly speak- 
ing for Kansas City and not for the little banks of Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I am speaking for my State. I am speaking for 
the Great Federal Reserve System. I am not speaking for a 
city. Tam not narrow enough to speak for a city. I want to 
See the Federal Reserve System, which has already proven 
itself the bulwark of our Nation in time of financial stress and 
danger, maintained. It has been maintained thus far under the 
Wise guidance of a board that have, I think, performed. almost 
financial miracles; and there is no member of that board here 
recommending this change. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seeme to me there is but 
che question involved in whether we should adopt_this propo- 
se or not, and that is the question as to whether it is best 
the a Federal Reserve System. It is perfectly optional with 
Fens a bank as to whether it will make a deposit with the 
i on ae System or not, and consequently be deprived 
There rig it to charge one-tenth of 1 per cent for cashing checks. 
hen ls nothing compulsory about it. If it does not want to 
ein a deposit with the Federal reserve bank money to meet 
senbnenial of exchange, it need not do so, and therefore it 
State i — anything whatever. It is purely optional with the 
of th . er, and consequently this theory that it is a coercion 

'e State bank, it seems te me, is not warranted. 


Looking at it from the other standpoint, it seems to me to be 
clear that this system of exchange is equitable. These State 
banks do get an enormous benefit from the Federal Reserve 
System. The reason is because they can take their securi- 
ties to a national bank that is a member bank and cash them, 
and that member bank can draw from the Federal Reserve 
System upon those securities all the money that is necessary 
to meet any crisis. With that enormous benefit—a benefit that 
is-worth thousands of dollars to them and sometimes prevents 
a run upon them—should they not be willing, if this bill be- 
comes a law, to enter into this system by keeping on deposit 
with the Federal reserve bank of their district money suflicient 
to meet at par the checks that are drawn by depositors upon 
their banks? 

That being the case, Mr. President, it seems to me to be 
clear that the proposal of the committee ought to be adopted. 
It strengthens the Federal Reserve System. It is practically 
of little detriment to the country State bank. It is not any, 
considering the fact that the banker has got on deposit iu his 
bank all the time money to meet the check and is getting the 
interest that it earns for the four or five days that it is neces- 
sary to have that check cashed and balanced after it is drawn 
and presented to the home bank. These are compensations 
that the State bank gets, and it seems to me, in view of that, 
that we ought to have the provision recommended by the com- 
mittee as a law to make perfect the exchange of checks between 
banks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New. Mexico in 
the chair). The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seeretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Prn- 
ROSE] to the senior Senator from New Jersey {Mr. HuGies} and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. Has the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmitrH] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. STERLING. I am paired with that Senator and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Owing to the absence of my pair, 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiLtiincuam], I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
desire to ask whether the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon | Mr. 
LANE] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcse] to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence [ transfer my 
pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]| and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JamMeES]. I observe that he is not present, and I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintanGHam] because of illness in 
his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BeckHAmM]. He is absent, and I therefore withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHaAm] is detained from the Senate on 
official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr} with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAuULsSBURY] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TrrtmMAn]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with fhe Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wo tcorr]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernarp]} with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 36, nays, 29 as follows: 





YEAS—236. 
Ashurst Gore La Yollette Simmons 
Bankhead Gronna Lewis Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Harding McCumber Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hurdwick McKellar Smith, Mich. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Nelson Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Overman Underwood 
Fall Kellogg Page Vardaman 
Pletcher Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Gallinger Kenyon Shields Williams 
NAYS—29. 
Calder King Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Kirby Pomerene Thompson 
France McLean Reed Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Martin Robinson Walsh 
Gerry Myers Shafroth Warren 
Hollis New Sheppard 
Husting Owen Sherman 
Johnson, Cal. Phelan Stene 
NOT VOTING—31, 
Beckham Hale Newlands Sterling 
Brady Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Broussard Hughes Penrose Swanson 
Colt James Ransdell Tillmaa 
Culberson Johnson, 8. Dak. Saulsbury Watson 
Dillingham Knox Smith, Md. Weeks 
Fernald Lane Smith, 8.'C. Wolcott 
Goff Lodge Smoot 
So Mr. Harpwick’s amendment to the amendment was 


agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to present a number of telegrams 
from citizens of Tennessee on the subject of the bill under 
consideration. I ask that they be printed in the ReEcorp with- 
out reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1977. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will appreciate very much your inftuence toward securing enactment 
of Senate bill 1796, introduced by Senator Ow®n, providing for rea- 
sonable exchange charge and reduction of country nk reserve to 5 
per cent in vault and 5 per cent in reserve bank. 

S. E. RAGLAND. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1917. 
Senator K. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. -C.: 
Understand Senate bill 1796, regarding Federal reserve amendments, 
has been introduced by Senator OwrEn. Will appreciate very = 
our support of this bill, as we consider it contains provisions of great 
mportance to the banking interests. 
GILMER WINSTON, Vice President, 


me 


MEMPHIS, TENN,, April 19, 1917. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. ©: 
In my opinion you should support the Owen bill, 1796. 
Jo. L. HuTrron, 
President Mercantile National Bank, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1917. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We indorse Senate bill 1796, 
solicit your support of the bill. 


introduced by Senator Owrn, and 
NATIONAL CiTy BANK. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1917. 


Senator K. D. McK®LLAR, s 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


We would appreciate your support of Senate bill No. 1796, intro- 
duced by Senator OWEN, providing for reasonable exchange charge, with 
reduction of country bank reserves. 

Banx or ‘COMMERCE & TRUST Co, 
MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1917. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Senate bill No. 1796, introduced by Senator Owen, providing for 
reasonable exchange charge, with reduction of country bank reserve to 
5 per cent in vault and 5 per cent in reserve bank, should unques- 
tionably be passed. Your active influence toward securing enactment 
of bill into law will be appreciated. 

D. M. ARMSTRONG, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1917. 


Hon. K. D. MCK®Liar, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D, C.; 

Regard ® important that you vote for and support Owen Dill, No. 
1796, providing for reasonable exchange charges and country reserve 
requirements. Will appreciate your active support. 

MANBATTAN SAVINGS BANK & TRUST Co. 
New York, April 30, 1917. 
Senator K. D. McKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand proposed amendments to Federal reserve act up for con- 
sideration in House to-day will likely be considered in the Senate in two 
or three o~. These proposed amendments, .as ‘recommended by both 
House and Senate committees, mcrease the reserve of banks in Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville, which are reserve cities, from 6 to 10 per cent, and, 


we understand, also increases the reserve to be deposited with ; 
eral reserve banks slightly for other member banks in Tenn, 


mally this will work a hardship on every member bank ji; ~_ 
We hope you can seé@ your way clear to urge that the presen: ; 
erning amount that should be deposited with the Federal re. : 
remain as it is. ao 
W.A.S 
7. 2. P 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on ax et 
the amendment of the committee as amended. _ 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. a) the 
amendment was concurre/ in. ae 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and ihe }, ti 
be read a third time. es 

The bill was read the third time. 

ey PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall {jo bill 
pass 

Mr. GRONNA. On the passage of the bill I demana the 
yeas and nays. ci 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate request a conference with 


the House of Representatives upon the bill and amendment. and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees upon the part of the hate 
The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Hircncock, and Mr. McLean conferees 0), the 
part of the Senate. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr, OVERMAN. I ask that the unfinished business, Senate 
bill No. 2, be now proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con. 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin if he 
desires to tender an amendment and to have it read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to present an amendment to the 
pending bill, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be read. 

The Secretary. At the end of section i, Chapter VII, insert 
the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the power herein conferred upon the President 
to place an embargo upon the export of any article or articles from t) 
United States to any foreign country shall in no case be used t 
hibit such exports to any foreign country whose Government is at e 
with the United States when such article or articles are for the use and 
consumption of and within such foreign country, unless such article or 
articles, in the judgment of the President to be so declared in his pr 
lamation, be required for domestic use and consumption by thie people 
of the United States, or for the use of the Government of the United 
States in its prosecution of the war; nor shall such power so conferred 
upon the President be used to interfere with the neutral rizht: ny 
neutral nation or to coerce the Government of any such neutra! nation, 
directly or indirectly, to engage or participate in the existing wat. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that the Senator from Wis 
consin ‘proposes to offer that when the bill comes into the Set- 
ate. It would not be in order now, of course. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I understand the amendment is not in 
order now. If I may be permitted, I have offered if at this 
time because of the fact that there is pending on the desi of the 
Presiding Officer a motion in writing to close the debate. That! 
motion after it is put and carried will cut off the offering of or 
voting upon any amendment which has not prior to that tbe 
been offered and read. I wished merely to have this aniene 
ment offered and read at this time so that I would hive 
an opportunity for a vote upon it when the bill reacie 
the stage of voting in the Senate, and the chapter woud tel 
be open to amendment. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment will be pr 
and lie on the table. — 

Mr. ASHURST. ®I gave notice this morning that at the © 
Gusion of the morning hour I would address the Sen:te 0! 7 
pending bill, but I gladly yield to the Senator from [)linois. 
will follow him. ‘ cael 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator from Georgia [Mr. I{snpwics 
have an amendment to offer? 

Mr: HARDWICK. I have an amendment to chapter 
but I need not present it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
recognized. a cS 

Mr. LEWIS. I think the Senator from California [*\". —_ 

| sow] desires to introduce an amendment, and I yield to him i 


that purpose. 


1S 


nted 


1 to offer, 


The Senator from Illinois 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator will kindly yield 
a moment, notice was given and the right reserved upon a 
orion to strike out, but for the reasons which have been sug- 
‘ete by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La FottetTe] I wish 
to have the motion read, so that there may be no technical objec- 
‘ious to its ultimate consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted and the amendment will be read. 

The secretary. A motion to strike out, which has been duly 
‘orved and of which notice has been given. Strike out, begin- 

with the word “and,” in line 19, page 8, down to and inelud- 

» the word “ same,” in line 13, page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be printed 

| lie on the table. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Illinois will yield to me, 
I desire to put myself in the same position in regard to a cer- 
ain amendment that I shall offer to the bill as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LEWIS. If I understand the Senator from Iowa, he 
Josires to send his amendment to the desk and have it read and 
take such steps as will enable him to return to it when the bill is 
in the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield for that purpose, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not regard it as necessary, but in order 
to be on the safe side I desire to say that I will offer this amend- 
nent in the Senate. I now present it to have it read. It is an 
amendment to subsection (¢) of Chapter II, being practically the 
same amendment which I offered at a former time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

‘The Secretary. It is proposed to insert at the proper place: 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized to prescribe and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of preventing the 
disclosure to the pwblic, and thereby to the enemy, of information with 
respect to the movement, numbers, description, and disposition of any 
of the armed forces of the United States or the plans of naval or mili- 
tary operations; and whoever in time of war shall willfully violate 
any such rule or regulation shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or by 
oth such fine and imprisonment: Provided, however, That no such 
rule or reguiation shall apply to the proceedings of the Congress of the 
United States nor to the debates therein. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I desire also to give notice and present now 
an amendment which I intend to offer to section 1 of Chapter 
XI when the bill reaches that stage. 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

SECTION 1. A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the 
provisions of this act for the purpose of searching any premises or 
persons to discover any property which has been used or which is 
intended to be used as the means of committing a public offense. 


wan CUMMINS. I am much obliged to the Senator from 
Inols, 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield at the request of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Krrsy], who desires to offer an amendment that it 
nay lie on the table. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to offer an amendment to subsection 
(b), page 8. I ask that it may be read now and considered 
When the appropriate time is reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be read. 


: sue Sanne It is proposed to add at the proper place the 
OHOWING ; 


A press censorship is hereby established for the period of the war 
with the Secretaries of the Navy and War as directors thereof. They 
c either of them by written order, may summarily suspend for 30 
“ays any newspaper or magazine making publication of «ny informa- 
Hon concerning the plans or conduct of any military or navai operations 
or moveny nt of ships or troops, or with respect to any works or meas- 
relat er ake for fortification or defense, or any other information 
ne a to public defense which might be useful to the enemy, unless 
at nantes has been given out for publication by one or the other of 
for eee or its publication consented to. It shall also be unlawful 
public ae or publisher of any newspaper or magazine to make the 
ees aforesaid or to fail to eA the said order of suspension, 
jurist re uviction of either of said offenses in any court of competent 
net rede _ managing editor thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
period f i ian $5,000, and the publication suspended for a further 

© oF six months as’ part of the judgment against the offender. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be prinied 
and lie on the table. 


Mr. LEWIS, Does the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ket- 
1066) desire to interrupt me? 

a KELLOGG, I send to the desk an amendment, which I 
be eut to have read for the reason that I believe amendments will 

Q bg off when the time for voting is reached. 

te ms LEWIS. I yield for that purpose, and here, I trust, these 
eet contributions will end, 

the ie PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 

"enator from Minnesota will be read. 


The Secrerary. Strike out beginning with the word “ and,” 
in line 19, page 8, down to and including line 13, page 9, :nd 
insert in lieu thereof: 

Whenever the President of the United States shall by proclamation 
or Executive order declare a national emergency to exist by reason of 
actual or threatened war he may by proclamation prohibit the publica 
tion or communication of, or the attempt to publish or communicate, 
any information calculated to be useful to the enemy, relating to 
national fortifications or the movements or disposition of the armed 
forces, ships, aircraft, or munitions, or war materials, of the United 
States, prior to the publication, communication, or disclosure of such 
facts by the Government, directly or by its authority. Whoever violates 
any such prohibition of the President shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 10 years, 
or both: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to 
limit or restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or 
policies of the Government or its officers er Representatives or the pul 
lication of such discussion, comment, or criticism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise at this time, with the per- 
mission of the able Senator in charge of the bill, to intrude a 
subject a little apart from the main discussion. I see the able 
Senator from New York, the junior Senator from New York 
{Mr. Carper], is here, and I desire him present, as I wish to 
refer to a matter of which he has knowledge. Thinking he 
might wish to contribute something in reply to some observa- 
tions of my own, I have taken the liberty to merely notify him 
to note what I shall say. 

Mr. President, we observe in the public press, which comes 
to us this morning, that Col. Theodore Roosevelt, a distinguished 
citizen of our Republic, former President of the United States, 
in an address at a dinner given in honor of the admired junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] at the Brooklyn Repub- 
lican Club last night in the city of Brooklyn, State of New York, 
called attention to the fact that this country failed to prepare 
in times of peace and therefore it must pay for its folly. 

Mr. President, the eminent ex-President may not have in 
tended to leave the partisan suggestion that the responsibility 
for the failure of preparation was to be charged to the present 
Democratic administration, but since the report of his speech 
has gone through the press agency to all the papers of the 
country and will be read because of the great interest always 
enlisted in anything Col. Roosevelt would say, I find it justifiable 
certainly from my viewpoint to say that, in view of the fact 
that such an address was made before a club so distinctly a 
Republican Party organization, the remarks of Col. Roosevelt 
will be construed to mean that the failure of preparation was 
due to some omission of duty on the part of the Democratic 
administration. No other construction can follow, and in a most 
adroit and alert manner characteristic of his eminent qualifi- 
cations it was insinuated for that purpose. 

Mr. President, at a time like this I feel that every effort, 
whether made by the Democratic Party or its representatives, 
or that of the Republican Party or its representatives, to give 
the slightest partisan bias to anything we do or to unjustly tinge 
it with condemnation for that which any party has not done 
should be promptly reprobated. I can not feel that Col. Roose 
velt meant to do this, but I can not overlook the fact that the 
conclusion is evident, the result inevitable—that such will be 
the effect. 

Mr. President, I must at this point call the attention of the 
country to the country’s real status. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois — 


yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. CALDER. I hesitate interrupting the distinguished 
Senator at this moment, but I must leave the Chamber to keep 
an important engagement. I heard the speech last evening to 
which the Senator refers; it was delivered at a meeting of 
the Republican committee in Brooklyn, and I can say to him 
that the distinguished citizen of my State—or more properly 
as the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr, HarvinG] put it recently, 
the greatest private citizen in America—Col. Roosevelt de- 
livered an address that was in no wise a partisan one, and in 
it he insisted that it was the duty of every American citizen to 
support the Government with all the power he possessed, and 
it was particularly the duty of Republicans. There were 8,000 
people present, and practically all were Republicans, and he ac- 
vised them to cast partisanship aside in the end that there should 
be no division in the country in this crisis. The junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois can be assured that no more patriotic address 
was ever uttered in this country. 

Col. Roosevelt might, if he had wished to do so, told his 
audience that barely four years ago a Democratic House of 
Representatives insisted that the Army be reduced to the extent 
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of at least five Cavalry regiments, and he could have advised 
the assembled multitude that during his seven years in the 
White House he had labored long and diligently to build up 
the great Navy we had when he left the office of President. 
He made no reflection upon the party in power nor did he 
say anything that might be construed as intimating that the 
Democrats at Washington, the President, or Congress had left 
anything undone to put this country in a state of preparedness. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I appreciate the contribution 
the able Senator from New York has made, and I clearly 


understand from him that he, like myself, acquits the “ dis- 
tinguished private citizen” of America, who, however dis- 
tinguished he is, may he still remain a private, politically 
speaking, though I know from his eminent characteristics that 
that particular limitation will never qualify him if it is to be 
attended by silence as to his country’s affairs. But in both 
these respects he has my admiration and friendship, and I 
concur with the able Senator from New York at once in acquit- 
ting President Roosevelt of any object whatever of a partisan 
nature. 

I can not, Mr. President, however, overlook that the artful 
manner in which his speech presented is calculated to have the 
effect which I am sure the distinguished citizen would not 
reject—the placing of the blame, if blame there be, upon the 
Democratic administration. It is the Democratic administra- 
tion that was in power in the time of peace preceding the war. 
This would lead very clearly to the conclusion that that ad- 
ininistration must be that which is responsible for the unpre- 
pared condition which the eminent citizen says was a folly for 
which we will greatly repent. 

Mr. President, however, that which the able Senator prob- 
ably anticipated was not in my mind at all; it was not 
my intent to condemn Col. Roosevelt. I would no more con- 
demn him for a partisan expression on the omission of duty 
than I would justify him in a partisan approval of fulfillment 
of duty. I merely rose to call attention to that which has not 
been sufficiently impressed upon the public mind. It is that no 
leader of any political party should at this time attempt to put 
responsibility for the condition of our country upon any one 
political party. We should, however, frankly tell our people 
that the condition which surrounds this country, which menaces 
it with a peril which the distinguished ex-President invites us 
to consider, is due to the fact that our country has not awakened 
to the danger which surrounded it for years. It is not that 
any political party has so failed in its duty nor that any 
administration should be charged with an omission sufficient 
to penalize it with any condemnation. 

I want to invite the country’s attention that when Col. Roose- 
velt suggested to us that this condition of unpreparedness was 
the failure of taking action in time of peace, he must inherit 
the result of that as well as this administration known as the 
Democratic administration. The people of America have never 
believed up to the present hour that we were on the eve of 
any war. They have never believed that there was a grievance 
against us in any part of the world sufficient to bring about 
a conflict. They have never been impressed with the dangers, 
and though now on the brink of disasters unless we prepare to 
meet them our country is still unaroused to that peril. 

But let this be remembered, sir, that the country may under- 
stand that the charge of unpreparedness can not be laid at 
the doors of the Democratic administration and that the inti- 
mated charge of the distinguished private citizen shall not be 
construed to be in its effect as against this administration— 
that immediately after the Spanish-American War, and I can 
speak intimately of that, where I had an inconspicuous service, 
I then returned, as my distinguished friend, Mr. Krno, of Utah, 
in front of me here well recalls, in the House of Representa- 
tives and participated in the matters of debate, being then a 
Member of Congress—that notwithstanding the fact that we had 
the menace of the Spanish-American War already passing be- 
fore us and all were admonished when peace was declared of 
future dangers yet, so general was the idea as stated by emi- 
nent men that that was the last war in the world and that there 
would never be another, you could not arouse the people to 
take any steps for their defense, that Congress defeated the 
very effort to increase the Army following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. It defeated the recommendation, as my distinguished 
friend from Michigan, Mr. Smira, who served at that time 
with great distinction in the House, will recall, the recom- 
mendation of President McKinley to increase or make a reforma- 
tion of the Army. Then Col. Roosevelt, after being Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, came in control of the Government. 
He recommended with all the avidity of his nature the in- 
crease of the Navy. Despite his recommendation, our country 
was so secure in the belief that we were in an era of peace 
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where war could never again arise and that tl, rden of 
taxation upon the people was so unnecessary, tlh; Pa 
Col. Roosevelt in a Republican Congress, in a Re}) 
ate, in the increase of the Navy. His recommen, 
four battleships could not be adopted, because the {)...,»; 
tives of the people did not believe there was sucl) j), 
of danger to justify the taxation that would follow 

Then the recommendation of two battleships a yey yy 
same fate, notwithstanding all the lessons we hai 
we had just gone through. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigs: 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Perhaps I ought no 
myself into the Senator’s remarks at all. ’ 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is quite welcome. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. However, I do rec; ery dic 
tinctly that in this Chamber the program of the so-eaijed yy» 
conservative Senators, who sought to commit the Governye 
to a very modest naval program, was completely vido 
we did succeed in almost doubling the proposed authorizatio, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it may be that at the time ; 
which the able Senator refers he may have in his mind go) 
authorization which was made in this body; but the fact ye. 
mains that in the final consummation President Roosevelt. ) 
1906, was compelled to recommend to Congress, as a concessin) 
to his defeats, that if we but repeated the program of thy 
previous system of one battleship a year, or jusi enough | 
make up the loss or the decadence of that which was they jy 
existence, it would be sufficient. He said he would not ask ; 
increase of the Navy. Therefore we see that if there was a) 
want of preparation, it was due to the fact that the people, 
this country did not feel the necessity for such preparation 
If there was a failure to provide a Navy, it was because th 
people felt there was no demand for a further Navy. If ther 
was a want of necessary Army, it was due to the fact that 
people of the country would not be aroused to believe that 
there was any danger to the Republic. Therefore, sir, it is to 
the people of the country to whom we must address either 
blame or praise as to the conditions of naval or military 
ration. 

Mr. President, then, following President Roosevelt, President 
Taft recommended to this body the increase of the Army, As 
my brother, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kin@], promptly brings 
to my attention, the increase of the Army in its force had ww! 
met with the approval of the previous President, President 
Roosevelt. He was a strong advocate—as I have ever been—o! 
a powerful Navy, but President Taft did recommend to this bod) 
the increase of the Army in all its branches; but notwithstan: 
ing the recommendation—barring a few changes in the sta 
and some slight changes in methods of formation sand govern: 
ment of the Army—the recommendations of President Tal 
were defeated, not because they were from President Tait, bu! 
because the country did not feel that there was any danger 
our country justifying the increase of the Army; thus thos 
who paid the taxes protested against the increase of tlie tixes 
necessary to the increase of the Army or the Navy. 

Now, sir, what do we find? I invite Senators to 4 very it 
teresting spectacle to which I shall now allude. ‘The prese! 
temper of the day is still that there are no dangers; there} 
no part of our country yet aroused in this war; the Nato 
has not awakened up to the fact that there is any enemy at's 
door; the people of this country have not been shaken ito 4 


nre 
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realization that they are upon the eve of a strugele that may 
mean the life or death of all that there is in republican insttt 
tions in America. : 

Sir, what more evidence do you want than one that I sa! 


tender, among many? You, Senators, recall the processions 
preparedness, which my friend and fellow officer in the * 
ice, Col. Roosevelt, among others, was the very first to invose 
and to summon up—how we recall that from New York, J 
previous to the election, 289,000 were reported in the - 
cession; in the city of Chicago, 235,000 in procession: ” 
Kansas City, in Minneapolis, in San Francis’, (2: 7 
St. Louis, Mo., in Cleveland, through the South, and dow! ® 
the city of Washington these processions of prepare diess I 
tiplied. These gentlemen making up the processious Wan” 
with gallant tread; they unfurled the flag with splendid ehent 
they condemned the administration then in power: (ley ane 
their criticisms of Congress wherever they could; t!icy payee 
splendidly their magnificent capacity to defend the yarn 
ment and their immediate willingness to sacrifice er . 
for the defense of the Nation. But, Mr. Preside’. new, 
the country is at war, may I call your attention to |" fact err 
if 15 per cent of those gentlemen who walked through our" 
munities crying “ preparedness” and criticizing ‘0! 


cress ale 











who presented themselves as the living embodiment of all the 
vatriotism there was in the country had merely enlisted we 
‘onid have had the army. Yet, sir, while making impreca- 

»sesinst some government in power, either Republican or 


l le 


pemoeratic, yet when it came to opportunity for action, where 
oro these gentlemen to be found? We see where they stand. 
When it came to presenting themselves as exhibitions of patriot- 
scm to our citizens in going to the front and offering their lives, 
then it was we saw the shrinking and shirking from any such 
a xifice, When the time came for these gentlemen to enlist, 
4) present themselves for the defense against those dangers 
which they condemned the administration had not prepared 
for, where were they? They saw no need for enlistment and 
made no effort to become soldiers for their Nation. Shall I 
rharge them with lack of patriotism? No. Shall I charge them 
with want of bravery? No. But I must charge that they were 
not sufficiently convineed of the dangers against which they 
marched to give profert of their lives as security against them. 

Mr, President, even those who marched in these countless thou- 
ands have not awakened to the fact that their country is in 
any danger that they protested then called for preparation. For 
this absence of sense of duty the United States was compelled 
to depart from the American policy of a volunteer system of 
enlistment to adopt one of the enforced system, which I de- 
plore not only as an officer and servant of the national volun- 
teer guard, but as an American. I deplore that the necessity 
has ever been forced upon my country that she has been com- 
pelled to certify before the world that she was so lacking in 
yoluntary patriotism of her citizens, on the one hand, or were 
unaroused to their danger or, on the other, that their country 
was compelled by the force of power to enlist their lives for 
the defense of their Nation in order to save their Republic. 
Such is the state of our country. 

Then, sir, when the intimation may be made from any source 
that the lack of preparation in time of peace could be charged 
to any administration that might be in power during that time 
of peace, let the reply be from Col. Roosevelt, eminent soldier 
and distinguished citizen; let it come from the leader of the 
Democracy ; let it come from every man in every public place— 
that the real evil, if evil it is, is not of the officers in control of 
an administration, not in the execution or the failure upon the 
part of any leaders of any political party, but because our 
countrymen will not awake to the dangers that surround them 
even now, With the tocsin of war ringing in their ears and the 
resonance of the cannon of the fields of Europe echoing against 
their hearts. If my friend Col. Roosevelt and others of his 
splendid capacity will do a service, they will go to the country, 
in the small towns, and awaken our citizens to realize what the 
dangers are; to the cities, and arouse them from the torpor 
that has set upon them. Lgt us all go forth to remind them 
that, whether they were for the war or against the war, this 
country has declared for war. 

There is but one outcome of this war. This country must be 
victorious or it must be defeated. There can be but one or the 
other. Which will the American citizen take? Which will he 
now prepare himself to endure? * 

The only way, Mr. President, that you can ever arouse the 
American people to take an interest in this conflict sufficient to 
insure American victory is that there shall be some agency 
Which that citizen respects to go out to him and convince him 
of the danger. Let him know that we are at war; that the 
result of the war must be the surrender of the enemy or the 
surrender of America, or the compromise of a principle. Let 
him know what the consequence will be to the Republic, and 
then let us hope, with this lesson learned, he will be found join- 
ing with others in the defense of his country in numbers, in 
volume, in legions sufficient to guarantee the prompt preserva- 
Uon of the Republic. But, Mr. President, so long as this coun- 
try shall remain as it now is, where one-half of the country 
feels that the declaration of war was a mere fulmination, an- 
other part of the country feels that, if it is to be a war, let the 
Atlantic coast fight it, and another set feels that it is a war 
tessa finance and not of the people—so long, sir, as these 
an a elements wriggle among each other, revolve around 
deh other, with no concord of support, we shall have the com- 
ah be uch Col. Roosevelt makes, and before we know it we 
halle ad ronted at our gates with an enemy encouraged to 
Welten'da merica by the appearance of a divided and a dis- 
against rapa. that presents the lack of unity in an opposition 

“Theret, es eel or defense of its own Republic. 

e's thal Sir, I arose to merely say that I trust there may 
that ha aoe from any source, however lofty or humble, 
tion on oe take of partisan reflections upon this administra- 
Cusitre réseau sround that it has failed to prepare. Let the 

y remember that the preceding administrations before the 
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administration of President Wilson came into power spent 
$3,000,000,000 of the people’s money ostensibly for a navy and 
an army, and yet, despite that expenditure, it still develops 
that when the Democratic Party came into power it found none 
of the elements of defense necessary to preserve the country, 
no doubt occasioned by the want of the country understanding 
our real dangers and preparing for them. We shall not charge 
these omissions to any party in power or any party out of 
power; but I must respectfully urge, as I bring these observa 
tions to a conclusion, that the duty of every man is now no 
longer either to condemn a political party or to place responsi- 
bility upon one for a political advantage, but that we all join 
together to front the perils which on every side surround our 
country, that it may unitedly, man to man, forgetting all dif 
ferences of the past, political or personal, move shoulder to 
shoulder, heart to heart, under the slogan of “America, prepare 
or beware!” 





LIBERTY OF TITE PRESS AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I wish to ask permission 
to have the address delivered by me yesterday in the Senate 
upon Senate bill No. 2, after making preper corrections and pre- 
senting it in the order in which it should have appeared, to appear 
in the Recorp of to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. VARDAMAN’S speech, as corrected, is as follows: 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I shall ask the Senate to 
indulge me for a few minutes while I diseuss briefly Chapters 
II and XII particularly, and submit some observations upon the 
tendency of such legislation generally as that embraced in the 
pending bill. Referring to what the able and learned Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] has said regarding the political war 
talk of Col. Roosevelt, permit me to indulge the hope, Mr. 
President, that the time is not far distant when in moments of 
great emergency like the present we may all be able to concen 
trate our affections upon the State and not allow party affilia- 
tions to influence our thoughts or compel our action. I wish 
the whole world had been no better prepared for war three 
years ago than America was when the Congress made the 
declaration of war a few weeks ago. If that had been the case, 
we would have had no war. Unfortunately it is the rule with 
nations as with individuals, preparation and readiness for a 
fight always promotes a conflict. That is the history of man- 
kind. 

Mr. President, America is confronted to-day by a number of 
cruel, stubborn, conscienceless facts, creating a eondition which 
ealls for very cool and deliberate consideration and a congres- 
sional judgment that will refuse under any circumstances to be 
stampeded. 

Of all times, this moment, is the least propitious for listening 
with credulity to the whisperings of fancy or pursuing with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope, expecting the deficiencies of 
to-day to be supplied by the wisdom of to-morrow. 

It is imperative that the right thing shall be done to-day, done 
boldly, effectively, for if we fail the ghost of our blunder will 
rise continually to haunt and vex us at every turn of the road. 

Mr. President, when the storm is raging fiercely and the 
billows are rolling high the brave and steady-nerved pilot de- 
mands the utmost freedom of action. 

No fixed, immutable, cast-iron rules for steering the ship 
in such an emergency are observed. 

But every caprice of the weather and trick of disordered 
nature must be met, overcome, or avoided by the resourceful, 
untrammeled genius of the man in command of the ship. 

It is easy to meet and overcome or mitigate the dangers of a 


eatastrophe if we know it is identical with that which has’ 


happened heretofore. 

No ship ever goes down on a well-known breaker. Locate the 
submerged rock and it is easy to avoid it. 

I-think it was Walt Whitman who said, “ The whole theory 
of the universe is directed to one single individual, namely, to 
you.” 

That suggestion applies with great force to our system of goy- 
ernment, and describes accurately the individual citizen’s rela- 
tion to the Republic. 

The whole theory of this Government is directed to, and de- 
pends for successful administration and conduct upon, the fruit- 
ful initiative, good judgment, and sound sense of the individual 
citizen. 

All of the just powers of government are derived from the 
consent of the governed in theory, if not in fact, and the closer 
we cling to the theory the better will be the government for all 
the people. 
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And it must not be forgotten that the total strength of the 
Government is enhanced by preserving the constitutional plan of 
distributing the power. 

All the wisdom and wealth, physical strength, and moral forces 
expressed and bodied forth in this Government are reposed pri- 
marily in the individual citizen of the Republic. 

Every penny that will be expended in this great war—and 
God knows the magnitude of the amount staggers the imagina- 
tion—must come from the products of patient toil. And its 
diversion from the normal channels of trade will necessarily 
deny to the toiler, to that extent, the opportunities necessary for 
the growth and proper development of the mind and morals of 
himself and those dependent upon him. 

Every drop of blood that will be shéd in this war in order 
to keep the American flag triumphant in the air and the lanes 
of commerce on the high seas free of all impediments will come 
from the veins of the individual man—that potential unit of 
the great mass of humanity which composes the aggregate in- 
vincible citizenship of this Nation. 

And it must not be forgotten,.also, that every ruddy. drop 
drawn from the sad heart of the patriot—let it be said to the 
discredit of America—will be shed in obedience to a despotic 
law which denies him the freeman’s privilege of offering his 
services to his country without compulsion. 

Mr. Pwesident, at the risk of appearing academic or guilty of 
advancing a trite argument, I am going to ask permission to 
urgently impress upon the Congress and the people the pregnant 
truth that this Gevernment belongs to the people; that the Con- 
gress is but the representative, the trustee, the custodian of the 
power which belongs to the people ; and therefore we are charged 
with a very sacred trust and serious responsibility. 

Buckle, in his Histery of Civilization, says: 

“No great political improvement, no great reform, either leg- 
islative or executive, has ever been originated i: any country 
by its rulers, 

“The first suggesters of such steps have invariably been bold 
and able thinkers, who would discern the abuse, denounce it, 
and point out how it is to be remedied. 

* But long after that is done even the most enlightened gov- 
ernments continue to uphold the abuse and reject the remedy. 

“At length, if circumstances are favorable, the pressure from 
without becomes so strong that the Government is obliged to 
give way, and the reform being accomplished the people are 
expected to admire the wisdom of their rulers, by whom all of 
this has been done.” 

Pretty keen satire and grilling irony—a severe arraignment 
of the timeserver, but a very highly deserved and bitter denun- 
ciation of the pitiful, pliant political poltroon—the ever-present 
menace to free government, who would betray his people, crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee, that patronage, pelf, or tem- 
porary popularity might follow his pusillanimous fawning, 
and then claim credit for that to which he is not entitled. 

It is unfortunate that so many men in public life are inca- 
pable ef independent, rational thought and courageous action. 

To move along the lines of least resistance is the natural 
tendency of us all. We are too prone, too willing to take 
credit for things others have toiled and suffered to produce and 
to wear unblushingly the laurels others have sacrificegl, to win. 

Yes— 

It is easy to drift back, to sink; 
So hard to live abreast of what you think. 


There must be very little temporal satisfaction or delight in 
playing the réle of martyr, and yet I can understand how it is 
easier for an honest man to suffer for the right, than to lux- 
uriate in the wrong. I can understand how it is easier to con- 
front the frowns of a disapproving world, than it is to suffer in 
silence the raspings of an outraged conscience. f 

The ingratitude, however, of those for whom one sacrifices 
his life and surrenders all is a sharp and bitter tooth that bites 
to the quick, but to do right should be the highest reward, and 
to know that in the end good will come to the many for the*acts 
that you have done or the sufferings that you have experienced 
should be the sweetest foretaste of the blessings that will surely 
come to the faithful in the realm of eternal rest. 

I believe that service to man is the acceptable service to God, 
and he who contributes most to the sum of human happiness 
and the well-being of mankind will wear the brightest crown. 

Mr. President, it is my deliberate judgment, that, in abnormal 
times, such as in the providence of God our beloved country is 
passing through to-day, the freedom of the press—the privilege 
of the newspaper to criticize and discuss the acts of officials— 
to spread broadcast proper news, to furnish the fortfm in which 
suggestions may be made touching all public questions, to 
promote discussion, and in that way encourage the attrition of 
ideas and the friction of suggestions, which alone make it pos- 
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sible for the eternal truth to be evolved—is yast}y 
sary than in normal times, when the current of ‘4; 
on without a ripple. 

There is enough of the dynamite of despotism i) 
wreck the whole fabric of democracy in Americs 
trial have demonstrated that it is dangerous to 
power in one man or a few men. Unconsciously <e) 
the influence of vanity, sometimes becomes so ardey - 
that it would break the world to pieces if necessary ; 
stool for the tyrant to sit on. 

As further evidence of the correctness of my posi( est 
to reenforce it by a quotation from a speech delivered yy (yo)... 
Hon. Jerry 8S. Black in the Milligan case, which [ poss, 
strikingly pertinent. There is some similarity betwooy e..; 
tions then and now. It was a time when sectional passion ano 
prejudice ran high, swayed the greatest intellects syd jc, rbed 
the usual poise of the leaders of thought. Judge Black in a 
opinion, was one of the greatest lawyers of the English -speskiy, 
race, and his contributions to the juridical literature o; Ameri 
are of the most enduring and brilliant character. He says: 

“ But we are answered that the judgment under considoratio, 
was pronounced in time of war, and it is therefore, at josc 
morally, excusable. There may or there may not be somet)yj; 
in that. I admit that the merits or demerits of any particy|ay 
act, whether it involves a violation of the Constitution or yo 
depend upon the motives that prompted it, the time, the occa. 
sion, and all the attending circumstances. When the people of 
this country come to decide upon the acts of their rulers they 
will take all these things into consideration. But that presents 
the political aspect of the case, with which, I trust, we have 


1 and 


nothing to do here. I decline to discuss it. I would only say. 
in order to prevent misapprehension, that I think it is precisely 
in a time of war and civil commotion that we should double thi 
guards upon the Constitution. If the sanitary regulations whic 
defend the health of a city are ever to be relaxed, it ought « 


tainly not to be done when pestilence is abroad. When the 
Mississippi shrinks within its natural channel and creeps lazily 
along. the bottom the inhabitants of the adjoining shore have 
no need of a dike to save them from inundation. But when the 
booming flood comes down from above and swells into a volume 
which rises high above the plain on either side, then a crevasse 
in the levee becomes a most serious thing. So in peaceable 
and quiet times our legal rights are in little danger of being 
overborne, but when the wave of arbitrary power l:shes itself 
into violence and rage and goes surging up against the barriers 
which were made to confine it, then we need the whole strength 
of an unbroken Constitution to save us from destruction.” 

What a glorious, brilliant beacon light to point the way in 
this hour of trial and doubt! 

Mr. President, I am in no way indebted to the metropolitan 
newspapers for even justice at thei? hands, and I hold no special 
brief for the representatives of that potential influence in Amer- 
ican politics. They have slandered, misrepresented, maligne 
and abused me incontinently, shamefully, and cruelly. 

There has been an air of abandon recklessness in tlicir abuse 
of me which indicated that their masters were not ple:sed with 
my public career. They have unintentionally created the in- 
pression upon the impartial observer that I have not been plastic 
in their editorial hands or in any way obedient to their imperious 
dictations. To which I most gratefully enter a plea of cuilty. 

Their denunciations have been so severe at times that their 
corrupt purposes and pernicious motives appeared upon the sul 
face of the dishonest criticism, 

But I will cheerfully bear all of their injustice, and. 
rather than to see the freedom of the press abridyed in the 
slightest degree—not to serve the press, however, !)\\'. rather 
the American people. I ask no quarter. I crave no fivors. I 
demand justice only. I am willing to stand or fall by my recor’ 
I realize that error is short-lived, and any advantage ohtane 
by the publication of a lie is ephemeral so long as fru’! 
scribed is free to combat it. 





tan 


I think the observations of Thomas Jefferson on this aes - 
are the quintessence of human wisdom, and just as spp’ 
to all states and conditions of the country to-day as (iry W" 


in the morning of our country’s career. aes ie 
I would like to write these vital, virile ideas in ine'™ a 
characters upon the tablets of your memories and impress the 


fact able 


upon the minds of the people. so that they might be fue! a 
their children and their children’s children until they S* 
become the instinet of the race. He says: po 


One of the amendments to the Constitution * * 
clares that Congress should make vo law respecting an esta! 


hment of 


the free- 


religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. or abrids'' caatent® 
dom of speech or of the press, thereby guarding in the sam . 
and under the same words the freedom of religion, of speec! 
-press, in so much that whatever violates either throws 
sanctuary which covers the others. 


and of the 
down the 
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And further: 

Truth is the proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has noth. 
ing to fear from the conflict, unless by human interposition disarmed of 
her natural weapons, free argument and debate. 

And. continuing, he says: 

There are rights which it is useless to surrender to the Government, 
and which governments have yet always been found to invade. Among 
these are the rights of thinking and publishing our thoughts by speak- 
ing or writing. 

Our liberty— 

He continues— 


depends upon the freedom of the press, and that can not be limited 
without being lost. 


And further— 
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The press is the best instrument for enlightening the mind of man | 


and improving him as a rational, moral, and social being. 
And another truth he expresses, which I would especially im- 
press upon the minds of the country to-day: 


‘That where the press.is free and ort man is able to read, all is 
safe. * ® © The only security of all is in a free press. 


The force | 


of public opinion can not be resisted when permitted freely to be ex- | 


pressed. The agitation it produces must be subjected to. 
sary tou keep the waters pure. 

Mr. President, those wise words spoken a hundred years ago 
are strikingly pertinent to the present-day conditions and can 
not be overlooked without detriment to the Nation. 

It is very natural for men in authority to desire power—it 
is the natural impulse of the heart and promptings of the vanity 
of every potentate that his will is the best and wisest law for 
the government of all. There is no draft that makes such a 
dangerous drunk as power. Some wise man has observed that 
“nower wilt intoxicate. the best hearts as wine the strongest 
heads. No man is wise enough nor good enough to be trusted 
with unlimited power, for whatever qualification he may have 
evinced to entitle him to the possession of so dangerous a privi- 
lege, yet, when possessed, others can no longer answer for him, 
because he can no longer answer for himself.”” How profoundly 
true. 

He knows in his own conceit what he wants to do and there- 
fore thinks that everybody who differs from him: must neces- 
sarily be wrong... That is the old human nature which is re- 
sponsible for all the tyranny that has cursed the world in all 
the ages past and will curse it again if the people shall sleep 
on their rights and forget their duty to the State. 

I am not questioning the wisdom of any particular individual; 
I am just discussing the nature of mankind generally, but I 
repeat the source of all power in the United States, determined 
by the very system and form of our Government, is vested with 
the citizen. That truth can not be too often repeated. 

It is also a truth, let me assert again, proven by history and 
the experience of mankind, that even under the best forms of 
government those intrusted with absolute power have invariably 
converted it into a tyranny. It is well, therefore, to avoid 
everything that has in it the elements of ultimate despotism. 
The best way to avoid the dangers of an error is not to com- 
mit it; but if committed minimize its evil consequences by kill- 
ing it in embryo. The American people can be trusted to do 
that which is best for their own Government. The irresistible 
influence of self-interest assures that. I would rather trust 
the feelings and the wisdom of all the people, than the judg- 
inent of any one man or small coterie of men. 

; i re and best laws are enlightened public opinion crys- 
aiized, 

If you will tell me what the man who toils wants, if you 
Will deseribe his necessities, if I might be permitted to put 
my ear to his bosom and hear the throbs of his patriotic, honest 
heart, read his unexpressed thoughts, and know the impulses of 
his anxious soul, I ean write the perfect law. 

1 etn extract more wisdom and justice from the feeling of 
the masses, made known by the liberty of speech and freedom 
: ae press, than by the reasoning or logical processes of the 
vise few, 

Mr. President, I think any effort at this time to abridge the 
freedom of the press and limit free speech will be a mistake. 

The world is passing through a trying ordeal. The old land- 


ae that pointed the way in the past are considered no 


It is neces- 


few have engulfed the world in a sea of blood. 

2 he men who are surrendering their lives in this unnecessary, 
brutal, uneonseionable war were not consulted about it. 

If they had been consulted about it, there would have been 
no war, This war is an impeachment of the morals of the 
rulers of mankind. ‘It is a reflection upon their intelligence, 
an indietment of their consciences, and an outrage upon civiliza- 
tion, Justice, and humanity. 
ean — cattle the bravest and best of the earth are being 
a ~ o the slaughter, to satisfy the greed, cupidity, vanity, 

e insane ambition of the enthroned few. 
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Never before in the history of the world was it so necessary, 
so imperative, to turn to the imperial individual—the private 
citizen—awaken him from his lethargy, appeal to his inde- 
pendence of thought, and arouse him to heroic action, as now. 

The “common sense of most” is needed to hold the fretful 
world in awe and bring order out of the interminable chaos 
which seems to prevail through the world. 

It is high time, I submit, that we should take into account 
the value of the human being and consider the sacredness of 
human life. 

I wish every man engaged in this war throughout the world 
with one accord might stop at this moment and say to himself: 
“TI will fight no longer, except for the right to rule myself and 
my own country; I shall dethrone the royal usurper, the king 
or. the ruler that has betrayed me, and in the future, with my 
brothers throughout the world, we will submit our difference: 
to the arbitrament of reasou rather than the blood-stained, 
brutal sword. 

We will organize the great world court, in which the inter- 
national conscience shall be the supreme law, to which all our 
differences shall be submitted and settled. 

We will organize “the parliament of man” and bring about 
“the federation of the world” for the good of the masses, 
rather than submit our interest and ourselves to be exploited 
for the aggrandizement of the titled few. 

We will repudiate the right of any man to inherit a public 
office, and spurn with contumely the power that would attempt 
to force us to bend the knee of subserviency to uw ruler who 
claims to hold his place by divine right. 

This divine right assumption is a libel against God Almighty 
and an affront to truth and must forever be repudiated. 

It is responsible for more wars—has blighted more lives, frus- 
trated more ambitions, broken more hearts—in a word, it has 
filled the world with more misery and woe than any and all evils 
combined. 

Its wrecks and ravages cumber the highways of history and 
point the student with warning hand to its disastrous conse- 
quences, 

There never has been a war waged among civilized peoples 
that could not have been avoided or settled without bloodshed, 
with honor, if the masses had been wise, provident, and prudent, 
and the leaders, the officeholders, those in authority, had been 
brave, patriotic, and unselfish. 

War is the game of the men in power, and those who profit 
pecuniarily thereby—a bloody game, in which the ignorant 
and subservient masses are merely the pawns. 

I would that I had the power to put into operatior forces 
that would educate the people, arouse in them that sense of self- 
preservation which would lead them, by any and all means, to 
uncrown every crowned head beneath the canopy of heaven 
to-day, and sell the jewels that zlisten in those emblems of 
usurped authority, and with the proceeds feed the poor and 
educate the unlearned. 

It is time for the men and women of the world whose Iabor 
feed and clothe mankind to make a declaration of independence, 
to think and act for themselves. The masses have been the 
slaves and serfs of the titled few long enough. ; 

The only true nobility which society should be permitted ‘o 
countenance are those who refuse to live by the toil o¢ others 
and who prefer to serve rather than to be served. I have 
more respect for the patriotic artisan who does “ his bit” with 
cheerfulness, for the plowman whose Inbor puts raiment on the 
naked and food in the mouths of the hungry—for the man 
who consecrates his genius to the service of humanity and 
devotes his life to the betterment of the condition of his fellow- 
man—I have more respect, a thousand times more respect, for 


| that class of men, than I have for the crowned loafer and the 


titled parasite, together with the American plutocrat, who “ toil 
not, neither do they spin,’ but fatten upon the products of 


| honest industry. 


Mr. President, America at this moment is calling for men to 
do the ghastly work of war. We need men also to do the neces- 
sary heroic work of peace, work that must be done if society 


vey | shall live after the war is over. 
ser altogether safe guides. Tyranny and the ambition of the | 


Some must work to feed, while others fight and bleed. 
Yes; we need men— 
“God give us men!” is the urgent cry— 
Men who are honest, who will not le; 
Men who are strong, noble, and true; 
Men who have courage to dare and to do. 
God give us men who stand for the right— 
Men who are ready all evil to fight; 
Men that are clean, whose word is their bond; 
Men who when called are sure to respond. 
God give us men that money can't buy— 
Men who have faith and are willing to try; 
Men who have honor, virtue, and power— 
“God give us men!” is the cry of the hour. 
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The newspaper is the greatest educator of modern times. 
From its teachings let us hope that truth will eventually tri- 
umph. There is no doubt about it in my judgment. 

Therefore let the newspaper continue unhindered to carry on 
its great work of education; let us magnify the potency and 
dignity of the individual private citizen and minimize to the 
proper level the dignity and power of the officeholder in 
America, 

Let us understand that— 

The rank is but the guinea stamp}; 
The man’s the gow’d for a’ that. 

Let us understand that “ princes and lords are but the breath 
of kings; that an honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

Let the average man—the sovereign citizen—come into his 
own and express without fear of punishment his honest thoughts 
touching matters of vital public concern to him, 

Mr. President, I repeat, America is passing through an ordeal 
that will test the spirit and purpose and strain the very letter 
of the Constitution. 

The Congress and the Executive need all the wisdom and 
advice which the people are capable of giving through the 
inedium of the press. 

Too long residence in Washington, surrounded by flatterers 
and courtiers, the man in high office is liable to lose the common 
touch and forget the real people, for whose service the Govern- 
ment is at least in part established. 

Our only means of ascertaining what the people really 
want, feel, and need is through the columns of the newspapers 
and magazines, and to cut off that source of information would 
be disastrous. 

And while I know there are instances where the power of 
pelf will influence the newspaper to lie, to misrepresent and 
betray the people, still a large majority of the newspapers, 
thank God, I believe, will hew to the line. 

So, unproscribed, untrammeled— 

May the press the people's rights maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain. 
Here patriotic truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to religion, liberty, and law. 

No, Mr. President, I will not support any measure that per- 
mits any man or small coterie of men to proscribe the press 
or abridge the liberty of speech in this free country. 

We are going to win this war for liberty, freedom, and 
democracy, but we are not going to win it with my consent by 
resorting to autocratic methods, by the methods of the tyrant, 
whose cruel grasp we are now trying to take from the strangled 
throat of struggling world democracy. 

I take’ no stock in ali this talk about “liberty” and the 
“driving of autocracy from the face of the earth” while at 
the same time and in the same breath we are sowing the seed 
of an intolerable despotism upon the free soil of America, 
which will grow up to vex us in the years to come. 

Let me commend to all lovers of liberty, as the better ex- 
pression of my own views, the wise counsel given by Judge 
Story in the concluding chapter of his great work on the 
Constitution : 

“Let the American youth never forget that they possess a 
noble inheritance, bought by the toils and sufferings and blood 
of their ancestors; and capable, if wisely improved and faith- 
fully guarded, of transmitting te their latest posterity all the 
substantial blessings of life, the peaceful enjoyment of liberty, 
property, religion, and independence. The structure has been 
erected by architects of consummate skill and fidelity, its foun- 
dations are solid, its compartments are beautiful as well as use- 
ful, its arrangements are full of wisdom and order, and its de- 
fenses are impregnable from without. It has been reared for 
immortality, if the work of man may justly aspire to such a 
title. It may, nevertheless, perish in an hour by the folly or 
corruption or negligence of its own keepers—THE PEOPLE. 
Republics are created by the virtue, public spirit and intelli- 
gence of the citizens. They fall, when the wise are banished 
from the public councils, because they dare to be honest, and 
the profligate are rewarded because they flatter the people in 
order to betray them.” F 

Nothing truer. was ever uttered by the loyal lips of an 
American patriot. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have submitted an amend- 
ment to Chapter II of the pending bill because I am unable 
to support that chapter in its present form. I am opposed to 
a censorship of the press ‘as we have come to know that expres- 
sion, and I oppose it on two grouhds—upon the ground of 
publie policy and upon the ground of constitutionality. I shall 
discuss the present chapter, reviewing both aspects* of the 
same as they present themselves to me; that is, from the stand- 
point of publie poliey and from the standpoint ‘of its constitu- 
tionality. 
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Press censorships in every 
brought unhappy and in many instances disastroy« 
The evil that a censorship creates is more malignant ; 


government have j; 


evil it seeks to avoid and conceal. If, during the ens 
the press should be censored and information as to the , 
of the war should go to the public filtered through » 
we would soon be living in a vapor of suspicion, a clo 
information, a miasma of rumor. 

A censorship of the press results in the diffusion a 
of misinformation and idle tales. Under a censorshj) 
tional stories fly apparently on the wings of the win, 
ordinary citizen is practically helpless and knows no} 
whom to believe. I do not mean to say that the 
always accurate in its gathering and presentation of | 
always correct in its interpretation of facts, but in the , 
attempts to be correct and seldom is willfully and 
unjust. A censorship proposed to be established wit} 1) 
tion and for the purpose of preventing our enemies fro) 
ing information as to the position and movement of oy» 
and fleets and the location of munition factories, machin: 
and details of coast defenses would, and no doubt shoyid 
with general approval. 


The people composing the United States Government ay 


just about to enter upon a most stupendous struggle, |]: 
of world-wide importance are following each other so 
that they tread upon each other's heels ; and sufficient ey 


transpiring each day to make volumes of history for {)) 
torian of the future. 

I wish first to present my view as to the censorship in 1 yx 
to its being an unconstitutional statute as proposed. 

The first amendment to the Federal Constitution res 
follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of r 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the fro 
speech, or of the press; * * * 

Or abridging, omitting the parenthetical matter— 
the freedom * * * of the press. 


Everyone here knows what the word “abridging” 1 
I need not pause to consider or discuss the meaning of * 
ment.” 

What does “freedom of the press” mean? It is amazing to 
note the amount of loose talk—not in the Senate, but throws! 
out the country and in the newspapers themselves—as to \ 
is “freedom of the press” as used in the Constitution of | 
United States. The average citizen of this Republic, the « 
nary publisher in our country who is not a lawyer, thinks t! 
“freedom of the press” means the right to publish lis s 
ments just as he pleases. In a large sense, that may |x 
but in a legalistic sense, and from a constitutional s 
point, that is not entirely accurate. “ Freedom of the pr 
means simply, solely, and only the right to be free from a pr 
censorship, the right to be free from the restraints of a ceiser 
In other words, under the Constitution as amended by «ai 
ment No. 1, “freedom of the press”? means nothing exce))t | 
the citizen is guaranteed that he may publish whatever he sees 
fit and not be subjected to pains and penalties because le Wid 
not consult the censor before doing so. The citizen is leit t 
publish just what he pleases, and must take his chances belor 
a court of his country as to whether or not he has pul 
anything libelous or anything that may bring any hunian 
to disrepute or ridicule, or whether he has published an) 
of a treasonable or obscene nature. I undertake to si) u) 
the floor of the Senate that any sort of censorship which even 
the necessities of war may apparently.cast upon us would ho! 
be in keeping with the Constitution of the United Stites. 

Now, to discover what this phrase “freedom of the pivss 
means, we will resort to that which lawyers, in all tine, | 
resorted to. What was the meaning of the phrase © treo 
the press” when the Constitution of the United Stal 
adopted? When the first amendment was adopted, Wii! ‘ 
those who adopted and urged the amendment, what (0 | 
lawyers of that day say “freedom of the press” meant: ») 
did the reports and the courts of the time say “ freedou 
press ” meant? es 

Mr. President, I believe that Sir William Blackstone | ° 
fairly good authority as to what is the common law 0! . . 
land; and ‘the common law of England has been in ['™ -" 
this country since we have been a Nation. It was bre rer 
these shores by the migration hither of our ancestors. °'" > 
brought it with them. This book of Blackstone's Commi tar 


was written before the adoption of this amendment, *° : 
presumed that those who adopted the amendment ade) be 
with the language in it with the construction which he pul <A 


it and which the common law gave it. I read now from ve 
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4 of Wendell’s Blackstone’s Commentaries, page 151, where that 
erent commentator says: 

In this and the other instances which we have lately considered, 
where blasphemous, immora!, treasonable, schismatical, seditious, or 
ve dalous lMbels are puuished by the English law, some with a greater, 
‘thers with a less degree of severity, the liberty of the press, properly 
‘derstood, 48 by no means infringed or violated. The liberty of the 
sross is, indeed, essential to the nature of a free state; but this con- 
sists in laying no previous restraints upon publications. 


Let me read that again: 

But this— 

What? Freedom of the press— 
consists in laying no previous restraints upon publications, and not in 
freedom from censure for criminal matter when published. Every free- 
man has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before 
the public; to forbid this is to destroy the freedom of the press; but 
if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take 
the consequences of his own temerity. 

Now, Senators will observe that these words are not the 
“wild shoutings of some demagogue out on the public hustings, 
seeking to arouse public prejudice and get votes.” They are the 
words and the language of the great writer whose works we all 
cousider and devoutly study—if I may use the words “ de- 
youtly study "—when we attempt to become lawyers. He says: 

To subject the press to the restrictive power of a licenser, as was 
formerly done, both before and since the revolution— 

Referring, I presume, to the English Revolution of 1688— 
is to subject all freedom of sentiment to the prejudices of one man, 
and make him the arbitrary and infallible judge of all controverted 
points in learning, religion, and government. But to punish (as the law 
does at present)— 

What law? The common law of England— 


any dangerous of offensive writings, which, when published, shall, on 
a fair and impartial trial, be adjudged to be of a pernicious tendency, 
is necessary for the preservation of peace and good order, of govern- 
ment and religion, the only solid foundations of civil liberty. Thus 
the will of individuals is still left free; the abuse only of that free will 
is the object of iegal punishment. Neither is any restraint hereby laid 
upon freedom of thought or inquiry; liberty of private sentiment is still 
left; the dissemioating or making public of bad sentiments, destructive 
of the ends of society, is the crime which society corrects. A man 
(says a fine writer on this subject) may be allowed to keep poisons in 
his closet, but not pobiiely to vend them as cordials. And to this 
we may add that the only plausible argument heretofore used for 
restraining the just freedom of the press, “ that it was necessary to 
present the daily abuse of it,” will entirely lose its force when it is 
shown (by a seasonable exertion of the laws) that the press can not be 
abused to any bad purpose without incurring a suitable punishment ; 
whereas it never can be used to any good one when under the control 
of an inspector. So true will it be found that to censure the licentious- 
ness is to maintain the liberty of the press. 

Now, Mr. President, adverting to this bill, we find in lines 19, 
20, 21, and 22, of page 8, the offensive language. We find 
there language which, even though Senators should admit 
night apparently be for the common good, offends the Consti- 
tution, because the same is as follows: 


Whoever, in time of war— 


Now comes the matter obnoxious to the Constitution— 
in violation of reasonable regulations to be prescribed by the President, 
which he is hereby authorized to make and promulgate— 

This language sets up a censor to whom you must go to have 
your writings viséed or O. K’d, or you are guilty of a crime; and 
that, in my judgment, I repeat, is unconstitutional. All the com- 
mentators that have ever written, all that wrote before the 
adoption of our Federal Constitution, and nearly all of them 
that wrote since, agree that “freedom of the press” means 
freedom from the restraints of a censor, means the absolute 
liberty and right to publish whatever you wish; but you take 
your chances of punishment in the courts of your country for 
the violation of the laws of libel, slander, and treason. 

In 1803 a man named Croswell was indicted in the courts 
of New York for libeling Thomas Jefferson. Croswell pub- 
lished a brutal and scandalous publication. He was arrested 
and tried and convicted before one of the nisi prius courts of 
New York. He took an appeal to the supreme court of the 
State, the court of last resort in the State at that time being 
designated the supreme court: The case came before the 
supreme court, and upon the bench was Chancellor Kent. One 
of the attorneys, in fact the leading attorney, for the de- 
fendant Croswell was Alexander Hamilton. Alexander Hamil- 
ton is a constitutional lawyer will compare favorably with 
Sotie of the lawyers of the Senate. I think we may fairly 
— that Alexander Hamilton knew something as to what 
; im Constitution meant. I have here the great case, which is 
sported in Johnson’s Cases, third volume, at page 355 et 
retinas I will not pause to read the whole case, but will 
sd al the prosecuting attorneys urged that under the com- 
* naw the greater the truth the greater the libel,” and that 

erefore the defendant was not permitted to offer proof as to 
the truth of his publication. 

"he question of censorship was discussed, and Hamilton in 
“* “rsument in February, 1804, at Albany—by the way, 
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Hamilton’s last great legal argument--pointed out that there 
was on the part of the attorneys for the defendant a misconcep- 
tion as to what was the common law. Some lawyers, for in- 
stance, Mansfield and Lord Raymond, insisted that the ecommon- 
law doctrine, “the greater the truth the greater the libel,” was 
a part of the common law. Hamilton pointed out to the satis- 
faction of the court, and all American lawyers have taken 
Hamilton’s view, that “the greater the truth the greater the 
libel” was part of the “star-chamber rule,” which, under the 
rule of the Stuarts, was injected into the common law and wis 
not the common law at all. 

Hamilton’s view has been the view of all the courts of this 
country. The Legislature of New York in the succeeding year, 
1805, enacted a law which provided substantially that the truth 
may be given to the jury in all cases of libel and slnnder where 
it is published for good and for justifiable ends. Hamilton was 
of opinion that a censorship violates the liberty of the press, 
and freedom from censorship means the liberty of the press. 

Now, Mr. President, we are not wholly in the dark in our 
country as to what a censorship may mean. 

I shall here include in the Recorp some authorities I have 
compiled from “ Words and Phrases” (vol. 5, p. 4131, et seq.) : 


“Liberty of the press,” as used in the provision of the Federal Con 
stitution guaranteeing the liberty of the press, ete., means a right in 
the conduct of a newspaper to print whatever he chooses, without any 
previous license, but subject to be held responsible therefor to exactly 
the same extent that anyone else would be responsible for the publica 
tion. (Sweeney vr. Baker, 13 W. Va., 158, 182; 31 Am. Rep., 757; 
Negley v. Farrow, 6O Md., 158, 175; 45 Am. Rep., 715; Jones v. Town 
send's administratrix, 21 Fla., 481, 450; 58 Am. Rep. 676; Upton r. 
Hume, 33 Pac., 810, 812: 24 Or., 420; 21 L. R. A., 493; 41 Am. St 
Rep., 863; Fitzpatrick v. Daily States Pub. Co., 20 South., 173, 179; 
45 La. Ann., 1116; Commonwealth v. Buckingham (Mass.) Thacher, 
Cr. Cas., 29, 39.) 

The liberty of the press was said by Blackstone to consist “in laying 
no previous restraints upon publication, and not in freedom from cen 
sure for a criminal matter when published. Every freeman has an 
undoubted right to !ay what sentiments he pleases before the public 
To forbid this is to destroy the freedom of the press; but if he pub 
lishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the con 
sequences of his own temerity.” (Morton v. State, 6 Tex. App., 510, 
516 (citing 4 Bl. Comm., side p. 152).) 

In its broadest sense “freedom of the press" includes not only ex 
ee from censorship but security against laws enacted by the legis 
lative department of the Government or measures resorted to by either 
of the branches for the purpose of stifling just criticism or muzzling 
publie opinion. It will not apply to a contract for the sale of a news 
paper, whereby it was agreed that the seller would not edit, print, or 
conduct a newspaper, or be connected with one in the State, without 
consent of the purchaser. (Cowan v. Fairbrother, 24 8S. E., 212, 215; 
118 N. C., 406. 

“Freedom of the press" does not mean ‘a press wholly beyond the 
reach of the law, for this would be emphatically Pandora's box, the 
source of every evil. The founders of our governments were too wise 
and too just ever to have intended by the freedom of the press a 
right to circulate falsehood as well as truth, or that the press should be 
the lawful vehicle of malicious defamation, or an engine for evil and 
designing men to cherish for malicious ee ae sedition, irreligion, and 
impurity. I adopt in this case as perfectly correct the comprehensive 
and accurate definition of one of the counsel at the bar (Gen. Ham 
ilton) that the liberty of the press consists in the right to publish 
with impunity truth, with good motives and for justifiable ends, 
whether it respects government, magistracy, or individuals.” (People vr. 
Croswell, 3 Johns. Cas., 337, 393; State v. Meyers, 21 Wkly. Law Bul., 
302: 10 Ohio Deec., 238.) 

The constitutional guaranty of freedom of speech and liberty of the 
press were designed to secure constitutional immunity for the ex 
pression of opinion; but that does not mean unrestrained license, nor 
does it confer the right upon the editor of the newspapers to write 
or publish whatever he may choose, no matter how false, malicious, or 
injurious it may be, without full responsibility for the damage it 
may cause, (Fitzpatrick vr. Daily States Pub. Co., 20 South., 173, 179; 
48 La. Ann., 1116.) 

It is a popular thing to say that this must be put through as 
a war measure. Mr. President, this is America, not another 
country. We forget something of the genius of our people if 
we believe we can censor their sources of information. We 
must not for a moment think that the great war in which we 
are about to engage is going to be carried successfully through 
by means of confusing the people or denying them information 
to which they are entitled. 

During the Civil War, the War between the States, feeling 
‘an high and censorship was attempted. Indeed, not only was 
the censorship attempted, but Gen. Burnside seized and sup- 
pressed an edition of the Chicago Times, alleging that it was 
publishing matter treasonable and against the public safety. 
The edition was stopped, but in the loyal State of Illinois the 
feeling of the people was so keen, so intense, that the legisla 
ture of the State passed a resolution opposing the act of 
Gen. Burnside for stopping the edition of the Times, and Lyman 
Trumbull and Isaac N. Arnold, Lincoln’s confidential advisers, 
urged him at once to revoke the order, and Lincoln revoked it. 
Not even in the most tense and critical periods of our country’s 
history did the American freemen permit the hands of military 
authority to be laid upon the ark of freedom. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEER, The Senator stated, if I understood him Mr. WALSH. So that really Congress has not expres An¢ 
correctly, that some people attempted to justify this censorship | approval in any form of the act. Likewise it appears ;) Stra 
on the ground that it is a war measure. I wish to ask the Sen- | actually suppressed the paper. ; im — 
ator if in his opinion Congress has any greater power in time Mr. ASHURST. He attempted to suppress it, as I y ad E 
of war than it has in time of peace? President’s order transmitted by the Secretary of War « forget 
Mr. ASHURST. It has no greater power in time of war | ing the commanding general to revoke his order. I si 
than in time of peace. Mr. WALSH. While I subscribe to many of the vor, on th 
Mr. BRANDEGEER. Let me ask the Senator, because this | lent principles for which the Senator from Arizona’ Secre 
question not only arises now, but in my opinion will continue | pointedly contended he rerecognizes, of course, that {) brous 
to arise as other measures unusual and drastic may be pro- | nothing in this bill which would authorize any military , disco! 
posed, Does the fact that Congress under the Constitution may | to suppress a newspaper. : Mr. 
declare war give any power to anybody to repeal or in any way Mr. ASHURST. I think the Senator is quite righ; autho 
conflict with the restraints and limitations and guaranties of | that, and I was only adverting to it to support my grey, Mr. 
the Constitution itself? and to reinforce that statement I made in the opening Une 
Mr. ASHURST. None whatever. I thank the Senator from | tence which fell from my lips to the effect that such orders Mr. 
Connecticut. such laws always create more irritation and do infinitely), Mr. 
The State of Illinois during the Civil War may fairly be | Gamage than they do good, and I would be presumptious. j¢ ;), Mr, 
deemed to have been a loyal State, and I am able to imagine | Senator will pardon me, to attempt to put my opinion | which 
the flame of indignation that rolled over the State when Gen. | Question of constitutional law against that of the Senator fpoy) the § 
Burnside attempted with his censorship to stop the edition of Moutana (Mr. WatsH] or the Senator from Utah [Mr. kK were 
the Chicago Times, and that wise man, whose countenance seems | either for that matter. disap 
seared with the plowshare of sorrow, at once directed Mr. Mr. KING, Will the Senator allow me? infor 
Stanton, the Secretary of War, to revoke the order stopping the Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. move! 
issue of the Chicago Times. I will read a copy of the order. Mr. KING. The Senator was referring to the act of Mr. Mr 
It was subjoined as a note to a very long letter. It is dated | Lincoln. Will he permit me to call his attention to an order find 
“War Department, Washington, June 1, 1863.” Note the date which Mr. Lincoln did promulgate and which, contrary to ty find 
June 1. It was only one month anterior to the Battle of | Statement of the Senator, was the basis of the action of Ge statu 
Gettysburg. the eritical period of our country’s history. Burnside, rather than the statute to which the Senator referred? Scott 
Maj. Gen. A. BE. Burnsipe, Mr. ASHURST. I would be very glad to see that: it by d 
Commanding Department of the Ohio. have escaped me in my researches. order 
GENERAL— Mr. KING. This is an order which was promulgated July chapt 
Here is a long letter, and then comes the postcript, as follows: 8, 1861: withi 
P. S.—Since writing the above letter the President has beer informed Henceforward the telegraph will convey no dispatches con: other 
that you have suppressed the publication or circulation of the Chicago | the operations of the Army not permitted by the commanding gen Mr 
‘Times in your department. He directs me to say that in his judgment | Winfield Scott. The above order is confirmed. stand 
it would be better for you to take an early occasion to revoke that order, Simon Camen was 
Here is wisdom— Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator, but I have that before its a 
The irritation produced by such acts is in his— me and I have reflected upon it, insta 
The President’s— Mr. KING. Just a little further, if the Senator will pardon a rel 
opinion likely to do more harm than the publication would be. The | Me, the second order, dated August 7, 1861, is as follows: Mr 
Government approves of your motives and desires to give you cordial By the fifty-seventh article of the act of Congress entitled “An act Mr 
and efficient support. But while military movements are Icft to your | for establishing rules and articles for the government of the armies of that 
judgment, upon administrative questions, such as the arrest ef civilians | the United States,” approved April 10, 1806, holding correspondence Mr 
and the suppression of newspapers, not requiring immediate action the | with, or giving intelligence, to the enemy, either directly ov indirectly, is - 
President desires to be previously consulted. made punishabie by death, or such other punishment as shall be ordered temp 
EDWIN M. STANTON, by the sentence of a court-martial. Public safety requires stric: cates 
Secretary of War. enforcement of this article. It is therefore ordered that all « Presi 
Mr. KING. Mr. President Pp taent emg and ee verbally, or by writing, printing, or tele I an 
Mr, ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. land poy Bm ge secpartang the ‘iecipn aimee areal intrenchments, had 
Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator from Arizona to | or military affairs within the several military districts, by which int: dent 
announce as the basis of his contention here that in time of nes oe > haere = wee given P the sons erect the sent 
war it would be unconstitutional for the President of the uann ade Seeker eae mad nom ana Siathe dete of this orde! 
United States and for the military authorities acting under |} order persons violating the same will be proceeded against under t! M 
him to prevent in any way they could the dissemination of in- | fifty-seventh article of war. . ae Mr 
formation as to the movement of troops which would come to| approved: ne M: 
the enemies of our country and aid them in their contest A. LINCOLN. addr 
iugainst us? ‘ Does not the Senator know that under that order not only some 
Mr, ASHURST. The learned Senator probably drew that in- | was the paper in Chicago suppressed, but numerous other news ina 
ference, I responded to a question propounded to me by the papers were suppressed, and men were arrested and charged M 
distinguished Senator from the State of Connecticut. He asked | with sedition and various other offenses? from 
me if Congress has any greater power in time of war than it/ Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is correct. Not only, Mr. Presi M 
has in time of peace. My reply is that our Constitution not | gent, as the Senator well said, was the Chicago Times seized «iu was 
being flexible nor amendable by Congress alone, Congress has | the edition suppressed, but editions of the New York World wer tile 
~ no greater power in time of war than in time of peace. I call | seized and suppressed, I believe. and 
the Senator’s attention, if he will pardon me for a moment, to In war the strong man wins, and my desire and my solicitude— of h 
the act of Congress under which Gen, Burnside assumed to act. and I think I may be pardoned if I say I believe it is a patriotic prop 
It was the act of Congress of April 10, 1806, and section 57 | solicitude—is that America will win the war to sustain the Cov ager 
thereof reads as follows : stitution and sustain every constitutional right possible. be- Tl 
jABTICLE ST. Whosoever shall be convicted of holding correspondence | tween winning the war and giving up the Constitution I woul’ Stor 
Shall outer death or Foch ether punishuscnt as shall oe abdeeed by the give up the Constitution, but in my judgment the time has 1) ticle 
sentence of a court-martial. arrived when the citizen is called upon to give up one silgie pl limit 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— : ticle of his constitutional rights. copi 
Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. Now, I am going to read for a moment from the fourth volume the | 
Mr. WALSH. It seems quite clear, then, that the military | of Rhodes’s History of the United States, referring to Gen. © extr 
officer acted without any authority of law at all. Is that the | side’s order. I read from page 253: — 
understanding of the Senator? Burnside was induced to further acts of folly. my 
Mr. ASHURST. He acted without any constitutional au- After describing some acts he committed with which the \"\ 1 
thority. : does not agree: had 
Mr. WALSH. Or without any statutory authority? He issued an order announcing that “the publication or circu 1" that 
Mr. ASHURST. I have not examined far enough to ascer- | of books containing sentiments of a disloyal tendency od Se eat the 
tain whether or not there was a statute passed after 1806. If | within reach of General Orders, mere, Ane those re," promu tod po 
‘there was a statute passed after 1806, I was unable to find it, | Generat Order No. “84. "The ‘circulation of the New York World, hot 
though such may have been passed. it said, “is calculated to exert a pernicious and freesonable fn! : join 
Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator to state that that was ont 2 Seton inden . ee eas diary sentiments t e juri 
all the authority he could find. publication of the newspaper known as the Chicago Times is bi’! as t 
Mr. ASHURST. All I could find is the act of 1806. suppressed.” 
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And the author concludes with this pregnant sentence: 


ctrange pronunciamentos were these to apply to the States of Ohio, 
indiana, and Hlinois, where there was no war, where the courts were 
“nom, where the people were living under the American Constitution 
aud English law. Fortunately men bred in liberty do not easily 
forget their lessons. 

I said in the opening part of my remarks that every attempt 
on the part of President Lincoln or Mr, Stanton, the then 
georetary of War, to set up a censorship of the press inevitably 
hrought a reaction which created much damage and intolerable 
iscontent. 

oer. BRANDEGEE. Did the Senator state the name of the 
author from whom he read? 

Mr. ASHURST. Rhodes’s History of the United States, Vol- 
yme IV, 1862-1864. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I am deeply interested in the information 
which is being given to the Senate of a historical character by 
the Senator from Arizona. Can he tell us whether any steps 
were taken by Congress to express either its approbation or its 
disapprobation of these efforts of the Executive to prevent 
information from getting to the enemy concerning military 
movements through the press. 

Mr. ASHURST. As I said before, I did fiot in my searches 
find any: statute, although. doubtless one existed. I do not 
fnd any statute relating to the subject directly except the 
statute enacted April 10, 1806. All the authority that Gen. 
Scott acted upon when he issued the order, the first one read 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] and many subsequent 
orders, was predicated upon the recital of the fifty-seventh 
chapter of the act of April 10, 1806. So I think I am fairly 
within the bounds of accuracy in assuming that there was no 
other statute, although there may be. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps the Senator did not clearly under- 
stand the idea I desired to convey. What I wanted to learn 
was whether Congress during the war expressed in any way 
its approbation or its disapprobation of the course taken. For 
instance, was not a joint resolution passed by Congress asking 
a revocation of those orders? 

Mr. ASHURST. I know of none, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. Or did Congress acquiesce, and thus approve 
that action? 

Mr. ASHURST. I know of none whatever, except that con- 
temporaneous history, which I have a right to advert to, indi- 
cates that nearly all the Senators who were supporting the 
President at that time were opposed to the censorship; and 
I again advert to the fact that as soon as the Chicago Times 
had ceased publication Lyman Trumbull, a friend of the Presi- 
dent I think, rushed to the telegraph office and he and others 
sent their telegrams pleading with the President to revoke that 
order, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves that part of his 
address to which he is now devoting his time, might I add 
some supplemental matter concerning the territory embraced 
in a number of those orders to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. ASHURST. I should be very glad to have the Senator 
from Illinois do that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A large part of southern Illinois, which 
was covered by this order, might properly be described as hos- 
tile territory. It contained a peninsula of which the south end 
and both flanks were slave territory. A very large percentage 
of hostile sentiment was found there; so much so that life and 
property were at times unsafe. This sentiment was greatly 
aggravated by the publication referred to in the Chicago Times, 

The publisher and editor of the Chicago Times was Wilbur F. 
Storey, who sometimes signed his name to the inflammatory ar- 
ticles. They were extremely treasonable; they went beyond the 
limits of legitimate journalism. I have had access to some 
Copies of the paper containing editorials that were circulated in 
the | nion camps at that time, and they exceeded anything in the 
extremity and violence of their. attacks upon governmental ac- 
tion that has been seen inside the borders of the United States. 

he courts remained open and civil process could be served on 
all the territory affected in Indiana and in Illinois. 

I should like to add here that the mere fact that military law 
= been assumed to be put in operation by Gen. Burnside, and 
Hat that country was in an actual state of war within certain 
theaters of operation, did not suspend the civil laws within the 
territory embraced in the order. May I ask the Senator from 
joint nether the mere fact that we have declared war by a 
teil passed by Congress has at all affected the civil 
= iction of all the peaceable authorities in this country so 

to justify any such censorship? 














Mr. ASHURST. The only person who has had his eivil rights 
affected in the United States by the declaration of war is the 
soldier, who patriotically gives up for a short period by virtue 
of his enlistment some of his civil rights; but as to all others 
no civil right whatever is suspended. ¢ 

Mr. President, I secured a book the other day which TI had 
never before seen, although I have heard of the author: he 
was a correspondent of the New York Herald and the Wash- 
ington agent of the Associated Press curing the Civil War. His 
name was L. A. Gobright. He tells about the censor, a very 
young man, doubtless a very excellent young man, who had his 
office in the National Hotel—now an historie building, historic 
not only because the censor had his office there but historic be- 
cause one of our greatest American tribunes died there—Henry 
Clay. This author, telling about the difficulty he had in getting 
through his dispatches respecting the situation to New York, re- 
cites the dispatch, and then says: 





This dispatch had, like all others, to undergo censorship. The censor 
at the time was a very young man, who, appreciating the importance 
of his position— 

I should think he would appreciate the importance of his po- 
sition when every correspondent had to go to him and ask him 
whether or not he could send out his dispatch to his news- 
paper— 

“pat on airs ’’— 


I do not know whether the Senate understands what that ex- 
pression means or not, but I do— 


and assumed an undue degree of gravity. He had a small room in the 
National Hotel, high up badly lighted stairs 


“Badly lighted stairs” synchronizes with “ censorship ”"— 
dark-chamber proceedings— 


and at first somewhat difficult to find. There he had on his table 
scissors of various sizes, a full rack of pens, several inkstands, a dozen 
or more of lead pencils, of different colors—black and blue— 
I presume they were mostly blue— 

a pot of mucilage, half a ream of paper, and other properties, 
thought by him to be essential to his high office. Well, I handed the 
dispatch to the young man, Mr. Holland, in the office, directing him to 
give it to the censor and to be particular in watching what this mighty 
little man did with it. When he returned, he informed me that the 
censor, without fully reading the dispatch, stuck {t into his capacious 
pocket, which answered the purpose of a wastebasket. 


Then the author goes on to recite more experiences, but I shall 
not weary the Senate telling about the difficulty of getting dis- 
patches through. I will, however, read from page 322 another 
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instance of what the author calls “ censorial caution and astute- 
ness.” He says: 


Passing up Pennsylvania Avenue on a Saturday night, I happened 
to meet one of Gen. Wool’s staff. My friend had just arrived from 
Frederick, Md., and had in his pocket an official communication from 
his chief to the Secretary of War. He informed me that there was 
much alarm in western Maryland, Lee and his army having invaded that 
State. He told me no more, because he had not yet ascertained the 
particulars. I immediately went to the telegraph office to “ send off” 
the fact of invasion— 


To “send off” meant to forward his matter— 


making not more than 20 lines. The censor—not the young man who 
had vetoed my former communication, but a man at that time well 
known to many persons in New York and elsewhere—looked at my 
dispatch, then said: “It can’t go.” “Why not?” “ Because it gives 
information to the enemy.” “ Colonel, do you suppose the enemy does 
not knew what he himself is doing? And, besides, is it not important 
that the people of Pennsylvania and New York should know of their 
danger? Should they be kept in ignorance on so vital a question?” I 
continued my interrogatories. Although the censor had not the repu- 
tation of being a very wise man, he was impressed a little with my 
arguments, and, by way of compromise, agreed to forward my dispatch 
with the qualification of the one which, he said, he had sent to his 
wife. That qualification was, “It is said that,” etc. Thus the posi- 
tive gnnouncement was turned into a mere rumor, which the public 
could believe or not. No better bargain could be made; and {f, of 
course, was forced to submit. 


Having now read some extracts from this book showing the 
workings of a censorship and its ridiculousness in this city 
during the war between the States in a Government where free 
people are accustomed to indulge in the luxury .of reflection, | 
will give attention to the expression from the censor of the 
press in England, and I believe the person whom TI shall now 
quote was the last censor in England until the present war. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange in May, 1680, in first exercising his 
authority as licensor and censor of the press, and in explaining 
the attitude of the ruling classes, among other things said: 

A newspaper makes the multitude too familiar with the actions and 
councils of their superiors and gives them (the maltitude) not only an 


itch, but a kind of colorable right and license to be meddling with tks 
Government. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask the Senator a question in re- 
gard to his amendment. I wish to know if he would not con- 
sent in line 7 to strike out the word “ calculated,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ intended ”? 
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Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. The amendment 
which I tendered on yesterday I will modify at his suggestion in 
line 7 by striking out the word “ calculated” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “intended,” or will introduce another 
amendment to that effect, so a vote may be had upon both 
forms. 

Now, Mr. President, this great right, the freedom of the 
press—and I use the term “freedom of the press” in its legal 
sense as used in the Constitution—has been so jealously guarded 
that some of the best authorities say that if A learns that a 
paper is about to print a false scandal about him, he has no 
reimedy by injunction or otherwise, but is left to his remedy at 
law for damages or by prosecution. Quoting from 8 Cyc., page 
893, Monograph on Constitutional Law: 

Injunctions to prevent abuse of the right. It is still, however, uncer- 
tain whetbcr the attempt to prevent, rather than to punish, abuses of 
speech or publications is constitutional. 

There are a number of very respectable authorities tending 
to show that sometimes injunction will lie; but the authorities 
are very respectable and numerous to the effect that injunction 
will not lie. I ask to include the authorities in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Authorities: The following cases sustain attempts to prevent such 
abuses: Shoemaker rv, South Bend Spark Arrester Co. (135 Ind., 471; 
35 N. E., 280; 22 L. R. A., 332). Flint v. Hutchinson Smoke Burner 
Co. (110 Mo., 492; 19 8. W., 804; 38 Am. St. Rep., 476; 10 L. R. A., 
243); holding, however, that the fact of libel or slander must first be 
found by a jury, and then an injunction would be granted to restrain 
— publication. Thomas v. Cincinnati, etc., R. Co. (62 Fed., 

The following cases hold the opposite view: Dailey v. San Francisco 
112 Cal. 94; 44 Pac., 458; 53 Am.. St. et 160; 32 L. BR. A., 273). 
Life Association of America v. Boogher (3 Mo. App., 173). New York 
Juvenile Guardian Society v. Roosevelt (7 Daly, N. Y., 188). Doff v. 
Doll (9 Ohio Dec. (reprint), 428; 13 Cine. Law Bul., 335). 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In making the change in the amendment 
just suggested by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], does 
the Senator from Arizona also intend to strike out the word 
“ealeulated,” in line 9, on page 2, and substitute the word 
“intended ”? 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator from Iowa. That 
amendment should foliow. I am going to modify my amend- 
ment to that effect before I tender it finally, when ed conclude 
my remarks, or offer another amendment to that effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator pause long 
enough to explain what he means by the word “intended”? 
Does he mean that the publisher must make the publication 
with the intent to help the enemy? 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
get the amendment in the shape in which it will command the 
most votes. I think the committee provision is in grave danger 
of being adopted. My amendment originally contained the 
words “all information calculated to be of aid to the enemy ”; 
but the Senator from Kansas has suggested a modification to 
that, and the Senator from Iowa suggests that to be consistent 
I ought to insert the word “ intended,” instead of “ calculated,” 
on line 9, page 2, so that it would read “intended to be useful 
to the enemies of the United States,” 

The word “ calculated’ might imply that the defendant cal- 
culated in his mind that it should be of use to the enemy. I 
believe there should be a guilty mind; that the information was 
intended to be of use to the enemy. The intent can only be 
drawn from the acts and the motives of the defendant. So, 
Mr. President, that reconciles me to the insertion of the word 
“intended.” I am going to read my amendment later. It 
provides for a jury trial; it provides that a jury shall pass 
upon the question of intent. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—-— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire, would it not be treason if it 
were intended that the enemy should get the information? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am inclined to think it might be and 
ought to be; I rather think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Then that is eovered by the statute relating 
to treason. 

Mr. ASHURST. In treason there must be an overt act and 
it must be proved by two witnesses. If I write a letter to the 
Senator I “publish” it. My amendment will cover not only 
those publications which appear in newspapers but any letter 
that is calculated to be of use to the enemy, because “ publica- 
tion” includes the writing of a letter by one man to another 
man; that is publication in the eyes of the law. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to suggest to the Senator that if it is 
treason, if the statute really designates a thing that falls 
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within the definition of treason, it will-be necesss)\ 
ter of course, to have two witnesses to the overt <) 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would not the word © j,; 
operate to shift the burden of proof upon the State in 4 
different than would be the case if the other wo) » 
ployed ? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator y it) , 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Se 
he. would not just as soon go on in the morning’ { ~ 
to have a quorum here in order to made an effort 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. ASHURST. - I fear I may be obliged to be 4) 
time to-morrow. I would have finished by this tii I 
been interrupted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon: | «i 
he desired to conclude this afternoon. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am going to finish very soo { 
as IT can. I would not want a day or so to elapse ty 
beginning of a speech and its conclusion, for in 
one half of my speech might get lonesome with» 
half. 

Now, Mr. President, it is said that republics nev 
experience, and that democracies are wholly wah! 
successful war. I do not wholly agree with such « 

We are now called upon to avail ourselves of 1) ( 
taught tous by the British Empire. Shall we jesrn ‘Vy 
man can“say who won the war for Great Britain. jx 

it has not been won as yet; but I am able to 

man who has prevented Great Britain from being ‘ 
The man who prevented Great Britain from being defented 
in this war was not the distinguished Right Hon. Arty 
James Balfour, who did us the honor to address the Se 
yesterday. The man who saved Great Britain 10 
David Lloyd-George; not that distinguished statesman, 1 
bert Henry Asquith; not even Sir Johu Jellicoe; ) 
Churchill. But the man who saved the British Himpir 
none other than Alfred Charles Harmsworth, kn@&u to jer- 
aldry as Lord Northcliffe... He made personal visits to the British 
lines. He discovered that the shells that were made in | 
land would only reach one-third of the distance they were 
guaranteed to reach; that inferior powder was being used in 
them; and that thieving contractors were palining off upon the 
Government shells of one-third of the potentiality they were 
guaranteed to have. In spite of censorship, in the face of a 
court-martial, Alfred Charles Harmsworth published to (hr 
Britain and to the world those facts that a censorship sought 
to conceal, and in those publications saved his Government and 
country from disaster. 

So, Mr. President, we may pass our statutes and si) 
press that we will filter out the news to the people through 
some man; but the press of this country, if I know it, if its 
patriotic, as I believe it is, will publish the facts, cet 
or no censorship, if the attempt is made to feed our tro 
balmed beef and set up typhoid fever -camps, such as were s 
up in the War with Spain. During the Spanish-American War 


in the city where I now live, viz, Prescott, Fort Whipple was 
located, as it is now, about 1 mile from the city. Troops we! 


brought to Fort Whipple and it became necessary to have more 
shoes for them. The shoes wore out in three days. They !: 
paper soles and were paper shoes. Do you think 1! 
press of this country would be performing a patriotic duty if 
sat silent, cowed by a censorship, when grafting contracto! 
were palming off on the Government paper shoes and eli) 
beef and shells that would not explode and would cur) 
one-third of the distance they were intended to go? \ 
There would be a hundred Alfred Charles Harmswort!is. 0 
might not be lords in one sense, but would be lords in thet 
who would come to the rescue of their country and publish the 
facts to the world that an incompetent War College or )urest 
cratic commander might—I do not say would, but micht— 
see fit to suppress. Human nature is human nature I at 
tempt to conceal my defects, and so do you all. If I were See- 
retary of War, and had defects or made mistakes, T would © 
pect to try to conceal my defects, and so would you al 
is our duty as men and as Senators to see to it that no ' 
and no blunders are concealed, but that they are laid be 
American people, so that at least they may know the | 
the case and aid the officials in correcting them. — 

* So, Mr. President, I am opposed to censorship. \ 
stream of $7,000,000,000 is soon going to procee! ee 
the Treasury of the United States, raised by taxes laid re 
the people. We may want to discuss how and when pals 
whom that is to be spent. We do not know what we lis! 
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want to say about it. We do‘not know what the papers might 
want to say about it; but in making this speech I wish to be 
yggerstood as not in the slightest degree refleeting upon the in- 
-ogrity or the capability or the honesty of those Cabinet min- 
-ters now in charge of our affairs. 

[ believe I cam say, without that offensive flattery that should 
jieeust 2 Cabimet offieer, that our Cabinet to-day measures up 
rast as high and ‘is Just as pure and is just as patriotic, and 
pon it we may as confidently and as trustingly depend as upon 
ony Cabinet. im the history of our Government. But do you 
iaim that they are infallible and unable to make a mistake? 
li they are the wise men I think they are, if they are the 
patriotic men I believe them to be, they will welcome a dis- 
josure SO startling as that made by Lord Northeliffe, should 
like facts exist, regarding the shortage and the inferiority of the 
shells that were furnished to the British Government in the 
iatter part of 1914 and during the early part of the year 1915. 

We are going to make, in my judgment, many, many mistakes 
in this war, because we are human beings. We only learn by 
mistakes, and unless the mistakes are discovered and exposed to 
the public how will we learn? Our War College and our gen- 
erals will probably be in command of more men than they have 
eyer before assembled even on paper. They will be called upon 
io peyform duties requiring high efficiency. 

now there are men in the world who are like the ancient 
ruler who always beheaded all those who brought bad news; 
but. Mr. President, there is some iron and blood in the American 
yeople. They can bear bad news without flinching. They want 
the truth during the pregress of this war. The only effective 
way, in fact, the only way in which they ean secure it, is to have 
these lynx-eyed reporters and these editors, who we have a right 
to assume in large part are patriotic, lay before the country 
each morning or eaeh day the status as to how the soldiers are 
fed, how they are clothed, and so on. Nobody expecis that any 
newspaper Will, and indeed the editor should be punished if he 
did, publish information as to the movements of the fleet, the 
troops, the aireraft, the location of powder factories, the loca- 
iion of defense works, and all that sort of thing. 

ide not know who the censor is that has been appointed. I 
was told the other day; I have forgotten. I am going to assume 
that the censor whe has been appointed is a man ef the highest 
character; but when I assume that I am not bound still further 
to assume that he is the wisest man, the most cireumspect man, 
in all our country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator goes to that, I should like 
to address another question to him, because, in my judgment, his 
discussion is very enlightening and helpful. 

The Senator referred to the difficulties which a war corre- 
spondent eneountered during the Civil War about getting dis- 
patches to his paper from Washington to New York. There are 
i great many eorrespondents of foreign papers now ip the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Information conveyed from: this city to Copen- 
hagen, for instance, or to Christiania, er to Stockholm, undeubt- 
elly would get right into Germany. Are we to understand the 
Senator as objecting to a censorship ef the cable under which 
these gentlemen who are correspondents for these foreign news- 
papers would be limited at all in transmitting informatien for 
publication in their papers? 

Mr. ASHURST. Ne, Mr. President. I would net want to 
Sive to the correspondents of foreign newspapers the authority 
‘to publish and send to a foreign country any news as te the 
novements of our troops.’ T would not want that at all. In fact, 
T would be willing to assist, if I could, in the suppression of 
“ispatches to points in other countries from whieh they might 
teach our enemies, 
ms ~ resident, I will illustrate what I mean. I have for a 
"a a believed there was a powerful wireless station in 
War > wee with Germany. I called the attention of the 
cn to my views. I presume that the letters and 
iy a ations are in the department. I inally I secure 2 copy 
” & Newspaper from Mexico, and I found in one little corner 
the esata there are now 30 wireless stations working in 
Ginn le, and that the land wires are unnecessary, be- 
ene nine is working everywhere ; and in another 
fal virelean ae I found a dispatch saying that “ the power- 
set up” - . ne the thirty-first, has just been completed and 
castes i . herthern side of the island ef Lobos, on the 
the enaain e, although I believe there is such an island alse on 

“stern side, and that that wireless would work anywhere 


in the world, I ’ : vi ta 
attention to 1d sent that te the War Department and asked theiz 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is most interesting and 
important information which the Senator now gives us. Then 
an American newspaper publishes all about the movements of 
our troops, anything it sees fit to publish; it goes over into 
Mexico; they put it on the wireless there and send it to Ger- 
many. 

Mr. ASHURST. I just said that I would be willing to do 
anything we could, take more aggressive measures, in respect 
to dispatches going to puints from whieh they might reach our 
enemies, 

Mr. WALSH. But the point is that we can not control the 
Mexican wireless from this country. If they permit wireless 
stations to be established there, we ean not prohibit that. 

Mr. ASHURST. But does the Senator think the American 
people should be allowed to remain in ignorance as to the fact 
that these conditions exist in Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. I do not understand that there 
is anything in this bill that would prevent information being 
cireulated to the effect that there are wireless stations in 
Mexico in communication with Germany; but that is not the 
point. The point I am making is that those wireless stations 
being there, as we will assume for the purpose of the discus- 
sion, affording opportunities for communication with Germany, 
if we allow our papers in the United States freely to print 
information coneeruing the disposition and movements of our 
troops, and those newspapers are carried acress the berder 
into Mexico, as a matter of course, all the information that 
they contain will be transmitted by wireless to Germany. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator says “information as to the 
movements and disposition of cur troops.” My amendment— 


which I am going to read now, because I am going to con- 
clude—provides for striking out all after the parenthetical 


(c), and inserting the following: 

Whoever, in time of war, shall publish any information with respect 
to the movements, numbers, or disposition of anv of the armed forees, 
ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United States, or with respeet 
to the location of any fortifications, munition plants, machine 
shipyards, docks, factories, naval stores, arsenals. or any other informa- 


hops, 


tion relating to the national defense calculated to be useful to the 
enemies of the United States, shail, upon conviction thereof, be pun 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 


more than 19 years, or by both such fine and imprisonment: Prorided, 
That nothing in this section shall be construed in any way to limit or 
restrict any discussion, comment, er eriticism of the acts or policies of 


the Government or its representatives or the publication of the s¢me— 
That provision is in the bill new— 
Provided further, That in any prosecution hereunder the jury trying 


the cause shall determine not only whether the defendant or defendants 
did willfully publish the information relating to the national defense, 
as set out in the indictment, but also whether sueh information was 
calculated to be useful to the enemies of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. President, that is the point I am 
making. The Senator, as I understood him, interprets his own 
language to mean that the crime has not been committed un- 
less the publisher intends that the information shall get to the 
enemy; but I want him to assume the case where the pub- 
lisher does not intend anything of the kind at all. He simply 
intends that it shall get to his readers in this country; but it 
is carried across into Mexico, and thus the information gets 
«broad. I would net give that interpretation to the language 
of the amendment as proposed by the Senator, but I take his 
own interpretation of his own language; and the crime would 
not be committed, as I understand him, unless the publisher of 
the newspaper printed the matter with an intent that it should 
get to the enemy. 

Mr. ASHURST. There are two different kinds of offenses 
attempted to be defined here: First, the substantive offense of 
publishing any information concerning the disposition of the 
armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United 
States, or with respeet to the location of any fortifications, 
munition plants, machine shops, shipyards, docks, and so forth. 
That is one offense. Intent is not neeessary there. 

Mr. WALSH, Exactly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The next offense described in my secon 
amendment is, any information not deseribed above calculated 
to be of use to the enemies of the United States: because I 
have not sufficient ingenuity, and very few men have, to de- 
seribe all the offenses that might come under the elass of “ cal- 
culated to be of use to the enemy.” 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I inquire of the Senator, wherein lies 
the difference between his amendment and the provision found 
in the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘The provision found in the bill is unconsti- 
tutional because it sets up a precensorship. That is where it 
offends against the Constitution. It sets up a precensorship; 
but the fundamental law of our land requires that in cases of 
this kind, in ‘all cases regarding publications, the jury must 
pass upon the ease. A man can be deprived of his liberty only 








after a jury has found him guilty; because “freedom of the 
press’ means, and means only, freedom from anybody saying 
what you shall and shall not publish. 

Mr. WALSH. I quite agree with the Senator, but I do not 
understand how he finds a precensorship in the provision of the 
bill and does not find it in his amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, there is no precensorship in my amend- 
ment. My amendment simply says that whoever in time of 
war shall do certain things is guilty of a crime. 

Mr. WALSH. But that is what the bill says. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. The bill 
says: 

Whoever in time of war in violation of reasonable regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, which he is hereby authorized to make— 

That means that regulations can be made. It involves the 
great question as to whether or not these regulations are reason- 
able. It means that a censorship is set up, that some man is 
clothed with suflicient authority to visé the dispatches of all 
persons; and the gravamen of the offense in the bill is the publi- 
cation of the matter without the consent of the party set up as 
a censor, 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

Mr, ASHURST. I yield; but I want to get through in a 
minute. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say to the Senator that those of us 
who are responsible for the language do not give it that inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. ASHURST. I said half an hour ago that I would be 
very presumptuous to set up my opinion on a constitutional 
question against the opinion of the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, but nevertheless that is my opinion; and, indeed, a 
censorship now has been established, though not under this 
authority. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator re- 
fers to that, because that is a matter that is altogether different 
from the matter under consideration here, and I take this occa- 
sion to say that the censorship to which the Senator refers is 
nothing more nor less than this: A Mr. Creel has been ap- 
pointed to give to the newspapers such information as the War 
Department chooses to give out concerning the movements of 
the troops. He has absolutely nothing to do with the activity 
of any newspaper correspondent who gets any information any- 
where else. 

Mr. ASHURST. Iam very glad to know that. That is prob- 
ably not in law a “censorship”; it is a matter of departmental 
policy. I presume that if the department does not desire to 
promulgate to the general public what is transpiring in that 
department, it would take statute law to require it to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. In order that I may understand the position of 
the Senator—and I desire to do so—I want to submit a con- 
crete illustration, and ask him whether he thinks there ought 
not to be some provision by which punishment might attend 
such conduct. 

Suppose that we shall send to France—as we doubtless shall 
within a short time—a number of troops. They will have to be 
transported upon our vessels or the vessels of our allies. Does 
not the Senator think that, in view of the submarine warfare, 
we ought to conceal from our enemies the fact that these troops 
are going, the places from which they go, and the hours of their 
departure? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is entirely right; and any news- 
paper that would publish that—and I doubt if any newspaper in 
the Nation would publish it—should be punished according to 
law. 

Mr. KING. Supposing now that a newspaper should publish 
those facts—not in order that the knowledge may get to the 
enemy but hoping that it will be confined to its own readers—- 
does not the Senator think that it would be proper to lodge some- 
where the power to inflict punishment upon the newspaper that 
gave out that information in such a way that it would reach the 
enemy? 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, in drawing my amendment I reflected 
for a time upon the advisability of making punishable with 
d@vath the offense of communicating to the enemy such intelligence 
vr publishing anything as to the movements of the fleet. I 
would vote for a provision like that. I want that substantive 
fact of guilt to be found by a jury, however. 

I want to say before I pass on that the day the colonel, of 
whom my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s] spoke— 
that colonel who has two large fists and a mouthful of teeth— 
sails for Europe at the head of a hundred thousand men—and he 
will sail—I do not believe you can find a newspaper in the 
Nation unpatriotic enough to publish the fact that he has sailed, 
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or to give the name of the port from which he sails, or w), 
men are going, or how they are going. . 

Mr. WALSH. I quite agree with the Senator: T jo »,, 
pect any paper will print it; but my attention was ¢)),, th 
other day to a publication which appeared in one of the Di ipers 
in New York City which gave exact and explicit ing, 
concerning the location and the extent and the numie + 
spread in the harbor of New York City for the Du 
intercepting any submarine that might come into the }) 

Mr. ASHURST. I am very much disappointed. [ ( 
believe that they would attempt to do that, and it qj 
me to learn it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from Arizona c 
I wish he would clear up a matter which touches me so), 
As the Senator’s amendment was originally drawn it wa. 
to see that it provided for an offense that had not been « 
by the preceding part of Chapter IT, but as he has now consent.) 
to its change by eliminating the word “ calculated ” ay ey): 
tuting the word “intended” I see no difference except in, {yp 
between paragraph (c) as it would be if the Senator's . 
ment were adopted and paragraph (b). It defines practices) 
the same offense and the same proof weuld be required to esj.)) 
lish it, 


Now, we have attached as a penalty to a violation . : 
graph (b) punishment by death or imprisonment not less than 
30 years. Punishment for exactly the same offense jy sp. 
stance attached to the amendment by the Senator from Arizo 
is a fine of $10,000 and imprisonment for not more {han 16 
years. It would seem to me that if the Senator intends jo re- 
define practically the same offense he ought to attach the same 
penalty. 

Mr. ASHURST. As to the particular penalty, I have no 
pride of expression, but think heavy penalties showld be 
inflicted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that in its pres 
ent form, as the Senator from Iowa has said, the amendient 
is merely a repetition of paragraph (b) in the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is exactiy the same in legal effect 
I may say to the Senator from Arizona that in my judgment 


eX 


won 


he has simply described the crime of treason just as the crime 


of treason is described in paragraph (b). 

Mr. FLETCHER. When you use the word “ intended” fo 
“ealculated ” you base the whole thing on the proposition « 
paragraph (b) during time of war. 

And (b) whoever, in time of war, with intent that the same shal 
be communicated to the enemy, shall collect, record, publish, or cor 
municate, or attempt to elicit any information with respect to t! 
movement— 

And so forth. 

That is all covered by the proposal. 


Mr. ASHURST. I think that part can be stricken out of m) 
amendment. I realize that it is very difficult to catch the guilty 
and at the same time not to throw heavy or unjust labor upon 
the innocent. I think the Senators who have given attention to 
the particular question as to lines 19, 20, 21, and 22, with refer- 


ence to the rules and regulations to be observed, will see the 


1 +] 
ule 


radical fundamental differences between my amendment ar 
provision of the bill on page 8. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is the radical change. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But in paragraph (b) we have no rules and 
regulations provided, for paragraph (b) declares that °\ 
ever, in time of war, with intent that the same shall be con: 
municated to the enemy, shall collect, record, publish, « 
municate.” 

The offense is punishable by death because it is treason 

Mr. ASHURST. In other words, let me get the point te 
Senator makes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the Senator's amendment there 
rules and regulations, but the provision is now that anyoue Who 
publishes information intended to be useful to the enemys 
cause shall be punished. ms 

Mr. ASHURST. I catch the Senator’s point. Then stmsins 
out the word “ calculated” in line 7 of my amendment chars 
the whole course of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, and makes it simply © 
tion of paragraph (b). sas 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for calling aiientc! 
to it. I am bound to admit that there is very great | nw 
what the Senator says. Hence that is one of the reso! o ae 
I have offered two amendments, one containing the wort sn 
tended,” and the other containing the word “calculate B- 
that if, upon reflection, Senators believe the amendme! ro 
taining the word “intended” will be found more service ‘ 
they will have an opportunity to vote for that. I wish 
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cay that I have submitted the two amendments in order. to be 
withit the rule which will take effect to-morrow, I presume, 
requiring the amendment to be submitted before the vote is 
taken upon the motion ealling for the cloture upon the bill. 

The privileges which the English-speaking people hold to 

he of inestimable value, to wit, suffrage—based upon patriotism 
and integrity instead of upon property—a free press and free- 
om of religion, have not been easily acquired or easily main- 
tained. ‘The contest for a free and untrammeled press has been 
iyst as keen and intense as the contest for a free ballot. 
“In England, until the expiration of the licensing act, May 3, 
1695, it was by no means certain that the publication of a news- 
paper Was hot illegal. The Court of Star Chamber delivered an 
opinion that it was unlawful to publish without license, and, 
indeed, near the close of the reign of Charles II the judges 
pronounced that it was a misdemeanor at common law to pub- 
lish any news of a political nature without the express ap- 
proval of the licensors of the King. Even John Milton’s Para- 
ise Lost narrowly escaped severe mutilation, and with difli- 
culty obtained “leave to print” from the King’s licensors. 

Article I of the first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was a rampart reared for the protection of the 
American people against those persons who believed that 
republican governments were dangerous delusions, and for the 
security of the people against legislative, executive, and judicial 
usurpations, just as the Bill of Rights and the Great Charter 
were reared by the English people for their own protection 
against the encroachments of the royal prerogative. 

Congress passed the act of July 14, 1798, which declared it 
to be a crime to publish any false, scandalous article concerning 
Congress or the President, and making it unlawful to stir up 
sedition against the United States. The manifest purpose of 
this sedition law was to shield the Federal Government from 
damaging criticism, and the sedition law was of a transient 
nature limited to short duration and expired by effluxion of 
time on March 4, 1801. 

The constitutionality of the sedition law was vigorously as- 
sailed with great ability and earnestness and was defended with 
equal vigor, This sedition law was impugned as being directly 
opposed to the letter and spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States and as wholly inconsistent with the rights of citizens 
and the liberty of the press. It never came before the United 
States Supreme Court, but Mr. Vice President John C. Calhoun, 
writing in August, 1832, said that from the date of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution in 1787 down to 1832 only one question 
of a political character had been settled in the public opinion, 
and that that question was the unconstitutionality of the sedi- 
tion law. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of prosecutions con- 
ducted under this sedition law, but sufficient it is to observe 





———— 


that each prosecution still further served to swell the tide of | 


indignation against it and its authors, and the heat of popular 
resentment against the sedition law was undoubtedly one of the 
features of the campaign which promoted the triumph of 
Thomas Jefferson and the defeat of John Adams in 1800. 

We must not forget that in many of the governments of an- 

tiquity liberty degenerated into license, and that with many of 
the ancient rulers the word “ liberty ’ became an excuse or pre- 
text for measures which transformed liberty into license and 
destroyed the very things which made liberty valuable. Indeed, 
the history of the world furnishes us with many painful and 
shocking examples of men who have spoken rapturously and 
sometimes with flaming eloquence of liberty and patriotism, but 
who simply used such speeches as a disguise or mask to conceal 
the fact that they were subverting true liberty. 
_We in this age who are not restrained to establish and pub- 
lish a newspaper or print our sentiments therein seem to think 
these rights were born with us, are inherent in us, and seem- 
ingly it never occurs to us that our patriotic ancestors gave up 
their liberty, shed their blood, and sacrificed their lives in order 
that we might enjoy privileges which we of to-day accept as a 
latter of course, but which mean very much to people who 
value true freedom, American citizenship is an inheritance 
Which has been achieved and maintained only by virtue of stu- 
pendous sacrifices that have been made by those who have gone 
before to secure for us this inestimably valuable boon. 

The United States is just entering upon a struggle of un- 
haralleled proportions against the most perfectly organized and 
powerful nation in the world. Such a situation, of course, calls 
for Sicrifice from every individual citizen of this Republic. 
; responding to the duties incumbent upon us in this posture 
. affairs the soldier stands foremost and his sacrifice is the 
citi. He will be called upon, if necessary, to give up much 

lat is dear to him—his home, freedom of speech ind action, 
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his prospect of gainful occupation for a time, and perhaps his 
life. The soldier exacts no conditions, but loyally gives himself 
to his country as represented by the constituted authorities 
placed over him, and although the soldier yields up his civic 
rights entirely for the good of his country, he is none the less a 
citizen. He simply waives his rights temporarily to give 
greater efficiency to his effoits and justly looks forward to the 
time when the authority of government will again restore the 
exercise of civil rights he has so patriotically laid down. 

The duties of the citizen not in the baitle line are of 2 more 
peaceful and not so exacting a character, but every citizen is 
none the less a soldier; he is either a soldier of the shop, a 
soldier of the soil, a soldier of the train, a soldier of the farm 
or factory, and it well becomes the citizen not in the battle line 
to appreciate the grandeur and magnitude of the devotion of his 
fellow citizens in the field and to prove that he, the citizen not 
in the battle line, is also a soldier called upon to make some 
sacrifices, but that his country’s demand upon him is relatively 
small when compared to the sacrifices that may be called for 
from the soldier. Hence, of course, the citizen not in the battle 
line must and should be willing to give up a part of the liberty 
he exercises in normal times and imitate, so far as possible, 
the loyal and patriotic example of the soldier in the field. 
The citizen will be unfair to the soldier as well as unfaithful 
to the country if while enjoying the fruits of freedom he were 
unwilling to give up a portion of the privilege which the soldier 
resigns for the common good. 

We must admit that freedom of discussion as to the move- 
ments of the Army and Navy and the location of munition fac- 
tories and powder plants, which would be perfectly innocent 
and harmless in time of peace, may be insidious treason and 
strike at the root of military power in time of war. Hence a 
statute should be enacted laying heavy penalties upon those 
persons who publish any information concerning the location, 
number, and movement of troops and fleets, the location and 
operation of munition factories, powder plants, fortifications, 
and defenses; but let the statute be enacted in accordance with 
the Constitution ; allow the offending person to be indicted, tried 
by a jury of the vicinage; let the question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the person be tried according to law; make penalties 
as heavy as may be thought necessary—subject the defendant to 
rigorous and extreme punishment—but do this in the manner 
provided by the Constitution. 

If it be wise to require the citizen in civil life to give up his 
great right to publish his sentiments and views and to forego 
for the common good his right to have accurate information as 
to the state of war, let the citizen be denied such right and 
privilege in accordance with the methods prescribed by our 
Federal Constitution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, every phase of the bill has 
been discussed at length. There are 12 chapters and every chap- 
ter has been discussed. I want to see if I can not.get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote on the bill. I ask the Senate 
to agree to the order which I ask to have read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that not later than 11 o'clock a. m., 
Friday, May 11, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and 
upon the bill S. 2, the espionage bill, so called, through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after 11 o'clock 
on said day no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 
minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon 
any amendment thereto. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am sure I want to reach 
an early vote on the bill; I do not intend to object to an agree- 
ment to fix the time to vote; but that is lacking in one element, 
namely, that the bill will be before the Senate between now and 
11 o'clock on Friday. 

Mr. OVERMAN, To-morrow anyone can speak 
pleases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
not vote to-morrow. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to have the privilege of offering an 
amendment, and when the debate has been concluded I wish to 
have a vote upon the amendment. I think there ought to be a 
provision in the agreement so that the bill may be kept before 
the Senate continuously until it is concluded, and if we can 
conclude it before the hour named on Friday we ought to do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I expect to finish it on Friday, even with- 
out a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose some Senator upon that side, or 
this side either, has another bill that he think: very important, 


as tong as he 


I want the vote to be had to-morrow. 
Of course there is no reason why we should 
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just as the Senater from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] had a bill 
to-day, why should he not bring it before the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI will say to the Senator that I will keep 
this bill before the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. For both diseussion and action? 








Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I have faith enough in the Senator from 


North Carolina to accept his statement. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina. I want to facilitate 
the vote on the bill, and I am desirous of aiding the Senator 
from North Carolina in bringing the bill to as speedy a con- 
clusion as possible. In the order he submits for adoption by 
unanimous consent, he has proposed that what we usually call 
general debate shall end at 11 o’clock on Friday, and that we 
shall then proceed to the consideration of amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not later than 11 o’clock on 
Friday. 

Mr. STONE. Well, not later. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can take them up earlier. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, if it can be done earlier all the 
better, but that is immaterial. When 11 o’clock on Friday is 
reached we are to consider amendments, and no speech beyond 
10 minutes shall be permitted. In the meantime what is 
going to happen? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We will go on with the bill to-morrow, and 
my opinion is that one of the first things we reach will be the 
espionage chapter, if the Senator wants to speak on that, be- 
cause we have finished with the iast chapter. Then the bill 
comes regularly into the Senate for concurrence in the amend- 
ments adopted as in Committee of the Whole, and amendments 
then will be offered to each chapter. , 

Mr. STONE. I understand the process of proceeding as well 
as the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know you do. 

Mr. STONE. But what I had in mind is that when we con- 
clude the consideration of the bill as in Committee of the Whole 
this afternoon, as the Senator hopes to do, and it goes to the 
Senate proper, and we adjourn or take a recess until to-morrow 
at 11 o’cloek, the bill then comes before the Senate and is sub- 
ject to amendment as in Committee of the Whole. If the bill 
goes to the Senate this afternoon, and we adjourn until 11 
o'clock to-morrow, or take a recess until that hour, all general 
debate must end by 11 o’cloek the next day. 

Mr. President, I do not know how many amendments are go- 
ing to be proposed in the Senate to the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, I want to say—— 

Mr. STONE. Just wait a moment. I do not know who is 
going to get the floor or who is going to ask to take the floor, 
or whether we are going to have two or three Senators recog- 
nized, who will speak out the whole day of Thursday. So I 
come to the point I have in mind, that this order ought to con- 
tain a provision that when the bill goes to the Senate from the 
Committee of the Whole no Senator shall speak longer than 
one hour. That will give more of us a chance to say what we 
desire to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, what I should like 
to see inserted in the agreement woukl be a provision that 
speeches on the bill hereafter should be limited to 10 minutes. A 
10-minute speech is listened to and has some effect upon the ac- 
tion of the Senate, while a long speech vacates the Senate Cham- 
ber and accomplishes nothing. If the Senate would agree to give 
the Senator from North Carolina what he asks and agree that, 
beginning on to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock, we should proceed 
with the consideration of this bill and any amendments that 
should be offered, and that thereafter no Senator should speak 
longer than 10 minutes, we should really have a debate; we 
should consider amendments, and every Senator would have 
an,opportunity to say all that he reaily has to say. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We could not get such an agreement, Mr. 


President, 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can we not? 
Mr. STONE, No; you can not get such an agreement by 


unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We can not get it otherwise. 

Mr. STONE. Then you can not get it in that way. 

Mr, OVERMAN, I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that I have conferred with Senators about that, and they will not 
agree to that, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia has 


debated this bill on several occasions and at considerable length. 
e Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Missouri will al- 
low me, he is mistaken. He will not find that I took over 10 
minutes at any one time. The Senator may examine the Recorp 
as to that. 
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Mr. STONE. I should not like to join issue with the ¢ . 
but inte how many hours the various 10 minutes whjc 


would run it is impossible for me to ealeulate at this , a I 
However, when the question comes up in the Senate on ti; y,.,., 
vision of the bill relating to newspapers and other pu))| aor ‘ 


the provision which has just been debated by the Sena; 
Arizona, I desire to be heard for 30 minutes or thereaho nic} i 
may be a little less and it may be a little more, but 3), : | 
less nor much more. I am not willing to have my ( 
circumscribed in the way suggested ‘ 
Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If I had known the Senator typo), yee 
souri desired to speak upon the matter, I should not | 
the suggestion 

Mr. STONE. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because I would be glad io }, 
and to hear him for 30 minutes or longer. 

Mr. STONE. I am quite sure the Senator wouid 
made the suggestion. I believe he is entirely sincere 
whole statement that he has made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am. 

Mr. STONE. But I do not think any Senator ought jo 
over an hour. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, to-morrow we shall hayo - 
day for speeches; this bill will be finished as in Commit: 
the Whole in an hour. Then it goes to the Senate, and « 
matter about which the Senator from Missouri is spea) 
can get the floor at once and make his speech on that ) 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. STONE. How does the Senator from North | 
know that I can get the floor? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know the Senator can get th: 
there are only a few more speeches to be made, as T unders 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will assure me of that f | 
have nothing more to say. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think to-morrow we will get through \ 
all the speeches. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
from North Carolina if, under the unanimous-consent agree 
which he proposes, it would not be possible to exhaust de! 
to-morrow and to proceed to a vote on the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what the unanimous-cons: 
ment provides for. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But that we shall not dis 
it before Friday unless debate is exhausted? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not later than Friday. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from North © 
yield to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to ask the Senator fro 
Carolina if this proposed unanimous-consent agreemcn 
applicable only to the Senate bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is applicable, of course, to the Se 
bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As TI understand, the other Flou 
passed a bill very similar to this one. It must have r 
the Senate by this time, and presumably it has gon 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is before the Committee on the Judi 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume, without professing t 
the mind of the Senator from North Carolina, that it 
intention of that committee to report that bill and to substt' 
the Senate text after the enacting clause? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then debate on the bill will bee 
reopened ? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Debate can be reopened. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr. President——- 

Mr. WADSWORTH. While I have the floor, as the 5! 
from North Carolina has yielded to me, would it not be ) 
to obviate that difficulty in advance? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ido notsee how wecandoso, — . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would it not be possible for the vt" 
ciary Committee—and I feel great hesitancy in offerins '" 
committee or its acting chairman any advice—to report \ 
House bill and to make the substitution before the unauitno™ 
consent agreement is made? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can report that bill back, anc 
this bill is passed we can then offer it as a substitute | 
House bill, but not until then. —s 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Inasmuch as the whole procectiis » © 
unanimous consent, why could not that provision be she tex! 
part of the unanimous-consent agreement, to wit, that th li 
of the Senate bill, by unanimous consent, be substituted er 
House bill? 


by the Sen; 





T should like to ask the § 


1 when 


‘or the 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, the Senate can do anything by 
ynanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That will obviate the point made by the 
senator from New York (Mr. WapswortH]. 

“Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The point I intended to make was that 

it would be very advisable, if possible, to make the substitution 

pefore the hour of 11 o’clock on Friday. Then the unanimous- 

consent agreement for restricting debate would apply to the 
ystitute. 

ir OVERMAN. How can we substitute this bill for the 

House bill until we finish this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We can do so by unanimous consent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senate will make a unanimous- 
consent agreement such as we had on the Army bill, and have 
10 debate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
shall lose another day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to make this sugges- 
tion to the Senator from New York: We ought to bring the 
House bill back here at once, offer the Senate bill as a substi- 
tute for it, and proceed to perfect our substitute for the House 
pill, which is the Senate bill. Then, when we adopt the sub- 
stitute, we are through with it; we do not have another day 
with a reopening of the issues. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will ask unanimous consent 
to do that, I think the Senate will agree to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about the 
parliamentary situation—that if the Committee on the Judiciary 
desire to report the House bill with the Senate amendment, it 
can be so reported. 

Mr. OVERMAN. On second thought, I think we can do that 
without unanimous consent, for I can come in and offer the 
Senate bill as an amendment at any time by giving notice be- 
fore it comes into the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why can we not now, by unani- 
mous consent, withdraw the House bill from the committee, 
take it up, and then offer this bill as a substitute for it, and 
go on and perfect it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can report it back in the morning and 
offer this as a substitute for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What would you offer as a substitute? The bill as it has been 
amended up to this time as in Committee of the Whole or the 
bill as reported originally by the committee? 

Mr. OVERMAN, ‘This bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But this bill is not yet finished. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It is not finished, but I should like to have 
that done after the bill is finished; and that is what I had 
intended to do, ie 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why can we not have a unanimous- 
consent agreement now to withdraw the House bill from the 
Judiciary Committee, to take it up, and let the Senator from 
North Carolina then offer this bill, as we have so far perfected 
it, as a substitute for the House bill? Then we can proceed to 
perfect the substitute and adopt it and be through with it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. One reason why it would be objection- 
able, in my opinion, to do it in that way, would be that an 
amendment offered on the floor would be an amendment in the 
second degree and would not be subject to any further amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. We would have a right 
to perfect the substitute. The Senate bill as it now stands 
would be offered as a substitute for the House bill, and we 
could perfect the substitute before we voted on it, just as we 
ure perfecting it now. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That is just what I supposed; but in 
iy opinion an amendment to an amendment offered from the 
floor would then be out of order as being in the third degree. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I think that the suggestion of 
the Senator from Georgia is practical and can be carried out. 
Let the committee report the House bill back with a substitute 
in the form of the Senate bill as it now stands. The substitute 
Will then come before the Senate and will be open to amend- 
ment. I think we can do that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will remember that the com- 
mittee has authorized that bill to be reported back. That can 
be done at any time, 

_Mr. NELSON. T suggest that the Senator report it back 
how and recommend that the Senate. bill in its present condi- 
tion be substituted for the House bill. That would settle it, 
me then the substitute would be open to amendment. I think 
ioe in charge of the bill is authorized te make that 
Mr. OVERMAN. 


But that opens debate again, and we 


Iam authorized to make the report. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have a suggestion to make, 
which I think will meet with general approval. We might add 
a clause to the unanimous-consent agreement to this effect: 

That upon the disposition of the pending bill the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of H. R. 291, and vote without debate upon any 
motion which may be made to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute the text of the pending Senate bill, and that House bill 
291 shall then be passed by the Senate, if the motion to substitute 
shall prevail, without debate. 


Mr. OVERMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would be very objectionable, unless 
the right to amend the substitute after its adoption were re- 
served. 

Mr. WALSH. That procedure is to be obviated, if possible, 
the idea being to require all amendments that any Senator 
cares to submit to be offered to the pending bill, and then, when 
the pending bill is in such form as meets the approval of the 
Senate, take up for consideration the House bill and vote 
immediately upon a motion to substitute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not care how it is reached ; but it could 
be done in another and, I think, much simpler way, by report- 
ing the House bill, agree to substitute for it the Senate bill as 
at the present time perfected, with a reservaton that the sub- 
stitute shall then be open to amendment*precisely as though it 
were an original proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, there is a great deal more machin- 
ery about that than under the plan I propose. Under that sug- 
gestion we would have to refer it to the committee and the 
committee would have to report it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The very moment we vote to substitute the 
Senate bill for the House bill, and that motion is adopted, the 
right of amendment is over. There is no further opportunity to 
amend. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, why would it be? Why does 
the Senator want to amend it further after the Senate bill has 
been perfected ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not, if the motion to substitute is not 
made until the Senate bill is fully perfected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the plan I had marked out—to per- 
fect the Senate bill and offer it as a substitute for the House 
bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is subject to only one objection—and I 
do not raise it—namely, that when an amendment is offered to 
the amendment it will not be in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There will be no amendments to it after 
the Senate bill is substituted, according to the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH]. That will be the 
end of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Chair if he can give us advice in advance with reference to 
the parliamentary status? If the House bill is reported from 
the committee and the Senate bill is offered as a substitute for 
it, is not that substitute open to amendment and perfection, just 
as we are seeking now to amend and perfect the Senate bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no question of doubt that 
the substitute would be open to amendment and that the original 
bill would be open to amendment. The House bill would first 
be subject to amendment and then the substitute. There is not 
any doubt about it and there never has been. It is a proposi- 
tion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. OVERMAN. According to that ruling, I do not see now 
why I should not report the House bill from the committee with 
the Senate bill as a substitute. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, before that is done I de 
sire to say that I would not wish to give my consent to an 
agreement like that, because I do not believe that a correct 
statement of parliamentary law. If the substitute is offered, 
then an amendment to the amendment in the second degree 
will not be in order. There is no doubt about that being the 
law, in my judgment. So, I would not want to enter into an 
agreement that would put us in the condition that an amend- 
ment to the amendment would not be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There never has been any doubt 
about it. The Chair will read again Rule XVIII, for the bene- 
fit of the parliamentarians of the Senate. It is as follows: 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided; but the rejection of a motion to strike out 
and insert one proposition shall not prevent a motion to strike out and 
insert a different proposition; nor shall it prevent a motion simply to 
strike out; nor shall the rejection of a motion to strike out prevent a 
motion to strike out and insert. But pending a motion to strike out 
and insert, the part to be stricken out and the part to be inserted shal! 
each be regarded for the purpose of amendment as a question; and 
motions to amend the part to be stricken out shall have precedence. 

There is not any doubt about the question presented. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The precedents of the Senate however, 
are the other way on this precise question, when it comes to the 
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proposition that another bill is offered as a substitute, and I 
would not enter into an agreement based on any such theory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair there 
is not any doubt as to the proposition to strike out and insert, 
aud there never has been. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Why can not I, under the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement, at any time before the bill reaches the 
Senate, give notice that I am going to offer, when the bill gets 
into the Senate the House bill, with the Senate bill as a substi- 
tute for it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The trouble about the whole mat- 
ter is this: The Senator from North Carolina is presenting a 
unanimous-consent agreement which, if it be entered into, will 
result in the disposal of this bill in some way, either by its 
passage or by its rejection. He has proposed no unanimous- 
consent agreement whatever with reference to the House bill. 
When the pending proposed agreement is made, of course, he 
can not put into it the provision regarding the House bill. 
That is the trouble with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from North Carolina that if the Committee on the Judiciary is 
ready to report House bill 291, which is a bill upon the same 
subject, striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting 
Senate bill No. 2 as amended up to this time, then to-morrow 
morning we can take up the House bill. Then the Senate can 
perfect the substitute or the original House measure, as the 
case may be, and the House bill will be before the Senate in 
place of the Senate bill. That seems to me to be the quickest 
und the easiest way to obviate the difficulty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Harpwick] was thinking about was this: That the Senate 
bill, being offered as a substitute for the House bill, if it passed 
from the Committee of the Whole and reached the Senate, of 
course it could not be amended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Because it is all one amendment; 
but when the House of Representatives bill is reported with the 
Senate amendment it is in the Committee of the Whole. It has 
not reached and will not reach the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that is true. But I have the other 
situation in mind where it might be urged that an amendment 
wus in the third degree, and it might prevent real consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 
there. We are operating under a unanimous-consent agreement 
which provided that each chapter should be adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole as an independent proposition. Now we have 
passed the time for the amendment of many of these chapters 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And if that rule is to prevail with the sub- 
stitute we might not be permitted to amend the substitute at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Senate is operating under 
2 unanimous-consent agreement to consider each chapter. sep- 
arately and adopt it separately in Committee of the Whole, but 
it is not under a unanimous-consent agreement that this bill 
shall ever come to a vote; and if the Senate does not want it to 
come to a vote and takes up the House of Representatives bill 
with a substitute this unanimous-consent agreement is dead. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I might report the House bill now as a sub- 
stitute for Senate bill 2, and then ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of House bill 291. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. That is all right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If that is the way to do it, I will report it 
now and ask that this bill be a substitute; that all after the 
enacting clause be stricken out and this be offered as a substi- 
tute—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. But you can not amend it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, to be sure you can—as a substitute 
for House bill 291, I do that now by unanimous consent. 

The Srecrerary. The Senator from North Carolina reports 
favorably from the Committee on the Judiciary House bill 291 
with an amendment. The amendment proposes to strike out all 
of the text of the House bill and to insert certain words—the 
Senate bill as amended to the present time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, I ask unanimous consent to take up 


that bill for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, before that is. agreed to 
I still want to suggest to the Chair that the committee has 
reported what the Senate has so far perfected as an amend- 
ment to the House bill—an amendment to strike out and in- 
sert, in the nature of a substitute—so that the. committee 
If a Senator 


amendment is the question before the Senate, 
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offers an amendment, that will not be open to amend, 
cause it will be in the third degree. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent thai 
ment offered by a Senator to that shall be in order, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as I unders;, 
position of the Senator from Connecticut, it was this: 4 
an amendment was offered to this substitute—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There never has been ; 
ence in the rulings since the present occupant of the ¢| 
been here; at least, that any Senator may offer an ame ca 
to the original House bill if he wants to;-a Senator inay jean 
to amend the amendment; a Senator may offer to any 
substitute; or a Senator may offer to amend the ame; 
offered to the substitute, under Rule XVIII. They are ; 
original bills, being motions to strike out and insert. 

Mr. OVERMAN, [I do not think there is any dou) 
that. Now, Mr. President, I substitute—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chajp jay. 
this bill before the Sénate, 
Mr. WALSH. Just a minute. I think we ought to ) 
another unanimous consent now, making the unanimous-co 
agreement entered into with respect to the Senate bi!! appli- 
cable to this bill, namely, that all action taken with reference jy 
the various chapters of the Senate bill in the Commit(ce 0; 
the Whole shall be deemed to have been taken with refere 

to this. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; this is a new bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Otherwise we start right in with Chapter 1. 
and it is open to amendment and discussion all along dow) ¢) 
line. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
consent agreement. 

Mr. MARTIN. Have you taken up the House bill now?’ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, let the House bil! | 
ported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been reported, 

Mr. OVERMAN (reading)— 

It is agreed by unanimeus consent that not later than 11 
Friday, May 11, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote wv) 
amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may ) 
fered, and upon the bill i, R. 291), the espionage Dill, so called 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final dispositio 
that after the hour of 11 o'clock on said day no Senator shal! 
more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the Dill, or mor 
once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment thereto. 

Mr. STONB. Mr. President, I want in there a provision that 
during-the consideration of the bill prior to 11 o’clock on I) 
morning, if any Senator desires to speak upon the bil. general!) 
or any provision of the bill generally, he may do so for not ex- 
eeeding one hour. Has the Senator from North Caroli! 
objection to that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI have no objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Except that it would be impossill: 
all Senators to avail themselves of the privilege. 

Mr. STONE. It would be less possible for Senators to ava 
themselves of the privilege if there be no limitation on debate 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My only point is that the Senator las 
got it so long that only a few Senators could speak if they spo 
one hour each. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that the vote coe 
not come until 11 o’cleck on Friday. There is no limitation | 
the time of speaking before that. A 

Mr. STONE. There is none, but I am trying to pula! 
tion upon it. If you do not, then two or three or four Senetors 
may take the whole 8 or 10 hours. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think that is the intention. 

Mr. STONE. If it is the intention, that is what | 
posed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no objectio 
ever to the thought of the Senator from Missouri; but) 
intended that there shall be no vote upon any amendiicit © 
the bill until 11 o’clock Friday, I am opposed to it, and woul’ 
not consent to it. I want to proceed to-morrow morhins, © 
early as may be thought desirable, with the bill and igh 
forward with it; and anybody who wants to speak can sje 
and if nobody wants to speak we can have a vote. al 

Mr. STONE. Why, to be sure; if no one wishes to spr 
we can have a vote. ih tae 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the suggestion is that there be pol'''s 
but talk to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. That is not my suggestion. 

Mr. CUMMINS, No; not the Senator's, but that has | 
suggestion, 


ah 


That is all right. 
It is, unless we can get this wnianii 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I said they could do that if they wanted to. 
Mr. CUMMINS. And I do not want to enter into an agree- 
ment of that kind, 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is nothing of that kind in the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. That was only a sug- 
westion made by me to the Senator from Missouri—that he 
could speak as long as he wanted to. ‘ 

Mr. STONE. I want to speak as long as I want to speak, 
but I say it will be considerably less taan an hour; but I do 
not want to be cut off by some Senators who desire to speak 
very much longer, if there should be any. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why not, then, limit the time from now on 
to 1 hour for each Senator, and after 11 o’clock limit it to 10 

inutes? 
wae STONE. That is just what I am saying. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I should like to see that done. 

Mr. STONE. That is what I am saying, or substantially 
what I am saying. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, Mr. Secretary, it is suggested that 
we insert: 

provided, That from this hour no Senator shall speak more than one 
hour. 

Mr. STONE. “ Provided, That from the adoption of this 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. “ Provided, That from the adoption of this 
order no Senator shall speak more than one hour.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, “From the adoption of this order up to 
11 o'clock Friday.” 

Mr, STONE. “Up to 11 o’clock Friday, no Senator shall 
speak more than one hour.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. “ Provided, That from the adoption of this 
order until 11 o’clock Friday no Senator shall speak more than 
one hour.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
state 1. 

Mr. THOMAS. Some Senators, including myself, have re- 
served the right, after the bill comes into the Senate to present 
certain amendments. If this unanimous-consent agreement is 
made, what effect wilf that have upon our right to proceed ac- 
cording to our reservation ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have done a lot of things since 
the Senator from Colorado was here. That Dill is all out of 
the way. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand, Mr. President, that that bill 
is out of the way. At the same time it is the same bill that is 
before us; and I should prefer to proceed, as far as I am 
concerned, under the reservation which was then made. If, 
hoavever, notwithstanding that, I can call up the amendment 
under the present arrangement at any time, I shall not object. 

i The VICE PRESIDENT. That arrangement can not apply to 
iis bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let me say this: This bill is about finished 
and is going to the Senate early to-morrow, because the only 
thing before the Committee of the Whole now that can possibly 
come up is the last chapter; and I have agreed upon an amend- 
ment with some Senators here who have been opposing the last 
chapter upon certain grounds, so that there can not be much 
debate on it. Therefore, when that is adopted, it will come 
into the Senate as soon as the Senator from Iowa introduces 
his amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Surely the Senator from North 
Carolina remembers that his Senate bill has been displaced. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand. I am talking about the bill 
that will be up, House bill 291. It really is this same bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It may really be the same bill, but 
it is in the Committee of the Whole and open to amendment at 
any place from anybody who may want to offer an amendment. 

: Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry, Is it a fact that all of the amendments that have been 
presented to the pending bill are now disposed of ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They undoubtedly are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is that the understanding of 
the chairman of the committee? 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Another parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. 


i a ICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 

Mr. BRANDEGER. ITs it necessary that Senators should give 
notice that they reserve the right to offer an amendment? 

Ri VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly not. This is a new bill, 
Which is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and is 
open to amendment anywhere. 

‘ Mr, OVERMAN. Now, Mr. President, if the Secretary is 
eady, I should like to have him read the proposed agreement. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state: the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 
The Secretary read as follows: 





It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 11 o'clock 
fa. m. on the calendar day of Friday, May 11, 1917, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote upon any amendment that may be pending, any amendment 
that may be offered, and upon the bill H. R. 291, the espionage bill, 
so called, through the regular ‘parliamentary stages to its final dispo- 
sition; and that from this hour until 11 o’clock a. m. of Friday. May 
11, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than one 
hour upon the bill and any amendments offered thereto, and that after 
the said hour of 11 o’clock a. m. of Friday, May 11, 1917, no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill 
or more than once or longer than tive minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto. 

Mr. STONE. The order asked for provides that “from this 
hour” no Senator shall speak more than one hour. That is 
very indefinite. It ought to be “from the adoption of this 
order.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the same thing. 

Mr. STONE. No; I beg to express the opinion that it is not 
the same thing. We might keep on here until the Lord knows 
when. This hour is 5 minutes to 6 o’clock; and we might not 
do this until to-morrow morning, and then it would be different, 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The bill we are considering, the Senate bill, has not yet been 
concluded, and the Senator from North Carolina, in charge, 
says he thinks he will be able to conclude it to-morrow. I had 
supposed, from the colloquies that had occurred here previously, 
that he would finish it to-night. Now, if this bill is to go over 
until to-morrow and we are to have long debates on this last 
chapter, those debates on that chapter might run on through 
the whole day of to-morrow. We have had so many expe- 
riences of that kind that for the Senator from North Carolina 
to say that he expects to conclude it very speedily to-morrow 
morning, without taking into his confidence 95 of his colleagues 
on this floor, is merely the expression of an opinion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no confidence at all. I have nothing 
to say, except that it is my judgment that that will be done. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I know; that,is just what I said—that 
it was the judgment or opinion of the Senator. Now, if we 
spend the whole day to-morrow in the discussion of this last 
chapter, and then have to go to voting at 11 o’clock the next 
day. 7 do not see what chance there is going to be for anybody 
to discuss—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest the substitution of May 12, at 11 
o’clock, in place of May 11. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Saturday. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to that, if that will be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator asks if it satisfies me, yes; I 
will take my chances on that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘Then, Mr. Secretary, just insert there “ Sat- 
urday, May 12,” instead of “ Friday.” 

Mr. STONE. And we do that in the hope that we will get 
through even to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
IT was not present during this controversy, but I submit to the 
Chair that we now have a new bill before us, and that that bill 
is amendable from start to finish. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has made the distinet 
statement that the bill pending before the Senate is the House 
bill—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Exactly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For which the Senate committee 
has offered to substitute the Senate bill as far as it has been 
agreed upon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has made the announce- 
ment that the bill is in Committee of the Whole; that the House 
bill is subject to amendment; that any Senator may offer to 
amend the House bill, and anuther Senator may offer to amen« 
the amendment; and that a Senator may offer to amend the 
Senate bill, and that another Senator may offer to amend the 
amendment of the Senator to the Senate bill. It is in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole as an entirely new bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very point I wanted to em- 
phasize, that we are not now confined to a consideration of 
one section of the original bill but that we have a bill de novo 
before us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wished to make a state- 
ment, as the opinion of the Chair, to see if it was disputed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no question about it at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we ought to go on and continue the 
consideration of this bill, and then introduce it as a substitute 
when the bill is completed, and pass it without delay. 
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The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
reported the House bill as a substitute, and asked the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to take it up. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can withdraw that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senate has given its con- 
sent, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senate has given its consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly, and it was laid before 
the Senate and can only be displaced by unanimous consent or 
by a motion to proceed to the consideration of some other 
matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We need not take up the House bill at all. 
The bill before the Senate is Senate bill 2. I asked unani- 
mous consent to report the bill from the committee as a sub- 
stitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator asked the Senate to 
take it up, and the Senate did take it up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And we are considering it now. 

Mr. STONE. Can not the Senator by unanimous consent 
withdraw the report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly; if the Senator wants 
to withdraw it and substitute the Senate bill. 

Mr. STONE. No; just withdraw the report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going to ask unanimous to withdraw 
that and continue this bill, and do like I had intended from the 
outset. If Senators want to go on and debate it afterwards, 
let them debate it. The only course to pursue is to go on with 
this bill under the unanimous-consent agreement. I withdraw 
that bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I may have no objection, but I wish to sug- 
gest to the Senator from North Carolina that he will not im- 
prove the situation in that way, because, when he goes on and 
perfects the Senate bill and then moves to take up the House 
bill and moves to substitute the Senate bill as perfected, we 
will be in exactly the same situation we are in now. The 
House bill will be open to amendment as the Senate substitute 
will be open to amendment. So I suggest to the Senator he 
does not improve the situation at all by changing the present 
status. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We had better let it go as it is. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see why the Senator should want to 
change the status, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I take it for granted if the bill has been 
considered no Senator will debate the bill when it comes up 
again after we have perfected the measure. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel that the Senator can rely on that and 
that the Senate will stand to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We will get it through on Saturday some 
time if this unanimous consent is given. So I will let it go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no use to call the roll if 
there is an objection from any Senator present. 

Mr, THOMAS. What is the statement of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair said there is no use to 
comply with the rule and call the roll for a quorum in order to 
present the unanimous consent if any Senator present is going 
to object. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. This is not a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which attempts to set a final day for a vote on the bill. 
‘Therefore the roll does not have to be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know why it 
is not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, It does not limit the hour when we shall 
vote on the bill. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It certainly does. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It merely limits debate on the bill to 
10 minutes for each Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. The Chair sup- 
posed it provided for a final vote. It does not seem to so provide. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE., I did not think so as I heard it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thought it did. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER, There is no unanimous-consent agreement 
»roposed that before adjournment on the calendar day of Satur- 
day, May 12, the Senate shall vote upon the bill and all amend- 
ments to its final disposition, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no such agreement as that pro- 
posed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no agreement as to a final 
vote on the bill proposed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the Secretary read the agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 11 o’clock 


a. m., on the calendar day of Saturday, May 12, 1917, the Senate will 
proceed to vote upon any amendment that may be pending, any amend- 
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ment that may be offered, and upon the bill H. R. 291, the , . 
bill, so called, through the regular parliamentary stages to ||. 4.” 
disposition ; ano that from the hour of the adoption of this ..)..,.0° 
up to the hour of 11 o'clock a. m.. ¢f Saturday, May 12, 15)7 . 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than one ho... 2” 
the bill and any amendments offered thereto; and, further. ¢)., 2! °2 
the said hour of 11 o'clock a. m., of Saturday, May 12, 1917) no or 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon thy 
or more than once or longer than five minutes upon any ani: 
offered thereto, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The consideration of the bill jniv)); 
tend for a week before a final vote was reached, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand there js . 
consistency there. It provides for a final vote commoen:j,. 
11 o’clock Saturday. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the latter part of it provides ; 
bate to continue. : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It provides that we shall begin ; 
on amendments and on the bill to the final dispositic, 
does not say that before adjournment on any particular «| 
bill shall be voted on to a final disposition. There is uv jj. 
fixed for a final vote on the passage of the bill. sia 

The VICE PRESIDENT. “he Chair is impressed with the 
fact, and is going to rule on it now, that it requires a call of tho 
Senate to disclose a quorum. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think I shall object, then, to say, 
calling of the roll. I do not object to limiting debate jo 
object to a unanimous-consent agreement that is intellivi}), 
If we all understood the same thing by the proposed agrees), 

I would not object to it now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What does the Senator understand? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I understand that no time is fixed | 
a final vote on the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I purposely left that out for the reason thst 
one Senator would not agree to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well, if the Senator tak 
view of it I will not object. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not so material what view the Ss 
takes about it but how the Vice President construes it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think he will construe it. It 
is for the Senate to construe its own unanimous-consent are: 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH. One Senator might have a view different 
the rest of the Senate, but if the Chair holds that it fixes an 
hour for a final vote the Senate will likely approve it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It might. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Chair holds that the 
agreement fixes the hour, then I shall object to the unanimous 
consent. I do not understand that it does that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has an opinion. ‘ble 
Chair believes that it will be necessary to do just what was 
done before—that is, that at midnight on the 12th, regardless 
of any pending amendment or amendments, it will be necessary 
to vote on the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In conferring with the Senator 
from North Carolina I suggested a change in language to meet 
that very situation. That language is entirely different fron 
the unanimous-consent agreement to which the Vice President 
now refers. It was changed so that we would not be confrouted 
with that situation.. If that should be the ruling of the Chair, 
then I will object to this unanimous-consent agreement, Hecitise 
I do not want the Senate to be in the situation it was in on the 
Army bill when we reached the point where important ‘meta 
ments could not be presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There can be no doubt 
“not later than 11 o’clock a. m. on the calendar. .day of Satur 
day; May 12, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote upon ary 
amendment that may be pending, any amendment that inay be 
offered, and upon the bill, H. R. 291,” the House bill, © (hroush 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition. — 

Mr. JONES of Wasliington. But it does not say the }i!! must 
be disposed of on that day. It simply says that beginnins al V1 
o'clock speeches shall be limited. But I do not care to arstc 
that, except that I would object to that construction. The les! 
lative day would be all right. on 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know w'l'' * 
unanimous-consent agreement would amount to for a yore!" 
does not fix any time for a final vote. — 

Mr. JONES of Washington, It limits the time in te firs 
instance. mee 

Mr, OVERMAN. That is all I could get, and I think 't 's%" 
right. I will change the word “calendar” before ©") * 
“ legislative.” 

Mr, JONES of Washington. C 

Mr. OVERMAN. Strike out “calendar” and insert 
lative.” 


do J 


about it— 


The Senator does not object to that? 
No; I do not object to that 


“ legis- 
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rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the understanding that there 
mat be a vote on that legislative day? 

~ Mp, JONES of Washington. 
run into next week. 

“The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not care where it 
runs or When it is. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to understand it. Suppose the 
genute declines to take a recess—I do not say that it will—so as 
to make a legislative day, then it forces a vote on the calendar 
duy, does it not? I object to the unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator object to the unanimous 
“onsent ? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is no use to call the roll, then. 

Mr. CALDER. ‘This afternoon there was filed with the file 
clerk of this body a petition against the passage of the pending 
measure. This petition was signed by 1,500,000 representative 
citizens of the United States. It was gathered during the course 
of a week’s canvass by the newspaper organization of W. R. 
Hearst. There are still some hundreds of thousands of names 
sicned to similar petitions which it has been impossible to for- 
ward to Washington because of intervening distance. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if the 1,500,000 signers 
were yolunteers or were they drafted? 

Mr. CALDER. I understand that they were volunteers. 

I have the petition with the signatures here, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the petition in the Recorp without the 
signatures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, 

The petition referred to is as follows: 


On that legislative day. It may 


Petition to Congress opposing the espionage Dill. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


Your petitioners earnestly and respectfully ask the Congress not to 
pass any censorship act that shall extend beyond military and naval news 
of va ue to the enemy. 

The whole country is engaged in the war, and the whole country should 
be permitted to know the truth about the war. 

It is always dangerous in a republic to withhold from the people full 
knowledge of their affairs or to deprive the press of the right freely to 
express public opinion. 

The censorship provision of the espionage bill now pending in Con- 
gress is an assault upon the very foundation of our free institutions— 
ireedom of thought and of speech. - 

It is un-American, because it tends to put in full effect for the first 
time in the life ef this Republic regulations for the suppression of news 
and free public discussion—a suppression practiced only under mon- 
archies and autoeracies. 

It is undemocratic in that it violates the page enunciated by 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, who de- 
clared that government without laws would be better than government 
without a free press. 

It is unrepublican in that it violates the principle of Abraham Lincoln, 
who said that it was better that pubiic officials should be criticized 
unjustly than that they should not be criticized at all. 

It is unpatriotic in that it violates the spirit, if not the letter, of our 
Constitation, whien provides that ‘“ Congress shall make nolaw * * * 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” 

We therefore urge that Congress shall take no step to withhold from 
the people that full information of the progress and conduct of the 
war which is necessary for their proper enlightenment, or to deny to 
the people their fundamental American liberties of free speech, free 
pubiiation, and a free expression of opinion. 

Concealment of. military plans and operations during their execution 
is always necessary, but concealment of the result of those operations, 
of fajlures or rey°rses, or st mistakes, or of incompetence or dis- 
honesty, is inexcusable in a Regeblie where the people govern and must 
kuow the truth in order to govern wisely and well. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE, I will withdraw the objection I made to 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand the Senator from Connecticut 
withdraws his objection, and I ask that it may be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to understand it. There 
Was a suggestion on the part of the Senator from Connecticut 
that if it were the legislative day and the Senate refused to 
take a recess, then we would have to vote on the final passage 
at 12 o'clock midnight. If that is the understanding of the 
Senator, I will not consent to it. 

Mr.OVERMAN, I do not know how that could be claimed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We would then be right in the 
position we were in on the Army bill with important amend- 
ments coming up that could not be considered. 

Mr.OVERMAN, I will use my influence to prevent that, 
ind I do not think the Senate would take advantage of the 
Senator, 

‘ Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood the suggestion was 
prod the Senate would have to vote by 12 o'clock Saturday 

Mr.OVERMAN, Not at all. We could take a recess until 
an morning, and from Monday until Tuesday morning, 
nd from Tuesday until Wednesday morning of next week. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course I do not care about 

taking a recess. I simply want to provide against the con 

tingency of having this bill come to a final vote when there 


ane 


are important amendments that Senators desire to offer which 
they can not offer, let alone discuss. That is all. I should like 
to see the agreement changed so that we might begin the con- 
sideration of this bill in the morning and then continue its con- 
sideration until it is disposed of. 

Mr.OVERMAN. That is practically what the agreement pro- 
poses. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It gives an opportunity for an 
hour’s speech on each proposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We try to give and take, Mr. President. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. With the understanding that. 
the bill is to be disposed of on the legislative day, I will not 
object. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator withdraws his 


objection. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks this calls for a 
final vote at some time on the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. So that it is necessary to have a 
call of the Senate in order to disclose the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the roll be called. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Kirby Smith, Ga, 
Bankhead Gerry Knox Smoot 
Borah Gore Lewis Stone 
Brandegee Hardwick Martin Swanson 
Broussard Hollis Nelson Thomas 
Calder Johnson, Cal. New Thompson 


Chamberlain 
Cummins 


Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 


Trammell 
Wadsworth 


Overman 


age 


Fall Kellogg Poindexter Walsh 
Fletcher Kendrick Shafroth Williams 
Frelinghuysen King Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague {Mr. SaurtsBpury] because of important busi- 
ness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. - Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absent Senators. : 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. SUTHERLAND responded to his name when called. 

Mr. PITtTMAN entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina, that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. SmitH of Michigan and Mr. VARDAMAN entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have some assurance from 
Senators that they think the speeches to-morrow will be very 
short. I believe, therefore, I will withdraw the request for 
unanimous consent, and move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 10, 
1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 9, 1917. 


The House met dt 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Clerk, Hon. South Trimble, who caused the following com- 
munication to be read: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1917. 
Hon. SouTn TrimMBee, 
Clerk of the House: 

I hereby designate Hon. Finis J. Garrett to preside over the House 

for this day. 


Yours, CHAMP CLARK. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee took the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou great Spirit whose eternal energy is everywhere potent, 
help us to do our work fully, completely, patiently; that we 
may have no regrets for the past and go forward to meet the 
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veiled future with brave and manly hearts, inspired by the 
incomparable life and character of Thy Son Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of-yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
BENNETT C. CLARK. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the parliamentary clerk of the 
House, Bennett C. Clark, has made application to go into the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and I believe is shortly to go into the 
training camp. I ask unanimous consent—and I do this without 
his knowledge—that the House grant to him temporary leave 
of absence, beginning at his convenience, with pay. Of course 
that will only run until he receives pay, if he does, under the 
*Army appropriation bill in training camp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that leave of absence with pay be 
granted the parliamentary clerk of the House for the reason 
stated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire of the gentleman from 
Illinois whether this is to continue indefinitely, or only until 
the time he receives compensation as a member of the Reserve 
Corps? 

Mr. MANN. Under the law he could not receive both com- 
pensations, and when he receives compensation as a member of 
the Reserve Corps his compensation here would cease, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection? 

[ Applause. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had further insisted upon 
its amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, had 
agreed to the further conference asked for by the House, and 
had appointed Mr. Cuamnrriain, Mr. HircHcock, and Mr. 
WarkREN as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following concurrent resolution : 


House concurrent résolution 7. 


Resolved by the House of opr conntentess (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 18) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” the clerk be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to omit the figures “$75,000,” on page 42, 
line 16, of said bill, as the same were stricken out by the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 78, the conference report on said bill and amend- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is Calendar Wednesday, 
and the Clerk will report the unfinished business, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8.383. A bill to punish the destruction or injury of war material and 
war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent means, 
and to forbid hostile use of property during time of war, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I am instructed to ask that this bill be passed on 
the first call, and I therefore ask unanimous consent that that 
may be done, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, by direction of the Committee on the ‘Judiciary, asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed on this call without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CAR SHORTAGE. 


The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. When the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was ¢alled, 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I have from the Committee 
on Commerce only two bills. One of them is of great impor- 
tance, and we have been receiving demands for its passage 
from all over the country. It is essential to transportation 
during the war. It refers to car shortage. I understand, 
however, that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHIN], who is not here, thinks that we ought to waive the call 
to-day in behalf of the Committee on Agriculture. While I dis- 
lik> to postpone so important a bill, if I can do it without preju- 
dice I am willing to do it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s committee will soon be reached 
again anyhow. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am perfectly amiable about it, but I do 
not want to be prejudiced by waiving it. I am perfectly willing 
if it is thought that we will not lose too much by it and the coun- 
try will not lose too much. 


Mr. CANNON. Which is the best bill and which is | 
bill? 2 

Mr. ADAMSON. Judging from the complaints from ¢,), 
cial centers all over the country, as well as demands {,,; ;, 
portation, the car shortage is very, very important, ‘;),. 
roads at this time are pretending to comply with the de, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the commis 
not report full and faithful compliance. It is importan: 
bill should be passed as soon as possible. 

Mr. CANNON, Then, why not pass it? 

Mr. ADAMSON, Well, I have been importuned }) 
who say that the other bill is more important, and IT yn 
that my leader is of the opinion that I ought to yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman any leader when jy). 
business comes from his committee? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suppose we can be reached nexi ¢ 
ane oe What does the other gentleman from I]; 
of it? 

Mr, MANN. I do not know; there are not very many | 
the calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not suppose much harm wil! 
by my waiving it to-day. I have not seen until now t}, 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] on the floor, but I wi! 
opinion. 

Mr. ESCH. It occurs to me that if the car-shortace | 
passed it might render unnecessary the insertion of cert. iy, ; 
in the Agricultural bill that is to come up. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman thinks so and will co) 
over here and help, I will call up the bill. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think it will take long. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Very well; Mr. Speaker, I call up ¢! 


I 


(H. R. 328) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate « 
merce” as amended in respect of car service, and for 
purposes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read thy 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of an act entitled “An act | 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amend 
further amended as follows: 

By inserting in the second paragraph, before the words “and tt 
term ‘ transportation,’ ” the words “and the term ‘ car service,’ as us: 
in this act, shall include exchange, interchange, and return of 
used in the transportation of property by any carrier subject t 
provisions of this act,” so that the paragraph as amended wil! : 
follows: 

“The term ‘common carrier,’ as used in this act, shall include expr 
companies and sleeping car companies. The ‘railroad,’ as used 
act, shall include all bridges and ferries used or operated in cou 
with any railroad, and also all the road in use by any corporat 
erating a railroad, whether owned or operated under contract, agi 
ment, or lease, and shall also include all switches, spurs, trac! 
terminal facilities of every kind used or necessary in the transp n 
of the persons or property designated herein, and also all freight depot 
yards, and grounds used or necessary in the transportation or deliver 
of any of said property ; and the term ‘ car service,’ as used in this 
shall include exchange, interchange, and return of cars use in th 
transportaticn of property by any carrier, subject to the provisio 
this act; and the term ‘transportation’ shall include cars ; 
vehicles and all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or 
irrespective of ownership or of any contract, express or implied, foi 
use thereof, and all services in connection with the receipt, ry, 
elevation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration, or icine 
storage, and handling of property transported ; and it shall be th: 
of every carrier subject to the provisions of this act to provide and 
furnish such transportation upon reasonable request therefor, and t 
establish through routes and just and reasonable rates applica)! 
thereto ; and to provide reasonable facilities for operating such throug! 
routes and to make reasonable rules and regulations with respect tot 
exchange, interchange, and return of cars used therein, and for th 
eration of such through routes: and providing for reasons com] 
sation to those entitled thereto.” 

By inserting in the fourth paragraph the word “rules,” follow 
a comma, before the word “ regulations ’”’ in the fourth and th 
thereof; the words “‘ the car service,’’ followed by a comma, «! 
words “ the facilities for transportation ”’ in the ninth line th 
the word “ rule,’ followed by a comma, before the word “! 
in the sixteenth line thereof, so that the paragraph as amended W 
as follows: ; 

“And it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers su 
provisions of this act to establish, observe, and enforce just 
able classifications of property for transportation, with | 
which rates, tariffs, rules, regulations, or practices are or 15 
or prescribed, and just and reasonable rules, regulations, an } 
affecting classifications, rates, or tariffs; the issuance, form, ! 
stance of tickets, receipts, and bills of lading; the manner 
of presenting, marking, packing. and delivering property ' 

ortation ; the facilities for transportation; the car service , 
ng of personal, sample, and excess baggage; and all other ! 
lating to or connected with the receiving, handling, transport!) 
and delivery of property subject to the provisions of this act 

be necessary or proper to secure the safe and prompt rece!p!. — 
transportation, and delivery of property subject to the prov's'!0 
act upon just and reasonable terms, and every such unjust’ 
reasonable classification, rule, regulation, and practice wil!) ! 
to commerce between the States and with foreign coun! 
hibited and declared to be unlawful.” 

Sec. 2. That section 6 of said act to regulate commerce, @ 
be further amended to read as follows: rebecca 28 

“Sec. 6. That every common carrier subject to the proviso’. 
this act shall file with the commission created by this ach wel 
and keep open to public inspection schedules showing all th 
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fares, and charges for transportation between different points on its 
wn route and between points on its own route and points on the route 
of aby other carrier by railroad, by pipe line, or by water when a 
through route and joint rate have been established. If no joint rate 
ver the through route has been established, the several carriers in 
pe h through route shall file, print, and keep open to public inspection, 
se aforesaid, the separately established rates, fares, and charges ap- 
‘lied to the through transportation. The schedules printed as afore- 
caid by any such common carrier shall plainly state the places between 
which property and passengers will be carried, and shall contain the 
cassification of freight in force, and shall also state separately all 
terminal charges, storage charges, icing charges, and all other charges 
which the commission may require, all privileges or facilities granted 
or allowed, and any rules or regulations which in anywise change, 
affect, or determine any part or the aggregate of such aforesaid rates, 
fares, and charges, or the value of the service rendered to the pas- 
senger, Shipper, or consignee, and any rules, regulations, and practices 
to be established, observed, and enforced by such common carrier, either 





individually or jointly with other carriers, with respect to car service, | 


including the classification of cars, the compensation to be paid for the | 


use in car service of any car not owned by it, and the penalties or 
other sanctions for nonobservance of such rules, regulations, and prac- 


tices. Such schedules shall be plainly printed in large type, and | 


copies for. the use of the public shall be kept posted in two public | 


and conspicuous places in every depot, station, or office of such carrier 
where passengers or freight, respectively, are received for transporta- 
tion, in such form that they shall be accessible to the public and can 
pe conveniently inspected. ‘The provisions of this section shall apply 
to all traffic, transportation, and facilities defined in this act. 

“Sny common carrier subject to the provisions of this act receiv- 
ing freight in the United States to be carried through a foreign country 
to any place in the United States shall also in like manner print and 
keep open to public inspection at every depot or office where such 
freight is received for shipment schedules showing the through rates 
established and charged by such common carrier to all points in the 
United States beyond the foreign country to which it accepts freight 
for shipment; and any freight shipped from the United States through 
a foreign country into the United States the through rate on which 
shall not have been made public, as required by this act, shall, before it 
is admitted into the United States from said foreign country, be sub- 
ject to customs duties as if said freight were of foreign production. 

“No change shall be made in the rates, fares, and charges, or joint 
rates, fares, and charges, or privileges, facilities, rules, regulations, 
or practices which have been or shall have been filed and published 
by any common carrier in compliance with the requirements of this 
section, except after 30 days’ notice to the commission and to the 
publie, ye as aforesaid, which shall plainly state the changes 
proposed to be made in the schedule then in force and the time when 
the proposed changes will go into effect; and the proposed changes 
shall be shown by printing new schedules or shall be plainly indicated 
upon the schedules in force at the time and kept open to public in- 
spection: Provided, That the commission may, in its discretion and 
for good cause shown, allow changes upon less than the notice herein 
specified or modify the requirements of this section in respect to pub- 
lishing, posting, and filing of tariffs, either in particular instances or 
by oe order, applicable to special or peculiar circumstances or 
conditions. 

“The names of the several carriers which are parties to any joint 
tariff shall be specified therein, and each of the parties thereto, other 
than the one filing the same, shall file with the commission such evi- 
dence of concurrence therein or accepted thereof as may be required 
or approved by the commission, and where such evidence of concur- 
rence or acceptance is filed it shall not be necessary for the carriers 
filing the same to also file copies of the tariffs in which they are named 
as parties, 

“Every common carrier subject to this act shall also file with said 
commission copies of all contracts, agreements, or arrangements with 
other common carriers in relation to any traffic affected by the pro- 
visions of this act to which it may be a party. 


“The commission may determine and prescribe the form in which the | 


schedules required by this section to be kept open to public inspection 
shall be prepared and arranged and may change the form from time 
to time as shall be found expedient. 

“No carrier, unless otherwise provided by this act, shall engage or 
participate in the transportation of passengers or property, as defined in 
this act, unless the rates, fares, and charges upon which the same are 
transported by said carrier and its rules, regulations, and practices with 
Tespect to car service have been filed and published in accordance with 
the provisions of this act; nor shall any carrier charge or demand or 
collect or receive a greater or less or different compensation for such 
transportation of passengers or property, or for any service in connec- 
tion therewith, between the points named in such tariffs than the rates, 
fares, and charges which are specified in the tariff filed and in effect 
s the time; nor shall any carrier refund or remit in any manner or 
y any device any portion of the rates, fares, and charges so specified, 
~ extend to any shipper or person any privileges or facilities in the 
fausportation of passengers or property, or establish, observe, or en- 
orce any rules, regulations, or practices, either individually or jointly 
with other carriers, with respect to car service, except such as are 
specified in such tariffs or prescribed by direction or order of the com- 
wiesion with res to car service as hereinafter provided for the case 
Shh ones rovided, That wherever the word ‘carrier’ occurs in 

Is nt it shall be held to mean ‘common carrier.’ 
dal hat in time of war or threatened v;ar preference and precedence 
on » upon the demand of the President of the United States, be given 
a all other traffic to the transportation of troops and material of 
wer, and carriers shall adopt every means within their control to facili- 
weies expedite the military traffic. And in time of peace shipments 
be he ee for the United States and at its expense and consigned to or 
~ 1e United States for its own use shall be delivered by the carriers 
hae eee as possible and without regard to any embargo that may 
consenah declared, and no such embargo shall apply to shipments so 
xin renever the cemmission shal] be of — that an emergency 
erty 5 h respect of the anit. of use of cars for transportation of prop- 
ate ae commission shal; have, and it is hereby given, authority, 
aan Upon complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint. at 
the 2 ane if it so orders, without answer or other formal pleading by 
or the erested carrier or carriers, and with or without notice, hearing, 
determ inaking or filing of a report, according as the commission may 

ractic he, to suspend the operation of any or all rules, regulations, or 
SS aa then established with respect to car service for such time dur- 
mission continuance of the emergency as may be determined by the com- 

» and also authority to make such just and reasonable directions 
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with respect to car service, or for the distribution and movement of 
ears for the transportation of particular commodities or for transpor- 
tation to or from particular localities during the emergency as in its 
opinion will best meet the emergency and promote operation of car serv- 
ice in the interest of the public and to the advantage or the convenience 
and commerce of the people. The directions of the commission as to car 
service, distribution, and movement during emergency may be made 
through and by such agents or agencies as the commission shall desig- 
nate and appoint for that purpose. 

“The commission may reject and refuse to file any schedule that is 
tendered for filing which does not provide and give lawful notice of its 
effective date, and any schedule so rejected by the commission shall be 
void and its use shall be unlawful. 

“In case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, receiver, 
or trustee to comply with any direction or order with respect to car 
service, any regulation adopted and promulgated or any order made by 
the commission under the provisions of this section, such carrier, re 
ceiver, or trustee shall be liable to a penalty of $500 for each such 
offense, and $25 for each and every day of the continuance of such 
offense, which shall accrue to the United States and may be recovered 
in a civil action brought by the United States. 

“If any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, after 
written request made upon the agent of such carrier hereinafter in this 
section referred to, by any person or company for a written statement 
of the rate or charge applicable to a described shipment between stated 
places under the schedule or tariffs to which such carrier is a party 
shall refuse or omit to give such written statement within a reasonable 
time, or shall misstate in writing the applicable rate, and if the person 
or company making such request suffers damage in consequence of such 
refusal or omission or in consequence of the misstatement of the rate, 
either through making the shipment over a line or route for which the 
proper rate is higher than the rate over another available line or route, 
or through entering into any sale or other contract whereunder such 
person or company obligates himself or itself to make such shipment of 
freight at his or its cost, then the said carrier shall be liable to a penalty 
of $250, which shall accrue to the United States and may be recovered 
in a civil action brought by the United States. 

“Tt shall be the duty of every carrier by railroad to keep at all times 
conspicuously posted in every station where freight is received for 
transportation the name of an agent resident in the city, village, or 
town where such station is located, to whom application may be made 
for the information by this section required to be furnished on written 
request; and in case any carrier shall fail at any time to have such 
name so posted in any station it shall be sufficient to address such 
request in substantially the following form: ‘ The station agent of the 
company at - station,’ together with the name of the 
proper post office, inserting the name of the carrier company, and of 
the station in the blanks, and to serve the same by depositing the 
request so addressed, with postage thereon prepaid, in any post office. 

“When property may be or is transported from point to point in 
the United States by rail and water through the Panama Canal or 
otherwise, the transportation being by a common carrier or carriers 
and not entirely within the limits of a single State, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have jurisdiction of such transportation and 
of the carriers, both by rail and by water, which may or do engage 
in the same, in the following particulars in addition to the jurisdiction 
given by the act to regulate commerce, as amended June 18, 1910: 

“(a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the rail 
earrier and the dock of the water carrier by directing the rail carrier 
to make suitable connection between its line and a track or tracks 
which have been constructed from the dock to the limits of its richt 
of way, or by directing either or both the rail and water carrier, indi 
vidually or in connection with one another, to construct and connect 
with the lines of the rail carirer a spur track or tracks to the dock. 
This provision shall only apply where such connection is reasonably 
practicable, can be made with safety to the public, and where the 
amount of business to be handled is sufficient to justify the outlay. 

“The commission shall have full authority to determine the terms 
and conditions upon which these connecting tracks, when constructed, 
shall be operated. and it may, either in the construction or the opera- 
tion of such tracks, determine what sum shall be paid fo or by cither 
earrier. The provisions of this paragraph shall extend to cases where 
the dock is owned by other parties than the carrier involved. 

“(b) To establish through routes and maximum joint rates between 
and over such rail and water lines and to determine all the terms and 
conditions under which such lines shall be operated in the handling 
of the traffic embraced. 

“(c) To establish maximum proportional rates by rail to and from 
the ports to which the traffic is brought, or from which it is taken 
by the water carrier, and to determine to what traffic and in connection 
with what vessels and upon what terms and conditions such rates 
shall apply. By proportional rates are meant those which differ from 
the corresponding local rates to and from the port and which apply 
only to traffic which has been brought to the port or is carried from 
the port by a common carrier by water. 

“(d) If any rail carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce 
enters into arrangements with any water carrier operating from a port 
in the United States to a foreign country. through the Panama Canal 
or otherwise, for the handling of through business between interior 
points of the United States and such foreign country, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may require such railway to enter into similar 
arrangements with any or all other lines of steamships operating from 
said port to the same foreign country. 

“The orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission relating to this 
section, being section 11 of the act of August 24. 1912. shall only be 
made upon formal complaint or in proceedings instituted by the com- 
mission of its own motion and after full hearing. The orders provided 
for in the two amendments to the act to regulate commerce enacted in 
this section. being section 11 of the act of August 24, 1912, shall be 
served in the same manner and enforced by the same penalties and 
proceedings as are the orders of the commission made under the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce as amended June 
18, 1910. and they may be conditioned for the payment of any sum 
or the giving of security for the payment of any sum or the discharge 
of any obligation which may be required bv the terms of said order.” 

Sec. 3. That section 15 of said act to regulate commerce as amended 
be further amended, as follows: 

By inserting the word “rule,” followed by a comma, before the word 
“ regulation,’’ wherever that word appears in the section. 

By inserting the word “ rules,’ followed by a comma, before the word 
“ regulations,” where that word appears in the first sentence of the 
first ee aes of section 15, and after the word “ exceptions,’ where 
that word appears in the first sentence of the fifth paragraph of said 
section 15, 
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by inserting, after the words “ affecting any rate, fare, or charge,” 
the words “or the car service,” followed by a comma, in the first sen- 
tence of the second paragraph. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
the expiration of 90 days after its passage, except that section 1 and 
that part ef section 2 which, by amendment to section 6 of the act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, confers authority upon the commission 
in case of emergency in respect of the supply or use of cars for trans- 
portation of property, shall take effect and be in force immediately. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, who is the author of the bill, to make such explana- 
tion as he may desire and answer such questions as may be 
asked him. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the bill seems rather formidable, 
es far as length is concerned, but the new legislation contained 
therein would not cover more than a page and a half. It is 
sought in the bill to amend sections 1, 6, and 15 of the interstate- 
commerce act in order to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission full power and jurisdiction over the matter of car 
service. The new matter which is up for consideration is prin- 
eipally contained on page 9, beginning on line 14 and extending 
fo line 14 on page 10. The substantive feature of this proposed 
Aegislation is contained in that one page of the bill. 

The matter of car shortage is not of recent development. It 
has been with us for many years. It is an evil that is seasonal 
for the most part, occurring in those periods of the year when 
the shipments of coal and grain are greatest. The car shortage 
that has been existing ever since March of last year, which has 
been continuous in fact for a year, may in large degree be 
attributed to war conditions. While this bill seeks to give added 
powers to the commission in cases of emergency, it is not merely 
the emergency of war but the emergency of economic conditions. 

There are many causes for car shortage. Among these may 
be first stated the want of the necessary rolling stock. In tes- 
timony before our committee and in testimony before the New- 
lands joint committee the railroad representatives themselves 
repeatedly adverted to the fact that, owing to the regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the several State com- 
missions in the matter of rates, sufficient income was not al- 
lowed to maintain equipment at a point necessary to meet the 
eonditions of traffic. Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, said 
some four years ago that it would require the expenditure of a 
billion dollars a year to keep our railroads apace with the in- 
creasing needs of commerce. That, then, is the first cause of 
car shortage—the statement that the railroads have not had 
money enough to buy the necessary equipment. Whether we 
agree with this contention or not, the fact remains that there is 
a car shortage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. TI think the gentleman might add that a 
great deal of the car shortage is due to the awkward method of 
the movement of trains—leaving them in yards by the railread 
companies before delivering them to their destination. Be- 
tween Joliet and Chicago, where cars are loaded by an indi- 
vidual company and shipped to itself at their own track, a dis- 
tance of 87 miles, it takes an average of five days to make the 
round trip of the car, although the car may be loaded within 
two hours after it is received and unloaded within two hours 
after it has reached its destination. The movement of trains 
and the delay in the switchyards of the railroad companies 
have more to do with the car shortage than anything else, and 
it is not dve to the fact stated by the gentlemen who testified 
before the committee. 

Mr. ESCH. That anticipates another cause of car shortage 
which I intended to mention. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Did Mr. Hill mean to suggest in his state- 
ment that it would take a billion dollars a year for new equip- 
ment? 

Mr. ESCH. New equipment and to meet the growing needs 
of commerce. 

Mr. SLAYDEN,. Additional equipment each year? 

Mr. ESCH. New tracks, double tracks, sidings, terminals, 
and new rolling steck. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I am asking this question for information, for I 
do not like to bother the gentleman. What does the gentleman 
think of the contention of the railroad compariies that this car 
shortage is partly due to so many regulatory bodies, from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on down through the various 
State railway commissions? Does he think their contention is 
well founded? val 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think it is well founded, because the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not had any such con- 
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trol as would bother them. We are here seeking to » 
Interstate Commerce Commission such power as mii; «.. 
plant the power of some State regulatory body. p) I 
about to give some of the causes of car shortage. ,, 
cause is the lack of sufficient sidings, trackage, teriij.) 
ties, and elevators. There is no question but that )}| , 
enter into the problem of car shortage. Of course. +), 
road companies are not supposed to supply all of these ¢ 
ties. Some of them, like elevators, warehouses, 
tracks, and so on, must be supplied at the expense of ))\.., 
owners, but trackage, sidings, terminals, and like f..:);;. 
must be supplied by the carriers. It is true that the tron, 
dous export of food and ammunition from the Atlantic jo; 
terminals in the last two and a half years has overtaye +), 
terminal facilities of those ports, and there has not bee) yyy 
done since the beginning of the war to meet the demani|. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman may come to this him 
may be expecting to come to it, but it seems to me tha: w, 
were definitely informed last year that the railroads had yyy 
an excess of profit over any preceding year of about ¢! 
hundred and some odd million dollars. 

Mr. ESCH. The amount is $601,000,000. 

Mr. HARDY. The whole year? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Do the railroads contend that with these gre 
excess profits they have not the means to get the necessary 
additional cars? 

Mr. ESCH. I will state that last fall—I think in November— 
the railroads of the United States let contracts for car equip. 
ment, including locomotives, totaling something like $75,000.00) 
Whether that will be ample or not I do not know. T[ doubt it 

Mr. HARDY. That would be about one-eighth of their excess 
profits for last year? 

Mr. ESCH. Of course, they also contend that while t! 
profits of $601,000,000 seem large, they are abnormal, and there- 
fore the fatness of last year should be conserved for the lean- 
ness of some subsequent year. 

Mr. HARDY. In other words, they do not want to spen! 
the profits they are making, but prefer to declare dividends? 

Mr. ESCH. I think that may be so. Another cause of car 
shortage is the holding of cars on the part of shippers them- 
Selves, using the car as a species of warehouse, instead of 
promptly unloading it. I think that is quite a universal evil 
throughout the United States, but it is due in some measure to 
the lack of warehouse and elevator facilities at the terminals. 

Mr: HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, unless the gentleman inten(s 
to enlarge upon this point, I would like to ask him right here 
if the shortage upon the Atlantic seaboard is not also due to 
the fact that we have failed to develop the water frontage in 
our great harbors, so that the necessary amount of ships cin 
be accommodated at one time, and in consequence of that freight 
cars are backed upon the tracks for some miles distant 
while one ship is loaded and can be taken out and another ship 
put in the berth. And im that connection I refer to the fact 
that in New York Harbor on frequent occasions during this 
war you could see a dozen ships at anchor off the Statue of 
Liberty for a week or 10 days or 2 weeks simply because they 
have not got the carrying facilities at the docks to accommodate 
those vessels at one time. alt 

Mr. ESCH. There is no doubt there is a lack of termina! 
facilities in the great ports. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for 4 


question ? 
Mr. ESCH. In a moment. One reason being, of course. the 
tremendous cost of terminal facilities at the great ports. an It 


may result in having terminals along our coasts constructed at 
places where land and wharfage and shore rights are cheap. 
I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether or 
not it is the purpose of the amendment contained in fliis bill ” 
prevent the evil or prohibit the evil of storage on sidings an" 
in cars of, for instance, coal, which seems to be tle very 
reason for the shortage as it is now determined. 

Mr. ESCH. We give the commission under the prope-ed 
amendment power to expedite the movement of coal. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Why not have a provision 'p "° 
bili that will specifically compel either the railroads to move the 
cars ~iihiu 36 or other hours—— bie 

Mr. XSCH. That may be provided for by rules for demur 
rage or per diem charges to be enforced by the Interstite Con 
merece Commission. a 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But notwithstanding the (ent 
rage rates, and so forth, that evil did exist last winter greatly. 
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Mr. ESCH. That is true. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. And led to a great deal of suffering 
py the people. 

“Mr. ESCH. That is true. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman if there is 
anything in this bill that forces the railroad company itself to 
ynload its own cars and get them back to the starting point? 
The reason I ask that is this: Within a few days I made a trip 
to St. Louis and back by way of the Pennsylvania and the New 
york Central, and, in my best judgment, on careful count during 
daylight, I counted nearly 10,000 carloads of coal standing— 
not in operation, but standing on the tracks. Now, my judgment 
is a large amount of that coal is for the use of the railroads 
themselves, and there is a crying demand for soft coal particu- 
larly throughout the country. 

Mr. ESCH. One of the reasons for the car shortage which I 
stated in this report I have written is the inefficient manage- 
ment and control exercised heretofore by the railroad officials, 
and as evidence of it is the very evil to which the gentleman has 
ealled attention; but I think that all of the cars the gentleman 
counted were not filled with coal for company use. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not maintain that they were, but it 
seemed to me they must be, or they would have moved them. 

Mr. ESCH. On account of the congestion at port terminals 
the congestion now extends many miles into the interior, even 
as far back as a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles, and the 
sidings are filled with cars destined to port terminals where there 
is lack of shipping. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 1 desire to suggest to the gentleman I 
think it would benefit the whole membership of the House, real- 
izing as we do that the gentleman from Wisconsin is a high 
authority on this proposition, if he might be allowed to proceed 
without interruption to his main statement and after that ques- 
tions might be asked of him if desired. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield to me, I would 
like to ask him one question. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if there is any provision in this bill to compel railroad companies 
to pay demurrage to the shippers in case they failed to furnish 
the cars within the time they were required for the shipment of 
the goods? 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman means reciprocal demurrage? 

Mr. MADDEN. This gives the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission the right to authorize them to charge certain demurrage 
of the shipper if he fails to unload the car. Ought not the ship- 
per to have a claim against the railroad company in case they 
fail to furnish the cars? 

Mr. ESCH. I have no doubt under the proposed amendment, 
in case of emergency, the commission could make any rules or 
regulations that they saw fit that would promote the transit of 
freight, because the power is very broad, and necessarily so. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does the gentleman think there is anything 
in this bill that would justify the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in imposing a tax on the railroad companies for failure to 
furnish cars while it has adequate pewer under the bill to im- 
pose a tax on the shipper because he fails to unload the car? I 
think it ought to be reciprocal, and there ought not to be any one- 
sided, jug-handle law passed. This is a railroad law. It is 
not intended to do anything for facilitating the movement of 
commodities. It is intended to increase the price of commodities 
by giving the railroad companies the right to charge more for 
freight by the addition of more demurrage. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Wisconsin will remem- 
ber that other parts of the interstate-commerce law provide 
with reference to orders to furnish cars. 

Mr. ESCH. There is one reason for the car shortage which is 
probably as well known as any other and that is the lack of 
ocean-carrying space due to war conditions. 

As long as we keep shipping from interior points to the ocean 
terminals and can not have the ships to take the freight from 
the port terminals, there is destined to be a very serious con- 
festion. And inereased activities of the U-boats, together with 
the lessened shipment due to the threat of loss by reason of 
Such boats, have simply added to the complexity of the situation 
along the Atlantic coast. Now, I do not claim that this bill will 
change that situation very much, but to the Shipping Board is 
Gra.as task of solving that problem, and we trust that it will 
€ Solved, 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission was advised on 
/ March 1, 1916. that there was a shortage of 19,537 cars, it had 
alr eady begun to investigate the matter and to suggest methods 
ot relie* When on September 30, 1916, the shortage had reached 
60,697 cars, the necessity for prompt action became even more 
eure, When on November 1 the shortage had risen to 
114.008 cars, the commission authorized Commissioner McChord, 
4 response to many complaints from all parts of the country, to 
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enter upon a general investigation covering all sections of the 
United States “concerning the supply, exchange, interchange, 
and return of freight cars, and all rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices relating thereto, with a view of issuing such order or orders 
as the commission might deem appropriate.” A heuring was 
held at Louisville, Ky., and witnesses representing substantially 
all the principal carriers of the country were examined with 
reference to their supply and use of freight cars. Shippers and 
consignees were also heard. The evidence disclosed the failure 
on the part of the carriers to observe the car-service rules of the 
American Railway Association, which provide for the return 
of cars to the owning roads. The failure to observe these rules 
of their own making, on the part of the carriers, became a com- 
mon practice as the volume of traffic increased. “The misuses 
of equipment resulted in depriving the owning lines of cars 
which they had provided for the transportation of ceal, grain, 
perishable commodities, and other articles and diverting such 
cars from the normal channels to the transportation of other 
commodities in other territory and reducing in large measure 
the ability-of certain carriers to serve the shippers and con- 
signees of freight located on their lines and the lines of their 
connections, and in denying to many shippers and consignees 
such transportation facilities as were necessary to them and 
such as they would have received if freight cars had been 
handled in accordance with car-service rules.” In contravention 
of the provisions of the interstate commerce act “ embargoes 
were placed by some lines against the movement of their own 
coal cars beyond their rails.” 

As a result of these disclosures, and on November 14, 1916, 
the carriers were requested by the presiding commissioner 
“to return foreign open-top cars and refrigerator cars to the 
owning lines, either loaded or empty, without delay. To this 
request all the carriers which were represented at the hearing 
gave their assent and filed severally their instructions for the 
return of these cars. At the hearing the carriers were re- 
quested to lift the embargoes which had been placed against 
the movement of their own coal cars beyond their rails.” The 
executives of the railroads were requested by the commission 
to use their utmost efforts to relieve the deplorable conditions 
found to exist. Asa result, the American Railway Association, 
on November 15. 1916, appointed a conference committee on car 
efficiency, which was subsequently merged into the car-service 
committee, to which committee was delegated full authority to 
handle the car-interchange question, and it proposed to in- 
crease the per diem charges on December 1. On that date in- 
creased demurrage charges were also to become effective, and 
it was decided further to put into effect penalties for diversion 
of and delays to equipment on January 1. 

The committee took up its work here in Washington in con- 
junction with representatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and issued circulars to the various cagriers containing 
recommendations for the return of equipment to the owning 
roads. In spite of all these efforts to put a stop to the diver- 
sion and misuse of foreign refrigerator cars and coal cars, 
numerous instances of such diversions and misuse were reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by its inspectors. The 
committee of the carriers was not securing obedience to its 
directions and this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the 
executives of many railroads had pledged themselves to give 
effect to the rules and support to the car-service committee in 
the performance of its duties. 

As a result of the inability of the carriers, through the car- 
service committee, to secure enforcement of their own car- 
service rules, and the fact that notwithstanding all their efforts 
only partial progress had been made, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on December 28, 1916, issued an order to the car- 
riers to show cause “why an order should not be entered re- 
quiring respondents to return to their owners without diversion 
or misuse all foreign open-top cars and all railroad owned or 
controlled refrigerator, heater, ventilator, and insulated cars 
after being unloaded at destination, either loaded or empty, (a) 
direct if belonging to direct connections, (b) through the proper 
home route if belonging to other than direct connections, or in 
accordance with such rules as may be found reasonable and be 
prescribed, and to return all other foreign freight cars to their 
owners in accordance with car-service rules 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 
the American Railway Association, or to effect a relocation of 
such cars in accordance with such other rules as may be found 
reasonable and be prescribed.” As a result of the hearing on 
this order, the commission on January 18 last modified the car- 
service rules of the American Railway Association in certain 
particulars and prescribed what should be the reasonable rules 
thereafter to be followed. These new rules were required to be 
established on or before February 21 of this year, but owing 
to a final effort on the part of railroad executives to relieve 
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the situation by sending empty cars in trainload lots from At- 
lantic port terminals to the West, the commission deferred the 
time of taking effect of these amended rules to March 15, and a 
later extension to April 15. 
This decision of January 18, 1917, was not the unanimous 
‘ opinion of the commission, three of the members dissenting on 
the ground that, based on prior decisions of the commission, 
especially the decision In the Matter of Car Shortage and Other 
Insufficient Transportation Facilities (12 I. C. C., 561), decided 
in January, 1907, the commission did not have power to pre- 
scribe general rules relative to interchange of cars, and the 
assumption therefore on the part of the commission in declaring 
what car-service rules were just and reasonable and should be 
enforced was an assumption of legislative powers. The majority, 
in justification of its decision, through Commissioner McChord, 
declared that ‘‘ While all the members of the commission are not 
in accord with reference to the powers of the commission to make 
an order in this case (Car Supply Investigation No. 9284, de- 
cided Jan. 18, 1917), the wrongs are flagrant, and even if there 
were doubt as to the commission’s power to give full relief by 
formal order, we think that in the emergency that doubt should 
be resolved not only in favor of the carriers who are wrongfully 
deprived of the use of their cars but in favor of shippers and 
the general public, who would be without remedy if, having the 
power, we failed to act.” 

It was because of this doubt in the minds of the commission, 
the commission being almost evenly divided as to their power to 
issue the order as to car service, to even enforce the rule which 
the railroad executives through the car-service commission had 
voluntarily agreed upon, that the committee felt we should 
have this legislation in order to remove the last doubt as to the 
power of the commission to correct the evil of car shortage. 
Instead of leaving the solution of car shortage to the voluntary 
agreement of the railroad executives themselves, we thought we 
should put the punch of law back of the commission, so that 
there should be enforcement of the rules. [Applause.] 

I wish now to call attention to some of the amendments. The 
amendments to section 1 of the bill are merely verbal and are 
in the nature of definitions. The term “car service,” as you 
will find on the middle of page 2, is thus defined: 

Shall include exchange, interchange, and return of cars used in the 
eee re of property by any carrier subject to the provisions of 

The next material change in the existing interstate-commerce 
act is found in the middle of page 5, which requires the rules, 
regulations, and classifications of the car service to be printed 
and made public just the same as railroad schedules are now 
required to be made public under existing law; that notice of 
changes of such rules must be given 30 days in advance of their 
becoming operative. The next material change in existing law 
is found, as I have already stated, in the middle of page 9, ex- 
tending to the middle of page 10. And it is to that paragraph 
I wish to briefly call your attention: 

Whenever the commission shall be of opinion that an emergency 
exists in respect of the ©upply or use of cars for transportation of 
property, the -ommission shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, 
either upon comp.xint or upon its own initiative without complaint, at 
once, and 1 so erders, without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, and with or without notice, hear- 
ing, or the makiog or filimg of a report, according as the commission 
may determine, to suspead the operation of any or all rules, regulatiens, 
or practices then established with respect to car service for such time 
during the continnance of the emergency as may be determined by the 
commission, and also authority to make such just and reasonable di- 
rections with respect to car service, or for the distribution and move- 
ment of ‘ars for the transportation of particular commodies or for 
transportation to o: from particular localities during the emergency 
as in its opiaion will best meet the emergency and promote operation 
of car service in the interest of the public and to the advantage or 
the convenience and commerce of the people. The directions of the 
commission as to car service, distribution, and movement during 
emergency may be made through and by such agents or agencies as the 
commission shall designate and appoint for that purpose. 

It may be contended that the first part of this proposed 'nmend- 
ment gives the commission summary power in that it can sus- 
pend the eperation of any rule or regulation as to car service 
without notice, without complaint, on its own initiative, with- 
out reply. But I will state that almost identical powers are given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in practically the 
same language in reference to the establishment of new sched- 
ules, so that we are not here treading npon new ground. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The serious trouble in some parts of the 
country—I know that it is true in the State of Mississippi, 
where we ship more stuff out of the State than is shipped into 
it—is caused by this fact, that in the process of their business 
the State becomes depleted of cars because the railroads will 
not willingly return empty cars, and they would rather keep 
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cars where they can be hauled to and fro, where they 
a load both ways. Will this amendment that you h,: 
suggested enable the commission to require the railroad , 
nies to haul those empty cars back to places where | 
needed ? 

Mr. ESCH. I think it will under this language: 

And also authority to make such just and reasonable direc: 
respect to car service, or for the distribution and movement 


the transportation of particular commodities, or for the trans; 
to and from particular localities during the emergency, 


Now, in the gentleman’s section they are sufferine 
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car shortage, so far as the lumber manufacturing interes. oe 


concerned, and in fact in some of the Southwestern Si:tes +), 
situation with reference to the lumber industry is nothing joc 
than deplorable. Some of the mills have shut down or hy 
threatened to shut down because they can not get cars enn) 
to ship their products. Their yards are full, their orders 9), 
more than they can fill; they have but 25 per cent of tho 
necessary cars to ship out their product. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I have been advised that the Guy 4 
Ship Island Railroad, which is a small railroad in the Styte 
Mississippi, running through the lumber country, has oriers 
for large consignments of lumber to Cleveland, for instyy, 
where they are building the submarine chasers, and to ; 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and other places where they are buildine 
the ships that we are trying to build. They are directed to o 
out so many cars in one place and so many in another, [; 
they would set out the number of cars they are directed to sp 
out in order to fill these orders, that would leave no cars to ex) 
foodstuffs and groceries from one point to another. It is not 
because the road has not cars enough. I understand they hay 
from 1,200 to 1,500 cars. The railroads will not bring them back 
empty. Out of the 1,200 or 1,500 cars they have about 200 avail 
able. There ought to be some provision by which they can get 
those empty cars back, so that they can do business, not simply 
to penalize the road that keeps them and charge them rent for 
the cars but to require that the cars be returned so that the 
lumber can be shipped out. How do you meet that? 

Mr. ESCH. I think this power would be broad enough to 
enable the commission to meet that situation. Take the case 
of the New Orleans Great Northern, down in the gentleman's 
section. . I believe they have only about 30 per cent of their 
own cars on their own tracks. The rest have gone out and ar 
held up probably in some eastern port terminal. There s! 
be some power somewhere to equalize that movement and per- 
mit the people living on the line of a road to receive fair treat- 
ment from that road, especially when the officers of that read 
want to give their people fair treatment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has referred to the pow 
heretofore given to the commission to suspend the taking ef 
of a new rate. 

Mr. ESCH. A new schedule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A new schedule, yes; in comparison wit! 
the power here given. Is there not quite a substantial! distine- 
tion in the fact that heretofore, when the commission h:s had 
authority to suspend the taking effect of a new schedule. th 
old-established schedule would continue in effect, wheres tl: 
der this provision we are to give the commission authority to 
suspend not a new rule but perhaps a rule or regulation the! 
has been many years in effect, and without any notice. 
to the shippers or the carriers, and allow the commission to pt 
in place of it an absolutely new rule or regulation? 

Mr. ESCH. Well, the gentleman must remember that | 
covers only cases of emergency. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Iam not speaking necessarily in a spir'l 
opposition. é ‘ 

Mr. ESCH. I think there is some merit in the genflemans 
distinction as between changing and modifying new scherltles 
and changing or suspending rules and regulations ss to (l 
service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Instead of continuing established conch 
tions, this brings about new conditions without a hearine. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. ee 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gente 
yield? 


Mr. ESCH. Yes. i lee 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I wish the gentleman woul’ '~ 
plain this proposition: Is the ruling of the commission, 11 *"" 
cases as it shall make a rule, final and conclusive upon 
le who are interested? I notice this language, that (0% 
shall have authority to make such just and reasonable ee 
as they may desire. Are they the judges of what is jus! ov 
reasonable, or do you believe that the person aggrieved! ms 
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have recourse to the courts to determine whether these regula- 
tions are just and reasonable? 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman realizes that this is only amending 
oue section of the interstate-commerce act, and we do not amend 
those sections of the interstate-commerce act which give the 
right of appeal and the right to go into the courts where injus- 
tice is done, or where there is confiscation of property, and so 
on, ‘The rights are preserved. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In the gentleman's judgment, that 
ly is still preserved ? 
I think so. 


remet 
Mr. BSCH. 
Mr. Speaker. ° 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman has occupied 31 
minutes. 
4 Mr. ESCH. I want to reserve the balance of my time. The 
paiance of the bill after page 10 practically contains no amend- 
ment except the insertion of the word “rule” in one case and 
the word “ rules” and the words “ or the car service” in section 
15 of the interstate-commerce act. 
Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 
Mr. ESCH. Yes. 
Mr. WINGO. What change did you make on page 11, in the 
last paragraph ? 
Mr. ESCH. 
there. 

Mr. WINGO. From line 8 to line 21, inclusive, is that exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. ESCH. 
ever, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Are lines 3 to 13, on page 9, existing law? 

Mr, ESCH. There is a change in line 9 which was suggested 
to the committee by Commissioner Hall, in order to remove an 
ambiguity which existed in that part beginning with line 8 
and ending with line 18. That is a passage which was inserted 
in the Army appropriation bill of last year, I think, and so on 
his suggestion, in order to make it more definite and “certain, we 
made a slight amendment in the language. 

Mr. CRAMTGN. Can the gentleman state the nature of that? 

Mr. ESCH. The new words are: 

Transported for the Pnited States and at its expense and consigned 
to or by the United States. 

With that addition if makes the sentence read: 


And in time of peace shipments transported for the United States and 
at its expense and consigned to or~by the United States for its own use 
shall be delivered by the earriers as promptly as possible and without 
regard to any embargo that may have been deciared, and no sucn 
embargo shall apply to shipments so consigned, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, In connection with that language it has 
occurred to me, in reading it over, that it would perhaps in time 
of peace authorize shipments of live stock, for instance, abso- 
lutely contrary to quarantine regulations, and the same as to 
nursery stock, and so forth. 

Mr. ESCH. I would not anticipate that danger. I doubt 
whether the Government, shipping for or on its own account, 
would want to violate any of the quarantine regulations, 

Mr. CRAMTON., For instance, an embargo may be placed 
against certain live steck on account of quarantine because of 
the foot-and-mouth disease. Under this, in time of peace, if 
live stock is to be shipped for the United States, it might be 
shipped without regard to any such embargo. 

Mr. ESCH. And that was the law as passed in the Army 
ipprepriation bill of a year ago. We did not modify that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. MCKENZIB. Will the gentleman state his opinion as to 
whether or not there is a real car shortage in this country at 
the present time? 

Mr. ESCH. On April 1, as I recall the figures, the car short- 
age Was something like 143,000 cars. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Is it the judgment of the gentleman from 
Wiseonsin that some relief should be granted? 

Mr. ESCH. Most assuredly. 

; be McKENZIE, In order that the railroads may build more 
“ars? 

Mr. ESCH. Not only that, but there ought to be relief by 

requiring the shippers and consignees to load and unload the 
lreight promptly when cars are given to them. 
a. McKENZIE, I think I fully agree with the gentleman 
rg Wisconsin, but in order to make this bill parallel some 
. S that we have been passing lately in this House I think it 
— to have a provision in it first compelling the railroads 
- uild more cars, and, second, making a large appropriation 
bald some by the Government. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 


How much time have I remaining, 


There is no change whatever of existing law 


That is the existing law, with no change what- 
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Mr. ESCH. T yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has stated that a great deai 
of this car shortage arises from congestion in ports, because of 
the lack of ships, which causes an accumulation of curs on 
sidings even as far back as 150 miles in the interior. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Did it oceur to the gentleman’s committee that 
they might relieve some of that congestion by an emergency 
measure which would provide that during the existence of this 
war foreign ships in our ports engaged in round-trip voyages, 
but going from one of our ports to another, might carry some 
of this congested commerce from one of our ports to another? 

Mr. ESCH. Instead of going by rail? 

Mr. HARDY. No; instead of these ships going empty, us 
they have to do if they are foreign ships, why not let a ship 
that is going from Baltimore to Galveston, when Baltimore is 
congested with freight, carry a load of freight from Baltimore 
to Galveston, even though the ship is under a foreign flag, dur- 
ing this emergency? 

Mr. ESCH. That did not occur to our committee, because 
merchant-marine matters are somewhat beyond our jurisdiction. 

Mr. HARDY. But this relates to commerce. 

Mr. ESCH. I will say to the gentleman that the suggestion 
is worth considering. » 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly at this time it looks as though ¢ 
cramps on our commerce ought to be removed. 

Mr. ESCH. We ought to do everything we can to relieve the 
situation. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. As I understand the bill it 
is left optional with the Interstate Commerce Commission to dv 
these things you grant them the authority to do. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. In view of the statements 
which the gentleman has made as to the true situation, does he 
not think it would be better to direct the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take cognizance of this situation and act upon it? 

Mr. ESCH. This is the full authority they ask of us, and we 
grant it to them, feeling that they will exercise it to the fullest 
extent, and to the advantage of the publie interest. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman has no doubt, 
then, that the Interstate Commerce Commission will take up the 
matter immediately ? 

Mr. ESCH. Most assuredly they will. 
ing this legislation for a long time. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman was asked a while ago about the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to make orders 
and enforce them. 

Mr. ESCH. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope the gentleman will not feel uneasy 
about his time. He understands this bill, and I hope he will 
answer fully all questions in regard to it. 

Mr. SIMS. <Any order that the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission makes regarding this or anything else may be enjoined 
by the railroads upon the allegation that the commission has 
exceeded its authority, or that the order if put into effect would 
be confiscatory, so it would be impossible to know whether or 
not the order would be resisted. 

Mr. ESCH. I stated that we did not seek to amend the other 
sections of the interstate-commerce act, but that the remedy was 
left as it has been heretofore. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
that there is great lack of enterprise on the part of the capitulisis 
to build new railroad lines and thereby extending transporta- 
tion and to develop new territory in our great resourceful coun- 
try? In 1915 there were only 936 miles of new railroad con- 
structed, and last year I do not believe there were more than 
500 miles. Our population is increasing, our industries are ex- 
panding, and our present railroad system can not take care of 
the present travel and freight. That is one reason for the great 
congestion. 

Mr. ESCH., There were 1,000 miles of read built in 1915 and 
about 1,000 miles, if my recollection serves me, in 1916, whereas 
the average for the prior 20 years had been between 4,500 and 
5,000 miles, The gentleman is right in saying that there has 
been a very marked dimunition in railroad construction during 
the last two years. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. The railroads have increased 
the weight of the rails, the capacity of the cars, and the power 
of the engines, yet they are unable to meet the demands of the 
public. 

Mr. ESCH. The contention made before the subcomimitiee 
very recently was that the fact that they did not build more 
mileage was due to the fact that they did not have the money. 
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Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Due to the fact that the 
laws are so severe that people will not put money into new 
railroad projects. 

Mr. ESCH. It was also suggested that the dividends paid 
by the roads prior to 1916 were not such as to encourage in- 
vestments, and so the roads could not get money to build tracks 
and cars. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Has the gentleman made any 
study of the actual physical car shortage existing under normal 
conditions; that is to say, the difference between the number 
of cars in existence and that which would be expected to carry 
normal traffic when the transportation is normally distributed 
and not congested as it now is? 

Mr. ESCH. Owing to the phenominal prosperity during the 
year 1907 there were two periods of car shortage in that year-— 
one during the midsummer months, when the maximum shortage 
reached 30,370 cars ; the other during the last three months of the 
year, When the shortage on December 24 reached 208,586 cars. 
During the following years of 1908 and the greater portion of 1909 
there was business depression, and the number of idle cars reached 
on April 29, 1908, a maximum of 413,338. During October 
and November of 1908 there was a small shortage. During 1911. 
there was no shortage. In the fall of 1912 the shortage reached 
a maximum on November 7 of 51,259 cars. During the latter 
part of October, 1913, there was another small shortage, with 
no shortage for 1914, the first year of the European war. The 
surplus of idle cars extended throughout the year 1915, with a 
maximum on April 1 of 327,084 cars. So normally we have dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year a car surplusage, and the 
shortage comes only during those periods of the year requiring 
seasonal movement of crops. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman’s answer is clear 
and convincing, and leads to the proposition that the evil lies 
in the want of practical distribution. 

Mr. ESCH. And oftentimes wise and efficient management 
of the equipment we already have. That is due te having so 
many different systems and each system anxious to get the 
fullest amount of trade and business in order to swell the gross 
receipts. That is natural. 

Mr. GREEND of Vermont. I have some personal recollection 
of former conditions, when it was my function and duty to 
chase empties on other roads stolen from our road. 

Mr. ESCH. I have no doubt the gentleman’s experience 
tallies with the experience of witnesses we had before the 
committee. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. It is a fact that the movement of cars 
during the shortage since the European war has been toward 
those points on the Atlantic seaboard where the greatest ship- 
ments have been made to European countries. 

Mr. ESCH. That is true. 

Mr. HULBERT. May I state for the information of the 
House and the committee that while we have 771 miles of 
water front in the port of New York, two-thirds of all the 
water-borne commerce in the city of New York is accommo- 
dated upon 74 per cent of the total water front of the Borough 
of Manhattan, and that is due to the fact that Congress has 
failed to provide by sufficient appropriation and adoption of 
new projects for the approaches to-the shore. 

The city of New York has been willing to expend, and for the 
past six or eight years has contemplated an expenditure of 
upward of $60,000,000 for the construction of docks on East 
River, N. Y., and yet during that time, although the Army 
Engineers reported in 1912 that the further improvement of 
that river under the project adopted in 1868 was deemed eco- 
nomically inadvisable, this Congress has not adopted the proj- 
ect for a greater depth of water to afford sufficient access to 
the wharves, so that these vessels that are compelled to anchor 
at the Statue of Liberty until berth accommodations can be 
afforded could be more expeditiously brought te the piers and 
the cars waiting to discharge their cargoes could be unloaded 
and sent back upon the railroads. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman is on the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes; and I suppose that is why I am on 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee. I have been advocating 
that ever since I have been here, but I have not succeeded yet. 

Mr. ESCH. Our committee has no jurisdiction over that. 
I concede that there ought to be more river frontage to accom- 
modate the ships, but our committee can not deal with that. 

Mr. HULBERT. I appreciate that. May I ask a question 
directly on the biil? In my inquiries in reference te the food 
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supply I have been informed that commission merchants ; lare 
cities have more difficulty now in “ pick-up” shipments frow 4), 
interior—that is, from small points of collection—thyn heretn 
fore, for the reason that the railroads will not fix specific tio, 
when, upon notice to the farmers in those communitijc< om 
produce as they may deliver may be collected up. What \,, 
would like to know is whether there is any provision that \; 
provide for the adoption of a “ picking-up system” so {hat ¢). 
farmer who lives in a rural community, who may o)\, har 
six or eight crates of eggs to ship into the nearest city gt pice 
time, is afforded an opportunity to get the same facilitics fo 
shipment that those have who are able to bring the farm prodjye 
into the cities by automobile trucks, where it is picked yp 9; 
such centers of collection and distribution. 

Mr. ESCH. That would be a matter very largely within ¢), 
jurisdiction of the State, more in the nature of a police regula. 
tion, the same as the protection of grade crossings, ani s» forth 

Mr. HULBERT. That would be true except in the case of ay 
emergency such as we have now, and this, I understand, is eqyey 
gency legislation. 

Mr. ESCH. In some States they have a practice of haying 
certain days of the week for the shipment of live stock and pot 
on other days. That is beneficial in every way to the market 
the accommodation of the farmers and the shippers, and the 
railroads themselves. 

Mr. HULBERT. The point I emphasize has not been broug); 
to the attention of the gentleman’s committee during the prep. 
aration of this measure? 

Mr. ESCH. Not that particular thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have noticed considerable comment in 
the last day or two about the duplication of passenger service 
between two large points on different roads. Has there been 
any consideration by the gentleman’s committee on the duplica- 
tion of trdiins, the removal of which would relieve the rolling 
stock and engines, and so forth? 

Mr. ESCH. That has been brought to the attention of the 
Newlands subcommittee, and several witnesses have testified as 
to the matter of duplication of equipment. Take the case of 
the roads between Chicago and St. Louis. Five passenger trains 
go to St. Louis and probably four to Kansas City, tive to Si. 
Paul—all leaving Chicago about the same time and arriving 
at the terminals at the same time, and none of them are full. 

A suggestion was made to the subcommittee that there might 
be a conservation of equipment by authorizing two of the trains 
to do the whole of that passenger business. 

Mr. BORLAND. It seems to me that there is a good deal in 
that. 

Mr. ESCH. Thus relieving the other carriers of that much 
equipment that could be used in the transportation of freigl... 

Mr. BORLAND. It seems to me that there is a good deat in 
that suggestion. Between St. Louis and Kansas City there are 
five competing railroads and all of them run their own trains 
between 11 and 12 o’clock at night, getting into the city earl) 
the next morning. Each road wants to be in the market for 
that business, and it runs a train at that hour to accommodate 
the business men, when probably two trains well equipped cou 
carry all of the business on any average day. 

Mr. ESCH. A subcommittee of the Council of National D 
fense, of which Mr. Willard, I think, of the Baltimore & Ohi 
is chairman, has already made recommendations to the various 
railroads of the United States to cut down their passenset 
equipment wherever possible, in order to relieve so much equip 
ment, especially the motive power, for the carriage of freight. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is there anything in the law that wows 
prevent the railroads from carrying out the project susceste! 
by Mr. Willard, in the reduction of the passenger service? Cot’ 
they agree to do that by joint action? 

Mr. ESCH. ‘There is no law preventing a reduction 0! th 
service, if it does not affect the rates. , 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose two of the railroads carry «ll 0! 
the business and collect all of the passenger receipts, how wou! 
that operate upon the receipts of the other railroads: 

Mr. ESCH. The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore « Ohio be- 
tween here and Chicago are trying to solve that prolien 2s s 
competitive points. Whether that can be done remiiis 0” 
seen. 

Mr. BORLAND. That would result in some sort o! : pooling 
agreement? 

Mr. ESCH. It would; and pooling is prohibited. " 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. oe 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand that this measure | ' 7 es 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commission large coro! 
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ear service, and that it is not intended, I assume, to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission any control over the shipment 
of commodities; that is, any authority relative to the routing 
. chinment of commodities to a given point. 

Mr. ESCH. Under existing law, of course, the shipper has 
» rivat to choase the route. 

“Mr. MONDELL. Just one moment. I have not finished my 
eatement. A bill was introduced some time ago, and I think 
ig still pending before the Committee on Agriculture, proposing 
¢o give the Secretary of Agriculture control over shipments, 
aythorizing him to order commodities shipped to a given 
market. I assume that no such authority or control was con- 
templated in this bill, but I want to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the language on page 10, beginning in line 2: 

4nd also authority to make such just and reasonable directions 
with respect to car service— 

So far, all plain— 
er for the distribution. and movement of cars 
of particular commodities— 

That seems to be reasonably plain— 
or for transportation to or from particular 
emergency— 

And so forth. 

IT assume that the committee did not intend by that language 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commission any control over 
the direction of commodities to a given market—over ship- 
ments—any authority to say to a shipper, as was proposed in 
the bill before the Agriculautral Committee, you shall ship to 
this market or to the other. 

Mr. ESCH. I think that language was inserted to meet a 
condition such as was quite common in the Northwest during 
the last winter, where cities suffered from a coal shortage, and 
in some places a municipal lighting plant had only one day 
or two days’ supply of coal. In other places there was a short- 
age of food products, and it was thought that there ought to be 
some power to relieve such a situation, because it was emergent 
in character. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman does not understand 
that this language would give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission power to direct a certain shipment to a given point? As 
I understand it, what you iutend to do is to simply give the com- 
mission authority over the car service, so that the commission 
could say in a given case, Minneapolis claims that it is not seeur- 
ing coal for its municipal lighting plant, and you must furnish 
cars for that service. I do not assume it was intended to give 
the commission any authority to say that such a shipment should 
he made. 

Mr. ESCH. It says “give direction.” 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will understand how very 
important a matter it is if the committee proposes to give any 
authority to demand a given shipment. If we propose to do 
that it would follow, it seems to me, logically, that we would 
then be called upon to insure the shipper a market after he 
reached the designated destination to which he was commanded 
to make the shipment. 

Mr. ESCH. In lines 19, 20, and 21, on page 10, in the penalty 
paragraph, we say: 

In case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, receiver, or 
trustee to comply with any direction or order with respect to car service. 

We have defined what “ car service ” is in section 1. 

Mr. MONDELL, So that it was not intended and the gentle- 
man thinks it would not be a fair interpretation of the language 
that I have read to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
control to the extent of ordering a shipment to a given point. 

Mr. ESCH. The initiative as to rules and regulations, with 
reference to car service, is in the carriers, and under this bill 
such rules and regulations can only be suspended by the com- 
lission in case of emergency. 

lhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr, ADAMSON] has one minute remaining, the Chair will state. 
war ADAMSON. Then I shall reserve the remainder of my 

ie, 

_Mr. MANN. How much more time does the geutleman from 
\W Isconusin desire? 

Mr. ESCH, I think I have concluded all that I desire to say. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have a few minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman can be recognized in his 
own time. 3 I reserve the remainder of my time. 
se One pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that we 
and if oi <a “ course, under the Calendar W ednesday rule, 
ilinbeteal yone desires to be recognized in opposition to the 

sure, he would be entitled to recognition first. 
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itt MANN, I do not think I shall vote against the bill, but 
ee desires to be recognized in opposition I will give 
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Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think that anyone is opposed 
the bill. The gentleman can be recognized for an hour and 
take what time he pleases. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an inquiry 
or so in reference to the bill before I conclude, and I shall not 
take very much time. There has been a good deal of trouble 
about car shortage, so called. The gentleman from Wiscousil 
[Mr. Escit] has given us some very valuable information and 
suggestions in regard to it. 

One of the main reasons for car shortage is the slowness of 
the movement of cars. Jt takes a long time for a freight car 
to go from one point to another, and you may puss laws 
then more laws, but that will not cure the situation 
give the railroads an opportunity to have money enough fo 
buy sufficient motive power. Shortage is not in the ears, short 
age is in the supply of cars for use, because ears are lying o1 
the tracks on their way to destinations for the reason there 
is not sufficient motive power to move them promptly, and the 
reason there is not sufficient motive power promptly to move 
them is because the railroads have not the money or the credit 
Of course, we have provided that the railroads shall do their 
business under the control of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. I would not change it. I have done little part 
toward increasing the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, but it will take more than the passage of bills, it wil 
take more than orders made by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission to move cars promptly to get them moved. 
of man will not move cars, 

If talk would move cars, we would move them very rapidly 
here, and if issuing orders would move ears they would be moved 
very rapidly by the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The: 
have got to have more money and better credit, because as long 
as they ave without the money they will not buy the locomotives 
and other necessary motive power, and we might as well know it 
Now, having said that much, I would like to make an inquiry 
about the bill. There is a new provision in the bill with referen 
to the powers of the commission to make orders, found on pages 
9 and 10. These orders are in reference to the supply or use o 


Lo 


fine 
until you 


i it 


my 


The order 


cars for transportation of property, and so forth. Then it says: 
The directions of the commission as to car service, distribution, and 
movement during emerrency may be made through and by such agent 


or agencies a 
pose, 

Will the gentleman from Wisconsin tell us what 
be done by that provision? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, last winter there was a congestion 
in the city of Detroit, in the yards of Detroit, of 40,000 cars 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, under the powers it bias 
now, sent one of its agents—I suppose one of its inspectors—up 
there to cooperate with the municipal authorities and the local 
railroad authorities and see what they could do to rélieve that 
congestion. He went up there, conferred with them, and inside 
of a week they had reduced that congestion quite a considerable 
amount. Now, I suppose that if this becomes the law inspectors 
would be sent to help relieve congestions in the various centers 
where complaint has arisen. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, that is a supposition that is not war- 
ranted by the language of the bill. If they want to say that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could issue its orders 
through employees of the commission, it is easy to put that in 
the English language; but this through “such agents 
agencies as the commission shall designate for that purpose.” | 


the commission shall designate and appoint for that pur 


iS intended to 


is or 


take it that the gentleman from Wisconsin did not draw the 
bill—— 

Mr. ESCH. I did not draw the language. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). But it was drawn by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. I take it that the purpose of that 
is to permit an organization of railroad officials to act as agencies 
of the connnission, which may be preper ; but in the next or sec 
ond paragraph from this is a penalty for anybody who does not 
obey the directions with respect to car service, and I would like to 
know whether we propose to put in here that the Intersta 
Commerce Commission shall authorize a railroad president 

two railroad presidents to act as an agency of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission and make an order relating to some other 
railroads, and then attempt to penalize the other people because 
they do not obey the directions of the adverse railroad president 

That may be a desirable thing to do. It seems to me it is going 
a long ways. There is some doubt about how far we can au 
thorize a penalty for the violation of a regulation of the Intei 

state Commerce Commission itself, which is our 
when we undertake to say that we will let the Interstate Corm- 
merce Commission create another agency to make peual offenses 


or 


agency; but 


it is going a long ways, it seems to me. It is a cloudy line. No 
one can definitely set apart one side from the other as to liew 
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far Congress can delegate its legislative powers ._now,. but -we 
lave the power to give to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under ihe law that we enact the power to make certain regula- 
tions and certain rules and to punish a violation of those rules 
and regulations in accordance with the law we pass laying down 
the fundamental principles. 

Now, here is Mr. Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., a great railroad man, now at the head of the 
subcommittee of the Council of National Defense, desiring to 
help the country in the management of the railroads, but he is 
a private individual; yet under this individual he could be 
authorized to give a direction which “some man or some rail- 
road would have to obey with a penalty of $25 a day or more 
if they did not obey that direction. Now, that is really an 
autocratic power running to the extreme. Then I would like 
to make another inquiry, suggested to me by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Wuirte]. In this same provision, which is 
new in the law, the Interstate Commerce Commission is given 
the power without notice or hearing to suspend the operation 
of all rules and regulations or practices then established with 
respect to car service. I think that is not objectionable. Then 
the language reads, on the top of page 10, “And also authority 
to make such just and reasonable directions with respect to car 
service,” and so forth. Now, I will defy any Member of this 
House or anybody else to read the language of that paragraph 
and express a judgment founded on the person’s own belief 
that he is right as to whether they can make these directions 
without hearing and without notice or whether they will have 
to give hearing and notice. Now, I acquit the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of preparing any language 
which is so indefinite. That was drawn by somebody con- 
nected with the Interstate Commerce Commission, probably 
some bright young <ttorney, but whoever supervised jt did not 
examine it. It has not been the practice to permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make orders without notice and 
without hearing. Now, it may be necessary to give them the 
power to suspend the operation of rules and regulations with- 
out notice and without hearing. It may be desirable to let 
them make new rules and regulations without notice or hear- 
ing, though I doubt it; but nobody can tell from this whether 
they are given the power or not. And I would like to know, if 
my friends on the committee have an opinion on the subject, 
not a hastily expressed opinion, whether it was intended to let 
these directions with respect to car service or for the dis- 
tribution or movement of cars for the transportation particu- 
larly of commodities, and so forth, to be made without notice 
and without hearing? y 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to anybody who can give me that 
information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Iam not going to assume that. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentieman, anyway. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought perhaps the gentleman might give 
me some light. I understand the gentleman to assume that the 
old regulation may be suspended without a hearing? 

Mr. MANN. This bill so says. 

Mr. GCRAMTON, Yes. Then, if the old regulation is sus- 
pended without a hearing and the commission has no authority 
to make a new regulation without a hearing, will not things be 
left in the air temporarily until such hearing is held, without 
any regulation? 

Mr. MANN. That might be, although they might not need 
regulation. However, I call the attention of my friend from 
Michigan to the fact that the right to suspend regulation only 
relates to the car service, while the authority to make new regu- 
lation applies not only to the car service but distribution and 
movement of cars for the transportation of particular commodi- 
ties, transportation to and from particular localities, and other 
very general authority—to promote the operation of car service 
in the interest of the public and to the advantage or convenience 
and commerce of the people. I question whether you would 
pass by unanimous consent practically a bill in this House de- 
signed on its face to give to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to make without notice and without hearing any 
order it thought was to the advantage or convenience and com- 
merce of the people. That is an extremely broad nuthority. 
If you should put that into the law, you might just as well 
repeal all the rest of it, because the rest would be unnecessary, 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not the inference that it is to be a 
reasonable regulation, and if it is a reasonable regulation should 
they not have that power? : 

Mr. MANN. There is no inference about it. The bill says 
it is to be a just and reasonable direction, and so forth. But 
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that does not mean that they will be just and reason;)|, 
is fixing the power of the commission. We can not eiy,. fase 
the unlimited power. That is subject probably to revi, j,, Pr 
court after the damage is done. That is the power jy 
given in reference to railroad rates—to fix just and 
rates. 2 

Mr. DOWELL. If it was unreasonable and could pot jo eon 
plied with by the companies, of course they would haye ; 
in the courts. 

Mr. MANN. They would have that redress if the 
with or without notice. 

Mr. DOWELL. Of course, that is true. 

Mr. MANN. The question is whether you would ¢ 
commission the power offhand. And in practice it 
this: Some examiner for the commission, some ages; 
commission, some inspector, or perhaps some mere ce: 
day employee, though that is probably extreme, sugeosjs jj, 
the commission do so-and-so. The commission itse|; 3 th 
examine all these orders. They do not know whe any 
them are issued, and can not know. Shall they ; 
commission the power to do all of these things wit) tics 
without hearing, and take a man’s property away from jin, 
without giving him a chance to be heard at all? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I leave the gentleman from Wiseoys); 
answer the question the gentleman asks; but I wis! 
his attention to the fact that this entire paragraph pela) 
an emergency, and in the very language which the gentler) 
criticizes it is repeated again, “during emergency.” syd ths: 
the directions or orders issued are simply served upon the pyr 
by the agent or agencies “during the emergency.” \) 
word “ emergency ” is repeated several times. It is 1 
manent regulation at all. 

Mr. MANN. What is the emergency? 

Mr. ADAMSON. There may he frequent emergencies, [dy 
not know what. 

Mr. MANN. The Interstate Commerce Comnnissiv 
mines the emergency. It might just as well be left ou! 
in. That part is pure bunk, It is put in not in good faith } 
just to look well. The Interstate Commerce Commission says 
an emergency exists. If an emergency did not 
would be no orders issued at all. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. A great many companies are making 
storage houses of their rolling stock, and cars remain loade 
and there does not appear to be any authority to compel the 
to unload them and use the rolling stock. They remain lou 
for weeks and months, thousands and thousands of cars. Has 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to contro! tha 
matter? 

Mr. MANN. The railroad companies, in the first place, do 
not use the cars for storage purposes. The gentleimal’s as- 
sumption is wrong. It is the man who owns the freight that 
uses the car for storage purposes—contrary to the wisl of the 
railroad company—subject to. demurrage charges. 

Now, it is all very well to say that a man shall be required to 
unload a freight car within a certain time. ‘The gentleman 
would not want to have it said, if he had a car of household 
goods, that it should be unloaded within 10 minutes after | 
reaches its destination. The shipper wants some time. The 
time has been probably too long. The time has recently been 
very much reduced. Of course the only way you can reduce Lie 
time for unloading the car is by reducing the free time and then 
increasing the demurrage charge for the balance of the tile 

The gentleman’s question does not apply to the railroads 
They are trying their best to overcome this, and many shiippets 
are, But human nature is human nature. A man lias a cat 
of coal or a train of coal and no place to put it. He will leave 
it in the cars until he can find a place to put it. Now. how 
soon he will find a place to put it will depend upon how mu h 
it is costing him to keep it in the car. You can not (ake it oul 
offhand. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I had reference chiefly to coal. © 

Mr. MANN. Well, I was talking about coal, supposing the 
gentleman was talking about coal. The railroads are y!!- 
their best to get the coal out of the cars, but they can be 
unload the coal. They can not dump it alongside the tracks 
The only way to reach it is by charging. Of course, oue [row 
ble with coal has been that they could not get it to the plac 
where it could be unloaded for lack of motive power. 

Now, I want to offer one amendment to this bill, wich | 
sure will be accepted, and then I will close. Mr. Speaker 
moye, to amend by inserting before the word “ railroad, 3" line 
3, on page 2, the word “ term.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tilinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read 2s follows: 

Page 2, line 3, before the word “ railroad,” insert the word “ term.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. ADAMSON. -I think that is a good amendment. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL rose, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Illinois yield me five minutes? 

Mr. MANN. By offering the amendment I lost the floor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman from Illinois can yield 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi, all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
has lost the floor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 

estion. 

i phe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
moves the previous question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 10 min- 

eS, 
oir, ADAMSON. I would like to accommodate these gentle- 
men. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will amend my motion. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, that at the end of 10 minutes 

Mr. MANN. Ask unanimous consent that the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered at the end of 15 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on this bill and all amendments thereto at 
the expiration of 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 








WAR-REVENUE BILL (H. REPT. NO. 45). 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a report to 
accompany House bill 4280, the war-revenue bill, and I wish 
to say that we hope to take it up to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina presents a report, which the Clerk will read by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report from the Committee on Ways and Means, to accompany the 
bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for 
other purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina gives notice that the bill will be called up to-morrow. 
This report will be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. KITCHIN, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
i. mm. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, of course by 11 
o'clock to-merrow we may possibly be able to get sight of the 
bill—not before that. How. long is it expected that this bill 
Will be under general debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN.. I imagine two or three days, anyway. I 
—_ we could get through by Saturday night—the whole 

ling, : 
Mr. MANN. Well, I suppose the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina would like to get through to-morrow night. Is the bill so 
bad as that, that you do not want anybody to have a chance 
to read it? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN, It is so good, in short, that everybody ought 
to vote for it unanimously without any time being wasted in 
livestigating it at all; it is such a good bill, such a large bill. 
| Laughter, ] Seriously, I have no desire to hurry the matter 
unduly, but—— 

Mr. MANN. There should be some general debate, so that 
gentlemen can haye an opportunity to look at the items. Of 
course, 1 suppose it will be easier to pass the bill before the 
flaw a what it is than it will be to pass it afterwards. 

Mr, KITCHIN. I should think that nobody in the country 
Would oppose this bill, {Laughter. | 


LV—129 


Mr. MANN. I can assure the gentleman that probably nobody 
will oppose it who is not taxed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Most. of the protests are 
already in. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; they are still coming. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


| quest of the gentleman from North Carolina, that the House 


meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning? 
There was no objection. 


CAR STLORTAGE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monpetx] is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, relative to this matter of ear 
shortage, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has ealled 
attention to one of the controlling reasons for car shortage, which 
for some reason or other does not seem to have been widely dis- 
cussed—at least I have not heard much discussion of it—that 
is the question of the effect of the movement of trains on the 
abundance or the lack of cars. 

We all realize that the potential capacity of the freight rolling 
stock in the country could be doubled any day by the carrying 
out of an order doubling the speed of all freight trains. I am 
not sure that such an order could be carried out; but there is 
no doubt but that the speed of some freight trains could be 
doubled, and the probability is that it would be physically pos- 
sible to immediately very largely increase the average speed of 
freight trains. 

We have had a curious experience in this country: relative to 
the speed of freight trains. It is a curious fact of our wonderful 
railway development that as we have progressed and developed 
and improved the average speed of the movement of merchandise 
has decreased. Years ago, when the maximum grades of the 
principal railroads were greater than they are now, when the 
engines were light, when the rails were light, when the cars 
were small compared with their present capacity, the speed 
of freight trains was greater than it is now. A train can 
only be loaded to a capacity that the engine can handle over 
the maximum grade. When the maximum grade is high com- 
pared with the average grade, the speed on the average grade 
is very considerable. But as maximum grades were reduced 
it became possible with the same engine to carry very much 
heavier loads, and that meant that the average speed of the 
train was slackened. While the engine must have power 
enough to carry the train over the maximum grade, it need not 
carry it over rapidly, and when it is loaded to its capacity that 
loading slows it and impedes its speed on every up grade. There 
is a very important economic factor operating there. The net 
income of a railroad can be increased by decreasing ihe speed of 
the freight train; by carrying more tons of freight with the same 
crew and the same motive power. There is a saving in a slow 
movement of the locomotive. A locomotive going at 10 miles an 
hour consumes less coal per ton-mile than a locomotive going 
twice as fast. 

The late James J. Hill was the man who first made a science 
of maximum tonnage. That policy, inaugurated by Mr. Hill, 
spread from the Great Northern and its allied lines to the 
balance of the country. I remember very well when, out in 
our range country, we would make a shipment of stock, driving 
it to a shipping point. One of those little engines of that day 
would pull in with a string of cars, take the stock, and haul it 
to market at the speed of a passenger train, or at 18 or 20 
miles an hour. There is nothing of that king in these days. 
The tonnage idea has been carried to a point where the move- 
ment of freight has come to be, as I recall it on some roads, 
as low as four or four and a half miles an hour. A number of 
years ago we passed a bill here known as the 16-hour Jaw. 
We passed it in order to relieve men from the awful strain of 
long hours and to save the public from the dangers that lous 
hours brought. One of the most important effects of that legis- 
lation was to speed up the movement of freight, because while 
under the highest development of the tonnage system trains 
were frequently loaded so heavily that their average running 
time over a division was 18 or 20 hours, or even more. With 
the passage of the 16-hour law it became necessary to cui 


down the tonnage sufficiently to enable the train to go from 


division point to division point within 16 hours under ordinary 
and normal conditions. And so we speeded up the movement 
of freight. But we still have in the country as a whole a 
slower movement of freight, according to my understanding, 
than we had years ago. Well, what are we going to do aboui 
it? So far as the public are concerned, they would be very 
greatly benefited by the speeding up of freight trains. That 
is particularly true with regard to live-stock trains. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman is wrong 4), 
from Wyoming has expired. because the shortage of cars makes a scarcity of 
Mr. HAMLIN. May the gentleman have fixe minutes more? | product in the business section of the country. If the ‘ 
I want to ask him a question. were moved more rapidly these same cars could be ey I 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. There was an agreement limit- | returned and reloaded with other products and shippe« 
ing the time. business centers, and in that way keep the markets 
Mr. MONDELL, The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Har- | which would have the effect of holding down prices ya; 
KISON]| Wants five minutes. increasing them, as you intimate. 
Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will yield a part of my Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is diseussing tho 
time to the gentleman from Wyoming. simply from the standpoint of meeting an emergency | 
Mr. MONDELL, No; I do not want the gentleman to yield | This movement of freight should be considered aside fy), 5), 
a part of his time. T ask that I may have five minutes more | question of a failure to deliver products at some particul,, ))., 
Without taking it out of his time. at some particular time, because it is a matter whieh sf. 
Mr. HAMLIN. I make that request, if it can be submitted. | the movement of all freight at all times. If the railross | 


I was not aware of any previous agreement limiting the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous consent, the 
previous question has been ordered at the end of 15 minutes. 

jut the Chair supposes this request can be submitted: The 

gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Wyoming be extended five minutes, not 
to interfere with the gentleman from Mississippi, and that the 
previous question be considered as ordered at the end of 10 
minutes from now. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman from Wyoming is dis- 
cussing a very vital proposition now, as to the movement of 
freight. My information is that formerly the average speed of 
freight trains was about 18 miles an hour, but that since the 
heavy engines have been put on, and what the railroad men call 
a drag, the speed of freight trains has been reduced to about 
miles an hour on the average. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that it is even less 
than that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Perhaps so, but that was my information. 
Now, this is the suggestion I want to make to the gentleman. 
A very practical railroad man told me that the thing which 
was really at the bottom of the recent threatened strike was 
the failure of the companies to move the freight trains rapidly 
enough, and that if a law should be passed requiring the rail- 
road companies to move every car so many miles every 24 
hours after the bill of lading was issued, the whole question 
would be solved. Has the gentleman thought about that prop- 
osition? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have thought about it, and the Interstate 
Commerce Committee have thought of it, because they have 
had before them at various times bills proposing to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority to fix a minimum 
speed per hour, particularly and perhaps exclusively for stock 
trains. But here is the economic question, as the gentleman will 
understand ; that is the nub of this whole matter. I am not so 
sure but it would be of sufficient benefit to all the people of 
the country to have freight moved more rapidly than it is, to 
justify our compelling such an accelerated movement, with the 
understanding that the railroads would be paid for it. We all 
understand that the loading of trains to capacity, and their 
consequent slow movement, is due to the desire of the railroads 
to cheapen the eost of the service, or at least to reduce ex- 
penses per ton-mile; and if that is carried far enough, so that 
it becomes the general practice, under our control of railroad 
rates, the public gets the benefit of it in cheaper rates. Whether 
the people have gotten all they are entitled to from the reduc- 
tion in eost I do not know, but this is certain: If the present 
rates, based on the slow movement of freight are fair, then you 
must increase the rates if yon demand more rapid movement, 
because more rapid movement costs more money. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, right at that point, this same gentle 
man, in whose knowledge of these things I have great con- 
fidence, says that the very fact that this slow movement has 
been inaugurated by the railroads of this country has tended 
to increase the price of products to the consumer, because of 
the failure to get these products te the centers of consumption 
rapidly enough. He says that if they are forced to move these 
products more rapidly the prices of products will go down to 
the consumers of the country, because there would not be the 
scarcity which now often exists. ’ 

Mr. MONDELL. That could only be true in the case of 
perishable products. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; it ¢ould be true of all products of uni- 
versal use. This is true even as to coal. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think not. So far as ordinary shipments 
are concerned, grain and products of that sort, we would not 
cheapen the product any by moving it more rapidly. ‘On the 
eontrary, in so far as the more rapid movement costs more, you 
would add to the cost of the article. 


cars enough, which they might have and should have yy) | 
slow movement of freight as well as under a fast, no sue) «, 

dition as the gentleman suggests would arise. There woul) ),, | 
be under that condition of affairs any special gain (o (ho coy. 

sumer of the product by reason of the fast movement, oc 

in the matter of live stock or a perishable product. There ay. 

however, many ways in which the public generally woy\\ | 

benefited by more rapid movement of freight. {he joy 

would, I think, be sufficient that the shipper could afford 

for the slightly higher cost. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I liesiiajo 5 
say anything at this time so anxious am I to see this bij} ja. 
at the earliest possible moment. I realize that every section o 
this country is affected by car shortage. Of course, I 4); ; 
familiar with the situation in other sections, but I sun fii) 
with the section which I in part have the honor to represent, 

I live in a section that produces a large amount of |i) 
The lumber mills of the South for the past few years lay yo 
experienced the degree of prosperity that other industries jjvy 
but in the last few months there has been a revival of busi: 
an increase in prices, and they are now manufacturing quit: 
lot of lumber. 

I am informed by men who own sawmills that they have si 
large stocks of lumber in the yards that the insurance 
panies are making a demand on them to move the stock, ; 
they do not the companies threaten to cancel the insura 
policies. The manufacturers are helpless, because they can joi 
obtain cars to to get the lumber to the markets of the world, 
If the insurance companies cancel their insurance policics | 
banks will stop lending them money to carry on the industiis 
and thousands of employees of these plants will be thrown out 
of employment. And I may say that the lumber industry is the 
largest in my section. 

I am informed by a gentleman who represents a 
adjoining mine that one mill has already closed down !} 
they can not get cars to ship the lumber, and that 800 cmployves 
have been thrown out of work. 

I was informed yesterday that the railroad that traverses 
that section had on the tracks now only about 50 per cout + 
the cars they own, including the cars from other railroads : 
the country; that the Illinois Central had only about 60 jy 
eent of the number of cars they own, ineluding those of ollier 
roads now on their tracks; that the little railroad that ira- 
erses my district for 350 miles, the Gulf and Ship Island, ow1- 
ing 2,800 cars, have on that road, including cars from otier 
roads, only 200 box cars to take care of their business. Tia! 
is the situation in my section, and I do not know that it is wors 
in any other section. 

I was informed by a vice president of one of the railroads 
yesterday that he had received a telegram from oie o! the 
counties in my district stating that 200 carloads of Trish potatoes 
were ready to be shipped to market and they could hot eet tie 


cars. Here we are legislating about foodstuffs and con he! 
get cars to send foodstuff that has already been growl to the 
markets. In the little place in which I was raised, © sr 


vegetable center, I noticed that last Saturday they shipped! | 
carloads of vegetables. In the course of two weeks (hiey W'"' be 
shipping as many as 50 or 60 carloads of vegetables from Ui! 
place. All this produce will perish unless they can ¢e' the cars. 
Now what pertains to that section pertains to Florida aid 0" 
sections throughout the South and other sections of the country. 
So I think this is a most important bill, giving the Interstate (o'r 


merce Commission, as it does, the authority not only fo Ps- tl et 
orders but to enforce the orders and command the railrn’ 
send empty cars to those seetions of the country where 1c 7 
so the products can be moved easily and quickly. |-\) laure.’ 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conser! 


Members who have desired to say something on this bill b™ 


“ays iu 


s to 


ad 
peu 


did not have the opportunity may have five legislative 
which to print remarks in the. Reeorp. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
osks unanimous consent that all Members may have five legis- 
lative days in which to print remarks on the subject of this bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ApaAmMson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there are two or three other 
pills reported from the Committee on Interstate: and Foreign 
Commerce Which I am authorized to call up. 

“Mr. MANN. There are two or three bridge bills; why not 
ass them? 

Mr, ADAMSON. Gentlemen the other day objected to them. 

Mr, MANN. I know, but they can not object to-day. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I apprehend that our committee will be 
reached again pretty soon. 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to pass the bridge bills. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think so, too; but I got the impression 
that we were somewhat criticized the other day, although they 
are bills that have always been passed at every session and dur- 
ing all emergencies, I will ask the Clerk to call the bridge bills. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MORRISON, MINN. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Cierk will report the first 
bridge bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

$.1006. An act authorizing the county of Morrison, Minn., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River in said county. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the county of Morrison, in the State of 
Minnesota, be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a highway bridge and approaches thereto across the wr 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in section 8, 
township 127 north, range 29 west of the fifth principal meridian, and 
section 32, township 39 north, range 32 west of the fourth principal 
meridian, in tae State of Minnesota, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” appreved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 1679, granting the consent of Congress for the 
county of Morrison, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River in said county, was laid on the table. 

. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT BEMIDJI, MINN, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the next 
bill. 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 1007) authorizing the city of 
Bemidji, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near that place. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ke it enacted, ete., That the city of Bemidji, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Minnesota, its successors and assigns, be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation between lots 1 and 2, 
section 16, township 146 north, range 33 west, fifth principal meridian, 
in the State of Mianesota, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
havigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ highway.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WABASH RIVER AT VINCENNES, IND. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 2343, 
sranting consent to Ernest B. Denison, A. J. Barchfield, and 
Ethan . Dodds to construct a bridge across the Wabash River 
Within or near the city limits of the city of Vincennes, Ind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
calls up a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
onrnest B. Denison, A. J. Barchfield, and Ethan I. Dodds, their suc- 
approa as assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 

proaches thereto across the Wabash River at a point suitable to the 
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interests of navigation, within or near the city limits of Vincennes, in 
the county of Knox, in the State of Indiana, in accordance with the pro 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be null and void uniess the construction 
of said bridge is commenced within two years and completed within 
five years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 3, That the right to alier, amend, ov repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, strike out all of section 2; page 2, line 8, strike out the 
figure “3” and insert the figure “ 2." 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The Committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the votes 
by which these three bills were passed and to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, and it was so ordered. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will proceed with the 
‘all of committees, 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 


Mr. LEVER (when the Committee on Agriculture was ealled). 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on Agriculture | 
eall up the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating 
the distribution of agricultural products, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina calls up the bill H. R. 4188, which is on the Union 
Calendar. The House will automatically resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of this bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4188, with Mr. Hamttn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
are a number of gentlemen who are interested in this bill and 
who did not know when it was coming up. Would the gentle- 
man from South Carolina think it amiss if I should make the 
point of no quorum? 

Mr. LEVER. I would not. On the contrary, I think it is 
only fair. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object to dispensing with the first read- 
ing of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
first reading of the bill is dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-five Members present; not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


oH 


Barnhart Flynn Littlepage Sabath 
Bland Focht Lobeck Saunders, Va. 
Brand Foss Lundeen Scott, Pa. 
Brodbeck Fuller, Mass. Lunn Scully 
Bruckner Gandy McAndrews Sells 
Brumbaugh Gard McClintic Shackleford 
Capstick Godwin, N, C. Magee Sherley 
Caraway Goodwin, Ark. Maher Shouse 
Carlin Griest Martin, Ill. Siegel 
Carter, Okla. Griffin Moon Smith, Idaho 
Chandler, N.Y. Uamill Morin Smith, Cc. B. 
Clark, Fla. Harrison, Va. Mott Stafford 
Clark, Pa. Haskell Nichols, Mich, Sullivan 
Cooper, Ohio Hawley Oliver, N. Y. Swift 

Copley Ilayes Olney ‘Tague 
Costello Helvering Osborne Taylor, Colo, 
Currie, Mich, Hensley O’Shaunessy Templeton 
Curry, Cal. Huddleston Overstreet Tinkham 
Dale, N. Y. Ifull, Tenn. Park Treadway 


Dallinger Jones, Va. Parker, N. Y. Van Dyke 
Darrow Kelley, Mich. Porter Vare 
Denison Kennedy, R. I. Pou Voigt 
Dooling Key, Ohio Pratt Waiton 
Drukker Kiess, Pa. Reavis Ward 
Eagan Kincheloe Robbins Webb 
Eagle Kitchin Robinson Welling 
Edmonds Kreider Rodenberg Williams 
Fairchild, G.W. Linthicum Rowland Winslow 
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The committee rose; and the Speaker having assumed the Mr. LEVER. There is no prohibition against tho } 
chair, Mr. Hamuiin, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole | tion of this information, and it is the thought of the « har 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee | and that thought is in line with the suggestions of tho ae me 
having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4188, finding | ment of Agriculture, that this information will be mad sid 
itself without a quorum, under the rule he had caused the roll | from time to time. tio! 
to be called, whereupon 317 Members, a quorum, responded to Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; but it is quite a , ’ Si 
their names, and he reported the names of the absentees to be | thing, of course the gentleman from South Carolina ky) Ce tu! 
entercd upon the Journal. to prohibit the publication and to require the publicati doi 

The SPEAKER, The committee will resume its sitting. Mr. LEVER. If the—— 

The committee resumed its sitting. Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Under this bill, if i 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in the Committee of the | acted into law, it would be possible, would it not, to ke w, ‘ sal 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- | information within the department and then’not publish j;° bu 
eration of the bill H. R. 4188. The gentleman from South Caro- Mr. LEVER. If I may be permitted, I will say this 
lina is recognized for one hour. gentleman from Wisconsin: If the gentleman from \yj 


Mr. LEVER. I would ask the Chair to notify me when I | desires to offer an amendment to require in direci 
have used 30 minutes. Mr. Chairman, if I>can have the com- | publication of this information, I do not think the 
mittee to understand that the bill now under consideration does | would have any objection, certainly the chairman of | 


not invoive any of the propositions contained in the bill (CH. R. | mittee would not have any. tl 
1125) the food-control bill proper, I think we shall expedite Mr. WOOD of Indiana and Mr. BORLAND rose, 

the consideration of this bill. I desire to assure the committee Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Indi; 

that this bill does not contain any provision that looks to the Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This provides the machinery 


fixing of prices, either minimum or maximum, to the matter of | food survey and also provides the Secretary of Agyi 
suspending the mixed-flour law or increasing the milling con- | may requisition and take certain property 





ient of wheat, or any proposition for the regulation of boards Mr. LEVER. Seed. ; 
of trade and speculative bodies, but confines itself to about Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; seed. I would like to es!) 1) SI 


ihree basic propositions, The first of these is that we are | gentleman’s attention to the fourth section, page 3, where i: 10 
undertaking in this bill to enable the Department of Agri- | Says: 

culture to make a complete, full, and comprehensive food sur- The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to require ’ 
vey of the country in order to ascertain the actual facts as they | having at his disposal any such seed to furnish the whole or any pu Of 
exist in reference to the food supply of the United States. | thereof to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


There is no machinery now existing of a governmental char- And so forth. 
acter which has the power to make such a survey. It is true I would like the gentleman to explain what is meant hy | 
that the Federal Trade Commission does have power with | words “at his disposal.” For instanee, a farmer might hyve I 


respect to investigating the situation as concerns corporations | a thousand bushels of wheat at his disposal. He may per! 
engaged in interstate commerce, and the sundry civil bill gives | dispose of it by seeding it himself or using it for his own jndi- - 
the Federal Trade Commission an appropriation of $250,000 to | vidual purposes. Does the gentleman think under this bil! th - 
do that work; but the Federal Trade Commission, as I under- | Secretary of Agriculture could take that property? . 
stand the law as it is given to me by those who know, does Mr. LEVER. I do not; and I want to come to that a little 
tiot have the power to make investigations as to the food situa- | later, if the gentleman will permit me; but I will say to him 
tion as it affects individuals, partnerships, and corporations | now that the view of the committee is that if a person is found 
engaged in intrastate as in contradistinction to interstate trans- | to-day with a large quantity of seeds on hand, beyond his | 


actions, capacity for planting or useful purposes, and is in the act of 
Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? hoarding such seeds when the country needs them, then w s 
Mr. LEVER. In just one minute. We are undertaking in | this bill the Secretary could commandeer them. ; 
this bill to broaden the power now existing in the Government Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There is not anything here provid- : 
to get the facts with respect to the food situation, and we are | ing how that is to be determined. How is it to be determined : 


doing it by giving complete and rather drastic authority, I | as to whether he intends it for his own purpose or is | 
admit, to the Department of Agriculture to make a survey and | it for other purposes? 

report the facts to the country. Lf we are going to handle the Mr. LEVER. That is a matter of detail that will hav 
food situation accurately and intelligently we have got, first, | worked out by somebody in authority. 


to find the basie facts, and we are proposing to do this under Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? d 

the terms of this bill. Now I yield to the gentleman from Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Wentucky. Mr. HULBERT, I notice in section 3 there is a broad : ' 
Mr. HELM. The gentleman has just stated that there is no | thorization to the Secretary of Agriculture, and I wanted t 

departmental organization that has the data or facts showing | call the attention of the gentleman to these words in line 21: 


the supply of food on hand or the machinery to assemble that And may enter, on any busigess day during the usual hours of bn 
data. Is it not a fact that the Bureau of the Census has re- | ness, any place, including any apt” vig a, OF other pr 
cently completed a survey, as the gentleman terms it, of the | **¢Pt 4 dwelling house actually occupied exclusively as such. 


food products of the United States, showing that there are Now, of course, the gentleman knows in large cities like Now 


59,317 establishments that are either producing or in which the | York, Chicago, and Philadelphia many of the apartment houses ; 
food supplies of the United States are stored? are not occapied exclusively as dwelling houses, but that Upolu : 
Mr. LEVER. That may be very true, and yet that is only a | the ground floor of those buildings there are numerous busitess 


nibble of the situation; that is enly a very small part of the | enterprises located. What effect will that provision of tie bil 
problem, Fifty-nine thousand three hundred and seventeen | have in respect to houses of that character? 


establishments would be a very iafinitesimal part of the proepo- Mr. LEVER. That question was thoroughly debated in the 
sition involved in this—— , committee, and the bill as originally presented to the coniiittee 
Mr. HELM. Noe; 59,000. was amended in the hope that we were making it impossiiic 


Mr. LEVER. Yes; even 59,000 would be but a very small | absolutely for any entry into a house occupied exclusively usa 
part of the proposition. What we are trying to do by this bill | dwelling house. I think under the language of the bill U 
is to give authority to the Department of Agriculture, safe- | might enter into the lower portion of an apartment, as descr! 
suarding it, so that the Department of Agriculture, under the | by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hursert}, but un oes 
direetion of the President, will cooperate with every other | gentleman from New York himself was running 2 ‘eoncerd on 
branch of the Government to get a real, genuine, comprehen- | the first floor and oecupying quarters above where lie \\)) 
sive food survey of this country, which we do not now haye. | books and his confidential information we could not e 
Mr. HELM. Are we not getting that now through the Bu- | apartment above. That is the view of the committee. 


reau of Census? Mr. HULBERT. Of course the gentleman realizes 
Mr. LEVER. I think nof. Anglo-Saxon maxim that a man’s house is his castie¢ 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield for a Mr. LEVER. Exactly. 


question? Mr. HULBERT, And the invasion or right of invasion 0": 
Mr. LEVER.. I will. man's home is a matter of serious consequence? 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it intended that the informa- Mr. LEVER. The committee undertook, as nearly % ‘' 

tion thus secured and collated shall be published? to guard absolutely the sanctity of the dwelling. I! ane ha 
Mr. LEVER. It is. man has any language which he can propose that will 1! ake - 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 1 do not see any provision in the | intent of Congress more certain, there will be no objection to! 


bill requiring the publieation, on the part of the committee. 
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Mr HULBERT. This suggestion came to my mind: A man 
ving Jarge agricultural interests might be living in an apart- 


hav . ° * * : * 
e ise in a large city, and in the building in which he re- 


ment hot 


jed there might be stores on the ground floor, as is the situa- 
os » in the cities I have mentioned ; and I can not see that there 
ony Janguage here that will prevent the Secretary of Agricul- 


pe invading a man’s home or confiscating his property and 
jing with it what he could not do if that man occupied a pri- 


yeate house. 

. We, LEVER. The committee feels that we have absolutely 
eafegnarded that proposition in the language we have included, 
put if the gentleman can offer any stronger language we will be 
(| to consider it. 

ae MOORB of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr, LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

\r. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the appropriation in 
the last Agricultural bill? 

“Mr. LEVER. About $26,000,000—offhand recollection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that covers the employ- 
ment of about 17,000 employees? 

; Mr. LEVER. Yes; employed in obtaining information and 
jisseminating it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And this bill would carry 
¢18.500,000 more for the employment of how many more people 
ty eather information? 

\r. LEVER. It earries just $7,000,000 less than estimated 
hy the department, and I assume would employ probably 600 
or 800 or probably 1,000 people. I have not figured it up. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have heard that this would 
provide for employment of about 7,000 more people. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will enable the department to employ 7,000 
neople, including salaries, expenses, and automobiles. 

“Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Towa 
confirms the information I have. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman got his information from the 
centleman from Iowa, I think. 

Mr; MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that 

this question is one that I have raised before, as to whether 
the Department of Agriculture was not already amply supplied 
with employees to gather information for the benefit of the 
publie, 
Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that I intended to discuss that feature of the bill as we came 
to it under the five-minute discussion. I desire now to make a 
general statement of the situation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman intends to 
cover it, I will not interrupt him now. 

Mr. DILLON. I notice this gives very broad powers in ref- 
erence to taking testimony and the production of books and fig- 
ures. How long does the gentleman think it would take the 
department to make this survey? 

Mr. LEVER. The testimony of Dr. Brand before the com- 
mittee was to the effect that he could begin operating under 
this bill, getting the information provided for in the bill, within 
six days, and that he ought to complete his investigation within 
four or five or six months. 

Mr. DILLON. Will not the emergency have passed before 
you obtain a survey through this investigation? 

Mr. LEVER. That is a matter of judgment entirely. If this 
war is to last five or six months only, then the emergency will 
have passed. If the war is to last two, three, four, or five years, 
then the emergency will not have passed. That is a matter of 
individual judgment. 

Mr, MORGAN, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LEVER. I will yield for a question. 
Mr. MORGAN, TI notice in section 9, page 6, the paragraph 
beginning with line 5, there is a paragraph appropriating 
#4,500,000 “for inereasing food production and eliminating 
waste,” and so forth. So that, one object of your bill is to 
increase food produétion? I want to ask the gentleman if, 
in this bill or any other, there is any provision to provide the 
“trmher with better eredit facilities for personal loans as a 
neans whereby to inerease food production? 
oun LEVER. There is nothing in this bill, I will say very 
rankly to the gentleman from Oklahoma, which undertakes to 
ae better eredit facilities to the farmers of the country. 
mn : a question, however, that has been brought to the atten- 
mes a chairman of the committee and which the chairman 
bill. ve 8 to lay before his committee when we consider the other 
on Which we hope to report after we have completed the con- 
sideration of it, , 
cal MORGAN, _ The gentleman is aware of the fact that if 
urhers are given better credit facilities—that is, for short- 
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time loans—it will enable them to increase greatly their farming 
activities, 

Mr. LEVER. I am in sympathy with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma about short-time credits. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I wish to remind the gentleman that under the 
rules of the House the gentleman has only one hour for debate, 
which can not be extended. I would like to hear him explain 
the bill, or have the opportunity to—and I think the Members 
of the House would, because it is a rather novel idea—without 
interruption until he concludes his statement. 

Mr. LEVER. I thank the gentleman from Illinois for that 
suggestion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the Bureau of Markets is now engaged 
in undertaking to ascertain the food supply of the Nation. It 
is now engaged in the matter of gathering reports from various 
concerns as to the food on hand, when it arrives, when it is 
going out, and all the facts connected with it. It is in touch 
with quite a number of establishments, but the difficulty has 
been found to be that the information received from these 
various coneerns is of a voluntary nature, and there is no 
method of checking up the accuracy of the information sent to 
the department. Here, for instance, is a concern engaged in 
the wholesale distribution of eggs. The department now is 
getting information from that kind of a concern, but the in- 
formation is entirely voluntary. It may be accurate, or it may 
be inaccurate. It is fair to say, according to the testimony of 
Dr. Brand, that in only one case has the department found that 
inaccurate data were furnished to the department by these con- 
cerns that reported, and that was due to a mistake. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. LEVER. In a minute. Now, what we are proposing to 
do under this bill in the emergency existing here, when it is 
known by every Member of this House that it is absolutely up 
to the United States not only to feed the people of our country 
but to furnish food to our country’s allies in this war, is, under 
such a stress, to get the absolutely accurate facts, so that we 
may know who has the food, where it comes from, where it is 
going, and whether or not it is being hoarded and kept out of 
commerce, to the hurt of a great class of our people in this 
country, and so forth, 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I should 
ask him if this bill contemplates an increase of the cultivated 
acreage of the country? 

Mr. LEVER. It is my opinion, I will say frankly to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that the passage of this bill will not very 
largely increase the number of acres cultivated in this country. 
It may have the result—this bill and the other that we hope to 
have following soon—of increasing the amount of food prod- 
ucts planted in this country, as contradistinguished from certain 
other kinds of staple crops. I think it will have the result of 
very largely stimulating the effort of the people of the country 
to produce those staple articles of food—not much of wheat, 
because the time is too late now—but beans, peas, potatoes, rice, 
and the like of that, upon which our armies might be fed. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman grant me 
permission to put into the Recorp right at this point the per- 
centage of lands in the various States that is under cultivation. 

Mr. LEVER. Ido not know what the gentleman has; but the 
gentleman’s statement, whatever it may be, would not contra- 
dict my own proposition. I do not believe you are going very 
largely to increase the total acreage of production, but I do 
think that you can very largely increase the total production 
in certain kinds of crops, and that is what we are undertaking 
to do. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be very appropriate to have this 
inserted right here, and it will not take me a minute to do it. 

Mr. LEVER. Welt, 1 would rather not be interrupted at this 
point. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is right in line with that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to ask the gentleman when he ex- 
pects or hopes to get the information called for by this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. As I said in answer to a question propounded 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Ditton], the testi- 
mony before the committee was to the effect that the matter 
of undertaking to get the information should be begun by the 
Sureau of Markets in six days after this bill becomes a law, 
and that they ought to have the information desired within 
three or four or five months. 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. What Department of the Government does 
the gentleman expect to do this work of gathering these sta- 
tistics? Does the gentleman expect the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to do that, or the Bureau of the Census, the statistical 
bureau of the Government? 

Mr. LEVIEER. My idea is that the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of the Census will very closely coordinate their 
machinery for getting this information. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
sureau of the Census is fully equipped now to do this work at 
once? 

Mr. LEVER. Frankly, I do not. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is it not now engaged in this very work? 

Mr. LEVER. The Bureau of the Census gets its facts once 
in 10 or 5 year periods. The Bureau of the Census does not 
now have the machinery or the trained men to weigh the facts 
as they are gathered, 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman will pardon me, is he not 
aware of the fact that the census report of 1914 sets forth the 
very facts that it is proposed to gather by this bill, and it has 
now the machinery necessary to carry on that work? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Tennessee would not want 
this Congress, or would not want any commission authorized by 
this Congress, to predicate its action in the way of controlling 
the food situation of this country during this emergency upon 
facts gathered in 1914. We want the facts now as they exist at 
this time, and not as they existed in 1914. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman will bear with me, the facts 
in that report would be of vast service in getting the reports 
of the conditions to-day. 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly; and the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Census Bureau, acting under the authority con- 
tained in this bill, would undoubtedly use the facts gathered 
in 1914 by the census for such purposes as they could make 
use of. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Is not the Bureau of the Census equipped with 
the machinery necessary for gathering this data now? 

Mr. LEVER. What machinery does the Bureau of the Census 
have now that is not occupied? 

Mr. HELM. What machinery has it now? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; what machinery has it that is not now 
in use? 

Mr. HELM. It has the identical machinery that it had when 
it took the census of 1910. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, the gentleman knows that the enumerators 
who took that census have been dismissed and have been for- 
gotten. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
this fact, that there is a great difference between getting the 
statistics and knowing what they mean. 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. Now, Mr. Chairman, just one word on 
section 3, which is the section I have been discussing and which 
gives the authority to make this complete, fundamental, basic 
survey of the food situation, and that is to say there is no 
authority in any department of the Government now to do that 
type of work. There is no machinery that I know of through 
which any department of the Government at this time can do 
that work; and yet I believe we all recognize that if we are 
going to handle the matter of controlling our food supply in 
this emergency we must have the facts that are undertaken to be 
sought in this section. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas for a 
question. i 

Mr. DIES. Is it anticipated by the gentleman from South 
Carolina that this information will be in hand in time for this 
Congress to use it in framing legislation? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not sure of that, because, unfortunately, 
I do not know when we are going to adjourn. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
a short time ago there was an appropriation made of $250,000 
to authorize the Federal Trade Commission to make an inves- 
tigation as to food production, and food prices, and costs, and 
so forth. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will not that commission, in carrying out 
the provisions of that act, do very much of the work that 
is contemplated under this section? 
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Mr. LEVER. We think that under the item in the eyo, 
civil bill and the item in the agricultural bill proposed oe 
gentieman from Illinois, we have laid the foundatioy for — 
ting a good deal of this information ; but the gentlemay eedien 
that the activities of the Federal Trade Commission «;¢ lin — 
by the powers under which that commission acts. bits. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this true, that there is pound 4, ; 
duplication of work and effort between these two depayr 2 
of the Government? = 

Mr. LEVER. On the contrary we propose in this }j)) y 
the President shall direct that these various agencies yy rr 
lecting information shall so coordinate in their actiyjticc = 
to prevent duplication and waste. aie 

Mr. MONDELL. The President is a great man—— 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MONDELL. But I will consider him still greater j¢ ) 
can accomplish what the gentleman suggests that he desires ; 
accomplish ; that is, to compel two bureaus of the Govern 
to coordinate in doing the same kind of work. : 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to my friend that the Presigoy; ,» 
the United States is so surprisingly each day becoming gress 
and greater that we need not be astonished at any creat j)ino 
he may do. a 

Mr. MONDELL. Miracles do happen. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Chairman, section 4 of this pil) pro. 
vides that in restricted areas, where seeds sire neeled 
planting purposes, the Secretary of Agriculture may purchgs 
the seeds for the crop of 1918, store them, and sell they op 
credit or otherwise, at cost, to such farmers, in such restric 
areas as may require them, 2 small part of the appropriatioy 
being made available to take care of any emergency situatioy 
that may now exist. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is touching upon the very point | 
wanted to ask him about. How much of this appropriatio 
any, is segregated or set apart to buy seed to take care of ener. 
gencies which may arise this year? 





Mr. LEVER. The committee has not segregited any specific 
amount. 

Mr. COX. How much is contemplated? 

Mr. LEVER. The department contemplates using as much of 


this appropriation as is shown to be necessary to take care of 
emergency propositions, not exceeding $75,000 or $100,000 

Mr. COX, It is not the purpose of this bill then to use any 
part of this money to buy spring wheat seed for the Northwest? 

Mr. LEVER. No; unless that is absolutely necessary in the 
judgment of the Secretary. 

Now, I want to call attention to the seed situation. One of 
the difficulties that we are going to be up against in 1918 is that 
if the present high prices of seed continue the farmer who ordi: 
narily feeds his oats or his corn to his cattle and his hogs, but 


is more profitable for him to feed all of that grain to his stock 
rather than to keep any in reserve for planting purposes, and it 
may be that in certain sections of the country the seed for plant 
ing purposes may be absolutely exhausted unless the agents of the 
department, through publicity, lectures, and the like, may col 
vince the people that they must preserve their planting-seed sul 
ply. But we can not afford, in this emergency, to depend on 
those things having the salutary effect that we think they maj 
have. We can not depend upon the fact that in a certain section 
of the country there will be an adequate supply. Last year 
had a great flood which swept across 8 or 10 States and wiped 
out much of the agriculture of those States. Telegraiis are col 
ing to me from those sections and from certain Northwestern s~ 
tions, saying that production could be greatly increased if te 
had the seeds, but they do not have them. Now, there }s ! 
doubt that there is seed enough in the country. There is no pir 
ticular shortage in seed for planting purposes in this coully, 
but the seeds are not available in the localities where they °% 
most needed. It is too late to take cure of much of thet _ 
tion, but we can not afford to permit ourselves to be causht! 
that fix again—next year or the next. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? “2 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from IIlinois tv" * 


question. ¢+ment of 
Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the Deparune © 
Agriculture could tell the farmer any better than lic himseli 


knows just what he ought to do about planting his cols: 

Mr. LEVER. If the Department of Agriculture and the agi 
cultural colleges and agricultural experiment stations |) ~ 
country can not do that in most cases, then they ought tobe 
abolished, and we ought to be run out of Congress lvr a 
the people’s money in supporting them. That is my answ’ 
that. ci 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yell’ 
Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman for a questiol. 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. One very great difficulty that 
io farmers in my part of the country are having is the diffi- 
ity about getting sufficient help on the farm. 

Vir, LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In some cases they are 
obliged to seed down parts of the farm to grass for hay, because 
they ean not get the help to properly cultivate the land. 

“Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

vir, HAMILTON of Michigan. And that is true of Indiana, 
anil have been informed. 

“\r, LEVER. It is true of South Carolina. It is true of all 
she country in greater or less degree. 

“\r, HAMILTON of Michigan. Now, the great problem that 
farmers are confronted with is the problem of help. The hired 
man, employed by the month on the farm, is very uncommon 
ond as scarce as hen’s teeth. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentieman from Michigan 
that the problem of help in this country is a very serious prob- 
im, We are proposing to use some of the money appropriated 
i) this bill to put into each State one, two, three, or a dozen 
men who ean, in a measure, assemble and mobilize the labor of 
that State and use it to the best advantage. 

Now. the gentleman knows that this week a farmer in a cer- 
fain section may need all the labor that he can get to save his 
eons, and his next-door neighbor may not need it. We desire 
as far as we ean to mobilize the labor in all the States so that 
we can send it into a community where labor is scarce and 
where we know the need is great for some of that tabor, and 
we are providing some appropriations for that purpose. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That may be done about har- 
yest time. possibly; but to meet the problem at planting and 
sed time is also important, and it seems to me very difficult. 

Mr. LEVER. It is exeeedingly difficult, and the greatest diffi- 
culty about the situation is that the planting season is practically 
over for this year. 

Mr. NORTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LEVER, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORTON. I am very much in sympathy with the legisla- 
tion that will increase the production of this country. I want 
to say along the. line of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan that in my section of the country I have in mind three 
agents of the Department of Agriculture. These three young 
men are receiving salaries of about $2,000 a year each. Oneisa 
married man. The three of them made complete failures as 
farmers, They are running over our section of the country, and 
one of them is running over the United States gathering infor- 
mation. A great many of the farm boys are working for $40 
and $50 a month, and it seems to me more of an incentive for 
them to leave the farm and try to get one of these easy jobs 
than it is to remain on the farm. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I ask the gentleman whether they were 
selected under the eivil service? 

Mr. NORTON. I do not know whether they were or not, but 
I will say this, that that is one of the errors we are liable to 
fall into. There are 7,000 men to be employed in the Agricultural 
Department, and it will take them away from productive work 
and put them into nonproductive work, and somebody has got 
to pay for it in taxes, 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from North Da- 
kota and to the committee that we are in war. War is waste- 
ful, = we are going to waste some of this appropriation, I 
suspect, 


7 Mr. NORTON. We need not add to the waste with a bill like 
1S, 

Mr. LEVER. We are going to waste some money under the 
Provisions of this bill, unless a miracle should happen. But the 
{uestion is whether or not the purposes that we seek in this 
bill are worth the appropriations that we are making in the bill. 
That is all there is to it, 

Now, I have had no opportunity to explain the items of ap- 
Propriation in this bill, $18,000,000 in round numbers. Let me 
vs what they propose in a general kind of way. They are to 
e used for the food-survey purposes, which is basically im- 
Saad in my judgment. In addition to that, a part of it is to 
i — a Storing seeds for emergency purposes during the next 

rop season, 

carne thet portion is to be used in combatting animal diserases— 

pr be hog cholera, anthrax, tuberculosis, and other dis- 

the ' that are placing a burden of more than $125,000,000 upon 
vo! ood supplies of this Nation each year, and I am conserva- 

= in that estimate. 

cnet portion of this fund is to be used for the purpose of 
“nizing counties now unorganized under the agricultural 


ieee act, counties which do not have the county agent 
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We must have in the various agricultural counties of the 
United States a hub around which the activities of the various 
agricultural interests of this Nation may revolve. We have 
2,800 rural counties in the United States. Thirteen hundred of 
these are organized and have their county agents, men and 
women. You know what that work is. It is not neeessary for 
me to explain it. But there are some 1,550 rural counties that 
have no semblance of an organization. If we are going to bring 
to this country an agriculture of the highest efficiency of which 
it is capable, we must furnish it the organization with which to 
do it. That is the purpose of this bill, and upon that plea I ask 
you to support it and expedite its passage. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [| Mr. ANDERSON}. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to dis- 
cuss this bill at this time, but there seems to be so much mis- 
understanding as to its purposes that I think I may be justified 
in taking 10 minutes of the time of the committee to discuss 
one or two of its features. 

As the chairman has said, the United States is in war. Prac- 
tically all of the civilized nations of the world are at war. 
Some 13 or 14 of them have been at war for nearly three years. 
The demand of that great war has reduced the food supply of 
the world far below normal. Europe is undernourished now. 
Some of its people are upon barest ration of necessities. The 
United States is going to be during the next year—probably 
during the next three years—the food banker of the world. We 
must determine some way, somehow, how much food each one 
of these warring nations will get out of such surplus as we 
may be able to raise during the present crop season; how much 
we can afford to let them have and not starve our own people. 
As the world food banker, it is absolutely essential that we 
should have at the very outset an inventory or census of the 
food supply of the Nation that we may know where that food 
is, how mueh of it there is, where it ordinarily goes to, and how 
it can be best turned into the channels of consumption with ref- 
erence to needs of this war. All these questions must be deter- 
mined in an aecurate and scientific way. We are going to make 
a bank account of our national food resources, and from time 
to time as that national-bank account of feod resources is di- 
minished we are going to subtract the amount by whicl it is 
diminished from the bank account. And if it increases by pro- 
duction of food products, we are going to add to that bank 
account. In other words, we propose to keep a food account 
for the benefit of ourselves, our civilian population, the Ariny 
and the Navy, and the people of the world, a bank account of 
the food supply of this Nation. This is an absolutely necessary 
essential to measures of food control and to prevent starvation 
of our own and other peoples. I can not overemphasize its 
necessity and importance. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do not know whether my 
friend is a practical farmer or not. Has he ever farmed any? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Some. I do not claim to be a farmer. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In various parts of the coun- 
try farms have run down and it is impossible to raise good crops 
on much of the land. Now, you are proposing to reorganize the 
agricultural resources of the country under fire. What are you 
proposing to do about fertilizing the land so that it will produce 
fair crops? 

If you could get our land up to standard in the way of produc- 
tion, you could certainly greatly increase the bank account the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can not discuss in 10 minutes the ways 
and means by which food production is to be increased. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does this bill provide for any 
such thing? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It provides appropriations by which the 
Agricultural Department may assist the farmer in every way. 
It provides appropriations for the prevention of waste by diseases 
of animals and diseases of plants. While there is no specific 
appropriation for the furnishing of fertilizer, an effort will be 
made to increase the fertilizer supply and to let people know 
where fertilizer is to be obtained if any is available, and I am 
very frank to say to the gentleman that I am rather doubtful 
that there is any available at this time. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. When you take this inventory of our agricul- 
tural assets, what benefit will that give in dealing with the ques- 
tion, when the volume of production and consumption is con- 
tinually changing? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We propose to keep track in a broad, gen- 
eral way of the food supply that is taken out by consumption 
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of the great aggregate of our bank account of food products, so 
that we can know at any time just how much there is in the 
aggregate and in a particular warehouse in any particular city 
and how it can be obtained. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman believe that all of the 
information sought to be obtained in the second paragraph in 
which $4,500,000 is appropriated for the conservation of food 
through educational methods 

Mr. ANDERSON. What does the gentleman mean by the sec- 
ond paragraph? 

Mr. COX. On page 6. Does not the gentleman believe that 
all of that information could be disseminated and given to the 
people through the publication of bulletins? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not, and I will give the gentleman an 
illustration of what I have in mind. In the district which I 
have the honor to represent there is one county in particular 
which is very well organized. In that county we have a general 
farm bureau under the control of the county agent. Affiliated 
with that general farm bureau are all of the different farm 
organizations—the cow-test association, the bull association, and 
all of the different kinds of farm associations. The result of 
that organization has been positively marvelous in increasing 
the grain, dairy, and food production in that county. If we 
could succeed by the methods provided in this bill in organizing 
every agricultural county in the United States upon the same 
plan, I think we could increase the ordinary production of the 
counties of the United States enormously. I am very frank to 
say that I think there will probably be some waste in these ap- 
propriations that can not be avoided. 





Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 
Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 
Mr. COX. I have read the hearings upon this bill, and par- 


ticularly the gentleman’s. questions in the committee, which 
struck me very forcibly. Take one of these items, in which 
it is proposed to send about 260 men at a salary of about $3.000 
a year each. They are to go to the counties already organized, 
where they have county agents, and these extra men are to talk 
to the county agents and tell the county agents how they can 
go out and tell the farmers how they can save food by proper 
conservation. Does the gentleman not think that such informa- 
tion as that could be supplied by bulletins? In the hearings 
the gentleman criticized that very severely as a bird-shot proc- 
ess, and I think his criticism was very appropriate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the gentleman on that. As 
I said a moment ago, I think that there is some waste in this 
bill. I recognize, however, that in dealing with a proposition 
of this kind we have got to deal with it with a view to the kind 
of organization that we have. We are in a sort of rut, and it 
is probably true that in this bill we are making the rut longer 
and broader and wider than it was before, but in the aggre- 
gate I think great benefit will result from the additional ap- 
propriations carried in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman admitted a moment ago that 
he thought there was a good deal of waste in the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said Iethought there might be some. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman indicate what per- 
centage of waste he thinks there is, so that we may eliminate 
it before we pass the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, I will leave that to the wise judg- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
that with an array of food census takers, followed by an array 
of deputy tax collectors, more of the farmer’s time will be taken 
up than the whole thing will be worth? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman is proceeding upon a hy- 
pothesis that is not justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well the Civil Service Com- 
mission is asking for 800 deputy tax collectors, and the exami- 
nations call for a 75 per cent allowance for adaptability. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have nothing to do with that proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
man yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; if I have to yield to nonsensical ques- 
tions, I can not yield any further. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But mine are not nonsensical. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not assume toe say that my friend 
from Michigan will ask any such question, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan.. I would like to ask +) 
tleman a question to demonstrate it. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yio),)» 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. ites 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman froy) \),, 
sota has expired. sie 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentlem,) ; 
minutes more. ae 

Mr. FARR. Will not the census of the foodstuffs o¢ , 
country afford the Government the best means of rese)j). 
food exploiters? ; 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yjoj)< 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wilt pe te 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Now, as a practica) jy). 9, 
not the gentleman from Minnesota understand that the sy; 
farmer with the good prices which he is likely to get foy \ 
he can produce will have the strongest possible incentive ¢, 
all he can out of his soil, and does the gentleman think », 
our scientific friends who will approach him at very lone yayu 
will be able to help him very much in increasing his proviyeio),9 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do think so. I think they wil! je »)), 
to help him both in preventing waste from diseases of }))sy))< 
and insect pests of plants; I think they will be able to help \iy 
considerably by the prevention of the diseases of animals: | 
think they will be able to help him in the organization of tho 
general farm operations upon a broader and more scjeptis 
basis. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield in reference to the 
construction of a provision of this law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the gentlem: 

Mr. ANDERSON. But I would rather yield under the {i 
minute rule. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the gentleman whe 
he believes the provisions of section 2, page 2, would authorin 
the Secretary of Agriculture to suspend in whole or in part the 
operations of the present pure food and drug law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should say not. I should say there are 
no regulatory features in this bill whatever in the sense tha 
any authority is given to the Secretary of Agriculture or any of 
his agents to regulate the acts of any individual or any cor 
ration. The purpose of this bill is purely administrative. |i js 
not designed to permit the regulation of the activities of in- 
dividuals or of corporations. The only purpose of section 2. | 
will say to the gentleman, is to permit the Secretary of Ac 
culture to use such agencies as the county agents—and [ig 
say to the gentleman if he is not familiar with it that | 
existing law there is a sort of dual control over the « 
agents, and the purpose of this is simply to fortify to some ex 
tent the power of the Secretary of Agriculture to use the county 
agents and the agricultural colleges, and any other ace 
that he can use, in obtaining the facts of this food cons 
is not designed to permit the regulation of individuals. The 
only regulatory provisions that are carried in the bill a 
are the provisions of section 3 which are only in a setise res 
latory. 

Mr. HULBERT. Then, I would like to ask the gentleman i! 
he believes section 5 on page 4 would serve to permit the Se 
retary of Agriculture to suspend in whole or in part the oer 
ation of the present pure food and drug law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should say absolutely not; that the resu 
lations authorized in section 5 are designed to permit the is 
suance of general regulations relating to the conduct of the nv 
who are in the Department of Agriculture. They are hot 
signed to permit the regulation of the general cifizeis of U 
I yield back the balance of my time. [App!:use.| 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, there are so many rc 
for time that I shall only oceupy a very small portion 0! 
time at my command, but I desire to refer to a few proyisiols 
of the bill. The chairman referred to the provision }rovict- 
for the purchase of seed and the distribution at cos! ; 
will read the bill you will find that it reads that it is) 
distributed free under the provisions of the bill. The ill reas 
“to furnish them by sale or otherwise.” The | 
$18,510,000. . 

This money will not be used for the purchase of sec’. 1" 
seed is already in the ground, and unless it is propose: to dig 
the newly planted crops out of the ground and rep!sit them 
this money will not be needed for seed this spring. [ut ov" 
dollar of it may be used for the employment of exper ee 
the experts who will be employed are college boys and teachers 
in the schools. , 

The experts are not available, and it will be necess::' . 
up the college boys and the teachers, many of whom have bs 
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no experience, as their time has been occupied in college prepar- 
ing for other activities. They are now to be employed and sent 
over the country to instruct the farmers hoW.to farm. I believe 
all of you will agree that it requires as much training for a 
farmer as a soldier or any other activities. The proposition is 
to employ people without experience and send them out to in- 
struct the farmers how to farm. We have 17,000 people in em- 
ployment now. This will add to it 7,000 more, with an average 
expense of $2,500 for salaries and expenses. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the employment of these 7,000 men 
taken from the colleges exempt them from war service under 
the conseription act we have just passed? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Oh, exactly as stated by Uncle Jor the other 
day, it is necessary to reserve a few for the trenches rather 
than to hire them and put them in Ford cars and send them 
out in the country. Crops are not grown either by Ford auto- 
mobiles or upon the lecture platform. It requires the services 
of trained men, Now, if it is the purpose of this House, if it 
is the purpose of Congress and of this administration, to in- 
crease the food production in this country, there is a way of 
getting at it. We have millions and millions of acres of land 
that can be turned into cultivation. We have public lands; we 
have patriotic citizens who have tendered their farms to our 
Government free of charge. There is no trouble about getting 
the soil. We have the soil; the next thing is the labor. If 
you will employ the labor and buy the seed and plant and 
harvest it with this $18,500,000 you can increase our produc- 
tion 100,000,000 bushels of wheat. [Applause.} There is no 
question about it. A gentleman asked if there was waste in 
the bill. Yes. Seme one has asked the percentage. Can any- 
one figure it out? Will it be 50 per cent? Yes; probably 75 
per cent, When it comes to production. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I will in just a moment. 

To give you an idea of what the people at home think about 
it 1 will read from a clipping from my home paper: 

It is easy for Congress and the other spellbinders to tell the farmers 
what to do in the way of increasing crops. They seem to torget tha 
the weather man is the first one to be let into the consultation. . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we underestimate the industry, the intel- 
ligence, and the patriotism of the people on the farm. We under- 
estimate the interest that they take in this matter. I take it 
that every farmer in the country has as much interest in this 
matter as we have. He is as much interested in the welfare of 
this country and to make this war a success as the people who 
are seeking jobs, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the clipping I send to the desk be 
read. It is from the district of the gentleman who has just 
preceded me [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Says the Albert Lea Standard of April 30: “ The Freeborn County 
Citizen’s Auxiliary is doing a great work. Formed only two weeks 
ago, it has now over 300 members and a complete working organ- 
ization, and covers every field of the preparedness program. And what 
is ‘better yet, the men who have been called up for service are all ready 
and willing to do anything that is asked. his spirit of willingness 
to work, no matter what the task, is a most encouraging sign, and fore- 
tells the usefulness of the auxiliary. With the passage of the bill for 
selective conscription many duties may be delegated to the organiza- 
tion. These duties will probably involve the gathering of all kinds 
of statistical information. This information is already being gathered 


and tabulated, and when the call comes everything will be ready in 
Freeborn for an instant response.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, what is being done in 
Freeborn County is being .done practically in every county in 
this country, Every agricultural college, every State department 
of agriculture, the Department of Agriculture, and nearly every 
patriotic man is doing the same thing. Their qoinds are upon 
one thing, and that is to increase production in order to feed not 
only our Army and Navy but our people and allies as well. 

Now, the question is, Can or can we not use this money to bet- 
ter advantage? It is $18,500,000, and, as admitted by those who 
are for the bill, there is much of it to be wasted. - 

‘ Now ot to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. La 
OLLETTE], 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I simply wanted to ask what the farmers 
have done in this eountry that they should be so afflicted? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, examine the bill, and 
What does it provide? It gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to administer oaths, to issue subpeenas, and to compel 
‘ittendanee, If the farmer is occupied otherwise, if he is put- 
ting forth an honest endeavor to produce crops and can not 
Spend time to give testimony he can be sent to jail; true, for 
only two years, and fined only $5,000, or both; that is all. 
Laughter.) That is what this patriotic farmer gets. But, 
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gentlemen, when it comes to the speculator, to the gambler, to 
the manipulator, who puts the prices up sky-high, he has been 
forgotten. Oh, no; the speculation, the manipulation of prices 
goes on. The farmer is to be jailed and the gambler, the 
manipulator, is to be crowned. When we first reported this bill 
it had in it section 2, which was aimed at the gambler and 
manipulator, but that bill was withdrawn. It came back with- 
out that section. It is here before you to-day, and the proposi- 
tion is to jail the farmer and to crown the other fellow. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Is there anything in this bill 
which, if enacted into law, would discourage speculation and 
vould make the cost of foodstuffs cheaper to the consumer than 
they are at the present time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not one line, not one word, not one syllable. 
It has been stricken from the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understand the gentleman is the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agriculture, and he is 
discussing a very important bill and criticizing it very severely. 
I would like to ask him if he has favored the House with a 
minority report setting forth all the evils of the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I am submitting my report in 
a feeble way now. I have done my best. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Really, is not this a bill to give the Sccre- 
tary of Agriculture more jobs to fill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. About 7,000 jobs; that is all. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I approach 
the consideration of this bill, for one, with a mind open to its 
reception if its merits can be established. In other words, the 
opening lines provide that this is for the purpose of effectually 
providing for the national security and defense in carrying on 
the war. Anything that tends toward the accomplishment of 
that purpose has my sincere, earnest, and hearty support. 

There are some things which occur to me in reading this bill 
that, I think, ought to be very carefully considered and either 
amended or eliminated, so as to perfect the bill for the purpose 
of voting on it and making it into a law. 

Section 8 appears to me to be quite drastie in its provision. It 
says— 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to investigate and ascer 
tain the demand for, the supply, consumption, costs, and prices of, and 
the basic facts relating to the ownership, production, transportation, 
manufacture, storage, and distribution of foods, food materials 

And so forth. That is a broad commission, involving an 
inquiry into the most personal affairs of every farmer or producer 
in the Nation. Whether the committee intends that it shall go 
forth on that basis or not I am not sure, but it appears to me 
that some of those words might be eliminated and strengthen 
the bill. The purpose of this bill is to secure a larger produe- 
tion and aid the farmer in destroying certain insects and other 
things that impede and hinder his success. Why not confine the 
bill to those matters and strike out portions of this section, 
following in that way all the bills of that kind that have been 
passed—bills which subject a citizen to investigation, to laying 
bare his personal and private affairs, and bringing them out, 
and, as it is proposed, publishing them to the country? 

There is another evil in this section, and it is to be found in 
line 15: 


The Secretary of Agriculture, and his agents duly authorized therefor, 
may compel the attendance at any designated piace of witnesses from any 
part of the United States, 

In the legislation relating to the jurisprudence of this coun- 
try the line of demarkation has always been maintained that, 
except in criminal cases, no such plenary power in serving a 
subpeena has ever been permitted; and the Members of this 
House who were here at a former session will recall that when 
the Clayton antitrust bill was presented from our committee it 
had in it that same provision, allowing the running of a subpoena 
all over the United States and compelling a citizen to come from 
any point to any other point that might be named, and this 
House unanimously struck it out of that bill upon my motion to 
amend. 

I respectfully submit that while we are anxious to promote 
the welfare of the country, to aid in the prosecution of the war, 
let us not move with such celerity or speed that we will over- 
ride some of the most sacred rights of the individual |[ap- 
plause], but let us preserve and maintain them as far as pos- 
sible. That should be stricken from the bill. The power to 
serve a subpeena in any part of the United States and bring a 
witness thousands of miles to attend a hearing ought not to be 
given in any civil investigation. 
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And then, beginning at the middle of line 21, it says: 


And may enter on any business day during the usual hours of busi- 
hess any place, including any structure, vessel, vehicle, or other prem- 
ises, except a dwelling house actually oceupied exclusively as such. 

He may enter for what purpose? To serve a subpena? No; 
becuuse that power exists independently of this bill. What are 
you to enter? My store, my warehouse, my property. What 
right have you to invade my individual possessions? Why 
should the agent of the Secretary of Agriculture be permitted to 
go into my premises without an object stated, without a pur- 
pose to be accomplished? There is none expressed and none 
implied, unless it be by relation backward to these words, for 
the purpose of gathering and possessing any “ books, letters, 
papers, or decuments.” IT am sure the membership of this 
House will. hesitate long before they clothe any of these irre- 
sponsible agents of the Secretary of Agriculture with a power 
like that. What, if you pass such laws, would be the use of your 
constitutional provision against unlawful searches and seiz- 
a thing that was fought for by our forefathers? What 
use is it for you to pass laws couched in the language that is 
contained in this seetion if you respect these fundamental 
rights? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota ? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In a moment. 
tleman kindly wait until I have finished this criticism. 
I will answer him, . 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Then, when you come to 
this section 4, as it is worded—it can be cured by amendment— 
vou find that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to seize 
and pay for, at a price to be fixed by himself, your property or 
mine. That is bad enough. But he is authorized to sell it 
again at cost. What will become of the various industries: of 
this country in the seed-raising business, an aid to agriculture, 
wherever they exist? It would put every one of them out of 
business, There ought to be words inserted there “ to purchase 
and take at not less than the fair market price,” and not do, as 
the bill proposes, turn the citizen over to a litigation in the 
courts of justice for the recovery of any amount that would be 
necessary to make a proper compensation to him. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
vield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

" Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I ought to yield first over 
here, because I was questioned here first. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] 
is correct in his statement that the Secretary could give these 
seeds away, then he could take them at any price he fixed and 
give them away? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That certainly would follow. 

Now, the other sections of the bill are largely administrative, 
and I do not desire to present any criticism with respect to 
them. 

Mr. KING. Now will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; surely. 

Mr. KING. As I understand it, the gentleman is in favor of 
the conscription of life, but not in favor of the conscription of 
property. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman totally mis- 
apprehends me. I regret that I am not able to express myself 
so as to make my words intelligible to his mind. I have said 
nothing of the sort. There is a principle of law which pro- 
vides that private property shall not be taken without just com- 
pensation, even for public purposes, and it is to that principle 
that I am appealing now. When you come to the question of 
conscription, I am in fayor of the selective draft, as I said upon 
this floor upon several occasions. Why? Because it is simply 
a draft, like a check upon a bank account. The Nation has the 
bank aecount of the dutiful citizens everywhere, and all that a 
selective draft does is to issue a check for so much of that re- 
serve fand as it needs to be placed at the Nation’s service in the 
hour of her emergency or in defense of ‘her life. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Surely. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman seemed to take the position 
there that this bill would permft an unlawful seizure or search 
or entrance upon property by these officials or agents? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I certainly do. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Supposing that some person should re- 
fuse to permit the Secretary of Agriculture or his agents to 
enter upon his premises. Can the gentleman point out in this 
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bill any language under which the Secretary of Agricnityy, 
his agents could enter that building over his protest? ig 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman per 
me to ansaver the question in the Yankee fashion? Can 4 « 
of justice, seeking testimony or information affecting lif; 
property, walk into your premises at will, through its + 
and take what it pleases? No. Even a court of justice 
administration of the law must come in a lawful way and 
pena you to produce at the proper place, and subject ¢o 
proper conditions, the information that is sought. Why «). 
not the Secretary of Agriculture be compelled to do 4 
thing? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pe 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Carolina yield some of his time now? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is rey 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not intend to speak upon this }ij) - 
all, but the criticisms that have just been made by the < 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] I think deserve 
attention. 

In the first place, in reference to his criticism of secti, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase seeds 91.) 
sell them at cost, the gentleman indieates that in his opinion 
that authority should be limited to purchasing at their ms) 
value and selling at that value. If that is done, why the wilco 
purpese or the whole benefit of section 4, it seems to me. wou! 
be lost, because if here is a man that has a corner upon see |s 
of any kind and he can charge what he chooses and the Ser) 
tary is compelled to pay him that market price, which is made 
by himself and one or two others, how is any benefit to {ho 
farmer to be gotten out of this bill? 

If there is such a corner, if there is such a speculator, there 
is no injustice in permitting the Secretary of Agriculture to fix 
the price, and then let the speculator go into court and recoye) 
if he can, a larger price than is fixed by the Secretary o 
Agriculture. [Applause. j 

JT want to say that provision is exactly the provision that we 
inserted in the naval bill last year, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to fix the price when he took over the plants. and 
if the owners were dissatisfied with the price, they could ¢o 
into court and get a larger sum. I take it for granted that the 
committee in preparing this bill has followed exactly the phrase 
ology that was followed by the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
the preparation of the naval bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My suggestion was that tl: 
bill would be better if we would provide that he should take i' 
over at a fair market price. Is there any such provision «- 
that? 

Mr. LENROOT. I take it that that is what it would mean 
under ordinary cireumstances, if there be a market price. 

Now, with reference to the suggestion of the gentleman as 
to the section with relation to investigation, section 3, I do 
agree with the gentleman that some amendments would be wise; 
but I think it would be most unwise to strike out the section 
entirely. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hawucen] has suc- 
gested that this bill as now framed reaches the farmer only, 
but does not reach the speculator. If you strike out section 3, 
his observation will be correct. But I take it that section 5 
will reach the speculator, will enable-the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to get the information that he must get if the purpose of 
this bill is to be carried out. For instance, here is a corner i) 
eggs; and if the Secretary desires to know what is the c<< 
supply of the United States, he will not go to the farmer anc 
examine every farmer in the United States to know whethe! 
has 2 or 3 dozen eggs on hand, but he will go to these storace 
houses; and he ought to have the right, whether in this es 
form or otherwise, to compel the information from the man \\ 
has cornered those eggs as to how many he has, and all t!) 
information necessary with reference to that. 

So with grain in elevators. Without that section, the own" 
of grain or the elevater owner may refuse to give any 11!" 
mation. With that section, he can be compelled to give th: 
data from which the Secretary of Agriculture may be able | 
get information, so that when he has completed his invest-: 
tion we will have some accurate knowledge as to how mh) 
million bushels of grain there are in the cowntry. And so wi) 
other commodities. While the suggestion of the gentle! 
from Towa [Mr. Havcen] is that this section will be used to 
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call the farmer from the field and get all the information from 
him, I take it for granted that this section will not be used 
probably in any case, so far as the farmer is concerned, but it 
will be used to’ reach the, speculator, the middleman, and the 
distributor, from whom they must get the information if it is 
to be of value to the country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman from South Carolina use 
some of his time? 

Mr. LEVER. How much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
16 minutes, and the gentleman from Iowa 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask the gentleman from Iowa to use some of 
his time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. TowNeEr]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, certainly the members of the 
committee must understand that extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented power is granted to the Secretary of Agriculture by 
the terms of this bill. I call the attention of gentlemen to section 
® that has not been hitherto referred to. The language of that 
section is that the Seeretary of Agriculture is authorized to take 
such measures, to use such ineans, and to employ such existing 
or additional agencies of the Department of Agriculture as he 
finds necessary, and so forth: Certainly no language could be 
broader or more general than that. 

And then we come to section 3 of the bill. Gentlemen say, 
and especially the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRootT] 
says, he judges that the extraordinary powers conveyed in this 
section, of investigation, of enforced information, will not be 
used except as against the manipulators of food products. But 
certainly that can not be the intention and purpose of this bill, 
because, as the chairman of the committee admits, we have 
already that power in the hands of a separate bureau of this 
Government, with an appropriation of $250,000 to carry on the 
investigation, with ample and suflicient powers, with men al- 
ready in the field. But this, as the chairman of the committee 
says, is to acquire information from the farmers and from the 
farm districts of the country with regard to what they may have 
on hand and to advise them and aid them in their work. 

And gentlemen should understand that this measure will not 
cause the addition of a single acre of cultivated land this year. 
It will not and ean not cause the addition of a single bushel to 
the crops that are to be raised this year. It is to determine only 
by these extraordinary powers conferred what the farmer now 
has on hand, and under the terms of the bill 7,000 agents may 
be sent all over the country to go into the farm districts to in- 
vestigate the farmers themselves and compel them to answer, 
under oath, regarding the number of live stock they have on 
hand, the number of bushels of grain, the prices, and all about 
the production—any questions that they may choose to ask. 
And the compulsory process is of such an extraordinary nature 
as to make the farmer liable io two years imprisonment in the 
penitentiary and a fine of $5,000 if he shall refuse to answer the 
questions satisfactorily. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman vield for a question?, 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the very nature of the matters in- 
volved indicate that this calling for books and accounts and 
things of that kind is not intended for the farmer? 

Mr. TOWNER. If that be the case, then let us change it so 
that it will not embrace the farmer. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Texas would support an amendment of that kind? 
It not only calls for books and papers, but it even calls for 
account books or memoranda that the farmer may have. It 
would even compel him to give up a letter from a tenant that 
may be sent to him, or for any other book or paper. 

Mr. MADDEN. It calls for the farmer himself, does it not? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. As suggested by the gentleman 
from Perinsylvania, the utterly indefensible power is granted 
here to call a farmer from the farm in Iowa to come to Wash- 
ington or to New York City or to any other place in the coun- 
try hefore any agent commissioned by the department and com- 
pel him to testify to anything the agent may ask him about. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In view of the last clause providing that 
te shalt be paid mileage, does the gentleman believe that a 
trmer would be called from the interior part of the country to 
come to Washington? 
actiy bee I will state to the gentleman that just ex- 
‘tain oa 1 things have been done. When these agents are com- 
mae aie Bien granted such extraordinary power as this it 

‘ taken for granted that some one will not exercise it. 
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Mr. LEVER. Would the gentleman be satisfied if it was 
confined to the State in which he was resident? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think some amendment of that kind ought 
to be put in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five mim os to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
of course this bill carries power, and if properly distributed I 
am not afraid of it, because we must recognize that we are liv- 
ing in abnormal times. We are living in times which eall for 
power and concentration of power. I think section 3 of this bill 
with some amendments added to it, as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Lowa, will 
make it a very important measure. I believe it is funda- 
mentally essential that we should as quickly as possible have a 
complete food survey of our Nation, to know how much food 
there is on hand new; to take an approximation of the amount 
of food that we will produce in this country during the coming 
season. For that purpose, Mr. Chairman, I would in no way or 
manner oppose the appropriation for this purpose. 

Sut Iam very much afraid that a large part of this money, a 
large part of the $18,500,000, will not go to produce a single 
extra bushel of wheat, a single extra bushel of potatoes, a 
single extra beef, hog, or sheep. In fact, I think the whole pur- 
pose and tenor of the bill is to employ a lot of agents to travel 
around over the United States and tell men that know what to 
do who have learned their lessons in the hard school of experi- 
ence, how they can produce more foodstuff and conserve their 
food better. I want particularly to call the attention of the 
committee to this language in the bill: 

For increase of food production and the conservation of food by edu- 


eation and demonstrational methods through country districts and 
resident agents and others, $4,500 000, 


If every member of this committee would read the hearings 
before the committee as given to the committee by Mr. Rawl, of 
the Department of Agriculture, I do not believe it would agree 
to this proposition. 

He says that it is proposed to employ upward of 1,300 experts 
at a salary of from $2,500 to $3,000 a year; and what for? To 
travel over this Nation; and 260 of them to go to various county 
agents and to have the county agent to go out and tell the 
farmers how they can conserve the feed supply to the stock. 
Just imagine a farmer of 40 years’ experience, 2 farmer who has 
made a success in life, who knows how to feed his stock, who 
knows how to get the most out of the feed to his stock, and that 
man being visited by some man graduated at Purdue Uni- 
versity in Indiana, telling the farmer that he is wasting his 
feed, that he is wasting his feed to his horse and eattle and 
sheep and hogs, and he must take this new method. He is told 
that by a man that never saw a farm in his life, a man that 
would not know what a farm was unless he was told it was a 
farm, whose only qualification is that he holds 2 diploma as a 
graduate from Purdue University, in my own State; and I am 
not saying anything against that school any more than any 
other. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Are there not a great many men from State and 
college universities.just going into the field now? 

Mr. COX. Of course there are; 260 men designated to do this 
work, who are not practical farmers but are men born and raised 
in the cities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we may have 30 minutes additional on both 
sides. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that that can not be 
done in committee. We are acting under a rule that the gentle- 
man supported, providing for two hours of general debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I did not support the rule. 

Mr. MANN. Then we are acting under 2 rule that the gen- 
tleman and I did not support. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest that there will 
be a liberal discussion under the five-minute rule. It was the 
intention on this side to move to rise after the completion of 
general debate on this bill this afternoon. And I will also say 
that I am going to try to enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment by which this bill will be made the unfinished business 
after the revenue bill is out of the way; of course, not to inter- 
fere with conference reports, and so forth. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This will be the unfinishe:t business next 
Wednesday. 
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Mr. LEVER. Yes; but the revenue bill may be out of the 
way before that time. 

Mr. MANN. And the revenue bill may not be finished by 
Wednesday, but we can make it the unfinished business and it 
will give greater latitude under the five-minute rule, perhaps. 

Mr. LEVER. We all recognize that this is an important bill, 
and I have no disposition to shut off debate under the five- 
minute rule, except that I do not think we ought to string it 
out; I mean reasonable debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know the gentleman wants to be fair about 
the matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mfr. Chairman, what I had in 
mind was that this debate is not dilatory, that it goes to the 
heart of a very important subject. 

Mr. LEVER. I recognize that fact, and I am sure there is 
no disposition here to delay the passage of this bill, and I think 
we can come to a working agreement ~inder the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If that is the understanding, that the com- 
mittee shall rise immediately after the conclusion of general 
debate, that arrangement can be made later. I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I 
do not find myself able to support the survey feature of this bill. 
My judgment is that we have reached the point where there 
ought to be an end to this sort of appropriations. The ques- 
tion that confronts Congress in passing upon this matter ought 
to be, What are we going to do with the information, and what 
may we find out that we do not now know with reference to our 
ability or necessity for dealing with this farm-product matter? 
When this investigation is completed it will be ascertained that 
the food supply of the country is short. Do we conremplate an 
embargo against the nations that are engaged with us in this 
war? Certainly we do not. Are we to take over the food of 
the Nation and distribute it? There is no intimation that that 
is even remotely contemplated. What are we going to do with 
the information after we get it? What can we do with it? By 
the time it is taken the wheat harvest will be partly completed 
and production and consumption will all the while have been in 
operation, But, after all, what will we do with the information 
we get? We will do with it just what we have done with infor- 
mation that we have spent millions of dollars to obtain hereto- 
fore. namely, put it in a book and then put it away in a cubby 
hole somewhere, and these farmers who do need constructive 
service now in getting a fair share of the value of what they 
produce, help in getting their products to market, wiil pay the 
tax. We are going to do one of two things. We are going to 
take 7,000 nien from production, who are farmers, or we are 
going to send 7,000 men into the field who do not know anything 
nbout the business. We are going to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture power to expend $18,000,000, a large part on the investi- 
gating and producing end, and as a representative of a great 
agricultural State I am getting pretty tired of having the Na- 
tion presume that the farmers of the country have not got sense 
enough to produce, and leaving them helpless when they come 
to sell. We need more food; we do not have to investigate to 
learn that. We can secure more food much better by helping 
the farmer to get a better profit than we can by sending some 
Government agent snooping around his cow lot to see whether 
or not old Bossie has added one more to the cow family, and then 
sending the farmer a bill for the visit. We know we have not 
too much food. We need more. Profit is the effective stimulus. 
That is what the farmer operates for. [Applause.] 'The farm- 
ers of America have always taken care of their part of this job, 
and I have never been guilty of trying to soft soap them in my 
life. I have a definite situation in my home community. The 
Dallas News of two or three days ago carried in it a statement 
that the commercial truck growers in that community were plow- 
ing up their spinach for which they could not find a market. 
That spinach is worth $3.50 per barrel here. What do we pro- 
pose to do? We propose to send some town fellow down there 
io tell them how to raise more spinach and take a survey of 
what they have on hand, [Laughter.] I am willing to go to 
the limit, gentlemen, but—— 

Mr. HARDY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS., Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know very much about this bill, but 
where does the gentleman get the idea that they are going to 
send town men, utterly ignorant of this business, down there 
to tell these farmers what to do? 

Mr. SUMNERS. My statement was that we will take 7,000 
armers from the field of production or we will send 7,000 town 
people there. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman think that 7,000 farmers 
out of 6,000,000 will affect the situation very much? 
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Mr. SUMNERS. It is according to how far you 
along that line. Seven thousand farmers ought to raise 
thing. [Laughter and applause.] I know we have rene} 
point where we figure that $18,000,000 do not amount to ; 
and perhaps 7,000 people do not amount to much. We are ¢} 
ing in billions, and I recognize that it is pretty hard for | 
get down to thinking in thousands and millions myself. [ 1: 
ter. ] 

Mr. HARDY. Then, if the gentleman will permit, the ¢ 
man is not certain that they are going to send clerks and | 
keepers from towns to do this work? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDY. I thought the gentleman said they were 

Mr. SUMNERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yi 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. OVERMYER. The gentleman indicated that he thy) 
the money spent for this food survey might be wasted be 
the information would not be used. Did my friend read thy 
timony of Dr. Taylor before the committee, who spent lasi 
in Europe? 


Mr. SUMNERS. No; I did not read the doctor's testimon 


Mr. OVERMYER. He said that Germany, Italy, France, ») 


England, who had made food surveys, each considered jj 
best expenditure of money they had made during the war 


the most important conservation proposition they could haye 


engaged in. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tex:s 


has expired. 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to thi 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Youne]. 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Tf se!- 


dom inflict myself on the House, but being a member of | 


committee, I have felt that it is my duty to make some 


ment with reference to my viewpoint as to the legislation con- 


tained in this bill. This is purely and strictly an emergence 


proposition, and I would not be candid with the House it | 
not say that, as to the various items of expenditure here. 
discretion is left very largely with the administrative 

in our Department of Agriculture, and of necessity it lh: 
be so left. In our annual appropriation bill we inspect « 


item to know where the money is going to be spent, but no 
we have an emergency—our food supplies are running lo 
crop seasons are advanced, and we must act quickly. One 


the most important items in this bill is the provision rels 


to the taking of a census of the food supply now in our count 


It was disclosed by the hearings that all the European na 


at war have taken such census, and their representatives | 
us the value of this work can not be overestimated. They hav 


been able to conserve the stock of food on hand in the \ 
nations. No man can approximate what the food supp!y 
our country is, and we must know. I want to submit 
there is a propaganda going on that has thrown our peopl 
a panic. I notice from the papers of my district—and pay 


( 


from all over the country as to that—that certain farmers a 


other @itizens 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Ina moment; not now. One of \! 
I have in mind, went into the market the other day and bow 


90 sacks of flour, which he can not use in three years, 


stored it for future contingency. That is going on througho 


the length and breadth of the country. Now I yield to 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it not true the testimony the 
tleman had in reference to the European conditions wa 


reference to countries where the supply of land was \ 


limited 

Mr. YOUNG. That is true. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And it might not apply to dhi 
try, where we have a great deal of land that is not culti\ 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. No; we can get the informati 
it is on hand, just the same here as anywhere else. It is 
a question of machinery. Take my colleague from Tex:: 
SumNers. He says he.is against the waste of money ¢t: 
statistics of this kind on the ground that there has been | 
waste in years past along that line, and yet I dare say 1 





colleague from Texas will not stand on this floor and s:) 


you that he would repeal the law, the best statistical |. 


the books to-day, that goes after the production of the co! 


of this country and which shows every bale that we mi: 


where it is, ete. [applause]; and he would not dare to st: 

this floor and say that he would repeal the law that goes : 
the production of cotton seed and the foodstuffs that come |! 
the seed. These statistics, accurately made and wie!) 


] ‘ 











eylated, are of incalculable value in handicapping the cotton 
cambler in his efforts to beat down the price of the great crop 
of the South that goes forth to bless the world with food and 
clothing. Let me say to you gentlemen a wore as to the food 
value of cottonseed products, Two-thirds of the weight of the 
cotton in the seed is food product either directly or indirectly. 
You use cottonseed oil every day at your hotel and in your 
homes, and you do not know it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. We know that. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. You are using that as an oil for 
cooking your bread, and you do not know it. You use it every 
dav as butter, and you do not know it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. We do. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Before long you will be using a good 
deal of cottonseed meal made into flour, and you will not know 


it, Do not let these recitations alarm you; all these articles | 


of diet are chemically pure and healthful. Now we would not 
repeal those laws relating to cotton production because we get 
cool infermation, and it is of practical benefit. The war is on; 
and it is absolutely essential, if we are going to use all the 
power at our command, to know what the food supply is. Let 


me tell you we have heard much as to what is the first line of | 


defense in this great war and in our preparations for this 
creat war. Some say it is the Navy and some say it is the 
Army; but we are awakening to the fact that this time the 
farmer is the first line of defense [applause], and this war is 
voing to be won or lost on the ability of the nations involved to 
meet the demands for food. [Applause.] Now, is it not im- 
portant for us to have information as to our own resources 
and know where to strike and how, if we are to be equal to the 
eluergency. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I have not the time. How are you 
going to spend the money? I will tell you. Take the greens that 
my good friend from Texas talks about, what do you call them, 
spinach? People have gone crazy about this back-yard gardening 
proposition. It is all right, but still that is a perishable crop: 
and I will tell you where this appropriation comes in with re- 
spect as to it, perishable as it is. Eleven hundred girls from one 
of the industrial colleges at Denton, Tex., will be graduated in a 
few days, and they have volunteered their services to go out 
in the different counties of Texas and help teach the farmers’ 
wives, those who do not know—and many do not—how to pre- 
serve these perishable products and make a permanent food store 
of such perishable products. [Applause.] 

These perishable crops can not be depended on by the farmer 
as a safe marketing proposition, as everybody knows. But im- 
portant, nevertheless, while they last, for our population can 
consume some, being healthful, good diet. While we are consum- 
ing these perishable crops we are not consuming the staple non- 
perishable products that our armies here and our allies abroad 
need so badly. 

Thus with proper agitation among our people and information 
as to preserving the surplus so that the surplus of the perishable 
may be added to the storehouse for future use, great economical 
savings will be had. 

That runs through all the productive capacity. And if you are 
going to use the perishable crops, you have got to go to the 
farmer and let him know the importance of preserving his sur- 
plus. I know what I am talking about. My district is wholly 
agricultural. The people are patriotic. They go te work early 
in the morning and do not quit until late at night. You want 
to take information to them that will enable them to preserve the 
products that have heretofore gone to waste. For example, potia- 
toes, the drying process; fruits, the drying process; perishable 
products, the canning process. Let the graduates, such as these 
1,100 Denton girls, from the industrial colleges, go into the com- 
munities from which they have been sent to school—and, as a 
rule, they are the daughters of the farmers of the country—and 
take that kind of information back home, and you will wisely 
spend this money and add to our food storehouse. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think the students at the 
Serscultwane colleges have not learned anything there by their 
raining? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. They are the men that are going to 
lise some of this money. If the Secretary is wise—and I think 
he is—that is the class of people he will put in the communities 
of the country, 

he meat-supply question is an important proposition not 
only in this emergency but even when we are normal. One 
of the most serious things connected with the food supply of 
the Nation is the rapidly exhausting of the herds of both swine 
ean We are giving $500,000 of this money to take care 
My a: og cholera, and $500,000 to take care of the cattle tick. 
“Y State has something like 7,000,000 head of cattle to-day, It 
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is the greatest caitle State in the Nation, and yet we have not 
solved the tick proposition until now. Up to this date the money 
we have spent has been in an educational way, and I know whit 
it is because I have gone through it, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield three minutes more to my friend. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. T undertook to make a speech on that 
proposition and put it in the hands of every farmer in my 
district. It stirred up some of the leading farmers as to the 
importance of it. They called a meeting in one county and 
adopted plans, left it to a kind of local option on the question, 
and allowed the citizens to say whether or not they would under 
take the proposition of getting rid of the cattle tick. They had 
50 farmers selected from the various communities, and they 
went around trying to educate their neighbors. When the elec- 
tion came off, to everybody’s astonishment, knowing what 
knew and what the Government had taught us as to the simple 
process of getting rid of this destructive pest, they voted that 
proposition down. What did we do next? We took it up with 
the legislature of the State. We now make it a compulsory 
proposition. The State is divided up into zones and every man 
in Texas will be forced under penalty of the law to adopt the 
dipping process, and in another four years, the outside limit, 
Texas with its 7,000,000 head of cattle will be free from this 
pest, and instead of the 7,000,000 héad of cattle that we con- 
tribute to the consuming world, we will make it three times 
7,000,000 head. [Applause.] That is the kind of work that is 
being proposed in this bill. There may be waste in it, but it is 
emergency. We have done the best we could, and I plead with 
you from a patriotic point of view to grant this sum, small as 
compared with the total we are appropriating here, to the first 
line of defense, and Tt believe that you will see beneficial results 
from it, and may God have merey on the administrative officer 
who wastes or wrongfully dissipates this trust fund that we 
freely give to win this war and save starving humanity. [Ap- 
plause, | 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norvron ]. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, if the Congress of the United 
States will do something to insure the farmer that he will re- 
ceive a fair price for his farm produets you need not worry 
for 2 moment but that he will produce at the maximum of his 
power. The farmers of this country are not more ignorant 
than any other class of our citizens, but it seems that the pre- 
sumption that they are is taken for granted to a large extent 
in the make-up of this bill. I believe that this bill, by proper 
amendments, gives opportunity for extending substantial and 
beneficial legislation of some real benefit to the American 
furmer. My section of the country is a great grain and stock 
raising territory. In my State alone in an ordinary year we 
raise upward of 150,000,000 bushels of wheat. Men who make 
the most and the easiest profits out of that wheat do not live 
in the State at all and do not bend their backs or callous their 
hands to produce from mother earth a bushel of this wheat. They 
live in the so-called commercial centers—in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, and New York. Through present defection 
and bad economic and irade systems these men prey upon and 
rob, on the one hand, the producer of our wheat, and, on the 
other hand, the cousumer of flour and other wheat products. 
Hundreds of men who have never done a lick of work to raise 
a bushel of wheat, by the mere process of speculating on the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis and on the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, make more profits out of our wheat crop 
than do the farmers of North Dakota. They live far better, 
and they have more of the pleasures and luxuries of life than 
do our farmers, who toil early and late to produce this wheat. 
This condition is not right. and it should not under our Goy- 
ernment and laws be permitted to continue. 

I befieve that in this bill there should be added a provision 
that will do away with the speculation that is being carried on 
throughout the country in grain and in food products, and J 
propose to offer such amendment when the bill is considered 
for amendments. I firmly believe that no man or set of men 
should be allowed to make an easy and Inxurious living by 
price juggling, price gambling, and speculation in products that 
have been produced by the frugal, hard-working farmers, farm 
laberers, farmers’ wives, and farmer boys and girls of this 
Nation. 

Another thing that I believe should be provided for in (hi 
bill and in this connection is storage plants, where grains and 
other food products can be stored for future sale and consump 
tion, and the farmers paid a reasonable price for these prod- 
ucts—a price that will give them reasonable compensation for 
their hours of hard labor and a fair percentage of prefit on the 
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money they have invested in their farm lands and in their farm 
machinery and farm equipments. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I have but a moment. 

Mr. BORLAND. For a brief question? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. BORLAND. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
had read the bill H. R. 2145, which provides for all the things 
the gentleman has suggested? 

Mr. NORTON. If it provides for that, I shall certainly be 
very much in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN, One moment. It is true that the bill pro- 
vides for that, but it provides for no appropriation and provides 
for no penalty. It simply makes it unlawful. 

Mr. NORTON. It is high time that Congress does something 
real and practical to put an end for all time to gambling and 
price speculation in grains and other food products. 

Mr. LEVER. That is the reason why the gentleman objects 
to this bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. This is different. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
eight minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for eight minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of any proposition 
calculated in a sensible way to increase and conserve the food 
supply of the Nation. I am likewise in favor of any proposition 
that will curb the avarice of men who are now increasing the 
prices of the necessaries of life, and I hope we may have some 
conerete bill that will attempt to accomplish these results. I 
do not believe this bill will accomplish either of these results. 

I am glad, for one, that the Department of Agriculture is at 
last determining what it should do. Its real function does not 
seem to be real clear to those in charge of this department. 
Eighteen months after the outbreak of the European war, when 
the question of the food supply of the Nation was one of the 
greatest questions before not only the people of America but the 
people of the world, the Department of Agriculture, through the 
head of its Bureau of Farm Management, testifying before the 
House Committee on Agriculture in February, 1916, said that the 
problem of the department was not one of underproduction ; that 
the Department of Agriculture had made mistakes in trying to 
get men to raise 100 bushels of corn where 50 grew before, and 
that the Department of Agriculture had been guilty of attempt- 
ing to stimulate production, but that the real problem was to see 
to it that the farmer received an increase in price for his product. 
Then under that plan we were appropriating millions to decrease 
production in order to increase the price. Now, after about 
a year, that policy is cast aside and a new policy is inaugurated, 
and the problem now is to appropriate $18,000,000 out of an 
empty Treasury—to do what? To stimulate production where, 
less than a year ago, there was overproduction. Yes; it is esti- 
mated that it will take 7,000 men—this bill will create 7,000 
jobs ; 7,000 men will be exempted from military service; 7,000 
men paid by the Government not to help production but to hinder 
and delay production. 

You are a farmer going to town with a load of wheat or a load 
of cotton, and you meet one of these boys from the town who is 
going out to find out how much cotton or wheat you have. You 
are 6 miles from town, and he says, “ Go back to the farm with 
me and show me your books, or you will go to jail.” 

If you will turn over the 7,000 men herein provided for to 
help do the work so much needed on the farm, you will stimulate 
more production than you will by appropriating this large sum 
of money, Seven thousand inquisitors will be able to keep on 
an average 7,000 farmers from doing their work, and what will 
be the net result? It is a grave question if it will increase pro- 
duction at all; the question is not alone one for the Department 
of Agriculture to determine. : 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borianp] secured the 
adoption of an amendment to the sundry civil bill giving the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission $250,000 and the power to investigate the 
question of foods. How many departments are to handle this 
investigation? It is proposed to make a survey under this bill. 
When will that survey be taken? Why, it will be taken within 
2 few months. It will be of the food supplies then existing. 
How much of that food will be in existence in 6 months or 12 
months from then; how much will be added to that food supply 
by this year’s crop? What value will that kind of a survey be 
to the people of the United States? Of what value will it be 
when completed? 


There seems to be a lack of coordination between the executive 
departments of the Government to increase production. The 


Department of the Interior is sending out notices to the press 
asking men to take up and cultivate the unused public lands of 
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the United States. A constituent of mine, a public-spirit, 
wrote in and wanted to take up some of the advertise) , 
lands, and all I could get from the Department of the j,, 
was a bulletin issued on a subject that referred hin, ;., «, 
arid lands. No greater crime can be committed than t. 
farmers who can produce to cultivating these arid lands jj4, 
duce nothing. 

So far as prices are concerned, the question in in: 
could be solved if we would enforce the laws that we » 

But we are not enforcing the laws already on the ststy);. j,, 
In 1910, according to the reports of the Attorney Go). 
commenced eight civil suits to enforce the Sherman ‘ 
law. In 1916, after the Clayton bill was on the stati; 
intended to strengthen that law and to place more j, 
corporations amenable to its violations, you commenc.' 

But that is not all. In 1910 we commenced 66 crim): 
enforce the criminal provisions of the Sherman s)ij-) 
How many do you think you commenced last year? ©) 

Mr. HOWARD. And that is not finished yet. 

Mr. GOOD. No. It will likely be dismissed. 1 O10 we 
secured 35 convictions under the criminal provisions 0) {ho s) 
man antitrust law. [Applause.} How many did y ast 
year? Only two. i 

There never was a time in our entire history when there yw: 
greater need for law enforcement. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here, just received po-d 
ing that the manufacturers of my State are compelled { 
$3.50 for steam coal, and the concern that has cornered i}\ 
ket on all the steam coal in that section buys it at a price 
ranging from 85 cents to $1 per ton. 

Corn, for example, sold in Iowa 90 days ago for 90 cents 4 
bushel, To-day it is largely in the elevators, and the pric 
$1.50 a bushel. There is no attempt to-day by the Denartinent 
Justice to enforce the law against such unlawful acts. no at 
tempt to make arrests and to get a conviction. It is an easy 
thing to pass these laws. It is an easy thing, appiurently, to 
make these large.appropriations. A few days ago 
law conscripting the boy from the farm, to send him 
Army, to the trenches maybe. To-morrow, I underst:nd. ther 
is to be reported a bill that will lay a tax on practicelly ever 
farmer to help support that boy in the trenches. And now you 
are taking out of the Treasury $18,500,000 to provide 7,000 johs 
to hamper the farmers of the United States, and it will great!: 
hamper them. The point I am trying to make is this, that this 
bill will not add one bushel of corn or wheat to the world’s su 
ply, but it is only going to provide 7,000 useless jobs, «i: 
empt 7,000 men from military service. It will subject the farm 
ers to inquisitorial powers of the Government, and thes 
powers will necessarily in many instances be invoked by 
without farm experience or knowledge of agriculture. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman frotn Towa tins 
expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hacar 
used all his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has used all his time. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield the remainder of my time, six !inutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp}. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I understood my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] awhile ago to say that there were plenty 0! 
laws on the statute books now to stop food monopoly if the) 
were enforced. 


1 
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Yet, if I am not very much mistaken, he has 
recently introduced a bill to provide for the fixing of prices 01 
pretty nearly every necessity of life. If the gentleman reall) 
thought that there were enough laws on the statute }ooks, le 
would not be here introducing that bill. 

But the great difficulty with my friend from Iowa [ Mr. (00? 
is that he makes these spirited attacks upon everything that 's 
proposed in this House and usually winds up by voting for * 
Democratic measure in the interest of the American ture’ 
[Applause.] I think he will wind up in this case in the sau 
way. Apparently he misses the real purpose of this bill, 

Mr. GOOD. No; the real purpose of it is to provide 7,000 jos. 
I did not miss the purpose of it at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. I heard the gentleman repeat that severs’ 
times. The gentleman misses entirely the real purpose 0! this 
bill. The situation that confronts us to-day is—and will the 
gentleman be serious for a moment to look at it—that this 
country is to be the food market of the world for the next three 
years. Every pound of food in this country to-day, or that ci" 
be produced in this country for the next three years, ' r 
to count in the great war for the victory of democracy. 7 
very purpose of this bill is to see how much of such ammunition 
we have on hand at this time. Whether we have an opportun'¥ 
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now to increase the food supply for the current season or veel 
- more than doubtful. TI know nothing about the part of the 

pill whieh prevides for the purchase and distribution of seeds, 

nt Tdo know that it is absolutely essential at this time to take | 
a complete and aceurate acecunt of the steck on hand in the | 
way of food. If there is any one message that has been brought | 
to us by those distinguished men who have come to us from | 
the men who are fighting the same battle that we are fighting, | 
it is that the visible supply of food now in the world must be | 
mobilized and its resources determined in order to win the | 
pres nt war. The only fear I have for the American farmer is } 
that when conditions come back to norma! again he may not 

he able to adjust himself from the enormous demands existing 

at the present date, | 

You will find that this bill will be followed by a measure | 
practically to marshal all of the food supplies of the United } 
States. One of the greatest features of this bill is the one | 
criticized by my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam], | 
and from a purely technical standpoint criticized very ably, | 
and that is the part of the bill which gives inquisitorial powers | 
io go into the grain elevators and packing houses and cold- | 
storage plants and find out where the food is being stored 
ioday. I undertake to say that a very liberal number of those | 
places are in the district which T represent. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Can not that be as sue- 
cessfully done under the power of subpeena as by allowing 
anybody to go into everybody's place of business and handle 
their papers? 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not a question of handling papers. It 
is a question of inspecting a list of the actual products on hand 
in those establishments. I want to say that I think a liberal 
nunber of those establishments are in the distriet which I 
represent, and yet the men who own and operate these estab- 
lishments are no more entitled to the consideration of this House 
or of the Government than are the great army of wageworkers 
in this country who must produce the other necessities of life, 
and must live from this food supply while they are doing it. 

Every wage earner in this country is interested, as every 
farmer is interested, aye, and more than the farmer is inter- 
ested, in seeing that every bit of food is available for the great 
industrial population of the country. This is not purely a 
farmer’s bill. It is a bill affecting the great industrial enter- 
prises of the country, the factories that produce the munitions 
of war, the support of the Army, the support of the Navy, the 
support of the merchant marine on the seas, and the war 
vessels. All of it depends on the first line of defense, the 
American farmer, who is, in the feeding of this vast army, en- 
gaged in winning this war. 

We shall this year have to impound and marshal all the 
food we have. It has been a short year. The State of Kansas, 
the banner wheat State in the Union, is 50,000,000 bushels short 
in the crop this year. I have heard my friend from South 
Dakota say that they raised 150,000,000 bushels of wheat in his 
State. I have heard no such statistics, and they did not raieet 
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it this year. We are short four or five million bushels of wheat 
in the country. All that we have on hand must be marshaled 
hot only for the use of this Nation but for the use of the two 
sreat nations, France and England, with whom we are fighting 
side by side. Next year we must have a banner crop in this 
country, so that there will be no shortage of food to win the 
great war for democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
read. 

The Clerk read the first paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hamrry, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
comluittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4188, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill, H. R. 4188, may be made the unfinished business at the 
ate of the revenue bill, not to interfere with conference 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
‘Wianinous consent that House bill 4188 may be made the unfin- 


aoe business after the revenue bill is disposed of, not to inter- 
re wi 


Mr. 
bill rey 


[Applause. ] 
All time has expired, and the Clerk will 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


th conference reports. Is there objection? 

FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, I have a little 
Iw orted here from the Committee on Mines and Mining, and 
1 would like to ask, if no one has any objection, that it might be 
elven a privileged status, 
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Mr. MANN. Not to-night. This request will not interfere 
with the gentleman in any way. 

Mr. FOSTER No; it Was o ly to get it ready te call 1} i] 
T make the request. 


Mr. MANN. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil ihereof. 

Mr. FOSTER. This bill seems to be important. It is really 
no use for us to save grain in an elevator which might be blown 
up by some mischievous man who chooses to do a thing of that 
kind. I would like very much, if I could, to have it understood 
that it may be given a privileged status when it doas not int 
fere with matters of greater importance. 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought not to make that arrang 
now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanin consent 
that the bill H. R. 3932 may have a privileged status, 

Mr. MANN. for the present I will objeet. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous Consent to « 
tend my remarks in the Recor by printing certain cer 
spondence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tl 


gentleman from Connecticut? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LEVER. A parliamentary 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. LEVER. In submitting my request for unanimous con- 
sent [ assumed that the revenue bill would come up, although 


inquiry, Myr. Speaker. 


1 had no information about it. Assuming that it does net 
come up te-morrow, uncer my request wonld the bill be um 
finished business to-morrow ? 


Mr. MANN. 
Mr. LEVER. 
the proposition. 
Mr. MANN. We will find out 
The SPEAKER. 
has been reported. 
Mr. MANN. It has: and the gentieman from North 
lina [Mr. KircHin]. saigh that he would eall it up to-morrow. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL (BH. REP. 46). 


Mr. SMALL, chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har 
bors, by direction of that committee, reported a bill (H. R. 
4285) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of said publie works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, which, with the accompanying documents, 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House the 
state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. MANN reserved all points of order. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
any members of the committee who desire to do so may have 
the right to file minority views within three days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carelina asks 


No. 
I do not think it would in the way T have put 


to-morrow. 
The Chair will inquire if the revenue bill 


(Caro- 


NO. 


ann 


unanimous consent that members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee may have three days in which to file minority 
views, Js there objection? 
There was no objection. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESULUTION SIGNED. 
Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. re- 


ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 


H. R.13. An act making appropriations for the support of 


the Army for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1918, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution and bill of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 


take over for the -United States the possession and title of any 
vessel within its jurisdiction which at the time of coming 
therein was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citi- 
zen, or subject of any nation with which the United States may 
be at war, or was under register of any such nation, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1845. An act to authorize Perer GoErLer Gerry to enter 
into a contract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of 
the United States, for the use of the steam yacht Owera. 

MILITARY ACADEMY BITY. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing under the 


rules the conference report on the bill (H. R. 14) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes. 
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The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT. (NO. 47). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and further free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
_ respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 6 
of the bill strike out all on line 18 and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: “38 privates, first class, and 38 _ privates 
$15,080’; and Senate agree to the same, 

8S. H. Dent, ‘Ir., 
W. J. FYIELbs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
I. bE. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14) making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Academy. for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

The House receded from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 1, providing extra pay for 19 enlisted men instead of for 
13, as provided in the House bill. Although without authority, 
as the matter was not in conference, the conferees took the lib- 
erty of striking out the words “76 privates at $15 each per 
month, $13,680,” and substituting therefor “38 privates, first 
class, and 38 privates, $15,080.” This change was made upon 
the recommendation of the Engineer Department, which stated 
that the language originally used would tend to disrupt the 
present organization. 

The House receded from amendments 2 and 8, authorizing the 
President to appoint William Harold Kehoe and Clyde R. Alt- 
man, late cadets at the Military Academy at West Point, to the 
position of second lieutenant of Infantry and to place them on 
the retired list with the pay of a retired second lieutenant. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIE bs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION ON 
MARQUETTE AND CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & DAYTON 
(H. DOC. NO. 187). 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the printing as a House document, to be distributed through 
the folding room, of 4,000 copies of the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on their investigation of the financial 
history of the Pere Marquette Railroad and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad. ' 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent to have printed as a public document 4,000 more 
copies of the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
upon the Pere Marquette and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Railroads. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman’s request is 
to print the document as a House document and that 4,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed to be distributed through the folding 
room. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it is 4,000 copies. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
have it printed as a House document, 4,000 copies to be dis- 
tributed through the folding room. 

Mr. MANN. The law provides how House documents are 
printed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My desire is not to exceed the $500 limit. 
I would say, in this connection, that a resolution to similar 
effect has been pending before the Committee on Printing, and 
I have had several consultations with the gentleman from 
‘Indiana [Mr. BARNHART], who, owing to the absence of at least 
one member of his committee from the city, has not been able 
to get his committee together. I am taking this action this 
afternoon, however, with his consent and approval. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the special use for printing these reports? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, an investigation 
of the Pere Marquette upon the request of the Coin) 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1914, as the re- 
resolution introduced in the House by me. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is true, but what is the use o; 
s0 many copies printed of this report now? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Simply because it has cost the « 
ment a large amount of money to make the investies; 
it is the most thorough financial investigation ever mad: , 
railroad company in the country. 

Mr, FOSTER. It has been printed. 

Mr. CRAMTON, In a limited quantity by the [npopsjaj, 
Commerce Commission. I have had a large number of ¢sj\5 goo 
it, and [ am not able to supply them, and I think various 
Members, especially those from Michigan and Ohio, wil! jay 
calls for them. The conclusions of the commission are of yj 
utmost importance in connection with the present probes 9: 
feeting transportation matters in this country. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to make this suggestion {5 4), 
gentleman. This document when printed will be in deiyjsayi 
mostly in Michigan, or in Michigan and Ohio. Members fry), 
the South, and probably from farther West, will never use 9), 
of the decuments in the folding room. Why does jot iho 
gentleman endeavor to get copies printed so that they may pe 
distributed to those who want them and have thein distil) 
through the document room? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would be agreeable to me to have they 
go to the document room, 

Mr. MANN. That is where they ought to go. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But in the event they go to the foldine 
room I shall not hesitate to ask those Members who are jot 
interested in the matter to assign their copies to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman, in justification 
of having this printed, said that it is a document of importan 
in its bearing on the general situation, and if that is true, I 
not see why it belongs only to the States of Ohio and Michiga: 

Mr. MANN. That is where the demand will mostly « 
from. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How voluminous is the document‘ 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is a pamphlet of about 260 pages. It is 
now in type and made up, and I have taken the precaution to 
ask them to hold it so that there will not be any expense fo: 
typesetting and making up, and this request will come unde: 
the $500 limit. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


Dutedd 


re 


Is there objection? [After a pause.}| Thi 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do) 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly. (at 5 o'clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous arder, adjourn 


meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow, Thursday, May 10, 1917. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorial 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes; to the Comnitte 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 4281) to supplement exist- 
ing legislation relative to the United States Court for China ali 
to increase the serviceability thereof; to the Comittee on bo 
eign Affairs. ae 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A Dill (H. R. 4282) authorizing Uv 
licensing and control of corporations engaged in the storits 0! 
food products for interstate shipment; to the Comittee § 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. , 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 4283) authorizing (le co! 
tion of the land and building at Kennebunkport, Me.. known as 
“the old customhouse” to the town of Kennebunkport, eo: 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 4284) to provide for the pul 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building (hereon * 
Georgetown, in the State of Delaware; to the Commit ® 
Public Buildings and Grounds. } tales 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H: R. 4285) making appro," aa 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certail 3 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to ()" ©°" 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. ROWE: A Dill (H. R. 4286) to amend sect! ns 
4404, and 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United State 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


tions $402. 
S' to 
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Ry Mr. FREAR: Resolution (H. Res. 77) to direct the Federal 
Trade Commission to make an immediate investigation to ascer- 
tain the cause for the recent increase in the price of American 
fags and report to the House; to the Committee on the Judi- 
sary. . 
= Mr. DYER: Resolutiom (H. Res. 78) authorizing and 
dir «ting the Attorney General to investigate the coal and coke 
industry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Resolution (H. Res, 79) authorizing the 
' as 2 House document the pamphlet entitled “ Plan of 


printing 


wilitary {ustruction ””; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 4287) for the relief of the legal 
repr sentatives and heirs of George H. Riley, deceased, of Chi- 
cao, Ill.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 4288) granting an increase 
of pension to William C. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions, 

, Also, a bill (CH. R. 4289) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Weisel ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4290) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Westfall ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill CH. R. 4291) granting a pension 
to Fred Yoemans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois: A bili (H. R. 4292) granting an 
increase of pension to Jacob Bachman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 4293) granting a pension 
io Lewis Mulkey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HEINTZ: A bill (H. R. 4294) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Robb; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SIONS, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4295) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Prather; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4296) granting a pension to Oscar F. Lutz; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 4297) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Guest; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 4298) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebenezer Riley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4299) granting a pension to Edwina B. 
Kemp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4300) granting a pension to Elsie Hoffman ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4801) granting a pension to Henry Lang; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4802) granting a pension to Leonard Rip- 
ple; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4808) granting a pension to Thomas Heffer- 
nan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 4304) granting a pension to Jane 
Hammond, widow of Henry Hammond; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 4305) granting a pension to 
James H. Buckner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4806) granting a pension to Henderson 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4807) granting a pension to Lucretia E. 
James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4308) granting a pension to Mary Burk- 
hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_Also, a bill (H. R. 4309) granting a pension to Stephen 
Standafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4310) granting a pension to N. Ellen Peters 
and George N. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_ Also, a bill (H. R. 4311) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1. NISO, a bill (H. R. 43812) granting an increase of pension to 
fivis C. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_ -\lso, a bill (H. R. 4313) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Aleorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4814) granting an increase of pension to 
wumbus ©. Logan ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

180, a bill (H. R. 4815) granting an increase of pension to 
“rs. Nan E. Le Force; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill CAL R. 4316) granting an increase of pension to 
lary Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘ Also, a bill (H. R. 4317) granting an increase of pension to 
zeorge McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4318) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4319) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4820) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred Leick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4321) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. ‘Waddle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4322) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon P. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4823) granting an increase of pension to 
Zacharah Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4324) granting an increase of pension 
Clay Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4825) granting an increase of pension 
Washington M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4326) granting an increase of pension 
William J. Girdler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4827) granting an increase of pension 
Pollie W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4328) granting an increase of pension 
Julia A. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4829) granting an increase of pension 
Francis M. Sexton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4830) granting an increase of pension 
Green Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4331) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph F. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4332) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph D. Thach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4333) granting an increase of pension 
Turner Bartley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4334) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas F. Clutts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensicns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4835) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4836) granting an increase of pension 
John Doss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4837) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonas F. Fortney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4838) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Herrin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4839) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4340) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4841) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon P. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4842) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4848) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 4344) granting an increase 
of pension to John Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4345) for the relief of the Sanford & 
Brooks Co. (Ine.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 4346) for the relief of 
Allen Greenlief; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 


i on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Michigan So- 
ciety, Sons of the American Revolution, pledging support to the 
President ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Friends of Irish Freedom, Los Angeles, Cal., 
pledging support to Government in present crisis; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Cohoshing Tent of Macca- 
bees, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, favoring woman suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

_By Mr. BACON: Telegrams from Hon. Albert E. Sleeper, gov- 
ernor of Michigan; Howard A. Coffin, president Detroit Rotary 
Club; 38 companies or-manufacturing firms of Detroit; manu- 
facturing firms in Grand Rapids, Jackson, Adrian, and other 
cities; Jackson Chamber of Commerce; the Adrian Chamber of 
Commerce; and business men in the cities of Wayne, Washte- 
naw, Jackson, Monroe, and Lenawee Counties, all in the State of 
Michigan, protesting against the proposed tax on automobiles ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Manufacturers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Association of New Jersey, protesting against national 











ee 


prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Iny Mr. CARY: Memorial of Patternmakers’ Association of 
Milwaukee, Wis., relative to tax on incomes for war expenses ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Oakley & Co., New 
York City, against imposition of stamp tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of L. H. Baekeland, Yonkers, N. Y., against 
special tax of 25 cents per gallon on denatured alcohol; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Brooklyn Mutual Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, asking exemption from tax of building and loan asso- 
ciations ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Produce News, New York, against in- 
crease of postege on second-class matter; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of committee on hospital and medical facilities 
of the mayor’s committee on national defense, favoring exempt- 
ing interns from conscription; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of 266 members of the Motor and Accessory 
Minufacturers’ Association, against extra tax on automobiles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENTON: Petition of Louis H. Legler, of Evansville, 
Ind., favoring legislation to prohibit killing of immature calves 
and hogs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 150 citizens of Dade, Cass, 
and Johnson Counties, Mo., favoring prohibition as war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of Peter Stam and others, of 
Paterson, N. J., urging plan to stop destruction of grain by the 
liquor makers ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association 
of New Jersey, against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to taxing automobiles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Cleveland committee on war finance, favor- 
ing tax on incomes for financing war ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorials of the Manufacturers and Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey and the Central Federated Union of New 
York, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., 
and the Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, Pa., against increase of 
postage on second-class matter; to the Committee on the Post 
Oftice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial of the Old Guard of Labor, favoring 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Chicago Real Estate 
Board, asking prohibition of sale of liquor around military con- 
centration camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of N. G. Manley, Peoria, [l., against tax on 
automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois Seciety of Architects, favoring con- 
scription and universal military service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. F. Humphreys & Co., of Bloomington, II1., 
against increase of postage on first-class matter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of East St. Louis, IIl., 
favoring adequate appropriation at present session of Congress 
for improvement of rivers and harbors; te the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petitien of the Rockford (Ill.) Malleable Iron Works, 
favoring prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Legislative Conference on Pro- 
hibition, opposing any increase of tax on manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Distillers’ Security Corporation, favoring 
increase of tax on distilled spirits for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Curtis P. Brady, protesting against increase 
of second-class postage rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Franklin Motor Car Go. ; the Lord & Bushnell 
Co. ; Cross, Roy & Saunders; Buckley, Dement & Co.; and Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., all of Chicago; the Kast St. Louis Lumber Co., 
of Hast St. Louis; the National Sewing Machine Co.,; of Belvi- 
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dere ; the Whifeld Manufacturing Co., of Peoria, all in the <; 
of linois, and the Security Insurance Co., of New Haven. (\, 
favoring the Moon bill, for revision of postage rates; to the C.... 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. - 

Also, petition of the Carter Hardware Co., of Yorkville. | 
favoring increase of postage on seeond-class matter; to the © 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Friends of Irish Free.) 
of northern Worcester County, Mass., pledging loyalty to prow! 
dent and Government ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Memorial of Burlington (\; ) 
Union, No. 683, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, urging certain tax legislation for financing the \ 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Resolution by mayor and councilmen of 
city of Checotah, Okla., indorsing war with Germany and stay 
of Government of United States; to the Cominittee on Milij.) 
Affairs. 

Also, resolution of citizens of Sallisaw, Okla., pledging suppor 
in war with Germany ; to the Committee on Military A {fairs 

Also, resolution adopted by citizens of Wagoner County, Olly. 
indorsing position taken by Government in making war on (4: 
many ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution passed by district conference of the Methoudisi 
Episcopal Church South, McAlester, Okla., requesting prohibition 
of grain for manufacture of aleoholic liquors and national yyro} 
bition ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution adopted by Grady County Highway Assovcis. 
tion, Chickasha, Okla., favoring good roads; to the Committ 
on Roads. 

Also, letter of C. L. Williams, Kusa, Okla., requesting that 
postal rates on papers and periodicals be not increased: to {| 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of mass meeting of 
American citizens of Bohemian birth and descent, asking that 
a free Bohemian republic be provided for in the terms of perce at 
end of present war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of people of Columbiana County, Ohio, pro- 
testing against use of grain for manufacture of liquor during 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Importers and Wholesale Liquor 
Merchants’ Association of San Francisco, Cal., against proposed 
extra tax on rectified spirits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ; 

Also, petition of Theater Owners’ Association, of Los Angeles 
Cal., against proposed tax on motion pictures; to the Co 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Earle ©. Anthony (Inc.), Motor Car Dealers’ 
Association, and the Metz Co., Los Angeles, Cal., against pro- 
posed 5 per cent tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, protest of Locomobile Co. of America, Pacific Coast 
Branch; Motor Car Dealers’ Association; Frank O. Renstrom 
Co.; Dubroy Motor Co. (Inc.) ; Chalmers Co.; Don Lee; I. L. 
Linz Motor Co.; Peacock Motor Sales Co.; the Winton Co.; 
W. F. Culberson, president Pierce Arrow Pacific Sales Co. 
(Inc.); H. B. Rector Co.; Mercer & Jordan Pacific Coast 
Agency ; Pacific Hupmobile Co.; Willys Overland, of California ; 
Haynes Auto Sales Co.; and Cuyler Lee, all of San Francisco, 
Cal., against the proposed tax of 5 per cent on automobiles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Memorial of Rotary Club of Wheeling, favor 
ing acceptance of Col. Roosevelt’s proposition to raise an arly 
to take to France; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS: Petition of Cleveland committee on war 
finance, favoring tax on incomes for war revenue; to the Coll 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens, favoring prohibition 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of E. L. Conklin and 
eight churches and clubs of Charlotte, Mich., favoring prolihi 
tion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Crockston-Parnall Coul- 
try Club and E. F. Rustad, of Minnesota, favoring fixing 1! 
mum price upon farm products ; to the Committee on Agricusture. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and churches of Miniesots. 
favoring prohibition as a war measure ; to the Commitice on (ie 
Judiciary. 2 

Also, memorial of Commercial Club of Thief River Fills, 
Minn., urging a vigorous prosecution of the war; to the Col» 
mittee on Military Affairs. Ae 

By Mr. WASON; Petition of Wilbur F. Parker and 2: — 
residents of the town of Franconia, N. H., favoring legis!sve" 
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to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the citizens of Northwood, N. H., favoring 
a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Vilie, Hudson, 
saxon, and 10 other automobile dealers, favoring war tax on 
net profits of corporations and against 5 per cent tax on auto- 
mobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also. memorial of faculty of the University of North Dakota, 
indorsing President’s plan of selective conscription; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of J. J. Hirsch and 19 other citizens of Ana- 
moose, N. Dak., favoring tax on surplus profits of corporations 
for war expense; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, May 10, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: . 

Almighty Ged, God of Nations, God of hosts, we are lifting 
our hearts to Thee at the beginning of this day’s work that we 
may get the Divine point of view and be found to be in harmony 
with the Divine plan. We can only measure these great prob- 
lems of human life under the limitations of the powers that 
Thou hast committed to us. We can not see far the sequence 
of history. We can not solve that great problem which lies 
just ahead of us. O God, give us that inestimable gift of Thy 
Holy Spirit which added to our human powers will guide and 
direct our steps after the order of the Divine counsel. Help us to 
work out the problems of state according to the Divine program. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1006) authorizing the county of Morrison, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River in said county. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1007) authorizing the city of Bemidji, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near that place, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend 
the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal re- 
serve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 
1914, March 8, 1915, and September 7, 1916, agrees to the confer- 
ence asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Grass, Mr. PHELAN, 
and Mr. PLatr managers at the conference on the part of the 
House, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
ae bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

H. R. 328. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” as amended, in respect to car service, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 2348. An act granting consent to Ernest B. Denison, 
A. J. Barehfield, and Ethan I. Dodds to construct a bridge across 
the Wabash River within or near the city limits of the city of 
Vincennes, Ind. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 
The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 


had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and | 


they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

S. 1845. An act to authorize Perer GoELET Gerry to enter into 
a contract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the 
United States, for the use of the steam yacht Owera; 


H.R. 13. An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 42. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
take over for the United States the possession and title of any 
Vessel within its jurisdiction, which at the time of coming therein 
was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or 
subject of any nation with which the United States may be at 


war, or was under register of any such nation, and for other 
purposes, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE CHAMESR, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 28, 1917. 
Honorable PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

. Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, at the request of the 
Ninth Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, house concurrent reso- 
lution No. 31. 

Very respectfully, Lucius E. PINKHAM, 

Governor of Hawaii. 
(Inclosure.) 

Concurrent resolution. 


Whereas it is the sense of the House of Representatives of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii that section 421 of the Revised 
Laws of Hawaii, 1915, wherein, among other things, it is provided 
that the yearly rental for homestead held under right-of-purchase 
lease shall be at the rate of 8 per cent of the appraised value thereof, 
should be amended so that such yearly rental shall be reduced to 
the rate of 6 per cent; and 

Whereas said section 421 of the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1915, can 
only be amended by the Congress of the United States, inasmuch as 
the same was made a part of the organic act by reference: Therefore 
be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 

That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby. respectfully 

requested and petitioned to amend said section 421 of the Revised Laws 

of Hawaii, 1915, so that the yearly rental for homestead held under 
right-of-purchase lease shall be at the rate of 6 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of such homestead, instead of at the rate of & per cent; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor of the Territory of Hawaii be, and he 
is hereby, respectfully requested to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the Secretary of the. Interior 
of the United States, the President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Unied States, and 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 


IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Aprui 23, 1917. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii on Apri: 23, 1917. 
H. L. HOLSTEIn, 
Speaker House of Repreacntatives, 
EDWARD Woopwarp, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 


THe SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF THI4watt, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 25, 191". 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on April 25, 1917. 
CuaAs. T. CHILLINGWorRTH, 
President of the Nenate 
O. P. SOARES, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Mr. McLEAN. I present a memorial signed by Henry W. Far- 
num, professor of economics, and others of the faculty of Yale 
University, which contains many valuable suggestions relating 
to the pending revenue measure. I ask that it be printed in the 
ReEcorp without reading. 


There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORIAL OF AMERICAN ECONOMISIS TO CONGRESS REGARDING WAR 
FINANCE. 

We, the undersigned, teachers of political economy, public finance, and 
political science in American universities and colleges, respectfully urge 
upon Congress to adopt the policy of taxation rather than that of bond 
issues as the principal means of financing the expenditures of our own 
country in the war on which it has embarked. 

The taxation policy is practicable. It will prevent the price inflation 
which must result from large bond issues. It is demanded by social jus- 
tice. It will increase the efficiency of the Nation in the conduct of 
the war. 

The argument in support of these statements is briefly as follows: 

THE TAXATION PLAN IS PRACTICABLE, 


The taxation policy is practicable, because the current income of the 
people in any case must pay the war expenditures. The choice between 
bond issues and taxatien is merely a choice whether the Covernment 
shall take income with a promise to repay those who furnish it or take 
income without such promise. The actual arms, munitions, ani other 
equipment and supplies for use in the war, except to the sma!l extent 
that they have been stored up in the past, must be produced now, dur- 
ing the war itself, not after the war, and moreover wust be produced by 
our own people. The policy of borrowing within the country itself does 
not shift any part of the Nation's burden of war expenditures from the 
present to the future. All it does is to make possible a different distri- 
bution of the burden among individuals and social classes, to permit 
repayment to certain persons who have contributed income during 
the war by other persons after the war. If the people can support the 
war at all, they can do it on a cash basis. Borrowing creates nothing. 
Except by borrowing abroad, which we can not do, we can get nothing 
whic we do not ourselves produce. 

It may be necessary for a month or two at the outset to issue a lim- 
ited amount of bonds, pending the collection of increased taxes, but 
beyond these, which might well be made repayable within a year, no 
necessity for bonds exists, 
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TAXATION PREVENTS PRICE INFLATION. 


The taxation policy and no other wili enable the country te escape 
the enormous evils of further inflation. The present high level of prices 
in Europe and America is primarily due to the war bonds and the paper 
money issued abread. If the United States joins on a huge scale in t 
policy of borrowime, prices are bound to become far higher still. 
Price inflation is harmful even in times of peace. During a war it is 
disastrous. It increases the cost of conducting the war. It postpones 
victory and thus adds to the war's toll of lives as well as to its money 
expenditures. By every bond issue the Government enhances the prices 
it must pay, and thus creates the need of more bonds. ‘The pelicy works 
against itself. 
Moreover, inflation of prices works injustice between different classes 
of society. The burden rests chiefly upen wage earners and salary re- 
ceivers, whose pay never rises as fast as prices, and upon those who 
receive fixed or contractual incomes. The hardship which millions of 
our people are already suffering from the increased cost of living will 
be made many fold greater if the Government issues billions of dollars 
of bonds to finance the war. 
The manner in which bond issues infiate prices may be briefly ex 
plained. The bond policy increases the amount of bank credit. which is 
equivalent in effect to an increase in the currency 
lor cxample, if the Government takes $1,000 from a man in taxes 
his credit or purchasing power is Jessened to the same extent as the 
Government’s is increased. On the other hand, if the Government bor- 
rows $1,000 from him the quantity of purchasing power in existence 
is greatly Inereased. fle now has a bond worth $1,000 on which he 
can and very often will borrow at the bank. Say he borrows $800; 
to lend him $800 the bank does rot have to gtve up 800 actual dollars. 
Instead it gives him a deposit account of $800, and inasmuch as most 
of those who present checks do not ask for actual cash, but have their 
checks credited to their deposit accounts, the bank can keep this $800 
in checks floating by setting aside, say, only $200 of actual cash. In 
other words, this bond-issue transaction has resulted in increasing the 
Government's credit by $1,000, in decreasing the man’s credit by only 
$200, and in decreasing the bank’s money by only $200; that is, there 
has been a net increase of credit currency—checking-deposit accounts— 
of $600, in contrast with ne net increase if taxes had been adopted 
instead of bonds. 
if the man had given up his money in taxes he would have ceased 
to compete with the Government and other buyers of commodities and 
labor to the extent of $1,000, but when the Government gives him a 
bend for his payment he is stil! enabled to compete to the extent of 
$8600. The purchasing power of seciety as a whole has increased by 
$600. This inevitably forces up prices. 
The above illustrates the result of a bond issue that is taken by the 
public. As a matter of fact, if bom ds are issued a large part of them 
will be taken by banks. It is likely that the Federal reserve banks 
will buy these bonds wholesale by giving the Government checking 
accounts to the extent of the bonds. This causes immediate inflation 
to the full amount of the checking accounts thus created; that is, 
inflation to 100 per cent instead of to 60 per cent of the bond issue, as 
outlined in the illustration above. 
‘ As the Government draws checks on these bank accounts to meet 
its requirements the banks will try to recoup themselves by retailing 
the bonds to the public. To the extent that they succeed the bonds 
get into the hands of the ultimate investor with the resulting inflation 
already described In so far as the banks are successful in this dis- 
tribution they are almost certain to issue bank notes on the basis of 
bonds left in their 4ands, and these notes will cause inflation even 
worse than that due to the checking accounts of the public based on 
bond collateral. 


JUSTLCH DEMANDS THE TAX POLICY. 


The policy of taxation for war expenditures is demanded by justice, 
Apart from the injustice arising from price inflation, the policy of 
paying for the war by bond issues gives property a eee over 
life; it deals unjustly as between citizen and citizen. he question ef 
taxation versus bonds is not merely one of economics; it is one of 
morals, of right against wrong. 

This war is a great social enterprise. The American people have 
undertaken it as a people. The future welfare of the country as a 
whole is involved; the future welfare of every citizen is involved. It 
is the duty, therefore, of ae citizen to share in war’s burdens to his 
utmost. For some the duty is to fight; for others to furnish money. 
For all the duty is without limit of amount. The citizen who con- 
tributes even his entire income, beyond what is necessary to subsistence 
itself, does less than the citizen who contributes himself to the Nation. 

The man who goes to the front can not be paid back the life or the 
limb he may lose. The man who stays at home should contribute his 
just share of the money cost without expectation of repayment. That 
the soldier or sailor whe gives himself to his country should, if he be 
so fortunate as to return, be taxed to pay interest and repay principal 
to him who has contributed the lesser thing, money, is a crying in- 
justice. If conscription of men is just and right, conse of in- 
come is the more so; conscription of both is just and right when the 
Nation’s life and honor are at stake. 


TAXATION WILL INCREASE WAR EFFICIENCY, 


The policy of taxation for war expenditures will increase the effi- 
ciency of the Nation in the war. Its effect in keeping down the cost 
of the war has already been pointed out. Its effect on the spirit of 
the people is still more important. The general recognition of the 
justice of requiring everyone, according to his ability, to share the 
burdens of war, will bind tke People together; the sense of injustice 
in the policy of borrowing will tend to drive them apart, to array 
class against class. Our soldiers and sailors will ht we. in any 
case, but their spirit will be the more indomitable if y fee at every 
man who stays at home is serving the country to the utmost with his 
substance. An America in which a oon withont discrimination, 
is called a to do and to give all he can, all that his powers 

—_ Ene be a united America, and a united America is bound to 

victorious. 


SUGGESTED FORMS OF TAXATION, 


Without entering into details, concerning which sSeees may differ, 
We recommend that, among the tax measures to be for the war 
period, the following should be included : 

+ Se will take substantially all of the special war 

rofits, 
. (2) A material lowering of the present income-tax exemption. 


(3) A drastic increase in the rates of the income tax, with a «) 
progression in rates as incomes become larger. 
(4) High consumption taxes on luxuries. 
Henry W. Farnam, 
Professor of Economics, Yale Unive;«i+, 
Irvine Fisuftr, 5 
Professor of Economics, Yale Unive, 
Frep Rogers Faircys:; 
Professor of Economics, Yale Unive; 
CLive Day, 
Professor of Economics, Yale Unive; 
Ray B. Wesrerrierp, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Yale Unirr) 
H. G. Haygs, 
Assistant Professor of Economies, Yale Univers 
Gao. TP. Commr, 
Instructor, Yale 
E. O. Furniss, 
instructor, Yale 


Unirer 


Unive 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a resolution fro) 
City Council of Seattle, Wash., urging legislation to ey 
producers of food products minimum prices for their pr 
and also legislation protecting the consumers from exploit 
by middlemen and speculators. I move that it be referrer ; 
the Committee on Agriculture and Foresiry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTING. I present resolutions adopted at a patriotic 
mass meeting of citizens at Edgerton, Wis., which I ask ; 
have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered {0 he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Edgerton, Wis., patriotic resolutions. 


Whereas the Government of our country has entered into a titan) 
military struggle with a great world power which may deman 
concerted outpourings of the Nation's best in treasure and m 
the loyal cooperation of all its citizens to bring to victorious c 






sion, making agraoent to all of us the great necessity to conserve ‘the 
food supply of the country and to enhance the production of the 
necessities of life and to economize in their use as we have never had 


to do in this land of plenty; and 
Whereas we recognize the present war as primarily a death 1 

between military despotism and free democratic governments 

believe that upon this country, the world’s greatest exponent of freo- 
dom, equality, and humanity, logically rests an obligation not only 
to preserve her own honor and her own flag untarnished, but to 

Sere the vital cause of popular liberty throughout the earth; 

anc 
Whereas we realize the indispensable necessity of maintaining one 

citizenship, one allegiance, and one flag, and will not tolerate dis 
loyalty among the residents of our community, yet we desire to value 
at their true worth the many citizens of German birth who have 
gained our deepest regard by years of residence among us, ani we 
express our belief that the great majerity of these foreign-born 
Americans are true patriots and that they will contribute of their 
substance and their lives in the defense of a Nation as dear to them 
by adoption as it is to the majority of us by birth, even though in 
so deing they must make the added sacrifice which most of ws cau 
not measure or comprehend of pledging themselves te aid in making 
war on their own kinsmen: Therefore 

Resotved by the residents of this community, That we individually 
pledge ourselves to the earnest endeavor to produce in gardens and on 
farms more of the necessities of life than ever before, and all that it 
is within our power to produce, and that we pledge ourselves to the 
elimination of waste in the food supply of the community; and 

Resotved further, That we urge our young men to enlist in the 
service of their country and petition the governing bodies of the Na- 
tion to provide adequate means of support for the dependents of bread- 
winners absent from their homes in the country’s cause. 

Resolved further, That we pledge ourselves unhesitatingly and un- 
reservedly to the support of the Government of the United States ot 
America and to its President and its Congress, without regard to race 
or color or creed or political belief, and to uphold and maintain any 
measures or actions which they may see fit to enact to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion as apeeiiie as possible, and pledge ourselves 
to uphold and further any plans or policies which they may inaugurate 
within the country to aid in this consummation and for the public weal. 

Ha. R. Martin, Chairman, 
F. O. Hout, 
J. M. Conway, 
F. W. Jensen, 
D. C. GILp, 
JAMES KELLER, 
Committee on Resolutio 


Mr. HUSTING. I present resolutions adopted at a patriotic 
mass meeting of citizens of Montello, Wis., which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Patriotic resolution, Montello, Wis. 


the le of Marquette County, Wis., in patti- 
at Montello, Marquette County, on te = 
ledge ourselves to furnish such aid ani 
th , and any other county organization 
or defense e as may hereafter be demanded : , 
First. By: the encouragement of more efficient production of food 


Second. way of aid and assistance to the Red Cross organization ; 
Third, Be ef encouragement of recruiting and enlistment in 
our Army and Navy; and nie 
y way organization of the of the entire co a 
into a unit of service ready to respond with treasure and men to 
needs and demands of our country; and be it further 


apple 


Resolved, That 
otic meeting assembted, 
day of May, 1917, hereby 
assistance to e Nation, 
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resolved, That we recognize the patriotic, intelligent, unselfish devo- 
tion and magnificent ew of our President, the Hon. Woodrow 
1 eg n: and be it further 
Weel ed, That we fully recognize and appreciate the able, efficient 
vice of our worthy junior Senator in the patriotic stand that he has 
taken in upholding the hands of our worthy President, and the fearless, 
hole-hearted, = — devotion to our country and our country’s 
‘ods; and be it further 
resolvcd, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to the Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, and the Hon. PauL O. 
icstine, junior Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 
BD. W. McNaMera, 
Rev. E. M. ELLs, 
President Endeavor Academy. 
Cuas. Barry, 
Editor Montcllo Express. 
i. A. MUELLER, 


Banker. 
D. H. Rein, 
County Superintendent, 
KE. H. Corron, 
Editor Westfield Union, 
Mr. SHIELDS. I present a resolution passed by the Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
also a resolution adopted at a mass meeting at Athens, Tenn.., 
in regard to food products and national prohibition. I ask that 
the resolutions may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CUATTANOOGA, TENN., April 30, 1917. 
flon. Journ K, Surenps and 
Hou. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: Yesterday Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
hose membership numbers 1,400, beld a church conference at the 11 

‘clock service, and the following resolution was adopted unanimously : 

“Whereas the prime minister of Great Britain, Lloyd-George, stated 
recently that the United States of America had never gone to war 
save for the cause of liberty; this great statesman but uttered 
the truth of history when he paid our country this high tribute and 
honor; 

“ Whereas for human liberty throughout the world America has entered 
the world war, and this country of ours must feed the world as 
well as feed its own people ; 

“Whereas food products must be conserved; there must be an elimina- 
tion of waste; and everything useful for food must be diverted 
into channels where it may be used for feeding the country ; 

‘Whereas millions of bushels of corn, barley, and rice and millions of 
gallons of molasses are being used by distillers and brewers——it is 
stated that last year at least $150,000,000 of foodstuffs were used 
by distillers and brewers of intoxicating liquors; and 

“Whereas in times like these, not to speak of the fact generally, the 
man who would convert grain into drink is untrue to his country; 
he would be taking food from the mouths of men, women, and 
children; emergency legislation should be passed to prohibit abso- 
ey the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors: Therefore 
be it 


“ Resolved, That the President and the Congress are hereby earntstly 
petitioned to take such action as shall be necessary to prevent the use 
of groin or other foodstuffs by distillers or brewers; let our great coun- 
try stand for bread and against liquor.” 

As the chairman and the secretary of the church conference, we were 
requested to forward to you a copy of the resolution, and we take 
pleasure in inelosing it. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
J. W. Moorr, Chairman. 
BE. L. Swick, Secretary. 


ATHENS, TENN., April 30, 1917. 


In a patriotic mass meeting held here on Sunday afternoon, April 29, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


“ Whereas the United States has been drawn into the great world con- 
_, ict now being waged; and 
Whereas the shortage of food supplies has been ascertained by our 
ce OVernMent ; and 

hereas speculators are taking advantage of the conditions and have 
raised the prices on the necessities of life and are now fixing the 
prices of future supplies so high as to place a real burden upon 
the wage earners and, in many instances, deprive them of the 
necessities of life: Therefore be it 


ac by the citizens of Athens, McMinn County, in @ mags 
\ - irst. That we most earnestly request our Congressman, Hon. JonHN 
oan OON, and our United States Senators from Tennessee, Hon. J. K. 
ae and Hon. K. D, McKettar, to vote for and use their influence 
cic’ passage of a bill regulating immediately the prices of the neces- 
paves cond. ‘That we earnestly request their very best efforts for the 
a ao a bill prohibiting the distillation of all grains so much 
utd at the present time to supply our people with food and avoid 
io Ora hpitttering which must follow the diverting of more than 
00,900,000 bushels of grain into worse than useless channels.” 


A. M. TOMLINSON, 

ELBERT WILSON, 

J. H. JARVIS, 

W. T. Roperts, 

Prof. GRANNIS, 
Committee. 


RANCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
stated . County, Md., pledging support to the President and 
off “ns Tor governmental aid in conserving and making more 
C clent the supply ef farm labor, which was referred to the 
ommittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


“ 


Mr. F 
Dorchest. 
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Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Head Camp of the 
Woodmen of the World of Virginia, Minn., pledging support to 
the President, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
telations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, 
Minn., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Federated Trade Assem- 
bly of Duluth, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit speculation in foodstuffs and the fixing of a muaxi- 
mum price on such goods, which was referred to the Cominittce 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. THOMPSOW presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kanopolis, Kans., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure and for the protection of military camps from vice, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Piqua, Kans., praying for the 
prohibition of the consumption of feod products in the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor, which was referred to the Coim- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of Bighorn Lodge, No. 
628, “Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of 
Sheridan, Wyo., praying for certain changes in the income-tax 
laws, etc., to produce the revenue to pay the war expenses, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Council for National De- 
fense of Goshen County, Wyo., praying for national prohibition 
as a war measure and for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
tect the food supply, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. KNOX presented resolutions adopted by congregations 
of sundry churches in the State of Pennsylvania, and of sun- 
dry manufacturers of Warren, Pa., praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


LEAGUE OF THE CROSS CADETS, 


Mr. PHELAN. I desire to have printed in the Recorp, if 
there is no objection, a communication from a military company 
of San Francisco, Cal., volunteering their services. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that it is 
a communication from some one in San Francisco offering his 
services to the Government? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is a communication addressed to me from 
the First Regiment, League of the Cross Cadets, an organization 
of young men of San Francisco, declaring their intention to 
offer their services to the Government. I think it is a mani- 
festation of their patriotic purpose and as a compliment to it 
rather than as information to the Senate I ask that it he 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator said it was from an in- 
dividual. We all get thousands of such letters and we always 
refer them to the Navy Department or the War Department. 

Mr. PHELAN. I can understand the objection of the Sena- 
tor, but this is an organization equipped, uniformed, and ready 
for service. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

SAN Francisco, Cav., May 8, 1917, 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

First Regiment, League of the Cross Cadets, offers services to country 
as unit attached to regular service, subject to examination and accept 
ance. If permitted, could muster full regiment past and present offi 
cers and men. Many have already joined Regulars. Balance awaiting 
answer this wire, 

Joun J. Frynn, Colonel. 
Hi. J. SprinG, Captain and Adjutant. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, INDIANA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce. TI re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2106) to 
authorize the county of Cass, in the State of Indiana, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Wabash River east of the city of 
Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock Island in said 
Wabash River, and I submit a report (No. 34) thereon. TIT ask 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 


0G I 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed by third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (8S. 2187) granting an increase of pension to John Cur- 
less (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2188) authorizing the reinstatement of Harry Albert 
Giltner as an additional number in the grade*of passed assistant 
surgeon of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2189) granting a pension to Myrtle M. Bush; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2190) granting a pension to John F. Simonson (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 2191) granting an increase of pension to William 
Boyes (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on, Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2192) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Salida, Colo.; to the 
Sommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2193) granting an increase of pension to Oscar M. 
Dreibelbiss ; 

A bill (S. 2194) granting a pension to Patrick H. Guhin; 

A bill (S. 2195) granting an increase of pension to Andrew E. 
Waterman; 

A bill (8S. 2196) granting a pension to Martin H. Rickman; 

A bill (S. 2197) granting an increase of pension to Corydon 
M. Turnbull; 

A bill (S. 2198) granting an increase of pension to George 
Wells; and 

A bill (S. 2199) granting an increase of pension to Derrick 
Huck: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2200) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of North Dakota; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 2201) for the relief of Ethel M. Young; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2202) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

A bill (S, 2208) for the establishment of Northgate, in the 
State of North Dakota, as a port of entry and delivery for im- 
mediate transportation without appraisement of duitable mer- 
chandise ; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2204) to correct the military record of A. M. 
Weller; 

A bill (S. 2205) for the relief of Isaac J. Reese; and 

A bill (S, 2206) authorizing the Secretary of war to donate 
to Richland County, N. Dak., three brass cannon, with carriages ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2207) to establish an Indian boarding school at 
or near the city of Rolla, in the State of North Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 2208) for the relief of the estate of Israel Folsom; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2209) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Howe; 

A bill (S, 2210) granting a pension to S. W. Callahan; 

A bill (S. 2211) granting an increase of pension to Betsy Ash; 

A bill (S. 2212) granting a pension to Vesta M. Daniels; 

A bill (S. 2213) granting a pension to John R. Beebe; 

A bill (S. 2214) granting an increase of pension to Martina 
Morrow ; 

A bill (S. 2215) granting an increase of pension to David 
Keith; 

A bill (S. 2216) granting an inerease of pension to Marie L. 
Van Solen; 

A bill (S. 2217) granting an increase of pension to John 
Leary: 

A bill (S. 2218) granting a-pension to Margaret D. Hardman; 

A bill (S. 2219) granting a pension to Anna Irwin; 

A bill (S. 2220) granting a pension to Mayme Chilson ; 

A bill (S. 2221) granting a pension to James Kenyon; 

A bill (S. 2222) granting an inerease of pension to James A. 
McConkey ; 

A bill (S. 2228) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Lincoln ; 
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A bill (S, 2224) granting an increase of pension tv 
F. Carey ; 

A bill (8. 2225) granting an increase of pension 
Anderson ; 

A bill (S. 2226) granting an increase of pension ¢. 
H. Makee; 

A bill (S. 2227) granting an increase of pensiv, 
Bailey ; 

A bill (S. 2228) granting an increase of pensio; 
Lovell ; 

A bill (S. 2229) granting an increase of pensio I 
Siegfried ; 

A bill (S. 2230) granting an increase of pensivi 
Dumas; 

A bill (S. 2231) granting a pension to Abbie 1. L: 

A bill (S. 2232) granting an increase of pension {., ¢ 
Flack; 

A bill (S. 2233) granting an increase of pension | 
Dolan; 

A bill (S. 2234) granting an increase of pensicn 
Olson: 

A bill (S. 2235) granting an increase of pension jo ty 7 
Rowe; 

A bill (S. 2236) granting an increase of pension jo s: 
M. Thomas; 

A bill (S. 2237) granting an increase of pension jo fs 
Thompson ; 

A bill (S. 2238) granting an increase of pension io M 
Jones ; 

A bill (S. 2239) granting an increase of pension to Delis 
Stuart; 

A bill (S. 2240) granting an increase of pension to John 
F. Pettit; 

A bill (S. 2241) granting a pension to William Shoemaker: 

A bill (S. 2242) granting a pension to Joseph Grunenwald 

A bill. (S. 2243) granting an increase of pension to Orlind 
A. Edick ; 

A bill (S. 2244) granting an increase of pension to Ir 
M. Hill; 

A bill (S. 2245) granting a pension to Mattie Jackson: 

A bill (S. 2246) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
B. Stafford ; 

A bill (S, 2247) granting a pension to James ©. Latimer: 


A bill (S. 2248) granting an increase of pension to John W 
McMillen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2249) granting an increase of pension to Brad 
G. Ostrander (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2250) granting an increase of pension to Almot 
Barnes (with accompanying papers); to the Coniniitee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to ly 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of i 
terference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, snd 1! 
foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espionas 
and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United s 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie ov the table 
and be printed. 

THE NECESSITY FOR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. FRANCE. I introduce a joint resolution, whic! 
may be read at length, and I desire to make a few remirk 
to the purpose of the measure after it has been read. 2 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing the Presiden! 
to enroll, according to age, status, and occupation, al! male | 
zens, or male persons not alien enemies, between the ccs ol 
and 45, inclusive, was read the first time by its tit! 
second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc,, That the President of the United Siates be. snd bh 
hereby, authorized to enroll, according to age, status, and occu 
all male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who have ¢ 
their intention to become citizens, between the ages of 15 and |: 
sive; all such citizens or male persons to be liable for 1" 
national service in such manner as may have been or may hie rea! 
provided by law: Provided, That the President be, and he is hereby, 00 
thorized to enroll all such citizens or male persons in the jolewls 
classes according to age: Those of the ages from 18 to 20, 1hc\u f 
be enrolled and denominated the “cadet corps”; those from 21 
inclusive, to be enrolled and denominated as the “ first line of delens. 
those from 28 to 35, inclusive, to be enrolled and_ denon inate 
“second line of defense”: and those from 36 to 45, inc t 
enrolled and denominated the “ first reserve corps. ee 

For carrying out the purposes of this resolution there is ae anaes 
propriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherw's — 

riated, available immediately and until expended, such sum as 
n the judgment of the President be necessary. 


T ‘ 
L dsh 





discus 
amend: 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I refrained from ©!) 
sion of the Military Establishment bill, S. 1871, and the 
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ment which T offered to that bill because I was most anxious 
to see that measure advanced with the utmost possible speed 
to its ¢ nactment into law, but I deem it to be my duty to tres- 
pass somewhat upon the time of the Senate in order that I may 
discuss the subject matter and the purpose of the amendment 
which upon, a previous occasion I submitted to your deliberation 
ond which, im a slightly modified form, I now offer as a joint 
solution. 

The Military Establishment bill which passed the Senate. 
while drawp in recognition of those principles which have been 
tested and appreved by the experience of this war, falls far short, 
in my judgment, of extending the application of those principles 
to the large and complex necessities of the present grave emer- 
gency. To this subject I desire to address myself as simply and 
as briefly as I may. 

Sir, I hope that I have had no delusions about this war. I 
know that I have not shared many of the delusions which have 
heen so generally and popularly expressed. I believe that I did 
not underestimate the many dangers of the situation upon which 
we entered on the 4th day of April last. I cast my vote for war 
pecause through the unrelenting iron walls of most unfortunate 
circumstance there was no other door. It is needless now to dis- 
cuss the cause or the purpose of this war. We are all agreed 
that it is not to be a war of aggrandizement. Empires may wage 
such wars, but so absolutely incompatible in their natures are 
war and democracy that this Republic can never be justified 
in seizing Weapons in any cause less holy than that of her own 
preservat ion. Thisis a war of self-defense. That can be its only 
justification. When it is realized, as soon it will be, by all our 
people that this is such a war, then they will arise without 
coercion or compulsion to meet the great occasion. 

To me this war was no holy war until we entered it; now it 
has become such. I shall not weary you with my philosophy of 
history, but I do not believe, Mr. President, that we have 
stumbled on to this day down the blind paths of ¢hanee. ‘There 
we no accidents in histery. There would be no propriety in 
my attempting any expression of my conception of America’s 
place in history and of the full part which our Republic should 
play in this the supreme crisis of the world’s affairs. I must 
say, however, that I do not subscribe to any of the doctrines 
of materialism, I do not regard the universe as a fortunate 
or unfortunate but wholly fortuitous aggregation of forces. 
I do not see in history a series of disconnected and unsignificant 
acts. On the contrary, L believe that beneath all the seeming 
incoherence and confusion, the clamor and the uproar, the 
clash of arms, the conflict of armies, the shouting and the 
tumult, the onslaught and the retreat, beneath all the vast. ebb 
and flow of human events. a divine purposiveness moves re- 
sistlessly on to the achievement of great and ethical ends. 
History reveals an endless striving, a great becoming, an or- 
derly evolution. As we read history we find nothing static; 
all is dynamie and progressive. I believe that the logical and 
hecessary culmination of a great series of historic movements 
Was the establishment upon the Western Hemisphere of this 
tepublie and that the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence marked the climax of long ages of failing and yet fruitful 
experimentation in the science of government, and that this act 
was also the harbinger of the new epoch to come in the history 
of mankind. The fathers of our Republic believed this, and 
he indeed is blind whe can not see the inspiration in their 
words and works. In those early hazardous and trying days 
the careful deliberation of their acts subjected them to many 
a charge of ineapaeity and cowardice, but theirs was but the 
caution which conscientious statesmen in this country must 
ever exercise when controlled by the realization that into their 
keeping has been placed the sacred trust, the priceless heritage 
of that new democracy which is to be preserved and perpetu- 
ated by themselves and their sons for all humanity, for all time. 

We deemed it to be our duty to declure war, and by so deing 
we decreed to hazard perhaps all that this Republic signifies im 
the vast scheme of history. The safety of our institutions, the 
genius and the mission in the world of this great democracy 
are all the ultimate stake. The hour for the supreme testing 
of our institutions has come. I have but one anxiety and that 
is that our people shall new be brought to face the hard reali- 
ties and see things as they are, for when they shall do this 
they will meet the pending crisis with all of their innate capacity 
and heroism. We voted for war and now we should prepare to 
Wage war, calmly, with clear vision, with purposes defined. 
With system, with science, with exact information, with perfect 
organization, with all. the accumulated might and power of this 
fie Republic. Only in that direction now do peace and safety 
W t is not the time te. be stampeded into haste and rashness. 

€ must act with deliberation, with precision, in order that 


the established and proven principles of our constitutional 
government, in all their wonderful pliability and adaptability, 
may be, without violence, shaped and applied to the achieve- 
ment of these new ends. 

We have pledged all of our resources to this war in what we 
hold to be a just cause. It is now for us to liberate, organize, 
and effectively utilize all of our vast latent and potential ener- 
gies, and dedicate them to this great undertaking. For mod- 
ern war there is no precedent. Gen. Joffre is reported to have 
said “The knowledge of war which we had three yeurs ago is 
of no present practical value,” and this is true not only of purely 
military operations but of all the collateral industrial activities 
which are directed to the same end. War as it is now waged 
is the unnatural and monstrous offspring of a new science and 
of that marvelously increased capacity for social and national 
organization which has been developed by mankind, most notably 
since the close of the last Franco-Prussian War. 

While it is extremely important to raise at once sufficient 
military and naval forces, I feel that we are in immediate dan- 
ger of overlooking, in the consideration of our war mensures, 
the one great outstanding fact which has been demonstrated by 
this war, and that fact is this: War is no longer merely a combat 
between the armed forces of the belligerent powers. It has be- 
come in a large and literal sense a conflict between the nations 
themselves, each nation struggling as a mighty unit. The neces- 
sities of war on so huge a scale, for terrene, for munitions, for 
tonnage of ammunition and ordnance, for supplies, for food, for 
men, are so seemingly unlimited and so absolutely imperative 
that every form of national energy, resource, and reserve must 
be drawn upon and utilized to the very uttermost. War hus 
become a grim, prolonged, supreme death grapple between na- 
tional organizations themselves, organizations which have been 
so developed in some instances that all of the national strength 
and weight is made available for use with the greatest possible 
effectiveness. 

War has passed from the physical into the mental stage, from 
the individual into the social, for science has supplanted physical 
strength, and the valor of troops at the front is all in vain unless 
supplemented and supported by an unwearying, unfailing coop- 
eration between the civilian citizens of the nation, all of: whom 
must be animated by a like high patriotic purpose and imbued 
with the same spirit of service and sacrifice. 

This war can not be scientifically conducted, nor can we hope 
to bring it to a successful termination unless we quickly lay the 
broad foundations upon which we are to construct our complete 
national organization. So now as we have provided for a Mili- 
tary Establishment we must prepare to place back of it, to supply 
and support it, a unified and efficient Nation. 

Germany by national organization has secured among her 
citizens a unification of purpose, a cooperation of effort, a 
social solidarity and efficiency which has enabled her to set 
up a new standard of national preparedness, a standard which 
we can emulate and approximate without, if we act with wis- 
dom, any sacrifice of the cherished principles of our democracy. 
Social organization is not incompatible with democracy. On 
the contrary, true democracy is perfect social cooperation. I 
believe it to be one of the chief missions of America to demon- 
strate, now and for the future, to the world that efficiency, 
liberty, and social justice can all be successfully blended in the 
fabric of that finer democracy which is our ideal and aim. 
This war will not have been altogether in vain if in its fires 
our Nation can be purified of the dross of inefficiency and wast- 
age, and if we can be welded into a better and stronger social 
and national unity. We have heard during recent weeks much 
vague and indefinite discussion upon the subject of agricultural, 
social, and industrial preparedness. Mobilization and organiza- 
tion are words upon every lip. In that inspiring address of 
President Wilson to his fellow countrymen, on April 16, he 
eloquently calls attention to the need of cooperation, summing 
up his stirring appeal in the often-quoted words “ We must all 
speak, act, and serve together.” 

But, Senators, words, appeals, a common desire to serve are 
not enough. One hundred million people can not act together 
unless organized for harmony of action. We must, if we would 
efficiently cooperate, have the machinery which will make pos- 
sible efficient cooperation. The task of supplying this ma- 
chinery is a large but not a very difficult one. The first step 
toward seeuring it is a universal enrollment for State and Na- 
tional service of all of our men between the ages of 18 to 45 
years, by name, age, status, and occupation. I need not try to 
prove to you, Senators, familiar as you are with the principles 
of organization that it is impossible to form an organization 
before you know who are to be the component parts. We in- 
voke no new principle in organizing our Nation. Industrial, 
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social, fraternal, political, and national organizations all follow oe, nations peconce in population and other circumstances 
et ora ae cot Sabaet te be peomlnatig, peesticey one soil more and more an object of public guirenace. een Of the 
1as been proven e . : 
useful. This complete enrollment for national service could A prominent statesman and economist has said that © yrs 
, : : ; ; are not won with powder and shot but with wheat.” 
take place at the same time as the partial registration for the It would. not be an. exaggeration t ° 
selective draft and without any resulting delay to it. rowess of Germany whi ay ~ t 3 a that the 
The designations which I have suggested in the joint reso- | ? any watch nas astounded the world c: 
luti ae r : sense, be attributed to the fact that Bismarck was 9 ¢.» 
ution which has been read—I shall be very glad to have it | ye i+ yaad not been for the agrarian policy inaueursres 
modified in any way. I know the principle of it is absolutely | toa by him. a polic which hep na ee ree a: 
sound, and that it is a principle which must be adopted before trial aie noha ars aiateabeet Gordian wer enormous ind 
this war is over. I only hope that it may not be adopted too | tne great a Sieaiennal saeabitiinind then id oad as one 
late—to repeat, the designations which I have suggested for sane ae insted (Gea eoacbedl sien ete 
the various classes into which those to be enrolled are to be of the war. True statesmanshi must a eight month 
divided indicate but slightly how the classes might be em-| si+u-e and Bismarck said, earl oe his ever look to the 1 
ployed. Members of the “cadet corps,” made up of those from |“ ¥, oa woe y area’: 
18 to 20, would be subject, under a system of universal train- | not peen in the interest of senee £9 Saott, See provers 
oe ing which we shall probably enact into law in the near future, | I see in the decline of agriculture one of the greatest dancers | 
to a certain number of hours of military drill and such broader | Permanence as a State. 
training as might be later considered collateral thereto. From The rising cost of food in this country during recent yeyys 
the “first line of defense” the selective draft would be made, | no mystery, for it is due to causes which are only too evident ¢, 
while those not drafted from this class—those of the “second | anyone who will give this subject even a superficial study, Tyo 
line of defense” and those of the.“ reserve corps ’’—would be | decline of agriculture in this country during recent years jyas 
registered chiefly for organization purposes, although some mili- | reached most alarming proportions. I am speaking of eq). 
tary drill might be voluntarily undertaken. tions which prevailed before the war and which, in certain yy 
The Military Establishment bill as passed is, in my opinion, | spects, have been aggravated by it. Since 1870 there has joo 
defective, because it makes liable for military service only those | a marked decrease in the relative number of those enesved 
between the ages of 21 and 27, and the wording of the section | tilling our soils. The natural deterioration of soils, the jp. 
is equivalent to giving notice that those younger or older are | crease in farm wages, the mounting cost of all of the raw tate. 
not to be considered even liable to be called to serve their coun- } rials and machinery which the farmer must buy, besides many 
try in any capacity at this the most critical time in our history. | other factors, have caused a steady shrinkage in agricultyrs 
I desire to illustrate, as briefly as I may, how such a general | profits and a consequent continuous relative decline in ; 
enrollment could be made of the utmost practical value. It is | cultural production. 
important to keep in mind that the enrollment which I propose} -As the senior Senator from Mississippi said— 
is to be made with a classification according to occupation. For the last 30 or 40 years the powers of the world hav 
The paramount problem of this war is beyond question the | aged in legislation the end of which was to hothouse out 
maintenance of the food supply of the world and particularly | ©™!ture into manufacturing the labor and consumers. 
that of the allied nations. I agree with the Senators who| I can not go further into this great subject, and it must be 
have said that this is no time for hysteria, but I desire to say | enough to say that we enter into this war with the sins 
that it is much less a time for such complacency and self- | food reserve in the history of the country and absolutely un- 
deception as may prove fatal. There is, to be sure, room for | Prepared in that most important phase of preparedness, ou 
some difference of opinion upon the present food situation, but | agricultural activities, 


a somewhat casual investigation, begun last February, has con- I do not wish to exaggerate, but it would be criminal negli- 
vinced me that the food situation in the allied countries and in | gence in me, with the opinions which I hold, to underestinate 
our own is, to say the least, most disturbing. ‘Two factors will | the gravity of the situation. a 

determine the outcome of this war—food supply and national | There is a very serious shortage in the food supply of this 


organization, A victory in this war will be secured by those | Country, such as can only be relieved by the production, during 
nations which create the best national organizations and which | this season, of extraordinary crops, and while there has been an 
most successfully solve the vital problem of the food supply. | almost unlimited amount of agitation and discussion of the 
We should be warned by this time, Senators, that superior num- | Means by which such extraordinary production might be secured, 
bers and greater potential national resources will not be suffi-| 20 practical and systematic methods have been adopted. 
cient to enable us to overcome our enemies. I desire to say | Precious time has been wasted, and all possibility of securing 
that with all the emphasis of which I am capable; I say it as | even an average crop of wheat has been lost. To anyone who 
one who knows the organization of the German Empire from | Will examine the figures it will be apparent that hy 
having lived therein. supreme efforts, and by unusual good fortune, can Wwe prevent 

The superior numbers must be organized and all of the | actual famine, with all its grizzly train of evils, from) raisins 
latent natural and national resources must be actually em- | its hideous head over other lands and over our own. It w nu ( 
ployed. Up until the present time Germany has demonstrated, | Seem that the only means for preventing such a famine and | 
without doubt, that she has the most efficient military and | use the word advisedly—as the world has never known is the 
national organization of all of the belligerents, and there are | Planting in this country of an unprecedented acreage in cor 
clear indications that she may, if she has not already done so, | Since corn must be, beyond a doubt, the chief grain food of our 
solve her food problems more satisfactorily than the allied | selves and our allies between now and the next harvest. S:te 


powers, including ourselves, can solve ours. the subject of the next probable crop of wheat has been «is 

It is a most common error to assume that the food problem | cussed in the Senate, and as the figures bearing upon the presen! 
in this country is fundamentally a problem of distribution. It | and future wheat supply afford a very good illustration of te 
is very easy when the cost of food unreasonably increases to | necessity for an immediate plan of action, I shall submit ver) 


ckarge it to the system of distribution, and to then enact legis- | briefly some figures for your consideration. — 
lation which will make possible the criminal prosecution of The winter-wheat crop for 1916 was 481,744,000 bushels. The 
conspicuous figures who are engaged in some of the many | spring-wheat crop for 1916 was 158,142,000 bushels. ‘The toll 
departments which have to do with food distribution. The | wheat crop for 1916 was 639,886,000 bushels. ne 

food-supply problem, made so acute by this war, is not a new The average condition of winter wheat on April 1, 191%, wis 


problem, It is as old as the history of government. 63.4 per cent as against 78.3 per cent of normal on April a 
The Senator. from Mississippi, Senator Writ1ams, in dis- | 1916, and as against 86.2 per cent, the average condition for ~ 
cussing this subject the other day very aptly said: past 10 years on April 1. Based upon this and other consiter 


It is the bent of all civilized countries as they becom d tions, the Bureau of Crop Estimates predicts a merener“W ae 
more civilised to become more abd more industrial and iets ane oe crop this year of 430,000,000 bushels. The Bureau of (ro) I - 
agricultural. mates, in its report of May 1, predicts a crop of winter whe’ 

This is true. The senior Senator from Mississippi might | for this year of only 366,116,000 bushels, or 63,854,000 Dushe 
have added, what I believe he would have added, in a fuller | less than the report April 1. acne ala 
discussion of this question, that the decline of agriculture in| On the basis of the crop report of the Ist of May, the (0 
any country is the first certain symptom of a beginning of na- | ing are the indications for the total crop of 1917: Ii |! ° 1916— 
tional decadence. This was true of Rome, and it will always | Wheat crop is the same as the ‘spring-wheat crop 0! ‘total 
be true. Washington said: J BS 158,142,000 bushels—we would have for the year oti . a 

It wiil not be doubted that. with reference either to individual. or wheat crop of 524,258,000 bushels. If the spring-whest © Pp! 


national welfare, agriculture is of primary importance. In proportion | equal to the five-year average for the spring-whe it crop” 











1917. 


093.571,.000 bushels—we would have a total wheat crop of 
599,687,000 bushels. Even if the spring-wheat crop this year 
“hould equal the phenomenal. spring-wheat crop of 1915— 
951,854,000 bushels—we would have a total wheat crop of but 
717,970.000 bushels. Based on the April estimate, if the spring- 
wheat crop is the same as the spring-wheat crop of last year 
we shall have for the year of 1917 a total crop of only 588,- 
142,000 bushels. If we should be fortunate enough to secure 
4 spring-wheat crop equal to the average yield for the past five 
voqrs—233,571,000 bushels—we would have a total crop of 
°63.571,000 bushels. This is more than we have any reason to 
expect, as there seems to be no indication of any substantial 
increase of spring-wheat acreage. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to call his attention to the fact that the spring-wheat crop was 
two-thirds a failure last year, 1916? 

Mr. FRANCE, I will answer that. 
that point. 

If we nssume the very best possible production of spring 
wheat, under ordinary conditions—a crop equal to the bumper 
crop of 1915, which was 351,854,000 bushels—we would then 
have a total crop of only 781,854,000 bushels. Such a crop as 
this is totally inadequate to meet the present situation. Assum- 
ing that we have a spring-wheat crop equal only to last year’s, 
there will not be enough wheat in this country for our own 
needs, since we require between 600,000,000 and 650,000,000 
bushels for all purposes, including seed. With the spring-wheat 
crop this year equal to the five-year average we would have 
only xbout 63,571,000 bushels for export. If we have a record- 
breaking spring-wheat crop, qual to that of 1915, which would 
give us a total crop of 781,854,000 bushels, we would have prob- 
ably not much more than 181,854,000 bushels for export. 

It is, of course, very difficult for you to comprehend these 
figures unless you have them before you. Perhaps all of you 
are familiar with them. I will say. however, that these figures 
are of absolutely vital importance as we consider our more 
active entrance upon this war. 

In all human probability the amount of wheat available for 
export out of this year’s crop will be somewhat less than 
70,000,000 bushels and not more than 100,000,000 bushels, while 
our exports from the 1914 crop were 332,460,000 bushels, and 
from the 1915 crop they were 243,097,000 bushels. Thus it 
will be seen that we are in no position to take care of the 
probable needs of England and France, as far as wheat is 
concerned. 

The total wheat crop for 1916 was 6389,.886,000 bushels. of 
which we have exported, up to February, 1917, 135.491,000 
bushels, leaving a balance for the year for all purposes of 
504,395,000 bushels. It is to be assumed that for the balance 
of the year the allies will require at least 90,000,000 bushels 
more of wheat, which would further reduce the total for the 
year for home consumption and for seed to the figure of 
414,395,000 bushels, or approximately 200,000,000 bushels less 
than our actual requirements. This would indicate that there 
will be a very serious shortage of wheat before the next crop 
is available, and only by drawing upon reserves, which are 
not visible and which @¢an not be computed, will we have 
enough wheat to carry us until that time. The statement made 
some months ago by an eminent authority on wheat that the 
masses of the people would be living upon corn bread before 
the next crop of wheat was ready for grinding was entirely 
justified by the available figures, although there may be some 
invisible reserves which will carry us over. 

The necessity for a systematic and scientific campaign to 
insure an enormous corn crop, if a most serious shortage of 
grain food is to be avoided next year, must be obvious. The 
crisis can not be met by the small-garden movement, which, 
While in itself commendable, may obscure the imperative neces- 
sity for systematie national effort. 

In the face of such a lack of foodstuffs we must remember 

that less than one-third of our tillable land is ordinarily tilled, 
the remainder not being put under cultivation because, chiefly, 
of the shortage of labor and the unprofitableness of farm opera- 
“ons upon the relatively less fertile farm lands of the first- 
Settled portions of our country. While about two-thirds of 
our tillable land is idle because of the lack of men to till its 
‘creage, it is quite probable—although we have no accurate 
figures available—that there are more than 2,000,000 absolutely 
idle men in this country. 
Senators, I do not wish to unduly alarm the country, Lut we 
dare not close our eyes to the fact that because of the present 
ae situation alone, without even considering the aggravation 
oi rat situation by subwarine operations, the cause of the allies 
Sin A.most serious situation. 


I was just coming to 
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Sir, we can not hope to win this war against the perfect 
national organization of Germany with a national inefliciency 
which produces such an intolerable condition. I have said that 
there is no mystery in connection with the high cost of food. 
We all know that gold is but a barometer by which the abun- 
dance or searcity of those articles indispensable for the preser- 
vation of life is indicated. It takes more gold to buy relatively 
less quantities of food because there is not and there has not 
been any suflicient general production of food in this country 
for several years, and this is because the production of food 
under usual conditions has become relatively unprofitable. Food 
speculators have taken advantage of the situation which a 
national inefficiency has created, these speculators being power- 
less to create any shortage themselves in the face of an abundant 
store. 

To complete my illustration, a national enrollment by occu- 
pation would put in the hands of the Goveriment the name and 
address of every farmer and every farm hand in the country, 
and it would be simple to devise quickly the machinery by which 
the Government could at once get into direct touch with ouyr 
farmers for the giving and securing of suggestions and informua- 


tion. Within a very short time after the enrollment the most 
definite information could be secured with reference to the 
acreage which farmers contemplated seceding to corn. This 


whole work could be done so that vast tracts of land, particu 
larly in the South, could be used for corn this year and for the 
raising of other food grains instead of for the production of 
other crops not so vitally necessary to the preservation of the 
Nation. This agricultural organization would, course, of 
necessity be formed by counties and States. Every farmer and 
every farm laborer should be enrolled in the agricultural reserve 
corps. Awards of merit might be devised for those who, in this 
line of endeavor, rendered signal service. The general enroll- 
ment, would, moreover, give us accurate data with reference to 
the unemployed; and with this information, which would make 
possible long-needed extensions and improvements of our State 
and National employment bureaus, much could be accomplished 
without eithes the draft or coercion toward curing unfortunate 
conditions. A further consideration of the subject will enable 
you to suggest how the same methods could be applied in con- 
nection with other industries and to meet different kinds of agri- 
cultural and industrial emergencies. 

I have already taken up too much time, and in closing I 
would repeat that it is my most profound conviction that this 
great national emergency can not be successfully met without 
efficient national organization, which organization can not pro- 
ceed until we have a complete enrollment of the citizens 
the Nation. It is a large task, but not a novel one, for 
precedents for such an undertaking are both abundant 
assuring. 

IT realize that my presentation of the subject has been most 
incomplete and fragmentary, because I have not been able to 
take sufficient time to prepare such more extended presentation 
as the importance of the subject deserves. With all.the ear- 
nestness of which I am capable I plead for national organiza- 
tion, and urge the Senate to accept this measure, which pro- 
vides for the first indispensable stage. 

The problem of securing by constitutional means such effee- 
tive organization as will make possible, now and in the future, 
the fuller realization in our national life of the American ideal 
and purposes of government is, of course, the one great problem 
for our country’s statesmanship. I must not longer now dis- 
cuss that question, for I would close with what I deem to be a 
most practical observation. 

The central powers have hoped to triumph over much su- 
perior forces because of their more powerful and almost perfect 
organization. This Republie is devoted to the pursuits of 
peace. She has entered upon this war only to defend herself, 
to struggle and sacrifice for the prompt reestablishment of 
order in the world, and for the creation of conditions which 
will form the basis for an early and enduring peace. is 
resolved to become no party to schemes of aggrandizement or 
world domination. 

If, while declaring that we hold fast to our expressed ideals, 
we adopt a method of national organization the supreme value 
of which has been demonstrated by this war, the effect upoa 
the immediate course of events must be profound. It will ba 
“the handwriting on the wall” to Germany and to all the na- 
tions of the earth that it is vain for them to battle longer for 
ideals less exalted than our own. It will reveal to them that 
the great Republic beyond the Atlantic has not only the ideals 
and plans for world democracy but that she has the courage. 
the self-control, ‘and the practical capacity to maintain those 
ideals, and to stand among the nations as the impartial and 
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invincible champion of justice and of right. It will inform 
them in unmistakable terms that if the time shall come when 
she must stand alone, she is strong enough to stand for these 
great principles, unbowed by any storm of war. Let us an- 
nounce our devotion to this cause by calling to the national 
service our 20,000,000 men. I know that when our men shall 
learn the meaning and the mission of that call, they will come 
forth a mighty host, with joy and courage radiant upon their 
faces. We must not forget that, in a sense, America must 
ever stand alone in her own peculiar responsibilities and in her 
own individual mission, 

Every age has had its seer and leader among the nations. 
Democracy is the spirit of our time, and America must be 
the Nation to interpret it and to demonstrate it to the world. 
We must not be diverted from our course by cross currents 
swift and strong. We must steer on by this great star of our 
own destiny, and lead the other nations by its light. 

Sir, we are embarked upon a great adventure. Let us as an 
organized, efficient Nation rise greatly to meet al! of its grave 
perils and emergencies; and may we not fail to see and 
measure up to the possibilities and opportunities which I trust 
may soon come for such a service as no nation yet has rendered 
to mankind. 

I must apologize for taking so much of the time of the 
Senate. I would not have done so if I had not felt that this 
was a matter of supreme importance which should be brought 
to vour attention. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following resolution *(S. Res. 
59), which was referred to.the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance or any subcommittee thereof 
be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-fifth Congress, to admin- 
ister oaths; to employ a temporary clerk, at $4 per diem, and a stenogra- 
pher, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to report such hear- 
ings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be pend- 
ing before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof may sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate. 


TIOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 328. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” as amended, in respect of car service, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
inittee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 23438. An act granting consent to Ernest B. Denison, 
A. J. Barchfield, and Ethan I, Dodds to construct a bridge across 
the Wabash River within or near the city limits of the city of 
Vineennes, Ind., was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1007) authorizing 
the city of Bemidji, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near that place, which was, on page 1, 
line 6, to strike out the word “ highway.” 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I submit the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill CH. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hottrts in the chair). 
conference report will be received and lie on the table. — 
' The report is as follows: 


The 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3545) to authorize the President to incréase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
mnt of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“That in view of the existing emergency, which demands the 
raising of troops in addition to those now available, the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby, authorized— 
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“First. Immediately to raise, organize, officer, and « 
or such number of increments of the Regular Army provided 
by the national defense act approved June 3, 1916, op <, 
parts thereof as he may deem necessary; to raise all ores 
tions of the Regular Army, including those added by such. 
ments, to the maximum enlisted strength authorized by ).. 
Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused by thé . 
tion of increments as herein authorized which can not pe 6). 
by promotion may be filled by temporary appointment f., ‘ 
period of the emergency or until replaced by permaney 
pointments or by provisional appointments made undo, 
provisions of section 23 of the national defense act, apr. 
June 3, 1916, and hereafter provisional appointments undo 
section may be terminated whenever it is determine. ; 
manner prescribed by the President, that the officer has yo: 
suitability and fitness requisite for permanent appointiic 

“Second. To draft into the military service of th 
States, organize, and officer, in accordance with th. prov 
of section 111 of said national defense act, so far as tho 
visions of said section may be applicable and not incon: 
with the terms of this act, any or all members of the N» 
Guard and of the National Guard Reserves, and said ine) 
so drafted into the military service of the United Stat. 
serve therein for the period of the existing emergency 
sooner discharged: Provided, That when so drafted ( 
ganizations or units of the National Guard shall, so fa; 
practicable, retain the State designations of their res), 
organizations, 

“Third. To raise by draft as herein provided, organize ana 
equip an additional force of 500,000 enlisted men, or such | 
or parts thereof as he may at any time deem necessary, and 
to provide the necessary officers, line and staff, for said fo) 
and for organizations of the other forces hereby aut! i, 
or by combining organizations of said other ferces, by orde 


quip all 


\ 


in accordance with the provisions.of section 38 of the national 
defense act approved June 3, 1916; by appointment from the 
Regular Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, from those duly 
qualified and registered pursuant to section 23 of the act of 
Songress approved January 21, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 775). from 
the members of the National Guard drafted into the service 
of the United States, from those who have been graduated 
from educational institutions at which military instruction | 
compulsory, or from those who have had honorable ser, 

the Regular Army, the National Guard, or in the Vo! 
forces, or from the country at large; by assigning r 
officers of the Regular Army to active duty with such ( 
with their rank on the retired list and the full pay and allow 
ances of their grade; or by the appointment of retired officers 
and enlisted men, active or retired, of the Regular Anny : 
commissioned officers in such forees: Provided, That th 
ganization of said force shall be the same as that of the co 
responding organizations of the Regular Army: Provided fv 
ther, That the President is authorized to increase or decrease 
the number of organizations prescribed for the typical brigades, 
divisions, or army corps of the Regular Army, and to pr 
scribe such new and different organizations and personne! for 
army corps, divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, sq 
rons, companies, troops, and batteries as the efficiency of ( 
service may require: Provided further, That the num! 
organizations in a regiment shall not be increased nor s! 
the number of regiments be decreased: Provided further, Vl: 
the President in his discretion may organize, officer, and equl) 
for each Infantry and Cavalry brigade three machine-gun cou 
panies, and for each Infantry and Cavalry division four 1: 
chine-gun companies, all in addition to the machine-gun cois 
panies comprised in organizations included in such brisaces 
and divisions: Provided further, That the President in his dis 
cretion may organize for each division one armored motor car 
machine-gun company. ‘The. machine-gun companies orsuiize: 
under this section shall consist of such commissioned anc ‘ 
listed personnel and be equipped in such manner as the Pres! 
dent may prescribe: And provided further, That officers wit) 
rank not above that of colonel shall be appointed by the Pres: 
dent alone, and officers above that grade by the Presiden! by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Provide! jW- 
ther, That the President may‘in his discretion recommissiot 
in the Coast Guard persons who have heretofore held com 
missions in the Revenue-Cutter Service or the Coast Guard and 


} 
{ 


have left the service honorably, after ascertaining that Ue) 
are qualified for service physically, morally, and as to ase 8) 
military fitness, Te ae 

“Fourth. The President is further authorized, in his ¢iscre 
tion and at such time as hé may determine, to raise an: 


dd 
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the training of an additional force of 500,000 men organized, 
officered, and equipped, as provided for the force first mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph of this section. 

“Pifth. To raise by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as 
provided in the third paragraph of this section, in addition to 
and for each of the above forces, such recruit training units as 
he may deem necessary for the maintenance of such forces at the 
maximum strength. 

“Sixth. To raise, organize, officer, and maintain during the 
energency such number of ammunition batteries and battalions, 
depot batteries and battalions, and such artillery parks, with 
such numbers and grades of personnel as he may deem neces- 
sary. Such organizations shall be officered in the manner pro- 
yided in the third paragraph of this section, and enlisted men 
may be assigned to said organizations from any of the forces 
herein provided for or raised by selective draft as by this act 

oy ided. 

m. Sec. 2, That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain 
the organizations of the Regular Army and to complete and 
maintain the organizations embodying the members of the Na- 
tioual Guard drafted into the service of the United States, at 
the maximum legal strength as by this act provided, shall be 
raised by voluntary enlistment, or if and whenever the President 
decides that they can not effectually be so raised or maintained, 
then by selective draft; and all other forces hereby authorized 
shall be raised and maintained by selective draft exclusively ; 
but this provision shall not prevent the transfer to any force of 
training cadres from other forces. Such draft as herein pro- 
vided shall be based upon liability to military service of all 
male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who have 
declared their intention to become citizens, between the ages 
of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive, and shall take place and be 
maintained under such regulations as the President muy pre- 
scribe not ineonsistent with the terms of this act. Quotas 
for the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion to 
the population thereof, and credit shall be given to any State, 
Territory, District, or subdivision thereof, for the number of 
men who were in the military service of the United States as 
members of the National Guard on April 1, 1917, or who have 
since said date entered the military service of the United States 
from any such State, Territory, District, or subdivision, either 
as members of the Regular Army or the National Guard. All 
persons drafted into the service of the United States and all 
officers accepting commissions in the forces herein provided for 
shall, from the date of said draft or acceptance, be subject to 
the laws and regulations governing the Regular Army, except 
as to promotions, so far as such laws and regulations are ap- 
plicable to persons whose permanent retention in the military 
service on the active or retired list is not contemplated by exist- 
ing law, and those drafted shall be required to serve for the 
period of the existing emergency unless sooner discharged: 
Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and main- 
tain by voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special 
and technical troops as he may deem necessary, and to embody 
them into organizations and to officer them as provided in the 
third paragraph of section 1 and section 9 of this act. Organi- 
zations of the forees herein provided for, except the Regular 
Army, shall, as far as the interests of the service permit, be 
composed of men who come, and of officers who are appointed 
from, the same State or locality. 

“Sec. 3. No bounty shall be paid to induce any person to enlist 
in the military service of the United States; and no person liable 
to military service shall hereafter be permitted or allowed to 
furnish a substitute for such service; nor shall any substitute 
be received, enlisted, or enrolled in the military service of the 
United States; and no such person shall be permitted to escape 
such service or to be discharged therefrom prior to the expiration 
of his term of service by the payment of money or any other 
valuable thing whatsoever as consideration for his release from 
military service or lability thereto. 

“See. 4, That the Vice President of the United States, the 
officers, legislative, executive, and judicial, of the United States 
and of the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, regular or duly ordained ministers of religion, students who 
at the time of the approval of this act are preparing for the 
ministry in reeegnized theological or divinity schools, and all 
persons in the military and naval service of the United States 
shall be exempt from the selective draft herein prescribed ; and 
hothing in this aet contained shall be construed to require or 
compel any person to serve in any of the forces herein provided 
for who is found to be a member of any well-recognized religious 





Po or organization at present organized and existing and whose 


Sting creed or principles forbid its members to participate 
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in war in any form and whose religious convictions are against 
war or participation therein in accordance with the creed or 
principles of said religious organizations, but no person so ex- 
empted shall be exempted from service in any capacity that the 
President shall declare to be nonecombatant; and the President 
is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said selective 
draft and from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 
hereof, or to draft for partial military service only from those 
liable to draft as in this act provided, persons of the following 
classes: County and municipal officials; customhouse clerks; 
persons employed by the United States in the transmission of the 
mails; artificers and workmen employed in the armories, arsen- 
als, and navy yards of the the United States, and such other 
persons employed in the service of the United States as the 
President may designate; pilots; mariners actually employed 
in the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the 
United States; persons engaged in industries, including agricul- 
ture, found to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military 
Establishment or the effective operation of the military forces 
or the maintenance of national interest during the emergency ; 
those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them 
for support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable ; 
and those found to be physically or morally deficient. No ex- 
emption or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefor no 
longer exists: Provided, That notwithstanding the exemptions 
enumerated herein, each State, Territory, and the District of 
Columbia shall be required to supply its quota in the proportion 
that its population bears to the total population of the United 
States. 

“The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to 
ereate and establish throughout the several States and sub- 
divisions thereof and in the Territories and the District of 
Columbia local boards, and where, in his discretion, practicable 
and desirable, there shall be created and established one such 
local board in each county or similar subdivision in each State, 
and one for approximately each 30,000 of population in each 
city of 30,000 population or over, according to the last census 
taken or estimates furnished by the Bureau of Census of the 
Department of Commerce. Such beards shall be appointed by 
the President and shall consist of three or more members, none 
of whom shall be connected with the Military Establishment, 
to be chosen from among the local authorities of such subdi- 
visions or from other citizens residing in the subdivision or 
area in which the respective boards will have jurisdiction 
under the rules and regulations prescribed by the President. 
Such boards shall have power within their respective jurisdic- 
tions to hear and determine, subject to review as hereinafter 
provided, all questions of exemption under this act, and all 
questions of or claims for including or discharging individuals 
or classes of individuals from the selective draft, which shall 
be made under rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, except any and every question or claim for including or 
excluding or discharging persons or classes of persons from 
the selective draft under the provisions of this act authorizing 
the President to exclude or discharge from the selective draft 
‘Persons engaged in industries, including agriculture, found to 
be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment, 
or the effective operation of the military forces, or the mainte- 
nance of national interest during the emergency.’ 

“The President is hereby authorized to establish additional 
boards, one in each Federal judicial district of the United 
States, consisting of such number of citizens, not connected 
with the Military Establishment, as the President may deter- 
mine, who shall be appointed by the President. The President 
is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to establish more than 
one such board in any Federal judicial district of the United 
States, or to establish one such board having jurisdiction of 
an area extending into more than one Federal judicial district. 

“Such district boards shall review on appeal and _ affirm, 
modify, or reverse any decision of any loeal board having 
jurisdiction in the area in which any such district board has 
jurisdiction under the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President. Such district boards shall have exclusive original 
jurisdiction within their respective areas to hear and determine 
all questions or claims for including or excluding or discharg- 
ing persons or classes of persons from the selective draft, under 
the provisions of this act, not included within the original 
jurisdiction of such local boards. 

“The decisions of such district boards shall be final, except 
that, in accordance with such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe, he may aflirm, modify, or reverse any 
such decision. 

“ Any vacancy in any such local board or district board shall 
be filled by the President, and any member of any such local 
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board or district board may be removed and another appointed 
in his place by the President, whenever he considers that the 
fnterest of the nation demands it. 

“The President shall make rules and regulations governing 
the organization and procedure of such local boards and district 
boards, and providing for and governing appeals from such local 
boards to such district boards, and reviews of the decisions of 
any local board by the district board having jurisdiction, and 
determining and prescribing the several areas in which the 
respective local boards and district boards shall have jurisdic- 
tion, and all other rules and regulations necessary to carry out 
the terms and provisions of this section, and shall provide for 
the issuance of certificates of exemption, or partial or limited 
exemptions, and for a system to exclude and discharge indi- 
viduals from selective draft. 

*“ Sec. 5. That all male persons between the ages of 21 and 30, 
both inclusive, shall be subject to registration in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the President; and upon 
proclamation by the President or other public notice given by 
him or by his direction stating the time and place of such regis- 
tration it shall be the duty of all persons of the designated ages, 
except officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, the Navy, 
and the National Guard and Naval Militia while in the service 
of the United States, to present themselves for and submit to 
registration under the provisions of this act; and every such 
person shall be deemed to have notice of the requirements of 
this act upon the publication of said proclamation or other 
notice as aforesaid given by the President or by his direction ; 
and any person who shall willfully fail or refuse to present 
himself for registration or to submit thereto, as herein provided, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, wpon conviction in 
the district court of the United States having jurisdiction 
thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, and shall thereupon be duly registered: Provided, That in 
the call of the docket precedence shall be given, in courts trying 
the same, to the trial of criminal proceedings under this act: 
Provided further, That persons shall be subject to registration 
as herein provided who shall have attained their twenty-first 
birthday and who shall not have attained their thirty-first birth- 
day on or before the day set for the registration, and all persons 
so registered shall be and remain subject to draft into the forces 
hereby authorized, unless exempted or excused therefrom as in 
this act provided: Provided further, That in the case of tem- 
porary absence from actual place of legal residence of any 
person liable to registration as provided herein such registration 
may be made by mail under regulations to be prescribed by the 
President. 

“Sec. 6. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize 
the ‘service ‘of any or all departments and any or all officers 
or agents of the United States and of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, and subdivisions thereof, 
in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents of the 
Uniten States and of the several States, Territories, and sub- 
divisions thereof, and of the District of Columbia, and all 
persons designated or appointed under regulations prescribed 
by the President whether such appointments are made by the 
President himself or by the governor or other officer of any 
State or Territory to perform any duty in the execution of 
this act, are hereby required to perform such duty as the Presi- 
dent shall order or direct, and all such offices and agents and 
persons so designated or appointed shall hereby have full au- 
thority for all acts done by them in the execution of this act 
by the direction of the President. Correspondence in the exe- 
cution of this act may be carried in penalty envelopes bearing 
the frank of the War Department. Any person charged as 
herein provided with the duty of carrying into effect any of 
the provisions of this act or the regulations made or directions 
given thereunder who shall fail or neglect to perform such 
duty; and any persun charged with such duty or having and 
exercising any authority under said act, regulations, or di- 
rections, who shall knowingly make or be a party to the making 
of any false or incorrect registration, physical examination, 
exemption, enlistment, enrollment, or muster; and any person 
who shail make or be a party to the making of any false 
Statement or certificate as to the fitness or liability of himself 
or any other person for service under the provisions of this 
act, or reguintions made by the President thereunder, or other- 
wise evades or aids another to evade the requirements of this 
act or of said regulations, or who, in any manner, shall fail 
or neglect fully te perform any duty required of him in the 
execution of this act. shail, if net subject to military law, be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction in the district 
court of the United States having jurisdiction thereof, - be 
punished by imprisonment for not more than one year, or, if 
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subject to military law, shall be tried by court-martial d 
suffer such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 
“Sec. 7. That the qualifications and conditions for yo! 

enlistment as herein provided shall be the same as thos 
scribed by existing law for enlistments in the Reey).; 
except that recruits must be between the ages of 18 4 
years, both inclusive, at the time of their enlistment: 9), 
enlistments shall be for the period of the emergency 
sooner discharged. All enlistments, including those ; 
Regular Army Reserve, which are in force on the daio ; 
approval of this act and which would terminate durin« , 
emergency shall continue in force during the emergency y))), 
sooner discharged; but nothing herein contained shal} }.. , 
strued to shorten the period of any existing enlistimey;: p,... 
vided, That all persons enlisted or drafted under any or + 
provisions of this act shall as far as practicable be croup 
units by States and the political subdivisions of the « 
Provided further, That all persons who have enlisted 
April 1, 1917, either in the Regular Army or in the N» ; 
Guard, and all persons who have enlisted in the Nationn| (: ard 
since June 8, 1916, upon their application, shall be disehay..) 
upon the termination of the existing emergency, 

“The President may provide for the discharge of any o 
enlisted men whose status with respect to dependents po; 
such discharge advisable; and he may also authorize the (yy). 
ployment ou any active duty of retired enlisted men of the Row). 
lar Army, either with their rank on the retired list or in hichoy 
enlisted grades, and such retired enlisted men shall receive t)\o 
full pay and allowances of the grades in which they are a 
employed. 

* Sec, 8. That the President, by and with the advice and « 
sent of the Senate, is authorized to appoint for the period o 
the existing emergency such general officers of appropriste 
grades as may be necessary for duty with brigades, divisions, 
and higher units in which the forces provided for herein y): 
be organized by the President, and general officers of appro- 
priate grade for the several Coast Artillery districts. In so far 


HW) 


.28 such appointments may be made from any of the forces herein 


provided for, the appointees may be selected irrespective of the 
grades held by them in sueh forces. Vacancies in all grades in 
the Regular Army resulting from the appointment of officers 
thereof to higher grades in the forces other than the Regular 
Army herein provided for shall be filled by temporary proino- 
tions and appointments in the manner prescribed for filling 
temporary vacancies by section 114 of the national-defense act 
approved June 3, 1916; and officers appointed under the pro- 
visions of this act to higher grades in the forces other than 
the Regular Army herein provided -for shall not vacate their 
permanent commissions nor be prejudiced in their relative ov 
lineal standing in the Regular Army. 

“Sec. 9. That the appointments authorized and made as pro- 
vided by the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs of 
section 1 and by section 8 of this act, and the temporary ap- 
pointments in the Regular Army authorized by the first para- 
graph of section 1 of this act, shall be for the period of the 


emergency, unless sooner terminated by discharge or other ise. 
The President is hereby authorized to discharge any ollicer 
from the office held by him under. such appointment for any 


cause which, in the judgment of the President, would promote 
the public service; and the general commanding any division 
and higher tactical organization or territorial department is 
authorized to appoint from time to time military boards ©: 
not less than three nor more than five officers of thie forces 
herein provided for to examine into and report upon the ca- 
pacity, qualification, conduct, and efficiency of any cominissione! 
officer. within his command other than officers of the lecular 
Army holding permanent or provisional commissions there. 
Each member of such board shall be superior in rank to (i 
officer whose qualifications are to be inquired into, and if the 
report of such board be adverse to the continuance of any suc) 
officer and be approved by the President, such officer siiall be 
discharged from the service at the discretion of the Presicen 
with one month’s pay and allowances, ; 
“Sec. 10. That all officers and enlisted men of the fore 

herein provided for other than the Regular Army shall be 1! 
all respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances, ani ee 
sions as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades ane 
length of service in the Regular Army; and commencins June 
1, 1917, and continuing until the termination of the emere n°), 
all enlisted men of the Army of the United States in active 
service whose base pay does not exceed $21 per mont! shall 
receive an increase of $10 per month; those whose base ag 
$24, an increase of $8 per month ; those whose base pay !s 5" 
$36, or $40, an increase of $6 per month; and those whose base 
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pay is $45 or more, an increase of $5 per month: Provided, That 
the increases of pay herein authorized shall not enter into the 
computation of continuous-service pay. 

“Sec, 11. That all existing restrictions upon the detail, detach- 

ment, and employment of officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army are hereby suspended for the peried of the present emer- 
gency. 
a spc. 12. That the President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, is authorized to make such regu- 
jations governing the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near 
military camps and to the officers and enlisted men of the Army 
os he may from time to time deem necessary or advisable: Pro- 
vide d, That no person, corporation, partnership, or association 
shall sell, supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating 
or spirituous liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, 
fort, post, officers’ or enlisted men’s elub, which is being used 
at the time for military purposes under this act, but the Seere- 
tary of War may make regulations permitting the sale and use 
of intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. It shall be un- 
lawful to sell any intoxicating liquor, including beer, ale, or 
wine, to any officer or member of the military forces while in 
yniferm, except as herein provided. Any person, corporation. 
partnership, or association violating the provisions of this see- 
tion or the regulations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise 
punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and be punished by a fine of net more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or both. 

“Sec. 18. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, 
empowered, and directed during the present war to do everything 
by him deemed necessary to suppress and prevent the keeping or 
setting up of houses of ill fame, brothels, or bawdy houses within 
such distance as he may deem needful of any military camp, sta- 
tion, fort, post, cantonment, training, or mobilization place, and 
any person, corporation, partnership, or association receiving or 
permitting to be received for immoral purposes any person into 
any place, structure, or building used for the purpose of lewd- 
ness, assignation, or prostitution within such distance of said 
places as may be designated, or shall permit any such person to 
remain for immoral purposes in any such place, structure, or 
buildmg as aforesaid, or who shall violate any order, rule, or 
regulation issued to carry out the object and purpose of this sec- 
tion shall, unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of 
War, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a 
fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
12 months, or both. 

“Sec. 14. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this act are hereby suspended during the period 
of this emergency.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. Hircncock, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDs, 
Percy I. QUIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further bills or reso- 
lutions, morning business is closed. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. OVERMAN. T move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 291. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 291) 
to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of 
the unanimous-consent order which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed order, 


The Secretary read as follows: 


aan agreed by unanimous consent that after the adoption of this 
and a ane upon House bill 291 during the present calendar day 
cash calendar day of Friday, May 11, shall be limited to one hour 
shalt 2 the bill, the substitute, or amendments thereto, and no Senator 


+ Speak " 
ments ery il than once on the bill. or the substitute or any amend- 
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It is further agreed that after the calendar day of Friday, May 11, 
unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, no Senator shall speak more 
than once, or more than 10 minutes upon the bill, the substitute, or any 
amendments thereto. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? [A pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into. 

The bill is in the Committee of the Whole and open to amend- 
ment. The question is on the committee amendment, which will 
be stated, 

The Secretary. The committee amendment proposes to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert certain words. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are a number of Senators 
who are interested in the amendments that will be offered to 
this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Nobody is interested in this. This is a sub- 
stitute committee amendment to the House bill, and therefore I 
hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It will be all over, then, if we do that. It 
would not be open to amendment at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The bill would then be open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the Committee of the Whole. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Norris Sterling 
Beckham Tusting Overman Stone 
Borah James Owen Swanson 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Thompson 
Calder Jones, Wash, Pittman Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg Poindexter Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Robinson Vardaman 
Curtis King Shafroth Wadsworth 
Fernald Kirby Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Knox Sherman Warren 
France La Follette Shields Watson 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Simmons Weeks 
Gallinger McKellar Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gerry McLean Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Hale Martin Smith, Mich. 

Harding Nelson Smith, 8. C. 

Hardwick New Smoot 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is detained on official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. HuGHEs] on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. SAuLsBpuRY], who is absent on account of 
very important business. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day, although he may be here later. 

Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to state that the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is absent on account of 
official business, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiLnincHAm] on account of illness 
in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is to strike 
out the House text and substitute Senate bill 2 as amended. As 
some Senators were not here at the time, perhaps it would be 
advisable for the Chair to state that a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has been entered into limiting the debate for to-day and 
to-morrow to one hour. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to give notice that I shall move to 
strike out all after the word “ years,” on page 37, line 5, down 
to and including the word “ imprisonment,” on line 18 of the 
same page, being what is popularly known as paragraph (c) 
of section 2 of Chapter II, the chapter on espionage. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator who has the bill in 
charge if we are now on Chapter XII? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We are on the whole bill now. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood that the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick] was going to offer an amendment to Chap- 
ter XIT. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will offer it now if in order. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to address some remarks to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No amendment has yet been offered. 
The amendment of the Senator from Georgia is in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. An amendment has been offered by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] to strike out subsection 
(c) on page 37. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; he simply gave notice that ne 
would offer it. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I offer the following amendment, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 38, lines 2 and 8, strike out the words 
“ of a seditious, anarchistic, or treasonable character ” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


Advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to 
any law of the United States. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ported is that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a difference in the print, I under- 
stand, and I do not know just where. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On page 66. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; Chapter XII begins on page 66, and 
it would be in lines 2 and 3 on page 67. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated as 
it will come in at that point. , 

The Secretary. On page 67, line 2, after the word “ matter,” 
strike out the words “ of a seditious, anarchistic, or treasonable 
character ” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Advocat- 
ing or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any 
law of the United States.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Georgia very kindly yields 
to me to offer in writing the amendment of which I gave notice. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In addition to the motion that I have 
submitted it is my purpose to move, when that is disposed of, 
to strike out section 1 of the chapter, section 3 of the chapter, 
and section 5 of the chapter. I think the Senator in charge 
of the bill will agree to the pending amendment; I hope he will; 
and also to the motion to strike out section 3; and also to the 
motion to strike out section 5; but I do not believe he will 
agree to the proposition to strike out section 1. That is the 
only difference as far as I understand his attitude. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will offer them separately? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to offer them separately, and 
IT wish to explain exactly what the amendment means and what 
it will be if the Senate acts either one way or the other, accord- 
ing to the plan I have suggested. 

The language in section 2 is: 

Sec. 2. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, 
engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publica- 
tion, matter or thing, of any kind, containing any matter of a seditious, 


anarchistic, or treasonable character, is hereby declared to be non- 
mailable. 


On what page of the bill as re- 





Mr. President, I have moved an amendment substituting for 
the words “ of a seditious, anarchistic, or treasonable character ” 
the words “advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United States.” I will 
state the reason why I have suggested that modification. 

In conferring upon executive officers arbitrary power it is 
most important, where we confer it at all, that the power should 
be as sharply limited and as clearly defined as human language 
can limit and define it. The words “ of a seditious, anarchistic, 
or treasonable character” are words in which there is large 
room for construction. Something that would not be accounted 
treason under the principles of law applicable to this question 
might be said to be, with some show of plausibility and reason, 
of a treasonable character. Something that might not amount 
to sedition or insurrection under the law and jurisprudence of 
this country might be said to be of a seditious or insurrectionary 
character. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will state to the Senator that if he offers 
that as a separate amendment I do not object to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK, That is the first one? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will accept that amendment. 
to accept it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then we agree on that, and of course’ I 
do not care to discuss it any further. If we use language that 
is already defined by the courts and has a precise and fixed 
meaning in the jurisprudence of every civilized country, there 
is less room for abuse of power than if this doubtful, vague 
language were left in. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, I wish to ask the Senator—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment has not been voted on. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought the amendment had been disposed of. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I have no objection to the amendment, as 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If there is no objection, let it be adopted. 
I am glad to know that the Senator in charge of the bill is 
agreeable to the amendment. : 


I am glad 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the eh.:~ 
question is on the amendment presented by the Soper. 6. 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. pares 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I move to strike out section 2. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to striking ot 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment wi)| } 

The Secretary. On page 67 strike out lines 4 to 9 
being section 3, in the following words: 


Sec. 3. The Postmaster General may, upon evidence sat 
him that any person, concern, association, or company is . 
using the mails for the crcomiien or dissemination of any ) 
this act declared to be nonmailable, forbid the use of the raj}. 
such person, concern, association, or company. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, ¢), 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I move tostrike out section 5 of the, 

Mr. OVERMAN, I myself moved to strike out that 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. The Senator 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I asked to have it stricken out and I ty 
it has been stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nortiy Cay, 
lina moves to strike out section 5, which will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 67 it is proposed to strike out Jines 
20 to 23, being section 5, in the following words: 

Sec. 5. An order of the Postmaster General forbidding the yso « 
the mails in any case under the provisions of this chapter shalj jo 
subject to review by injunction proceedings instituted in the Supre 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stricken out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I move to strike out section 1. on page 66 
Before I submit that motion I wish to say that the Senator from 
North Carolina has already consented to modifications thar very 
materially improve this chapter and will make it a gn 
less objectionable than it was as presented here, and it is o: 
that I think possibly we can afford to vote for, even if this 
amendment does not prevail. Still I believe the amendment I 
now offer ought also to prevail, and I will tell Senators why. 

I want to make it unlawful to mail matter of any kind urging 
or advocating treason, insurrection, or forcible opposition to 
any law of the United States. I want to make mutter of thai 
sort not only nonmailable but I want to make it a crime to mail 
it or attempt to mail it. 


Can 1 


Sections 8 and 5 have be 


I want to punish the man who mails 
that sort of matter, who uses the United States miails to send 
that sort of matter through the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
when the first amendment offered by the Senator froin Georgi: 
was presented. It reads “ forcible resistance to any law of the 
United States”? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the Senate be quite willing to add 
“or of any State”? We should not be permitting the circulation 
of matter through the mails that would advocate the forcible 
violation of any law of a State. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I certainly would be willing to «accept 
that, but I want to suggest this thought to the Senator's mind: 
Ought we to deal at all with State matters in dealing with a 
purely Federal function? 

Mr. WALSH. I venture to present the fact that we are 
making a provision concerning the use of the mails, and we 
simply deny to anyone the use of the mails for the purpose ™ 
circulating matter advocating a resistance to the laws of Ue 
United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I believe the Senator is right about 
on first impression, and I will make no objection to that acc’ 
tion. If the Senator will make that suggestion later, |W"! 
vote for an amendment proposing it. The action we have al 
ready taken removes many of the most objectionable featutes 
of this chapter, in my opinion. Still, I must confess, Mr. | resi- 
dent, I am always reluctant to give to any executive officer the 
right to take arbitrary action, according to his arbitrary 0)" 
ion about matters of this sort. When it comes to conyiclite * 
person of treason, of insurrection, of urging forcible resis” 
to any law of the United States, and to incorporate ms is 
gestion of the Senator from Montana, of aby State 8s we” 
does seem to me that before a man is convicted of conduc! . 
that sort the issue ought to be determined in the courts of oes 
country by a jury of his peers, and the questions of fact on 
to be presented and determined there. That is the con a 
tional system of this country, and it is one of the sac . a 
fundamental rights of English-speaking peoples and of all |} 
ples where free government prevails. 
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Jr, BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

‘ty EARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

‘i, BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator a question in re- 
card to section 1 and also with reference to section 2 as it 
has peen amended. It says “every letter, writing, circular.” 
AIs0, eection 2 says “every letter, writing, circular, postal 
card,” and so forth. How is the Postmaster General going to 
determine what the contents of a letter are? How is he going 
to ascertain that fact? 

Mr, HARDWICK. Of course, this would have been true 
ynder section 3 if it had remained in the bill; there would be 
eeneral power to exclude all the mail of such person in the 
future. Of course, when a person sends that sort of matter 
through the mail, written to an addressee who might give the 
department information of it, then the Postmaster General, 
under the authority of section 3, would hold that hereafter 
that person can not use the mail for any purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me? Does he 
fund authority in the bill for the Postmaster General to open 
any letter or paper or anything else? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is none; not in the express lan- 
guage of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH, Then what is the meaning of the bill when it 
says “every letter”? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It makes it a crime to send through the 
mail a letter of a treasonable character urging people to sedi- 
tion, just like letters I have here now, -which are treasonable 
in their nature. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
point in mind. Of course, that could not be determined unless 
they looked into the letter before it is mailed, and of course it 
would not then be admitted to the mail. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly, when the man has received the 
letter— 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is dlready carried in the mails. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator in charge of the bill or the 
Senator from Georgia contend that under section 1 the Post- 
master General could open the mails and find out the contents 
of the letter? 

Mr. OVERMAN. He is authorized to do that. 

Mr. BORAH. What I am trying to find out is whether or 
not this is supposed to be a dead letter or simply depends upon 
the possibility of finding the letter after it has reached the 
addressee and has been thus exposed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Under section 3 authority was given to 
open the letters and stop them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But when it has been discovered that a 
man has once committed this offense, then under section 3, in 
the future, all access to the mails could be denied him. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us see about section 1. It says here: 

Secrion 1. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, 
engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publica- 
tion, matter, or thing, of any kind, in violation of any of the provisions 
of this act, or intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further any 
of the acts or things by any A gan of this act declared unlawful, is 


hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shali not be conveyed in 
the mails or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier. 


That can not have reference to a letter after it has passed 
through the mails and has reached the addressee. That has 
reference to a letter which is offered for carrying purposes, 
and it presupposes that some one will investigate the contents 
of that letter to find out whether or not it is mailable. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The cream of this section is that it de- 
clares unlawful the things that are mentioned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think clearly it is not a question of 
ascertaining before the letter is mailed whether or not it is 
honmailable, If the letter, after it is delivered, comes into the 
hands of the Post Office Department by the action of the ad- 
dressee or in some other way, and if upon examination of that 
letter it is found that it is a letter which is nonmailable under 
this proposed law, then the person mailing it is subject to 
prosecution, and he is to be tried for that cffense. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will read the language. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not what section 1 says, it seems to me. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, if the Senater from Idaho 
Will yield to me—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The section says: 

Every letter, writing. circular, postal card, picture, print, engraving, 


Photograph, uewspaper, pamphlet. book, or ‘other 
> . : r ‘x publication, matter, 
or thing, of any iin , in violation of any of the provisions of this act— 


Ph provisions? The provisions as amended on motion of 
€ Senator from Georgia— 


0 
a thinned or calculated to induce, promote, or further any of the acts 


y any provision of this act— 


I expect the Senator from Idaho has this | 
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That is, the provision contained in this section as amended on 
motion of the Senator from Georgia. The other portion pro- 
vides the penalty— 
or further any of the acts or things by any provision of this act de- 
clared unlawful 

Mr. BORAH, 
mailable.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. It reads further— 


is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed 
in the mails or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier. 


It reads further, “ is hereby declared to be nen- 


Such matter ought not to be conveyed ; but the provision does 
not authorize anybody to open letters. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; but how do you provide for ascer- 
taining whether or not a letter coutains nonmailable matter, ex- 
cept by opening the letter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Idaho, I think, has 
struck the very kernel of the matter, and I am going to dis- 
cuss that very proposition in a moment. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to say to the Senator from Idaho 
or to the Senator from Georgia—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. That the provision of the Federal statute in 
regard to obscene or lascivious literature contains practically 
the same expression. It makes matter of that kind contained in 
a letter, a circular, a print, or an engraving nonmailable matter. 
Turning over to the statute relative to lotteries, gift enterprises, 
and other prohibited matter, the statute is in this language 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator read the language? I 
should like to see whether the concluding sentence of this sec- 
tion of the bill is contained in the language of the statute. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. I wish to call attention to the 
section of the statute relative to obscene matter, which is as 
follows: 

Every ‘etter, packet, or package, or other mail matter containing 
any filthy, vile, or indecent thing, device, or substance, and every 
paper, writing, advertisement, or representation that any article, in- 
strument, su stance, drug, medicine, or thing may, or can be, used 
or applied * * for any indecent or immoral purpose; and 
every description calculated to induce or incite a person to so use 
or apply any such article, instrument, substance, drug, medicine, or 
thing, is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be 
conveyed in the mails or delivered trom any post office or by any 
letter carrier. 

In regard to lotteries, I may state, without reading it, that 
the language is somewhat different. 

Mr. BORAH. J am myself familiar with both those statutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the statute 
which he has before him contains the exact authority in point 
and is in the precise words, even including the last sentence, 
which was in the main the most objectionable thing in the 
previous laws of this character which we have enacted. In 
the lottery statute and the statute against obscene and lasciv- 
ious matter, the provision was that they should be nonmail- 
able, and should not “ be carried in the mails or delivered from 
any post office or by any letter carrier.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to 
have read into the Recorp in the hearing of the Senate the con- 
struction which the Postmaster General has placed on this 
section, in calling attention to this chapter, which is in the 
same language as previous statutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Secretary to read the letter 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLictTor, 
Washington, May 7, 1917. 
Hon. Les 8S. OvERMAN; 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator: 1 have read in the ConaressianaL Recorp of 
Saturday’s proceedings the discussion in the Senate with respect to the 
chapter of the so-called espionage bill, Senate bill No. 2, relating to the 
Post Office Department. 1 will not presume to discuss what the policy 
of Congress should be with respect to the matters covered by the discus- 
sion in the Senate, but it seems proper for me to call your attention to 
certain points in regard to which there seems to be an erroneous im- 
pression. 

There is nothing to be found in the pending bill which in express 
terms authorizes the opening of sealed communications from the time 
they are dropped in the United States mails until they are actually 
delivered to the addressees, and there is nothing in existing law which 
authorizes such opening of sealed communications except sections 3936 
ond 3938 of the Revised Statutes. The first-named section provides as 
O1LOWS : 

“The Postmaster General nisy regulate the period during which 
undelivered letters shall remain in any post office and when they shail 
be returned to the dead letter office; and he may make regulations 
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for their return from the dead letter office to the writers when they 
can not be delivered to the parties addressed.” . 
The other section provides for the registration and return of valu- 
able inclosures and of letters of value or importance to the party ad- 
dressed or to the writer. These sections have been uniformly construed 
by the Post Office Department to authorize the opening of this particu- 
Jar class of sealed matter for the purposes specifically set forth in the 
statutes. No other class of sealed matter is authorized. to be opened 
while in the United States mails. On the contrary, section 5890, Re- 
vised Statutes, now 195 of the Criminal Code, provides as follows: 
“Whoever, being a postmaster or other person employed in 
department of the Postal Service, shall unlawfully detain, delay, or open 
any letter, postal card, package, bag, or mail intrusted to him, or which 
shall come into his possession, and which was intended to be conveyed 
by mail, or carried or delivered by any carrier, messenger, agent, or 
other person employed in any department of the Postal Service, or for- 
warded through or delivered from any post office or station thereof 
established by authority of the Postmaster General; or shall secrete, 
embezzle, or destroy any such letter, postal, card, package, bag, or 
mail; or shal) steal, abstract, or remove from any such letter, package, 
bag, or mail, any article or thing contained therein, shall be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both.” 
Sections 3892 and 5469 Revised Statutes, now 
Code, provides as follows: 
‘Whoever shall steal, take, or abstract, or by fraud or deception 


obtain, from or out ef any mail, post office, or station thereof, or other | 
authorized depository for mail matter, or from a letter or mail carrier, | 


any letter postal card, package, bag, or mail, or shall abstract or remove 
from we such letter, package, bag, or mail, any article or thing con- 
tained therein, 

postal card, package, bag, or mail, or any article or thing contained 
therein; or whoever shall buy, receive, or conceal, or aid in buying, 
receiving, or concealing, or shall unlawfully have in his possession, any 
letter, postal card, package, bag, or mail, or any article or thing con- 
tained therein, which has been so stolen, taken, embezzled, or abstracted, 
as herein described, knowing the same to have been so stolen, taken, 
embezzled, or aostracted; or whoever shall take any letter, postal card, 
or package out of any post office or station thereof, or out of any 
authorized depository for mail matter, or from any letter or mail car- 
rier, or which has been in any post office or station thereof, or other 


authorized depository, or in the custody of any letter or mail carriez, | 
before it has been delivered to the person to whom it was directed, | 


with a design to obstruct the correspondence, or to pry into the busi- 
ness or secrets of another, or shall open, secrete, embezzle, or destruy 
the same, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” 

The inviolability of the seal of letters and other first-class mail 
matter has always been strictly observed by the Postal Service. In- 
spectors in their work of detecting crime are not even permitted to 
examine letters which are opened by authority of law in the dead-let- 
ter office. I may add that during the present national exigency many 
suggestions have been made to the Postmaster General with respect 
to the advisability of having opened and inspected certain classes of 
sealed communications, and to his uniform reply that there was no 
authority of law for so doing, he has been urged to ask Congress for 
such specific authority. This he has declined to do, and I know, and 
am authorized to state, he is seriously opposed to such legislation. 

It was contended in the discussion Saturday in the Senate that the 


fact that certain matter under seal was made nonmailable by the bill | 


carried with it the necessary implication that some one was authorized 
to break the seal and determine the character of the matter. I do not 
think that such construction could properly be placed upon the lan- 
guage of the bill. It is a well-settled principle of statutory construc- 
tion that where the legislative body has once dealt with a particular 
question and disposed of it in clear and unambiguous language, such as 
the statutes above quoted, with respect to the opening of mail, no 
subsequent statute of a general nature and in general terms can be 
construed to modify or repeai the specific provisions of the former 
statute. (Lewis’ Sutherland on Statutory Construction, secs. 274, 
275; United States v. Gear, 44 U. S., 131; Ex Parte Crow Dog, 109 
U. 8., 570; Petri v. Creelman Lumber Co., 199 U. 8., 497; Reed v. 
The United States, 211 U. 8., 529; in re Rouse, Hazard & Co., 91 Fed., 
101; Great Northern Ry. Co. v. The United States, 155 Fed., 945 
(affir. 208 U. 8., 452), and cases there cited.) 

This identical question was discussed in the House on last Friday 
and an amendment was proposed to the effect that nothing contained 
in the section should be construed to authorize the opening of sealed 
communications; but after some discussion, the general concensus of 
opinion appearing to be that there was no necessity for such provision, 
the author of the proposed amendment voluntarily withdrew it. There 
would appear to be no objection to such an amendment if deemed de- 
sirable, although it would seem to be entirely unnecessary. 

The effect of the chapter relating to the mails in the pending bill is 
to make certain classes of matter unmailable. Under existing law 
second, third, and fourth-class matter, which is not under seal, is 
subject to inspection by postmasters, and if found to be nonmailable 
is taken from the mails and disposed of under the Postal Laws and 
Regulations. Unsealed matter prohibited by the pending bill would 
be treated in the same way. Under instructions from the Postmaster 
General if a postmaster has no doubt that the matter is nonmailable 
he may act upon his own responsibility. -If he is in doubt he asks 
for instruction from the law officer of the department, submitting a 
copy of the questionable matter. As to all nonmailable matter under 
seal covered by the pending bill it would go as in the ordinary course 
of other first-class matter through the mails and be delivered, not- 
withstanding the 
being nonmailable a criminal offense would be created by it being sent 
through the mails, and upon complaint of the person receiving it or 
upon any other satisfactory proof that it had been sent through the 
mails, the sender would be liable to indictment and to punishment for 
such misuse. 

The foregoing represents the view and attitude of the Post Office 
Department in regard to the matter under discussion, and I trust that 
you will not think it out of place for me to put this information in 
your hands in this shape for such use as you may see fit to make of it. 


Very truly, yours, 
W. H. Lamar, Solicitor. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the pending section, as I 
suid a moment ago, is in the terms of both the lottery statute 
avd the statute against obscene literature—— 


- 
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or shall secrete, embezzle, or destroy any such letter, | 


fact that it was nonmailable in character, but it | 
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| 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. - Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro, 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 
Mr. HARDWICK... I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish mer, 
in observation in respect to the communication whj«i) } 
been read from the desk, regarding the practices o; 
Office Department. 
I make no question, sir, but that the law has ter; 
gtated; but I do raise the question as to whether ji 
| the uniform practice of the Post Office Departmey; as 
within the law. Under another administration I broy:)); tha 
floor of the Senate a large number of letters addeo. 
which had been opened in transit. They were pass: 
and examined by Senators. There was not any room { 
| Mr. President, that the statutes had been violated by 61) 
the department in inspecting the contents of thos t I 
| had addressed a large number of letters to postal 
| with regard to certain abuses in the service and cv 
of interference with their rights. The replies to thos 





| were opened in transit, and I exhibited upon this 
| evidence of the plain violation of the law. 

| It is all well enough for the department to quote 1) 
| utes for the protection of sealed mailable matter, Thy 
are well understood. But they are not always obsery: \ 
when they are violated—as I personally know they |); be 
| by department officials—there is little or no redres 

| citizen whose rights have been invaded. It would be ne: 

| impossible to prove who of the great force in the de 

| handling and having access to the mails had opene:| | 
transit. Hence the statutes protecting mail may atfo 

| little protection to the citizen. 

| For these reasons Congress ought to be very ecare{) 


LLG 


enlarging the powers of department officials in dealing wit 
mail of the private citizens. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator froin Georgig 
| yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Wisconsin wa 
the Chamber probably a few days ago when I had ren 
munication froin the department. The Senator says 
instance to which he referred occurred under the last «a 


S 
1 
i 
that 


tration. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I said it occurred under another a 
istration. 


Mr. OVERMAN, “Another administration.” I had read into 
the Recorp a few days ago a statement as to the policy of 1 
administration, under which practices of that kind have he 
abolished. , 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
munication was read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That kind of thing has not be: 
under this administration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But conceding that this adminisir 
tion has not violated the laws, that it has observed these stat- 
utes enacted for the protection of the privacy of sealed ul 
matter, does not meet the objection I make. This ac 
tion may not last any longer than its present term of 0! 
| am inclined to think that we are writing upon the stat! 
at this time and in this session many laws that are |! 
be quite effective in putting an end to the service of thy 
administration at the end of its term of office. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President, I want to con 
what I have to say about this matter, and I can do so i! Jts 
a moment. 

There is not the slightest reason on earth to retain scchon | 
in this bill unless the purpose is through inspectors ©! ! 
way or another to stop certain mail from being tru tte 
before the question is decided by any court. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator has stated te 
exact purport of this section. It can not have any \ 
existence in reality unless it is proposed to examine tl , 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is it, of course. There is no ol 
reason for it at all. Why? Because section 1 prov! a 
that is the section I have moved to strike out— 


Every letter, writing, circular, postal card * * * int 
calculated to induce. promote, or further any of the acts o! 
any provision of this act declared unlawful is hereby dec! 
nonmailable matter. 


I am going to, stop there and read no more of section 1 
tion 2 says that these same things, and defines the 
namely— 


Every letter, writing, circular, postal card contall 
matter urging or advocating treason, insurrection, or forcibl: te 
to any law of the United States is hereby declared to be nu! 





I was in the Chamber when thi: 





* * * 
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What is the need of repeating that language? Section 1 has 
no earthly significance; it has no reason in this bill, unless it 
means that power more than that advocated by the Senator 
from North Carolina is conveyed and is intended to be con- 
veyed by it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. That does not make the act unlawful. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, it does; and I will tell the Senator 
why. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. FALL. 
ere. 

; Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
I will come right back to that. I am going to show you why. 
Now, leave out section 1 and what do you get? Section 2, 
which would become section 1, and which would read: 

Every letter * * * containing any matter urging or advocating 
treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the United 
States is hereby declared to be nonmailable. 

Section 2, which is the old section 4: 

Whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or Postal Service of 
the Government for the transmission of any matter declared by this 
chapter to be nonmailable shall be fined— 

Or “ imprisoned.” Now, there is the complete statute without 
any more, Without the addition of a single word, without the 
eonferring of a single unnecessary power. 


It does not make it unlawful at all. 
Mr. President, I merely want to ask a question 


Section 1, I say, therefore, has no meaning. The only thing | 


in section 1 that is not in section 2 is this, the last sentence: 
Is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter— 
You notice I stopped there before— 


and shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post office | 


or by any letter carrier, 

Now, that is the only reason for section 1. 
excuse for its existence. It is the only necessity whatever for it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the Senator has not 
juite grasped the full meaning of section 1. It covers the whole 
act. The language is “in violation of any of the provisions of 
this act.” 

Mr. HARDWICK, 
tion 2? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is thinking of the chapter, 
Tam afraid. It does not say “in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this chapter”; it says “in violation of any of the 
provisions of this act,” meaning the whole act, from beginning 
to end. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, if that is true, then undoubtedly 
it ought to go out. I thought it meant “ chapter.” Does the 
Senator construe that to mean everything in the whole act and 
tiot just in this chapter? 

Mr. FLETCHER, It is the question of whether you want 
to prohibit going through the mails any matter which purposes 
a violation of the law as defined in this act. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from North Carolina con- 
Sstrues this to mean the chapter, and he drew it and brought it 
here, 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
mail matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK, 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
this mail matter, 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is not a Senator of the United 
States, in my judgment, who would vote for that broad a propo- 
sition—not one—at least I think not. I hope not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Well, here is the exact language. 
“act.” It does not say “ chapter.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know, but it means “chapter.” We 
would not put a blanket provision like that in any law we would 
enact; at least I hope not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It ought to be amended in that respect. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not mean that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. When it was sent to us, it was sent to us as 
a Separate act, and we put it in here as a chapter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; as a chapter. That is what the lan- 
slige means; and if it meant what the Senator from Florida 
thought it meant, he would not vote for it to save his life. It 
woul be all the more objectionable, 

Mr. rLETCHER. It is not a question of what I think about 
hat is the exact language of the section. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Well. I know; but the Senator from 
North Carolina has explained how that happened. These 
bropositions were brought here as separate acts, and then they 
Were made into chapters, and when this consolidation took 
Dlace they ought to have changed the verbiage so as to make 
this provision refer only to the acts prohibited in this par- 


It is the only 


Is there anything in this act except sec- 


There is nothing else in the biiil except this 


In this chapter. 
There is a great deal in this bill besides 


It says 


it. 
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ticular chapter and not in the entire act, consisting of some 
12 separate and distinct chapters, most of which have no direct 
and immediate connection with each other. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I called attention to 
Senator seemed to think that section 1 
practically identical. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, they are. The Senator from Flor- 
ida can see, with that explanation, why the mistake was made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, if we should strike out the 
word “act” and insert “ chapter,” the situation would be en- 
tirely different. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us correct that right now. TI suggest 
that we amend it by making it read, on line 20, “ any provision 
of this chapter.” 

Mr. STERLING. 





the 
and 


fact that the 
section 2 were 


Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Presiding Officer feels 
that he must admonish Senators. We have had as many as 
three Senators talking at once, and it is hard on the reporters. 
The Senator from Georgia is recognized. Does he yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. I just wanted to suggest, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so—I do it with some hesitancy, too—that the 
Senator from North Carolina withhold that proposition for the 
time being, and not agree to substitute the word “ chapter” 
for the word “ act.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, that can be done later: and it 
will be done and ought to be done if this section is retained at 
all, because we do not want to confer on any executive depart- 
ment of this Government a blanket power of this sort, that may 
cover a thousand things to which our attention is not spe- 
cifically directed in this connection. I hope no Senator on 
either side of this Chamber would vote for such a proposition. 
It means, of course, as the Senator from North Carolina sug- 
gests, ‘chapter ”’ instead of “act”; but it was put here “ act ” 
because these chapters all came in as separate acts, and were 
finally consolidated. 

Now, giving it that construction, what have you got? 
are up against this proposition: Section 1 
earth more than what section 2 already 
tion 2 will mean without it, unless it is 
nification by the concluding words: 


And shall not be conveyed in the mails or 
office or by any letter carrier. 


You 
means nothing on 
means and what sec- 
given a different sig- 


delivered from any post 


Now, of course, if those words are not construed to give to 
the inspectors of the United States the power to pry into the 
mails, the power to decide in advance questions that ought to be 
decided by courts and juries in this country, then there is no 
reason on earth for keeping section 1 in the bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina thought, I am afraid, that 
the bill would be left unbalanced and incomplete if we struck 
out section 1. It would not, unless these words have a meaning 
different from what the letter of the Postmaster General gives 
them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I agree that the construction of the 
Senator from Georgia is right about it. It would stop from 
going through the mails, according to his amendment, treason- 
able matter, matter arousing the people to insurrection and 
violence. That is what it means, I think, as the Senator says it 
does; and that is what I want to stop. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; but the other section will 
stop that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it will not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, there is this difference: The con- 
cluding words in section 1 could be construed by the Post Office 
Department, if it construes them in the way that it says in this 
letter it will not, and if it construes them differently from 
the way it has construed similar language in other statutes, to 
authorize the prying into and opening of letters and other mat- 
ter, hunting for evidence to see whether this law is being vio- 
lated or not. I am not for that. I am opposed to that. I um 
opposed to any such policy as that. I am opposed to conferring 
any such power as that. What I want to do is to declare that 
it shall be unlawful to send any matter of this kind, advocating 
or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any 
law of the United States or of any State, if the sensible sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Montana is adopted, also; and then, 
when that is declared, I want to say that if people violate. this 
law, they shall not be tried and condemned by the Post Office 
Department, but they shall be tried in the courts of the Republic 
and before juries of their peers. I do not care what a man is 
charged with, whether it is treason, insurrection, or anything 
else; that right ought to remain to him forever. It is funda- 











We ought not to commit to any- 
body else the power to take any action of a drastic character 
with respect to this sort of a matter, in advance of a court’s 
decision, and tne verdict of a jury. 

Now, I do not know whether section 1 should be kept in the 
bill if it is to be given a construction that authorizes mail of 
all sorts to be pried into in a hunt to discover whether or not 


mental; it is constitutional. 


this law is being violated. If it does not mean that—and the 
Postmaster General says it does not, and contends that he has 
never construed these other statutes which are in identical 
verbiage, as the Senator from South Dakota pointed out, with 
this bill—if it does not mean that, then there is no reason for 
the section in the bill. 

If it does mean that, then there is still less reason for us 
to retain it. 

Mr. BORAH,. Mr. President, I quite agree with the argument 
of the Senator from Georgia, that section 1 can have no effect 
at all, and can be of no practical worth, unless it presupposes 
that you are to get inside of these letters in some way. 

The section is as follows: 

Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, engraving, 
photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, matter, or 
thing, of any kind, in violation of any of the provisions of this act, or 
intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further any of the acts 
or things by any provision of this act declared unlawful, ts hereby de- 
clared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails 
or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier. 

Now, that can not contemplate the discovery of the contents 
of the letter after it shall have passed through the mails and 
gone into the hands of the addressee. It must contemplate, if 
it is to be effectual and to work out any results, an investigation 
as to the contents of that letter at some time after it has 
left the hands of the writer and before it finally leaves the 
post office. This is not a statute which declares it an offense 
to mail such literature. If so, you might very well say that 
it was contemplated that the addressee might deliver up the 
letter and thereby inform the department, and the department 
could proceed under the criminal law to prosecute; but this is 
purely a nonmailing statute and nonmailable literature, and all 
that it seeks to do is to render it nonmailable. You can not 
render it nonmailable for its contents unless you know what its 
contents are, and you can not know what its contents are unless 
you break the seal before the time when it is no longer to be 
earried in the mails at all. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator’s objections to that section, of 
course, only apply to sealed letters? 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. HUSTING. They would not apply to the other writings, 
circulars, postal cards, and so forth, the contents of which 
could be readily discovered before the time they were put into 
the mails? 

Mr. BORAH. My argument at the present moment only ap- 
plies to that which is sealed, either a package or a letter. Any- 
thing that is closed by seal would come under the purview of 
my present statement. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
possibly what this is trying to reach? There are headquarters 
or bureaus that are constantly sending out letters that are iden- 
tical in their substance and in their form. Even the envelopes 
are identical. I want to say that for the last year and a half I 
have been the recipient of letters coming from a certain bureau, 
and I know without !ooking in them what is inside them. That 
is, I know where they emanate from. I am merely suggest- 
ing that the authorities know these bureaus, know the kind of 
stuff they are sending out, and, in fact, it is no secret, and per- 
haps this is designed merely to reach the propaganda and reach 
it in such a way as would not constitute a violation of the postal 
laws. 

I merely suggest that as perhaps what we are trying to ar- 
rive at. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, it is possible that an institution would 
become so notorious in the mail that is being sent out, by rea- 
son of the fact that the contents had been gathered up from the 
addressees, and so forth, that it had established a character 
with reference to that kind of literature; and in that instance it 
might be possible to proceed without actually breaking the seal. 
But if that were true they could be just as well prosecuted under 
the other section of the statute, because you have the conclusive 
evidence. 

Mr. HUSTING. I just want to say to the Senator that I be- 
lieve that section 1, as I construe it, providing as it does ‘that 
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all letters, and so forth, in violation of any of the provision. 
the act are declared to be noumailable, is much broader thay, 6... 
tion 2. I should construe this as meaning what it says—t}; 
thing in violation of the provisions of this act is unimaj)apyia 
because it is the desire to cover this propaganda, as I unc, rstand 
it, and to cover all violations of the provisions of the yarioy. 
chapters of this act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Sony. 
tor who has charge of this bill to the statement of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Ex parte Jackson (96 U.'S.), the principle 
of which, it seems to me, has not been observed in drawing this 
bill, particularly with reference to section 1. This is a question 
of nonmailable matter before the court, and the court says: 


In their enforcement a distinction is to be made between different 
kinds of mail matter, between what is intended to be kept free from 
inspection, such as letters and sealed packages subject to letter postage 
and what is —— to can such as newspapers, magazines, pam! 
phiets, and other printed matter, purposely left in a condition to pe 
examined. Letters and sealed packages of this kind in the mail are as 
fully guarded from examination and inspection, except as to their ot. 
ward form and weight, as if they were retained oy the parties forward 
ing them in their own domiciles. The constitutional guaranty of the 
right of the people to be secure in their papers against unreasonat|a 
searches and seizures extends to their papers, thus closed against in. 
spection, wherever they may be. Whilst in the mail they can only be 
e¢pened and examined under tike warrant issued upon similar oath or 
affirmation, particularly describing the thing to be seized, as is required 


of 


any- 


when papers are subjected to search in one’s own household. No jaw 
of Congress can peees in the hands of officials connected with the Postal] 
Service any authority te invade the secrecy of letters and such sealed 
packages in the mail, and all regulations adopted as to mail matter of 
this kind must be in subordination to the great principle embodied in 


the fourth amendment of the Constitution, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is what I contended. Tie 
Postmaster General had not the right, or would not have the 
right, and he says he would not, to open any sealed packages. He 
stated that, and I say under the law he can not do it; and this 
only makes it a crime for a man to send treasonable matter 
through the mails. But as to papers and things like that, I 
think he has the right to stop them, and they are what we want 
to stop. It is the treasonable papers, papers with treasouuble 
matter in them, that are denounced by the statute. 

Mr. BORAH. Of what possible advantage can section 1 be, as 
stated by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], when it 
does not do anything but declare that certain matter is non- 
mailable? 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. It says that every letter “is 
hereby declared to be nonmailable ” if it has certain contents. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. And the contents can not be known. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They can be known at one end of tlie line. 

Mr. BORAH. They can be known at the other end of tle line. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, of course they can. 

Mr. BORAH. But, of course, the nonmailable matter has 
passed by at that time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It says to the citizen of the United States 
that any man who writes a letter containing treasonable matter, 
or matter calculated to arouse the people to insurrection of 
anarchistic doctrines, shall not be allowed to mail it. If le 
mails it, he violates the law, and it is made a crime here in 
section 4. , 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. _ 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
section 4 of this bill, which, it seems to me, provides that, us 
follows: 


Whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or postal s rvi 
the Government for the transmission of any matter declared |) 


¢ 


‘this 


chapter to be nonmailable, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or impr's 
oned not more than five years, or both. 
That contemplates the punishment of the offense of puttins 


been 


nonmailable matter into the mails, even though it had hol 
intercepted or stopped; in other words, in case some one lat 
received what is declared to be, under chapter 1, an untmiaraiie 
piece of matter or an unmailable letter. 


Mr. BORAH. That is just precisely what the chapter ought 
to be, and nothing more. It ought to provide a punishment for 
those who shall have been convicted of mailing such matter, 
but it ought not to assume to put it into the power of the | Ost 
master General, or anyone else, to say that a sealed letter or a 


sealed package shall be nonmailable. at 
Mr. HUSTING. Nonmailable, seditious, treasonable, wa: 
ful matter is punishable under section 4. 
Mr. BORAH. Section 4 and section 2 
themselves. a 
Mr. HUSTING. I merely want to say once more, if the sens 
tor will permit me, that section 1 is broader and likewise Pv 


are complete within 
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vides for the punishment of those who mail nonmailable matter, 
put sable likewise under section 4. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, precisely 
the sume provision is made in section 2. 

Mr. HUSTING. I can not agree with the Senator. I think 
section 1 is broader than section 2, because it relates to indi- 
idual acts. 
ar. HARDWICK. The Senator from North Carolina has 
already explained it. 

Mr. HUSTING. I can not accept the interpretation of the 
senator from North Carolina, It is still in the bill, and my 
understanding of that section is that it is broader. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, am I speaking under a limit of 

ne: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor and is speaking in his own time. 

Mr. BORAH. I would not object to being interrupted if I 
were not speaking under a limit of time, which I understand is 
the case. 

Mr. President, I have said upon this particular phase about 
all that I desire to say. The Senator who has the bill in 
charge says that it is not intended to confer any such power. 
In the letter which we have just had read from the solicitor 
I understand he says it does not give express power. The 
writer of the letter disclosed his capacity for a proper distinc- 
tion when he said it does not give express power because it 
joes inevitably give implied power if we are going to make 
the statute workable at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not wish to trench upon the Senator’s 
time, but I wish to remind him that Congress has previously 
passed statutes using plain aud simple phraseology which have 
econe through a wonderful transformation under the construc- 
tion afterwards given to them by the courts, either by making 
them say what we never intended them to say or by the addi- 
tion of words which had been expressly declared previously 
not to be in the act. What I am afraid of is that in the enact- 
ment of this measure we may, by construction by the depart- 
ment and afterwards by the courts, give a power which under 
their construction we never intended to give, but which once 
given can not be withdrawn. 

Mr. BORAH. I will simply add, without, of course, referring 
to the present incumbents of office, that the most dangerous 
thing in legislation is to leave a statute with any looseness what- 
ever which is to be construed by the head of a bureau or a de- 
partment. A construction is always indulged in to get as much 
power as is possible under any possible construction which can 
be given to it. That is the characteristic of a bureau in a 
bureaucratic form of government, regardless of those who hap- 
pen to hold the office at the particular time. If some gentleman 
happens to hold it who regards it as essential to keep within 
the letter of the law, he is generally such an exception to the 
rule that it does not establish any precedent for his successor 
to follow. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am reminded that a clause in the revenue 
act of 1918, which made an exception of incomes 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Colorado if he is speaking once in his own time. 

Mr. THOMAS, I shall occupy the Senate only for a moment 
in illustration of the suggestion which J made to the Senator 
from Idaho. I will illustrate what I had in mind by a clause 
in the tariff law of 1913, in the income-tax chapter, where an 
exemption of 5 per cent of the gross value of ore taken from the 
mines was allowed because of the character of the mines as an 
offset against income. The words “ gross value,” in their appli- 
cation by the Treasury Department, were held to be “ net value,” 
a process of reasoning which I have never been able to accept. 
That is but one of many of a number of instances which I have 
observed in the course of a few years past, both from the depart- 
ment and from the courts that will compel me to vote against 
this chapter in toto. I think it ought to go out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I merely wish to remind the 
Senator again that this is copied from two statutes now upon 
the statute books as read by the Secretary, one in regard to 
obscene matter and the other relating to nonmailable matter. 
What we want to stop is literature and papers of the kind that 
I want to put in the ReEcorpD; and I put it in the Recorp so that 
the Senators may see the kind of stuff that is going through the 
mails. I think everybody has discovered it. 

I have a letter here from a distinguished North Carolinian, a 
very prominent man, who belongs to the Quaker Church. Of 
course they take him to be an easy subject and they are sending 

‘mi communications which I think are treasonable. I ask to 
put his letter in the Recorp now. Let it be read in order that 
Senators may hear what he has to say to the secretary of this 
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organization. I want the Secretary to read also what I have 
marked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


. Hicu Point, N. C., May 9, 1917. 
PAULINE K. ANGEL, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss or Mapam: I have received several communications 
from your organization making various suggestions in opposition to 
our Government. 

I wish to state plainly to you that I have no sympathy with your 
methods. I have a profound faith in the —— of our great Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, ani sincerely believe that it is the patriotic 
duty of every citizen of the United States to give him his or her loyal 
support. I further believe that the ends you profess to be working 
for will be obtained sooner snd more permanently by giving support to 
the President and Congress, and I further believe that your efforts to 
divide and dissipate public sentiment at this time is giving comfort 
to our enemies, and the tone of your letter seems to me little short 
of treason. . 

Please take my name off your mailing list, for I believe you are 
hindering and not helping the real cause of a permanent peace. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. T. Parker. 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI want to say that they asked also for 
names all over my State, and to every name they can get they 
send literature of the character which I ask the Secretary to 
read. Let him read the paragraph marked and then on the 
next page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
marked paragraph. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I inclose a copy of our war-time program on the basis of which we 
are working to build up a national organization. The enemy is or- 
ganized. We cun not hope to win the battle until we are equally 
well organized. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Now, let the Secretary read the program 
near the bottom of the next page. 

The Secretary. Under date of May 1, “ War-time pro- 
gram,” there is a subheading, “Our immediate prograin,” 
which reads as follows: 

OUR !MMEDIATE PROGRAM. 


1. To oppose by all legal means any and all forms of compulsory 
military training and service. 

2. To fight for the complete maintenance in war time of the con- 
stitutional rignts of free speech, free press, and assembly. 

3. To organize the people throughcut the United States for in- 
ternational fellowsiip after the war; cooperating actively with 
similar organizations of the people in other countries. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, read the fourth paragraph. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

4. To demand full publicity by the Government of all agreements 


or understand:ngs with otner nations: and exact statements in advance 
of the terms on which the United States will make peace. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is there wrong in that? Thut is 
the constitutional right of the humblest citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Secretary also to read the further 
correspondence marked. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THe ARIZONA SOCIALIST BULLETIN, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., March 28, 1917. 

Workers, refuse te take up arms against the workers of any coun- 
try. If the Government forces you into the Army use their guns 
against them to overthrow their power and to emancipate yourselves 
from slavery. a 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, I ask the Secretary to read the other 
paper sent to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: = 


THREE FLAGS. 


At the time when the masses of Europe are busy with insane de- 
struction, when every corner is full of horrors and sorrow, when for 
almost three years blood is streaming incessantly, at this very time 
the American capitalists are busy making fortunes. 

European blood is turned into gold here and is ever pouring into the 
insatiable pockets of American capitalists. : 

The rich are triumphant! 

Yet they are ever more enthusiastic now, scenting bloody gold in 
their own country. They feel that the sharp sword, already existing, 
will sooner or later descend upon the heads of the working class. 
And new streams of biood turned into gold will pour into their in- 
combustible safes. 

The rich are triumphant! 

While triumphing they decorate their luxurious homes, banks, and 
offices with national flags: “America, I love you.” 

Wail Street, too, is not asleep. This beautiful nook where millions 
wrung out of the workers are safeguarded, where blood turned into 
gold is lying in heaps—blood of European and American workers. 

Wall Street! The symbol of deceit, violence, crime, plunder, de- 
pravity. ‘The piace where the dollar reigns supreme; where every 
swindler, vz vase dealer can become the ruler of millions only because 
he is able to fool and rob at the stock exchange. 

This corner is unusually decorated with national flags that speak 
of the protection of national pride, honor, democracy. 
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The rich are triumphant! 

And in the poor quarters, there where are sheltered the creators of 
the wealth of the world, where the raw material is prepared, where 
labor creates gold and the nonsensical luxuries for the rich; in that 
section where numbers of unfortunate laborers roll in the mire; 
where poverty, hunger, cold, :gnorance, disease, prostitution reigm su- 
preme; where people lead the most loathsome existence; there, in these 
dirty, horrible quarters, the national flags hang also. 

But alas, here are two flags. 

One colored with stars and stripes, and side by side a black one with 
a white inseription: “ Men wanted for the Army.” That is, food for 
the cannon is wanted to protect the colored, useless rag, 

What is the significance of a national flag? 


iivery national flag is a symbol of bendage, eppression, an attack | 


on other nations, rape, force, and fratricide. 

Before us is the American flag. On it are represented 48 stars; that 
is, 48 States, in each of which biood of the workers was shed. because 
they dared to demand a better ——— In each of these States the 
capitalists, under the guise of the national flag, shot down women and 
children unmercifully, crushed with the heel of the soldier and police- 
man every free impulse of the worker. 

We well remember the bloody baths to which the workers of Colo- 
rado were treated by Rockefeller ; also Ludlow, West Virginia, Bayonne, 
and other places. 

Every stripe of this flag represents the shooting down of numbers of 
men who struggled to free the workers. We will remember the Chicago 
martyrs whe were hung under the American flag. We remember the 
poet, Joe Hill, who was shot by the American capitalists. We also 
remember Caplan and Schmidt, imprisoned for life; the brothers Mc- 
Namara and the tragedy in San Francisco resulting in the death sen- 
tence of Thomas Mooney. And many more things we remember. 

All this is happening under the American flag, which we are called 
upon to protect. 

What a brazen lie, what hypocrisy! 

Comrades! 

Ts it possible that even one of us will join the Army to protect this 
lirty rag? 

: Ne: a thousand times no. 

We well understand that the time is not far off when the masses of 
ali nations will wake up, gather together their national Seas. and burn 
them. And out of the smoke will rise the black flag, the flag of strife 
and vengence, the flag of contempt and hatred to the whole existing 
régime. On it will be written with burning red letters— 

Mr. OVERMAN. In addition I want to state, as I said the 
other day, that the Senator from Louisiana had some letters 
circulated in his State urging the colored people of that State— 
and I suppose all through the South 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Senator had better take 
it all out of the Recorp instead of putting more in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator objects, I will take it out. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not ebject; I merely make 
the suggestion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; let it go in the Recorp. Here were 
papers circulated all through the South urging negroes to rise 
up against the white people during this war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator whether the laws 
of the United States are not now ample, and the laws of the 
States as well, to meet that situation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. How? By stopping it from going through 
the mails? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How? What is the law now that prevents 
it from going through the mails? 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me assume there is nothing, certainly 
the transmission of such matters through the mails is indica- 
tive of a conspiracy or is indicative of an act. of which the 
thing circulated is evidence, and certainly the laws of the 
State of North Carolina, the laws of Georgia, and the laws of 
the other Southern States will be found ample to meet that 
evil. If it be said these were conspiracies having their origin 
elsewhere, the laws of extradition can be invoked. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think that such matter 
ought to go through the mails? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not, but as I said the other day, in 
attempting to meet a difficulty of that kind which we can not 
discriminate against and mention specifically in a law we are 
apt to inflict a far greater injury upon a hundred million people 
by giving a power to the Post Office Department that can be 
utilized, and during war time probably will be utilized, in such 
a way as to produce a far greater evil than the evil which is 
sought to be prevented. That is my fear about the operation 
of this proposed enactment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It applies to nonmailable matter, treason- 
able in character, anarchistic in character, matter that is 
trying to arouse the people to insurrection. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, of course I realize what the 
Senator and the committee are trying to do, and it is most 
commendable. I realize that they have done the best they 
eould to meet the situation. I am satisfied that if I were to 
attempt—although I am an objector—to prepare something as 
a substitute fer it in order to eliminate from the phraseology 
used the things which I fear may result from its enactment 
into legislation my task would be quite as hopeless as that of 
the committee seems to have been. But E am not. willing. if 
the larger evil is involved in a lesser one, to strike a blow at 
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the lesser one when the result of it would be to incre. -o + 
,larger. For instance, if a burglar is in a great buildiy a 
New York or a great building in this city I should hate «. 
fire to the building in order to secure the arrest of the }) cae 
fa order to apprehend the criminal that the law demani(<- “and 
;yet this attempted legislation appeals to me as somethin> oa 
that sort. In the effort to arrest the creation of one eri, = 
are apt to make all the people of the United States eri), nals 


Mr. OVERMAN. Would not the same argument the s, nator 
makes against the passage of this law apply to the law prevent. 
ing obscene literature or lottery tickets going through the 

Mr. THOMAS. No, I think not; because obscenity 
ceptible of a definite understanding or meaning, Treasoy js 
not; it never was. Treason depends upon a statute. I cory 
anyone to give a comprehensive definition of sedition op a). 
archy. If there was a concrete thing susceptible in phraseology 
of exact definition so that we could meet that evil, yos: but 
you might as well try to detect that coloring in the ocean \ hich 
makes the water blue to the eye but which does not appear at al] 
when a small portion of it is examined in a vessel as thro yeh 
a law of this kind to make it applicable to conerete - 
and concrete conditions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What the Senator might think was olseon 
raatter I might not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; the legal definitions of the term are 
well known. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So are the legal definitions of every worg 
in this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have never yet been able to find 9 comnre- 
hensive definition of such general terms as sedition or anarchy. 
Many years ago a republie was regarded as anarchistic. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. That has been stricken out. 

Mr. HUSTING. Before the Senator gets from that subject. 
may I invite his attention to this fact? I am in possession of 
what purports to be a true copy of resolutions adopted by the 
Socialist Party of St. Louis some time ago, and among other 
things the resolutions provide, in substance—and these are 
majority resolutions adopted—for mass resistance to the draft 
if one should be instituted. The term “mass resistance” jn 
socialistic parlance, as I understand it, means assembly, forci- 
ble resistance, rioting, and things of that kind; in other woris, 
mass resistance means foreible resistance to the draft. I am 
also informed upon good authority that there is being circulated 
among the Socialists of the United States a referendum which, 
if adopted, will stand as the policy of the Socialist Party. 

I merely cite that as an instance of something that is now 
going on in the country by which the Socialist Party, or the 
representatives of the party assembled in St. Louis, is counse! 
ing forcible resistance to the draft when it shall be instituted. 
Before this discussion is ended I am going to have this set of 
resolutions entered in the Recorp. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Along that line I wish to say I am in- 
formed that patriotic postmasters all over this country «re in- 
forming the Postmaster General here that matters of this kind 
are being mailed of a most treasonable and outrageous character 
and they want to know what to do, whether to stop them or not. 
I could bring loads of .this stuff im here, but I do not want to 
encumber the Recorp. At this very day and during the war 
people are having this stuff sent to them, arousing their minds 
against the Government. Are we going to let that go on or are 
we going to stop it? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, we all agree that certain kinds of 
naaterial which we have been discussing ought not to go throusa 
the mails, yet at the same time it is perfectly useless to talk 
about stepping the dissemination and interchange of thoucht 
and views upon these questions among the people of the |" t 
States, and the more you dam up the stream the more live 
you are to have a flood when it breaks over. on 

They tried this proposition during the Civil War, and if is co" 


IS sus- 
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ceded now that every effort made at that time to suppress ° nee 
expression upon questions with reference to the draft ani oo" 
questions wrought a greater evil than would have resiitcc © 


their diseussion had been permitted. aie 

Mr. ‘OVERMAN. We ought to stop this stuff from —_ 
through the mail. The Postmaster General admits, “s | has 
said in this letter, that he is not authorized to do it, and |v ants 
this autherity. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Justa word. One of the wise things—— i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from [dalo 
al en once on this amendment. 

ne DORAEL ~ E was not in the Chamber when the unanimou* 
consent agreement was adopted. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It provides that no Senator 
shall speak more than once on any amendment, and the Senator 
has already spoken. 

Mr. BORAH. Tf shall ask a question of a Senator, then, at 
some other time. ’ 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope that section 1 of 
Chapter XII will remain in the bill just as it is. 

This section has been the subject of some severe criticism. It 
has been urged that it is unconstitutional, that it confers un- 
precedented powers on the head of the Department, that it vio- 
jates or Will lead to a violation of the rights and liberties of the 
individual. So far no section of the bill has been more vigor- 
ously condemned unless it is that part of section 2 of the espion- 
age chapter commonly called the censorship provision. 

The section under consideration forbids the use of the mails 
for the purpose of inducing, promoting, or furthering the viola- 
tion of any of the many offenses described in the preceding sec- 
tions of the bill. The offenses are all offenses against the United 
States—the Federal Government. The mails are an instrumen- 
tality of the General Governmert. Is it proper or reasonable 
that Congress having, in the public interest, and for the national 
safety, and within its constitutional authority, declared certain 
acts to be crimes against the United States should at the same 
tine proceed to declare that the mails over which it has control 
shall not be used to aid in the commission of such crimes? I 
think this is a fair statement of the proposition involved. These 
protests against restrictions upon individual liberties, this fear 
that in the stress of war we may do something that will imperil 
that liberty, I heartily appreciate, but IE am solicitous to know 
whether there will be in the enactinent of this section any real 
danger to liberty and whether the criticisms and protests so 
eloquently made will stand the test of reason. 

I shall not have time to cover the whole ground by any means, 
put I propose to examine a few of the sections of the bill, point 
out briefly the nature of the offense set forth, and then submit 
the proposition as to whether section 1, relating to the use of the 
mails, is reasonable and justifiable. 

The first offense described in the bill is one which arises from 
a violation of the proclamation or Executive order of the Presi- 
dent or of the rules or regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury made in pursuance of such proclamation or order. The 
occasion for the proclamation is best stated in the terms of the 
bill itself: 

Whenever the President of the United States shall by proclamation 
or Executive order declare a national emergency to exist by reason of 
actual or threatened war, insurrection, or invasion, or threatened dis- 
turbance to the international relations of the United States. 

It is then on the making of such proclamation or order that 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury is authorized and empowered to 
make, subject to the approval of the President, rules and regula- 
tions governing the anchorage and movement of vessels, foreign 
and domestic, in the waters of the United States, to inspect such 
vessels, to place guards on the same; and if necessary to preserve 
such vessels from injury, or if necessary to prevent obstruction 
or injury to any harbor or waters of the United States, or if 
hecessary to seeure the obligations of the United States under 
the law of nations, the Secretary of the Treasury is, by the 
terms of the bill, further empowered with the consent of the 
President to take possession and control of such vessels and to 
remove therefrom the officers and crew. 4 

The offense consists in the refusal or failure by any owner, 
agent, Master, or person in charge, or member of the crew of 
any such vessel to comply with the proclamation or order of the 
President or any regulation, rule, or order of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the obstruction or interference of the exercise 
of any power conferred upon the Secretary. The commission 
of the offense is limited by the terms of the bill to the persons 
hamed. The commission of the offense involves seizure and for- 
feiture of the vessel. to the United States, it involves punishment 
as for an infamous crime. 

Let us remember the conditions and the elements of the 
offense and ask ourselves the question as to whether the mails 
of the United States should be open and free for any communi- 
cation from one person to another for the purpose of inducing, 
Promoting, or furthering this grave offense, an offense com- 
mitted in violation of a proclamation and of regulations made 
in a case of great emergency or to avert possible or probable 
national danger and to secure the public safety. What is our 
uswer? Should the United States mails be used to further the 
Commission of this offense? 
the ense No, 2 is another offense relating to vessels within 

territorial waters of the United States. It cam be com- 





witnd by the owner or master or any other person in charge 
cominand of any private vessel, foreign or domestic, or by any 
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member of the crew of such vessel. The offense itself consists in 
willfully causing or permitting the destruetion or injury of such 
vessel or willfully permitting such vessel to be used as a place of 
resort for persens conspiring to commit a erime against the 
United States or in violation of the treaties of the United 
States or of the obligations of the United States under the law 
of nations or knowingly to permit such vessels to be used in 
violation of the rights of the United States under the law of 
nations. The penalty; the seizure and forfeiture of the vessel 
so used and the punishment of the owner, master, or person in 
charge or command thereof by fine and imprisonment. 

There then is the law, meant to protect ships in our ports 
from wanton, willful destruction, meant in a time of peril and 
of need to protect transportation facilities, meant to protect the 
commerce for a hungry world, meant to enable us to fulfill our 
sacred treaty obligations or our obligations under the law of 
nations. 

What is your answer? Shall the mails of the United States, 
this great instrumentality of government for the convenience 
and welfare of the people, be made a vehicle to circumvent the 
law, to aid conspirators and traitors in violating the law? That 
is the simple question, as it occurs to me, with reference to 
hearly every offense named in this act. 

Now come—passing over this briefly, and I shall net under- 
take, of course, to discuss all of these numerous offenses—the 
offenses under the famous espionage chapter of the bill. The 
first relates to the attempt to obtain information respecting the 
national defenses (now note the words), “ With intent or knowl- 
edge that the information to be obtained is to be used for the 
injury of the United States or to the advantage of any foreign 
nation.” Anyone who commits any of the acts specified in the 
first subdivision of section 1 of said chapter shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years or both. Numerous acts are specified, any 
one of which will constitute the offense, but the essential thing 
is that the acts are committed in the attempt to secure informa- 
tion to be used to the injury of the United States, to secure 
information respecting the national defenses to be used to the 
injury of the United States or to the advantage of any foreign 
nation. 

Subdivision (b) of said section makes it an offense subject to 
like penalty to make or obtain or attempt to make or obtain 
copies, sketches, photographs, and so forth, of anything connected 
with the national defense with the like intent or knowledge thut 
the information so obtained is to be used to the injury of the 
United States or to the advantage of any foreign nation. 

Subdivision (c) of the same section is directed against the act 
of receiving or obtaining or agreeing or attempting or aiding 
another to receive from any person or from any source any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, and so 
forth, of anything connected with the national defense, with the 
like intent or knowledge that the information thus afforded is to 
be used to the injury of the United States or to the advantage 
of any foreign nation, and the person committing such offense 
is, under the terms of the bill, to be punished as in the other 
eases provided. It might be said that none of these acts of 
espionage are strictly treasonable, since they do not involve 
the levying of war against the United States; nor do they 
necessarily involve, although I think they may involve, the 
adhering to the enemies of the United States and giving them 
aid and comfort. If not strictly treasonable, they are all acts, 
when committed with the knowledge and intent defined in the 
bill, which approach the treasonable, because they relate to in- 
formation in regard to the national defense obtained that the 
same might be used to the injury of the United States or to 
the benefit of a foreign nation. It is difficult to conceive of the 
information being used to the injury of the United States with- 
out its being of advantage to a foreign nation between which 
and our own Nation there is a state of war, actual or imminent, 

What objection can there be to prohibiting the use of the 
mails of the United States for the purpose of inducing, pro- 
moting, or furthering any of such treasonable or near treason- 
able acts? Many of these acts belong to that peculiar category 
of acts in the commission of which the mails would be most 
likely to be used—in the transmission of writings, plans, sketches, 
photographs, and so forth, and communications and directions 
in regard to the procurement of the same. With the Govern- 
ment supreme in the matter of the transmission, regulation, 
and control of the mails, why should it not exercise its power 
in the interests of national safety and deny the use of the 
mails to the furtherance of any treacherous scheme which i 
any way imperils that safety? 

The next two subdivisions of section 1 of the espionage chapter 
are related to the foregoing. They refer to the possession or 
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control of documents, photographs, signal books, sketches, code 
books, prints, and so forth, relating to the national defense and 
the communication of the same or their contents to any person 
not lawfully entitled to receive them and to the refusat to deliver 
the same to any officer or employee of the United States entitled 
to receive them and to permission wrongfully given for the 
removal of the same from its proper place of custody in viola- 
tion of a trust, and so forth. For any such act or omission, the 
party guilty is subjected to a fine of not less than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than two years. The element of in- 
tent or knowledge that the information to be used to the injury 
of the United States or advantage of any foreign nation is 
omitted from these two subdivisions. 

But it must be remembered that the writing, signal books, code 
books, and so forth, described in these subdivisions all relate to 
the national defense; that their absolute secrecy, so far as any 
foreign nation is concerned, may be absolutely vital to the suc- 
cess and safety of that defense at any time. The revelations 
made of the network of German espionage in this country from 
the time of the beginning of the war and before, the extreme 
anxiety of German emissaries to know the extent of our national 
resources and our national defenses, illustrate the necessity 
of strictly safeguarding all information of the character de- 
seribed in these subdivisions, and Congress would be remiss in 
its duty unless it prescribed severe penalties for willfully com- 
inunicating or transmitting such information to any person not 
entitled to receive it or who, even through gross negligence, per- 
mits the same to be removed from its proper place of custody. 
If anything should, by law, be made criminal negligence, it is 
the act or omission described in subdivision (e). 

Is it unreasonable that in a matter of so much importance to 
the national welfare Congress should deny the use of the mails 
of the United States to those unlawfully seeking or furnishing 
such information? 

Mr. President, I forbear taking up the other offenses named in 
this bill, but they are, in the main, we may say, of the same gen- 
eral character. If the use of the mails should be prohibited with 
reference to inducing or promoting one offense, it should be to 
all the rest. , 

Why, Senators, shall we do less for the General Government 
in the enforcement of its laws than we are willing to do for the 
States in helping them to enforce theirs? The mere publication 
of any obscene or indecent print, writing, model, or figure is not 
made an offense against the United States. It is an offense 
only against the laws of the State in which committed. It is to 
aid in the observance and enforcement of the State law that the 
use of the mail for the transmission of offensive publications is 
denied. 

Again, the maintenance of a lottery or gift enterprise is pro- 
hibited by no law of the United States, but I venture that every 
State in the Union now makes, under severe penalty, the lot- 
tery business unlawful. To forbid the carrying of lottery tickets 
by mail is to supplement and fortify the State law, but the con- 
trol and regulation of the mails is an exclusively Federal func- 
tion, and most properly is that function exercised as an aid to 
the State and to good morals of the people of the State as they 
find expression in the State laws. 

It is a State law, which provides for the most part a mere 
civil remedy against the fraud within its jurisdiction by which 
its citizens or others are injured; but the Federal statute pro- 
hibits the use of the mails in the furtherance of fraudulent en- 
terprises carried on within a State. 

What Congress has done in aid of the prohibition laws of the 
various States is analogous to the situation here, and but re- 
cently we enacted a law forbidding the use of the mails to 
carry liquor advertisements into those States which prohibited 
such advertising. 

What reason exists for not protecting the General Govern- 
ment by denying-the use of the mails for the purpose of induc- 
ing or aiding in the violation of Federal law? 

Referring to what was said this morning, Mr. President, 
about the peculiar language of section 1, Chapter XII, prohibiting 
the use of the mails for any communication intended to induce, 
promote, or further any of the crimes named in this act, the ex- 
pression used providing that this matter shall be nonmailable 
is essentially the same as that in the Federal statute relating 
to obscene matter; it means the same thing exactly as does the 
language in the lottery statute; it means the same thing ex- 
actly as does the language of the Federal statute in regard to 
the promotion of frauds through the mails. 

It has been urged here in opposition to this measure that 
the Postmaster General will have the right to intercept 
mail, to break the seal and open the mail, to read the mail, 
and thus interfere with the business and liberties of the in- 
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dividual citizen. Mr. President, under 
under the obscene-literature statute, under the f;: 
ute, the Postmaster General is not directed, is 
manded, and is not even authorized to open the ins 
body in order to prevent a violation of any of those 
statutes. Senators in their opposition to this section ty 
assume that section 1 is meaningless and absolutel, ‘thor 
force unless the Postmaster General has the authority ;., ,. 
mails generally or to direct the opening of mails as they ).. 
through the various post offices of the country. Nwjj an 
be further from the truth. -Again and again have conyici,,, 
been had for using the mails with intent to promote ; \ 
lent enterprise; likewise convictions for using the mils ;, 
permit lottery or gift enterprise schemes, without the ono.i.. 
“of the mails but upon the testimony furnished by sojjo .. 
who saw the letter mailed or by the party to whom the yy 
was sent and to \vyhom it was delivered by the postmaster _ 

The statute has been read here this morning at the 
of the acting chairman of the committee in charge of j)jo bill 
showing the penalties visited upon post-office  aytoritie: 
agents, and clerks in interfering or tampering with the jai) 
and in any case under this statute the opening of the maj): 
any of it by the Postmaster General or by any postinaster i 
the United States under his direction, he not having heey 4), 
thorized to open it, would be at his peril. 

A man of straw is set up in an argument of that kind, \¢ 
I have said, practically the same language is used in regay 
to other Federal statutes, and no substantial charge las yy 
been made to the effect that the power has been abused. » 
rather that the Postmaster General has assumed a power th; 
he did not have under a like statute. 

So, Mr. President, it appeals to me as most reasonable t) 
in the class of offenses described in this act aimed, as they ar 
at the national defense and safety, treasonable in characte 
as many of them are, the use of the mails, that great inst) 
mentality of government, should be prohibited to those who 
through them, would promote and further crimes of this kind 
against the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before 
cludes, will he permit me to make an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Sout! 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Chapter XI, section 1, provides 
issuance of search warrants to discover any papers * 
to be held, secured, or used in violation of or in aid of a viol: 
tion of any penal law of the United States.” What does th 
Senator interpret the phrase “ penal law” to mean? Does || 
include the violation of any of the excise laws, the internal 
revenue laws, the laws relating to the income tax, or thie laws 
relating to the elections of the country? I allude to sectiol 
of the United States Statutes under which certain prosecutions 
have been had, notably in Terre Haute, Ind. Does tlie ter 
“penal law ” include such laws or others? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, not having given particular 
study to the word “penal” as used here, and knowing, toe 
that it is perhaps susceptible of different constructions, I a) 
inclined to think that it not only includes criminal statutes 
properly so called, but that it includes those statutes in whic 
a penalty, as, for example, a forfeiture, is imposed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Or fine or imprisonment? 

Mr. STERLING. I think so. That would be my view. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— ae 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from I[ilinols. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator tr. 
South Dakota [Mr. Srertrne] applies the right inferpremue 
when he says that it would include any act containing © pei 
section. It would include all of the internal-revenue laws ° 


the country and all of the laws relating to customs duties. ' 
would include the laws relating to the income tax, to the retur's 
made or required to be made under the income-tax |:\v, “' 
generally all excise laws. It would include any of the provi- 
sions of the revenue act passed at the last session of () Sixty: 
fourth Congress. It would include any violation of the cv 
tion laws of the United States; it would include all a 
contrary to the section relating to conspiracies against | . 
United States in which any two or more persons who com ” 
to do an act injurious to the United States shall be «i emed : 
have violated the portion of the statute in which yor toe 9 
is found. Under that section certain persons were 1) te we 
Terre Haute, Ind., and convicted. It was an interpreta’ 
applied for the first time in those cases of an illegal act |) ' ae 
tions committed so as to injure the United States. It was © 
tended that corrupt elections or practices at the gener 


al election 
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in November, 1912, were injurious to the United States. Pos- 
sibly the gentleman who drew the original bill, which after- 
wards passed into the law, many district attorneys who inter- 
preted and applied it, and some courts, after its passage, did 
not think that this section related to illegal elections; but it 
was so applied by Judge Anderson in the Terre Haute cases, in 
she trials held at Tnudianapolis, and the judgments imposed were 
ystained by the court of appeals for the seventh district in 
an opinion written by Judge Alschuler, of Chicago, in the court 
of appeals, concurred in by his associate judges. It was held 
that corrupt practices at elections for United States officers 
nad injured the United States, and so had violated that pro- 
vision, So it would include in the penal statutes certain acts 
that refer to the November elections. It might have referred 
to things that eecurred in November, 1916. I refer to these 
matters because this widens considerably the scope of the sup- 
posed violations referred to in this bill. 

The bill heretofore considered by the Senate before striking 
mt all after the enacting words and substituting the House 
pill had even a wider application than the present section. Seec- 
tion 1 of Chapter II, the seetion referring to the same matter 
nefore the Senate in the original Senate bill No. 2, refers to the 
violation of any law of the United States. That has been some- 
what narrowed or limited by the phrase “ violation of any penal 
law of thy United States.” I am seeking to interpret the phrase 
“penal I4w,” so that we may properly know the scope of this 
section before it shall finally pass into the statutes of the United 
States. . 

I have indicated by a very cursory reference to certain gen- 

al statutes, not apparently, but which really are, within the 
scope of this bill, the very wide territory covered by this ex- 
nression. 
" Relating now to the part of the bill referring to the use of the 
mails, it is provided in section 1, Chapter XIT, that “ every letter, 
writing, circular, postal card,” and so forth, describing many 
ther forms of written matter, “or thing, of any kind, in viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this act, or intended or calculated 
to induce, promote, or further any of the acts or things by any 
provision of this act declared unlawful,” shall be nonmailable, 
to summarize it. 

The section I have referred to in Chapter II provides for the 
issue of search warrants “to discover any property or papers, 
held, secured, or used. or intended to be held, secured, or used, in 
violation of or in aid of a violation of any penal law of the 
United States.” I would have no objection, Mr. President, to 
xtending the penalty to any act, any property, or any document 
to be used in aid of or in giving comfort to an enemy in time of 
war; but not only does this section cover the particular inhibi- 
tion named but it covers a vast scope of penal statutes or sec- 
tions that are penal in character in the revenue laws, both as 
relating to the internal revenue and the customs revenue, the 
election laws, conspiracies, and a great many other statutes of 
the United States containing provisions that are penal in char- 
acter and providing for either fine or imprisonment, some of 
them merely misdemeanors and some of them made felonies. 

So this provision covers a great deal more than the punish- 
ment of those adhering to or giving aid and comfort to the 
public enemy in time of war. It goes further than the punish- 
ment of mere treason. I am willing to support all reasonable 
measures designed to punish treason, designed to punish or to 
prohibit the performance of acts that will give any material 
help to the enemy in time of war. What I now inquire is the 
practical application of section 1 of Chapter XIT in connection 
With the sweeping language in section 1 of Chapter XI, “in 
Violation of any penal law of the United States.” 

Section 1 of Chapter XI provides not only that a search war- 
rant may be issued upon complaint and affidavit in the usual 
way but that any premises or persons may be searched to dis- 
cover any property or papers held or intendec to be held not 
only for the maintenance of the public enemies, or giving them 
encouragement, but papers or premises intended to be used in 
Violation of any penal law of the United States. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Hlinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. McCUMBER. Going to the genesis of that word as used 
in this particular section, the Senator will remember that as 
the bill was introduced in the Senate it read in this way: 


In aid or violation of any law of the United States. 
That meant civil laws of the United States and criminal or 


penal laws of the United States, and it was thought, on a dis- 
cussion in the Senate, that it ought to be limited to those laws 
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which were of such gravity as to be denominated criminal laws 
or for which a penalty had been established. Therefore, the use 
of the word “ penal” was simply restrictive of the law as it was 
introduced in the first instance. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; the Senator, I think, is correct 
about that. That is the way I would interpret the language, 
and I think that is what it fairly means, and that the change 
was made for that purpose. I think it ought to be further re- 
stricted so that it would confine the inhibited acts to what is 
ordinarily comprised in the word.“ treason” or in adhering to 
the public enemies in time of war and giving them material 
assistance or information. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois, he undoubtedly having considered the several acts or 
offenses described in this bill, whether there would be objee- 
tion to limiting it, considering the nature of the offenses de- 
scribed in the bill, to those offenses? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should be very glad if it would be 
limited in that way, so that we might in this bill provide pun- 
ishment for treason. I think the public have in mind, and I 
think many of the Senators have in mind, the definition and 
punishment of acts which constitute treason. Now, under the 
guise of that, somebody has drawn this bill and presented it 
here. It was not drawn by Senators entirely. The inspiring 
motive came from elsewhere, and the language of the bill came 
from somewhere else. Under the cover of the indignation and 
the publie spirit there is against acts which constitute treason- 
they have enlarged the provisions of the proposed law until 
it embraces many things that relate only to the ordinary penal 
laws that are in operation in time of peace. 

If it were limited to acts that are treasonable in character. T 
would have no criticism. I think if it were merely treasonable 
acts we could constitutionally ‘as well as properly, in view of 
the circumstances, go further than we could in ordinary times; 
that the seizure of persons, the search of places, and the seizing 
of property and documents might properly in. times of ¢ar go 
much further than in times of peace, and still I think the courts 
would find a way to interpret and apply such laws as being 
within constitutional limitations. However, when we under- 
take to go beyond what is ordinary treason, and to apply to the 
laws that are civil in character, with penal sections in them, 
provisions of this kind, to extend search warrants to such 
cases, and to make the papers that are connected with such 
violations of the ordinary laws in time of peace nonmailnble, 
we are attempting, under the guise of public peril. to legislate 
in matters that are purely private and that are made for 
the purpose of safeguarding persons and property in time of 
peace. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will have 
in mind the fact that the remedy, if it may be called a remedy, 
by search warrant has been largely extended by special statutes. 
For instance, search warrants are allowed in cases of obscene 
publications, in cases of gambling, and for the purpose of seiz- 
ing liquor sold in violation of the law, so there seems to be 
some tendency to extend the use of the search warrant to other 
offenses. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
used. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? é 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. We have those laws independently of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. . No; we have not, independently of 
utes—United States statues, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is impossible to make a 
record when two Senators are talking at once. To whom does 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. To the Senator from Colorado, until he 
concludes his inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to add to what has been said 
by the Senator from South Dakota that such statutes are ample 
for those particular purposes, and no Federal law is needed. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I yield first to the Senator from South 
Dakota, and afterwards I will yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not cite these cases as examples of 
Federal statutes at all, but to show that in our States and State 
legislation the tendency is to extend the use of the search war- 
rant, 

Mr. SHERMAN 
Dakota, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that that whole matter was debated at length when that sec- 
tion was before the Senate before, and it was sustained prac- 
tically, as I understood the arguments, upon the assumption 
that inasmuch as the States provided for search warrants in 
almost every class of crime or proposed crime, the United States 
Statutes should be sufficiently broadened to allow the use of 
search warrants for the discovery of any intended criminal 
offense against the United States as well in peace as in war 
times ; and that was the basis on which it was adopted before. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I heard a large part of the discussion; not 
all of it. I wish to say in that connection—not with any de- 
sire of geing over the arguments again, because it serves no 
useful purpose here—that I make to that the same objection 
I made to the other proposed measure in this bill. In all of 
the conditions or the threatened acts that are sought to be 
reached by this additional legislation, if they relate to treason 
or to acts that encourage the public enemy, I am not disposed 
to criticize a fair extension of the right of search warrants so 
as to apprehend any threatened commission of the crime of trea- 
son. I think, as the Senator from South Dakota has said, 
that if we can search for counterfeit money, counterfeting ap- 
paratus, nonmailable matter, such as lottery tickets, obscene 
literature, and the like, if this bill were confined to acts that 
constitute treason if executed, or that contemplate by some 
person or number of persons the perpetration of acts which, 
if executed, would constitute treason, search warrants might 
properly issue in such cases in anticipation of the commission 
of the crime, in order to prevent it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just one suggestion, if the 
Senator will permit me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Many of these offenses will not be, per- 
haps, committed by any who can commit treason, because the 
persons do not owe allegiance to the United States to begin 
with, and it is only a person who owes allegiance in the first 
place that can be guilty of treason. I think present conditions 
or very recent conditions in our country, anyhow, in regard to 
the work of certain spies and emmissaries would go té show 
that, and that with reference to persons of that class search 
warrants should issue, although because of alienage they could 
not be convicted of treason. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Aliens not citizens of the United States, 
or those who have not declared their intention to become cit- 
izens—by the way, the Army bill includes as subject to military 
service those who have declared their intention to become cit- 
izens, although not taking out their final papers, so that nar- 
rows the class of aliens somewhat—but aliens are subject to the 
municipal law of the sovereignty in which they live. If any 
existing law or any law enacted in this Congress or hereafter 
should be broken by an alien, he is liable. If there is any 
statute either of the State or of the United States Government 
now broken by an alien, he is liable to punishment. He is not 
exempt by reason of the mere fact that he owes his allegiance 
to some other sovereignty. The only thing is that he would 
not himself be guilty of treason, because he owes us no 
allegiance, as stated by the Senator; but he can be fully 
punished, to the extent of death or any term of imprisonment 
in the penitentiary or any fines or forfeitures that may be 
sought to be inflicted upon him, if he violates the law of the 
country in which he is found. If, however, a citizen of this 
country commits the same act, it may or may not be treason, 
according to the nature of. the final wording of this bill, or 
under existing laws. 

I doubt very much whether there is any law in this country 
at the present time that would punish anybody for treason 
outside of State laws. I think that was pretty fully ascertained 
at the close of the Civil War. There was a good deal of talk 
about prosecuting Jefferson Davis when he was. confined at 
Fortress Monroe. Horace Greeley, who was then the editor 





I now yield to the Senator from North 


and principal owner of the New York Tribune, signed Jefferson 
Davis's bail bond, and he was set at liberty. The question was 
about the prosecution of many of those who had borne arms 
against the United States, or held office in the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, nnd had been arrayed, by their civil acts, against the 
maintenance of the Union. 


There was, it is sufficient to say, 
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no prosecution for treason growing out of the Civil Way, 
was no statute in existence, many good lawyers said 
time, that would punish anybody for treason, althouc), ; 
up a separate government known. as the Confeders;, ¢;...” 
of America and levying war against the United States ..... 
be as much treason, if statutes had existed at that tino o» .., 
law known to our Constitution had been violated, as if » «;,.. 
now gave help to the public enemy. ee 

So I anticipate that it takes some kind of affirmative |, 
to create the crime of treason in this country, even ss so.;,... 
a citizen of the United States. What I do not approve, « ¢,, 
as I have a voice in the matter, is that these violations sy. nas 
confined to treason. The matter that is to be exclude) ¢y 
the mails refers back to the violation of the various «. 
and inhibitions of the printed bill. If it should refe, 
in the bill to the violations for treason, I might reconcile yyyeols 
with the support of such a measure. It does not, howeye; I 
is sought to put that on a level with nonmailable matteo: oy. 
as lottery tickets, and other matters that I need not enti eras. 
That is true; but the senior Senator from Colors iMp 
THoMAS] has very properly called attention to the fact thst 9) 
those matters are now sufficiently provided for by law. . 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 1)! 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it is altogether regrettable, if the Su). 


from 
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ator will pardon me for so saying, that we should go back api 
thrash over these matters that we supposed had been dispose 
of. The suggestion that the Senator makes was all talked oye 


at that time. It was discussed here, and the sentiment of ¢) 
Senate was taken upon it. The trouble about it is that it js 
not taken care of by local laws. -At the time the search-\ 
chapter was before the Senate attention was called to the fac 
that crimes are often committed in this country in places under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, and you can nox 
prosecute those crimes under the local statutes, and you can not 
have a search warrant under any local or State statute. 

Take an Indian reservation, for instance. Property is stuley 
on an Indian reservation and is held on an Tndian reservation 


arrant 


You can not get out any search warrant under the local laws to 
seize that property. That matter was all talked of and discussed 
here and debated until the Senate finally reached a conclusio: 


upon the matter. 
So, Mr. President, with reference to the suggestion of the Sena- 


tor from Illinois now about confining this matter of search war- 
rants to cases of treason. It was shown at that time that the 
laws of the various States now permit a search warrant to seize 


property that is intended to be used in the violation of lav, of a 
penal law particularly; and we simply want to give to the 
Federal authorities exactly the same right to issue search wai 
rants that is given by general statutes to States. I fear the 
Senator from Illinois was not here when that subject was de- 
bated. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I wiil say to the Senator that I read it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. I was not in condition at that time t» 
hear everything. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, at that time the 
attention of the Senate was.called to—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust I do not lose the floor. This is not 
in the nature of an interrogatory, but I apprehend the rule will 
not be very strictly applied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule will not li 
until some Senator asks that it be enforced. 

Mr. WALSH. The attention of the Senate at that time was 
called to the penal code of the State of California, which is the 
basis of the code of practically every Western State, which pr 
vides that— 

A search warrant may be issued to seize property when it | 
possession of any person with the intent to use it as a meals | 
mitting a public offense. 

Now, if the State of California and every other Wester!) 
authorizes the issuance of a search warrant to seize property 
that is to be used in the commission of a public ofiense, 
should not the Federal law authorize the issuance of 1 sein! 
warrant to seize property to be utilized in the comission © a 
public offense against the United States? a 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I was not aware, in )\y \"! 
ignorance, that any discussion had foreclosed and settled = 
yond a peradventure, before a final roll call on a bill, an matt I 
of discussion here. I was laboring under the somewlt [hV" 


lous impression. that in an open forum and in the United sre 
Senate no Senator settled for me the discussion of tle |)! om 
of any penal statute, and I think so yet; and I deny (ie Mo" 
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cussion my right, when I get the floor, to say what I think 
about certain provisions, I will get to this matter about your 
State laws in a moment. : 

“Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I rose to speak to the Senator, because I 
know that he does not always hear what transpires in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is correct; but I can still read the 
English language and understand rudimentary expressions. 

Mr. WALSH. [I simply feared that the Senator was not 
aware that the subject had been debated and discussed and a 
vote been taken upon that question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was in executive session, a part of it. 
All that was published in the Coneresstonat Recorp, I heard, 
and some of my friends, who are Members of the Senate, gave 
me fairly accurate reports of what I did not hear. I think I 
am fairly well informed about the proceedings in executive 
cession, although I was not here during all of them; and some- 
times I could not, because of what I hope is a temporary in- 
firmity, it is true, hear the arguments that were offered. But 
however that may be, I have not understood that these matters 
have been finally disposed of. I know of no conference by 
Republican Senators seeking to foreclose all further action upon 
this measure, and if there had been such a conference it would 
not bind me. I would still do as I pleased. I do not apprehend, 
if that is so, that any conference of Democratic Senators could 
bind me. In fact, whatever might have been done in executive 
session—and I did not understand that that could be talked 
about—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from IIlli- 
nois further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to correct the Senatcr. The discus- 
sion did not take place in executive session at all. The search- 
warrant chapter was discussed and debated and voted upon in 
open session. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All of that I have read long before this, 
and it is “love’s labor lost.” I supposed something had taken 
place here in executive session of great pith and moment, that 
was of such paramount importance that it could not be dis- 
cussed by vulgar tongues and heard by vulgar ears. Therefore, 
I was willing, for my part, to be instructed. I have not heard 
anything yet that has added to the light that might be shed 
upon this particular question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN, I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator is aware also that 
we are now discussing another bill, which was. introduced yes- 
terday as a substitute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 
ea THOMAS. And, consequently, nobody could be fore- 
closed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have understood that all after the enact- 
ing words were stricken out and the House bill was inserted. 
That was done in order to expedite legislation, or was supposed 
to be done for that purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senate bill was inserted. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

The conditions under which search warrants may be issued 
under the statutes of various States lend no significance to 
the proposed legislation in this bill. The search warrants of 
different States are for certain enumerated crimes that are 
defined in the criminal codes of the several States. Under 
existing State statutes, even if they are to be construed in 
hartuony with acts of Congress, and the act of Congress might 
be supplementary, if we could adopt the laws of the States, as 
We sometimes do codes of procedure or matters of written 
pleadings, it might be that that would supplement the matter 
somewhat, Penal laws can not be so enacted usually. But 
that is not intended by this bill. It is said that there is 
hothing known to existing United States statutes under which 
treason can be punished, and that it is sought to provide that 
by extending the right of issuing search warrants and of de- 
caring certain crimes to be violations of the laws of the 
United States, 

Suppose that to be the condition. We must first declare, in a 
Statute to be made here and in the House, what the crime of 
treason is. Ido not care how much it has been discussed here; 
this is the first time I have had the floor on this question, and 
I do not intend to take it again, unless it is necessary in ex- 
planation of what I say here this afternoon. There is no 
‘rime of treason now. Assume that. It is sought by the bill 
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to create such a crime and to issue search warrants so that 
such crime may be prohibited and properly punished. If that 
be the intention, then write this bill so as te define treason and 
provide for its punishment. So write the bill that search wuar- 
rants shall then be limited to taking documents and searching 
the places and persons so as to prevent or punish the com- 
mission of treason. Then you have limited the bill consider- 
ably. 

I undertake to say that I can nof use the United States 
mails under the section on nonmailable matier if it should be- 
come a law. Under section 1 of Chapter XI, extending search 
warrants to all of the penal laws of the United States, LT will 
write a letter that will be nonmailable and will express my 
solemn convictions upon such a section if it be enacted into a 
statute. There are the excise laws. When a cigar box is used, 
the excise laws require the retail dealer to cancel the revenue 
stamp on the lid of the box or on the box itself when he breaks 
the package. Not to do so is punishable by a fine.” There is a 
similar provision with regard to the use of a stamp on a beer 
barrel, and punishment is prescribed for allowing it fo be tuken 
off or not to be canceled at the time it is used, and in Jike 
manner with all malt or alcoholic liquors. Suppose I have in 
my safe the evidence on which I could be convicted, if I be 
a saloon keeper, of not canceling one of the stamps on the cigar 
box or some original container of intoxicating liquor. I have 
violated, it is true, the excise laws of the United States.  Sup- 
pose I have not made a correct return of my income tax. 
Suppose I violated the election law last November, the section 
referred to in the Terre Haute (Ind.) prosecutions. and that 
the ballots or the correspondence or telegrams or memoranda: 
are in my safe in my office at home or in the city of Washing- 
ton in the Senate Office Building. It is a violation of a penal 
law of the United States. It is in no way connected with the 
war question. As the senior Senator from Colorado | Mr. 
THOMAS] suggested, they are laws that were enforced before 
war was declared, relating to the ordinary civil affairs of the 
country, having penal provisions for fine, imprisonment, jail, 
or penitentiary, running all the way from misdemennors to 
felonies. 

Now, with these in mind, suppose some irresponsible man in 
the United States attorney’s office in the fifth internal-revenue 
district of Illinois, in which I live, swears out on me a senreh 
warrant. It is put in the hands of a deputy marshal or a mar- 
shal. He goes to my place of business, and whether I am present 
or absent makes no difference. He breaks down my office door, 
he blows open my safe, he abstracts my papers. He takes from 
my safe all stocks, bonds, securities, and investments of every 
kind, and immpvands them in a court room in the custody of a 
clerk of the United States district court. He keeps them there 
at pleasure until the United States attorney has me indicted, 
gets ready for trial, and tries me, and uses my papers so taken 
against me. 

Not one step under the provisions of this section has been 
taken under any war measure or under any changed condition 
brought about because of the declaration of war. It is a condi- 
tion that existed whether war was declared or not. It is a part 
of the ordinary civil and penal procedure of the country in time 
of peace. 

Under those conditions what are the rights of a citizen of the 
United States? I say here with a due sense of the responsibility 
that if I am in my law office under the provisions of section 1 
of Chapter XII, and advice is sought, I know how to give it. 
If a client’s private papers are to be abstracted, if his safe is 
to be broken open, if his desk is to be rifled, if his person is to 
be seized when he is charged with crime other than treason, if 
his pockets shall be searched, the contents of his pocket removed 
and impounded to be used as evidence against him; if a client 
under those conditions, Mr. President, asks me for advice, I will 
give it. I will tell him to load his firearms and shoot any United 
States marshal who crosses his threshold for such purposes 
if he desires to proceed to that extremity. That is the kind of 
advice I will give him in my office, and it is the kind of advice 
I will write him in a letter and put in the United States mail if 
he asks me for advice by mail. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator is familiar with the 
provisions of section 3, under which a warrant under certain 
conditions may be served in the nighttime, and under such a 
warrant a man’s house may be invaded and his wife’s wardrobe 
and other articles of clothing, her bureau, and all those articles 
of furniture which are common in a domestic dwelling can be 
subject to search in the nighttime, independently of the illus- 
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tration which the Senator has given as to what may occur to a 
man at his office. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. Mr. President, there is no limi- 
tation in the bill as to the time the search or seizure is to be 
made, either of the place or property or the person. Under the 
arbitrary provisions of this bill any man’s wife may be taken 
under a warrant sworn out by an irresponsible person in the 
United States attorney’s office and searched at night, his home 
may be broken down, if this bill be good law, and every paper 
in his house may be removed and impounded and offered in 
evidence against him on an offense that may be punishable by 
death under the provisions of other chapters of the bill. 

That is the kind of a bill that is written here and carried far 
beyond the war measure. It is not merely a question of punish- 
ing a person in defending against the public enemy, but under 
the guise of this very necessary thing, and akout which I appre- 
hend there will be no substantial difference of opinion here, 
there is the most irresponsible exercise of power sought to be 
used that has ever been seen proposed in the Sehate Chamber 
since it was organized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel loath to interrupt the Senator again to 
say to the Senator that the necessity for a statute in relation 
to search wgrrants did not address itself to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in connection with the war at all. 

The necessity for a statute of that character was impressed 
upon us by reason of a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] more than two years ago. From that 
time down to this we have been endeavoring to frame a search- 
warrant statute. The statute before us although it was in- 
corporated in the general bill originated before the war began, 
and was not intended at all to apply only to war conditions. 
It arose before the war was entered on. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The mere fact—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me a 
little further? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator in studying the first see- 
tion of the bill will searcely want us to take seriously the 
views that his papers can be rifled. The only paper that can 
be taken like the property that can be taken is a paper or prop- 
erty. hot that contains evidence that the crime is going to be 
committed, but that it is actually used or to be used in the 
commission of the crime. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to any evidence of that 
kind. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the statute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Dill is not so written. 
difficulty. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is arguing upon the basis that 
it is not, but a study of it will prove that it was. The Sen- 
ater from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], I think, perhaps has some 
views upon that subject which he expressed the other day. It 
was carefully studied by him and I think he is satisfied that 
that is the case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill as it is now inserted after the 
enacting words contains no such limitations, and especially the 
part that relates to the nonmailable matter; which relates back 
to all the penal provisions of tue bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I am speaking now about the 
search-warrant statute, not the nonmailable statute. The pro- 
posed search-warrant statute reads—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have that before me. 

Mr. WALSH (reading)— 

A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the provisions 
of this act for the purpose of searching any premises or rson to 
discover any property or papers held, secured, or used, or intended to 
be held, secured, or used, in vielation of or in aid of a violation of any 
law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United States, or of the 
rights or obligations of the United States under the law of nations. 

The very paper, just like the very piece of property, must be 
intended to be used in the commission of a crime. It is not the 
evidence that the crime was committed at all that the statute 
refers to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator has read correctly the section 
to which the nonmailable seetion refers, because it refers back 
to all the other sections, to any provision of the bill. So it 
necessarily includes Chapter XI, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Chapter XI does not define any offense at all, 
except in paragraph—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. In section 1, Chapter X¥I. 

Mr. WALSH. Section 1 does not define any offense at all. 
Seetion 7 of that chapter defines an offense; that is all. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Section 1 uses the following langua: 


Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, ene 
photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publication. »..: 
or thing, of any kind in violation of any of the provisions of |); 
or intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further any of t}). .., 
or things by any provision of this act declared unlawful, is her:ijy ». 
clared to be nonmailable matter, and shall not be conveyed in the jy.)). 
or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier. Pe rane 


This section is not a penal section, except it excludes fp.) 
the United States mails any of the matter that is in vi«),: 
of the provisions of the bill, and that goes back over Chay) ; 
and all the preceding chapters in which there is any jy.)\\) 
ited thing, any prohibited act, or any prohibited document _ 

The search-warrant. provision applies in express tery). {) 
“papers used * * * in violation of any law of the United 
States.” This relates specifically to past acts. The offpyeoc 
are completed and documentary. evidence in the possession), 
the accused is sought to be taken by such a warrant. It jx 4; 
merely papers that relate to contemplated crimes not yet | 
mitted, 

To recur now to the language of section 1 of Chapter XJ 
not only refers to the newly created offenses under the 
sions of this bill, but it refers to any penal statute of the | 
States, 

Now, keeping that in mind, I am going back to where { jes; 
off the application under many penal statutes or penil section. 
in civil law which are in force by way of prosecution, by infor, 
tion or indictment on the criminal side of the district coyyis. 
There are a multiplicity of things that are referred to gyi 
prohibited now, without any regard to the provisions of this jill. 
The search warrants contemplated by this section are carried 
over to existing law, and the provisions of the search warrsy ts 
that are now iHlegal are sought by this bill to be made illeesj 
upon acts committed in violation of laws that exist at this tins 
and whieh have existed for many years, not ina state of war jy 
in a state of peace. This application is sought to be mace, sini 
not only the penal laws but for a violation of a treaty of tiv 
United States. 

I have no criticism to make of that. I would not. Som 
violations inevitably would be made that would disturl our 
international relations er would interfere with our ability to 
successfully conduct our war, or in violation of the rigiis or 
obligations of the United States under the law of natious. 

I would like to stop here a moment and ask if anv Senator 
in the United States Senate knows what the law of nations is 
to-day. There is not a diplomatie authority in Parliament, not 
one in the French Chamber of Deputies; there is not an inte: 
national-authority in this country that knows what the inte 
national law of the world is to-day. Who ean tell what it is on 
submarines? Who can tell what it is on the use of aircraft o1 
poison gas or poisoning water or food or glass bullets or the 
law against killing noncombatants? Who knows? You refer 
to The Hague convention and to various declarations made ai 
different capitals of Europe in the last 15 or 20 years. ‘The 
law of nations depends upon the nation that is furnishing the 
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interpretation. What we insist is the international law: 
England, our ally, insists it is not. What is the law of mations 
on the shipment of peaceable merchandise to a neutral county? 


We say it is one thing, and England says it is another. 

A short time ago a malster in Chieago was under contract to 
deliver a large quantity of malt in Argentina, which was to be 
used in the brewing of beer. That isa neutral country. 11 is all 
in the Western Hemisphere. It touches no part of the troubled 
waters of the danger zone created by any order in council or 
by any imperial decree of the Prussian Government. After we 
leave our marginal waters every league that a vessel makes i" 
pursuing her appointed voyage is on the open sea of the world 
until she reaches the marginal waters of the Republic of 
Argentina. 

What was done? Great Britain interdicted the shippin< 
the cargo—prohibited it. No letters of assurance could be ob- 
tained from the British Legation in this capital. The mister 
was unable to deliver his merchandise because of this em arco 
laid by a foreign power, now our ally. I am not particularly 
attempting to promote the brewing of beer. I vote dry myscl 
all the time, both here and at home, but it is merchandise. If 
was forbidden to be delivered. The embargo stopped ‘ts de- 
livery. The contract was turned over to another, who \** 
agreeable to England, who filled the contract at considerable 
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loss to the Chicago malster. The foreigner pocketed the pro's. 
Great Britain is extending her trade in Argentina at our ¢™ 
pense and, as I think, in violation of international law ; but = 
admiralty court and her authorities interpret it to be strictly 
within her right as a belligerent nation. 
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If we were tried in the courts of England under this section, 
we would be guilty. If we were tried in the courts of the United 
<tates, nobody can tell at this time whether we would be guilty 
or innocent. We would go to the State Department. We would 
obtain an interpretation. It would be read as authority; it 
would be filed in the brief submitted to the court; and we 
would try to ascertain what the international law of the world 
was, We would find when we summed it up that the strong 
nations of the world make the international law of the world 
to suit their sovereign powers. If we were strong enough. we 
ean innke any law and ingraft it as a section in the international 
law of the world. 

Here is a violation in section 1 of chapter 11 that is so indefi- 
nite, so vague, So perambulating, so open to construction that 
Iam not willing to enact in penal form any such section. All 
penal laws are sufficiently difficult of application in specific 
eyses that arise, and this would be made doubly so. 

I now wish to return to what I was adverting a while ago. I 
was temporarily turned aside from it. It is on the nonmailable 
portion of what might be my correspondence, Does anyone 
think, under this section, that by a search warrant not con- 
nected with treason or any misprision of treason or anything 
connected with the public enemy in the war in which we are 
engaged a search warrant can be taken out on my premises and 
my person and property searched, and both my property and my 
papers and myself seized for anything not connected with treason 
or giving aid and comfort to the public enemy? I think not. 
This bill is in here anew. Whatever discussion has been made 
of that is connected with the nonmailable provision of the sec. 
tion in question, in the last chapter, and that opens up, by its 
wide terms, every penal provision or every prohibition there is 
in any of the substitute bills after the enacting words. 

If that be a proper restriction in penal law of the United 
States, ny office can be searched in my absence and all my 
papers can be taken. For my part, if a client asks me whether 
that is a valid regulation, if it goes into the United States 
statutes, I propose to tell him if the offense charged is not con- 
nected with treason or in aid of the public enemy it is an in- 
valid section of the law. I propose to advise him by letter or 
orally if in my office that such a provision is invalid, that he 
has a right to resist a United States marshal by force to pro- 
tect the privacy of his home, the sanctity of his person, or his 
wife, and the protection of his private papers against unwar- 
rantable seizure under the law of the land, superior to the 
puny fiats of Congress made by the people when they adopted 
the organie charter under which we live and superior to any 
attempted artifice or extension of laws in violation of the per- 
sonal rights secured by the Constitution under which we live. 
He can carry that defense of his personal property to the ex- 
tent he sees fit; that is a matter for the person advised; but 
iny own opinion is if he carries it to the stage of inflicting 
death upon the marshal or deputy marshal seeking to break into 
his house and take away his papers to be used against him, or 
to search his person, he is acting strictly within his rights and 
it is not murder, and he ought to be acquitted under the laws of 
my country. ‘That is sought to be made, however, a _ bill 
worthy to be passed by this Congress. 

Many years ago, when John Wilkes was seized under a John 
Doe warrant, this was settled as a part of the constitution of 
the mother country. His desk was rifled, his private papers 
were taken, he was accused of criminal libel in publishing what 
was known as No. 45 of the North Briton, a paper that criti- 
cized many acts of the Government. In the .criminal proceed- 
ings instituted against him under writs issued under the seal 
of the secretary, carrying authority equivalent to our Secre- 
tary of State at that time, the papers were taken out of his 
desk and they were sought to be used against him. They were 
excluded from admission as testimony by the court. He sued 
the high constable, representing the Crown, for damages. He 
recovered damages. ‘They were illegally seized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has ex- 
hausted his hour, The amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick] to strike out section 1 is before the Senate. 

Mr. VALSH.. Mr. President, I wish to speak briefly upon 
the smendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harvwicx]. I should like to say, without intending to be criti- 
cal at all, that there are many provisions of the bill which every- 
one considers, I think, as exceedingly meritorious—provisions 
that are urgent in their character. We ought, if possible. to 
expedite the final disposition of the bill, and every Senator 
ought to be moved, as it seems to me, to assist in perfecting 
the bill rather than econeerning himself with pointing out defects 


in it without any constr i i 
his criticism, y constructive suggestions in connection with 
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The particular provision under consideration in relation to 
postal regulations has met with much virulent concéemnation. 
It has been charged that these provisions are violative of the 
fundamental principles of liberty ; that they run counter to our 
notions of freedom, and that they are entirely unheard of in 
any of the legislation of this country. 

I have before me a copy of the Postal Laws and Regulations, 
and referring to page 479 thereof I find that nonmailable matter 
embraces obscene matter made nonmailable by express provision 
of statute, libelous and indecent matter—bear in mind libelous 
matter is nonmailable—lottery matter, fraudulent matter, and 
publications which violate copyrights granted by the United 
States. All these already are made nonmailable, and, Mr. 
President, being made nonmailable it is of course within the 
power of the officers of the postal department to refuse trans- 
mission of matter of that character through the mails. 

Now, what is proposed by section 1 of the chapter under 
consideration? I am very glad the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
30RAH] has come into the Chamber, because I want to say a 
word with respect to some criticism he makes of this chapter. 
I was inviting the attention of the Senate, I will repeat for the 
information of the Senator, to the fact that under existing law 
as disclosed by the work I hold in my hand, the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, the following is nonmailable matter: Obscene mat- 
ter, libelous and indecent matter—libelous matter, bear in 
mind—lottery matter, fraudulent matter, and _ publications 
which violate copyrights granted by the United States. Being 
thus nonmailable the officers of the Postal Department are 
authorized to exclude this matter from the mails, and by an 
express permission of the statute to which the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] invited our attention, and to 
which I shall advert presently, the officers of the Post Office 
are directed not to transmit any such matter nor to deliver 
to anybody to whom it may be addressed. Accordingly we 
intrust to the Postmaster General and his subordinates the 
right to say whether a certain letter transmitted through the 
mails is a libel upon me. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. He is authorized likewise to determine whether 
matter which is transmitted through the mails is in violation 
of a copyright which I have. He is authorized under the exist- 
ing law to determine whether certain matter transmitted 
through the mails is calculated to defraud; and we all know 
that it is sometimes the most difficult thing for a court to 
determine whether particular matter is condemned by that 
statute or not. 

I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Postmaster General determine 
the contents of a letter prior to the time that it reaches the 
addressee ? 

Mr. WALSH. I am going to speak of that in just one mo- 
ment, if the Senator will pardon me, and if I do not I shall be 
glad to have him again direct my attention to it. 

Section 1 of the chapter under consideration provides, and 
provides only, that any matter which is put into the mail, the 
putting of which into the mail constitutes an offense under this 
act, shall be nonmailable. In other words, that the mail shall 
not be used for the purpose of committing the crimes denounced 
by this proposed act, which we are endeavoring to pass, nor 
shall any matter be mailable which is intended or calculated to 
induce or excite the commission of those crimes. I dare say 
that even the Senator from Idaho will not insist that matter 
of that kind ought to be allowed to go through the mails. 

Now, I will answer the question of the Senator from Idaho. 
The Senator from Idaho finds no means of determining whether 
or not the matter is of the character denounced by the statute 
except by opening the envelope before it reaches the person to 
whom it is addressed. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Senator from Idaho does not take 
that positioin; but the Senator from Idaho says that he dis- 
covers in this particular statute no means provided except that 
of the opening of the mails. There is a method by which it 
can be done, of course, but it is not provided for in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it will be agreed upon all 
hands that the proof in such cases is not easy at all. What I 
want to say in this connection is, that there is nothing in 
this proposed. statute which in any way militates against the 
general statute, which makes it a crime upon the part of any- 
one, except an employee of the dead-letter office, to open any 
envelope for the purpose of determining what is in the mail; 
but, Mr. President, I am going to propose an amendment which 
will leave the proposed statute not subject to the general law, 
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but wi!l expressly provide as we provided in the case of these 
other statutes. 

Now, let me answer the Senator from Idaho, It does nat 
by any means follow that, when we declare that matter which 
is libelous or indecent shall not be mailable, we authorize the 
opening of letters for the purpose of determining whether or not 
they contain that kind of matter. You could very easily con- 
ceive that there is a corporation or an association of persons 
or an individual engaged in sending out letters generally that 
are nonmailable under the provisions of section 1 of this pro- 
posed act; and that the Government has ingratiated into the 
business of that company some member of its investigating 
foree. He knows just exactly what is in such letters. Those 
letters go into the post office, and he, knowing that they con- 
stitute the commission of a crime, the people who send those 
letters and put them in the mail are immediately arrested and 
subjected to trial and prosecution, Would the Senator from 
Idaho, however, then say that those letters ought to be per- 
mitted to go broadcast throughout the country? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has 
taken no such position as that at all. The Senator from Idaho 
made the simple inquiry, how, under this proposed statute, the 
Postmaster General could acquire the information as to the 
contents of the letters except by opening them? I conceded in 
my argument that there might be eases in which certain in- 
stitutions had established a character with reference to the 
kind of mail which they were sending out, such as the Senator 
from Montana is new referring to, by which the Postmaster 
General could be sufficiently certain to stop them. I do not 
contend that that might not be true with reference. to numerous 
institutions; but so far as this preposed statute upon its face 
is concerned, so far as any provision therein contained is con- 
cerned, what provision is there which authorizes the examin- 
ation of the contents of such letters except that of opening 
them? 

Mr. WALSH. There is not the autherization of opening 
the envelope or examining it. The preof must be secured in 
sowe other way than by opening the letter. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the Senator from Montana and I are not 
disagreeing. 

Mr. WALSH. Just a moment. Why should we put into this 
proposed statute the particular way in which the evidence shall 
be secured? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I rose not for 
the purpose of entering inte a controversy with the Senator, 
but for the purpose of propesing an amendment, which I think 
will make him quite willing to accept the provisions of this bill, 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will pardon me, just one sug- 
gestion; then I shall not interrupt him again, although it is 
always an advantage te interrupt the Senator, because it makes 
the discussion more pointed as to the matter in which we are 
engaged in discussing. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not object at all. 

Mr. BORAH. But when this bill was introduced in the Senate, 
as it came here it had in it this section: 

Sec. 3 The Postmaster General may, upon evidenee satisfactory to 
him that any person, concern, association, or comeney is engaged in 
using the mails for the circulation or dissemination of any matter by 
this act declared to be nonmailable, forbid the use of the mails by any 
such person, concern, association, or company. 

Now, I say that that section was in direet violation of the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution, because there is only one 
way in which the Postmaster General can secure sueh informa- 
tion, except where general reputation has been established, and 
that is by a search warrant, the same as if he should undertake 
to find a letter upon my person and to examine the contents of it. 

Mr. WALSH. But section 3 has gone out of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Exaetly. 

Mr. WALSH. I am diseussing section 1, and I am insisting 
that under section 1 no authority is given to epen any mail; and 
it is a crime under the general statute to open the mail even for 
the purpose of discovering whether or not it contains nonmailable 
matter. —_ 

But, Mr. President, in these statutes, which declare a par- 
ticular kind of m:tter as nenmailable, the precaution has: been 
taken of inserting a clause which expressly forbids that, and I 
think it would be quite wise to insert a similar provision in 
the section now under consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from: Montana 


yield te the Senator from Iowa? , 
Mr. WALSH. I do. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to suggest to the Senator. from Mon- 
tana that the search-warrant chapter and the postal chapter, 
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taken together, do furnish a way in which a letter can pe «. ze(] 
Undoubtedly a search warrant could be issued and the j, Hor 


seized in the hands of a postmaster or in the hands of 4 |, 


tLer 


when so seized? Would there not be a right to open it y, he 
those circumstances, and is it not contemplated that it yi!\ },. 
opened under these circumstances? _— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am not prepared to say whet}. 
or not a search warrant would authorize such seizure. | jj... 
say it would; I see no reason at all why it should not. 

Mr. President, one of these statutes prohibits the trays). 
sion through the mails of instruments that are used in the oon. 
mission of crimes. We have now a statute whieh prevents 1). 
transmission through the mails ef opium, for instance. |; ; 
denounced as a crime to transmit opium through the yj) 
Now, suppose one of the opium inspectors has informaiion ¢) 
a certain individual has mailed a package contuining 0; 
to be sent to some one; he goes before a judge or a United Spay, 
commissioner, and he swears out a search warrant, in which je 
avers that that particular letter, mailed by that particul:; per- 
son, is now in the mails and contains opium, and he asks for 4 
search warrant to search and seize that letter. Why should jo 
not have it? 


7 
aire 





Mr. CUMMINS. I did not argue the matter. We Jiaye yo 
search-warrant process now that would authorize anyone to 
seize the mails in the hands of the. postmaster or the carrier. 
It is now proposed to enlarge the seareh-warrant process so 


that any mail matter of which it is alleged that it violates any 
statute of the United States, or is in aid of the violation of any 
statute of the United States, may be seized and opened. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think that we get a little cop- 
fused by tangling up these two chapters of the bill. I am ad- 
dressing myself to section 1 of Chapter XII. I am ealling atien- 
tion to the fact that it does not authorize the opening of mail 
at all for the purpose of determining whether or not the letters 
contain nonmailable matter. The proof that the matter is non- 
mailable must be secured in some other way. But lest any- 
body should attempt to assume authority to open the mail, I 
propose an amendment, and I intend to eall attention to the 
general nonmailable-matter statutes. Take the statute in ret- 
erence to obscene matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. KING. It. might explain the question suggested if I 
should read merely a line or two from the case of Ex jute 
Jackson: 

The constitutional guaranty of the right of the people to be 1 
in their papers against unreasonable searches and seizures extends to 
their papers, thus closed against inspection, wherever they may lhe 
Whilst in the mail they ean only be opened and examined under 
warrant, issued upon similar oath or affirmation, particularly describ- 
ing the thing to be seized, as is required when papers are subjected to 
search in one’s own household. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am interested in the statement 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsu} that no right exists 
to open the mails. In the case of a fraud order, which 
quently issued, does the Senator from Montana understand that 
the post-office inspectors do not open such mail? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, Mr. President, I do not understand any- 
thing of the kind. In fact, we all know—it was disclosed in 
the debate here—that some years ago the private letters of a 
Senator of the United States were opened by the inspectors, and 
that a high officer of the Government boastfully referred to tie 
fact that that had been done. 

Mr. REED. Yes; Mr. Roosevelt. But I do not think tlie 
Senator from Montana caught the import of my question or else 
I do net quite eatch the import of his answer. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I answer the Senator, yes. My inforia- 
tion is that such letters have frequently been opened. 

Mr. REED. I think it is the custom. I think whenever \’. 
Pest Office Inspeetor. conchudes that he wants to ope) aly- 
body’s mail, he just opens it; and if he has made a mistake and 
got hold of something that has no evidence of any character |! 
it whieh he wants, he seals the letter up. I think he frequently 
seals it up, sends it en te its destination, watches, then, () s°° 
what transpires, gets: the reply letter, and opens it. [ Uns 
such inspectors flagrantly violate the law with reference |) all 
of these matters at all times, I am inclined to the view tial | 
would be a good deal better to provide a legal means fur «jc 
ing. such mail than to permit the present illegal practices. 

While I am on my feet, however—not that I am speaks |) 
a controversial spirit at all—the Senator gave an illustratic! @ 

ago of something in this line: Suppose that 0)! 
is being sent through the mail, and suppose that an inspe le! 
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has reason to believe that opium is being so sent through the 
mail, and it becomes necessary to open the mail, and he accord- 
ingly makes application before a proper officer under this bill 
and has the mail opened, thus disclosing the existence of the 
opium. The Senator inquires what is there wrong about that. 
We must all answer in that supposed case, where the opium 
js in the mail and where the crime is actually being committed, 
there is nothing wrong in detecting the crime. The difficulty 
that I see is this—and I can express it by changing the illustra- 
tion: Suppose that a post-office inspector, desiring to see my 
nail, proceeds to open my mail under the pretext that he thinks 
I am sending through the mail some criminal message. The 
power to exumine it is so likely to be abused that I think we 
ought in granting it to be very careful. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator of course is taiking 
about the search-warrant statute. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if I may interject myself into 
the discussion at this point, I confess myself ignorant of any 
law which authorizes the post-cffice inspectors to open the mail 
passing in the course of correspondence between citizens of the 
United States. Is there any statutory authority for that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it is just the other way. 

Mr. WALSH. The statute expressly forbids it. 

Mr. STONE. My colleague stated—and that is what startled 
me a little bit—that he had no doubt that inspectors of the 
Post Office Department exercised the prerogative of opening 
the mail of a citizen sent one way, and, if they found nothing 
criminal in it, would seal it wp, let it go, and watch the de- 
velopments, and possibly open the reply to it, and so on. Now, 
how does an inspector get possession of such letters for such 
purposes Without the cooperation of postmasters or mail car- 
riers?) An inspector has no possession of mail in transit from 
the time it is dropped in the post office until it is delivered; 
and so, if he takes letters and opens them, it must be done with 
the consent and aid of other post-office officials. I am just 
wondering if in these blessed United States an espionage of 
that kind is being practiced at this day, and has been prac- 
ticed for years in the past. My colleague seems to think that 
is true. Now, if that is true, and there is no statutory au- 
thority for it, it must be a felony. Is there no remedy for it? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Senator ‘rom Missouri may not have been 
present when I stated that it was disclosed here quite a good 
many years ago—some 8 or 10 years ago, according to my recol- 
lection—in the course of the debates in the Senate that the 
private letters of a Member of this body were thus opened by 
an inspector, 

Mr. STONE. What was done with the inspector? 

Mr. WALSH. Not a thing. 

Mr. STONE. Was he known individually? 

Mr. WALSH. I am not sure that it was ever disclosed what 
particular inspector had done it. 

Mr. STONE. I was not present when the Senator spoke; 
but I am deeply interested in this development, for it is news 
tome. How was it known that an inspector of the Post Office 
Department did this, and how did the post-office inspector hap- 
pen to secure the opportunity to open the letters? 

Mr. WALSH. The details have escaped my recollection. I 
am not familiar with them. 

Mr. STONE, Did the Senator ever read the details of the 
incident ? 

Mr. WALSH. I was not a Member of this body at that 
time. I speak simply from my recollection of the newspaper 
reports of what transpired here in the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, I am not ecatechizing the Senator. 
I thought perhaps he knew the details. 

Mr. WALSH. I speak only from a general recollection of 
the incident. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator thinks that intolerable and in- 
excusable, does he not? 

Mr. WALSH. It was a plain violation of the law. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; a plain violation of the law and a viola- 
tion, it seems to me, that demonstrates an evil that ought not 
to he tolerated. Now, mind you, I am not talking of what might 
be done in extraordinary and perilous times, but even in the 
mest extraordinary and perilous times, unless the law of the 
land ‘uthorizes it, I think any man who invades the mail of 
the United States in that high-handed manner ought to be sent 
to the penitentiary, and if any official whose duty it is to prose- 
Cute him does not do so, he ought to be sent to the penitentiary. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Missouri understands that I am neither attempting to 
justify ner to exeuse any such procedure. 

Mr. STONE. I am sure of that. 
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Mr. WALSH. Indeed, I arose for the purpose of proposing 
an amendment which would expressly forbid any practice of 
that character. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, while we are on this subject, if 
the Senator will pardon me, and since I am in some degree re- 
sponsible for its intrusion here, I will say to the Senator that 
I have known through my connection with offices that have 
indirectly 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I understand that my time is very rapidly slipping away, and 
I trust the Senator will be brief. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. I will not interrupt the Senator 
any further. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was about to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the provisions of existing law in 
relation to nonmailable matter. One of the statutes forbids the 
circulation through the mails of certain classes of drugs and 
advertisements of such drugs. Then, it is provided: 

* * * And every description calculated to induce or incite a per- 
son to so use or apply any such article, instrument, substance, drug, 
medicine, or thing is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and 


shal] not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post office or 
by any letter carrier. 








I find exactly the same provision of law with reference to 
lottery advertisements, lottery tickets, and everything of that 
kind, which are declared to be nonmailable, and the mailing of 
matter of that kind is declared to be punishable. And then 
section 484 provides: 

All matter the deposit of which in the mails is by this act made 
punishable is hereby declared nonmailable. 

That includes obscene matter, indecent literature, libelous 
matter, matter that is violative of copyright, fraudulent mat- 
ter, and all that kind of thing. But, Mr. President, the statute 
continues: 

But nothing in this act shall be se construed as to authorize any 


person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, duly authorized 
thereto, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 


IT am sorry the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has left the 
Chamber. I was going to ask him if his objection to this sec- 
tion would not be entirely obviated by the incorporation in it 
of an amendment in the language of that statute? However, 
Mr. President, I offer that amendment to section 1 of the chap- 
ter under consideration, as follows: 

Nothing in this section shall be so construed as to authorize any 
person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, duly authorized 
thereto, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that there is an amendment pending to strike out the section. 

Mr. WALSH. A motion to strike out? 

Mr. CUMMINS. A motion to strike out the section. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I presume my motion would be in order, 
because we have a right to perfect the section before the motion 
to strike out is in order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether that rule is appli- 
cable in the case simply of a motion to strike out or whether 
it is limited to a motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the motion of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] is simply a straight motion to strike 
out section 1. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Chair whether I am not cor- 
rect in assuming that before that motion could be put my amend- 
ment to perfect the section would be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the opinion of the Chair. 
He does not know whether it is the law or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, what is the ruling of the 
Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whether 
that is the law or not; but it seems to the Chair that if any Sena- 
tor wants to perfect the text before the motion to strike out is 
submitted he ought to have an opportunity to do so. That ought 
to be the law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is eminently equitable, anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is not the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana to the text in order. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. At the end of section 1, Chapter XII, it is pro- 
posed to add the following: 


But nothing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize any 


person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, duly authorized 
thereto, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 











The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question. recurs upon the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to strike 
out section 1 as amended. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest the absence of a quorum before 
we vote on that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding McKellar Smith, Mich. 


Bankhead Hardwick Myers Smoot 
Beckham Hollis Nelson Stone 
Lorah Husting New Sutherland 
Lrandegee Johnson, Cal. Norris Swanson 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Overman Thomas 
Calder Kellogg Page Thompson 
Cummins Kendrick Phelan Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Pittman Underwood 
Vletcher King Poindexter Vardaman 
France Kirby Reed Wadsworth 
Gallinger Knox Robinson Walsh 
Gerry La Follette Shafroth Williams 
Gronna Lewis Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. GorF], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is the motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] 
to strike out section 1. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Owing 
to the absence of my pair, the senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DrturncHam], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirxH]. 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to 
announce, and have the announcement stand for the day, that 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE], and that pair is transferred to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HuGHEs]. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WEEKS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES]. I find that he is not in the Chamber, and I therefore 
withdraw my vote. I wish to announce also that my colleague 
[Mr. Lopcr] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce]. As I do not know that he would have voted 
as I have upon this subject, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted inadvertently. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siamons], and therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the negative). I observe 
that my pair, the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN], is not present. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr, OWEN] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
that the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] has not 
voted. I have a general pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock] and 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator frem Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSDELL] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAutspury]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TrLtMAN]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson]. 


I um paired 
In 
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The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 39. as follow.- 


YEAS—28. 
Borah Gronna La Follette Smith, M 
Brandegee ale New Smoot 
Calder Hardwick Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Johnson, Cal, Page Thomas 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phelan Townsend 
France Kenyon Sherman Vardaman 
Gallinger Knox Smith, Ariz. Watson 
NAYS—39. 

Ashurst pasting Overman Stone 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Swanson 
Beckham Kendrick Poindexter Thompson 
Broussard King Pomerene Tramme!| 
Chamberlain Kirby Reed Underwoo 
Fletcher McCumber Robinson Wadsworth 
Gerry McKellar Shafroth Walsh 
Gore Martin Sheppard Willian 
HIarding Myers Shields Wolcott 
Hollis Nelson Sterling 

NOT VOTING—29. 
Brady Hitchcock McLean Smith, Md 
Colt Ilughes Newlands Smith, &. Cc, 
Culberson James Owen Tillmar F 
Dillingham Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Warren 
Fall Kellogg Ransdell Week 
Fernald Lane Saulsbury 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Simmons 
Gof Lodge Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. Harpwick’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to call up tl 
ment which I offered this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the » 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 87, in line 5, after the word © years 
it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and down to snd i) 
cluding the word “ imprisonment,” on line 18, in the folloy 
words: “and (c) whoever, in time of war, in violation of reason- 
able regulations to be prescribed by the President, which he is 
hereby authorized to make and promulgate, shall publish s 
inforination with respect to the movement, numbers, description, 
condition, or disposition of any of the armed forces, ships, sir- 
craft, or war materials of the United States, or with respect t 
the plans or conduct of any naval or military operations, or 
with respect to any works or measures undertaken for or con 
nected with, or intended for the fortification or defense of am 
place, or any ofher information relating to the public defense 
calculated to be useful to the enemy, shall be punished by a fin 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
10 years, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment is aimed at 
subdivision (c) of section 2 of Chapter II of the bill. 1 made 
a similar motion when the other bill was before the Senat 
which was defeated. At the same time the provision of the s 
tion was very materially modified by an amendment offered hy 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] and accepicod 

I said, at the time the other amendment was before the Sen- 
ate, practically all that I have to say upon the subjeci, and | 
shall not weary the Senate by its repetition. It at 
the amendment as it now stands is very much better | 
section as reported by the committee; but it is still ol: 
to me, and largely because it enables the President to estalilis 
regulations the violation of which, without regard to 1): 
tion of intent, is made a very serious crime, punishable by s 
heavy penalty and by a long period of imprisonment as : 
maximum. 

I am aware, Mr. President, of.the need for some })0\\ 
the part of the President to make regulations with reciurd 
certain matters which may become of importance as tls war 
proceeds, and without which we might be exposed f) col: 
siderable injury, or at least be face to face with a | 
which the President might feel powerless to meet willioul 50! 
provision in this or some other bill giving him auther'ty | 
make regulations to meet the crisis should it present (isc. 
but I'do not think the authority should be as broad ss 0! 
which is covered by the objectionable part of the seciion. 

Yesterday the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS] 0): rc" | 
amendment to the bill to which I have given consider:!)|: 
tion to-day, the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. \\)''' él 
having directed me to it, with a view of meeting the }--'!!° 
emergency which might confront the administration «1 ¢:'''s 
as far as would seem to be essential if we are able «' 
anticipate the general course of events. Upon conferm)— 
the Senator from Iowa, he has expressed willingness |" 
should offer his amendment, with some changes, 4s 2 *!!' 
for the verbiage which my amendment is designed to do b 
with. I will read the amendment of the Senator from lowe 
with the additions that have been suggested, the prine')) 0" 


is true 


titnte 


away 
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coming from the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsaH], 
who is one of the strong advoeates of the bill. 

This amendment provides that— 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized to prescribe and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of preventing the 
disclosure to the public, and thereby to the enemy, of in ormation with 
respect to the movements, numbers, description, and disposition of any 
of the armed forces of ithe United States in naval or military opera- 
tions, or with respect to any works intended for the fortification or 
defense of any place— 

The last phrase being the suggestion of the Senator from 
Montana— 
and whoever in time of war shall willfully violate any such rule or 
regulation shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than five years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment: Provided, however, That no sach rule or regulation 
shall apply to the proceedings of the Congress of the United States 
nor to the debates therein. 

It will be seen that this inhibition is very broad, but it is at 
the same time specific, something which is always desirable in 
statutes, when it is possible to be specific. It arms the Presi- 
dent with power to protect the movements of troops in all land 
and naval operations. It also gives him ample power, by 
regulation, to throw the same mantle of protection around 
fortified places generally. Now, that is something to which 
the press could not well object, and I do not think , would 
object, and which at the same time is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to anticipate any possible situation not covered by the 
laws and for the safeguarding of which the announcement of 
a regulation might be necessary. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator, 
with his permission, if the last proviso in the text is also in- 
cluded in the substitute? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; not in my motion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ought it not to be included, or will the 
Senator strike that out? 

Mr. THOMAS. My attention has not been called to that, but 
I think that should remain. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I say that the amend- 
ment which has just been suggested by the Senator from Colo- 
rado is substantially the amendment that I offered 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, it is the Senator’s amendment. I lay 
no claim to its authorship. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). That I offered to the chapter 
before it was adopted, before we passed it, when we were con- 
sidering the Senate bill. It does not strike out the proviso 
about comment or criticism. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is offered as a substitute—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is only offered as a substitute down to 
that point. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is only offered as a substitute for that 
part of the section which includes and ends with the word “ im- 
prisonment.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator give the page and line? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is subdivision (c), down to the proviso 
on line 18. It begins on line 5, page 37. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Page 37, line 5? 

Mr. THOMAS. Down to and including the word “ imprison- 
ment” on line 18 of the same page. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The amendment does not say that, how- 
aan The amendment just says “insert,” without stating the 

ce, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What line and page? 

Mr, OVERMAN. The Senator, in drawing the amendment, 
said “insert,” without stating where. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I had offered the amendment I intended 
to point out the place in the bill to which the amendment would 
apply. I will do it now for the information of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I just want to get it straight. I am In- 
clined to accept it. 

r Mr. CUMMINS. It begins immediately after the -word 

years,” in line 5, page 37. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment. The Chair has just 
a little compassion for the Reporter of the Senate. It is im- 
possible for him to take this conversation. There are half a 
dozen Senators speaking. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to get it straight. 

Mr. CUMMINS Mr. President, perhaps I was guilty of 
audible conversation just then—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I do not ask him to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, I will yield the floor 
myself, because I have'said practically all that I care to say. 





























I want to amend my motion, which is simply a motion to strike 
out, by adding to it a motion to substitute for the part stricken 
out the amendment of the Senator from Iowa as amended, or 
rather with the changes which have been suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secrerary. On page 37 of the House bill, beginning on 
line 5, after the word “ years,” it is proposed to strike out the 
semicolon and all of the bill down to and including the word 
“imprisonment,” on line 18, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized to prescribe and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of preventing the 
disclosure to the public, and thereby to the enemy, of information with 
respect to the movements, numbers, description, and disposition of any 
of the armed forces of the United States in naval or military opera- 
tions, or with respect to any works intended for the fortification or 
defense of any place; and whoever. in time of war, shall willfully vio- 
late any such rule or regulation shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment: Provided, however, That no such 
rule or regulation shall apply to the proceedings of the Congress of 
the United States, nor to the debates therein. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, so far as I am able to do so, I 
will accept this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment 

Mr. STONE. Well, wait; I do not want it accepted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from North Carolina is not able 
to accept this amendment, and I object to his accepting it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I hope the proponent of this 
amendment will be moved to take out that provision which in 
terms excepts the debates here in Congress. I do not care any- 
thing at all about it, but I think it is hardly in keeping with the 
dignity of the Senate to enact a provision of that character. 

That was not the reason why I rose, however, Mr. President. 
I rose simply to call the attention of the Senate to one of the 
things which those of us who are advocating this portion of the 
bill would like to see curbed to some extent. I am going to read 
this because quite a good many of the Members of this House, 
and I daresay of the other House, believe that there is no neces- 
sity whatever of any legislation upon this subject ; that the press 
of the country may be trusted not to print anything whatever 
that ought to be kept in inviolate secrecy. 

One of the leading metropolitan papers of the country printed 
on last Sunday the following: 














NARROWS CLOSED BY GREAT NET OF STEEL—-NEW YORK HARBOR PROTECTED 
AGAINST ATTACK BY SUBMARINES IN THE NIGHT. 


New York Harbor is now protected at night by a steel net, which is 
stretched across the chanrel from Fort Wadsworth on the Richmond 
side to Fort Hamilton on the Brooklyn side. The net has a 900-foot 
“gate” or section which is opened in the morning so as to permit ships 
to enter or depart. At night the harbor is sealed absolutely and no 
vessel, except a warship, can pass. 

The big net was dropped into position early yesterday morning by a 
force of workmen from the navy yard. ‘Three tugs and three lighters, 
chaperoned by the odd looking old monitor Amphitrite, worked busily for 
two hours before the submarine bar was finally got satisfactorily into 
place. It was no easy job, because the various sections of the great 
steel mesh approximate a mile in length and practically touch the 
shores on either side of the Narrows. ‘The net is anchored strongly at 
the bottom and a line of buoys keeps its top at or near the surface of 
the water. 

For the present it will be kept in position only between sunset and 
sunrise. All merchant ships are barred from leaving or entering the 
harbor in the night. Hitherto destroyers have sentineled the port gates 
and have been busy stopping this vessel and interrogating that. Llere- 
after the work of the destroyers will be made much easier. The net 
will do more work than half a dozen of Uncle Sam’s vicious mosquitoes. 
Beginning last night all vessels making for the harbor were compelled 
to anchor outside, the Ambrose Channel Lightship being designated as 
a suitable place. At daybreak or soon after the net “gate” will be 
opened and the vessels will be permitted to flow through. 

The construction ef the net— 


To this I invite the special attention of the Senate: 


The construction of the net had been one of the Navy Depariment’s 
big secrets. Yesterday Government officials declined to discuss it, ex- 
cept to say that it had been put in place and that similar action is 
being taken at ether ports. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the paper? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think it is necessary to disclose the 
paper, but I think all will agree that the less that kind of in- 
formation is thus published the better it will be. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the amendment which I have offered 
will cover that and similar publications, and, in order to get it 
properly before the Senate, I move its adoption. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure the amendment of the Senator does 
cover it. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the 
savs he will strike out the last clause. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STONE. I do not quite understand the idea of moving 
the adoption of an amendment which is pending. That is the 
very question before the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will withdraw the suggestion for the pres- 
ent. 


Senator from Colorado 


DEATH OF HON. JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am sorry to announce to 
the Senate the very regrettable news of the death of ex-Senator 
Joseph Benson Foraker, who represented the State of Ohio in 
this body from 1897 until 1909. 

I know that those in this body who had the satisfaction of 
serving with him will testify that his 12 years of public life in 
the Senate were characterized by very notable contributions 
to the debates of this body, by a very worth-while constructive 
work in the legislation of the Nation, always marked by his 
notably admirable personal character and the fine qualities of 
his noble manhood. 

It would not be becoming here perhaps to allude to his dis- 
tinguished services as governor of the great State of Ohio and 
his still more youthful services in the war for the preservation 
of the Union, but from boyhood to his 71 years or more his 
life has been distinguished by high character, great .courage, 
abiding honesty, and most able and brilliant public service; and 
I ean believe that in his great and inspiring personal and 
political leadership he has made a contribution to the good of 
both State and Nation which will leave him a memory that 
most nobly befits a man of his character and ability. 

I do not know the custom, Mr. President, but I have thought 
because of his distinguished character and his very exceptional 
services it would at least be becoming in me to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to his death. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, following several prece- 
dents already established by the Senate, I move, as a mark of 
_respect to the memory of the late Senator from Ohio, that the 
Senate do now adjourn until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, May 11, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, May 10, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, to whom we are in- 
debted for life and all that makes it dear to our hearts and 
to whom the devout of every age have turned for inspiration 
and guidance, so we come in faith and confidence praying for 
inspiration that we may be guided to a happy solution of all 
the great and complicated problems which confront us. Give 
us wisdom, strength, and courage that we may meet all the 
exigencies of the hour and quit ourselves like men worthy of 
such preferment. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, us 
amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, 
March 8, 1915, and September 7, 1916, with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to substitute there- 
for the bill (S. 1796) to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts 
of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, had requested a conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon the bill and amendment, and had appointed 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Hircucock, and Mr. McLEAN as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill H. R. 3678, disagree to all of the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from’ Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
3678, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 
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Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I belic 
is only one Senate amendment, and that is to stril: 
after the enacting clause and insert a new bill. [| }); 
Senate amendment in my hand, and have glanced over | 
hastily, but as the Senate amendment is entirely a ney 
is impossible to tell by casual glance at it by one who 
thoroughly familiar with the subject what the Senaie , 
tion is. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not an entirely new bill. 

Mr. MANN. It is an entirely new bill in form. It ; 
stitute. 

Mr. GLASS. I have not had time to examine ali «: 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. MANN. There is only the one amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. I have not had time to examine the s 
amendment, which contains many provisions. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. If the gentleman \ 
mit, let me say one word, there was an amendment of; 
Senator Harpwick that is an amendment to the original gj)joy) 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. That is all incorporated. There is only one 
Senate amendment, as it comes to us. What the cha) 
be in that shape, of course one can not tell without very ey) 
ful examination. I do not know whether there is anything jy 
it that ought to be submitted to a vote of the House jy 9) 
way or not. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senate amendment reduces the resv 
quirements with the Federal reserve banks to 6 per cent insre: 
of 7 per cent, as the House bill does. 

Mr. MANN. Are there any new features? 

Mr. GLASS. It contains a provision authorizing the exci 
of Federal reserve notes for gold, which, in my view, inyolyes 
a reduction of the commercial security behind the Federal 
serve notes by 40 per cent. It contains a provision relating to 
the custody of all the securities with the Federal reserve sen: 
It contains a provision relating to the bond to be given by the 
assistants to the Federal reserve agent—somewhat different 
from the House provision. It contains a provision relating to 
check collection and exchange charges, and various other 
visions that I have not had time to examine. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman recall whether there is any 
other entirely new matter, apart from the subject matter in th 
House bill? 

Mr. GLASS. I think the chief new matter is that relating to 
the exchange of Iederal reserve notes for gold. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object. 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, a good many. 
I think, would be interested in that amendment about the ex- 
change charges on checks. Would it be possible for us to liv 
a separate consideration of that in the House? My underst:iud- 
ing is that that went out repeatedly in this House as not germane 
to that particular bill. It seems to me it ought to be taken up 
as a separate matter. 

Mr. MANN. It is not possible to get a separate vot ny 
proposition except by instructions to the House collerces 
because it is all one Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point the o!)): 
came too late. The Chair had said there is no objection, |‘! 

The SPEAKER. No; I think not. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a Union Calendar Dill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move to disagree to 4!! the 
Senate amendments and ask that the conference asked for | 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 3673. An act to amend the act approved December 25. 191°. 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of Avast 
4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1910. 

Mr. CANNON. Is the Senate amendment in print? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. It is in the Reconp (hh 
morning. 

Mr. CANNON. Nobody, in this light, can read ii i! 
REcoRD. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. I can furnish my colleague in four or five llr 
utes with a copy of it by sending to my office. It is in prin’. 

Mr. CANNON. I may be able to get it at the document rool. 

Mr. MANN. No. I have a copy of the engrossed Senate 
amendment, but it is not available otherwise. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. _ wate 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Until this bill is printed, can it be reterre 
to conference except upon a vote of the House? 


pro- 
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The SPEAKER, He can ask to do what he has asked to-do 
by unanimous consent, The gentleman moves to take this bill 
from the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. CANNON. After all, Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will in- 
duige me, I do not know what is in this Senate amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be wise to let it go over until 
yorning and have it printed. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Virginia 


a GLASS. I would be very glad if we could proceed with 
‘pe matter, Mr. Speaker. I have been here on this matter 
ow for three weeks constantly, and I would like to get through 
with it. The Senate amendment is printed in the Recorp. 


[ will explain to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
just what the Senate amendments are. The chief Senate 

mendment, the new matter, is authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Beard to exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, which, as I 
tated, involves the reducing of the commercial security behind 
ihe Federal reserve notes about 40 per cent. The reserve re- 
quired by the Senate + with the Federal reserve bank is only 
6 per cent, 4s against 7 per cent required by the House bill 
There is a provision in the Senate amendment authorizing cer- 
tain charges on cheek collections. 

Mr. CANNON. What certain charges? 

Mr. GLASS, Charges not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Mr. CANNON, On collections? 
Mr. GLASS. Yes; on collections, 
Mr. CANNON. What do you mean—collections through the 


Federal reserve bank, or through all banks? 


Mr. GLASS. Through all banks. 
Mr. CANNON, Well, will the House have an opportunity to 


vote on that amendment to-day? 

Mr, GLASS. There is but one amendment. 

Mr. CANNON, I know, but do you mean an opportunity to 
consider it after the whole thing is in print, either by putting 
it over until to-morrow or by a report from the conference 
committee without an agreement? 

Mr. GLASS. There is no way by which it can be separately 
considered, I will say to the gentieman. 

Mr. CANNON, 1 understand that; 
which the conferees can be instructed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. CANNON. Well 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr, CANNON, 
proceedings? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because this 
disagreement. That motion is only 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CANNON. I think the House is entitled to some as- 
surance that it ean intelligently consider the Senate amend- 
ment; and while I do not desire to delay by objection, I am 
not sure but that time would be saved by letting it go over 
until te-morrow morning, and in ‘the absence of that, at least 
the House ought to have an opportunity before it is tied up by 
a conference report, in what we all hope will be the closing 
hours of the session fapplause], when it can not be very in- 
telligently considered, although it might contain much that the 
House is not in facet in favor of. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that the only new 
provisions upon which there might be any division of opinion 
at all are the provisions that I have just indicated. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. In my judgment the House is 


hot for that amendment or for the provisions in the Senate 
amendment, 


Now, while I think the gentleman from Virginia knows more 
about this matter than anybody else in the House—and I 
measure my words when I say that—and I prize his opinion 
highly, yet this covers a large country and a very large part 
of the business of the couritry, and I do not believe the House, 
for instance, is for the last amendment that the gentleman 
Speaks of, limiting to one-tenth of 1 per cent the charge for 
collections between 25,000 and 30,000 banks. 

Mr. GLASS. That is all that the American Banking Asso- 
ciation itself asked for. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will it not be in order, after this motion 
e the gentleman from Virginia has been adopted and before 
le conferees are named, for any gentleman to move to instruct? 

og SPEAKER. Not at this stage of the proceedings. 

. '. ADAMSON. I say after the motion is adopted and 
fore the conferees are appointed? 


but there is a way by 





Well! [Laughter.] 
I do not know. Why not at this stage of the 


is before the stage of 
in order when I offer it. 
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The gentleman from Virginia moves to take 
this bill from the Speaker’s table, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 
Mr. MANN. ‘The Senate amendment must 
that is voted on. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


The SPEAKER. 


be read before 


amendment. 


“That section 4 of the act approved December 23, 19153. known as 
the Federal reserve act, be amended by striking out the sentence reading 
as follows: ‘One of the directors of class C, who shall be a person of 
tested banking experience, shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board as deputy chairman and de puty Federal reserve agent, to exer 
cise the powers of the chairman of the board and Federal reserve 


agent in case of absence or disability of his principal, 
in place thereof the following: 

“* Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, 
reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants. 


and by adding 


the Federal 
Such assistants, 


who shall be persons of tested banking experience, shall assist the 
Federal reserve agent in the performance of his duties and shall a'so 
have power to act in his name and stead during his absence or disa 
bility. The Federal reserve agent may require such bonds of his as 
sistants as he may deem necessary for his own protection. Assistants 
to the Federal reserve agent shall receive an annual compensation to 
be fixed and paid in the same manner as that of the Federal reserve 
agent. One of the directors of class C shall be appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board as vice chairman to exercise the powers of the 
chairman of the board in case of the absence or disability of the Fed 
eral reserve agent; in case of the absence of the chairman and vice 
chairman, the third class C director shall preside at meetings of the 
board.’ ” 

“Sec. 2. That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to 
read as follows: 

“*Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 


desiring to become a ‘member of the Federal Reserve System may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board for the right to subscribe 
to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within the district 
in which the applying bank is located. Such application shall be for 
the same amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to 
subscribe to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, in 
cordance with such rules and regulations and subject to such condi 
tions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank to become 
stockholder of such Federal reserve bank. 

“*TIn acting upon such applications the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider the financial condition of the applying bauk, the general char 
acter of its management, and whether or not the corporate powers ex 
ercised are consistent with the purposes of this act. 


) 
ac 


a 


“* Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the applying 
bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the dis 
trict its stock subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal 


Reserve Board, and stock issued to it shall be held subject to the 
visions of this act. 

“*All banks admitted to membership under authority of this section 
shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital requirements 
of this act and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on na 
tional banks which prohibit such banks from lending on or purchasing 
their own stock, which relate to the withdrawal or impairment of 
their capital stock, and which relate to the payment of unearned divi 
dends. Such banks and the officers, agents, and employees thereot 
shall also be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties pre 
scribed by section 5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required 
to make reports of condition and of the payment of dividends to the 
Federal reserve bank of which they become a member. Not less than 


pro 


three of such reports shall be made annually on call of the Federal 
reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. Fail 
ure to make such reports within 10 days after the date they are called 
for shall subject the offending bank to a penalty of $100 a day for 
each day that it fails to transmit such report, such penalty to be col 
lected by the Federal reserve bank by suit or otherwise. 

“*As ‘a condition of membership such banks shall likewise be subject 
to examinations made by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of 
the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected or approved by the 


Federal Reserve Board. 

“*Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shali approv: 
the examinations made by the State authorities, such examinations 
and the reports thereof may be accepted in lieu of examinations mad: 
by examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pre 
vided, however, That when it deems it necessary the board may order 
special examinations by examiners of its own selection and shall in 
all cases approve the form of the report. The expenses of all ex- 
aminations, other than those made by State anthorities, shall be 
assessed against and paid by the banks examined in the same manner 
and at the same rate that national banks are assessed for such ex 
penses. 

“<*Tf at any time it shal! appear to the Federal Reserve Board that 
a member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section 
of the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, 
it shall be within the power of the ane after hearing to require such 
bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit 
all rights and privileges of membership. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore membership upon due proof of compliance with the condi 
tions imposed by this section, 

- ‘Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem.- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six months’ written 
notice shal} have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the 
Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank 
shall, except under express authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
eancel within the same calendar year more than 10 per cent of its 
capital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during 


that year. All such applications shall be dealt ‘with in the order in 
which they are filed with the board. Whenever a member bank shall 
surrender its stock heldings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be 


ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Voard, under authority of law, 
all of its rights and peivileaes as a member bank shall thereupon cease 
and determine, and after due provision has heen made for any indebted 
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ness due or to become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall be en- 
titled to a refund of its cash paid subscription with interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, if 
earned, the amount refunded in no event to exceed the book value of the 
stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of de- 
posits and of any other balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 

**No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place where 
it is situated under the provisions of the national-bank act. 

** Banks becoming members of the Federal Reserve System under au- 
thority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this section 
and to those of this act which relate specifically to member banks, but 
shall not be subject te examination under the provisions of the first two 
paragraphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as amended by sec- 
tion 21 of this act. Subject to the provisions of this act and to the 
regulations of the board made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a 
member of the Federal Reserve System shall retain its full charter and 
statutory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue 
to exercise all corporate powers granted it 7 the State in which it 
was created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of member banks: 
Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to 
discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills of 
exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to such 
State bank or trust company in an amount greater than 10 per cent of 
the capital and surplus of such State bank or trust company, but the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value shall 
not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning of this sec- 
tion. The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the discount of notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank or trust company, 
shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect that the borrower 
is not liable to such bank In excess of the amount provided by this sec- 
tion, and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of this amount 
while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under discount with 
the Fede_al reserve bank. 

“*Tt shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank 
admitted to membership under authority of this section to certify any 
check drawn upon such bank unless the person or company drawing the 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check is certified an 
amount of money equal to the amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid 
obligation against such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk,.or 
agent in violation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 
of its membership in the Federal Reserve System upon hearing by the 
Federal Reserve Board.’ 

“Sec. 3. That the first paragraph of section 13 be amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“‘*Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member 
banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts 
payable upon presentation, and also, for collection, maturing notes and 
bills; or, solely for purposes. of exchange or of collection, may receive 
from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, 
and checks and drafts, payable upon presentation within its district, 
and maturing notes and bills payable within its district; or, solely for 
the purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive from any non- 
member bank or trust company deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, checks and drafts 
payable upon presentation, 3r maturing notes and bills: Prorided, Such 
nonmember bank or trust company maintains with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district a balance sufficient to offset the items in transit held 
for its account by the Federal reserve bank.’ 

“Sec. 4. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be, and is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“*Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months’ sight to run, exclusive. of 
days of grace, which grow out of transactions involving the importa- 
tion or exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions involv- 
ing the domestic shipment of goods, iprowiied shippi dccuments con- 
veying or securing title are attached at the time of acceptance; or 
which are secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt 
or other such document conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a 
foreign or domestic transaction, for any one peraae. company, firm, or 
corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and sur- 
plus, unless the bank is secured either by attached documents or by 
some other actual security growing out of the same transaction as the 
acceptance ; and no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal at 
any time in the aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and un- 
impaired capital stock and surplus: Provided, however, That the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under euch general regulations as it may ‘prescribe. 
which shall dpply to all banks alike, regardless of the amount of 
capital stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank to accept 
such bills to an amount not exceeding at any time in the aggregate 
100 per cent of its ee and unimpaired capital stock and conpinn: 
Provided further, That in no event shall a bank accept for any one 

erson, company, firm, or corporation to an amount ome} at any time 
n the aggregate to more than 20 per cent of its paid-up and unim- 
paired capital stock and surplus.’ 

“Sec. 5. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, be further 
amended and reenacted seo as to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbefore 
provided for as it may require. Such application shall be accompanied 
with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount 
equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and 
issued pursuant to such oe on The collateral security thus offered 
shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances, rediscounted 
under the provisions ef section 13 of this act, or bills of. exchange in- 
dorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve district and purchased 
under the provisions of section 14 of this act, or bankers’ acceptances 
purchased under the provisions of said section 14, or gold or gold cer- 
tificates; but in no event shall such collateral security, ee ee 
gold certificates, or eligible pees, be less than the amount of erai 
reserve notes applied for. Federal reserve agent shall each ‘da 
notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals of 
eral reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to which he is 
accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may at any time call upon 
a Federal reserve bank for additional security~to protect the Federal 
reserve notes issued to it. 


“* Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reseryes 
lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its «. 
reserves in gold of not less than 40 per cent against its Pe and 
notes in actual circulation’ Provided, however, That when : a 
reserve agent holds gold or gold certificates as collatera| 
reserve notes issued to the bank such gold or gold certifices:, 
counted as part of the gold reserve which such bank is rs 
maintain against its Federal reserve notes in actual circuiat) 
so paid out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter ; 
number, which shall be assigned by the Federal Reserve Box 
Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal reserve notes iss) 
one Federal reserve bank shall be received by another Pex, 
bank, they shall be promptly returned for credit or rede; 
Federal reserve bank through which they were originally issi 
direction of such Federal reserve bank, they shall be forwaric 
the Treasurer of the United States to be retired. No Fed 
bank shall pay out notes issued through another under penal: 
of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so paid out. Notes) 
for pnematee at the Treasury of the United States shall |, 
of the redemption fund and returned to the Federal res hes 
through which they were originally issued, and thereupon such pon, 
reserve bank shall, upon demand of the Secretary of the ‘Tr — 
burse such redemption fund in lawful money or, if such Pei 
notes have been redeemed by the Treasurer in gold or gol . 
then such funds shall be reimbursed to the extent deemed n: 
the Secretary of the Treasury in gold or gold certificates, and syeh Pid 
eral reserve bank shall, so long as any of its Federal reserve no} . 
outstanding, maintain with the Treasurer in gold an amount 
in the judgment of the Secretary to provide for all redemptio; 
made by the Treasurer. Federal reserve notes received by the Tr 
otherwise than for redemption may be exchanged for gold out «; 
redemption. fund hereinafter provided and returned to the res 
through which they were originally issued, or they may be retypned 
such bank for the credit of the United States. Federal reserye yo 
unfit for circulation shall be returned by the Federal reserye ; t 
the Comptroller of the Currency for cancellation and destructic; 

“<The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal yoser 
bank to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United Siotoes 
sum in gold sufficient, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
ury, for the redemption of the Federal reserve notes issued | 
bank, but in no event less than 5 per cent of the total amount of ; 
issued less the amount of gold or gold certificates held by the Prdoray 
reserve agent as collateral security; but such deposit of gold shajj 
counted and included as gh of the 40 per cent reserve hereinthe: 
required. The voard shall have the right, acting through the Po) 
reserve agent, to grant, in whole or in part. or to reject entirely ¢ 
application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; 
to the extent that such application may be granted the Federa! Rese 
Board shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, supply Federal y 
serve notes to the banks so applying, and such bank shall be « l 
with the amount of notes issued to it and shall pay such rate of inter. 
est as may be established by the Federal Reserve Board on only tha‘ 
amount of such notes which equals the total amount of its outstar 
Federal reserve notes less the amount of gold or gold certificates h 
the Federal reserve agent as cdliateral security. Federal reserve not 
issued te any such bank shall, upon delivery, together with such not 
of such Federal reserve bank as may be issued under section 18 of this 
act upon security of United States 2 per cent Government bonds, be- 
come a first and: paramount lien on all the assets of such ba 

“*Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for 
outstanding Federal reserve notes by depositing with the Federal r 
serve agent its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawl 
money of the United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shail 
not be reissued, except upon ‘compliance with the conditions of an 
original issue. 

“<* The Federal reserve agents shall hold such gold, gold cer 
or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outst: g 
Federal reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which he is 
a director. Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
Federal Reserve Board shall require the Federal reserve acent to 
transmit to the Treasurer of the United States so much of the gold 
held by him as collateral security for Federal reserve notes as tay be 
required. for the exclusive purpose of the redemption of such Folers 
reserve notes, but such gold when deposited with the Tressurer shill 
be counted and considered as if collateral security on deposit with ty 
Federal reserve agent. . 

. “ ‘Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw co laters 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection 0! | 
Federal reserve notes issued to it, and shall at the same ti! 
tute therefore other collateral of equal amount, with the appro 
the Federal reserve agent, under regulations to be prescribed ¢ 
Federal Reserve Board. ny Federal reserve bank may retire any 0! 
its Federal reserve notes by rene them with the Federal! reserve 
agent or with the Treasurer ofthe United States, and such lode 
reserve bank shall therew be entitled. to receive back the collateral 
deposited with the Federal reserve agent for the security of such notes, 
Federal reserve banks*shall not be required to maintain the reserve or 
the redemption fund heretofore provided for against Federal rev! . 
notes which have been retired. Federal reserve notes 0 Gepos’ 
shall not be reissued except upon compliance with the condit f an 
original issue.” F lowfal 

All Federal reserve notes and all gold, gold certificates, and lawl! 
money issued to or d ted with any Feceral reserve agent Un! 
the provisions of the Federal reserve act shall hereafter bo 
such agent, under such rules and regulations as the Federa! Res 

Board may prescribe, in the joint custody of himself and th: fe 
reserve bank to which he is aceredited. Such agent and suc) |W) 
reserve bank shall be tly Hable for the safe-keeping of such Fever" 
reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothine ber 
contained, however, shall be construed to prohibit a Federal ren" 
agent from depositing gold or gold certificates with the Pel: ral Tre: 40 
Board, to be held by such board subject to his order, or with ‘ 


1 


the 





urer of the United States for the purposes authorized by law. 
* SEc. 6. That section 16 be fusther amended by adding at ‘he ent 
of the section the foll $ 


“«That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and & 
vuelta to receive deposits of gold coin * of gold certificates wi! h = 
Treasurer or any Assistant rer of the United States wien oi 
dered by any Federal bank or Federal reserve agent tor Or" 


reserve a ‘ocretary 
to its or his account with the Federal Reserve Board. The e or . 
shall prescribe by regulation the form or receipt to be issued §Y 
Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer to the Federal reserve!" 
eral reserve agent making the deposit, and a duplicate ef su. 


or Fed- 


receipt 
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hall be delivered to the Federal Reserve Board by the Treasurer at 
Washington upon proper advices from any Assistant Treasurer that 
J «h deposit has been made. Deposits so made shall be held subject to 
ao prders of the Federal Reserve Board and shall be payable in gold 
bs in or gold certificates on the order of the Federal Reserve Board to 
ns Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent at the Treasury or 
st the Subtreasury of the United States nearest the place of business 
vf such Federal reserve bank or such Federal reserve agent: Provided, 
howerer, That any expense incurred in shipping gold to or from the 
Tre asury or Subtreasuries in order to make such payments, or as a re- 
cult of making such payments, shall be paid by the Federal Reserve 
Board and assessed against the Federal reserve banks. The order used 
by ‘the Federal Reserve Board in making such payments shall be signed 
by the governor or vice governor, cr such other officers or members as 
the board may by regulation prescribe. The form of such order shall 
be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out these provisions, 
including the cost of the certificates or receipts issued for deposits 
received, and all expenses incident to the handling of such deposits 
shall be paid by the Federal Reserve Board and included in its assess- 
ments against the several Federal reserve banks. 

‘*Gold deposits standing to the credit of any Federal reserve bank 
with the Federal Reserve Board shall, at the option of said bank, be 
counted as part at 7 our reserve — it is erry + 
against outstanding Federal reserve notes, or as a part o e reserve 
it is required to maintain against deposits. . 

“*Nothing in this section shall be construed as amending section 6 of 
the act of March 14, 1900, as amended by the acts of March 4, 1907, 
March 2. 1911, and June 12, 1916, nor shall the provisions of this sec- 
tion be construed to apply to the deposits made or to the receipts or 
certificates — vee yd ve gree <. hanel re . 4 

“Sec. 7. That section e, and is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows : 

‘Sec. 17. So much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
and section 8 of the act of ay 12, 1882, and of any other provisions 
of existing statutes as require that before any national banking associa- 
tion shall be authorized to commence ae business it shall transfer 
and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of 
United States registered bonds, and so much of those provisions or of 
any other provisions of existing statutes as require any national bank- 
ing association now or hereafter organized to maintain a minimum de- 
posit of such bonds with the Treasurer is hereby repealed.’ 

“Sec. 8. That section 19 be amended and reenacted so as to read as 
follows : 

“*Spc, 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall com- 
prise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time deposits shall com- 
prise all coneny, oor after e days, all avings ———— and = 
tificates of deposit which are subject to not less than 30 days’ notice 
before oa yaa and all postal ec deposits. 

“* Every bank, banking association, or trust company which is or 
which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish 
and maintain with its Federal reserve bank reserves as follows: 

“‘(a) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now or hereafter 
defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of 
its district actual net reserves equal to not less than 6 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time 
deposits. 

“‘(b) If in a veserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold 
and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district actual net 
reserves equal to not less than 10 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits. 

“‘(c) [fin a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall 
hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an actual 
net reserve equal to not less than 13 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of its demand deposits and 8 per cent of its time deposits. 

“* Every member bank shall maintain in its own vaults an amount of 
specie or currency equal to at least 4 per cent of its demand deposits 
less the amount of those reserves with the Federal reserve bank which 
are in excess of the minimum reserves required by this section. 

“*No member bank shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank 
a sum in excess of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. 
No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under 
- ~“tdaes of this act except by permission of the Federal Reserve 
20aTU. 

“<The required balance carried by a member bank with a Federal 
reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties 
as ay be preseribed by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked against 
and withdrawn by such member bank for the pups of meeting exist- 
ing liabilities: Provided, however, That no bank shall at any time make 
new loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the total reserve 
tequired by law is fully restored. . 

“In estimating the reserves and the cash in vault required by this 
act, the net balance of amounts due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the bank deposits against which 
= Sg with Federal reserve banks and cash in vault shall be deter- 
nined, 

““National banks or banks organized under local laws located in 
Alaska or in a dependency or insular possession or any part of the 
United States outside the continental United States may remain non- 
member banks, and shail in that event maintain reserves and comply 
vith all the conditions now provided by law regulating them; or said 
banks, except in the Philippine Islands, may, with the consent of the 
‘Cleral Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the reserve 
“siricts, and shall, in that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and be 
subject to all the other provisions of this act.’ 
hs ‘re. 9 That that part of section 22 which reads as follows : ‘ Other 
‘ ‘4h the usual salary or director's fees paid to any officer, director, or 
employee of a member -bank and other than a reasonable fee paid by 
_ bank te sueh officer, director, or employee for service rendered to 
9 : bank, no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a member bank 
pe be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, com- 
tranen ns, Butt or other consideration for or in connection with any 
rw action or business of the bank,’ be, and hereby is, amended and 
reenacted so as to read as follows: 
ean than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any officer, 
reasonable fee ped = astornen. at a ye pan and otaee than a 

sena dle a y sa nk to such officer, director, employee, or 
ae for services rendered to such bank, no officer, director, em- 
direct} or attorney of a member bank shall be 2 beneficiary of or receive 
fen y or indirectly any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration 

or in connection with any transaction or business of the bank: 
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Provided, however, That nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to prohibit a director, officer, employee, or attorney from receiy- 
ing the same rate of interest paid to other depositors for similar 
deposits made with such banks: And provided further, That notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt executed or in 
dorsed by directors or attorneys of a member bank may be discounted 
with such member bank on the same terms and conditions as other 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or evidences of debt upon the afiirma 
tive vote or written assent of at ieast three-fourths of the members of 
the board of directors of such member bank.’ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker- 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is entitled to 
an hour. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss the mat- 
ter. I move the previous question on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Guiass] to take this bill from the 
Speaker’s table and disagree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion by Mr. MCF ADDEN : 

“T move that the managers on the part of the House be instructed 
to agree in conference to the substance of the following provision in the 
Senate amendment, being the last five lines on page 8 and the first five 
lines on page 9, which read as follows: 

“* Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust company maintains 
with the Federal reserve bank of its district a balance sufficient to 
offset the items in transit held for its account by the Federal reserve 
bank: Provided further, That nothing in this or any other section of 
this act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember 
bank from making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts 
presented at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and 
drafts and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise.’ ” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
motion is not in order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Why not? 

Mr. GLASS. The conferees have not been appointed. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but if you are ever going to instruct 
them at all, you must instruct them before they are appointed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The stage of disagreement has not yet 
been reached. 

Mr. MANN. We have disagreed to the Senate amendment 
and the Senate has insisted on its disagreement. The stage of 
disagreement has been reached. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the pending motion—to disagree. 

The SPEAKER. The disagreement has been adopted. 

Mr. WINGO, It has not been adopted. The previous ques- 
tion has been ordered. 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker submitted the motion, and it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no doubt about the parliamentary 
rule. The stage of disagreement has not been reached until after 
a free conference and the two Houses have not been able to agree. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is clear off his base. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, well, I am not clear off my buse. 
The gentleman may fool some people on that side, but he can 
not deceive ine. 

Mr. MANN. The -gentleman will know better if he thinks, 
and he is foolish to talk in that way. 

The SPEAKER. Only one at a time. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from New York on this point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Until after the managers on the part of 
the House and the managers on the part of the Senate have at- 
tempted to agree and have reached the stage of disagreement, it 
is not in order to instruct the conferees. The very same question 





‘ame up on the Philippine bill. I made the motion, but nobody. 


raised the question of order. The situation was the same. The 
gentleman from LIllinois [Mr. Mann] and myself discussed it 
thoroughly and were in agreement as to what would happen if 
the point of order was interjected. The stage of disagrecment 
has not been reached between the two Houses in this matter. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will give the Speaker infor- 
mation, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be very glad to get it. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. MANN. On the Philippine bill, to which the gentieman 
from New York refers, I suggested to him to offer a motion to 
instruct the conferees before the stage of disagreement had been 
reached. There was a case where the House had amended a 
Senate bill and before the stage of disagreement had becn 
reached the conferees were instructed by a motion, which was 
subject to a point of order; but that is not this case. This is a 
case where there is a House bill with a Senate amendment, upon 
which amendment the Senate has made an insistence, and the 
House has disagreed to the Senate amendment, and we have 


> areal 
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reached the stage of disagreement. 
disagree. It is the Houses of Congress which disagree. I have 
stated the case correctly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has not stated the case 
correctly. 

Mr. MANN. I remember the circumstance, because in the im- 
migration bill some years ago, when the House struck out all of 
the Senate amendments and inserted the House bill, a motion 
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It is not conferees who | Before he does that, without objection, the motion of 4) 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappven) will be report, 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. McF'appEn was again read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 210. 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 69, as follows: 


YEAS—240., 
was made to instruct the conferees, and I made the point of | Aimon Fields Lazaro a a 
order that the motion was not in order because the Houses vos fome nd pe Bande rs, Nj 
not in disagreement, and that the action of one House woul : chall 
not put the two Houses in disagreement. The Speaker sus- oa or aa! qenrout co ior 
tained the point of order. That was what I called to the atten- | Bacharach French Lever Sells’ ” 
tion of the gentleman from New York on the Philippine bill; | Bovheaa Seer ne hats Shall say 
but here both Houses have acted, and they are in disagreement. | Barkley Garner Lundeen Sinnott 
Mr. FITZGERALD. They are not. Barnhart Garrett, Tenn. McClintic Sisson 
Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman, when he stops to think, will mech Godwin, N.C. ae Slayden n 
know I am right about it. He is too good a parliamentarian to | Blanton Goodall McKenzie Rican, 
say that they are not in disagreement, when both Houses have | Brand Goodwin, Ark, McKeown Small 
disagreed. Braves” Skin Til. MeLauehi Mi neat _ 
Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘They have not. Burnett Graham, Pa, McLaughlin’ Pa Shock 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman just happens to be wrong; that |} Butler Gray, Ala. McLemore Steagall 
is all. egg om ve Mancfield oo 
Mr. FITZGERALD. They have not disagreed in the present Campbell, Kans. Griest Martin, 7. a Steph reo 
instanee. There is no disagreement when the Senate sends an | Campbell, Pa. Hadley nem Sterling, 1! 
amendment over here with the request for a conference before | C2ndler, Miss, Hamilton’ aatem Milter, sintis aperiing, Pa, a. 
action by the House. Contriil Harrison, Miss. Miller. Wash. Strong 
Mr. MANN. When both Houses have ordered conferees, they | Caraway Harrison, Va. Mondell Sweet 
are in disagreement. Otherwise they could not order a con- Shenton cathy Hastings Meteni or. 
ference. Church Hayden Mott Temple 
Mr. GARNER. Has the motion to disagree been agreed to? Clark, Fla. Heaton Mudd Templeton 
Mr. MANN. It has been agreed to, and the Speaker will find | olller med Nicholls, 8.C, Thomas 
in the Manual—not on this point—what the Speaker already | Connelly, Kans. Hicks Oldfield Tillman = 
knows, that the motion to instruct the managers should be offered | Crago Hilliard Oliver, Ala. Timberlake 
after the vote to ask for or agree to a conference and before the ag vt. Hollfocoworth Sretterer oe “ad ag 
managers are appointed, That is the present situation. Dallinger Hood Overstreet Van Dy} 
The SPEAKER. It is this way: If they can not be instructed | Davidson Hull, Towa Paige Venabi 
now, they never can be. Pec UN TOI RAR ey Yenta 
Mr. MANN. That is correct. Dent Hute fasten Peters’ rt Volst: a” 
The SPEAKER. All the Members who have been here any | Dewalt Ireland Polk Waldo 
length of time know that when a conference report is brought in Dailies soeeeey K Sica ne 
here it is almost absolutely impossible to beat it. The Members | pixon Johnson, ' Wash. Quin Watki 
hesitate about it, and therefore the point of order made by the | Doughton Jones, Tex. Ragsdale Watson, P 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrraxp] is overruled. The | Bowell Zoul Scat wees a, \ 
question is—— Dunn Kehoe Ramseyer Webb 
Mr. WINGO. The disagreement has not yet been reached, | Dupré Kelly, Pa, Rankin White, Me. 
because the Chair has never put the question on the motion of | Pimonds een Ee. a Zoo oe 
the gentleman from Virginia to disagree. Elston Kincheloe Robbins Wilson, Il. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is mistaken. The previous : a , a ao La. 
question was never moved on this, and was never put. utopenal a er a Wise. 
Mr. WINGO. If the Speaker wil! pardon me, I know the | Fairfield Kraus Rouse Wood, Ind. 
gentleman from Virginia moved the previous question. ml ieee a oe oe 
Mr. MANN. It was not put. Fess Larsen Sanders, Ind. Young, Tex, 
Mr. WINGO. As soon as the Chair put it, the gentleman from NAYS—118 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. McFappEen] offered a motion, and the query a Dies item Platt 
at once arose in my mind as to whether he knew what he could | Alexander Dominick Howard. Rainey 
do under that. Ashbrook Dooling Hulbert Randall 
The SPEAKER. I do not know anything about what the gen- | §37PS. — — a 
tleman from Pennsylvania knew. What I know is that the | Bel Drukker James Romjue 
motion to disagree was put and carried. ockwen Dyes Va. ae 
Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. Kaga eaas 
Mr. ADAMSON. A parliamentary inquiry. Britten, — Toobin Ri. Bantord 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Brumbaugh Foster LaGuardia Sherley 
Mr. ADAMSON, Then I was correct in my assumption a few | {aldwell nen Lea, Cal. peeewood 
gher Linthicum Smith, c. 
minutes ago that after the disagreement was ordered and before | Carter, Mass. Gallivan Lobeck Smith, T. F. 
- the conferees were appointed they could be instructed. ary ard Lonergan aoe 
The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair has held. _| lassen, FOE os Steele 
Mr. ADAMSON. I am much obliged to you. saepiiz, Tex. Gillett ' ’ Madden Stephens, Nebr. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is under no obligation. | Cooper, Ohio Glass Mann Stiness 
[Laughter.] The question {s on the motion of the gentleman | fo0per. W; Va. Glynn saree — 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, McFappen] to instruct the conferees. Copley oan Greene, Mass. Montague Tilson 
The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. iffin Moores, Ind. — 
Giass) there were—ayes 111, noes 63. Cramton ne Nickvls, Mich, Welling 
Mr. GLASS. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. Curry, Cal. Heintz Nolan ° ‘Welty 
Mr. BORLAND. I make the point of order that there is no | Darrow Helm Oliver, N. ¥. Whaley | 
orum present. Dempsey Helvering Padgett Wilson, 4 
qu p Denton Hensley Parker, N. J. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the | Dickinson Phelan 
poitit of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
is none. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors—— Browning Emerson Johnson, 8. Dak. Londo. 
Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the NOT VOTING—69. 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be again read by the | powers Clark, Pa. Bagle Fuller, Moss 
Clerk. Bruckner Coad Fairebild, B.L. Gandy | 
The SPEAKER. Ina minute. Evidently there is no quorum | Buchanan Cohee wee Ge 
present. The Doorkeeper wil: lock the doors, the t at! Garin Dale, N. Y, Foeht Hamill 
Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. |Chandler, N. ¥, Haskell 
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Martin, Ill. Sabath Taylor, Colo, 


Havin? Moore, Pa. Saunders, Va. Tinkham 
Huddleston Morin Scott, Pa. Vare 

Ken #8 Nelson Scully Voigt 
Kenn dy.lowa Olney Sears Walton , 
Kor. Ohio O’Shaunessy Shackleford Wheeler 
Knutson Porter Shovse Winslow 

Kreider Pou Siegel Woodyard 
stlonagt Powers Smith, Idaho Zihiman 
MeAndrews Pratt Sullivan 

VeCulloch Reed Swift 

Maher Rodenberg Talbott 


go the motion to instruct the conferees was agreed to, 

The following pairs were announced : 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Gannoy with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 

Mr, Tavsorr with Mr. Brownina. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. HAsKert. 

Mr. BrucKNER With Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. BUCHANAN With Mr. Crarx of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, Cartin with Mr, CostTerto. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. Currte of Michigan. 

Mr. Eacce with Mr. Davis, . 

Mr. Ftynn with Mr. BENJAMIN L, FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Grece with Mr. Grtorce W. FarcuHirp. 

Mr. Hamintt with Mr. Focurt. 

Mr. Huppteston with Mr. FRANcts. 

Mr, Key of Ohio with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. HAwrey. 

Mr. McANDREWS with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. KEARNs. 

Mr. Martin of Tlinois with Mr. Kennepy of Iowa. 

Mr, O'SHAUNESSY With Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. McCurtocnu. 

Mr. Romsug with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SanatH with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Prarr. 

Mr, SHouse with Mr. Ropensera. 

Mr. Suttivan with Mr. SIecer. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. Satirg of Idaho. 

Mr. Watton with Mr, TINKHAM. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. WrNsLow. 

Mr. OrnEY with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. ZrHLMAn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea,” 
but I find I am paired with the gentleman from South Dakota, 
Mr. Ganpy, and I will withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Smirnx of 


Idaho, is prevented from being present to-day on account of | 


critical illness in his family. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 
The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Gass, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr, Pratt. 


RECRUITING THE NATIONAL GUARD (H. vOC. NO. 136). 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent | 
that there may be printed as a House document the order of 
the War Department of May 5, 1917, with reference to the re- | 


cruiting of the National Guard, and that 5,000 additional copies 
be printed, to go to the folding room. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 


mous consent that the order of the War Department touching | 


the recruiting of the National Guard be made a publie document 
and that 5,000 extra copies be printed, to go to the folding room. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN, Reserving the right to object, how long is the 
order and what is the need of it? 

Mr. CALDWELL. The order is very short. It will probably 
~ in the shape of a folder. It has not been made public by the 
Var Department, but it is something necessary for the informa- 
tion of the National Guard and people who want to organize 
additional units. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a statement 
adopted at a mass meeting of the Friends of Irish Freedom. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


ome KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
«00 copies of the revenue bill, H. It. 4280, together with the 
Teport, be printed, 2,000 copies to go to the document room, 8,000 


Copies to the folding room, and 2,500 copies to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
uannimous consent that 12,500 copies of the revenue bill be 
printed, 8,000 copies to go to the folding room, 2,000 copies to the 
document room, and 2,500 copies to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to pro- 
vide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes. 
Pending that, I would like to see if we can not come to some 
agreement in respect to the time for general debate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that I have requests already for about 
eight hours of general debate, and they have only commenced 
coming in. I wish that we could run along under general debate 
without any agreement at all until we see where we can land. IL 
think we can spend some two or three days in general debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate be divided between that side and 
this, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] to control 
one half of the time and I to control the other half. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate be controlled one half 
by himself and the other half by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney]. Is there objection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say that both the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina and myself are going to support 
the bill, but I will be glad to alternate the time with gentlemen 
who want to speak against the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suppose the gentleman from North Carolina would also yield 
to gentlemen who are opposed to the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It is quite evident that we can not finish general 
debate upon this bill to-day, and it seems to be equally evident 
that we can not finish it to-morrow. Why would it not be a 
good plan to run right along to-morrow into a night session, 
with an effort to finish general debate by Saturday night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was in hopes that we could finish the gen- 
eral debate in two days and begin under the five-minute rule 
on Saturday morning. 

Mr. MANN. That is impossible, I think. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us, then, get unanimous consent to close 
general debate on Saturday night when we adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we had better make any agree- 
ment now, but let us have an understanding that we will run 
along to-morrow night. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will run on 
morning, and as to to-morrow night 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to have at least three days on 
this bill under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, would not the gentleman from 
Illinois rather have more extended debate under the five- 
minute rule when active amendments are offered than to have 
such long general debate when no one is in the Chamber listen- 
ing to it? Is it not more effective? 

Mr. MANN. I am not so sure about that. I think if we have 
three days general debate that we ought to have three days 
debate under the five-minute rule. That is about all we can 
stand on that. 

Mr. GARNER. Would not two days under general debate 
be all that you could stand? 

Mr. MANN. No; I could stand a week of that and not be 
hurt at all. 

Mr. GARNER. 
Chamber. 

Mr. MANN. But I do stay in the Chamber. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let us try it for a couple of days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will run along and see. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman then sit to-morrow night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will see how we get along. 

Mr. MANN. But Members ought to know. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not know. 

Mr. MANN If you do not say before the day is over, you 
will have to keep a quorum if you try it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would be willing, and I reckon everyone 
else would, if we could close debate Friday night. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we can close debate on Friday 
night. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


to-morrow and Saturday 





No; because you do not have to stay in the 


We do 
I am 


We will just see how it goes along. 


not know whether we will hold to-morrow night or not. 
not inclined to stay to-morrow night. 
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Mr. MANN. Members who want to talk and get in before 
will not want to stay, but Members who have the right to talk 
and do not get in will want to stay. Of course, the Ways and 
Means Committee gets in any time it pleases, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, that is not the situation at all. 

Mr. MANN. It is the Situation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the House should want to stay I shall 
have no objection to staying here until 10 or 11 o'clock to- 
morrow night; but we do not want to agree now that we shall 
hold a session to-morrow night. The House may be so broken 
down it would rather not do it. If there is any inclination of 
Members to have a night session, I am perfectly willing to have 
it to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that he control one-half of the 
time in general debate and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForpNEY] control the other half, with the understanding that 
the gentleman from North Carolina is to yield a reasonable 
amount of time to those who are opposed to the bill and that 
the gentleman from Michigan shall do the same? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if he 
ought not to include in his request that debate be confined to 
the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will ask that, too. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that he and the gentleman from 
Michigan shall control the time in general debate? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4280, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4280, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R 4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.} 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I can not finish my remarks 
to-night, and I would rather have the opportunity to make a 
connected and continuous speech. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina put on somebody who will occupy the time for 
the remainder of to-day? I would thank him very much if he 
would, and I will go on in the morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman cf the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4280) to 
provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 A. M. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and $1 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Friday, May 11, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





SXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, recommending an in- 
crease in the pay of certain civilian employees at the Military 





Academy (H. Doc. No. 134); to the Committee 0), 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, recomme), 
records of proceedings of examining boards for promot), 
cers of the Navy may be finally acted on by the Secret: 
Navy instead of the President (H. Doc. No. 135) ; to 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILL: 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIITT, 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate ; 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. It. 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the establis 
a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Dep: 
approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes, 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (° 
which said bill and report were referred to the Commit; 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and mm. 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 4347) to 
regulate the leasing of land in the Territory of Hawaii: 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4848) for the enlarge) 
the Federal building at Butte, Mont.; to the Comm 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4849) providing for the enlarge: 
the Federal building at Missoula, Mont.; to the Commi; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4850) giving the right to an additio 
homestead’ to all persons who have exhausted or w! 
exhaust their original right of entry through the pure! 
Indian lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4851) providing for an additions! 
for the district of Montana; to the Committee on the Jud 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4352) relating to the duties of regist 
United States land offices and the publication in newsp:; 
official land-office notices; to the Committee on tl: 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4353) to enlarge, extend, remode! 
forth, public buildings at Helena, Mont.; to the Commit! 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4854) to provide for the purchase o! te 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Anacond: 
the Stute of Montana; to the Committee on Public bu 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4355) to increase the limit of cost 
Federal building and site therefor at Billings, Mont.. 
authorize the provision of quarters for United Stat: 
in said building; to the Committee on Public Buildi: 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 4356) to conserve tl 
cultural food products of the United States and to proii 
their manufacture into alcoholic liquors, except in certaili cases 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciar) 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial from tlie |! 
lature of the State of Michigan, favoring national pro))!)' 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial of Legislature © 
Territory of Hawaii, requesting Congress to amend sectio! - 
of the revised laws of Hawaii; to the Committee on the !\ 
ritories. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and rests 
were ingroduced and severally referred as follows: _ 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 4357) grantin- 
crease of pension to Thomas J. Clark; to the Com 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4358) granting an increase of 1 
James Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4359) granting an increase of pe!'- 
John Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. _ 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 4360) granting ap tite” 
of pension to Sanford Smith; to the Committee o! 
Pensions. Se 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4361) for the relief o A. J. 
Lowary ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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py Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 4362) granting a pension 
to Thomas Lee; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pemnsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4363) granting 
q pension te Mary M. Fessler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Jon sions. 
sh Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 4364) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John E. Spangler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 4365) to inerease the 
peusion now being paid Henry Langley; to the Committee on 
Jensions. 

Ore a bill €H. R. 4866) to increase the pension now being 
paid to Mrs. Hessie M. McCarley; to the Cemmittee on Pen- 
sIOns. 

w  hiees a bill CH. R. 4867) to grant a pension to Lawrence 
Hubschman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 4868) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under Gause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: . 

3y Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Defense Security League, 
of Newark, N. J., favoring national control of food supply, ete. ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, memorial of Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Newark, N. J., opposing national prohibition; te the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER ot Wisconsin: Memorial of Pattern Makers’ 
Association, of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring tax on incomes for 
war expenses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: Petition of members of 
Local No, 447, Cigarmakers’ Union, Kenosha, Wis., against an 
increase in the tax on cigars; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of the Crockery Board 
of Trade and Leuis. Bossert & Sons, of New York, favoring bill 
for revision of postal rates; to the Committee om the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Cigarmakers’ Local Union Ne, 132, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., against any material inerease in the tax on cigars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of James Olwell & Co., 
of New York, against tax on rectified spirits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Newspaper Web Printing Press- 
men’s Union, No. 25, New York City, against bill to inerease the 
postage rates on second-class matter; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of board of trustees of the American Defense 
Society, urging the sending to France of a force of United States 
troops in command:-of best available general officer of the United 
States Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Meader Atlas Co., of New York, against 
prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of M. N. Nelin, of Reck- 
ford, Il, opposing a tax om soft drinks; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of James Olwell & Co., protesting against tax on 
rectified spirits ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
of America, protesting against an excess tax on pianos; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of Metz Co., Centralia, Ill., opposing tax of 5 per | 


cent on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petitions of the Detroit Mail Advertising Association 

and Bunte Bros., of Chicago, and of the Roekford Malleable 

Iron Works, of Rockford, Ill, favering bill to revise postage 

ms to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

ai sy Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of committee on public safety, 
Weston, Mass, favoring national prohibition as war meas- 

ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

You Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the Meador Atlas Co., New 
ork, against prohibition as war measure; to the Committee 

on the Judiciary, 

saat petition of National Mode License League, relative to 
"ae enlisted men, etc. ; to the Committee on Military. Affairs, 

ia petition of National Piano Manufacturers’ Association 

Wars erica, against special tax on pianos; to the Committee on 
a and Means, 

dead ane petition of mayor’s committee on national defense, 

° ee on hospital and medical facilities, asking that in- 
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terns be exempted from conscription; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against increase in postage rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Memorial of mass meeting of 5,000 peo- 
ple at Woodward, Okla., pledging loyalty and support to the 
Government in war with Germany; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Ulysses, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. | 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Hartford Central Labor 





Union, asking investigation of explosion on July 22, 1916, in| 


San Francisco, Cal.; tc the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of council of the Chicago Medical 
Society, urging abrogation of patents on salvarsan, etc.; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also papers to accompany House bill 4287, for the relief of 
legal representatives of George H. Riley, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the hoard of trustees of the 
American Defense Society, urging the President to send to 
France an expeditionary force of United States troops in com- 
mand of best available officer of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petitions of California Electric Railway 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal., orotesting against proposed tax 
on passenger fares and commutation tickets, and asking the 
same tax on motor-bus line fares as on steam and electric rail- 
ways; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Zellerbach Paper Co., of San Francisco, Cal., 
against proposed new second-class zone postal rates; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also petition of California Cotton Mills Co., of Oakland, Cal., 
recommending substantial increase in import duty on burlaps 
and pretesting against placing of a duty on raw jute; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of J. J. Pfister Knitting Co., of 
Berkeley, Cal., urging support of bill to revise the postal rates ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Theater Owners’ Association, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., against propesed tax on motion-picture theaters; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Cuyler Lee & Dubroy Motor Co., of San 
Francisco, and Metz Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting against 
the 5 per cent tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Memorial of Mount Carmel Baptist Church 
of West Virginia, favoring prohibition as war measure; to the 


‘Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. SNELL: Resolutions of citizens of Jay, Keene, and 
Upper Jay, N. Y., urging upon the President of the United States 
and Congress the advisability of prohibiting during the war the 
manufacture and sale for beverage purposes of all alcoholic 
liquors ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of certain residents of Ackerman- 
ville, Pa., asking for national prohibition as war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARD: Memorial of Schoharie County Farm Bureau, 
Cobleskill, and O. C. Stevens and other citizens of Greenville, 
N. Y., favoring prohibition as war measure; to the Committee 


|onm the Judiciary. 





SENATE. 
Fray, May 11, 1917. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our lives are in Thy hands. Thou hast taught 
us that Thou hast in view the making of a completed and per- 
fect life. Thou dost bid us bide Thy time and put our trust in 
Thee. We come before Thee with the mighty problems of life. 
We come with our hearts full of anxiety and unrest; yet we 
triumph through our faith. We believe that out of the strife 
and toil of life will come the peace and calm of a victory that is 
higher than the victory that this world wins—the establishment 
of peace and order among men and the establishment of a uni- 
versal brotherhood. Guide us, we pray Thee, with a divine 
passion to fulfill God’s great plan of life. For Christ's sake, 
Amen. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. OverMAN and by unani- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before t). <.. 
mous cousent, the further reading was dispensed with and the | gq joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory o: .” 


Journal was approved. ’ which will be incorporated in the Recorp and refery., 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think probably | Committee on Territories. 


we would save time by having a quorum. I suggest the ab- The joint memorial is as follows: 


sence of . Se - [ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
[The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR 7s TERRITORY OF ALAS 
The Secretary e i “ uneau, Alaska, Apri! 
re Se called the roll, and the following Senators an Hes. Tuomas B. Manowatz, pr 
swered to their names: Vice President of the United States, Washington, D. @. 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Mich, Dear Sir: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legis); 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Overman Smith, 8. C. in session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of si 
Culberson Kellogg Owen Smoot memorial No. 7. . 
Cummins Kendrick Page Sterling Yours, very respectfully, CHarces E. Dayins 
Curtis Kenyon Pittman Sutherland Secretary of Alaska 
Fernald King Poindexter Thomas Senate joint memorial 7. 
do oat Pomerene mone To the President of the United States, United States Senate, « 
Gerry. La Follette Robinson Underwood of Representatives. 
Hale McLean Saulsbury Vardaman We, your memorialists of the Legislature of the Territory o/ 4 
Harding Martin Shafroth Walsh do most respectfully request that— 
Hardwick Nelson Sheppard Watson Whereas there are in the Territory of Alaska very extensive 
Husting New Sherman Williams able oil fields, the principal of which are: (1) Katalla-C} 
James Newlands Smith, Ga. Nuchawak, & See oe ee. containing 264 squ a 
veeninabttinibimale : the second 43 square miles and the third 214 square miles 1] 
Mr. KENYON. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 524 square ation which is only a small en se the know 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] on official business of the Sen- of s aaee er ar have _— Foe investigat i 
§ im attends ; ; orted upon by the most competent oi! experts in the Unite) s 
ate, in atte ndance upon a hearing before the Committee on hese reports show very rich yields, high-grade product, and 
Agriculture and Forestry. accessible territory, being on the coast of Alaska near Kaya! aa 
Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- numerous heavy surface seepage of oil at Katalla meadow | 


LANDS], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr], the Senator On ee ee aa ene all aoe ‘and 


from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and the Senator from Washington and at Oil, Crooked, Poul, and Johnstone Creeks in the 
{[Mr. PornpexTeR] are absent from the Chamber attending a field; and 
ineeting of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. Whereas the laboratory tests of the samples taken from these oii fields 


dows : , show a very high percentage of distillate and gas oil; and 
Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- | Whereas the pcople of Alaska residing in close proximity 


ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from cadebine tinting eiaiat-aniiiecat tee aeeieteel” of disti 
hia r , — > 7 P On austrial and mar 

Michigan {Mr. TowNseEnp], due to their attendance on a Finance suits for which they are forced to pay exorbitant prices 

Committee meeting. long distances from point of supply and heavy demand for }: 
Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- and 


» ie ate Whereas as these oils are seeping away and going to waste withour 
tor from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] on account of illness in possibility of ultimate recovery : Now, therefore, be it 


his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. Resolved, That we, your memorialists, would respectfully | 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my } your honorable body give earnest attention to the formula! 


colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], pO) oe p> cosgeaths ol — ae ein oe oe the bill (I. R 
> i sc , 7 ; i J 3 Inder whatever 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for | provisions or restrictions you may deem it proper to impose. Theres 


the day. releasing to the people of Alaska and the entire western coast 
t 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the absence | United States a product of one of our richest resources of whirl 
of my colleague [Mr. Hugues] on account of illness. I will |" Rbsuived, That a copy hereof be presented to the Presiden! 


let this announcement stand for the day. United States the Vice President of the United States, to the »| 


* CHAI S j of the United States House of Representatives, to the chairi 
mer . oe BLAIN. | My. colleague (Mr. Lane] is absent Cemmittee op Punlic Lands in the United States Senate. to tli 
owing to illness. man of the Committee on the Public Lands in the United States Ii 
Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- | of Representatives, the Delegate to Congress from Alaska, and the * 


ry Ss akote . ari retary of the Interior. 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNsoNn] is necessarily absent. Passed the Senate, Apri’ 18, 1917. 


He has a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine oe eee 
[Mr. Fernatp]. I ask that this announcement may stand for President of th: 
the day. Attest : W. M. Epp 
I also desire to announce that the Senator from Louisiana Secretary of the 
[Mr. RANSDELL] is detained from the Senate on official business. Passed the House, April 25, 1917. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered Lutter C, Hess, - 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. Aaiiatee eee ee FHC Louse, 
ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. Chief bierk of the 
° The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- | Unirep States or America, 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a let- Territory of Alaska, ss.: aoa 
ter from the Secretary of War, submitting a special estimate | ,, 1 Charles EB. Davidson, Secretary of Alaska, do hereby cortity tha’ 


: the above and foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of Sena 
of appropriation under the head of appropriation, “ Pay, etc., of | Memorial No. 7. of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, pas 


the Army,” for temporary employment of messengers for head- | third session thereof. 


Pe ay : ce Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska 
quarters of the several territorial departments, districts. divi- | 9+ ‘Juneau, the capital, this 28th day of April, A. D. 1917. 


sions, and brigades, and service schools, $72,000 (S. Doc. No. 27), [ SEAL. ] CHARLES E. Davins 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- Secretary of Al 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the 5! 


Alask: 


He also laid before the Senate a communication from the | a joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory ot . 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates of appropria- | which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referrc:! 
tions for contingent expenses, Treasury Department, furniture, | Committee on Territories. 
etc.. $10,000; contingent expenses, Treasury Department, file The joint memorial is as follows: 


holders and cases, $4,000; and contingent expenses, Treasury DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Department, miscellaneous items, $3,000, ete. (S. Doc. No. 26), Orrics.or THE SECRETARY OR THE TERRITORY oF Ar 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- | myo parsipent or THE SENATE Juneau, Alaska, Sp 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. Washington, D C. 


Dear Sir: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legis!« 


MANUFACTURE OF CONVICT-MADE GOODS, in session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of 5” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- | ™emorlal No. A Mieinien B. Davis 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting reports } ? Secretary of 
from the consuls at Alexandria, Egypt; Saloniki, Greece; Senate joint memorial 8. (By Senator Sutherland.) 


Venice, Italy; and Madras, India, relative to the extent to | To the Secretary of War, the Signal Service Bureau, and the ( 

which prisoners, paupers, or detained persons are utilized in Your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of 

the production or manufacture of the commerce of various coun- cumien, SS ee See eee a nes of the Kuskokwim 
” - e : ri 4 “ 

tries, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the River is rapidly developing into an important commercial s\°''0" of 


Committee on Printing. this Territory ; 
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That the mining and fishing industries have now reached a stage 
where more rapid communication with the other business sections of 
\Jaska, as well as with the United States, is necessary ; 

“That at present there is no means of communication with the out- 
cide world furnished the residents of the Kuskokwim Valley other than 
the inadequate overland mail service : 

Therefore your memoria:ists do most respectfully request that a 
wireless telegraph station be established at Bethel or some other sta- 
tion on the Kuskokwim River ; 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Passed the senate April 18, 1917, 

oO. P. HUBBARD, 
President of the Senate. 


W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Attest: 


Passed the house April 25, 1917. 

LutHer C. HEss, 

Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
A. H. ZIEGLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 


I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the above js a full, true, and correct copy of senate joint memorial 
No. 8, of oo Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third ses- 
sion thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 28th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[ SEAL. ] CHARLES E., DAVIDSON, 

Secretary of Alaska. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, April 26, 1917. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: By direction of the Territorial legislature, now in session, 
I am sending you herewith a certified copy of house joint memorial 
yre:'G 
Yours, very truly, 
CHARLES E. DAvIpson, 
Secretary of Alaska. 
House joint memorial 7. (By Mr. Coombs.) 


Petition to the Congress of the United States for the appropriation of 
sufficient funds for the establishment and maintenance of an insane 
asylum and sanitarium within the Territory of Alaska, for the pur- 
pose of caring for the insane of the Territory and the abolition of the 
present contract system at Morningside, near Portland, Oreg. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress of 
the United States assembled: 


he petitioners, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, represent 
as follows: 

That the system now in vogue of caring for the insane of the Territory 
of Alaska under contract with an asylum and sanitarium located near 
Portland, Oreg., is productive of great harm to the unfortunate inmates 
of said sanitarium, and that for many years last past numerous com 
plaints have been filed with the legislature, with the governor of the 
Territory and other Territorial officials, and with various organizations 
in the Territory, which said complaints have all been investigated 
from time to time, and the facts set forth therein have been fully verified ; 
that persons of unimpeachable veracity have been interviewed who have 
personally visited the said sanitarium and asylum and talked with 
many of the inmates and investigated the conditions which exist in 
Said institution, and such information has disclosed the fact that the 
care and treatment of the insane patients of the Territory of Alaska 
has been commercialized, to the great detriment, both physical and 
mental, of all the insane wko have been committed to said institution. 
It has been proved to the entire satisfaction of the legislature and of 
the other officials of the Territory of Alaska that an absolute lack of 
any humanitarian spirit in the conduct and management of said asylum 
prevails ; that quarters provided for the inmates are wholly inadequate ; 
that the sanitary conditions are bad, and that there is absolutely no 
regard for the weifare of the patients; that there is not sufficient space 
nor room for the patients to enjoy sufficient fresh air in inclement 
weather, and that no provision is made for physical exercise for those 
patients who are able to exercise, except when employed by the institu- 
tion for its own profit. 

It has been brought to the attention of your petitioners that many 
of the inmates of this asylum when committed have been suffering from 
very mild forms of mental derangement, and that by continued confine- 
ment in this institution their condition has become greatly worse until 
they become hopelessly insane and physical and mental wrecks. 

Your petitioners desire to again call your attention to the report of 
a committee of the House of Representatives of Alaska of the second 
Session of the Alaska Legislature, dated March 24, 1915, a copy of 
which is hereto attached and made a part of this petition. 
fs W herefore, your petitioners pray that the contract system for the 
caring of the insane of Alaska be abolished, and that an institution for 
the care of the Alaska insane patients be established in Alaska at some 
convenient and desirable location, any number of which can be obtained 
where the climate and facilities are conducive to the proper treatment, 
care, and welfare of the insane patients ; and it is 


, Resolved by the Third Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
ae That this petition be forwarded to Congress of the United 
ot pe with an urgent request that the same be given immediate con- 
‘ deration and that immediate steps be taken for the abrogation of the 
present contract system and for the establishment of an asylum and 
sanitarium for the insane in the Territory of Alaska. It is further 
he a ae That the secretary of the Territory of Alaska be, and he 
‘reby is, instructed to forthwith transmit copies of this memorial and 
Petition, properly authenticated, to the President of the United States, 
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to the Secretary of the Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Alaska. 
Passed the house April 17, 1917. 


Lutizer C. Hess, 
Speaker of the Hiouse. 
Attest: 
A. H. ZigGLER, 
Chief Clerk of the Mouse. 
Passed the senate April 23, 1917. 
O. P. HWueeanp, 
President of the Scnate. 


Attest: 
W. M. Eppy, 
Seerctary of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 
I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of house joint memorial 


No. 7 of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third 
thereof. 


Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, atlixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 26th day of April, A. D. 1917. 
(SEAL. ] CHARLES FE. Davipson, 


Necretary of Alaska, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alastka, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 
The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 1, 1917 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now 
in session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of house joint 
memorial 8. 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 
House joint memorial 8. (By Mr. Snow.) 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 

Congress assembled: 

We your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectfully and earnestly petition that the provisions of section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which require that 
on each claim located after the 10th day of May, 1872, and until 
patent has been issued therefor, not. less than $100 worth of labor 
shall be performed or improvements made during each year, be sus- 
pended in the case of any locator or claim holder who has enlisted in 
the service of the United States against any country with whic) the 
United States may at this time be at war, during the time that such 
person shall serve in the armed forces of the United States: Provided, 
That the claimant or claimants of any mining location, in order to 
secure the benefits of such act, shall cause to be recorded in the office 
of the commissioner and ex-officio recorder in whose recording district 
the claim is located, a notice that he or they have enlisted in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

Passed the house, April 25, 1917. 

Lutner C. IeEss, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

A. H. ZIfe.er, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


O. P. Hupparp, 
President of the Nenate. 


W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Passed the senate, Avril 27, 1917. 
Attest: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and exact copy of house joint memorial 8 
of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 
thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the Capital, this 30th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SEAL. ] CHARLES FE. DAVIDSON, 

Secretary of Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
‘ Juncau, Alaska, May 1, 1917. 
PRESIDENT O¥ THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now 
in session. I have the honor to send you herewith a certified copy of 


house joint memorial 11. 
Yours, very truly, CHARLES E. DAvVipSsoN, 
Secretary of Alaska, 

House joint memorial 11. (By Mr. T. C. Price.) 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 
We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
do most respectfully and earnestly represent that— 
Whereas by law residents of Alaska are permitted, among other things, 
to kill each year a certain limited number of game food animals, 
including moose, deer, caribou, and sheep; and 


roan teat tih Per eaney: 


Se 
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Whereas certain fees, in some cases almost prohibitive in character, 
are charged to residents of Alaska on s agemeats outside of all 
trophies of such food game animals above deseribed ; and 

Whereas great waste results from carrying out of such policy in that 
the heads of such animals have to be cast away ; and 

Whereas a check on such shipments could continue to be kept by a 
shipping permit being required to be taken out on each shipment out 
ef the Territory: Now, therefore, 

The Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in this their third session 
assembled, respectfully urges upon the Congress of the United States 
an amendment to the act of May 11, 1908 (35 Stats. L, 102), per- 
mitting the free shipment of trophies of the above-named food animals 
by residents of the Territory out of Alaska, subject, however, to permit 
or license through the United States customhouse, such trophies not 
to exceed in number for each person the limit of any particular class 
of animals permitted by law to be killed during the proper season. 

Passed the house April 20, 1917. 

LutTHer C. Hgss, 
Speaker of the House, 
Attest: 
A. H. ZigcLer 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Passed the senate April 28, 1917. 
O. P. HvUBBARD, 
President of the Senate, 


W. M. Eppy, 
Sccretary of the Senate. 


Attest: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

T, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of house joint memorial 
11 of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 
thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this lst day of May, A. D. 1917. 

[SEAL] CHAaRLes E. DAvipson 
Secretary of Alaska. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 1, 1917. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now in 
session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of House joint me- 
morial No. 12. 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES B. DavIpsonN, 
Secretary of Alaska. 


House joint memorial 12. (By Mr. Allan.) 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States: 


Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Alaska, most respectfully represent that— 


Whereas the Seward Peninsula is one of the greatest gold-producing 
sections of Alaska, its total output almost totaling $100,000,000, and 
contains the largest and richest auriferous deposits in America; and 

Whereas the development of such deposits has been retarded and the 
production of gold bas been greatly curtailed by the excessive cost of 
transportation from tidewater points to the interior due to the lack 
of roads; and 

Whereas vast deposits of low-grade gold-bearing gravel necessitate the 
use of hydraulic laine and dredging and the construction of roads 
is an imperative necessity for the hauling of machinery and fuel ; and 

Whereas the interior of the Seward Peninsula is rich not only in placer 
gold but has immense deposits of gold-bearing quartz and also copper, 
tin, antimony, iron, graphite, coal, tungsten, and nearly every minor 
metal known, and such deposits have been prospected to the extent as 
to demonstrate that they exist in paying quantities ; and 

Whereas the roads that have been constructed on the Seward Peninsula 
by the Alaska Road Commission have been of inestimable value in its 
development, yet such roads, being limited in extent owing to the 
limite Sa are insufficient to supply the needs for trans- 
portation facilities in the Seward Peninsula, which is in area larger 
than the State é6f New York; and 

Whereas owing to storms and ice conditions mail service and transpor- 
tation of goods via the circuitous coast route to Candle and Arctic 

orts is extremely uncertain and dangerous; and F 

Whereas the construction of a trunk-line post road from Nome, the dis- 
tributing point of the peninsula, to Candle via the Kougarok and 
Imnachuk mining districts will open up the greater part of the in- 
terior and is an absolute necessity te the development of this great 
mining country: Now, therefore, 

The Senate and House of Representatives of the Territory of Alaska 
most earnestly pray that an appropriation be made sufficient to build 
and construct a trunk-line post road from Nome to Candle in the Seward 
Peninsula via the Kougarok and Imnachuk mining districts. 

Your memorialists will ever pry 

Passed the house April 23, 1917, 

LutTHer C. Hess, 
Speaker of the House, 

Attest: 

A. H. Ziec er 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Passed the senate April 27, 1917. 


O. P, Hupparp, 
President of the Senate, 


W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Attest: 
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May 11. 


UNITED STATES oF AMERTCA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certif 
the above is a full, true, and exact copy of house joint memoria| \ 
of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session ti. 

Witness my hand and the seal cf the Territory of Alaska, afi. 
Juneau, the capital, this 30th day of April, A. D: 1917. : ae 

[SEAL,] CHaries E. Davyipnsoy, 

Secretary of Alas 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the s 
a resolution of the National Association of State Univer 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STaTe UNIvensirTirs. 
Burlington, | 
Resolutions. 

The National Association of State Universities in special mec! 
assembled announces that the State universities, believing that they )., 
resent the spirit and sentiment of their several States, are ready {. », 
all their institutional resources—material and human—at the ‘dis, 
of the National Government in the service of the country for t! 
tire period of the war on which our Nation has entered. 

This declaration of patriotic ~~: is made without any reser 
tion whatsoever, and means that the State universities, as ‘put)li 
stitutions, are tu be used to the utmost limit of their possibjliti: 
faculties and equipment for the preparation of efficient soldiers, foy ¢) 
training of skilled educational, scientific, technical, and professions} 
workers and for the conduct of all scientific instruction that may aiq 
in the successful prosecution of the war. Pa 

Therefore the President of the United States and his advisors, »n 
the Congress, are aereby notified that the State universities of Ame: 
are willing to undertake the readjustment of their curricula and ; 
rearrangement of ll their activities, in time and content, so far as tay 
be necessary, to bring to ultimate triumph the righteous conflict fo; 
universal democracy. 

eer adopted at Washington, D. C., the 4th day of May, 1917. 

est: 
Guy Potter BENTON, Presid: 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of Washinzion 
Council, No. 1, Junior Order United American Mechanics. oi 
Germantown, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit speculation in foodstuffs, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for national prohi- 
bition as a war measure, which was referred to the Comumitiee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of the Commonwealt| 
Club, of Seattle, and of the City Council of Seattle, Wash., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to grarantee a minimum 
price for this year’s crops, which wet. referred to the Comumit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of Larrabee Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Russell, Kans., praying for increase: 
pensions, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the students of the Western 
Dental College, of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the establish- 
ment of a dental corps in the Army, which was referred to tlie 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the State of Kansas, praying for national prolii- 
bition as a war measure and for the protection of soldiers from 
vice, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bran- 
ford, Orange, and New Haven, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 71, Inier- 
national Molders’ Union, and of the Central Labor Union, of 
Hartford, Conn., praying for an investigation by the Federal 
Government of the explosion during the San Francisco, (al. 
preparedness parade of July 22, 1916, which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. . \ 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut State Council 
of Defense, praying for the enactment of legislation to save 
daylight and to provide standard time for the United Stites, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I present a telegram from W. A. Meltao 
State commissioner of agriculture of Florida, which I us: t 
have printed in the Recorp. y 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to !¢ 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


TALLAHASSEE, Fua., Mor 9, 11". 
Hon. ParK TRAMMELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: ’ 
The agricultural question is paramount. Can not exemptions be made 
of the a help of the agricultural departments where their know' 
edge an ssistance are essential to handling the food questior 
prompey and successfully in this artment? It will deprive it 0! @ 
grea 
replaced in 
emptions. 


on of expert and tra assistance which can not be 
months or years. I strongly u and advecate those ex: 
Under the present stressed conditions can not you @n 
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<-pator FLETCHER consult with the President and Secretary Houston 
ni secure these exemptions? It should be done in all the States. 
W. A. McRae, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I present resolutions adopted at the 
Plorida State convention of educators, indorsing the Susan B. 
\nthony amendment to the Constitution, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions indorsing the Susan B. Anthony amendment passed at the 
Florida State convention of educators. 
Whereas we men and women, composing the State convention of county 


perintendents of education, school principals, and school-board 

officials, meeting this 26th day of April, 1917, at Lake City, Fla., 

elieve in the loyalty, courage, and devotion of the women of our 

State, affirm our desire to see long-delayed justice done them during 

this trying time when war is actually upon us, attest our convic- 

tion that love of liberty is a natural instinct inherent in the human 

race, no less in women than in men, we do affirm a deep sense of 

eratitude to our women of the South who stood so nobly by us during 

ihe trying times of the Civil War: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the President of the United States to speak 
to the leaders of the majority party in Congress, asking them to pass 
on to the several States for ratification, as a war measure, the amend- 
ment enfranchising all the women of our country, known as the Susan 
LB. Anthony amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the Florida delegation, both in the Sen- 
ate and House, to help secure by every means in their power the 
adoption of the Anthony amendment; and be it still further 

Resolved, That the entire Congress be urged to pass the amendment 
at the earliest possible moment as a war measure, so that the women 
of our Nation may have, added to their sense of loyalty and their 
willingness to serve their country, the deep sense of personal appre- 
ciation that will follow recognition by their Government and that the 
Government prove to them that the men of America deem them as 
worthy of trust as they do of sacrifice: and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States. the party leaders in both Houses of Congress, 
sud the entire Florida delegation with the request that the resolu- 
tions be read into the CONGRESSIONAL REconrp. 

W. N. SHEATS, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Chairman, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I present a telegram from the Blue Poster 
Advertising Co., of Gainesville, Fla., which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., May 10, 1917. 
Senator TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D, C.: 


Vroposed tax on poster advertising business will work undue hard- 
ship on the poster men of Florida, with other tax and license they now 
have to pay, and drive many out of business. Help us save our business 
by reducing same. . 

BLuE POSTER ADVERTISING CO., 
ARCHIE W. BLUE. 


Mr. TRAMMELL presented a petition of Cuesta, Rey & Co., 
of Tampa, Fla., suggesting asystem of taxation on cigars, which 
Was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter and the Shoe Retailer, of Boston, Mass., remon- 
strating against an increase in second-class postage rates, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Abbott Auto Co., of 
Derry, N. H., remonstrating against a tax on the gross sales 
of automobiles, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Mr. SWANSON. from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
Which was referred the bill (H. R. 3330) to temporarily in- 
crease the commissioned and warrant and enlisted strength of 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and for other purposes, reported 
-it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 36) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill CH. R. 2887) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes,” relative to enrollments in 
the Naval Reserve Force, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 35) thereon. 


RELIEF OF OWNERS OF MINING CLAIMS. 


Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on Mines and Mining, I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 33) to relieve the owners of mining claims who have 
been mustered into the military or naval service of the United 
States as officers or enlisted men from performing assessment 
work during the term of such service. As this is a matter which 
probably will not consume any timé and can be considered with- 
vul opposition, I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. 

lhere being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
is in Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


<, tesolved, ete. That the provisions of section 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which require that on each mining c!aim 
‘ocated after the 10th day of May, 1872, and until patent has been 
issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of labor shall be performed 
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or improvements made during each year, shall not apply to claims or 
parts of claims owned by officers or enlisted men who have been mus- 
tered into the military or naval service of the United States, so that 
no mining claim or any part thereof owned by such person which has 
been regularly located and recorded shall be subject to forfeiture for 
nonperformance of the annual assessments until six months after such 
owner is mustered out of the service or until six months after his death 
in the service: Provided, That the claimant of any mining location, in 
order to obtain the benefits of this resolution, shall file, or cause to 
be filed, in the office where the location notice or certificate is recorded, 
within 90 days from and after the passage and approval of this resolu- 
tion, a notice of his muster into the service of the United States and of 
his desire to hold said mining claim under this resolution, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2251) granting a pension to Henry L. Henrysen 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2252) for the relief of the city of Pueblo, Colo.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2253) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
study the application of machinery to the various processes of 
the farm; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2254) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make further survey of the Pecos River and Valley in Texas 
and New Mexico to determine the feasibility and cost of an irri- 
gation project thereon ; to the Committee-on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation.of Arid Lands. 

3y Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2255) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
Hagan (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3y Mr. CURTIS: A bill (S. 2256) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Nannie Johnson Veale; 

A bill (S. 2257) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
Merideth; and 

A bill (S. 2258) granting a pension to John Preston Fair- 
child (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 2259) for the relief of Jacob Samuel Weaver (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Clatms. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 2260) to protect the Lord’s Day, commonly called 
Sunday, from desecration and to secure its observance as a day 
of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2261) for the relief of Henry von Hess; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2262) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint William Lee Karnes a captain of Cavalry; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2264) granting a pension to Nancy Walker; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2265) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay interest and expenses incurred to and by the owners of lots, 
pieces, or parcels of land acquired by the United States for the 
enlargement of the Capitol Grounds; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2266) authorizing the President to recommission in 
the Regular Army as additional numbers certain former officers ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) authorizing and directing 
the Director of the Census to collect and publish statistics of 
marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Census. 

PUNISHMENT OF MONOPOLIES. 

Mr. GORE. I am directed by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to introduce the following 
bill, and I suggest that it be referred to that committee. I also 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp. It is one of the emer- 
gency measures. 

The bill (S. 2263) to provide further for the national security 
and defense, to conserve foods, feeds, and fuels, and to prevent 
monopolies, conspiracies, and other evil practices respecting the 
same, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That by reason of the existence of the state of 
war there 1s a national emergency, and it is essential for the national 
security and defense further to assure an adequate wsonly and equitabie 
distribution and to facilitate the movement of foods, feeds, and fuel, 
hereafter in this act called necessaries, for the Government and people 
of the United States, and to protect them against injurious specula- 
tion, manipulations, and controls affecting such sup y distribution, 
and movement. For such purposes the powers, authorities, obligations, 
and prohibitions hereinafter set forth are conferred and prescribed. 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to investigate 
and ascertain the demand for, the supply, consumption, costs, and 
prices of, and the basic facts relating to the ownership, production 
transportation, manufacture, storage, and distribution of foods, food 
materials, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, and any article required in connection with the production, 
distribution, or utilization of food. It shall be the duty of any 
person, when requested by the Secretary of Agriculture, or any agent 
acting under his instructions, to produce books, letters, 
ments, or reports, or to answer correctly, to the best of his knowledge, 
all questions necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this sec- 
tion. Any person who shall refuse or willfully neglect to preduce 
such books, letters, papers, documents, or reports, or who shall refuse 
or willfully neglect to answer any such question, or who shall willfully 
give answers that are false, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceding $1,000 or 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. 

Src. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture may, from time to time, 
establish and promulgate standards for grade and other classification of 
foods, food materials, feeds, seeds, other agricultural products, and fer- 
tilizers, hereafter in this section called commodities, by which their 
quality and value may be judged or determined, and standards for 
receptacles for commodities, by which the vaygenee J of such receptacles 
may be judged or determined, and may make regulations governing the 
marks, brands, and labels used or to be used upon receptacles for com- 
modities, for the purpose of showing the name and address of the pro- 
ducer or packer and the quality, nature, or quantity of the contents, 
and for the purpose of preventing deception with reference thereto. 
Before promulgating any -standard under this section the Secretary of 
Agriculture may make such investigation and hear such representatives 
of trade interests concerned as he deems essential. Whenever-the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture deems it essential to establish a standard for any 
commodity or receptacle, and a standard therefor shall then be effective 
under any act of Congress, such standards shall be promulgated as the 
standard for such commodity or receptacle under this section. When- 
ever any standard for grade or other classification of any commodity 
becomes effective under this section, no person thereafter shall pack for 
sale, offer for sale, consign for sale, or sell any such commodity by an 
grade or other classification other than that of such standard: Provided, 
That any person who packs for sale, offers for sale, consigns for sale, 
or sells any such commodity without regard to grade or other classifica- 
tion shall specifically describe such commedity or plainly mark the re- 
ceptacle thereof in accordance with the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in such manner as to indicate that such commodity is un- 
graded or unclassified. Whenever any standard for a receptacle becomes 
effective under this section no person thereafter shall pack for sale, offer 
for sale, consign for sale, or sell, in a receptacle, any commodit to 
which such standard for a receptacle is applicable, unless the receptacle 
conform to the standard, subject to reasonable variations therefrom 
permitted in the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, or unless 
the receptacle be so different in form, ees and eee as upon ordi- 
nary observation clearly to be distinguishable from the standard. When- 
ever any regulation governing the marking, branding, er labeling of a 
receptacle for a re becomes effective under this section, no per- 
son thereafter shall pack for sale, offer for sale, consign for sale, or scll 
any such commodity in a coogeaess to which such regulation is appli- 
eable, except in accordance with such regulation. This section shall not 
apply to offers for sale, consignments for sale, or sales in the original 
package of foods or feeds imported from a foreign country. Any person 
who violates any provision of this section, or of the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture thereunder, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not 
=o $1,000, or by imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or 
0th. 

Sec. 4. That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain 
and publicly announce that any specified mixture of wheat, wheat 
flour, or other wheat product with any other cereal or cereal flour or 
other material of vegetable origin is wholesome and economically fit 
for food, such mixture, if marked or labeled so as — to disclose 
the kinds and reiative amounts of the ingredients of the mixture and 
prepared in accordance with regulations made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, shall not be deemed to be adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of the act of June 30, 1906, as amended, commonly 
known as the food and drugs act, or to be subject to the provisions of 
= 7 of June 13, 1898, as amended, commonly kaown as the mixed- 
flour law. 

_ Sec. 5. That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find it 
hecessary, in order to carry out the provisions of this act, he may 
license the manufacture, sterage, or distribution of foods, food mate- 
rials, feeds, and fuels, and, after os publicly announced such 
necessity, no person shall, after a date fixed in such announcement, en- 
gage in or carry on any business specified in such announcement of 
manufacture, storage, or distribution of such articles, or any of them 
unless he shall secure and hold a license issued by the Secretazy o 
Agriculture. For the purposes of this section the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to prescribe such reasonable regulations govern- 
ing the conduct of the business of licensees as he may find to be neces- 
sary. Such regulations may include requirements for systems and 


auditing ef accounts to be kept by licensees, submission reports b 
licensees, and the —_— and inspection by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or his duly authorized agents, of the places business of 
licensees. Any person who, without a license issued by the Secretary 


of Agriculture, shall engage in or earry on any business for which a 
license is required under this section, or willfully violates any provi- 
regulation of the Secretary of —— 

an 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture under this section, shall - 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 and by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year. 


sion of this section or an 
under this section, or willfully fails or refuses to com 
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Sec. 6. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person to comm): ... 
permit preventable waste or deterioration of any necessaries, toh...) 
or to hold, or enter into any contract or agreement for any necesssy,.. 
in excess of any amount reasonably needed to supply his individy.) ,, 
business requirements for a reasonable time; to monopolize or a{t.»,., 
to monopolize,.either locally or generally, any such necessaries: {, ,. 
gage in any discriminatory and unfair-or any deceptive practice oy .),.. 
vice in handling or dealing in or with such necessaries; to enter jy; 
any contract, arrangement, or conspiracy to restrict the supply or 
except as permitted by law, for preventing gluts and for effecting oo 
table apportionment of perishable products among markets, to rest,.. 
distribution, or to enhance the prices of any such necessaries: to ¢y.,; 
excessive prices for any such necessaries; or to aid or abet the doine 
of any act made unlawful by this section: Provided, That this se.+:.. 
shall not apply or extend to any accumulating or withholding by 4), 
farmer, gardener, or other person, of the products of any farm, gjy;\),.) 
or other land cultivated by him. 

Sec. 7. That no person shall ye Ne combine, agree, or arrane, 
with any other person to limit the facilities for transporting, producin,. 
manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries. or ;,, 
restrain or injure trade or commerce in relation to any necessarics, op 
to — limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any ners. 
saries, or to enhance the price thereof, or to prevent or lessen ¢omy 
tion in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, trans) 0; 
tion, insurance, or supply of any necessaries. ‘ 

Sec. 8. That any person who violates any of the provisions of this 
act, except as otherwise provided, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for; 
exceeding e years, or both. 

Sec. 9. That words used in this act shall be construed to import tho 
plural or the singular, as the case demands. The word “ person.” 
wherever used in this act, shall include individuals, partnerships, y.s)- 
ciations, and corporations, When construing and enforcing the provi- 
sions of this act, the act, omission, or failure of any official, agent, oy 
other person acting for or employed by any partnership, association. oy 
corporation within the scope of his employment or office shall, in eyery 
case, also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such partnership, 
association, or corporation as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 10. That the sum of $1,500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available im 
mediately and until expended, for the carrying out of the purposes of 
this act, including the payment of such rent, the expense of such print- 
ing and publications, and the employment of such agencies in the 1 
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Certment of Agriculture, such persons, and such means, in the city of 
ashington and elsewhere, as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem 
necessary. 


Sec. 11. That this act shall cease to be in effect when the national 
emergency resulting from the existing state of war shall have passe, 
the date of which shall be determined and proclaimed by the President: 
but such date shall not be later than one year after the termination, as 
ascertained by the President, of the present war between tbe United 
States and Germany. 


AMENDMENTS TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. GORE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign con- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,- which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


BUREAU OF MANUFACTURE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
60), which was referred to the Committee on Manufactures: 


Whereas the further deveiopment of manufacturing processes is one 
of the most important and powerful means of increasing the Nation's 
efficiency, wealth, and prosperity; and rd 

Whereas departments of the Government are now devoted to agricul- 
ture, commerce. and labor, but so far no department has been estab- 
lished for manufacture, the other fundamental source of uatioual 

rogress ; and 

Whereas there is a wide field for the making of useful articles by hand 
and without machinery, a field which should have especial study; aud 

Whereas the distribution of knowledge among the people as to the pra: 
ticability of conducting manufacturing processes, both with and with- 
out machinery, on the cooperative plan and otherwise, will open up 
new channels of popular occupation and achievement ; and 

Whereas the adaptation of modern machinery to small factories in rural 
districts, villages, small towns, and in the home itself will open up 
an ee Bang economic independence of incomparable value to the 

ple; anc ; 

Whereas the farm is of itself a factory, and its higher profits and possi- 
bilities will be unrealized until {ts processes are carried to the finished 
state within its own limits or as near thereto as practicable ; aud 

Whereas one of the principal needs of the United States is the conver- 
sion of its raw materials into finished products within its own boun- 
daries, it being a source of national s e that we ship such cnor- 
mous quantities of our basic raw materials abroad to be maide by 
foreign countries into finished products and resold by them to us ani 
others at a great profit; and sg 

Whereas the conversion of raw material into finished products sho\!!é 
be effected as near the place of production as may be consistent wit 
access to markets for finished products : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures is hereby authorized 

and directed to investigate the practicability of establishing a bureau 

of manufacture at the seat of government for the purpose of studying 
manufacture in all its forms and diffusing information relating thereto 
among the people of the United,States. 
The said committee is hereby authorized and directed to report to 
the result of its investigation during the second session of the 
resent Congress; and if the committee finds such a bureau desirable, 
to submit a plan and bill to Congress therefor. 


GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 

61), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry : 
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whereas the garden city and garden suburb movement in Europe _ 
made wonderful progress during the first eight years of its ex 
ence; and 

Whereas the object of this movement is to secure permanent and com- 
fortable homes for the people, on terms within the reach of the 
or rage income, and to cembine the advantages of town and country 
in the same community ; and 

whereas this movement is contributing materially to the health, com- 
fort, and prosperity of the people who have experienced its bene- 
ts; and 

where as the movement, in the estimation of many, points the way to 
the long-Sought goal of a contented, home-owning population ; and 

Whereas & beginning along this line is claimed to have been made in 
the United States; and 

Whereas thousands of American citizens have petitioned Members of 
Congress for an investigation of the movement both in Europe and 
the United States: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
be authorized and requested to hear and consider such testimony as 
may be produced before said committee in Washington regarding this 
movement both in Europe, in the United States, and elsewhere, and to 
report its findings to the ‘Senate. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK. 


Mr. POMERENE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
62), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to employ an additional clerk at the rate of 
$100 per month, for a period lasting from May 16, 1917, until the end 
of the present session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, to be paid out of the 
miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TENNESSEE RIVER. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted the following resolution (S 
Res. 63), whieh was referred to the Committee on Pans: 
ecsolved, That there be printed 350 additional coples of House 
Doe ument No. 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, entitled 
“Tennessee River between Browns Island and Florence, Ala.,” for the 
use of the Senate document room, 
PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The morning business is closed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business, House bill 291. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 291) to 
punish aets of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have a bill here somewhat similar to the 
joint resolution which the Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsH] 
had considered, except that it relates to homesteads. It gives 
service in the Army as an equivalent to residence on home- 
steads. I ask unanimous consent that it may be considered. 
I do not think there will be any objection to it whatever. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If there is, I shall object to its con- 
sideration, 

Mr. SHAFROTH, All right. I ask the Senate to proceed 
to the consideration of Order of Business 33 on the calendar, 
Senate bill 1811 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The bill is on the calendar, and I must 
object to its consideration. We can not take up bills from the 
calendar now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘There are very few bills on the calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ean not consent to take up calendar bills. 
If I would agree to do that, some one else would muke a similar 
request. The joint resolution which the Senator from Montana 
had passed was reported to-day from the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, and I object to calling up a bill from the calendar. 

Mr. HUSTING., Mr. President, we have been considering 
for several days the so-called espionage bill. Yesterday I made 
a Statement that I would submit to the Senate what purports 
to be a true copy of resolutions adopted by the recent Socialist 
couvention at St. Louis and some letters and newspaper clip- 
pings explaining the meaning of the resolutions. I am not ad- 
(dressing myself to any provision of the bill in particular but to 
the seope and purpose of it generally, and I also arise for the 
purpose of discussing the necessity of taking measures calcu- 
lated to protect ourselves from disloyal and treasonable utter- 
inees and publications and disloyal actions and agencies and 
combinations and organizations. 

It has been said here that these are extraordinary measures. 
They are extraordinary measures, and I would not support them 
aS peace measures, but we are now in extraordinary times. This 
is an extraordinary period, and some American citizens, or some 
of those claiming to be American citizens, are taking an extra- 
ordinary pesition at this time, and it would seem that some 
fe eordinasy remedies are necessary if we want to maintain 
the integrity and the safety of this Nation. 

Some time ago there was a Socialist convention held in St. 
Louis, and certain resolutions were adepted. I am going to ask 
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that a copy of the resolutions be printed in the Recorp. TI am 
not going to take the time of the Senate to read the resolutions, 
but I am going to read parts of them and point out parts of them 
which are calculated to stir up and incite active resistance to 
the war measures which this country is about to undertake and 
which it deems necessary for its safety. 

The resolutions recite, first, in a general way that the Socialist 
Party “reaflirms allegiance to the principle of internationalism 
and working class solidarity the world over, and proclaims its 
unalterable opposition te the war just declared by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Then the resolutions go on to state that this war was caused, 
as other wars were caused, by the commercial and financial 
rivalry and intrigues of the capitalistic interests. They state 
that these wars breed a sinister spirit of passion, unrenson, race 
hatred, and false patriotism. The resolutions then state that the 
Socialist Party of the United States is unalterably opposed to 
a system of exploitation and class rule, which is upheld and 
strengthened by military power. After going along in that 
strain for some time, and stating sentiments that I hope very 
few Americans will subseribe to, they finally say this: 

We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
against the people of the United States and against the nations of the 
world. 

In all modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to engage. 

No greater dishonor has ever been torced upon a people than that 
which the capitalist class ts foreyng upon this Nation against its will. 

In harmony with these principles the Socialist Party emphatically 
rejects the proposal that im time of war the workers should sus pe nd 
their struggle for better conditions, On the contrary, the acute situa- 
tion created by war calls for an even more vigorous prosecution of the 
class struggle, and we recommend to the workers and pledge ourselves 
to the following course of action: 

2. Continuous, active and public opposition to the war, through 
demonstratious, mass petitions, and all other means within our power. 

2. Unyielding opposition to all preposed legislation for military or 
industrial conscription. Shouid such conscription be forced upon the 
people, we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal of such 
laws and to the support of all mass movements in opposition to con- 
scription. 


I want to eall the attention of the Senate particularly to 
those words—-“ mass movements.” The resolutions continue: 


8. Vigorous resistance to all reactionary measures, such as censor- 
ship of press and mail, restriction of the right of free speech, assem 
blage, and organization, or compulsory arbftration, and limitation of 
the right to strike. 

4. Consistent propasanda against military training and militaristic 
training in the publie schools, 

5. Extension of the campaign of education among the workers to 
organize them into strong, class-conscious, and closely unified political 
and industrial organizations, to enable them by concerted and har- 
monious mass action to shorten this war and to establish lasting peace. 

6. Widespread educational propaganda to enlighten the masses as 
to the true relation between capitalism and war, and to rouse and 
organize them for action, net only against present war evils, but for 
the prevention of future wars and for the destruction of the causes of 
war. 

7. To protect the masses of the American people from the pressing 
danger of starvation which the war in Europe has brought upon then, 
and which the entry of the United States has already accentuated, we 
demand— 

(a) The restriction of food exports so long as the present shoriage 
continues, the fixing of maximum prices, and whatever measures may 
be necessary to prevent the food speculaters from heiding back the 
supplies now in their hands. 

(b) The seclalizatien of the great industries concerned with the 
production, transportation, sterage, and marketing of feod and other 
necessaries of life, 

(c) The socialization of all agricultural land which is now held 
out of use for monopolistic or speculative profit. 

These measures are presented as means of protecting the workers 
against the evil results of the present war. The danger of reeurrence 
of war will exist as long as the capitalist system of industry remains in 
existence, The end of war will come with the establishment of social 
ized industry and industrial democracy the world over. The Socialist 
Party calls upon all the workers to join it in its struggle to reach 
this goal, and thus bring into the world a new soviety in which peace, 
fraternity, and human brotherhood will be the dominant ideals. 


Here are the recommendations made in the majority resolu- 
tions, which were approved by the St. Louis convention: 


1. We recommend that the convention instruct our clected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, ‘n the State legislatures, and in local bodies 
to vote against all proposed appropriations or loans for military, 
naval, and other war purposes. 

2. We recommend that this convention instruct the national execu- 
tive committee to extend and improve the propaganda among women, 
because they as housewives and mothers are now particularly ready to 
accept our message. 

3. We recommend that the convention instruct the national execu- 
tive committee to initiate an organized movement of Socialists, organ- 
ized workers, and other anti-war forces for concerted action along 
the lines of our program. 


These resolutions were signed by Kate Richards O'Hare 
(chairman), Victor L. Berger, Job Harriman, Morris Hiliquit, 
Dan Hogan, Frank Midney, Patrick Quinlan, C. F. Ruthenberg, 
Maynard Shipley, George Spiess, jr., and Algernon Lee (secre- 
tary). 

I will here insert the resolutions in full. 


Rn ge gO 
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COMPLETE 


Text or RESOLUTIONS ON WAR AND MILITARISM ADOPTED 
BY SocraAList CONVENTION AT St, Louis, 


| Nore.—-This is an exact og | of the resolution reported by the ma- 
jority of the committee to the St. Louis Emergency Convention of the 
Socialist Party. It was adopted substantially as it is given, with minor 
changes, which do not affect the meaning or intent.] 


RESOLUTIONS ON WAR AND MILITARISM, 


1. The Socialist Party of the United States in the present grave 
crisis solemnly reaffirms its allegiance to the principle of interna- 
tionallsm and working-class solidarity the world over and proclaims its 
unalterable opposition to the war just declared by the Government of 
the United States. 

Modern wars as a rule have been caused by the commercial and finan- 
cial rivalry and intrigues of the capitalist interests in the different 
countries. Whether they have been frankly waged as wars of aperes: 
sion or have been hypocritically represented as wars of “ defense,” they 
have always been made by the classes and fought by the masses. War 
brings weaith and power to the ruling classes and suffering, death, and 
demoralization to the workers. 

They breed a sinister spirit of passion, umreason, race hatred, and 
false patriotism. They obscure the struggles of the workers for life, 
liberty, and social justice. They tend to sever the vital bonds of 
solidarity between them and their brothers in other countries, to de- 
stroy their organizations, and to curtail their civil and political rights 
and liberties. 

2. The Socialist Party of the United States is unalterably opposed 
to the system of exploitation and class rule which is upheld and 
strengthened by military power and sham national patriotism. We, 
therefore, call upon the workers of all countries to refuse to support 
their governments in their wars. The wars of the contending national 
groups of capitalists are not the concern of the workers. The only 
struggle which would justify the workers in taking up arms is the 
great struggle of the working class of the world to free itself from 
economic exploitation and itical oppression. As against the false 
doctrine of national patriotism we uphold the ideal of international 
working-class solidarity. In support of capitalism we will not willingly 
give a single life or a single dollar; in support of the struggle of the 
workers for freedom we pledge our all. 

8. The mad orgy of death and destruction which is now convulsing un- 
fortunate Europe was caused by the conflict of capitalist interests in 
the European countries, 

In each of these countries the workers were pemimet and exploited. 
They produced enormous wealth, but the bulk of it was withheld from 
them by the owners of the industries. The workers were thus deprived 
of vA means to repurchase the wealth which they themselves had 
created. 

The capitalist class of each country was forced to look for foreign 
markets to dispose of the accumulated “surplus” wealth. The huge 
ro made by the capitalists could no longer be profitably reinvested 
n their own countries; hence they were driven to look for foreign 
fields of investment. The geographical boundaries of each modern 
capitalist country thus became too narrow for the industrial and com- 
mercial operations of its capitalist class. 

The efforts of the capitalists of all leading nations was therefore 
centered upon the domination of the world markets. Imperialism be- 
came the dominant note in the politics of Europe. The acquisition of 
colonial possessions and the extension of the spheres of commercial and 
political influence became the object of diplomatic intrigues and the 
cause of constant clashes between nations. 

The acute competition between the capitalist powers of the earth, 
their jealousies and distrusts of one another, and the fear of the rising 

ower of the working class forced each of them to arm to the teeth. 

his led to the mad rivalry: of armament, which, years before the out- 
break of the present war, had turned the leading countries of Europe 
into armed camps with standing armies of many millions, drilled and 
equipped for war in times of “ peace.” 

Capitalism, imperialism, and militarism had thus laid the founda- 
tion of an inevitable general conflict in Europe. The ghastly war in Eu- 
rope was net caused by an accidental event, nor by the policy or institu- 
tions cf any single nation, It was the logical outcome of the competi- 
tive capitalist system. 

The 6,000,000 men of all countries and races who have been ruth- 
lessly slain in the first 30 months of the war, the millions of others 
who have been crippled and maimed, the vast treasures of wealth that 
have been destroyed, the untold misery and sufferings of Europe, have 
not been sacrifices exacted in a struggle for ane or ideals, but 
wanton offerings upon the altar of private profit. 

The forces of capitalism which have led to the war in warees are 
even more hideously transparent in the war recently provoked by the 
ruling class of this as. 

When Belgium vas invaded, the Government enjoined upon the peo- 
ple of this country the duty of remaining neutral, thus clearly demon- 
strating that the “ dictates of humanity,” and the fate of small nations 
and of democratic institutions were matters that did not concern it. 
But when oar encrmous war traffic was seriously threatened, our Gov- 
ernment calls upon us to rally to the “defense of democracy and 
civilization.” 

Our entrance into the European war was instigated by the predatory 
capitalists in the United States who boast of the enormous profit of 
$7,000,000,000 from the manufacture and sale of munitions and war 
supplies and from the exportation of American foodstuffs and other 
necessaries. They are al deeply interested in the continuance of 
war and the success of the allied arms through their huge loans to the 
Governments of the allied wers and through their commercial ties. 
It is the same interests which strive for imperialistic domination of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The war of the United States against Germany can not be justified 
even on the plea that it s a war in defense of American rights or 
American “honor,” Ruthless as the unrestricted submarine war policy 
of the German Government was and is, it is not an invasion of the 
rights of American people as such, but only an interference with the 
opportunity of certain groups of American capitalists to coin cold profits 
out of the blood and sufferings of our fellow men in the warring coun- 
tries of Europe. 

It is not a war against the militacist régime of the central powers. 
Militarism can never be abolished by militarism. 

It is not a war to advance the cause of democracy in Europe. De- 
mocracy can never be imposed upon any country by a foreign power by 
force of arms. 7 

It is cant and hypocrisy to say that the war is not directed against 
the German people but against the Imperial Government of Germany. 
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If we send an armed force to the battle fields of Europe, its canno; 
mow down the masses of the German people and not the Imperial ( 
man Government. 

Our entrance into the European conflict at this time will sery 
to multiply the horrors of the war, to increase the toll of dea: 
destruction. and to prolong the fiendish slaughter. It wil! },~, 
death, suffering, and destitution to the people of the United States ;,, 
pereary to the working class. It will give the powers of re.’ 
n this country the pretext for an attempt to throttle our rights s,, 
to crush our democratic institutions, and to fasten upon this evi): ;. 
a rinanent militarism. 7 

he working class of the United States has no quarrel wii}, ; 
working class of Germany or of any other country. The people of ¢) 
United States have no quarrel with the people of Germany or of 4; 
other country. The American “eople did not and do not want this wy 
They have not been consulted about the war and have had no part { 
declaring war. ‘They have been plunged into this war by the tricke 
and treachery of the ruling class of the country through its represen: 
tives in the national administration and National Congress, its dom, 
goglc agitators, its subsidized press, and other servile instruments of 
public expression. 

We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
aguiest the people of the United States and against the nations of +) 
world. 

In all modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable tha), 
the war in which we are about to engage. 

No greater dishonor has ever been forced eee a people than that 
which the capitalist class is forcing upon this Nation against its will. 

In harmony with these principles, the Socialist Party emphatically 
rejects the proposal that in time of war the workers should suspen 
their struggle for better conditions. On the contrary, the acute situa 
tion created by war calls for an even more vigorous prosecution of 
the class str le, and we recommend to the workers and pledge our 
selves to the following course of action: 

1. Continuous, active, and public ao to the war, 
demonstrations, mass petitions, and all ot 

2. Unyielding opposition to all proposed legislation for military 
or industrial conscription. Should such conscription be forced upou 
the — we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal 
of such laws and to the support of all mass movements in opposition 1) 
conscription. 

3. Vigorous resistance to all rea:tionary measures, such as censor 
ship of press and mail, restriction of the right of free speech, assem 
blage, and organization, or compulsory arbitration and limitation of the 
right to strike. 

4. Consistent propesands against military training cnd militaristic 
training in the public schools. 

5. Extenson of the campaign of education among the workers to 
organize them into strong, class conscious, and closely unified political 
and industrial organizations, to enable them by concerted and harmonious 
mass action to shorten this war and to establish lasting peace. 

6. Widespread educational propaganda to enlighten the masses as to 
the true relation between capitalism and war, and to arouse and organize 
them for action not only against present war evils but for the prevention 
of future wars and for the destruction of the causes of war. 

7. To green the masses of the American people from the pressing 
danger of starvation which the war in Europe has brought upon them 
and which the entry of the United States has already accentuated, w 
demand— 

(a) The restriction of food exports so long as the present shortage 
continues, the fixing of maximum prices, and whatever measures may 
be necessary to i the food speculators from holding back the 
—— now in their hands. : 

(b) The socialization of the great industries concerned with the pro 
duction, transportation, storage, and marketing of food and other neces 
saries of life. 

(c) The socialization of all agricultural land which is now held out 
of use for monopolistic or speculative profit. 

These measures are presented as means of protecting the workers 
against the evil results of the present war. The danger of recurrene 
of war will exist as long as the capitalist system of industry remains 
in existence. The end of war will come with the establishment of 
socialized industry and industrial democracy the world over. The 
Socialist Party calls upon all the workers to join it in its struggle to 
reach this goal, and thus bring into the world a new society in which 
peace, fraternity, and human brotherhood will be the dominant ideals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. We recommend that the convention instruct our elected Repr 

sentatives in Congress, in the State legislatures, and in local bodies t 


vote against all proposed appropriations or loans for military, vaval, 
and other war pu 


ses. . 

2. We capneietna that this convention instruct the national executive 
committee to extend and improve the propaganda among women, becaus: 
they as housewives and mothers are now particularly ready to accept 
our message. 

3. We recommend that the convention instruct the national executive 
committee to initiate an organized movement of socialists, organize! 
workers, and other antiwar forces for concerted action along the lines 

f our program. 

eon Kate Richards O’Hare (chairman), Victor L. Berger, Jo 
Harriman, Morris Hillquit, Dan Hogan, Frank Midney, 
Patrick Quinlan, C. F. Ruthenberg, Maynard Shipley, 
George Spiess, jr., Algernon Lee (secretary). 

There was a minority report submitted at that time hy those 
loyal members of the convention who believed in supporti)s the 
United States in this war, who are opposed to lending aid anc 
comfort to the German autocracy and to help fasten tha 
autocracy upon the world. And right here let me pause and 
say that [ hope and trust that this minority of patriotic Sociali sts 
who fought the resolution represent the great mass of Socii''s's 
of America. Let us hope and trust that the Socialists of America 
in the referendum now pending will not adopt the Recommends. 
tions of the majority and thus go on record against !vw on’ 
order and in favor of forcible resistance thereto, wlic! °! 
course would constitute treason and insurrection. — 

The men, among others, who opposed this majority resolution 
were Winfield R. Gaylord and A.-M. Simons, both of M ilwau ke . 
Wis. I have a letter from Mr. Gaylord, which I wish to rete 


through 
er means within our power, 
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I desire to say, Mr. President, that Mr. Winfield R. Gaylord was 
, member of the State Senate of Wisconsin while I had the 
honor of being a member of that body. I know him well. I do 
not think there is a more active Socialist in the United States 
than he is. I do not think there is a more thoroughgoing be- 
jiever in socialism than he. He is a man of standing in Mil- 
waukee; he ran on the Socialist ticket during the last cam- 
paign for ©ongress and came within 400 or 500 votes of being 
elected in Milwaukee. He is a loyal American citizen. I want 
to read a letter which I received from Mr. Gaylord dated April 
17, 1917. I shall only read parts of it, but I shall ask to have 
the entire letter printed further on fn my remarks: 
APRIL 17, 1917. 


Hon. PavL HUSTING, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: In the midst of this general hurly-burly of the 
war situation, there has been thrust upon me another and more imme- 
diate perplexity growing out of the situation resulting from the action 
of the Socialist convention at St. Louis. 

The inclosed copies of documents will help you to understand the 
cist of the opposing positions as expressed at the convention. The clip- 
ping from the Milwaukee Journal will give you some insight into my 
attitude on the general questions involved. 


I want to say here that I am indebted to Mr. Gaylord for 
a copy of the resolutions adopted at St. Louis, for the correctness 
of which he vouches. I cite him as my authority, as a member 
of that convention, for the authenticity and correctness of the 
resolutions. Mr. Gaylord says: 


But there is another issue coming to the fore, and on this I feel that 
I must act, for the saving of the lives of some of my well-meaning 
but short-sighted comrades with whom I do not agree. 


It is a significant fact that up to date the majority resolution, adopted 
by the convention on the subject of war and militarism, has not been 
printed in its complete form, nor in any form which includes the state- 
mwents as to “ mass.”’ action, in the Milwaukee Leader. 

In other words, the leading Socialist organ of the Northwest 
did not up to that time print this part of the resolution which 
pertains to mass action. 

Nevertheless, from statements which I overheard Victor L. Berger and 
Emil Seidel make on the train returning from St, Louis I knew that 
they expect that there will be “resistance” by the “ fanatics” along 
the lines indicated. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to these statements of 
Mr. Victor L, Berger, the editor and, I think, the proprietor of 
the Milwaukee Daily Leader. He was a Member of Congress a 
few years ago... Emil Seidel was for several years mayor of 
Milwaukee. He has been the Socialist candidate for United 
States Senator in Wisconsin. I merely say this so that the 
Senate may know that these are no irresponsible members of 
the Socialist Party who are making these statements. Mr. 
xaylord quotes them as saying that on the train returning from 
St. Louis they expected that there will be “ resistance” by the 
“fanatics ” along the lines indicated. He says further: 

Most significant just now is the fact that this irregularly called 
convention, having only 185 delegates out of a possible 300, by a ma- 
jority vote ordered printed for distribution generally the majority 
resolution before it is acted upon by the referendum of the party. 

When they desire to take party action on any matter the 
Socialists hold a referendum. No one, however representative 
he may be, no convention, however representative it may be, can 
commit that party to this propaganda until a referendum first 
is had by the members of the Socialist Party, and then, and not 
until then, when the proposed action is approved at the refer- 
endum does it become the action of the Socialist Party. But 
here it seems that they proposed to distribute these seditious and 
inflammatory resolutions broadcast at once among the people 
oe they were acted upon by the party. Mr. Gaylord goes on 
0 say: 

The only purpose of this must be to secure “action” against the 
Government in some “ mass”’ form to embarrass the administration in 
its prosecution of the measures necessary for carrying on the war. 

It is net my desire to prevent the majority resolution sane put to 
the test of the referendum. That should be done. I am frank to say 
that if it is adopted I shalt have to leave the party organization that 
can put forth such a statement. 

It is not my belief that this will be adopted if it is fairly put before 
the party membership and the issue is made clear. 

But meanwhile much harm may have been done by the stirring up 
of ignorant judices among the syndicalist element on the one hand 
and the raciat pro-German and pro-Austrian elements on the other 


hand by the circulation of this leaflet. In my opinion it will certainly 
lead to exactly what is spoken of in the text, namely, “‘ mass action.” 


Now, this is significant. Mr. Gaylord says: 


This phrase is well known among the syndicalist and anarchist ele- 
ment in this amd every other country to mean “extra political,” i. e., 
action by force the gathering of large crowds. 
‘ There should be no need of abridging the customary liberties of 
| oe speech, assemblage, and freedom of the press. But this thing 
tricky, unauthorized by any proper organization, furtive in its 
handling —as in the failure to print it here—and is calculated to play 

rectly into the hands of the enemies of our Government. 


Victor L. 
of this measure. 


2 & * * 
Berger did not take the floor in the convention in s 


upport 
Nor did any other open advocate of nationalism, but 
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But they voted 


Morris Hilquitt, and he reported for the committee. 
with the syndicalist element solidly. 

By the close of the convention there were 60 delegates who had so 
far recovered from their hysteria that they signed the petition for the 
submission of the alternative declaration to the referendum along 
with the other. There were only five who stood for an opposite posi- 
tion on the first test vote. 


I shall print here this letter from Mr. Gaylord which I have 
been quoting from: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., April 17, 1917. 
The Hon. Pavt O. Hustrxe, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: In the midst of this general hurly-burly of the 
war situation there has been thrust upon me another and more imme- 
diate perplexity, growing out of the situation resulting from the action 
of the Socialist convention at St. Louis. 

The inelosed copies of documents will help you to understand the 
gist of the opposing positions, as expressed at the convention. ‘The 
clipping from the Milwaukee Journal will give you some insight into 
my attitude on the general questions involved. 

But there is another issue coming to the fore, and on this I fecl that 
I must act, for the saving of the lives of some of my well-meaning but 
short-sighted comrades with whom I do not agree. 

It is a significant fact that up to date the majority resolution, 
adopted by the convention, on the subject of war and militarism. has 
not been printed in its compiete form, nor in any form which ineludes 
the statements as to “ mass” action, in the Milwaukee Leader. 

Nevertheless from statements which I overheard Victor L. Werger 
and Emil Seidel make on the train returning from St. Louis, I know 
that they expect that there will be “resistance” by the “ fanatics”’ 
along the lines indicated. 

Most significant, just now, is the fact that this irregularly called 
convention, having only 185 delegates out of a possible 300, by a 
majority vote ordered printed for distribution generally the majerity 
resolution, before it is acted upon by the referendum of the party. 

The only purpose of this must be to secure “action” against the 
Government in some “ mass” form, to embarrass the administration in 
its prosecution of the measures necessary for carrying on the war. 

It is not my desire to prevent the majority resolution being put to 
the test of the referendum. ‘That shonld be done. I am frank to say 
that if it is adopted I shall have to ieave the party organization that 
ean put forth such a statement. 

It is not my belief that this will be adopted if it is fairly put before 
the party membership and the issue is made clear. 

But meanwhile much harm may have been done by the stirring up of 
ignorant prejudices among the syndicalist element on the one band 
and the racial pro-German and pro-Austrian elements on the other han 
by the circulation of this leaflet. In my opinion, it will certainly lead 
to exactly what is spoken of in the text, namely, ‘“ mass action.” This 
phrase is well known among the syndiealist and anarchist element in 
this and every other country to mean “ extra political,” i. e., action by 
force through the gathering of large crowds. 

There should be no need of abridging the customary liberties of free 
speech, free assemblage, and freedom of the press. But this thine is 
tricky, unauthorized by any proper organization, furtive in its han 
dling—as in the failure to print it here—and is calculated to play 
directly into the hands of the enemies of our Government. 

What should be accomplished, in the interests of fairness and for 
the protection of the public peace, is the withholding from circulation 
generally, for any purposes other than the referendum of the party 
members, of this majority-resolution document. 

*” * 7. a . * * 
There is no need of estranging the great mass of socialists and tho 
who sympathize with them by any drastic action. There ts occasion for 
the discreet use of authority for the prevention of generai circulation 

of this pernicious propaganda. 

Victor L. Berger did not take the floor in the convention in support 
of this measure. Nor did any other open advocate of nationalism but 
Morris Hilquitt, and he reported for the committee. But they voted 
with the syndicalist element solidly. 

By the close of the convention there were 60 delegates who had so 
far recovered from their hysteria that they signed the petition for the 
submission of the alternative declaration to the referendum along with 
the other. There were only five who stood for an opposite position 
on the first test vote. 

* * * What I am concerned abeut is the fact that the distribu 
tion of this document prior to its submission to the party referendum 
will not only commit the socialist movement to a doctrine which it has 
nowhere adopted, but will probably lead fanatical and uninformed 
members and sympathizers to undertake the thing that is called for in 
the program, and so lead to bloodshed. As usual, those who will suffer 
most will not be those whose brains planned the thing. 

Some of our socialist attorneys have considered the possibility of a 
restraining order along these lines. That would be expensive and take 
time to get the movement for it organized. We have started some cor 
respondence about that, but meanwhile the orders are probably going 
to the printer. 

* . * . © « . 
Yours, very sincerely, 
W. R. Gayronp. 

I have read this and agree with it, and join in the hope that some 
action may be taken to prevent violence. 

; A. M. Simons, 


That is all that is pertinent to this particular matter. I have 
another letter from Mr. Gaylord, under date of April 28, in 
which he says: 

I can not express the regret and sense of humiliation which comes 
over me as I see the position taken by these men—whether they are 
eonscious of its meaning or not. That 15 of the best years of my life 
should have gone into an organization which new is used to strengthen 
the hands of an autocracy that represents—even more than China does 
to-day—the reactionary powers of the earth is something bitter. 

I have some elippings here from the Milwaukee Journal con- 
taining interviews by Mr. W. R. Gaylord along the same line 
and by Mr. A. M. Simons. Mr. Simons, the writer of several of 
these articles, is known internationally as a social-democratie 
editor and lecturer. I may say that Mr. Simons was one of the 
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organizers of the Socialist Party in Milwaukee. He was editor 
of the Workers’ Call—now Chicago Socialist—from 1899 to 1900, 
of the International Socialist Review from 1900 to 1906, and of 
the Coming Nation from 1910 to 1913. He is the author of sev- 
eral volumes, and is a frequent contributor to the New Republic 
and other magazines. He also was sent as a delegate from the 
United States to the Socialist International Conventions at 
Copenhagen and Stuttgart. So he also is not only a Socialist 
of standing, but a man of standing, and an author of réputé and 
ability. He describes in these articles how the Socialists of 
America are attempting to play Berlin’s game, meaning Ger- 
many’s game, It seems that at a meeting held in Stuttgart in 
1907 the question of militarism arose and there the German 
Socialists were called upon to vote down the militarism of Ger- 
many. Mr. Simons points out that this resolution defining the 
Socialist attitude in that respect failed of passage because of 
the opposition of the German Socialists, and that the Socialists 
refused to go on record against militarism in Germany, and 
that in that stand the American pro-German Socialists were the 
ones who stood by the Germans in refusing to vote down mili- 
tarism. I eall your attention to Mr. Simons’s interview in 
the Milwaukee Journal of April 29, 1917. He points out how 
at St. Louis, when it applied to this country, when the ques- 
tion of militarism and defense of this country came up, they 
took the very opposite position and again voted with Ger- 
many and against militarism here, showing that as to Ger- 
many, with the German Socialists, they stood by what the Ger- 
man Government wanted, while at St. Louis they again stood 
for what appeared to be what the German Government wants. 
In other words, our pro-German Socialists in America went on 
record for German militarism at the Stuttgart convention, thus 
helping German autocracy, and at the St. Louis convention voted 
to help German autocracy again by reversing themselves and 
voting against preparedness here even when we are at war with 
Germany. I ask to have the articles by Mr. Simons and Mr. 
Gaylord printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. _ Without objection, permission is 
granted, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From Milwaukee Journal, Tuesday Apr. 17, 1917.] 


RADICALS JOIN PRO-GERMANS—PLATFORM ACTION OF SocrALISTS—OLD 
PRINCIPLES DISCARDED FOR “ Mass ACTION,” 


{[A. M. Simons, the writer of this article, is known internationally as 
a Social-Democratic editor and lecturer. He was editor of the Workers’ 
Call (now Chicago Socialist) from 1899 to 1900, of the International 
Socialist Review from 1900 to 1906, and of the Coming Nation from 
1910 to 1913. He fs the author of several volumes and is a frequent 
contributor to the New Republic and other magazines. ] 


{Written for the Journal.] 


There is a dangerous and dishonest phase of the resolutions adopted 
by the special Socialist convention at St. Louis that has escaped public 
notice. it is net simply that this resolution indorses a narrow jingo- 
istic nationalism stamped with the Prussian double eagles. That in- 
dorsement was secured only by an alliance between the friends of Ger- 
man militarism and the semianarahistic elements in the Socialist Party. 
That alliance consummated as despicable a piece of treachery as was 
ever perpetrated. 





FAVOR ANARCHISTIC TERM, 


The so-called “ impossibility,” “ syndicalist,” or extra-political faction 
has hitherto been most bitterly fought by the nationalistic Germans. 
This extreme faction was in a minority at St. Louis, as it has been in 
all other Socialist conventions. There are certain phrases that this 
faction had always sought to have incorporated in socialist declarations. 
These called for “mass movements’’ and “mass action.’’ These 
phrases are a part of the anarchistic literature of the world. They are 
always understood to mean extra-political activity, such as riots, gen- 
eral strikes, great processions, and violent revolt. They never — 
in any socialist document in this country until they were placed in the 
resolution upon war at the St. Louis convention. 

They were placed in that resolution by pro-German nationalists, 
hitherto their most virulent opponents, as a means of gaining the sup- 
port .of the extremists. «This extreme factien understood that these 
phrases pledged the gece to the use of violent measures. against the 
war and the means of carrying it on. The adherents of this faction are 
sincere, devoted fanatics. Many of them would willingly sacrifice liberty 
or even life in defense of their principles. Hitherto they have accepted 
the decision of the Socialist majority against such methods. They left 
the St. Louis convention believing their opponents to have been con- 
verted and that violent resistance to war had been indorsed and would 
be waged by all. This would be bad enouglr if true. 


NATIONALISTS NOT CONVERTED. 


But the Prussian nationalists were not converted to anarchy. They 
are only willing to sacrifice these tr devils to help Prussianism. 
These politicians will lead no antienlistment riots. They will organize 
no prohibited one to protest war and meet machine guns. They 
will give out interviews from their offices regretting such violence. 

These They know better 
than ‘any others the traditional . and.implication of such 

hrases. They placed them where they are to lure fanactics to death 
M This charge is fully Justina by the tact that thead'saine thén fought 
s char; y men 
most bitterly in international congresses to prevent ae eeeewee Pe 
similar phrases when their eo might have blocked road o 
this same German imperialism. ey were serving the same masters in 
Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and St. Louis. 


German jingoes wrote these ‘resolutions. 
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I would be a traitor to America, to democracy, to socialism. - 
humanity if I left unexposed this murderous treason to all thos 
on the part of men whose only excuse must be their mad dey.: 
German autocracy. 





A. M. Siy 

{The committee's report included the following declaration : ‘ 
sion of the campaign of education among the workers to organiy, 
into strong, class-conscious, and closely unified political and inj al 
organizations, to enable them by concerted and harmonious mags - "1 
to shorten this war and to establish lasting peace.” Another ; 
tionary passage adopted by the convention is as follows: 

“Unyielding opposition to all proposed legislation for mi}i: ; 
industrial conscription. Should such conscription be forced y)).) 5)... 
poopie, we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal «; 
aws and to the support of all mass movements in opposition ; 
scription.’’] 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Thursday, Apr. 26, 1917.] 
“DECEIVE PARTY’—CHARGE THAT IS MADE AGAINST SOCIAL! 


From the latest issue of the American Socialist, the officia] 0; ae 
the Socialist Party, and from a recent copy of the Milwaukee Lesij.y. ;; 
is evident that the pro-German nationalists who obtained the aidoptio; 
by the Socialists at the St. Louis convention of resolutions treas:j,.})), 
alike to the Nation and the cause of socialism, “ are trying to deceive +), 
rank and file of the Socialists as to the penvert of those resoluti 
says A. M. Simons, Milwaukee, “ One official form of the reso|y 
was published in the American Socialist in the week following 1) 
vention. A few days later the Leader published another edition, « 
for Milwaukee consumption. The current issue of the American So: j,) 
ist contains still another version, with the most treasonable wor. 
omitted. 

“ Meanwhile the semianarchistic syndicalists and sincere paci 
who were caught with the bait of the violent phrases in the copy ac 
first prepared by Morris Hilquit and Victor Berger, are circulating th» 
original resolution in the belief that they are being supported by those 
who led in its adoption by the convention. But the ae, salser nation 
alists have now prepared an alibi if their impossibilist dupes shou\y 
‘start something. ’ 

“Consequently the entire membership of the Socialist Party in \\j 
waukee is being deceived concerning the action really taken at St. Loyis 

“The following, under the head, ‘Run out of town,’ is from th 
American Socialist of April 28: 

“*A. KE. Welch writes from Waco, Tex.: “I was mobbed lasi nig 
and egged by the home guards, escorted to the train, and virtually ru 
out of town. My assailants numbered between 30 and 40. [| had dis 
tributed leaflets against war issued by the national office.’ 

“This is apparently what happens to those who do not have th: r 
vised edition or do not ‘distribute’ from office chairs.” 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Sunday, May 6, 1917.) 


What HAprenep In St. Lovuts—SoctaLtist COMMENTS ON Benroen De 
FENSE—Sges a New Worip Repvus.ic RIsinc. 


[By Mr. W. R. Gaylord.] 


Now that after three weeks of silence on the subject Victor L. Berger 
has seen fit in an editorial in the Milwaukee Leader to recognize the 
fact that something happened at St. Louis and has been happening 
since which calls for some defense on his part, it is proper fv: to 
answer his references to these matters at least so far as they concern 
my part in them. 

Mr. Berger accuses me of several things, such as “ changing fr 
the war question,” a “turnabout”’’ for which he says he can 
reason ; thet I have not gone to the county central committee with m) 
grievances ; that I have gone to the capitalist press; and then int! tes 
that this is poralleled only by the work of the “agents prov: 
in the Russian revolutionist circles. 


NO SECRETS OF ORIGIN. 


As to tke last, there are no secrets about my origin, my conine | 
the Socialist Party, my activities and my attitude in the part) 
work, and in this later development. Mr. Berger will do wel! | 
draw any such charge. It savors of an attitude of mind 1 
agreeable to American conditions, and does not fit my case, 
= be said of others whom I know. 

was frankly opposed to war on general principles—io a'! I 
until recently. In this | was im agreement with Mr. Berger during the 
time he was circulating Mr. Bryan’s Peace program. Yor a while I 
thought myself a pacifist; but I found that to be an “ impossi)i! 
attitude, however ideaily correct, and Il am constructive in the bent 
of my mind. 

Then several oe happened. First, the announcemen' } 
savage ruthlessness of the German U-boat campaign. That present! 
to my mind the possible results for civilization if some nation shou 
happen to have the qualities required to carry out such a pr 
successfully, ond I saw that our Nation would inevitably be 
into the world mélée., ; sn 
..Then came the Russian revolution, the unseating of the Czar. an 
the lining up of the newest republic with’ that of France and wit) the 
practical democracy of England against a union of autocracies. 


NO LONGER NEUTRAL. 


Then war was declared by the United States, and it became 1% 
possible as a practical proposition to maintain a neutral attitu 

Within a week thereafter the Socialist convention at St. Lous 
to consider questions relative to war and militarism. At (hil cor 
vention this declaration of war was branded as the “ greatest (ishono: 
ever forced upon any nation” ; the Socialist Party was lined up asuns' 
any kind of even ‘alleged defensive’’ wars; and then the party Was 
pledged tu “ mass action” against the Government in matters relatine 
to the war, ané the natioual executive committee was instruci’| to 
“initiate concerted action with all antiwar forces” to carry out this 
program. 

And—war had already been declared! Ns ee i 

In that convention 1.saw those whom Mr. Berger called fanatics 
foll their fist doctrines to the logical limit. I heard the 
syndi t group denouncing all government and declaring that they 
ha between Kaiser 


d no choice sident. And this was not s° = 





met 


con 


ed. But when Morris quitt and Vietor L. Berger, (1°) 
uncing their na ee oined hands with those ols 
elements, gave. eir constructive lictes of many years, !et aoe 
fanatics take the lead, and helped to bulldoze the convention ne it 
Golng. things which it coud not be gotten ever to do again. | *' se 
not lose my sense of the meaning of English words. [ warne! 'e"- 


bers of the conventivn. I mad such a fight as I was able to ma! 
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N@ CHANCE FOR REFERHNDUM. 


1 secured the drafting of an alternative declaration and the signing 
of it by enough delegates to entitle it to be submitted to the party ref- 
Crea reer did not approach me on the subject during the convention, 
nor afterwards. He did not invite me to state my position in the Mil- 
waukee Leader then or afterwards. I had been informed by one in 
authority to make the statement, before the convention, that there 
would be no — of my giving any statement to the Leader, as “it would 

ot be printed.” 

‘ _ herger did express in my hearing his anticipation that the 
“fquaties would resist " when it came to carrying out the program of 
the convention. ‘This decided any doubts I had as to my duty to the 
members of the Socialist Party, and especially those in Wisconsin and 
icinity. 

Vth St. Louis convention was not intended by those who called it 
to be the rehearsal of a comic opera. It was evidently intended that the 
outcome of it should be “ concerted action with other antiwar forces” 
along the lines of ** mass action,” and it was expected, at least by Victor 
L. Berger, that “ the fanatics would resist.” 


WHAT WAS DREAMED OF? 


We have had reports of what happened in Brazil. And we have rea- 
son to believe that something similar was at least dreamed of here. 
What part the Socialist Party was expected to play, if any, why the 
St, Louis convention was called as it was, what the program of “ con- 
certed action” may have been, how far and where and when the 
“fanatics would resist ’’—well, perhaps these are among the things 
which Mr. Berger says are not secret. In which case he ought to be per- 
fectly willing—-much more willing than he has thus far shown himself— 
to discuss them frankly. 

My purpose in going to the “ capitalist press’’ was to sound a warn- 
ing to all my comrades who could be reached that they were endangering 
themselves for a purpose which I believed to be foreign to the Socialist 
movement. This could not haye been accomplished by taking up the 
matter in the county central committee, where Mr. Berger and his paper 
would simply cry me down. 

If the Socialist Party fulfills a need in the political life of this country, 
it will live. 


If the present organization and policy of that party does not meet the | 


conditions of political life in this country, it will fade away. 

No mere act of one man, not even of Victor L. Berger, can determine 
the history of the Socialist Party. But if the Socialist Party shall 
show that it is not only un-American but anti-American, its present 
organization will pass into the condition known as that of innocuous 
desuetude, and some other movement will interpret the truths of 
socialism for American political life. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BODY. 


Meanwhile, I see rising among the democratic nations, amid the 
whirlwind and erash of war, the framework of an international body of 
finance, industry, and commerce, which may furnish the absolutely 
necessary soil for the growth of the long-dreamed-of, much-desired re- 
public of the world. When, even for the purposes of war, the nations 
of the earth are forced to lay aside the old method of industry and trade 
lor profit, and to save the very heart’s blood of civilization must build 
a foundation of social production and distribution to fit the uses of 
iankind, | know that.I am in the presence of something like that which 
Iluxley described when he saw under the suceaoenpe the line forming 
in the protoplasm which indicated the evolution of the spinal column 
of the vertebrate, 

It seems quite true that Mr. Berger and many others—why are so 
many of them of German blood ?—see no significance in all these things. 
They can not even see the difference between a kaiserdom and a repub- 
lic. Well, [ see a difference, and seeing, would deem myself criminal 
‘indeed, with a treason to those forbears who helped to make this land 
in all its wars, to those of my tribe who are to follow me, and to the 
principles of socialism, if I should permit my mind and hand to be 
neutral in the presence of such a combat. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal, Sunday, Apr. 29, 1917.) 


SOCIALISTS PLAY BERLIN’S GAME—TAKE PACIFIST STAND IN AMERICA— 
REFUSED TO DO SAMP AT MEETING IN GERMANY. 


{By A. M. Simons.] 


|A. M. Simons, the writer of this article, is known internationally as 
a Social-Democratic editor and lecturer. He was editor of the Workers’ 
Call (now Chicago Socialist) from 1899 to 1900, of the International 
Socialist Review from 1900 to 1906, and of the Coming Nation from 
1910 to 1913. He is the author of several volumes, and is a frequent 
ontributor to the New Republic and other magazines. } 

There is a story of the last two international Socialist congresses 
often whispered tween Socialists, but hitherto unpublished. The 
capture of the recent special Socialist convention at St. Louis by pro- 
German nationalists now not only adds a final and convincing chapter 
to that story, but makes its publication in this country imperatively 
hecessary, 

This story may be hotly denied by pro-German Socialists here. But 
fon ielegate to Stuttgart or Copenhagen in 1907 and 1910 knows it 

P le, 

The great issue of the Stuttgart congress was militarism. Leading 
the antimilitarist. forces was the brilliant, erratic Herve, whose single 
ulm was to secure a resolution pledging the Socialists of the world to 
o seneral strike in case of war. gainst him was pitted the entire 
qrman-Austrian bloc, Jed by August Bebel and supported by pro- 
verman delegates from the’ United States. 

a Por nearly-a week the struggle went on in committee. Then sud- 
lenly the word was passed about that a compromise had been reached 
ind a resolution adopted by unanimous vote. 


THE GERMAN PROMISE. 


ge hat unanimity rested upon the pledge of honor by the German 
me Democracy that if a formal resolution was not adopted they 
. \l lead in any general strike or other concerted move aguinst war. 
a ‘ cause that pl * was made directly to me by prominent repre- 
ea of the rman Social Democracy my experience is im- 
aa Socialists of other countries had been assured that the Imperial 
eee Government had guaranteed freedom of discussion to the 
poe i Se such assurance had been given, it was most out- 

usly violated when Harry Quelch, an English delegate, was given 
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24 hours to pass the frontiers because he had reflected upon the Hague 
Peace Congress, which included some of the Katser’s personal friends. 

On the evening of the day following his speech I was with Quelch 
when a secret-service man handed him the formai order of expulsion. 
With the remark that the document would make an interesting souve 
nir, he passed on into a room where an entertainment for the delegates 
was 10 progress. 

THREATENED WITH POLICE. 


I sat down beside Ledebour and Paul Singer, both members of the 
Reichstag and asked what would be done about the Quelch incident. 
Singer vehemently vetoed any protest, lest the police dissolve the 
congress. 

Surprised at such supineness, I raised the question of the militarism 
responsible for it and the resolution then before the congress. Very 
loudly and emphatically Singer declared that the adoption of a reso- 
lution indorsing the general strike or other violent action against war 
would outlaw the great German Social Democracy. I then asked how, 
if’ such a position were maintained, there could ever be any interna 
tional action against war. 

Singer's voice sank, he gave a furtive glance around such as I had 
learned introduced any radical statement in a public place in Germany. 
and said slowly and impressively: ‘‘ The German Social Democracy will 
never be found lacking in international solidarity. It never has been. 
We will act without resolutions.” 


LEDEBOUR REPEATS TLEDGE. 


Recognizing the tremendous significance of this statement, I turned 
to Ledebour for contirmation. Singer had spoken in German. Ledebour 
changed to English and said: “I can pledge you that we will not be 
found iacking. We were not lacking when help was needed for the 
general strikes in Belgium and Denmark. We will not need a resolu 
tion to bind us.” 

Of course, after nearly 10 years T can not swear to exact words. 
But they made a deep impression at the time. I have repeated them 
many times. I know that the above is as nearly verbatim as it is possi 
ble to recall a spoken conversation without notes. Singer has since 
died. Ledebour has fought the war up to the present moment and has 
done his best to keep his pledge. 

But the complete confirmation came next morning. I found that 
many similar statements had been made to other delegates by Germans, 
and that the entire congress was preparing to act upon the strength 
of those statements. 

“ EVERY STEP POSSIBLE.” 


Tf further confirmaticn is needed, it exists in indisputable form in 
the resolution adopted and in the speeches made at the time. The 
resolution calls upon the working class “‘io take every step possible 
to avoid the occurrerce of war.” Every delegate understood this to 
include the general strike and revolt, and that this phrase was used 
to record the pledge of the German Social Democrats without using the 
exact words that would doom tNfe politicians. 

Complete proof is found in the stenographiec report of the final 
speeches on its adoption. The resolution was reported by Vandervelde, 
who moved the cloture. Herve demanded the floor. The Germans 
feared to have him speak, because they knew he would so word his 
knowledge of methods to avoid German police censorship, insisted upon 
having his irstructions that debate must be confined to the question 
of putting the cloture, translated into French. Herve laughingly in 
formed Singer in German that he, Herve, understood German. “ No,” 
insisted Singer, “ these instructions must be translated.” 


HERVE FOR GENERAL STRIKE. 


This was done. Herve then, in pe of continuous “ calls to order,” 
succeeded in saying that he had obtained everything he wished, that 
he would return to Paris perfectly satisfied, and. finally, that he * would 
vote for the resolution with both hands in the air,’’ which he did. 
lierve came to the congress to secure just one thing—the adoption of 
a resolution pledging the Socialists of the various nations to revolt or 
general strike in case of war. He returned thinking he had succeeded. 

No sooner had the war broken out and the German Socialists failed 
to keep their pledge than their American defenders seized upon the 
omission of the words “ general strike” in the resolution to deny that 
Social Democrats of Germany were potues to any violent opposition 
to war. Some who so wrote knew these facts. Others perhaps wrote 
in ignorance. 

By 1910 and the Copenhagen congress the feeling that it was dan- 
gerous to trust to an indefinite pledge had grown. Kier Hardie then 
joined with Edourd Vaillant, of France, to make the pledge formal. 
Again the German politicians pleaded that such action would outlaw 
them. But Ledebour, with some other German Socialists, had already 
begun to suspect these politicians of double dealing and supported the 
Hardie-Vaillant resolution. But the political machine of Germany, 
assisted, as at Stuttgart, by their German allies in the American dele 
gation, was able to secure a reference to a committee to report at the 
next congress. On the date set for that congress German Socialists 
in arms were in Belgium by virtue of the votes of other German So 
cialists in the Reichstag. 

I do not raise the question of the efficacy or desirability of the gen- 
eral strike and domestic revolt against war. I only call attention at 
this time to the favt that the very pro-German delegates from the 
United States who opposed such methods at Stuttgart and Copenhagen 
indorsed them at St. Louis to be used against the Government of the 
United States. German imperialism desired the defeat of such a reso 
lution at the international congresses German imperialism desired its 
adoption by the Socialist Party of the United States. 


Mr. HUSTING. I desire also to refer to a letter written by 
Mr. Gaylord to Mr. Adolph Germer, who is secretary of the 
Socialist national executive committee, in which he again pro- 
tests against the action taken by the Socialists at St. Louis 
That letter is dated April 26. He calls their attention to the 
fact that this is a treasonable resolution. By the way, I am 
reliably informed that when this resolution came up before the 
editorial staff of the Milwaukee Leader, every editorial writer 
on that staff, with the exception of Mr. Victor L. Berger him- 
self, said that the paper had no business to publish resolutions 
of that kind; that they were treasonable in character: but, 
notwithstanding that, Mr. Berger published them. I am in- 
formed the gentlemen who are now fighting Mr. Berger and 
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his crowd in the Socialist Party make no bones about charging 
Mr. Berger with pro-Germanism to the extent that he goes 
back on the tenets of his party and the very teachings of 
socialism in this country in order to uphold the German Goy- 
ernment, 

I also have here the reply of Mr. Germer to Mr. Gaylord, 
whieh I ask to have placed in the Recorp with Mr. Gaylord’s 
letter, in order to make the record complete. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


GAYLORD’S LETTER TO GERMER, 
APRIL 26, 1917. 
Mr. ApoLrn GrrMer, 
Seerctary, and the National Eaccutive Committee, _ 
Socialist Party, Chicago, Jit. 

Comrape Grrmer: You will please take notice, and convey the same 
to the members of the national executive committee— 

That I protest against the sending out of the resolution containing 
the declaration on war for general distribution in advance of the 
referendum as-— 

fo) Contrary to good faith with the party membership and the 

ublic ; 
" (b) The spread of treasonable matter in the name of socialism ; 

(c) Making the party organization the tool of a foreign enemy 
government now at war with this country. 

I also protest against the sending out of the same resolution in any 
altered form as tana treachery to the innocent but fanatical comrades 
who are blindly following the lead ef the convention action. 

Your attention is again called to the fact that the convention was 
not called in accordance with the provisions of the party constitution ; 
that it was not attended by a ae eenere set of delegates, there be- 
ing only 185 out of a possible 300. 

Your attention is also called to the fact that while this treasonable 
matter is proposed to be sent out in the name of a political party 
organized for political action in the United States, a controlling per- 
centage of the actual dues-paying party membership has come to be 
composed of persons who are not citizens of the United States, to- 
gether with many others who have taken part actively in a propa- 
ganda carried on for the benefit and to the advantage of the feudal 
government of a nation with which this Nation is now at war. 

I hereby serve notice pen you and the members of the national 
executive committee that the action proposed in the circulation of the 
resolution on war, either in the original or in an amended form, will 
place all socialists who are citizens-of the United States in danger 
of intolerable hardship and risk, not to be justified under existing con- 
ditions by any proper demand which could be made upon them as 
socialists, subjects them to irreparable injury, and causes irreparable 
damage’to the name and cause of the American socialist movement by 
linking them forever with a cause which has become a hissing and a 
byword in ali democratic nations of the earth, namely, the cause of 
the autocrats of the central European Empires—Prussian, Austrian, 
Bulgar, and Turk. 

I further demand that you, as the executives of the Socialist Party, 
in all your actions relating to these matters, obey the laws of the 
Socialist Party, the laws of the land, and the dictates of good faith with 
the vast army of those in this and other lands who have espoused the 
cause of socialism. 

In view of the instructions of the St. Louis convention, that “ the 
national executive committee initiate an organized movement * * * 
of antiwar * * forces’; and in view of the further fact that the 
antiwar forces in this country include the syndicatlists, the anarchists, 
the German-American Alliance, and the secret service of the Imperial 
German Empire, I demand that the party executives of the Socialist 
Party shall forthwith declare what “antiwar forces” they have been 
cooperating with, or propose to cooperate with; this to the end that 
those members of the Socialist Party who refuse to be implicated in 
treason may bave yo to repudiate any actions or alliances 
entered into without their consent and without their purpose or intent. 

That organized action against constituted governments may be 
justified by conditions existing within the ore of such governments, 
is demonstrated by the bistory of this Republic; but that such organ- 
ized action against this Government should inure to the benefit of the 
decadent aristocracies of a type of civilization holding over from the 
Middte Ages, is intolerable to a socialist who is American born. 

As a delegate to the St. Louis convention, I further call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in the issue of the American Socialist, under date 
of April 28, 1917, there is printed what purports to be a copy of the 
program contained in the resolution on war, above refe to, in 
which the paragraph No. 2 is printed in a form different in content 
and meaning from the same pesmereps as contained in the official copy 
printed in a previous issue of the same publication, 

And I demand that if this modification in the form and content of 
this paragraph has been made because of any warning given to your 
office directly or indirectly, and to protect the party executives, that 
the same warning be given out to the membership and sympathizers of 
the party at large for their protection also. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that any word of explanation 
or justification which the party executives may have to offer will be 
gladiy received and will be given full consideration ; and especially that, 
in view of the great number of persons concerned and the peculiar 
an weighty personal considerations involved for thousands of these 
persons, such explanations and statements of justification should be 
given at the earliest possible moment. 

Yours, very truly, WINFIELD R. GAayYcLorp. 


one 


GERMER’S REPLY TO GAYLORD. 


Cricaco, ILL, April 27, 1917. 
WINFIELD R. Gartorp, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr Dear Gartorp: Your favor of the 26th instant has just been 


received, and I note with interest what you . As per your a 
I am to-day sending a copy of wenn isthe every member the 
national executive committee. 

It is perhaps my misfortune not to have been born in the United 
States, or perhaps yours to have been born here. 
have little or no bearing on considering a fact, 


That, however, should 
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Let me call your attention to the fact that it was ac 
convention (Goebel speaking for your side), and no one o}i. 
that we should immediately proceed to distribute the pos 
militarism and war. It was understood that if the min 
is finally adopted by referendum that it would be the official » 
of the party. Perhaps you were not in the hall when this ur eae 
ang, wes arrived at, but I am quite sure the record wil! show j+ ' 

ou call it treasonable matter. Treasonable to whom? «< 
can not be treasonable to the people of America to keep them fr., 
shot by others with whom they have no difference. No mattor . 
one is born, he ought to be able not to assume an irrational! yjow ., 
subject. If the Socialists of every nation would take the sam- . 
you do, there would be no rumbling in the respective goveryiyoy; 
ruling class would have the full support of the Socialists. 

You further say that we are making the party organization ¢ho ; 
of a foreign enemy government now at war with this countr; let ; 
ask you, my dear Gaylord, Do you take the position of Stepher go 
tur “My country, may it ever be right; but right or wrong. j,+ 
try"’? Of course, if that is your position, then your proics; j. , 
harmony with the international Socialist movement. 

You speak of the autocratic government of Germany, Ay<: 
garia, and Turkey. How about the autocratic government «y < 
Roumania, italy, Japan, and Belgium, and until very recently jj. 4." 

tism of Russia? o you know of any degree of democracy vic, 
n any of these countries? Do you know of the ruling class o; +),.- 
countries fighting for democracy and civilization? Why single 0; ‘ 
of the autocratic countries who epee to be allied on one side of 
war? Besides, as one living in America, my greatest concern js {5 o«: 
lish a degree of democracy and liberty in the United States ‘yejps,) 
meddling and taking sides in the European war. I can see no iin, rence 
between the autocracy of Germany and the other empires and kinedon. 
I hate them all, and I hope that the people of the respective cong: 
before the war is over or after the war, will manifest good sens. , 
be courageous enough to cennect over all the crowns in Purope 

You speak further of the propaganda we are carrying on {to ; 
advantage of a fendal government of a nation with which this \.; 
is now at war. Isn’t it a fact that so long as we are furnishing oy; 
and ammunitions and foodstuffs to the allies, that we are not on!» 
tively engaged in a propaganda to the advantage of those feudal gover 
ments, but are an active part of the war? I hate the words * kajsoy " ») 
“sultan,” but I also hate the word “king,” and I further 
engaged in a propaganda that will actively strengthen one side or ; 
other. After all, as our antiwar proclamation well says, we are ny 
conducting a war against the “ Kaiser,’”’ but we will shoot the Germs: 
people who are now struggling within their own country to estab) 
a degree of democracy. . 

One more point, and I am going to leave you. You cali our attentior 
to the fact that there were only 185 delegates out of a possible 3 
present. I must remind you that a national referendum was petdi 
when the convention was called, providing for a convention to be ca} 
in September to be attended by 200 delegates instead of $00 2 
the constitution. The emergency convention was called on thi if 
basis as the referendum provided for the September convention. [f you 
say that it was not a representative convention, then you must confess 
that you were not a representative delegate. Surely you would: 
claim that you and a few who shared your views were the only repr 
sentative delegates and the others were not. 

Let us forget for a while that we were born fn America or Germans 
or England or elsewhere, and let us remember that we now live in thi 
country, and let us try to solve the problems of the workers here at hom 
By doing so we might succeed in keeping this country out of internationa 
mene gene mee even though it might interfere with the profits of Wal! 
street. 

As stated in the outset, I am submitting your letter to the execu! 
committee. 

With all good wishes, I remain, as ever, fraternally, yours 
ADOLPH GERMER, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 


Mr. HUSTING. ‘This morning I received a letter from 1! 
postmaster at Delavan, Wis., Mr. C. M. Tallman, whici is 
follows: 


ob je ct 






nin 
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DELAVAN, WIs., May ° 
Hon. Paunt O. HustTine, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: I am inclosing herewith for your perusal a letle’ 
of warning recently sent out by the Sherman Detective Agency, »! 
Chicago, to its clients, te which is attached a duplicate copy of the 
Internationalist, an ultraradical Socialist organ, the object o! which 
seems tc be to ——— patriotism in the form of enlistments Atv 
to resist and refuse such compulsory military service as is prescribes 
by_the new conscription act. ad ds 

You will note the pledge at the bottom of the sheet, ani also t 
fact that at the recent convention of the party held in St. Louis that 
the article in their constitution relating to the nonindorsement 0% 
sabotage, violence, etc., was oe So aa 

The letter and paper inclo was handed me by Mr. J. J. Pho _ 
president of the Bradley Knitting Co., of this city, and it |s the 

inion of many in this community, including myself, that the espionasy 
bill should at least be broad enough to prohibit the circulation of such 


inly disloyal stuff. ‘ 
Petner 7 60 young men of Delavan who lav 


There are now @ ny ' ni? 
recently enlisted in the National or State service and others are cee 


right along, we also have over 600 gardens now planted within 
city limits, and vacant lots are very scarce. 
With very kind personal regards, I am, 


Very truly, yours, a ee 
I ask to have printed the letter of the Sherman Detecie 
Agency. = hat 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, 
will be done. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


CurcaGo Orrice, April 3, 20. 
TREASURER Brapitey Knirrine Co., 

i ; Delavan, Wis.- ; Honalist 
Dear Sm: We are i a duplicate copy of the International, 
headed as being pablished by the Socialist’ Propaganda Lease : 
America. ing 
This copy is an exact reproduction with the exception of red bens 

used in place of black where we desire to emphasize certain parast’)" 
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irticle 2, section 6, in the last paragraph, which is mentioned as | 
being repealed, originally retated, we are informed, to the nonindorse- 
ment of sabotage, violence, etc. 


This material is sent to inform you of the necessity for watchfulness, 
Very truly, yours, 
. SHERMAN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
JOHN FF. SHERMAN, 
General Manager. 

Mr. HUSTING. I also ask to have this copy of the Workers 
of the World Internationalist of April 7, 1917, published at 
Boston, Mass., put in the Recorp. 

I am going to take the time to read just a few extracts 
from this. I want to say that these parts that are colored in 
red ink here were not so colored in the original weekly; but 
that this is an exact copy is vouched for by the Sherman Detee- 
tive Agency. These are resolutions of the Socialist Propaganda 
League, assembled in conference at Boston, Mass., April 1, 1917, 
and referred to the Socialist Party convention at St. Louis, 
April 7, 1917. 

This is what they say: 

Resolved, That the 8S. P. withdra cs its general support from the 
A. F. of L., which can not be recognized any longer as the representa- 
tive of organized labor on the economic field. 

I just want to point out there that they recommend breaking 
away from the American Federation of Labor. 

Now, here comes the significant part of the resolution: 


Resolved, That the Socialist Party pledges itself to support every 
action on the economic field against capital in such a way as to further 
the interests of the working class as a whole by advocating industrial 
organization instead of craft unionism, encouraging every tendency 
toward organized mass action and mass democracy on the economic 
field, so expressed and practiced by the Industrial Workers of the 
World; be it further 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party will participate in every class 
fight which is fought in the interest of the working class against capital 
and the State, each Socialist to be pledged to participate in the eco- 
nomic actions and to advocate in his organization the principles of 
general democratic mass: action. 

Here, again: 

Resolved, The Socialist Part will support and organize mass 
demonstrations and political strikes and will instruct its delegates to 
support such mass actions and to act as spokesmen in the representa- 
tive bodies to voice the demands of the working class and to fight for 
freelom of speech, action, and organization as fundamental for every 
form of political mass action toward the overthrow of capitalism and 
the building up of a socialist commonwealth. 

- There are a good many just as significant as these, but I just 
want to read the colored portions now: 

The Socialist movement is not neutral in a war nor does it simply 
adopt passive measures of protest; it fights the war continually, re- 
lentlessly, and by all the means of action in its power. 

in other words, they want to be understood as saying that 
they are not neutral in this country; that they are going to 
fight against this war in this country by all means of action in 
their power. ‘They do not say “by all: proper means” or “ all 
lawful means,” but they say by “all the means of action in 
their power.” 

Now, here, again: 

We call upon the working class, organized and unorganized, to in- 
stitute strikes against the mobilization of industry and military forces 
under the guise of which the ruling class deprives the people of its 
civil and industrial rights, and we pledge ourselves to encourage and 
support these strikes and oe them into a general revolutionary 
movement against war and capitalism. : 


Mr. REED. Who says that? 

_Mr. HUSTING. That is published in The Internationaiist, 
No. 11, volume 1, Boston, Mass., April 7, 1917. 

Mr. REED. But who publishes it? 

Mr. HUSTING. It is signed by Charles W. Fitzgerald, con- 
ference chairman; Samson Frieman, conference secretary ; and 
Alfred $8. Edwards, secretary of the Socialist Propaganda League 
of America, 

Mr. REED. What is that? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not know. I am telling you that this 
comes through the mails. It purports to be a periodical. It is 
published by the Socialist Propaganda League of America. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Do I understand the Senator to say that 
that cireulates in the mail? 

Mr, HUSTING, That circulates in the mail; yes. 

‘ has REED. The Senator is not advised who constitutes the 

Pa HUSTING. Why, I suppose this is one of these con- 

erences that we have so many of through the country. We had 

= a conference that flooded us here with telegrams, and 

ne lave leagues of various kinds, some of whom it is known have 
= furnished with German money. 

REED. And we also have a league to promote the draft. 

Mr. HUSTING. ‘The difference between one and the other, as 


I understand it, is that: the league to promote the draft is doing 
sustain the action of Congress, to aid and not to 
enforcement of its laws and its policies. 


Something to 
restrict the 
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Mr. REED. One of them is not nonpatriotic, although it may 
be mistaken, while the other is clearly of a seditious character. 
I am only asking the Senator in order to try to get the source 
of it. I think the Senator is doing good work in advising us 
of this. 

Mr. HUSTING. Ido not know whether the Senator was here 
or not, but I stated some time ago what I was reading from. 
If these excerpts that I have been reading appear to be so com- 
monplace that they can be put on a plane with a great many 
others, then I will say that the same rule ought to be adopted 
with the others. I do not care whether anybody is in favor of 
draft or against draft as an academic proposition, but I do say 
that I am against any paper going through the mails or being 
circulated or any body of men getting together and conspiring 
together to put before the people resolutions and statements 
that incite rebellion, that urge and recommend war against the 
authorized authorities of the United States and especially so 
while we are at war with a foreign nation. I do not care 
whether it comes from the Socialist Party or whoever else it 
comes from. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to say that this is only in line with 
the resolutions adopted by the Socialist convention at St. Louis. 
They advocate mass action, mass resistance to the draft. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President- 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator probably in some way misap- 
prehended what I said. Surely, the Senator knows that I do 
not think any such movement as he is now discussing is tolerable. 
I think the Senator is doing good work in calling our attention 
to this matter. The whole purport of my question was this: 
I desired to know, if possible, the source of this circular. I was 
anxious to know whether it came from a large body or a small 
body of men, whether it was the effusion of a few cranks or a 
few scoundrels, or whether it came from a considerable body of 
people who might be numerous enough to become dangerous. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will state that here at the head of the paper 
there is given a description of this organization, and it will 
appear in the Recorp, so that it will speak for itself. My purpose 
in referring to these things on the floor of the Senate is to show 
that there are influences at work, financed sometimes as this 
fay be, I do not know through whom, through which the Ger- 
man Government has an opportunity to work its baneful influence 
among the American people. It is, as I understand it and look 
at it, purely the continuance of a propaganda that has been 
going on here ever since the war began. We have record of 
many propagandas; we do not know whence they come, who 
pays for them, or anything about them; and yet we know that 
the mails have been flooded with this kind of stuff, and if the 
Senator has received what I have received he knows that he 
has received thousands of circulars having for their ultimate 
object and their design the undermining of the institutions of 
this country, the setting of one man against another and one 
race against another; and I say its ultimate design is to destroy 
this country. 

I want to repeat here and now that I do not like to have our 
own instruments used for the purpose of destroying ourselves 
or our country. I do not want to feel that we are the un- 
conscious instruments of carrying and aiding a propaganda 
that is directed against us by our enemies, and it ought to be 
stopped. I do not feel as though alleged constitutional rights 
ought to be invoked to protect the propaganda of a country that 
is aiming to destroy us, and that is the reason why I am bringing 
this matter again to the attention of the Senate. 

Now, here they say: 

We declare that we shall carry on this propaganda and action, even 
should the Government declare it illegal. 

If not legally, then illegally ! 

Here is another paragraph: 

Resolwed, That article 2, section 6, Le withdrawn from the party 
constitution. 

That is the article prohibiting sabotage and these other things 
I have read. 

Now, here comes the pledge: 

I, tke undersigned, solemniy protesting against the working class 
and the ny of my birth (or adoption) being caught ir the steel 
trap of militarism, will refuse to render any kind of military service 
when informed that 10,000 male citizens of the United States (or those 


who have declared their intention to become citizens) of an age between 
18 and 45 have signed this pledge. 








Name 
Address —-— 





And so forth, 
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Now, I said that that was sent through the mails. The detec- 
tive agency, I find when I come to look at the letter, does not 
say that it went through the mails. I assume that it did, how- 
ever, and I have no doubt that it is being sent through the mails. 

Ilere is a blank pledge held out to its readers whereby they 
undertake to resist the call of the country when conscripted, 
upon the condition that 10,000 male citizens of military age join 
with them in the pledge. Why wait until 10.000 associates or 
fellow conspirators join them if not because of a purpose to 
join with this 10,000 in an insurrection when the word is passed 
that 10,000 of military age are ready? Can anything be clearer 
than this is, inviting rebellion and an attempt to mobilize dis- 
cordant elements to make war on their own country and to aid 
our enemy Germany? 


[From the Internationalist, weekly of the Left-Wing Socialists, Boston, 
Mass., Apr. 7, 1917.] 


RESOLUTIONS REFERRED TO THE Party CONVENTION—THE SOCIALIST 
PROPAGANDA LEAGUE SENDS GREETINGS TO CoMRaDES AT St. LovIs, 
wit RESOLUTIONS COVERING ALL ESSENTIAL POINTS OF THE “ MAN1- 
PESTO” ror ACTICN, 

It was a working body of delegates from branches of the Socialist 
Propaganda League that assembled in Boston last Sunday, April 1, in 
response to call for a special conference to consider matters of extraor- 
dinary importance in their bearing upon the emergency convention of 
the Socialist Party to open at St. Louis to-day, April 7. The action of 
the conference was practically unanimous on all issues discussed and 
passed upon, and if the printing in this issue of the paper of the definite 
policies of the league, which must be placed in the hands of convention 
delegates at St. Louis, excludes a full report of the conference, the 
members throughout the country may look for it next week. 

The series of resolutions appended express the deliberate convictions 
of the conference. Under instruction from the body they are referred 
to our comrades of the Socialist Party convention as the embodiment 
of views held by thousands of earnest men and women in this country, 
whose sole desire is that the banner of international revolutionary 
socialism may be upheld at St. Louis. 

Attest: 





Cuas, W. FITzGErrap, 
Conference Chairman. 
AL¥Frep 8S. Epwarps, 
Secretary Socialist Propaganda League of America, 
SAMSON FRIEMAN, 
Conference Sccretary. 


RESOLUTION ON INDUSTRIAL ACTION, 


Whereas the American Federation of Labor by advocating a harmony of 
interest between capital and labor does not represent the interests of 
the working class as a whole; 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor by its criminal neglect to 
organize and to support the action among unskilled !abor is largely 
responsible for the ruthless suppression of labor conflicts and murdar 
of the workers by the capitalists ; 

Whereas the convention of presidents and officials of the unions con- 
stituting the Auerican Federation of Labor has pledged support to 
the exploiters and committed itself to war, with Samuel Gompers par- 
ticipating in the National Counsel of Defense: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Socialist Party withdraws its general support 
from the American Federation of Labor, which can not be recognized 
any longer as the representative of organized labor on the economic 
field: Be it further 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party pledges itself to support every 
action on the economic field against capital, in such a way as to further 
the interests of the working class as a whole, by advocating industrial 
organization instead of craft unionism, encouraging every tendency 
toward organized mass action and mass democracy on the economic 
field, as expressed and practiced by the Industrial Workers of the World: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party will participate in every class 
fight, which is fought in the interest of the working class against capi- 
tal and the State. Each socialist to be pledged to participate in the 
economic actions and to advocate in his organization the principles of 
general democratic mass action. 


RESOLUTION ON POLITICAL ACTION. 


Whereas political action constitutes the general class action of the 
workers ; and 

Whereas political power can only be based on class power of tke work- 
ing masses; Therefore be it 


Resolved, The Socialist Party will enphost and organize mass demon- 
strations and political strikes and will instruct its delegates to sup- 
pest such mass actions and to act as spokesmen in the representative 
sodles to voice the denrands of the working class, and to fight for free- 
dom of speech, action, and organization, as fundamental for every form 
of political mass action toward the overthrow of capitalism and the 
building up of a socialist commonwealth. . 


RESOLUTION ON PARLIAMENTARY ACTION, 


Whereas the present stage of ‘mperialism shows that capitalist parties 
develop more and more into one reactionary mass and lean cen- 
tralization of political power into the hands of executive and judicial 


bodies uader the control of financial and monopolistic capital and 
abandoning the rights and prerogatives of bourgeois parliaments: 
Therefore, all the hopes of socialists for the legal conquest of political 
power through parliamentary action vanishing, be it 


Resolved, That our parliamentary campaigns shall be conducted on 
strictly Socialist lines, without compromise with bourgeois parties or 
issues, for education and propaganda toward mass action, illustrating 
oi a and tactics on every-day facts and issues; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That elected Representatives shall use their office for criti- 
cism and propaganda and the support of mass action, roparding. them- 
selvés as spokesmen of the working class under control of the cialist 
Party and bound to resign rather. than to act or support action detri- 
mental to the interests of the working class. 
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RESOLUTION ON MILITARISM AND WAR, 


The Socialist movement fs not neutral in a war, or ddes ; 
adopt passive measures of protest; it fights the war continua! 
lessly, and by all the means of action in its power. : 

Realizing that there is a division in the international moyey., 
the problem of action against war; realizing, moreover, that ; 
lem is crucial in the reconstruction of socialism, the Socialis; 
declares against participation in a war waged under any and » 
tions of imperialistic capitalism, including wars of rational defen. 
democracy, so called. : ee 

The Socialist Party can not compromise its unrelenting Op] 
war; it seeks to use every opportunity that may arise to trancfi» 
war into the social revolution to the proletariat. : 

In conformity with and applying these general principles, the gs, ; 
Party of America lays down the following program of action durips » 
war: = 

(1) Representatives of the Socialist Party in the various goyor;, 
bodies shall refuse to vote for war credits or any other measures o; .. 
Action shall immediately be taken to expel party members violatips 1; 
decision. pe 

(2) We pledge ourselves and our organization to resist all efor 
recruiting by means of meetings, an aggressive educational propagan,, 
mass demonstrations, and by any other means in accord with poya.’ 
tionary Socialist principles and tactics. ; 

(3) We c: 1 upon the working class, organized and wnorganize) 
institute strikes against the mobilization of industry and milit 
under the guise of which the ruling class deprives the peop), 
civil and industrial rights, and we pledge ourselves to encourpes 
support these strikes and develop them into a general revolutionary 
movement against war and capitalism. 

(4) In the event of conscription being forced upon the people of 4) 
country by the ruling class we shall initiate a movement for the ref 
of military service ; moreover, we shall support by all means mass mm, 
ee of the people organized to resist and refuse compulsory militq; 
service. 

(5) Aside from these special measures against the war, we declare 
that we shall not allow the class struggle to relax; moreover, we afi 
that the general revolutionary class shall proceed with new vigor an) 
increased intensity during the period of war along the lines of genory 
mass action of the working class. 

6. The Socialist Party of America, in short, declares war upon th 
war and the measures adopted by the Government for purposes of war. 
No “civil peace!” No truce with the ruling class! War does not 
chang? the issue, but emphasizes it: War against capitalism. On with 
the class struggle! 

7. We declare that we shall carry on this propaganda and a 
even should the Government declare it illegal—if not legally, t 
illegally ! 


sa 














RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

Whereas the second international has failed and is broken down when 
mostly needed ; and 

Whereas the period of internationalism and world wars makes it in- 
perative to have a strong and effective international organization o' 
the Workers of the World to resist the capitalist aggressions a 
capitalist wars: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Socialist Party of America will participate only 
in a new third international of parties and socialists, who denounce a 
true or Burgfrieden during a war of whatever nature, and who 
willing to propagate and participate in mass action as a means to ! 
milftarism and war, including so-called defensive wars of capil 
States and to build up an organized democratic mass power to ove! 
throw the capitalist State. 


RESOLUTION ON ARTICLE 2, SECTION 6, OF THE PARTY CONSTITI 


Whereas article 2, section 6, of the present constitution is contrary ' 
the very principles of revolutionary socialism, and constitutes a (a! 
ger to the Socialist Party, especially under the development of : 
talism in the period of imperialism, in which organized mass acto 
is the mest effective weapon against the solid autocratic pow? 
financial and monopolistic interests, organized in the modern pr 
talist State; and a) 

Whereas organized mass action against the reactionary forces of moder 
imperialism, using illegal and brutal means of violence and muri 
in the class struggle, can not always be carried on without th: 
of force by the working class: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That article 2, section 6, be withdrawn from the pa'ly 

constitution. 


THE PLEDGE. 


I, the undersigned, solemnly protesting against the working © 
and the Tee ot my birth (or adoption) being caught in the ste 
trap of militarism, will refuse to render any kind of military servi 
when informed that 10,000 male citizens of the United States (or tho» 
who have declared their intention to become citizens), of an aye Det 
18 — have signed this pledge. 


Se dkcha til, htt ahdahecvubead ditt lesieaiielendnebthidictubibusimeteses a tre = = 
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Te cicretrrogsin Oita, TAMIR am eisighirninse Ali 
Now, Mr. President, I have brought the Socialist resolutions 


adopted at St. Louis, to the attention of the Senate. [ !\\ 
pointed out here that by a majority vote they were ore" 
printed for distribution generally, and before they were aces 
upon by a referendum; so it is plain that to-day (he 1!'* 
of the United States are being used for the purpose of furthr 
ing propaganda that has for its object and purpose forcille 
sistance to the authorized officers of the United States. I! (le! 
are drafted, they say in as plain English as English can be ( 
they are going to resist, and that now a referendum is e's 
carried ou through the mails to bring that about. - 

I do not cite these things because of any particular provision 
in this espionage bill, although it may pertain particularly ° 
more directly to the question of nonmailable matter; ut t's 
whole bill, and bills of this character such as we are bow 
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<jdering, are not aimed at legitimate newspaper business. They 
are not aimed at legitimate correspondence or legitimate busi- 
ness. They are being directed against an influence which ought to 
pe routed out, which ought to be stopped in this country. Ever 
since this war began we have suffered great harm at the hands 
of agents and instruments of a country with which we are now 
at war, namely, Germany. This harm has been done to us by 
many ways and means. It has been done through newspapers, 
speeches, letters, circulars, pamphlets, and we have aided and 
abetted these agencies, hostile to us and inimical to the wel- 
fare of the country, through our mails; in other words, Ger- 
many has turned our own nail service into an instrument for 
ner benefit, to our own undoing. What I am saying here te-day 
is more about the object and purpose of this bill than the par- 
ticular provisions of the bill. This bifl is not aimed at any 
forees that are legitimate and loyal, but only against forces 
and influenees that are disloyal, treasonable, and illegitimate. 
If the interpretation which some of the Senators put upon cer- 
tain chapters of this bill is correct, I would vote against these 
sections myself, but the trouble is that their construction, in my 
judgment, is entirely erroneous and unjustified. The trouble has 
peen in the diseussion of this bill and other bills calculated to 
give power to the President to wage this war successfully 
against Germany, and which were calculated to strengthen him 
in his negotiations with this same country that Members of 
Congress, certain newspapers, and certain people have always 
imputed to our Government the most sinister motives and 
purposes. 

Senators here in discussing this bill are constantly talking 
about the danger of our constitutional rights being invaded in- 
stead of presupposing that the President is as anxious to 
uphold the Constitution as Senators are. Not only that, but in 
the discussion of these bills where it is perfectly plain that no 
unconstitutional power is delegated to the President, Senators 
trouble themselves to discover opportunities afforded where the 
President might act unconstitutionally. It ought to be a suffi- 
cient answer that the bill delegates no unconstitutional powers, 
but if that is not enough, let me add that President Wilson 
has never yet exercised his functions unconstitutionally and, 
in my judgment, never will. Every President has the oppor- 
tunity, if he is so minded, to disregard the Constitution, but 
Senators should remember that President Wilson has never 
been so minded, and I want to say that there is no Senator 
in this Chamber who is more careful to keep within his con- 
stitutional powers and prerogatives than the President himself 
whom they profess to fear so much. 

Now, in dealing with the matter of carrying seditious and 
treasonable matters, is not it unthinkable, in a time of war, 
that we should permit a foreign government to use an ageney 
of the United States, namely, the United States mails, to wage 
war upon ourselves here through her own organizations, sympa- 
thizers, and publicity facilities? Is not it absurd, to say the 
least, that we should be tying ourselves up in such a manner as 
not only to hinder us, but actually to facilitate the carrying out 
of the foreign enemy’s own cunuing and dangerous designs and 
purposes? 

It seems to me that in attempting to protect what we conceive 
to be the constitutional rights of the people, Senators, gra- 
tuitously and without warrant and justification, are taking it 
for granted that every instrument put into the hands of the 
President is going to be used for sinister purposes. On the em- 
bargo here we have been told by the opponents of the bill that 
if this power were given to the President he would violate 
treaties. One Senator even said that he might lead us to the 
commission of the same acts that were committed by Germany. 
Referring to all these things and all these arguments that have 
been brought up, I say that in these extraordinary times, to 
accomplish these extraordinary purposes that we have in mind, 
in order to get our hands and our feet free to fight an enemy 
that scruples and hesitates at nothing to gain its ends, it is 
hecessary temporarily to put into the hands of the Commander 
in Chief of the Army all the powers necessary to bring this war 
to a suecessful conclusion. 

_When we declared war, and thereby put the Army and the 
Navy and all the resources of the country at the disposal of 
the President, we gave or impliedly promised him all the powers 
we possessed to earry it on successfully. We ought not de- 
clare war im one breath, and then in the next breath say that 
we are not going to give the President power to wage war. 
Do we want to declare war and then lie down supinely and let 
our enemy overcome us without resistance? Sha!l we deliber- 
put ourselves, and our very liberties, in jeopardy, and then 
ae to defend them or permit a defense of them? We do not 
Mt nt to tie the President down, we do not want to hamstring 

m, we do not want fo sit here in the Senate every time some 
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measure which is necessary to our defense comes up and then 
debate whether or not we are going to let him do it. We have 
got to have some faith in the President of the United States. 
We have got to rely on the patriotic judgment and ability of our 
Commander in Chief. 

It is said here that we are trying to muzzle the press and 
that a constitutional right is invaded. Mr. President, when we 
passed the conscription bill, by which we conscript a man, con- 
seript the happiness of his family, conscript his earning capacity, 
conscript his life, I want to know if we can go any further than 
that in taking away constitutional liberties and rights, if it 
is a taking of constitutional liberty and rights. But it is not. 
It is a thing that is necessary for every country te exact from 
its citizens when it gets into war; but it seems to me that it 
does not lie in the mouth of those who only in a small measure 
are restrained of what they conceive to be their full constitu- 
tional rights in time of peace to complain and to fight and te 
obstruet on every hand every movement calculated to strengthen 
the arms of the President—vyes; ealculated to strengthen our 
own arms and our own might. FE want to say right here that 
neither the administration nor any Senator supporting this bill, 
and certainly not myself, want to muzzle the press or want to 
hinder and obstruct the fullest intelligence, discussion, and 
comment in times of war consistent with our publie safety. If 
there is anything in this bill that encroaches on this, I do not 
know where it is; in fact, one proviso expressly negatives it. 
What I favor and what the administration favors and the pri- 
mary and sole object of the bill, as I understand it, is to tear 
out and uproot this disloyal propaganda that has been going 
on throughout the eountry for the purpose of protecting our- 
selves against sinister influences initiated from without but 
manifested from within. In short, the object to be attained is 
to prevent disloyal and ifegitimate publicity calculated to give 
aid, comfort, and information to the enemy, and is not aimed at 
publication or publicity whatsoever which has for its purpose 
the welfare of the country. What the President wants by 
these sort of bills is to be able to deal with disloyalty and sedi- 
tion and not to hinder or obstruct legitimate publicity. 

For instance, take the power to be given the President in re- 
gard to the embargo. When that was up for discussion in this 
bill Senators immediately jumped to the unjustified conclusion 
that the President if given this power would use it in violation 
of the Constitution and our solemn treaties. If I thought that 
the President of the United States was going to violate any 
solemn treaty or to break our word with any country, I would 
not have voted for the embargo no matter how much we may 
need it. One of the Senators said here upon the floor that “ per- 
haps, in time of necessity, he might be obliged to vote for the 
sinking of boats by submarines without warning.” Let me at 
least put myself on record in that regard. May the hands of any 
officer of the United States be palsied before he will ever sign 
his name to the infamous order directing the discharge of a tor- 
pedo at a boat loaded with helpless men, women, and children 
without warning and without observing the rules of interna- 
tional law, and may no man who ever has the honor to belong 
to the Ameriean Navy put the foul blot upon his country which 
now brands Germany as an outlaw nation. May I never live to 
see the day when our glerious Navy will make war on men, 
women, and children, and in sinking a Lusitania sink itself to 
the infamous level of the German Navy. We can afford to 
lose, if must be. But we can not afford to be unjust; we can 
not afford to break our word; we can not afford to lose our 
honor; we can not afford to lose the trust and confidence in 
which the nations of the world held us. We can not afford to 
do the things that our enemy has done, to do that which we 
have denounced and condemned over and over again on the 
floor of the Senate and elsewhere. I would not vote to do that; 
but I am voting for this embargo, and I am voting for these 
other powers that are put in the hands of the President of the 
United States, because I know they will not be abused, because 
I know he will not do those things, because I know also that he 
would do nothing not lawful under this bill. I know that he will 
use the powers conferred herein in accord with the rights of neu- 
trals; yes, I will go further and say with rights of our enemies, 
and that they will be used only to do what we manifestly have 
a right to do and no more. 

I do not believe that there is any treaty written of the kind 
which says we must feed our enemies, or which provides either 
in letter or spirit that we must aid and abet our enemies in 
their efforts te destroy us or which prohibits the use and 
shipment of our own resources for our own defense, and I want 
to take particular issue with the charge of the Senator from 
Michigan when he said that we were doing or attempting to do 
the things which Germany had done, and against which we have 
complained, for which we went to war with her. I do not think 
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that we have ever complained because Germany had used her 
own resources for her own armies and naval forces. We com- 
plained because Germany refused. to let us, a neutral Nation, 
sell and deliver our foodstuffs to another neutral country. An 
embargo under this bill does not contemplate for a moment that 
we are to interfere with neutral trade from one neutral country 
to another or to sink and destroy boats and kill noncombatants, 
men, women, and children, because of our attempt to stop one 
neutral country from trading with another, but this is what 
Germany did and against which we complained. She told us 
“If you take a boat across this dead line from one neutral port 
to another neutral port I shall sink your boats, take your lives 
and your property.” We propose to do nothing of the kind. 
Here it is only a question of what we shall do with our own 
foodstuffs and resources and supplies. We simply say that we 
will do with our foodstuffs, with our own supplies, and with our 
own resources that which is necessary for our defense. 

And there is no other excuse or justification necessary in the 
levying of an embargo upon our own foodstuffs than to say that 
in waging this war and since we have entered into the war our 
first duty to ourselves is to arm and feed and supply our Army 
and our Navy and the armies and navies cooperating with us 
and whose aid and assistance is necessary for our defense. 
There is no duty incumbent upon us to supply any other country 
when we are at war, under treaty or any other obligation, which 
is paramount to that. ‘ 

This does not violate any rule of international law; this can 
violate no treaty. There is no power in this bill which Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States, will or 
can properly use in the way that Germany has used her powers, 
which we have condemned. There is nothing in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s make-up that warrants or justifies anyone in believing 
he will use these powers in a way which no one better or more 
vigorously than he has condemned beyond measure. 

Is it not strange, Mr. President, that whenever measures of 
this kind come up to be discussed we impute to our own Goy- 
ernment the most sinister motives; that we fear every power we 
may momentarily, because of extraordinary circumstances, relin- 
quish or delegate to one of our branches of our Government is 
going to be used by a scoundrel, by a man bereft of every human 
attribute—that these powers will be used as a tyrant would 
use them? What country has ever acted more upon the square 
than this Government has in war or in peace? We would have 
to go back on every tradition and every paragraph of American 
history to take for granted that our Government or any men 
who represent our Government are going to use their powers 
contrary to the rules of civilized nations and of civilized war- 
fare. I for one refuse to believe it, and I propose to proceed 
upon the theory in this war that a President such as we have 
will not violate the traditions of his country or violate its laws 
or its Constitution and will do nothing to bring dishonor to his 
Nation or to his own name, 

We know, however, on the other side, that every instrument 
than can be used or seized upon by our enemies is being used 
ruthlessly and without regard to the rules of civilized nations 
or civilized warfare. There is no law for Germany but Ger- 
many’s necessity ; and she is the sole judge of her own necessity. 
So Germany’s necessity is not only Germany’s law, but she would 
make it the law of the whole world. 

I say that we have entered into this war to challenge her right 
to impose her necessities upon the world, and we should 
strengthen our Government so that our Government may fight 
this war to a successful conclusion, and thus make good our 
challenge and vindicate the right of democracies to live. I say 
there is nothing in our histcry, there is nothing in the history 
of the President or of any man of influence at the head of our 
Government that warrants any Senator in believing that a 
President of the United States will misuse his powers contrary 
to the rules of law or justice and right. 

So, it seems to me, Mr. President, we should not be spending 
days and weeks here in debate while our boats are going down, 
while every newspaper brings us news of some more men, women, 
end children who are being murdered in cold blood upon the 
high seas. We should make haste, in the face of a world’s 
famine, when we know that Germany is sinking cargoes to the 
bottom of the sea; when she is not only inflicting damages upon 
her enemies, not only sinking our ships, not only destroying 
millions of dollars’ worth of property, but she is doing worse than 
that—she is committing a crime against the world by destroying 
foodstuffs and the ships wherewith to supply the world. She 
has set out and boasts that she is doing what she set out to do, 
to starve the world into submission. For every ship that goes 
down puts beyond reach of the hungry people of the world the 
food to feed the world. _And when she sinks millions upon mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat and other foods, she diminishes the 
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world’s supply, and thereby not only aggravates the dyiy. 
but shoots the prices skyward upon the remaining 3) 
vanishing supplies that must feed the whole world, if the \\,,., 
is to be fed. In other words, for every boatload of foo) «),., 
is sent down to feed the fishes, a blow is struck at the t,), 
the world as well as at her enemies. 

Yet while she is doing these things, while she is tryi). 
only to starve her enemies but to starve the whole worl. \.. . 
here and argue for hours and hours about the constry:; ad 
this phrase or that instead of going direct to the purpose s\_) 
and imperatively needed ; that is, giving the authority, the oj)y),.... 
necessary power, to the President, so that he may do that wi) 
we declare he shall do and which he must do under |\is 
stitutional oath of office. 

I say it seems to me that we should close this thing 
hurry. There is no danger of this reacting on ourselves after 
war. It is only going to be for the period of the war. I \, 
not stand for these bills for a second after the war is oye, 
would be glad to have a paragraph put in every Dill that as « 
as the war shall cease these laws shall become inoperative, | 
do not want any authority to be delegated to take away our 
stitutional rights, but I want the authority to be given the | 
dent so that he shall have the legal right and power to do \ 
is necessary to be done to properly defend ourselves. [| 
it done, because if this Government is put out of business \ 
can toss the Constitution in the stove if you want and burn it ») 
because there will not be any constitutional rights left to a1) 
of us if the autocracy of Germany prevails in the world. Dy \, 
not think we would betier in times like these even circuinscyi)yp 
our rights just a little bit in order that we may save them «||» 
Is it not better to fight and fight to win than to refuse to (ei, 
and restrict ourselves a little in this crisis, and thus in trying {9 
save alleged rights lose these and all the rest? 

Mr. President, I wanted to say these things, because I have 
felt keenly that we are losing time, that we are wasting ou 
time on nonessentials when we ought to be getting ready fo 
war. We ought to be mobilizing the resources of this co 
instead of-talking. We ought to be saving this country inst 
of saving something that some Senators fear may possibly !\ 
used as long as the war lasts to the detriment of the Americ: 
people. 

It seems to me that all the provisions of the pending | 
within reasonable safeguards ought to be enacted as speedily as 
possible, and we ought to enact all the other necessary bills ss 
speedily as possible, and give the President of the United Sta‘ 


upon the battle field. We ought to give the authority which | 
think has been given to any President of the United State: in 
any war we ever fought. As far as I know, they received e\ 
power they asked in so far as was necessary to carry out 
war in which the country was engaged. 

I say now as to the President of the United States, wlio 
entire record as President and as a man does not warrant i! 
giving or a belief that he will usurp any power or use any iil 
thority contrary to the laws of society and good order and m0! 
ity and decency, the presumption ought to be when he asks f0' 
it that he is asking for it for the good of the Government, ! 
for himself, but for the good of the whole world, including 
good of the United States. Instead of the constant presuni))! 
that he is asking these things as a favor for himself. us 2 «e> 
to gather more power to himself, is it not a fair presump' 
that he is doing it out of some love for the country? 

What Senator in this body, what citizen of the United St: 
can justly profess a greater love for his country than the [rvs 
dent of the United States? His intellect is not challenged: | 
record is not challenged. He has been right in all the stc)s be 
has taken. But we have heard these same things before. bye" 
step that he has sought to take in the interest of the safety ' 
his country has been obstructed. He has been halted. He is 
been obstructed, and so far he has never been defeated, and cv) 
those who have opposed him on other occasions would not hve 
it any differently now. The presumption and his record are |!) 
his favor, and when he comes here I think we ought «' leas 
presume that he ought to have it, instead of presunils ©! 
the time that when he is asking for it he ought not to have il. 

I am voting for these bills, some of them that I think : re 
drastic, because unity in this country is essential for the sa''\: 
of.the country and for the perpetuation of its institutions. qt 
is necessary for us to pull together. It is necessary to '\\" 
teamwork, and we can not have teamwork and we can 1)! I it 
power in. the hands of the President, unless Congress prit("') 
and the people also primarily stand back of him in all that 
necessary to carry the war to a successful issue. : g 
_I trust and I pray that the President may be given U"' 


powers, and with the thought that even if some Senators think 











the proposed legislation goes too far they may be sure that the 
president will not go too far in using it, even if he has the 
authority, Which I contend he has not under the provisions of 
is bill. 
we JOHNSON of California obtained the floor. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Martin Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Hardwick Nelson Smith, S.C, 
Beckham Husting New Smoot 
Borah James Newlands Sterling 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Norris Stone 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Overman Sutherland 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Page Thomas 
Chamberlain Kellog; Poindexter Thompson 
Culberson Kendrick Pomerene Townsend 
Cummins Kenyon Ransdell Trammell 
Curtis King Reed Underwood 
Fernald Kirby Robinson Vardaman 
Fletcher Knox Shafroth Walsh 
France Lodge Sheppard Watson 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shields Wolcott 
Gallinger McKellar Smith, Ga. 

Hale McLean Smith, Md. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is unavoidably absent, 
presiding Over a hearing before the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to state that my colleague 
{Mr. Lang] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] and other Members of the Senate are in attendance 
upon the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Finance Committee is in session 
conducting hearings upon the revenue bill. I bring the fact to 
the attention of the Senate that the Senator from North Carolina 
and most of the members of the committee are present at the 
hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the members of the Committee on 
Finance be excused from attendance upon the Senate during 
this day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. There is a request 
that the members of the Committee on Finance be excused from 
further attendance on the session of the Senate to-day. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the committee is excused. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, some 10 days 
ago I gave notice while the Senate bill was pending that I 
would move to strike out the parenthetical c clause that has 
been termed here the censorship provision of the bill. I wish 
for a very brief time te demonstrate, if I can, that the mischief 
we seek to remedy here both by various amendments and by 
the motion can only be reached finally by eliminating the par- 
ticular features of the bill relating to censorship. 

In speaking now upon this subject very briefly. I want to 
make plain at the outset that I do not speak for the metropoli- 
tan press at all, and I am not concerned at all with the atti- 
tude of the newspapers of the country. They are sufficiently 
powerful, sufficiently rich, sufficiently influential to care for 
their own interests; and, no matter what laws we may pass, 
they doubtless, with their power and their riches and their 
influence, will go forward as they see fit and doubtless be true 
to their traditions, 

It is for the man who reads and who is entitled to read the 
truth; it is for the man and the woman who see their boy con- 
scripted and taken from their arms to do a man’s war work; 
it is for the boys who constitute the Nation’s Army and are 
entitled to the fostering care of that Nation; it is for the hum- 
ble man with his sacred American right to express himself as 
he sees fit—it is for all of these and for the right of free speech 
for and on behalf of all these that I plead with you to-day. 

i want to make plain at the outset of what little I say that 
I am talking to you of the right of free speech in this Nation, 
the right that is mine and the right that belongs to every man 
and to every woman to express, within the limitations of the 
Constitution and answerable for the wrong that they may do, 
the opinions that are theirs and to communicate those opinions 
unto their neighbors. 

In this day the preservation of free speech and the preserva- 
tion of a free press are of more than ordinary importance. Of 
transcendent importance is it whenever there is a time of stress, 
whenever there is excitement, whenever there are enthusiasms 
in which we lose our judgment, that we should protect these 
fundamentals of democracy. ‘To-day not only is that stress 


Present in this land, but there is another reason that has been 
upon this floor again and again in the last two weeks 
makes it more important now than ever to preserve the 
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right of free speech and the right of a free press—more im- 
portant than at any other time in the history of our Nation. I 
have heard distinguished and revered Senators upon this floor 
within the past two weeks deplore—deplore in terms that went 
to my very heart—the abdication of the functions of the popular 
branch of the government of this land. I have heard them not 
alone up this side but upon the other side of the Chamber, con- 
tinuously in the debates that have transpired in the last few 
weeks, say—and say with a feeling and a pathos that could not 
be denied—that that which formerly was the popular branch of 
the government of our land has abdicated much of its functions 
and to-day passes only the policies and registers only the will of 
the Chief Executive. I do not question either the wisdom or the 
unwisdom of this; I seek not the causes of it, nor do I criticize 
at all that that may, be the attitude; but it is a fact, a fact 
which has been admitted upon this floor again and again in the 
past few weeks, that this branch—the legislative branch of the 
United States Government—has forgotten mueh of its initiative 
and has abdicated much and many of its functions. If this be 
so, how much more tenderly and how much more preciously 
should we guard the right of our people to free speech and the 
right of our press, within legal and legitimate limits, to publish 
what may be read by the people of this land? 

So at the outset the premise that I make to you is the premise 
of the Senators here in debate, extending over some weeks, that 
we have forgotten, in a degree at least, the obligation that 
might have been ours in the past; and so it is more essential 
now than at any other time for the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of our people that we guard the fundamentals upon 
which our Government rests. 

I have listened, as well, during these debates to the very elo- 
quent and distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ovzr- 
MAN], to the eloquent Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustine] 
this morning, and to many others solemnly conjuring us that in 
the passage of laws of this sort we should stand by the Presi- 
dent. I will not yield even to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina in my desire, in a time of war like this, to stand 
by the President. I have vied with him—this side of the Cham- 
ber, indeed, has vied with the other side of the Chamber—in 
passing every law that the national administration has asked 
of the Congress of the United States, all animated by a common 
purpose and the same patriotic design of accomplishing just one 
thing—the country’s welfare and the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

We followed our President in his desire for a declaration of 
war; we followed him when he asked for the appropriation of 
$7,000,000,000, and we appropriated it with fewer restrictions 
than a municipality or a county or a State would appropriate any 
portion of its revenues ; we followed him when he asked of us that, 
for the first time in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race. we con- 
script at the beginning of the war; that we take our youth by con- 
scription to fight that war. I will follow him, and I have no doubt 
the other Members on this side of the Chamber wil! follow him, in 
the future in conscripting not only the blood of the Nation but 
its resources and its wealth; but I insist that we should not 
follow anybody into autocracy. We should not, no matter whence 
comes the request—and none of the sort that I indicate is here 
from the President in this bill, as I will demonstrate to you— 
we should follow none in the destruction of the very funda- 
mentals of democracy, the very pillars upon which this Govern- 
ment of ours rests. I insist that in acting in relation to this 
bill as I do and proposing to eliminate subdivision (c) in rela- 
tion to the censorship problem, I act in accord with the written 
declaration of the President of the United States, and that under 
his written declaration, if you desire to follow the President 
with the enthusiasm and the equanimity and the cheerfulness 
and the zeal and the assiduity and the pertinacity with which 
we have followed him in the last few weeks, it is impossible 
for you to do otherwise than to strike out this particular section 
and this particular obnoxious clause. 

But before coming to that matter, let me suggest to you that 
it is no answer to the objections that we make to censorship 
and the censorship clause, to say that the President himself will 
make the particular regulations and rules. Already there is a 
consorship existing in this Nation; already every means of com- 
munication between our land and lands outside have been 
taken charge of by the United States Government; already 
everything has been done beyond the mere passage of a law of 
this sort which will attain the desired result. In what has 
been done, we may learn the mode of what may be done under 
the particular provisions of this specific bill. Senators are 
aware, I take it--and therefore very hastily ' run over it—that 
Secretaries Lansing, Baker, and Daniels on the 14th day of 
April last requested the President to appoint a committee on 
public information. Their communication was: 
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Premature or ill-advised announcements of policies, plans, and spect- 
fic activities, whether innocent or otherwise, would constitute a source 
of danger * * %, 

It is our opinion that the two functions—censorship and publicity— 
can be joined in honesty and with profit, and we recommend the crea- 
tion of a committee on public information. The chairman should be a 
civilian * * *®*, Other members should be the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, or an officer or 
officers detailed to the work by them. 

We believe you have the undoubted authority to create this com- 
mittee on public information without et further legislation, and, 
because of the importance of the task and its pressing necessity, we 
trust that you will see fit to do so, 

The committee, upon appointment, can proceed to the framing of 
regulations and the creation of machinery that will safeguard all in- 
formation of value to an enemy, and at the same time open every de- 
partment of Government to the inspection of the people as far as 
possible. 

The President thereupon made an Executive order, in the fol- 
lowing course: : 

I hereby create a committee on public information, to be composed of 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and a civilian who shall be charged with the executive direction of the 
committee. 

As civilian chairman of the committee, I <8 Mr. George Creel. 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of ar, the Secretary of the 
Navy are authorized each to detail an officer or officers to the work of 
the committee. 

It is perfectly obvious—and that is contemplated by the very 
proclamation—that it is the subordinates of Government who 
will devise the censorship rules; that it is the subordinates of 
yovernment, however good they may be—and I criticize none 
of them—who will prescribe the requisite regulations; it will be 
the subordinates of Government, I know not how high or low, 
who will say whether I shall write or I shall speak my senti- 
ments or whether a newspaper shall write or publish its views. 
Not alone have we this demonstration by the particular censor- 
ship which is now in operation, but on May 1, you will recall, 
that there was a proclamation by the President in these words: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Whereas the existence of a state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government makes it essential to the public 
safety that no communication of a character which would aid the 
enemy or ts allies shall be had. 


Therefore by virtue of the power vested in me under the Constitution 
and by joint resolution passed by Congress April 6, 1917, declaring the 
existence ot a state of war, it is ordered that all companies, or other 
persons, owning ae or operating telegraph or telephone lines or 
submarine cables are en prohibited from transmitting messages to 
points without the United States and from delivering messages received 
from sué¢h points except those permitted under rules and regulations to 
be established by the Secretary of War for telegraph and telephone lines 
and by the Secretary of the Navy for submarine cables. 

To these departments, respect rely is delegated the duty of pregar- 
ing and enforcing rules and regulations under this order to accomplish 
the purpose mentioned. This order shall take effect from date. 

According to the news dispatches of that day, May 1, to one 
single individual and to those who were employed by him was 
left the sole duty of deciding whether a dispatch should be sent 
or whether or not there should be any communication made 
through the particular agencics described in this order. 

You will observe that, of necessity, because of his onerous 
duties and the multifarious bu ‘ens i -t are his, the President 
must leave to subordinate officials of the Government the prepa- 
ration of rules and regulations and the enforcement of the rules 
and regulations relating to particular censorship matters. 

There is no necessity to-day for such a law as you ask us to 
enact. Three thousand miles are we from the seat of actual 
conflict. There is no battle that rages on our borders. There 
are no boundaries within the confines of our country which must 
be protected, as they had to be protected during the particular 
period of the Civil War. To-day we are far removed overseas 
from this conflict, If it be needed in the future to sacrifice 
democracy for the safety of the Nation, we will all go as far as 
we ought to go; but at this particular time legitimate argument 
can not be advanced why, with the war in its present state, at 
the very commencement of the conflict, we must enact the most 
drastic censorship law that any nation on the face of the earth 
has. 

I quote, not only with approval but with profound respect, the 
views of the President of the United States on this particular 
question, I read to you the letter written by him to Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, the well-known journalist, because in these views thus 
expressed I insist to the Senate of the United States that I but 
follow the President when I.urge that we eliminate subdivision 
(c) of the particular clause relating to censorship. The Presi- 
dent's letter to Mr. Brisbane is as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Brispane: I sincerely appreciate the frankness of your 
interesting letter of April 20 with reference to the so-called espionage 
bill now awaiting action by Congress. . 

I => of this legislation, but I need not assure you and those 
interested in it that whatever action .the Congress may decide upon, so 
far as Lam pernosally concerned, I shall not expect or permit any part 
of this law to apply o me or any of my official acts or in any way to 
be used as a shield against eriticinn, 
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What process of ratiocination, what peculiar kind of yo.< a 
ing is it by which you would apply this law to the captain. th, 
major, and the general and not apply it to the Commande, in 
Chief? When the Commander in Chief says to us, to our No. 
tion, and to all, that he would not permit this law to be . pplied 
to him under any circumstances, he writes the deat] |) ell of 
the law, and he writes as well that it ought not to be passeq py 
the Congress of the United States. When he says to us, 1s joy. 
he says, “I shall not expect or permit any part of this jay ,, 
apply to me,” he abrogates the law before it is passed sv fyy » 
the Chief Executive of the Nation is concerned; but you wi), 
favor this law would say to us, “If there is a commander jp. 
competent or worse in charge of a part of the armies .; 
Nation, if he shall lead into death and slaughter the boys th»: 
we take from our homes, if he shall permit pestilence j.) e¢j. 
mate their ranks, if he shall be guilty of every offense ani) eyery 
crime that a general can be guilty of, this law shall apply to yo 
general, and my lips and yours are closed against co jent op 
criticism, but it shall not apply. and will not apply to the 
Commander in Chief of that general.” 

It was generous, it was unselfish, it was patriotic for th) 
President to write as he did. I can not commend too highly the 
position that he takes; and I am glad that it is a position tha: 
enables me to do, in connection with this bill, what I have done 
in connection with every other bill which has been presented 
by the administration in this Congress—to follow the President 
and to do as he desires, because it is obvious to me that, if jj 
does not desire this law to be applicable to him and thiat he 
will abrogate its provisions so far as he is concerned, he would 
not have us make it applicable to a poor or a lame or 4 halt 
subaltern or subordinate, and then protect that particular su). 
ordinate where he himself would not ask protection. 

The President proceeds in his letter to Mr. Brisbane: 

I can imagine no greater disservice to the country than to establish— 

What ?— 

a system of censorship that would deny to the people of a free repu 


like our own their indisputable right to criticize their own p 
officials. 


. I ask the Senators upon the other side who have spoken s 
feelingly and eloquently of following the President, who fol- 
lows the President in this particular crisis and in connection 
with this particular bill? They who would muzzle the press 
and gag our people or we who insist that there shal! be 1 
censorship provision, who insist in the very language, indeed, 
of our honored and exalted and respected Chief Macistrat 
that there shall not be established “a system of censorshiy) that 
would deny to the people of a free republic like our own thei 
indisputable right to criticize their own public officials’ 

The letter proceeds then—and I will read it all, that you 
may have it before you, if you desire: 

While exercising the great powers of the office I hold I would regret 
in a crisis-like the one through which we are now passing to lore t 
benefit of patriotic and intelligent criticism. 


And, oh, is not that all that is pleaded for here—patriol 
and intelligent criticism that may enable our people to ku 
exactly what is transpiring and to know whether that fol 
which they are giving all that they hold dear and al! that the) 
have shall be carried forward in the fashion that they desir 
and in the fashion that it ought to be carried forward: 

The letter concludes: 

In these trying times one can feel certain only of his motiv: cl 
he must strive to purge of selfishness of every kind, and wii! \ 7. 
patience for the judgment of a calmer day to vindicate the wisdom © 
the course he has tried conscientiously to follow. 

Thanking you for having written to me, 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 

I insist to our friends upon the other side, I insist to 4!) 
that there is the best argument that has been made agiilst ti 
espionage bill since its presentation to the Congress 0! 
United States; and upon that argument we who do not !!!0\' 
in the sort of thing that would be fastened upon democr 
to-day by this law might well rest our case and teave wit! yo" 
the determination. But beyond that, in a nation like ours, )°u 
can not have and preserve liberty and freedom with uncon 
and indefinable crimes. You can not make the right 9! | 
moment the offense of the next. You can not by lesisiite! 
say that the virtue of to-day shall be the crime of toi’ 
and when you leave to the uncertain determination of 1!) 1s" 
overnight the power to write a new criminal code, wie! )0" 
give to any individual the power by rules and by regul:! ions u 
define penal offenses as he may see fit to define them, tlie! )°" 
do the very thing that we inveigh against... You make (s 
hour’s virtue the next hour’s crime. In a republic—in a 1" 
such as ours—that ought never to be done. It ought never te be 
done, I will say, even as an extreme measure; but assure!!y | 
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ought not to be done when the necessity does not exist and 
when here at our very elbow the necessity can not be seen. 

I read not very long ago a declaration made by the War 
Department, and it is so niive, so refreshingly frank, and fur- 
nishes so distinctly and clearly one of the reasons for this law 
that I read to you a particular portion of it. I read a paragraph 
from the pamphlet issued by the Army War College entitled 
“The Proper Relationship Between the Army and the Press 
in War,” and this is it: 

By criticism of the conduct of campaigns, the action of certain officers 
and the exploiting of others, the people will be led to lose their confi- 
dence in the Army, with the result that the moral support of the people 
is lost; they ery for and obtain new generals and new plans of cam- 
paign, not based on expert knowledge and thought, with a consequent 
ilengthening of the war or even defeat. 

How refreshing in a land of the free! Why, the logical conclu- 
sion is that the only thing to do in time of war is to permit no 
criticism or comment at all, The only rational reason that cau 
be advanced for a paragraph such as that is that criticism and 
comment in war are so harmful that the strong arm of the law at 
all costs should prohibit them. 

See where this leads us, please. If you should run a news- 
paper and during war you publish of Gen. Bloss—we will take 
that as a fictitious name by way of illustration—that Gen. 
Bloss is a must astonishing strategist, that he unites in himself 
not alone Alexander and Hannibal and Cesar but also all of the 
soldierly and masterly qualities of Napoleon, you may publish 
that in columns, you may publish it wide to the world, and with 
equanimity and ready acquiescence and indeed with the utmost 
pleasure these gentlemen will see that publication. But if you 
say that Gen. Bloss, in leading his army along the Potomac, had 
so little sense that he led it into a morass and half of his men 
were drowned; if you say he is inefficient and incompetent or 
that he went into action drunk, and thus sacrificed the lives of 
your fellow citizens, then you are guilty of a crime and you 
will be put into prison for it, and this without regard to the 
truth. : 

Now, let us assume that Gen. Bloss is inefficient and is incom- 
petent. Let us assume that he is not fit to lead any number of 
men. Let us assume that he leads his men to their slaughter, 
and you see these 21-year-old -boys that are taken from their 
homes paying the penalty of his inefficiency and his incompe- 
tency. We assume these to be the facts; and if you say that the 
general, in leading his men, did it in masterful fashion and with 
an eflicieney that has never before been witnessed upon the field 
of battle, that he went forth to the conflict and he fought the 
good fight, and that he did all that could have been done by any 
strategist in any age of the world, then a ticket of merit is 
yours for what you say of the general. But if you say to the 
heartbroken man and woman back home from whom you have 
taken their one boy, if you say to those whom you love in your 
particular territory, if you say—as it is the American right to 
say—to your fellow citizens and to mine, “ This man is inefli- 
cient and incompetent, and led his boys to slaughter,” to jail 
you go, and a censorship closes your mouth, gags you, and muz- 
zles your newspaper. 

Why, it puts a premium upon the false publication; it makes 
a crime of the truth; and this is exactly what I insist is the 
very purpose of this law. The very purpose of it is to render 
impossible legitimate criticism, by word of mouth or otherwise, 
of those who may lead during this war, and lead in incom- 
petency and in inefficiency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Senator think the proviso 
Will cover that case? I will read it: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provided for limit or restrict, | 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why, of course it does not, sir. 
I answer the Senator in rather dogmatic fashion, and he will 
pardon me for the emphasis of my response. Of course, it does 
hot cover what is designed by this law. Would you have me 
think, sir, that you have written one provision and then nulli- 
fied it by the next? Would you have us believe that you have 
prevented criticism and comment in the first 16 lines of an act, 
ind then, in the last 4, you have permitted criticism and com- 
ment? And the very language itself, if you construe it as it 
ought to be construed, is language, I am certain, that does not 
for one instant reach the remedy that we ask, and does not 
for one instant repair the injury or undo the mischief of this 
particular enactment. Behind a law such as this will be 
buttressed inefficiency and incompetency. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. The power of regulation is left in the hands 
presumably of the censors appointed by the President. Now, 
the President has told all the world that he does not wish 
himself to avoid criticism, and I have not any question that 
he means every word of it; but who constitutes that board? 
The Senator has stated it. There are three Cabinet officers 
upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And their subordinates are of 
necessity selected for the task. 

Mr. LODGE. How much criticism affecting any one of those 
departments, no matter how just, would ever get by that board? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The constitution of the par- 
ticular censorship board is “another story,” as Mr. Kipling 
would say, and some time perhaps I may have the opportunity 
to express a view concerning at least one of the component 
parts of that particular board. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will permit me— 
I have been very much interested in what he has said—I want 
to call his attention to the fact that if this bill should pass, it 
would be a violation of law for the newspapers of the country 
or any newspaper to print the crop reports of the country, 
which is intimately related to our military efficiency and the 
national defense; and the most illuminating speech made by 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. FRANCE] yester- 
day, if carried in the public press, showing our utter lack of 
appropriate food supply, would come within the prohibitions 
of this law, because it would give comfort and encouragement 
to the enemies of our country, while at the same time the publi- 
cation of such information might be vital to the people of our 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have purposely refrained, 
Mr. President, from a discussion of the legal aspects of this 
law; I mean by that, concerning its constitutionality. I take 
it that where there are so many constitutional lawyers as there 
are in this assemblage, it would ill become me to express any 
view concerning the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of 
this particular enactment; and [I take it, too, that with so 
many distinguished lawyers, the view of any one will hardly 
be controlling with very many others. So I leave the question 
of constitutionality with those distinguished attorneys, learned 
in the law, who have presented it. I am speaking of funda- 
mental principle of this Nation. I am talking of a_ policy, 
whether it be a policy of war or of peace. I am speaking of 
that which those of us who fought in the past, and fought 
against odds, have understood—those who have had the iron 
enter their soul in years and years of struggle, who know what 
power is that is held over a community or a State. I am 
speaking with a knowledge of that which I know, in protesting 
here against this inroad upon democracy and this excursion 
into autocracy. I am speaking here of policy concerning this 
law, rather than constitutionality; and I may stand, I repeat, 
upon the utterances of the President of the United States. 

Buttressed by this law, the public officials of this land will 
be greater than the people, their creator. Buttressed hy this 
law, inefficiency and incompetency may stalk unquestioned and 
undenied. Buttressed by this law, even dishonestly may skulk 
in the secrecy that it imposes. All these are fatal objections, 

But there is another objection that is greater still, and that ap- 
peals to me with a force that would not permit me to remain 
silent during this debate. We have taiked of democracy here 
since the 2d day of April. We have looked across the water at 
Russia, just emerging from centuries of oppression and centuries 
of despotism. We have seen Russia enter upon her new career, 
come at last into the light, and, entering upon her new career, 
we have seen this Russia tear from her Czar and her rulers the 
very insignia that we take up to-day and would put upon our 
people. We say to the world, we who lead in democracy, in this 
struggle for democracy we have just entered, “ Democracy 
san not be trusted; when democracy enters a world war and 
a world crisis you must throttle democracy.” That is the 
answer that we send across the seas to benighted Russia, looking 
here to us, looking to this beacon light that has been so elo- 
quently described upon this floor. 

Ah, yes! This Nation is the beacon light for the democracies 
of the world. It is the beacon on the summit of the mountain 
to which the eyes of all mankind may turn. It is the light of 
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admonition to the rulers of men, It is the light of salvation 
to all the oppressed. Would you here take this beacon that is 
ours, and of which we boast, and would you dim or quench it 
when democracy, by war and crisis, comes to the test? 

It is for the historic past, it is for the present that is ours 
and is glorious, it is for the fruition of the hopes that were the 
hopes of the fathers, and it is for that of which we boast as our 
inspiration and our aspiration that those of us who oppose this 
law ask you to eliminate from it the clauses that make the at- 
tack—insidious it may be, but the attack—from which, for gener- 
ations, it will be difficult to recover, upon the very fundamentals 
of democracy. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to read thé provision of 
the bill which is the subject of our immediate consideration: 


Whoever, in time of war, in violation of reasonable regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, which he is hereby authorized to make and 
promulgate, shall publish any information with respect to the movement 
aumbers, description, condition, or disposition of any of the arm 
forces, ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United States, or with 
respect to the plans or conduct of any naval or military operations, or 
with respect to any works cr measures undertaken for or connected with, 
or intended for the fortification or defense of any place, or any other 
information relating to the public defense calculated te be useful to 
the enemy, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed 
to limit or restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provided for limit 
or restrict, any d‘scussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies 
of the Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 


I read this because I desire to have this exact provision appear 
as a part of my remarks. This provision concerns newspapers 
and other publications, such as magazines and the like. 

I send now to the desk a collection of the letters and ad- 
dresses of Thomas Jefferson and ask the Secretary to read the 
article headed “On the conduct of a newspaper,” which is a 
letter of Thomas Jefferson to John Norvell. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

ON THE CONDUCT OF A NEWSPAPER. 
WASHINGTON, June 11, 1897, 





To JoHN NORVELL:; 

To your request of my opinion of the manner in which a aeneaer 
should be conducted so as to be most useful, I should answer, “ z 
restraining it te true facts and sound principles only.” Yet I fear suc 
a paper would find few subscribers. It is a melancholy truth that a 
aqnpreenies of the press could not more completely deprive the Nation 
of its benefits than is done by its abandoned prostitution to falsehood. 
Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself 
becomes suspicious by being put inte that polluted vehicle. The real 
extent of this state of misinformation is known only to those who are 
in situations to confront facts within their knowledge with the les of 
the day. I really look with commiseration over the Pa oe of my 
fellow citizens who, reading newspapers, live and die the belief that 
cone have known something of what has been passing in the world in 
their time; whereas the accounts they have read in newspapers are 
just as true a history of any other pericd of the world as of the present. 
except that the real names of the day are affixed to their fables. Gen- 
eral facts may indeed be collected from them, such as that Europe is 
now at war, that Bonaparte has been a successful warrior, that he has 
subjected a great portion of Eu to his will, etc., but no details 
ean be relied on. I will add that the man who never looks into a 
newopepes is better informed than he who reads them, inasmuch as he 
who knows nothing is nearer to truth than he whose mind is filled with 
falsehood and errors. He who reads nothing will still learn the great 
facts, and the details are all false, 

Perhaps an editor might begin a reformation in some such way as 
this: Divide his per into four chapters, heading the first, Truths; 
second, Probabilities; third, Possibilities; fourth, Lies. The first cha 
ter would be very short, as it would contain little more than authentic 
papers and information from such sources as the editor would 
willing to risk his own reputation for their truth. The would 
contain what, from a mature consideration of all circumstances, his 
judgment should conclude to be probably true. This, however, should 
rather contain too little than too much. The third and fourth should 
be professedly for those readers who would rather have lies for their 
money than the blank paper they would eccug?. 

Such an editor, too, would have to set his face against the demoraliz- 
ing practice of feeding the public mind habitually on slander and the 
depravity of taste which this nauseous aliment induces. Defamation 
is becoming a necessary of life; insomuch that a dish of tea in_the 
morning or evening can not be digested without this stimulant. Even 
those who do not believe these abominations still read them with com- 
plaisance to their auditors, and instead of the abhorrence and indigna- 
tion which should fill a virtuous mind betray a secret pleasure in the 
pesetianty that some may believe them, though they do not themselves. 

t seems to escape them that it is not he who prints but he who pays 
for printing a slander who is its real author. (Letters and Addresses 
of Thomas Jefferson, pp. 175 et seq.) 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am a great believer in Thomas 
Jefferson. He is the father of the Democratic Party. He has 
always ranked as the greatest of American Democrats and as 
one of the wisest and most philosophical advocates of popular 
government of all the world and of all history. I have always 
believed and still believe that estimate of him to be true. With 
great attention, pleasure, and especially with great advantage, 
I have read Jefferson's life and sayings. There are few things 
done or said by him in his public life I do not agree to. I have 
such a high respect for his opinion on all subjects that I am 
loath to disagree with anything he has said, But as to this 
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letter to John Norvell I am disposed to think that Jefferson 
indictment or criticism was somewhat too broad and general, 
I have no doubt that in his day and time there were, as in 1). 
day and time there are, editors and managers of hewspapers 
and other publications whose thought, expressions, and gener; 
conduct and policy were on a plane so much above tho een, 
eral level of publishers as justly to exempt them from this 
eriticism and indictment of one of the wisest, most just, »), 
discriminating men who ever lived. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the Senator from Missouri yield 
for a few moments on a matter which I consider to be 
and important? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator breaks in on me at a very jnop. 
portune time. 

Mr. MARTIN, I thought the Senator would yield, py; I 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator’s business can certainly wait 4 
few minutes. ; 

Mr. MARTIN. 
Senator to yield. 

Mr. STONE. But in the main I believe Jefferson was right 
in what he said about publishers of his day, and in that genera; 
sense and within the limitations and exceptions I have jnqj- 
cated, I believe his indictment would just as well apply to this 
day as to his own. However, I apprehend that ‘Jefferson wa 
so exasperated by things said about him and about the public 
men of that period and about the Government of that time with 
which he was connected that he may have spoken with some 
degree of well-justified resentment and even passion. 


ABUSE OF WASHINGTON, 


and 


to me 


urgent 


It can wait. I shall certainly not ask tho 


As an example of what was done by publishers at that time in 
this behalf, and as explaining Jefferson’s attitude, let me lay 
before you a brief and imperfect résumé of the attacks made 
through these sources even upon George Washington, in whose 
Cabinet Thomas Jeffersqon served. Now I am going to quote 


from history as it is written in books which are everywhere 
regarded as authentic and reliable. 

While Genet, of France—called Citizen Genet, as was the cus- 
tom at the time of the French Revolution—was in the United 
States as a representative of the then so-called French Govyern- 
ment, his activities and general conduct made him obnoxious to 
the Government at Washington. It is recorded that on one oc- 
casion Genet made some complaint to the Secretary of State ina 
manner most offensive—in a manner well described by the his- 
torian as being “in the language of a Jacobin orator.” While 
Genet was waiting for a reply to his insolent communication, a 
public dinner was given him at Philadelphia by his American 
sympathizers. This demonstration was in substance an open 
revolt under foreign influence against President George Wash- 
ington and his administration. Previous to that there had been 
angry demonstrations at Philadelphia and at other cities against 
the President. Bands of men had paraded the streets. damned 
Washington, and threatened to make the Government declare 
war on England in the interest of France. History records that 
at one time 10,000 men gathered in meetings and paraded the 
streets of Philadelphia, where the Government was then located, 
threatening to drag the President from the Pxecutive residence, 
and to do other violent things. Adams, in alarm, had muskets 
carried into his house by a back way to defend it. At one of 
these anti-Washington feasts, given in honor of Genet, many 
toasts were proposed and numerous songs were sung. The last 
stanza of one of these songs I shall quote, and when that stanza 
was sung the historian recounts that “ the whole company. wit! 
one accord. joined hands around the red cap "—which had been 
set on the table—*‘ and shouted the last stanza till the ceiling 
rang.” I quote as follows: 

i , 
Reith done ith end glee; 
Let all join hands around 


The <ap of ee 
And in full chorus join the song, 
May France ne’er want a Washington. 

All these proceedings were duly recorded under approp!'"'¢ 
headlines in the press of that day, with varying editorial cou 
ments, The press practices of that day were very similar 
those of the present. 

the most influential editors of that day and time were 
Philip Freneau and Benjamin Franklin Bache, the latter e's 


@ grandson of the Benjamin Franklin who is deservedly ©" 
memorated as one of our great men. Their papers were Vel) 
bitter against Washington. Among other things they said of 
him was that “ He was fast debauching the country. He was 
seeking a crown. He was passing himself off as an honest 1A! 
and so forth. Now, the President was vilified in a poem writ 
ten by Genet, and now attacked with varying vilifications in 
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prose. McMaster, the historian, says that for a while Washing- 
ton met this abuse with cold disdain. Driven at last, as he was 
more than once, into exasperation, he wrote to Henry Lee that— 

The publications in Freneau’s and Bache’s papers are outrages on 
common decency, but have a consolation within that no earthly 
effort can deprive me of, and that is that neither ambition nor inter- 
ested motives have influenced my conduct. The arrows of malevolence, 
therefore, however barbed and wei! pointed, never can reach the most 
vulnerable part of me, though, while I am up as a mark, they will be 
continually aimed. 

One of Washington's outbursts of resentment against the 
eruel attacks made upon him took place at a Cabinet meeting, 
and has been described by Thomas Jefferson. At this meeting 
Mr. Knox spoke of the libels on the President. 

In a moment— 

It is recorded— 
the face of Washington put on an expression which it was seldom given 
his friends to see. He got into one of those passions when he can not 
command himself, ran on much on the personal abuse which had been 
bestowed on him, and defied any man on earth to produce one single 
act of his since he had been in the Government which had not been 
done on the purest motives. (McMaster, vol. 2, p. 111.) 

On what was declared to be the authority of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, Washington was charged in terms 
as being a thief. I am almost ashamed to repeat this. This 
charge was based on a statement given out that Washington 
had fraudulently overdrawn and misused his official allowances. 
He was also charged with being a murderer. I am almost 
ashamed to repeat this. The proof of this charge was based 
on letters said to have been written by Washington and cap- 
tured Ly certain British forces from his body servant. These 
alleged letters were proven to be forgeries, but Washington 
himself was so, sensitive on the subject that he left a solemn 
statement among his papers to the effect that every one of the 
letters published was an absolute forgery. 

These opposition newspapers, in exploiting the false charge 
that Washington had misused the public moneys to his per- 
sonal advantage, sent broadcast such statements as that I now 
quote : 

How can the people— 

They said— 
feel respect for the rulers who trample on the laws and Constitution 
of the land? What will posterity say of the man who has done this 
thing? Will it not be said that the mask of political hypocrisy has 
been worn by Cesar, by Cromwell, and by Washington alike? 

These things were going out in the newspapers of that day. 

Let me quote something more that went abroad through the 
immaculate columns of the press. I quote this: 


With the Constitution in one hand and the Word of God in the 
other, George Washington swore to defend a system of republican gov- 


ernment that abhors the insidious machinery of royal imposture. Has 
he done so? What have been the fruits of this solemn oath? The 
seclusion of a monk and the supercilious distance of a tyrant. Old 


habits on a sudden have been thrown away. Time was when he, more 
than any other, indulged the manly walk and rode the generous steed. 
Now, to behold him on horseback or afoot is the subject of remark. 
The concealing carriage, drawn by supernumerary horses, expresses the 
will of the President and defines the loyal duty of the people. He re- 
ceives visits; he returns none. Are these republican virtues? Do they 
command our esteem ?7— 


And so forth, 

‘That is enough. All this kind of stuff was intended to belittle 
Washington and lower the ‘public esteem for him, and thus 
ininimize, if not destroy, his influence with the people. 

In this connection I quote from another historian, as follows: 

The enemies of the administration perceived that the attempt to exe- 
cute their plans would be yain unless they could first weaken Washing- 
ton's influence by diminishing his popularity. The task was hard and 
repelling; and it may reasonably be presumed that a supposed political 
hecessity, rather than cordial good will, led them to engage in so un- 
stateful a work. It was pursued with a perseverance, and sometimes 


with an acrimony, for which the best of causes could hardly afford an 
apology. (Life of Washington by Sparks, pp. 449-450.) 


Sparks further says in this connection— 


that even the motives and character of Washington did not escape a 
full measure of the abuse which was poured out upon all who approved 
the acts of the administration. Regardless of truth and decorum, his 
detractors assailed him with a license and malignity which showed an 
utter despair of accompiishing their ends by honest means. 

That sort of thing, as I have said, is familiar to the people 
of this day and generation, It is the old assassin’s idea of get- 
ting rid of one who can not be used and who stands in the way 
by killing him or destroying him. 

Mr. President, these attacks on Washington grew in violence 
and Virulence up to the very end of his public life and even 
afterwards, Washington’s Farewell Address was issued shortly 
before he left office and surrendered the Presidency to John 
vi who succeeded him. But this great parting message of 

ashington to the American people, which is now reverently 


read at public gatherings on Washington’s Birthday, was as- 
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sailed through the press with a malignaney which now excites 
both universal amazement and execration. 

A historian summarizes the published attacks made on Wash- 
ington at that time in this language: 

Had it [the Farewell Address] been a second proclamation of neu- 
trality or an open declaration of war against the French, it could not 


have provoked more angry or ill-timed replies. His character, said 
one— 


Now, listen to this—“ his character,” Washington’s charac- 
ter— 
having been founded on false appearances, can only be respectable 
while it is not known. His temper is arbitrary. His disposition is 
avaricious. He has a great passion for being seen. Without any skill 
as a soldier, he has crept into fame by the places he has held and by 
the success of the cause he espoused. Nor will the schemes of finance 
he has favored add much to his renown. If it be a merit to have laid 
a tax that raised an insurrection, then he shares it with the British 
ministers who provoked the Revolutionary War. If it be a merit to 
have burdened the many to enrich the few, then he shares it with that 
infatuated monarch who brought about the present state of France. 
If it be a merit to have bound the American aristocracy to its Govern- 
ment by a large and everlasting debt, then he shares it with that Brit- 
ish monarch who drove the Stuarts from their throne. History will 
yet tear the page devoted to his praise. It was France and his country 
that, in defiance of England, gave him fame, and it is France and his 
country that will, in defiance of England, take that fame away. Once 
his conduct had been guided by candor. Of late he had sadly departed 
from that wise course. He had refused to the representatives of the 
eee the papers they hae a right to see. From that moment the 
rightness of his countenance faded. The glory that once shone around 
him dissolved in mist. The enemies of liberty and his country claimed 
him as their own and the name of Washington sank from the high level 
of Solon and Lycurgus to the mean rank of a Dutch stadtholder or the 
insignificance of a Venetian doge. Posterity would look in vain for any 
marks of wisdom in his administration. They would, instead, behold a 
funding system, the worst of all diseases that ever inflict a state. They 
would see an excise arming freemen against their fellow men, and they 
would say the great champion of American liberty retained the bar- 
barous usages of the feudal system by keeping men in livery, and 20 
years after the founding of the Republic still owned 500 slaves. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, from whom was the Senator 
from Missouri quoting? 

Mr. STONE. I am quoting from MacMaster’s History of the 
United States. 

It was this sort of evil, widespread and general, which I 
think may have possibly excited the passion of the great Jeffer- 
son to such an extent as to somewhat blur his usually extraordi- 
narily clear and discriminating judgment. He was human, as 
we are. I indulge the apprehension that possibly he spoke with 
passion. 

Mr. President, the evil of this sort of thing has increased 
rather than diminished in the long stretch of years between 
the days when Washington and Jefferson served the country 
and the days in which we live and serve. The only difference 
between that time and this is that the evil is more aggravated 
now than then. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS. 


The Constitution guarantees freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. That is one of the most important provisions of 
that great charter upon which is founded the integrity of our 
institutions and the liberties of our people. No man more than 
I is more ardently in favor of maintaining that provision in 
the Constitution; and I say this with full knowledge that this 
boon of freedom—freedom of the press-——-has been perverted 
into a license for doing evil. It is fair to assume that the men 
who threw this protection over and around the freedom of the 
press did not do so with the idea that newspapers and magazines 
would beeome the avenues of mendacity and libel against 
public officials or the Government of the country, but that they 
would deal with public men, public measures, and the Govern- 
ment with a patriotic regard for decency and right conduct. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. STONE. I would rather not yield for my time is running 
short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply desire to say that at that 
very time when they were guaranteeing freedom of speech and 
of the press, they were receiving the most abuse, according to 
the Senator’s citations. 

Mr. STONE. The things that I have read happened after 
the Constitution was adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Were not the very men who made 
the Constitution complaining? 

Mr. STONE. Some of them, but they abused George Wash- 
ington; and this was after the Constitution had been adopted 
and Washington had been elected President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There was no censorship at that 
time. 


The Senator from Missourt 





Mr. STONE. No. But I do not wish to be led off into that. 
We know that now, as in former days, both men and the Govern- 
ment are assailed and charges made against them calculated 
and intended, often without reason, to impair the usefulness of 
the public official and to weaken the public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the Government. Men are maligned and the Govern- 
ment is maligned ou allegations without foundation in fact, and 
thus public opinion is poisoned and misled. This sort of thing 
is done deliberately. It may be later shown that the charges 
made are false and unfounded, but it is the rarest thing that 
any newspaper or magazine will retract, much less apologize. 
Deliberately the malignant poison of defamation is spread, and 
the authors of it are content to leave it there, and content to 
leave the victims to devise their own means of counteracting 
the evil effects. Nevertheless, I would have it understood that 
I would not change the Constitution in this respect. I recognize 
the great evil against which Thomas Jefferson and George Wash- 
ington leveled their indictments, but I think it would be better 
that we should endure the ills we have than fly to those we 
know not of. It would be an exceedingly dangerous thing, as 
I see it, except in extraordinary circumstances, such as face us 
to-day, to restrain freedom of speech or freedom of the press. 

However, we may reach a point in times of national peril 
when, for the protection of the public interests and to safe- 
guard the national welfare, some restraint must be imposed 
upon what ordinarily we hold to be the freedom of speech and 
the freedom of the press. We have reached that point now. 
There is no more reason for saying that a restriction should be 
placed on the freedom of speech than on the freedom of the 
press. In fact, an unrestrained press in a time like this might 
well be regarded as more dangerous than unrestricted freedom 
of speech. We are at war with some of the most stupendous 
and puissant powers of the world. When, in the opinion of the 
Government, it would be unwise, hurtful, perhaps dangerous, 
to have the secret ‘plans of the Government published to the 
world it should not be permitted. Recently I have read in the 
newspapers elaborate accounts of two things that it seemed to 
me, if true, the height of unwisdom to make public in the 
midst of war. One of these things is to the effect that it is the 
intention of this Government and the Government of Great 
Britain to cover the North Sea with submerged floating mines, 
in order to prevent German submarines from coming out into 
the open Atlantic; and the other is a statement to the effect 
that seientists employed by the Government had invented some 
machine or devised some method for successfully combating 
the submarine, I do not know whether these statements are 
true; but if true, they should not have been published to the 
world. The publication could do no good to this country or its 
allies, but it would put our enemy on guard. It would not 
only put our enemy on guard, but it would spur him to use all 
his power to find out the plans of this Government and better 
enable him to watch their development. These publications 
of themselves are suflicient to indicate the necessity of con- 
ferring upon the Government in the circumstances of this time 
the power to exercise some control over publications in news- 
papers and magazines with respect to matters of vital concern 
in the conduct of the war. 

Mr. President, holding to this view I shall vote to retain the 
particular provision now in question as a very essential part 
of the bill we are considering. I believe this provision as re- 
ported from the committee should be enacted into law. 

STAND BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, only a word more. CHAMP Crark is reported 
to have said the other day that as the newspapers appear to have 
adopted “ Stand by the President ” as their pet particular slogan, 
he wondered why they did not themselves stand by the slogan. 
But, Mr. President, that question of the Speaker is answered by 
the trite old saying that it makes a difference whose ox is gored. 
Human nature is much the same all over the world and among 
all classes of people. Men are generally amused when they 
hear a squeal emitted from a man whose toes have been 
stepped upon, but it is a very different thing for one to feel the 
pressure of a heavy foot upon his own corns, Because this 
bill would subject publishers to the same general rules which 
they insist the public safety requires should be applied to all 
others, the publishers cry out in protest. They regard them- 
selves as a favored class who should be exempt from the re- 
strictions upon liberty imposed on all other people. They 
regard themselves as sacred white oxen, why should be per- 
mitted to roam at pleasure horning fences, trampling flowers, 
feeding in forbidden fields, and chewing their sacred cud 
around the very springs of life without fear of molestation. 
They alone are to be immune from all hampering restraint and 
from the burdens of war. Can it be possible that publishers 
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claim the right, or that we would grant it if claimed, that 4 
might print what a citizen could not speak? 

Mr. President, newspapers and magazines represente) ¢), 
most powerful influence which operated to involve the 1) ited 
States in this European war. In a large sense—a very |yp¢ 
sense—this is a war provoked and brought on, so far as ¢), 
United States is concerned, by the newspapers. Now they no} 
only object to any restraint upon their liberty of action op. 
joyed in normal times, but we are having protests agaiys; the 
features of the revenue bill which lays additional burdens ,; 
taxation on publishers, We now have before Congress 9 jo, 
war-tax measure intended to provide approximately §2 (9. 


Py 


hew 


000,000 of additional revenue necessary to the prosecution of 
our part in the war. Practically every interest seeks a hegpins 
before the Finance Committee, of which I have the honor ¢) 


be a member, to protest in some form against the tax provided 
for with respect to that particular interest, and among they 
protestants are the publishers. I know full well that this peyo. 
nue bill hits the publishers pretty hard, but it hits everyhouy 
else pretty hard. This is the old story of each class looking 
sharply after its own particular interests; it is mere expression 
of the old desire to have the tax burdens shifted onto othor 
shoulders than one’s own; but we had a right to expect tha; 
our great patriotic editors, who have done more perhaps, as I 
have said, than anybody else to persuade the country into 
war, would have been the last to complain against sharing to 
the fullest limit the burdens of the war which the President and 
the Congress felt it would be just to lay upon them in the dis. 
tribution of various ills that a nation must bear while passing 
through the storm peril of war. Again, I call the attention of 
the publishers to their slogan, so often heralded through the 
land, “Stand by the President.” Both this espionage }il! and 
the revenue bill referred to are distinctively administratiy: 


measures. The passage of each of them is urged by the P’resi- 
dent. Do not forget that the rules for the government of th: 
press espionage are to be prescribed by the President. My friend 
the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] said—I made a 


note of his comment, and will see if I can decipher it—that the 
subordinates of the President will prepare the censorship rules. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Subalterns. 

Mr. STONE. Subalterns or subordinates would prepare th 
rules for the President, as if that made any difference. I say 
it makes no difference, for the reason that the President must 
sign and promulgate the rules, and it must be assumed that 
he will know what he is signing and promulgating. Is not that a 
fair inference? In the end, at least, whatever may he done, it 
will bé the President’s act; and I assume that whatever li 
does will be done intelligently. 

The Senator from California also says that the President 
approves this legislation we are considering, including the very 
section I have read to the Senate. The President approves it, 
the Senator says—indorses it and asks the Senate to puss it. 
But then the distinguished Senator proceeded to read from a 
letter of the President to Mr. Brisbane and declared that that 
letter was the most forceful argument that had ever been mae 
against the censorship. In other words, it is alleged that in tl 
same letter the President strongly indorsed this very legislation 
and yet at the same time made the strongest argument ever mace 
against it. I can not accept this view of the distinguisled 
Senator. 

Ah, gentlemen of the press, why do you not set your county: 
men an inspiring example? May not even I assume to plead 
with you to do that great thing by yourselves standing up tor 
the President, standing up in manly support of the slogan pro 
mulgated by you to your countrymen—* Stand by the President. 

AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virgilis. | 

Mr. MARTIN. As preliminary to a motion which |} wil! st 
mit, I send to the desk a letter written by the governor of tle 
Federal Reserve Board—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia Wi! 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is not the pending question before tle 
Senate the espionage bill? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of Ue 
chair understands that it is, 

Mr. MARTIN. Then, I ask the acting chairman of the col 
mittee in charge of that bill to yield to me merely to evivl 
motion, which I do not think will take many minutes of Ute 
It is a matter of urgent importance, and I simply desire to ett 
the motion because the time in which the motion may be mad: 
will expire shortly. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina can not do that except by unanimous consent. I shall 
object, and, besides, I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that the matter the Senator from Virginia has in mind can 
not be disposed of without considerable debate. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If the Senator chooses to object, I can not 

elp it. 
: Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall make a moticn, but as 
preliminary to the motion I will read the letter, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I rise to a question of order, namely, that 
the espionage bill being the pending proposition before the Sen- 
ate, no motion relating to another matter is now in order, 

Mr. MARTIN. I have the floor, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know that; but I am raising a question 
of order. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not think the Senator can take me off 
of the floor by such a point of order as he is making. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am making a point of order against 
ihe Senator’s motion. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have not yet made any motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will reserve the 
consideration of the point of order until the Senator from 
Virginia states the motion. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will read a letter that was addressed by 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board to the Hon, Carter 
Grass, of the House of Representatives, and handed to me a 
few moments ago by Mr. Grass. It reads as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, May 10, 1917. 


Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GuLass: Since you were in my office this afternoon, Mr. 
Delano tells me that he just had a talk over the telephone with 
Goy, Strong, of the Federal reserve bank of New York, who calls 
attention to the possibility, if not strong probability, of the Govern- 
ment having to pay bankers a million dollars exchange charges in 
connection with subscriptions to the liberty loan, assuming that the 
Hardwick amendment, which the House has instructed its conferees 
to agree to, becomes a law. 

This estimate is based upon the assumption that one-half of the 
total issue of bonds will be placed outside of New York. Subscribers 
are permitted to make payment by their checks upon local banks 
properly certified, and under authority given by Congress many of these 
panks would undoubtedly avail themselves of the opportunity to 
charge one-tenth of 1 per cent. Should this exchange charge apply 
io one-half of the subscriptions, the expense to the Government would 
be $1,000,000.- 

1 would suggest therefore that you call the attention of Senator 
Owen to this and suggest that he ask the Senate to reconsider the 
Hardwick amendment with a view of changing it so as to prevent it 
from applying to transactions connected with Government bonds. This, 
I think woulé give you the opportunity that you desire to handle the 
matter in conference. . 

W. P. G. Hanrprne, 


Very truly, yours, 
Governor. 


Mr. President, that letter has brought to the attention of the 
Senate a condition which seems to be entitled to serious con- 
sideration; and, in view of it, I move that the vote whereby 
the Senate passed House bill 3673 be reconsidered ; and, in con- 
nection with that motion. I move that the House be requested 
to return House bill No. 3673 to the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia enter that motion? 

Mr. MARTIN. I 4o enter that motion, and I call attention 
to the fact that the last motion under the rules is required to be 
voted on first, voted on immediately, and without debate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I raise the point of order against the 
motion, first, that the motion is not in order, because the Senate 
has now before it, and has not displaced, another matter. The 
Senate can not act indiscriminately and at random, jumping 
about from one matter to another ; it must get rid of the matter 
pending before it takes up something else. If the Senator wants 
the parliamentary authority, he will find it in the Manual. 

_1 want to say, first, however, because the Senator from Vir- 
sinia has discussed the merits of this matter and there will be 
no earthly objection in conference to putting in a provision— 
and the action of the House has authorized it—that this collec- 
tion charge shall not apply to the loans of the Government. The 
House conferees intend—in fact, the conferees of both bodies, 
I think, intend—to attend to that matter, and nobody need be 
Swept off his feet by the statement that any bank in this coun- 
try wants to charge, or would be permitted to charge, any ex- 
change in connection with any of these Government loans. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


pin REED, I think the Senator rose to make a point of 


Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator from Virginia argued 

the merits of the matter. 
au REED. Against a motion, and now he proceeds very 
clearly—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have the floor; the latitude of debate 
here is considerable, and it is a pretty stiff proposition for Sen- 
ators on one side of this matter 

Mr. REED. I rise—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I decline to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I do not ask the Senator to yiekl. I raise the 
point of order—— ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have the floor. 

Mr. REED. I raise the point of order that the Senator is 
out of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I submit that I am not. 

Mr. REED. Very well. I make the point of order that the 
Senator is out of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President, on that point I de- 
sire to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that the 
present occupant of the chair has only been in the chair for a 
moment, and is not able to decide the point of order now raised 
by the Senator from Missouri, but will have to leave it to the 
Senate whether the point of order can be made at this time. 
The present occupant of the chair has not heard what the 
Senator from Georgia said. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I am perfectly willing to have the ques- 
tion submitted to the Senate. If a statement on one side of the 
merits of this question can be made, and then, when a statement 
is sought to be made on the other side, opportunity is denied, 
I want to see it done in the Senate, by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Nobody has asked to do that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘That is exactly what the Senator from 
Missouri has done. 

Mr. REED. It is not what the Senator from Missouri has 
been trying to do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the effect of the Senator's action, 
then. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri sat in his 
seat and heard the Senator from Virginia base his motion on 
the proposition that certain things will be done with reference 
to Government loans, and then when I raise a point of order 
against the Senator’s motion and undertake merely to reply to 
the statement by the Senator from Virginia the Senator from 
Missouri thinks that is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri insist on his point of order? 

Mr. REED. I undoubtedly insist on the point of crder. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will have to submit 
the point of order made by the Senator from Missouri to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before it is submitted I desire to 
read from subdivision 2 of Rule XIII: 

When a bill, resclutton, report, amendment, order, or message, upon 
which a vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the possession of 
the Senate and been communicatec to the House of Representatives. 
the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request 
the House to return the same; which last motion shall be acted upon 
immediately, and without debate, and if determined in the negative 
shall be a final disposition of the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, that is the motion that I made 
and which is submitted to the Senate, and on which I ask imnne- 
diate action in accordance with that rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK, The point of order made by the Senator 
from Missouri, I suppose, need not be passed on, unless the 
Senator from Missouri wants a vote on it. If so, I am willing 
to have it. The point of order I am making is this, that the 
Senate has before it as its unfinished business the pending espion- 
age bill, and that as long as that bill is before it the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia is not in order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia also that the Senate has the bill before it under 
& unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Under which no other business can be trans- 
acted. 

Mr. HARDWICK... Exactly. Now, I insist that under the 
condition of the Senate’s business, that motion is not now in 
order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the unanimous-consent agreement we are proceeding under? 
I should like to have it stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is endeavoring to 
ascertain just exactly what the agreement provides. 
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Mr. REED. I observe that it is on the calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that after the adoption of this 
order speeches upon H, R, 291 during the present calendar day, and 
the calendar day of Friday, May 11, shall be limited to one hour each 
on the bill, the substitute, or amendments thereto, and no Senator 
= syans mate than once on the bill, or the substitute, or any amend- 

it is further agreed that after the calendar day of Friday, May 11, 
unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, no Senator shall speak more 
than once, or more than i0 minutes upon the bill, the substitute, or 
any amendments thereto. 

Mr. REED. Now, I inquire whether there is anything in 
that which prohibits the laying aside of that bill by the taking 
up of other business? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I suggest that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement does not bind the Senate to proceed to 
the consideration of this measure to its determination, to the 
exclusion of other business; and that, notwithstanding the 
unanimous-consent order, it is within the power of the Senate, 
upon a motion to proceed to the consideration of other business, 
to displace, temporarily or otherwise, the pending bill. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, I repeat, does not bind the 
Senate to dispose of the espionage bill, the matter now under 
consideration, or to take a final vote upon it at any given time; 
and therefore it does not preclude the consideration of other 
business. 

Mr, HARDWICK and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask Sena- 
tors to indulge the Chair until he can read carefully the 
unanimous-consent agreement. [A pause.] The Chair is able, 
he thinks, to answer the parliamentary inquiry of the Senator 
from Missouri, as he understands it, in regard to the unanimous- 
consent agreement. We will dispose of one thing at a time. 
The Chair sees no reason why it is not within the power of the 
Senate to displace the present bill at any time under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Before the Chair makes that as a ruling 
will the Chair hear a short argument against it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be very glad 
to do so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a very strong reason in fairness 
and‘in morals against it, because we agreed that the discussion 
should end at a certain time, and at that time debate should 
be forever foreclosed on this great measure. If we entered into 
this sort of an agreement, that the Senate was to debate this 
bill until Friday at 11 o’clock, and then proceed to vote, would 
it be good faith by a majority vote to lay aside the pending 
bill and cut off the opportunity for debate? That would violate 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the unanimous-consent agreement. 
Would it be right, if we agreed to debate this bill until a cer- 
tain time, to lay it aside and take up the time of the Senate, 
as this proposition will, with other matters, instead of giving to 
the consideration of the espionage bill and to the debate on it 
the time that we. all agreed should be given to it? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senate should find that it was neces- 
sary to lay aside the bill and proceed with something else, why 
would it not be right to do so, the Senate not having bound 
itself to keep the espionage bill before it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Simply because an agreement as to de- 
bate was obtained on that basis, with that understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But, if the Senator will pardon me, that 
is the point I am making. The agreement does not preclude 
the Senate, if it desires to do so, from suspending debate and 
proceeding to the consideration of other matters. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator is right—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators must address the 
Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, of course, I yielded to the Senator 
from Arkansas. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; the Chair was not call- 
ing especial attention to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just let me answer this question first. 
The Senator is absolutely wrong. If that is the fair view of it, 
and the Senate can lay it aside for 1 hour, it can lay it aside 
for 10 hours, and take up as many matters as other Senators 
think are important; and what, then, becomes of the spirit of 
your agreement that we will have until a certain time to debate 
this bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, does the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I point out to the Senator again ¢)).; , 
unanimous-consent agreement entered into does not fix a1, ; 
cific time for debate on this bill. It merely provides 4 \c. 
reasonable limitation on debate, that no Senator shall 6)..} 
Jonger than an hour. That is practically the only effect 
agreement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, that is arguing in a rele 
This agreement says that we shall debate this bill unti| 
tain time Saturday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
mit the Chair 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like the Chair to have it yes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 4 
there is no time fixed when the debate on this bill shalj eo). 
clude. There is only a limitation on the time allowed each, So» 
ator in debate, and a special provision is made in es. 
debate shall go on after to-day, in this wise—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, let us see what it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (reading)— 

It is further agreed that after the calendar day of Friday, May 14 
unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, no Senator shall speak mor 
than once, or more than 10 minutes, upon the Dill, the substity;; 
any amendments thereto. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. There is no time fixed to vote at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The substantial rights of debate wil) }) 
different after Friday, May 11, under this agreement. In othe) 
words, “it is further agreed that after the calendar day of 
Friday, May 11, unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, no Sena- 
tor shall speak more than once, or more than 10 minutes, upon 
the bill, the substitute, or any amendments thereto.” Now, { 
say that if the letter of this agreement sustains any such conten 


spe 


No; if the Senator wi 





Say ti 








The Senator from Georgia 


tion as Senators are making, certainly its spirit does not. We 
did not intend to lay aside this matter to inject another imatier 
into it that may be the subject of sharp controversy. We did 


not intend to do anything but to devote this time—and that was 
the condition on which this consent was given—to the cousidera- 
tion of this measure; and after to-day Senators are sharply lim 
ited in their right to debate. Now, when they all agree to be so 
sharply limited in their rights after to-day, I submit to the 
Senate, is this good faith? 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The’ PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must inquire, in 
justice to the Chair and to the Senate, just precisely what were 
the terms of the point of order made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. |The point of order made by the Senator 
from Georgia was—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Senator from Mis- 
souri made the point of order. The Chair is inquiring now in 
order to get in touch with the exact parliamentary situation, i) 
view of the fact, as Senators know, that the present occupalt 
of the chair has been in the chair for only a short time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think it is not necessary tor !e 
to insist upon my point of order. I was objecting to the Senator 
from Georgia discussing the merits of a matter, and the Senator 
from Georgia has desisted in discussing it, and I do not care & 
insist on the point of order further. 

Mr. HARDWICK. “The Senator from Georgia” has state 
as much as he wanted to about that, because it was absolutely 
necessary to state it in reply to a statement made by the Senator 
from Virginia ; but we have passed away from that. 

I simply wanted to say that one thing in answer to the sus 
gestion of the Senator from Virginia and to the letter that was 
read. Now, the point of order pending is that there is one mat 
ter already before the Senate, namely, the espionage bill, under 
a unanimous-consent agreement, and that the motion of te 
Senator from Virginia is not now in order. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr, REED, and Mr. SWANSON address: dd the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
has addressed the Chair many times. He will be recognize! 
first. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall detain the Senate only a moment. !f 
the construction which the Senator from Arkansas succes's 
should be given to this unanimous-consent agreement slioul! 
prevail, it will destroy the spirit and the effect of the asrem 
ment. I should not have- consented to it under any circuns 
stances if I had supposed that it- would permit the interject!" 
of other business to the exclusion of the consideration of ths 
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business before the time arrived when speeches were limited | i: 


+) 5 minutes or to 10 minutes. 
“Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield vw 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. One moment, Mr. President. If it be true 
that under this agreement the Senate is at liberty to take up 
the measure suggested in the motion made by the Senator from 
Virginia, then it is equally true that when that has been dis- 
posed of, if it does not occupy the rest of the day—as it prob- 
ably will—some other business may be interjected, and the right 
of Members of the Senate to speak for an hour at a time upon 
the espionage bill will be utterly destroyed through a construc- 
tion that certainly does violate, as the Senator from Georgia 
says, the spirit of this agreement, and which precludes any fur- 
ther extended debate upon it, however anxious Senators may 
be to oceupy the time. 

Mr. HARDWICK and Mr. OVERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senuter froin Colo- 
rado yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I just want to get this in, if the Senator 
will pardon me. I also have other objections and make other 
points of order to the motion of the Senator from Virginia. I 
make the point that there is nothing before the Senate, no bill 
or papers, to which the motion of the Senator from Virginia can 
apply. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to say this so 
that the Chair will not rule on the question without understand- 
ing that there are some other things—will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I yield, provided T do not lose the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There are some other things involved in 
it besides the point of order about the consideration of the 
espionage bill, The Senate amended a certain bill from the 
House in certain particulars, and asked for a conference with 
the House. The House granted the conference, retaining the 
papers, which are now in the possession of the House conferees. 
They are in the possession of neither House of Congress. They 
are in the possession of the conferees—that is to say, the con- 
ferees of the House of Representatives, as agents of that body, 
and as members of a body representing both Houses. Now, I 
submit also that any motion respecting a bill that is not before 
the Senate in any form, that is not even before the House of 
Representatives, is not now in order; and I submit that the only 
way in which the Senate can again act on this bill is when the 
Senate conferees, the agents of the Senate, report to this body, 
and in that way bring up to the Senate again the entire ques- 
tion connected with this bill, or possibly by concurrent resolu- 
tion to which the House agrees. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I now yield to the Senator 
Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that we are now acting upon 
a bill which, by the order of the Senate, is the unfinished business. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, can the unfinished business be laid 
aside except by unanimous consent? I consented, but the Sena- 
tor from Georgia objected. ‘The question, then, is, It having been 
made the unfinished business, and a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment having been made in regard to it, can the unfinished 
business be laid aside except by unanimous consent? It has 
Invariably been held by the Senate and by the Presiding Officer 
that it can not be laid aside. It can be laid aside by a motion 
agreed to by the Senate, but not unless some other bill is taken 
up in its place, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I realize the great importance 
of the motion made by the Senator from Virginia. I think we 
ought to proceed with it as soon as it is possible. I do not 
want to be understood as objecting, except upon the svle ground 
that the spirit of this unanimous-consent agreement is not only 
Violated but destroyed if we are going to set it aside for the 
consideration of other business prior to the time when debate 
hot to exceed one hour by each Senator can be made, and of 
course that time would expire with the present calendar day. 

I hope therefore that, independently of the question whether 
the unanimous-consent agreement does or does not permit the 
taking up of other business, it will not be done so long as any 
Senator wants to address the Senate upon the merits of the 
pending measure, 

Mr. REED and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, this is not an ordinary unanimeus- 
consent agreement which we have here. It is not an agreement 
to vote at any time. It is not an agreement to close debate at 
any time, If Senators will. glance at this unanimous-consent 
‘agreement, they will see that all that is agreed to in the world 








from North 


that after to-day they shall not be permitted to talk more 
») one hour each. 

. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
smply wanted to ask, for my own informaticn and that of one 
or two colleagues about me, whether or not the Chair has ae- 
tually submitted the point of order to the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Chair has had a 
partiamentary inquiry addressed to him, which he endeavored 
to answer, and which he was hearing Senators discuss; but the 
Chair is entirely willing and ready to decide the question, with 
due courtesy. 

Mr. REED. I shall be very brief. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to 
Senator at all. 

Mr. REED. I simply want Senators to read this unanimous 
consent agreement. We do not agree to vote at any time. We 
simply agree that after the 11th day of this month, which has 
now arrived, Senators shall be limited to one hour each in speak 
ing on this bill. Now, the bill is the unfinished business merely 
because a Senator rose in his place and moved to proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 291. That bill can be immediately 
displaced by a motion to take up any other matter. 

If we were proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement 
which provided that a bill should be held before the Senate and 
considered and that a vote should be taken at a certain time, 
that would be quite a different question ; but under a unanimonus- 
eonsent agreement which provides that a bill shall be voted 
upon at a given hour of a given day it has been the custom con- 
tinually in this body to take up any other matter and consider 
any other matter, at the will of the Senate, unless the unanimous- 
consent agreement contains the words “ shall remain the business 
of the Senate.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield’? 

Mr. REED. I do, for a question; yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. When the Senator realizes that after the 
enlendar day of to-day has expired, the rights of Senators have 
all been materially abridged by this unanimous-consent order, 
and that they will be different from what they are under the 
general rules of the Senate, and different from what they would 
have been but for this unanimous-consent agreement, does he 
think it is fair, on this last day, to inject in here another mat- 
ter that will take a great deal of the time that is left? 

Mr. REED. The hour rule is already on the Senators, is it 
not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to rule on these various matters. 

Mr. REED. I ask, Is not the hour rule already on the Sen- 
ators, and has it not been since yesterday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Then what limitation is put upon a Sen- 
ator, except that he does not get to speak at a particular time? 
Mr. HARDWICK. Here is the limitation: 

It is further agreed that after the calendar day of Friday, May 11, 


unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, no Senator shall speak more 
than once, or more than 10 minutes. 


interfere with the 


The Chair is entirely ready 


So it seems that there is another very sharp restriction after 
the day is over. 

Mr. REED. Yes; after to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like 
suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senater frem Virginia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. Just a minute. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. MArrin] has submitted a motion to the 
Senate. Now, that is a privileged motion. It must be made 
within two days. The rule specifically states that it is privi- 
leged. 

Now, if it is privileged, then the question comes up whether 
you shall consider it now or consider it later; but as IL under- 
stand the rule, it has been so decided in the precedents that 
within that iwe days, as a privileged matter, a motion to recon- 
sider is in order. Now, that motion having been made and 
accepted and received—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will 

Mr. HARDWICK. Can that motion be made by a 
who is.on the side that lost? 

Mr. SWANSON. The rule says that it must be made by a 
Senator who yoted on the prevailing side. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The Senator from Virginia, I think, 
against this proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN. There was no record vote on if. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 


to make a 


Senator 


voted 


The point of order is that the point of order raised is hot de- 
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batable, and that the Chair ought to rule on it and have it dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order made by the Senator from North Dakota. The motion 
under consideration is not debatable. The condition of mat- 
ters, so far as the Chair is called upon to decide, is this 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just one word. I assume 
that that refers simply to reealling the bill from the House? 





The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The motion to reconsider, of course, is 
debatable. a 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was the intention of the 
Chair so to rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am perfectly willing for the Chair to 
rule on the proposition as to whether or not this is in order 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. I do not want to dis- 
cuss that any further, but I have some observations that I want 
to submit and some arguments that I want to make to the Senate 
itself on the proposition as to whether the motion can be made 
at all, in the existing parliamentary status. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I shall object to anybody 
arguing unless I am given the same privilege. I do not intend 
to be excluded from the privilege of making an argument if 
others are allowed to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN. All this debate is out of order, and I ask the 
Chair to enforce the rule, and rule on this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is neces- 
sary to enforce the rule, although the Chair has been endeavor- 
ing to show every courtesy to Senators. 

A parliamentary inquiry was made as to whether, under the 
unbanimous-consent agreement, such a motion could be con- 
sidered. The Chair rules that it is not contrary to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement that such a motion should be con- 
sidered. That is an answer to the parliamentary inquiry. 

In regard to the point of order made against the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia by the Senator from Georgia, the 
Chair—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is debatable, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair overrules the 
point of order, and the Chair desires to state this: The Chair 
deems it to be the duty of the Chair to see that the business 
of the Senate progresses, and it is the chief duty of the Chair 
to see that the business of the- Senate is not unnecessarily de- 
layed. The Chair, as the Members of the Senate understand, 
has no pride of opinion, and would be glad to submit to any 
appeal from the decision of the Chair at any time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, on the point of order that 
this motion is in order under the parliamentary status, I am 
going to appeal from the ruling of the Chair; and on that ap- 
peal T am entitled to be heard, and want to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think the 
Senator from Georgia is entitled to be. heard on the question 
when the main motion is to ask for the return of a bill, which is 
not debatable. 

Mr. MARTIN. The rule says that distinctly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Chair cite me to the authority 
for that? I did not catch the citation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the rule of 
the Senate is clear that a motion to request the return of.a bill, 
such as that made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], 
is not debatable, and that debate can not be raised on that mo- 
tion by any side issue or appeal or point of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Chair did not let me argue that at 
all. I do not think the Chair even understands the point I 
have made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - The Chair thinks he does. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is not debatable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Possibly I am in error. Pardon me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. However that may be, in 
the interest of the dispatch of business the Chair overruleés 
the point of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
Georgia ” appeals. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
Senate is 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? On 
that the Senator from Georgia requests the yeas and nays. Is 
there a second? Evidently a sufficient number have. seconded 
the call for the yeas and nays, The Secretary will call the roll. 


And from that ruling “the Senator from 


Then the question before the 





On that question, Mr. President, I demand 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Sautspury’s | 
was called). I decline to vote on this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was calle I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr, Dj) ;;., 
HAM] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocx] 4 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to inquire whi), 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerirye} jg 
voted ? , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have a general pai: ith 
that Senator, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the affirmative). | ,)). 
serve that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean}, wit) 
whom I am paired, is not present. I transfer my pair to tho 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] and allow my vote to stand 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to ask if the Senator from Now 
York [Mr. CALpEer] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. GERRY. 
hold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative), | 
forgot to announce my pair with the senior Senator from Pep. 
sylvania [Mr. Penrose] and its transfer to the Senator 
New Jersey [Mr. HuauHes]. I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I transfer my pair with the Senator froim Ney 
York [Mr. CaLper] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane} sui 
vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 39, as follows: 








He has not voted. 
I am paired with the Senator and will wit) 


irom 


YEAS—30. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Reed Swanson 
Beckham King Robinson Thompson 
Brady Martin Shafroth Trammell 
Chamberlain Myers Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Newlands Simmons Williams 
Gerry Phelan Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hollis Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Husting Ransdell Stone 

NAYS—839. 
Bankhead Gallinger Knox Smith, Ga. 
Borah ronna La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Hale Lodge Smoot 
Broussard Harding McCumber Sutherland 
Colt Hardwick MeKellar Thomas 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. McLean Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nelson Underwood 
Fall Kellogg Overman Vardaman 
France Kenyon Page Watson 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Shields 

. NOT VOTING—27. 

Calder Hughes Norris Smith, 8. Cc. 
Culberson James Owen Sterling 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Tillman 
Fernald Kendrick Pittman Wadsworth 
Goff Lane Pomerene Warren 
Gore Lewis Saulsbury Weeks 
Hitchcock New Sherman 


The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate decides that 
the decision of the Chair does not stand. The point of order 
made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] 
tained by the Senate, that the motion of the Senator fro! 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] is out of order. 
Mr. REED. Was the point of order that the motion itsel! 
was out of order and could not be made or was it that it could 
not be considered. Because if the Senate has decided that : 
motion to recall a bill from the House of Representatives cai 
not even be filed and made of record, then the Senate has al)so- 
lutely put it out of its own power to ever preserve any right 
with reference to a bill that has once left it, if we happen to be 
proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement. If (hat !s 
laid down as a rule in the Senate, there will be no more unan- 
imous-consent agreements, because we can not afford to tie our 
hands in that way. If the ruling is merely to the extent (hats 
motion can be filed and not now considered, of course a diferent! 
proposition is presented, i 
I know there is a good deal of feeling about this particula! 
bill. This particular bill may be very dear to the hearls © 
some of our Senators; but it ought not to be dear enough to He 
heart of anybody so that he wants to establish a rule here 
that will prohibit the Senate from taking proper action 


1 
is 


recall bills which may have passed temporarily from tlie han 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Missouri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I am through. 


is sus 


from 


the Senator 
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— 





Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I just want to suggest my 
own judgment is that had the Senate voted otherwise it would 
nave violated the spirit of the unanimous-consent agreement. 
Mr. REED. Do you object to the motion being filed? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I object to its being filed, because I con- 
tend that it is out of order now, and will be whenever made. 
yniess the present parliamentary status changes and until it 
joes change. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to make the point of order that the 
question raised by the Senator from Georgia was that the point 
of order on the motion to recall the bill is debatable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas is 
mistaken. The point of order was that the motion of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] was not in order, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Chair ruled that the point of order 
vas not debatable inasmuch as the motion itself was not de- 
hatable, and we voted on an appeal from that ruling. I ask that 
the reporter’s notes be read. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On the contrary, I made the point of order 
that the motion of the Senator from Virginia was not in order, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have taken very little 
part in the discussion of the rules of late, but I do not like to 
see them violated ruthlessly. This bill is before a conference 
committee. A simple resolution of the Senate can not recall the 
pill. It will require a concurrent resolution to get it out of 
the hands of the conference committee. So the motion would 
he futile if it should be carried. 

I wish further to suggest, with all deference to my good friend 
the Senator from Virginia, whom I rarely ever feel like antag- 
onizing, that he voted in the negative on this question, and he 
has not any right to move a reconsideration. Even if his mo- 
tion was made in good faith, a point of order against it would 
lie, because the rule specifically says that a motion to recon- 
sider can only be made by a Senator voting in the majority. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator knows that I voted that way, 
he knows more than I do. I voted on the amendment, but on 
the passage of the bill there was no roll call, and my impression 
is that I did not vote at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood that the Senator wanted to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. MARTIN, I have made no such motion. I have moved 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I did not understand the Senator, then; 
so | withdraw the suggestion I made. There was no record 
as to the vote on the passage of the bill, but I distinctly under- 
stood the Senator to refer, and the letter he read had reference 
to, the amendment made on motion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. MARTIN. That was the ultimate object in view, but 
my motion was to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed, and IT am sure I did not vote at all on that question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply rest my suggestion on the fact 
that the bill is in the hands of the committee of conference 
and can not be recalled by a simple resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senate will excuse me, after a little 
consideration on his part he will hardly entertain that view. 
The committee is but the hand of the House, and the House 
controls the bill that is in the hands of the committee. 

Mr, GALLINGER. It does not control the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


Mr. MARTIN. When the Senate makes a communication to | 


the House the House will control their conferees; and surely 
When the bill is in the hands of the conference Congress in 
both branches ean control the conferees. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am more interested in the ques- 
Non whether we are establishing a bad precedent now than I am 
in the main question. 

rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Missouri 


will pardon the Chair for a moment, the Chair wishes to inquire | 
whether the Chair, under the instruction of the Senate, shall | 


” ep the list of Senators and the time consumed on this matter, 
because the Chair is very desirous that the Senate shall have 
its own view with regard to the unanimous-consent agreement 
. d With regard to the construction of the rule, but does not 
‘ink it is fair without notice to do that. 

Mr. S}ORAH. We are undoubtedly proceeding under the 
Unanimeus-consent agreement whatever we may discuss, and 
the Chair ought to keep the time of Senators on this matter. 


LV——134 
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Mr. REED. I propose to count the remarks the Senator just 
made as a speech, cutting him out of any further right to 
speak. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is perfectly safe, for I have already 
spoken. 

Mr. REED. I ought to have known the Senator had thought 
of that. 

I do not care anything about the question just raised, as far 
as Iam concerned. The rule of the Senate provides that— 

When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message, upon 
which a vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the possession of 
the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representatives, 
the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request 
the House to return the same, which last motion shall be acted upon 
immediately, and without debate, and if determined in the 
shall be a final disposition of the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. President, this bill was passed and did go to the Ilouse 
of Representatives, and a motion to reconsider must be filed 
within two days. 

I only want to state this case and then I am through with it. 
The motion now was made or attempted to be made to reeall 
the bill. That motion is a privileged motion. If the rule is 
established that a unanimous consent having been given to de- 
bate a bill under certain rules and limitations, which is the 
unanimous consent we are proceeding under, no motion of any 
kind can be even filed with the Senate, no privileged motion can 
be filed with the Senate, then every time we enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement we cut off the right of the Senate to 
recall any bill that has passed from its possession. We cut off 
the right to move to reconsider any bill, however important. or 
whatever the emergency may be. I understand the Senate has 
absolutely voted here to overrule a ruling of the Chair that the 
right to recall a bill may be preserved, and the right to make 
a motion to reconsider may he preserved. Both of those rights 
have been cut off by the ruling of the Senate, and hereafter we 
are to understand, if this precedent is to be allowed to remain, 
that whenever we enter into a unanimous consent either to vote 
upon a bill at a given time or to debate a bill in a certain way 
we have destroyed the right of the Senate to even have a motion 
entered to reconsider any matter that has once passed the Senate. 

Now, that is not good parliamentary law, in my judgment. It 
is fraught with a great deal of evil for us in the future. It illus- 
trates the evil that has been growing here in the Senate of vot- 
ing upon points of order not with reference to the merits of the 
point of order, but with reference to the desire of the Senator as 
applied to the particular subject matter the point of order hap- 
pens to relate to at that time. I think if the Senate proceeds 
much Jonger in that way we might as well wipe out our rules 
altogether, because if a rule is to give way every time the de- 
sire of a Senator finds itself interfered with by the rule, if we 
are toa vote not upon a correct construction of the rule but upon 
our judgment with reference to some subject matter that the 
point of order may relate to, we wipe out our rules and we 
have nothing left. It is really a pity that we are doing this. 
The Senate boasts that it is the greatest deliberative body on 
earth, and yet if any man will take the trouble to compare the 
rulings of the Senate upon points of order for the past year 
I think he will be astonished at the number of times the Senate 
has reversed itself. 

Mr. BORAH. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I voted to sustain the point of order with the 
understanding that I was voting to sustain the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. I want to call the Senator’s attention to a 
statement which was made by the Senator who has charge of 
the bill at the time when we were discussing the unanimous- 
cousent agreement: 

Mr. OverRMAN. I will say to the Senator that I will keep this bill 
before the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS, For both discussion and action? 

Mr. OvERMAN,. Yes. 

Mr. CumMMINS. I have faith enough in the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to accept his statement. 

I do not see how we can displace this unanimous-consent 
agreement with that understanding before us. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator go to the extent of saying 
that even if that had been written in the unanimous-consent 
agreement a motion can not be filed? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not discussing that. That is not 
what I voted on. 

Mr. REED. That is the point I am discussing, that a motion 
ean be filed, so that when the unanimous-consent debate is 
over a motion having been filed within time provided by the 
rule of the Senate it can be taken up for consideration. 


negative 
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Mr. BORAH. I did not understand that I was voting against | in the custody of the other House until they agreed to 
filing it. I understood that I was voting against considering it, | to the conference the Senate had requested. By agree), 
and I understand that that is what the Senate understood it } tween the two Houses the bill is now in the custody of 1 
wus doing. ferees representing both Houses. I think the Senator fron 

Mr. REED, I suggest now that that matter might be raised } Hampshire is correct in that it will take a concurrent ». 
by the Senator from Virginia simply asking the privilege of | tion of the two Houses to get the bill out of the position | 
filing the motion. If the Senator who desires to make a mo- Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me to ast | 
tion to reconsider will ask the privilege of filing that motion, | question? 
then the Senate can rule on that question merely. Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think there is ,any objection to Mr. SWANSON. I understand that the House agree, 
lodging a motion to reconsider; that is a privileged motion; | conference and carried the papers into conference, 
but you can not proceed to its consideration except by unani- Mr. HARDWICK. That is true, but—— 
mous consent. Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will let me finish yy). 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been decided repeatedly that a mo-| tion, the conferees of the House are the agents of the 
tion to reconsider is a privileged motion. It was decided as | The House can discharge them and can compel them to 
early as February 8, 1850, that a motion to reconsider may be | the papers back and do what they please with their ow) 
entered as a privileged motion, like a motion to adjourn, re-| ants. If this resolution should go over there, and the |) 
cess, or anything else, but its consideration must be deter- } desires, they can tell their conferees to bring the papers | 
mined by a vote of the Senate. Now, it seems to me it is | to the House, and the House can send them back to the s 
clear-—— Mr. HARDWICK. I understand all that, if that is aj) yj. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me say if I may—— Senator wants to say. 

Mr. SWANSON. Wait until I get through. I think I will finish making my statement. I do not ly 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Virginia will yield now, | the Senate will agree to this proceeding. We can not afford ; 
we can agree on it, allowing the motion to be entered. act hastily about this matter... We knew what we were doi; 

Mr. SWANSON, First, the Senator from Virginia entered | when we passed the amendment. Nothing has happenc| 
his motion, and the Senator from Georgia made a point of order | change my views about it. The House instructed its confer 
ageinst its being filed. The second step would be to move to} to agree to this amendment The trouble is there is an ajend- 
proceed to its consideration. ment substantially agreed to by both Houses, and the vent! 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we can agree on it now. men who are conferees do not want it, and they are trying to 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think we can get unanimous consent to | get rid of it; hence all this row. 
have the motion entered. The motion is not in order, but I Mr. SHAFROTH Mr. President. the statement of the Sen 
am willing to have it filed so that the parliamentary question | tor from Georgia may be correct, but by appealing to the House 
involved can be settled hereafter. he would deprive a Senator of the right to move a reconsid- 

Mr. MARTIN. Let my motion to reconsider be entered. Let | eration and have the bill considered again, 
it be accompanied by a motion to reconsider the vote by which Mr. HARDWICK. You did not move for reconsideration, } 


the bill was passed. I accompanied it by such a motion, and the 
Senator from Georgia made a point of order that it was not in 
order at all. ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am willing that the motion shall be 
made, with the understanding that it is not to be disposed of. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the matter before the Senate at present? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter before the Senate 
is the unfinished business, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will speak to that. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that a motion to reconsider 
is privileged; that is conceded. The rule requires a motion to 
return the papers. It says that the latter motion, which is the 
motion to return the papers, shall be voted on immediately. 

It seems to me it is clear that a motion to reconsider, which 
is privileged, can be entered. The question of consideration 
would not come up, because the rule provides that the latter 
motion, which is for a return of the papers to accompany a 
motion to reconsider, shall be voted on immediately. There is 
no doubt that a motion to reconsider is a privileged motion. If 
the contention made by the Senator from Georgia is right, you 
can not move to reconsider; you can not do anything except 
debate the bill under the unanimous consent until it is disposed 
of. A motion to reconsider is privileged like the others named 
and can be filed, but the question of consideration could be raised 
against it except when accompanied with a motion for a return 
of the papers; and the rule says the latter motion shall be voted 
on immediately. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, T am going to make a brief 
statement about this matter and then I am not going to say 
any more about it for the present. I want the Senate to under- 
stand exactly the situation and I will give my opinion about 
some of these things. 

The Senate voted for an amendment relating to the exchange 
on bank checks, I believe that the gentlemen who thought they 
would be conferees believed it would ye lost in conference, but 
instead of that happening our friends in the House of Repre- 
sentatives took it up and agreed on that one proposition to in- 
struct the House conferees. They decided upon this by a vote. 
The Senator in charge of the bill let it go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with my amendment. Now the gentlemen who are 
making this move are trying their best to get the Senate to 
strike out the provision. That is the bottom of all this business, 
That is what it means. 

I do not think you can do it in that way. They did not make 
the motion to reconsider the bill when it was before the Senate. 
IT do not see how that they can make any motion relating to the 
bili when the Senate has not control of the bill, The bill was 


cause you thought you wouid lose it in conference. I know that 
is true. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Virginia has moved ; 
reconsideration, and yet by reason of the point of order which 
the Senator has made tt can not be considered within the 
days that are given by the rule. Are you going to abolish that 
rule? The Senator says undoubtedly it shall be submitted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator a question. Ci: 
we reconsider a bill that is not before the Senate? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; you can. I will read the rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, you mu 
move to get it from the possession of those who have custody o! 
it. If the House of Representatives has custody of it, you migiit 
get it from them, if they will agree to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Here is the rule, Rule XIIT: 


1. When a question has been decided by the Senate, any Senator 
voting with the prevailing side may, on the same day or on either of the 
next two days of actual session thereafter, move a reconsideration ; ani 
if the Senate shall refuse to reconsider, or upon reconsideration shall 
affirm its first decision, no further motion to reconsider shal! be in 
order unless by unanimous consent. Every motion to reconsider shal! 


+] 


be decided by a majority vote, and may be laid on the table without 
affecting the question in reference to which the same is made, wiici 
shall be a final disposition of the motion. 

Second paragraph: 

2. When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or messace, 
upon which a vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the posses 
— of the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representa: 
tives—— 

It does not say whether it has been acted upon by the House 
conferees or even by the House itself if it shall have been sen! 
to the House of Representatives— 
the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to reves! 
the House to return the same; which last motion shall be acted 
immediately and without debate, and if determined in the negative s)al! 
be a final disposition of the motion to reconsider. 

If the vote had been taken by the Senate on the question «> 
to whether or not this paper should be returned or the i! 
should be returned and it was voted down, of course that would 
be a final disposition of it; but the Senator's point of order was 
made; upon the:ruling of the Chair the point of order was bot 
well taken; and then an appeal from the decision of the ("' 
was taken and the vote of the Senate sustained the appea!. | 
seems to me if we are going to obey the rules of the Senate, = 
being a privileged motion, we are entitled to vote upol °° 
question as to whether the papers shall be returned to 
Senate. a 

Mr, BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I will be very bri 
simply want to express this opinion: The point made by a 
Senator from Colorado, in my opinion, is not well taken. 1 
this reason: The Senator thinks the House of a 
can contro] its own conferees on the conference committes. © 
can not do so. The bill is in conference. If the bill we> © 
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the House of Representatives what the Senator says might be 
true. The bill is in the conference committee, which is the 
creation of both the Senate and the House together. If the 
Senate passes a concurrent resolution and the House concurs 
in it, that, of course, would take the bill out of conference, but 
nothing less than a concurrent resolution of both branches or 
the action of the conference committee itself in voluntarily 
reporting it could get the bill back to the Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Just wait a moment. The House can 
not pass a resolution instructing the House conferees to grab 
the bill and take it away from the conference committee, ignor- 
ing the Senate conferees, and send it back to the Senate; and 
the Senate can not pass a resolution instructing its conferees to 
crab the bill away from the House conferees and report it to 
the Senate. The only way the bill can get out is by the con- 
ference committee reporting it or else the adoption of a con- 
current resolution of both Houses instructing them to bring it 
out, 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will. 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been decided repeatedly that the 
conferees hold the original papers simply for consideration ; 
the papers can not be passed to the conferees. The conferees 
are the mere agents of the House. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield to the Senator from Virginia 
for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am asking the Senator his view of the 
matter. The conferees have not the original papers; they be- 
long to the House which had the original papers last in their 
possession, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. The papers 
ferees. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator asks me that question, I 
will say that I think his position is entirely wrong about the 
matter. The question of who has possession of the papers for 
the purpose of making a conference report and to which House 
they shall first go is not under discussion here at all. That is 
not the question about which we are talking. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from 
mistake. It has been decided repeatediy 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not yield to the Senator for the pur- 
pose of laying down the law. If he wants to ask a question, 
I will vield, 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator may understand the law better 
than I understand it, but it has been decided repeatedly that 
the conferees are the agents of the respective Houses by whom 
they are appointed. If they come in with the original papers, 
they may be compelled to carry them back to the House which 
is entitled to them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has merely stated over 
again what he said before, to which I disagree. I do not care, 
however, to reply to that. That is all I have to say, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the defect in the argument 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], in my judg- 
ment, is that he does not observe the language of the rule. The 
rule reads: 

When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message upon 
which a vote has been taken shall have gone out of the possession of 
the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representatives— 
There is no limitation as to how far the House shall have gone 
in the matter, There is no statement here that if it is referred 
40 2 conference committee that that is the end of it. There is 
ho limitation of that kind, but the rule continues: 
the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request 
the House to return the same. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we now have the espionage 
bill before us under a unanimous-consent agreement that a Sen- 
‘itor can speak but once, and I make the point of order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that the rule is being vio- 
lated if we do not give consideration to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Martin]. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. HARDWICK. Regular order! 


‘an not be passed to the con- 





Connecticut makes a 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. not 
what the question is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The question is on what is known as the 
Cummins amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
pending amendment. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], which is 
found on page 37. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the 
voted upon I wish to submit some observations. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish the Senator would 
entire paragraph stated before he speaks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intended to do that, of course, in my 
speech, which will be very brief. I feel that I ought to say a 
single word upon this subject before the vote is taken, inas- 
much as the present situation is rather a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary one. 

When this subject was before the Senate a few days ago, 
while we were considering the Senate bill, I submftted certain 


The Chair does know 


The Secretary will state the 


amendment is 


ask to have the 


observations to the Senate with regard to it, both from the 
standpoint of its constitutionality and the standpoint of its 


policy. I then said, and I now repeat, that the subsection was 
perilously near, if not entirely in, collision with the Constitu- 
tion, and that I did not believe that the time had come, even 
though we had the power to do it, that a censorship of the 
press should be established. I am of the same opinion still. 

I would much rather that there should be in this bill no pro- 
vision with regard to the regulation of the press or of speech; 
but it will be remembered that during the debate upon the 
Senate bill the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomaAs] offered 
an amendment proposing to strike out the subsection. There- 
upon, upon a vote, the Senate refused to strike it out. I 
offered at that time an amendment, substantially the one that 
is now before the Senate as offered by the Senator from Colo- 
‘ado. I offered the amendment because I believed that it miti- 
gated the severity of the proposal as it came from the com- 
mittee; I offered it because it limited the scope of the Executive 
power with regard to the publication of information. 

The committee proposal not only permitted the Executive 
to make rules and regulations for the suppression of informa- 
tion regarding the movements of the Army and the Navy and 
all our military forces, but it authorized the President to make 
rules and regulations with regard to everything which per- 
tained to or was related to the national defense. I hoped by 
my amendment to eliminate that broad, vague field that was 
covered by the phrase “national defense,” and to limit the 
power of the President to matters which concerned the move- 
ment, the disposition, and the operation of our military forces. 
I have not changed in the least degree the views that I ex- 
pressed upon a former occasion. 

I am not satisfied that any legislation is necessary upon the 
subject, but I earnestly hope, if we are to legislate upon it, if 
we are to establish rules and regulations which will control the 
publication of information in this country, that the authority 
may be restricted to the limits that I have provided in the 
amendment which has been offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, but which, as he said yesterday, is the amendment which 
I proposed, and of which I gave notice after the change in the 
order of procedure was had. 

With regard to the matter suggested by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NEtson], this amendment does not affect the 
proviso which came into the bill. as I remember it, upon the 
suggestion or motion of the Senator from Massachusetts ; that is 
to say, that the amendment which has been proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado, and which I earnestly hope will be 
adopted—because whatever may be the fate of subsection (c), 
it would seem to me that everyone who has taken a considerate 
view of the subject must believe that the amendment which 
bears my name is wiser; that is, if we believe in a narrow 
limitation of the power of the President—is wiser than the pro- 
vision as it now is, or as it was reported by the committee. 

I referred a moment ago to this proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construe] to 'imit or 
restrict. nor shall any regulation herein provided for limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment or criticism of the acts or policies of the Gov- 
ernment or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

If the amendment now before the Senate is adopted, this 
proviso remains in the bill. The amendment does not propose to 
eliminate it. Referring to the print of the House bill, the amend- 
ment begins with the word “and,” in line 5, page 37, and ends 
at the word “imprisonment,” in line 18, page 37. Therefore I 
hope that when we come to vote upon the amendment it will be 
understood by all Senators that the limited operation of the 
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amendment, if it be adopted, is still qualified or modified by the 
proviso which I have just read, namely: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shali any regulation herein an for limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Gov- 
ernment or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Without regard to what may be done finally with the subsec- 
tion, whether it is entirely eliminated or further modified, it 
seems to me that those who believe in the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press ought to favor the amendment 
which has been proposed, because in it the President’s authority 
is limited to military matters and is not extended to every 
phase of national life which is embraced within the term ‘ public 
defense” or “ national defense.” 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
whether it has been agreed that there shall be eliminated the 
last proviso in the amendment tendered by him, as adopted by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], as follows: 

Provided, however, That no such rule or regulation shall apply to 
rw proceedings of the Congress of the United States nor to the debates 
therein, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know, I do not feel that I have 
any control over the amendment at all, inasmuch as it has been 
offered by the Senator from Colorado; but, personally, I care 
nothing about that proviso. It was inserted originally because 
in the amendment when first offered there was an explicit pro- 
vision that nothing should be done that would abridge the free- 
dom of speech or of the press. I do not regard the last proviso 
2S essential to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the proviso ought to 
come out of the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator who presented the amendment 
told me he was going to strike it out. 

Mr. WALSH. So that we may have action on it, I move to 
amend the amendment by striking out the proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The 
Senator from Montana moves to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out the proviso which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the amendment offered by Mr. 
THomaAs, it is proposed to strike out the last proviso, reading as 
follows: 

Provided, however, That no such rule or regulation shail apply to 
Oe proceedings of the Congress of the United States nor to the debate 
therein. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I need not say that I make this 
motion, because I can not conceive that any regulation should 
apply to the proceedings ef Congress, and I should not like to 
have it suggested by the amendment that anyone thought any 
regulation might so apply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana te the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I have another inquiry te address to the Sen- 
ator from Lowa. The original draft of this amendment as it 
was tendered by the Senator from Lowa [Mr. CUMMINS] read, 
in line 6 thereof: 

The disposition of any of the armed forees of the United States or 
the plans of naval or military operations— 

And so on. As tendered by the Senator from Colorado the 
words “or the plans of ” were stricken out and the word “in” 
substituted therefor. My information about the matter was 
that that change was made upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNsSoN], who indicated that if that 
change were made the amendment would meet his approval. 
Can the Senator from Lowa advise me'as to that? 

Mr. SUMMINS. The Senator from Montana has been misin- 
fermefl. Before the Senator from Colorado offered the amend- 
ment I submitted it to the Senator from California, and he very 
emphatically and promptly said that the amendment did not meet 
his approval as compared with the entire elimination of the 
subsection, but that the amendment would be improved if the 
words “or the plans of” were stricken out and the word “in” 
substituted. He did not indicate, however, to me at least, in 
any way whatever that the amendment would then command his 
approval. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that if 
the amendment were to be adopted without further discussion 
and without a roll call upon it, I should be quite willing to allow 
it to stand as it is; but I take it from the very able address of 
the Senator from California this morning that that will not be 
done. I accordingly move, Mr. President, to strike out the 
words in line 6 and to restore the language of the amendment 
as it was originally proposed by the Senater from Iowa, substi- 
tuting the words “ or the plans of.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 1.) 
moves an amendment to the amendment tendered by the Se 
from Colorado, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the word « 


heretofore inserted in line 6 of the amendment of Mr. ion; 
and to restore the former language of the amendment, the wor, 


“or the plans of.” - 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment off. 
by the Senator from Montana will not prevail. It is quite try 
that the words he seeks to reincorporate in the amendmeys 4» 
the words that were originally there, but it is manifest and 
apparent to me upon reflection than when I framed the amo. 
ment that the word “ plans” is too comprehensive. It enibraces 
things not military in their character; and I thought that ¢», 
objection which the Senator from California made to the word 
was well founded and that the amendment would cover ey; 
thing that was intended to be embraced in it if the word © jy 
should be employed. That is to say, it provides that these 
and regulations may be made: 


For the purpose of preventing the disclosure to the public, and { 
to the enemy, of information with respect to the movement, ny 
description, and disposition of any of the armed forces of the United 
States in naval or military operations. ; 


Now, everything that pertains to “the movement, numbers. 
description, and disposition of” our armed forces in thei; 
inilitary operations or naval operations will come within t)y 
purview of the amendment if the word “in” is used rather ths) 
the other words. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a suggestion there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator think the language is 
too broad and might include a lot of extraneous matters unless 
we follow it up with the words “of campaign,” so as to rea 
“the plans of campaign”? Why not put those words in? Cer 
tainly we would not want such information to be publishe 
I suggest that the language be amended to read “plans 6 
campaign.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Minnesota 
right in that construction, but the plan of a military campaign 
is covered, anyhow. 

Mr. NELSON. I think not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The words used are “with respect to the 
movement, numbers, deseription, and disposition of any of thi 
armed forces of the United States in naval or military oper: 
tions.” Everything that this Army may do, everything that 1 
force may do, wherever they may move, whatever disposition 
may be ordered ali come within the terms of the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
with ail due respect to him, I thimk he is mistaken. The war 
beard, or the War College, or the naval board may formulate 
a plan of campaign, providing where troops should be landed on 
the enemy’s shore, what they should do when they got there, and 
how the operations should be conducted.. Those matters are 
planned in advance; they are formulated and prepared here 
in the War and' the Navy Departments, Why should such plats 
be published? Why should the newspapers have immunity for 
publishing information regarding such plans? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not differ from the Senator from Mi 
nesota in that particular instance. I only say that every plan 
that has to be carried out by some movement or some dis}ost- 
tion of the armed forces of the United States is already coverei 
by the use of the werd “ in.” 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, why not make 
it clear by using the words “plan of campaign”? nl) 
there can be nothing objectionable about that language, Unices 
it is desired that the newspapers shall have an opportunity to 
publish information concerning the plan of campaign. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I repeat, I do not believe that the time ! 
come when any such drastic legislation is necessary. I have 
already given my reasons for so believing. My only concer! 
now is that if we are to have a statute which limits or restric! 
the right of free speech and the right of publication, I am ver) 
anxious that it shall be confined to matters purely military |! 
character. 

I hope the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu] will not press 
his amendment; but if he does, I hope it will not prevail. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow nic to 
interrupt him once more? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield the floor. . z 

Mr. NELSON. _I simply want to say, without taking unc 
time of the Senate, that my anxiety in this matter, Mr. President. 
is to protect our soldiers in the field and our sailors at sea. I 
think that they are entitled to some consideration as well as Ue 
newspapers. I do not want them to be handicapped or haut 
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strung by reports in the newspapers specifying their movements, 
where they are going, how numerous they are, how well they are 
equipped, and all that. I think that would be a great detriment 
to the service, and the result might be that we would suffer 
defeat, and in some instances a good many sailors and soldiers 
might lose their lives. As an old soldier of the Civil War, I 
ean not help saying, Mr. President, that my heart goes out to 
the soldiers and sailors who are to fight the battles of this 
sigantic war, and I think they, instead of the newspapers, are 
entitled te our first consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsuH] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, important amendments are 
being acted upon and I think they ought not to be acted en by 
a handful of Senators. I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Seeretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the folowing Members an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Gore New Sterling 
jockham Gronna Norris Sutherland 
Rorah Hale Overman Thomas 
Brady Harding Page Thompson 
Braudegee Hardwick Pittmau Townsend 
Broussard Hollis Poindexter Trammell 
Chamberlain Husting Pemerene Underwood 


Colt Johnson, Cal. Ransdell Vardaman 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Reed Wadsworth 
Cummins Kellogg Robinson Walsh 
Curtis Kendrick Shafroth Warren 
Fali Kenyon Sheppard Watson 
Fernald King Sherman Weeks 
Fletcher Kirby Shields Wolcott 
France Knox Smith, Ariz. 

Frelinghuysen La Follette Smith, Ga. 

Gallinger McKellar Smith, Mick. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH], Which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Montana proposes to 
strike out the word “in,” which has heretofore been substituted 
for the words “ or the plans of,” in line 6 of the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoatas]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may we not have the whole 
amendment reported ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, together with the proposed amendment to it. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Colorado [Mr, THomMas] 
proposes to strike out, on page 37, line 5, all after the word 
“vears” down to and including the word “ imprisonment,” in 
line 18 of page 37, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized to prescribe and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of preventing the 
disclosure to the public, and thereby to the cnemy, of information with 
respect to the movements, numbers, description, and disposition of any 
of the armed forces of the United States in naval or military opera- 
tions, or with respect to any works intended for the fortification or 
defense of any place; and whoever, in time of war, shall willfully vio- 
late any such rule or regulation shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,600,.or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH] proposes to strike 
out the word “in” and to restore the former language of the 
amendment, so that it would read as follows: 

And disposition of any of the armed forces of the United States or 
the plans ef naval er military operations, or with respect to any works 
intended for the fortification or defense of any place— 

And so forth. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there is a prov iso in that para- 
graph, which I ask may be read. 

Mr. THOMAS. The proviso has been eliminated. 

_ Mr. NELSON. No; there is another proviso that follows this 
in that same paragraph of the bill. I ask to have that read, be- 
Cause that will be a part of the amendment. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senater 
from Minnesota that one of the provisos was stricken out upon 
ietion of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the proviso in the bill is not 
covered by my amendment, 

Mr, NELSON. I know, but it is a part of the paragraph. 
It will be a part ef it, and that is why I want it read. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not object to its being read. 
wanted to correct the misapprehension, if possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
other proviso, 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provided for limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or poli the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, Mr. President, as to the amendment 
of the Senator frem Colorado {Mr. Tuomas], I am authorized 
to accept that amendment so far as I ean. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado, which has 
just been read. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado is the amendment which has just 
been read with the words “or plans” left out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that is the 
understands it—with the word “in” inserted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
will state it. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Does the adoption of this amendment pre- 
clude the entertainment of a motion to strike out the entire 
section? There seems to be a misapprehension upon that sub- 
ject. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is not the rule that we muy 
the text; that even before a motion to strike out, 
perfect the text is in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The statement of the Senator 
from Georgia accords with the understanding of the Chair. 
Mr. THOMAS. It accords with my understanding, too; 

I wanted to clear up that matter before a vote was taken. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, may we please 
have a statement as to what the understanding of the Chair is? 

We did not hear it here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understandng of the 
Chair is that this section, as proposed to be amended by the 
Senator from Colorado, may be perfected before it is tnally 
acted upon, and a motion to strike it out would then be ente?- 
tained. 

The question recurs upon the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


first perfect 
a motion to 


but 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out, beginning with the word “and,” in line 5, page 37; 
down to and including the word “same,” in line 23, page 37; 


or, if the amendment has been substituted by the adoption just 
now of the matter presented by the Senator from Colorado, to 
strike out all that shall succeed the word ‘“ years,’ in line 3, 
page 37, to the conclusion of the particular section. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, if the Senator will yield 
to me, so that I may understand his motion, he moves to strike 
out subsection (c) the Senate has now aimended it. Is 
that it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
the entire subsection (¢c). 

Mr. HARDWICK. As the Senate has now amended it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
moves to strike out the entire subsection 


“s 


is 
Yes, sir: I move to strike out 


from California 
(c) as amended. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that signifies, as a matter of 
eourse, that there is to be no restriction whatever upon the 
publication of any matter concerning the naval or militury 
forces, or the disposition or movement of the troops. or works 


intended for the fortification or defense of any place, or any 
thing else the publicatien of which is unlawful, unless, as pro- 


vided in subdivision (b). it is intended that it shall get to 
the enemy. I do not desire to say anything upon that, but I 
merely desire to inquire of the Senator from California if he was 
present in the Chamber last night when I inserted in the 


Recorp the publication in the New York paper of all about the 
Navy secret, the spreading of a net across New York Harbor to 
intercept the entrance of submarines? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tana yiela to the Senator from Califernia? 

Mr. WALSH. Ido. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In response to the Senator, I 
will state that I was present. The purpose is to strike out all 
of subsection (c); and the bill contains ample powers, ample 
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crimes, and ample penalties to reach any intentional design to 
do aught that is wrong, 

Mr. WALSH. Now I desire to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I interrupt for a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply desire to interrupt for a moment in 
order to know how we are proceeding under this unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. Do I understand that under this unanimous- 
consent agreement each Senator is limited to one speech upon the 
bill, the substitute, or the amendments? I have no desire to 
stop the Senator from Montana. I hope that it will be ruled 
that we are entitled to several speeches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
Chair has not seen the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say that my interpretation is that a 
Senator is entitled to speak on each amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. An hour? 

Mr. WALSH. An hour, while the hour provision lasts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was my intention; but an occupant 
of the Chair, I was told, stated that he was going to rule dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. BORAH. The reason why I asked the question was be- 
cause I was notified yesterday that my time had been consumed, 
and, of course, I thought it was not a fair ruling—that is to say, 
not a ruling which the agreement justified. At the same time, 
I thought we ought to know before we proceeded further. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. In drafting the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, it was my intention that we should have an hour on the 
bill, on the substitute, and on the amendments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Do I understand the Senator from 
North Carolina to say that the Chair has made a ruling on the 
construction of this agreement? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Not the Vice President; another occupant 
of the chair said he thought he would rule so. I told him I did 
not so intend the agreement when I wrote it, and I did not 
think it meant that. 

. Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment and then I will yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. A very peculiar construction, if I may 
be allowed to use that word, was placed on the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which the Senate entered into in regard to de- 
bate on another bill here the other day—the Army bill—under 
which a Senator was not allowed to speak 15 minutes upon the 
bill until all the amendments had been disposed of, and the 
result was that he was not allowed to speak at all. Now it 
seems, from what the Senator from North Carolina says, that 
an equally strained and I think unwarranted construction is 
about to be placed on this unanimous-consent agreement—— 

tir. OVERMAN | I do not think it will be placed upon it now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER (continuing). Utterly in conflict with 
the plain language of the agreement, which says that speeches 
“shall be limited to one hour each on the bill, the substitute, 
or amendments thereto”; and if the construction suggested ‘by 
the Senator from North Carolina should be adopted the word 
“each” would be utterly meaningless in the agreement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is right. I told the 
Chair he was wrong, and that it was not the intention. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. TI just thought it was wise to take the 
precaution of calling attention to it, and to say that if it was 
proposed by some occupant of the chair to place such a con- 
struction on it, I want to protest against it and object to it. I 
do not know that IT shall want to speak at all, but I may want to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule 
upon the inquiry. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand the matter, no occupant 
of the chair has publicly announced that he intended so to rule. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that this is an academic question that 





is hardly worth discussing. I will venture the observation that 
if any occupant of the chair does so rule he will be promptly 
overruled by the Senate—— 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Why, of course, he will. 


Mr. GALLINGER. 
very plain, 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. President, I want to propound » | 
ther inquiry to the Senator from California. I want to jyoyi. 
of him whether, in his judgment, the publication of such, j+., 
mation as that to which I called the attention of the s.. 
last night should be prohibited? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, That is not the question, 1), 
question is one of balancing disadvantages and wrones I} 
would be infinitely better that there be such a publicatio,, | 
that the mouths of the citizens of the United States pe os 
or the press be muzzled. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. I am obliged to assume that the Senatoy «, 
swers “no”; that there are contrary considerations of 4 public q 
nature of so weighty a character as that we ought not to yy». 
hibit the publication of information of this character. Haye | 
interpreted the Senator correctly? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I assume that the Senatoy jy. 
in part. It is exceedingly difficult to hear over here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspen 
a moment. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator may interpre 
my conclusion to be this—that there are crimes sufliciently «) 
scribed in this particular bill, there are in it enough provision: 
to meet every requirement that is present in this Nation. ani 
that there is no occasion at this particular time to gag either 
the press or the people of this country. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course that is general, and is no answer 
to my question as to what the view of the Senator is sas to 
whether the publication of information of this character show) 
be prohibited. I take it that his answer is that, in his jude 
ment, it should not be; that the papers should be free to pub 
lish information of this character if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The distinguished Senator jy, 
take it just exactly as he intellectually determines it to be. The 
answer I have made to him, and the answer is, I repeat, that 
while there may be things done that ought not to be done 
things that we would not justify and would not desire to Je 
done, the harm that is done by an act of this sort infinite!) 
transcends the harm that would be done by the other sort of act. 

Mr. WALSH. I so understand the Senator; that is to say, 
that there are public considerations of so weighty a cha: 
acter that we ought not to attempt to prohibit the publication o| 
matter of this character. That is the question on which the 
Senate is now called upon to vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mor 
tana yield to-the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator in regard to the 
proviso commencing on line 18, page 37. I want to get his jude 
ment on whether or not that proviso—which I understan 
remains in the bill as it stands now 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, will he identify 
the proviso again? 

Mr. NORRIS. The proviso commencing on line 18, pase 
37, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to |i! 
or restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provided for limi! 
restrict, any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or p 
of the Government or its representatives, or the publication « 
same. 

I wanted to ask the Senator if, in his judgment, that provis: 
would not permit the very publication that he read yester': 
and to which he is calling the attention of the Senator !) 
California? ; 

Mr. WALSH. I should say not. ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator referred to the publication \ 
regard to the putting of a net at the mouth of the Harbor 
New York. That would be an act of the Government 0 '- 
officials. Would not that proviso, if it means anything, per! 
the publication of the fact or of any comment that any '' 
paper desired to make on it? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say not. The paper is not com 
ing on it at all. It is giving the information. It is tellins \ 
facts. It is not commenting on whether that is a wise 0 : 
unwise policy to pursue. i 

Mr. NORRIS. But this proviso says the act shall not lini 
restrict “any discussion, comment, or criticism of the ac's 
policies of the Government or its representatives.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. “Or the publication.” ; 

Mr. NORRIS. “Or the publication of the same.” 


Because the terms of the agree; 


may I ask the Senator a 
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Mr. WALSH. Yes; but there is not in this any discussion | within the purview of this act which we are now passing or about 


of or comment upon or criticism of.the acts of the administra- 
0h 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There need not be. 

Mr. WALSH. Unless it be that they say they are disclosing 
one of the great secrets of the Navy. To that extent there is 
eome comment on the fact, but the article is no comment or 
criticism or discussion. It is a bare statement of facts. 

Mr. NORRIS., That is, it is a publication of the facts. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that permitted by the last elause in 
this proviso? 

Mr. WALSH. Clearly not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I refer te the clause which says “ or the pub- 
lication of the same.” 

Mr. WALSH. Clearly not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see how you can give any effect 
to those words unless they would permit the publication of that 
fact. 

Mr. WALSH. That is perfectly easy. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. You go to the news columns of the paper to 
get the facts—the information. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I was about to say. 

Mr. WALSH, You go to the editorial columns to get the 
comment and criticism 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but the publication of the fact that 
a net had been strung there, it seems to me, would be per- 
mitted by the very proviso that the Senator desires to retain in 
the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I must disagree with the Senator, 
language of the proviso is perfectly plain to me, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. My understanding of the position taken by 
the Senator from Montana is that if this publication appears 
in the news columns it is contrary to the provisions of this 
proviso, whereas if it appears in the editorial columns, and 
comment is made on it, it is not contrary to the provisions of 
the proviso, 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has misunderstood “the Senator 
from Montana.” My statement is that you would go to the 
news columns to get your information; you would go to the 
editorial columns to get comment upon that information given in 
the news columns. Of course, information might be conveyed 
through the editorial columns as well as through the news 
columns, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
fana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that the Senator from Montana 
has overlooked one of the phrases in this proviso when he is of 
the opinion that the publication to which he refers would not 
come within the proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provided for limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The publication of what? 

Mr. BORAH, I take it to be the acts or policies of the 
Government, 

_Mr. WALSH. Oh, by no means; the publication of discus- 
sions, comments, or criticisms. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is it. 

Mr. BORAH. Then there is very little consolation in the 
proviso, 

Mr. WALSH. However, Mr. President, the Senators who 
are opposing any regulation of the matter at all certainly ought 
hot to complain that the proviso is too comprehensive. 

Mr. BORAH. No; we do not complain that it is too com- 
prehensive. We complain that it is nebulous and insincere and 
worthless on its face. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the Senator probably could not be 
reconciled to any provision at all on the subject, and he there- 
fore finds it quite easy to criticize what is provided. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I wanted to ask this question: The President 
has already appointed, as I understand, the board of censorship. 
Is it the understanding of the Senator from Montana that that 





The 











board of censorship is to pass upon the acts that would fall 


to pass? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana has no understand- 
ing at all upon the matter. The board of censorship to which the 
Senator has referred is a thing that exists outside of the law so 
far as it has any existence whatever. a 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH. I stated on yesterday and the day before my 
understanding of the so-called board of censorship, It exists for 
the purpose of giving to the public information concerning the 
activities of the Army and Navy and of the State Department 
to such an extent as those departments feel that the public ought 
to have that information. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true. 

Mr. WALSH. That is to say, that heretofore the newspaper 
men have come there, and almost anybody has given them in- 
formation. Now they have a means through which the infor- 
mation that ought to go out is given out. 

Mr. WATSON. What I was seeking to find out was whether 
or not the enforcement of the provisions of this bill was to be 
left to that board of censorship as appointed by the President. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, there is not anything to 
enforce here except to make rules and regulations. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; but are those rules and regula- 
tions, and the enforcement of the rules and regulations, to be left 
to that particular board of censorship? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, I do not know upon whom the President 
will call for advice and counsel in the drafting of these rules and 
regulations. I have not the slightest doubt in the world that he 
will call in representatives of the press, who are very honorable 
men, generally speaking, and that he will get the best ideas he 
can from them, and that he will then frame those rules and 
regulations. So far as the enforcement of those rules and 
regulations is concerned, that will be with the Department of 
Justice. Anybody who violates those rules and regulations will 
be subject to prosecution just the same as he is subject to prose- 
cution for the commission of any other crime. That is my under- 
standing about the matter; and the idea of a censorshij or 2 
board of censors which is going to blue-pencil editorial or any 
other comment is a good thing to talk about upon the hustings, 
but it has not very much relevancy to anything that is before ihe 
Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Well—— : 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Indiana will pardon me, 
since I have referred to the representatives of the press, Mr. 
President, the purpose of those who are advocating some regu- 
lation of this matter is simply to give legal force and sanction 
to a patriotic agreement that now exists between the grea 
newspapers of this country that they will not print any infor 
mation that in their judgment is inimical to the best interests 
of the country in the prosecution of the war. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, any one of those newspapers may at any time violate 
that agreement, and the remainder of them have no protection 
whatever. It is for the purpose of giving to every newspaper 
that desires honestly and conscientiously to live up to that 
agreement and to help out the Government in the prosecution 
of this war the assurance that they will not be jeopardized in 
their interest by some paper that will not so scrupulously 
adhere to the agreement that is entered into. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator yields will he permit an 
inquiry? ‘This extra official board of censors is in existence 
now, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I have just been trying to explain to the Sen- 
ate my idea about it. If you speak of it in that way—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is practically a board of censors now, 
is there not? 

Mr. WALSH. Not in any sense such as has been suggested 
in debate here, so far as my information about the matter 
goes. I understand that a board of censors, as it is usually 
accepted, undertakes to pass in advance upon everything that 
shall appear in a newspaper, and in the countries of Europe the 
newspaper publishers are required in times of peace as well as 
in times of war in some of those countries to submit their 
columns to the board of censors, which passes upon it in ad- 
vance. Nothing of that kind is in existence here so far as I 
know. Nothing of that kind is contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me inquire further if George Creel, a 
former newspaper correspondent, is not now acting practically 
in that capacity? 

Mr. WALSH. I have just told the Senate what I understand 
to be the capacity in which he is acting, and it is not in that 
capacity. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it would affect the conversion of 
Creel from his muck-raking propensities, I have no doubt 
would be a sufficeint reformation. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, undoubtedly the country 
to-day is in an inflamed state of mind. It is natural that it 
should be so. We have just entered the greatest war the world 
has known, and the excitement, the patriotic enthusiasm, which 
is going over the country is to be commended, and yet it should 
be guarded against 

I thoroughly believe the Congress of the United States owes it 
to the Nation to sustain the President of the United States in 
his effort to conduct the war in every respect that it is possible 
to do so, but I do not believe the time has come when it is neces- 
sary for the Congress to betray the fundamental principles of 
government in order to carry on the war at this time. 

This vote seems to turn on the question, by way of illustra- 
tion, of the stretching of a net in New York Harbor, the criticism 
of a newspaper that published the fact that a net was stretched 
across the mouth of that harbor. I think it goes without say- 
ing that any commander of a German submarine lying off New 
York Harbor, whether he was informed or not, would assume 
that if war had been declared this Government would act as all 
other Governments would under those circumstances, and that 
the Government had already stretched a net across the mouth 
of the greatest harbor in the United States. 

But I do not know that this newspaper is to be condemned for 
the news it prints. I do not hold a commission to defend the 
newspaper fraternity. I am free to admit that they make mis- 
takes sometimes, and sometimes publish matters that should not 
be published, especially when they publish the secret proceed- 
ings of the United States Senate; but I think we can acquit the 
New York newspaper of any violation of its duty to the Gov- 
ernment in this instance, because I recall very distinctly, as I 
am a member of the committee, that about a month ago, before 
this publication appeared—lI think it was before the publication 
appeared in the New York paper—officers of the Government 
appeared before the subcommittee of the General Appropria- 
tion Committee on the sundry civil appropriation bill, and asked 
for an appropriation to buy the quarantine station at New York, 
stating as one of their reasons why this quarantine station 
should be bought that it was necessary for the Government to 
stretch a net across the mouth of New York Harbor; that one 
end of it would be at the quarantine station, and they wanted to 
control that end of the net. That was stated in an open hear- 
ing before the Commitiee on Appropriations by Gavernment of- 
ficials ; it was made public, and I take it for granted that under 
those circumstances the Government itself did not regard that 
statement of fact as a dangerous one to be made by a newspaper 
or anyone else, as the first statement came from the Govern- 
ment itself. That is true in reference to a great many other 
statements that are made. 

If we were across the English Channel from the German line, 
I would vote for very much greater restrictions along the line 
proposed in this bill than I am willing to vote for when 3,000 
miles of sea separate us from the enemy’s country, when we 
know with absolute positiveness that no troops can leave the 
Continent of Europe that beiong to the enemy, that no ship can 
sail the seas of the enemy except a submarine, for which there 
is no place to land in our harbors; when we know that the 
Government of the United States and the British Government 
combined control every cable and every wireless apparatus on 
this continent, and that no matter what is published in the news- 
papers of America to-day it can not get out of this country 
except by some spy returning on a ship, and it would take days 
for it to travel, unless it is allowed to go through the cables 
and the wireless-telegraph machines that are absolutely con- 
trolled by the United States Government, 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
if he was in the Chamber a couple of days ago when the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT], upon what seemed to be quite 
reliable information, made the statement that there are 16 wire- 
less stations in the adjacent Republic of Mexico and that com- 
munication is constant between that country and Germany? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We control the border. There is no 
immediate communication that can go to Mexico. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator whether Amer- 
ican papers do not cross the line as a matter of course? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They do, of course; but spies cross the 
line, as far as that is concerned. We have no doubt, we know 
that the Government of France and the Government of England 
have spies in Germany to-day, and I think in all human prob- 
ability, although I do not know the fact, the Government of the 
United States has spies in Germany. Is it to be presumed for 
one minute that the German Government has not spies in the 
United States? ‘These spies are not men who throw bombs and 
make a noise or publish their information in the papers. They 


are men who accumulate their information, hold it within them- 
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selves, and take an opportuni.y, the best opportuni 
affords itself to them, to carry it to their home governny\;; 

Whether a matter of this kind, the stretching of the , 
the movement of a regiment of troops was in a newspaj 
outside of a newspaper, if it was a matter of moment. [| j)..., 
no doubt that a German spy in this country would know j; 5),. 
if it were possible communicate it to his Government, ay.) 4). 
question of its publication in a newspaper would not be «¢ 
moment one way or the other. If I believed it was of ; 
and it was necessary to gag the newspapers of the | 
States in order to successfully carry on this war, without | 
tation I would vote for the gag. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro); 4 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Suppose the great commercial vessels ¢qj 
ing from the ports of the United States were to have the dates 
of their departure published in the newspapers, and then {}) 
news is sent by the papers down into Mexico, and Mexico 
livers it to Germany, does the Senator think it would be rig}; 
to have that information in the possession of Germany, to kkjjo\ 
that the ships sailed on certain dates so that the submarines 
would know when they were to arrive? Does the Senator { 
that would be proper? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not. But what are you oe 
fecting by this legislation? If the only means of a German gy 
or anybody else to secure this information that was needed was 
through the columns of the American press, I would say th 
Senator was right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. A lady said to me the other day a pretty 
wise thing. She was talking to me about German spies being 
here. She said they would need but one German spy. I asker 
why. She said, “ Because he could get all the knowledge }). 
wants from the newspapers by reading them.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That may be true or it may not 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not say it is true, but I say spies do 
not. get all the information. The newspapers are constantly 
publishing the dates of sailing of vessels. The Senator knows 
that when we tried to keep the date of the sailing of the Sf. Lo 
a secret it was published to the world. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We were not at war then, and T have 
a higher opinion of the character and the patriotism of the men 
who are in the newspaper profession of this country to-day, and 
their love of their country, than my colleague from North Caro 
lina seems to have. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator can not put me in that posi- 
tion, for he knows as well as I know that there are many pa 
triotic high-toned honorable men in the newspaper business 
But there are some who are not patriotic and who would scl! 
out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But they do not control the columns o! 
the papers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All sorts of papers are published in this 
country. The Senator knows as well as I know that there ar 





many papers that ought not even to be allowed to go through the 
mails. There are many irresponsible newspaper correspondents 


in this country, and the Senator can not put me in the position 
of charging that the newspaper men of this country are (is 
honorable; they are as honorable as any other class of oll 
citizens. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure I did not attempt to put Ure 
Senator in that position. 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI did not put myself in that position. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator can interpret his own po 
sition; I certainly can not. 

But the position I am taking is that this legisl:#tion is \! 
necessary, that information of any moment is going to be ob- 
tained anyhow, and if it can be gotten out it is going to be 
carried, and if it is not of moment, then it is immater' 
whether it is sent out or not. I say, if we were within @ tv 
miles where there was easy communication of the ene > 
border I might be willing to vote for as drastic legislation ©» | 
contained in this bill, but knowing that we control the c:al'r> 
and the wireless lines and that communication going to (vr 
many can not precede the sailing of our ships by any mel, 
I am not willing at this time to take a position that appears 
to me to be drastic, so far as the fundamental principles vt te 
Government are concerned. - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from Alabams 
permit me? : 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I yield. gt 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There have been a number of ver 
erences to the article which was quoted by the Senator from 








I do not be- 


I have read the article several times. 
lieve it would have been possible for that information to have 


Montana. 


ne from other than official sources. If it came from official 
eources and was printed in the paper, it must have been in- 
tonded to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the Senator not to interrupt my 
argument for, that statement, because if the Senator desires to 
know where it came from I have already made the statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama de- 
clines to be interrupted, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was published by the Government. 
It was given to the Committee on Appropriations in a hearing 
a month ago. 

Mr. SMITH 
course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Therefore certainly it could not have 
heen regarded as a matter of moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Evidently it was an official state- 
ment. It was not anything that could have been observed from 
the shore. It dealt with the intricacies of that harbor and it 
must have been official. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was in a statement made by officers 
of the Government before the Appropriations Committee. So 
there really could have been nothing in the instance. But the 
position I take with reference to this matter is that I may 
vote for the bill if it is properly amended. If it is not prop- 
erly amended, I intend when the final vote comes to vote against 
the entire bill; but I hope that it may be modified so that I 
may have an opportunity to vote for some of the features of the 
pill that I believe should be put on the statute book. However, 
I am not willing, so far as I am concerned, to violate what I 
consider to be fundamental rights of the American people to 
obtain as an incident thereto some legislation which may be 
necessary. ‘ 

We should sustain the hands of the President of the United 
States in every way that is required in conducting this war 
abroad. .Give him men and give him money, but it should be 
conducted for the American people. If the American people 
were not in favor of war, then we as their Representatives 
made a mistake in voting for it. I believe the verdict of Con- 
gress was sustained by the American people, but I also believe 
if the day should come when the American people desire to 
know the facts and on those facts have the Congress of the 
United States declare peace, no censor gag of the American 
press should keep the people of this country from having a 
clear understanding as to the conditions here and abroad. 

This paragraph has been greatly modified. It has been very 
much improved since it was reported to the Senate, but the 
paragraph as it stood in the bill reflected the sentiment of the 
proponents of the bill. When this paragraph is modified it will 
go to conference in a modified way and be subject to the action 
of that conference. I feel that this matter is of too much im- 
portance, too vital to the great interests of the American 
people, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, to allow this item to go to conference at all. 

In my judgment there is no necessity whatever for the enact- 
ment of this law to-day, and if it is not necessary, if existing 
conditions do not require its enactment into law to-day, then it 
should be stricken out of the bill; and if conditions arise in the 
future which require legislation of this kind, when the time 
comes there will be ample opportunity for Congress to act. 

We are giving more and more power to the administration in 
every bill that comes before this Congress. Where those powers 
are needed I am willing to give them; but there are only two 
checks on those powers. One is to write in the bills them- 
Selves that when a treaty of peace is signed these laws shall 
be wiped off the statute books. The other is, so far as it is 
possible to do so, to give the American people a full and free 
opportunity to know exactly what their Government is doing. 

I may be answered by saying that the paragraph as amended 
does not cut off that right. In many respects it does not; it is 
very much limited from its original conception; but yet, as 
it goes to conference, it carries an unnecessary power. 

It has been stated here that the press of this country has 
entered into an agreement with the administration that they will 
not violate any war secrets which the administration deems it 
hecessary to keep secret. I believe that the press can be trusted 
to live up to that agreement; they can be trusted to live up to 
that high Standard of patriotism that is expected of every 
loyal citizen of the United States. The time may come in this 
‘epublic before this war is over when it may be necessary 
that the limelight of publicity shall throw the real facts before 
the Nation in order that proper public sentiment may be formed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, what is there in this bill 
that would hinder the press doing that? Even when originally 


of Michigan. I understood the Senator, of 
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reported, it referred only to military and naval operations, air- 
craft operations, and fortifications. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the Senator himself referred 2 
moment ago, as a part of his argument, to the necessity of our 
concealing the fact of the movements of merchant ships. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That was as to the movements of war 
vessels, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not the movement of war vessels. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I merely gave that as an example; but the 
Senator reiterates that it is proposed to prevent all eriticisin, 
when, as a matter of fact, in this proviso it is expressly stated 
that one can indulge in as much criticism as he pleases about 
anything. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; you can criticize, but not publish: 
and how far does your criticism go when you can not publish it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Alabama will not construe the language in that way when he 
carefully reads it. It reads: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provided for limit or restrict 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Of what? Of comment or discussion or criticisin. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly you can publish the criticisin 
all you want to, but you are to gag the facts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Facts about what? Let us see what the 
facts are about. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator might 
facts 

Mr. OVERMAN. What facts? Facts as to the Army and Navy 
and fortifications? That is all it comprises, and the Senator 
is traveling far afield when he talks about after the war, and 
when peace comes, and criticism about that. What has that got 
to do with the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad that the Senator recognizes 
that there is some force in my argument. I wish he would 
recognize my reasoning to the full extent of voting with moe. 
I was a Member of the other branch of Coagress during a time 
of war. There was no such gag on the press proposed at that 
time; and I remember a great scandal arose in the country 
because rotten beef was sold to the soldiers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, IT ask the Senator would this 
bill prevent the publication of information regarding such a 
condition as that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


want to Suppress 





I do not know how far this bill would go. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this provision was submitted 
by the press. ‘They saw the point. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President,-what does this provision have 
reference to when it says “ operations of the Army ”? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The press can criticize the Government and 
its policies and conditions as much as they please. They them- 
selves submitted this provision. Now, the Senator talks about 
“ong.” Did he not vote for this very bill when it was pending 
here and passed in the last Congress on a yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We did not hear the Senator’s voice then. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not recall having voted for it. I 
do not think TI did. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator did not vote against it, and did 
not say anything against it. Something has come over the 
minds of some Senators since they voted for that bill, which 
was more drastic than the bill pending here now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may not have been ii the Senate when 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say to the Senator that twice a yea 
and-nay vote has been taken in the Senate on this very clause, 
only in a more drastic form than it is now, and there was no 
voice lifted against it. When the Senator from lowa [Mr. 
CumMINs] stood here and fought it for weeks and weeks, we 
did not hear the voice of the Senator then. When we had it 
up subsequently, we did not hear the voice of the Senator, but 
here lately sometlring has come over the spirit of his dreams. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say to the Senator that I 
do not think anything has come over the spirit of my dreams. 
I probably sat in my seat and voted, or probably the bill went 
through when I was absent from the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President——- 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
a moment before he goes further with his argument? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not long ago a contract for the furnishing 
of shoes to the French Army was let in the United States, 
There was a defect in the footgear furnished, and the French 
Government canceled the contract; but the publicity that vas 
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given by the press of the United States led directly to the im- 
provement of the character of merchandise of that kind deliv- 
ered on all future contracts and had a very beneficial effect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Illinois is correct. Under this bill information in refer- 
ence to contracts that are made for Army and Navy supplies 
might be gagged by the censor, and yet it might be greatly to 
the public interest that the newspapers of the country should 
give full publicity to the contracts that were being made in 
order to protect the Government itself against injury and possi- 
ble destruction. Now, this bill provides— 

And (c) whoever, in time of war, in violation of reasonable regula- 
ilons to be prescribed by the President, which he is hereby authorized 
to make and promuigate, shall —— any information with respect 
to the movement, numbers, description, condition, or disposition of any 
of the armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United 
States, or with respect to the plans or conduct of any naval or military 
operations, or with respect to any works or measures undertaken— 

Undoubtedly under this bill, as it originally stood, a news- 
paper which published any items in regard to the movement of 
troops or the condition of the troops might be severely pun- 
ished. There might be an epidemic in camp of some kind, the 
doctors might not be giving the necessary attention, and yet 
the people of the country might be deprived of that information, 
and possibly the Congress of the country might be deprived 


of it. But the position that I take is not one of captious criti- 
cism. I care not for the mere words of the statute. I say that 


2a law to suppress the press and free speech at this time is un- 
necessary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will yield to me, I wish to 
say that I thought I was right in my statement as to the Sena- 
tor’s former position, I have sent for the ConGressIoNAL REc- 
orp, and I find that the Senator voted for this bill. His name 
is recorded in the affirmative. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I have obtained information in 
reference to the bill since the Senator spoke to me. I wunder- 
stand the bill was driven through in the closing hours of the 
last Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then when was it passed? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was here for some time. It seems to me 
that we spent about three weeks on the bill then. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am sorry that the eloquence of 
my distinguished friend from North Carolina was not so pene- 
trating as to reach the impediments in my brain. I was not 
aware of his arguments on the subject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was wondering why the Senator should 
change his view. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I have 
many a time made a mistake. I have sometimes in the rush of 
business voted without an opportunity for full consideration of 
the purport of a bill; but certainly, if I voted for this bill. under 
the circumstances that the Senator relates, I made a mistake, 
and I am glad of the opportunity to correct that mistake, now 
that I have full information on the subject. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Great men change their minds sometimes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; and small ones do, too; and that is 
our class, 

Mr. President, I am not going to delay the Senate in further 
discussion of this particular question. When I rose I did not 
intend to extend my remarks to the extent that I_have. I 
merely desired to give the reasons why I intended to vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California, and, 
further, to say that I think in matters of this kind we should 
act slowly, deliberately, and with careful, matured judgment 
before we commit ourselves to drastic and unnecessary legisla- 
tion which sometimes others may attempt to drive us to by 
reason of the stress of circumstances that rest upon the country. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not intend to speak at 
any length. I rise more particularly to call attention to a clip- 
ping I have here in my hand. It seems to me that the opposi- 
tion to subdivision (ce) is of a kind that out-Herods Herod, 
judged from the statements in the clipping to which I call atten- 
tion, This is taken from a German newspaper. I received it 
in the mail this morning, and am not quite certain from what 
paper it is taken, but I think from the Staats-Zeitung, because a 
part of the last word of the name of that journal appears on 
the opposite side of the statement from which I read. The 
statement is entitled: 

Free speech—Petition to Congress—Opposing the espionage bill. 

It was evidently sent to me by German-American friends in 
South Dakota and is signed by three of them residing in one of 
the most populous counties in the State, settled almost wholly 
by citizens of German birth. I call attention to this first state- 
ment in the petition : 


No, Mr. President; the Senator is mistaken 
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To the Congress of the United States: 
Your petitioners earnestly and respectfully ask the Congroce » 

pass any censorship act that shall extend Seawind military and 

news of value tc the enemy. or 


And we are not proposing, Mr. President, to pass any 
ship act that extends beyond that. The right of full criti: 
the policies of the Government, of the acts of the Gover) 
or of the representatives of the Government is reseryed | 
division (c) itself. 

I call attention now to the very last paragraph in this ne 
as follows: 


Concealment of military plans and operations during their ex, 
is always necessary, but concealment of the result of those oper 
of failures or reverses or’ past mistakes, or of incompetence or dich, 
esty is inexcusable in a republic, where the people govern, ani ) 
know the truth in order to govern wisely and well. F 


There is in this bill no prohibition on criticism, or censy).. 
even ridicule of any of the acts or operations or polices of 1) 
Government, or any of its representatives. 

Mr. President, while I have the floor I desire to rea) ») 
extract or two from the Outlook of day before yesterday. jj), 
9th of May. I do not think there is in the United Staro< 
stronger champion of free institutions, the free press ayy) 
them, than that great periodical. I shall not attempt to ros, 
the whole of the article, but it is under the heading, * \War gy. 
a free press.” It says among other things: 


The liberty of the press in a free country differs in no essey 
spect from other forms of liberty. Democracy assumes the trut} ; 
aphorism attributed to Augustine, “ Please to do right, and then 
you please.” It assumes that most men please to do right, and j 
erally leaves them free to do as they please. But the country may « 
what is right and may punish the individual or prevent him fro: 
what is wrong. He has liberty to use his hands as he pleases, | 
he uses his fist to knock his neighbor down the law punishes him. 
has liberty to use his tongue as he pleases, but if he uses his { 
to slander his neighbor the law punishes him. Liberty and anarc) 
not synonyms. ‘The country retains the right to define the limits y 
which the individual may do as he pleases. 


Further, and a little more to the point: 


If a newspaper libels the President, the editor showld be liail + 
punishment. An American citizen does not lose his rights to tho ; 
tection accorded to other American citizens because the Nation | 
made him its President. 

If a newspaper incites a mob to violence, or if in time of war 


Note this— 


it publishes statements the obvious effect and probable purpose of ] 
are to give aid and. comfort to the enemy, its editor should be liathle 1 
punishment. There is no sacredness in type which makes immu: 
punishment the men who use it for a criminal purpose. 

Preventive law is legitimate in time of war as in time of } 
Whatever information is given by the newspapers to the country i 
given to the enemies of the country. The great majority of news; 
will voluntarily refrain from such publication: But one new-p. 
which does not refrain may inflict on the country irreparable i: 
The country has a right to protect itself against this peril by prob 
the publication of any information which will do injury to the « 
or give aid and comfort to its enemies. 


And that, Mr. President, is all that this bill proposes to do. 
It invites, we might say, criticism; and the President of t! 
United States has, in the letter read this morning by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoNn], generous!) 
invited criticism of any executive act of his. Whether the sub- 
ordinates of the President, the Secretary of State, or the Secre- 
tary of War or of the Navy, or any censorship bord invite 
criticism or not, they are, nevertheless, subject to criticism uncer 
the terms of this bill. 

Continuing the reading: 


And it may take such measures as it deems wise for giving | 
press and to the public the information which is consistent with (!) 
public interests, and may prohibit the publication of information which 
t regards as perilous to the Nation. Such prohibition is only 15 
application to the newspapers ‘n time of war of a principle lons s'! 
recognized and acted upon in time of peace. 

* * * * 


* & * 
It will sometimes be difficult to draw the line between legitimate an’ 

illegitimate criticism. But honestly patriotic editors will rare!) 

it difficult to draw that line for themselves, and others must be co! 

as their fellow citizens are content. to leave the line between the 

and unlawful in doubtful cases to be defined for them by the cour's. 


The coneluding paragraph: 


Congress ought to protect the right of the administration to prove!’ 
the publication of news which it deems injurious to the public inferes'. 
and it ought to protect the right of the public throug the press to 
criticize freely the public acts and public policies of the administrat'o 


And that, Mr. President, from the Outlook, is in line with the 
petition itself put out for signing by one of the greatest c ie! man 
newspapers in the United States, the Staats-Zeitung. So 1h"! 
these two quite opposite sources you have the recognition 0! the 
right of Congress to pass a censorship act that shall exten’ © 
military and naval operations, and prevent the disclosure 0! ' 
formation that will interfere with or impede in any way ‘how’ 
operations, or furnish information that will be useful to th 


enemy. 


to 








1917. 


—— 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think I have heard it 
stated on the floor of the Senate in argument against this bill 
that the exposure of what some people regard as the failure of 
the Dardanelles expedition would not have been possible under 
such a law as this, and that the great campaign which Lord 
Northcliffe made in Great Britain for the overthrow of the 
ministry that at that time had control of the conduct of the war 
could not have been carried on, resulting in the improvement 
of conditions and the elevation of Lloyd-George to the premier- 
ship. 

i huve here an article written by Lord Northcliffe; and surely 
he ought to know the interest of newspapers in such a matter 
as this. I understand that he is probably the largest news- 
paper proprietor in Great Britain, and he always has been, of 
course, the champion of the liberty of the press, and zealous in 
defense of all of the privileges which are essential to the suc- 
cessful conduct of newspapers. Now, he says in this article 
over his own signature—I am quoting now— 

That strict naval and military censorship is essential is obvious to 
any person who has ever been in a submarine or on a battleship or 
close to the firing line; but censorship is a dangerous weapon when it 
is used to conceal scandals of supply or of military direction. 

That is his view in regard to it. Now, I fail to see how it 
would be possible for any board of censors, under the authority 
which is given by this act, to exclude from publication in news- 
papers or circulation through the mails the exposure of ineffi- 
ciency in the Government or of the failure of campaigns or of 
scandals in regard to Army or naval supplies. No informa- 
tion in regard to those things which have already taken place 
can be of any aid or benefit to the enemy. They may be of 
tremendous benefit to the country in remedying those conditions 
and in preventing a repetition of those failures. There is not 
a word or a syllable in this bill that could by any proper con- 
struction be used to prohibit the exposure to the country of 
all of those matters, and the framers of the bill have taken the 
precaution to go to the extent of putting in an express proviso 
in order to save those things. 

I only want to say a word, as this may be the only opportunity 
before voting upon this matter, in view of the public interest 
in it and the extent of the discussion which has taken place in 
regard to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
tion? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have become somewhat interested in the 
proviso, and for information I should like to get the Senator’s 
idea as to the kind of publication or publicity or discussion to 
which the proviso applies. Is the proviso confined entirely to 
editorial comment or comment of individuals on facts, if they 
be facts, relating to the movements of the Army, or any order 
made by any of its officials? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, No; not in my judgment. I do not 
think it could be seriously contended by anybody that the dis- 
tinction between an editorial and a news article was the proper 
basis of distinction between what is authorized and what is not 
authorized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well; to make a concrete case of it—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield again if the Senator will 
just let me finish this part of my answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would say, if I were called on to ad- 
vise what this permitted and what it did not permit, that this 
proviso permitted the publication of everything in regard to 
inilitary or political affairs that was not expressly prohibited in 
the preceding part of the paragraph. Now, it may be said in 
regard to such a construction that it would be the case, anyhow, 
and of course it would be; so I presume that the proviso is put 
in out of extra precaution as a definition, and to make it clear 
to everyone who reads the bill that it was not intended to pro- 
hibit matters of that kind, and that the language of the section 
: = intended to go any further than the words necessarily 
Inely, 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it not follow, then, if the Senator’s 
ee is right, that the proviso, as a matter of fact, is 
Iseless? 

_ Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think it is useless. 
\t is very well to make the declaration. 
hecessary, 

Mr, NORRIS. Weil, i can see how it might be advisable to 
put in an explanatory <lwuse, as I judge the Senator considers 
this proviso—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. { think very largely so. 

Mr. NORRIS. But if we were going to be real technical it 
would not be necessary, and the effect of the law would be just 
the same if the proviso were left out. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


I think 
I do not think it is 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. The effect of it, in my judgment, would 
be the same, because in the absence of any other limitation on 
the press they would have a right to publish anything except 
that which is prohibited. 

Mr. NORRIS. All the claim that is made, then, by those who 
are making it, that the proviso is a relief and gives substantial 
rights, is, in the judgment of the Senator, unfounded? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If they mean by that that it limits the 
prohibited matters in the preceding part of the article, I think 
it is unfounded. I do not think it qualifies, or is intended to 
qualify, what precedes it. It tends to define, however, the pre- 
ceding words. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the construction put upon it 
by those who are advocating the bill—and I am not criticizing 
that construction, for the purpose of the question; I am assum- 
ing it to be correct—it applies only to discussion, comment, or 
criticism, and the publication of such discussion, comment, or 
criticism of the acts of the Government or its representatives, 
and has no application to the publication of an item of news. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not construe it in that way at 
all. I think there are many items of news that could be pub- 
lished so long as they do not come within the express terms of 
this section which precedes the proviso. 

Mr. NORRIS. So long as they are not prohibited by the pre- 
ceding language? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. My understanding of the pur- 
pose and reason of putting in that proviso is that there was a 
tendency to misconstrue that language. It is somewhat in the 
nature of a congressional construction of the statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. The preceding language gives the President 
the authority to make certain regulations, and prohibits the 
publication of news in regard to the movements of troops and 
the actions of the Army or of the Navy. Now, if the proviso 
only permits comments on such movements, and the preceding 
language prohibits the publication of the fact of there being 
such movements or actions, then would it ever be possible to 
publish, under the proviso, any comment, editorial or other- 
wise, if as a matter of fact the preceding language prohibited 
the publication of the news on which it was based? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The preceding language does not pro- 
hibit the publication of the news upon which it is based unless 
it is news as to the movements of troops. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam referring to something that is prohibited. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The number, description, or disposi- 
tion, and, of course, as to those matters the publication is pro- 
hibited. 

To say that because we are a free people and have in our 
Constitution a guaranty of the liberty of the press we must 
have going along with our headquarters newspaper reporters, 
news gatherers, who, under this constitutional guaranty claim 
the constitutional right to spread that information abroad to 
the world, is to say that democracy is inefficient and incapable 
of preserving itself, because that would be the inevitable result. 
If we do not, by some such law as this, provide the machinery 
by which the spreading of that information may be prohibited, 
what is the alternative going to be? The alternative would be 
an effort on the part of those who were directing the military 
affairs of the Government to exclude newspaper men from 
participation in all information in regard to the conduct of 
the Government which might even indirectly bear upon military 
movements. The alternative would be that newspapers would 
be deprived of information which otherwise, under reasonable 
censorship, they would have and might use, to the improvement 
of the service, without any objection. 

It seems to me that to say that there can be no reasonable 
censorship, in the name of freedom of discussion and the ex- 
posure of inefficiency and of scandals and of seandalous condi- 
tions, is to defeat the very purpose of the argument. It would 
be utterly futile and impossible to undertake to conduct a war 
unless there is some means somewhere vested in the Govern- 
ment which is carrying it on of imposing secrecy in regard to 
those things which are of vital importance to the success of a 
military movement, and if this secrecy can not be preserved by a 
veasonable censorship self-preservation will require that all war 
information be withheld. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop] said a moment 
ago that there was no occasion to invoke this censorship at this 
time. Well, why not at this time? He seems to admit that at 
some time in the conduct of the war these principles which I 
have just undertaken to express would be applicable, and that a 
censorship ought to be imposed. I judge from the statement 
of the Senator from Alabama that he is of the opinion that this 
is not the time to begin to carry on the war. Well, how long is 


the Senator from Alabama going to wait before we begin to 
‘ carry it on? 
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I hear a good deal of criticism here and there, in Congress | duct of the war not to publish it. If they believed that jj 
and out of Congress, because we have waited as long as we have | do no harm to our naval and military movements they wow), <,. 
since we have declared war against Germany. There are a great | so and insist upon that view, but the judgment of the ».... 
many policies that have been undertaken by the Government | papers themselves contradicts the argument of the Senatvy /,,, 
which no steps have been taken to carry out, and yet the Sena- | Alabama that the publication of information as to the ),,.... 
tor from Alabama seems to be of the opinion that there is no | ments of our Navy and our Army is of no detriment to tho ),;); 
hurry at all about it, and that next month or six months from | tary success of the war. ' 
now or in perhaps a year we should begin to do these things, Now, I wish to add one word more, and that is this: 4 » 
and then we could adopt a censorship. He also says there is | deal has been said about the invasion of the principles , 
no occasion for a censorship, because there is not any danger | government and the fundamental principles of liberty—] 
of German troops coming to the shores of the United States. | that was the phrase which was used in the debate this . 
Now, that is not the only thing in the nature of a military | noon—because it is proposed to provide here some govern), 
movement the publication of which it might be advisable to | machinery for the purpose of excluding vital military 
prevent. My opinion about this war is that, as is very often | from publication. That argument seems to be based upon the 
the case, the best defensive is an offensive. At any rate that | assumption that newspapers must be allowed under {le »> 
might possibly be determined upon, and it would be desirable | ciple of the liberty of the press to publish anything thy 
to prevent the publication of news not of German troops landing | choose to publish, whether it is detrimental to the vital intepoc. 
in America but of American troops landing in Europe, or news | of the country or not. That is what that argument amour. ; 
of an expedition to that effect. I only mention that by way of | But that is not what freedom of the press means. That | 
illustration. what the Constitution of the United States provides, as is 

He seemed to regard with some horror that it was proposed | by the constant practice of the Government in a great 
to limit the publication of news of the sailing of merchant | other respects. 
ships. In other words, he advocates that in the face of a sub- I in times past as an officer of the law have assisted iy < 
marine war which has developed inte the central feature of | pressing certain publications. ‘They did not have liberty o 
this struggle, which has for its purpose the destruction of every { press. I undertook to stop their publication, and [ did sto) 
merchant ship which sails to Europe from our ports, newspapers | their publication, because they were obscene and indecent yy), 
should be allowed to publish the date of their sailing, the route | lications, and the law of the State prohibited publications 0 
which they take, and the date on which they are to arrive in| that kind. It was not in violation of the Constitution of +), 
Europe, and thereby furnish a ready-made program and detail | United States to suppress them. No more is it a violation of : 
of the places and the times when the submarines could find their | Constitution of the United States to suppress a_ publicati 
prey. which may be a veiled friend of the enemies of this country, 

But it is said that if the newspapers do not publish it, spies | publishing facts to be used by the enemy, using the force o! 
will furnish the information. According to that argument there | their reporters and news gatherers to get news and publish it in 
would never be occasion to have censorship anywhere, because | a form in which it can be disseminated for the purpose o 
there are always spies in war maintained by all countries. injuring the United States and helping its enemies. 

So it seems to me that it amounts to saying that all the cen- Mr. President, we have given the Postmaster General power 
sorships that have ever been imposed and that which the Sen- | to exclude publications from the mails if they are fraudulent. 
ater from Alabama himself suggests might well be imposed | ‘That is not a violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
when we get ready to begin to make war, would be wholly | We passed here not very long ago a law which infringed not 
unnecessary, because there will be spies then, probably more of | wpon the liberty of the press but protected the country against 
them than there are now, who could furnish this information. the license of the press. There is liberty and there is an abusi 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as the Senator referred | of liberty. It is not very long since the Senate voted to censor 
to me the newspapers. I think the Senator from Alabama did object 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment, to complete the sen- | to it, but there was no objection on the part of many of those 
tence and conclude the point which I was making. If we by | who are now objecting to this censorship to the provision when 
the refusal to pass this act tacitly give legislative consent to the | we proposed that any newspaper carrying liquor advertisements 
publication by industrious news gatherers of vitally military and | should not be allowed to circulate in the post office. hat was 
naval secrets, you constitute every enterprising reporter of aja limitfition upon what some people call the liberty of tl 
newspaper, to all intent and purposes, a spy for the enemy, and | press, but in effect it was but a restraint of the abuse of the 
you could relieve them of the expense of maintaining a spy | liberty, of license that is not liberty. 
system of their own. I want before sitting down just to add this word upon that 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will yield, surely he | subject. In my opinion, whether consciously or unconscious 
would be correct if his supposition was correct, but it is not. | the worst enemy of liberty and of the freedom of the press is he 
The only military information of any great value which can 
be given out at the great distance we are away from the 
enemy’s country is the movement of ships, and a dozen men in 
n dozen ports, if they are able to establish communication with 
the German Government, can give this information, whether it 
is published in the newspapers or not. I stated in my argument, 
if the Senator heard it, that *f it was necessary to protect mili- 
tary secrets I would go as far as any man in protecting those 
military secrets; but what military secrets we will have on the 
battle fields of France will not be affected by this legislation. 
The question of our raising a great army and building a great 
navy and making great preparations for war I do not think is 
a military secret that we want to conceal. I think it would be 
advisable for the German Government to know it and to know 
the effect of it; and I wish that the German people realized 
fully that this country is going to use every exertion within its It is conceded now, however, both in the public discuss: 
power to bring the war to a successful conclusion. and here upon the floor of the Senate, conceded by the Pres 0'' 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Alabama seems to overlook | fn his letter to Mr. Brisbane, and conceded upon all hands ( 
the Navy entirely, the movements of which it is most desirable | this 'aw is to serve as the basis upon which to erect 2 consol 





whe advocates unrestricted and unrestrained license, evel 
though it should go to the extent of treason against the Unite! 
States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I discussed this bill in the be- 
ginning of the debate, and I am not going to enter agail up 
a discussion of those features of the matter which I then 
covered. I have this to say, however, that when the debt 
opened there seemed to be much doubt as to whether we rv 
were undertaking to lay the basis for a true censorship of the 
press. It seemed to be conceded at that time that there wos 
no authority under the Constitution to establish a law U)° 
whieh censorship could rest and that this bill was not wiier 
taking to do anything of that kind; that it was simply oc! 
ing certain crimes and not undertaking in any sense to conu 
the press prior to the publication. 


to conceal. ship, and I presume we should proceed from this time on \)"' 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I should think so. It seems to be gen- | that theory, because it is no longer a controverted propos!” 
erally regarded so even by the newspapers of the country. in this debate. 


It has been stated here time and time again that the news-{| As to our power under the Constitution to do that, T discu"" 
papers have voluntarily refrained from publishing these mili- | it before, and I am not, as I said, going to discuss It ase)" ) = 
tary and naval matters. If the newspapers have voluntarily | the issue is now made clear that we are going against aa 
refrained from publishing them, undoubtedly it is not a matter | press terms of the Constitution that Congress shall p:s~ ete ee 
which is very damaging to the newspapers, at least it is not | abridging the freedom of the press in undertaking to eee 
damaging to such an extent that they do not put their patriotism | a censorship, which has always been held from time —_ 
above the mere matter of news advantage. And, furthermore, | morial and by our own Supreme Court to be an invasion ¢ : 7 
the fact that they have voluntarily refrained from publishing | provision of the Constitution. There is not a single de ae 
these facts is an indication that, in the judgment of the news- | be cited anywhere but holds that any law which undertake 
paper managers of the country, it is advantageous te the con-! control the publication previeus to its publication 1+ '" 
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lation of that provision of the Constitution, and that is precisely 
what we are proceeding to do by this proposed law. We are 
holdiy, brazenly, indifferently disregarding a plain, vital provi- 
sion of our fundamental law and a provision in which the people 
are deeply interested. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] has just 
referred to the fact that we authorized the Postmaster General 
to exclude certain material from the mails for the reason that 
it was obscene, and so forth. But the Supreme Court held in 
that particular case in construing that law that if Congress 
should proceed so far that the circulation could not take place 
outside of the mails it would be a limitation upon the freedom 
‘the press; that while you could exclude it from the mails, 
ause that was a Government agency and it was only a par- 
tial control of it, you could not proceed to the point where you 
would prevent distribution entirely. 

However, I am not going to discuss that. I want to come to 
the policy of this matter. Once before in the history of the 
Government we undertook to establish something in the nature 
of an abridgment of speech and of the press. It was a complete 
and ignuominious failure. It did not serve the objects and pur- 
poses of those who fathered it It accomplished nothing in the 
way of that which they desired to accomplish. That was in 
1798. Then during the Civil War we undertook again, in an in- 
direct way, to establish a censorship by suppressing certain pub- 
lications and to prevent the distribution of certain printed mate- 
rial coming supposedly, and in fact at that time conceded to be, 
from those who were in sympathy with the southern side of tie 
contention. That was an ignominious failure, conceded to be 
such. It served no purpose whatever and accomplished no good 
whatever. The historians writing upon the subject and some of 
the men who enforced it, even, before they died conceded and 
acknowledged that their attempt to suppress these publications 
served no benefit and in no way aided the Government in its 
work. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BORAH, Yes, sir. 

Mr. STERLING. Is the Senator able to state to what the 
censorship extended during 1798 or the Civil War? To what 
matter did it extend? Did it extend to the publication of mat- 
ters of fact or did it go beyond that and extend to criticism 
and comment upon the action of the Government? 

Mr. BORAH. In 1798, as the Senator knows without my tak- 
ing time to repeat it, it was incorporated in what was known as 
the sedition law. It did not go nearly so far as this act goes, 
because it only condemned that which was false and malicious 
and in criticism of public officers, and so forth. 

Mr. STERLING. The sedition law expressly prohibited the 
criticism of acts of government. That law was not aimed at 
the publication of facts concerning the movement of troops or 
the disposition of the armed forces of the United States. It 
was a sedition law and prevented criticism of the Government. 
It was aimed at that. 

Mr. BORAH. I was speaking of that which they desired to 
accomplish. That which they desired to bring about by reason 
of the enactment of that law they never did accomplish, even 
along the line in which they were attempting to accomplish it; 
that it did not have the effect which they supposed it would 
have; and no law which has ever been passed in this country 
attempting to interfere with the freedom of the press or free 
speech has ever been successful along the line which those who 
established it supposed would be successful. 

Let me.call your attention to a later period. When the war 
came in Europe they established a censorship—an almost uni- 
versal censorship in England—for the purpose of protecting 
and concealing thé movements of their troops and the action of 
the Government with reference to military affairs. They have 
had it there ever since. I challenge any Senator upon this floor 
to find a single expression from any disinterested party in com- 
mendation of that censorship or of the advantage which it has 
been to the Governmenf. It is almost universally condemned 
as a failure; and not only that, but as concealing facts and pre- 
venting the publie from getting hold of facts which it was essen- 
tial for the public to have. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President——- 

lhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Oregon ? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why do the Government of Great Brit- 
ain and the Government of France continue censorship if it is 
such 2 failure? They have been at war now for nearly three 
years; they have had the benefit of all its experience, and they 


rae perfectly free to abandon it at any time they see fit; yet they 
“Ontinue it, 
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They do not abandon it for the same reason 


Mr. BORAH. 


that those who are so anxious to have it here are urging it. It 
is a protection in certain quarters. It is a certain shield or 
cover for mistakes for a time at least. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 


allow me at this point to tender him a suggestion in response 
to the inquiry of the eminent Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I will very gladly yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. The censor laws of England were modified 
four times. Finally they were altogether abandoned and a 
single phraseology left in of preventing the circulation or the 
expression of any news or information without the consent of 
a department, and then they put in whatever department had 
to be consulted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the able Senator from Washington 
that, as it now stands, the regulation governing publication per- 
mits the publisher of the paper to make publication upon obtain- 
ing the consent of the particular department having the subject 
matter in charge. The law to which the eminent Senator refers 
has practically been repealed by the new form of regulation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has been repealed and a far more 
drastic one substituted in its place evidently. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, whose reputation as a brilliant lawyer ] 
knew when he resided in the State which I in part represent, 
can see, from the reading of the paragraph which he has just 
read, that it is an absolute unconditional authority to censor 
newspapers, regardless of whether not what they publish 
is of benefit to the enemy or is a disclosure of vital military 
secrets, as our bill is limited. As the Senator has just read it, 
it authorizes the department of the Government— 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to yield for a discussion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will merely add this: It authorizes 
the department of the Government to whom it applies to prevent 
the publication of any news or information. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator for yielding. I only wanted 
to call attention to the fact that there is now prevailing in 
England something which they adopted a very short time ago, 
vesting in the different department heads the power to regulate 
the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have gathered during the last 
month or so a great many comments upon the censorship in 
Europe. I have not time, and I do not propose to take the time 
of the Senate now, to read them, but I do want to call attention 
to a statement by Mr. Bullard, who is an author of note and 
distinction, and who is now, as I understand, in the employ of 
the Government. He has spent the last two years in Europe 
observing conditions and studying the situation. He has written 
a book, in which he has given his views upon some of these 
matters. He is a very earnest advocate of this war and a very 
pronounced sympathizer with the administration. I take it that 
he has not written in mere prejudice to this bill or to the general 
principles upon which it is founded. He says: 

Doubtiess the devil could contrive some worse impediment 
mobilization of public opinion than a censorship of the 
doubt if he ever did. The blunders of the French and 
have been so stupid that it is hard to escape the conviction that 
idea itself is inherently stupid. 


or 
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British censors 
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press, 


There is the fundamental principle upon which we base this 
idea of censorship; that the censors will be clothed with im- 
maculate knowledge; that they will never make any mistakes ; 
that they will only conceal that which should be concealed, and 
will always permit that to be published which should be pub- 
lished. ‘Take an illustration. Suppose we should have a cen- 
sorship and a censorship board, of whom would it likely be 
composed? It would be composed undoubtedly of those whose 
acts ought to be eriticized, if any criticism is due; and is there 
any human being who would not feel that it was unfair and un- 
just and of benefit to the enemy or seditious to criticize the 
heads of the departments in their efforts to carry on the war? 
They would naturally believe that a criticism of their depart- 
ment and of the manner of carrying on the war would be of 
benefit to the opposing forces. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. Mr. Bullard continues: 


Free discussion is the lifeblood of democracy. Stop one and you stop 
the other. The people of France and Britain wanted a more efficient 





war than they were getting, but the censors forbade criticism. If 
British newspaper men had not at last dared to risk imprisonment 
their army world still be short of shelis. The censorship in Russia 


made it impossible tu drive traitors out of office except by bloodshed. 
Now, I yield to the Senator from Montana. 
Mr. WALSH. I should like to follow the Senator from 
Idaho. This bill reposes in the President—and we will assume 
that he going to constitute a board—the power, and the 
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power only, to make rules and regulations concerning what 
shall be published. 

Mr. BOORAH. The 
crime. 

Mr. WALSH. 
of Justice. 

Mr. BORAH. A man will not know for the coming morning 
what the law is, even 1f he knew what it was the day before. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I want to ascertain from the 
Senator. After these rules and regulations Lave been promul- 
gated, what else is there to be done? 

Mr. BORAH. The “else” is that another set may come next 
morning. 

Mr. WALSH. 
just the same. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; they are rules and regulations; but 
no newspaper man, no private individual, and no one else can 
know what they will be 24 hours after the promulgation is made. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what the Senator is afraid of? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; that is not all. I am afraid of the 
whole unconstitutional, un-American, unwise, and unnecessary 
scheme, It is fundamentally and essentially wrong, and, being 
wrong in principle, no oue can foresee all the evils to flow 
from it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Let me suggest to the Senator from Idaho 
that, under these rules and regulations, anyone who desires to 
publish a matter may be required by those rules and regulations 
to first present it to some officer and get his permission to 
publish it. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. Every newspaper in the land would 
have to trek its way to the heads of the departments or to 
the head of one department before it could publish at all. That 
would likely be the best regulation ; that is, that they should not 
publish anything concerning the wide range of subjects until 
after they had consulted a certain individual, I presume that 
would be the first regulation which would be made. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly; the wide range of subjects ex- 
pressed in the bill and nothing else, because the regulations 
must be confined to those particular things. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I can take this bill and, with 
far less ingenuity than the Senator from Montana has iu 
drawing such things, draw a set of regulations which will 
stop all publication concerning the vital questions in which 
the people of the United States will be interested in this war. 
When you take the entire subject matter covered by the bill and 
then base upon that the regulations, they might be so drawn as 
to control absolutely the publication in this country of any 
information upon the most vital questions with which the 
people would be concerned in this war. 

Mr. Bullard continues: 

Military ‘experts ’’ do not like civilian criticism. Generals are not 
used to reasoning with their subordinates, they do not argue about 
their orders, and so they do not like to explain to the Nation. They 
bitterly resent criticism. But it does them good. They need not only 
our criticism but our help. Our General Staff is asking for authority 
to install an exceedingly drastic censorship. But even if they forget 
it, let us at least keep this lesson of the European war in mind: In 
France and Britain the oe system devised by the military au- 
thorities did not work. Nominally intended to keep information from 
the enemy, they succeeded mainly in keeping news from the people 
at home. ‘They proved themselves most efficacious in sheltering dis- 
honest army furnishers and in hiding from the public the ineptitude 
of some in high command. 

If the British military censor had had his way, the failure of the 
ordnance officers to reorganize the munition industry would not have 
been discovered in time. 

~ » 7 * a 2 + 


At best the censorship in its effect at home is purely negative—an 
effort to keep dangerous and misleading ideas from the public. But 
even those who are strongest in their advocacy of protecting the 
sheep from pernicious or seditious ideas admit to-day that the cen- 
sor has had only negative—and meager—success. Bolder spirits 
have trusted democratic common sense even in the heat of war, and 
have tried the positive method of combating dangerous movements of 
opinion by publicity, by constantly giving the man in the street some- 
thing wholesome to think about. 

+ wy * + . . ” 

While there are still old fogies in uniform who cling to “ the-public- 
lbe-damned ” theory and would rather lose a battle than accept help 
from a mere civilian, 'a type of officer who is being produced by this 
war, educated not in a school of theory but on the field, realizes that 
victory nowadays depends not only on armies but on civilians as well. 


Nothing, Mr. President, could be truer than that in this Gov- 
ernment of ours. You must carry along with you in this war 
from day to day, from month to month, and, if it continues, 
from year to year, public opinion. You must take the people 
into your confidence; and you must secure, if possible, their 
confidence in return. I do not believe that there is any pos- 
sible way to do it other than to permit the free interchange of 
opinion upon all questions that concern the interests of the 
people and of the Government, 


violation of which shall constitute a 


Exactly; to be prosecuted by the Department 


Oh, well, there are the rules and regulations 
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I admit that there may be a publication such as that to 
the Senator from Montana has called attention, which 
not to be made, but I think, as the Senator from Califoy),;. 
said, that is a weighing of benefits and disadvantages - 
while the enactment of such a law as is proposed might , 
in the preventing of the publication of that particular ar: 
some article like it, yet, on the other hand, we must tal: 
consideration that there are items of information which j)) ),. 
suppressed which the people ought to know and whic), 
will be concerned to know, and which they must know i; 
are going to support the Government in this war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senatoy 1d 
for a question? ; 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think that the ; 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado, which I belie, 
been accepted and adopted, would operate to prevent ti), 
interchange of opinion? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I must say that, with «| 
respect to those who drew that amendment, I have noi 
any two Senators who agree upon what it means. Th:t 
not militate against the capacity of the Senator who di 
but it simply shows that it is not within the ingenuity of ¢)y 
human mind to formulate a rule of censorship which is 
able. Now, to my mind no one can tell precisely what d 
come under this bill; but, taking into consideration the tse 
that it is to be construed by the heads of bureaus, I ai \ 
much of the opinion that, if this bill passes, the Senator 
New York will agree with me in a year from now that we ))i- 
just as well have passed the bill as it was originally writ: 
for the power which is not given by the bill they wil! 
reached out and taken possession of by construction. 

However, I want to say to the Senator further than {| 
that this proposition is fundamental with me. I am opposed 
to any form of censorship. I think the evils which flow from 
publication are infinitely less than the evils which flow fron 
censorship. Besides, we have no constitutional right to es 
lish a censorship. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the Senator’s conviction: sn 
I do not intend for a moment to question the sincerity of his 
conviction; but does the Senator believe that it would he | 
the advantage of the people of the United States if the 
papers, or if one newspaper, announced that on yesterday a 
brigade of American troops left the port of Baltimore bound 
for France? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think if that factor sto! 
alone, and you would ask me whether or not if I knew tho: 
troops were going to leave, I would publish the information | 
would say no; but if you intermingle that with all the other 
conditions and circumstances which relate to the carrying | 
of the war and the necessity of information going to the po 
ple which they would not get, I shouid say it was infinitely 
more important that they should have the information which 
they would not get than that this particular information should 
not be published. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My reading of the language cf this 
amendment convinces me that it would apply to information of 
that character—the movement and disposition of troops and 
military plans of campaign. 

Mr. BORAH. “ Disposition of troops,” Mr. President, covers 
almost every conceivable thing which could relate to troo)s 11 
war. What does “ the disposition of troops’ mean? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Where they are placed. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; where they are placed; in ctler 
words, whether they have in a sense been used properly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what the Senator thinks; and i)! 
Senator from New York were writing the regulations, ()i0' 's 
perhaps what he would say; but when you include the (isjosh 
tion of troops, the movement of troops, the condition of Wool" 
and so forth, you have_all that relates to troops. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. REED. I should like to make this suggestion: Suppo-® 
that a general had lost a battle, and he had lost it by " — 
of having placed his troops in the wrong position, and i! \vis 
forbidden to say anything about the disposition of troops, \\'" 
could a speaker or a writer tell how the general lost the battle 
without telling how he had placed his troops, and if the writ! 
told how he had placed his troops why might he not come wit! 
the inhibitions of this bill? 


how 
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Mr. BORAH. I presume that the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. STERLING] would write an editorial in the nature of 
q criticism, without giving any facts particularly about it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the remark made by the 
senator from Idaho is wholly unwarranted. If he will permit 
me, I will venture a word in answer to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not mean any disrespect to the Senator ; 
hut the Senator, as I understood him, thought when he was 
discussing the bill that he could do that thing. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, the publi- 
eation referred to by the Senator from Missouri would be after 
the fact. It could not be calculated to benefit the enemy par- 
ticularly, and there would be no objection under this bill to any 
criticism of that kind. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a most strained construction. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it is. 

Mr. BORAH. If the publication were designed to expose 
the incompetency of the general or the incompetency of those 
who had in charge the situation, does the Senator from South 
Dakota think for a moment that they would not construe it as 
coming under this clause? 

Mr. STERLING. Indeed they could not under the language 
of this bill or under any fair construction that would be put 
upon it by any lawyer. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, that is the Senator’s judgment of 
it. I think, however, he will find when the bill goes into effect 
that he will be mistaken. I read one more paragraph from Mr. 
Bullard: 

Public opinion can not be sane and wholesome without freedom to 
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discuss and argue, to criticize and oppose. The creation of a censor- 
ship over political debate,-+in speech or printed word, is like putting 
a “nigger on the safety valve.” It means a vast and appalling ulti- 
mate risk for a small immediate gain. The appearance of unanimity 
which the Czar won by imprisoning the opposition, the semblance of 
content which Is gained by silencing discontent, the order which comes 
from tyranny, is fraudulent, unstable, and dangerous. It is utterly 
undemocratic. And if this is not to be a demorratic war in the widest 
and noblest sense it is not worth waging. 

As I said a moment ago, there are other comments upon the 
censorship in the European countries, which I have, and which 
I may ask to insert in the Recorp. I eall attention to them 
only briefly, however, to show that such a system does not work; 
it does not effectuate results; it is not satisfactory; and the 
only way in which the press have served the cause in England 
has been by breaking over or by refusing to abide by tlfe regula- 
tions established under the censorship. Those who have found 
conditions they thought ought to be criticized have, regardless 
of censorship and regardless of the law, gone forward and per- 
formed their duty to the Government and the country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator think that the author 
of the book from which he has just quoted has had better oppor- 
tunities for observation or any more reason for giving attention 
to the matter than Lord Northcliffe, who publishes a number 
of papers, and who has been vigorous in his attacks on the ad- 
ministration ? 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely ; and Lord Northcliffe simply ignored 
the regulations of the censorship when he performed that 
service, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And yet Lord Northcliffe says: 

That strict naval and military censorship is essential is obvious to 
any person who has ever been in a submarine or on a battleship or 
close to the firing line. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator read what follows? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly: 

But censorship is a dangerous weapon when it is used to conceal 
scandals of supply or of military direction. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think everyone will agree to that; at 
least I do. 

Mr. BORAH. But you are establishing here a power which I 
maintain could be used for that very purpose; and that, of 
course, is the evil and that is the danger of censorship. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, does the Senator know 
whether or not Lord Northcliffe was prosecuted under the 
censorship law? 

Mr. BORAH. T do not know whether he was prosecuted or 
hot; but I know that when he began his work of exposing the 
Situation in the army of England he was understood to be act- 
ing in violation of the censorship, and that his own papers ear- 
ried the fact that it was in violation of the censorship, and that 
he was taking his chances of being imprisoned for performing 
his duty to his country. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that was a much wider 
and more drastic censorship than this provision carries, was it 
not? In other words, if I may put the question in another way, 
in the judgment of the Senator from Idaho, would the action of 
Lord Northcliffe have been in violation of this act? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt that it would—not a particle 
of doubt. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, of course, there is the diffieulty of the 
situation. You have here terms which men may sincerely and 
conscientiously construe either narrovy or broadly. But when 
you take into consideration the exposé which Lord Northcliffe 
made of the ineptitude of the men in charge of the army, and 
the ineptitude of those who had to do with the military situa- 
tion, I can not see why he would not come clearly within the 
provisions of this act, as it would be construed by those who 
would draw these regulations. 

Now, Mr. President. I have detained the Senate too long. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho vield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I agree with the Senator from 
Idaho that if it became a question between no restriction at all 
and too much restriction I would prefer no restriction; but I 
have in mind now a publication which is owned one half by a 
man living in Germany and who is himself a German subject; 
the other half of the paper—that is, the stock in the publica- 
tioun—is owned, as I understand, in this country. The paper is 
edited by an unnaturalized German, and at times he has been 
positively villainous in his criticism of all things American. 
Now, does not the Senator think that some one ought to be 
clothed with some power to make rules and regulations with 
respect to such a publication as that, rather than to leave that 
publication without any restriction whatsoever when it comes 
to printing matter with respect to the movements of our troops 
and other similar matters? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator puts a concrete 
proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, as I said a moment ago, if that 
particular matter were standing alone, and in no wise associated 
with what I conceive to be the general evil of censorship of the 
press, I would likely agree with the Senator, waiving for the 
present the legal questions; but let me say to the Senator that 
one of the wise things that the President has said, among many 
other wise things, was that when you were dealing with a fool 
or a demagogue, or a man with a dangerous idea, the best thing 
to do was to rent him a hall and let him expose his ideas; that 
the people would take care of him. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the 
Senator and with the President on that specific matter, but 
when it comes to the dangers to which we may be subjected by 
having a publication of the type that I have mentioned disclos- 
ing our preparation, disclosing the location of our naval forces 
and of our military forces, it does seem to me that we ought to 
place some restriction upon that publication, rather than to sub- 
ject our boys in the Navy or in the Army to improper <is- 
closures. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I went back here, as a matter 
of enlightenment, and as a guide somewhat for the present 
situation, and reread some of the editorials and some of the 
publications which were published from 1861 to 1864 in the 
North, some of which journals are yet great journals in this 
country. I will venture to say that the Senators will not pro- 
duce anything during this war so bitter, so denunciatory. so 
utterly unguarded in truth and in fact. as were those denuncia- 
tions of Lincoln and his Cabinet and those who had in charge 
the Civil War. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President——— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, they expended their force with- 
out effect. It accomplished nothing; but when Mr. Lincoin, 
through the ill advice of Gen. Burnside and what I conceive to 
be the bad advice of Secretary Stanton, undertook to suppress 
some of those publications opposition spread like wiiliire over 
the country, and came very near defeating Mr. Lincoln for 
reelection. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not want to protect the 
President or any other officer of the Government from criticism, 
whether it be fair or unfair. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not making the reference perticularly 
with regard to the President. I simply meant to say tnat these 
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journals were publishing everything which was calculated to 
discourage the people at home from sustaining the war; and 
while centering their fire, of course, upon the President, calling 
him an insensate fool and a clown and a disgrace to the White 
House, and all such things as that, so long, as the present Presi- 
dent says. as they had a hall and could speak freely and unre- 
strainedly it seemed to have but little effect; but the moment it 
was undertaken to restrain them and to destroy a fundamenal 
principle it had the very opposite effect. 

Mr. POMERENE. As a general proposition, I agree with the 
Senator from Idaho; but if it comes to the movement of our 
troops across the Atlantic in transports, I insist that there shall 
be no publication and there ought to be no publication as to the 
movements of those transports. I agree with the Senator exactly 
that most of the great publications of this country would respect 
the movements of those transports; but there are a few of them, 
of the type of the paper that I have in mind now, which if they 
could sink some of those transports to the bottom of the deep 
would not hesitate to do it. F 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, I will venture to say that 
as agile and as successful and as expert as the gentlemen are 
who represent the newspapers here in this city, they would 
have the news 48 hours after those across the sea who are more 
interested in having those ships sunk. A Senator near me says 
he does not understand what I mean. What I mean is that this 
news is in the possession of the enemy before it is in the posses- 
sion of the people of the United States, through newspapers, 
nine times out of ten. The publication in these newspapers 
comes long after the information has passed into the-hands of 
private individuals, and it will be in the possession of those who 
are more interested in it, likely, long before it is published. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho, then, if I understand him correctly in assuming that he 
ineans that the newspaper men ought to get diligently to work 
now to find out all they can for the information of the public 
about the military secrets, because they will be known to the 
spies of the enemy anyhow? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have not nearly as much 
appreciation for the Senator’s sarcasm as I have for his legal 
knowledge. The Senator from Idaho has made no such sugges- 
tion. He has intimated nothing of the kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire, then, if the Senator believes 
that it would be to the best interest of the public that they 
should not be published? 

Mr. BORAH. That the facts should not be published? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; the facts that these diligent and enter- 
prising young gentlemen can easily accumulate. 

Mr. BORAH. If they can easily accumulate the facts from 
the officers who have possession of the facts, I take it that they 
will be published, and should be published. These facts with 
reference to the movements of troops, and so forth, are in the 
hands of officers in the first instance, and must come from them. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I say. If the spies can get them 
as well as the newspaper men, then they might just as well be 
published, 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly, so far as concerns the protection to 
which the Senator from Ohio had reference; that is true. So 
far as protecting ships is concerned, they had just as well be 
published. But, Mr. President, that is aside from the question, 
because the newspapers have been, I think, exceedingly careful 
about these publications. I have not heard any complaint about 
the newspapers thus far; and I have thought that before any 
censorship bill was passed here, we might well wait, as a matter 
of policy, until there is some manifestation upon the part of 
the newspapers of a disposition to publish these facts. 

The Senator from Montana read this morning an article as 
it if had been purloined or secretly gotten hold of and pub- 
lished in a newspaper, and as if that was a great revelation. It 
was a known fact by the time the newspapers published it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I called attention to the fact 
that the newspaper boasted that it was then disclosing a great 
secret of the Navy Department. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, Mr. President, that is a statement often 
made by newspapers—-that they are revealing some fact for the 
first time. That is natural; but the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnbERWoop] has disclosed the fact that it was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, in the possession of many people, long before it 
was published in that newspaper. But we should not change 
the principles upon which free government rests, defy the 
Constitution, and do injury to a whole people because of an ill- 
advised publication by one or a few newspapers. What I object 
to in this bill can not be remedied by amendments. There is a 
principle here which is wrong and I do not try to compromise 
with fundamental principles. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, before the colloquy is . 
may I be permitted to invite the attention of the Senato, ie 
Montana [Mr, WatsH] to a feature of this matter, and as): },;,, 
at this time, in connection with what the Senator from |.).),, 
has said, for some information? It was this—and this ; ee 
ests me much: re 

The paragraph under discussion prevents the publicati 
information that would acquaint the enemy with the inov, t 
of the troops. Now, let us assume that the troops haye yyy.) 
from America and are in Europe. The American paper, 
forbidden to publish anything concerning their movement. |; 
assumed that such information would work to the advant: of 
the enemy.. But, being in Europe, the information of ali of | 
movement is communicated to the enemy, which is the nei ts 
to the field where our troops are. Thus, the enemy obt: all 
this information, if there be any information obtained, fr, , 
own representatives there in Europe; yet here in Americ: re 
forpidden to publish the matter, notwithstanding the fact {| he 
enemy could have all the information without regard to \ 
it is published in any wise whatever in an American pap 

Now, I ask the Senator from Montana, whom I treat as tho 
counsel of the committee—and I do so upon the theory that t}y 
committee has very excellent counsel—whether the able Si. 
from) Montana assumes that that provision would puni 
American paper for publishing information after the + 
landed in Europe and were there? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am glad to respond ti 
Senator from Illinois. I had intended to propose an amen 
to the pending bill as follows, that the disclosure should yoy jo 
made prior to the publication, communication, or disclos 
the facts by the Government directly, or by its authority: ui J 
am perfectly satisfied that that is implied in the act t 
stands, and moreover I can not conceive that the regulajio 
would forbid anything of the kind. That is to say, the reguly- 
tions will undoubtedly provide that after the informati ‘ 
given to the public by the Government, it will be subject 1 
publication as a matter of course. 

Mr. LEWIS. But the able Senator would concede tliat tly 
present language would comprehend just such a situation, and 
punish an American paper that would publish the movements 
of troops even after they were in Europe, unless something is 
done to avoid that offense? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think the amendment necessary ai 
all, but E would be quite willing that it should be incorporated 
in the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think it would aid the matter very nu 

I thank the Senator for allowing me to obtain this info 
tion. - 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I want to remind th: 

that under the unanimous-consent agreement speeches if 0 
day will be limited to 10 minutes. They are limited now to | 
hour. If any Senator desires to speak as much as an how 
this time, I will hold the Senate in session; but if not, |! 
ask for a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. I ask the S 

if anyone desires to make as long a speech as that?) [A jus 
I do not want to take any advantage of any Senator. | 

the agreement Senators can not speak more than 10 min on 
any amendment or the substitute or the bill after to-day. 


RECESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
moves that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-) Mv 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturcs) 
May 12, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, May 11, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite and eternal Spirit, Father of a 
for the moral ordex established in the earth which Tho 
write in the hearts of men before the Laws of Sinai were 
on the tables of stone. Help us, we pray Thee, to esta! 
laws in accordance with that order and to conform our | 
them; that Thy kingdom may come and Thy will be don 
hearts and all hearts, to the glory and honor of Thy Hol) 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read © 
proved. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we are going to have a very im- 
portant matter come up, and I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order that no quorum is present, and evidently there is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Doorkeeper was ordered to 
close the doors and the Sergeant at Arms to notify absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names : 


Anthony Fitzgerald London Scott, lowa 
Blackmon Flynn McAndrews Scott, Pa. 
Borland Francis McFadden Scully 
Bowers Gandy Maher Sells 
Browne Godwin, N.C, Martin, ili. Shackleford 
Capstick Graham, Pa. Meeker Shouse 
Carew Griffin Miller, Minn. Siegel 
Carter, Mass. Hamill Moore, Pa, Small 
Chureh Harrison, Miss. Morin Smith, Idaho 
Clark, a’.t. Harrison, Va. Nelson Smith, T. F. 
Coady Haskell Nichols, Mich. Stevenson 
Currie, Mich. Hawley Nolan Sullivan 
Dale, N. ¥ Hayden Oliver, N. Y. Tague 

Davis Hayes Olney Talbott 
Dewalt Huddleston O’Shaunessy Taylor, Colo, 
Dooling Hulbert Porter Tilson 
Drukker Hull, Tenn. Pou Venable 
Dupré Kearns Pratt Voigt 

Ragan Key, Ohio Price Ward 

Eagle Kreider Riordan Winslow 
Estopinal Lee, Ga. Rodenberg 

Fairchild, G. W. Linthicum Rowland 

Farr Littlepage Saunders, Va. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 342 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a suggested basis for a just war-tax levy 
by the Kentucky Manufacturers and Shippers’ Association, 
which, I think, contains some very good ideas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

S. 2106. An act to authorize the county of Cass, in the State 
of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1007) authorizing the city of Bemidji, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near that place. 


ENROLLED BILE PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R.18. An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on the 
temporary inerease of the Military Establishment, to be printed 
under the rule, 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Alabama when 
he intends to call up the conference report for action? 

Mr. DENT. It is my intention to call it up to-morrow imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. MANN. When does the gentleman expect to have the 
Houst meet? 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 10.30 
a. m, to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
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to-morrow. Is 


adjourn to meet at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


there 


TEMPORARY INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT. 


Mr. MANN. I understand from the gentleman from Alabama 
that the conference report will come up the first thing in the 


morning. 
Mr. DENT. Yes; immediately after the reading of the 


Journal and the disposition of papers on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the conference report. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that two 
hours’ general debate be had on the conference report, one half 
to be controlled by myself and the other half by the gentieman 
from California [Mr. Kaun]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the conference report shall 
be limited to two hours, one half to be controlled by himself 
and the other half by the gentleman from California. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, how is it proposed to divide the time? 

The SPEAKER. One half to be controlled by the gentieman 
from Alabama and the other half by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Alabama 
and the gentleman from California agree as to what slinll be 
done with the conference report. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that so far as the time 
which I shall have is concerned, I shall be pleased to give it to 
those who are opposed to the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARDNER. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask first if this is a proper time to reserve points of order. 

The SPEAKER. Points of order have been reserved by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AustTINn]. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman's request is for one or 
hours on a side? 

Mr. DENT. Two hours altogether. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think it ought to be longer than that. 
{Cries of “ No!” “No!” ] 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, everybody knows what the fight is 
going to be to-morrow, and to shut off the Roosevelt proposition 
to one hour on a side seems to me unwise. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Everybody knows all about it. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Massachusetts 
any suggestion to make to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. I suggest that we should have 
two hours on a side. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall not agree to that. The 
whole conference on this bill has been held up for nearly two 
weeks looking to a solution of this problem, and it is time now 
for action and not for talk. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But the House has not had a chance to be 
heard upon it. 

Mr. GARDNER. 
so far as ihat goes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Members of the House have not 
chance to be heard upon that proposition at all. 
has taken up all of the time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
inasmuch as the committee of conference has taken two weeks 
to agree upon the matter, it seems to me that the whole House 
should be entitled to a little more than an hour on a side in 
which to discuss it. [Applause.] 


two 


This has been held up for nearly three years, 


had a 
The committee 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN], he is mistaken. The 
conferees have been in conference these two weeks on three 


different bills—the regular annual Army appropriation bill, the 
Military Academy bill, and this new bill—and we have spent 
only from Saturday until Thursday on this new bill. I think 
two hours’ debate is plenty. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
gentleman from Alabama? 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) 
to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 


the 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4280, with Mr. Fosrer in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this matter 
now under consideration is one of great importance, As the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KircH1n] yesterday well 
said, there has never been a bill presented to any legislative 
body in the world raising through direct taxation upon the 
people a sum of money equal to that provided for in this bill. 
Therefore, to the people of the United States this is a matter of 
great importance. 

First, let me say that the Committee on Ways and Means in 
considering this matter and selecting the items upon which they 
thought a tax could be placed did so absolutely free from 
politics. There was no partisan feeling brought into the con- 
sideration of this matter by members of that committee, every 
man realizing that he had a duty to perform, and he endeavored 
to pertorm that duty as a public-spirited American citizen, free 
from partisanship. [Applause.] 

At the threshold of the Civil War, in 1861, our Treasury was 
depleted and the people of the country were much divided 
upon the great question that then confronted them. At that 
time, as at this time, it was the banks of the country that came 
to the relief of the Nation, and if I am correctly informed it 
was the National City Bank of New York that first subscribed 
to a Government loan for the people of the North in the Civil 
War. 

Mr. MANN. The National Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. MASON. ‘The National Bank of the Republic. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps my information is net correct ; but, 
at least, that was one of the first to subscribe. The banks of 
the country came to the relief of the administration to the 
extent that the Government’s credit was restored and they 
made it possible for the Government to engage in one of the 
greatest civil wars the world had ever known. There were 
then, in reund numbers, in the United States some 31,000,000 
people, two-thirds of whom resided north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, or about 21,000,000 people from which to draw 
money and men to successfully carry on that war on the part 
ot the North. The entire cost to those 21,000,000 people for the 
total expense of the Civil War was $6,190,000,000, not includ- 
ing money contributed by the various States o the Union, At 
this session of Congress we are appropriating from direct taxa- 
tion upon the people and from the proceeds of the sale of bonds 
more money than the entire Civil War cost the people of the 
North. It has been my opinion, and is new, that we are making 
a mistake in imposing upen the people at this time such a large 
portion of the expense of this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? I have a question or two that I would like te ask 
that might be appropriate at this time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN, I have been giving some little consideration 
to this question, and what I have to say, I think, will be 
apropos. I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan if the 
Ways and Means Committee held any public hearings in con- 
nection with this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Ways and Means Committee heard a 
few gentlemen who came in at the request of some Senator or 
Member of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. But there were no public hearings? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We gave no public hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was any Government official before the 
Committee on Ways and Means stating the use to which the 
money proposed to be raised in this bill is to be put? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Secretary of the Treasury consulted 
some members. I believe he did not come before the full com- 
mittee and express himself, but he certainly did express him- 
self. I know that he sent for me, and I went to his office, and he 
explained at some length the necessity for this money. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. Was not the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
fore the entire committee when it first met, as to the consider- 
ation of this policy of how much money we should raise? 

Mr. MADDEN. But that is not what I am asking. I want 
to know what the Secretary said in regard to the use to which 
the money is to be put. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Only in a general way has the committee 
had any information as to just where this meney is to go. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the gentleman’s judgment as to the 
use to which this money is to be put? 





Mr. FORDNEY. Ok, my good friend, I can not tell v. 
where that money ought to go; but if we are to put 2 (i) 4M) 
mien in the field, and spend a billion dollars in the constry 
of ships to carry men and provisions and supplies abroad af d 
to spend a billion dollars in strengthening our Navy, Go ) 
knows how much money is going to be required to condy 
war. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know; but that is not the question 

Mr. FORDNEY. What question does the gentleman 
to ask? Does he want me to detail the amount of mon 
is going to be used by the Army and the Navy for the 1 
months? If he does, I can not give him the informati: 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the judgment of the comnit; 
to the use te which this money is to be put? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe the judgment of the committeo js 
based on the information given to it by the administraj{ivy 
that this money will be needed. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘That is all? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is about all. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it supposed that it will be necessary to 
use any of this money to defray the civil expenses of the (oy. 
ernment during the present or the next fiscal year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will be patient, I \ 
to give that. 


Mr. MADDEN. I would just like to ask these questions here, 





beeause—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can not answer all these questions at 
once, and I ask the gentleman to be courteous enough to let me 
get these questions one at a time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I can show the gentleman and other 
gentlemen 

Mr. FORDNEY. Qh, I know the gentleman from Illinois ean 
throw light upon the mind of the gentleman from Michigan, ut 


just wait until we reach that ray of sunshine, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
proceed without interruption for an heur and then answer «i ) 
questions as may be asked him, if he so desires. [Applause 

Mr. MADDEN. Iam rather inclined to think members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means ought to be glad to furnish in- 
formation to the House and the country as to what this money 
is to be used for. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to my beloved friend I wil! }) 
glad to give to him or any other man any information in iy 
possession, if in my power to do so. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not think the gentleman showed 
inclination to give information. 

Mr. FORDNEY, I trust the gentleman does not think I 
wished t6 be discourteous 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not think the gentleman intended to 
be discourteous, but the information I was seeking was inforni- 
tion that ought to be in the possession of every Meinber 
the House, and before I get through asking the gentleman ques- 
tions I intend to show that there is a billion two hundred mil- 
lions levied by this bill that is not needed for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government or the conduct or maintenance of the 
Army or Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield time to the gentleman from 
Tilinois, and would be very glad indeed to have him show that to 
the House, if I am unable to do So in my humble and f 
way. 

Mr. Chairman, I started to say we needed a very large sum 
of money to carry on this great war. I am afraid we hive 
taken on a much greater undertaking than any man realizes. 
It is a matter of great seriousness. I say we should raise 4 
larger proportion of the money needed by a_ bond issue. 
[Applause.] It is not reasonable that we should pay so he 
in human blood and money at this time in order that sou 
may be done that is going to bring great benefits to th 
of this country for all time to come. In the Civil War 
was not requested. We yet are paying some of the Civil Wir 
debt. These bonds we are about to dispose of ar® going | 
issued for a length of time from 30 to 40 years. We hia 
round numbers, in this country at the present time 100.0000") 
people. The population of this country will double in the 
25 years. Before any of these bonds, that are now being ! 
for a period of not less than 30 years, will mature \ l 
have from two hundred to two hundred and fifty mien 
people to pay them. 

If we fight the battles of this Nation in this great \ 
war and pay a reasonable share of the expenses, in my ©| 
that is all we should be asked to do at this time. [App!:' 
My friends, the entire Civil War, I say, cost this N«! 
$6,290,000,000, and during the session of Congress last wi!! 
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| this extra session of Congress, including the loan of 
620,000,000 to the allies, which we must pay whether they, 
ie allies, pay or not, we have authorized and are taxing the 
nie twelve and a half billion dollars. Let me describe that 
Under existing law it is estimated that the taxes that 


ao you. 
be collected by the Government this fiscal year are $1,- 


=70,000,000. While this bill proposes to raise $1,800,000,000, I 
| show you that the estimates are entirely too low, and if 
this bill is put into law as it is now prepared it will yield more 
an $2,000,000,000, Therefore by direct taxes this coming year 
vill raise more than three and a half billion dollars. In- 
uiing the Panama Canal bonds, $240,000,000, and other bonds 
horized by Congress at its last session, Congress authorized 
744),000,000 of bonds to be sold. A few days ago we passed a 
wnd issue here carrying $7,063,000,000, three billions of which 
be loaned to the allies. We are now appropriating by 
t taxes $2,000,000,000 more. Put these sums together and 
have $12,400,000,000, a sum beyond all comprehension, 
rntiemen. At a dollar a minute working night and day, Sun- 
days and week days, it would require 2,000 years to create a 
of $1,000,000,000. Just $1,000,000,000. Multiply that by 
12 and see the enormous sum of money we are calling upon the 
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people of this country to pay now. If we need it, good and 
well: IT am ready to pay my share so far as my income will 
permit me to pay it, as is every other public-spirited citizen. 


The most amusing thing in this whole situation in the prepara- 
tion of this bill is that I have not received a single communi- 
in person, by wire or by mail, from anybody who is 
itisfied with the way he is going to be taxed by this bill. 
Laughter.] They want it put on some other man or levied in 
» other way. I assure you, gentlemen, that to put a tax 
if $2,000,000,000 upon the people in addition to the taxes now 
mpesed by law is no easy task. In my opinion there are some 
ustices in this bill, and if I am permitted to have the time 
md can call to memory as 1 go along the things which I would 
ike to discuss I will point them out to you. But as a whole I 
lo not know where we could go to get that amount of money 
without levying the tax as provided in this bill. I have in 
mind one means of raising revenue which I am opposed to, 
but which would yield an enormous sum of money and would 
not be a very great burden upon the people. ‘The intention of 
the members of the committee, who are conscientious men, is 
to place the taxes where they will be the least burden upon the 
masses of the people. We have put a stamp tax upon some 
articles—mortgage notes, bonds, and such like—which were 
in the law which was repealed a year ago, but we have left 
off the stamp tax from bank checks. 

We have placed in this law a tax upon promissory notes, 2 
cents per hundred or fractional part thereof, or 20 cents per 
thousand. If we were to place a tax of that kind upon bank 
checks—which I do not recommend—it would yield this Govy- 
ernment from $500,000,000 to $900,000,000 at 2 cents per hun- 
dred or fractional part thereof, or 20 cents per thousand. Such 
a tax would not burden anybody, but it would cause more com- 
plaint than any other form of taxation. 

My Democratic friends, let me say to you that I never thought 
it laid in your ingenious minds to search with a fine-tooth comb 
and find so many ways to raise revenue as you have devised. 
You have outwitted any Republican I ever heard of in that 
respect. [Applause.] But, as an old story goes, no man on 
the committee was satisfied with everything that went into 
this bill. I know I am not satisfied. But the answer to the 
whole thing is that we must have the money. And it is like 
the old story that I have told you many times of the boy that 
was digging potatoes. A man came along and said, “ My son, 
what are you getting for doing this?” He replied, “I get noth- 
ing for doing it, but I will get hell if I do not do it.” [Laughter.] 
And so it is, my friends, that I am going to enter my objection 
to the items in this bill of which I disapprove, but I am going to 
vote for the bill when the vote comes. 

Now, in reference to the income tax. I want to tell you what 
the committee intended doing, and call your attention to the 
amount of tax imposed upon each and every person with a given 
income under existing law and the amount that will be imposed 
under this law and the total of the two; also the percentage 
of incomes that will pay taxes. I give you here the tax upon 
& Single person. A married person pays $20 less on all these 
sums, because the exemption for a single person is $1,000, on 
which no tax is to be paid, and on a married person the exemp- 
tion is $2,000. There’ore a single person is taxed at $20 on 
$1,000 of his $2,000 income, and then the two begin to travel 
tlong together. Under existing law, take any given sum called 
for and I will show the amount of taxes that would be paid. 
For instance, take a Congressman’s salary of $7,500. 
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Mr. SWITZER. I would like to know whether or not the 
exemption carried in this bill changes the exemption of the 
existing law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It in no way changes the old law in any 
respect whatever. This law is in addition to the old law. A 


man whose income is $7,500 under the old law would pay $90 
of tax—2 per cent on $4,500, there being an exemption of $3,000 
under the old law. He will pay under this law an additional 
$155, or a total of $245, or 3.26 per cent of his income. 

Now, let us go te a higher sum. I have it worked out here in 
many items. Suppose a person’s income is $20,000. He would 
pay under the old law $340. Under this law he would pay an 
additional $880, or a total of $1,220, or 6.10 per cent his 
income, 

The following table shows: (2) The tax imposed on various 
incomes under existing law; (b) the additional tax on various 
incomes to be added under the operation ef the proposed new 
rates; (c) the aggregate tax; (d) the per cent of total tax to 
the various incomes: 
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Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman a question while 
he is discussing the income tax? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. AUSTIN. What exemptions are there under this bill? 
Mr. FORDNEY. One thousand dollars for a single person 


and $2,000 for a married person. 
Mr. AUSTIN. What public officials are exempted from the 


operation of this bill? 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R, 4280, with Mr. Fosrer in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this matter 
now under consideration is one of great importance, As the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KircH1n] yesterday well 
said, there has never been a bill presented to any legislative 
body in the world raising through direct taxation upon the 
people a sum of money equal to that provided for in this bill. 
Therefore, to the people of the United States this is a matter of 
great importance, 

First, let me say that the Committee on Ways and Means in 
considering this matter and selecting the items upon which they 
thought a tax could be placed did so absolutely free from 
politics. There was no partisan feeling brought into the con- 
sideration of this matter by members of that committee, every 
man realizing that he had a duty to perform, and he endeavored 
to perform that duty as a public-spirited American citizen, free 
froin partisanship. [Applause.] 

At the threshold of the Civil War, in 1861, our Treasury was 
depleted and the people of the country were much divided 
upon the great question that then confronted them. At that 
time, as at this time, it was the banks of the country that came 
to the relief of the Nation, and if I am correctly informed it 
was the National City Bank of New York that first subscribed 
to a Government loan for the people of the North in the Civil 
War. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The National Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. MASON. ‘The National Bank of the Republic. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps my information is not correct ; but, 
at least, that was one of the first to subscribe. The banks of 
the country came to the relief of the administration to the 
extent that the Government’s credit was restored and they 
mude it possible for the Government to engage in one of the 
greatest civil wars the world had ever known. There were 
then, in round vumbers, in the United States some 31,000,000 
people, two-thirds of whom resided north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, or about 21,000,000 people from which to draw 
money and men to successfully carry on that war on the part 
ot the North. The entire cost to those 21,000,000 people for the 
total expense of the Civil War was $6,190,000,000, not inelad- 
ing money contributed by the various States o the Union, At 
this session of Congress we are appropriating from direct taxa- 
tion upon the people and from the proceeds of the sale of bonds 
more money than the entire Civil War cost the people of the 
North. It has been my opinion, and is now, that we are making 
a mistake in imposing upon the people at this time such a large 
portion of the expense of this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? I have a question or two that I would like te ask 
that might be appropriate at this time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN, I have been giving some little consideration 
to this question, and what I have to say, I think, will be 
apropos. I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan if the 
Ways and Means Committee held any public hearings in con- 
nection with this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Ways and Means Committee heard a 
few gentlemen who came in at the request of some Senator or 
Member of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. But there were no public hearings? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We gave no public hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was any Government official before the 
Cominittee on Ways and Means stating the use to which the 
money proposed to be raised in this bill is to be put? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Secretary of the Treasury consulted 
some members. I believe he did not come before the full com- 
mittee and express himself, but he certainly did express him- 
self. I know that he sent for me, and I went to his office, and he 
explained at some length the necessity for this money. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. Was not the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
fore the entire committee when it first met, as to the consider- 
ation of this policy of how much money we should raise? 

Mr. MADDEN. But that is not what I am asking. I want 
to know what the Secretary said in regard to the use to which 
the money is to be put. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Only in a general way has the committee 
had any information as to just where this money is to go. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the gentleman’s judgment as to the 
use to which this money is to be put? 





Mr. FORDNEY. Ob, my good friend, I can not tell y 
where that money ought to go; but if we are to put 2.00 
men in the field, and spend a billion dollars in the constr 
of ships to carry men and provisions and supplies abroad. ., d 
to spend a billion dollars in strengthening our Navy, God .)) 
knows how much money is going to be required to conduc; 
war. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know; but that is not the question | 

Mr. FORDNEY. What question does the gentleman nt 
to ask? Does he want me to detail the amount of money {)),; 
is going to be used by the Army and the Navy for the nex; J 
months? If he does, I can not give him the informatio, — 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the judgment of the commitice as 
to the use te which this money is to be put? 

Mr. FORPNEY. I believe the judgment of the committ: 
based on the information given to it by the administrajj 
that this money will be needed. 

Mr. MADDEN, ‘That is all? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is about all. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it supposed that it will be necessary to 
use any of this money to defray the civil expenses of the G 
ernment during the present or the next fiscal year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will be patient, I \ 
to give that. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
because—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I-can not answer all these questions at 
once, and I ask the gentleman to be courteous enough to let ine 
get these questions one at a time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I can show the gentleman and . 


> 


I would just like to ask these questions here, 


gentlemen—— 
Mr. FORDNEY. Qh, I know the gentleman from Illinois ean 
throw light upon the mind of the gentleman from Michigan. )ut 


just wait until we reach that ray of sunshine. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
proceed without interruption for an hour and then answer si! 
questions as may be asked him, if he so desires. [Applause. | 

Mr. MADDEN. I am rather inclined to think members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means ought to be glad to furnish in- 
formation to the House and the country as to what this money 
is to be used for. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to my beloved friend I wil! he 
glad to give to him or any other man any information in my 
possession, if in my power to do so. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not think the gentleman showed 
inclination to give information. 

Mr. FORDNEY, I trust the gentleman does not think I 
wished to be discourteous 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not think the gentleman intended to 
be discourteous, but the information I was seeking was iuformu- 
tion that ought to be in the possession of every Meinber of 
the House, and before I get through asking the gentleman ques- 
tions I intend to show that there is a billion two hundred imil- 
lions levied by this bill that is not needed for the ordinary « 
penses of the Government or the conduct or maintenance of (! 
Army or Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield time to the gentleman from 
Illinois, and would be very glad indeed to have him show tliat to 
the House, if I am unable to do So in my humble and feclile 
way. 

Mr. Chairman, I started to say we needed a very larve sui 
of money to carry on this great war. 





I am afraid we /iave 
taken on a much greater undertaking than any man realizes. 
It is a matter of great seriousness. I say we should raise 4 
larger proportion of the money needed by a_ bond 
[Applause.] It is not reasonable that we should pay so he 
in human blood and money at this time in order that some’ 
may be done that is going to bring great benefits to the | 
of this country for all time to come, In the Civil War t! 
was not requested. We yet are paying some of the Civi! \\ 
debt. These bonds we are about to dispose of ar® going 
issued for a length of time from 30 to 40 years. We hu 
round numbers, in this country at the present time 100,())' 
people. The population of this country will double in the 
25 years. Before any of these bonds, that are now being | 
for a period of not less than 30 years, will mature we 
have from two hundred to two hundred and fifty | u 
people to pay them. 

If we fight the battles of this Nation in this great | 
war and pay a reasonable share of the expenses, in my ©))'! 
that is all we should be asked to do at this time. [App!"' 
My friends, the entire Civil War, I say, cost this N° 
$6,190,000,000, and during the session of Congress last wi"! 
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. this extra session of Congress, including the loan of Mr. SWITZER. I would like to know whether or not the 

«2 10,000,000 to the allies, which we must pay whether they, | exemption carried in this bil! changes the exemption of the 
allies, pay or not, we have authorized and are taxing the | existing law? 

je twelve and a half billion dollars, Let me describe that Mr. FORDNEY. It in no way changes the old law in any 

ou. Under existing law it is estimated that the taxes that | respect whatever. This law is in addition to the old law. A 

be collected by the Government this fiscal year are $1,- | man whose income is $7,500 under the old law would pay $90 


-70.000,000. While this bill proposes to raise $1,800,000,000, I 
il] show you that the estimates are entirely too low, and if 
(his bill is put into law as it is now prepared it will yield more 
n $2,000,000,000. Therefore by direct taxes this coming year 
vill raise more than three and a half billion dollars. In- 
ding the Panama Canal bonds, $240,000,000, and other bonds 
outhorized by Congress at its last session, Congress authorized 
70),000,000 of bonds to be sold. A few days ago we passed a 
hond issue here carrying $7,063,000,000, three billions of which 
is to be loaned to the allies. We are now appropriating by 
iroct taxes $2,000,000,000 more. Put these sums together and 
have $12,400,000,000, a sum beyond all comprehension, 
ntlemen. At a dollar a minute working night and day, Sun- 
days and week days, it would require 2,000 years to create a 
of $1,000,000,000. Just $1,000,000,000. Multiply that by 
12 and see the enormous sum of money we are calling upon the 
people of this country to pay now. If we need it, good and 
well: I am ready to pay my share so far as my income will 
nermit me to pay it, as is every other public-spirited citizen. 
The most amusing thing in this whole situation in the prepara- 
tion of this bill is that I have not received a single communi- 
in person, by wire or by mail, from anybody who is 
satisfied with the way he is going to be taxed by this bill. 
Laughter.] They want it put on some other man or levied in 
some other way. I assure you, gentlemen, that to put a tax 
if $2,000,000,000 upon the people in addition to the taxes now 
posed by law is no easy task. In my opinion there are some 
ujustices in this bill, and if I am permitted to have the time 
and can call to memory as 1 go along the things which I would 
like to discuss I will point them out to you. But as a whole I 
do not know where we could go to get that amount of money 
without levying the tax as provided in this bill. I have in 
mind one means of raising revenue which I am opposed to, 
but which would yield an enormous sum of money and would 
not be a very great burden upon the people. ‘The intention of 
the members of the committee, who are conscientious men, is 
to place the taxes where they will be the least burden upon the 
masses of the people. We have put a stamp tax upon some 
articles—mortgage notes, bonds, and such like—which were 
in the law which was repealed a year ago, but we have left 
olf the stamp tax from bank checks. 

Ve have placed in this law a tax upon promissory notes, 2 
cents per vandred or fractional part thereof, or 20 cents per 
thousand. If we -were to place a tax of that kind upon bank 
checks—which I do not recommend—it would yield this Gov- 
ernment from $500,000,000 to $900,000,000 at 2 cents per hun- 
dred or fractional part thereof, or 20 cents per thousand. Such 
a tax would not burden anybody, but it would cause more com- 
plaint than any other form of taxation. 

My Democratic friends, let me say to you that I never thought 
it laid in your ingenious minds to search with a fine-tooth comb 
and find so many ways to raise revenue as you have devised. 
You have outwitted any Republican I ever heard of in that 
respect. [Applause.] But, as an old story goes, no man on 
the committee was satisfied with everything that went into 
this bill. I know I am not satisfied. But the answer to the 
whole thing is that we must have the money. And it is like 
the old story that I have told you many times of the boy that 
was digging potatoes. A man came along and said, “ My son, 
what are you getting for doing this?” He replied, “I get noth- 
ing for doing it, but I will get hell if I do not do it.” [Laughter.] 
And so it is, my friends, that I am going to enter my objection 
to the items in this bill of which I disapprove, but I am going to 
vote for the bill when the vote comes. 

Now, in reference to the income tax. I want to tell you what 
the committee intended doing, and call your attention to the 
amount of tax imposed upon each and every person with a given 
income under existing law and the amount that will be imposed 
under this law and the total of the two; also the percentage 
of incomes that will pay taxes. I give you here the tax upon 
a Single person. A married person pays $20 less on all these 
sums, because the exemption for a single person is $1,000, on 
Which no tax is to be paid, and on a married person the exemp- 
tion is $2,000. Therefore a single person is taxed at $20 on 
$1,000 of his $2,000 income, and then the two begin to travel 
tlong together. Under existing law, take any given sum called 
for and I will show the amount of taxes that would be paid. 
For instance, take a Congressman’s su'ary of $7,500. 
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of tax—2 per cent on $4,500, there being an exemption of $3,000 
under the old law. He will pay under this law an additional 
$155, or a total of $245, or 3.26 per cent of his income. 

Now, let us go te a higher sum. I have it worked out here in 
many items. Suppose a person’s income is 520,000. He would 
pay under the old law $340. Under this law he would pay an 
additional $880, or a total of $1,220, or 6.10 per cent his 
income. 

The following table shows: (2) The tax imposed on various 
incomes under existing law; (b) the additional tax on various 
incomes to be added under the operation of the proposed new 
rates; (c) the aggregate tax; (ad) the per cent of total tax to 
the various incomes: 
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Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman a question while 
he is discussing the income tax? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. AUSTIN. What exemptions are there under this bill? 
Mr. FORDNEY. One thousand dollars for a single person 


and $2,000 for a married person. 
Mr. AUSTIN. What public officials are exempted from the 


operation of this bill? 
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Mr. 


FORDNEY. All those that are exempt under the old 


law—State, municipal, or county officials, and certain Federal 
officers, 
Mr. AUSTIN. What certain Federal officers are exempt? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I can not name all of them, but I believe 


the members of the Supreme Court and many others, and the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
he is in error. It is exactly the same, because we do specifically 
state local officials who were exempted under the old law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was stricken out of the bill because it 
was held to be wholly unconstitutional, as has been shown by 
the Supreme Court decisions. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Unconstitutional for 
preme Court to pay an income tax? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, I am not a lawyer, but that is existing 
law, and we did not ehange that law for fear we might put 
some unconstitutional provision into this law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How much does the President pay under this 
bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. He does not pay anything. He is taxed like 
everybody else, except on the salary for the term for which he 
is elected. There is a provision of the Constitution which 
says that the Congress of the United States has no right to 
change the salary of the President for the term for which he 
has been elected, and it was supposed that a tax upon his 
salary would be a violation of this provision of the Consti- 
tution, and therefore we let it alone. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How about Members of Congress? 

Mr. FORDNEY. A Member of Congress comes in for every 
devilish thing on earth. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why should an exception and a distinction 
be made in the President’s ease? I understood the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kircu1n] yesterday in a question I 
propounded to him to state that the President was not exempt 
from the provisions of this bil). 

Mr. FORDNEY. He is not exempt except for whatever his 
salary may be for the term for which he is elected. He pays on 
all other income. His exemption is on the salary for the term 
beginning the 4th of March this year. 

Mr. STERLING. He will pay on his salary under the old law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Let me go along further. Let us take 
an income of $100,000. I will hurry along, because to detail all 
these various amounts will take too much time. If a man’s 
income was $100,000, he paid $3,940 under the old law. Under 
this law he will be taxed $10,280, or a total under both laws ef 
$14.220, or 14.22 per cent of his income. 

The tax increases until we get to $500,000. Under the old law 
a man having such an income pays a tax of $42.940. Under this 
bill he will pay an addition of $122,280, or a total of $165,220, or 
33.04 per cent of his income. When you get to an income of 
$500,000, those supertaxes stop, do not go any further; but as 
the greater incomes are paying additionally the higher rates of 
supertax the percentage of income taxes increases until it 
reaches nearly 50 per cent, because under the old law the super- 
tux is 13 per cent, and a normal tax of 2 per cent, or a total of 
15 per cent, 

Under this law there is an additional 2 per cent normal tax 
and 33 per cent supertax, making a total of 35 per cent under 
this law, and 15 under the other, which is a maximum of 50 
per cent, so that, no matter what a man’s income may be, the 
combined tax will never reach 50 per cent of his income because 
of the lower rate and because of the fact that the combined 
maximum rate is 50 per cent, computed on the excess income 
above $500,000, 

Mr. POWERS. 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In a minute—going to a millien dollars, 
if a man’s income is a million doNars—and last year let me say 
that 120 men in the United States paid a tax on an income above 
$1,000,000—if a man’s income is $1,000,000. he paid under the 
old law $102,920. Under this newly proposed law he will pay 
in addition $297,280, or a total tax of $400,220, or 40.2 per cent 
of his total income, When it reaches a million and a half dollars 
his tax is 42.66 per cent; when it reaches $3,000,000 it is 46.14 
per cent. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. First let me say I know of a man, a resident 
of the State from which I have the honor to come. whese income 
is more than $30,000,000, as published in the annual report of 
the company of which he is president; and an income of $30,- 
000,000 will pay in round numbers $15,000,000 under this law, 
or one-half of the income. Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 


a member of the Su- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. POWERS. I wanted to ask the gentleman abov! 
President’s salary and the salaries of Members of Congres 
understand the gentleman has stated that the President's sg; 
was exempted from the operation of this income tax be ty 
to tax it would be regarded as changing or reducing his sx}. 
whieh you have no right to do during his term. Is that cor 5 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the argument as to why he ' 
taxed. 

Mr. POWERS. If the President’s salary can not be k 
taxed, certainly the same reasoning would apply to a Mem), 
salary. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Constitution has no such provision: 
regard to a Congressman, but it has in reference to the Py, 
dent. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Did the retroactive provision apply to the 
President’s salary prior to the beginning of the present teri)? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I think not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, I guess that is right, in view of to 
fact that “he kept us out of war.” 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Different Members get wu 
address questions to the gentleman speaking without 
permission from him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be giad to answer all questions ; I. 
because I am here to give, if possible, information to the }j 
bers of the House. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman has stated that upon an in- 
come of $1,000,000 50 per cent is taken for taxes, or about 42 
per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
again. 

Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. FORDNEY, 
the income. 

Mr. DOWELL. Now, the question that I was getting at was 
this: That the 50 per cent did not occur until the income be- 
came a million dollars, 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; haif a million dollars. When the in- 
come has reached one-half million dollars, that sum has reached 
the maximum amount of both normal and super tax under both 


laws. l 


j ho t 


} 
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In round numbers. 
What would it be on an income of $100.0 
I gave that, but I will give it to you 


I mean what per cent of the income? 
On $100,000, $14,220, or 14.22 per cent of 


But as the income increases above $500,000 all tho 
creased incomes pay the higher rate, as you will see, ani « 
sequently brings up the general average of income tax Jse:! 
on the total income. But the tax will never reach 50 per « 
because of the lower rate, and because of the fact that 50 per 
cent is the maximum under both laws. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, will the 2 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. A great many Members would 
like to hear the gentleman from Michigan conclude his r 
without interruption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan has co: 
of his own time. If he does not desire to be interrupt: 
Chair will endeavor to protect him. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I feel it my duty to answer questions 2s we 
go along, because a man may have something come into |)!s 
mind while I am discussing a point that he would forget be! 
I could conelude my remarks. I would like to be interrupt 
little as possible, but I will aim to answer every quest! 
is presented. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Since the gentleman was interrupted at s 
time, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman from In’ 

Mr. BLAND. Is the gentleman familiar with the provi 3 
of the bill with reference to where the money goes tht } 
raise by the law—particularly the money that is taken in by | 
increase of postage? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will state to the gentleman this: The se" 
tleman from Indiana called my attention to that matter ye~l 
day. As fourth-class postmasters are permitted to retsin 
their cancellations up to a certain amount of the receipts ‘ 
their offices, the fourth-class postmasters would get all of U 
cancellations up to a certain amount; and as the postmasters '" 
first, second, and third class offices are paid a salary based up! 
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the receipts of the office, a very large portion of these increased 
r neha would go to the postmasters of the country. The gen- 
{ man has well suggested, as he did yesterday or the day be- 
fore, that some provision of law be placed in this bill to provide 
that none of this increased revenue from postal receipts shall 
go to either until this war is over. [Applause.] That is justi- 
f ile and should go into the law, and I believe the chairman 
0 committee, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircun], is willing to have such a provision written into the 
vy. and I am in favor of it. 


f the 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I will in a minute. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to state to the gentlemen of the 


com oe that prior to the report of the committee I waited 
on two or three members of the committee with this suggestion, 
thinking probably that it would go into the bill, but as soon as 
it came out and did not contain that provision I immediately 
ought out members of the committee and talked with them 
about the advisability of it. They suggested that I go to the 
Post Office Department and get the Post Office Department to 
assist in drafting an amendment, which I did, and I have here 
a copy of the amendment that I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he thinks would meet the requirements. 

I will say in advance that, the Post Office Department and 
myself having worked out this amendment, I find that the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Kireurn] has an exact copy 
the amendment, which he proposes to offer as a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe I have a copy of it. 
the gentleman to read it, because mine is a dim print. 

Mr. BLAND. It reads: 

And provided further, That the salaries of all postmasters in offices 
of the first, second, and third classes shall not be increased after 
July 1, 1917, during the existence of the present war: And provided 
further, That the compensation of pestmasters in offices of the fourth 
class shall continue to be computed on the basis of the present rate 
of postage. 

I will ask the gentleman from Michigan if he thinks that to 
add that at the end of the last section on the subject of postal 
rates would cure the difficulty? 

Mr. FORDNEY.,. I rather think it would. 
chairman of the committee [Mr. KircHin] yesterday, I think 
he and other members of the committee propose an amendment 
of that kind to the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman from Michig 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I want to call my colleague's attention to the 
fact that it was the intention of the committee, several days 
ago, and the committee then agreed, that they would put into 
the bill a provision that all this increase should go to war 
expenses and not to the postmasters; and further, I wish 
specifically to call attention to the fact that the chairman of 
our committee [Mr. KircHin], in his speech yesterday, ex- 
pressly and explicitly stated to the House that he would offer 
an amendment to carry that into effect. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He did. I had forgotten, 
was discussed in the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was decided on several days ago. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I merely want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BLanp] to the fact that the 
om had already decided to do that, and the only reason 

why it has not been put into the bill is that we were waiting 
for the Post Office Department to prepare the amendment that 
the gentleman just called attention to. 

Mr. BLAND. The Post Office Department did not have this 
under consideration until I took it up with them, but the com- 
mittee had had it wnder consideration, and when I took it up 
with the Post Office Department they were very glad to pre- 
pare the amendment. 


of 


I will ask 


If I understood the 


an yield? 


however, that it 


Mr. GARNER. Undoubtedly the gentleman from Indiana 
Killed the bear. There is not any doubt about that. 


Mr. FORDNEY. At all events I want that provision to go 
into the law, and I believe the members of the W ays and 
Means Comm‘ ttee are agreed upon ii. 

Mr. GARLAND. I will suggest to members that this is not 
the time to discuss amendments. There will be plenty of op- 
portunity to do that afterwards. I think we want to hear the 
gentleman from Michigan, and his time is be'ng consumed 
by these questions about amendments. [Applause. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Thank you, sir. Now, gentlemen, in ref- 
erence to the incame tax. I believe we will raise more money 


than it is estimated will be raised,.and I will tell you why. 
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It is estimated by the Treasury Department that under exist 


ing law the corporation income tax and individual income tax 
Will yield $330,000,000 on last year’s incomes, to be paid before 


June 30. To satisfy the members of the committee that we 
were going to raise enough money for the purposes of the ad- 
ministration, after much hesitation and argument, and much 
dissatisfaction among members of the committee, we decided 
to tax last year’s incomes an additional 53} per cent of the 
amount those incomes will pay in June. Some have already 
paid. One-third of $330,000,000 will amount to $110,000,000. 


I see by the report that it is estimated that the amount will 
be $108,000,000. Now, the Treasury Department advised 
that the reports on incomes this year show an increased col- 
lection over incomes last year of 20 per cent; therefore basing 

it not upon theory or upon an estimate, but upon | actual returns 


already made, we will raise more money this yea! 


me 


So it seems 


to me that we will raise not only one-third more than the 
full amount raised last year, but 20 per cent more than the 
amount raised last year based on the old rate, and an addi- 


tional one-third more based on the increased rate. 
I have figured up here the amount that we will raise on in- 
comes. I have taken the report of the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue as to the number of people who pay taxes upon a given 
income, and then have figured out the amount that each one 
would pay, and have multiplied it by the number of people who 
paid an income tax last year. Based upon those figures, which 
are absolutely correct, I find we will raise this year $1,050,- 
000,000 from ine — not including the excess profits tax, which 
is $226,000,000. By doubling the excess profits tax, as we have 
_ this bill, making it 16 per cent on excess profits as against 


8 per cent under existing law, we will get $452,000,000 this year 
not including any increase in t] ie amount of excess profits. That 
is a very large sum of money. In my judgment this bill is going 
to raise more than $2,000,000,000, and I believe I ean justify 
such a statement. For instance, last year this Government col- 
leeted $153,000,000 on distilled spirits. The year os fore there 
was collected from that source $133,800,000, showing an increase 
of more than $12,000,000 last year over the previous year. The 
tax on alcohol in the existing law is $1.10 a gallon. We have 


added $1.10 more, or just doubled it up. If the same quantity of 
spirits is withdrawn from bond this coming year that was with- 
drawn last year, we will raise an additional $153,000.000. But 
it is reasonable to suppose that because of prohibition laws there 
will be a reduction in the consumption of liquor this year 
against last year. But in the estimates here you will notice 
the receipts from the tax on distilled spirits are estimated at 
$83.000.000 and not $153,000,000. Conceding that the fi; 
of the Treasury Department are correct in the falling off of con 
sumption to 120,000,000 gallons as against 138,000,000 or 140,- 
000,000 gallons last year, then $1.10 on 120,000,000 gallons is a 
sum far in exeess of the estimates given in this report, 
$83,000,000. 

Now, let me go further. Rectified spirits is alcohol mixed with 
some adulterated, chiefly water, oil to put a bead on it, and a 
flavoring extract; that is all. By drinking rectified spirits you 
get less alcohol in your stomach than you would to drink the 
pure alcohol. We will raise a certain suni of money froin this 
source, say from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Sut let us go to brewed liquors. Last year there was collected 
by the ¢ rovernment on beer in round figures $88,000,000, at $1.50 
per barrel. Figure that out, and you will find that the consump 
tion last year was 60,160,000 barrels of beer. I did not drink 
my share of that beer. [Laughter.] I never drank a glass of 
beer in my life, and never expect to. I do not know that I am 
any better off for that. I may have other bad habits to make 
up for that, but that question is not in this argument. ‘The 
estim: ited amount to be collec ted on beer under this bill is only 

$37,500,000. We add $1.25 war tax on 59,000,000 barrels of beer, 
and figure that we will only receive an income of $37,500,000 
in addition to last year’s receipts. 

Do you believe that the falling off in the consumption of beer 


as 


sures 


viz, 


this next year will bring the receipts down to thirty-seven and 
one-half million dollars? Not at all. If the consumption of 
beer this year is equal to last year, which was 10.6 per cent 
above the year before, the amount of the tax collected under 
this bill wil! be $74.000.000 and not thirty-seven and one-half 
million dollars as here estimated. I mention these things be- 
eause as I go along I want to point out to you that, in my can- 
did judgment, we are going to raise more than $2,000,000,000 
under this bill, which, I think, is a mistake, although I will 
vote for it when it comes to a vote. 

We have doubled up the tax on all wines except dry wines 
and so on. Now, when we get to cigars and cigarettes, it is 


shown here that we will collect this year $25,000,000 on cig: 
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rettes in addition to the amount collected last year. 
lected last year in round numbers $35,000,000, with a greater 
consumption of cigarettes last year over the previous year’s 


We col- 


consumption. With the population of the country increasing I 
sin sorry to say that the consumption of cigarettes and tobacco 
increases. I have not used my share. I never smoked a cigar 
or a cigarette in my life. I never voted the prohibition ticket 
in my life but once, and that was last fall, when the constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted in Michigan. 

On manufactured tobacco we collected more last year than the 
estimate will show here, and we double that tax. 

Now, on telegrams and telephone messages, where the mes- 
sage was more than 15 cents, under the old law we collected two 
and one-half million dollars at 1 cent per message. In this bill 
the amount is fixed at 5 cents, or twelve and a half million 
dollars. I notice that the estimate in this bill is $7,000,000. I 
know of no good reason why that estimate should not be twelve 
and a half million dollars. I know of no man that will decline 
to send a telegram because there is a tax of 5 cents instead of 
1 cent on that message, and I believe the full amount of $12,500,- 
000 will be collected. 

Now, we come to express companies. The committee looked 
around to raise money where it would not injure some partic- 
ular industry or the great mass of the people. We placed a 
10 per cent tax on all passenger tickets—Pullman car tickets, 
chair ear tickets, and all other kinds. When you go to the 
ticket office, if this bill becomes a law as now written, you will 
pay in addition to the regular railroad fare 10 per cent. From 
Washington to my home a ticket costs $17, so that I will be 
required to pay in addition $1.70 into the Treasury of the 
United States to carry on this war. It is not going to hurt me. 
I would not walk that distance for $1.70; neither would you. 
This tax does not include railroad fares below 25 cents, for we 
did not want to burden the man that lives out of town and goes 
back and forth to his work on the cars. We placed a 10 per 
eent tax on all express charges, and as express charges are 
larger than freight charges the committee thought it wise to 
put a larger tax on express charges than on freight bills. So we 
put 10 per cent on express charges. We have placed 3 per cent 
on all freight charges. 

Let me show you what that will raise. Last year there was 
collected in passenger fares for railroad and steamboat lines, in 
round numbers, $800,000,000. Ten per cent on that sum is 
$80,000,000. There was collected last year in freight charges 
by the railroads of the country $2,444,000,000, and, in round 
numbers, $200,000,000 by water freight. These collections last 
year were $400,000,000 by the railroads in excess of freight 
collected the year before. Therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that the freight paid this coming year will be in excess of the 
freight paid last year, which was $2,444,000,000. 

I have taken two and a half billion dollars for easy figuring. 
Three per cent on two and a half billion dollars is $75,000,000. 

Therefore the freight collected on that basis would be $75,- 
000,000, and $80,000,000 on passenger fares. 

Now, that is a tax that will not burden anybody. It was 
suggested by some members of the committee that we should 
make the railroads of the country pay a tax on the proceeds of 
the sale of both passengers and freight. If the Housé will 
bear with me a minute I will tell you why I opposed a tax of 
that kind. The railroads of the country to-day are unable to 
supply themselves with the necessary rolling stock and equip- 
ment to handle the business of the country, and every manu- 
facturing institution in this country is suffering at this time 
for the want of more cars. Prices are high on every article 
produced in the country. For instance, I am engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber. I mention that, because I am familiar 
with the particulars. Every lumber yard in this country is 
overstocked, and prices have not been so high in four or five 
years as they are to-day. But freight can not be moved because 
of a lack of cars. A lumber yard in which I am interested to- 
day has nearly 13,000,000 feet of lumber piled up, when our 
normal stock is only 5,000,000 feet. Higher prices are prevail- 
ing, as I have said, than at any time within the past five years. 
Of course we would move that lumber quickly and get the high 
prices if the railread companies could handle the product, but 
they can not. Drastic railroad legislation by Congress and the 
various legislative bodies in the various States of this country 
has gone to the extreme, and there never was a time in the 
history of this country when as many railroads were in the 
hands of receivers as within the last year. I received a few 
days ago information concerning the value and number of miles 
of railroad which are in the hands of receivers, and to my sur- 
prise found that 14.9 per cent of all the railroad mileage of the 
United States is this minute in the hands of receivers, 
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Let me say the power to fix the maximum rates for pj) 
to charge rests in the Interstate Commerce Comnissi,), 
beyond rates they fix the railroads can not go. That fixes 
income. Recently the Congress of the United States fixe, 
law the minimum wage scale that the railroads shal| pay. 
sequently the railroads of this country are between thoxe 
great powers—a political body on the one side, the (yy 
of the United States, and the Interstate Commerce Coy)),);- 
on the other. The power to fix the minimum wage sex}, 
the maximum income for the railroads ought to be place 
one body, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Let me show you what our railroads are doing as coy», 
with foreign railroads. I am making this argument bec: 

I have been informed that an amendment will be offered (o 4);- 
bill before it passes to put a tax upon the freight rates of 4), 
railroads of the country, and I want to give you at this Oj 
tune time the information. I have taken the last year 
tistics of the railroads of the principal countries of the > 
that were available and have compared them with ours 
here is what I find. Nineteen hundred and thirteen is the js.) 
year for which I am able to get reliable statistics as to ; 
railroads in Europe. The pay to all railway employees j, 
France was $5 per week and the freight charge was 1.30 
per ton per mile, The wages paid in England were s7 joy 
week and the freight charge 2.23 cents per ton per mile. [) 
Austria the wage is $6.35 per week and the freight rates 1.94 
cents per ton per mile. ' 
cept that the wages there are $5.77 per week. In Russin the 
wages are $4.06 per week and the freight rates 1.94 cenis por 
ton per mile. In Japan the wages are $2.17 per week and 
freight rates 0.87 cent per ton per mile. The Government | 
Japan owns nearly all of the railroads in that country. 

Now let us take Germany, where 95 per cent of all of 
railroads are owned by the Government. The wages there arc 
$7 per week and the freight rates 1.37 cents per ton per mile 
In the United States the wages are $16.52 per week and the 
freight rates 0.71 cents per ton per mile. Our railroad way 
are more than double those of any other country in the world 
and the freight charges one-half those of any other country 
in the world, except Japan, where the wage scale is but 31 
cents per day. Is there anything in that argument that would 
influence you to have the Government of the United States 
own and operate our railroads? Our wage scale is double that 
of Germany and our freight rates one-half. In Germany the 
Government owns the railroads and in the United States th 
individuals do. Go to Government-owned railroads and you 
will have the greatest political machine ever created in this 
country, and you will pay double the freight rates that you pay 
to-day. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that in order to 
be fair he ought to state the fact that the mileage, the aver- 
age distance haul of tonnage, in Germany is a very great dei! 
shorter than it is in this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe that is true, but that does not cut 
any very great figure. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman understands that if you tak 
a ton of freight and haul it a hundred miles you can do it for 
a great deal less per ton per mile than you can if you haul it 
only 10 miles? 

Mr. FORDNEY. But, my friend, Russia has 6,000 miles of 
railroad across Siberia and her rate is 1.94 cents per ton per 
mile. She-hauls freight a great distance. That does make 
some difference, but it does not make up the great difference 
that I have demonstrated. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, should not the further fact 
be considered that in Germany there is a density of traflic which 
is greater than here, and freight rates should be less accord: 
ingly, whereas they are greater than in this country? Tie 
suggestion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] does nol 
hold, because in compactly settled countries the freight rate 
naturally comes down per ton per mile. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is right. The greater the volume 
of business done by the railroad the greater the profit and the 
less the rate which can be profitably charged by the railroads. 
In Germany the Government-owned railroads, with labor cos's 
less than half our own, cost $113,000 a mile to construct aie 
equip, and their equipment is not as good as ours. Our roads 
have cost $76,000 per mile with labor double what it is in Ger 
many or in any other country in the world. The cheapest co": 
structed railroads in the world per mile are the railroads 0! 
the United States, and the best equipped roads in the world are 
in the United States. [Applause.] | 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
vield? 

‘ Mir. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that the Government 
ef the United States owns the Panama Railroad, Can the gen- 
tleman tell us what it costs the Government per ton per mile 
to operate that railroad—to draw freight over it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I can not tell you that, but I can give 
vou an illustration of what the Government does. For the dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent, in the State of Michigan, 
T received an appropriation at the courtesy of this House amount- 
ing to $70,000 with which to build a post office. Ten thousand 
dollars of that money was expended in a site, and it cost $50,500 
to put up the building. Eight thousand nine hundred dollars 
went to the superintendent and for drawing the plans. Great 
God! In their extravagance they just managed to keep out of 
State prison, and that is all—robbed the Government. That is 
the percentage of cost that it costs the Government of the United 
States to do anything in proportion to that of an individual. The 
Government of the United States, with the red tape and the loose 
management that must come from politicians, can not do any- 
thing; can not carry on any great enterprise as cheaply as it 
ean be carried on by private individuals or well-conducted corpo- 
rations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will just make a guess that it 
costs the Government 24 cents a mile to draw a ton of freight 
on the Panama Railroad. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Is the gentleman familiar with the railroad 
owned by the city of Cincinnati, and can he give us any in- 
formation as to the equipment and success of that enterprise? 
I am asking for information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I can not; but let me ask the gentle- 
man is that a belt line? 

Mr. DECKER. No; that is a long railroad. 
where it runs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, any person having an acquaintance with that line knows 
that it runs from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, and it is oper- 
ated by a private corporation—leased by the city of Cincinnati 
for a number of years. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is the Queen & Crescent Line, that runs 
from Cincinnati to Chattanooga. It is not owned by the city 
of Cineinnati. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. As I recall, reverting back to the Panama Canal 
Railroad, when I was down there the Government charged 5 
cents a mile for passenger transportation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from Ohio says the Panama 
Canal Railroad charges 5 cents a mile. 

Mr. FESS. That is my remembrance. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If they do that, they charge for freight in 
proportion. Let me go back a minute. 

I had not concluded in reference to the income tax, There is 
2 limit to where we can go in taxing incomes in this country, 
and especially corporations. It was suggested by some mem- 
bers of the committee we ought to put a higher rate than 16 
per cent on excess-profits tax. Others wanted a higher rate 
on normal taxes. One per cent on normal taxes will amount 
to more money than 4 per cent on excess-profits taxes, because 
you begin at the very base of a man’s income there in normal 
taxes. There is a limit to which you can go and take from a 
man his income until he begins to evade the law. If you make 
him mad, he is going to get the best of you if he can. Let me 
tell you how he can do it. There is no law in this country 
or any other that compels a corporation to pay dividends. 

I know of a corporation in a city in Michigan where the 
stockholders are quarreling among themselves trying to make 
the president of that company pay a dividend, and he will not 
do it, although their profits are very great. So the very min- 
ute you have taxed the corporation to the point where the 
Stockholders see you are about to confiscate their property, 
they will pass to surplus their earnings instead of paying it in 
dividends, and the next year get the benefit of the deduction of 
» per cent on capital and surplus used, or 8 per cent on capital 
and surplus. So in making up these rates the committee was 
mindful of these possibilities. Another thing—it was stated 
that we ought to tax some men of this country whose incomes 
are very great, not from industrial institutions but from in- 
heritance, There are men in the city of New York who have 
inherited from their forefathers great and valuable property. 
Suppose a case, I am only supposing a case, but it seems to be 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I forget just 
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reasonable, that a man owned the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York and had it leased to a corporation. He knows their 
note is good, and instead of collecting his earnings this year he 
will say, “I have no use for the money; could you use it at 
3 per cent? If so, give me your note for four or five years 
at 3 per cent.” That is not income until the note is paid, and 
you can not make them pay it, at least I do not know of any 
way you can. So, you see, he will begin to dodge the very 
minute you begin to put a burden upen him that is an excessive 
burden. Some gentlemen came to individual members of the 
committee, to the chairman and myself and some other mem- 
bers, and advocated the taking of 98 per cent of all the incomes 
above $50,000 or $100,000 or various amounts. Simmered down, 
I will bet a dollar to a doughnut their income was below the 
amount they proposed to exempt. They were after the other 
fellow. I never knew a man in my life who wanted free trade 
on his own product. He wanted free trade on something he 
wanted to buy. He wanted protection for himself. I never 
knew a man, although one did come before the committee and 
said, “ My father’s income is very great, and he sends me here 
to tell you that you ought to take all income above $100,000.” 
You put that into the law, and I will bet you 10 to 1 he would 
divide up his stock with his children and make his income be- 
low the amount suggested. [Laughter.] I never saw a man 





do anything of that kind, although it has been suggested. Now, 
my friends - 
Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I do not 


want to divert the continuity of the gentleman’s thoughts—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. There is a clause here giv- 
ing a definition of capital invested. I want to inquire of the 
gentleman, Is it the intention of the committee in defining the 
capital invested te give credit to those persons or corporations 
that have invested their money or earnings in timber lands or 
mining properties where they have increased in value as a 
credit on their income? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, I did not intend to say sany- 
thing about that matter, but as the gentleman has opened up 
the question I feel at liberty to discuss it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I was anxious to know what 
the intention of the committee was under that definition. It 
is found on page 7—bottom of the page. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, we had considerable dis- 
cussion over that very point in the committee. I took one po- 
sition and my friend Mr. KircHIn another. The only reason 
in my opinion he won out was that they needed the money, 
not because of the justice of the argument on his side. Let me 
tell you what that is. That paragraph says: 

Sec. 202. That for the purpose of this title actual capital invested 
means (1) actual cash Z d in, (2) the actual cash valne of property 
paid in otner than cash for stock or shares in such corporation or 
partnership at the time of such payment. 

Now, this bill permits a bank to use its capital, its surplus, 
and its undivided profits as capital used, and on that the cor- 
poration can deduct $5,000 and 8 per cent in paying excess 
profits taxes. I used this argument and I want to use it now, 
but I vote for the bill with all the inequalities in it because 
I am a Roman and I stand by the majority. Let me call your 
attention to this fact: Suppose a case—and I know of an 
instance of a man in California who, in January, 1887, 30 years 
ago last January, purchased a piece of property for a fraction 
less than $20,000. That property to-day is worth from $250,000 
to $300,000 because of the enhanced value in the 30 years, being 
a timber property. Suppose that man builds a sawmill to-day 
that costs him $100,000, or built it last year, before this bill 
becomes a law. What is his capital? Is it $100,000 he put 
into the mill and $20,000 invested in the property 30 years ago, 
making $120,000 in all, or is it the capital put in the mill and 
the actual market value of that timber to-day? I say it is the 
actual value as of to-day. 

If his property is worth $250,000 and he puts $100,000 in the 
mill, his capital is $350,000, on which he sliould be entitled to 
deduct 8 per cent before he pays an excess profits tax, and not 
$120,000. 

Suppose that 20 years ago some gentlemen joined with me 
and we purchased a lumbering institution in the South, or any- 
where, for which we paid $200,000. We have taken our profits 
each year, took a living out of it, nothing more, put back into the 
business money with which to purchase timber time and again, 
until to-day our property is worth $1,000,000, although we only 
put in originally $200,000. What is our capital? Is it $200,000 
or is it $1,000,000? 

Let me go a little further. 
own that property jointly. 


Suppose a gentleman here and I 
Some man comes along and says to 


me, “I will give you half a million dollars for your interest, 
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Mr. Forpney,” and I take it. He wants to buy the other man’s 
interest, but he will not sell, because he thinks it is worth 
more money. There are two men now who are partners, one old 
one and one new one; one put in originally $100,000 and the 
other has put in $500,000. What is the capital on which they 
can deduct 8 per cent? Ought they not both to be treated alike? 
Certainly they had. The other man could have sold his for half 
a million. It is the market value to-day. That is the gauge 
that ought to be used as to capital. That is the market value 
to-day. 

Mr. FESS. 

Mr. 
yield. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to ask just here, what is capital in the 
illustration you have used in the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The capital originally invested, not the 
value of to-day. 

Mr. FESS. Not the market value? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; for the reason, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina argues, it would be impossible to take physical 
value to-day. A man’s assets are his capital. You make a state- 
ment every year, or every practical man does, and he shows his 
assets and liabilities. He must do that: Every merchant takes 
an inventory of the goods on the shelves once a year, and shows 
what his assets are and what his liabilities are, and the dif- 
ference is his property over and above his debts. Everybody 
makes that statement. Everybody makes a sworn statement now 
to the Government in paying their income tax and their cor- 
poration tax, and there can be heavy penalties placed in the 
law for a violation of an oath in that report, and they are placed 
there; and other countries have that provision of law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose a person paid $200,000 for 
his property when he purchased ite and to-day it was worth 
$100,000? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I was just going to refer to that. I know 
of an instance in the State of Louisiana where a firm has been 
in operation for 20 years. In March I visited that concern. They 
have only about four years more cut of timber when they will be 
out of business. There is no more timber to buy in that vicinity. 
Their capital was $1,500,000 when they started in. The value of 
the stunding timber to-day is but a quarter of a million dollars. 
Are you going to let that firm deduct 8 per cent on its original 
capital, $1,500,000, when its assets are to-day a quarter of a mil- 
lion? That would not be right. Uncle Sam would be robbed in 
that case. 

In our stamp tax upon stocks the law that we passed at the 
last session of Congress, that 50 cents per thousand. stock tax, 
is to be based upon actual value of that stock, not the par value, 
because we know there are many stock companies in this country 
to-day whose property is worth but 25 cents on the par value of 
their stock. And we know there are many corporations in the 
country whose real property value is five to ten times the par 
value of their stock when that company was first organized. 
The provision of law, in my opinion, my good friend, is not right 
and ought to be written differently. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Is the difference upon the 
part of the members of the Ways and Means Committee one 
merely of the construction of language? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
objects? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We differ as to the objects, because it is 
claimed that if you permit corporations to-day to deduct 8 per 
eent on the real value of the property this excess profits tax 
will very materially dwindle and you will not get nearly so much 
money. And we need the money. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I thought I understood the 
chairman of the committee yesterday to contend the same thing 
that the gentleman is contending for, but that it was merely a 
difference as to the construction of the language—-as to the defi- 
nition of the capital invested. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have here the language that I offered. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what he would think of this language as definition of capi- 
tal invested, namely— 

That for the purpose of this title actual capital invested shall be taken 
to be the fair market price or value of all assets, real, personal, or 


mixed, owned and used in connection with the business at the beginning 
of erch accounting period for which the tax is to be computed. 


Mr. FORDNEY. 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
FORDNEY. I wish to explain that further, but I will 


Or do you differ as to the 


That is the language I offered as an amend- 


ment to the bill, and the committee voted it down because we 
need the money, not because it was not just. 

Mr. BATHRIGK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BATHRICK. Let me ask the opinion as to the eff, ° 
this law in this illustration: Suppose a corporation buys » , 
of land for $10,000 and erects a building on it—althoy: 
value of the building is not necessary to my illustration 
after a term of years the land itself increased in value so 
worth $100,000 more, would this bill as it stands requ 
re ae to rest upon the $10,000 and not consider the $1: 
at all? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely. The original capital iny: 
not its value to-day or during the taxable year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan d 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FORDNEY.,. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I desire to ascertain the gentleman's 
struction of this section as to what is capital, on this state of 
facts: Suppose a corporation invests some of its surplus in 
buildings and purchase of equipment, would that be considere| 
capital on which they would be entitled to deduct the 8 per cent 
exemption? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My, friend, if you put in your undivided 
profits and put that addition into the business it is considered 
capital. For instance, we will say a bank organizes witli 4 
capital of $100,000. It runs along until it has a surplus of 
$100,000 and undivided profits of $100,600. The capital of that 
bank is $300,000, and on that 8 per cent can be deducted before 
excess profits begin. But it is only in the case of a bank aud 
not with an industrial institution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman wil! per 
mit, the gentleman from North Carolina—and I would like to 
have the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina—when 
I put that concrete case to him yesterday he stated it would be 
considered as capital and would be considered as the basis for 
the 8 per cent deduction. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; only in the ease of a bank. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My instance yesterday was in the case of 
an industrial corporation that uses some of its profits in the 
purchase of equipment, of machinery, or buildings, and the like, 
which is really capital, and I asked the gentleman from North 
Carolina the question whether that would be the basis of the 
8 per cent deduction, and he said under his construction it 
would be. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the case the gentleman put yesterday anid 
to-day it would be considered capital and would have thie «i 
duction. It distinguishes the part of profit from wear and tear 
or depreciation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not talking about the question of ce 
preciation. I am talking about the diversion of part o/ 
capital in the purchase of equipment, of machinery, of stock 
or of buildings, and whether under the new phraseology that 
would be the basis of the 8 per cent deduction? 

Mr. FORDNEY. As I understand the gentleman's questior 
if the surplus is put into the buildings it is capital, but increased 
values are not capital under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Take the case of a corporation that 
originally capitalized at $50,000, and where at several periods 
since that time, out of the surplus earnings, additional capital 
has been created. Now, of course, that, under this law, stauis 
as capital as well as surplus and undivided profits on whicl the 
8 per cent can be deducted. Is that right? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Any money paid in as capital or any mone) 
put aside as surplus account and used as capital is consider! 
capital under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Whether earned or paid in? 
Mr. FORDNEY. No; not whether earned. 
put it to surplus. 

Mr. SNYDER. And then be declared into capital stock? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and put into actual use. m 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Under a condition of that kind, where (iv 
surplus is created and put into capital stock and distributed. |!) 
tax is levied upon that distribution, the same as any ole! 
dividend, is it not? oe . 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whenever a profit is about to be distrituics 
in dividends, if it is distributed as a stock dividend, it «ors 
not come in as capital. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But it is taxed? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Of course it is taxed. all 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the centicnica 


eld? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 


Was 


You have got to 


yi 
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Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. 
to qdininister a law that would reckon increased values? 
++ not be almost impracticable? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you are a business man and engaged in 


Would it not be rather difficult 
Weuld 


it 


manufacturing, you know that every year, at the end of the 
year, you make a statement showing your assets and your lia- 


hilities. You know you make a report to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and you certify to the correctness of that 
report, that the value of your property is so much. 

If you make a false statement, you commit perjury; and 
under the provisions of the law you can be punished for 
making a false statement. Every man makes a statement 
now who pays an income tax or a corporation tax, and he 
certifies to the correctness of the statement. Every corpora- 
tion must show its assets and its liabilities and show what 
the income is, and must pay the tax; so that there is no effort 
required at all on the part of the Government to revalue prop- 
erty. Everybody values their own property and has to certify 
to its eorrectness. 

Mr.GREEN of Iowa. 
vield? 

" Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr.GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will remember that 
this same argument that has just been mentioned was to some 
extent used in the committee, that it would be entirely im- 
practicable for the Secretary of the Treasury to appraise and 
value all the property of these various corporations and part- 
nerships. But it seems to me that there might be a provision 
that would do away with a great deal of that and perhaps avoid 
this entire objection, though I agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan as to his construction of the provision as it now 
stands. If the provision is left as it is now, but with a pro- 
vision that in case the owner of the property claimed that 
the smount actually invested was larger than the amount 
originally paid in, he could have the privilege of showing that 
to the Seeretary of the Treasury; and on the other hand, in 
the case which the gentleman from Michigan mentioned a 
short time ago, when the assets had greatly depreciated below 
the amount originally. invested, the Treasury might have an 
opportunity of showing that, if they saw fit, and taking its 
valuation. It seems to me there would not be one case in a 
thousand when there would be a revaluation, but that a correct 
balance would be struck. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; because when you make your state- 
ment the Government either accepts it or rejects it and sees 
whether you make your statement correctly. The Government 
has the right to prove whether you make your statement 
correctly; if you value your property too high, they will make 
you come down to what it ought to be; and if you make it 
less than it should be, they will make you raise it up. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The work would be upon the party 
concerned ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and not upon the Government. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNBEY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. A few minutes ago the gentleman used an 
illustration, the leasing of the Waldorf Hotel, as an example, 
by which the owner might escape the income tax. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. As I understood the statement, the owner 
might lease the property and then, instead of actually receiving 
the rent, leave it for a period of years to the lessees and thus 
escape the tax. That does not seem a fair proposition or a 
correct interpretation of the word income. It seems to me 
the quesiion hinges on the meaning of the word income, whether 
it is money actually received or money earned. Let me read 
Webster’s definition of income. It is, among other things, 
“that gain which proceeds from labor, business, property, or 
capital.” Would it not be income’ gained from property, but 
hot receivec in actual cash? 

Mr. FORDNEY.. Yes; for instance—— 

Mr. HICKS, That man might have a gain, but did not re- 
ceive any actual income? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; for instance, suppose you take my note 
for four years——. 

Mr. HICKS. I would be glad to take it. 

Mr. FORDNBY. I question whether you would get your pay 
unless I put up collateral—— 

Mr. HICKS, I would be glad to take my chances on that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Because there is some doubt whether a 
four-year note will be paid, no matter who gives it, because 
God only knows what is going to happen to values in this 
country, or men’s ability to pay, in the next four years. 

Mr. HICKS. If the property earns an income, can it not be 
cousidered income whether the owner of the property actually 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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receives it or whether he loans it? If the rent is loaned, then 
in reality the owner of the property has received it; otherwise 
he could not loan it, and it is income subject to the tax. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He has not received it: It may be splitting 
hairs; but, as I said, to start with, the minute you begin to 
punish a fellow, he will begin to try to evade the law, and he 
will beat you if he can.. I only gave that as one illustration 
of a possible way for a man to evade paying his taxes. I do 
not believe that would happen. 

Mr. SNYDER. Using the same illustration, supposing the 
man who leased the Waldorf-Astoria was unable to pay for two 
years. Then there would not be any income received. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. And it could not be considered that there was 
any income. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. And the case is exactly the same, whether 
he was able to pay or whether he was not, so long as he did 
not pay. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It would be exactly the same whether he 
was able to pay or unable, so long as you took his note for it. 

Mr. HUSTED. What would be the situation of a corporation 
which purchased a tract of land, say, 50 years ago, and on that 
tract of land from time to time erected buildings and improve- 
ments as the necessities of its business demanded, but never 
kept any accurate track on its books of the actual cost of those 
buildings and improvements, but carried them at the nppraised 
valuation. How would the surplus of such a corporation be 
determined for the purposes of taxation under this act? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can only give you my opinion. I should 
say, if the man was a practical business man he would enter on 
his books the amount of money invested in the plant from time 
to time and his books would show how much money he had 
actually put in in addition to the original value of the prop- 
erty, what buildings had been placed on it, and the capital in- 
vested in those buildings, and he would be permitted to de- 
duct that amount; but if his father gave him the property 
originally and he paid nothing for it, that is not capital, and 
under the provisions of this bill he could not deduct anything 
for that as capital. 

Mr. PLATT. Is there not danger of getting the income-tax 
rates so high as to kill reinvestments and stop the prosperity 
of the country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is such danger, but I do not believe 
the rates in this bill will do that. Take, for instance, a man 
whose income is a million dollars and above that, you are going 
to take practically half his income. Well, if he is economical 
he can live on half a million dollars a year, and it is only the 
very large incomes that are very heavily taxed. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose he had an income of $2,000,000 and 
spent $1,000,000 and reinvested the other. If the Government 
takes the other million he will not have it to reinvest. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He will have to cut down his expenses and 
live on a little less than a million dollars, that is all. I would 
try it mighty hard if my income was equal to that sum. 

Mr. REED. How far back is your tax on corporation in- 
comes retroactive? 

Mr. FORDNEY. One year only; for the calendar year 1916. 

Mr. REED. Let us presume that a corporation has made 
a little money, and on the Ist of April distributed it, and then 
sold out to somebody else. Who is penalized in the payment of 
this retroactive tax? 

Mr. FORDNEY. With the ability of the Democratic Party 
to find revenue here, I leave it to them to find that money. 
I believe they will get it. Before I came into the room this 
morning a gentleman asked me a question about the tax upon 
insurance policies. I was inerror. I had in mind then that the 
stamp tax upon these policies would be placed upon the policy 
at the home office; but instead of that, as I have once before 
informed him, that provision was not changed in this bill, and 
they will not be required to put on the stamps, but they will 
pay proportionately a lump sum of money, based on the value 
of the stamp. That is to avoid placing the stamp there. That 
is so also in the case of soft drinks. The tax is there placed 
upon the liquid gas and upon the sirups used, and so on. 

Mr. REED. In the case I mentioned the corporation con- 
tinuing in business would have to pay the tax, would they not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. They would be called on to pay it, and 
they would have to take it out of the business, or out of the 
profits next coming due, I presume. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. That retroactive provision is simply adding one- 
third to the tax of this year. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. One-third of the tax on last year’s income 
under the old law, and that is the end of that tax—334 per cent 
of the money that will be collected on last year’s incomes. That 
will yield $110,000,000 revenue. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to ask my friend 
about a corporation engaged in the manufacture of pianos or 
musical instruments. They pay an exeess profits tax, and then 
I understand they pay 5 per cent on their sales. : 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; on all musical instruments valued 
above $10. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. A delegation called on me this 
morning; I suppose they called on other Members; and they 
said that a good deal of their business of manufacturing and 
selling pianos involved sales on time, and they said if they had 
to pay that 5 per cent on sales it would amount to more than 
the whole of the first installment, and the burden of carrying 
that 5 per cent would very greatly injure their business and 
perhaps destroy it. What does the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think it is a wrong principle of taxa- 
tion to tax the gross proceeds of sales. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is it not a little unfair to 
single out certain industries and tax them 5 per cent in that 
way? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but the whole business is unfair, on 
musical instruments and automobiles especially. I think we 
are burdening them. I think we will put several institutions 
out of business, which will work to the benefit of some other 
institutions that are engaged in making automobiles. For in- 
stance, a 5 per cent tax upon the gross sales of the product of 
any factory is usually equivalent to 50 or 75 per cent of the net 
profits of that concern, and sometimes more than 100 per cent 
of the net profits, because there are many institutions in the 
country that do not make 5 per cent profit on the capital in- 
vested. Therefore that is a wrong principle. We are going 
at the thing wrong, and the only excuse for it is that we need 
the money. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. We could afford to be fair. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would like to be fair with everybody. 
Let me tell you something. I quarreled and fought and some- 
times came near using profanity. I took my hat and left the 
room three times, but never went farther than the screen and 
then came back. [Laughter.] I am black and blue from my 
head to my heels by the punishment the committee has inflicted 
upon me. I am discussing the things now. I do not believe 
they are right, but they are here in the bill, and I do not 
know how we are going to get them out. Some of us tried to 
get them out in committee and could not dc it. What the 
House will do I do not know, what the Senate will do I do 
not know, but to put a tax ou gross sales of a private business, 
or any institution in this country, is the wrong way to collect 
a tax. 

. Mr. FESS. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr FORDNEY.,. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is there any danger that we will defeat the 
very purpose we are trying to reach if we put the tax to a 
certain point that will be prohibitive so that we will fail to 
get the revenue. and destroy business? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is the danger. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The retroactive feature in the bill applies 
to the income tax for the period of 1916. It places an addi- 
tional tax on the income of last year and that is payable in 
June of this year. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In many instances the tax has already been 
paid, and in some cases large amounts. What becomes of those 
particular cases ; are they reassessed, or is the additional amount 
prescribed, provided in this bill, called in? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no language in the bill upon that 
point; it simply taxes incomes of last year; and I notice here an 
estimate of $108,000,000 instead of $110,000,000, which would he 
one-third of that already assessed, and which we know will be 
collected. I think the framers of the language of the bill fig- 
ured on the Joss of a little money, because they have dropped 
off $2,000,000 in the estimated receipts. I do not know how 
they are going to catch it where a corporation has distributed 
its profits last year and discontinues business and is gone. That 
money is lost. How they will get it from corporations and 
institutions in existence unless they go back and say you have 
to pay it, I do not know. If it ts to pay no dividends hereafter, 
it comes out of the value of the stock, and I presume the Gov- 
ernment can collect it. 


Mr. BRITTEN. The case I had in mind is where a Chicago. 


concern paid several hundred thousand dollars taxes in advance 
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of the period preseribed. Will the Government go 4‘; 
particular concern for the increase? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman can rest assured ¢) 
Government will go after every nickel that it ean eo 
cause they need the money. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Either the gentleman from }\| 
or myself misunderstood one of the questions asked by +), 
tleman from Ilinois [Mr. Brirren]. He asked if the «< 
retroactive tax would not be paid in June. It is not ) 
until September. ‘ 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. I misunderstood the gentlema; 
provision in the bill is that the one-third of the income + 
posed by this bill is not payable until the 15th of Septem! 

Mr. BRITTEN. So that he may pay it in two insta 
one in June and one in September. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Under the old law one in June, and } 
the other in September. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois 

Mr. MASON. I agree with the gentleman that the tax on 
gross incomes may work a great hardship. I want to ask if tix 
gentleman’s attention was called to the fact that when you 
tax the gross income, for instance, of a billposter, or adyer- 
tiser outside of a newspaper there are difficulties. Tho }yi\I- 
poster may contract for a display for $100, and it may cost hin 
$98 to get that $100. I can understand how you can take i 
out of street car space, because they rent out the space. and | 
can see how that would not work a great hardship, because the 
space is there. But to take a man who is to fill the space with 
his labor or the labor of the artist whom he hires to pain: 
advertisement—that plan of taxation is in violation of vvery 
good principle- You put a tax om every cent he takes in, 
whether he makes any profit or not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell-you. We tax the man who ad- 
vertises on what it costs him to get it, whether it is a Jill- 
board advertiser or whatever it may he. Somebody has got to 
pay the tax, and ft falls on the man that pays for the advertis- 
ing. At one time it was thought wise to tax advertisers in the 
newspapers, but we get the newspapers the other way. by put- 
ting additional postage on them, and you thus catch the fellow 
in postage. But those who advertise on the billboards we 
put a tax of 5 per cent on its cost, because you can not catch 
them by putting on additional postage. Such advertising «ves 
not go through the mail. 

Mr. MASON. In that way you make no discrimination as to 
the question of cost. A man may receive $1,000 for rent of 
space in front of his lot for advertising purposes, and he pays 
5 per cent; the other man may get a contract for $1,000 aud 
spend $999 for the painting and labor. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is a tax on the gross proceeds of the 
business, and it is just as equitable as the automobile tax 
or the taxing of musical instruments; none of them are equita)le 
taxes. They are out of joint. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY.. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON, I think the gentleman has anticipated, per- 
haps, my question. If you tax the sales of automobiles, musical 
instruments, pianos, and so forth, it is all covered by the san 
principle as taxing the advertiser because the advertising }s 


billboard is only one means of making the sale. If is tlic same 
principle that covers both. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Exactly the same principle. It is taxing 


the gross proceeds of your sales, and I say that is not a correct 
principle of taxation, but it is in this bill, and I have got to 
swallow it, because I can not get it out. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. REAVIS. You get at the party that advertises on [le 
billboard, and you increase the postage on the newspapers, )u! 
how can you reach the man that advertises exclusively i) the 
newspaper? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; except to get him through increase’ 
cost of advertising: Yesterday the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Cnanvrer] presented a copy of the Outlook here to 1s 
good friend from North Carolina [Mr. Kirenry]. I received 
one of those same circulars through the mail this morning, and 


I read it, and it is to this effect: The Outlook is sending t is 
little ‘slip around to everyone, whether he be a patron of thy 
Outlook or not, showing the subscriber how much this increase 
in postage is going to cost him for his subscription. 
look does not propose to pay it—not on your life! 
just ing you that if you live so far away from where 1° 
Outlook is published it is going to cost you 54 cents or a dolla 
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or $2.70 for this increased postage, or some other sum. No, no; 
not the Outlook. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. But just let me conclude with this: That 
notice is going out to everyone to induce him to appeal to his 
Congressman to strike out this extra postage on second-class 
mail matter that the consumer has to pay. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. They can pass it along to the consumer, and 
they are showing that they are going to do it. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 
~ Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would ask if there would not 
be a falling eff of the subscription list on account of the increase? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think so; but let me tell you why. 
The Outlook and the Saturday Evening Post, as I understand 
it. are getting as high as $6,500 a page for advertising matter, 
and they are going to charge a little more for advertising. They 
have to pay 1 cent a pound now for sending magazines through 
the mails from one point to another all over this land—1 cent 
for sending the paper to Alexandria, and 1 cent for sending it 
to San Francisco. The zone system is now proposed in this 
bill, and the committee has thought it wise to double up the 
tax nnd make it 2 cents a pound in the first and second zones, 


which covers a distance of 150 miles, 3 cents for the third and. 


fourth zones, and then 1 cent for each zone until it reaches the 
eighth zone, 7 cents, and for all distances beyond the eighth 
zone, Which is 1,800 miles, 7 cents a pound. What the periodical 
publisher will undoubtedly do is just exactly what Sears, lRoe- 
buck & Co. and Marshall-Field & Co. and many other great 
mail-order houses do. They will send by freight, as they did to 
my home city last spring. Sears, Roebuck & Co. sent one car- 
load of their catalogues by rail and distributed them through 
the local post office. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But there is a difference be- 
tween a catalogue and a publication which is distributed and 
sent out once a week, or once a day for that matter. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not so far as the advertising-is concerned. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The great metropolitan newspapers and the 
magazines are the ones that are going to pay this large in- 
creased postage. The average country newspaper in a town of 
50,000 or 75,000 people sends a very small percentage of its 
papers a distance further than 150 miles away from the 
point of publication. It is the large metropolitan papers, as 
the Postmaster General in his report shows, that travel a dis- 
tance on an avernge of 300 miles from the point of publica- 
tion, and the magazines go from 1,000 to 1,150 miles away, and 
undoubtedly they will send those out by freight and distribute 
them through the local post offices where they are delivered to 
their patrons. 

Mr. PLATT. But there is a proviso to prevent that, for the 
bill provides that second-class mail matter mailed to subscribers 
from an office other than that of publication shall pay the same 
rate as if mailed from the office at the place of publication. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Suppose there is. What is there in the law 
to prevent the Saturday Evening Post being published so far 
as its California list is concerned in San Francisco instead of 
in Philadelphia? They can send manuscripts out there and 
have it put through the press out there and delivéred from 
there at the lower rate. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is just what will happen. Now, 
in the case of the Outlook they state that it will cost them 
$1.25 additional. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; they do not. 

Mr. PLATT. To deliever in the West. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; they do not. They tell you that it will 
cost you that—not them. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the extra postage upon it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; but they say that it is going to 
cost you that and not them. 

Mr. PLATT. If it is going to cost me that I will stop it, 
and that is what everyone else will do. 

Mr. FORDNEY, Oh, bless your soul, no. You will want to 
find out about what the Outlook has to say about some auto- 
mobile manufactured somewhere. 

Mr. PLATT. You still have left a provision in the bill 
that nothing shall affect the existing law as to the free cir- 
culation and rates on second-class mail matter within the 
county of publication. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT, And people will get their information more 
oe their home papers instead of from the metropolitan pa- 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and they are struggling along now 
between life and death. ' — ’ 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the 
viewpoint of the committee in placing a ban upon publishing 
houses from utilizing other facilities than the mail in con- 
nection with the distribution of mailable matter. It has been 
the practice for years to permit these publishing houses to 
utilize other agencies in their distribution, such as express 
companies or the railroads, through freight. They have then 
used the mail at the immediate point of distribution. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the theory of the committee in 
absolutely forbidding these large publishing houses the free- 
dom of business in the means of distributing their publica- 
tions by the cheapest possible way as under existing law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Because Uncle Sam needs the money, and 
you are going to tax them to the fullest extent and get that 
money. There is no other excuse for it that I know of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is placing a penalty upon 
the dissemination of information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute, my friend. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You are, certainly, if you keep in the 
bill this provision which says they must pay the higher rate— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer the gentleman. It has 
been shown by every Postmaster General since I have been a 
Member of this House—18 years—that it costs this Government 
9} cents a pound to handle the magazines of this country and 
the Government is getting 1 cent a pound for doing the de- 
livering. Therefore, the Government is losing 8} cents a pound 
for every pound of magazines handled by mail in this country. 
Now, this is an opportune time for the periodicals of this 
country—which I said the other day have done as much as any 
other institution in this country to bring on this war—to come 
forward now and pay a fair share to maintain the war. [Ap- 
plause.] My son has already enlisted—I hope God will bring 
him back safely uninjured—and to send my son to the front 
with an empty gun and an empty knapsack, without anything 
to eat and without ammunition, is to send him to the slaughter, 
and I am ready to pay, and every public-spirited man in this 
country ought to be ready to pay, his fair share of taxes to 
support my son at the front fighting his country’s foes. [Ap- 
plause.] The magazines of this country have been getting a 
subsidy out of this Government and they ought to come up 
without complaint now like brave, public-spirited men and 
pay a fair share of the maintenance of this war to supply your 
boy and my boy and other boys out in the trenches fighting 
the enemy under the Stars and Stripes. They will do it. They 
are kicking now; they will complain severely now; but, as the 
good chairman of the committee said yesterday, the only rea- 
son why this tax has not been imposed heretofore is because 
it was lack of nerve of men in this House to do it. Now, we 
think it is a just and equitable time to place this tax with less 
complaint than at any other time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say, if the gentleman will permit 
me, that during 18 years of service on the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I always advocated an increase of the 
postage rate on second-class mail matter, but I never advocated 
any increase of postage rates on second-class mail matter that 
would result in the curtailment of publications. Now, you are 
placing here a ban of rates that will be absolutely confiscatory 
upon publishing houses. We send these magazines and publica- 
tions by freight now under the new car-space plan. The freight 
rate in carload lots on this class of merchandise from New 
York City to Salt Lake City is $2.38 a hundred pounds, and 
$3.39 when shipped in less quantities, and yet you are proposing 
to charge these publishing houses that send their publications 
bagged up and carried in many instances without expense to the 
Postal Service to the terminal stations $6 a hundred pounds, 
and yet you will not permit them to utilize the freight service 
and then the Postal Service for local delivery, but say, you must 
send by mail entirely if you want to have the mail facilities 
at all. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute; the gentleman has made a 
speech and an effective one, too, but let me tell you something 
the gentleman has not brought into his argument. The Post- 
master General advises the committee that it costs Uncle Sam 
44 cents overhead charges in handling this mail, to say noth- 
ing about transportation. Does the gentleman want the maga- 
zines to send their stuff through the mail at 1 cent postage. and 
this Government lose 34 cents handling it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Postmaster General can not show that 
it costs 44 cents a pound or anything approaching that amount 
for overhead charges for the carriage of bag-magazine mail. 
They are usually carried in bag lots. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman knows what the man said 
to the fellow in jail, “ They can not put you in jail.” “ Why, 
my good friend, they can, because I am in jail.” [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Nevertheless there are no figures by the 
Postmaster General to show that it costs 44 cents overhead 
charges for the carriage of magazines of the country carried in 
bag lots. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNILY. The Postmaster General shows exactly that, 
I tell you. Whether it is right or wrong I do not know, because 
I have not gone through the Government’s books to find out. 
I yield now to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has just stated, as I un- 
derstand, that the average cost to the Government for trans- 
portation of second-class mail matter is about 9 cents a pound— 
the transportation for long distances would be about 9 cents, 
but assuming it is 9 cents to carry it, say, to San Francisco. 
Under this bill is provided a charge of 6 cents and then, for 
fear that the company will not ship at the rate of 6 cents for 
that which the Government must pay 9 cents, you have a 
proviso that will prevent their using freight for carrying that 
until it comes to the local office. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, a great many gentlemen have ad- 
vised me, Members on this side of the House, that it would be 
a wise provision to put in the law for the increase of postage 
on second-class mail matter that this stuff can not be sent any 
other way than through the mails. Now, there is a very large 
sentiment here in favor of that sort of thing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If my colleague will yield 

Mr. FORDNEY., I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am not arguing against the increase in 
rates. I think there should be some Increase, but I do not be- 
lieve the figures are correct that the department has so indus- 
triously peddled, that the cost is 15 cents, or it costs the Gov- 
ernment 15 cents, or that the average is 9 cents. And the 
committee shows that they do not believe it costs the Govern- 
ment 9 cents by providing language requiring these companies 
to ship at 6 cents, thereby causing the Government to lose the 
8 cents. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You are wrong about that. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. And cause the Government a loss of 3 
cents. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It has been a long time, I will say, since we 
have had a Republican Postmaster General—-the time is too 
long to suit me altogether—but Mr. Hitchcock’s last report 
when Postmaster General gave the figures that I have given 
you, and the present Postmaster General verifies them by mak- 
ing practically the same statement. And I have never seen any 
report by any Postmaster General that varied much from Mr, 
Hitchcock’s report. I do not know whether that is right or not. 
I do not carry the mail. I do not run the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I never was Postmaster General, but I am going to 
take it for granted that the man making those reports knows 
something of what be is talking about, and I must be guided 
somewhat by his judgment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, accepting the cost as 9 cents a pound, 
you provide that the Saturday Evening Post, for instance, in- 
stead of sending a publication at their own expense by freight, 
must send it at a cost of 6 cents a pound to them and cause 
the Government a loss of 3 cents? I think the committee is 
inconsistent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. We are not asking the newspapers to pay 
all the cost. We are like the Irishman that said in regard to 
his dog: He cut his ears off a little bit at a time because it 
would not hurt so much, 

Mr. CRAMTON. And at the same time others are taking off 
a few chunks, as, for example, the print-paper people. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, print paper! The chairman yesterday 
spoke of Mr. CANNoN’s loyalty and good judgment in that mat- 
ter. There came before the Ways and Means Committee when 
the Payne tariff law was being framed a man whose name was 
Ridder—I believe he is dead—and a man by the name of John 
Norris, who, I understand, also is dead, and they claimed they 
were paying then $32 or $38 or $40 a ton for print paper, and 
if we would remove the duty then upon print paper it would 
be very much cheaper from Canada and elsewhere. All right. 
The House passed a bill based upon the report made by the 
committee, of which the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
was chairman. After thorough investigation that committee, 
as I now remember, recommended a duty of $2.50 a ton on 
print paper. The bill went through the House with that rate 
in it, just as recommended by the committee. It went to the 





Senate, and the Senate increased the rate to $4.50 a ton. When 
the bill went to conference the rate was reduced by the con- 
ferees to $3.75 per ton, and every newspaper publisher was mad 
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because print paper did not go on the free list and fla) ( 
man who voted for that duty and put some of my bes ; 
out of Congress. ‘ 
I received a letter a short time afterwards from a von: 
at Niagara Falls who purchased pulp in Canada and j, tod 
it to this country and made print paper from it, and he jour. 
my pardon for coming before the committee and makine oy». 
such fool statement as he had, namely, that if the q), 
pulp were removed he could get his raw material . es 
while, as a matter of fact, the price had gone up. And ly. . 
I am purchasing my print paper to-day from the same ;/ 
Quebec, Canada, that I purchased it from before you reduced ¢ 
and I am paying $10 per ton more now than I did before Con 
duced the duty and wish to acknowledge I made a fool of mys¢ 
Where is the price of print paper to-day? It is $80 to 19 
per ton. Congress has done everything in its power the , 
papers of this country have asked in reference to the «) 
print paper, and there is no way that I know of to )). 
newspapers and magazines in this country except to give thoy 
free transportation through the mails and free print pay I 
expect to be flayed by the newspapers and magazines {op ) 
position on this matter, but I will vote now for what 1 ; 
is right and do what I think is my duty now, and then sigy »; 
home if necessary. ; 
Mr. FOCHT. Just to get that question of the tariff on pape) 
right, let me ask the gentleman a question. In section 2 of tie 
reciprocity treaty which was passed by this Congress and sey 
to Canada, where it was turned down on a popular vote, was 
it not, after all, the trick of that whole proposition to get throu! 
the repeal of the tariff on print paper, costing less than 4 cents 
a pound, and after we were all through with it, it was repudi- 
ated by Canada, and the only thing that was left standin: 
that bill was the repeal of the tariff under 4 cents? 


or 


Mr. FORDNEY. In reply to the gentleman I will say that I 
saw a letter purporting to come from the Secretary of Stxj 
at that time, addressed to this man, John Norris, whose tame I 


have mentioned, before the reciprocity message was presented 
to Congress and before it was presented to the public, notifying 
Mr. Norris that every provision he wanted in that reciprocity 
treaty was already in. 

Mr. FOCHT. You will permit me to state, gentlemen, to get 
the right understanding, that we had a big excitement here and 
all over the country by the newspapers and newspaper pub- 
lishers that we wanted this reciprocity, and that the then Ke- 
publican President of the United States came to Congress and 
in coalition with the Democrats passed the bill with over 20) 
Republicans against it. 

Do you not understand that was the farce and joke and trick 
of the whole thing, that this same reciprocity was to cover this 
farce of repealing the tariff on paper; and now the result is 
just as the gentleman says, that the paper companies are gvilg 
out of business in this country, and they are all up in Canada, 
and the United States Government has to come to the rescue 
of the newspapers; and those of us who publish newspapers in 
the country have got to get cheap paper or go out of business. 
We have had to appeal to the Government for help. We would 
have had to pay 63 cents a pound for print paper but for the 
intervention of the Government in our behalf, and that broucht 
it down to 44 cents a pound. I want to get that straightened 
out and emphasize the fact that all things are not as they 
appear to be. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; yet you can not believe all you hear, 
and only about half what you see, these days. [Laughter.| 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chair.wan, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. ; 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to inquire if it was the intentio! 
of the committee to raise the rate that an individual pays Whe" 
he mails a newspaper? Was it the intention of the conmitice 
to raise the rate that you and I pay when we mail a siiisie 
wrapped newspaper? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, it is pretty hard to answer that (ues 
tion and give you the real definition to it. But it was tic ly 
tention of the committee to get more money, because we hecves 
it. Now, if you pass it along to the consumer, good aid well. 
That is what I think the printer will do. 

I received a letter day before yesterday from a constiiuen! 
of mine, appealing to me to have the postage on first-class 1"! 
matter reduced to 1 cent. I replied to him that I was tie! er 
gaged with other members of the Ways and Means Committee in 
trying to readjust the postal rates of this country, and that it 
was the effort of the Democrats to put the rate up to 4°" 
while I was doing everything in my power to keep it dow! © 
8 eents, and I hoped to succeed. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Will the gentleman yield again? 


nt 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

‘ir HULL of Iowa. This committee is a great committee, 
a d it ought io know when it raises a rate what it is doing. 
Yesterday I asked the chairman of the committee a question ; 
and he replied, I think, by asking me three questions; but when 
ne got through he yielded the floor to another gentleman. 
(Laughter. ] 

“Mr. FORDNEY. Tell me what you want. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You answered my question by asking 
another question, which had no relation to the question that I 
asked of you. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You want to know, do you, whether or not 
we intended you or somebody else should pay the bill when 
we increased the postage on second-class matter? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No. When I pay the rate of 1 cent for 
every 4 ounces, I want to know if that rate is to be raised to the 
individual as well as to the publisher. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; when we put the postage at 3 cents 
instead of 2. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is subject to the zone rate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I am talking about first-class mail 
matier. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, no; we are talking about second- 
class mail matter. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You evidently are talking about one thing 
and I another. You mean you are talking about sending a 
newspaper under 2-cent postage? are you? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am talking about sending it at 1-cent 
postage, 1 cent for every 4 ounces. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If this bill becomes a law you will have to 
pay 2 cents, because we need the money. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, no. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; you will. Maybe I am wrong, but 
maybe not. Whatever is the rate we have put in this bill will 
have to be paid if the same is enacted into law. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Wait a moment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; I will not wait a moment. What- 
eyer rate is put in this bill for first or second class mail matter 
is adding to the existing law, my friend, as we thought, in the 
most equitable manner to get the money that the increased 
rate will raise. As the Government must raise more money, 
we thought this increase in postage would place upon the peco- 
ple a burden in the least vexatious manner. To require every- 
body who sends a newspaper or a letter through the mails to 
pay the inereased rate and give the Government an increased 
amount therefor is an equitable distribution of the tax. 

Mr. HULL ef Iowa. Then the committee understood they 
were raising the individual mailing rate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You can call it the individual or the asso- 
ciation or whatever else you desire. But we decided to double 
it up. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You have not raised the third-class rate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; we did not touch that class of mail. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Supposing a newspaper publishing house 
is sending out a newspaper that does not weigh over 2 ounces, 
and it desires to mail it out as a circular. Have you provided 
anything in there to prevent that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If it is not in this bill, you evidently can 
not find it. [Laughter.] jut I have explained to you, my 
frieud, that we propose to double up the rate on second-class 
mail matter and add 50 per cent on the rate on first-class matter. 
Now, I decline to yield further. The gentleman does not listen 
to me when I reply to his questions. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman stated that the purpose is to 
get all the money possible——— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and in the least burdensome manner. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have had a number of complaints from 
dealers in soft drinks. [{Laughter.] They contend that the in- 
creise in the cost of the various ingredients used, as a result 
of this bill, will make it impossible for a great many of them to 
continue in the business. Now that the country is going “ dry” 
So rapidly, the soft-drink industry is becoming relatively more 
unportant, What does the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. TI will tell you what they will do. They will 
do just what the man does who sells beer. He will give less in 
the glass. [Laughter.] 

Mr, LANGLEY. They certainly could increase the price 
above the universal rate now prevailing. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They increase the bubbles. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 





Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON, Is Coca-Cola a soft drink? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. It is considered a soft drink. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If it is not “ spiked,” I guess it fs. 

Mr. CANNON. I have seen it mentioned in medical journals 
and many others, sad I have never heard it disputed, that 
the contents, the factors thet make the Coca-Cola, beget the 
drug habit. Now, does the gentleman know whether that is 
true or not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not. I ean not say to the gentle- 
man whether it begets the drug habit or not; but let me say 
this: The law provides that all these drinks that contain less 
than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol shall go into one class and 
those containing more alcohol go into another class. 

Mr, CANNON. I suppose this is something akin to opium. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know as to that, but Coca-Cola was 
considered as one of the soft drinks. Let me say to the men 
who put up those soft drinks, Coca-Cola and pop and seltzer 
waters and drinks of that kind, that a manufacturer of such 
goods, a Member of the House, came before the committee with 
samples. The committee had an expert, Mr. McCoy, a chemist 
in the employ of the Treasury Department, with them, and there 
was a difference of opinion as to how much liquid gas is used 
in the charging of a gallon of water for soft drinks. It was 
claimed by one man that there could be only charged 4 gallons 
of water with a pound of liquid carbonic gas. Another man 
claimed that from 20 to 30 gallons could be charged with a 
pound of that liquid gas. But here is what happened when we 
got the two men together: One man had a bettle of seltzer 
water and a bottle of ginger ale and a bottie of vichy water, or 
something of that kind, and presented a letter he had received 
from an expert over in New York, whose name, I believe, was 
Smith, who said that 1 pound of liquid gas would thoroughly 
charge 4 gallons of water. Before the expert in the Treasury 
Department came in I asked the gentleman, “ What is the differ- 
ence between a gallon of thoroughly charged water and a gallon 
of charged water?” He did not know just what the difference 
is; but when the expert came in he showed that Excelsior water 
is charged at a pressure of 180 pounds, and ean ordinary glass 
bottle would not stand that pressure, but would burst; but the 
glass of the bottles in which Excelsior water is contained is a 
quarter of an inch thick and will stand that pressure, and many 
of the soft drinks are charged at 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 pounds 
pressure instead of 180 pounds pressure, as in the case of 
Excelsior water. Do not drink too much of that Excelsior 
water, gentlemen, or you will blow up. It seems to me that 
some Members in this House are pretty thoroughly charged. 
[Laughter.] That was what made the difference. Now, if you 
thoroughly charge 4 gallons of water, 1 pound of liquid gas 
will be consumed; but if you charge the water under a pressure 
of 20 pounds instead of 180 pounds, you can charge from 20 to 
30 gallons of water with 1 pound of liquid gas. It just depends 
upen the pressure, which determines the amount of gas that 
goes into the water; so that the committee, to tax it as correctly 
as possible, put a 2-cent tax upon a gallon of soft drinks in order 
to get the amount of tax wanted from that source without put- 
ting a hardship on the manufacturers of the liquid gas. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Going back to my original question, then, 
you do not think this tax that you are proposing will put any 
soft-drink manufacturers out of business? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no. There will, in my opinion, be more 
soft drinks sold next year than ever before. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I hope you are correct, but I doubt it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. How about the manufac- 
turers of liquid gas? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The mannfacturer of liquid gas pays the 
tax at the factory, and instead of paying a stamp tax it is pro- 
posed to let him pay on the volume of his business, equal to the 
sum the stamp tax would amount to for the reason that Inbor 
is very scarce, and it costs about as much money to put the 
stamp on the bottle as the stamp itself costs. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. But I am informed that 


| some manufacturers of this liquid gas have contracted a year 


1 


ahead to deliver their product at 54 cents a pound, and you are 
going to tax them 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes: and the Outlook Co. have, and other 
magazines have, contracted to deliver copies of their publiea- 
tions a year ahead, but they also must pay the increased postal 
tax. I admit this feature in this bill is a serious matter for 
some people. Men who make contracts in advance and do not 
throw safeguards about them are liable to find themselves in a 
bad fix. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentieman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON. I want to make a statement of fact or two to 
the gentleman from Michigan, which he is aware of, but to 
which I desire to call his attention, and then to ask him a 
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question or two in reference to the postage proposition that he 
has been discussing. It is known to the House, of course, that 
we have four classes of postal matter, and that the first class is 
carried at 32 cents a pound and the second class at 1 ceut a 
pound. Nearly all of our revenue comes out of the first class, 
the third and fourth class matter taken together being barely 
self-sustaining, if they are even that. Now it is unquestion- 
ably correct that the second class ought to bear a larger propor- 
tion of the burden of the Post Office Department than it does. 
Last year the second-class mail matter amounted to 1,240,000,000 
pounds, which this Government carried for 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Or for $11,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. There is a difference between the calculations 
of the committee and of the department and of the Hughes 
Commission and other commissions as to the actual cost of 
transportation, but I take it the most conservative figure would 
be that we pay about 8} cents a pound and get 1 cent, and 
therefore that we lost $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 on second-class 
matter lust year. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the estimate. 

Mr. MOON. I assume that your committee want to recoup 
that loss in part, and the Post Office Committee are willing to 
yield their jurisdiction upon this question to the Ways and 
Means Committee. Now I make this statement in order to get 
to the point as to what is the best method of recouping. In 
cousidering this question you can not afford to overlook the 
well-fixed and established policy of this Government in postal 
affairs for more than a hundred years, that the Government 
ought to lay the least possible burden upon that class of litera- 
ture through which knowledge and information are dissemi- 
nated to the people. It is the weekly papers and the daily 
papers, and they alone practically which give that knowledge 
of the affairs of government and of our lives that is essential 
to the welfare and interest of the country. Therefore the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads have been seek- 
ing all along to find some method by which we would not vio- 
late the well-established principle of the Government in the 
interest of a fixe press and of the dissemination of knowledge, 
and at the same time make that class of matter pay more than 
it now pays. It once paid 2 cents a pound, and then was re- 
duced to 1 cent. Now the radius of the circulation of a daily 
newspaper is shown by all the reports to be a little less than 
300 miles. But newspapers carry not only information, but 
they carry an immense amount of advertising. Now that ad- 
vertising matter is commercial; it does not fall within the 
purview of the policy of the Government, of maintaining a 
system by which knowledge of governmental affairs and gen- 
eral informatien are carried to the people. Can you not ar- 
range some way by which you can let the papers that give in- 
formation to the public be carried at a low rate, and tax that 
part of the paper which is purely commercial in its nature? 

We have pending here a bill introduced at this session in 
which it is provided that within a fixed zone of 250 miles the 
present rate upon papers is maintained, and after you have 
passed that zone you apply the parcel-post rate to the paper so 
far as it contains advertising. In other words, the publisher is 
required to separate the advertising matter from the purely lit- 
erary matter and weigh the advertising matter and furnish to the 
Government a statement of the amount, and while he will con- 
tinue to pay for the literary part the present rate, he will pay 
a sum equal to the cost of transportation upon the purely com- 
mercial part of his paper. That we thought was fair, because 
that is a purely business proposition. There is no such principle 
involved as there is in the carrying of literature and informa- 
tion, and the advertisements ought to be carried just like mer- 
chandise, and pay as much. I am not making any objection to 
the position of the committee on this matter, but I want to sug- 
gest whether it would not be wise to amend this part of your bill 
so as to provide for the preservation of that principle that has 
been maintained so long as to the press, within a limited first 
zone, and as to all zones make the part that carries advertise- 
ments pay the cost of the carriage of the advertisements. 

There is a bill pending here that is intended to cover that, 
proposing an increase, perhaps not so high as it ought to be. I 
merely make the suggestion to the gentleman without any desire 
to interfere with the views expressed by the committee or the 
gentieman’s argument. The question of postage is one of many 
sides and many difficulties, and you can not go at it with one fell 
stroke and do justice to all that are interested and to the Gov- 
ernment, nor can you do justice to yourself without some dis- 
crimination along the line that pertains to the whole matter. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If the gentleman from Michigan will 
yield, may I ask the gentleman from Tennessee one question. I 
think that he falls into the same error that I think the committee 
has, and that is that postage on second-class mail matter is not 
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always paid by the publisher. He said that it was paid » 
a pound. Now, there is a class of second-class mail matic, 
mailed by the individual that pays 1 cent for every 4 1); 

Mr. MOON. That is not what we are talking about. 

Mr. HULL OF Iowa. You never intended to raise ths: , 
did you? 

Mr. MOON. :I think there ought to be a little rais; 
that line too. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to ge; 
formation from the gentleman from Tennessee, He i: 
man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads ; 
given the matter much more study than has any member . 
Ways and Means Committee, for our committee have ne\ 
those questions to deal with. But the Ways and Means : 
mittee have studied it from all angles, and to the best o¢ (|, 
judgment the rates recommended in the bill were the }) 
could figure out. If anybody else can offer an amend) 
the bill to make the rates more just and equitable and 
the money, I am ready to accept such an amendment 
it along, gentlemen. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN, I desire to say that the gentleman fre: 
gan made an error of statement about the zones. The . ’ 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] has straightened it out. Ti, 
gentleman from Michigan said inadvertently that the third 
and fourth zones were to pay a rate of 8 cents. The thir 
in this bill, which is 150 to 300 miles, pays a rate of 33 . 
the fourth and fifth zones a 4-cent rate. In that conne tion | 
wanted to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact tha g 
Moon said that the newspaper circulation was carried 21) ayer- 
age distance of 255 miles. So the average newspaper is 1 
well within the first, second, and third zones, which is 300) 1ilos, 
which seems to me pretty nearly the standard for other zoie- 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman does not mean the 
newspaper. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; the average newspaper. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am quoting from the Hughes commissi: 

Mr. FORDNEY. The metropolitan papers 

Mr. SLOAN. I am talking about the daily newspa)x 

Now, the fourth and fifth zones, running from 800 jo 1.100 
miles, are only raised 1 cent, which shows the injustice 
newspapers as compared with other publications. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe I have gone over that 2 
pretty thoroughly as to the newspapers, and I believe | ! 
covered most of the items in this bill except one p 
proposition that I want to mention. 

I have always been in favor of a protective tariff on i: 

I am now. If I were permitted to write a tariff | 
sonally, I would not put some of the rates in the law : igh 
as this bill is going to put them. I will give you iui i 

tion. Under the Dingley tariff law the duty on rows: ! 

was $2 a thousand feet. In the Payne tariff law that (ul) 
reduced to $1.25 a thousand. The imports of lumber !:s' 
averaged about $22.50 per thousand feet. This bill, if }) 

law, will put a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on all injports, 
whether dutiable or free. This bill proposes 10 per « 
valorem on lumber, and at $22.50 per thousand that simounts 
to $2.25 a thousand. If that lumber is dressed and mii ( 
flooring—tongued and grooved, first-class flooring—\ |) 
ported into this country from Canada it sells for abut 0! 
thousand feet. Add the 10 per cent ad valorem duty :\\ 
have $5 per thousand feet on that grade of lumber. *! 
imported at $2.50 a thousand will pay 25 cents duty. | 
about what the tax was under the Payne tariff law, or, | (!)4s, 
30 cents a thousand. If this bill goes into effect there will be 
nothing imported into this country free from any ¢ou! 
the world. It must all pay a duty in addition to the rai: 
in the Underwood tariff law. 

There are many articles of raw material that ous 
brought into the country free of duty. I have never | 
favor of putting a duty on noncompetitive products, > 
tea, coffee, raw rubber, or hemp, for the reason that we ©" 
produce tea and coffee and crude rubber in this coun: 
yet practically everybody uses these articles, There! 

a Republican principle to bring into this country free 
articles that we must have but do not produce. 

But under the provisions of this bill if put into law. 
now imported at an average value of 9 cents a pound \' : 
to pay nine-tenths of 1 per cent per pound duty. Tis!) 
the importations of tea averaged 18 cents a pound, and thorn 
the duty will be 8 cents per pound. That will not hurt “1” 
body. I believe tea and coffee could stand a higher '\\v “" 
duty; but whether you put the import tax on articles ('' " 
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not produeed in this country, or whether you call it a consump- 
it is a consumption tax pure and simple, for it is a 


on tax, 
© I am not in favor of that kind 


tax on a noncompetitive article. as 
of taxes. But neither the Committee on Ways and Means 
nor anybody else can sit here without extended hearings and 
fix scientific rates of duty to be added to existing law, or sub- 
stitute for existing law, and get them anywhere near correct. 
At the present time it would be a very difficult matter, for 
the reason that prices are abnormal all over the world, as re- 
gards the value of manufactured articles, agricultural products, 
and inbor. I want to assure you gentlemen that, with my 
long experience on that committee, it is my candid belief that 
no body of intelligent men, conscientiously working together, 
can now sit down and put a scientific rate of duty on imports 
in less than from five to seven months of effort. 

COX. Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr, COX. If these rates which the committee has reported be 

finally written into the law, how much will that amount to in 
way of general average on all imports? 
_FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad the gentleman 
sieed that question. Under existing law the imports last 
year amounted to $2,391.000,000. That was the value of all im- 
ports, dutiable and free; of this amount, 30 per cent paid and 
70 per cent were on the free aa 

r. 


Mr. will the gentleman yield? 


= 


on a 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

“ Mr. FORDNEY,. Just let me finish this suggestion. On that 
amount of imports the Government collected import duties to 
the amount of $210,800,000 in round numbers, or a’ fraction over 
9 per cent ad valorem on the total imports. If these same im- 
ports continued for the coming year, and 10 per cent ad valorem 
were added to all imports, dutiable and free, we would collect 
an average of 19.1 per cent duty on all imports, and therefore 
collect in eustoms dues from imports about $450,000.000 in the 
next year. But let me say to the gentleman that our imports 
at the present time are surprisingly great. Undoubtedly gentle- 
men will be surprised to learn that they are greater now than 
ever before. For the month of March last our imports were 
$270,000,000, and taking as an average the first three months, 
January, February, and March, if the same rate of imports 
continues during the next nine months, we will import this year 
$2,845,000,000 worth of goods. and this added import duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem will yield in revenue, in addition to the 
amount to be collected under existing law, $284,000.000. The 
most surprising thing about those imports is that 27 per cent, 
or $633,000,000, of the imports of last year came frem Europe, 
and the greater percentage of this came from England, and a 
little over 10 per cent came from Canada, or a total of $884,- 
000,000 out of an importation of $2.391.000,000 came from 
Europe (chiefly England) and Canada combined. 

Mr. COX, Mr. Chairman, 
other question ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes 

Mr. COX. I am asking for information, because the gentle- 
man knows more about this subject than I do or ever expect to. 
Suppose this rate which the committee has incorporated in the 
bill finally becomes a law, just as you have prepared it; how 
would that rate compare with the rate of duty that was put 
upon g goods that came in under the Payne tariff law? In other 
words, which would be the highest on the sum total of goods 
imported? 

Mr. FORDNEY. This rate will be higher than the Payne 
tariff law to this extent. ‘uring the life of the Payne tariff 
law the average ad valorem rates upon all imports, dutiable 
and free, was 18} per cent. These rates, based upon last year’s 
imports, will amount to, in round numbers, 194 per cent, and 
therefore we will collect more duty under this proposition than 
on collected on the same amount of imports under the Payne 
aw, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Under the title “War tax on manufactures,” 
in that section referring particularly to tennis rackets, golf | 
balls, baseball bats, ete., there is the phrase “balls of all | 
kinds.” I would like to ask the gentleman if he knows, which 
of course he does, that there are many millions of steel b: 
made in the country that are used for ball bearings. I weed 
like to know if a tax would apply against steel balls used | 
for ball bearings 

Mr. FORDNEY, No; it is intended to be applied to golf | 
balls, and so forth, and steel balls are not used in playing golf, 


SMITH of Michigan. 


will the gentleman yield for an- 








I think steel balls the gentleman refers to would come under 
manufacturers of steel, and so forth, and would pay a 10 per 
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is upon 


cent ad valorem tax in addition to whatever 
such articles under the existing law. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, referring again to the rates on 
second-class mail matter, as it reads now I take it that the 
rates of postage on one class of second-class matter will be 
reduced. For instance, if you take a newspaper and wrap 
it up and put a 1-cent stamp upon it yourself you can send 
4 ounces for 1 cent, which makes 8 ounces for 2 cents. Under 
this bill, in the first zone you can send 10 ounces for 2 cents. 


the duty 


Mr. FORDNEY. That depends on whether you or the pub- 
lisher sends it. 

Mr. PLATT. Exactly. Did the committee intend to include 
that? Apparently the bill includes that kind of second-class 
matter. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If there is any language in the law that 
would permit that to be done, it is an oversight, for the reason 


that the committee intended to double up those rates and add 
50 per cent to all second-class mail matter. That was the real 
substance of the argument. 

Mr. PLATT. This is one of the cla&Sses of second-class mail 
matter, and there ought to be an amendment in the bill to cover 
that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will prepare an amendment 
of that kind and convince my good friend from North Carolina 
that you are right about it, and he tells me to vote for it, I 


shall do so; for you see I am absolutely under his control, 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I see that‘the bill provides for an 
increase in freight, express, pipe-line rates, for a tax upon 
articles transported thereby. I would like to know whether 


there is any increased rate for sending mechandise by parcel 
post? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. The parcel-post rates are not changed 
at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why is that? That comes in com- 


petition with the express companies. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was thought that those rates were nenrer 
equitable than the second-class mail matter, and it is a different 
class of mail altogether. A great deal of bread and butter and 
flour are going through the mails by parcel post, and the com- 
mittee thought it was not wise to change those rates. 


Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And it is more than paying its 
way now. 
Mr. FORDNEY. It is claimed the parcel post now is not de- 


pendent upon the Post Office Department for financial aid, but 


is paying its own way. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But the express companies pay 
their way. 
Mr. FORDNEY. The express companies are taxed because 


they must pay the corporation and income taxes. We doub! e 
up the corporation tax and make it 4 per cent instead of 2 per 
cent, as under existing law they must pay the excess-profits tax 
as well, and they have to pay all other taxes that every other 
corporation in the country has to pay, and we are putting a 
burden upon the man who sends goods through the express com- 
panies just the same as we put a burden upon the man who 
sends freight by the railroads. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell how 
merchandise is transported by the parcel post each year? 


much 


Mr. FORDNEY. No; that question did not come before our 
committee; we did not look that matter up. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is not there more than there is 
by express? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know anything about that; we did 
not consider that question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Permit me, in connection with what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratrr] said in regard to this 
second-class mail matter, to call the gentleman’s attention and 


the attention of his committee to what, I think, perhaps is an 
oversight entirely—the effect of it upon the newspapers and 
magazines published upon the border. As the gentleman knows, 
he and I are very near the Canadian border. The parcel-post 
law, in dividing the country into zones, has divided the United 
States and its possessions, and the same mileage does not aj- 
ply on publications going into Canada. There is a provision 
that the eighth-zone rate of postage shall apply to such parcel 
post, and I assume that if this provision as written gues 
the law the ecighth-zone rate of postage would apply on the siip- 


into 
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ment of newspapers published, say, in Port Huron or Saginaw 
or Detroit, going 50 miles into Canada. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, the gentleman ought to know we can 
not do that. This Government can not fix the rates charged in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This fixes the rates that will have to be 
paid by the publications, 

Mr. FORDNEY. But in the United States; not in Mexico, 
not in Canada, nor any other foreign country; only in the 
United States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does fix in the parcel-post law that the 
eighth zone of postage, no matter what the mileage is, shall 
apply to all parcel-post matter mailed in the United States for 
delivery in Canada, and I desire to see if the committee has 
given that question any consideration. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If I get the sense of the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, suppose the newspaper is nearer the border than 50 
miles——— 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Say, Port Huron. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That*this increase of zone rate may be ex- 
tended to that class of mail matter? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My point is a newspaper published at 
Detroit or Port Huron on the border that shall send into 
Canada, say. 25 miles, instead of paying the first-zone rate, as 
we would naturally anticipate they would, would be classified 
as being in the eighth zone and pay 6 cents a pound instead of 
2 cents a pound. I do not believe the committee intended it, 
but I think that is the situation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If a paper is posted at Port Huron, although 
on the banks of the St. Clair River, and the boundary line is in 
the middle of that river, it pays the rate within the first zone 
and no more? No, we could not change that, even though we 
might have some zone arrangement with Canada on parcel-post 
mail matter. We ean not change the Canadian rates on any 
other class of mail matter without some treaty or agreement 
with Canada, and therefore this committee assumed that the 
rate in the first zone applied only to whatever portion of the 
zone is in the United States, and not abroad. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the provisions of the parcel-post act 
and the regulations place it in the eighth zone, even if they only 
go 10 miles. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, that applies to the United States, and 
not in foreign countries. We could not change that question. 
We have no authority to do that, and that could be done only by 
some arrangement between the representatives of this Nation 
and the representatives of a foreign Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. However, I think the gentleman will find 
samething there that ought to be corrected. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Like every other Member of the House I have 
received earnest protests against this bill by automobile dealers, 
manufacturers, manufacturers of musical instruments, bill- 
posting companies, and so on, and I have been waiting patiently 
here to get an answer to the questions and protests that have 
been put to me. Now, are we to explain that while a great 
many members of this committee are of the opinion, and have 
so expressed themselves, that, although it is unjust and unfair, 
and in many cases it is discriminatory, our only answer would 
be “that we need the money ”? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, I have stated over and 
over again that I do not believe the proper principle of tax- 
ation is upon the gross receipts from sales. It is, however, 
thought that the automobile business of the country is gen- 
erally prosperous and has been. It is known that many men 
engaged in the business have made immense fortunes. Now 
comes the time when it is necessary for this Government to 
raise a very large sum of money. I am not in favor of as high 
a rate of tax as fixed in this bill upon automobiles, because I 
believe 5 per cent on gross sales is more profit than some auto- 
mobile concerns are making. If we are going to impose that 
kind of taxes, I would be in favor of starting at a much lower 
per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to ask the gentleman 
this question: Whether it be true or not the rate of 5 per cent 
on the sales of automobiles is too high or too low, there is not 
anything in this point that is so continually brought out that 
it is a discriminating tax. 

There are thousands upon thousands of articles produced in 
this country that will bear precisely this tax, practically every- 
thing in the nature of a luxury, and it is absolutely unfounded 
to say it is discriminating as to automobiles and in favor of 
other business. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. What applies to automobiles also », 
to other articles of manufacture, where the committee | 
a tax upon the manufacturers’ products, of course. Let )», 
that a representative of one concern who came to interyj.\. . 
few members of the committee as best he could when j, 
a chance—he was not permitted to have a full hearing, joo) ),, 
we could not do that—stated it would be alsolute ruin t. ;),,; 
concern to put 5 per cent upon the gross sales of their pypoi\\).; 
although they were paying 25 per cent commission to the ».,.; 
for selling their machines. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Is not the fellow why os; 
caught now the agent away out in the country where ay),.)), 
biles are not manufactured? An agent has a warehous: | 
of automobiles and is undertaking to make sales, Ho has 
borrowed money from the bank. He may find little sale j)jc 
year, and next year he will have a dead stock on his hands 
That is where the automobile business gets pinched in this })j)) 

Mr. FORDNEY, Suppose your automobile sells for $4 (9 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is too high for 
part of the country. : 

Mr, FORDNEY. No. You.pay more than that for jjany 
makes of automobiles out there, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, a few. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You get out there Packards and Pierre. 
Arrows and cars of that grade, and they sell from $3,500 to 
$4,500 each. Take a $2,000 car for instance. The selling geeyt 
gets $500 for selling that car if he gets 25 per cent. 
cent on $2,000 is $100. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Out of which he pays 
warehouse charges, his rent, and his advertising, as we!! 
cost of borrowing money for his season’s operations. 

Mr. FORDNEY. As I stated to my good friend, I believe that 
5 per cent on sales of many manufacturers of automobiles jy 
this country is going to be confiscatory. I do not believe that 
many of them make 5 per cent on gross sales. Therefore this 
is going to be a hardship. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


S 


live per 


his 


us the 


Speaking about the profits of the 


agents who sell the cars, I think my colleague will readily 
understand that in a very large number of cases they take buck 
old cars as a part of their purchase price, and those oli! cars 
have to be disposed of, and in many cases they suffer great loss 


on them. The agency business is one of the hazardous ends of 
the business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I am probably anticipating what the g¢eitle- 
man will refer to a little bit later; but I was wondering if «ny 
provision was going to be made to meet a situation of this 
kind: For instance, a firm in my district has contracted to buy 
a large amount of low-grade lumber in Canada. I presuie ihe 
gentleman would disapprove of that from the start, personally; 
but that has been done, and contracts have been made to sell 
that lumber in America. Both ends of the deal are closed to 
and yet that concern is now confronted with that extra | 
the lumber. Is there any provision made to take care of «iy- 
thing of that kind where both ends of the transaction «we 
closed ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman that «1 
that has already purchased and imported——— 

Mr. HICKS. This has not been imported yet. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If it has not been imported, the buyer Ww! 
suffer to the extent of that tax 

Mr. HICKS. But the contract for sale has been made 

Mr. FORDNEY. A man that imports that article must }.\y ! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why should this expo! 
Canada be in better position than many lumber manufacturers 
in the State of Washington, who are behind delivery on 40,\'"" 
cars of lumber for want of cars—the lumber sold f. 0. b. Si. bs", 
and find themselves caught with a 15 per cent increase 1 
freight rates? 

Mr. HICKS. 
I am interested in the American business man and ! 
should not be unfairly dealt with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
Canadian lumberman. 

Mr. HICKS. Of course, I am not a lumber producer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the gentleman that | 
zreat wisdom here last year, we—Congress, not myseli 
for the Adamson biil, and imposed upon the railroads ©! 
country, as railroad representatives stated before a col 
sion in this city last week, $350,000,000 to $400,000,000. and 
the 15 per cent additional freight rate the Interstate Commerce 
Cemmission now offers to give to the railroads will not yield 
more than $350,000,000. It will not give the railroacs 4 


I am not interested in the Canadian exporicr, 


hea 
‘ 


He is worse off than ‘| 
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«ficient sum to meet that additional expense that Congress 
imposed upon the railroads by passing the Adamson bill. Men 
forget that we vote here for such matters, and that if their 
vote goes into effect the people are the ones who must pay the 
fiddler. Every time you increase the cost of production or 
the cost of transportation the man that consumes must pay 
that increased cost. You voted here last fall, as I said, to 
get votes at the polls, and it got them, but you put a burden 
upon the consumers of the country. Now, then, we must not 
complain in giving the railroads an additional 15 per cent in 
freight rates to meet the very expense that was imposed by 
the Adamson law. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. On that particular point does the gentle- 
man from Michigan concede that this statement of the rail- 
roads that it will cost them $350,000,000 is correct? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have no reason to doubt it, because I 
have no other information. These experienced railroad men 
say it is so. Who else can I go to to find out facts in this line? 
If I want to know anything about making a watch I will go 
to the man who makes watches, and not to a blacksmith. I 
will go every time to an experienced railroad man if I want 
correct information about railroad business, and not to a poli- 
tician. 


Mr. BORLAND. There is no such testimony. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is such statement, I tell you—— 
Mr. BORLAND. Yes; there have been plenty of statements. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Do you know what it is costing them? 


You are not a railrond man. 
manugement of railroads? 


What do you know about the 





Mr. BORLAND. J have been a railroad man—— 

Mr, FORDNEY. Oh, let me tell you 

Mr. BORLAND. And it will cost them less than $100,000,000, 
Mr. TORDNEY. Wait a minute. I will not listen to you 


until I answer your first question. You remind me of a student 
in college, one who said to a professor: “ Professor, I would 
like to be a manager of a great railroad system. How much 
of my money and how much of my time will it take to educate 
me so that I will be competent to manage one of the great 
railroad systems of this country?’ The professor looked into 
the face of the student and said: “As intelligent as you are, 
sir, it will take 20 years of your time and $20,000 of your 
money. But, sir, it will require but three months of your time 
and about $3800 of your money to elect you to Congress, and 
once there you will feel competent to direct, not the manage- 
ment of one but of all the great railroad systems in the 
country.” That is your case exactly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SORLAND. There are several of us in that position. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Your question would lead me to believe that 
you are that fellow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. I am sure that it would take more than | 
$300, I am sorry to say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know what it cost to send you to 
Congress, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield now concerning another paragraph in this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
if he can tell us something about section 504, which provides 
for a limited tax equivalent to 5 per cent, to be paid by any 
person, and so on, to any other person or corporation, and so 
on, for advertising and advertising space other than in periodi- 
cals and newspapers. Is it designed to catch outdoor adver- 
tising solely? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is designed to catch every manner of ad- 
vertising except that through the periodicals and newspapers. 
In the case of the periodicals and newspapers, we felt we would 
catch them hard enough on this additional postage rate. It 
catches the billboards and the signs in the street cars, and it 
catches advertising wherever it may be posted, and requires a 
payment of 5 per cent on the actual cost of advertisement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How will it catch the man 
who advertises in ‘the moving pictures or the great concern 
which puts up its own billboards? I venture to say it will 
catch less than 50 per cent of all the men engaged in the 
business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman knows any better way 
than the Democrats are figuring out, for Heaven’s sake let 
him tell it; They beat me in finding methods of taxation. 
Laughter. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think it would be better 


to put a tax of, say, one-half of 1 per cent on all advertisers, or 
any other small sum, 


LV—136 


I want to ask the gentleman | 
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Mr. FORDNEY. 


The gentleman is a newspaper man? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Can the gentleman tell us a better way to 
catch newspapers than by this additionai postage rate? 
Mr. JOHNSON of W ashington. Yes; indeed, I can. I will 
say to the gentleman that the volume of advertising in the 


United States is computed to amount to $800,000,000, 

Mr. FORDNEY. The-estimate I have on the advertising is 
from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

is only a part of it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but we can not catch the billboards in 
the mails. But we do catch the others in the mails. If it is 
fair to catch one in one way it is fair to catch others in some 
other way. 

Mr. JOHNSON 
other fellow. 
advertising. 
go scot-free. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is intended to catch every branch of 
advertising except iat in the newspapers and magazines. If 
you can invexzt some way to catch the other fellows I will vote 
for it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says this bill catches all forms 
of advertising either by the percentage or by the increase of 
postage on periodicals and magazines. Is not the gentleman 
mistaken about that? Does it catch any advertising in the 
local papers, or does it catch any advertising in the metro- 
politan papers? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It catches them on their postage. 

Mr. MANN., Their postage is only nominal. 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘They complain that it is being doubled. 

Mr. MANN. It catches the advertising in magazines that 
are transferred by mail, but does it in fact catch any adver- 
tising to speak of in any of the newspapers of the country ? 


But the outdoor advertising 


of Washington. This does not catch the 
It catches only the organized branch of outdoor 
It lets advertisers in competition with that branch 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FORDNEY. I do not understand that it does. It was 
not intended to, except on the postage. 

Mr. MANN. I mean either way. They do not pay any 
postage. Very little of their issues are sent out by second-ciass 
mail, 

Mr. FORDNEY. The little country newspaper does not pay. 

Mr. MANN. Neither the little newspaper nor the big. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then it does not catch them. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman said they were caught one way 


or the other. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was intended to. I do not see how you 
can discriminate between the big newspaper and the little paper 
| that is distributed in the county where it is published. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants to catch all advertising, 
| would it not be a fairer way to put the tax on all advertising 
| instes 1d of putting an additional postage rate on second-class 
mail matter so as to catch everybody on equal terms and not 

| discriminate between them? 
| Mr. FORDNEY. Let me iell the gentleman from Illinois 
the advertising is on the amount of business done, and it would 
be a tax on the volume of business, like the tax on automobiles, 
and I think that is an unjust tax, an unscientific tax. But I 
am firmly of the opinion that the newspapers of the country 
have not paid their fair share of postage heretofore, and I want 
them to pay now, and I hope this provision in the bill will never 
be repealed. I want them to pay in the future a fair share of 
what it is costing the Government to-day to handle this class of 
mail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman says the news- 
papers, but means principally the magazines. 

Mr. MANN. A great majority of the newspapers—I am not 
speaking of trade journals and magazines—do not send one- 
tenth of their output through the mails. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; they claim so. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; they do not claim so. 

Mr. FORDNEY. They have made such cli tims to me. 
not know what they say to you. 

Mr. MANN. The county papers do, but the big daily papers 
do not send their papers through the mail. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yield? 

The CHATRMAN. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
first. 





I do 


Does the gentleman yield, and to whom? 
I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
Then I will yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 


BaAcHARACH]. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I wanted to ask my colleague 
about the question of the 5 per cent tax. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. I have talked entirely too long. I 
will yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to know whether, 
in computing the 4 per cent tax, the normal tax—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. On corporations? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; the 5 per cent gross-sales 
tax is first deducted from the profits. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; my understanding of the law would 
be this, and I think I am correct: First, before charging the 
excess-profits tax all other taxes will be deducted, all other taxes 
of every kind. Then, whatever the net profit is beyond that, 
the excess-profits tax must be paid on. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not think my colleague quite 
understands my question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Your normal tax at the present time under 
the law is 2 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will my colleague explain to 
the House just how these taxes will be levied—in what order? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I will try to do that. 

Mr. CANNON. Did not the gentleman do that at the begin- 
ning of his speech, and will it not be in the Rrecorp? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think I brought out that point. 
I will try to do it now. For instance, suppose if a corporation. 
It is called upon to pay first under existing law the normal tax 
of 2 per cent. That is the present law. That is the end of 
your tax, except the excess-profits tax, which is 8 per cent. After 
deducting all charges, after deducting from their income all 
taxes of every description and all charges of every kind, then 
on what is left they are called upon to pay 8 per cent on their 
excess-profits tax. Let me give you an illustration. Suppose 
you had $1,000,000 invested and on that, after paying all man- 
ner of taxes of every description, you have made 184 per cent. 
or $185,000 on an investment of $1,000,000. Now, before you 
are called upon to pay your excess-profits tax you are permitted 
to deduct from that $185,000 an exemption of $5,000. Then you 
are permitted to deduct 8 per cent on» your $1,000,000 capital, 
or $80,000. The two combined is $85,000. I take that sum be- 
cause it is easy for me to figure and illustrate to you. You 
have then left $100,000 net profit after paying all taxes and all 
expenses. On that $100,000 you are called upon to pay 8 per 
eent, and under this law an additional 8 per cent, or a total 
excess-profits tax of $16,000. That leaves you $84,000 of the 
$100,000, and it leaves also your $5,000 exemption and 8 per 
eent on your capital, which leaves $169,006 out of the $185,000. 
Your excess profits tax, then, on your net profit after all other 
taxes are paid is $16,000. That leaves you 16.9 per cent in- 
stead of 18.5 per cent profit on your capital when invested, 
when based on the 18.5 per cent earnings. That is an illustra- 
tion of what the excess-profits tax imposes upon a corporation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Let me put my question just as 
I had it in mind. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
the 4 per cent? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; the normal tax. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The normal tax. 
comes next-—-your exemption? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then comes your exemption. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then you deduct § per cent on 
your capital invested. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of -Michigan. 
gross-Sales tax on that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; the 5 per cent gross-sales tax would 
come first of all, or at the beginning. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman’s colleague is trying to 
get him in the position of saying that the automobile com- 
panies will pay that tax themselves, instead of passing it on 
to their customers, 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; what the gentleman wants to know is 
where that 5 per cent gross-sales tax is going to be placed, first 
or last. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
placed? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Right upon your gross sales, first. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then the normal tax will be com- 
puted after that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and then your excess-profits tax, if you 
are lucky enough to have any excess profits left. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to ask one more 
question. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MapnpEn], who sits 


Which is the first tax levied— 


Then what 
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Yes; where is it going to be 
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beside me, wants the question asked directly whether «). - 
per cent gross-sales tax would be charged up as a part of «», 
ating expenses. nd 

Mr. FORDNEY. That applies to your sales. 

Mr. MADDEN. In other words, you do not tax the ma), 
You simply take it out of him, because you do not allow |)i), 
put it into his expenses. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is about it; you take his ; 
away from him and then send him to war—busted. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am not quite clear yo! 
that 5 per cent gross-sales tax, unless he can deduct it f; 
net income. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; his income has nothing to do wit|, 
5 per cent gross-sales tax. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
the 4 per cent tax? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. If he produces ay ;,, 
mobile that sells wholesale for $1,500, he must pay Uncle say» 
5 per cent on that $1,500, or $75; and if he has anythin. |, 
after this he pays the balance of his taxes, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Does he deduct the 5 per c« 
fore he pays the 4 per cent? 

Mr, FORDNEY, He pays that 5 per cent first of all, aud they 
if he has any money left with which to pay taxes, weil and 
good; and if not, then he is busted. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Can he deduct that 5 per cont? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; he can, Everyone knows that a 
can deduct the taxes that he pays, as a part of his ex), 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Where is there anything in his 
bill which provides that? 

Mr. STERLING. The original income-tax law provic 
and this bill follows that. 

Mr. BACHARACH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey, 

Mr. BACHARACH. I want to find out whether you are go- 
ing to levy the 5 per cent automobile tax on the list price or the 
manufacturer’s price? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whatever price he sells the machine for. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Certain automobile manufacturers have 
agencies and others do not. It would seem to me to be a 
fair way to tax them. Take, for instance, the Ford Co. ‘They 
have their own agencies, 

Mr. FORDNEY. The whole tax is unfair, my friend. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I know, but this particular portion of it 
certainly is discriminatory. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The 5 per cent is computed on whatever the 
machine sells for. The list price has nothing to do with it. 
Whatever the manufacturer sells the machine for, whetiier le 
euts his list price or whether he raises his list price, whatever 
he has sold it for he must report to the Government and on that 
he must pay 5 per cent. 

Mr.. BACHARACH. A great many automobile comjpnies 
have selling agencies. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. For which there is a deduction of 20 or 
25 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. In other words, they would be pa) 
only $18.75 for a car which sells for $2,500. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whatever the manufacturer gets for if, that 
is his selling price, as I understand it. 

Mr. BACHARACH. There is no way in which you can tux tle 
agent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. BACHARACH. There are several automobile conceris 
that have their own agents and they sell to their subagents. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If he sells to an agent at a sacrifice price to 
defraud the Government, I would leave it to the fellow down at 
the other end of the Avenue to catch him, 

Mr. BACHARACH. I do not refer to any fraudulent sale. 
Take, for instance, the high-grade cars—the Packard, tlic \\ in- 
ton, and others—the manufacturers dispose of the cars t) Ule 
subagent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It makes no difference what the metliod or 
cost of selling is. Whatever the manufacturer gets for that 
machine, no matter where it is sold or how it is sold or to whom 
if, is sold, he pays the tax on what he gets. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It makes no difference what the 
gets, it is what the manufacturer gets. 

Mr, FORDNEY, Exactly. ’ 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me 30 seconus 
to ask a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 
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Mr. CANNON. Judging from the number of telegrams I re- 
ceive daily—and some in the nighttime—everybody whom it is 
sroposed to tax, or, at least, the most of them, are sending these 
Py legrams, and I do not see how in time or eternity we will ever 
pe enabled to pass a revenue bill, because it is all the while an 
attempt to put the boil on the other fellow’s face. [Applause.] 

" Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from Illinois is right in his 
suggestion, Everybody wants the tax put on the other fellow. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNBEY. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask this question: Suppose the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is an automobile manufacturer, It will 
be assumed, and I suppose admitted, that he has a right to 
charge off as a part of the expense everything that went into the 
cost of making automobiles. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And if he paid 5 per cent tax on the gross 
sales of the machines, what I want to know is whether that 5 
per cent on the gross sales would be added to the cost of making 
the machines as a part of the expense? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I should assume, if I was a manufacturer of 
automobiles, and I would contend, that all the legitimate charges, 
whether direct or overhead expenses, whatever they might be, 
should be charged up to the cost of manufacturing the article. 

Now, in answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN], 
I have received telegrams in bundles. A messenger boy came 
into my office yesterday with 93 telegrams in one delivery. I 
said to him, “ My son, the Western Union Telegraph Co. pays 
you 3 cents a telegram, does it not, for delivery?” He an- 
swered, “ Yes; and I have made $21 so far to-day.” 

Now, the longer we can keep this up the more money the 
telegraph companies are going to make. Telegrams are com- 
ing by the hundreds and by the thousands. I received one 
telegram from a druggist in the city of Detroit, Mich., who is 
objecting to this proprietary medicine tax. He wound up his 
long telegram of complaint by saying, “Tax the well and not 
the sick.” I answered him and said, “ This tax levied by the 
Democratic Party makes everybody sick.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] But I must vote for the bill just the same. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In regard to the postal rates, there are very 
few periodicals in this country but that have been operating at 
a loss for the last few years. Is not that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know, I have no knowledge of that. 
I am not a publisher. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have been in the publishing business 
nearly all my life, or since I arrived at man’s estate, and 
there are things that enter the making up of a newspaper that 
have increased 1,100 per cent since the war broke out. I am 
receiving letters from publishers saying that if the new postal 
rates go into effect they will be driven out of business. Is it 
the intention of the gentleman to drive the publishers out of 
business? 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to answer the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, The census of 1900, and I presume the cen- 
sus of 1909, shows that the publishers’ industry was the second 
industry ia the United States and that the profits going to the 
publishers was third in all the industries. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman refer to the country 
press or the rural press? 

Mr. CANNON. I refer to the whole thing as shown by the 
census. - 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say that I have no desire, and never 
have had, to tax anybody out of existence or out of business. 
It is a wrong principle. It is a wrong thing for any intelligent 
man to do, But here we are, my good friends, facing a propo- 
Sition to raise, in addition to existing laws, $2,000,000,000 cash 
out of the pockets of the people in the next 12 months. I have 
racked my brain night and day to find something on which I 
could suggest that our committee could raise a goodly sum of 
money without placing great burdens on any one class of our 
people. If there is any man on the floor of this House that 
can suggest something upon which we can put a tax that will 
raise the necessary money that will not be a burden on the 
People, or a less burden than the burden as provided in this 
bill if put into law, I want him to suggest it, and I will 
give earnest consideration to it and try to adopt it if in my 
Power to see it as he does. 

If there are any publishers in this country that this in- 
creased postage will put out of business without getting an 
increased price for his paper or advertising, I believe the 
Patriotic public of this country will pay the additional sum 


for that periodical or paper and save the institution from ruin, 
provided that institution can show to its subscribers that it 
will be ruined unless they get an added price for their products. 
I believe subscribers will respond and help pay the tax. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentieman know how much 
they expect to raise by the increase on second-class rates of 
postage? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Second-class mail matter last year paid 
$11,385,000. It is expected that these increased rates—and the 
figures are furnished by the Post Office Department—will raise 
a little over $19,000,000 additional, or a total of $32,000,000 
next year, from second-class mail matter. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think that is an overestimate in the 
increased estimate, because of the short average distance that 
hewspapers and periodicals are carried. Newspapers are car- 
ried only an average of 258 miles. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And 1 cent a pound did raise last year 
$11,385,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, as to the increase of the adver- 
tising and subscriptions, they would be unable to get that. I 
am informed that nearly all newspapers, in order to circulate 
and have the benefit of the second-class rate, must be paid in 
advance, and that contracts for advertising are also made in 
advance, and that, therefore, it is impossible for nine-tenths of 
these periodicals and newspapers 

Mr. FORDNEY. Every institution in the country that is 
selling an article, which has made a contract for future delivery, 
is going to suffer, and there is no way that I know of to protect 
them in that contract. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will excuse me a little 
further 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will ask the gentleman to be as brief as 
he can, be¢ause I am getting very tired. 

Mr. STERNERSON. A proposition to increase the mail 
rates three or four or five or six hundred per cent will un- 
doubtedly drive a large number out of business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have said that a half a dozen times. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not the gentleman think that in- 
stead of raising nineteen millions in this way—which I think is 
elusive, because if they go out of business they can not pay—it 
will be better to tax advertising, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. MANN? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Better to do what? 

Mr. STEENERSON. To put a tax of 2 per cent on advertis- 
ing instead of 5. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, you will catch them twice, then? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; you eliminate this. You will raise 
just as much money, and you will drive nobody out of business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not believe that, because if you in- 
crease their outlay in any way they will get it out of the con- 
sumer, and will not pay it out of their own pocket; and the 
Outlook, in its little circular which it is sending around this 
morning, a copy of which I received, points out to you how much 
more you will have to pay for the Outlook. They do not pro- 
pose to pay it—oh, no; they are going to put it on you, the 
subscriber, so they say. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Two-thirds of the advertising escapes 
anything. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It does not make any difference what it is. 
They are going to make you pay it. They do not propose to 
pay it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is estimated that we have got about 
20,000,000 business men in this country, including farmers. Did 
the committee take into consideration the advisability of putting 
a business man’s tax upon every business man? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, I believe the business man 
is taxed now to the limit. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Here is the proposition. I presume 
it has been the effort of the committee to have everyone con- 
tribute something? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There are thousands of business men, 
small business men, who contribute nothing. If there are 20,- 
000,000 business men in this country and each of them contribute 
$1 it would make $20,000,000, and, if they contributed $2, $40,- 
000,000. That would be more equitable and everyone would 
contribute something. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But $20,000,000 is but a drop in the bucket. 
One man came in the other day very much excited, and he said 
to the chairman, Mr. Kitrcutn, “ Why, I know where you can 
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get $8,000,000.” The chairman replied, “ For Heaven’s sake, 
go out there and talk to the porter about a sum of that kind; 
it is eighteen hundred million dollars that I want to raise.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman asked for sug- 
gestions of something else. I am not going to suggest anything, 
because I think the committee has already covered everything 
on the face of the earth; but one objection I see to the bill is 
that there is so much double taxation. Some people are going 
to be taxed twice and others not at all. Could not the committee 
remedy that? Could not the committee devise some way by 
which the tax could be imposed more equitably and so as to put 
less burden on those who can barely live now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have worked industriously, and upon my 
word and honor I know there are many injustices in this tax, 
but let me repeat, as I have said 20 times since I have been 
on my feet, a tax upon the product, the gross sales of your 
product, is a wrong method of taxation, and yet there is a lot 
of it in this bill, but I know of no class of men that we are 
taxing anywhere nearly as much as we are taxing the business 
man and the corporation. We are taxing them the full limit, in 
my opinion, and when you take half of a man’s profit you are 
taking a whole lot of the sweat of his brow. In the Civil War 
the first income tax imposed upon the people was 3 per cent 
upon all incomes over $800 and up to $5,000, and 10 per cent 
en all incomes above $5,000. That tax brought in $32,000,000 
or $33,000,000 the first full taxing year. Congress met in 1862 
in the midst of that great Civil War and lowered the exemption 
from $800 to $600 and increased the tax upon those lower in- 
comes from 3 to 5 per cent but made no change on the incomes 
above $5,000, and immediately collected $72,000,000, or an addi- 
tional $40,000,000 by an increase of 2 per cent on small incomes 
and lowering the exemption from $800 to $600. I have figures 
here and I will put them in my remarks showing the total 
amount. Three hundred and forty-six million dollars were col- 
lected from 1863 to 1873, inclusive, on the income tax upon that 
basis: 





INCOME TAX DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
{From Dewey’s Financial History of the United States, p. 305.] 


First tax on incomes authorized August 5, 1861; rate, 3 per cent on 
all incomes above $800 per year and not above $5,000. ax was in- 
creased in 1862 and again in 1863 until incomes between $600 and $5,000 
were taxed at 5 per cent and above $5,000 at 10 per cent. As the imme- 
diate war necessities became less pressing the exemption was raised to 
$1,000 and in 1867 to $2,000. In 1872 the tax was abolished. 
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Total expenses growing out of the Civil War were $6,190,000,000, 

And I believe that by lowering the exemption on single men 
and women from $3,000 to $1,000 and on married people from 
$4,000 to $2,000 it will bring in 4,000,000 people to pay a tax that 
do not pay under existing law, and that this will yield to this 
Government from $85,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I observe that by the report of the committee 
it is proposed to raise $118,750,000 by a tax of 5 per cent upon 
manufactures of automobiles, automobile tires, musical instru- 
ments, motion-picture films, jewelry, pleasure boats, athletic 
goods, proprietary medicines, perfumery and cosmetics, and 
chewing gum. The gentleman from Michigan has made this 
observation: That the levying of that tax will undoubtedly 
drive to the wall a great many manufacturers engaged in manu- 
facturing articles of that kind. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is what they say. 

Mr. GOOD. That will be an injustice and it ought to be 
avoided. What I want to ask the gentleman is this: Did the 
committee consider the question of increasing the excess-profits 
tax to manufacturers engaged in that kind of merchandise to 
an extent sufficient to yield an equal amount of money rather 
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than by levying a tax upon those sales which wil] unquest 
drive many of these concerns to the wall? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was suggested by gentlemen on +) 
mittee that we increase the excess-profits tax to 2 ne are 
That suggestion did not get a majority vote of the mem}ers 
the committee. It was then suggested to increase the ,,., 
tax upon corporations, individuals, and so forth, but a , 
of the members on the committee felt that we had tax, er 
to the limit. a 

Now let me tell you what this tax will do: Last vy: there 
were sold in the United States 1,303,400 automobiles: |» 
of those sold at an average value of $746; the remainde: . »).. 
1,303,400 sold at an average value of $2,069 a car. One pop 
cent on the total sales of that 1,303,400 automobiles would » oe 
$10,000,000 in taxes. Every 1 per cent means $10,000,000. Five 
per cent would raise $50,000,000. In addition it is est iyo, 
that next year’s sales will far exceed those of last you, I 
would like to see that tax reduced materially, because [ thiy) 
it is going to work a hardship upon some of the automohii. 
companies and will consequently inure to the benefit of the ay;, 
mobile concerns that can afford that tax, for it will reduce thoi» 
competition. c 

I see by the Ford Motor Co.’s annual report, dated July 31 
1916, that that company manufactured 508,000 cars, and their 
profits were $59,994,118, or $118.10 per car. That machine sejlc 
I believe, for $400. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Three hundred and sixty dollars. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Of course, that company can afford to pay 


Cit 


)- 


on the $400 machine 5 per cent, or $20, and still survive: but jow 
about other motor-car companies less fortunate? The annual 
statement of the Ford Motor Co. for the fiscal year ending Jyly 
81, 1916, shows their capital stock and surplus to be $113.960.000 


and the profits to be $59,994,000; and Mr. Ford, so I am in- 
formed, owns 57 per cent of the stock of that company, there- 
fore his income from that company’s last year’s business was, 
in round numbers, $34,000,000. Nov, if this bill is put into law, 
Mr. Ford will pay an income tax of some $17,000,000 on this 
year’s income. The fabulous earnings of the Ford Motor Co, 
and certain other automobile companies prompted the committee 
to put this provision in this bill; but I believe his individual 
profits are greater than those of any other automobile manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the statement of the gentleman 
is interesting and instructive, but it does not answer my ques- 
tion. I think the Members of the House are not opposed to 
taxing these automobile manufacturers to the limit, but when 
you drive a man out of business you tax him a little beyond 
the limit. Nobody is opposed to levying a tax——— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am in favor of a tax, but I want it small 
enough so it will not put anyone out of business, thereby elim- 
inating competition for the big manufacturer, who could «afford 
to pay a high tax and still make money. 

Mr. GOOD. What I was trying to secure is some informa- 
tion along this line as to whether or not the committee at- 
tempted to find some plan by which this $118,700,000 that | 
proposed to be collected from the manufacturers of luxuries 
could net be secured by an additional excess-profits tax on 
these same manufacturers so as to drive none out of business? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You can not put an excess profits tix on 
them unless you put it on everybody. 

Mr. GOOD. Why not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. How can you pick me out and tax me and 
not tax the other fellow if we are both in the same business 
and avoid having it class legislation? Such taxation would, 
in my opinion, be wholly unconstitutional. 

Mr. GOOD. You would not have class legislation if you 
placed a larger excess-profits tax on all manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles than you place it, say, for instance, on the manufacturer 
of cereals. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer the gentleman. Why 10! 
follow the suggestions of Amos Pinchot: Take 98 per ceil 0! 
incomes. He came before our subcommittee and wanted Us 
put into this bill a provision that would take 98 per cent of «ll 
incomes above a given amount. 

Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman has gone Amos Pincho! 
better, and says take all of it and drive them to the poiut o 
bankruptey—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, you can not tax one man in the same 
line of business without taxing everybody in that line ©! 
business and not have class legislation. That is to say, you 
can not tax one corporation without putting the same ratio 
of taxes upon all corporations, and the same rule must 4p)» 
to individuals. But, my friend, I would like to have somebody 
point out to me something on which we could place a ts 
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that is net mentioned in this law on which a large sum of 
money ean be raised without being a burden upon the people, 
ir. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Did the gentleman’s committee consider in 
this inheritance tax to be levied or taken one-half of 1 per 
cent of an inheritance up to $20,000 running on up to 15 per cent 
when the amount exceeds $15,000,000 any idea whether those 
inheriting were the descendants of American citizens or for- 
eigners? There is a great amount of money passing out of the 
United States every year, and the gentleman was asking in 
reference to additional sources of taxing. Did the gentleman’s 
eommittee take that into consideration? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know that we have taxed every person 
who dies, or at least we impose a tax on his estate. I have 
always been opposed to taxing dead men; by doing so the widow 
and orphans are taxed; better far to tax the living. 

Every Man on our committee is just as much dissatisfied with 
this billas Iam. No one man can have his own way. We are 
here in a great body of 455 men, and I have never yet found 
a man that could foree his views on the whole Membership of 
this House. Every tariff law, every revenue measure framed 
since I have been a Member of this body has been equitable in 
the judgment of some men, but I have stood by the majority 
and I am going to do it now. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I have talked entirely too long. I am quite 
tired. I have intended to be courteous to everybody. I wish I 
could explain more to your satisfaction the effect of this bill 
and the reasons for putting those rates into the proposed law. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Will the gentleman permit one 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield. 
Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
Office establishment showed a profit of about $15,000,000. 

that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me tell my friend my information is 
thit there is not a year but there is paid out through the 
Treasury Department some $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 for the 
expense of maintaining the Postal Department, and that money 
is not shown in the expenditures of that department. And that 
has always been the case. Let me say to the gentleman that 
8 or 10 years ago I had occasion to look up the expenditures 
and the receipts of the Post Office Department for a term of 
years, 20 or 30 years back, and in not one single instance in 
all that time did the report show a profit. I do not believe 
there ever has been a time in many years when the postal 
receipts ef the Government were equal to the expenditures. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Nevertheless, last year they re- 
ported, did they not, a $15,000,000 profit? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Qh, yes; but they did not, as every other 
Postmaster General did not, show the expenditures through the 
Treasury Department that I am speaking of. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Be that as it may, assume that they 
left it on a paying basis, or that there was a postage that partly 
took care of the deficit that has been talked so much about, 
what class of postage took care of this ninety million and odd 
dollars of deficit that was created? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell you. I have not studied last 
year’s report, although I have it on my desk, but previous 
statements of the Postmaster General, Mr. Hitchcock—and I 
remember one in particular in which I became very much inter- 
ested—and during his last year as Postmaster General made a 
Statement that was very interesting to me. He showed that 
in the handling of second-class mail matter that year the Govern- 
ment lost $64,000,000 and on first-class mail matter, which 
means postal cards and on all 2-cent letters, there was a profit, 
in round numbers, of $54,000,000, making up within $10,000,000 
the total loss on second-class matter. 

Mr, WILSON of Texas. Now, from what is that made up? 
From what class is the deficit taken care of to the extent it is 
taken care of? 

Mr. FORDNEY. By first-class mail matter; that class pays 
more than eost—very largely so. It is claimed now, but I think 
that is an error, that the parcel post more than pays its cost. 
48 I said, I believe that is an error in estimating. 

Mr, WILSON of Texas. It practically does. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Now, here is the point I wanted to 
get to: You stated a while ago in your argument that it had 
been demonstrated that the Government, on account of the 
politician and en account of red tape—I do not care anything 
about the politician part of it-—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not wish to be political; do not wish 
to be so understood-—— 
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I understand that last year the Post’ 
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Mr. WILSON of Texas. I know. It had proven itself in- 
capable of that efficiency and economy and success in conducting 
a business that the individual is capable of. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I believe that is right. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Will you permit me now to just 
make this statement in that connection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I think an injustice is done the 
Government irrespective of whether it is Hitchcock or Burleson. 
You are bound to admit that the Government is in the business 
of conducting the mails, and that is the only business that it, 
strictly speaking, is in, and if it was not conducting it, why, 
such organizations as express companies and others would be 
conducting it, and that the only revenue it does get with which 
it overcomes this deficit, which has been mentioned so much, is 
a matter of carrying, for instance, packages like that letter-——— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Two-cent postage. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas, For 2 cenis they carry it across the 
United States, more than 2,000 miles, and if it is not delivered 
they wili bring it back to you for the 2 cents, and yet they con- 
duct that business so scientifically that it creates a fund by 
which they overcome the deficit in a great measure and show a 
profit. Now, are you willing to say——— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, do not make the question too long. I 
can not answer a whole speech. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I know. Are you willing to say that 
when a Government renders that sort of service for that sort of 
pay, when, if you hire a boy to go over here and take a note 
you would not think of paying him less than 10 cents—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. You should not bring that 
sort of an argument here. That is not reasonable. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Just a suggestion. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I am going to answer you now before 
T listen any more. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
Mr. FORDNEY. No; I am going to answer. 
be courteous, but you have got to wait a minute. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. All right. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You are talking about carrying 2 letter for 
2 cents from here to San Francisco and hiring a boy to deliver 
a message for 10 cents. There is no argument in that compari- 
son. It is on the volume of business that is done on which a 
profit depends. Further, my friend, that 2 cents is also charge: 
on a fraction of an ounce, not a pound; 2 cents per ounce or 
fraction thereof; whereas the newspapers and magazines are 
carried for 1 cent per pound to all points in the United States. 
For instance, I purchase in my home town a mineral water that 
flows out of the ground only 32 miles from my home, and the 
cost of that water for delivering it to my home, putting it in 
barrels, and transporting it 32 miles is small; yet I pay 10 
eents a gallon for it. But I can buy kerosene that is pumped 
out of the ground a thousand miles from my home—cruie 
petroleum, then refined—and because of the great volume of 
business which the Standard Oil Co. and other oil companies 
do in this country, they deliver that kerosene at my hoine at 9 
cents a gullon—less than I can buy that mineral water which 
flows out of the ground only 32 miles from my home. It is the 
volume of business that enables them to do it for so small a 
sum. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. The express companies will carry 
that letter for you. Do you know what they will charge you? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not care, because I send it by mail 
so much more cheaply, and I do not go to the express com- 
panies with mail. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Does it not come to this question, 
not the inefficiency of the Government in conducting the busi- 
ness, but does it not come from the fact, as Mr. Kitcmin said 
yesterday, and as you said, the limitations that are put upon 
the department by the politicians here in not having the nerve 
to vote this tax on these periodicals and newspapers? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. You have made 
speech, my friend. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. It occasioned quite a speech. You 
were jumping on the Government administration as being quite 
inefficient and incapable. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Listen to me a minute. I listened quite a 
long time to you, and I am getting quite fatigued. What you 
are trying to get at is to show by my statement I am saying 
it costs this Government more to do something than it costs 
an individual is wrong. I am not criticizing Mr. Burleson or 
any other man in particular. It has always been so, whether 
the Government is under a Democratic administration or under 
a Republican administration. The Government can not man- 
age those institutions, because of the great volume of business 
and the great territory covered, as efficiently as an individual 
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can. I gave you as an illustration this morning, my good 
friend, the freight cost of carrying a ton of freight per mile in 
a country where the Government owns the railroads as com- 
pared with the cost in our country, where the railroads are 
not owned by the Government; and, although the wages of 
railroad men in this country are almost double those of the 
wages of the railroad men in Germany, where the railroads 
are Government owned, our freight rates are half what the 
freight rates are in Germany per mile. That, I believe, illus- 
trates the fact that a Government institution, under Govern- 
nent Management, does not and can not do business as cheaply 
us an individual or a well-conducted corporation. It is not 
within their power to do it; too much red tape, generally. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know that the gentleman is tired, and I 
will make my question brief, and then I will not trouble the 
gentleman further. 

Mr. FORDNEY. All right, sir. 

Mr. LANGLEY. At the outset of the gentleman’s address 
to-day I understood him to say, in answer to the gentleman 
from Lilinois, as to what this money is to be used for, that, 
among other things, it was for the raising and maintaining in 
the field of an army of 2,000,000 men, Do I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman’s purpose to be to convey the idea that the 
committee has information such as that—that it is the plan of 
the administration to raise and put into the field an army of 
that size? Is that what part of the money is to be used for? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The committee has no detailed information 
as to where this money is going to be spent. In a general way 
the Secretary of the Treasury came before our committee some 
time ago, and sent for the members of the committee to come 
to his office at different times, when they could, and pointed out 
that from the best estimate he could get they would need at 
least $1,800,000,000 in addition to the money that will now be 
raised under existing revenue laws and in addition to the 
amount of money they will receive from the proceeds ef the 
sale of bonds. That is general information, and that is all that 
I have, my friend; and on that, having confidence and faith in 
the judgment and honesty of men, I believe the Secretary of 
the Treasury, when he came and asked our committee to raise 
this amount of money, conscientiously believed we would need 
that amount of money. And if we do raise that much money 
and the Government does not need it, I do not believe that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the administration will throw it 
away. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Nobody else believes that; but ought we not 
to keep the burden down as much as possible? Ought we not 
to know something about it? And ought we to raise more than 
we are certain we need? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, the other evening I had a very pleasant 
conversation with Mr. Balfour, and he was somewhat surprised 
to find that during the recesses of Congress, between sessions, 
such a long period of time went by without Congress throwing 
around the Treasury of the United States some greater safe- 
guards than leave it to the Secretary of the Treasury. Over in 
England, he said, nothing of the kind is done. He said, “ We 
suspicion ’—that was not the word he used, but—‘ We doubt 
the wisdom of the man,” the finance keeper—whatever his 
title is—the minister of finance over there, the chancellor ef the 
exchequer. He said, “By the way, I was chancellor of the 
exchequer for a number of years, and they watched me like a 
hawk watches a chicken to see whether I spent that money 
judiciously, and every little while some one suspicioned that 
we were using the money in an extravagant manner.” He was 
rather surprised to find that we left the use of this great volume 
of money to the Secretary of the Treasury and the administra- 
tion without other safeguards being thrown around it when 
Congress was not in session. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think there are a great many taxpayers in 
the country who have the same feeling that the Englishman ex- 
pressed. It is their money. They have the right to know what 
is going to be done with it. They have a right to be suspicious, 
too, under such circumstances, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well. until I find out to the contrary, I want 
to believe that my colleagues and my neighbors are honest. I 
want to look every man in the face and hope I am looking into 
the face of an honest man, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I quite agree with the gentleman on that, but 
my point does not involve a reflection upon one’s honesty. It is 
rather a question of good business methods. The gentleman has 
extensive business interests, If, for example, the superintendent 
of one of his lumber mills should ask him for $50,000 more than 
he had planned to put into it, saying merely the money was 
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needed in the business, the gentleman would naturally 
it was needed and why. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel|> 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. . 

Mr. PLATT. Did the committee give any consideratioy, ;,, 
facts as to the rates of interest or the effect on the bond 1). 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was discussed. For instance i+ 
claimed by myself that if we taxed too extremely the ¢ 
of the country, and called upon this same capital to pu 
Government bonds and furnish us money to carry on {\i. 
but having taxed these same people unjustly, we might be |; 
the goose that lays the golden egg, because we have t{. 
the capita! of the country to-day, to the financiers, to the py. .). 
who have the money, and ask them to purchase these bonds 

Let me say to you that it was the most surprising thine ;, 
to learn that, although France in her war with Germany in j\7), 
and 1871 paid Germany that great indemnity quickly, or oy. 
dollar of those bonds have been paid by the French Goyer); 
These bonds are all outstanding yet. The Government }\;< 
up the interest on the bonds, but not one dollar of the pri: 
has yet been paid. 

Mr. Balfour said that he thought it a wise thing to keep tho 
people of a government in debt. I do not know; he is 2 \isep 
man than I. He has been longer connected with these mstiors 
of great finance than I, but I differ with him. I know I jyjyye 
been in debt all my life and never expect to get out of debt. jy} 
I believe it is a good thing to get away from a bank once jn 
a while; pay your debts and wind up the clock and cle: 
ters up once in a while. 

But I do believe, gentlemen, and I say it in all serioysiess 
that this great legislative body should be just in its taxatio 
the people, no matter in what class those people walk. | Ap 
I believe the people of this country should be tre:toed 
fairly. I believe that any man who leads labor to belic) 
capital is its enemy, or vice versa, is an enemy to both « 
and labor. I never entertained such sentiments. I woul 
to see the laboring men and the business men of this 
in closer touch and in greater harmony than they are | y. 
I believe, my good friends, that we must look to the great e:p)i- 
talists of this country right now to come forward and put up 
the money to finawce the administration in fighting this creat 
war, and, as I have said, let me repeat again, your son is going, 
my son is going. While it will be a great sacrifice to send my 
sons to Europe and see them fill a grave in a foreign Jan, it i 
your duty and it is my duty, no matter whose son goes there, my 
friends, to furnish them with food, ammunition, clothing, snd 
every manner of equipment that will put them on an ey 
footing with their enemy, so that the enemy may have no adya 
tage. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; 1 wil! yield briefly, and then I want to 
close. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the bill in a sense penalize the wi 
and children of the man who goes to war and is killed and | s 
$25,000? Why should she be penalized when, if he stayed at 
home, he might have lived? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am now and always have been opposed to 
an inheritance tax on small incomes. I believe it is an injustice 
to the widow and children. 

Mr. PLATT. But it penalizes the man who fights for lis 
country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman, and then I 
must close. I have tried to be courteous and answer all tle 
questions that were asked me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My colleague has spoken of the amounts 
that he anticipated would be raised by this measure some iat 
higher than that estimated by the committee. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would it be agreeable to my colleasuc [0 
insert in his remarks in the Recorp extension of his stite- 
ment givii « his estimate in detai!? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would like to do that. I may be wrons 1 
my estimate, yet if we raise a little more than we nee: il \ ill 
not matter. But what the Senat» wil! Jo with the bill the Lord 
only knows. I do hope that they wiii put a little more Jusuc 
in it in some particulars, in some things. ; 

Now, I want to wppeal to you, for I want to close. [I lave 
tried to answer all the questions asked. Let me appeal to sou, 
both Republicans and Democrats. This is a matter of great 
seriousness. Your friends .ud my friends and our sons «re 
going to war. They are going to fight in the greatest war ('« 
world ever experienced. 


ask \ 


Although there are some inequalities 
in this bill, there are no polities in it. I want to appeal to vers 
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man here to cast aside his little prejudices because of some 
injustice in this bill, and I appeal to you, my colleagues, my 
Republican friends, as intelligent as I am, as able to judge for 
yourself as I am for myself, to stand by the Congress of the 
United States in raising this money to be used in prosecuting 
this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cotiier]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. GArpNEeR] such time as he may desire.’ 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I am ready now to close de- 
bate and proeeed to read this bill under the five-minute rule. I 
guess we all feel about that way. I am only going to talk on 
that part of the bill which relates to the increase in postage 
rates on newspapers and magazines, second-class mail matter 
as we eall it. That is the provision of this bill which is going 
to cause us to be abused from one end of the country to the 
other. About 30 years ago the newspapers clubbed Congress 
into agreeing te make Uncle Sam pay a great part of their bill 
for postage, and they have managed to scare us into continuing 
that poliey down to the present day. As a matter of fact, when 
Congress first agreed to allow the newspapers to mail their out- 
put at less than cost there was a good deal more excuse for it 
than there is now. There were not so many newspapers and 
magazines, education was more difficult to obtain, newspapers 
were not to sueh an extent media for advertisements, there 
were no automobiles to be heralded to the public in competitive 
flamboyance, political advertising was as yet in its infancy, and 
corset pictures lacked their latter-day piquancy. Nowadays 
when you glance at the average magazine you find that it is 
made up largeiy of cerset and automebile advertisements, with 
a few unimportant stories and a little solid reading matter 
thrown in. One of the members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. Hitz, said that he always tore off the automobile 
and other advertisements before he read the rest of a magazine. 
Iam afraid that I am mighty apt to throw away the part which 
Mr. Hix1 keeps. 

Uncle Sam has been subsidizing those newspapers and maga- 
zines to the extent of $89,000,000 a year. It costs us a hundred 
million dollars to carry and distribute them, and all we get back 
is a beggarly $11,000,000 in postage. In other words, we say 
to the publishers, “ You go ahead and make your money and 
Uncle Sam will pay the bill.” That is all very well in times of 
peace. In ordinary times we are glad to go ahead and help 
these folks out. It is always pleasant te be free with other 
people’s money, and, besides, it 1s agreeable to have the news- 
papers and magazines back us up around election time. But 
the time has now come when Uncle Sam needs his money. If 
we have any money to spare to transpert goods for our people 
free of charge or at less than cost, I confess that I should 
rather transport food for poor people at a reduced rate rather 
than tons of strictly educational corset advertisements. If 
Uncle Sam has got any money to spare for subsidizing, he had 
better use that money to subsidize something which really needs 
subsidizing. Well, the Ways and Means Committee started to 
make the newspapers and magazines pay a fair share of their 
cost of carriage and distribution, but we did not go so very far 
along that line, Uncle Sam loses eighty-nine millions a year on 
this seeond-elass mail matter and we finally determined to re- 
duce that amount by nineteen millions. In other words, if this 
bill passes in its present form the newspapers and magazines 
will pay thirty millions toward the cost of their carriage and 
distribution, while Unele Sam will lose seventy millions in 
handling it, . 

Mr. Koons, the First Assistant Postmaster General, appeared 
before the Committee on Ways and Means and gave certain 
testimony, which I took down in writing. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Drxon] then read this testimony to Mr. Koons 
and that gentleman answered that I had correctly taken down 
his words. Following is the memorandum : 


At present the tetal cost of handling second-class mail matt 
$100,000,000 per year. 7 —— 

At present the revenue is $11,000,000 per year. 

Under the rates, according to Mr. Stewart’s estimate, the 
Tevenue from second-class mail matter will be $30,000,000 per year 
unless there is a falling off in the amount mailed. Accordingly under 
the proposed rates, if the present quantity holds up, there will be an 
annual loss of $70,000,000 in handling second-class mail matter. 


Some of the newspapers and magazines appear to think that 
Wwe are making them pay out of spite. Others say that we are 
revenging ourselves because the newspapers favored this war. 
Certainly that can not be my motive, for I believe that this is 
a just and holy war. A newspaper friend of mine came to me 
and said, “Congressman, how do you justify this increase in 
the postage on newspapers?” I said, “I can not justify it, I 
am sorry to say, because I know it onght to be twice as great, 
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if not more.” [Applause.] If I had my way, the postage on 
newspapers would be very much greater and even then Uncle 
Sam would be stuck for most of the bill. 

Some magazine people came to see me yesterday. They said, 
“Do not you know that we have been knocking the administra- 
tion, and now, instead of standing by us, you are going back on 
us? This is nothing but a set-up job and the Democrats are 
out to revenge themselves. This is nothing but just plain, 
ordinary revenge.” I said, “I certainly am not out to knock 
you. You have been mighty good to me. Yet I voted for that 
increase in postage just the same.” ‘They said, “ Did you not 
let the newspapers off cheaper than you did us?” I 
“Yes; but there was a reason for it, my friends. It is true that 
you are hit in this bill harder than newspapers are hit, but you 
have been reaping a great deal bigger comparative benefit than 
the newspapers hitherto. Up to the present time the news- 
papers have come nearer to paying their scet than you have. 
It is true that we have taken away from you more of your 
comparative advantage than the newspapers are forced to give 
up, nevertheless we have not yet restored the balance, so that 
you and the newspapers are on the same basis.” 

In other words, after we have passed this bill—and I hope 
that we shall pass it about as it stands—the magazines will still 
receive a subsidy from the Government larger in proportion 
than that which the newspapers will receive. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, after listening to the lengthy, illuminating, and exhaus- 
tive arguments made by both the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrcnutn] and the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. 
ForpNEY], who have covered the bill in all its details, I am not 
going to venture into all the details of this bill, but speak 
briefly on a few of the matters and schedules connected with 
the bill. 

I do not suppose this measure in all of its particulars suited 
any member of the Ways and Means Committee. It certainly 
does not suit me, and there are some taxes imposed that I 
would like to see out of the bill. If I had had my way. those 
schedules would have been changed, and I have no doubt every 
member of the committee feels about this as I do. But, unfor- 
tunately for me and every other individual member of the com- 
mittee, a large majority of the committee would, in the instances 
when the tax was believed by the individual member to be un- 
wise and injudicious, overrule the individual objection. I do 
not feel that I am violating any confidence of the committee 
when I tell you that, as strenuously as I could, up to the last 
moment, I opposed with all my power the section of this bill 
relating to the customs duties. There are other sections equally 
distasteful to other members. I honestly believe that this is 
the very best bill that the 23 members of the Ways and Means 
Committee could frame. We are at war with perhaps the 
greatest military power upon the face of the earth. We need 
men and money to carry on this war to a suecessful conelusion, 
The administration has asked us to bring in a bill to provide, in 
addition to the bond bill of a few days ago, $1,800,000,000. It 
is contended by the Commander in Chief of our Army and our 
Navy and by the War Department and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that this money is needed—that it must be raised at 
once. This was no time for us to delay because of personal 
views we may have in regard to the different items suggested 
to be taxed. It vas no time for us to indulge in partisan poli- 
ties nor to insist upon the adoption of those methods of taxation 
which the party .o which we owe allegiance had made a prac- 
tice to adopt. The representatives of three political parties 
were present at the deliberations of the committee. We hive 
been for about 10 days earnestly considering this bill. Eighteen 
hundred millions of doliars is a large amount to raise by taxa- 
tion in addition to the present taxes now imposed. 

It is the largest tax bill ever presented to an Ameriean Con- 
gress. It is the best bill we could frame. It does not suit any 
of us in its entirety, and yet it suits all of us better than any 
other bill the committee could write. 

There were many different opinions expressed, and freely ex- 
pressed, during the consideration of this measure, but, as the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kirentn] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] have said, no partisanship 
ever crept into our deliberations. We all realized that it was 


said, 


asks 
the 


far more important for us to present a bill and supply our 
country with the needed sinews of war than to insist upon the 
adoption or the rejection of certain kinds of taxation to which 
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we may have held allegiance in the past. 


No war can be car- 
ried to a successful conclusion without the necessary funds to 


finance that war. This is the hour of our country’s trial, this 
is the time of her need, and the bill we present to you for your 
consideration is the very best bill we could frame. 

The revenue derived from this bill can be roughly estimated 
as coming from a dozen different sources of taxation. Owing 
to the present high prices of foodstuffs, the committee has for 
the most part kept away from consumption taxes, and the money 
to be derived from this bill comes from incomes, excess profits, 
beverages—vinous, spirituous, and alcoholic, as well as what are 
commonly called soft drinks—cigars, tobacco, and cigarettes; 
advertising, insurance, and facilities furnished by public utili- 
ties, manufacture, admissions to theaters and other places of 
amusenient, and dues or membership fees of any social o1 
athletic or sporting club or organizations; increase in postage 
and customs duties. 

A great part of the amount sought to be collected by this bill 
comes from incomes and excess profits. Of the $1,810,420,000 
estimated to be derived from the bill, $840,000,000 comes from 
these two sources alone. 

The Underwood Act provided for a normal tax on incomes 
of 1 per cent with an exemption of $3,000 for a single man 
and $4,000 for a married man, and graduated to a maximum 
tax of 6 per cent upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeded $500,000. The act approved September 8, 
1916, considerably increased the income tax, doubling the nor- 
mal tax, and graduated to a maximum tax of 138 per cent above 
total net incomes of $2,000,000, but the exemptions remained 
unchanged. This bill presents a still more drastic change in 
the income-tax law. The normal tax has again been doubled, 
the rate now being 4 per cent. In addition to this, the exemp- 
tions have been considerably lowered—$1,000 for a single man 
and $2,000 for a married man. The increase is still more 
marked in the graduations. The rates on incomes as fixed by 
this bill will be as follows: 

Two per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $1,000 in the case of a single person 
and $2,000 in the case of a married person and does not exceed 
$4,000. 

One per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $5,000 and does not exceed $7,500; 
making a total tax of 5 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 1 per cent which is carried in the present bill. 

Two per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $7,500 and does not exceed $10,000; 
making a total tax of 6 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 2 per cent carried in the present bill, 

Three per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $10,000 and does not exceed $12,5 
making a total tax of 7 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 8 per cent carried in the present bill. 

Four per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $12,500 and does not exceed $15,000; 
making a total tax of 8 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 4 per cent carried in the present bill. 

Five per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $15,000 and does not exceed $20,000; 
making a total tax of 9 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 5 per cent carried in the present bill. 

Six per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $20,000 and dees not exceed $40,000— 
making a total tax of 11 per cent-—four per cent being the nor- 
mal rate, 1 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, 
and 6 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Eight per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed $60,000—making 
a total tax of 14 per cent—4 per cent being the normal rate, 
2 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, and eight 
per cent carried by the present bill. 

Kleven per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed $80,000— 
making a total tax of 18 per cent-—4 per cent being the normal 
rate, 3 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, and 
11 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Fourteen per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $80,000 and does not exceed $100.000— 
making a total tax of 22 per cent-—4 per cent being the normal 
rate, 4 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, 


and 14 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Seventeen per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $150,000— 
making a total tax of 26 per cent—4 per cent being the normal 
rate, 5 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 
17 per cent carried by the present bill. 
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Twenty per cent per annum upon the amount by whic! . 
total net income exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $200 .(j\( 1) 
making a total of 30 per cent—4 per cent being the joy al 
rate, 6 per cent by the revenue act of September §, 1914; 5,,,) 
20 per cent carried by the present bill. , 

Twenty-four per cent per annum upon the amount by | I; 
the total net income exceeds $200,000 and does not eo ] 

250,000—making a total of 35 per cent—4 per cent beins )). 
normal rate, seven per cent by the revenue act of Septem! 
*1916, and 24 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Twenty-seven per cent per annum upon the amount by \| 
the total net income exceeds $250,000 and does not ex oo) 
$300,000—making a total tax of 39 per cent—4 per cent “ 
the normal rate, 8 per cent by the revenue act of Septeior s 
1916, and 27 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Thirty per cent per annum upon the amount by whi! 
total net income exceeds $300,000 and does not exceed $500.00 — 
making a total tax of 43 per cent—4 per cent being the nop! 
rate, 9 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, anq 
80 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Thirty-three per cent per annum upon the amount by whic!) the 
total net income exceeds $500,000 and does not exceed $1,000.00, 
making a total tax of 47 per cent, 4 per cent being the wor) 
rate, 10 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, sud 
83 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Thirty-three per cent per annum upon the amount by 
the total net income exceeds $1,000,000 and does not oxcoo 
$1,500,000, making a total tax of 48 per cent, 4 per cent being 
the normal rate, 11 per cent by the revenue act of September §, 
1916, and 33 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Thirty-three per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $1,500,000 and does not excoo) 
$2,000,000, making a total tax of 49 per cent, 4 per cent being 
the normal rate, 12 per cent by the revenue act of Sepi: 

8, 1916, and 83 per cent carried by the present bill. 

All incomes in excess of $2,000,000: The tax rate will! |e 50 
per cent, 4 per cent being the normal rate, 13 per cent hy the 
revenue act of September 8, 1916, and 33 per cent carried | 
present bill. 

In addition to these taxes on individual incomes there sli! 
be collected from the incomes received from corporations 11 
additional tax of 2 per cent, making a total tax of 4 per cen 
on the incomes from corporations. This tax is not graduated 
like the tax on individuals. 

We expect to raise additional revenue from this tax 1 tle 
incomes of individuals and corporations to the amount of 8532. 
700,000, while the war tax on 1916 incomes will yield $108,000.00 
making a total additional amount to be received from i! 
for a 12-month period of $640,700,000., 

We have increased the excess profits tax 100 per cent, | 
the tax 16 per cent on all profits in excess of 8 per cent, auc leas 
ing $5,000 exempt as provided for in the present bill—we exyect 
to raise $200,000,000 by this tax. 

The excess profits tax was first adopted by Congress oi: \! 
8, 1917, and provided for a tax of 8 per cent on all net | 
after deducting an exemption of $5,000 and-8 per cent « 
capital and all money invested. A corporation having 2 «:)))it1! 
and undivided profits or surplus of $150,000 would be entitled 
to 8 per cent on the $150,000, which would be $12.000. To this 
would be added the $5,000 exemption, making $17,000; then. if, 
say, $3,000 were paid in salaries and other running experses. 
the total exemption would then be $20,000. If the corporstion 
declared a net profit of $25,000, then the tax would apply to 
the difference between the $20,000 exemption and the ¥2>,0)") 
profit, or $5,000, and the tax would only be $40. 

It might be interesting at this time to note the amount of ‘lis 
tax Canada has imposed. The old Canadian tax has bee! 
changed and is now 25 per cent on profits above 7 per cent | 
up to 15 per cent. On profits between 15 per cent and ~ 
cent the tax is 50 per cent, and on all profits in excess of = 
eent the tax is 75 per cent. The tax imposed in the b 
extremely moderate as compared with the tax in Canada. 

We have raised the tax on whisky from $1.10 per gallon to 
$2.20 per gallon. While this increase may appear large, A t it 
is nothing like so much an increase as Canada or the 
Kingdom has imposed. It is estimated that we will raise: 
this increase $107,500,000, but due regard should be had fv 
gradual decrease in consumption of intoxicating liquors 
reason of recent prohibition laws which will curtail thc 
sumption of this beverage. Ps 

The tax on beer has been raised from $1.50 per barrel to >-.\” 
per barrel and should bring in $37,500,000. 

In addition to the tax on distilled and rectified spirits and 
fermented liquors there is an additional tax on wines \!i!! 
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should yield $6,000,000, making a total additional revenue from 
these liquors of $151,000,000. 

The committee met with consideraple difficulty in framing a 
tax on those beverages commonly known as soft drinks. Many 
of these drinks are sold at the soda fountain, and it would be 
almost an impossibility to tax those sold in that manner, be- 
equse the burden of keeping track of sucn drinks would be 
intolerable. The tax on sirups paid at the source by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer would still permit much of 
these drinks to escape taxation. We placed a tax of 10 per 
cont of the price on sirups or extracts intended for use in the 
manufacture or production of these beverages. This tax is to 
be paid by the manufacturer, producer, or importer. And we 
also placed a tax of 8 cents per pound upon all carbonic-acid 
gas in drums. or other containers intended for use in the pro- 
duetion or manufacture of carbonated water or other drinks. 
The tax of 8 cents per pound upon the carbonic-acid gas will be 
paid at the source by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
thereof, and they can make such terms as are satisfactory to 
the retailers and themselves. Carbonated water is the prin- 
cipal part of nearly all of these soft drinks which are sold in 
open glasses at the fountain. These beverages will not escape 
taxation but will bear their proportionate part of the burdens 
brought about by the war. 

There is also a tax of 1 cent per gallon upon all natural min- 
eral waters or table waters sold by the producer, bottler, or 
importer thereof, in bottles or other closed containers at over 
10 cents per gallon, while 2 cents per gallon is imposed upon 
all grape juice, artificial mineral waters and fermented liquors 
containing less than one-half per cent alcohol sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer, and also upon all ginger 
ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, pop, and other carbonated water 
or beverages. 

We expect to derive $20,000,000 in revenue from these soft 
drinks, 

This, however, is, in my opinion, an estimate based on con- 
jecture. I believe that the revenue from this source will be 
nearly double the estimate we have made in the report on this 
bill. 

The tax on tobacco, cigars, snuff, and cigarettes in this bill 
is practically twice as much as the present law. The higher 
grades of cigars, however, have been raised to a rate much 
more than 100 per cent. We expect to raise by these taxes 
$57,400,000, of which amount $11,000,000 will be received from 
cigars, $25,000,000 from cigarettes at $1.25 per thousand, 
$30,000,000 from tobacco at 8 cents per pound, $2,000,000 from 
snuff at 8 cents per pound, and $400,000 from cigarette papers 
and tubes at 1 or 2 cents per hundred. 

Mr. HICKS Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. COLLTER. 
from New York. 

Mr. HICKS. Was any provision thought of for putting a tax 
on candy, a commodity which is a pure luxury, and which I 
imagine would produce a large revenue if there was only a 
small tax levied against it? 

Mr. COLLIER. There was some talk about putting a tax 
on candy, but I think most of it went up in talk. I do not 
recall whether there was any serious suggestion made on that 
pce I will say that candy might well have been included in 
this bill. 

Mr. HICKS. Would it not produce a very large revenue, 
based on the consumption of candy in this country? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have no doubt that the gentleman is abso- 
lutely right, and candy would have produced a great deal of 
revenue; but I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
the main reason why we did not put a tax on it was that we 
tried to keep away from consumption taxes so far as we could. 
We first decided that we would raise as much of this money as 
We could on the wealth of the country, and then we would tax 
those articles on which the tax would be least burdensome to 
the people, keeping away as far as we could from all kinds of 
consumption taxes. For instance, we did not put an excise tax 
on sugar, which would have raised a large revenue. There are 
a great Many other articles which, if we had put an excise tax 
on them, would have raised considerable revenue. I want to 
Say & word now about the tax upon insurance policies which 
a be good news to the insurance agents throughout the coun- 

y. 
Spanish-American War, yet there has been a change in the ad- 
pinisteeary features of that tax, which will be very grateful 
o the local insurance agents. Under the old law the local 
agent had to get the stamp and put it on the policy. In case, 
is happens very often in fire-insurance policies, the policy was 
canceled, then they had to go to the extra bookkeeping of can- 
celing the stamp and making proper entry on the, books. In 


I yield with great pleasure to the gentleman 


While the tax remains the same that it was during the | 
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order to obviate that we adopted this plan: The home office, 
which paid the tax before and pays it now, will make sworn 
monthky statements to the collector of the internal revenue in 
the district where the home office is domiciled, and every 30 
days that money will be paid. I want to say for myself that 
we are very much indebted to the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Kerrner] who happens to be in the insurance business, who 
gave me in particular some very valuable information about 
this, and also I would like to refer in this connection to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Lonenrcan }. 

Mr. EAGAN. The gentleman is now speaking of fire in- 
surance policies? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; but this refers to fire, life, marine, in- 
land, and casuaity insurance. I was speaking particularly of fire 
insurance when I spoke of the cancellation. I understand it fre- 
quently happens that the renewal of a policy is not continued 
because that policy was placed through some other agent. Of 
course, the agent who took the first policy naturally renewed it 
and forwarded it to the party whom he had insured, and if the 
policy was returned all of this eancellation had to be made, 
which took a great deal of time and extra booking. 

We have levied a tax of 8 cents upon each hundred dollars 
or fractional part thereof on each life insurance policy except 
those issued by fraternal beneficiary societies or orders, or 
farmers’ purely local cooperative companies or associations, or 
employees’ relief associations operated on the lodge system or 
local cooperative plan and conducted solely for the exclusive 
benefit of its members and not for profit. ‘ 

On marine, inland, casualty, and fire insurance there shail 
be collected 1 cent on each dollar or fractional part thereof on 
each insurance premium. We expect to collect $5,000,000 from 
these taxes. 

The bill provides for a tax of 5 per cent on the amount paid 
for all advertising on billboards, street cars, and the like, but 
it does not refer to the newspapers and periodicals, we expect 
to receive $7,500,000 from these advertisements. 

The bill provides for a tax of 3 per cent of the amount paid 
for the transportation by rail or water of freight consigned 
from one point in the United States to another. This tax is 
expected to raise $77,500,000. It is further provided that a 
tax of 10 per cent of the amount paid for transportation of 
persons by rail or water with certain exceptions where the 
fare does not exceed 25 cents and a commutation or season 
ticket is for trips of less than 30 miles, shall be collected. The 
amount estimated to be received from this tax, including seats 
and berths, is $75,750,000. A like tax of 10 per cent on the 
amount paid for the transportation of property is levied upon the 
express companies, and we expect to raise $15,000,000 from 
this source. 

These taxes are all collected at the source by the companies 
from those using the service or facilities rendered, and the 
money so collected is turned over to the collector of the district 
in which the oftice of the company is located by the transpor- 
tation or express companies upon monthly returns itemized and 
sworn to by the common carriers. 

A tax of 5 per cent of the amount paid for the transportation 
of oil by pipe lines is also included in the present bill. It is 
estimated that we will receive $4,500,000 from this source. The 
question may be asked why is it that we lay a tax of 3 per 
cent on freight or oil carried by rail and a tax of 5 per cent on 
oil carried by pipe line. This charge is borne by the shippers 
of oil, and I understand the pipe lines will not receive ship- 
ments in quantities less than 100,000 barrels, Receiving such 
immense shipments permits these pipe-line companies to charge 
in some instances 50 per cent less than the railroads. For this 
reason these shippers can well afford to pay an additional tax 
of 2 per cent. 

A tax of 5 per cent of the amount paid for electric power and 
gas for domestic use and telephone service other than that for 
personal use shall be collected. It is believed that this tax will 
amount to $30,000,000. 

A tax of 5 cents each shall be imposed upon each telegraph 
message and telephone conversation or message for which a 
charge of 15 cents or more is made. We expect to raise $7,000,- 
000 by this tax. This tax shall be paid at the source by the 
telephone and telegraph companies collecting the tax from the 
persons, corporations, or associations paying for the services 
and making returns similar to the transportation companies, 
The committee placed a tax of 5 per cent upon the selling price 
of all automobiles and automobile trucks, wagons, and motor- 
cycles which is expected to bring in $68,000,000. This tax is to 





be paid by the manufacturer or importer of these vehicles, 
There is also a like tax on tires and tubes, which is estimated 
will yield $12,500,000. But this tax shall not be imposed on 
tires and tubes on auto vehicles upon which the tax has been 
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paid and the value of the tires and tubes computed in the pay- 
ment of the tax on such vehicles. 

A like tax of 5 per cent shall be imposed upon the price of 
all musical instruments and reeords and phonographs sold by 
the nmnufacturer, producer, or importer for more than $10 each. 
This tax is expected to yield $7,000,000 in revenue. 

On moving-picture films a tax of one-half of 1 per cent per 
linear foot has been levied on those films which have not been 
exposed, and on those ready for projection a tax equivalent 
to 1 cent per linear foot. We except to raise $7,000,000 by this 
tax. On jewelry, sporting goods, pleasure boats, yachts, per- 
fumes and cosmetics, proprietary medicines, and chewing gum 
a tax of 5 per cent has been imposed. We expect to raise 
$24,250,000 from these sources. 

We have placed a tax of 5 per cent on the price sold of all 
cosmetics, drugs, proprietary medicines, oils, essences, and the 
like. 

There is one feature of this tax on cosmetics, drugs, and 
like articles which will appeal to the retail druggists. Under 
the stamp-tax acts of the Spanish-American War and the act 
of October, 1914, the retail druggists were required to place a 
stamp on all medicines, cosmetics, chewing gum, and proprietary 
medicines which were sold over the counter. It was not only 
a source of much annoyance to the druggist as some of these 
taxes were in denominations as small as one-eighth of a cent, 
but it was impossible for this tax to be handed down to the con- 
sumer, I received, and I have no doubt all of you received, a 
gieat many protests from the retail druggists throughout the 
country saying they did not abject to the amount of the tax, 
but that what they did object to was the way they had to put 
it on. For instance, if there was a tax of one-fourth of a cent 
on a dollar’s worth of bay rum, and a customer asked for 50 
ceuts’ worth of bay rum, the druggist had to look up the tax 
and then get a one-eighth of a cent stamp and put it on. We 
have adopted the same plan that was pursued in reference to 
the tax qp insurance policies. The manufacturer or the im- 
porter makes an invoice, a sworn statement, and pays the tax 
monthly, and they can make any arrangements they see fit with 
the retail druggists. 

Mr. MASON. And no stamps at all? 

Mr. COLLIER. No stamps at all; nor are there any stamps 
on insurance policies or freight bills. A tax equivalent to 1 cent 
for each 10 cents or fraction thereof shall be paid on the admis- 
sion price to any place where admission is charged and a tax 
of 5 cents on all persons who are admitted free. No tax shall 
be charged where the admission price does not exceed 5 cents 
and children under 12 years of age are admitted upon the pay- 
ment of 1 cent. Of course, this tax does not apply on admissions 
to those places where the proceeds go to religious, charitable, or 
eleemosynary institutions. Sixty million dollars is expected to 
be realized from this tax. 

A tax of 10 per cent of the amount paid as dues or membership 
fees to any social, sporting, or athletic chub or association shall 
be collected from the member paying such dues. One million 
five hundred thousand dollars is estimated by the report to be 
raised by this tax. Again, however, I believe that the amount 
received from this tax will be largely in excess of that amount. 

We have substantially reenacted the stamp tax of the Spanish- 
American War and the act of October 24, 1914. There is no tax 
on checks. A tax on ehecks would raise considerable revenue, 
but it is such an annoying tax that the committee decided to 
leave it out of the bill. 

The principal subjects of taxation and the rates imposed are as 
follows: 


SOURCE OF REVENUE. PROPOSED TAX. 


1. Bonds of indebtedness____.__-.---~... 5 cents on each $100. 

2. Bond, indemnity, and surety.__..-... 50 cents each, or 1 per cent 
of premium. 

3. Capital stock, issued_........-...... 5 cents on each $100. 


4, Capital stock, sales or transfers._....- 2 cents on each $100, 

5. Produce, sales of, on exchange 2 cents for each $100. 

6. Promissory notes, including drafts or 2 cents for each $100 or 
checks payable otherwise than at fraciion thereof, 


sight or on demand. 

» Comvereietl c..ncc<cuesscanesinnsdd 50 cents for each $500 or 
fraction thereof. 

25 cents to $1, according te 


8. Entry of goods at customhouse for 


consumption or warehousing. value. 
9. Entry for withdrawal of goods from 650 cents. 
customs bonded warehouse. 
Bb ERE FAROE ov nepreciistrcietaainnnddlinies 1 to $5, according to cost. 


py RRS 
33. Power of attorney..._................ 
13. tem cards, in additien to existing 

We have increased the estate or inheritance tax. 
emption of $50,000 has been reduced to $25,000. 

I will insert a schedule showing the increased tax as pro- 
posed by this bill and the additions imposed by the act of March 
3, 1917. One per cent of the amount ef such net estate not in 
excess of $25,000, 


0 cents each. 
25 cents each. 
8 cents per pack. 


The ex- 
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One-half of 1 per cent of the amount of such net estate 
in excess of $50,000, making a total tax of 2 per cent—} 
cent by the act of March 3, 1917. - 

One per cent of the amount by which such net estate ex... 
$50,000 and does not exceed $150,000, making a total tay , 
4 per cent—3 per cent by act of March 8, 1917. 

One and one-half per cent of the amount by which such yo 
estate exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $250,000, rn-\:), 
a total tax of 6 per cent—4} per cent by act of March 3, 19); 

Two per cent of the amount by which such net estate ex coos 
$250,000 and does not exceed $450,000, making a total tax oy s 
per cent—6 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Two and one-half per cent of the amount by which suel) yo: 
estate exceeds $450,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000, making 
a total tax of 10 per cent—7} per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Three per cent of the amount by which such net estate ex. 
ceeds $1,000,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000; making «2 {o:: 
tax of 12 per cent—9 per cent by act of Mareh 3, 1917, 

Three and one-half per cent of the amount by which cych 
net estate exceeds $2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000.10). 
making a total tax of 14 per cent—10} per cent by act of Mare) 
3, 1917. 

Four per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceers 


$3,000,000 and does not exceed $4,000,000, making a total tax 
of 16 per cent—1i2 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 
Four and one-half per cent of the amount by which such not 


estate exceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000, tating 
a total tax of 18 per cent—13} per cent by the act of Marci 3, 
1917. 

Five per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$5,000,000 and does not exceed $8,000,000, making a total tax 
of 20 per cent—15 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Seven per cent of the amount by which such net estate ex- 
ceeds $8,000,000 and does not exceed $11,000,000, making 4 
total tax of 22 per cent—15 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Ten per cent of the amount by which such net estate excecis 
$11,000,000 and does not exceed $15,000,000, making a total 
tax of 25 per cent—15 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Fifteen per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $15,000,000, making a total tax of 30 per cent—15 per 
eent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Perhaps the most vigorous protests the committee received 
during the consideration of this bill came from the publishing 
houses and the newspapers and periodicals which for years ha: 
been recéiving a subsidy of about 90 per cent of the cost of the 
carriage and delivery of these publications. It costs the Govern- 
ment, in round numbers, $99,000,000 to handle and deliver the 
second-class mail. The rate is 1 cent per pound, anid these 
publishers pay to the Government in postage about $11,000,000 
making a net loss to the Government of $88,000,000. Some of 
these publications—newspapers and periodicals, periodicals e- 
pecially—are composed of about 20 per cent reading or news 
matter and the balance, or 80 per cent, is in advertisements. It 
might be interesting to relate that some of these periodic:ls, 50 
per cent of which are composed strictly of advertising matter, af 
a cost in some instances to the advertiser of $5,000 to $10,000 
a page, that these periodicals and journals which have bec) 
receiving from the Government for years a subsidy amountils 
to hundreds of millions of dollars, have been the most hysterical! it 
denouncing as “ pork-barrel ” legislation any sort of much-needed 
improvements of rivers and harbors or the erection of a post- 
office building in a town where the facilities are such that the 
public interest demands the Government’s ownership of sucl 
building. 

The tax proposed in this bill, in so far as it refers to secon: 
class mail matter, will secure only $19,000,000 of the $88.000,000 
now lost to the Government; but the tax of 3 cents on first-cliss 
letter postage and 2 cents on postal cards will bring in $70,000,009 
additional, b 

The rate on second-class mail matter has been changed foi 
the flat rate of 1 cent a pound to a zone system, in which tiv 
rates of postage are as follows: 

That on and after June 1, 1917, the zone system applicable to par’ 
post shall ap ly to mail matter of the second class, and the rates * 

tage shal as follows: Two cents a pound or fraction therco! wh" 
for de ivery within the first or second zones, 3 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof when for delivery within the third zone, 4 cents a poun’ © 
fraction thereof when for delivery within the fourth or fifth zon: 
5 cents a pound or fraction thereof when for delivery within the si\'0 
or seventh zones, 6 cents a pound or fraction thereof when for (ou. 

within the eighth zone: Provided, That the rate of postase 0" 
dally newspapers, when the same are deposited in a letter-carrier office 
for deliv by its carriers, shall be the same as now provided by law : 
Provided furt er, That nothing herein shall affect existing law 2° te 
free ci tion and extoting rates on second-class mail matter wit)!!! 
the county. of publication: Provided further, That the Postmes 





er 
may hereafter require publishers to separate or make up to “°1\" 

mann he may direct all mail matter of the second clas: 
when offered. for’ afrect al further, That second-class m0’! 


from an office other than that of pu 


mailing: 
matter matied to subscribers 
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cation shall pay the same rate as if mailed from the office at the place 
of publication : And provided further, That in the case of newspapers 
and periodicals entitled to be entered as second-class matter and main- 
tained by and in the interests of religious, educational, philanthropic, 
ai ricultural. labor, or fraternal organizations not organized for profit 
and none of the net income of which inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate stockholder or individual, the second-class postage rate shall be 
1: cents a pound or fraction thereof, irrespective of the zone in which 
delivered, except when the same are deposited in a letter-carrier office 
for delivery by its carriers, in which case the rate shall be the same as 
now provided by law. The publisher of such newspapers or periodicals 
pefore being entitled to the foregoing rates shall furnish the Postmaster 
General, at such times and under such conditions as he may prescribe, 
satisfactory evidence that none of the net income of such organization 


jinures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual: And pro- | 
vided further, That the Postmaster General, on or before the 10th day | 


of each month, shall pay into the general fund of the Treasury an 
amount equal to the difference between the estimated amount received 
during the preceding month for the transportation of first and second 
class matter through the mails under this title and the estimated amount 
which would have been received under the provisions of the law in force 
at the time of the passage of this act. 

A tariff of 10 per cent on all articles on the free list and an 
additional tariff of 10 per cent on all dutiable articles is im- 
posed ‘by this bill. It is estimated that $200,000,000 will be 
raised from these duties. I am sure that it will be much 
nearer $300,000,000 than $200,000,000, The reason this tax was 
placed in the bill was solely because we needed the money. I 
regret that the revenue derived from this source could not 
have been secured in some other way. 

As I stated a few moments ago, I do not believe I violate 
any confidence when I say that as strenuously as was in my 
power I opposed this feature of the bill which put a 10 per 
cent tax on dutiable articles and those upon the free list. I 
recall the many occasions upon this floor in attempting to an- 
swer my good friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hrr] and in 
attempting to answer my good friend the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ForpNrEy], and others who are wedded to protection. 
I have sworn that by my vote I would never permit certain 
articles ever to bear a tax. T remember how I have stood upon 


this floor and demanded that the great basic materials—coal, | 


iron, lumber, and others—given us not by the ingenuity of 
man but through the goodness of God, should be free from 
taxation. I have sent out to my constituents free-list speeches in 
which I stated that lumber should be free and that I would 
forever stand between the tax gatherer and an American citi- 
zen who wanted to build a home for his family, a schoolhouse 
for his children, and a church for his God. I can see now 
that when I east my vote for this bill sometimes chickens come 
home to roost. [Laughter.] But, my friends, the question 
with us now is above party polities. All legislation is more or 
less the result of compromise. I would never vote for this 
measure in times of peace. I opposed it in the committee, but 
I was overruled. The necessity for early action on this bill is 
great. The question confronting us now is how we can at this 
time best raise $1,800,000,000 in order to defray the expenses of 
this war and take care of our soldiers who are going to the front ; 
and, though I am opposed to many schedules in this bill, yet I 


shall support the bill substantially without amendment. We 
have by a practically unanimous vote declared this war. We 


have by a large vote adopted the selective-draft plan whereby 
the young manhood of our country will be practically con- 
scripted; and by this bill, my friends, we are ~oing to con- 
script the dollars necessary to carry on this war. I believe 
when we send our young men to the front to bear the brunt of 
battle those who are beyond the fighting age and who will not 
fall within the selective draft should make no complaint 
when they are called upon to help defray the expenses of this 
war, 

I have received more telegrams in the last two weeks than 
I ever received during the consideration of any other bill. I 
have received telegrams worded patriotically, that each and 
every person tvhom we intend to tax is willing to pay his share 
to carry on this war; but as has been stated by the gentleman 
preceding me [Mr. Forpney], they all think some other fellow 
ought to pay the tax. 

This is qarlarge tax bill we are presenting to the American 
people. It has followed other revenue measures larger than 
this, and there may be others yet to come. There is no need 
for us to appeal to the patriotism of our people in order to get 
them to support the enormous tax bills we are enacting to carry 
on this war. We did not bring on this war. We are engaged in 
no war for conquest. We are waging no war for territorial 
expansion, nor are we fighting for the aggrandizement of our 
country. 

The American people are a peace-loving, liberty-seeking people, 
and we tried as best we could to keep out of this great conflict 
Which now seems to have convulsed the entire universe. We 


did not draw the sword until patience had ceased to be a virtue 
and forebearance had become a repudiation of those principles 
of free government, the exercise of which has made our country 
the wonder and the admiration of the world. [Applause. ] 
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We have drawn the sword in defense of humanity and the 
inalienable rights of mankind. We have drawn the sword to 
perpetuate and to preserve those principles of free government 
so dear to the hearts of all lovers of human liberty. We have 
drawn the sword to maintain the freedom of the seas. The 
great highways of ocean traffic given to all by the goodness of 
God should be kept oper to the argosies of the world, and as long 
as American ideals and American traditions endure they shall 
not be syndicated by any one country on the face of the earth, 
[Applause. ] 

Less than 10 days ago here in this historic Chamber we 
heard that gallant and eloquent Frenchman, M. Viviani, in 
impassioned tone call upon the immortal shades of Washington 
and Lafayette to again behold the spectacle of the two mightiest 
Republics on the face of the earth as they marched shoulder 
to shoulder, side by side, struggling against military despotism, 
and fighting for the rights, the happiness, the prosperity, and 
the liberties of all mankind. 

We are now a great country, a united country, a rich and a 
powerful country. We can well afford to pay the tax bill that 
we are bringing in here to carry on this war to a speedy and 
victorious end, and I say to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, that we do not have to appeal to the patriotism 
of the American people in order to get them to support the bill 
which we have brought in. Every day come thousands of letters, 
telegrams, and messages from these offering to dedicate their 
lives and their fortunes to the cause of our country; and if we 
have in the future to bring in more tax bills, I say to you again 
that we will never have to appeal to the patriotism of our 
people in order to get their support for these measures, because 
they are more than willing, not only to offer their lives to the 
cause of universal liberty, but they are willing to give of their 
means to carry on this war to a speedy and victorious con: 
clusion. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BorLanp]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is one of the most remark- 
able things that could have occurred in any popular assembly 
that a bill to levy a tax of this size upon people should be 
received with such unanimity or near unanimity as this bill 
is received. Certainly it is a compliment of the very highest 
order to the membership of the committee that framed the 
legislation. 

Evidently while the burden of taxation has been heavy, be- 
cause the need was imperative and the demands were heavy, 
the bill has been so framed as to distribute that burden of 
taxation with practical equality, not only upon every line of 
human activity which ought to respond for the protection of 
the Government; but upon every section of the country. Mani- 
festly, if there were any great discrimination, either sectional 
or otherwise, more echo would have been heard in this House, 
because this is, after all, in the last analysis, an extremely 
representative body. I sometimes think it is more representa- 
tive of kicks and complaints than it is representative of the 
great benefits of a free government. We are more apt to hear 
as representatives of our people of the complaints, the difficul- 
ties, the discriminations, or alleged discriminations, that occur 
in legislation than an appreciation of its good features. I have 
had, as every Member here has, an enormous number of com- 
plaints against specific items in this bill, and yet I have 
answered each one of those complaints with practically the same 
statement, that the burden of taxation caused by the present 
war unfortunately will be enormous upon every line of business, 
and that the committee would not permit any line of business 
to escape. Not only would the committee not permit any dis- 
crimination, but they would not overlock any possible and 
reasonable source of taxation for the raising of these impera- 
tively needed funds. And that is the oniy reply that can justly 
be given to any of these complaints of specific industries against 
the tax which is levied against their industry. This is a huge 
bill, and yet it must be measured not by its own size, but by the 
demands that it is intended to meet. 

In the opening speech in this debate the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircntn] referred to the fact that this 
war must not be financed by putting the burden upen unborn 
generations. I thoroughly agree with him in that, yet I would 
go further and say that this war could not be financed by put- 
ting the burden upon unborn generations. However many bonds 
we may issue, if we issued the full limit that the reserve c»pital 
of this country would be able to absorb, we would still need 
for the proper conduct of this war an enormously increased 
supply of cash taxes, and they are represented by this bill. I 
undertake to say that the administration officials are correct 
in estimating that close to S&2.000,000,000 of cash collections 
must be made to meet the cash needs of the Government, ex- 
clusive of the sale of bonds. 
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Mr. HILL, Will the gentleman pardon me? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. May I injeet right into the gentleman’s remarks 
for the benefit of the other Members that I personally visited 
a high official of the administration before I went into the 
committee meeting to help frame this bill and had a full, frank 
talk with him, and when I came away the result was this: “I 
ought to have $2,000,000,000 in cash; I must have $1,800,000,- 
000"? That was the inspiring motive of this committee from 
the start to finish in reaching the amount. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the committee room. 

Mr. HILL. In the committee room, and that did not include 
the supplementary proposition that has now come in for a billion 
dollars for building ships, and did not provide for the interest 
on the bonds we have got to meet, nor the additional pay vf 
the Army which was adopted by this House on the Saturday 
night preeeding, Gentlemen, if you offer any amendment to 
this bill, I beg of you as an Ameriean citizen do not offer an 
amendment reducing the revenue by one single penny unless 
you offer a substitute at the same time providing money to take 
its place. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. I am very glad to yield to the distinguished 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, that framed this 
legislation, for that illuminating and interesting statement, and 
it inspires me to say that one of the most remarkable and one 
of the best signs in this whole legislation has been the non- 
partisan, high-minded, and patriotic way in which members of 
the minority of that great committee have taken hold of this 
great national problem and have looked upon it as their problem 
as well as the problem of the administration. I compliment 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hiri} and his associates 
on the minority for the splendid work they have done. 

3ut I want to say, huge as is this bill, even measured into 
the demands that will be made upon it, we have another measure 
of comparison we must not lose sight of or the country must 
not lose sight of. This is a huge country. In the last few years, 
especially during the continuance of the European war, it has 
been growing in wealth by leaps and bounds. It not only has 
been growing in actual industrial operations, but it has been 
growing in invested capital, in accumulations of capital, and at 
such a rate that no other country under the sun has ever equaled 
it. When we come to measure this bill into the resources of 
the American people we find it is a smaller burden than we have 
frequently placed upon the people in the history of the Republic. 
Measured into the ability to pay, this is not such a tremendous 
burden after all. I am glad to see the committee have under- 
taken at the very outset to do what some of the excitable indi- 
viduals have written me ought to be done, namely, to conscript 
wealth. Some critics seem to overlook the fact that we do con- 
script wealth, and that we propose to conscript wealth equally 
with human endeavor in this war. We propose to make wealth 
pay its just share of this war, and for that purpose there has 
been an increase in the inheritance tax and in the normal income 
tax and in the surtax on incomes, 

In addition to that, the committee has turned, and very prop- 
erly, to that great list of luxuries which, I am glad to say, 
adorns the life of the American people. A more luxurious people 
the world has never seen, indulging in all manner of luxuries, 
from the simple chewing gum up to the $10,000 automobile. 
Every form of luxury is susceptible of taxation, especially in 
an emergency of this kind, and the committee has very wisely 
placed a very large share of the burden upon that class of 
luxuries. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Something has been said on the floor 
here with reference to the extreme burdens placed on the manu- 
facturers of these articles. Does the gentleman think the manu- 
facturers will pay those taxes, or will they be passed on down to 
the consumers? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. The gentleman and I agree in that 
principle of economics whereby it happens that if an article is 
in general demand the burden of the extra cost will be passed 
on to the consumer. If, however, the burden is so heavy as to 
check the demand, it reduces automatically the amount of the 
tax that we can collect. But as long as the article is in general 
demand the extra cost eventually goes on to the ultimate con- 
sumer or purchaser. I may say that we Democrats on this side 
have always contended for that principle in our discussions of 
the protective tariff, but we were never able to induce the gen- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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tleman from Iowa and his colleagues to agree with us. | >» 
gratulate the gentleman upon the fact that he has apriy.) . 
our position. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, we on this side wanted to p 
burden over to the party across the seas. That is what we « 
doing and what we were contending for. 

Mr. BORLAND. When the gentleman from Iowa gets pic 
that idea, that the foreigner pays the tax, he will make ay.: 
advance in economic attainment. 

Now, I want to say this, gentlemen, that these taxes wil) »,, 
be a serious burden if we place them on those who are s))\o ; 
bear them. The committee has so endeavored to do. Myely joc 
been said here in regard to taking up the “slack” in the Pox. 
Service. That matter has been gone into so fully that I wou) 
not care to take the time to comment on it, except to say +) 
in this crisis of our national history, when this burden is pla 
op our young men and on our business men, for any institi);\,, 
or activity to enjoy a special subsidy at the hands of the (an. 
eral Government is inexcusable and indefensible. No pty, 
body in the country ought to insist that the Government s), 
subsidize its business by doing for it special services th.) 
not done for the rank and file of our citizens. It is but pio; 
to bring up the second-class mail rate somewhere near the ¢. 
of the actual service rendered in carrying that mail. | 
judgment your committee was wise in doing so in this « 

If I were making up a bill on my own theories of eco) 
I would like to see all the burdens placed upon a direct tax. , 
an income tax. Not only do I believe that it is the faires; ») 
best medium of taxation and the best barometer of the taxx- 
tion powers of the country; I believe it not only distrilhyjos 
the tax more fairly than any other but I believe it has » po. 
markably fine influence on the expenditure of the money ths 
it has raised, When a man sees directly in his tax bill joy 
much he has paid for specific expenses or for the operation « 
specific administration or activity of the Government, he jis 
very apt to hold that administration or that particular activit 
accountable for his increase of taxes. I think one of the vreat- 
est difliculties we have contended with in this country has been 
that our sources of revenue were so long concealed from th 
ordinary taxpayer in the form of indirect taxes, 

I am opposed to these stamp taxes in so far as we en: 
rid of them, and I am opposed to these special taxes exce)t in 
cases of articles of luxury, where they can afford to pay it. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. In order to make the gentleman’s argument 
good, would he not have to make his income tax reach every- 
body ? F 

Mr. BORLAND. Scientifically and theoretically that is true 
It ought to reach everybody. The only question involved, how- 
ever, is the practical question of the cost of collection. There 
is no use in imposing a tax when the cost of collection exceeds 
equals, or approaches the amount produced. I think when you 
put into operation a new system it is well to put the limit lich 
in order that not too many people will have to be brought in « 
first while the system is in an experimental state, but after 
the system is in operation it is very easy to lower the limi 
until the burden falls upon practically all income producers 
For after all the real source of Government revenue is the pro- 
ducing toil of its citizens. The real source of strength of the 
Government and its financial support is in the earnings of 1}! 
citizens, and any other form of reaching those through in/ire 
taxation is almost certain to produce lack of uniformity, «'>- 
crimination, and injustice. } 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield tlicre: 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would the gentleman at any time and under 
any circumstances reduce the exemption below the average liy 
ing expense of the average family or the average individual in 
the country ? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman that that ques 
tion can not be answered, because no one can say what !s 8! 
average living expense. I have heard that question debated. as 
to what was the average cost for a family. There is no such 
thing. You can not approach living conditions from that staic- 
point. All expenses are relative to the expenses of other ter 
wage in one country or in one age would not be a living Wace 
in another. No; it is not a question of that. It is a question 
of every man who is earning an income supporting his Gover’ 
ment financially, as he is compelled also to support it by !\' 
military services in times of need. This burden ought to fal! 
and will fall upon those members of the community who it 
not offer their bodies, their lives, their health, and thei 
strength as a sacrifice for the redemption of their country. A 
certain number of citizens in war must go out and offer their 
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lives as a sacrifice. Certain families must send their bread 
winners. ‘Those people give their all. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. BORLAND. I should like about three minutes more. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 
Mr. BORLAND. ‘Those men give all they have. They lay 


upon the alter of their country a priceless sacrifice. The wife 
who stays at home, the infant children who stay at home, and 
see the breadwinner—the husband and father or the son—go 
to the trenches, baring his breast to the thrusts of the foe, 
make a sacrifice that can not be measured in money. They 
make a sacrifice upon the altar of patriotism which is sacred 
beyond the conception of mere man, which rises as an incense 
to heaven, as the great tribute of patriotism to the life and well- 
being and perpetuity of our institutions. When men are willing 
to do that, when they are willing to face the foe and say, “ For 
this flag, for the free institutions of my country, for the land 
that gave me birth and gave me opportunity, I am willing to go 
to the front to fight, to die, to offer my life, my future, my 
prospects, and my career,” the men who stay at home should be 
willing to sacrifice their money on the altar of their country’s 
Possibly some are engaged in activities that are being 
accelerated and expanded by the very fact of war. Some are 
men whose property is being protected, whose invested wealth 
is being protected, and the only sacrifice that they 
the altar of their country is the sacrifice of taxation to provide 
for the needs of that Government. No soft-fingered hand 
should be laid upon the sacrifice of the men who stay at home 
and are safely protected. We should make them respond in 
the full measure necessary to properly equip and care for those 
who go to the front. The capitalized wealth that is protected 
by the fleet and by the Army in the field should make its 
sacrifice. It is only a question of justice and of lack of dis- 
crimination between different forms of taxation. No man at 
this hour and in this crisis of our career should complain of a 
burden of taxation which protects him, his home, his life, his 
property, his institutions and future from the assaults which 
are being made upon the very existence of democracy. [Ap- 


plause.} 
TI yield 20 minutes to 


need. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
my colleague, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hvutrt.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman be. 
gins, may I ask the gentleman from North Carolina how long 
he expects the debate to run to-day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no one except the gentleman 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] who wishes to speak this afternoon. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have one 10-minute speech 
this. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


from 


after 


KITCHIN. Ali right. 
FORDNEY. Then will you adjourn for the day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iewa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in what I shall say I am not inclined to handicap 
the committee in its great work that they are to perform. I 
have no sejfish motive. There is one thing, however, that I 
have heard a great deal about since I came to Congress and 
about which I think most Congressmen make a mistake. I 
think I have had some opportunity not afforded to every Con- 
gressman to make some observations in regard to a matter that 
is brought to our attention in this bill. I refer to the raise in 
postal rates on second-class mail matter. 

I have no newspaper that will be seriously affected in my 
district, and so I can claim that I am only trying to set the 
committee right in whatever I say, but as a postmaster for some 
12 or 18 years I have observed some things in regard to the 
handling of mail matter that is not given to the ordinary citizen. 
I have heard it charged and reiterated on the floor of this House, 
not only by this committee but by the great Post Office Com- 
mittee, and I believe they are backed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, that it costs anywhere from 4 to 9 cents, according to 
whatever investigating committee made the figures that you 
take, to handle second-class mail matter. 

I want to say that whoever makes this assertion does not 
understand the situation that prevails in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The plain, practical facts are that it does not cost the 
Post Office Department any such amount of money. The fact 
is that it does not cost as much as you get if you figure as any 
business man would. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 


Mr. COX. Has the gentleman ever read the report of Post- 


master General Hitcheock, made to Congress in 1909, and ex- 
President Taft’s recommendation? 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; I was in the post office at the time 
and. know that the conclusions drawn from that report were 
absolutely inaccurate, 


"an lay upon- 
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Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know that Postmaster General 
Hitchcock, after one year’s complete, thorough, and exhaustive 
investigation, said that it costs 9 cents a pound to carry 
transport and deliver second-class mail matter? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; and, as I say, he was 
wrong. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 


and 


absolutely 


Mr. HILL. I do not understand that the department claims 
any such thing. If I understand the statement made to our 


committee, the overhead charges were practically the same in 
all zones, but there was a difference in railroad transportation 
that made the necessity for the change. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, they say one thing in one place and 
another thing in another place, but you can never run it all 
down. Asa matter of fact, I want to say to this committee that 
for the next fiscal year you would not handle one pound of 
second-class mail matter mailed by the publisher that you would 
lose money on. In other words, I challenge any Member of this 
House to point out the items in the statement of expenses as 
shown by the Auditor of the Post Office Department which can 
be reduced $11,000,000, provided no second-class mail is handled 
at publishers’ rate. I want to introduce those figures now. If 
we lose $80,000,000 per year, it must be paid out in some of these 
items, and I want some of these gentlemen who are so sure of 
this to tell us where it goes. Here are the figures: 
APPROPRIATION AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS—SERVICE OF 

OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Audited expenditures from July 1, 1915, 
OFFICE OF 


THE Post 


to June 30, N16. 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Rent of buildings Post Office Department_____.__.-_--- $24, 000, 00 
rs es PON Qo nS asacrnncieoisensacetcanensniecsepeiclsiinmiiage 3, TOS. 85 
Post-office inspectors: 
Se a aaa Ne FAO, S57. 94 
I a a eae 225, 882. 00 
Clerks, division headquarters__........___-_.-_.. $2, 453. 41 
Se 37, O19. 62 
Livery hire ______ ats 35, 172. 80 
Miscellaneous expenses, * division “headqu: arters____— 4, 946.18 
Payment of rewards ____- ae a 8 ak ge 2, 450. 00 
Pc i cee 1,121. 47 
Travel expenses, etc., Postmaster Gene ral_ cette 432.13 


OFFICE OF 
Compnsation to 


THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMA 
postmasters ___- 


STER GENERAL. 
31, O86, N25. 59 


Compensation to assistant postmasters___..___---_~-- 2, 992, 106. 11 
Clerks, first and second class post offices__._-_._.._______ 45, 402, 431.14 
Printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers in post offices_ 40, 064. 74 
Watchmen, messengers, and laborers in post offices... 1, 304, S75. 64 
A I Si iin ard etic dsc nh acneio atnneencasine 1, 045, T71. 08 
Vacation service, first and second class post offices__-_. 290, 083. 14 
Temporary and auxiliary clerks in post offices________ a 468, 652. 18 
Separating mails, third and fourth class post offices___- 662, TOT, 36 
Unusual conditions at post offices_._.........__-.-.... 77, 466. 06 
ee ee a ee eee 1, 637, 151. 15 


I II vonictaicsncitimencip nee eacnaemiamnnsitinieintninncie 
went; tae, Sue 1000s... beaten oi Oy 
Miscellaneous ite ms, first and second “class post “offices— 

ian 2 ciessttchciabiainieseipetiigeanabceitin’ sina 


Mechanical and labor-saving devices______~ 


25,153 
City delivery carriers ________- ee St 37, 533, 394. 30 
City delivery carriers, substitute, auxiliary, and tempo- 
ON i ia Nl ca aha 2,916, O77. T5 
City delivery carriers, new offices___.._._____________ 22, 89S. 60 


ree CN OO ii tie cette estteescirecintncn arepinieniiont 2, 
Car fare and bicycle allowance_____-___ satelite ; 
Bereet care COblectioW GOT WC Cikk ance ciciccciemmnc ncuwew se 
Deer MOREE» ROUND NU ca sricgutnemanencaen ction enable 
City delivery, incidental expenses_.................. 


See CTT MOU NO i aisha cities annie 10. 10 93 
IT ON iii kp sdf einen canbe 2, 201, 421 46 
rN ARON ET GUI acs cnisticendiitthieslinahidtigincitsiinaipa dat niapatinnrinipen 125, 645. 18 
Travel expenses, etc., First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 

reheat cath hte igt neha achalasia ance 28.2 


a naw aoe mee 


Star-route service—Alaska. io elidel edna aoe : 
I I ier ci alice tncalbemaeediiienaibmnaneineh nates 
I cer elle siniaiibiaianea renee 
Pneumatic-tube service 
Fa tease acc hain i nein ativan 
CO seh ii inniin cist eet iincitinintene 
Special terminal service, St. Louis 
Freight on stamped paper and mail bags 
Rallway_post office car service_............................ 3, 6 
Railway mail service—Salaries_ on 
Raliway postal clierks—Travel allowances. 
Railway Mail Service—Emergency 
Railway Mail Service—Vacation 
ET | RO — DION bi cance tins eerste sens ntnnemsesenanen ‘ 
Railway Mail Service—tTraveling expenses__.._._._--.-~ 35, 5 
Railway Mail Service—Miscellaneous expenses ? 
Railway Mail Service—Per diem and expenses, assistant 
superintendents: 
PP in ciliata alan aneeeiiaiencsdiiitaeainitamasnibiipdaiaing aialisinny 1, 
ea a casipepalligsian le ee 623. 41 
Blectric and cable car service___..................... 610, ° 2 
I a a niitentheiainssieitnatipiieigpebenaiia j 
Foreign mail transportation 
a  _ eneempacanntaneenen 
Harbor transfer service__..____ sheadlhe 
Assistant superintendent, division of foreign mails_____ 
Balances due foreign countries_______.._ cabana 
— expenses, etc., Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
era 
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OFFICE OF THP 





THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Manufacture of postage stamps__._.-------__------- $749, 784. 32 


Manufacture of stamped envelopes and newspaper wrap- 


SS IRE EADIE BE AS NB BE ME 
Distribution of stamped enevelopes and newspaper 

ROG 6. icin isin cet dnt anid aiticniennigiidhtmadiis 14, 313. 99 
Manefactire of postal CAPES Q..6<.n ncn nanmnesacace 347, 149. 30 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters. ................... 28. 34 
indommition, Gomestic metlcu. 6 bs ee ow ckindin 169, 284. 94 
Indemnities, international registered mail_...-..____— 315. 68 


Travel expenses, etc., Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


RT ae Sccno Sk cee ak cesar acteaentonicas Ge eid han ek eas 400. 11 
Travel expenses, etc., Postal Savings System......... ~...._-._ ~~. 
Unpaid money orders more than 1 year old_-_.----_~-~- 301, 294. 02 

OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
RIOUES nticwnasnnerne dudalen $119, 262. 31 
Official and registry envelopes_..__...-.-..-_----.. 49, 571. 25 
Supplies, money aon a ia a lls 115, 903. 46 
ren, COPIry SN tsaienemipaaindiada 746. 50 
Supplies, Postal Savings System__.-..-.--.-..--... 13, 295. 12 
Inspection agency, Cincinnati, Ohio._._-.---------.. 2, 746. 45 
Supplies, City Delivery Service.........--..<-nnnnncnce 117, 590. 69 
I Nae eed cman eed 33, 349. 40 
meres etemees;- Genie) CEs Se cntiendaimaciitan 59, 651. 44 
bio Re SE re ae ee 6, 642. 61 
ene DOO THIS GOCE. cnikdnderdbnntibnbaminebinnink 220, 333. 05 
ny Sm, Ge Tc a eninihidaneinebeieaneceeanany 72, 353. 37 
Smee NUON Nn es cb ialipeenapen abies 114, 679. 32 
Supplies, Rural Delivery Service......-...-.----- ~~ 9, 900. 13 
POURS. CE TI ia icesct nies b> sn estiesnerinbnnbiticlpapianindinstintgte 100, 503. 48 
NMI. GUINEA, © UTNE. -c0tsains celengocesemiian spline aide sliasemee iedioioetaavanti 4, 267.11 
nine “SUNN ND oe ek eee nin ee 8, 960.17 
Miscellaneous items, first and second class post 

IIE in. uicninmqinniemntntaanineaiiaa animal vapipds 77, 116. 20 
NINE CII cs oiticknacistaiinreinia apni tp agegabeeesenentcinnsctode 257, 890. 75 
I a ll lnc a 445, 778. 59 
Batl-bag Peps CGD, 1NDCT ccd wet cectcncenass 98, 996. 81 
BE DO, QU a. niiidithidiised dktinacaecbiadieiend eal aitibadiihiche 11, 392. 54 
DL IOG WAG GOD, TRS... cccrmdenstimennennniiin 39, 024. 83 
nce. anne SRR — SS” uscondhiscanmbeasdlieatisiandbannabiataebcn anata 7, 726, 975. 57 
ee ae ES 51, 866, 415. 92 

epee, ': SEIU... vicssn'shines exoemmsininhcs diame nite eienmneers 10, 684. 08 
Travel expenses, etc., Fourth Assistant Postmaster 

SIN isiths tench cnsea inches Codeintasbee ain masa naeaaben amc 668. 43 

ONE cobitebcnelacnchcbin acm amaea mnie aaa 297, 637, 128. 87 


Mr. RANDALL. How much per pound does the first-class 
mail matter yield to the Government? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is pretty hard to say. 

Mr. RANDALL. As a matter of fact, the first-class mail 
matter, with 40 letters to a pound, pays 80 cents. The second- 
class mail matter pays 1 cent a pound. Now, either 1 cent is 
too low or 80 cents is too high, and there ought to be an average 
that would be the actual cost, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The trouble with the gentleman’s logic 
is the trouble with all that I have heard in regard to this 
matter. The Post Office Department was created to carry the 
correspondence of the people, and it was built up with that idea. 
The first and second class matter are not handled alike at all. 
For instance, your first-class matter is always given prefer- 
ence and your second-class practically is the last class con- 
sidered. The first-class matter is always forwarded, and it may 
cost 30 or 50 cents to forward the letters, and you get nothing 
for it, but the second class is dead at the office of delivery. 
If it is returned or forwarded it costs the sender from 3 cents 
on up. 

There is another thing, and this is the point I want to make. 
The first-class mail is picked up around the city. Take it in the 
city of Washington, you pick it up by carriers, and it costs a 
great deal of money to do that. Then it is carried to the post 
office and made up and billed. That costs money. How is the 
second-class matter handled? Take the Geographic Magazine. 
That is made up by the publishers, billed through, and nobody 
in the post office handles it. I presume it never goes into the 
post office to be handled at all. Take the Ladies Home Journal. 
They make that up in Philadelphia in packages of 150 pounds, 
take it to the train, put it on the train, and the Post Office De- 
partment pays nothing for it. That is billed clear through in 
the 150-pound package, say, to the city of Davenport, and no 
postal clerk drawing the higher salaries ever handles it. It is 
carried to the terminal, dumped out there, and then is put on a 
ear to go to Davenport. It is carried to the Davenport post 
office, and there, if made up properly, it goes by the clerks in the 
post office to the carriers in an original package, say, to carrier 
No. 3; and no clerk has given any of his time, practically, to its 
distribution; he has passed it along as originally made up to 
the carrier who distributes it to his route when he is not busy 
handling first-class mail. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not want to be personal, but I spent 
15 years in a mail train. Davenport is an exception. It is a 
very large town. Packages of the Ladies Home Journal are 
made up as the gentleman states, but there are 50,000 other 
post offices for which they are not made up. Now, then, the 
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letters mailed in Philadelphia are also tied up for Dayenn 
and other large cities, and are not handled on the mail trajy<_ 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not by the man who mails them: tho, 
are collected by carriers all over the city, carried to the » 
office, and again rehandled by clerks. : 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, no; but that is a small percentage. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It costs a great deal of money to ¢o| Joc} 
this mail around the city of Washington and take it to the joc 
office. To prove that, as I say, take out of the post office {o. 
morrow, and run your post-office system for one year withoy} 
the second-class mail matter, and you will have cut the receipts 
$11,000,000 ; and I want the gentleman—and I will put the fie. 
ures into the Recorp—to take and pick out the last auditor's 
report where he is going to save $11,000,000 next year if yoy 
do not handle this second-class mail. That is the real acid tes 
in this matter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. Do we not pay more than $11,000,000 to the pai) 
roads for the transportation of the second-class mail matter? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No. 

Mr. MANN. How do you differentiate it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You are not paying anything by weigiit 
now. You are paying for mileage and space. 

Mr. MANN. That is just it. The second-class matter takes 
up the space. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not a great deal. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; it does. It takes a great deal more space. 
It is bulkier. I used to be in the Railway Mail Service indi 
rectly myself, and I know something about it. 

Mr. RANDALL. In a 60-foot car, 10 feet of the space is 
devoted to the letters and 50 feet of the space to the papers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You send a lady’s hat from the city of 
Baltimore to the city of Washington, and it will take up as 
much space as 150 pounds of second-class mail matter, and you 
will get a dollar and a half for carrying the second-class mai! 
matter and only 7 or 8 cents for carrying the lady’s bonnet. 

Mr. MANN. One cent for carrying the second-class mai! 
matter. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, no; a dollar and a half for carrying 
-150 pounds, and the hat will take up as much space as the 
150 pounds. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s statement was, and that is 
what interested me, that if you cut out the second-class mai! 
matter the Post Office would not gain anything by it on the 
present expenses. I wanted to know if we do not now pay to 
the railroads in excess of actually $11,000,000 for the trans- 
portation of second-class mail matter, regardless of all other 
expenses? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. What percentage of the mail is second-chss 
matter in weight? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. In size? It is the space that counts. 

Mr. MANN. In weight. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. In space? 

Mr. MANN. Nobody can tell what it is in space. 
tell what it is in weight. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is just the point that I am making. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know what it is? I do not 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not think anybody knows, Nobo) 
could know. 

Mr. MANN. They may not know, but they will figure it ov 
down to the eighth of a pound in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I think it is 80 per cent of the ‘ota! mail 
carried. 

Mr. MANN. Of the second-class mail? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman assumes it is less than « 
quarter of the space. We pay the railroads over $44,000,000 a 
year for transportation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. COX. It is $61,000,000 a year. 

Mr, MANN.: A part of that is for terminals. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is about $52,000,000 a year. 

Mr. COX. It is $61,000.000 a year. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is assuming that 80 per cent o! 
the weight is only about one-fifth of the space; that 50 }rr 
cent of the weight occupies only about one-fifth of the space 
The gentleman may be right. I do not know. I think he ousit 
to go into it a little more fully. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am sure of this, that you are not |) 
ing the railroads of this country any too much. You are res'') 


You can 


paying them for service in running the railroad trains anc — 
rying the mail. It is really done for the first-class mail. rhe 
weight they carry for the Government is not now used as |):-'s 
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for pay. That is figured out on space in cars used, mileage, and 
terminal charges. 

Mr. MANN. For instance, I do not thing I am in favor of the 
provision in this bill—I never have been in favor of increasing 
the second-class rates—but the gentieman knows that out of 
my city, for instance—and that is true of a number of other 
cities—trains are run for the express purpose of carrying second- 
class mail matter at a time when there would be no need to 
carry first-class mail or anything else. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There are very few such trains; they 
most always carry mail and express, and many of the newspapers 
use the express to carry their papers, as it is cheaper than the 
Government’s rate, now so low you claim it is losing money, 
and yet the same Government claims it can carry merchandise 
cheaper than the express companies, and have lowered its rates 
yery materially. 

Mr. MANN. And they carry papers to Davenport and sell 
them in competition there. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then, as I understand it, both the 
Government and the railroads make a profit in running these 
trains. 

Mr. MANN. I have always understood it was a dead loss and 
that there was no money received at all by the Government for 
it, but I do not know. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I never could understand why they ran 
them, unless they show a profit to the Government. 

Mr. MANN. They run them because it is our business to 
carry second-class mail, and it is carried at the request of the 
newspapers for the additional purpose of giving enlightenment 
to the people of Iowa through the Chicago daily papers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. ‘That is a false assumption. The people 
of Chicago need enlightenment: much more than those of Iowa. 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. HILL. I have my views on this question. I am in favor 
of making the newspapers and magazines pay every cent of 
cost to the Government for carrying their products. Is it fair 
to the American people that the publishers of this country 
should have the advertisements which they have sold carried 
practically free to the farmers who are compelled to pay freight 
on their products? Now, I will tell the gentleman where I 
stood on this matter and I do not believe I am revealing any 
of the secrets of the committee in doing so. I made the propo- 
sition to tax every one of the advertisements 10 per cent, which 
would have meant in the total volume of the advertising receipts 
of this country of $100,000,000, which would have paid this loss 
to the Government and let the postage alone. The papers could 
have passed that tax on to the advertisers. Now, that is where 
I stood, and I am in favor of it now. I do not believe it is 
the business of the people of this country to give to any one 
branch of industry the right to have their products carried 
free all over the United States at the expense of the rest of the 
people. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am perfectly willing to yield, but I 
do wish a few minutes for myself. 

Mr. REED. Do not they carry the farmer's congressional 
seeds free? 

Mr. HILL. I have always voted against that for 20 years, 
and I shall as long as I stay here. 

Mr. SLOAN. I hope the gentleman will. I would like to ask 
if, as a matter of fact, the newspapers carried 255 miles, as an 
average, can not be with as little trouble and effort distributed 
as ordinary packages of parcel post? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Why, they certainly can and they cer- 
tainly are, and the fact is for the space they occupy they pay 
more to-day than the parcel post. 

Mr. SLOAN. In the short zone. According to this bill they 
pay a great deal more than the parcel post in the short zone. 

Mr. HILL. And in the long zones a great deal less. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just the reverse, and I was wondering why. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would not object to the gentleman’s 
suggestion of there being a tax on advertising—— 

Mr. HILL. Let me suggest to the gentleman that if he will 
move to strike “except newspapers and periodicals” out of 
that section he will get it. 

Mr. HULL of fowa. I am simply suggesting to the committee 
and to the gentlemen of Congress that there is an erroneous 
impression in regard to the cost, and outside of railroad trans- 
portation there is not an item in this list here of audited ex- 
penditures of the department for the last fiscal year that I can 
figure where they are going to save any money if they do not 
carry this second-class mail. And, as I look at it, the Post 


Office Department is created to carry first-class mail, and then 
it picks up the second, third, and fourth class mail, the same 
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as a manufacturing institution picks up something to do when 
they have a light load. The whole post-office system is built 
on the principle of giving enough service to handle the first- 
class mail. It is on the same principle as an electric light com- 
pany, which is probably as good illustration as I can find. 
An electric light company goes to work and builds an electric 
light plant in a city. 

Now, it sells its light for 10 te 15 cents per kilowatt when the 
load is on in the evening. That same company sells the same 
electricity for 1 to 3 cents when the load is not on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would like a few minutes more—5 
minutes or 10, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
more, 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. For a question. 

Mr. GORDON. What do you estimate it costs this Govern- 
ment a pound to carry second-class mail? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am trying to get at that very thing. 

Mr. GORDON. Have you any figures to show what it costs 
a pound? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not think it costs as much as they 
are getting. I will say that. 

Mr. GORDON. What do you think it costs? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think it costs about 70 or 
of what they are getting. 

Mr. GORDON. I understand that, but they do not get down 
to the brass tacks of handling the mail. That is the trouble. 

Mr. HILL. Let me repeat the statement that the Postmaster 
General said it was not a question of handling, but it was a 
question of railroad transportation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is a question of railroad transporta- 
tion, too, but you are not paying anything for the weight. You 
may be paying a little for space, but you are really paying for 
mileage. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. If it is a question of railroad transportation, 
why in the name of common sense did they put an item in the 
bill that the publishers should not pay railroad transportation ? 
You give the whole thing away by putting that in there. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Please allow me to proceed. An elec- 
tric-light company has built up a plant here, and it sells its 
electric light a certain time for 10 or 15 cents and at another 
time for from 1 to 8 cents. Why? Does it lose money? The 
average cost of electricity at the end of the year is probably 
4,.or 5 cents, and it has received 6 or 7 cents, and it is sold 
during the day at from 1 to 3 cents. Now, is it losing money 
on that electricity it sells at from 1 to 3 cents? Go and ask 
any electric-light man, and he will tell vou if it was not for 
that business that goes on there at the time the load is not on 
they could not do business. And it is the same way with the 
post-office system. 

Mr. GORDON, Explain the analogy, though. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You carry the mail matter at the time 
the post-office clerks are not busy. That is the point. Every 
office handles second, third, and fourth class mail when it 
not handling first class. The Railway Mail Service does the 
same thing. They handle only about 10 per cent, probably, 
of the second-@lass mail. They simply pile ft up in the corner 
of the car, and it goes through to its destination. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; I can not. That is the real fact 
in regard to the distribution of second-class mail. 

Now, I was in an office, and I have bad a great deal to do with 
it, and I have seen 150 pounds of mail come into the post office 
there, and if you could not handle it you laid it aside. You 
pay a great deal of attention to your letters when you do not pay 
so much attention to your second-class mail matter. And if 
any of the gentlemen do not think that is correct, I ask them 
if they are gétting any papers from their home district, and do 
they all come through? Iam getting a great many papers, and 
I am losing about 25 per cent all the while. Why? Because the 
Post Office Department does not pay the same attention to the 
second class as it does to the first class. The post-office system 
is built upon this proposition, that it must take care of the first 
class mail, the correspondence of the people. 

Now, I want to say this—and I believe that it is true, and I 
think you will find it out—that when you increase the first- 
elass mail rate you will decrease, or come very close to decreas- 
ing, the amount you will raise by the amount that you increase 
the rate. In other words, you will not have any more pennies 
in the till at the end of the year than you did before you in- 
creased that rate from 2 cents to 3 and from 1 cent to 2. 


I yield to the gentleman five minutes 
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It is evident by the reading of this bill that the committee did 
not understand that there were two classes of second-class mail 
matter. One paid by the publisher and the rate paid by the gen- 
eral public. The committee will have to change the language or 
else they have materially increased the rate made to the general 
public, which has long been established, that of 1 cent for every 
4 ounces or fraction thereof, which can be easily done, but I 
want to call to the attention of the committee that they will 
have to cut down the rates that they made to the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth zones to the publishers or else they will be 
in the position of charging more to the publisher than they do to 
the general public. I do not think that they intended to charge 
more at wholesale than they did at retail. That would be the 
effect of the committee bill as it is at present. 

There is another thing the committee should do, providing 
this bill should become a law. Some provision should be made 
to avoid the loss that newspapers will be compelled to face 
unless they are given time to adjust their existing contracts. 
Practically aii newspaper contracts are for one year, and most 
of the: are paid in advance. As the newspapers that are circu- 
lated to-day are compelled to carry out those contracts many 
of them will face bankruptcy the minute this law becomes oper- 
ative. 

Future liabilities will be in the excess of their assets. I 
sincerely hope the committee will see the justness of this sug- 
gestion and introduce an amendment to cover the same. 

In this bill you strike at the very thing that has made us a 
great people and you defeat the very purpose of your bill, for 
the effect of this increase of postal rates, in my opinion, will 
be a net loss in revenue, and the people will be deprived of that 
which educates and benefits them in all ways. 

There is another point that I want to make before I close, 
and that is in regard to the inerease of this second-class mail 
matter and its effect on farm journals. I have but one farm 
journal in my district, but that is of minor importance. But 
I tell you that it is my judgment that you are making a great 
mistake in increasing the rate on these journals. I do not care 
any thing about the Saturday Evening Post or the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, but I do know that in this country to-day there is a 
class of farm journals that are doing more to induce the farmers 
to produce food in this country than any other single agency. 
[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man to revise and extend my remarks in the Rrcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me ‘this bill is, 
generally speaking, perhaps as good a one as could be framed 
under the circumstances. 

However, it is unscientific in many ways. The 10 per cent 
increase in the tariff on all imports is utterly unscientific, of 
course. The 5 per cent rate that runs through the bill, on 
automobiles, and so forth, is utterly unscientific. There is no 
more reason why you should take 5 per cent and run it through 
a whole lot of commodities than there would be for taking 
some other percentage, except that it is handy, I suppose. 
[Laughter.] But I do think that the zone increase on second- 
class mail matter is not only unscientific but unfair and not based 
on revenue principles. It is a working off of old grudges under 
the guise of a war measure, and it is not put in primarily for 
the purpose of raising revenue. Now, I think the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] was very largely, if not entirely, right 
in the economics of the situation. It does not cost the Govern- 
ment anything like what the Post Office Department says it 
does to carry second-class mail matter, and you can use the 
same arguments that they use, for instance, about letters pay- 
ing 80 cents a pound, and apply them to freight rates all the 
way through. You do not have the same freight rates on gravel 
and coal that you have on wheat. If you did, you would not 
carry any gravel or coal. You do not charge as much for the 
carrying of lumber as for the carrying of wheat. If you did, 
you would not carry any lumber. You do not charge the same 
for carrying wheat as you charge for carrying dry goods. If 
you did, you would not carry any wheat. If you put. the first- 
class rates on the lower classes of freights, you would not carry 
any freights of the lower classes, and you can argue that all 
the profits come from the higher classes and that the lower 
are carried at a loss. Freight has to be carried according to 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
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what it will bear, and some of it is carried at a very 
advance above actual cost of hauling, without any alloy 
to speak of, for overhead costs. The railroad is there. [¢ | 
tracks, and its locomotives, its overhead charges, and its », 
stock, and it is figured that some business can be dono ; 
does not make nearly as much profit as other lines of jc; 

and that it will pay better to carry it than not to carry ; 

Now, it is very much the same way with the postal py. 
and, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr.’ Hutt] said also. +), 
publications that have second-class rates are all put up in | 
offices of the publishers and inclosed in sacks and tages! 
delivered at the post offices, and they go right straight ¢}), 
and are not handled until they get to the end of the jx 
or to the particular railway post office where they are j. }\. 
distributed to small local offices. If the cost of this els. 
postal business is a question of railroad transportation, 9. 
been stated here, why has the Committee on Ways and \1 
put in the bill a provision saying that the publisher s});)| 
pay the railroad transportation to the point of distri}; 
There are & good many funny things in the way the maj 
carried. My town is located on the Hudson River, which 
about a half mile wide. There is a ferry crossing it every 15 
minutes, and there is a railroad bridge across it. On the oj}or 
side of the river there is a town of a couple of thousand peony) 
How do you suppose the Post Office Department carries t}e y).)) 
from my city to that town directly across the river?) They seni 
it to Albany, 75 miles away, and then send it down on the or} 
side again, on the West Shore Railroad, another 75 miles. Nov. 
if it is a question of railroad transportation, what in the nay 
of common sense do they do that for? I publish a newspaper 
We do not think that is the best way to send it. We send on, 
paper across on the ferry and put it in the post office over oy 
the other side of the river in order to get it out with the early 
morning mails and onto the rural delivery mail routes. VT), 
transportation on the railroad, when they have got the space 
and the men to handle the mail, does not seem to cut any figure 
at allt. The Government itself sends mail 150 miles to get ij 2 
miles, and evidently they think it is cheaper than to send i: 
direct. They used to carry it by ferry, and all the four years 
I have been here I have been trying to get them to restore this 
route across the river. ‘Chere is a trolley road which comes 
down to the ferry on the other side of the river, which could 
take the mail up to the post office, but on account of a little 
extra handling that would be required they think it is better 
to send that mail to Albany and back again, 150 miles. So 
it is perfectly plain that it is not a question of railroad 
transporta‘ion in these things. It is chiefly the question 01 
handling. 

I think this bill has been reasonably fair to the newspapers. 
So far as the local newspapers are concerned, they have retiine 
their free privilege in the counties of publication, and althou 
I benefit by that privilege, I am not altogether sure that some 
thing could not be said in favor of charging the local papers 
something for that service, though probably there are a good 
many little weekly newspapers that are kept alive by that ver, 
privilege. 

I do not know whether any of the men who have made e-| 
mates with regard to the losses on second-class mail have show! 
how much of it comes from handling a considerable part of the 
mail absolutely free and how much comes from transport! !ic 
magazines, for instance, from New York to Chicago or Ne) 
York to San Francisco. The great percentage of all the news 
papers in the country, so far as numbers are concerned, ‘1! 
little papers of small circulation, circulating almost wholly |) 
their own counties. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I yield to the.gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. The total volume of second-class mail matter |s 
1,240,000,000 pounds. Of that total amount there was approx! 
mately 60,000,000 pounds handled in the counties of publication, 
of free circulation. 

Mr. PLATT. :That seems a rather small proportion. I 1!) 
glad to have those figures. Can the gentleman tell me how /:rse 
a proportion of the weight of mail is franked mail, that £0 
out from Government departments and congressional oflices 
free? 

Mr. COX. Do you mean about what per cent? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. e 

‘Mr. COX. It is something like 3 per cent—between 3 and ©» 
per cent. At least, that is Mr. Hitchcock’s estimate after ©" 
exhaustive study of it, and his figures have never been disputed. 

‘Mr, PLATT... All these arguments are’ based on Mr, Hitcli- 
cock’s S. . ; 

Mr. COX. He started an investigation in 1908, and }\\- 

have never. been disputed. They have been revised and 
verified from time to time since he made those figures public. 


S 








Mr. RANDALL. Let me say that the free matter circulated 
‘he county of publication is only hauled on an average of 
hout 7 mules, whereas magazines on an average are hauled 922 
local 
If it 


PLATT. There is a point where IT can apply my 
instration. My newspaper goes all over my county free. 
eoes across the river it pays. But in order to get 
r the department hauls it 150 miles, while T can get it across 
hauling it 2 miles. The transportation of that matter is not 
item in the Government sideration, it is the handling of 

it. In sending the paper through the county and putting it in 
the hands of the rural delivery carrier, they handling if 

ore than they are by going to Albany and back. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. COX, Does the gentleman avail himself of the post-office 
privilege of transporting the newspaper across the river, or 
private conveyance? 

PLATT. Well, since the gentleman asked me, we avail 

rselves of private conveyance the river through a 
fiction of the Post Office Department, which they eall a non- 
paving route. The trolley conductor on the other side is con- 
sidered a mail carrier, but he gets no pay except that which he 
from us. We pay somebody, but the Government pays 
iohody. = 

Mr. COX. The gentleman sends it by the express company ? 

Mr. PLATT. No; we use the ferry and railroad trolley line. 

Mr. COX. That is ail right, there is no monopoly by the Gov- 

rument on carrying second-class matter. 

Mr. PLATT. No; and it is perfectly well known that papers 
wid magazines are sent by freight and by express at lower rates 
than the Government carries them. If the Government would 
put a monopoly on second-class inatter as they have on first- 
matter—nobody can carry letters except the 
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ment . 
Mr. COX. That is right, it is a complete monopoly. 

Mr. PLATT, If it should apply to newspapers and magazines 
the law that they have in relation to first-class matter—they 
would get back a considerable part of what is now lost in the 
handling of papers and magazines. 

Mr. COX, There is no question about that. 

Mr. PLATT. But there is still another argument connected 
with second-class matter and perhaps the strongest argument. 
It seems to me that we do not want to be doing things that 
will pull the country apart. We have too much sectionalism .nd 
provincialism now. We want to be a great Nation and live to- 
gether in harmony. We want information from New York to 
xo to San Francisco and from San Francisco to New York. In 
the East we want to take the magazines from the West and we 
do not want to have to pay an exorbitant charge. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And this zone system would have that 
tendency? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. The newspapers and magazines are cer- 
tainly edueational, I think there are more magazines and news- 
papers than we really need, but I do not think in legislation of 
this kind we ought to try to drive them out of business. We are 
supposed to be seeking revenue. [Applause.] 

Mr, RAINEY, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. I 
intend to support this bill and every provision in it, because I 
think it is based on justice and equity. But I shall address my- 
self this evening to the second-class postage increase. I feel like 
quoting the old familiar hymn: 


Governh- 


This is the day I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not. 

IT have been a member of the Post Office Committee for eight 
years, have attended the hearings, and have had something to 
(lo in framing all the legislation of that committee. Almost 
from the moment I became a member of that committee the 
question of second-class postage has been a burning issue in our 
comlnittee, 

‘The gentleman from North Carolina {[Mr. Krrcuim] has ex- 
pressed many great truths on the floor of the House that will 
live long after he is dead and gone, but he made one statement 
yesterday that will pyramid every statement he ever made, and 
that is, that every Member of this House who had ever looked 
‘nto the second-class postage question knew that the rate ought 
'0 be increased, but that we did not have the nerve to go up 
dgainst it, 

_Now, that is the whole situation in a nutshell. We have 
suuply been a bunch of cowards. Over our heads like the 
Sword of Damocles has hung the newspapers and magazines in 
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the country to prevent Congress from coming to the front 
ought to have done, lo, these many years, and increase the rate 
of postage on second-class matter. I undertake to say that we 


have worse than squandered $500,000 in inves 


ticating the ques 
tion of second-class postage in the last 20 vears. It began about 
20 years ago when Congress had to go up against it. The graft 
Was so severe, it Was so nauseating that if lad to do something 
and, just as Congress always does when it gets hard pressed on 
i proposition, it pleads in confession and avoidance and ap 
| points a commission to investigate it; and nine times out of ten 
that is the end of the matter. ‘The commission either chile 
forms if or Congress fails to follow its recounnendations, 
The Loud Commission, appointed 20 years age, when there 


were not many of these second-class newspapers and mac: 


as compared with what there are now, recommended an in 
crease, but it got nowhere. I do not know how many comii 


sions have been appointed since, but a large number of then 
In 1908, shortly after Mr. Hitchcock was appointed Postmaste 
|} General—and by the way he was a great Postmaster General 
he began the inauguration of great reforms in the Postal Serv- 
ice. He did not serve long enough to see them all consum 
mated, but he started them, and this was one of them. 

After one year’ of careful, painstaking, industrious worl 


looked after by the most skilled employees that the Government 
has, and they are the postal experts, they arrived at a 


positive 


definite conclusion that it cost the Government of the United 
States 9 cents a pound io transport and deliver second-class 
mail matter, and that has never been denied except by the 
newspapers and the magazines themselves. It has been con 
firmed and reaffirmed time and time again by practically thi 
same set of postal experts under the present administration, 


and with these facts confronting us Congress never down until 
this good hour has had the nerve to go up against the proposi 
tion. It has been graft, pure and simple, and everybody wl 
has e\ looked into the question knows that it 1 
has been a subsidy, pure and simple, and I have wondered why 
the Democratic Party has stood for it. I have challenged the 
Demoerats in our committee for standing for this subsidy 
when we as a party have opposed a high protective tariff upon 
the ground that we say that it is a subsidy. I have attended 
these hearings in my committee until I finally announced three 
years ago that never again would I sit in another Post Office 
Committee room and hear evidence upon this question of 
second-class mail matter, because we did not have the nerve to 
report the thing out. I am in favor of talking plain to you. 
My Republican friends, how in the world are you going to go 
back on this increase? How are you going to side-step what i: 
known the Hughes Commission report—headed by a 
lawyer and a great man, your nominee for the Presidency last 
year, a man of vast and varied experience in all the walks 
of life. Justice Hughes was the chairman of a commission that 
sat for three months and heard testimony. He was not guessing 


er is graft. 


as great 


at it. He heard testimony and he took the evidence that Con- 
gress had taken for the last 20 years and analyzed it as only 
a judge can analyze a proposition, and as a result of his keen, 
analytical mind he recommended to Congress that the rates 
be doubled; that is, made 2 cents a pound instead of 1 cenf 
per pound. He got nowhere with that. and the proposition 
died aborning. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. PLATT. Is not that just what ought to be done no 

Mr. COX. Never on your life. I want to compliment the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I undertake to say that they 
would not have had the nerve to do it if necessity had uot 
driven them to it. But I also want to call upon the Way nel 


Means Committee to help us out, for there ave bills petdine 
before our committee now to increase the salaries of the post- 
oflice employees to such an extent that it will absorb every 
dollar of the $19,060,000 that you propose to raise here rel 
unless you are on the floor helping some of us fight that in 


crease of salary you are liable to lose every dollar thi u eC 


ip this way. 


Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle n 
yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the committee there was 
gestion, and I understand every member agreed to if, 
there would be an amendment providing that none ot 
money shall go for salaries. 

Mr. COX. I thank the gentleman. ‘There is one } 
ing before our committee, and judging by the ‘ 
of Members who appeared in favor of it, it must be 
popular. A great mapy Members had their names regist 
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in favor of it, and T am sure not one-half of them had ever 
rend it. If enacted into a law this one bill will increase sala- 
ries in the Post Office Department upward of $16,000,000 per 
year. There are several bills pending before our committee 
proposing to increase salaries. The total increase of salaries 
earried by the bills now pending before it would increase the 
appropriation for the Post Office Department $18,000,000 per 
year, and between $70,000,000 and $75,000,000 in the next four 
years. I would especially call upon and urge the Ways and 
Means Committee to be on the floor of the House next winter 
to oppose those bills inereasing salaries. Judging vy the num- 
her of Members who appeared before our commictee in behalf 
of these measures, and knowing the composition of the Hcvse 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, it would not sur- 
prise me to see them reperted out and placed on the calendar. 
They will never come out of the committee by my vote. 

The only criticism L have of the Ways and Means Committee 
in reporting this increase of postage on second-class matter is 
that it did not make it high enough. Prior to 1875 the rate of 
postage on second-class matter was 3 cents per pound. Between 
IST5 and 18S5 it was 2 cents per pound, and from 1885 to the 
present it has been 1 cent per peund. 

The total number of second-class publicatfons, as shown by 
ithe following figures furnished me by the Post Office 
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goods and wares at a tremendous loss. Many hundreds. 
thousands, of these concerns or corporations are hooked 3), 
bound together by legal bands of steel that make it almos; 
possible for the Government to tear them apart. 

In 1916 the actual loss to the Government in the ha, 
of second-class matter was nearly eighty-five millions, as slo 
by the following figures furnished me by the Post Office Dey, 
ment: ; 

SECOND-CLASS MALL 

Under subsidy of $0.07 per pound: 


INCREASE BY DECADES, 


Pays Dieteaak es. is ladies ti ae is Nae 
a a 
Poun 

| Total volume in 1875 Jhupceeshtigededliis slsicdaadietehie: salitetecncason - 40. 
; Total volume in 1880 pal h itis PEC RS a ee 61, O00 
Total volume in 1890 rite iacacdckeetstab tes ae hah abn ahead ahstatat: 204, On 
Te UNUM NER OP TD seattle vis tne hs tlliraiecn itil bse = 450, 000.4 
Total volume in 1910.0. .-______ Sitietinded Aukett thes - 873, 000 
‘Yotal volume in 1916 sicecbeionos dering 1, 202, 000 


| OCULAR DEMONSTRATION-——FIRST 


Depart- | 


ment May 12, 1917, is 29.638, of the following frequency of 
iISSUe > 
Daily 7 ee A 
Triweekly Scale i bes cnaphihiaiead TT | 
Semiweekly—_—-— ssnasinihgitiaitinsiiiscsihiatahelipepalehicassinitiiigliin date ~ - 632 
Weekly Gabon tities il he al - bi atte 17, 236 
Semimonthly et vB ae G47 
Monthly ah Sees on dcocee dake anced . 5, 682 | 
imonthly , i a 325 
Quarterly i sicinapiemiligisieciamcaeinied ae 
Others ail oe me Suhail ae, 395 
Tota! ‘ eee ‘edhdieacatl 29, 638 | 


I listened with a great deal of interest to the gentleman from 
Connecticut |Mr. Hien}, who always both illuminates and eluci- 
dates any proposition he discusses. His idea is both intelligent 
and defendable, and that is, the true theory on which to in- 
crease the postage to charge a certain per cent upon 
straight advertising. He said that if a straight 10 per cent 
is charged upon straight advertising this would yield $100,- 
000,000 in revenue per year to the Government, and if a straight 
per cent was charged on advertising it would yield fifty mil- 
lions of revenue per year. I take it that his figures are correct. 
How much the public annually pays newspapers, magazines, 
nnd periodicals for advertisement f do not kuew, nor do I have 
any means of knowing; but this mueh has been ascertained by 
the Post Office Department, that during the fiscal year 1916 
the Government transported 1,240,000,000 pounds of second-class 
mail matter. Of this amount upward of 400,000,000 pounds 
was straight advertising matter. 

Mr. Chairman, it would not be my purpose, wish, or will te 


is 


| 


ruthlessly destroy any valuable publication which tended te | 


edueate or enlighted the people. but many hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of these second-class publications can not defend their 
position to-day. 

They are in a position of grafting on the Post Office Depart- 
ment, accepting subsidy from the people, and compelling them to 
pay Many of these second-class publications constitute the 
greatest trust ever foisted upon the American people. Nothing 
like it has ever made its appearance in the Halls of Congress. 
There is no reason why the Gevernment should be required to 
haul, carry, deliver, and distribute these second-class publica- 
tions at such an enormous loss. Publishers of 'iterature should 
stand upon the same ground, have the same rights as any other 


$4 
dhe 


man, company, or corporation who preduces things. These 
publications have the same rights that private individuals 


have. If it is right to subsidize a publisher of second-class 
matter, it is equally right to subsidize a private individual, com- 
pany, or corporation. If it is wrong to subsidize men and cor- 
porations in pursuits other than in the publishing business, then 
it is equally wrong to subsidize men and companies engaged in 
the publishing business. [If it is wrong to take the earnings 
of one man and give it to another without due compensation in 
private life, it is equally wrong to take from many men in pri- 
vate life and give to men engaged in the publishing business. 
Second-class newspaper publishers have no more right, legal or 
moral, to ask that their goods anc wares be hauled at a loss to 
the Government than has the farmer engaged in raising food- 
stuffs to ask that his wheat, corn, barley, and live stock be car- 
ried by common carriers at a loss to the Government. Equality 
of opportunity should be the watchword. This should be the 


guiding prineiple te govern Congress in the enactment of all 
laws, and this principle is openly and brazenly defeated when the 
Government subsidizes second-class publishers by hauling their 


Unless Jaw is changed amount will be 2,006,000,060 pounds 
num within 10 years, all handled at enormous loss. 
AND SECOND CLASS 
WEIGHT COMPARED. 


About 70 per cent of total revenue. 


MAIL REV 


Revenue, first class: 


Revenue, second class: Under $12,000,000; less than 4 per cer 
expense. 
Weight, first class: About 225,000,000 pounds: about 13 per 
volume. 
Weight, second class: Over 1,200,000,000 pounds: about 63 p 
of volume, 
PERTINENT POSTAL FACTS, 1916. 
Total revenue _____- ie ea ; Rael $315. O04 
Total expense_- Secchi 7 ; D ptnditn dk deadotee tas 306, OOO. OOF 
First-class mail is one-eighth of volume: 
Pald.. about......... sl at oh eel at 190, 000. Ho 
Cost, about Ms oP De ee ee” 6 ONE 
Profit, about ______ Sk eae ed eh i 90, OO. | 
Second-class mail is nearly tive-cighths of volume; 
in cried a —_ 11, 35 
Cost. about _ Sessile Wee sheeeaia aoe dat nie wail eal Reema 95, 000, G00 
I, < Sn Baise ch deride cclseewiciged enables $5, O00, OOO 


First-class mail costs four times as much per pound. 

First-class mail pays eighty-four times as much per pound. 

No guesswork.about these figures. They are aceurate. T! 
have been tested. They have stood the test. They hive | 
verified and reverified time and time again and never disputed, 
except by the bold, bald, audacious statement of newspapers 
and magazines when confrented with these figures say * the 
are net true.” 

Take the Curtis Publishing Co. in the city of Philadelphis: ; 
an illustration. They publish three publications. Their two 
headliners are the Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ Hon 
Journal, Fully half of the Saturday Evening Post is ad\ 
ing. 

A. Meyrer. More. 

Mr. COX. T would be conservative and put it at half. ‘The 
cost of advertising per page is $4,500, except the last page, 
whieh they charge $7,000. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does the gentleman mean $500 or S05 
Mr. COX. Feur thousand five hundred dollars. The Lad 
Home Journal is fully one-half devoted to advertising. | 
charges $6,000 2 page for advertising, except the last page, 

for this it charges $11,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I forgot the superintendent of these pul 
tions, who testified before our committee——- 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. COX. No; it was Mr. Cellins, the advertising mana 
who testified before our committee a couple of years ago, sii 
that the Ladies’ Home Journal was earning net for the Cur 
Publishing Co. $500,000 per year. Between 1908 and 114 t 
two publications, the Saturday Evening Post and Laqies’ Il: 
Journal, doubled the cost of their advertising, The Satur 
Evening Post jumped from $2,500 per page to: $5,000 per | 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal jumped from $3,000 per pace 19 
$6,000 per page, and for its last page jumped from $5,000) 
$11,000. Yet they had the nerve, the audacity, the cunningne> 
to appear before our committee in 1914 to oppose a little i> 
nificant increase of postage from 1 to 2 cents per pound, W! 
the Hughes Commission recommended after weeks and 1! 
of toil and study. 

What do these two papers pay the Government in thie 
of postage? As shown by the hearings before our colt 
the Ladies’ Home Journal paid to the Government in the 
of postage $174,201.22. This, mark you, is the same pu!) 
tion which Mr. Collins admitted before our committee Uial 
few years ago netted the company $500,000 per year. |i 
Ladies’ Home Journal has a paid subscription of 1,600,000 - 
scribers, and the Saturday Evening Post has a subscriptio! ‘ 
2;225,000. The Saturday Evening Post, with its two Mi" 
and a quarter subscribers, with its millions upon millions 
income by virtue of its subseribers and chiefly through 
advertising, last year paid to the Government in the wi) 
postage $442,271.79. Mr. Curtis, the head of the great © 
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Publishing House, and its manager, Mr. Collins, both appeared 
pefore our committee three years ago, and both benevolently 
told our committee that if the rate of postage was increased 
from 1 to 2 cents per pound they would pass this increase on to 
their subseribers. Oh, patriotism, you are a jewel, indeed you 
are! 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] mentioned a news- 
paper, a periodical that was published in his district. I do 
not know whether he had reference to a paper published in 
Des Moines, Iowa, by the name of Successful Farming or not. 
if he did, I want to quote some statements made before our 
this publication. 

[ cross-questioned Mr. Meridith myself. He admitted his 
paper was ineorporated for $75,000 in capital stock. About 
two-thirds of his paper is devoted to advertising purposes, and 
when asked the question if he could absorb the extra 1 cent 
per pound without increasing the price to his subseribers and 
“+ill make money, he said of course he could do it but he woul} 
not do it. He would shove it on the shoulders of th of 
his paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has. expired. 

Mr. COX. I would like to have about three minutes more. 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield the gentleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. COX. There are many these papers. I would like 
to take them up in logical order. For instance, there 
ereat string of these strictly advertising journals. They carry 
no reading matter; exclusively advertising; weighty and bulky ; 
eoing through the mails at the rate of 1 cent per pound—many 
of them, weighing 1, 2, 3, 4, and even 5 pounds per piece. 

The following are the hames some of these 
papers : 


readers 


Is al 


of ndvertising 


The Dry Goods Economist, New 
i e 


The Drygoodsman, of St. 


York; The Dry Goods Reporter, ¢ 

Louis; The Beot and Shoe Ri 
Boston; The Motor Age, of Chicago: The Automobile and the 
tor World, of New York; and the Iron Age, the Hardware Ace, 
Metal Worker and Building Age, of New York. 

I think there are 11 of them all told. Every of 
11 advertising periodicals are corporations. I “ corkscrewed ” 
it out of Mr. Root, the president of these concerns, when he ap- 
peared before our committee that every one of these 11 corpora- 
tions made a large per cent upon the capitalization, in some in- 
stances reaching as high as 110 per cent on the capital stock. 
Each one of these 11 corporations is held by a holding company, 
or corporation called the Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Jo- 
eated in the city of New York, capitalized for $5,000,000, with 
Mr. Root (not ex-Senator Root) as president of the holding com- 
pany and incidentally of the subsidiary companies. in addition 
to the earnings of the subsidiary companies, the helding, 
parent, company made approximately 50 per cent on its total 
capitalization of $5,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a case to which the attention of the De- 
partment of Justice should be called. Here is a case, so far as 
trusts are concerned, which puts to shame the Standard Oil 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, Steel Trust, Tobacco Trust, Leather 
Trust, Packers’ Trust, and every other trust which is to-day 
eating the vitals out of the American people, yet they have been 
permitted to go on unassailed by the Department of Justice 
and not even interfered with by Congress. They have been 
able and powerful enough to keep Congress from increasing the 
rate of postage from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound, yet Members of 
the House get up and defend such a system of graft and trust- 
ism, a8 beyond doubt is displayed in this particular instance. 

It can only be put upon the ground of political cowardice. 
That is all there is to it. 
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or 


the influence of newspapers and magazines back home. Look 
at it in this way. It is the only way to look at it. 
only way it can be accounted for. 

Mr. PLATT. 
over the entire county free? How are they going to be taxed? 
PM Mr. COX. I would tax them if I had my way about it. 
There are a few of the second-class publications that this pro- 
posed increase in rates may dvive out of business. God knows 
some of them ought to be driven out of business. ‘These publi- 
cations have increused at the rate of 11 per day for the past 
1) years. I have one of these publications called the Hartford 
Courant, a little paper published up in Vermont. It takes 101 
of them to weigh a pound. The sverage haul of all publica- 
lions, including this one, ts 615 miles. The Government, on an 
iverage, must haul 101 pieces of this one publication 615 miles 
before it gets 1 cent, and yet each one of these publications, on 
an average, must be handled ten times before it reaches its final 
destination. This means that while the Gevernment is hauling 
these 101 pieces of this publication and distributing them, they 
have been handled upward of one thousand times, Talk about 
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such publieations as this being educational! 
extreme case by any means. There are 
thousands—of them. To contend that yn 
are educational is preposterous. 
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of this kind 

Sometimes the goodness of men’s hear 
justice, and sometimes necessity them 
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und delivery of second-class matter, The reason is plain, easily 
understood. It requires no philosopher to analyze it and tell us 
why. It is because the people are disorganized on their side and 
the publishers of second-class matter are thoroughly organized 
on the other. People through lack of organization are unable 
to concentrate their power and energy upon a few men charged 
with the responsibility of righting these wrongs, while the 
newspapers and taagazines are compactly organized, able within 
a few hours’ notice to concentrate their tremendous power upon 
the man charged with the responsibility of administering the 
Government. 

Yet men stand on the floor of the House and beg the question 
“that we are hurting the newspapers and magazines, when it 
has been conclusively and scientifically proven and never dis- 
proven that the publishers of second-class matter are now 
getting a “ rake-off ” and “ shakedown” at the public’s expense. 

Mr. Chairman, I make as a part of my remarks some statements 
made by certain newspaper and magazine publishers before our 
committee three years ago. These statements are startling; 
they are not my statements, but statements made by the men 
themselves, A large number of these publishers own no plant, 
no type; they exist only on paper. For instance, take the 
United Publishers Association andeits 11 subsidiary corpora- 
tions. Not one of them own their own factory, printing presses, 
or type. All their publications are farmed out. 

All these men whose statements I put in the Recorp frankly 
ndimitted that they could take on an extra increase of 1 cent a 
pound for their publications and still do business, and still 
inaike money, but every one of them said they would shove it out 
on the shoulders of their readers. These publications which I 
have selected are in no way exceptional. Hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, IT may say, of similar publications can be found in the 
United States doing business at the old stand, and doing busi- 
ness at public expense, taxing every man, woman, and child in 
order that they might reap unbounded rewards in the way 
of dividends. I give this bill my hearty, undivided, loyal sup- 
port in every paragraph of it, but I give the paragraph increas- 
ing the rate of postage my most hearty and enthusiastic support, 

In February, 1914, one Charles R. Root, of New York, rep- 
resenting the joint postal committee of the American Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association, Periodical Publishers’ Association, 
and Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United 
States, while before our committee, stated that he was 


president of the Newspaper Associations of New York, which 
had to do with trade papers, papers in several lines—textile 
lines, furnishing goods, boots and shoes, and some lines like 
that—purely commercial papers; and while before our commit- 
tee he made the following statements in response to the follow- 
ing questions: 

Mr. Srarrorp. Are you, yourself, engaged in the publishing business? 

Mr. Roor. I am, sir. 

Mr. Srarrorp. For how long have you been so engaged? 


Mr. Roor. Since 1877. 
Mr. Srarrorp. Llow many papers or magazines or periodicals are 


you connected with the publication of? 

Mr. Root, Twelve, I think. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What position do you occupy toward them? 

Mr. Roor. I am the president of the company which is interested in 
all the different companies publishing these different papers. 

Mr. Svarrorp. Will you kindly name them or give some general de- 
scription of them? e 

Mr. Roor. I will be glad to. In the dry-goods line, the Dry Goods 
Eeonomist, of New York; the Dry Goods Reporter, of Chicago; the Dry- 
zoodsman, of St. Louis; in the boot and shoe line, the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, of Beston; in the automobile line, the Motor Age, of Chi- 
cago; the Automobile and Motor World, of New York; and in the iron 
and steel line, the Iron Age, the Hardware Age, the Metal Worker and 
tnilding Age, of New York. 

Mr, Starrorp. How do you build up these papers or build up your 
subscription lists? hey are all allied in a general way; they are 


akin; and they represent certain lines of industry or commerce? 

Mr. Roor Yes, sir. 

Mr. Starroxp. Now. after you founded some of these magazines, or 
your company 

Mr. Roor (interposing). The Dry Goods Economist is older than I 
am. It was founded in 1846 and is the oldest trade paper in the world. 


Mr. Srarrorp. How did you go about getting subscribers to those 
magazines’ What is the basis for it? Do you send them out to the 
trade, and do they pay a nominal subscription price? 

Mr. Roor, They pay $5 per year for the Dry Goods Economist. 

Mr, Srarrorp. Does that include membership in any association? 


Mr. Roor. Not at ail. 

Mr. Srarrorp. What is your policy ubout getting advertising with 
reference to these business papers? 

Mr. Roor. We get all we can of a respectable and germane char- 
acter, We do not carry general advertising. 

Mr. Starrorp. Do you have the same advertising man for each 


paper, or do they cover them all? 

Mr. Roor. They are as separate and independent as the Washington 
Star and the New York Herald. 

Mr, Srarrorp. What is the percentage of advertising matter to read- 
ing matter? 


Mr. Roor. We endeavor to keep it about 2 to 1; that is, one-third 
reading matter and two-thirds advertising matter, and when we fail 
in doing that we do not make any money. 

Mr. Srarrorp. What was the characteristic 10 years ago, as far as 
reading matter 
papers? 


nd advertising is concerned, with regard to these trade 
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Mr. Noor. I think it is almost the same. Youn may take thai ; 
throughout the publishing business. If they do not inelude on 
reading matter and two-thirds advertising there must be very Dp 
conditions surrounding the paper to make money, ? 

Mr. Cox. Is your concern a corporation? 

Mr. Roor, Yes; it is a good many corporations. It is very imp 
to the good will of a paper that it shall not be apparently ' 
by or too closely connected with another. : 

Mr. Cox. What do you mean by saying it 
tions? 

Mr. Root, For example, the Chicago Dry Goods Reporter Co 
That circulates among the Chicago dry goods merchants, 

Mr. Cox, That is a corporation? 


con ! 


is a good many 


Mr. Roor. That is a corporation-—one corporation. 

Mr. Cox. You are the president of that, too? 

Mr. Roor. I am not. IT am president of the newspaper asso 
I am president of the United Publishers’ Association, of New 
which is interested in all these trade papers, publishing thes 
competing papers. 

Mr. Cox. Do you know what the capitalization of the Chica 
cern is? 

Mr. Roor. It is not large. I can not remember off-hand 
should say, roughly, it was $100,000, 


Mr. Cox. Can you give the names of its directors? 


Mr. Roor. I think I can. Mr. MeDonald, Mr. Fisk, Mr. Cowa: [ 
think there is one more that 1 do not remember. It is a small bua 
each case. 

Mr. Cox, Can you tell us anything about how much profits + 
made last year? 

Mr. Roor, They did not make as much as they did in prey 
years, because the last two years have been very poor for al: 


cations, but my impression is that they made a matter of $17.00 
$18,000, 
Mr. Cox, On a $100,000 investment ? 


It does not make 


Mr. Roor, Well, yes; nominal capital, any 
ence what it is. 
Mr. Cox. You said, I believe, that you represented some autor 


publication. 


Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox, Who is president of that? 

Mr. Root, Mr. H. M. Swetland. 

Mr. Cox. Where is that published? 

Mr. Roor. The automobile publication? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Mr. Roor. The Class Journal Co., of New York City. 

Mr. Cox, What two papers does that corporation own? 

Mr. Root. The Automobile, of New York, and Motor Age, of Ch 

Mr. Cox. What is the capitalization of the Automobile? 

Mr. Roovr, That is the Class Journal Co. The Automobile is 
capitalized separately. 

Mr. Cox. What is the capitalization, then, of the two papers 


bined? 

Mr. Roor, Thirty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Cox. Can you give me the names of the directors of that 
pany? 

Mr. Roor. I do not know that I could remember them all. 
Swetland is the president: Mr. Roth is vice president; Mr. Charl: 
Philips is a director; and, I think, Mr. Taylor is a director; and (| 
may be one or two others. It is a small directorate. 

Mr. Cox. Can you tell as anything about how much profit they 1 
last year? 

Mr. Roor,. I think the two papers made somewhere near $40,000 

Mr. Cox. What was their capitalization’? 

Mr Roor. It is nominal—$30,000, That is the way it was 
and they never increased it. 

Mr. Cox. And they made about $40,000? 

Mr. Roor. That is my remembrance. 

Mr. Cox, Out of that $30,000 investment they made 110 pei 
yet you think they would have to-go out of business if Congr 
creased the rate of postage from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound? 

Mr. Root. I do not know. That would depend very large!) i 
how much of that we could pass along—how much we could pass alone 
to the advertisers or how much we could pass along to the subscribers 

Mr. Cox. You say, then, if Congress should make this raise from 1 
cent to 2 cents a pound, a company making 133 per cent—as I he 
been prompted—on ‘ts investment would undertake to shove (thaxi < 
on its advertisers and subscribers? 

Mr. Roor. That does not represent tine cost. The last 


Mi 
I) 


tim 


two papers sold there was $1,000,000 paid for them. 

Mr. Cox, asked vou the capitalization. 

Mr. Roor. The capitalization is $30,000. 

Mr. Cox. You said to me, if I rememfer correctly—and |! 
want to misquote you at all—your impression was last year tl 


about $40,000. 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. That would be showing a profit of 135 per cent. 

Mr. Roor. On what: 

Mr. Cox. Un the $30,)00 capitalization. 

Mr. Roor. But the capitalization does not represent its value 
capital stock sold for a million dollars, Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Cox. I do not care what it has been in the past. I 
question to you: It Congress should raise the rates from 1 
cents a pound, do you beiieve that the corporation would unde! 
shove that extra cost out t» its subscribers? 

Mr. Roor. Unquestionably ; either the subscribers or the adv! 
They have net any fund out of which to pay it. 

Mr. Cox Le* us go ahead and see about some more of thes: 
How many subscribers has the Automobile got? 

Mr. Roor My impression is that it is 10,000. 

Mr. Cox What class of people are subscribers to that paper 

Mr. Root. That is the most technical of all the automobile 

Mr. Cox. Trat does not answer my question, quite. What 
people subscribe to it? " 

Mr. Root, If you wiil be patient for a moment I will (cil 
say that it is the most technical of all of them. Engineers, auto 
manufacturers, “nd accessory manufacturers, and the more 
motorists themselves. Of course, motorists vary very. much 
amount of attention they give to the construction of their mac! 
The class of people who are interested in every detail of constr 
are the people who take that paper. After that comes the Motor 
That is a different class. Again, when it comes to a commercla: \' 
it is a different class again. 
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Mr. Roor. The Motor Age. 

Mr. Cox. ‘Phe Moter Age. 

ur. Reor. The nwuber 

Mr Cox. Yes. 

Mr Roor. I think it exceeds 25,000, 

Vr. Cox. What class of people usually subscribe to that paper? 

Vr. Root. People who are motorists, but who are not the more teeh- 

kind. They do not care to know all the details of their construc- 
yn. All they want to know is what the routes are, the rules of the 

1]. and what the automobile laws of the different States are. They 
want to know the history of every contest or every race run or whatever 
+ is; they want all the news of the trade. 

Mr. Cox. Then the class of people that usually subscribe to these two 
kinds of papers have automobiles? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Either manufacturers, owners, or 

orrect? 

Root. That is correct. 

Cox, And about the shoe paper 
hat do you have to do with that? 

Mr. Root. Weil, I am interested in it, though I am not the president 
f the company. 

Mr. Cox. In what way are you interested in it? 

Mr. Roor. I am interested in it as president of the New York Pub- 
shers’ Corporation of the Root Securities Co. The Root Seeurities Co. 
owns nearly all the stock in that corporation. 

Mr. Cox. Is that a corporation? 

Mr. Roor, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Cox. What is its capitalization? 

Mr. Root. I do not recall; I have forgotten. 

Mr. Cox. Can you approximate it? 

Mr. Roor. You know frequently in these days the capitalization has 
no relation te the value, 

Mr. Cox. I am not asking you about that. 
question, 

' Mr. Roor. I do not know what it is. 
value is, I ean tell you. 

Vr, Cox, IT am asking you whether you can approximate the capital 
stock ? 

Mr. Root, I can not tell yo 

Mr. Cox. You do not know 
housand ? " 
Mr. Roor. It is near $100,000, but I do not know. 

Mr. Cox. How much protit did you make out of that last year? 

Mr. Root. I could not remember that for last year. 

Mr. Cox. Did you have anything to do with figuring up the pro its? 

Mr. Root, No, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Did you get any part of the profits? 

Mr. Root, I presume I did. 

Mr. Cox. Do you remember how much your part of it was? 

Mr. Root. No, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Who is president of that concern? 

Mr. Roor, Mr. Chartes G. Phillips. 

Mr. Cox. Could we get him here? 

Mr. Roor, No; I think you would have difficulty in doing so, 

Mr, Cox. Why? 

Mr. Roor. I think he is in Florida. 

Mr. Cox. Where should the committee send in order to get the books 
of that concern so as to find out how much profit they did make last 
year? 

Mr, Roor. The books are in Boston. 

Mr. Cox. Who weuld be the proper man for us to send a subpoena to 
fur those books ; who is the custodian of them? 

Mr. Root. I presume the manager of that company, 

Mr, Cox. Who is he? 

Mr. Roor. Mr. Terhune. 

Mr. Cox, What is his first name? 

Mr, Root. E. B. ; 

Mr, Cox, BE, B, Terhune; and he lives in Boston, does he? 

Mr. Roor. He lives in Boston, 

Mr, Cox. And he would be the proper person for us to subpoena here 
for the purpose of showing how much profit that concern made last year? 

Mr, Roor, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. You do not know anything about it? 

Mr. Roor, I do not know anything about it. I do not come as close to 
that paper as I do to some of the others that you mentioned. 

Mr, Cox. How much profit has that Boot and Shoe Recorder? 

Mr. Roor. That is a small paper. I do not think that exceeds $9,000. 

Mr. Cox. And what class of people take that? 

Mr. Roor. Mostly the retailers and shoe people throughout the coun- 
try; also the manufacturers, to a great extent. 


What is the subscription of that paper? 
of subscribers ? 


buyers of automobiles. Is 


you mentioned a moment 


ago. 


I am putting a simple 


If you want to know what the 


what the capital stock is. 


whether it is a thousand or a hundred 


Mr. Cox. Is it not true that all of these seven or eight papers form | 


practically one corporation? . 
Mr. Roor. Yes; they all are jointly interested. 

Mr. Cox. What is the name of the holding company? 

Mr. Roor, The holding company is the United Publishers’ Association. 

Mr. Cox. The United Publishers’ Association ? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir 
i Mr. Cox. How much 
ized at? 

Mr. Roor, I think that is about $5,000,000. 

Mr. Cox. Has that ever declared a dividend ? 

Mr. Roor, Yes. 

Mr. Cox, What dividend did that corporation pay last year? 
_ Mr. Roor. I think it was about $160,000. There never has been any 
‘ividend on its common stock. I think its preferred stock paid perhaps 
$160,000 or $175,000. 

Mr. Cox. How much preferred stock does it have? 

Mr. Root. It has about $2,500,000, I think, of preferred stock. 

Mr. Cox. And $2,500,000 of common stock? 

Mr. Roor, Yes, 

Mr. Cox. You think last year it paid something like $166,000 or 
$175,000 dividends on its preferred stock? 

Mr. Roor. In round numbers. 

Mr. Cox. How much did it pay year before last? 

Mr. Roor, About the same. 

Mr. Cox, And the third year back? 

Mr. Roor, It was not in existence then. 

Mr. Cox. Do you think you are safe in saying that in one year the 
Prolits were $160,000 or $170,000 on the $2,500,000 of preferred stock? 

Mr, Roor, I think so, 
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Mr. Cox. Then 
here on that proposition 2 
Mr. Roor. I should thik not. 
Mr. Cox. How many stockholders are 
you know? 
Mr. Roor. 
Mr. Cox. 
concerns, 


there would be sity to subpona 


there who own that 
Three hundred or 
Is that stock 
the names of 

Mr. Root, No; no 

Mr. Cox. [lew is 

Mr. Roor. Only 
stock. 

Mr. Cox. But the individuals 
have just mentioned—do they 
just mentioned, other 
given us? 

Mr. Roor,. No; 

Mr. Cox. They do not? 

Mr. Roor. Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the of this? 
has this got to do with the question of second-class matter? 

Mr. Cox. We will see later on what it has got to do with it. 
the time that it would shove the extra 
publishers of your paper. 

Mr. Roor, It certainly would. 

Mr. Cox. And you made that contention 
whatever dividends you are making. I 
am concerned, that you are entitled 
think the country would back that up. 

Mr. Roor, I think 

Mr. Cox. But I do 
per cent profit a year? 

Mr. Roor. How do you make it 133} per cent a 

Mr. Cox 
not 

Mr. Roor. Taking $2,500,000 
$170,000— 

Mr. Cox (interposing). Do you 
preferred stock in the company 
tangible property behind it? 

Mr. Roor, No, sir. 

Mr, Cox. How much tangible property is behind the $2,500,000 pre- 
ferred stock? 

Mr. Roor, 
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year? 
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ould 


and making a profit of $165,000 or 


claim, 
you 


then, 
represent 


that the $2,500,000 
has $2,500,000 worth 


of 
of 


Lt have not got the figures here. 

Mr. Cox, Well, what would be your judgment on it? 

Mr Roor. Almost ali its work is contracted out; its tangible property 
is comparatively small. 

Mr. Cox. Will you give 
property that is actually 
stock? 

Mr. Roor. Well, I would not venture to go into the bookkeeping with- 
out any preparation. 

Mr. Cox. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Roor. I say I would not venture to go into the bookkeeping or 
accounting without any preparation; I do not think it would be right. 
Mr. Cox. You could not tell whether it would represent $1,000 

$100,000 % 

Mr. Roor. I suppose 1 could come closer than that to it. 

Mr. Cox. I 9m giving you any latitude that you want yourself. 

Mr. Root, I prefer that any tigures that are given 

Mr. Cox (interposing). Will you write the chairman of the committee 
anl tell him how much tangible property there is behind that $2,500,000 
of preferred stock? 

Mr. Roor, Well, I do not know that I would. 

Mr. Cox. Why would you not? 

Mr. Roor. Because I do not think it is germane to this discussion. 

Mr. Cox. You do not? 

Mr. Roor. Of course, if the United States subpenas me I will be 
obliged to do it. I am willing to do anything that is fair; but it looks 
to me as if that would be aliunde, as the lawyers say. 

Mr Cox. It might be aliunde, but it might be very important. 

Mr. Roor. I would not do it unless I was compelled to do it. 

Mr, Cox. Then you refuse to write the chairman that letter? 

Mr. Roor, | do, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Root, how much did 
corder—-that is one of your papers, is it not? 
Mr. Roor, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How 
pay 2 cents postage? 

Mr. Roor. | do not think it do 
can save what you never had. 

The CuaAtRMAN, I know. But suppose you had had 
postage, how much less would your receipts have been? 

Mr. Roor. Now, there is something I will find out if 
know, because that comes right in here with this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. There seems to be a sort of contest 
National One Cent Letter Postage Association, and your 
There is an article which the stenographer will put in 
Will you look at it [handing paper to witness] and see what sort of 
an answer you have to make to it? You can do that before it is put 
in the record. That shows that you got a subsidy on that one paper 
of $20,000 during one year: 

The statement referred to is as follows: 
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idea about 
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this committee some 
represented by this 
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BOOT AND SILOE 


In this periodical (June 4, 1913) its editor says: 

“Some dishonest methods are used by a * Il-cent postage ~ 
which is apparently obsessed with the idea that all that is 1 
promote business prosperity is the chopping in two of the presen 
low letter rates.” 

We challenge the editor 


RECORDER, 


to dishonest methods 


made misleading 


prove that any 
ments. 

Furthermore, the names of the gentlemen appearing on this letter 
warrant the assumption that they would not connected with 
movement if such methods were pursued, 

Doesn't the Boot and Shoe Recorder fear that to reduce letter | x 
to 1 cent will mean a revision of postal rates that each cla hall 
pay cost of service, which would take away its subsidy? 

In this connection the following information, based 
Boot and Shoe Recorder for June 4, 1915, in which 
peared, is interesting. That issue contained 125 pa 
tions of advertising and reading being as follows: 

Reading matter, 48 pages. 

Advertising matter, 75 pages, 


on copy the 
the editorial ap- 


ges, the prepor- 
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Circulation per week, 8,250 ee. a Office and Post Roads and made the following stateme, 

Weight of this number, per copy, pound, visnap stions wit: 

Advertising rates, one page, $60 each issue. v4 following questions, to t f 

Advertising rates, one page one year (52 issues), $38.47 each issue. The name of my paper is Successful Farming. It has a cir. 

While $38.47 is their minimum charge for a page of advertising, of 700,000. It averages from 40 to 116 pages per issue. A) 
advertisers who take small space are charged as high as $105 per page, } per cent of it is devoted to advertising. I make about s500 


45) 


but our estimates are based on $38.47 per page per issue. - from advertising and about $150,000 per year from subscri;, 
Figuring on this lowest rate of $38.47 per page, we have: y subscription price is 25 cents per year, 
Tncome from advertising for one issue___------------.. $2, 885. 25 Mr. Cox. In that connection, £ believe you said, in ancy “— 
Income from advertising for one year___-----.-------- $150, 033. 00 | question by Mr. StarrorpD a moment ago, that you sold this | , 
Income from subscriptions for one year, at $2.50 per year ‘ your subscribers for 25 cents per year ? 
(providing subscriptions are paid for)-.---.--.----- $20, 625. 00 Mr. MERIDITH. Yes ; 2 cents a COPY» sche ans te 
Total number of pounds mailed per year____-..-------- 429, 000 Mr. Cox. Suppose this rate o postage was dinereased from 1 a. 
‘ 2 cents; what would be your rate of subscription ? 
They pay the Post Office Department about $4,290 per year. Mr. Mexipirn. Fifty cents a year. three years for $1 
{t costs the Post Office Department about $25,740 per year. Mr. Cox. Would you have to do that?) : pee 
The loss to the Post Office Department is about $21,450 per year. Mr. MERIDITH I ‘do not say that I would have to, but I y 
: Li above figures are only approximate, as some of their issues are Mr. Cox. Is your paper a corporation ? ? ' 
arger. F acs . 
hs it not singular that a periodical which is receiving a subsidy from toa * rr at? 
the Government of over $20,000 per annum should object to paying the Mr. MERIDITH. Seventy-five thousand dollars, 


department the cost of distributing its publication? 


1. . , . ~ ”% 
NATIONAL ONE CENT LETTER POSTAGE ASSOCIATION, Mr. Cox. Who is its board ofsdirectors ? 


Gporch T. McInrosu, Secretary-Treasurer, ai et rg rode 
Mr. Cox, I want to ask this question also: Do I understand that you Mr. MerivituH. I own all the stock; yes. 
represent the Tron Age also here before the committee? Mr. Cox. Would you be willing to teil this commitice how my 
Mr. Roor. Yes. IT am willing to answer your questions, but I do not | made last year from your paper ? 
want you io think that I am here in the interest of any institution. Mr. Menipira. I do not see that that is essential. It is 9 ) 


i am here in behalf of second-class matter simply. We are all im the | proposition, and a very satisfactory one from my standpoint : 
same boat. I say, I can absorb this increase of postage. But I do not thi: 
Mr. Cox. But we are entitled to the facts. essential for me to give the amount of my profits. 
Mr. Roor. You can have them as far as I have got them and as far Mr. Cox. Can you pay the increase of postage from 1 cent to » 
as I think they are germane. a pound and still make a profit on your $75,000 investment ? 
Mr. Cox. Who are the directors of this Iron Age? Mr. MenipirH. Let me ask you a question: Can you pay $100 
Mr. Roor, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Robins, Mr, Griffith, Mr. Frank, aad Mr. | $50 suit of clothes and still have something left out of your 





Finley. Mr, ALLEN. I will answer that, that I could not. [Laughtey. 
Mr. Cox. Where is that published ? Mr. Meripiri. I can; yes; and still make a profit. 
Mr. Roor. It is published in New York. Mr. Cox, You can pay the increase and still make a profit? 
Mr. Cox. What is its capitalization? Mr. Menipiti. Yes. 
Mr. Roor. I do not know. s ; Mr. Cox, And yet you are not willing to tell this commit 
Mr. Cox, Can you not approximate; give us some idea about it? much profit you made last year? 

Mr. Roor. Yes; I know what it was, but I do not know what it iy Mr. MeripitH. I do not see that that enters into the question. | 
now: it has been reduced. doing business with more than 600,000 people; and, say, I am may 
Mr. Cox, What was it? 10 cents per year off of each one of them; that is $60,000 a yeay. 
Mr. Roor. I think it was $1,500,000. Mr. Cox. Will you write to the chairman of this commi(toe 

Mr. Cox. When was it reduced? form him how much profit you made last year? 

Mr. Roor, Probably within a couple of years, Mr. MeripitH. I do not object to that, but 

Mr. Cox. And how much was it reduced? : Mr. Cox (interposing). I wish you would do so. 

Mr. Roor. I do not know that it has been reduced. I think per- Mr. MeripirH. I do not see the necessity for it. I am doing | 
haps that has not been reduced; I think that still remains the same. with more than 600,000 farmers—— 

Mr. Cox. Then, your judgment is that the capitalization of that con- Mr. Cox. Your farmers would not object to your giving that in| 
cern is $1,500,000? mation. 

Mr. Roor, Yes, sir. Mr. MenipitH. Say that I am making 10 cents per year out of 

Mr. Cox. Have you any stock in it? one of them; some other publisher is doing business with 5,000 fa 

Mr. Roor. No; not personally. “ ers and making $1 per year out of them and still he is only 

Mr. Cox. What do you mean by “not personally ”? ea $5,000. 

Mr. Roor. I have an interest in it on behalf of the United Pub- Mr. Cox. Now, I hand you a copy of your paper and invite yo 
lishers’ Association. y ; Es tention to page 9 of it, and will ask you how much you get 

Mr. Cox. How much stock does the United Publishers’ Association | page [handing paper to witness]. 
hold of the Iron Age? Mr. MeripirH. $1,350. 

Mr. Roor. Practically all of it. Mr. Cox, For one issue? 

Mr. Cox. How much did your concern pay for it? Mr. Meripiry. Yes: one issue. 

Mr. Roor, My impression is that we paid $2,000,000. Mr. Cox. Yes. Then you get $1,350 for that issue of th 

Mr. Cox. When did you buy it? ment oh page 9? 

Mr. Roor, In 1911. , Mr. Meripitn. And the postage alone on that issue was $4,00 

Mr. Cox. Your impression is now that you paid $2,000,000 for it? Mr. Cox. And that went out to 600,000 subscribers ? 

Mr. Roor. Yes. k Mr. Meripity. Yes. That is the reason we charged so much 

Mr. Cox, Did you pay that in cash or did you pay it in stock or in The CHAIRMAN. For how many pages? 
bonds? Mr. Cox. For only one page. 

Mr. Roor. Partly in bonds and partly in cash and partly in stock, Mr. MeripiryH. That is only one publication. If it was on 

Mr. Cox. How much in bonds did you issue for it? Curtis publications, he would charge more; if it was a county 

Mr. Root. Well, I do not think it is necessary for me to answer as to | they would charge very much less. 
all of these details. I do not know that there is anything discredit- Mr. Cox. But you say you charged $1,350 for that one page’? 
able about it, but it does not seem to have anything to do with this Mr. Merripirn. Yes; and I am paying about 200 salaries 
question, : Mr. Cox. Now, your total income from advertisements is °00!.' 

Mr, Cox. How much profit did you make last year on the Iron Age? Mr. MeripirH. Between $550,000 and $600,000. 

Mr. Roor. I make no estimate as to that. Mr. Cox. What is your total income from subscriptions ? 

Mr. Cox. Did you make any profit? Mr. MeripiTH. $150,000. : 

Mr. Roor. I make no estimate. Mr. Cox. Your total income is between $700,000 and $800,009, is 

Mr. Cox, Did you strike any dividends at all? Mr. Merrpiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roowv. L make no estimate. 4 : Mr. Cox. Do you have your own plant? 

Mr. Cox. Do you recollect whether you received any dividends or not? Mr. MerIpDITH. Yes. 

Mr. Roor. Yes; £ recollect. s Mr. Cox. You have your own printing presses, type, etc.? 

Mr. Cox. Then how much did you receive? Mr. MERIDITH. Yes. 

Mr. Roor. | decline to make any answer to that. Mr. Cox. And it is published by a corporation, and you 

Mr. Cox. Why do you decline? : stock ? 

Mr. Roor. Because I do not think it has anything to do with the Mr, Meripitn. Yes, sir. : 
question of rates Mr. Cox. And yet you think if this postage was increased from 1 10 


Mr. Cox. Weuld you write the chairman of this committee solely for | 2 cents per pound you would jump the price of your paper up to ) 


the purpose of giving him and this committee information and state in | subscribers to 50 cents per year— 


your letter how much dividend, if any, was paid last year from the Mr. Meripirm. I know I would. 

Jron Age? Mr. Cox. You know you would. You would take the chances ' 
Mr. Root. Not unless I am required to do so. paying the increase? ao 
Mr. Cox. Who has the books of this concern? Mr. Meripiru. Yes: because there would be a lot of publishers \ 
Mr. Roor. The A. B, Williams Co., the publishers. would go out of business, and I would go after that business that ! 
Mr, Cox, If we wanted to send a subpena for those books, who would | harder: and that would be the excuse for raising the rate and 

be the pepe man to subpoena? it on the Post Office Department. 
Mr. Roor. You could subpeena the president of the company, Mr. Cox. You would say it was raised because the departmc! 
- Mr. Cox. Who is he? increased the cost of carrying the publication, would you? 
Mr. Roor. Mr, William H. Taylor. Mr. MeripirH. Absolutely so. 
Mr. Cox. And where is he located? Mr. Cox. And yet you admit you can carry that increase? 
Root. No. 231 ae ee ee vty Meg ws ee a 1a ot Mr, Meripira. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cox. And he would be in possession of the facts that would give 2 ee 
us that information ? : The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has exp''° 
Mr. Roor. He would. , Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ° 

_. = Weil, & was a mney MARNE Racer last year, nes it =: my remarks in the REcorp . 
Mr. Roor. We doe not think w answer an uestions along . s . » i 

that iine. on The CHAIRMAN, Is there any objection? 

. aR. Oe J. will a then, to give the committee any informa- There was no objection. ; 

tion along that line at all? rn 2 a! b the commitiee do 
Mr. Roor. I will. Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, I move that the 
Mr, Cox. That is all, then. ' now rise. 


On the 10th of February, 1914, a Mr. HB, T. Meridith, of Des The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker ogre seg 
Moines, Iowa, appeared before House Committee on the Post ‘ the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of te \\' 








1917. 


—_—— Ee 


House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4280) to previde 
for revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to print in the Recorp 
q letter from Gov. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and other letters and telegrams relating to the action of the 
House on yesterday on the Federal reserve amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
nature of these telegrams? In the way of criticism of the action 
of the House? 

Mr. GLASS. Did IT understand objection was made? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina reserved 
his objection. 

Mr. GLASS. There is a letter from Gov. Harding pointing 
out to me that the action of the House on yesterday would 
very likely involve the Government itself in an expenditure of 
more than a million dollars for exchange in placing what is 
known as the * Liberty loan” of $2,000,000,000, and a telegram 
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to the same effect from Mr. Long, of the Federal reserve bank | 


of New York, and 
Grange and by the 
Mr. RAGSDALE. 
The SPEAKER. 


certain resolutions passed by the National 
Farmers’ Union. 

I objeet, then, Mr. Speaker. 

The gentleman from South Carolina objects. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2106. To authorize the county of in the State of 
Tndiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east of 
ihe city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


Cass, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

8, 1007. An act authorizing the city of Bemidji, Minn., to eon- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near that 
and 

S$. 1006. An act authorizing the county of Morrison, Minn., to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in said county. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
IT move, Mr. Speaker, that the House do now 


place ; 


Mr. KITCHIN., 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion. 
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By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. to amend the act 
providing for the organization of the militia in the District of 
Columbia: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 4373) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to suspend operation of section 4547, and other laws in 
whole or in part during an emergency, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill CH. R. 4374) to regulate the killing 
and sale of certain game animals in northern Alaska during the 
existing state of war, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 4575) 
the Federal farm loan act, approved July 
mittee on Banking and Curreney. 

ty Mr. PADGETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 84) relative 
to suspension of provision of section 355 of the Revised Statutes 
requiring cession of jurisdiction by a State over 
therein by the United States, and other 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 





-.) 
ote 


to amend section 22 of 


17, 1916; 


to the Com- 


lands acquired 


for PUI POSES 5 to the 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 1 of Rule NNITI, private bills and resolutis 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (HL. R. 4376) to pay W. M. G. 
| Mackeehney the sum of $150.82, being the amount of post-office 
funds lost by him in a robbery of his safe on April 16; 1915, 
and which as postmaster he was forced to pay to the Goveru- . 


ment: to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COMSTOCK: A bill (HL. R. 4877) granting a pension 
to Mary EK. Beitzell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4378) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Huddleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 4379) for the relief of Wil- 
liamn H. Gunsul: to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4380) for the relief of Fred N. Banh 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 4881) granting a pension to 
Joseph Glass; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 4382) granting a pension 


to Francis H. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4383) granting an inerease of pension to 
William J. Gleason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4384) to correct the military record 
Charles H. Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 4385) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Watson; te the Committee Livalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (HL. R. 4386) granting a pension to 
Samuel M. Deets: to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 4387) granting an 
pension to Miers B. Betts; to the Committee on Invalid 


of 


increase of 
Pen- 


sions. 


, . . a . | 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously made, until to-morrow, Saturday, May 12, 1917, at 10,30 
o'clock a. m. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT, . 
Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, 


By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H.R. 4588) granting a pension to 
Thomas M. McDonald: to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4389) granting a pension to John Storms; 


; to the Committee on Pensions, 


and for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, | 


accompanied by a report (No. 50), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 4369) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
_By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4370) for the purchase of a 
Site and erection thereon of a public building at Lewistown, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 4371) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate General William S. Truex Post, No. 57, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New Jersey, Seuth 
Amboy, N. J., two condemned exnnon, with a suitable outfit of 
finnon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (CH. R. 4390) granting a pension to Wiley ‘I. 
Cook ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4391) granting a pension to Susan Mur- 
phy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4592) granting a pension to Robert 
Strong; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (Hl. R. 4898) granting a pension to William N, 
Frost; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 4394) granting a pension to James Hub- 


| bard: to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (HU. R. 4395) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Ballou; to the Committee on Pensions. 
sy Mr. ROSE: A bill (HH. R. 4896) granting an 


inerease of 


| pension to Jacob Snook; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 


| 
| 
| 


By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 4597) granting an increase 


of pension to Mark T. Campbell; to the Committee on Iny d 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (EL R. 4398) granting an increas 
of pension to Samuel Reinhart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (EL. R. 4599) granting an increase 
of pension to John T. Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Division 37 


Muiss., 


pledging ovattly 


Ancient Order of Hibernians, Fitchburg, 
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nud support to the Government ; 
Affairs, 

Also (by request), memorial of sundry citizens of Mokane, 
Mo., and the Chicago Theosophical Association, asking legisla- 
tion fixing food prices; to the Gommittee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of National Association of State 
Universities, pledging support to the President and Government ; 
to the Comnnittee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of congregation of First 
Methodist Hpiscopal Church of Camden, N. J., declaring for 
abolition of the liquor traflic as war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

*y Mr. CARY: Petition of O. R. Viper Co., against coffee and 
ten tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. R. MceLogan, against increase of postage 
on various periodicals ; to the Comimittee on the Post Office and 
Post 

Also, petition of Emil O. Sehmidt and W. A. Gaulke, against 
5 per cent taxes on musical instruments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Mens. 

Also, petition of Milwaukee Theatrical Managers’ Association 
against tax on theaters; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Florida State Con- 
vention of Educators, indorsing Susan B. Anthony amendment ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


to the Committee on Military 


> le 
Roads, 


’ 
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Also, petition of Fillmore Cook, of Baltimore, Md 
tax on bowling alleys and pool rooms; the , 
Ways and Means. . 

sy Mr. MORIN: Petition of First Unitarian Churei, 
burgh, Pa., asking the President and the Congress «§ the | 
States to enact a law establishing national prohibition 
war-conservation measure; to the Committee on the Jud 
By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of California State Cont: 
Social Agencies, asking legislation prohibiting use 
any other foodstuff for manufacture of liquors <4) 
the Committee on Agriculture 
Also, petition of-citizens of San Francisco, Cal. 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judicigy, 
By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of American Defense 
urging the President to send an expeditior fore 
United States troops to France; io the Committee on \ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of California 
Agencies, favoring prohibition as a 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Herbert W. Hill, New York (ii 
any excise tux on pianos and piano players; to the ¢ 


to 


Comin 


LAVOT 


State 
war 


‘ 470, 
( oOnrerence 


measure : 


; on Ways and Means. 


iy Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Mail Advertising | 
Service Association, of Chicago, Ill, against any increase in 
first-class postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


Also, petition of C. H. Selick, of New York City, against re- 
enactment of Schedule B of war revenue; to the Committee on 
Wiavs and Means, 

Also, petition of Stewart E. Bruce & Co., of New York, 
relative to levying tax for war revenue; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Musie Industries Chamber of Commerce of 
America, against any excise tax on pianos and piano players; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of American Farming 
Publishing Co., protesting against zone system for second-class 
mmail; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

A'so, petition of W. B. Pusey and others, of Ottawa, IIl., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trustees of the American De- 
fehse Society, urging that an expeditionary force be sent to 
France at the earliest practicable moment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Music Industries Chamber of Commerce of 
America, against proposed tax on musical instruments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Chicago Real Estate Board, favoring uni- 
versal compulsory military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of George W. Cushman & Co., of Champaign, 
Ill., favoring bill to revise rates of postage; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 75 members United Mine Workers, of Peru, 
lll., asking legislation to bring prices in food back to normal; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Division 37, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, Fitchburg, Mass., pledging loyalty and support 
to the President of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. HUTCHINSON: Memorial of men and women 
student body of Flemington, N. J., for prohthition for 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of New Brunswick district stewards of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of sundry people of Baltimore, 
Md., against 5 per cent tax on automobiles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, Md., against 
5 per cent tax on musical instruments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 


and 
war 


Maryland Coca-Cola Bottling Co., iinst 


Agi 


10 per cent tax on soft drinks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
Also, petition of J. F. Obreeht & Co., Baltimore Md., favoring 


small on net earnings; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Williams & Wilkins Co., of New York, and 
Baltimore Club of Printing House Craftsmen, against increas- 
ing rates on second-class mail matter; to the Committee on the 


Post Office and Post Roads, 


tax 
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Also, memorial of Local No. 31, Bridge and Struc 
Workers, relative to income tax, etc. ; to the Committe: 
and Means, 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of Christian Endeavor 
of Union Congregational Church of Ballard Vale, Mas 
ing prohibition as a war measure: to the Committ 


| Judiciary. 


SS SSS SSS 


By Mr. ROWE: 
N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the National Association of Cotton Meanu- 
faturers, relative to lowering exemption from incom : to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of E. Fougera & Co., against reenaciment of 
Schedule B of the war-revenue law of 1898; to the Committe 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Colgate & Co., of New York, favoring 
of House bill 2609, daylight-saving bill; to the Commitiee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Misha Appelbaum, of New York. 
suffrage for women: to the Committee on the Judicinry 

Also, memorial of citizens of New York, favoring am 
to abolish polygamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State 
York, pledging loyalty and support to the Government; to 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Oakley & Co., of New York, agains! 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of S. M. Bixby & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 3 
tax of 25 cents per gallon on denatured alcohol; to the ( 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite 
Meade, Kans., asking exemption from compulsory milit: 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Memorial of Blakesley Woman's ©! 
Temperance Union of Edon, Ohio, favoring prohibition : 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of George Leimers, of Thi 

tiver Falls, Minn., favoring legislation to punish food specui 


Memorial of the Presbytery of Broo 
to the C milter 


coneres 


qe) 


ting and to reduce the cost of living; to the Committee o! 
culture. 

Also, memorial of Vang Church, of Fergus Falls, Mim 
voring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Reading Club, of Fergus Fails, Mim 
ing immediate action toward ridding the Army of the 
and the prostitutes; to the Committee on Military Affair 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Rev. R. J. Rutt, A. BE. Mi 
R. A. Smith, Charles W. Gay, and A. McGaiffin, repres x 
churehes of Corning, Iowa, for prohibiting the manufacture o 


grain into liquor during the continuance of the war; to the Cym- 
mittee of the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Vegetarian Club of Philade!) 
Pa., asking exemption of vegetarians from military service 
the ground of conscientious objections and scruples; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Memorial of farmers of Charles County, 
Md., favoring placing production and distribution 01 the food 
supply of the Nation upon a war basis; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


1918 
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